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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SENDING  LABOR  LEADERS  TO  JAIL 

PRISON  sentences  against  three  leaders  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  have  brought  to  a  sensational  close  one 
chapter  in  a  test  case  which  is  likely  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  country  for  some  time  to  come.  While  the  sentences— twelve 
months  for  President  Samuel  Gompers,  nine  months  for  Vice- 
President  John  Mitchell,  and  six 
months  for  Secretary  Frank  Morri- 
son— are  inflicted  for  contempt  of 
court  in  defying  a  court  injunction, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  case  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  involves,  in  its  ulti- 
mate settlement,  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  boycott  and  the 
"unfair  list,"  unionism's  most 
powerful  weapons  of  offense.  An 
appeal  against  Justice  Wright's  de- 
cision has  already  been  taken  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, whence  it  will  probably  reach 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  meantime  President  Roose- 
velt, say  the  Washington  dispatches, 
is  being  besieged  with  telegrams  of 
protest  and  with  requests  that  he 
exercise  at  once  his  prerogative  of 
pardon.  Mr.  Bryan  has  tele- 
graphed the  sentenced  men  that  they 
"did  right  in  testing  the  law,"  and 
that  he  is  glad  they  are  taking  an 
appeal.  A  Minneapolis  dispatch 
quotes  Governor  Johnson  as  saying : 
"While  these  men  are  sentenced  for 
contempt,  the  real  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  boycott,  and  if  I  were 
President  I  would  not  allow  them 
to  serve  out  their  sentences."  Labor 
unionists  generally  seem  to  regard 
their  three  leaders  as  "victims  of 
judicial  oppression,"  and  martyrs  in 
behalf  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  "  It  seems  as  tho  our  judges 
have  gone  mad,"  exclaims  an  official 
of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  LTnion. 


From  Photograph,  copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RISKING   THEIR    LIBERTY   FOR   THE    CAUSE  OK   LABOR. 

Seated  are  Samuel  Gompers  and  John  Mitchell  (with  an  umbrella), 
while  behind  them  stands  Frank  Morrison.  These  men  are  appeal- 
ing against  jail  sentences  in  a  contempt  case  arising  out  of  their  use 
of  the  boycott  in  defiance  of  a  court  injunction. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  Justice  Wright,  tho  he  might 
have  exprest  himself  less  scathingly  and  imposed  a  lighter  sen- 
tence, had  no  choice  but  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, since  their  technical  guilt  in  this  matter  could  be  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  in- 
junction which  they  defied.  This  injunction  forbids  the  Federa- 
tion continuing  its  boycott  against  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 

Company,  of  St.  Louis.  "More 
studied,  persistent,  deliberate  con- 
tempt of  court  than  theirs  was  proba- 
bly never  shown,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  prints  the 
following  brief  account  of  some  in- 
cidents which  preceded  the  present 
decision : 


"When  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 
Company  began  its  suit  to  enjoin 
the  officials  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion from  continuing  their  boycott, 
Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates, 
through  their  publications  and  their 
speeches,  announced  their  intention 
to  disobey  an  injunction  if  one  should 
be  granted.      Mr.  Gompers  said  : 

"'When  it  comes  to  a  choice  be- 
tween surrendering  my  rights  as  a 
free  American  citizen  or  violating 
the  injunction  of  the  courts,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  shall  exer- 
cise my  rights  as  between  the  two.' 

"In  his  publication  he  sought  to 
inflame  his  followers  with  a  simi- 
larly lawless  temper.     'Go  to  ■ 

with  your  injunctions  ! '  he  wrote  in 
his  Federationist,  an  expression 
which  he  subsequently  explained  on 
the  witness-stand  as  equivalent  to 
'Go  to  with  your  injunctions!' 
which  he  had  'seen  in  classic 
works' !  The  unfamiliarity  of  his 
followers  with  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture, however,  led  them  to  misunder- 
stand it. 

"Between  the  time  when  the  court 
rendered  its  decision  and  the  day 
when  the  injunction  became  opera- 
tive the  defendants  issued  a  copy  of 
The  Federationist  containing  the 
usual    boycott    declaration    against 
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—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis./<wr>/</.' 
WHEN    AN    IRRESISTIBLE 

the  stove  company,  and  they  continued  to  sell  that  issue  after 
the  writ  became  operative.  After  the  writ  became  operative 
the  officers,  including  .Mitchell,  issued  an  'Urgent  Appeal," 
saying,  among  other  things:  'This  injunction  can  not  compel 
union  men  or  their  friends  to  buy  the  Bucks  stoves  and  ranges.' 
reminding  them  that  'the  company  continues  in  its  hostile  attitude 
to  labor'  and  urging  them  to  'exercise  their  right  to  purchase  or 
not  to  purchase  the  Bucks  stoves  and  ranges.'  In  other  words, 
they  flatly  violated  the  injunction  and  encouraged  the  continuance 
of  the  boycott." 

In  rendering  his  decision  Justice  Daniel  Thew  Wright,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  found  that  the  de- 
fendants had  combined  together  for  the  purpose  of — 

"i.  Bringing  about  the  breach  of  plaintiffs'  existing  contracts 
with  others. 

"2.  Depriving  plaintiff  of  property  (the  value  of  the  good-will 
of  its  business)  without  due  process  of  law. 

"3.   Restraining  trade  among  the  several  States. 

"4.   Restraining  commerce  among  t lie  several  Stal 

Of  their  violation  of  the  court's  injunction  he  said  in  part  : 

"Before  the  injunction  was  granted  these  men  announced  that 
neither  they  nor  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  obey  it: 
since  it  issued  they  have  refused  to  obey  it ;  and  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  disobedience  has  been  successfully 
achieved  and  the  law  has  been  made  to  fail.  Not  only  has  the  law 
failed  in   its  effort  to  wide  spread  wrong,  but  the  injury- 

has  grow  n  more  destructive  since  tin-  injunction  than  it  was  b( 
There  is  a  studied,  determined  onflict  precipitated  in  the 

light  of  open  day  between  the  decrees  of  .1  tribunal  ordained  by  the 
al  1  Fnion  and  of  the  tribunals  of  another 
federation,  grown  up  in  the  land  ;  one  or  the  other  must  succumb, 

for  :!  would  unlaw  the  land  are  public  enemies." 

The  points  urged  by  tl  ■  that  the  injunction  In- 

titutional  dom  of  the  press  and 

"Th(  'ill  the  measure  ol  I  he  injunc 

tion  wasdi  il  conspiracy  of  which  the  pub- 

lication oi  itronize  '  lists  was  only  an 

incident  :  the  Injunction  itimate  Huht  of  criti- 

cism or  comment  that  law  h.r  ned,  and  the  respond- 

ents1 intimation  that  it  does  so  is  .1  mockery  and  a  pretense." 


As  to  the  constitutional  guaranty  invoked,  the  Justice  went  on 
lj  : 

"  It  guaranties  only  that  in  SO  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned  its  Congress  shall  not  abridge  it,  and  leaves  the  subject 
to  the  regulation  of  the  several  States,  where  it  belongs.  Who  can 
be  persuaded  that  the  penalizing  of  false  and  malicious  libels  upon 
the  integrity  of  honorable  men  or  slanders  upon  the  virtue  of  chaste 
women  is  an  outrage  upon  the  constitutional  rights' of  the  vili- 
fier  ?  Do  those  of  thoughtful  and  sincere  reflection  escape  the  un- 
harmony  between  claims  for  a  right  of  utter  license  in  speech  and 
and  the  punishment  by  law  of  libels  and  the  mulcting  of 
slanders:  No  'right'  to  publish  either  the  libel  or  the  slander  can 
be  sustained,  except  upon  the  theory  of  a 'right' to  do  wrong 

"The  position  of  the  respondents  involves  questions  vital  to  the 


A    REVO]    I     IN     Mil-:    DISTRICT    SCHOOL. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

PRESIDENT   MEETS 

rvation  of  social  order,  questions  which  smite  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  government,  and  upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  over  anarchy  and  riot  verily  depends.  Are  controversies  to 
he  determined  in  tribunals  formally  constituted  by  the  law  of  the 
land  for  that  purpose,  or  shall  each  who  falls  at  odds  with  another 
take  his  own  furious  way  ':  Are  causes  pending  in  courts  to  be  de- 
cided by  courts  for  litigants,  or  the  view  of  each  distempered  liti- 
gant imposed  upon  the  court  ?  Are  decrees  of  courts  to  look  for 
their  execution  lo  the  supremacy  of  law.  or  tumble  in  the  wake  of 
unsuccessful  suitors  who  overset  them  and  lay  about  the  matter 
with  their  own  hands,  in  turbulence  proportioned  to  the  frenzy  of 
their  disappointment  ? " 

Mr.  Gompers,  addressing  the  court,  protested  that  he  "would 
not  consciously  violate  a  law,"  and  went  on  to  say: 

"  This  is  a  sti  uggle  of  tin  working  people  of  our  country  and  it 
is  a  struggle  ol  the  working  people  for  right.  The  labor  move- 
ment does  not  undertake  to  presume  to  be  a  higher  tribunal  than 
either  the  courts  or  the  other  branches  of  the  Government  of  our 
country.      It  is  a   struggle  ol'  |  .1  struggle  ol   the  men  of 

labor  to  throw  011  some  of  the  burdens  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  them,  t.i  abolish  some  oi  the  wrongs  and  to  secure  some  of 
the  rights  too  Ion-  denied.  If  men  must  suffer  because  they  dare 
speak  for  the  masses  oi  the  men  of  our  country;  il  a  man  must 
suffei  they  have  been  raised   to  meet   the  sordid  greed — 

even  to  grind  the  children  in  the  dust  to  gain  dollars     they  must 

"l'.ut  it  I  can  not  discuss  grave  problems,  great  issues  in  which 
the  people  all  OVd  "in  country  are  interested  if  a  speech  made 
by  me  during  a  political  campaign,  alter  the  close  of  this  case — if 

the  speeches  in  furtherance  oi  a  great  principle  or  a  great  right  are 

to  be  held  as  against  me,  I  shall  not  only  have  to,  but  will  be  willing 
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to  bear  the  consequences.  I  would  not  have  you  believe  me  a 
man  of  a  defiant  character  in  disposition  or  in  conduct.  But  in 
the  pursuit  of  honest  conviction,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  interests  of  my  fellow  man.  1  shall  not  only  have  to,  but 
be  willing  to  submit  to  whatever  your  honor  may  impose." 

The  counsel  for  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  thinks  that 
""this  case  ought  to  be  the  knell  of  the  boycott."  Says  the  New 
York  Press,  which  deplores  the  confusion  of  issues  in  the  (iompers 
case 

"We  don't  believe  that  one  man  in  a  thousand  wants  Mr.  Com- 
pers  or  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Morrison  to  go  to  jail  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  what  has  been  virtually  a  test  case.  We  ourselves 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  believed  he  was  performing 
by  his  course  a  high  public  service.  We  need  not  question  his 
purpose,  but  none  the  less  we  can  deplore  his  conduct  of  his  cause 
in  a  mistaken  manner  and  to  an  unhappy  conclusion.  We  don't 
want,  we  think  the  public  does  not  want,  a  primary  injustice  against 
a  man,  as  there  may  have  been,  to  have  a  secondary  consequence 
of  imprisonment  for  him.  But  we  do  want  it  perfectly  understood 
that  if  a  man  deliberately  sets  out  to  defy  the  courts  his  path  runs 
straight  to  jail.  For  on  the  day  that  we  see  the  American  people 
agreeing  that  the  orders  of  courts  shall  be  made  a  farce  and  a 
mockery  there  will  be  greater  rejoicing  in  the  small  but  puissant 
band  of  President  Roosevelt's 'wealthy  malefactors '  than  in  all 
the  hosts  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  world." 

The  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  declares  that  "Gompers'  case 
is  ours  too,"  since  the  present  quarrel  between  the  unions  and  the 
stove  company  is  "an  attack  by  the  capitalist  class  as  such  upon 
the  working  class  as  such,  nothing  less."  In  the  main,  however, 
the  press  are  inclined  to  await  in  an  unpartizan  attitude  the  clear- 
ing up  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the  fundamental 
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AN    IMMOVABLE 

issue  involved  in  the  case.      Says    the    Boston    Transcript,  for 
instance : 

"The  evils  of  the  secondary  boycott  are  only  too  apparent. 
Hardly  less  so.  if  a  labor-union  is  to  have  any  cohesion,  is  the 
necessity  that  it  should  have  some  claws,  and  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes it  remains  for  our  lawmakers  and  the  courts  to  draw  the 
line.  These  contempt  cases  are  stre  to  bring  this  much  more  fun- 
damental issue  to  the  front." 

Says  the  New  York  World,  going  back  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
junction leading  to  this  contempt  case  was  based  upon  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Law  : 


"  Is  it  easier  to  find  the  'one  responsible  man  '  in  a  labor-union 
than  in  a  corporation? 

"  Is  it  easier  to  enjoin  a  labor  leader  from  violating  the  Sherman 
law  than  to  enjoin  a  Rockefeller,  a  Ryan,  a  Harriman,  or  an 
Armour  ? 

"Is  it  easier  to  sentence  a  labor  leader  to  jail  for  contempt  of 
court  than  to  sentence  a  trust  magnate  ? 

"  The  World  believes  in  one  law  for  Gompers  and  Rockefeller; 
in  one  law  for  Mitchell  and  Ryan  ;  in  one  law  for  Morrison  and 
Harriman;  in  one  law  for  labor-unions  and  Wall  Street.  If  it  is 
'practical '  to  obtain  writs  of  injunction  restraining  labor  leaders 
from  violating  the  Sherman  law,  it  is  equally  'practical  '  to  obtain 
writs  of  injunction  forbidding  trust  managers  from  violating  it. 
If  it  is  'practical'  to  sentence  labor  leaders  to  jail  for  violating 
such  court  orders,  it  is  equally  'practical '  to  sentence  trust  managers 
to  jail  for  violating  them.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  find  the  'one 
responsible  man  '  in  one  case  than  in  the  other." 


CONGRESSIONAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  BEING 
SHADOWED 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  once  spoke  of  having  Congress 
"on  his  hands."  The  Boston  Transcript,  contemplating  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  over  the  matter  of  the  Secret  Service, 
brings  the  figure  up  to  date  by  remarking  that  President  Roosevelt 
seems  to  have  Congress  "on  his  neck."  The  House  requests  the 
President  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  intimation  in  his  annual 
message  that  Congress  had  cut  down  the  activities  of  the  Secret 
Service  because  "the  Congressmen  themselves  did  not  wish  to  be 
investigated  by  Secret-Service  men,"  and  asks  him  to  submit  his 
evidence.  "The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  if  the 
American  Congress  is  corrupt,"  said  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
who  added  that  the  country  would  form  its  own  judgment  if  the 
President  failed  to  make  good  his  charges.  At  the  same  time  the 
Senate  proposes  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  committee  to  which  this 
duty  is  assigned  is  authorized  to  "  report  what  action,  if  any,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  the  Senate  should  take  "  with  reference 
to  the  offending  portion  of  the  President's  message.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  heard  from,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatches, 
immediately  upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  after  the  holiday 
recess.     Meanwhile  the  situation,  which  is  interpreted  as  a  serious 
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h  between  coordinate  branches  i       eminent,  is  watched 

by  the  press  with 

Mr.   Pulitzer's    World,  Mr.   Laffan's   Sun,  and   Mr.  Delavan 
Smith's  Indianapolis  e  al  one  in  their  anxiety  lest  Con- 

Id  cool  off  t<>  tin.-  extent  of  failing  to  follow  its  interroga- 
tion of  the  President  by  an  adequate  rebuke.     Senator  Bailey,  re- 
marks The  World,  is  guilty  of  no  extravagance qi  statement  when 
ys  that  "Congress  will  prove  itself  the  most  infamous  body 

ever  known  to  the  history  of  the  world  unless  it  takes  some  notice 
of  this  most  gross  and  wanton  insult."  Unless  the  House  and 
<■  are  prepared  to  "assert  their  manhood  and  independence,  it 
adds,  "they  might  far  better  abdicate."  In  what  light,  asks  The 
Sun.  resident  stand,  "judged  by  the  inevitable  inference 

from  his  own  assertion?  "   Answering  its  own  question,  it  continues  : 

"  i.  He  made  an  infamous   charge   against   Congress   without 
cause,  or, 

"2.   He  lias  used  the  Secret  Service  to  shadow  members  of  Con- 
.md  has  found  evidence  of  crime  against   the  public  which 


CHIBl     ioiin    I.   wii.kii    OI    I  111     SBCRB1    SERVICE. 

iliinct  before  which  lie  stands  is  a  sort  of  private " rogues' 
1  \  "  fur  the  use  ol  the  bureau. 

he  has  not  laid  before  the  proper  authorities,  that  the  guilty  might 

be  pi  or. 

"3.    He  has  used  the  Se<  let  Service   to  follow   members  Ol    <  OH 
in  1  In  11  private  lives  and  has  made  it  a  Mack  mailers'  club  to 

it  to  his  policies." 

!  "would  like  to  see  some  sign  of  legisla- 

ome  indication  of  a  purpose  to  maintain  the 

rights  and  pren  rains)  so  vigorous  an 

ies  on  to  sa 

"Throughout  his  who  is  Presidenl  Mr,  Roosevell  has 

suffei  •  ipposition.     There  would 

hav<  n  which  we  have  seen  between  him 

and  '  od  firmly  on  its  r  i u  1 1 1 s. .      But  it  has 

don,  kind.       In  every    Struggle   between  it    and   the 

better  <>l  it.  .  .  .   It  looks  now 
as  th'  again      We  ai e  told  that 

I  i.e  COUntl*}  .    and   that    the 

...  tion  oi  Congress  in  the 
din  ,  .    ['resident.     Three  or  four 

members  of  the  sub 
n  refei  red,     Indeed,  all 


tlie  Republican  members  of  the  whole  committee  seem  to  be  re- 
luctant to  serve  on  the  sub-committee.  So  it  is  feared  that  the 
inquiry  will  be  a  mere  farce." 

Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  indorsing  the  course  of  Congress 
in  limiting  the  Secret-Service  appropriations :  "  Nicholas  of  Russia 
and  William  of  Germany  and  Abdul  Ham  id  of  Turkey  and  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  and  all  and  sundry  of  autocrats  and  unlimited 
and  semi-unlimited  monarchs.  may  gather  within  them  the  power 
and  spoils  of  espionage  and  secret  service;  but  the  ideal  of  the 
representative  democracy  must  never  be  Secrecy,  but  always  Pub- 
licity." The  Boston  TraHscript  also  thinks  Congress  "  has  a  much 
better  case  than  the  country  will  probably  ever  realize." 

The  New  York  Evening Journal 'defends  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"There  are.  fortunately,  some  men  in  the  Lower  Hou.-e  and  in 
the  Senate  that  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  sweeping  character  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement — assuming  that  statement  to  have  been 
correctly  interpreted.     We  have  some  honest  men  in  C<  Ogress 

"WE  Also  HAVE  SOME  EXTREMELY  DISHONES1  Ml  N  i\  ( 
CRESS,  as  big,  dangerous,  shameless  rogues  and  rascals  as  an\ 
man  could  ask  to  see.  The  people  as  a  whole  feel  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's frank  utterance  won't  hurt  the  honest  men  and  it  may  do 
some  good  to  the  rascals.  It  may  frighten  them  and  make  detec- 
tives unnecessary 

"  ( >ur  big  corporations  do  pick  out  their  tools  and  send  them  to 
Congress.  The  tools  of  corporations  sitting  in  the  I'pper  and 
Lower  Houses  are  misrepresentatives  of  the  people,  shameful  be- 
trayers of  the  public  trust,  fundamentally  dishonest,  many  of  them, 
as  the  public  knows. 

"And  on  the  whole  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  thanked  for  im] 
ing  that  fact  on  the  public  mind.     Everybody  knows  that  some  of 
the  men  are  honest  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  message  referred 
to  those  of  the  dishonest  kind  only." 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  CASTRO 

A  \  rIll.X  President  Castro  left  Venezuela  on  November  24  it 
*  *  was  announced  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  surgical  oper- 
ation. The  news  from  Caracas  is  thought  to  indicate  that  he  has 
had  one,  tho  perhaps  not  in  exactly  the  way  he  intended.  When 
he  turned  the  Government  over  to  Vice-President  Gomez  h< 
to  the  Venezuelans:  "Surround  him  and  lend  your  cooperation  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  as  if  it  were  I  myself,  and  you  will 
have  done  your  duties."    This  advice,  as  the  Poston  Advertiser 

remarks,  the  people  have  carried  out  so  fully  that  Castro  finds  it 
will  he  unnecessary,  and  even  dangerous,  for  him  to  return.  Revo- 
lutionary riots  broke  out  in  Caracas  the  day  after  Castro  sailed, 
but  they  weresupprest  by  Come/,  who  arrested  fifteen  of  the  ring- 
leaders and  told  them  the  time  lor  such  a  demonstration  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  that  he  would  notify  them  when  it  should  come. 
'The  prisoners  were  then  released  after  this  stern  rebuke.  In  the 
early  days  of  December  the  rioting  broke  out  again,  anil  on  De- 
cember [3  Gomez  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  The  pi  in 
cipal  residents  of  Venezuela  sent  this  cablegram  to  Castro,  who 
was  in  a  sanitarium  in  Berlin  : 

"  Your  rule  is  terminated  and  your  power  destroyed,     Venezuela, 

sin  I  cited  b\  you  1  systematic  tyranny,  1  esolved  to  inaugurate  a  new 

ei. 1.     Your  propert)  has  been  confiscated.     If  you  attempt  to  land 

again  in  \  eiic/uela  you  will  be  .11  rested  and  indicted  lor  emtx 
nient  ol  pul  lie  mom  \ 

I   pon   receiving    this,  we  read,  the  doughty  dictator  "crea 
disturbance  that  alarmed  patients  in  far  removed  pails  of  the  build- 
ing." .md  shoaled  tliat  the  usurpers  wile  puppets  Ol    the  Washing- 
ton Government,  and  "belong  to  a  clique  who  desire  to   enrich 

themselves   at    the    public    expense,"    a    heinous   crime    in    CaMlo's 

ill  the  reports  of  his  highly  succi 

efforts  along  the  same  line.      I  atl  1   he  grew   more  calm  and  i- 
this  resigned  and  resigning  statement : 
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"Altiio  I  am  not  yet  completely  informed  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Venezuela,  I  am  willing  to  announce  that  I  shall  not  in 
any  manner  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Government  which 

now  exists  there,  or  inconvenience  it  in  its  efforts  to  settle  out- 
standing disputes  with  other  countries.  I  say  this  with  the  lull 
knowledge  that  it  may  involve  the  withdrawal  of  my  own  person- 
ality." 

If  half  of  what  is  said  oi  Castro  is  true,  declares  the  New  York 
Globe,  "  this  man  has  been  his  country's  worst  enemy,  and  an  enemy 
of  a  most  virulent  type."  A  revolutionary  manifesto  listing  the 
various  enterprises  that  Castro  had  got  control  of  in  one  way  and 
another  shows  that  he  was  interested  in  the  Venezuelan  railways, 
steamers,  electric  light  and  gas  companies,  flour  mills,  cattle 
ranches,  hanks,  docks,  breweries,  mines,  asphalt  deposits,  and  the 
monopolies  of  tobacco,  liquor,  cattle,  salt,  and  matches.  So  many 
different  estimates  of  his  wealth  have  been  made  that  they  are  all 
practically  worthless. 

The  condition  of  Venezuela  under  Castro's  rule  is  described  in 
a  letter  written  to  Gomez  by  a  Caracas  lawyer  urging  him  to  reform 
Castro's  abuses.  The  writer  was  promptly  arrested,  but  is  pre- 
sumably now  at  liberty,  if  not  in  office.     He  wrote  in  part : 

"The  country  is  isolated  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
nations, because  an  ill-conceived  idea  of  national  honor  and  a  ridicu- 
lous vanity  have  been  the  cause  of  scandals  and  of  insults  which 
have  humiliated  it :  we  are  discredited  abroad  ;  the  dignity  of  our 
citizenship  wounded  at  home  by  continued  outrage  upon  society 
and  upon  the  laws ;  burdened  with  enormous  debts  by  the  shame- 
ful robbery  of  the  public  chest :  without  laws  which  protect  rights 
and  property  :  without  municipal  governments  ;  without  a  congress  ; 
without  a  worthy  and  honest  press;  society  permeated  with  the 
most  unbridled  corruption;  the  forts  and  the  prisons  filled  with 
citizens  who  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  their  torments  ;  abroad, 
our  patriots  are  threatening  and  ready  for  the  struggle  :  our  people 
are  restless  as  an  enraged  and  angry  lion 

"  The  hour  has  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  so  dangerous, 
and  a  moment  of  vacillation  upon  your  part  would  be  criminal. 
The  country  demands  from  you  decision  and  firmness  ;  profound 
sorrows  afflict  it,  that  it  is  put  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
through  unusual  means  the  normal  conditions  of  its  life  as  a  civil- 
ized nation. 

"General,  it  is  in  your  hands  to  save  the  nation  from  a  confla- 
gration which  threatens  to  destroy  it  utterly,  and  it  has  not  escaped 
your  observation  that  there  is  aroused  in  the  national  conscience 
a  sentiment  of  protest  against  the  most  odious  tyranny  which  these 
times  have  presented.  Do  not  permit  these  portents  to  be  realized  : 
nor  that  your  name,  also,  shall  become  involved  in  the  shame  which 
the  most  mournful  government  ever  endured  by  our  country  has 
left  in  the   hearts  of  Venezuelans." 

The  new  President  is  settling  the  dispute  with  Holland  amica- 
bly, and  has  requested  the  presence  of  American  war-ships,  which 
have  been  sent,  with  a  special  commissioner  to  adjust  our  differ- 
ences with  Venezuela.  These  include  the  claims  of  the  New  York 
and  Bermudez  Company,  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  of 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela  Company,  also  known  as  the 
Critchfield  Company,  and  A.  F.  Juarett,  an  American  citizen  who 
was  expelled  from  Venezuela  several  years  ago  by  President 
Castro. 

The  new  Venezuelan  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  this 
statement : 

"Now  or  never  Venezuela  must  prove  its  ability  to  govern  itself 
well  and  ever  to  improve  each  State.  Venezuela  will  dispose  of 
a  share  of  its  income  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  study  economic  questions  regarding  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  Venezuelan  credit. 

"Venezuela  knows  the  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
working  classes  and  will  take  steps  to  remedy  the  existing  evils. 
Venezuela  wishes  a  frank  and  a  continuous  policy  of  friendship 
with  all  nations  and  must  therefore  try  to  come  to  some  definite 
conclusion  regarding  the  questions  now  at  issue,  always,  however, 
consulting  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  its  inalienable  rights." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  Castro  knew  what  was 
coming  and  left  to  escape  the  st-orm.     It  remarks  : 


"It  would  appear  thai   President  Castro  has  studied  the  career 
of  his  notorious  predecessor,  Blanco,  to  good  advantage.    That 

other  dictator  fled  to  Paris  only  after  a  revolution  ;  Castro,  i 
like  the  colonel  in  the  story 'a  little  lame.'  started  early  and  got 
away  before  the  revolution  broke.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him.  it  can  not  be  charged  that  he  is  lacking  in  astuteness,  or  in 
knowledge  of  his  own  people.  It  must  have  been  the  case,  there- 
fore, that  when  he  abandoned  Venezuela  for  Europe,  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  return— except,  possibly,  atfer  a  counter-revolution, 
some  years  hence.  It  must  have  become  clear  to  him  that  his 
course  as  the  unspanked  boy  of  international  relations  was  about 
run.  Having  insulted  every  nation  with  which  Venezuela  had 
anything  to  do.  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  been  prudently  laying  up  treasure  for  himself  in  the 
European  heaven,  and  where  his  treasure  was,  there  was  his  heart 
also.  He  has  almost  certainly  gone,  in  imitation  of  Guzman  Blanco, 
to  be  one  of  the  South  American  'rots  en  exit"1  in  Paris." 


FINDING   GOLD  ON  THE  FARM 

XT  EARLY  two  billion  dollars  more  than  all  the  gold  in  circu- 
*■  ^  lation  and  in  vault  in  all  the  countries  on  earth  will  be  paid 
to  the  American  farmer  for  the  products  of  his  broad  acres  this 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  POPULAR   KIND  OF  RURAL   UPLIFT. 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  $2,000,000,000  in  18S0  to  nearly  $8,000,000,000  .n  1908. 

The  value  of  our  farm  products  for  1908  is  reckoned  at  $7,778,000,- 
000 — the  highest  mark  ever  reached.  Everybody  is  congratulating 
the  farmer,  of  course,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rejoicing  a  few 
voices  of  warning  are  heard.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes  that  this  extraordinary  value  is  not  due  to  the 
size  of  the  crops,  but  to  the  increase  in  prices,  so  that  while  the 
farmer  is  to  be  felicitated,  the  rest  of  us  are  not  so  lucky.  "We 
must  remember,"  says  this  paper,  "that  the  general  well-being  is 
promoted  by  abundance  and  a  fair  distribution  of  its  fruits,  and 
not  by  high  values  shown  in  figures."  Hence  "what  appears  to 
have  been  good  fortune  for  farmers  in  a  'dull  year  '  has  not  been 
a  comfort  to  those  whose  earnings  have  been  reduced." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sketches  the 
farmer's  enviable  condition  thus  : 

"The  farm  value  of  all  farm  products  of  1908  reaches  the  most 
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extraordinary  total  in  the  nation's  history-  S  7. 7  7  S,  000,000.  This 
is  about  four  times  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  inclu- 
ding mineral  oils  and  precious  metals.  The  farmer  contributes 
87  percent,  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  those  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  depend  mostly  or  considerably  upon  agricultural 
materials,  and  these  industries  use  42  per  cent,  of  all  materials 
used  in  all  industries. 

"The  gain  in  value  of  farm  products  in  1908  over  1907  is  $290,- 
000,000  and  would  have  been  much  larger  had  not  the  prices  of 
cotton  and  hay  been  low.  The  value  of  products  in  1899,  the  cen- 
sus year,  being  taken  at  100.  the  value  for  1903  stands  at  125;  for 
1904,  at  131  ;  for  1905,  at  134;  for  1906,  at  143;  for  1907,  at  159; 
and  for  1908  at  165.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  wealth  produc- 
tion on  the  farms  of  this  country  has  exceeded  the  fabulous  sum 
of  560,000,000,000 

"The  exports  of  agricultural  products  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  were 
valued  at  §1,017,000,000,  an  amount  greater  than  for  any  year  ex- 
cept 1907,  the  reduction  of  $37,000,000  under  that  year  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  value  of  cotton  exports. 

"The  exported  cotton  was  valued  at  $438,000,000,  the  grain  and 
grain  products  at  $215,000,000,  and  the  packinghouse  products  at 
$196,000.000 

"The  exports  of  domestic  agricultural  products  in  190S  being 
worth  $1,017,000,000,  the  exports  of  foreign  agricultural  products 
$10,000,000,  and  the  imports  of  agricultural  products  $540,000,000, 
a  balance  of  trade  of  the  enormous  value  of  $488,000,000  in  favor 
of  the  farm  products  of  this  country  results,  an  amount  exceeded 
only  in  1901  and  1898." 

Upon  examining  these  "fabulous  figures"  a  little  mere  closely, 
however,  the  New  York  World  finds  that  the  farmer  is  not  yet 
among  the  idle  rich.  Deducting  $1,800,000,000  from  Secretary 
Wilson's  impressive  total  for  interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm 
land,  The  World  divides  the  remainder  among  the  6,887,588 
farmers  and  finds  that  they  have  an  average  of  $868  each.  It 
continues  : 

"  Less  than  $900  cash,  besides  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
food  and  fuel  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  his  lighting  and  clothing, 
is  the  annual  return  of  the  average  American  farmer  for  his  own 
labor  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children  and  his  hired  help. 

"  He  lias  large  cash  expenditures  with  the  blacksmith,  tool  man. 
and  seed  man,  and  for  stock,  repairs  to  buildings  and  taxes.  He 
saves  a  little  for  the  mortgage.  He  paid  $64  for  labor  in  1899; 
the  average  is  higher  now,  and  the  complaint  is  that  he  can  no1  get 
enough  help.  And  the  benevolent  Government,  while  not  adding 
a  cent  to  the  value  of  any  great  staple  crop,  by  its  tariff  greatly 
increases  the  cost  of  nearly  everything  the  farmer  buys,  from  boots 
to  binding-twine. 

"Collectively  the  American  farmer  is  a  mighty  factor  in  world 
finance.  Singly  he  is  overworked  and  ill-paid,  grossly  discrimi- 
nated againsl  in  legislation,  and  not  nearly  so  much  in  need  of 
commissions  on  social  uplift  as  of  simple  justice." 

The  farmer  would  have  still  mole,  declares  the  Washington 
Post,  it  he  were  not  so  "  thriftless  and  wasteful."  Scientific  farm- 
ing, declares  this  paper,  would  have  given  US  a  corn  crop  of  4,000,- 
000,000  bushels  instead  oi  2.0 43.000,000  : 

"And  the  same  philosophy  applies  to  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
oats,  rye.  barley,  hay,  and  all  the  vegetables.  Look  at  the  millions 
nt  .11  res  "I  oni  e  highly  fertile  lands  exhausted  by  the  thriftless  and 

ignorant  farmers,  and  tinned  adrift  as  barren  wast. 

"Tip  ry  tells  us  that  the  egg  and  poultry  output  equals 

in  value  the  <  niton  crop,  which  is  second  to  corn  alone  as  a  moncy- 

Cer.       But    there   is   not   one    farmer   in   a  dozen   who  knows 

what  to  do  with   a   hen   and   chickens.      They   arc  turned   loose   in 

the  yard  or  woodland  lot  or  barnyard  to  work  for  a  living,  and  on 
the  average  farm  one  egg  is  gathered  where  three  or  four  should 
be  produced  if  poultry  farming  were  conducted  as  it  should  be. 
Then-  are  enough  hens  in  the  Union  to  reduce  the  price  of  eggs  to 

20  cents  a  do/en  in  this  town-- Strictly  fresh  eggs-    at  Christmas  if 

the  hens  were  given  a  fair  show. 
"The  dairy  products  are  pul  :it  $soo.ooo,ooo  by  the  Secretary, 

and  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  are  fed  and  milked  tens  of 
thousands  nt  COWS  that  do  not  yield  1 '"  pounds  of  I  m  Iter  per  annum. 

The  same  food  and  the  same  attention  would  reward  the  dairyman 
with  ,<  <  or  (oo  pounds  ol  butter  ii  he  would  pay  attention  to  in- 
telligent 


"  How  much  the  farmer  loses  by  the  ravages  of  insects  nobody 
can  compute  except  to  say  it  is  enormous.  This  comes  from  the 
war  America  has  waged  on  birds  for  centuries.  One  Bob  White 
in  a  wheat  field  in  May  and  June  is  worth,  in  good  money,  three 
Bob  Whites  on  toast  in  November  and  December.  Every  one  of 
them  will  eat  several  times  his  weight  of  insects  that  prey  on  the 
stalk  of  the  growing  grain." 


MISSOURI  OUSTS  STANDARD  OIL 

"  "  I  "HE  law  is  equal  to  any  problem  that  our  complicated  com- 
-1  mercial  system  can  produce,  and  no  combination  of  money 
or  power  is  above  the  law."  With  these  pertinent  words  Attorney- 
General  and  Governor-elect  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  summed  up  the 
significance  of  his  recent  victory  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  over 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  the  Republic  Oil  Company 
of  Missouri,  and  the  Waters- Pierce  Company  of  St.  Louis.  This 
decision  of  the  Missouri  court  which  expels  the  two  first  named 
concerns  from  the  Commonwealth  and  dissolves  the  third,  is  also 
hailed  by  some  of  the  press  as  a  signal  victory  for  State  sovereignty 
"The  decision  supplies  a  notable  example  of  effective  exercise  of 
State  powers,"  says  the  New  York  World;  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  "it  shows  the  effectiveness  of 
State  laws,  in  dealing  with  trust  monopolies,  when  they  are  prop- 
erly framed  and  vigorously  enforced." 

The  court  found  that  the  companies  condemned  had  conspired  : 

"(1)  To  regulate  and  fix  prices  to  retail  dealers. 

"(2)  To  control  and  limit  the  trade  in  the  refined  products  of 
petroleum. 

"(3)  To  control  and  limit  and  prevent  competition  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  these  products. 

"(4)  To  deceive  and  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  separate  and  distinct  corporations  pursuing  independently 
their  business  as  legitimate  competitors." 

The  New  YoiK  World  points  further  to  the  fact  that  a  decisive 
point  won  in  this  antimonopoly  contest  is  the  court's  conclusion 
that  "the  officers  of  a  corporation  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  in- 
formation of  its  organization  and  methods  of  business,  even  tho 
the  facts  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  corporation  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense,"  and  it  believes  that  "all  barriers  to  the  bucc< 
prosecution  of  monopolies  in  State  and  interstate  business  seem 
to  be  removed." 

The  New  York  Press,  which  does  not  take  such  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  "can  not  see  that  the  action  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  in  expelling  Standard  Oil  companies  from  the 
State  is  anything  like  a  blow  to  the  Rockefeller  monopoly."  It 
says  further : 

"  In  the  time  before  the  decree  goes  into  effect  the  genius  of  No. 
26  Broadway  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  feat  of  substituting  new 
companies  for  those  which  have  been  turned  out  of  the  territory 
policed  by  Attorney-General  Hadley.  There  is  nothing  in  the  de- 
\hich  prohibits  John  D.  Archbold  or  any  other  stockholder 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  from  owning  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  successors  to  the  ejected  corporations. 

"The  weapon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  like  the  stuffed 
clubs  of  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  is  aimed  at  the  company  and 

not  at  the  individuals.  They  are  still  free  to  resume  their  activi- 
ties under  the  cloaks  of  other  charters.  Since  it  has  been  shown 
that  oil  companies  posing  as  independent  of  the  trust  were  secretly 
controlled  from  No.  26  Broadway,  it  is  hard  to  conclude  that  the 
Stand. ml  Oil  will  be  kept  out  of  Missouri.  The  fact  that  the 
monopoly  still  masters  the  sources  of  oil  supply  and  the  means  of 
itstr.inspoil.ttii.n  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  believeth.it  1e.1l 
rivals  can  enter  the  field  from  which  Standard  has  nominally  been 

expelled 

" Twenty-four  hours  in  jail  for  a  Standard  Oil  criminal  would  be 
worth  more  in  the  fight  for  equality  under  the  law  of  this  land  than 
a   whole    lifetime   of    such    puerile    prosecutions   as   those  of    the 

Attorney-General  of  Missouri  and  the  Attorney-Generals  «»i  the 

Roosevelt    Administration.       The  country    will    look   to   the  new 
dent  for  this  remedy,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  look  in  vain." 
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MR.  CARNEGIE'S  RIDICULE  OF  THE 
STEEL  TARIFF 

"OUCH  a  slaughter  has  scarcely  been  seen  Bannockburn,"  is 
^-J  the  gleeful  exclamation  of  one  antiprotectionist  paper  in 
reporting  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  sworn  testimony  at  the  tariff 
hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  while  other 
less  exuberant  sheets  admit  that  the  incident  seems  to  have  ad- 
ministered a  staggering  blow  to  the  "stand-patter."  In  this  testi- 
mony Mr.  Carnegie  holds  to  his  opinion,  recently  proclaimed  in 
.1  magazine  article,  that  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  in  any  need  of  a  protective  tariff.  From  his  apparent 
reluctance  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  the  first  instance 
many  editorial  observers  surmised  that  his  startling  generaliza- 
tions would  lose  some  of  their  impressiveness  under  the  cross- 
examination  of  Messrs.  Dalzell  and  Payne.  According  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  subpena  to  compel  his  attendance 
was  issued  with  many  nods  and  wreathed  smiles,  as  tho  to  say 
"come  and  see  the  confident  Scotchman  butchered  to  make  a  pro- 
tectionist holiday."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nobody  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  the  event  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Carnegie  him- 
self. And  while  he  refused  to  marshal  detailed  figures  to  support 
his  ridicule  of  protection  for  the  steel  industry,  he  showed  from 
the  report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  it  had  made  profits  of 
$i5S, 000,000  on  ten  million  tons  of  steel — a  net  and  absolute  profit 
of  at  least  $15.50  a  ton. 

"Take  back  your  protection,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  shaking  his 
finger  at  the  committee  ;  "we  are  now  men,  and  we  can  beat  the 
world  at  the  manufacture  of  steel."  You  should  not  coddle,  he 
added,  an  industry  which  produces  45  per  cent,  of  the  world's  en- 
tire output  of  steel.  In  spite  of  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he 
proved  a  most  entertaining  witness.  We  here  quote  the  following 
passages  from  his  testimony,  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  ; 

"  The  crowded  hearing-room  frequently  rang  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter at  the  quips  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  seemed  to  be  in  splendid 
shape  for  the  questions  asked  by  Representatives  Dalzell  and 
Payne.  At  one  point  Mr.  Payne  leaned  over  and  whispered  to 
Mr.  Dalzell,  who  sat  at  his  right. 

" '  I  wish  the  chairman  would  tell  me  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 
I  think  I  ought  to  know.'     Mr.  Carnegie  protested. 

"There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  room,  but  Mr. 
Payne  made  no  reply.  Leaning  over  with  his  hand  to  his  ear  and 
his  head  cocked  to  one  side,  in  imitation  of  the  attitude  assumed 
by  Mr.  Payne  in  whispering  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  Mr.  Carnegie  said : 
'I  should  say  that  your  words  were  "the  jig  is  up."  ' 

"Mr.  Carnegie  was  not  willing  to  deal  in  figures.  'The  more 
figures  you  get  the  more  you  will  be  befogged.  I  don't  judge  by 
figures  given  by  interested  parties,'  he  said  at  another  point  in  h"s 
testimony.     'I  judge  by  results.' 


"  Mr.  Carnegie  testified  that  the  Steel  Corporation  made  a  profit 
of  a  little  over  $15  a  ton  on  its  product.  Chairman  Payne  then 
read  figures  submitted  by  Judge  Gary. 

"'They  (the  steel  men)  talk  in  a  language  you  do  not  understand,' 
said  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"'I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it  all  my  life,'  broke  in  Rep- 
resentative Dalzell,  of  Pittsburg,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  many  years. 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WAYS   AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE. 

"'Well,  John,'  returned  Mr.  Carnegie  with  a  broad  smile,  'we 
always  regarded  you  more  as  a  lawyer  than  a  steel  man.'      

"Mr.  Carnegie  told  the  committee  that  it  must  not  base  its  con- 
clusions on  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  furnished  them  by  witnesses.  'If  it  takes  two  men  in 
Great  Britain  to  turn  out  as  much  steel  as  it  takes  one  man  here, 
without  modern  appliances,  the  difference  would  not  be  so  great,' 
was  his  argument. 

"'The  cost  of  producing  rails  at  Gary  won't  be  half  as  much  as 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  cheaper  cost  of  labor  abroad.'" 

His  testimony   is  a  fog-dispeller  on  the  troubled  sea  of  tariff 


ABANDONED. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


Chorus  of  Anxious  Mothers-"  Trim  the  tariff,  but  spare  me 
che-ild! ''  — Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Rcvicu: 


WHY  WE   WEEP. 


- 
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dispute,  says  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  had  previously  testified  that  a  moderate  change  in  the 
tariff  "  would  m>t  hurt  much,"  but  th.it  a  drastic  change  would 
be"most  injurious."  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Gary,  chairman 
oi  tin.-  Board  ol   Din  he  Steel  Corporation,  had  admitted 

that  his  company  could  "get  along  "  without  any  protective  duties, 
but  he  had  exprest  the  tear  that  its  competitors  in  this  country 

would  come  to  grief  under  tree  trade. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American,  a  protectionist  news- 
paper, in  the  course  ol  its  comment  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  views ; 


W.    W.    I1AMM  ',  . 

•  sident  of  the  German  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Pittsburg,  involved 
in  the  graft  charges. 


WILLIAM    BRAND, 

President  of  Pittsburg's  Common 
Council.     He  is  under  arrest  on  a 

i_h,iryi-  of  yraft. 


ON   TRIAL  IN    PITTSBURG'S  GRAFT  <   \M 

"<)t  course,  all  the  stand-patters  will  he  furious  at  this  man  who 
lias  made  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  steel  through  the 
aid  ol  a  protective  tariff. 

"Millions  of  sincere  protectionists,  with  no  axes  to  ^rind.  alM, 
will  censure  Carnegie,  because  they  will  tail  utterly  to  understand 

how  his  present  tariff  views  can  square  with  the  opinions  he  pro- 
test for  forty  years. 

"Many  men  will  come  forward  and  take  pleasure  in  relating  the 
cruel  and  crushing  business  methods  by  which  Carnegie  conquered 

his  early  rivals  in  the  steel   business. 

"Others  will  charge  him  with  deliberately  plotting  to  destroy  the 
independent  steel  manufacturer  not  so  well  able  to  proteel  himself 
w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  tarifl  as  is  the  monster  Steel  Trust  which  pays 

fifteen  millions  a  year  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"But  none  ol  tl  •  ttions  will  prove  an  adequate  answer 

to  Mr.  <  arnegi'e's  utterani  es  al  Washington." 

Anything  more  exquisitely  impudent  than  the  steel  industry's 

claim  for  protection,  asserts  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  is 

found  in  the  annals  of  trade.     Mr.  (  arnegie's  "joyous 

and  impressive"  exposure  of  this  impudence,  il  thinks,  "was  in  all 

probability    a   death-blow." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Yoik  Globe  (Rep.)  hopes  that  the 

investigation"  will  n<  I  according  to  the  example 

Mi    I  arnegii  has  set."    Continuing  its  protest,  this  paper  says  : 

"It  problem  that  is  1  •  ■'.  and  its  solu- 

tion will  not  i  nle  and   the  c\<  hai: 

quips.       I  .  I  ral  hundred  thousand  men  depends 

•hi  thi                                teel  industry,  and  it  is  not  a  subject  mat- 
ed to  re \c  that  protection  which  in 

more  ■  ontinuously  given  i"  il  for  one  nun 

dred  and  '  Uexandei  1 1  am  il  ton  wrot 

:   policj    thai  on  the 
whole  has  woi ke<  •  II." 

Foi  the  .1  '  ■  thai  Mr.  <  tudi  toward 

the  tariff  is  born  ol  i  debted  to 


Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  Quoting  the  ironmaster's  declaration 
that  "ol  all  the  demoralizing  taxes  that  a  nation  can  impose  upon 
the  people,  the  income  tax  is  the  worst."  Mr.  Lewis,  writing  in  the 
New  York  American,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  present  tariff  on  steel.  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  I  think  is 
prohibitive.  To  lower  it  would  lower  juices  to  consumers  even  if 
it  failed  to  invite  importation,  and  so  put  money  in  the  public  purse. 
The  common  effect  at  least  would  make  toward  staving  oil  the 
advent  of  a  income  tax.  besides  setting  a  tarifl  example  that  would 
result  in  lowering  duties  on  other  commodities  than  steel. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  could  not  be  injured  by  lowering  the  tariff  on 
:ho  it  resulted — as  it  would — in  lowering  the  price  of  steel. 
His   fortune  oi    S500.000.000   isn't   in    steel,   but   in    steel    1 
These  must  be  paid,  the  interest  must  be  paid — in  gold— whatever 
may  be  the  lowered  price  of  steel. 

"  Mr.  Carnegie  is  what  he  always  has  been,  an  affable,  com 
little  stub  of  a  gray   Scotch  gentleman,  with  his  thoughts  on  the 
main  chance— his  unblinking  eye  on  Number  One." 


PITTSBURG'S  BOODLE  ALDERMEN 

LAST  wei'k  Pittsburg  took  the  center  of  the  stage  with 
scandal  which  when  fully  revealed  promises  to  rival  that  of 
San  Francisco,  and  editorial  observers  are  asking  how  many  more 
such  revelations  we  must  have  before  the  betrayal  of  our  cities 
shall  come  to  an  end.     Some  use  Pittsburg's  misfortune  to  point 
the  moral  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  city  to  confer  too  much  power 
upon  its  Common  Council.      This  is  the  view  of   the  Brooklyn 
11.  which  thinks  that  the  people  should  be  protected   from 
Aldermanic  graft  either  by  abolishing  the  Aldermen  altogel 
by  carefully  limiting  their  authority.      Pittsburg  has  a  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  old  sort,  and  it  has  blocked  the  city's  first  reform  Mayor 
at  every  turn,  remarks  the  New  York    Tribune.      The  same  paper 
adds:   "An  executive  and  a  legislature  with  power  divided  between 
them,  on  the  familiar  system  of  checks  and  balances,  havi 
so  badly  in  municipal  government  that  the  tendency  among 
city  charters  has  been  to  reduce  city  councils  to  insignificance." 
The  explosion   came  with  the   arrest    of  two  bankers   and    - 

councilmen  on  charges  of  bribery.  These  charges  are  made  by 
the  Voters'  League,  and  according  to  Pittsburg  dispatches  they 
only  mark  the  beginning  of  a  dramatic  and  thoroughgoing  house- 
cleaning  ol  the  city's  affairs.  The  bankers  under  an  trged 
with  bribing  the  aldermen  to  deposit  the  municipal  funds  in  their 
bank  in  preference  toothers.  Other  charges  relate  to  aldermanic 
dishonesty  in  connection  with  the  issuing  of  bonds  and  the  award- 
ing ol  contracts,  and  rumors  have  i!  thai  eighty  councilmen  in  all 
are  implicated.      .\   picturesque  feature  of  the  proceedings  on  the 

part  oi  tin-  prosecution  was  the  trapping  of  a  boodler  bj 

a  flash-light  photograph.     According  to  a  Pittsburg  dispatch  I 

dent   Roosevelt    gave    impetus   to   the   investigation 

.11  I  ests. 

The  Pittsburg  Sun  fears  that  the  city's  "municipal  atmos]      # 

is  111 111  k iii    1I1. 111   her  skies,"  and  urges  that   there   be  no 

bringing  the  cases  to  trial.     Says  the  Washington  Stat 
iiit  that  graft  is  always  .\\\  attack  upon  the  pockets 

"(.1. ilt    means    high    taxes.       It    is   impossible    lor   banks   t.>   pay 

bribe  money  for  the  use  ol  the  public  funds,  as  is  charged  in  I 

without  causing  an   increase  Oi    the  burden    laid  upon  t 
dividual  citizen.      In  no  form  Ol  municipal  corruption  is  this  | 

lacking.     Reduced  to  its  final  terms,  the  money  that  em  i< 
aldermen  and  city  officials  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  a  fact  which 
is  only  lately  coming  home  to  the  voters.     The  problem 
American  people  to-day  is  to  regulate  their  city  affairs  in  i 

1  minimum  the  opportunity  of  the 
work  his  dishonest  -.one  by  keeping  the  citi/ens  constantly  on  ihe 
alert  to  insure  a  high  standard  ■'  by  pun- 

ishing with  severe  penalties  all  who  are  oaughj  tampering  with 
In-  well. ue  foi  pi ivate  gain." 
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GERMAN   MIRTH   AT   THE  ROBERTS 
SCARE 

THE  Germans  are  laughing  at  Lord  Robertsand  his  fear  of  .1 
German  invasion  oi  England.  The  most  practical  and 
characteristically  German  of  political  panics  in  the  Reichstag  is 
undoubtedly  the  National  Liberal  party,  whoso  most  eloquent 
spokesman  is  Mr.  Ernst   Bassermann.     In  the  recent  debates  in 

the  Reichstag,  as  reported 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
i  Berlin)  and  other  lead- 
ing organs,  Mr.  liasser- 
tnann  spoke  of  the  British 
General's  forebodings 
with  something  like  scorn. 
1  Ie  called  the  idea  of  such 
an  invasion  a  '.'delirious 
dream."  Such  a  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  a  Ger- 
man harbor,  he  declared, 
"  would  be  known  in  Eng- 
land on  the  second  day." 
For  the  transport  of  such 
a  force  180  large  steamers 
would  be  required,  and 
"  Germany  does  not  pos- 
sess that  number  of  ade- 
quate vessels."  Then  he 
eloquently  touched  upon 
the  moral  side  of  the 
question.  To  quote  his 
words  : 

"  How  silly  Lord  Rob- 
erts must  consider  the 
responsible  authorities  of 
the  German  Empire.  He 
does  not  credit  them  with 
understanding  that  even 
if  such  transports  existed 
they  would  soon  be  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  under  the  guns 
of  the  Lritish  fleet.  If 
England  wishes  to  introduce  a  general  territorial  army,  I  think  she 
istobecongratulated.  We  have  no  right  to  criticize  her,  any  more 
than  she  has  to  make  remarks  upon  our  army  or  navy.  The  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  British  fleet  is  no  business  of  ours." 

The  speaker  goes  on  to  contrast  the  growth  of  the  English  and 
of  the  German  navy,  and  concludes  by  saying  : 

"We  strongly  oppose  any  international  agreement  with  regard  to 
armament  or  disarmament.  Germany  is  as  little  able  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  England  concerning  the  developtnent  of  her 
navy  as  a  boy  is  able  to  arrange  with  a  man  as  to  their  rate  of 
growth  and  stature.  Indeed,  any  such  arrangement  would  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Germany  and  would  practically  result  in  her 
capitulation  to  Great  Britain.  Why  does  not  Great  Britain  grieve 
over  the  much  greater  naval  armament  of  the  L'nited  States  ?  Our 
naval  development  has  but  one  object — the  diminished  danger  of 
attack  by  sea,  and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  war." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  Hamburger  Xaclirichten,  and 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  concur  in  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Bassermann 
has  exprest  the  opinion  of  the  sober-minded  German  nation.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  Socialist  organ  of  August  Bebel : 

"The  German  people  have  spoken  through  the  tongue  of  Mr. 
Bassermann.  The  German  people  loathe  and  abominate  war. 
\5fe  want  no  naval  enlargement.  We  desire  to  lift  the  taxes  from 
the  shoulders  of  our  laboring  and  agricultural  population.  Let 
England's  navy  and  army  grow.  It  is  really  no  business  of  ours." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


r  the  Lnuilou  ••  l):ii  y  News." 
"OUR    FUTURE    IS   ON    THE    WATER." 

This  early  picture  of  the  German  Kaiser, 
taken  when  he  was  a  child  in  the  nursery, 
playing  washwoman,  shows  his  early  predi- 
lection for  water.  Late  dispatches  say  he 
has  become  a  teetotaler,  showing  a  further 
bent  in  this  direction. 


THE  BACHELOR  GIRL  REACHES 
GERMANY 

\  \OMESTICITY  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  a  specialty 

-*--'      ol    the  German  race.      The   home,  the  care  of  children,  the 

mutual  love  ol  children  and  parents  have  been  celebrated  in  a 
hundred  poems  and  a  hundred  great  romances.  Marriage  has  been 
deemed  the  sacrament  of  happiness  to  the  German  woman.  But, 
we  are  now  informed,  this  is  all  a  thine- of  the  past.  The  German 
girl  is  rebelling  against  the  strict  law  of  convention.  She  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  she  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  "  real  business" 
ol  life.  According  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  writing  in  The  Daily 
M ail  (London),  women  in  Germany  are  "emancipating  them- 
selves." They  mav  not  marry,  but  they  will  not  be  old  maids  in 
the  usual  fashion.     To  rjuote  this  writer: 

"The  German  girl  is  awake,  and  is  seizing  life  with  both  hands. 
At  an  early  age  she  looks  forward  and,  if  her  parents  are  poor,  sees 
that  she  may  never  marry.  Probably  she  has  maiden  aunts  both  by 
adoption  and  by  blood,  and  their  narrow,  stunted  lives  fill  her 
with  foreboding  and  anxiety.  'To  marry,  a  girl  must  have  fortune, 
beauty,  or  amiability,"  I  heard  of  one  German  father  saying  to 
his  three  daughters  ;  and  he  implied  that  his  girls,  lacking  these 
things,  must  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  'To  marry,  a  girl 
must  knit  and  cook  and  be  a  household  Kate,'  whispered  the 
daughters  to  each  other.  'We  want  more  of  life.  We  will  not 
marry,  and  we  will  not  be  old  maids  in  the  old  style.'  " 

The  German  girl  seems  to  feel  that  men  do  not  appreciate  her  and 
that  marriage  is  too  low  a  vocation  for  her.   Mrs.  Sidgwick  declares  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  talk  with  intelligent  German  women  now  or 
to  read  what  they  write  without  coming  across  this  genuine  contempt 
for  men  and  marriage.  It  is  a  reaction  that  must  wear  itself  out, 
because  it  is  against  the  inmost  nature  of  things  ;  but  it  will  not 
do  so  till  men  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  ideas.  As  long  as  they 
proclaim  that  kitchen,  church,  and  children  should  make  a  mental 
boundary  for  every  woman  they  proclaim  themselves  behind  their 
times,  because,  unfortunately  for  their  theory,  social  and  economic 
conditions  make  it  imperative  now  for  a  great  many  women  to  sup- 
ply their  own  larders  and  to  do  without  their  own  kitchens  and 
nurseries." 

The  opportunities  for  independence  offered  to  women  are  being 
daily  multiplied,  this  writer  assures  us.  The  world  of  trade  and 
enterprise  is  theirs : 

"New  markets  are  open  to  them,  offering  better  pay  and  greater 


Bl    1   LOW    AS    A    FIRE-SCREEN. 

'•  We  still  have  an  '  Iron  Chancellor.'  " 

—Hitmoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 
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freedom.  German  girls  find  good  posts  in  factories  and  in  some 
public  offices;  they  learn  bookbinding;  they  are  gardeners  and 
agriculturists  ;  they  are  clever  enough  to  find  fresh  ways  for  them- 
selves, little  by-paths  leading  from  the  broad  road  of  artistic  crea- 


FrenCH   Navy—"  Please  give  me  a  little  more  money." 

— Fischictto  (Turin). 

tion  there.  One  designed  and  embroidered  beautiful  sofa-cushions, 
and  lias  earned  a  small  fortune  by  them  ;  another  has  a  school  of 
embroidery  from  which  she  sends  table-covers;  another  invented 
a  distemper  lor  nursery  friezes  and  executes  her  own  designs  in  her 
own  medium.  Even  girls  who  have  money  are  caught  by  the  new 
spirit  and  engage  in  some  work,  often  philanthropic." 

The  modern  German  woman,  by  cultivating  art,  literature,  or 
some  branch  of  industry,  renders  herself  superior  to  failure,  such 
as  used  to  be  experienced  by  her  less  enlightened  sisters  of  a  past 
generation.     Moreover: 

"The  modern  spirit  is  a  leaven  that  has  not  worked  far  afield 
yet.  I  am  told  that  nearly  all  the  girls  moved  by  it  come  from 
the  bit;  cities,  and  especially  from  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  the 
smaller  towns  most  girls  are  leading  the  lives  their  mothers  led. 
They  dress,  dance,  embroider,  cook,  and  flirt;  they  make  bosom 
friends  and  quarrel  with  them  ;  if  they  marry,  they  make  good  wives 
and  mothers  from  the  sheer  domestic  point  of  view.     If  they  do 


not  marry,  their  whole  horizon  is  gloomy  and  demoralized.  They 
are  failures,  and  are  soured  by  a  sense  of  failure,  tho  they  are  vic- 
tims and  not  sinners. 

"Their  story  has  been  told  once  and  for  all  by  (iabrielle  Reuter 
in  her  novel  'Aus  Cuter  Familie.'and  when  you  read  it  you  rejoice, 
for  the  sake  of  your  sex,  that  the  cheerful  bachelor  girl  has  come 
at  last  to  (iermany." 


UNPREPAREDNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

NAVY 

FRANCE  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Sedan  because  she  did 
not  possess  the  force  of  men,  or  the  supplies  of  munitions, 
which  the  reports  made  to  Napoleon  III.  by  the  heads  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  alleged  to  be  on  hand.  This  state  of  things  has 
long  since  been  rectified  in  the  land  forces.  There  is  now  thought 
to  be  reason  for  believing  that  the  French  navy  is  in  a  terrible  con- 
dition of  disorganization  and  unfitness.  This  is  at  any  rate  the 
belief  of  Admiral  Germinet,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
eminent  of  naval  authorities  in  France.  The  Admiral  has  pub- 
lished his  views  through  a  correspondent  of  the  Petit  I'ar,  of 
Toulon,  the  great  naval  station,  dockyard,  and  arsenal  of  Southern 
France.  According  to  this  paper  Admiral  Germinet  stated  that 
the  French  Government  at  the  present  moment  does  not  pos 
even  50  per  cent,  of  the  naval  ammunition  which  ought  to  be  in 
storage.  "In  case  of  a  naval  battle  our  ships  after  three  hour'-  of 
fighting,  would  be  compelled  to  quit  battle  for  want  of  ammunition, 
and  even  if  they  repaired  to  the  arsenals  to  refit  they  could  not 
obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  powder  and  shot,  for  such  a  supply  does 
not  exist."  The  Petit  Var,  commenting  on  these  facts,  remarks 
of  the  apathy  of  the  French  Government : 

"This  alarming  situation  has  been  made  known  time  and  time 
again.  Reliable  reports  have  been  sent  in  to  the  new  Minister  of 
Marine  quite  recently.  We  were  told  at  the  Admiralty  offices  that 
the  real  state  of  affairs  was  well  known  to  the  Ministry,  but  it  was 
less  alarming  than  Admiral  Germinet  made  it  out  to  be.  At  the 
discussion  of  the  budget  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Minister 
of  Marine  had  asked  for  supplies  and  informed  the  deputies  that 
'great  pecuniary  sacrifices  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  acquire 
an  adequate  stock  of  naval  munitions.'  " 

According  to  the  Figaro  (Paris),  Premier  Clemenceau  is  highly 
indignant  with  Admiral  Germinet  and  has  made  an  official  com- 
munication to  the  press  in  which  he  threatens  to  inflict  upon  the 


■ 


1  111      111    I  r<i  I  II  M  . 


—Fischittto  (Turin). 
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VICEREGAL  COUNCILOR   GOKHALE. 

This  member  of  the  Government  of 
India,  in  a  recent  speech  in  London, 
said  that  if  reforms  are  not  granted  im- 
mediately, "the  mind  reels  to  think  of 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue." 


Admiral  a  "severe  punish- 
ment" lor  his  candor.  Subse- 
quent dispatches  inform  us 
that  the  Admiral  has  boon 
deposed  from  his  command. 
The  Figaro  objects  that  this 
is  not  the  method  of  William 
II.,  nor  of  Edward  VII.,  and 
continues : 

"In  England,  where  admi- 
rals on  active  service  may 
enter  Parliament,  technical  or 
other  journals  and  reviews  are 
all  the  time  publishing  articles 
or  remarks  made  in  interviews 
by  unretired  naval  officers. 
Should  we  in  republican 
France  be  less  liberal  than 
these  neighboring  monar- 
chies ?" 

The  RSpublique  Francaise 
(Paris)  applauds  Admiral 
Germinet.  He  failed  to  move 
the  powers  that  be,  and  now 


THE   HIGH   COURT  IN  CALCUTTA. 

This  Court,  says  the  London  Graphic,  "prides  itself  on  its  popularity  with  the  native  press  and  the 

sedition-mongers,  and  a  Hindu  judge  sits  on  the  bench,"  with  the  result  that  "  the  trials  of  offenders  on 

serious  charges  of  murder  or  conspiracy  against  the  Government  more  often  than  not  are  a  pure  farce.'' 


he  has  moved  the  peo- 
ple. This  writer  re- 
calls the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Negrier  who  was 
dismissed  from  the 
army  for  criticizing 
French  fortifications. 
■  Nevertheless  the  peo- 
ple were  roused,  and 
as  a  result  the  forts  of 
the  East  have  been  re- 
modeled and  the  west- 
ern frontier  fortified." 
"Our  fleet  and  its 
crews  are  doomed  to 
become  useless  heca- 
tombs," exclaims  the 
Eclair     (Paris). 

*  Frenchmen  who  grow 
so  frantically  excited 
over   the   report   of    murder    mystery,    pray    do   not   forget    the 
fleet."      "If  we  do  not  take   care,"   says   the  Lanteme  (Paris), 

*  France  will  soon  be  a  second  Russia,  and  the  democracy  will 
'be  supplanted  by  a  bureaucracy.  We  know  to  what  this  led 
■our  ally — to  Mukden  and  to  Tsushima.  We  should  take  warning 
from  this."  The  Action  (Paris)  would  like  to  know  "what  be- 
comes of  milliards  of  francs  that  are  being  voted  for  the  navy,  and 
whether  the  Ministry  is  trying  to  carry  out  the  real  wishes  of  the 
-nation."     It  continues: 

"Frenchmen  wish  to  learn  whether  our  fleet  is  oris  not  suffi- 
ciently armed  and  equipped  to  serve  in  time  of  war  or  whether 
it  is  only  adapted  to  kill  its  sailors  and  swallow  up  millions  of 
money  in  time  of  peace." 

But  Clemenceau's  idea  that  discretion  in  talking  about  the  navy 
■should  be  expected  from  naval  officers  in  high  command  is  favored 
by  the  Petite  Rdpublique  (Paris),  in  which  we  read  as  follows  : 

"Everybody  must  submit  to  discipline.  Admiral  Germinet  is 
therefore  in  the  wrong.  He  will  not  be  hanged,  but  if  he  receives 
a  censure  he  can  not  complain  that  it  is  unmerited.  And  yet  the 
■extraordinary  thing  in  this  incident  is  not  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Germinet,  but  rather  the  actual  condition  of  the  navy,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible."— Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH  RAGE  AT  THE  HINDU  PRESS 

/^-\NE  of  the  great  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  contend 
^-^  with  is  that  of  furnishing  the  readers  of  The  Literary 
DIGEST  with  a  fair  representation  of  public  opinion  in  India  as 
put  forth  by  the  vernacular  press.  The  British,  who  are  continu- 
ally assailed  in  these  native  papers,  naturally  declare  that  they  are 
libelous  and  treasonable.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  London  Graphic 
declares : 

"The  native  press,  vernacular  and  English,  has  been  the  prime 
cause  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  college-educated  youths  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  liritish  Government  and  the  English  in  India.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  has  meant  nothing  less  than  the  unchecked 
dissemination  of  malignant  lies,  and  gross  misrepresentation  of 
every  action  and  aim  of  the  British  Government,  and  has  teemed 
with  incitements  to  race  hatred,  and  not  only  the  palliation,  but 
the  glorification  of  murderous  crimes  and  conspiracies  against  the 
British  Government  and  British  officials,  English  or  native.  The 
highly  scientific,  codified  law  in  the  hands  of  hair-splitting  dia- 
lecticians is  totally  unsuited  to  the  proper  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  Bengal,  and  makes  efficient  administration  by  the 
executive  Government  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  country 
impossible." 

According  to  this  writer,  the  triumph  of  Japan  over  Russia  has 
led  the  Hindus  to  despise  Europeans  and  to  think  that  it  is  easy 

to  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
English  domination. 
Thus  we  read  of  these 
Asiatic  thinkers : 

"Japan's  success 
over  Russia  filled  these 
ill-regulated  minds 
with  grotesque  ideas 
of  early  possibilities; 
the  partition  of  Bengal 
gave  them  a  useful  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a 
baseless,  but  plausi- 
ble, case  against  the 
Government.  Then 
came  in  quick  succes- 
sion increased  violence 
of  newspaper  lan- 
guage, followed  by 
menacing  speeches  at 
open-air  meetings,  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  boy- 


cott by  force,  insults  to  soli- 
tary Europeans,  attempts  to 
murder  officials,  the  use  of 
bombs,  and,  finally,  the  organ- 
ization of  a  very  dangerous 
conspiracy,  the  extent  of  which 
does  not  seem  even  yet  to  be 
known  to  the  Government. 

"The  next  stage  will  be  out- 
rages against  property  and 
life  on  a  larger  scale,  the  fo- 
menting of  strikes  on  the  rail- 
ways, in  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment, in  the  Government 
offices  and  presses,  and  in 
private  mills  and  other  indus- 
trial concerns. 

"  I  doubt  if  such  a  program 
can  be  successfully  organized, 
1.  tit  it  is  certain  to  be  attempt- 
ed, with  the  object  of  paraly- 
zing the  ordinary  official  and 
commercial  administration  of 
every-day  affairs. 

"  Drastic  measures  are  re- 
quired, and  that  instantly.  In- 
fection has  spread  enormously 


LAJPAT    RAI, 

A  brilliant  Hindu  journalist  whose 
utterances  have  made  him  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  English  Government. 
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amor  .  lined  in  virulence  during 

its  progress.     Unchecked  it  will  spread  downward  and  upward  to 
the  masses  and  to  the  army. 

"  Let  us  sincerely  pray  that  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  adminis- 
tration ol  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Morley  will  not  be 'Insufficient 
or  too  lati 


"PETER   SIMPLE"  OF  SERVIA 

TIN",  memoirs  <>i  kin-sand  princes  arerarelj  edifying  reading. 
tndal  and  malice  are  the  watchmen  of  the  palace  g 
The  must  insignificant  ol  kiu^s  is  a  fair  target  for  calumny.  And 
now  that  Servia  has  been  brought  into  prominence  as  representing 
Pan-Slavism  in  Europe  it  is  by  no  means  surprizing  that  Peter. 
Kin;:  of  Servia.  has  brought  down  a  storm  of  public  criticism  upon 
his  head.  He  is  a  sovereign  <>l  singular  courage  and  persistence; 
but  European  opinion  of  him  as  a  man  is  well  represented  by  an 
article  contributed  to  Reynold's  Newspaper  (London),  which  is 
doubtless  inspired  by  some  animus.  I  nit  bears  on  its  surface  the 
nee  of  a  certain  truthfulness.      In  this  article  we  read  : 

"Peter  has  aged  tremendously  during  the  few  and   evil  years  of 
his  reign.     When   he  came  to   Belgrade  five  years  ago  he  was  the 


A    DIHD  OUT  OF  HAND. 

Emperor  01   Austria  (tohisbird)    'It  you're  doing  this  war< 

dance  in  honor  of  my  jubilee,  I  rather  wish  you  wouldn't.     I'm  an 
old  man,  and  it  doesn't  amuse  me."  Punch  (London). 

type  of  the  decayed  military  man  whom  one  sees  at  Continental 
gaming  resorts,  with  shifty  eyes,  deep  lines,  and  apologetic  mau- 
lers, but  vestiges  of  smartness  and  a  certain  suavity  of  manner. 
Vow  he  is  irritable  and  peevish,  and  very,  very  old,  tho  in  years 
only  sixty-two.  His  face  is  the  color  of  ashes  and  composed  of 
oi  livid  flesh. 
"Petei   has  had  a  strange  romantic  career,  full  of  disappoint* 

merits.      1  [e  fought  with  a  certain  amount  of  courage  for  the  French 

against  the  Germans,  and  led  a  small  body  of  insurgents  in  Bosnia 
luring  the  rebellion  of  1875.     Put  the  greater  pan  of  his  life  has 

pent  in  penurious  exile  and  shady  adventures.      Perhaps  the 

greatest  disappointment  oi  his  life  has  been  the  crowning  si 

of  all  his  efforts,  whereby  at  last  he  secured  a  shaky  throne." 

nis.  indeed,  a  half  imbecile  sa\ agi 

cording  to   this   writer.      Peter    is   as   Stupid    as  the   monarch   who 

wanted  to  know  how  the  apple  got   into  the  dumpling.     The  fol- 
lowi;  ite  illustrates  this  : 

■  He  had  a  very  indiffen         :<     ition,  and  has  not  been  able  to 

fortify  it  by  any  natural  quickness  ol  intelligence,     Indeed,  he  has 
done  his  best  to  justify  the  nickname  ol   Peter  Simple,  which  has 

1  iid  upon  him  by  his  intimates.      One  day  he  asked  one 

of  hi-  the  number  oi  his  children.    'Five,1  was  the  reply. 

II'  1  odded  and  blinked,  and.  aftei  a  pause,  inquired  how  many  <>i 

them  were  boys.     He  was  told  three.     Then,  aftei  another  pause, 

ked,  with   evei  -<\   deep  interest,  'How  many 

In  moral  1   he  i~   described   as  "a   weak,  vacillating, 


sh  creature."  He  used  to  appear  in  public,  but  his  bad  horse- 
manship caused  many  accidents  and  he  now  lives  in  retirement. 
To  quote  this  writer  : 

"When  he  first  came  to  the  throne,  he  made  a  great  point  of 
showing  himself  about  as  much  as  possible.  He  attended  maneu- 
vers on  a  carefully  trained  charger,  and  even  rode  about  the  streets 
with  only  one  or  two  attendants.  Put  his  inexperience  as  a  horse- 
man caused  him  to  slip  off  several  times,  and  he  decided  not  to 
risk  any  further  bruises  or  loss  of  dignity. 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  a  sort  of  self-con- 
stituted prisoner,  almost  like  the  Pope.  He  scarcely  evei 
out  of  his  palace,  and  sees  as  few  people  as  possible.  His  meals 
are  very  melancholy  affairs.  Scarcely  any  one  speaks,  and  the 
food  is  of  the  very  simplest,  for  he  has  scarcely  any  appetite.  He- 
only  drinks  water  at  table,  but  is  said  to  consume  a  great  deal  of 
old  slivovits  (plum  brandy)  in  private. 

"The  father  and  son  are  by  no  means  on  friendly  terms  ;  indeed 
it  is  said  that  George's  recent  mission  was  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  Europe,  and  especially  Russia,  for  the  deposition 
of  Peter." 

The  amiable  Crown  Prince,  whose  enemies  look  upon  him  as 
"a  raving  lunatic,"  is  admitted  even  by  his  "adherents"  to  be  "ab- 
normal." He  has  no  affection  for  his  father,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident : 

"  Peter  has  absolutely  no  control  over  him.  and  his  remonstrances 
are  received  with  open  derision.  When  they  both  go  to  a  ball 
together,  the  father  mildly  invites  his  son  to  come  away  with  him, 
knowing  that  otherwise  there  is  sure  to  be  a  scandal.  Put  George 
always  makes  a  practise  of  refusing  any  request  made  by  Peter, 
even  tho  his  own  inclination  might  happen  to  agree  with  it.  He 
said  one  day  to  Peter,  'You  are  in  a  great  fright  that  some  one 
will  kill  you.  You  need  not  worry  yourself.  1  will  be  the  one  to 
kill  you  when  the  time  comes.'" 

Further  particulars  with  regard  to  this  future  monarch  of  Servia 
are  thus  given  : 

"He  is  very  fond  of  going  to  balls  and  parties,  but  his  notion  of 
amusing  himself  there  is  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  gnawing  his  nails  and  gazing  into  space.  Then  his  eyes  be- 
gin to  wander,  and  he  takes  a  fancy  to  some  girl  or  other  and  an 
aide  de-camp  is  sent  to  bid  her  to  the  presence  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. When  she  comes  he  either  has  nothing  to  say  to  her  or 
makes  insulting  observations. 

"  He  takes  sudden  and  violent  likes  and  dislikes,  none  of  them 
of  long  duration.  When  the  appearance  of  any  one  irritates  him, 
he  usually  strikes  a  blow  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  throws 
tin-  nearest  missile  available.  Sometimes,  however,  he  deliberately 
picks  a  quarrel." 


ILLITERACY  IN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  RECRUITS- In 
The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  we  rind  the  following 
Interesting  note  Concerning  the  intellectual  status  of  French  and 
( rerman  Boldiers  : 

"  In  France,  the  number  of  illiterates  among  the  recruits  enrolled 
last  year  showed  a  slight  deriease.  it  is.  consequently,  alarming 
to  learn  that  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than  12,000  illiterates 
among   this   year's  batch  of  recruits.      With   the  object   ol    t) 

the  knowledge  ol  the  young  conscripts,  questions  were  put  to  a 
number  of  them  :  the  answ  ei  s  given  to  these  inquiries  prove  highly 
characteristic.    Oneoi  these  recruits  described  Austerlitz  as 
oi  Napoleon's  ambassadors ;  another  held  the  Maid  oi  Orleans  to 

be  a  French  queen,  who  in  1871  was  burnt  by  the  Prussians;  the 
third  was  under  the  impression  that  Victor  Hugo  was  a  former 
lawyei  and  composer,  who  had  discovered  vaccination.  In  con- 
tradistinction, the  number  of  illiterates  among  the  Prussian  red  uits 
continues  to  diminish.      The  figures    for  now    available. 

In  that  year  there  weie  151.000  men  enrolled  for  the  army,  out  of 
which  number  Only  JQ,  or  0.0;,  per  cent,  were  without  schooling. 
In  the  case  ol  the  navv.  9,481  men  were  enlisted,  and  of  these  only 

one  was  without  educat ion.     The  total  percentage  oi  unedui 

nun  in  army  and  navy  combined  amounted  in  1007  to  0.03  per 
cent.      This  shows  a    marked    progl  •'   the  per- 

cent.ce  amounted  to 
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A  WARNING  TO  AIR-SHIP   INVESTORS 

IT   is  quite  possible  that  those  industrious  persons  now  engaged 
in  floating  gold-mine  stocks  or  in  perfecting  various  impossible 

"electric"  processes,  may  turn  in  the  near  future  to  the  promising 
field  of  aerial  navigation.     We  are  told  by  Engineering  News 

(New  York,  December  10)  that  public  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  incorporation  of  one  company  to  operate  a  line  of 
freight  and  passenger  air-ships,  and  it  fears  that  there  will  be 
plenty  more  such  companies  advertised  within  the  next  few  years. 
We  may  expect  also,  this  paper  thinks,  that  companies  to  build, 
sell,  and  operate  new  types  of  flying-machines  will  before  long  be 
seeking  stock  subscriptions  in  every  city  in  the  country.  How- 
shall  we  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  ?  The  advice  of  the 
journal  named  above  is  to  keep  clear  of  the  whole  business. 
Aviation,  the  editor  thinks,  is  certainly  not  yet  in  the  commercial 
stage.     He  say>  : 

"So  far  as  the  possibilities  in  freight  transportation  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  passed  with  a  word.  Wherever  ordinary  methods 
of  transportation  on  land  are  available,  it  will  be  absurd  to  carry 
goods  of  any  sort  through  the  air.  The  cost  of  such  transport 
would  be  measured  not  in  mills  per  ton  mile,  as  in  rail  or  water 
carriage,  or  cents  per  ton  mile,  as  in  wagon  haulage,  but  in  dollars 
or  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton  mile. 

"It  is  true  that  for  exploration  in  difficult  country,  as  over  the 
Arctic  ice  or  in  rough  mountain  regions,  there  are  possibilities 
in  the  air-ship.  But  such  use,  of  course,  is  rather  scientific  than 
commercial. 

"  For  the  carriage  of  passengers,  the  necessary  risks  attendant 
upon  flight  through  the  air,  either  with  the  dirigible  balloon  or  the 
aeroplane,  are  certain  to  limit  passenger  traffic  to  the  field  of  sport 
and  amusement.  This  is,  of  course,  a  much  more  considerable 
field  than  is  often  realized.  The  public  is  willing  to  pay  very  high 
prices  for  mere  amusement,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
few  years  hence  aeroplane  flights  will  be  a  drawing  card  at  county 
fairs  and  other  public  occasions,  just  as  ordinary  balloon  ascen- 
sions have  been  for  a  century  past.  The  experience  of  the  high- 
speed automobile,  too,  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
leisure  class  of  wealthy  men  who  find  vent  for  their  surplus  energies 
in  undertaking  all  sorts  of  risky  exploits.  Flight  through  the  air 
may  very  likely  become  as  popular  a  fad  a  few  years  hence  as 
automobile  racing  is  to-day  :  but  it  will  have  just  as  little  relation 
to  the  serious,  practical,  every-day  business  of  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  for  the  great  workaday  world  as  have  the  hundred- 
horsepower  automobiles  that  break  speed  records  in  France  or 
America." 

But  surely  the  flier  is  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warfare 
of  the  future  ?  No  ;  the  writer  will  not  even  allow  us  this  crum 
of  comfort.     We  read  : 

"It  is  said  that  the  leading  military  nations  are  vying  with  each 
other  at  the  present  time  in  the  development  of  military  air-ships, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  these  structures  can  be  made  practi- 
callv  useful  in  the  serious  business  of  actual  warfare.  ...  Of  all 
the  apparatus  ever  proposed  for  use  on  the  battle-field,  a  flying- 
machine  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  vulnerable.  It  offers  an 
ideal  mark  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Its  limitations  of  weight 
forbid  its  protection  by  any  sort  of  armor.  Had  the  flying-machine 
"  been  developed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  projectiles  were 
limited  to  small  velocities  and  short  ranges,  it  might  have  per- 
formed some  service  in  observing  the  enemy's  forces;  but  with 
modern  infantry  rifles  discharging  projectiles  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  2.700  feet  per  second,  and  with  light  artillery  fitted  to 
discharge  a  perfect  hail-storm  of  bullets  having  equal  velocity  and 

I  range,  the  rise  of  an  air-ship  at  any  point  within  several  miles  of 
a  hostile  army  would  be  merely  the  signal  for  its  immediate 
destruction 
"There  is,  however,  one  possible  field  of  usefulness  for  the  aero- 
plane, should  it  be  developed  to  be  reasonably  reliable,  which 
seems  to  have  some  promise.  This  is  the  bearing  of  dispatches 
across  friendlv  territorv.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  dirigible  bal- 
: 


quired  to  handle  it,  could  be  of  any  practical  service  to  an  army 
in  the  field,  even  within  its  own  lines  If.  however,  an  aeroplane 
Can  be  developed  which  can  ascend  and  alight  at  any  desired  point, 
it  might  be  made  use  of  to  cany  messages  back  and  forth  between 
the  posts  of  an  army  operating  in  the  field." 


HOW  MEN  THINK 

'I  \  J  1 1  ETI I  E  R  we  always  think  in  words,  and  whether  thought, 
_  V  V  '  as  civilized  men  understand  thought,  is  possible  without  a 
knowledge  of  articulate  speech,  has  long  been  a  moot  point,  [t 
is  certain,  however,  that  when  we  carry  out  any  extended  course 
of  thought  we  are  apt  to  put  it  mentally  into  words,  because  we 
should  do  the  same,  orally,  if  we  tried  to  communicate  it  to 
another.  Recent  investigation  shows  that  this  verbal  aid  to 
thought  takes  different  forms  in  different  persorts.  A  contributor 
to  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  28)  puts  the  matter  thus  : 

"To  fix  their  memories,  and  ulteriorly  to  think,  men  make  use 
of  images,  but  all  do  not  use  the  same  kind  of  representation.  We 
may  nevertheless,  following  the  studies  of  Charcot,  reduce  them 
to  three  types. 

"These  types  may  be  understood  from  the  following  questions  : 

"  Verbal  Audition.  When  you  think,  are  you  one  of  those  who( 
hear  within  themselves,  interiorly,  mentally,  all  the  words  of  their 
thought,  like  Rivarol.  who  declared  that  in  retreat  and  in  silence, 
a  man  in  meditation  hears  within  himself  a  secret  voice  calling  by 
name  all  the  objects  of  which  he  thinks  ? 

"  Verbal  Visual  Imagination.  Are  you  one  of  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  read  the  words  of  their  thought  as  if  written  before 
them  ?  Charma  has  said,  'We  think  our  writing  as  we  write  our 
thought.'  In  this  case  is  it  your  own  handwriting  that  you  see,  or 
printed  characters  ?     How  are  the  lines  arranged  ? 

"  Vei'bal  Articulation.  Finally,  are  you  one  of  those  who  speak 
mentally  the  words  of  their  thoughts  ?  Are  you  like  Montaigne, 
who  tells  us,  'What  we  say,  we  must  first  say  to  ourselves;  we 
must  make  it  sound  inwardly  in  our  ears,  before  giving  it  out  to 
others '  ?  

"  But,  as  Bieroliet  remarks,  the  subjects  can  not  be  divided  into 
three  classes  so  rigorously  definite.  There  are  innumerable  com- 
binations of  intermediate  types,  which  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
because  they  act  sometimes  like  types  of  one  kind  and  sometimes 
like  another. 

"  The  work  of  G.  St-  Paul  is  based  on  answers  from  two  hundred 
subjects.     He  classes  them  thus  : 

"The  verbo-auditive  represents  his  words  as  sounds  heard  with- 
in him;  this  is  very  nearly  the  type  that  hears  like  Rivarol;  he 
does  not  articulate  the  words  that  he  thinks;  'when  he  learns  by 
heart,  he  does  not  move  his  lips.' 

"The  auditive-motor  verbal  both  hears  and  speaks  his  thought, 
either  simultaneously — these  cases  seem  very  rare — or  rather  suc- 
cessively, as  with  subjects  who  carry  on  mental  conversations  or 
dialogs,  who  speak  and  hear  a  voice  answering  them. 

"The  verbo-motor  has  in  his  phonator  muscles  appropriate  con- 
tractions for  expressing  all  his  mental  representations.  Montaigne 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  this  type. 

"The  Xuma  Roumestan  of  Dauclet  realizes  this  verbo-motor 
type.     In  order  to  think,  he  needs  to  talk. 

"The  motor  acts  his  thought  mentally.  His  thoughts  are  trans- 
lated into  facial  gestures.  When  these  motor  types  hear  one  read 
apiece,  they  take,  in  part  at  least,  the  attitudes  corresponding  to 
the  events  described.  The  motor  type  is  recognizable  by  its  de- 
meanor ;  the  motors  are  gesticulators. 

"The  verbo-visnal  motor  is  the  type  that  spontaneously  pro- 
nounces and  reads,  at  the  same  time,  the  words  of  his  thoughts. 

"The  verbo-visual,  discovered  by  Galton,  reads  mentally  before 
his  eves  nis  thoughts,  written  or  printed,  generally  in  black  on  a 
white  ground. 

"The  auditive-visual  verbal,  both  sees  his  thoughts  written  and 
hears  them  spoken  mentally.  This  type  is  exceptional.  The 
author  cites  only  two  cases,  of  which  one  saw  and  heard  simul- 
taneously, the  other  in  succession,      Finally,  the  'indifferent  type  ' 
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is  that  which    thinks   sometimes    with    images   of   one  kind   and 
sometimes  with  another." 

Dr.  St.  Paul's  n  that  the  two  hundred  persons  that  lie 

investigated  are  divided  a>  follows  among  these  various  tyi  • 
.  which  met/ 

•  B  ao 

1>-    '\  12 

E.  Attentat  |J 

/•'.  Verbo-vi-ual  motor  types  20 

G.    Alld:tl'.  1 

alternative  1 

//.  Vcrlx>-indirtercnt :  simultaneous  o 

alternative  1 
/.    Indeterminatt- 


Total 


3° 
200 


Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DRINK1NG-CUPS  OF   ICE 

GOBLETS  made  of  ice.  for  use  in  hot  weather,  are  familiar  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  According  to  Cosmos  (1'aris, 
November  2i),  they  originated  in  Holland,  where  they  are  widely 
used.     The  process  of  manufacture  is  thus  described  : 

"These  goblets,  which  of  course  are  intended  to  be  used  only 
once,  are  made  very  cheaply  :  they  are  covered,  when  used,  with 
a  wrapper  of  paraffined  paper,  to  prevent  the  hand  from  coming 
directly  into  contact  with  the  ice. 

"This  sounds  simple  enough  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  execution  of  the  plan  has  presented  no  difficulties.  There 
have  been  many  :  and  the  inventor  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
them  only  by  repeated  trials  and  experiments. 

"In  the  first  goblets  made,  the  bottom  always  broke  spontane- 
ously. The  inventor  has  remedied  this  fault  by  giving  the  cups 
such  a  shape  that  the  sides  diminish  in  thickness  from  below  up 
and  that  the  bottom  is  thick  and  hollowed  out  below  (see  Fig.  1). 
All  air-bubbles  are  also  removed  during  the  freezing  process. 
This  result  is  arrived  at  as  follows  : 

"An  outer  mold  (Fig.  2.  No.  3)  receives  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water;  an  interior  form,  perfectly  centered,  is  introduced  and 
causes  the  water  to  rise,  between  the  two,  to  the  desired  height 
(13).  Then  the  whole  is  plunged  into  the  freezing  mixture  of  the 
ice-machine  (11).     In  Fig.  2,  the  water,  before  freezing  into  goblet 
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and  at  the  right  the  beginning  of  the  proc- 

■Jin-,  to  an  equal  thickness  over  the 

whol.  ;  the  goblet  Is  thus  completed 

!t"in  on  Ol  the  shape  imposed  upon  it  by 

pushes  the  ail  bubbles  down- 
ward, and   it    .1  illj  an    interior  pro). 

■■  1  ngthening  it. 
UCting    metal,  which    facilitates 

the  fri  i.les  the  mold  to  be  removed  by  simply  dip- 

ll    the  same 


time  slightly  melts  the  surface  of  the  goblet.     The  inner  form  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  non-conducting  inexpansible  material,  such 
1  :  it  is  removed  quickly  by  some  such  device  as  a  cen- 
tral screw,  bearing  against  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

"Alter  removal  of  the  molds,  the  goblet  is  placed  in  its  sheath 
of  parchment-paper  (Fig.  1)  and  preserved  in  cold  storage.     After 
•  is  thrown  away." — Translation  made  fo>   The   LITERARY 
Digest. 


<  i'.MPLETED  GOBLET  OF  ICE. 


THE  ALPINE  AFTERGLOW 

'~T~'HIS  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  twilight  phenomena 
*■  that  seem  to  have  the  same  origin.  None  of  these  occurs 
during  the  quarter-hour  preceding  sunrise  or  following  sunset. 
They  include  the  recoloration  of  the  Alps  after  sunset,  the  diver- 
ging rays  seen  at  twilight  streaming 
from  the  west  or  east,  the  purple 
glows  iii  the  east  or  west,  the  glows 
following  volcanic  eruptions,  the 
"second  ray"  seen  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
India,  etc.  Mr.  E.  Durand-Greville, 
a  French  observer,  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  single  explanation  cov- 
ering all  these  phenomena.  His 
papers,  first  published  in  the 
Comptes  Kendus  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  are  thus  condensed 
and  presented  in  Science  Abstracts 
(London)  : 

"The  first  observations  to  the 
point  were  made  at  Banyuls,  in 
February,  1896,  Directly  the  sun 
disappeared    behind    the    Pyrenees, 

the  gray-blue  shadow  of  the  earth  was  projected  on  the  mists 
overhanging  the  sea  horizon  in  the  east.  More  than  half  an  hour 
later  there  appeared  below  the  dark  band  a  light  band,  followed 
later  by  a  second  dark  band.  This  lower  dark  band  gradually 
widened,  overtaking  the  other  two.  Since  then  the  author  has 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  level  country,  and  in  all  lati- 
tudes between  Rome  and  Stockholm,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  light  band  appears  earlier  on  the  plains  than  in  the  mountains. 
Arctowsky  has  seen  the  two  first  bands  under  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  sun  not  sinking  low  enough  below  the  horizon  to  render  the 
third  band  visible.  These  observations  show  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  recoloration  of  the  Alps  after  sunset  is  only  one  manifesta- 
tion of  a  general  phenomenon,  rendered  more  striking  by  local 
conditions.  The  explanation  by  an  incurving  of  the  solar  rays  due 
to  the  chilled  air  in  the  valleys  must  therefore  be  rejected.  The 
author  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  permanent  existence 
of  a  luminous  conoid  within  the  cone  of  the  earth's  shadow.  The 
cause,  lie  adds,  is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  layer  of  inversion 
of  temperature  which  Teisserenc  de  Bort  has  shown  to  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  at  an  altitude  of  12  to  14  kilometers  [7  to  9  miles]. 
The  luminosity  in  question  never  descends  to  the  earth's  surface, 
the  observations  giving  1.600  meter-  Eeet]  as  the  minimum 

approach.  Similar  phenomena  to  the  above  also  occur  in  the 
morning  before  dawn,  but  the  observations  are  less  numerous. 
The  evening  observations  were  made  upon  clouds  as  well  as  mists, 
namely  cirrus  at  9  kilometers  ff>  miles]  altitude,  and  cumulus 
sometimes  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  Some  15  or  ro  minutes  alter 
sunset  tlie  cirrus  near  the  eastern  horizon  becomes  reilluminated. 
and  then  the  other  clouds  also  liecome  visible  again  successively 
from  east    to   west,  this   second    illumination   being   followed   by  a 

d  extinction." 

Another  explanation,  which  requires  some  imagination  for  its 

sted  by  II.  Deslandres,  who  supposes  that  the 

.visible  ultraviolet  rays.     If  the  atmosphere 

were  trans  mch   rays  (which  is  yet  unproved)  they  would 

by  the  atmosphere  than  the  visible 

ind  might  t.uise    the  phenomenon  in  question.     To  quote 
acts  : 
"It  It  be  assumed   that   these   1.  phosphor* 
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atmospheric  particles,  a  hot  unnatural  supposition  in  the  case  of 
ultraviolet  rays,  then  the  phenomenon  ot  second  twilight  can  he 
explained  by  their  intervention.  The  author  suggests  a  method 
by  which  search  might  be  made  lor  the  supposed  new  rays,  and 
other  similar  rays.  .  .  .  The  equipment  should  comprize  all  the 
known  means  for  detection  of  invisible  radiations  :  such  as  photo 
graphic  plates,  phosphorescent  substances,  and  instruments  for 
measuring  the  conductibility  of  the  air  and  the  discharge  of  elec- 
trified bodies.  The  observations  would  be  made  on  a  mountain  or 
even  from  a  balloon." 


EFFECT  OF  RADIUM  ON   PLANTS 

EXPERIMENTERS  on  this  subject  have  hitherto  failed  to 
agree,  the.  majority  reporting  that  radium  retards  plant- 
growth,  while  a  respectable  minority  assert  that  it  stimulates  it. 
Prof.  Charles  Stuart  Gager,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
now  shows  that  both  are  right — radium  is  a  plant  stimulant,  but, 
like  other  stimulants,  if  used  in  excess  it  may  do  injury,  or  even 
kill.  Says  Professor  Gager,  reporting  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments in  The  American  Naturalist  (Boston,  December)  : 

"My  own  investigations  have  led  to  the  conviction,  already  re- 
ported, that  radium  rays  act  as  a  stimulus  to  plants.  If  this  stimu- 
lus ranges  between  a  minimum  and  an  optimum  point  an  excitation 
of  function  results;  if  beyond  the  optimum  point,  a  depression  of 
function,  passing  to  complete  inhibition  as  the  strength  or  duration 
of  the  treatment  is  increased  beyond  the  point  of  optimum  stimu- 
lation.    The  following  experiments  are  chosen  from  nearly  two 
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FIG.  I.      EFFECT  OX    THE   GERMINATION    AND    GROWTH    OF  OATS 
CAUSED   BY  EXPOSING    THE    GRAINS   BEFORE    PLANTING. 

hundred,  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
above  conclusions  are  based." 

The  fact  that  radium  may  retard  growth  in  some  cases  and  stim- 
ulate it  in  others  is  shown  by  the  tests  on  oats.  In  the  first, 
twenty  grains,  exposed  before  sprouting  to  radium  for  six  days, 
were  planted,  together  with  twenty  others,  unexposed,  in  similar 
soil.     Says  Professor  Gager  : 

"The  control  grains  germinated  two  days  sooner  than  those  ex- 
posed, and,  at  the  end  of  seven  days  after  planting,  the  seedlings 
from  the  exposed  grains  were  just  appearing  above  the  soil,  while 
the  control  plants  were  several  centimeters  tall. 

"  In  order  to  test  the  effect  on  germination  and  growth  of  radium 
rays  in  the  soil,  16  unsoaked  grains  of  '  Lincoln  '  oats  were  sown  in 
soil  in  a  flower-pot,  in  3  concentric  circles,  at  distances  of  7  milli- 
meters, 22  millimeters,  and  45  millimeters  from  the  center  of  the 
pot.  At  the  center  the  sealed  glass  tube  of  radium  (i,5oo,oooX) 
was  inserted  vertically  into  the  soil,  with  the  end  containing  the 
radium  at  a  depth  of  about  5  millimeters  below  the  surface.  A 
control  culture  was  similarly  arranged  with  an  empty  glass  tube. 
After  an  exposure  of  106  hours  the  seedlings  in  the  pot  containing 
the  radium  were  all  up,  and  were  most  decidedly  taller  than  those 
in  the  control  culture,  three  of  which  were  not  yet  up,  and  all  of 
which  were  less  developed  in  every  way  than  those  exposed  to  the 
radium. 

"The  plants  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  exposed  culture  averaged 
50  millimeters,  those  in  the  middle  circle  46  millimeters,  and  those 
in  the  inner  circle  42  millimeters  taller  than  those  in  the  corre- 
sponding circles  of  the  control. 

"On  the  sixth  day  after  planting,  the  radium  tube  was  changed 
to  the  control,  and  the  empty  tube  replaced  the  radium.  The  pot 
Cwas  then  irradiated  (CR  in  the  figure)  and  R  became  the  con- 
trol.    At  the  end  of  five  days  after  this  change  the  plants  in  CR 


weii'  ih'.u  1\  as  tall  as  those  in  ( "and  the  exposure  was  photographed. 
Eventliallj  the  plants  in  (  A' exceeded  those  in  A',  and  thus,  by 
changing  the  radium  tube  from  one  pot  to  the  other,  the  growth 
oi  either  culture  could  be  accelerated  at  will." 

Other   experiments    conducted    by    Professor  Gager  show    that 
when  radium  retards  growth,  such  retardation  varies  directly  with 


FIG.  2.  ACCELERATION  OF  GERMINATION  AND  GROWTH  01'  OATS 

Caused  by  placing  a  sealed  glass  tube  of  radium  in  the  soil  (R). 
The  tube  in  C  is  empty. 

the  length  of  exposure  ;  that  radium  retards  the  formation  of  starch  ; 
that  it  may  either  hasten  or  inhibit  plant-respiration,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  and  that  it  accelerates  the  fermentation  due  to 
ordinary  yeast.  Radioactive  air  is  shown  to  have  a  decided  effect 
on  plant-growth  and  radioactive  water  is  also  effective.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  radioactivity  is  widely  present  in  nature,  it  is,  the 
writer  thinks,  a  factor  in  the  normal  environment  of  plants.  He 
says  : 

"  Radioactivity  .  .  .  exists  in  air  and  soil,  in  spring-water,  and 
in  freshly  fallen  rain  and  snow.  Potassium,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food,  has  been  found  by  Campbell  to  give  off 
'beta '  rays,  and  some  evidence  has  also  been  found  that  calcium 
possesses  the  same  property.  The  researches  of  many  investiga- 
tors have  clearly  demonstrated  the  general  occurrence  in  nature 
of  free  negative  electrons.  These  discoveries  not  only  add  to  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  physiological  role  of 
radium  rays,  but  also  point  out  the  way  for  further  investigatioi   " 

Excessive  exposure  to  the  rays  does  harm  to  the  plants,  it  ap- 
pears, by  altering  the  structure  of  their  tissues.     We  read : 

"These  effects  are  due  chiefly  to  a  disturbance  of  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  cambium,  and  are  in  harmony  with  results  of 
experiments  on  animals,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  embry- 
onic tissue  is  more  sensitive  than  any  other.  After  an  exposure  of 
seeds  under  certain  conditions,  the  cambium  is  frequently  entirely 


FIG.   3.      SAME    CULTURES   AS    SHOWN    IN  FIG.  2,  SIX    DAYS    LATER. 

The  radium  tube  is  now  in  C  (C  R),  and  R  serves  as  the  control. 

lacking,  all  of  the  cells  in  the  given  organ  having  passed  over  into 
the  mature  state.  The  treatment  appears  to  accelerate  the  ap- 
proach of  senescence.  .  .  .  Interesting  possibilities  are  here  sug- 
gested along  the  line  of  experimental  mutation. 

"Experiments  like  those  described  in  this  paper  have  been  many 
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times  repeated  with  confirmatory  results,  and  seem  amply  to  justify 
the  general  conclusion,  earlier  stated,  that  radium  rays  are  a  stim- 
ulus to  plant  activities.  The  reaction  to  a  stimulus  between  the 
minimum  and  optimum  points  is  an  excitation,  or  acceleration  of 
the  given  process  ;  the  reaction  to  an  over  (superoptimal)  stimulus 
is  a  depression,  or  retardation  of  function,  and.  if  the. stimulus  is 
sufficiently  intense,  complete  inhibition  or  ultimate  death." 


"DARK"   FLASHES  OF  LIGHTNING 

E\  1  K  since  experimenters  began  to  photograph  lightning,  they 
have  been  bothered  bv  images  on  the  plate  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  ordinary  lightning  flash,  except  that  they 
are  black  instead  of  brilliant.  Since  these  are  never  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  the  product  of  chemical 
conditions  on  the  plate,  but  the  accepted  theory  now  is  that  they 
are  caused  by  flashes  so  bright  as  to  "reverse  "  the  image.  The 
most  interesting  lightning  pictures  are  taken  with  a  moving  camera, 
which  spreads  the  image  out  into  a  band,  revealing  the  fact  that 
most  flashes  are  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  separate  discharges. 
An  interesting  series  of  pictures  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Axel  I.arsen.  a  young  Dane,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York.  December  12)  by 
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LIGHTNING    II   ISHBS   BHOWINQ  BBPARATB   RUSHES  AND   Bl   \'   K 
DISCHARGE. 

James   Cooke   Mills.     Mr.  Mills  illustrates    the  "dark   flash"  by 
ribing  a  photograph  taken  during  a  severe  thunder-storm   in 
Chicago,  on  September  1.      Says  Mr.  Mills: 

"This  flash  is  composed  of  forty  separate  discharges,  marie  up 
ol  one  band,  which  in  all  probability  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  rushes  or  oscillations  very  close  together,  and  one  black 
discharge.  It  is  this  black  discharge  which  makes  this  flash  the 
.;.  .Hid  the  photograph  shows  it  running  parallel  and 
on  both  sides  ol  the  first  bright  rush,  the  boundary  line  on  the  inner 

side  being  more  plainly  marked.     From  this  black  discharge  issue 

il  s. i <  1  < ■  I >i. on  lies  on  both  side>.  a  large  one  spreading  out  o\  er 
ntly.    These  side  branches  all  point- 
ing down".  ite  that  the  black  rush  was  a  downward  Stroke, 
and  tl                      nd  to  prove  thai  it  must   have   hail  a  good  deal  of 

1 1  musi  ha  the  «  ay  for  the  first 

hich  in    .ill  probability   proceeded    from  the 

v,  idth  Of  the   bi  ight   disc! 
its.  would  confirm  this  opinion 
.is    w  ide  at    the  If.wei    pari 

I  ><■  tli'  -i-  in.  hai  gea   with  d 

:   09(  iH.it  path  ?       The   writer  be- 


lieves that  the  two  discharges  were  one  inside  the  other,  one  dis- 
charge forming,  so  to  speak,  a  tube  through  which  the  other 
ed.  Possibly  the  bright  discharge  may  even  be  part  of  the 
dark  one.  altho  it  appears  as  if  the  bright  flash  is  entirely  separate. 
To  quote  further: 

"Authorities  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
these  dark  rushes.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  there  really 
are  no  black  discharges,  but  what  appear  as  such  are  excessively 
bright  rushes  causing  a  reversal  of  the  image  on  the  plate.  This 
explanation  may  be  the  true  one  if  we  understand  the  word  'bright- 
ness '  to  mean  increased  actinic  power  of  light.  In  the  black  dis- 
charge represented  this  chemical  effect  must  have  been  extremely 
high,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  smallest  hair-like  extremities  of 
the  side  branches  are  well  reproduced  on  the  picture  as  black,  in 
comparison  with  the  broader  and  to  all  appearance  more  powerful 
discharges  following  after. 

"  It  was  at  first  thought  likely  that  we  had  to  deal  with  an  inter- 
ference phenomenon,  but  the  idea  was  discarded.  Then  it  was 
suggested  that  the  black  discharge  was  probably  due  to  slow  os- 
cillations (the  width  of  it  would  tend  to  confirm  this),  and  what 
appeared  as  black  on  the  plate  would  be  in  reality  a  dark  red  dis- 
charge on  a  partially  illuminated  background.  The  red,  of  course, 
would  take  black  in  the  photograph.  This  opinion  had  also  to  be 
discarded  tor  the  reason  that,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  side  branches 
of  the  dark  discharge  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  other 
rushes  following.  The  effect  of  halation  and  solarization  was 
considered,  but  rejected. 

"There  was  thus  but  one  way  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
namely,  that  the  flash  must  have  given  out  light  of  a  wave-length 
much  shorter  than  the  wave-lengths  of  visible  light,  and  with  a 
power  sufficient  to  render  the  portion  of  the  plate  struck  by  it  non- 
sensitive  to  ordinary  light.  Such  a  Hash  would  appear  black  on  a 
partially  illuminated  background,  or  be  invisible." 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CLOCKS 

TWO  important  improvements  recently  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clocks  of  precision  used  by  astronomers  and 
physicists  are  described  in  the  Revue  Scieiitifiqiic  (Paris,  October 
24).  The  first  is  the  use  of  pendulums  made  of  nickel-steel,  and 
the  second  is  the  application  of  electromagnetic  induction  to  the 
maintenance  and  registration  of  the  oscillations.  Says  the  paper 
just  named  : 

"The  employment  of  'invar'  (36-per-cent.  nickel-steel,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Guillaume)  whose  expansion  may  easily  be  made  lower 
than  ,'-  that  of  steel,  has  made  easier  and  more  exact  the  compen- 
sation for  variations  in  the  lengthof  the  pendulum,  due  to  tempera- 
ture. This  compensation  is  obtained  simply  by  the  upward  expan- 
sion of  the  steel  bob.  which  is  attached  to  the  stem  by  its  lower 
edge. 

"Such  a  clock  placed  in  a  case  at  constant  pressure  and  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  varies   little,  should   vary  by  only  an 

insignificant  fraction  of  a  second  daily.     Unfortunately,  thi 
vices  for  maintaining  and  registering  the  motion  introduce  pertur- 
bations, owing  to  the  necessary  friction,  which,  feeble  tho  they 
may  be.  are   irregular  and   cause  the  length  of  the  oscillation   to 

varj . 

"An  attempt  has  been  made,  tho  for  some  time  with  little 
10  use  electricity  to  actuate  or  connect  these  various  median 
isms.      In    general    the  device   used    was  an  electromagnet   which, 
id  at  each  oscillation,  returned   to  the  clock,  either  di- 
rectly or  not.  its  lost  energy.     For  this  it  was  necessary  to  make 
contact  with  the  clock  itself,  and  this  gave  rise  to  friction.      Mi. 
showed  this  in  a  very  curious  way  by  placing  in  the  circuit  a 
telephone  in  which  the  noise  of  the  contact  could  be  clearly  r< 
ni/.ed.      Now.    however,    by   very   delicate    special    devices,  it    has 
been   possible  to  abolish   friction  altogether,   and  thus  to  obtain 
clocks  that  keep  time  to  about  one-tenth  second  per  day.    The 
most  1  tern  devised  by  Mr,  Fery  does  away  altogether  with 

any  material  Connection  with   the   pendulum,  except  oi   course  the 
suspension,  lor   which   a  thin,  llat   piece  of   flexible  metal    is 

The  stem  is  of ' invar '  and  supports  a  horizontal  horses! 

as  well  ,i~  .111  additional  mass  serving  for  regulation.      At  each  os- 
cillation,   one    of  the    branches    of    the    magnet    enters  a    bobbin 
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connected  with  a  battery,  while  the  other  enters  a  copper  ring  sus- 
pended by  a  wire  and  constituting  a  pendulum  of  the  same  period 
of  oscillation.  The  ring  is  carried  along  by  the  magnet  by  the 
action  of  the  currents  induced  in  it  by  the  latter,  but  is  always  a 
quarter  of  an  oscillation  behind  it.  This  second  pendulum  makes 
the  contact  closing  the  circuit  between  the  battery  and  the  bobbin 
that  attracts  the  magnet. 

"This  clock  starts  as  soon  as  the  battery-circuit  is  closed,  and 
assumes  without  regulation  a  steadiness  of  oscillation  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  reached  before." — Translation  made  for The 
Litkkakv  Digest. 


SANER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE 

FEW  persons  escape  brain-trouble,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  recent  paper  printed  in  The 
Lancet-Clinic  (Cincinnati).  It  is  as  common,  in  its  minor  mani- 
festations, as  indigestion  or  a  cold  in  the  head.  We  should  know 
how  to  recognize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  should  discard  the 
old  idea  that  a  single  attack  of  brain-disease  means  the  end  of  a 
man's  usefulness.  The  laity  should,  in  fact,  take  a  somewhat 
"saner  view  of  insanity,"  Dr.  Reed  thinks.     He  goes  on  : 

"There  is  a  feeling  with  many  that  when  one  has  been  definitely 
pronounced  crazy,  there  is  practically  the  end  of  him  ;  the  individual 
so  afflicted  becomes  to  his  fellows  as  one  apart,  an  object  of  fear, 
morbid  curiosity,  and  abhorrence.  This  attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  insane  is  a  pernicious  one.  Some  one  once  made  a  remark 
which  we  frequently  hear  repeated  by  that  class  of  people  who 
have  been  so  happily  and  wittily  described  by  Gelett  Burgess  in 
his  clever  essay,  'Are  You  a  Bromide  ? '  The  remark  is  typically 
bromidic.  They  say  'Everybody  is  a  little  crazy  on  some  subject 
or  another.'  That  is  to  say,  each  one  of  us  has  a  screw  loose  some- 
where in  our  mental  machinery,  and  one  has  but  to  press  the  right 
button  or  move  the  right  lever  to  be  made  aware,  by  a  rattle  or  a 
squeak,  of  the  defect.  This  view  is,  happily,  a  mistaken  one,  and 
its  wide  currency  is  dependent  upon  a  confusion  between  the  vari- 
ous idiosyncrasies,  eccentricities,  whimsicalities,  and  fads,  possest 
by  each  one  of  us  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  true  brain  disease. 

"It  is  obvious  that  early  training,  environment,  or  natural  differ- 
ences of  temperament,  prevent  us  from  reasoning  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  and  disinterested  logic  along  every  subject. 
There  are  ever  some  propositions  for  which  we  are,  perhaps, 
always  unreasonably  hot,  while  toward  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance we  are  icily  cold.  However,  it  is  only  because  the  old 
world  has  been  worried,  teased,  and  tormented  out  of  its  well-worn 
ruts  by  the  fanatical  parti zans  of  this  or  that  idea  that  we  are  sit- 
ting this  evening  in  an  artificially  lighted  hall  discussing  things 
abstract,  instead  of  huddling  about  a  fitful  flame  in  some  gloomy 
cavern  discussing  voraciously  the  concrete  and  reeking  ribs  or  joints 
of  the  cave  bear. 

"  Over  and  against  the  observation  to  the  effect  that  every  one 
has  a  little  bit  of  the  lunatic  in  him,  I  wish  to  place  another  ob- 
servation, that  has,  along  with  the  advantage  of  being  almost  as 
startling,  the  additional  merit  of  being  true  :  While  all  of  us  are 
not  partially  insane  all  of  the  time,  there  are  few  of  us  who  es- 
cape during  our  whole  lives  more  or  less  me?ital  derangement 
some  of  the  time. 

"  The  brain,  while  occupying  a  situation  somewhat  more  protected 
than  the  other  organs  ...  is  just  as  much  an  organ  of  the  body 
as  the  eye  or  the  liver  ;  hence  it  is  no  more  immune  to  slight  func- 
tional disturbances  than  is  any  other  organ  ;  and  at  the  same  time. 
when  any  other  organ  is  seriously  diseased,  it  seldom  escapes  the 
sympathetic  wave  of  derangement  and  distress  which  sweeps  over 
the  whole  organism.  Even  without  apparent  cause,  most  of  us 
experience  periods  of  depression,  when  the  difficulties  we  most 
encounter  seem  much  more  difficult,  when  pleasures  all  seem  stale, 
and  we  seriously  doubt  whether  life  is  really  worth  the  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  frequently  take  what  time  proves  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate step  under  the  influence  of  hopes  or  enthusiasms,  no 
doubt  slightly  pathological.  Stretched  upon  a  bed  of  illness,  how 
differently  the  world  looks  to  us  !  Perhaps  we  become  self-depre- 
ciatory, and.  viewing  our  past,  we  think  of  all  the  things  we  have 
left  undone  that  we  should  have  done,  and  regret  the  many  things 


we  did  that  we  should  not  have  dune.  Wo  make  many  high  re- 
solves  and  fine  resolutions,  but  on  our  recovery  all  these  ideas  are 
forgotten,  and  we  proceed  to  live  our  lives  in  the  same  old  way. 
just  as  we  must  live  them  in  accordance  with  our  natural  character, 
training,  and  environment.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  instead  of  making 
ns  self-depreciatory,  illness  sometimes  develops  in  the  best  of 
men  an  egotism  and  irritability.  Where  formerly  they  were  con- 
siderate, they  become  exacting  ;  where  formerly  their  temperament 
was  mild,  it  now  becomes  unbearable.  Over  and  above  these  in- 
stances of  slight  temporary  mental  derangement,  from  which  few 
of  us  escape,  we  have  outside  of  our  asylum  walls  a  large  class 
who  are  afflicted  with  some  mental  derangement  of  a  not  sufficiently 
serious  nature  to  interfere  with  their  work  or  social  relations. 
These  make  up  the  large  body  of  hystericals,  many  neurasthenics, 
psychasthenics,  hypochondriacs,  mental  defectives,  and  others." 

Is  there  any  way  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  brain-trouble?  Dr. 
Reed  suggests,  first,  that  we  improve  our  school  system  by  depart- 
ing from  our  present  dead  level  of  uniformity,  establishing  more 
"uncommon  schools  for  uncommon  children."  Next  he  would 
have  us  cut  out  of  the  text-books  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
horrible  effects  of  alcohol,  and  substitute  truer  and  saner  temper- 
ance teaching.  Thirdly,  he  thinks  we  should  provide  some  wider 
"field  for  the  frank  and  innocent  expression  of  emotion."  The 
cramping,  repressive  effect  of  modern  commercialism  has,  he  be- 
lieves, a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  brain.  Lastly,  we  should  pro- 
vide public  institutions  where  brain-patients  may  go  without  being 
pointed  at  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  as  escaped  lunatics. 
He  says  : 

"  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  no  more  necessary 
to  obtain  a  court  commitment  to  send  an  insane  patient  to  a  pub- 
lic hospital  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  than  it  is  now  necessary 
to  get  an  order  from  the  court  to  send  a  patient  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment  for  any  physical  disease.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  where  a  patient  can  not  be  admitted 
to  a  private  sanitarium  without  the  publicity  of  a  court  commit- 
ment. This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Yet  to  send  a  patient  to 
a  State  hospital  requires,  at  least  as  far  as  the  feelings  of  himself 
and  his  family  are  concerned,  that  he  be  treated  like  a  criminal. 

"  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  the  establishment,  in  at  least  every 
city  the  size  of  Cincinnati,  of  a  hospital  and  clinic  for  the  care  of 
the  acutely  insane  and  those  suffering  from  psychoses  in  process 
of  development.  Such  a  hospital  would  not  be,  necessarily,  very 
large  or  of  costly  construction,  but  should  be  well  equipped  with 
therapeutic  appliances.  A  corps  of  nurses  experienced  in  the  care 
of  the  insane  should  be  in  attendance,  and,  in  addition  to  free 
wards,  there  should  be  private  rooms  or  wards  where  any  physician 
could  bring  his  own  cases  and  care  for  them  himself. 

"  The  essential  features  of  such  a  hospital  should  be  that  nothing 
in  its  name  suggest  insanity  or  asylums,  and  patients  should  be 
admitted  without  the  formality  of  a  legal  commitment.  I  believe 
that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  even  the  very  insane  could  be  induced 
to  go  willingly  to  such  a  hospital.  We  would  thus  be  able  to  bring 
our  patients  under  observation  and  treatment  long  before  they 
would  submit  to,  or  their  friends  would  consent  to,  a  court  com- 
mitment. Many  acute  psychoses  would  recover  in  such  a  hospital, 
and  the  patients  would  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  life  bearing 
stigma  of  once  having  been  sent  to  an  asylum.  As  the  cases  were 
recognized  as  incurable  or  chronic  they  would  be  transferred  to  a 
State  hospital.  Such  a  hospital  would  also  afford  teaching  facili- 
ties that  are  now  sadlv  lacking." 


"The  physiologic  value  of  flavors  has  been  frequently  commented  upon," 
says  American  Medicine  (New  York),"  and  the  subject  deserves  the  widest 
publicity  to  check  the  growing  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of  dietetists  to 
consider  that  the  only  useful  ingredients  in  foods  are  the  tissue-building  and 
energy-producing  chemical  compounds.  Foods  must  possess  much  more 
than  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  make  them  wholesome,  and  the  laboratory  takes 
no  account  of  such  intangible  things  as  flavor  and  bouquet.  It  is  now  as- 
serted that  the  high  prices  paid  for  certain  pleasing  foods  is  really  money 
well  spent,  even  if  the  'nutritive'  value  is  less  than  cheaper,  more  tasteless 
things.  The  craving  for  these  dainties  is  an  expression  of  a  natural  need, 
and  health  suffers  if  they  are  unattainable.  Even  savages  have  their  occa- 
sional 'spreads,'  the  civilized  'banquet'  is  as  old  as  civilization,  and  both 
seem  to  satisfy  a  wholesome  craving  " 
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HOW  EDUCATE  THE  YOUNG  IN 
RELIGION  ? 

THE  present  situation  respecting  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  is  peculiar.  The  "secular  body"  admit  "the logical 
absence  of  religious  instruction  from  our  free  public  schools,"  and 
at  the  same  time  recognize  a  grave  danger  to  the  citizen  and  the 
State  if  the  religious  training  of  the  young  is  entirely  neglected. 
Tiny  are  asking  the  churches  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  The 
churches,  solar  as  they  were  able  to  speak  in  a  collective  capacity, 
confest  to  something  of  helplessness  when  the  question  came  before 
the  Federal  Council  in  Philadelphia.  The  committee  made  its  re- 
port, which  after  some  discussion  was  voted  down.  "  A  great  many 
suggestions  were  forthcoming,"  says  The  Universalist  Leader 
(Boston),  "so  far  as  known,  all  of  them  unpractical  or  futile."  A 
very  general  advisory  resolution  was  adopted.  It  appears,  ob- 
serves The  Leader,  "  that  even  the  combined  wisdom  of  more  than 
thirty  denominations  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem."  This 
journal  goes  on  to  examine  the  situation  : 

"  It  is  curious  to  think  that  the  Church,  which  had  the  young  for 
religious  instruction  long  before  the  public  school  came  into  exist- 
ence, should  have  failed  to  hold  them,  and  then  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  their  loss  involved  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
State,  and  then  should  have  its  attention  called  to  the  matter  by 
the  secular  body,  and  then  have  shown  such  incompetence  to  grasp 
the  situation. 

"It  is  a  stunning  fact  that  young  people  in  general  are  not  being 
instructed  in  religion  and  ethics  to-day.  In  olden  times  practically 
all  children  were  taught  something  of  these  vital  factors  in  their 
development,  in  the  home  ;  there  was  very  generally  some  form  of 
family  worship;  and  very  generally  the  parents  or  grandparents 
stood  openly  and  frankly  for  the  common  homely  virtues,  not  fear- 
ing to  urge  their  vital  importance  upon  the  young,  nor  feeling  em- 
barrassment in  their  advocacy.  But  to-day  the  family  altar  has 
become  exceptional,  and  the  parental  homily  but  a  memory. 

"  In  olden  times  practically  all  children  were  taken — not  sent — 
to  church,  or  later,  to  Sunday  school,  where  they  heard  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  not  with  higher  critical  comment,  but 
at  least,  with  reverence  and  faith.  They  listened  to  the  prayer 
and  sermon,  and  both  had  at  least  the  flavor  of  sanctity.  They 
recognized  that  men  had  immortal  souls  as  well  as  bodies  and 
brains,  and  that  moral  responsibility  carried  consequences  to  a 
considerable  extreme  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave!  But  now- 
several  of  our  young  people  are  prone  to  remain  away  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  ministers  refrain  from  any  mention  of  religion 
and  moral  responsibility,  fearing  they  may  frighten  away  the  few 
who  continue  to  come  ! 

"  In  olden  time  in  the  humble  schools  of  the  'deestrict*  the  young 
received  with  the  liberal  education  of  the 'three  R's'nota  little 
of  crude  but  very  genuine  moral  instruction,  and  throughout  the 
simple  studies  there  was  a  strain  of  reverence  for  the  good  things 
of  the  common,  every-day  sort.     But  now  we  have  refined  that  all 

away  ;  we  are  SO  fearful  of  inclining  the  young  mind  in  a  direction 
the  next  century  mav  not  approve  of.  we  are  declining  to  influ 

it  at  all,  and  letting  it  go  its  own  way,  which  the  secular  body  is  be- 
ginning to  discover  is  not  always  the  best  way,  and  the  religious 
body  knew  all  along  was  not  the  best  way.  'But  what  could  it  do 
about  it  ?'" 

Strange  things  have  already  been  invented  by  those  who  are 
keen  to  have   things   done    without    the   work   of   doing  them,  says 

The  Universalist  Leader^  or  who  would  quickly  shift  all  personal 

responsibility  upon  the  State.     Some  ol  tin-  proposals  are  thus 

ventilated  ; 

"  The  committee  of  the |  mU  "ouncil  evidently  did  some 

hard  work,  and  vet  tluv  had  to   propose  but   so  artificial   and  arbi- 

'   ie   'publiC-SChnol   authorities   ol     the  countiy 

setting  apart  Wednesday  afternoons  for  the  religious  instruction 

of  the  children  in  their  own  Chun  hes  and  urging  upon  churches  to 

avail  themselves  of    the  Opportunity   when  granted.'     That  is,  the 

WOUld make COmpulsor)  upon  religious  instruction 

on  Wednesday  afternoons  in  the  chutches.      This  would  of  course 


involve  large  expense  and  great  complexity  of  method,  and  the 
Federal  ( Ouncil  rejected  the  proposition,  and  adopted  a  very  mild 
resolution  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  children,  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  such  instruction  is  given  in  the 
homi 

"Yet  this  mild  resolution  touches  the  heart  of  the  matter:  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren :  that  is  certainly  one  thing  the  Church  is  for.      It  is  the  duty 

rents  to  see  that  such  instruction  is  given  in  the  home, 
we  have  little  faith  that  either  the  Church  or  parents  will  do  their 
duty,  as  they  are  now  constituted.  The  Church  management,  in 
pulpit  and  pew,  has  no  time  to  bother  with  such  trifles  as  children, 
in  the  presence  of  its  opportunity  to  'make  a  popular  hit  of  some 
kind  and  get  the  crowd  !  :  The  parents  rind  not  only  the  training 
of  children  but  the  very  children  themselves  very  bad  form,  and  a 
disagreeable  interference  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  I 

"  And  it  is  all  coming  back  finally  to  this  :  that  the  State  is  going 
to  recognize  the  verdict  of  all  history,  that  any  education  which 
leaves  out  religion  is  in  the  end  disastrous  to  the  individual  and 
the  State  and  will  compel  instruction  in  religion  and  ethics  as  quite 
as  important  as  spelling  and  mathematics.  How  the  State  will  do 
this  is  the  serious  question,  which  wise  men  in  and  out  of  public 
life,  in  and  out  of  the  Church  must  consider 

The  Leader  thinks  that  fundamentally  the  Federal  Council  was 
right  when  it  said,  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  this 
instruction,"  but,  it  asks,  how.  when  Church  and  State  must  be 
kept  apart  ?  It  thinks  we  may  some  day  be  "wise  enough  to  see 
the  way  to  a  Church  separate  from  and  yet  a  part  of  the  State,  and 
a  State  which  makes  use  of  the  Church  to  which  it  gives  abun- 
dant opportunity — and  nothing  else."     Continuing  : 

"The  proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
taking  half  a  day  from  the  public  school  and  scattering  the  chil- 
dren among  the  different  churches  involves  a  certain  interference 
with  the  regularity  of  the  school  work,  also  extra  services  and 
workers  in  the  churches.  And  yet  it  was  claimed  that  the  public- 
school  authorities  say  that,  'when  the  churches  are  ready  to  ask 
for  such  a  privilege  they  will  be  ready  to  grant  it.'  But  why  on 
Wednesday  afternoon?  Why  not  on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
public  schools  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  the  churches  are 
in  session  and  workers  on  duty  ?  Why  can  not  the  authorities 
compel  its  pupils  to  attend  a  two-hour  session  on  Sunday  as  easily 
as  a  five-hour  session  during  the  week?  There  is  no  violation  of 
individual  religious  liberty,  as  each  is  to  go  to  his  own  church, 
where  the  record  of  his  attendance  and  conduct  and  progress  is 
kept.  For  those  who  are  not  identified  with  any  church  there 
could  be  religious  and  ethical  instruction,  entirely  unsectarian,  in 
the  schoolhouses. 

"Of  course  this  scheme  is  only  a  little  more  practical  than  the 
other.    It  is,  after  all,  only  a  scheme ;  it  will  excite  the  antagonism 

of  those  who  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  day  of  license  to  plav  ball. 
or  golf,  or  go  fishing  !  But  does  it  not  otter  the  opportunity  lot  a 
practical  test  of  instrumentalities  already  at  hand  ? 

"  It  certainly  gives  the  churches  the  opportunity  for  which  they 
have  been  crying,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  how  well 
they  did  their  duty  in  providing  religious  instruction  when  ihey 
had  a  chan 


A  CATHOLIC  OPERA— An  opera  "full  of  Catholic  atmosphere  " 
is  among  the  new  off erings  oi  Mi.  Hammerstein  this  year.  In  this 
phrase  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia)  charac- 

Massenets  "Juggler  of   Notre    Dame"  with  which 
Mary  (..mien  has  added  one  more  to  her  successes.     The  o] 

continues  this  journal,  "is  a  mil  aclc-plav  in  a  sympathetic  musical 
setting,  which  delivers  a  simple  message  ettectiv  civ  and  entertain- 
ingly."   The  story,  as  briefly  told  by  this  paper,  is  as  follows  i 

"Jean,  a  forlorn  voting  juggler,  conns  to  the  Public  Square  "t 
Cluny,  while  the  people  are  making  merry  upon  a  Mayday  in  the 
fourteenth   century.      Ilis    performance   is  a   soirv    one,    and   he  is 

1  by  the  crowd.    The  prior  of  the  neighboring  abbey  ap] 

denounci  sjean'i  irreverence,  describes  the  punishments  awaiting 
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jugglers  and  their  kind  in  the  next  world,  and  urges  the  boy  to 
become  a  monk.  He  enters  the  monastery.  The  other  monks,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  so  on.  pay  homage  t<> 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  their  several  ways,  and  arouse  feelings  of 
ir  mjean  because  there  is  nothing  lie  can  do  to  honor  her. 
But  his  one  friend.  Boniface,  the  abbey  cook,  points  out  to  him 
the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  humility,  and  explains  that  even  the 
humblest  service  oi  the  meanest  mortal  is  acceptable  to  her.  This 
suggests  to  /can  the  thought  of  performing  before  the  Virgin's 
statue  in  the  abbey  chapel  the  only  act  of  service  for  which  he  is 
fitted.  Accordingly,  lie  repairs  secretly  to  the  chapel,  divests  him- 
self of  his  monk's  garb  and  acts  the  antic  entertainment  of  the 
juggler.  He  is  surprized  by  Ids  fellow  monks,  headed  by  the 
prior,  who  are  about  to  eject  him,  when  Boniface  interferes,  point- 
ing to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  glowing  with  a  mysterious 
light.  Little  Jean,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  finally  notices 
the  illumination  of  the  Virgin's  face,  and,  thrilled  witli  an  ecstasy 
too  strong  for  his  frail  body,  passes  away  while  the  chant  of  the 
awestruck  monks  blends  with  the  chorus  of  angelic  voices  in  the 
distance." 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MISSIONS 

IN  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  missionaries  sent  out  from 
Protestant  churches  in  America  has  increased  by  fifteen  per 
cent.,  says  the  editor  of   The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 


are   not  counted.     Some   further  statistical  summaries  arc  given 
thus  : 

"The  increase  in  Protestant  church  -members  at  home  was  290,- 
000  or  about  1.5  per  cent.,  while  abroad  in  American  missions  over 
^7i°75  communicants  were  added,  or  about  12  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  native  church-members  added  last  year  in  all  fields  by 
all  denominations  was  164,674,  or  over  500  a  day,  and  an  average 
of  about  >S  converts  for  each  missionary  on  the  field. 

"It  is  even  more  significant  to  note  that  during  the  year  of  finan- 
cial distress  American  gifts  to  foreign  missions  were  increased  by 
000,  while  the  income  in  (beat  Britain  decreased  by  $96,000, 
and  in  other  countries  by  $120,000.  Is  not  this  a  clear  and  conclu- 
sive answer  to  the  question  :  'Are  there  any  practical  results  from 
the  laymen's  missionary  movement  ?  '  " 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL 

TP HE  recent  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  America  wit- 
-*■  nessed  to  the  fact  that,  "the  thirty-one  church  bodies  repre- 
sented were  conscious  that  beneath  all  the  differences  of  specific 
creeds  and  of  government  and  worship,  they  were  in  accord  on  the 
great  fundamentals  of  Christian  truth  and  practise."  Such  is  a 
Protestant  view  of  this  remarkable  gathering,  and  for  The  Lutheran 
Observer  (Philadelphia)    which  we  quote,   there   is  provided  an 


THE    DISTRIBUTION   OF  6,jOO  AMERICAN    FOREIGN    MISSIONARIES. 


THE    DISTRIBUTION   OF  8,000    BRITISH    FOREIGN    MISSIONARIES. 


(New  York).  The  British 
churches  have  doubled  this  in- 
crease and  the  Protestants  of 
Continental  Europe  show  an  ad- 
vance of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  apportionment  to  various 
fields  from  these  centers  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
maps.  America  now  sends  out, 
we  are  told,  "over  6,500  men 
and  women  to  bear  witness  to 
Christ  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  support  over  8,000  and 
Continental  Europe  over  3,000 
missionaries."     Further: 


"  The  maps  also  show  in  what 
proportion   India,   China,     and 

other  heathen  lands  are  receiving  the  messengers  from  the  great 
Christian  nations.  India,  for  example,  has  some  1,350  missionaries 
from  America,  nearly  double  that  number  from  Great  Britain,  and 
400  from  Europe.  In  Africa  are  working  only  about  600  Ameri- 
cans, while  the  Continent  sends  thither  over  1,000,  and  the  British 
over  1,400." 

From  the  editorial  in  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  we 
glean  some  further  information.  "While  there  are  141.000  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  the  United  States,  there  are  less  than  6,000  Ameri- 
can missionaries."  The  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  number 
given  above  results  from  the  fact  that  here  Canadian  missionaries 


THE  DISTRIBUTION    OF  3,000  EUROPEAN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES. 
From  the  "  Missionary  Review  of  the  World." 

MISSIONARY   DISTRIBUTION    OF   TO-DAY. 

The  above  maps  show  an  approximate  comparison  of  the  number 
of  foreign  missionaries  sent  out  from  America,  Great  Britain,  and 
Continental  Europe  to  each  of  the  great  mission  fields  of  the  world. 


"answer  which  all  men  can  read 
and  understand  to  the  taunt  of 
Roman  Catholicism  that  under 
the  play  of  private  judgment 
Protestantism  has  so  divided  it- 
self that  its  very  followers  are 
confused  as  to  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel,  bewildered  by  con- 
flicting voices  crying  out  'lo 
here'  and  'lo  there.'"  The 
Lutheran  Observer  adds  : 


"The  Federal  Council  is  wit- 
ness to  the  consciousness  in  the 
Protestantism  of  America  that 
below  all  the  surface  differ- 
ences there  is  a  common  plat- 
form of  evangelical  faith  where 
they  can  meet  and  cooperate 
as  brethren  in  Christ.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  has  resulted  in  diversities  of  theological  view  and 
differences  of  administration,  but  through  it  all  these  differ- 
ences worketh  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  Over  against  the 
external  uniformity  embodied  in  Roman  ecclesiasticism,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  represents  the  Protestant  principle  of  an  inner  unity 
pervading  an  outward  diversity.  There  are  lines  of  cleavage,  but 
below  them  is  one  body  in  Christ.  There  are  many  folds,  but  only 
one  Shepherd  to  whom  they  alike  look  for  guidance,  protection, 
and  care. 

"And  this  concrete  reply  which  the  Federal  Council  gives  to 
Rome's  taunt  is  at  the  same  time  a  reply  to  the  world's  frequent 
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sneer  as  ii  looks  on  our  divided  churches,  'Behold  how  these 
Christiana  lo\  e  one  another  I '  That  exclamation  must  be  changed 
from  a  sneer  into  the  declaration  of  a  recognized  fact  before  the 
spec  tacit-  of  the  official  delegates  of  the  overwhelming  ma 

American  Protestantism,  representing  a  combined  membership  of 
about  i S, 000,000  and  a  constituency  of  about  50.000,000,  coming 
together  to  deliberate  in  a  fraternal  spirit  about  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  in  their  deliberations  maintaining  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  If  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
1 'raver  for  the  oneness  of  his  people  is  that  a  manifestation  of  their 
inner  unity  is  essential  if  the  world  is  to  believe,  then  the  aline- 
ment  ot  the  evangelical  Christian  forces  represented  by  the  Federal 
Council  goes  far  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  men's  faith  in  the  ad- 
vent and  saving  mission  of  the  Son  of  God 

"That  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  this  movement  of  fed- 
eration are  being  appreciated  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  ad- 
ditional church  bodies  were  admitted  to  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Council  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  including  the  Presby- 
terian Church  South  and  the  Swedisli  Augustana  Synod,  the  largest 
synod  in  the  General  Council." 

Another  looker-on,  the  Pittsburg  Observer  (Roman  Catholic), 
sees  this  gathering  in  the  light  of  a  "comedy."  This  is  how  that 
journal  reports  the  solution  of  the  "denominational"  question  in 
mission  work  : 

"The  convention  had  hardly  elected  a  chairman,  when  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  idea  of  uniting  what  is  the  outcome  of  disunion  re- 
ceived a  'striking  '  illustration  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  'killing  ' 
demonstration.  A  resolution  was  reported  urging  the  closest 
possible  federation  of  all  Christian  churches  in  foreign  mission- 
fields  so  that  there  would  be  'the  elimination  of  denominational 
distinctions.'  The  document  grated  on  the  fine  Methodistic  tissue 
of  Hishop  Hoss,  of  Nashville;  and  so.  taking  the  floor,  he  set 
about  its  demolition.  He  put  this  very  disturbing  conundrum  be- 
fore the  heterogeneous  assemblage:  'What  denomination's  doc- 
trines are  to  be  preached  in  foreign  fields  r  '  I  low  was  that  pesky 
question  to  be  answered  ?  If  denominational  doctrines  were  to  be 
preached  as  before,  why  had  the  convention  been  called  ?  And 
how  could  unity  of  service  be  secured  if  denominational  differences 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  active  'statu  quo? '  What  a  great  ado 
about  nothing  was  the  whole  attempt  at  federation  if  there  was  to 
be  no  elimination  of  doctrines  ?  The  wrathy  bishop  went  still 
further  in  his  probing  interrogatories.  'We  may  have  too  many 
denominations,'  he  cried,  'but  who  is  going  to  cancel  them  ? ' 

"This  last  question  was  truly  consternating.  The  resolution 
calling  for 'the  elimination  of  denominational  distinctions  '  prac- 
tically demanded  that  only  one  denomination  should  have  charge 
of  the  missionary  foreign  field  and  that  all  other  denominations 
should  be  suppressed,  and  a  new  nondescript  missionary  creed  be 
drafted  to  which  all  preaching  in  the  foreign  missionary  field 
should  conform.  '  I  nity."  shouted  the  bishop,  'is  good,  but  liberty 
is  better.' 

"Then  ensued  the  comedy  part  of  the  convention.  The  four 
hundred  delegates  voted  out  the  part  of  the  resolution  that  called 
for  the  elimination  of 'denominational  distinctions'  and  voted  tor 
the  part  that  favored  'the  closest  possible  federation  of  denomina- 
tions.' Thus  the  mountain  in  labor  throes  did  not  bring  forth  as 
much  even  as  the  'ridiculous  mouse'  Ii  agreed  to  disagree,  and 
then  paraded  the  adopted  resolution  as  making  progress  I  " 
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President  of  the  I'nited  States  at  the  ceremony  was  one  of  his 

best,  entirely  outside  of  politics,  entirely  free  from  impulse,  and 
representative  of  the  sort  of  feeling  that  should  characterize  the 
whole  American  nation."  Speaking  of  this  particular  career  among 
the  many  possible  ones  mapped  out  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  future 
The  Westminster  observes : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  steps  outside  of  the  political  arena 
and  becomes  just  a  common  man  among  common  men.  speaking 
of  things  that  pertain  to  the  best  interests  of  common  manhood, 
is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  time.  .  .  .  The  nation  must  have 
a  leader  who  will  be  so  wise  and  so  persuasive  that  he  can  bring 
the  white  man  and  the  black  man  into  touch  with  each  other :  a 
touch  that  shall  be  fair  and  generous  and  divested  of  all  senti- 
mentalism,  with  no  foolish  thought  in  it  of  a  social  equality,  or  a 
social  inequality,  but  which  shall  stand  for  absolute  right  for  every 
man  in  the  nation,  whatever  his  race,  and  for  an  absolute  respect- 
ing by  every  man  of  the  rights  of  every  other  man.  There  is  no 
need  to  plead  that  the  rights  of  the  white  man  shall  be  restricted  : 
that  question  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  white  man  finds  his 
rights  not  respected  very  long,  some  one  will  be  apt  to  be  knocked 
down. 

"It  is  the  right  of  the  black  man  that  is  not  respected  :  and 
it  is  amazing  and  sad  to  see  how  the  prejudice  of  the  Northern 
white  against  the  black  man  increases  from  year  to  year:  how  it 
says  things  against  this  poor  unfortunate  which  it  does  not  say 
against  the  immigrant  who  comes  among  us  with  no  idea  of  liberty, 
thinking  only  that  Jcense  to  do  as  he  pleases  is  liberty,  who  can 
not  speak  our  language,  who  is  ignorant  of  our  traditions,  and  who 
is  as  objectionable  in  habit,  in  appearance,  and  in  intercourse  with 
man  as  the  black  can  possibly  be. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  little  epigram.  'All  men  up  is  better  than  some 
men  down,'  was  striking  and  like  him.  One  can  go  on  with  that 
sort  of  thing.  All  men  honest  is  better  than  some  men  dishonest  : 
all  men  good  is  better  than  some  men  bad;  all  men  rich  is  better 
than  some  men  poor;  all  men  wise  is  better  than  some  men  ignor- 
ant ;  all  men  Christian  is  better  than  some  men  pagan.  There  is 
no  end  to  that  sort  of  expression,  but  easy  as  it  is  to  repeat  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  refrain  in  varied  language,  it  is  nevertheless  founded 
in  a  wise  view  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic.  Up  is  always 
better  than  down,  if  by  'up  '  one  means  elevation  in  moral  tone,  in 
law-abiding  life,  in  noble  sentiment." 

The  organization  about  to  receive  a  new  home  in  Washington  is 
not  a  solitary  example.  Others  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  ahd 
their  existence  is  always  a  hopeful  sign.  This  new  building  will, 
so  The  Westminster  believes,  "go  very  far  in  Washington  toward 
solving  the  question  of  the  right  advancement  in  the  lines  that  per- 
tain to  the  best  things  in  life  of  the  negro  population  of  the 
Capitol  city."     We  read  further: 

"Mr.  John  I).  Rockefeller  gave  5^5.000  toward  this  building, 
and  he  has  never  made  a  better  gift  than  that.  It  is  not  to  a  de- 
nomination, but  to  a  movement,  to  an  idea,  and  the  inter* 
which  he  gives  it  is  the  very  greatest  before  American  life  to-day. 
This  new  building  means  one  united,  systematic,  Christian,  educa- 
tional effort  on  the  part  of  young  negro  men  for  their  fellows. 
That  it  may  be  successful  in  all  its  purposes  should  be  the  ardent 
wish  of  every  good  citizen.  We  look  for  the  day,  distant  perhaps, 
but  sure  to  come,  when  the  brown  mm  and  the  white  man  will 
speak  of  the  things  that  concern  their  common  interests  in  the 
Republic  without  the  thought  crossing  the  mind  of  any  that  either 
is  different  in  race  or  color  from   the  other.      We  do  not   ex] 

ice  intermarriage,  which  seems  to  be  the  bogey  that  the  South 
forevei  fears. 

I i  11st  that    we   should   stand   like   a    rock,    if    such    a    -■ 
wave  should   ever  sweep    in   against    us.      It   can  never  be.      The 
African    does    not    wish    it,    nor   does    the    Caucasian.      Here    and 
there,  there  may  be  abnormal  cases,  but  they  only  serve  to  empha- 
size the  law   that    race   amalgamation   between    African   and   Cau- 
i  is  impossible.      But  we  do  look  for  the  day  when  absolute 
man  to  man.  under  the  flag  that  we  all   love,  shall  be 
the   law    in    this   nation;  when   a   man   shall    have   a   right   to    be 
black    it    God    has    made    him    black,    and  just    as    black 
has  chosi  n    to   make    him.    without    having    any    other   man 
'YOU   have  no   lights   under   the   law    to   respectable    treatment    at 

our  hands.' " 
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MR.  MORGAN  AS  A  BOOK-LOVER 

THE  world  of  to-day  knows  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  as  a  multimil- 
lionaire, the  world  of  to-morrow  will  think  of  him  as  a  lover 
and  collector  of  books.  This  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of  pos 
terity  is  to  be  found  in  the  London  Times  (December  4),  which, 
simultaneously  with  The  Tunes  of  New  York,  publishes  not  only 
a  description  of  the  famous  library  on  East  Thirty-sixth  Street  but 
also  an  editorial  of  a  column  length  in  which  Mr. 
Morgan's  position,  present  and  prospective,  is  ap- 
praised. His  possessions  are  called  "the  most 
wonderful  of  all  collections  formed  by  the  most 
wonderful  collector  of  our  time,  perhaps  of  any 
time."  "There  is  no  one  with  whom  we  can  com- 
pare him."  says  the  correspondent  who  describes  the 
library,  "except,  perhaps,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and 
he  surpasses  even  that  prince  in  the  catholicity  of 
his  taste."  But  he  is  like  "  11  Magnifico,"  it  is  as- 
serted, "in  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  books, 
and  pictures,  and  prints,  and  faience,  and  tapes- 
tries:  indeed,  of  every  object  he  collects."  Mr. 
Morgan's  supreme  distinction,  however,  is  in  the 
possession  of  his  library,  as  the  editorial  writer  of 
The  Times  thus  avers  : 

"As  all  the  world  knows.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
for  years  the  most  irresistible  of  buyers  in  many 
directions.  Books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  minia- 
tures, majolica,  enamels,  porcelain — all  pass  into 
his  possession  in  the  same  profusion.  But  it  is 
only  his  library  that  is  absolutely  unique.  His  pic- 
tures, fine  as  they  are,  do  not  form  an  assemblage 
finer  than  many  of  those  which  still  remain  in  the 
great  houses  of  England  ;  tho  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  the  same  a  few  years  hence,  none  can 
tell.  In  Oriental  porcelain,  the  vast  collection  with  which  he  has 
furnished  a  great  room  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  scarcely 
better  than  that  which  Mr.  Salting  has  lent  to  South  Kensington, 
and  the  treasures  of  his  Gothic  and  Renaissance  collection  are  not 
yet  unsurpassed. 

"But  in  the  department  of  books  and  MSS.,  no  private  gather- 
ing in  the  world  is  at  once  so  choice,  so  perfect,  and  so  all- 
embracing.  The  truth  is  that  these  things,  almost  alone  among 
the  fine  productions  of  the  past,  are  still  to  be  had,  or  were  when 
he  came  into  the  market.  The  late  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Roths- 
child came  to  this  conclusion  and  began  to  collect  splendid  books 
when  he  despaired  of  finding  anything  else  good  enough  for  his 
exacting  taste.  He  just  began,  and  died.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
more  fortunate,  and  bolder.  He  has  been  buying  books  for  years, 
and  has  stored  them  in  that  exquisite  marble  building  off  Madison 
Avenue,  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Charles  McKim 

"With  its  contents,  this  jealously  guarded  treasure-house  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Perfectly  housed  and  perfectly 
arranged,  these  priceless  possessions  form  just  such  a  collection 
as  a  man  of  fine  taste  might  have  formed  if  he  had  had  the  pick 
of  ten  thousand  of  the  choicest  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Here  are  the  finest  missals,  the 
finest  autographs  of  the  best  books — a  series  from  the  Golden 
Gospels  of  the  seventh  century  down  to  Byron  and  Charlotte 
Bronte ;  Gutenbergs  and  Caxtons,  whole  series  from  the  presses 
of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Augsburg ;  the  loveliest  of  French 
Books  of  Hours,  the  most  perfect  of  Aldines,  the  rarest  and  the 
'tallest'  of  Elzevirs.  Scarcely  anywhere  else  may  one  see  such 
bindings  in  such  profusion.  It  is  some  little  consolation  for  Eng- 
lish people  that  Mrs.  Rylands  was  in  time  to  secure  the  Crauford 
metallic  bindings,  which  are  now  safe  in  Manchester,  but  save  for 
these  the  Morgan  library  contains  nearly  all  the  finest  bindings 
that  have  come  into  the  market  during  the  last  thirty  years— Eves 
and  Le  Gascons,  Samuel  Mearns  and  Roger  Paynes,  Duseuils  and 
Padeloups  and  Deromes.  To  wander  among  these  rarities,  to  be 
allowed  to  handle  them,  is  for  the  privileged  bibliophile  the  rarest 
of  joys." 


Coincidently  almost  with  the  publication  of  this  article  were 
published  reports  of  the  sale  of  the  great  library  owned  by  Lord 
Amherst,  of  Hackney.  The  fact  is  universally  accepted  that  the 
fifteen  Caxtons,  the  prize  of  the  Amherst  Library,  were  privately 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morgan  just  prior  to  the  public 
sale.  His  library,  in  respect  to  its  examples  of  early  English 
printing,  is  thereby  bewilderingly  rich.  "The  making  of  such  a 
library,"  observes    the  writer,  "has  never  been    possible  till  the 
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present  time."  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  age  of  millionaires,  when 
men  exist  who  can  not  possibly  spend  in  a  normal  manner  all  they 
have,  and  hence  "are  driven  by  a  kind  of  social  compulsion  to 
'collect.'"  But  for  this  more  than  money  is  required.  It  takes 
"taste,"  for  one  thing;  and,  says  the  writer,  men  like  Mr.  Frick, 
Mr.  Altman,  Mr.  Widener  in  America,  and  Mr.  Rodolphe  Kann 
in  Paris  come  under  that  category.  But  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  "one 
man  out  of  a  hundred,"  possessing  genius.  The  "genius  "  is  thus 
described  : 

"As  in  business,  so  in  art-collecting.  Its  secret  is  the  union  of 
means,  information,  and  courage.  It  was  curiously  significant 
that  Mr.  Morgan  stopt  the  panic  in  New  York  a  year  ago  in  that 
very  room  which  our  correspondent  describes — that  exquisite 
'  study  '  of  his  in  the  marble  library.  There,  among  the  Donatellos 
and  Verrocchios,  he  sat  night  after  night  till  the  small  hours, 
receiving  reports  and  giving  orders  like  a  general  in  action,  till  the 
battle  was  won  and  confidence  restored. 

"The  same  qualities  of  mind  and  will  have  been  shown  in  the 
making  of  the  collections.  The  money  was  there — any  quantity 
of  it.  Then  came  the  will  to  possess  the  best,  and  the  best  only  ; 
and  then  a  network  of  information,  reaching  all  over  Europe,  with 
the  best  eyes  looking  out  for  him,  not  only  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  Greece.  It  was  in  Greece  that  the 
Byron  manuscripts  were  found,  and  the  story  of  their  acquisition, 
which  occupied,  we  believe,  two  years,  would,  if  fully  told,  have 
supplied  Mr.  Dibdin  with  material  for  a  thrilling  volume.  Of 
course  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  offers  made  to  such  a  collector  are 
worthless  ;  but  the  tenth  is  perhaps  a  treasure.  His  agents  watch 
for  him,  and  now  and  again  there  results  a  coup,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase, two  or  three  years  ago,  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  small 
collections  of  books  in  England,  made  by  an  unknown  man,  who 
had  worked  in  silence  and  kept  his  possessions  secret  from  all  the 
world. 

"It   is  indeed  difficult  to  resist  a  buyer  so  wealthy,  so  di 
mined,  and  so  well-informed." 
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SINGING  IN  ENGLISH 

SO  nearly  universal  is  the  wretched  fashion  in  which  the  English 
language  is  sung  by  English-speaking  singers  that  "the  pub- 
lic is  convinced  that  t lie  fault  lies  with  the  language  and  not  with 
the  singers  themselves.*  Hut  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  a  prominent 
American  singer  who  says  this,  begs  the  "dear  and  long-suffering 
public"  not  to  he  "imposed  upon  any  longer."  If  the  words  that 
a  singer  is  supposed  to  he  uttering  can  not  be  understood.  Mr. 
s  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fault  is  entirely  the  singer's, 
not  the  hearer's  nor  that  of  the  "common  language."     The  old 

saying  that  "  He  who  says  well, 
sings  well."  has  a  converse  — 
"The  singer  who  can  not  say 
his  words  intelligibly  and 
beautifully  doesn't  know  how 
to  sing."  These  things  are 
said  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  Scrib- 
ner's  for  January,  apropos  of 
the  announcement  that  this 
year  the  long-standing  rule  of 
operas  in  foreign  tongues 
will  be  broken  by  some  ex- 
periments in  English.  The 
conditions  we  have  long  "put 
up  with  "  he  sees  in  this  light : 

"The  patience  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  proverbial,  and 
nowhere  is  this  patience  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
our  fashionable  opera-houses. 
Only  a  patient  and  bewildered 
public  would,  year  after  year, 
listen  to  opera  si:ng  in  lang- 
uages which,  for  the  most 
part,  they  do  not  understand, 
when,  by  the  assertion  of  their 

FRANCIS    ROGERS,  i     •  •     i  .          .1  111 

plain  rights,   they  could  hear 

The  well-known  singer,  who  dedans       them  sung  in  the  vernacular. 

thaf  the   singer  who  can    not  say   bis        Th     ^        ^  of  ^.^ 

words  intelligibly  and  beautifully  doesn  t  ' 

know  how  to  -  a  g^at   deal  to  Us  composer, 

and  it  ought  to  mean  at  least 
something  to  the  public.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  vague 
knowledge  of  the  plot:  one  should  be  able  to  follow  the  dialog. 
Mr.  Mahler  has  proved  in  his  conducting  of  some  of  the  great 
that  a  properly  controlled  orchestra  does  not 
drown  the  singers'  voices.  Of  last  season's  cast  of  'Tristan 
and  Isolde.'  at  the  Metropolitan,  three  of  the  principal  singers, 
Fremstad,  Homer,  and  Blass,  .ue  Americans;  if  the  opera  had 
been  sung  in  agood  English  translation,  how  much  more  thoroughly 
the  great  mass  Oi  the  public  would  have  enjoyed  the  beauties  of 
thisi  composition!     In  all  the  great  opera-ho 

of  continental   Europe  one  hears  only  the  language  ol  the  country, 
and  foreign  singers  are  i  d  until  they  have  mastered  it. 

|y  have-  the  right  to  exact  a  similar  capacity  from  our 
high-priced  fori  iters.     It  is  only  laziness  on  their  part, 

and  unadmirable  patient  e  on  ours,  which  delays  this  desideratum." 

So  long  holding  it  at  arm's 

length."  avers  Mr.  Rogers,  so  long  we,  as  a  nation,  will  "continue 

inmusical  (even  tho  we  may  merit  the  name  of  music-lo1 
and  creatively  of  no  account  at  all  in  th<-  eyes  of  the  great  musi- 
cal world."    Mi  imself  with  spirit  to  the  charge 

that   our  1.  " unmelodious,  ill-adapted    to  musical 

and  unsii, 

ted  explanation  I  wish  to  pro- 
'.  e  have  a  poetic  literature  ol  marvelous 

richness.      Onlj  lay  claim   to  a  lyric   wealth   as 

heril  is  an  extraordinarily  rich 
:  authority  Credits  it  With  a  vocabulary  three  times 

competitor,  German,  and  ten  times 

.1^  l.ii  n  St,  in  number  of  words,  of  all 


reat  languages.  With  such  an  enormous  fund  of  words  to 
choose  from  it  seems  as  if  we  not  only  should  be  able  to  express 
our  thoughts  with  unparalleled  exactness  and  subtlety,  but  also 
with  unequaled  variety  of  sound.  Further,  it  is  probable  that 
English  surpasses  the  other  three  great  languages  ol  rman, 

Italian,  and  French,  in  number  of  distinguishable  vowel  sounds, 
but  in  questions  of  ear  authorities  usually  differ,  and  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  claim  in  this  an  indubitable  supremacy.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  English  has  rather  more  than  twice  as  many  vowel 
sounds  as  Italian  (the  poorest  language  in  this  respect),  which  has 
only  seven  or  eight. 

igain,  it  is  asserted  that  the  sound  of  English  is  unmelodious 
because  of  its  many  consonants,  but  we  are  no  richer  in  consonants 
than  the  Germans,  and  German  is  accepted  as  a  suitable  vehicle 
for  song.  Furthermore,  a  richness  and  variety  in  consonant 
sounds  adds  to  the  vocal  expressiveness  of  a  language,  as  the  best 
German  singers  have  amply  proved.  Italian  is  the  easiest  language 
in  which  to  sing  because  it  contains  the  fewest  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, and,  for  the  same  reason,  is,  despite  certain  obvious  beauties, 
the  most  limited  in  its  range.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of 
our  mother-tongue,  considered  merely  as  sound.  I  quote  a  few 
lines  from  four  standard  poets,  chosen  almost  at  random.  Their 
indisputable  loveliness  is  owing  in  very  large  part  to  the  richness, 
beauty,  and  grouping  of  the  consonant  sounds. 

When  to  the  Sessions  of  sweet  silent   thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

— Shakespeare. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

—  Keats. 
There  is  sweet   music   here   that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass. 

— Tennyson. 
In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbow'd. 

— Henley. 

"These  lines  are,  I  grant,  hard  to  read  well  and  still  harder  to 
sing,  but  the  difficult  is  not  the  impossible,  and  the  singer  who  can 
deliver  skilfully  such  verbal  beauties  as  these  has  at  his  command 
a  choice  of  exquisite  effects  of  sound  such  as  he  could  obtain  from 
no  French  or  Italian  sown 


ART  BY  "CONCOCTION" 

Till;  sensation  of  the  Academy  exhibition  this  year  is  not  so 
much  a   |  I   a  question   in    ethics.      Mr.    Henry    B. 

Fuller's  prize  picture,  "The  Triumph  of  Truth  Over  Error"  is 
ssedly  the  work  ol  several  hands  and  brains,  and  the  ques- 
tion I'osed  is.  To  what  extent  may  an  artist  sign  work  which  is  only 
in  part  his  own  ?  Mr.  fuller  is  frank  in  admitting  help  derived 
from  the  late  Mr,  Saint-Gaudens,  from  Mr.  Everett  Shinn,  and 
from  others.     One  critic  set  the  ball  of   reprobation  rolling  by 

saying  that  "the  whole  decoration  wears  an  air  of  concoction.  e\  en 

illaboration."      From   what    followed,  you  would   think,   s.ns 

The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  that  '"concoction  '  was  an  evil 

thing  which  no  jury  ought  to  countenance  or  encourage."    The 

OUtcry  ol  the  critics  has  called  forth  a  pronouncement  from  the 
.  l.aii  man  of  the  Academy  jury  to  the  effect    that  assistance  in  the 

production  ot  a  purely  decorative  picture  is  quite  proper,  with  this 
qualification:  The  artist-employer,  it  is  said,  r has  a  righl  to  call 

vas  his  own  when   he  has  limic  over  all    the   colors   put    in  by 
his  assistants,  but  under  no  other  circumstances."     "  If  Mr.   Fuller 

followed  merely  the  course  of  other  painters  in  preparing  large 
decorative  i  an  vases,"  says  the  chairman,  "that  is,  have  assistants 
to  prepare  the  preliminary  work  and  then  go  over  the  whole  him- 
self, there  was  no  ca  rfticism.      It  might   have  been  wiser 
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may  be  to  have  allowed  the  assisting  artists  to  sign  the  canvas  if 
their  contributory  work  stood  in  the  final  painting."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  such  a  rule  is  unfair,  tho  "it  has 
the  advantage  of  bringing  its  critics  lace  to  face  with  matters  oi 
some  weight  which  artists  have  yet  to  thresh  out."  The  Evening 
Post  goes  further : 

"Tradition  is  against  such  strict  construction.  The  ateliers  tell 
of  whole  figures  in  Michelangelo's  frescoes  being  done,  from  block- 
ing to  finishing,  by  unknown  apprentices.  It  is  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  the  master  of  any  old  art-factory  took  the 
trouble,  just  for  conscience'  sake,  to  retouch  any  helper's  stroke 
that  pleased  him.  What  is  it  that  we  demand  in  a  picture  signed 
by  an  assisted  artist  ?  Simply  his  inspiration,  realized  in  his  own 
way.  The  thought  should  be  as  he  thinks  it  ;  the  composition  his 
own  arranging,  and  the  colors  the  choosing  of  his  own  fancy.  In 
short,  he  must  be  master,  and  all  others  servants.  If  he  can  con- 
vey his  ideas  to  the  latter  so  clearly  that  they  work  in  the  ochres 
just  as  he  wishes,  he  is  all  the  greater  master,  perhaps,  for  this 
knack  of  using  men  as  brushes.  Usually,  the  artist  has  to  talk 
with  his  palette:  so  the  subtlest  and  best  in  every  aided  picture  is 
his  own  handiwork.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
pigment  might  have  been  spread  by  the  staff,  and  the  result  yet  be 
truly  the  master's  own  creation,.  Literary  folk  have  delegated 
their  labors  more  successfully,  and  with  fewer  scruples.  Dickens 
trained  some  clever  young  gentlemen  to  write  editorials  in  his  style 
and  for  his  column.  Dumas  probably  did  not  know,  save  vaguely, 
more  than  half  the  chapters  of  some  of  his  novels.  Some  open- 
hearted  young  Frenchmen  confess  that  they  wrote  the  best  passages 
in  Daudet." 

This  same  journal  points  out  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  "It  is  one  thing,"  we 
read,  "to  employ  helpers  for  the  more  or  less  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  an  idea,  and  quite  another  to  retain  experts  to  develop  and 
polish  up  one's  conception."     More  : 

"  The  difference  need  not  be  an  ethical  one  ;  but  it  easily  becomes 
such  when  ignored.  The  artist  who  defends  factory  work  by  ap- 
pealing to  tradition  may  find  himself  doing  things  under  that  name 
which  were  never  dreamed  of  in  ancient  studios.  If  Raphael  had 
received  a  rush  order  for  a  Madonna,  when  he  was  busy  or  felt 
stupid,  would  he  have  asked  one  brother  of  the  brush  to  suggest 
and  sketch  the  pose,  another  to  choose  and  paint  the  drapery,  and 
a  third  to  arrange  the  background?  So  long  as  he  was  not  openly 
collaborating,  the  old  master  probably  insisted  upon  being  the 
master  of  his  atelier ;  his  it  was  to  give  orders,  his  assistants  had 
to  obey.  That  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  hints  ;  but  the 
latter  were  always  about  his  ideas  ;  they  did  not  furnish  ideas. 

"This  is  not  hair-splitting.  To  be  sure,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  mark  the  distinction  precisely  in  concrete  cases.  We  can  not 
always  say  that  an  assistant's  stroke  or  a  critical  comment  has  or 
has  not  given  a  picture  its  soul.  A  gallon  of  paint  put  in  by  a 
hired  boy  may  do  less  to  rob  the  artist  of  his  title  to  the  canvas 
than  a  grunt  from  a  highly  esteemed  authority  on  anatomy.  Never- 
theless, the  abstract  criterion  can  never  be  obscure  to  the  artist 
himself.  He  must  know  whether  he  has  carried  out  his  plan  with 
somebody's  aid  or  whether  somebody  else  has  aided  him  in  finding 
a  plan  to  be  carried  out.  In  one  case,  he  is  master ;  in  the  other, 
a  manufacturer  employing  specialists. 

"Whether  one  does  wrong  in  retaining  specialists,  however,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  public  knowledge  of  the  procedure.  If  it 
is  generally  understood  that  Splasher's  signature  on  a  landscape 
means  only  that  Splasher  was  the  capitalist,  promoter,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  venture,  what  harm  can  befall  anybody  save  the  un- 
happy critic  who  has  to  hunt  for  individuality  ?  Indeed,  such  an 
understanding  might  prove  wonderfully  beneficent.  It  would  dis- 
courage snobs  from  raving  over  dingy,  wretched  pictures  just  be- 
cause great  men  executed  them.  And  it  might  even  better  the 
quality  of  contemporary  art.  The  honest  lover  of  beauty  really 
cares  only  for  results.  If  five  specialists  can  produce  a  better  pic- 
ture than  one,  then,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  them  do  so.  Individual 
work  is  preferred  as  a  rule,  but  only  because  it  is  superior  to  school 
work.  The  fact  remains  that  modern  Western  art  has  never  en- 
couraged the  true  specialist  as  much  as  it  should.  In  China,  so 
the  story  runs,  some  men  have  spent  all  their  lives  painting  tigers' 
paws,  and  others  the  flight  of  cranes.  Who  knows  how  many 
crudities  of  thought  and  technic  in  our  galleries,  and  how  much  of 


the    indescribable   perfection   of   Asiatic    masterpieces    are  thus 
explained  ? " 

The  Evening  Sun  (New  York)  seizes  as  usual  an  occasion  for 
larking  with  serious  men  and  purposes,  and  accuses  the  Academi- 


Copyrighted,  1900,  liy  Henry  K.  Fuller. 

TRIUMPH  OF  TRUTH  OVER  ERROR, 

Mr.  Fuller's  painting  which  has  stirred  up  the  critics  because  several 
hands  were  employed  in  its  production. 

cians  of  paying  off  a  score  on  the  critics.  That  fraternity,  it  is 
stated,  have  always  grumbled  at  the  manner  in  which  the  award 
has  been  made  ;  so  the  Academy  jury  has  sought  to  silence  them 
"by  selecting  as  the  'most  meritorious  '  picture  a  picture  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a  little  epitome  of  the  whole  Academy,  the  majority  of 
American  painters  outside  the  Academy,  one  or  two  modern  Euro- 
pean schools,  and  some  of  the  ancients."  The  Evening  Sun  goes 
on  "  cavorting  "  : 

"  Personally  we  do  not  quite  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  but  why  should  the  critics  be  troubled  on  that  account  ? 
Mr.  Fuller,  or  the  school  that  goes  under  that  name,  acknowledges 
the  cooperation  of  any  number  of  painters  and  sculptors  and 
authors — beginning  with  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  who,  as  our  chief  art 
critic  has  told  us,  is  the  very  quintessence  of  ancient  Greece  and 
something  more  besides.  But  our  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Fuller 
is  a  hypothetical  person  standing  for  the  National  Academy,  the 
late  Society  of  American  Artists,  the  Ten  American  Painters,  the 
Twelve  Apostles  of  Art,  a  few  of  the  Eight  and  the  League  of  the 
Twenty-three.  This  hypothetical  Mr.  Fuller  is  said  to  have  em- 
bodied the  thoughts  of  so  many  artists  in  his  work  that  if  he  were 
to  make  full  acknowledgment  their  names  would  cover  the  canvas. 
Moreover,  he  confesses  his  indebtedness  to  a  book  'the  name  of 
which  he  has  unfortunately  forgotten.'  We  can  help  him.  The 
indirect  effect  of  Mr.  Caffin,  Dr.  Sturgis,  and  the  whole  How 
school  is  obvious,  but  the  book  he  has  particularly  in  mind  is  un- 
questionably that  chef  cTceuvre  of  our  second-best  art  critic — 
'Science  and  Health  with  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures."  " 
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WHY   COLLEGE  GIRLS  FAIL  ON  THE 
STAGE 

COLLEGE-BRED  girls  who  go  on  th<  arly  always 

fail,  we  are  told,  because  they  can  not  forget  that  they  are 
i   than  th>  tes.    "Young  women  of  high  breeding, 

.  cut  moral  character,  refined  tastes,  and  well-trained  minds" 
ttempting  the  stage  as  a  profession  in  numbers  "greater  than 
sons  think,"  says  Mr.  James  L.  Ford.     But  the  writer  does 
know  oi   a  single  woman  of  this  sort  who  has  really  achieved 
:  eat  success  on  our  stage,"  wh<  oi  es  who  have  sprung 

from  the  humblest  beginnings"  are  "now  actresses  of  the  highest 
rank."  Mr  Ford,  who  writes  in  AffCIure's  (January),  charges  the 
failure  of  this  class  to  their  "wrong  attitude  of  mind."  If  instead 
of  the  aloofness  or  condescension  that  the  college-bred  girl  main 
tains  she  could  "  learn  to  judge  people,  not  by  the  education  or 
breeding  or  polish  that  they  owe  to  some  one  else,  but  to  their  own 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice,"  it  would  not  be  long,  he  thinks,  "before 
her  humility  of  mind  will  qualify  her  for  professional  advance- 
ment."    Mr.  Ford  sees  the  majority  of  cases  In  this  light : 

"  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  girl  who  goes  on  the  Stage  is 
lowering  herself  socially  ;  and  this  point  of  view  is  especially  viru- 
lent in  small  provincial  towns.  Her  friends  shake  their  heads  sadly 
at  the  thought  of  'the  evil  associations  of  the  theater.*  while 
ancient  family  connections  come  out  of  the  mist  to  utter  warning 
cries  and  relate  dismal  stories  of  young  women  who  have  lost 
caste  through  their  connection  with  the  playhouse.  These  birds 
of  ill-omen  till  the  minds  of  the  mother,  the  grandmother,  the 
maiden  aunt,  the  elder  sister,  and  tl^  lean  and  slippered  grands  ire 
with  gloomy  forebodings,  and,  since  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  behind  the  curtain-line  in  a  theater  or  know  n  a  single  member 
of  the  theatrical  profession,  they  are  all  prodigal  with  advice. 

"'Kemember  that  you're  a  lady  !  '  'Don't  forget  that  you  come 
of  a  relined  Christian  family!'  'He  careful  not  to  associate  with 
any  of  the  girls  in  the  company!1  'be  sure  you  hold  yourself 
above  the  rest  of  them,  for  they're  probably  no  better  than  they 
should  be  !  ' 

"It  is  with  these  cries  ringing  in  her  ears  and  these  charitable 
precepts  Idling  lief  mind  that  the  young  girl  of  liberal  education 
enters  the  narrow  door  and  sets  foot  in  the  drafty  passage  that  she 
hopes  will  lead  her  to  the  field  of  glory  and  success.  Ah,  if  she 
only  could  forget  that  she  is  a  lady,  and  conies  of  a  refined  family, 
and  has  always  moved  in  the  best  society  !  There  might  be  some 
chance  for  her  then.  But  she  can  not  forget  it  ;  her  friends  and 
relatives  will  not  allow  her  to.  X or  are  her  earlier  professional 
experiences  <<\~  a  kind  calculated  to  shut  out  from  her  mind  the 
w  anting  shouts  of  the  anxious  and  ignorant  ones  that  followed  her 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  stage  door. 

"Ambitious  to  succeed  and  willing    to  begin  at  tin-  very  bottom. 

she  joins  a  company  as  extra  lady,  and  finds  herself  dressing  in  the 

room  with  half-a-dozen  young  women  who  have  not  had  her 
advantages  ol  birth  and  education.  They  have  come  from  the 
lower  ranks  ol  life,  are  unable  to  speak  the  English  language  with 

indedofgood  breeding,  and  are  perhaps  even  frank 

to  the  point  ol    vulgarity  in  their  manners  and  speech.      It  may  be 

that  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  company,  from  tin'  star 

down,  who  is  not  inferior  to  this  novice  in  the  matter  of  education, 

good  manm  is.  and  tin-  niceties  ol  diction.  The  educated  girl  can 
not  help  feeling  herseli  above  them,  but  if  she  yields  to  this  con- 
sciousness it  will  certainlj  show  in  her  acting,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  she  will  allow  a   contempt  for  her  audience  to  grow   upon  her 

•  is  lost  beyond  reclaim,  and,  while  she  is  standing 
still  or  retrograding  in  the  profession,  the  daughter  of  the  \  illage 
cobbler,  who  had  no  advantages  whatever,  either  social  or  educa- 
tional, will  verj  likely  \»-  Foi  this  one  has  been  quick 

llize  h'  i   i  hi  her  the  star    i 

a  miracle  ol    Mm-  manners,  and  the  ■  nd   girl  a  mat 

vel  ol  learning  and  fashional  Hei  attitude  oi  mind  is 

i  humilitj  and  imitation,  and  it  is  m.t  surprizing  thai  on  the 

hould  unconscious!;  u  ith  her 

If   the    BUpei  ioi  In. m     the 

standpoint  ol   •  •  this  "in-  is  support 


ing  her  mother  from  her  small  salary,  that  one  helping  to  educate 
her  younger  brother  and  a  third  actually  stinting  herself  in  food 
and  clothes  for  the  sake  ol   an  invalid  sister." 


AS  SEEN   BY   THE  DANE 

A  EUROPEAN  with  the  method  oi  an  entomologist  has  re- 
cently been  in  America  collecting  specimens  He  seems  to 
have  captured  the  American  author  and  alter  getting  him  safely 
home  in  his  tin  box.  has  tixt  him  under  the  microscope  with  cui  ious 
results.  The  Furopean  in  question  is  Johannes  Y.  Jensen,  a 
Danish  writer,  who  has  lately  issued  a  volume  of  essays  under  the 
title  "  hie  Neue  Welt  "  (The  New  World).  Mark  Twain  and  Walt 
Whitman  are  typical  specimens,  according  to  this  vivisect  or,  of  our 
writers  of  literature,  which  he  admits  is  "national  and  individual  " 
That  they  both  began  their  careers  as  journalists  is  set  forth  as 
quite  consonant  with  the  intellectual  life  of  America,  which  "  in 
general  takes  its  cue  from  the  day  :  while  Europe  derives  hers  from 
history."  American  literature  is  characterized  by  this  writer  as 
"journalism  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  or  it 
may  be  said  to  have  developed  by  natural  selection  from  the  news- 
paper men  who  were  gifted  beyond  the  scope  of  the  daily  world." 
By  aid  of  the  microscope  the  Danish  writer  sees  these  wonders  . 

"The  American  author  looks  like  all  other  adult  human  1 
and  behaves  as  an  ordinary  male.  His  psychological  curiosity 
-ims  only  to  a  certain  point — wdiat  is  beyond  does  not  concern  lit- 
erature, but  medicine.  Above  all  he  is  a  gentleman,  who  by  the 
discipline  of  generations  has  acquired  the  conviction  that  one  can 
excel  others  only  by  a  greater  capacity  for  work  and  by  civic  in- 
tegi  ity.  He  has  a  normally  functioning  brain,  relies  implicitly  upon 
life,  and  from  childhood  has  been  accustomed  to  a  rapid  tempo. 
Circumstances,  education,  and  talent  have  introduced  him  to  a 
newspaper  as  contributor,  and  in  this  quality  he  embraces  life  with 
ardor,  until  some  day  he  bubbles  over  ami  feels  forced  to  write  a 
vivid,  brilliant,  but  much  too  long  article.  Thus  a  book  is  created. 
the  book  ot  one  that  knows,  that  understands  something  of  gold- 
mining  in  Alaska  or  the  board-of-trade  panic  in  Chicago  or  of  lite 
in  the  big  forests.  .  .  .  America,  America.  He  has  begun  to 
triumph.  Hut  when  the  attention  of  the  people  has  chosen  to  fix 
itself  upon  his  book,  one  book  out  of  thousands:  and  the  man 
thereby  becomes  famous,  whatever  his  name  may  be:  and  he  is 
suddenly  discovered  as  something  unique,  one  of  the  elect  :  he  no 
longer  can  move  about  among  the  minor  quantities-  is  it  not  so  ? 
He  is  no  pauper,  He  is  an  American,  and  a  modern  man.  He 
is  at  the  root  of  his  being  an  anonymous  person  and  therein  rests 
his  nobility.      He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  of  democracy." 

Such  being  the  type  of  man  who  produces  the  American  litera- 
ture, the  initialled  Dane  must  be  consumed  with  curiosity  as  to 
the  kind  ol    literature  produced  by  this  new  genus.      Mr.  Jensen  is 

read}  to  enlighten  him.     He  writes: 

"  America  has  at  present  the  most  fertile  literature  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  American,  fresh,  quick,  industrious,  and  emo- 
tional, is  about  to  discover  himself.  One  powerful  book  alter 
another  comes   to   the  surface,  and   almost  all  these  writers   know 

something.     They  are  not  of  a  gild  outside  of  lite,  but  they  are 

American  men   who  have   kept  pace   with  their   time,  have  traded, 

speculated,  dug  gold,  sailed,  hungered,  gambled,  dived,  hunted. 

ascended  in  a  balloon,  until  an  inner  pressure  overpowered  them, 

so  that  besides  living  their  life  they  fell  they  had  to  describe  it. 
They  ate  all  anient  lovers  oi  life,  of  change,  oi  activity,  of  the 
new  atmosphere.     They  understand  faces,  game,  the  solitude  ol 

the  woods,  tramping,  and,  again,  men.      Their  souls   are   inspired 

with  a  love  of  nature,  hit  by  generations  before  them  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  hardening  temperature  of  American  society.    They 

have   appetites,  but    are   without    urgent    instincts.      They    have  no 

petty  private  bfe  clinging  to  them  lor  which  they  solicit  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world.  They  live  by  producing,  because  even  thai 
is  work.  Nevei  has  the  savage  yet  noble  nature  of  America  had 
such  s  .ms ;  never  has  the  language  been  so  well  adapted 

to  things  and  been  so  rich  as  at  the  present  time." —  Translation 

made  /','/■    I'm.    I  n  t  i;  \i;  \     I  ItOEST. 
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A  viaduct  on  one  of  the  existing 
lines. 


Present  mode  of  transportation  in  a  county  for  which  a 
railroad  is  projected. 

RAILROAD-BUILDING    IN    ALASKA. 
See  articles  on  pages  32,  33  and  34. 
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New  cut  completed  on  a  road   now   under 
construction. 


A  YEAR'S   IMPROVEMENT 

Some  striking  rigures  have  been  com- 
piled to  show  the  changes  which  have  come 
over  Stock-Exchange  values  in  the  year 
now  closed.  As  commented  on  in  the  New 
York  Times,  they  make  an  encouraging 
showing.  In  security  values  alone  the  year 
1907  witnessed  a  loss  of  $5,804,000,000 — 
these  figures  being,  moreover,  only  "a  par- 
tial reckoning.  "     The   Times  says: 

"Ordinarily  the  sequel  to  such  a  collapse 
is  a  prolonged  depression  and  disorder  of 
all  trade  and  industry.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  such  recuperation  as  is  amazing, 
even  excessive  in  the  view  of  some.  Spec- 
ifications would  be  invidious,  but  the  Wall- 
Street  "averages"  make  this  comparison: 

Industrials.  Railwavs 

Dec    23.   '0S...85.4S       Dec.  23,   '08. ..'1 18.14 
Dec.  25.  '07  ..5800       Dec.  25,  '07...   87.61 

"Industrials  have  risen  27  points,  and 
have  only  to  rise  1 1  more  to  reach  the 
best  of  1907,  before  the  panic.  Rails  have 
risen  31  points,  and  have  to  rise  only  13  to 
reach    antepanic    heights. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Never  before  was  the 
distribution  of  stocks  so  general,  so  that 
larger  numbers  than  ever — no  less  than 
1,600.000 — share  in  the  betterment  of  the 
companies,  and  of  classes  who  ordinarily 
are  indifferent  to  the  movement  of  prices. 
Wages  have  been  maintained  better  than 
in  anv  previous  reaction,  particularly  well 
bv  such  undertakings  as  are  represented  in 
the  above  comparisons." 

Among  many  of  those  stocks  to  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  gives  closest  attention 
gains  of  20,  30,  and  even  40  points  were 
made  Fifteen  active  stocks  are  selected 
for   comparisons,    as   follows: 

Christmas,  Christmas, 

1907.  1908. 

Amalgamated  Cop. . .    46!  825 

Amer.  Smelting loh  8 if 

Atchison 70J  97J 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 8i£  1095 

St.  Paul 104*  148J 

Great  Northern  pf no|  i45i 

Northern  Pacific ii/l  141J 

New  York  Central 90J  122I 

Pennsylvania. .      109I  130 

Reading 93J  1394 

Southern  Pacific    .    73I  119I 

Union  Pacific 117*  180J 

United  States  Steel 26I  53I 

United  States  Steel  pf 87!  112^ 

Wabash  pf 18  48I 

It  remains  to  add  that  while  a  year  ago 
brokers  in  Xew  York  were  paying  from  6  to 
25  per  cent,  to  carry  stocks,  the  most  that 


they  had  to  pay  the  day  before  Christmas 
for  call  loans  was  3  \.  The  banks  on  the 
same  day  had  a  surplus  reserve  of  more 
than  $10,000,000.  A  year  ago  they  had  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $3 1 ,000,000. 

THE  STATE  OF  TRADE 

In  its  issue  of  December  19,  Bradstrcct's 
remarks  that  while  trade  had  shown  fur- 
ther expansion,  buying  being  equal  to, 
or  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year,  there  was 
"a  perceptible  feeling  of  disappointment 
discernible  at  the  failure  to  expand  more 
largely.  But  this  condition  was  due  to 
"early  expectations  having  been  keyed 
too  high.  "  Large  centers  have  been  doing 
well;  it  is  the  smaller  cities  which  report 
lighter  business,  the  demand  shifting  to 
cheaper  articles.  Wholesale  trade  was 
reported  by  the  same  authority  as  "quiet, 
except  for  some  hurry  orders  to  sort  up 
depleted  stocks."  Leading  industries  re- 
ported gradual  gains,  but  progress  back  to 
normal  conditions  had  been  slow.  On  the 
whole,  the  general  tendency  in  large  lines 
was  "to  mark  time  until  after  the  return 
of  the  New  Year." 

Dun 's  Review  for  the  same  date  reported 
a  somewhat  more  gratifying  condition 
Holiday  trade  being  active  and  "most  sec- 
tions reporting  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  volume  a  year  ago.  "  Returning  sales- 
men had  brought  "only  fail  orders,  while 
expressing  confidence  in  1909,"  contracts 
for  the  spring  having  been  "most  encoura- 
ging. "  Collections  for  the  most  part  had 
been  better;  this  statement  was  made  by 
Bradstrcct's  also 

Gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  November 
made  better  comparisons  with  the  figures 
of  1907,  "tho  the  pace  toward  heavier 
totals,"  says  Bradstrcct's,  "is  a  slow  one, 
this  fact  being  evidenced  by  the  slowness 
with  which  idle  cars  decrease."  While 
the  betterment  was  relative  rather  than 
absolute,  "the  trend  pointed  to  more  wel- 
come results  in  the  near  future."  The 
report  for  November,  as  regards  percentage 
of  change,  altho  only  slightly  better  than 
that  for  October,  was  "really  the  most 
favorable  that  has  appeared  within  a  twelve- 
month period."  A  heavier  upward  swing 
had  been  expected,  especially  in  the  West, 
but  warm  weatner  ana  the  election  uncer- 


tainties had  so  unsettled  many  minds  that 
the  movement  in  various  kinds  of  traffic 
had  been  retarded. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  insists  that  no  thought- 
ful person  should  be  discouraged  because 
the  return  to  normal  conditions  is  not  more 
rapid.  "Things,"  he  says,  "are  slowly 
shaping  themselves  for  a  substantial  im- 
provement. "  This  in  Boston  is  quite  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted,  but  most  persons 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  world 's  indus- 
tries "will  make  haste  slowly  for  some 
months  to  come.  " 

A  writer  in  the  home  office  of  the  same 
paper  discusses  the  question  "What  have 
we  really  accomplished  since  October  by 
way  of  return  prosperity,"  as  follows: 

"A  trained  economist,  when  this  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him  as  regards  either  a  past 
or  a  present  situation  has  several  tests  to 
apply.  The  iron  output  is  one;  bank 
clearings  another,  business  failures  a  third, 
and  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  a 
fourth.  The  testimony  of  November 's  iron 
production  is  commonly  called  disappoint- 
ing, because  increase  rn  daily  output  over 
October  was  only  4  per  cent.,  increase  in 
capacity  December  1,  only  5  per  cent,  over 
November  1,  and  both  of  them  far  below 
the  same  date  in  such  a  year  as  1906.  But 
against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that 
November's  output  reflected  a  steady  and 
unbroken  increase  over  midsummer,  ma- 
king daily  production  larger  by  56  per  cent, 
than  that  of  January — a  far  more  rapid 
rate  of  increase  than  in  any  previous  after- 
panic  year. 

"  November  bank  clearings  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  increase  of  7  per  cent 
over  October,  their  approach  within  5  per 
cent,  even  of  the  enormous  exchanges  of 
November,  1906,  and  the  actual  exceeding 
of  the  figures  of  1906  in  the  returns  of  the 
agricultural  West,  are  singularly  striking 
facts.  Expanded  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  by  the  outburst  of  speculation  and  by 
an  abnormally  early  movement  of  the 
wheat  to  market,  they  must  nevertheless 
have  had  a  real  substratum  of  legitimate 
business  operations  underneath  them. 
Business  failures  in  November  were  in  num- 
ber the  smallest  of  any  month  this  year, 
barring  September,  and  in  liabilities  the 
smallest  of  any  month.  They  do,  it  must 
be  admitted,  still  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  November  record  of  any  year  in 
the  decade  past  except  1907,  but  they  none 
the  less  show  consecutive  improvement. 
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The  H>>st<>n  correspondent  already  quoted 
-  men  now  know  "  that 
the  swift  return  to  prosperity  prophesied 
people  immediately  alter  the 
November  election  has  not  come  in  the 
shape  predicted."  He  then  points  out 
.some  of  the  n  Iditional   to   condi- 

tions in  our  own  country  why  these  proph- 
have  not  been  fulfilled 

"Why  have  not  the  predictions  of  the 
election-week     prophets     been     fulfilled? 

•  because  there,  appears  to  have  been 
no  striking  change  for  the  better  in  the 
world-wide  fundamental  conditions  of  the 

economic  situation,  and  second,  no  doubt, 
because  of  impending  tariff  revision.  Of 
these  two  facts,  the  second  is  the  more 
clearly  perceived  by  the  average  American. 
It  is  playing  a  large  ]>art  in  determining 
his  industrial  policies  at  this  time. 

"Hut  the  fact  of  first  importance,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  impoverished  character  of 
international  finance.  There  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  the  civilized  world  where  the 
acute  consequences  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance do  not  stare  one  in  the  face.  And 
these  consequences  are  not  such  as  can  be 
instantaneously  got  rid  of  by  acts  of  re- 
pentance; it  is  a  case  of  taking  one 's  medi- 
cine whether  one  will  or  no.  To  change 
the  figure,  the  world  has  danced  and  is  now 
trying  to  pay  the  fiddler,  who  has  been 
busy  in  recent  months  in  getting  his  bill  in, 
but  who  has  by  no  means  got  his  check. 

"It  should  not  be  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail  the  national  governments 
with  great  budget  deficiencies,  or  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  got  to  raise  annually  from  $100,000,000 
to  $125,000,000  of  new  money  for  old-age 
pensions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  new  naval  policy,  or  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  Kaiser's  eagerness  for 
more  ships,  or  to  cite  the  fact  of  Russia's 
immense  need  of  money,  as  evidenced  by 
her  latest  proposed  bond  issue.  Again, 
the  enormous  treasury  deficit  and  the  enor- 
mously increasing  annual  expenditures  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
known  to  all. 

"Less  familiar  are  the  chaotic  facts  of 
Oriental  finance.  China's  currency  is  de- 
moralized, and  her  industry  stagnant. 
Japan  has  capitalized  the  past,  present, 
and  future  with  a  jauntiness  that  has  ex- 
cited both  the  admiration  and  the  appre- 
hension of  other  nations.  India  is  alive 
with  economic  and  political  discontent,  a 
factor  of  no  slight  consequence  to  interna- 
tional finance.  Probably  no  better  crite- 
rion of  private  industry  in  the  Bast  could 
be  desired  than  the  recent  low  quotations 
On  silver. 

"Viewing  the  situation  fundamentally, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  look  for  any 

great  increase  in  the  industrial  pace  of  the 

world  this  winter,       It  is  in  the  air  of  both 

Europe  and  America  that  the  brake  was 
not  applied  a  moment  too  soon  to  the  great 

boom  of  the  decade  following  our  war  with 

Spam.      The  wonder  is,  in  the  minds  of  very 

many  thoughtful   people,   that   the  world 

cam<  11  .1     it  did        In  view  of  what 

are    considered    the    absolutely    necessary 
■  if  capita]  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional   government-    111     the    near    future. 

then  'ling   that   private   industry 

should  go  slow  in  spreading  itself  anew." 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BONDS 

e  of  the  o  be  recent 

been  the 

interest  in  bonds      I  >ui  tiding 

r    1  ■;.  f( >r  tin-  par  value 

■ 

chat  j, 000,  whi  irded 


JAMES  J.   HILL 

About  to  start  from  St.  Paul  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Mr.  Hill  is  the  man  at  the  left,  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing against  his  hip.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  stands  Congressman  Burton  of  Cleveland, 
now  a  candidate  for  Senator  from  Ohio. 

If  to  these  figures  are  added  the  sales  made 
privately,  it  is  believed  that  the  total  will 
represent  as  large  a  business  as  was  ever 
done  in  a  single  week  in  New  York.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
of  maximum  bond  sales  in  other  years: 

"While  total  sales  on  the  Exchange  since 
January  1,  $981,099,520,  were,  excepting 
1905,  when  the  volume  was  $6,000,000 
greater,  the  largest  on  record,  the  after- 
election  business'  this  year  was  really 
below  that  of  1904.  From  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  December  $271,251,000 
bonds  were  traded  in  during  1004,  as 
against  $200,749,000  this  year.  The  same 
period  in  other  active  bond  markets  yielded 
sales  of  $139,083,000  in  1901,  $136,330,000 
in  1900,  $195,731,000  in  1898  and  $74,673 
in  1899." 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  question 
"how    far    the    extraordinary    dealings    of 


N.    \V.    MAI    I 

The  New  Vnrk  banket 


this  year  have  anticipated  the  January 
reinvestment  demand,"  as  follows 

"The  January  showing  of  other  years  is 
interesting,  following  the  furious  bond 
market  of  December,  1004,  activity  con- 
tinued into  January,  with  a  violent  break 
before  the  month  was  half  over.  There 
was  a  similar  movement  in  January,  moi, 
the  month  ending  with  general  net  declines. 
Record  trading  followed  the  December  ad- 
vance of  189S,  the  succeeding  month  con- 
tributing total  sales  of  $144,579,340  bonds, 
a  volume  never  before  equaled  in  a  single 
month. 

"  In  January,  1906,  the  very  heavy  railway 
security  issues  came  up  on  a  market  that 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  i25-j>er- 
cent.  call  loan  rate  of  the  month  before  and 
prices  collapsed  as  a  result.  Such  ad- 
vances since  last  November 's  election  as  1 3 \ 
points  in  Interborough-Metropolitan,  12 
in  Wabash,  3 J  in  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
from  two  to  three  points  in  various  other 
active  issues,  give  special  interest  to  the 
course  of  next  month's  bond  market.  In 
spite  of  the  prevailing  ease,  money-market 
considerations  will  be  an  important  factor, 
as  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  conveniently 
turn  over  $45,000,000  cash  to  the  trust 
companies  for  reserve  purposes  during  the 
next  five  weeks  will  largely  determine  the 
situation." 

Particular  meaning  is  attached  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  recent  bond  transactions 
as  showing  "at  least  one  genuine  point  of 
vantage  in  the  existing  situation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  similar  date  in  any  previous' 
after-panic  year."  Not  only  does  it  show 
that  the  investing  community  is  not  poor, 
but  that  the  community  has  not,  as  in  1 894, 
been  compelled  to  forego  interest  on  any  of 
its  bond  investments,  defaulting  bonds  hav- 
ing this  year  been  very  rare. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  a  notable  in- 
stance of  public  confidence  in  bonds  was 
shown  in  the  week  ending  December  26, 
when  the  new  Colorado  and  Southern  re- 
funding and  extension  4]  per  cents  became 
among  the  most  active  of  bonds.  In  part 
the  confidence  shown  was  due,  no  doubt, 
to  inside  information  that  the  Burlington 
railroad  system  was  about  to  acquire  the 
Colorado  and  Southern,  but  a  further  rea- 
son must  be  sought  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  bonds  themselves,  as  had  been  set 
forth  in  numerous  publications  devoted  to 
railway  interests      The  Review  of  R< 

more  recently  lias  pointed  out  that  these 
bonds  have  met  three  primary  conditions 
of  good  railway-bond  investments  with 
unusual  precision,   these  conditions  ; 

the  control  which  the  bonds  give  to  their 
owners,    the    extra    income   posscst    by    the 

road  after  settling  all  other  fixed  chai 
and  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  men 
who  manage  the  road.  During  the  week 
ending  December  26  these  bonds  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  point  or  two  of  par, 
alter  having  sold  within  the  year  as  low- 
as  73. 

AS  TO   COPPER 

Stock  exchanges,  in  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial investments,  have  under  consideration 

few  commodities  more  often  than  copper, 

which    is    the    basis    of    some    of    the    most 

speculative  of  stocks.     Copper  has  be. 

one   of   the   most    important    of   all    mining 

products.      AJtho  the  metal  was  known  in 

1  Continued  on  fiige  iS) 
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ams 


■  aDiyo-iso^ 


With 
t    h    e 
mighty 
advances 
which    are 
being  made 
in  every  branch 
of  business  and 
professional    life 
there    has    come 
demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence 
— of   proficiency.       The 
time  is  past  when   illiter- 
acy or  slipshod  methods  of 
speech    and    correspondence 
are  looked  upon  with  tolerance. 
The  man  who  can  express  him- 
self with  force  and  clearness  is  the 
man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 


•XjmbijuB  jo  ssdej  )B3j3  o>a\  aui  jo  sniua3  am  qiiA\  aoBj  o\ 
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For  You  To 
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Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  per-         ^ 
spective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  all         ^» 
the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value 
far  beyond  their  cost.     They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women 
into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business,  promotion,  and  higher 
salary.     They  are  the  simplest,  the  most  practical,  the  best,  for  Business 
Managers,  Correspondents,  Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story 
Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 

Formerly  Cost  $25 — Now  Only  $3 — 50  Cents  Down, 
50  Cents  a  Month 

In  typewritten  form  this  course  of  study,  as  now  published  in  these  six 
cloth-bound  books,  was  sold  for  $25.00.     There  are  over  800  pages 
Sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  with  50  cents,  and  the  set  of  books  will 
be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  prepaid;  50  cents  a  month  for  five  months  pays 
for  them.     This  is  the  biggest  $3.00  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 


44-60  E.  23d  St 
New  York 

Enclosed  find  50 
cents,  for  which  send 
me    Sheruin    Cody's 
six  cloth-bound  books 
"  The  Art   of   Speaking 
and   Writing  the   English 
Language."       I   will    send 
you  five  further  monthly  pay- 
ments of  50  cents  each,  until 
the  price  (S3. 00)  is  paid. 


Name. 


State . 
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"  Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a.few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.Warren, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  Advertising  Manager,  in  speaking  of  these  books. 

Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold,  But  They're  Yours  for  a  Trifle 

These  six  books  include  many  chapters  covering  such  subjects  as 
Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Word-Building,  Grammar,   Capitalization, 
Punctuation,  Letter  Writing— All  Kinds,  Use  of  Words,  Style  and  Dic- 
tion, Description,  Dialog,  Advertisement  Writing,  How  to  Write  a 
Story,  Character  Study,  Verse  Writing,  Novel  Writing,  Essay  Writ- 
ing, Best  Poetry    How  to  Read  It,  How  to  Study  Shakespeare  and' 
Other  Great  Authors. 


These  books  also  show  you  the  correct  use  of  English  in  Short  Stories, 
Novels,  Essays,    Articles,    Conversation,    Speeches,    Business    and    Private 
Correspondence,  Advertisements,  Circulars,  Booklets,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Date. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

-pill-,  organizal  rtment 

ches  beyond  the  limits  of  salesman- 
ship. Ii  itfnot  merelj  .1  iim'stion  of  finding  buyers 
urities  rhe  important  consideration  is 
the  keeping  of  clients  fully  Informed  concerning 
tlit-ir  investments  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
This  is  our  Business  Policy. 

Por  along  period  of  years  we  have  served  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  clientele,  both  in 
this  country  and  In  Europe,  comprising  Indi- 
vidual Investors.  Hanks  and  Trust  Companies, 
utors  and  Trustees,  Colleges  with  Endow- 
ment I-'iuuK.  Insurance  Companies,  etc. 

We  sre  now  distributing  copies  of  our 
12-page    Circular    No.   454    describing 

Railroad  Terminal  Bonds 
Street  Railway  Bonds 
Electric  Light  Bonds 
Coal  Company  Bonds 
Short  Term  Notes 
Equipment  Bonds 
Railroad  Bonds 

Write   for  copy  of  our  24-page  booklet  No.  456 
entitled  "  Knowledge  of  Investments." 

William  and  Pine  Streets 
New  York. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ALBANY.  N.  V.      CHICAGO,  ILL.      BOSTON,  MASS. 


Did  You  Save  Any- 
thing in  1908? 

To-day  most  of  us  would  prefer 
to  forget  1908  and  think  about  how 
much  we  are  going  to  save  in  1909. 
This  year  will  be  no  better  than 
last  unless  some  one  forces  you 
to  save.  We  can  do  it,  if  you  will 
let  us.  We  will  put  your  money 
in  monthly  instalments  of  $10 
each  into  guaranteed  first  mort- 
gages on  New  York  City  real  estate. 
Their  safety  is  guaranteed  by  our 
allied  company,  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Company. 
We  can  use  larger  sums  if  you 
have  them.     The  interest  is  4'     ;. 

Write  or  call  for  our  booklet 
"The  Safe  Way  to  Save,"  which 
gives  further  particulars. 

This  Company  haa  provided  for  its  customers, 
during  the  past  20  years,  mortgage  investments  of 
more  than  six  hundred  million  dollars.  Our  own 
officers    and    clerks   are    buying  these   certificates. 

TiTlE  GUARANTEE 
AND  TRUST  C? 

Capital  and   Surplus,    $12,000,000 

176  Broadway,  New  York 
175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn 
350  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica 


Mail  Thia  Coupon  1 1 )  to 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO. 

176  Broidwny,  New  York 

Please    send  "  The   Safe   Way   to  Save," 
advertised    in    THE    LITERARY    DIGEST    to 


Name.    . 
Address. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

a  tinned  frotr.  ; 

tlie  earliest  times,  having  even  been  traced 
in  Egypt  to  7000  B.  C,  its  commercial  im- 
portance began  as  late  as  ti  th  cen- 
tury. Great  Britain  then  produced  about 
three-quarters  of  the  world's  entire  supply. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  mines  new- 
worked  elsewhere,  and  largely  in  this  country 
and  Mexico,  and  which  now  produce  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  's  supply,  were  either  un- 
known or  entirely  undeveloped.  Great 
Britain  to-day  produces  only  about  500  tons 
of  copper,  whereas  the  total  world's  produc- 
tion in  1006  was  a  little  over  700,000  long 
tons,  of  which  a  little  above  fifty  per  cent. 
was  found  in  this  country.  Howard  S. 
Mott,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  commenting  on 
these  facts,  presents  further  interesting 
statements  in  regard  to  copper. 

"The  United  States  holds  a  dominant 
position  in  the  production  of  copper.  This 
fact  is  what  led  the  Amalgamated  I 
Company  in  190 1-2  to  believe  that  i1 
dictate  the  price  of  copper.  The  Amalga- 
mated 's  attempt  ended  disastrously,  and 
the  price  of  copper,  through  enormous  ac- 


after  last  year's  panic,  dropped  to  insignifi- 
cant proportions. 

"  In  spite  of  disturbed  financial  conditions 
abroad,  the  European  consumer  rushed 
the  American  copper  market  and  bought  the 
metal  on  an  extraordinarily  large  scale.  ( )ur 
copper  exports  jumped  from  17,157  tons  in 
September,  1907,  to  29,161  tons  in  October. 
and  reached  the  maximum  in  December 
with  37,685  tons.  During  the  present  cal- 
endar year  the  price  of  copper  has  ruled 
;  laratively  low.  and  cxj  •<  irts  f<  .r  the  year 
1008  will  probably  approximate  300,000 
tons,  as  against  228,836  tons  last  year  and 
205,460  tons  in  1906.  At  the  same  time 
imports  into  the  Un  9  in  1908  have 

fallen  off  to  an  estimated  total  of  84,800 
tons  against  1  15,100  tons  in  1007  and  100,- 
400  tons  in  1906.  It  has  been  very  largely 
the  foreign  purchasers  of  our  copper  for  1 
a  year  past  who  have  rescued  the  business 
of  producing  copper  from  a  market  situation 
which  otherwise  would  have  caused  the 
shutting  down  for  a  long  time  of  practically 
every  copper-mine  in  the  United  S- 

"The  Amalgamated  Company's  mines, 
which  had  been  shut  down  for  a  short  time 
were  opened  up  before  the  Company  could 
possibly  make  much  money  on  the  margin 
between  cost  of  production  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  metal.  Thus  production  in- 
creased  very  materially   while  prices  were 
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cumulations  of   unsold    metal,   suffered    .1 
break  to  eleven  cents  per  pound.      In  igoft, 

•rid  's  consumption  d  copper  was  ap- 
proximately 740,000  long  tons.  The  pro- 
duction of  copper  was  not  Quite  equal  to 

rj  umptlOD  in  K)o().  This  fact  fur- 
nished the  1  1  xcuse  for  the  advance 
in  the  price  early  in  [007  to  twenty-six 
cents  per  pound.  At  that  price,  produc- 
tion v  mulated,  and  shortly 
fter  the  Bigns  of  impending  financial 
disturbance  became  so  apparent  that  con- 
sumers grew  cautious  and  pursued  a  waiting 
at  tit  u<l<-  for  the  greater  part  of  11107. 

"Probably  the  extreme  rise  in  the  price  of 
d  pper  at  the  end  of  1 906,  and  I  he 

1907,  was  bitter  instilled  by  ininie- 
diate  natural  conditions  than  either  of  the 
two   great   attempts    to   corner    the    metal. 

conditions,  however,  changed  verj 
uddenly  last  year      The  immediati 
of  a  world-wide  shrinkage  in  consumption 

•  .11  in  the  price  of  the  metal  withoul 
a  parallel  for  its  violence.     The  An 

iption  of  copper,  for  a  few   months 
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low.  Production  has  increased  from  an- 
other quarter.  In  Utah  and  Nevada  there 
are  several  large  copper-camps  where  the 
geological  formation  is  such  as  to  permit 

the  mining  of  ore  near  the  surface  by  steam- 
shovels. 

"This  fact  gives  to  these  comparatively 
new  copper-fields  a  striking  advantage  in 
competition  mple,  with  the  mines 

n\   the   Butte  district.    Montana,   where  the 

mining  is  conducted  at  great  depth.     Most 

of  the  Utah  and  Nevada  companies  claim  a 

production  not  above  eighl  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  Butte  district  varies  from  ten  to  twelve 

cents  per  pound.       More  and  more  i1 

likely  thai  the  very  favorable  conditi 

ib  and  Nevada  camps,  as  their  mines 

art-  developed,   will   lower   the   .iVera; 

of  producing  copper  in  the  United  States. 

which    in    turn    will    undoubtedly    have    an 

influence  in  keeping  down  more  or  1< 
manently  the  selling  price  of  the  metal.  '' 

TIMES   FOR   CAUTION 
1     M    K  ,"  a  regular  contributor  t> 

11  ork,  has  an  article  in  thai 

ember,  in  which  he  maki 
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oral  wise  comments  as  to  times  when  inves- 
tors should  exercise  particular  caution. 
II.  quotes  one  large  investor  as  having  said 
he  "always  made  money  by  becoming  what 
one  might  call  nvkk-ss  when  tin-  rest  of  the 
world  was  scared.  "  ami  has  kept  his  money 
"by  getting  scared  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  got  reckless."  The  writer  cites  this 
continent  as  the  true  principle  of  scientific 
investment.  The  man  quoted  was  busy 
last  winter,  we  are  told,  when  every  one 
else  talked  of  hank  and  commercial  failures 
and  railway  receiverships,  "buying  for  cash 
l-edged  bonds,  high-grade  stocks,  mid- 
dle-class bonds,  and  fairly  reputable  rail- 
way stocks  in  immense  amounts."  He 
paid  for  them  outright  and,  then  put  them 
away  in  his  large  strong  box.  He  had  three 
expert  statisticians  working  for  him  all  this 
time.  Their  business  was  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  the  stocks  and  bonds  he  in- 
tended purchasing— that  is,  whether  they 
were  quoted  at  far  less  than  their  intrinsic 
values.  After  he  had  bought,  and  the  rise  in 
prices  set  in,  he  kept  these  men  still  at  work 
discovering,  not  what  he  ought  to  buy,  but 
what  he  ought  now  to  sell,  the  reason  for 
selling  being  that  the  market  prices  had 
been  boomed  far  beyond  what  intrinsic 
values  justified.  We  are  told  that  99  out 
of  100  persons,  when  it  comes  .to  invest- 
ments, follow  the  crowd,  whereas  the  true 
time  to  buy  is  when  the  crowd  itself  is 
not  buying  and  hence  when  values  are  low. 
The  writer  points  out  "certain  signs  not 
infallible,  but  always  very  clear,  "by  which 
a  man  may  judge  of  investing  conditions 
at  a  given  time,  as  follows: 

"When  the  public  investing  temper  is 
reckless,  Wall  Street  is  the  happiest  place 
on  earth.  Every  shop  is  full  of  optimism. 
The  market  letters  stream  forth  from  the 
printing-houses  of  the  down-town  district, 
carrying  with  them  tales  of  prosperity  and 
alluring  calls  to  'come  on  in.' 

"These  letters,  written  in  good  faith  or 
not,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  '  financial 
news  '  in  country  newspapers,  for  they  come 
to  the  editor  free  of  cost. 

"If  the  letters  are  full  of  rhapsodies  over 
'new  high  records, '  of  glowing  descriptions 
of  some  particular  stock,  of  fervid  appre- 
ciations of  the  latest  annual  report  of  some 
railroad — take  in  your  extra  canvas  and 
look  out  for  squalls.  Remember  that  the 
letter,  in  all  human  probability,  was  written 
by  a  young  fellow  working  hard  at  S25  per 
week,  and  that  he  has  to  reflect  the  opinions 
of  his  superiors  or  lose  his  job.  He  often 
comes  to  believe  the  things  that  he  writes; 
but  that  will  not  help  you  if  he  is  wrong. 

"Another  sign,  more  subtle  and  more 
accurate,  is  the  outbreak  of  what  Wall 
Street  knows  as  'underwriting.'  The 
country  calls  it  'financing.'  It  means 
that  trie  big  corporations  all  at  once  deter- 
mine that  they  ought  to  sell  a  lot  of  stocks 
or  bonds  to  prepare  the  way  for  new  build- 
ing, etc.  If,  within  a  couple  of  months, 
you  happen  to  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
six  or  seven  of  the  big  railroads  have  sold 
large  bond  issues,  it  is  a  time  for  caution. 
A  man  does  his  borrowing  at  the  moment 
when  he  thinks  his  credit  is  best.  So  does 
a  corporation.  Its  credit  is  usually  at  its 
best  when  the  stocks  are  at  their  highest. 

"When  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Great  Xorthern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  St.  Paul  met 
their  respective  boards  of  directors  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  you  may  be  sure  that  no 


GUARANTEED  BONDS 

No.  I .      The  Company  Back  of  Them 


HIS  is  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  advertise- 
ments having  a  two- 
fold aim. 

First — To  explain 
the  thoroughly  desir- 
able character  of 
Water  Works  Bonds 
as  an  investment. 
Second  — T o  em- 
phasize the  exceptional  desirability 
of  such  bonds  when  guaranteed  by 
The  American  Water  Works  and 
Guarantee  Company. 

There  isn't  any  sounder  business 
on  earth  than  that  of  supplying  water 
to  a  thriving  community.  The  raw 
material  costs  nothing — there  are  no 
manufacturing  uncertainties — the  de- 
mand is  always  steady  and  continually 
growing.  It  is  a  business  that  is  not 
affected  by  panics  or  business  depres- 
sions. People  must  have  water — 
and  they  must  have  it  all  the  time. 

Hence  a  bond  backed  by  the  sub- 
stantial plant  and  profitable  business 
of  a  water  supplying  company  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  sound  and  profit- 
able investment. 

A  water  works  bond  guaranteed  by 
The  American  Water  Works  and 
Guarantee  Company  is  absolutely  sure 
to  be  a  sound  and  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

The  American  Water  Works  and 
Guarantee  Company  is  not  merely  a 
guarantee  company  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word. 


It  actually  oivus  a  controlling 
interest  in,  and  directs  the  operation 
of  every  plant  whose  bonds  it 
guarantees. 

It  now  owns  and  operates  40  water 
supplying  plants  in  1 7  different  states, 
and  its  own  capital  and  surplus  of 
$4,000,000,  together  with  the  physical 
properties  and  business  of  these  40 
prosperous  plants,  makes  its  guaran- 
tee absolutely  sound  and  sure. 

The  American  Water  Works  and 
Guarantee  Company  is  a  close  cor- 
poration— its  stock  is  not  listed — 
none  of  it  is  for  sale — it  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  same  men  who 
organized  it  26  years  ago — men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  large  financial 
institutions  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  whose  sound  judgment 
and  conservative  management  have 
made  a  success  of  everything  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

The  guarantee  of  such  a  Company 
means  something  to  the  man  who  has 
$100  or  $  1 00,000  to  invest. 

Bonds.guaranteed  by  The  American 
Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany, are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  and  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  They  are  particularly  de- 
sirable as  an  investment  for  savings 
and  trust  funds. 

Write  for  illustrated  Booklet  and 
folder  describing  the  several  issues  and 
giving  full  details.     Address  Dept.  F. 


You  will  be  interested  no  matter  whether  you  have  much  money  or  little  to  invest. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN 

INCORPORATED 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia 
JAMES  S.  KUHN,  President        WILLIAM  S.  KUHN,  Vice-Prest.        L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec.  &  Treas- 


NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM 

MORTGAGES  PAY  6% 


I  Have  Loaned  $1,500,000  on  the  Farms   and   Never  Lost  a  Cent 

Even  Foreclosed. 


Never 


I  have  loaned  over  $1,500,000  to  private  in- 
vestors without  a  single  default  of  principal  or 
interest  on  North  Dakota  farm  lands,  and  never 
had  to  foreclose.  I  sell  mortgages  of  that  kind, 
all  on  rich  farms  in  the  seven  counties  surround- 
ing my  home.  They  are  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  mortgages  that  through  banks  and  trust 
companies  are  sold  to  net  4^  to  5  per  cent.  I 
sell  them  so  your  money  can  earn  6  per  cent. 

I  know  personally  every  farm  upon  which 
these  mortgages  are  issued.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  farmer.     I  know  for  what 


purpose  he  wants  the  money,  and  in  no  case  do 
I  loan  more  than  40  per  cent  of  a  conservative 
present  valuation. 

I  give  all  the  details  of  every  mortgage  I  offer. 
I  live  here  and  am  in  constant  touch  with  the 
property  and  owner.  I  am  always  at  your  service. 

If  you  have  $1,000  or  more  that  you  would 
like  to  invest  in  the  best  security  and  that  will 
earn  6  per  cent,  write  me  for  list  number  116. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FURNITURE  FITNESS 

is  the  product  of  years  of  ex- 
perience and  that  is  the  mark 
attained  by  Derby  Quality. 

THE  RECORD 

\\'i-  have  t>een  specialists  in  office 
equipment  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century. 

THE  RESULT 

A  perfect  union  of  artistic  ami  me- 
chanical excellence.  The  Derby 
Desk  and  Derby  furniture  gen- 
erally are  the  recognized  standard 
of  excellence. 

THE  REASON 

DESIGNS  are  chaste.exclusive,  har- 
monious, sanitary,  up-to-date. 

MATERIALS  — Selected  seasoned 
lumber  only  is  used  and  finishing 
materials  are  chemically  correct. 

CONSTRUCTION  is  mechanically 
perfect.  Skilled  workmen  only 
are  employed.  Every  piece  of 
Derby  furniture  is  under  expert 
supervision  from  start  to  finish. 

GUARANTEE—  Derby  furniture  is 
guaranteed  not  to  shrink,  warp, 
crack  or  split. 

RESUME 

As  the  character  of  the  office  pro- 
claims the  man,  he  should  discrimi- 
nate in  the  selection  of  office 
equipment.  Our  contract  depart- 
ment, with  its  staff  of  experienced 
designers  co-operating  with  archi- 
tect and  owner,  executes  complete 
equipment  for  offices,  banks,  libra- 
ries and  public  buildings. 

Our  staple  line  includes  all  kinds  of 
Office  Furniture — Desks,  Tables,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  Wardrobes,    Hat  Trees,    etc. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show 
vou  the  points  of  superiority  of  the 
Derby  Desk.  Anyone  who  needs  a 
desk  can  afford  a  Derby.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  know  how  reasonable 
the  price  considering  the  quality. 

Write  for  Catalog  2905 


nrppv  DESK  COMPANY 

ULUDI  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ifftfTlflTMBI  Safe'  Convenient,  Profitable 

„....  .  .._ .„.  ..  ^  ^  ^  |  ^  ^  ^  wllim  about  Uu* 


6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Hcvurtd  hj  Irit   mortvar"  en  laiprof«4 
Kara    l.n.1. 

- 
it  .  nt  «D<J.»fr  m.thoi 

REALTY    MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

It*    Srrnrllj    l>  iMina;       Hlo>r*r<«l...   Ml... 
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'  member  of  any  of  these  bodies  said  in  so 
many  words :  '  There  is  going  to  be  troul  tie : 
Let  us  get  in  out  of  the  rain.'  What 
they  did  say  was:  'It  would  be 
sell  stock  or  bonds  and  get  ready  to  take 
care  of  the  work  we  have  to  do  for  the  next 
year  or  two. ' 

"Then  they  all  went  to  the  bankers,  and 
asked  what  would  sell  best.  Mr.  Hill's 
roads  sold  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  stock  at  par.  The  St. 
Paul  did  the  same  thing.  The  Union  Pa- 
ranged  with  the  bankers  for  a  great 
bond  issue.  The  Vanderbilt  roads  did 
whatever  the  bankers  told  them.  The  net 
result  was  that  the  big  companies  filled  up 
their   treasuries   against  the   storm. 

"The  average  investor,  therefore,  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
executive  committees;  for  what  the  execu- 
tive committees  do  is  the  result  of  their 
own  judgment,  of  the  judgment  of  the  great 
bankers,  and  of  the  concentrated  market 
wisdom  of  a  hundred  men,  all  trained  to 
mark  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  financial 
tides.  Only  a  few  men  who  really  know 
ever  talk  about  the  market  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  they  generally  are  adepts 
in  the  art  of  circumlocution." 

THE  WEST   FOR    YOUNG   MEN 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  recent  insistence  that 
Horace  Greeley's  ancient  maxim,  "Go 
West,  Young  Man,"  is  still  perfectly  good, 
has  been  exemplified,  as  to  his  own  faith  in 
it,  by  the  opening  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
recently  completed  Spokane,  Portland,  and 
Seattle  Railway  which  was  built  by  him. 
A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Hill  to  celebrate 
this  opening.  There  was  exhibited  during 
the  dinner  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
room,  the  words  "James  J.  Hill,  Empire 
Builder."  Commenting  on  this  incident, 
The  Financial  Chronicle  remarks  that  a 
truer  word  has  not  been  said  of  any  man. 
It  declares  that  the  Pacific  and  the  North- 
west "owes  more  to  Mr.  Hill  than  it  does 
to  any  human  being  who  ever  lived." 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
country  in  great  measure  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  transportation  facilities  afforded  by 
roads  built  and  directed  by  him. 

LAWLESSNESS   AMONG   PROMOTERS 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  has  just 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  as  the  successor  of 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress for  the  season  before  the  Civic  Forum 
of  New  York  on  December  1  7.  [n addition 
to  what  he  had  to  say  of  ordinary  vulgar 
crime,  he  spoke  drastically,  but  dispassion- 
ately of  the  bribing  of  Senators,  Legisla- 
tors, and  Judges,  and  then  devoted  one 
of     his     most      notable     assaults       to     the 

offenses    committed    by    corporation-pro- 
moters. 

While  "the  impunity  with  which  crimes 
of  violence  are  now  committed  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  country,  and  demonstrates  the  ur- 
gent need  of  much  more  effective  protec- 
President  Eliot  declared  that 
"a  far  worse  form  of  lawle 
mitted  by  rich  corporations  Many  of  their 
acts  of  lawlessness  "are  not  explicit,  but 
implicit     that   is,   implied  in  a  course  of 

conduct  which  seems  fair  on    the  outside  " 
lie  then  specifies: 

"Thus    in    the    commercial    operation 


Public  Utility  Bonds 

as 

Investments 

We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  with 
the  above  title,  showing  the  desirability 
of  well  selected  public  utility  bonds. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  different 
classes  of  public  utility  bonds.  It  shows 
what  safeguards  and  underlying  factors 
the  investor  should  look  for.  It  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  selecting  safe 
bonds  of  public  service  corporations  yield- 
ing from  5%  to  ' 

If  you  are  an  investor,  or  if  you  an- 
ticipate making  investments,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  Book- 
let C  without  charge. 

We  offer  several  selected  issues  of 
public  utility  bonds  yielding  from  5'  ', 
to  6'~'(  described  fully  in  our  cir- 
cular No.  9 1 6-B  mailed  on  request. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Bankers  for  32  years 

21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'money  insured" 


5%. 


>^ 


( )ver  20  years'  record. 

Hishest  n-Orenoes  in  America. 
Full  information  frvelv  ^m'n,  write 

BANKERS'     FINANCING    CO. 

Atlanta,   Georgia 


6/Municipal  Bonds 

Constituting  Tax  Liens  on  Cultivated 
Farms  Worth   Many  Times  the  Debt 

Bonds  $500  and  $100. 
Single  bonds  sold. 
Choice  of  maturity 
from  10  to  20  years. 
Coupons  payable  semi- 
annually, at  Chase 
National  Bank,  New 
York.  Price  to  yield 
nearly  six  per  cent. 
Safe  —  Convenient  — 
Profitable.  Illustrated 
circular  upon  ap- 
plication. 

TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO. 

MUNICIPAL    BONDS 
402    Fir.t   National   Bank   BloV.  CHICAGO 
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called  promoting,  the  promoter  organizes 
a  corporation,  issues  a  large  amount  of 
stocks  and  bonds  which  represent  in  real 
values  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
nominal  value,  ami  then  soils  to  a  confiding 
public  these  stocks  and  bonds,  by  means 
of  false  promises  and  exaggerated  estimates 
of  protit.  When  a  satisfying  amount  of 
stocks  and  bonds  has  been  thus  disposed 
of,  he  steps  out  himself,  leaving  the  deluded 
shareholders  to  put  what  real  value  they 
may  into  the  paper  capital.  The  common 
thief  is  an  outlaw,  and  his  exploits  do  little 
harm,  by  way  of  example,  even  when  they 
succeed.  The  dishonest  promoter,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  become 
an  outlaw,  and  when  he  succeeds  he  is  apt 
to  stimulate  others  to  attempt  like  iniqui- 
ties, and  the  ruin  he  works  is  wide-spread." 

President  Eliot 's  remarks  on  legislation 
as  secured  by  corporations  in  their  own 
interest  and  for  their  own  immunity  against 
what  otherwise  would  be  illegal  acts,  were 
as  follows: 

"Much  lawlessness  in  this  country  has 
been  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
managers  of  large  businesses  must  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  owners  by  pro- 
curing favorable  legislation  and  preventing 
the  enactment  of  unfavorable  laws.  It 
is  said,  for  instance,  that  directors  must 
procure  some  wished-for  legislation  by  any 
necessary  amount  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion because  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, for  whom  the  directors  are  in 
some  sense  trustees  or  managing  agents, 
requires  the  enactment  of  this  legislation; 
and  that  when  purchasable  members  of  a 
Legislature  introduce  laws  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  a  given  corporation  they  may 
properly  be  bought  off  because,  again,  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  require  pro- 
tection. The  briber  and  the  bribed  are 
both  lawless,  but  the  worse  of  the  two  is 
the  briber. 

' '  A  peculiarly  deliberate  form  of  law- 
lessness is  exhibited  when  corporations  or 
large  combinations  of  men  for  business 
purpose's,  foreseeing  that  they  shall  shortly 
■wish  to  commit  illegal  acts,  procure  before- 
hand protection  against  prosecution  for 
illegitimate  practises  by  means  of  leg- 
islation apparently  innocent,  but  really 
designed  to  entrench  in  their  control  of 
trust  institutions  speculative  and  immoral 
•officials,  or  to  prevent  convictions  for 
criminal  violence  not  yet  perpetrated,  but 
to  be  perpetrated." 

RAILROADS  IN  ALASKA 

A  railroad-building  era  for  Alaska  has 
set  in.  At  four  points  on  its  southern 
•coast  roads  extending  several  miles  to  the 
north  have  actually  been  constructed  al- 
ready. When  completed  to  their  ulti- 
mate northern  termini,  they  will  open  tip 
rich  fields  of  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  coal, 
not  to  mention  fertile  lands.  Frederick 
H.  Chase,  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  (De- 
cember), writing  on  this  subject,  says  of 
the  need  for  these  roads: 

"Alaska  has  more  gold  than  ever  had 
-California,  Australia,  or  South  Africa;  it  has 
more  copper  than  twenty  Buttes;  it  has 
more  hard  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
lias  more  tin  than  Wales.  The  hay  that 
Tots  on  its  tundras  and  plains  would  fatten 
all  the  cattle  that  roam  upon  the  prairies 
•of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

"And  yet  this  virgin  empire  remains  vir- 
tually landlocked  for  nearly  1,000  miles 
.along  its  Pacific  coast.  For  a  distance  of 
nearly  ioo  miles  from  the  coast  inland  the 
country  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  almost  as 
•cheap  to  build  a  railroad  as  a  wagon  road. 
In   the   mountain   walls   along   this   coast 

Our  readers  are 


WILLIAM  R.COMPTON  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

TAX  BONDS  ADD  FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES 


IN  selecting  your  investment,  whether  $100,  $500  or  many  thousands,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  well  organized,  reputable  Investment  Banking  House  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Its  duties  to  patrons  demand  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation of  security  and  legality. 

With  a  reputation  of  nearly  twenty  years,  without  a  single  loss  to  our  clients, 
we  feel  confidence  in  our  ability  as  Investment  Bankers.  Our  extensive  owner- 
ship of  high  class  city  municipals  affords  a  wide  selection  of  choice  bonds  yielding 
interest  from  375'o  to  5%.  In  addition  to  such  investments,  we  frequently  ac- 
quire through  favorable  purchase  issues  of  Tax  Bonds,  Irrigation  Bonds  and 
Southern  and  Western  Schools  yielding  $}&%  to  6%.  An  example  at  the  present 
moment  is  $1S0000_6%  Carey  Act  Gold  Bonds,  secured  by  farm 
mortgage  liens  and  payable  in  from  five  to  ten  years 
and    of    Denominations    $100,     $500     and    $1,000. 

The  rapidity  with  which  such  exceptionally  favorable  purchases  are  bought  by 
our  patrons  in  thirty-one  States,  justifies  a  request  for  immediate  inquiry  from 
those  desiring  safety  and  such  exceptional  interest  return. 

Complete  descriptions,  copies  of  legal  papers  and  other  details  will  be  furnished.  Address 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

229  Mercbants-Laclede  Building  -  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Prime  Securities 

FIRST  mortgages  on  improved  and  pro- 
ductive farm  property  afford  absolute 
protection  for  money.  This  Company  has 
constantly  on  hand  choice  mortgages,  yield- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum. 
Please  write  for  our  descriptive  list  and 
booklet  "  A." 

Established  1883 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  we 
can  pay 


TJO  CITY  crows  and  spreads  out  like  New  York.  No- 
•*■*  where  else  does  real  estate  always  increase  in  vbIuh. 
Nowhere  else  are  so  many  young,  ambitious,  salaried 
men  borrowing  money  at  liberal  interest  to  build 
homes  and  avoid  excessive  rents.  Capital  in  most  lo- 
calities cannot  be  loaned  so  safely  and  profitably.  It 
cannot  earn  enough  to  pay  you  the  dividends  that  our 
patrons  have  received  through  us 
for  many  years.  FIVE  PER  CENT, 
reckoned  for  every  day  we  have 
the  funds,  whether  the  time  be 
long  orshort, principal  secured  by 

Assets  of  $1, 800, 000 

safety  assured  by  our  reput  ationof 
over  fifteen  years,  and  constant 
supervision  of  all  operations  by 
the  New  York  Banking  Depart- 
ment.    Write  us. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  9  Times  Bldpr.B'way.Jfew  York 


6%  Bonds—Safe  Beyond  Question 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  30,000  Water  Horse 
Power,  Mills,  Power  Houses  and  other  assets,  having  a  total  valuation  of  over 
$8,000,000. 

The  bonds  are  payable  serially,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  plan. 

The  bonds  are  issued  at  the  very  conservative  rate  of  $100  per  Horse 
Power  developed,  exclusive  of  Mills  and  their  assets,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a 
strong  corporation,  having  a  long  and  successful  history,  large  assets  and  an 
established  income. 

A  well  located  Water  Power  is  an  ideal  form  of  security  for  bonds,  be- 
cause it  is  a  perpetual  income  producing  asset,  with  a  definite  value,  which 
continues  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development 
of  the  country  surrounding  it. 

This  particular  Water  Power  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  economic  and 
valuable  to  be  found  on  the  North-  American  Continent. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds  to  conservative  investors  who  want 
an  assured  income  of  six  per  cent  for  any  period  of  time  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  at  their  option. 

Our  circular  No.  645-R  describes  the  issue  fully  and  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  request. 

Peabody  Honghteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865)  181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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BOODY,  McLELLAN  &  CO 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Transact  a  General  Stock 
Exchange  business. 
Interest  allowed  on  de- 
posits, subject  to  check. 
Weekly  Market  Letterand 
Monthly  Book  of  Statis- 
tics Sent  on  Request 


Ill   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  amoae  those  who 

make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  oriuin.il.  It  will  win  an  illustr.md  mafutna  FREE  OF 
CHARCE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  showing  the  wort  ol  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  country. 

No  Money  Required  to  Win  a  Prize— it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter 

tills  contest.  Sit  ri>Tht  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and 
Ink.  See  how  well  you  can  do  it.  11  you  axe  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have 
talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This   Picture   and    Win    a    Prize 

Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  Illustrating  ability,  but  do  not 
know  it.  If  you  will  lend  your  drawing  to-day,  wc  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess 
this  talent.  IE  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this 
natural  ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  coiuiortable  and  independent 
living,  with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America.  Dept.     267 .  Scranton.  Pa. 
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-in.      No   printer',   ink. 
Alwijr-i    r-ioly.    100    copiM  from  pen- 
written  an. I  SO  copies'  from  typewrit- 
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Benton    T-n   II.  j  .'  I  rial  Without 
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We  want  some  one 
in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  United 
States  to  sell  our 


Income  Insurance 

a  plan  which  provides  income 
and  expenses  for  the  insured  in 
case  he  or  she  falls  ill  or  becomes 
disabled.  Good  money  for  good 
workers. 

Write  for  particulars,  stating 
whether  you  are  interested  in 
insurance  or  agents'  proposition 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

86  William  Street,  New  York 
Officti  in  all  important  cities 


Print  Your  Own 

r\>  Oanls.  .'iri-ulnra,  hook,  newaptper.    I'rew  *.'. 
^  Lark-.'r  *1H.  Sav<>  nioncy.  Print  for  others,  bin 

profit.  All  May,  role. Bent.  Writ,  factory  for 

preaa  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc 
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guRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  lire  three  t>>  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  ilin-i  -quai  tersof  a  cent  a  pipe, 

If  \'ni  smoke  five  pipe'.  .1  dny  it's  less 
than  four  centi  -  five  inn  it  a  ol  pleasure  i"r 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  (heap 
<  iiough  for  you  t'>  smoke. 

SEND  It  CENTS 

THE  Sl'RBRKi  CO.,  132  Rcndc  St.,  New  Verl 


there  have  been  found  at  least  three  and 
perhaps  four  sufficient  depressions  or  pa 
for  railroad  construction  to  the  fertile, 
y  plains  of  the  Yukon,  the  Tanana, 
and  the  Susitna.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
railroad  constructed  from,  saw  Valde 
the  heart  of  the  great  Yukon  valley  would 
in  time  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  in  every 
I  its  rails  and  rolling  stork 
"Roads  ;u  three  separate  points  on  the 
1st  are  projected  and  are  now  be- 
ing constructed  to  reach  the  Yukon  coun- 
try. These  roads  are  the  Alaska  Central 
at  Seward  City,  at  the  heat!  of  Resurrec- 
tion Bay;  the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway  at 
the  head  of  Port  Valdez,  and  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Cor- 
dova on  Cordova  Hay.  These  three  points 
are  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  on  Prince 
William  Sound  The  completion  of  any 
one  of  these  three  roads  to  Fairbanks 
metropolis  of  the  Tanana  Valley,  or  to 
Eagle  City  on  the  Yukon  River,  near  the 
boundary    line    between    Alaska    and    the 

Canadian  Northwest,  means  the  develop- 
ment of  three  or  four  agricultural  and  mi- 
ning States  like   Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  I 
kotas,  and  Montana  in  central  Alaska. 

"The  builders  of  these  roads- are  all  aim- 
in";  first  to  secure  the  enormous  freight 
tonnage  that  must  result  from  the  tapping 
of  the  great  copper  belt  and  coal-fields  that 
almost  parallel  the  coast  for  150  miles,  be- 
ginning with  the  islands  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  extending  northeast  across  the  Cop- 
per River  to  Mount  Wrangell,  Alaska's  sole 
active     interior    volcano.      These    are     the 

richest  known  copper-fields  of  the  world. 

In   an   area   of   some    200  miles  there   is   m 

sight  what  competent  mineralogists  1 

mate  as  Si, 000, 000, 000  worth  of  copper. 
There  11-  scarcely  an  explored  district  ten 

miles  square  within  this  entire  belt  that 
does  not  show  more  or  less  high-grade  ore. 
"Within  two  years  the  world  is  likely  to 
behold  the  most  gigantic  of  all  mining  in- 
dustries in  this  valley  and  along  these 
mountain  sides,  for  there  is  an  area  twelve 

by  fifty  miles  within  the  district,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Elliott  Creek,  where  there 
are  mountains  ribbed  with   veins  of  the 

highest-grade  copper  ever  located  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  and  even  veins  of  pure 
copper.  I  myself  have  found  a  sheet  of 
native  copper  one-half  inch  thick  project- 
ing out  a  foot  from  the  face  of  a  cbtT  where 
the  country  rock  had  eroded  away  from  it 
On  Nugget  ("reek  is  located  a  nugget  of 
pure     copper     over     seven     feet     long     and 

weighing  about  three  tons,  winch,  if  pos- 
sible, will  be  exhibited  at  the  Alaska- Yukon 
Exposition  in  Seattle  in  iqoq.  The  gravels 
of  all  the  valleys  are  full  of  copper  nug 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  pumpkin,  In 
main-  instances  veins  of  twenty  feet  in 
width  and  traceable  for  miles  have  been 
found.  Most  of  these  ores  range  in  value 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  copper,  and  many 

carry  as  high   as  $ao  and  S^o   in  gold   and 

silver    111    addition.      One    or    two    bonanza 

properties  have  uncovered  large  bodies  of 

ore  with  (>o  to  70  per  cent,  copper. 

i  Copper  Centre  it   is  the  intention 

tend   the   Valdez-Yukon   Railway   in 

two  directions,  one  line  going  to  Eagle  Citj 

on  the  Yukon,  and  the  other  going  to  Fair- 
banks, the  Chicago  of  Alaska      It  the  Val- 
Vukon  Railway  is  thus  built  as  planned, 

it   will    be   to    Alaska    what    the    Xew    York 

Central    or    the    Pennsylvania    is    to    the 
United  States,  for  as  Fairbanks  is  Alaska's 
is  Valdez  its  New   York.' ' 


The  small  beginnings  >.>\  the  Alaska  rail- 
roads arc  shown  in  the  accompanying  map. 
with  the  proposed  extension.     Mr,  < 
writ 

"  Hut  as  vet   there  is  only  a  si: 

of    the    Valdez-Yukon    Railway    finished, 

notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  no  town  the 

this  one  has  projected  or  attempted 

to   build    so   many    railroads   m    so   short    a 
time.      The  Valdez  population  of  2,000  for 
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the  past  seven  years  has  talked  of  nothing 

but  railroads  and  copper-mines.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  town 
wh>>  does  not  own  a  copper-claim.  Two 
barbers  in  Valdez  have  been  engaged  in 
shaving  faces  and  cutting  hair  in  order  to 
earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  Sioo 
worth  of  work  required  by  law  on  each 
claim  annually,  which  means  the  saving  of 
claims  worth  millions  when  the  railroads 
are  completed. 

"The  longest  section  of  completed  rail- 
road in  Alaska  is  the  Alaska  Central  from 
Seward  to  the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm,  a 
distance  of  fifty-three  miles.  Seward  may 
be  reckoned  commercially  the  Boston  of 
Alaska.  It  is  about  150  miles  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Valdez,  and  some  fifteen  hours 
farther  from  Seattle.  It  is  the  entrepot 
for  the  fertile  Susitna  Valley,  and  the  Mat- 
anuska  coal-fields.  The  primary  purpose 
in  building  the  road  was  to  lay  down  the 
excellent  hard  coal  of  Matanuska  on  the 
wharves  at  Seward,  where  it  could  be 
shipped  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  for 
less  per  ton  than  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Pocahontas  of  Virginia. 

"The  coal  in  the  Chickaloon  Valley  is 
one  of  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world. 
<  me  may  view  a  geological  phenomenon  on 
the  Chickaloon  River  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided nowhere  else.  At  certain  points  the 
banks  of  the  river  rise  into  towering  bluffs 
of  anthracite  coal.  With  a  pick  and  a 
shovel  the  miner  can  fill  his  boat,  and  float 
down  into  the  Matanuska  and  into  Cook's 
Inlet. 

"The  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  which  con- 
nects Skagway  on  the  Pacific  coast  with 
White  Horse,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Yukon  River,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  roads  on  the  planet.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-paying  roads  in  the  world, 
and  yet  most  of  its  freight-cars  go  south 
empty,  but  freight  rates  are  high  enough 
going  in  to  more  than  offset  this.  It  was 
the  most  expensive  railroad  ever  built, 
some  sections  of  it  costing  875,000  to  Sioo,- 
000  per  mile.  Many  of  its  bridges  are 
ethereal,  picturesque  structures.  To  get 
over  the  famous  White  Pass  and  also  avoid 
the  White  Horse  Rapids  and  Miles  Canon, 
where  many  lives  and  much  property  have 
been  lost,  have  made-  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  this  remarkable  road. 

"There  is  enough  of  rich  placer  and  la- 
tent quartz  mining  in  Alaska  to  employ 
500.000  miners  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  is  enough  coal,  copper, 
and  other  minerals  to  employ  another 
500,000.  But  a  purely  mining  population 
does  not  build  country  homes,  macadam- 
ized highways,  and  beautiful  cities.  Alas- 
ka must  look  to  its  seed-growing  soil  for 
these  things.      It  must  look  to  the  fertilitv 
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FOR  BUYING  BONDS 

Bonds  offer  the  largest  possible  choice  for 
the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  money- 
Savings  Banks  and  Trustees  are  usually 
restricted  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  those 
netting  only  from  3J-2  to  4){%- 

The  individual  investor  or  the  business 
house  investing  its  surplus,  however,  can 
buy  bonds  of  unquestioned  security  paying 
from  4  to  5!+%>  readily  convertible  into 
cash  and  likely  to  show  a  profit. 

We  have  bonds  for  all  classes  of  investors. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

ADAMS  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

13  Congress  Street         -  BOSTON 


An  Investment  Bond  of  Exceptional  Merit 

YIELDING  ABOUT  5  1-4  PER  CENT. 


WE  are    offering  to  investors  a  First    Mortgage    Bond 
of  unusual  attractiveness.      The  bond  is  secured  by 
railroad    property  of    high-class  construction,  and  by 
the  Company's  holdings  of  bituminous  coking  coal  lands — the 
largest  coal  holdings  under  one  ownership  in  the  United  States. 

The  bonds  are  particularly  desirable  because  of  the 
ample  margin  of  security  behind  them;  because  of  the  attract- 
ive return  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  being  sold,  and 
because  of  the  prospects  of  material  appreciation  in  market 
value  in  the  course  of  time. 

■ 

A  descriptive  circular,  or  copy  of  the  1 908  annual  report, 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 


BOSTON 


FISK  &  ROBINSON 

NEW  YORK 
35  Cedar  Street 


CHICACO 


DON'T  READ  ANOTHER  ROOK 

without  the  newest,  most  convenient,  most  unique 

U_    ■     ■      |   k  u     Indicates    pasr,    paragraph    and 
T    Y    sentence  last  read    1M,N  ,««e  down 
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BOOK-MARK 


UTILITY  BOOK  MARK  CO. 

Dept.  A,      Box  772,     flew  York 

ACENTS   WANTED 


Mailed    to    Any 
Address  for  only 


lOcts 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN    OPFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  V.  City 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY— 

A  Protest  and  a  Warning 


26  BROADWAY,  DEC.  19,  1908. 


To  the  Press  and  Public: 


Moved  by  many  recent  publications  of  false,  misleading,  and  injurious  statements  regarding  its  acts, 
motives  and  associations  tn  business  and  otherwise,  the  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY,  at  the  risk  of  tiring 
the  public  by  reiteration  of  a  well-founded  complaint,  hereby  enters  a  protest  and  a  warning  against  all 
such  unauthorized  and  unfounded  publications. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  widely  stated  of  late  that  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  and  a  pro- 
posed corporate  body  to  engage  in  the  Smelting  Industry  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  or 
financed  by  the  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY.  These  and  all  such  statements  are  untrue.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  interested  in  its  many  industries  growing  out  of  the  producing,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing  of  oil  and  its  products,  and  in  no  others. 

Another  branch  of  misstatement  lightly  indulged  in  is  of  the  kind  attributing  outside  commercial 
and  speculative  action  to  the  Company  in  the  guise  of  "Standard  Oil  interests."  "The  Standard  oil 
crowd  "  "the  Rockefeller  Interests,"  "the  standard  Oil  banks,"  and  so  on,  often  backing  up  these  in- 
ventions by  so-called  statements  of  "a  Standard  Oil  official"  (unnamed),  "one  close  to  the  Standard  Oil,-' 
and  so  on,  through  the  various  shades  of  anonymity. 

Against  these  and  similar  inventions,  wo  take,  then,  this  means  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
public"  for  the  public's  as  well  as  for  the  Company's  protection,  and  respectfully  insist,  as  we  have  done 
before  that  no  credit  whatever  be  given  to  any  statement  regarding  the  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY'S 
views.acts  or  intentions  unless  the  same  lie  duly  vouched  for  by  an  executive  official  of  the  Company  or 
by  its  designated  attorneys. 

CHAS.  T.  WHITE, 

Assist.  Sec'y  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thz  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Steinw 

PIANO 


In  Concert  Halls  a11  ol  ,nc  wo[w'5.  g^test 

pianists  use  the  Steinway 
when  at  the  height  o!  their  artistic  career.  It  is 
their  first  and  only  choice,  when  a  Iree  and  unbiased 
choice  has  been  made,  a  choice  uninfluenced  by 
modern  commercial  methods,  and  prompted  only 
by  a  desire  and  a  need  lor  the  best  the  world  can 
give  them. 

In  Royal  Palaces  ,he  Steinway  is  the 

chosen  riano.  INo  other 
piano  house  has  been  and  is  so  signally  honored 
by  Royalty  as  the  house  o(  Steinway.  No  other 
piano  has  met  with  the  approval  that  has  been 
accorded  the  Steinway  by  the  royal  and  imperial 
houses  of  the  old  world. 

In  Private  Homes  »he  Steinway  piano  is  the 

choice  of  the  cognoscenti 
the  world  over,  treasured  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  Household  Gods,  a  necessary  essential  of 
the  refined  home.  Its  very  possession  puts  the  seal 
of  supreme  approval  upon  the  musical  taste  of  its 
owner,  for  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  culture 
and  musical  education. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall, 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Steinivay  Pianos  can  be 
bought  of  any  authorized 
Steinivay  dealer  at  Neiv 
York  prices,  avith  cost  of 
transportation  added.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  and  prices 
sent  on  request  and  mention 
of  this  magazine. 


MINIATURE    OftAND 
EBONI2fO    CASI 
PRICE    tSOO 


FLYMOITU  K(M  |   >0J   (II  I  (P., 


SQUAB  pb^ke 

S*nd  for  our  h»nd»om»  190»  Fr«» 
Book,  uUia|   h»>w   to   mnke  money 

BftqtUlbC      W,-  wrr*  flnt, 

- 
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SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

md  Almmui  (or  1909  contain!  220  page*,  with 
many  flno  colored  plnton  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
I  1  atioot  rhirkon*,  their  caro,  diftoaftes 
and  remedies  All  about  Ineobatori  and  how  to 
than.  All  ftfaotlt  |»>n]try  hOQMI  and 
bom  kg  balld  them.  Ii  «  rr»lly  an  encyrlopirdia 
of  clue ■ki.ndom.  You  nee<l  It.  Prlee  only  1  Seta. 
UMIIlHHkHiBm  tl'ii  ,HII  I  I'liHI.ILL. 


He  h&d  sma.II  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  bought- a,  goose  to  ride  onVDon'ftAke 
ordinary  so&ps 


is  SAPO  LI  O  #- 
•Try  a.  caJ\e  ofih&nd  be  convinced. 


of  its  plains  to  help  support  its  fast-steam- 
ing railways  and  to  found  a  high  civiliza- 
tion for  its  hardy  pioneers.  What  ground 
is  there  for  the  prophecy  that  this  cold 
northern  empire  has  in  gestation  three  or 
lour  great  States  like  Iowa,  Minnesota. 
and  Michigan?  It  has  three  magnificent 
valleys,  much  of  which  is  covered  with 
lumber-bearing  forests  of  spruce,  birch, 
poplar,  and  cottonwood  All  of  its  great 
interior  has  a  splendid  summer  of  continu- 
ous daylight.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  temper- 
ate-zone vegetables  flourish  there.  From 
actual  figures  the  value  of  the  product  from 
truck-farms  around  the  city  of  Fairbanks 
last  year  was  $50,000. 

"At  Copper  Centre  is  a  Government  ag- 
ricultural station,  where  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  nearly  all  the  garden  vegetables 
grow  to  wonderful  perfection.  I  have  seen 
vast  areas  of  blue  glass  equal  in  quality  and 
as  luxuriant  as  that  in  Kentucky.  Central 
Alaska  must  attract  the  stock-grower  and 
farmer  as  soon  as  the  railroad  gets  there. 
The  next  great  homestead  rush  on  this 
continent  will  be  to  its  plains  and  valleys. 
Once  it  is  opened  to  the  sea  it  will  grow- 
faster  than  Northwestern  Canada,  for  here 
is  room  for  500,000  prosperous  farms  and 
homes  under  the  American  flag." 


THE    SMALL    SAVINGS    OF    EUROPEANS 

An  anonymous  writer  contributes  to  The 
Saturday  Evening  J'ost  of  Philadelphia  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Europeans  of  small  means  in 
investing  their  savings.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, he  remarks  that  the  average  person  in 
those  countries  is  less  speculative  than  the 
average  person  here,  for  which  reason  he 
usually  keeps  what  he  saves. 

In  France,  for  example,  the  percentage 
of  people  actually  owning  securities  is 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
One  can  scarcely  find  a  workman  or  peas- 
ant in  any  small  town  who  does  not  own 
at  least  one  mortgage  bond  or  government 
rente.  The  savings-banks  of  France,  aim- 
ing to  encourage  thrift  in  every  possible 
way.  accept  deposits  in  so  small  a  sum  as 
one  franc;  hence  the  results  achieved  by 
institutions  is  remarkable  In  ten 
years  deposits  increased  .j6o  per  cent. 

While  the  resources  of  our  own  country 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  France,  our 
investment  power  is  much  smaller.  The 
writer  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
savings-bank  statistics  of  the  two  countries: 

"In  the  United  States  there  are  approx- 
imately s.^ss.ooo  depositors  in  the  savings- 
banks.  Their  total  deposits  are  $3,600- 
000,000  Prance,  on  the  other  hand,  lias 
1 2,500,000 savings-bank  depositors  Their 
deposits  only  amount  to  $(154,000,000,  how- 
ever. The  striking  fact  is  that  Prance,  where 
the  average  wage  is  lower  than  the  United 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 


Sold  continuously  since  1789. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literary  DKilMT  when  wrttluK  to  advertise™. 
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States,  has  a  groat  many  more  savings-bank 
depositors. 

"The  average  French  investor  suffers  less 
loss,  perhaps,  than  any  other  investor. 
Why  is  this3  He  is  not  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  an  investment  On 
the  contrary,  many  French  investors  are 
peasants  and  workmen,  and  lack  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  afforded  Americans. 
The  reason  is  simply  that  there  is  a  close 
and  confidential  relation  between  the 
bankers  and  the  people.  The  investments 
of  the  great  mass  o\  the  French  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Paris  bankers  and  their 
local  agents  scattered  throughout  the 
Republic.  These  banks  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  their  small  customers  into 
a  great  many  investments.  While  they 
do  not  guarantee  the  investment,  they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  safeguard  it.  The 
result  is  that  when  the  French  banker  says 
to  his  client,  'You  buy  this.'  the  man 
usually  buys  without  hesitation.  A  well 
developed  relation  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  safe  investment  and  elimina- 
ting the  unscrupulous  financial  promoter, 
who  ofter  masquerades  under  the  title  of 
'banker.' 

"The  French  investor  buys,  in  the  main, 
two  kinds  of  securities:  rentes,  which  are 
the  Government  bonds,  and  the  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Cre'dit  Foncier.  The  word 
rente  means  income.  These  bonds  may  be 
bought  in  denominations  as  low  as  one 
hundred  francs  (S20).  The  usual  interest- 
rate  is  three  per  cent. 

"The  Cre'dit  Foncier  is  a  huge  mortgage 
bank  and  is  the  largest  mortgage  company 
in  the  world.  Its  outstanding  bonds  to- 
day amount  to  three  billions  of  francs.  It 
enjoys  many  special  privileges  from  the 
French  Government,  and  is  a  sort  of  na- 
tional institution.  The  company  is  a  vast 
lender  of  money  on  real-estate  mortgages. 
These  mortgages  are  pooled  and  bonds  are 
issued  against  them.  t 

"The  bonds  of  the  Credit  Foncier  run  for 
seventy-five  years  and  thus  afford  a  life- 
time investment  for  the  holder.  They  may 
be  had  in  denominations  of  one  hundred 
francs  and  upward.  The  usual  interest- 
rate  is  three  per  cent.  In  France  they  are 
regarded  as  safe  as  government  bonds  and , 
in  many  quarters,  they  are  preferred  to 
rentes,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
fluctuate  in  value.  A  war  scare  will  send 
rentes  down.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  there  wras  little  change  in  the  price  of 
the  Cre'dit  Foncier  securities.  One  reason 
is  that  the  security  behind  them  is  land, 
which  usually  retains  its  value." 

The  writer  proceeds  then  to  describe  the 
saving  habits  and  investments  of  the 
Germans: 

"In  the  main,  the  people's  money  is 
invested  in  three  ways:  in  savings-banks, 
in  real-estate  mortgage  bonds,  and  in  Gov- 
ernment and  municipal  bonds.  Over  each 
of  these  the  Imperial  Government  has  some 
sort  of  guardianship. 

"As  in  France,  the  savings-banks  have 
developed  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Germany 
has  more  different  kinds  of  savings-institu- 
tions than  France  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  to-day  there  are  nineteen 
million  savings  pass-books  in  the  empire. 
They  represent  savings  aggregating  thir- 
teen billion  five  hundred  million  marks,  or 
about  three  billion  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen million  dollars. 

' '  A  feature  of  German  savings-banks  is 
that  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  municipal- 
ities. This  guarantee  is  a  sort  of  bulwark 
against  the  depressions  of  panic,  hard  times, 
or  war.  These  banks  pay  from  three  and 
one-half  to  four  per  cent,  interest.  In  all 
the  history  of  German  municipal  savings- 
banks  there  has  been  only  one  failure,  and 
that  was  when  the  officers  looted  the  insti- 


The  Positioning  Pins 
and  Perforated  Blade 


A  SAFETY   razor  should 
be  safe.    You  can't  have 
safety  if  there  is  any  way 
for  the  blade  to  slip.  The  blade 
must  be  absolutely  secure. 

With  a  "safety"  razor  you  have  a 
removable  or  interchangeable  blade. 
You  can  slide  it  in  position — the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  keep  it  there  ! 

Clamps  and  springs  are  uncertain. 
A  spring  weakens  with  use.  There 
must  be  no  variation — no  vibration — 
nothing  left  to  chance. 

You  can't  be  trusted  always  to  see 
that  you  have  placed  the  blade  exactly 
in  alignment. 

There  must  be  something  to  pre- 
vent your  placing  it  any  other  way — 
something  to  insure  the  blade  being 
held  in  exact  position  with  relation  to 
the  guard. 


The  Gillette  is  the  only  safety 
razor  that  does  not  attempt  to  clamp 
the  blade  by  one  or  more  of  its  sides 
(a  razor  blade  as  hard  and  slippery 
as  glass)  and  to  hold  it  by  the  pres- 
sure, or  spring  principle. 

A  Gillette  blade  has  three  round 
perforations.  When  you  drop  it  over 
the  three  positioning  pins  it  can't  slip. 
It  can't  get  away.  The  blade  is  in 
perfect  alignment.  You  can't  place  it 
out  of  position  if  you  try. 

How  it  is  held  there  in  a  vice- 
like grip  we  shall  explain  another 
time. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gil- 
lette— no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 
Any  man  can  use  it.  It  makes  shav- 
ing easy  no  matter  how  tough  the 
beard  or  tender  the  skin.  No  strop- 
ping, no  honing. 

Standard  set  $5.00.  On  sale  every- 
where. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO.       f-^»% 

New  York,  Times  Bldg.  „_,  _.  63  St.  Alexander  St. 

Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kimball  Building,  Boston  Montreal. 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


GiMette  $?££ 

^^^NOSTROPPINO      NO  HONING  AWw£/vl 
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French-German-  Spanish  -  Italian 

l  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
Yen  ::  ,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.    You 

>eeit  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.     You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


Language-Phone  Method 

^nf  *■'       n i.;„..,i  ..;.i,  »i... 


Combined  with  tl 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Methodof  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Baal  War!  of  Dr.  Illeiiar.l  B.  ■— aatfcal 

With   this  method  you  buy  a  native   professor  outright.    You  own  him. 
:ks   .1^    \<>u   choose,   slowly  OJ  quickly;  when    juu   choose,  night  or 
i  few  minutes  or  hours  nt  .i  time. 

Am  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 

and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Bentt/br  booklet  <»>"<  ttttlmantai  letter*  flrom  loading  mtueatort. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


I*  Just  pure  cod  liver  oil- 
free  from  disguise,  because 
none  la  needed.  It  la  the 
Impurity  or  adulteration  in 
cod  liver  oil  that  makes  it 
•offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil 
makes  It 

*    Free  from  Taste 
or  Odor. 

It  is  this  purity  that 
*  makes  Moller's  Oil  so 
—  digestible  and  without 
'5      that  nauseous "repea*" 


aT  The  genuine  lasoiu  only  in 

_  flat,  oral  bottles,  imported 

~C  from  Norwaj .  bearing  the 

*  name  of 


Taking  your  clothes  continually  to  the  tailors  for  '>rcaning"  is  needless 

upe«s»  and  everlasting  bother,     avoid  II 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER  CUTS 


n  halT.  Qsimenti  hung  i 


rdrobe 


red.      Ifoi 


ler».      No    more    sagging   nnil 
liars.      No  more  wrinkle  in  bji.k 
>•   risi'i.    olil-tune   h..iiK'*r  runs  DP 
i    every    moment    you   use    them. 
KEEPSHAPE    AD.IUSTAH1.K 
and  you'llsc*  tti<-  difteronOO  or  money  refunded. 
H.inK-  full  -ml   for  e.lher  msn  or   woman 
Prire:  ♦  1.00;  «-*5  W);  12 -*W  on.  dabvarad.      Booklet  Ire-. 
AfJENTS  WANTED.  KEEPHIItPE  CO.,  bept.  A,  132  Kasaau  St.,  S.Y 


CAN'T  SLIP. 

and  MM  n 

ft 


DEFY  THEICEI 

Wear"  Little  ninrtaers" 
n  climb  snirrl,..r|l      Pre- 
Tent  I  alia  sod  broken  bones      Off  Of 
on  in  30 seconds  —  no  n.ils  or  acresn 
Don't rajnre shoes,  Heel  Plate  Kolds 

<>..r  's    no, I    protaCil   carpet.. 

36Se-  at  yoiir  deals*!  or  postpaid. 
Cm  ular  free  AMEKK  t>  BALES 
CO.,     St  Bible  House,  AEVT  Inilk 
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EW 


L  I  C  H  T  ,    Incandescent 
KER08ENE    OIL    BURNER 

Kits  any  lump,  gives  :(  times  light,  costs  1-tl  oil, 
l-SgaVt,  1-10  electricity.  Everyone  likes  it.  Agents 

wanted.    Bend  for  booklet  i  price  im  No.  9. 

Is.   \.  i  nil  i    III.,  Spi  liik-io  l«l.  Msagss. 


Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed   Catalog  for    1909! 

The  "Silent  Salesman"  of  the  World's 

Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  is  a  New  BOOK 
of  174  page*.  It  describes  Rare  Novelties  which 
can  not  be  bad  else  where  and  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  tile  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown, — as 
proved  at  our  famous  Ford  hook  Farms, — the 
largest  and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds  in 
America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  litho- 
graphed in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  the  beautiful 
colored  plates  (also  in  nine  colors)  Seven  Choice 
Novelties  inVegetables, Three  Superb  "Spencer" 
Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant- 
flowered  Pansies, — all  accurately  painted  from 
nature.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  carefully  written  descriptions  it 
is  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  plants 
either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  While  too  costly  a 
book  to  send  unsolicited  (except  to  our  regular 
customers),  we  are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to  every 
one  who  has  a  garden  and  can  appreciate  QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy  ?  If  so, 
kindly  name  this  paper  and  write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


These    trade-mark    crisscross    line. 


SRE 
FOOD, 


Unlike  other 


every    package 

ETIC 

r  faff  cases  ol 

.■MlVER  TROUBLES 

ft  STRICT  DIET 

For  book 


Enclosed  And  the  money  for  one-elKhth.  barrel 
more  of  your  "Speolnl  Food."  for  kidney  troubles. 
It  works  nicely.  A  State  esssyer  who  has  analysed 
it  says  :  "This  Is  the  beat  broad  fund  for  Diabetic 
i  i  thai  i  have  ever  seen." 

p.  T.  s.,  Cumberland  Center,  Maine. 

FARWELL  e>  RHINES,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 
MAKES 

r   Heated  Anj. 

Ilowini  Keatal 

with    privilege     of 

far  Writ- f.,r  llluatrale.1  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  K-porlura  SIMM  lata*  St.  (hirage 


Liq 


uor  and 
Drug  Using 


A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 
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tution.     The    city    authorities     promptly 
levied  a  special  tax  on  all  the  citizens  anil 
paid    the    depositors        In    all    these    banks 
there  is  a  provision  stating  that,  aftei 
reserve  fund  of  ten  per  cent   of  th< 

tors  lias  been  created,  the  remainder  of  the 

profits  are  used  to  beautify  the  city  parks 

and  stv 

"Both  Government  and  municipal  bonds 
in  Germany  may  be  obtained  in  denomina- 
tions as  low  as  one  hundred  marks  (twenty- 
live  dollars)  and  are  widely  held  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  avei 
interest -rate  is  from  three  to  three  and 

half  per  cent.     In  Germany  as  in  Prance, 
there  are  great  land  mortgage  companies 

which  issue  bonds  against  mortgages.    The 
German   equivalent  of  the  Credit  I'm: 
is  the  Prussian  Central  Boden  Credit  Com- 
pany.    The  amount  of  its  mortgage  bonds 
outstanding    is    about    eight    billions 
marks.  " 

Of  English  savings  the  writer  says  that 
the  Government  offers  "a  strong  incentive 
to  savings  in  her  postal  savings-banks. 
which  pay  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  inter- 
est. When  the  limit  of  a  deposit,  which  is 
one  thousand  dollars  is  reached,  the  bank 
is  authorized  by  law  to  buy  British  consols 
for  the  depositor."  English  savings  are  also 
'largely  directed  tn  the  purchase  of  annu- 
ities, which  may  be  immediate  or  deferred." 
Many  clerks  and  shopkeepers  invest  in  con- 
sols, which  pay  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
and  may  be  had  in  denominations  of  twenty 
pounds  and  upward. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

An  interesting  address  on  securities  is- 
sued by  municipalities  was  delivered  in 
this  city  on  December  16  by  A.  M.  Harris, 
son  of  X.  YV.  Harris,  the  banker.  After 
describing  in  detail  the  various  classes  of 
such  securities,  dealings  in  them  and  the 
precautions  devised  to  make  them  desi- 
rable as  investments,  Mr.  Harris  described 
the  expansion  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
demand  for  them.  Formerly  there  were 
few  bidders  for  them,  sales  being  made  to 
investors  direct  rather  than  through  bank- 
ers, but  conditions  in  recent  yean  have 
changed  so  that  the  marketing  of  these 
securities  has  become  a  well-known  branch 
of  the  banking  business.  The  market  in 
consequence  has  been  very  much  enlarged 
and  a  much  more  ready  sale  has  been 
cured  for  all  municipal  issues,  of  which 
the  total  amount  now  outstanding  approx- 
imately is  $2,800,000,000. 

Mr.  Harris  said  pui chasers  of  these  se- 
curities should  be  careful  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  city  or  town  issuing  them,  no  less 
than  careful  as  to  other  points  connected 
with  them.  The  municipality,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  not  be  too  small;  its  pros- 
perity should  not  be  confined  to  one  indus- 
trv,  such  as  a  mine,  which  may  become 
exhausted  and  the  town  become  extinct 
The  defaults  in  public  securities  m  pasl 
years  make  up  a  formidable  total,  but  the 

conditions   which   led    to   them   general!} 

now  no  longer  exist.       Mr.  Harris  said  there 

were  now  outstanding,  including  principal 

and    interest,    about    S^  12,000,000    of    de- 
faulted State  bonds,  but  these  were  practi- 
cally all  issued  during  the  "reconstruction  " 
era    in    the   Smith    and    were   issued    la: 
in  the  interest  of  railroads.      The  men: 

the  municipal  bond  in  general  \m 

lied    by    Mr.    Harris   as    follows; 

"  A  municipal  bond  app<  lly  ti> 
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For  Doctors 
and  Laymen — 
Valuable  Information 
Regarding  Milk 

•J  The  Holsteill-Friesian  Association  of  America 
will  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested  a 
valuable  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  food- 
values  of  milk  from  the  different  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  particularly  Holstein  milk. 

<|  The  Holstein  breed  is  the  result  of  something 
like  two  thousand  years'  development  in  the 
Netherlands,  ami,  latterly,  in  America,  and  the 
Holstein  cow  is  to-day  the  "Queen of  the  Dairy." 
Physicians  and  others  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  splendid  body-building  and  vitalizing  prop- 
erties of  Holstein  milk,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  feeding  of  infants,  invalids  and  convalescents, 
are  invited  to  write  to  us  for  our  booklet,  "The 
Choice  of  Cow's  Milk,"  by  Dr.  J.  Allen  Gilbert, 
of  Portland,  Ore.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

75    American    Bl'd'g 
Brattleboro,   Vermont 


Taxidermy 

Book 

FREE. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

%  Taxidermist,     Monnt  your  own  tro- 
phies,such  as  birds  aadanimali.  -  Deco- 
rate your  homeor  make  money  mount* 
ing  for  others.  Taxidermists  hand' 
Bomely  paicL    Success  guaranteed  of 
notuitioo.   Book  **Howto  Learn  to  Mount 
Birds  &  Animals"  sent  FREE.     Write  today. 
H.W.  Seta-,  of  Taxidermy  Box  78N,    4>m&hft,Keb« 


LITTLeBUCKEYe 

Post  Card  Projector 

The  great  winning  feature  of  this  machine  as  an  en- 
tertainer is  that  it  never  grows  old.  Every  new  post 
card  adds  to  its  interest,  and  without  further  cost,  one 
can  clip  hundreds  of  amusing  and  instructive  pictures 
from  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  children  delight 
in  viewing  their  popular  favorites  from  the  comic 
supplements  in  life-size. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  pictures  on  trans- 
parent slides.  This  new  invention  reflects  the  picture 
directly  upon  the  wall  or  sheet,  magnified  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times.  Lamps  and  connections  are  furnished 
free,  ready  to  attach  to  any  gas  or  electric  fixture.  For 
those  having  neither  gas  or  electricity,  we  make  a 
machine  with  improved  acetylene  generator  (ordinary 
carbide  used) .  State  which  is  desired  in  ordering. 
Machine  complete  with  ronnertiont,  1  —  50  e.  p.  light,  .?  5.00 
"  "  "  •'  2— 50  e.  p.  lights,    7.50 

"  "  ••  «  2-50  c.  p.      *'      10.00 

and  eitra  fine  optical  lens. 

We  pay  express  charges  anywhere  in  United- States  ; 
to  Canada  and  Mexico  add  ,?i  oo  for  extra  express 
charges  and  import  duty.    Send  for  free  booklet  "  G." 

THE   BUCKEYE  STEREOPTICON   CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


the  private  investor  and  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators of  estates  because  the  amount 
is  limited.  There  is  the  right  to  compel 
payment,  also  the  dutj  of  the  officials  to 
levy  taxes  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
terest and  principal  as  they  shall  mature. 
Such  taxes  are  a  lien  ahead  of  all  others. 
You  may  hold  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  real 
(.■state,  hut  in  order  to  convey  same  and  give 

clear  title  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  Un- 
taxes due  thereon  be  firsl  paid.  " 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign- 
December  18. — Wilbur  Wright  breaks  the  records 
for  height  and  distance  in  his  aeroplane  at  Le 
Mans,  soaring  to  a  hciRht  of  ,?0o  feet  and  win- 
ning the  Sarthc  Aero  Club  prize. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  unanimously  approves 
the  bill  for  a  Russian  loan  of  $225,000,000. 

December  19. — The  House  of  Lords  passes  the 
Miners'  Bill  which  makes  the  working  day  nine 
hours. 

December  20. — General  Simon,  who  was  recently 
elected  President  of  Haiti,  takes  the  oath  of 
office. 

December  21. — Vicente  Gomez,  the  new  President 
of  Venezuela,  dismisses  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Castro  and  appoints  ministers  representing  various 
factions. 

December  22. — General  Gomez  personally  arrests 
partizans  of  Castro  plotting  to  kill  him,  and  re- 
leases former  political  prisoners:  the  Venezuelan 
government  cancels  Castro's  letter  of  credit. 
The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopt 
a  budget  which  carries  over  4,000,000,000  francs. 

December  23. — Orders  are  sent  to  the  Dutch 
warships  off  the  Venezuelan  coast  to  cease  hostile 
action,  following  President  Gomez's  revocation 
of  the  transshipment  decree. 
A  new  Portuguese  Cabinet  is  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Pereira  de  Lima. 

December  24. — Jos6  de  J.  Paul,  formerly  Venezue- 
lan Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  leaves  La  Guayra 
for  Paris  and  The  Hague  to  negotiate  with  France 
and  Holland  for  the  settlement  of  existing  dis- 
putes. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

December  18. ■ — President-elect  Taft  announces  the 
appointment  of  United  States  Senator  Philander 
C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  Cabinet. 

December  19. — Congress  adjourns  until  January  4. 

December  20. — A  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  made  public  at  Washington 
declares  that  allowances  for  the  transfer  of  sugar 
from  refineries  to  the  trains  are  essentially  rebates 
and  in  violation  of  the  law. 

December  21.- — Andrew  Carnegie,  at  the  tariff 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  Washington,  urges  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  steel. 

December  23. — Justice  Wright,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sentences 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  John  Mitchell,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Frank  Morrison,  secretary,  to  jail 
for  contempt  of  court  in  the  Bucks  case. 

December  24. — President  Roosevelt  calls  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Washington  on  January 
25  for  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  caring  for 
dependent  children. 

General. 

December  21. — Seven  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  Pittsburg's  common  and  select  councils 
are  arrested  on  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
passage  of  various  legislation  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Decerhber  23. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
hands  down  a  decision  expelling  the  Standard- 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  the  Republic  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Ohio.'and  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company 
of  Missouri  from  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri 
and  fines  them  $50,000  each. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


FOR  WINTER 
IRRITATIONS 

Of  face  and  hands  is  found  in 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment, when  all  else  fails.  For 
winter  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
chafings,  chappings,  redness, 
roughness,  frost-bites,  chilblains, 
itching,  burning  feet,  as  well  as 
for  preserving,  purifying  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and 
hands,  Cuticura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment are  absolutely  unrivaled. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  RuedelaPalx;  Austra- 
lia. R.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney:  India.  B  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan, 
Maruya,  Ltd.,  Toklo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cape 
Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props..  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

e^-Post-free,  New  Cuticura  Booklet.  "Preserving 
and  Beautifying  the  Skin,  Scalp,  Hair  ana  Hands." 


!tf£X* 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Restful  nights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  tin;  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  ua. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


Our  readsrs  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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RIBBON    MPT0L  CREAM 

MM. 


ANTISEPTIC 


DELICIOUS 


Comes    out       I       a    ribbon - 
lies  flat  on  tKe  brush 


A  Rare  Combination 

Delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  Antiseptic — because 
we  know  how  to  make  an  efficient 
dentifrice  with  a  pleasing  flavor. 


Cleanses  thoroughly  without 
scratching,  gives  a  perfect 
polish  to  gold  work. 

Trial  tubi  tent  for  4c.  in  ilamps. 
COLGATE  A  CO.,  DepL  t,  U  John  St.,  IS.  T. 
Makers  of  Csshmcrc  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap 


What?- You  can't  hear  well? 
Then  why  not  try  the 

OTOPHONE? 

A  (1111111  rnmpart  nil  to  hearing; 
lifM  Italon  the  ear,  not  in- 
serted. Heprodnoes  natural  voice 
tones  rerj  effectively;  no  "bul- 
ling." nan  of  art  a  red  in  our  nur- 
gkul  Instrament  department. 

OurTHIAI.  OFFFIt  will  cer- 
tainly interest  you.  Bend  today 
for  illustrated  booklet  "D." 


Manufacturer  of  SarfU  ..1  I  rip.tr.  imrnll  and  Electrical  Applil 

102  Kant  23rd  Street,  New  Cork 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
aboutselfandsexand  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


( lllnstratrrl) 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  <  Fount  Han  Shnu 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  HaTe 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledie  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ■  Young  Wift  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Ibdical  Kn..wledge  I  Wife  Should  Have. 
Risk    Cloth     Rinding,     Full     Gold     Stamp.    Illustrated,    *2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co..   Dept.   B,    Phlla ,   P.. 


A  Workshop 

Turning  into 

A  Community 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 

has  been  a  first  hand  investigation  of  the  issues  of  life  and 
labor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  District.  It  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  staff  of  expert  sanitary  and  social  workers.  Signifi- 
cant for  the  citizenship  of  every  American  industrial  center. 

TTie  Slavs  Housing  Houts 

1  he  Women  Wage  Earners     Social  Institutions      Wages 
The  Mill  Towns  Health  Industrial  Ai<  idrnts 

I  he   fiii<Jiti".s  will  be  published  in  three  special  issues  of  "Char- 
ilies  and   I  he  Commons." 


The  People 

J.muary 


The  Place 

I  '  lnuary 


The  Work 
March 

The  ihicc,  mailed 


January  issue  now  ready,  by  mail  25  cents, 
as  published,  75  cents. 

A  year's  subscription  (weekly)  including  these  issues,  $2. 

Articles    by    Roberl    A.   Woods,    John    R.    Commons,    Peter 
Roberts,  Florence  Kelley,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Editor,  103  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Associate,  174  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Will  you  accept  this 
business  book  if  we 


send  it  free? 


Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money ! 
Take  no  risk  ! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  busi- 
ness men  have  written  ten  books  2,071)  page*  1,497 
\ital  business  secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the 
best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

I'ur.  I.  ■  uiship 

—  Ailw 

ad  ling 
ining 

—  Short    cuts     and 
line  and  department 


belting 
Molding 
Selling  Plana 
—  Handling    Customere 
— Business  Generalship 
— Compel. Hon       Fight- 
ing  and    hundreds    and 
hundreds  ol  other  vital 
ubjecU. 
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lection,  nnil  with  rook-tiottom  purchasing;  pages  6  and  7  wita 
handling  iin.l  tunning  men;  page*  "  to  12  with  salesmanship, 
with  advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen. 
I:'  to  lisi'h  the  great  problem  of  secur- 
ing the  highe.it  market  prici  uh.it  your 
line;  and  the  last  p.ige  tcP-  how  yon  may  i  -.  t— bound 
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"SaveThe  Horse"SpavinCure. 


RCC    TRADE.    MAR* 


Tuscola,  III.,  — I  hud  a  horse  with  a  bony  growth  on  knee,  tW* 
leg  VU  stifl,  he  moved  side  ways  to  ffo.  Asking  my  druggist  for 
:  ntt  to  cure  it,  he  called  my  attention  to  your  guarantee. 
Fearful  it  wan  too  loni  standing,  I  had  hirn  write  the  company.  In 
a  short  time  got  letter  to  !*ell  me  on  the  guarantee.  .So  I  bought 
it  and  ii -i'i!  it  Within  ten  days  a  dtmimshment  could  be  seen,  and 
I  lifted  all  the  medicine  could  not  notice  a  panicle  of  I  inn-noes, 
and  the  enlargement  had  nearly  all  gone.  Have  been  using  the  hors* 
all  the  tirne  since,  and  notice  no  lameneaa  in  that  leg  whatever.  I 
would    in  it    hiive    believed   any    medicine  could  have  done    the    wort 

Killy.  P.  J.  GATES. 

£  flgg?  AA  it  bottle,  with  signed  contract.  Send  for  copy,  booklet, 
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***  Hinghnne  eicept  low)  Curb,  Hpllnt,  Capped  Moek.  Wl.d- 
puff,  Sh..r  Hi.il,  Injured  Tendoni  and  all  lameness.  N«  tOJ  or 
rOUChfhair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealer  a  or  Exprea*  Paid. 
Troy   CbemleaJ   Compan.v,  80    Commarelal    A**..    nUgbaot-.s,   >    T 
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Bopplied  only  by  the  Niagam.  Ideal  for  oard  Indexes,  book 
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RHEUMATISM 


A  Lawyer  in  Chicago  writes: 

"  I  have  had  very  aggravating 
attacks  of  Rheumatism,  and 
Tantarlithine  is  the  only 
remedy  that  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  my  digestion." 

Tartarlithine 

lUSe    it     suii])lie> 

the  blood  with  the  ne<  essai  y 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove 
tin-  poison  of  rheumatism      aril 

arid. 

r,«,     C,Mn|s    ni,.i  ,.„r  i kitten  tfcs 

rree  bampie   <  ■ ■»•.*■ 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


ITALY'S  CALAMITY 

THE  last  two  centuries  have  witnessed  no  more  stupendous 
drama  of  disaster  than  that  enacted  last  week  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  In  the  early  morning  of  December  28  the  cities  of 
.Messina  and  Reggio  were  overwhelmed  by  a  triple  catastrophe  of 
earthquake,  flood,  and  fire,  their  fate  being  shared  in  varying  de- 
grees by  a  score  of  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  stricken  region. 
According  to  an  official  estimate  115,000  lives  were  blotted  out, 
while  some  dispatches  double  this  figure.  Scarcely  less  appalling 
■  than  the  terrible  toll  of  death  is  the  physical  and  mental  suffering 
of  between  200,000  and  300,000 
survivors  whose  condition  cries 
out  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  alleviation.  Measured  by  loss 
of  life,  the  recent  earthquakes  of 
San  Francisco,  Valparaiso,  and 
Jamaica  are  dwarfed  to  compar- 
ative insignificance.  If  even  the 
lowest  of  the  present  estimates 
stand,  the  closing  week  of  1908 
will  have  to  its  credit  a  disaster 
surpassed  in  kind  only  by  the 
Yeddo  earthquake  which  killed 
200,000  Japanese  in  1703,  and  by 
that  of  Antioch  in  526,  which  is 
credited  with  the  destruction  of 
250.000.  Yet  in  the  last  half- 
century  alone,  more  than  110,000 
earthquake  shocks  have  been  re- 
corded. And  no  inhabited  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  according  to 
the  Springfield  Republicaii,  is 
more  subject  to  these  destructive  tremors  than  the  region  about  the 
strait  of  Messina,  where  the  blow  has  once  more  fallen. 

Such  details  of  this  latest  Mediterranean  earthquake  as  have 
reached  the  outside  world  carry  a  burden  of  horror  which  stuns 
the  imagination  and  stills  comment.  The  sudden  nightmare  of 
crumbling  walls,  of  inland-rushing  sea  on  the  one  side  and  devour- 
ing fire  on  the  other,  was  followed  by  the  slow  tortures  of  hunger 
and  cold,  by  the  moans  of  the  wounded  imprisoned  in  the  ruins, 
and  by  the  spectacle  of  men.  reduced  to  savagery  by  the  extremity 
of  their  need,  fighting  to  the  death  over  scraps  of  food.  Dogs 
preyed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  human  underworld, 
responding  to  the  anarchy  of  nature,  rushed  forth  to  acts  of  theft 
and  outrage.  From  the  first  connected  accounts  a  Roman  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  gives  the  following  description 
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By  their  heroic  rescue  work  at  the 
Emmanuel  and  Queen  Helena  are 
house  of  Savoy. 


of  the  catastrophe  as  it  fell  upon  Messina,  whose  fate  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  what  happened  in  part  to  neighboring  towns 
and  villages : 

"Messina  had  not  awakened  to  its  duties  lor  the  day  when,  at 
5  :20  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  disaster  occurred.  Lights 
were  still  burning  in  the  hotels  and  the  splendid,  sickle-shaped 
harbor  was  filled  with  shipping. 

"Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  earth  began  to  tremble.  A 
great  shock  followed  a  few  seconds  after  the  first  oscillation. 
Those  in  the  ships  in  the  harbor  heard  a  roar,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  falling  walls,  and  looking  up,  saw  Messina  crumbling  into  ruin. 
A  dense  cloud  of  dust  arose  to  hide  the  city's  death-throes. 

"  Shouts  of  alarm  from  the  sail- 
ors turned  the  attention  of  the 
watchers  to  the  sea.  The  water 
had  been  violently  troubled  some 
minutes  before.  Now  it  seemed 
to  recede,  as  tho  gathering  for  a 
forward  rush.  A  moment  later, 
in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
the  sea  swelled  and  rose  in  a 
wall  of  water  35  feet  high  and 
hurled  itself  upon  the  city,  en- 
gulfing whole  streets  near  the 
water  front.  As  the  wave  receded 
its  surface  was  black  with  corpses 
and  the  wreckage  of  houses.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  was  to  create  a 
scene  unequaled  in  terror  and 
grandeur.  The  fall  of  dust,  the 
flames,  the  falling  houses,  the 
shrieks  and  prayers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  so  terrifying  that  of 
those  who  escaped  some  lost 
their  reason." 


scene  of  the  earthquake  King  Victor 
carrying  on  the  high  traditions  of  the 


The  destruction  of   the  aque- 
duct and   water  system   left  the 
Says  a  later  dispatch  by  way  of. 


city  a  vast  smoldering  tomb. 
Rome  to  the  London  Chronicle . 


"  Hunger  and  thirst  have  driven  the  people  mad  with  the  animal 
desire  to  satisfy  their  cravings  that  stops  at  nothing.  At  every 
point  looting  and  struggles  for  scraps  of  food  and  bits  of  fuel  and 
clothing  proceed.  Revolver  shots  are  exchanged  at  every  street- 
corner,  brother  fighting  with  brother,  over  some  bit  of  garbage. 
A  fearful  struggle  over  some  casks  of  biscuits,  preserves,  raisins, 
and  other  foodstuffs  took  place  at  the  custom-house.  A  regular 
battle  with  knives  took  place  among  the  survivors  resulting  in 
several  deaths,  one  man  falling  with  his  throat  cut  in  defending  a 
few  crackers." 

From  Reggio  comes  the  account  of  a  chasm  So  feet  wide 
which  opened  in  the  earth  immediately  after  the  shock,  and  belched 
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M  I   -SIN  A, 

The  Sicilian  city  which  has  been  wiped  out  by  earthquake  and  tidal  wave. 

Reggio,  on  the  Calabrian  shore. 

forth  scalding  wa.er  to  add  to  the  agony  of  the  sufferers.  At 
Palmi  a  whole  regiment  was  wiped  out  of  existence. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  supplied  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  all  nations  have  come  forward  with  help  and  sympathy  for 
Italy  in  her  hour  of  affliction.  The  foreign  war-ships  in  the  Med- 
iterranean were  the  first  messengers  of  succor  to  reach  the  scene.. 

From  everywhere  money  and  help  is  being  offered.  Hut  as  the 
Prefect  of  Messina  states  the  case,  "no  amount  of  assistance  will 
be  excessive."  The  United  States  supply-ship  Celtic  has  been 
diverted  from  its  errand  to  the  returning  fleet  and  will  go  at  once 
to  Messina  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  navy  rations  for  the  earth- 
quake sufferers — enough  to  feed  50,000  people  for  a  month.  Our 
fleet  will  doubtless  render  any  other  aid  within  its  power.  Altho 
millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  contributed,  "it  is  feared," 
says  a  Roman  dispatch,  "that  the  world's  generosity  will  be  in- 
sufficient in  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  disaster."  "Such  a  dis- 
aster," remarks  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  "does  at  least  for 
the  time  make  the  whole  world  kin."  This  phase  of  the  tragedy  is 
commented  upon  by  other  papers.      Says  the  New  York  .  Xmertcan  : 

"We  read  in  the  dispatches  that  all  thegreal  Towers  are  sending 

War-ships  to  Sicily.  Then  is 
portent  in  this  alliance  ol  the 
fighting  forces  of  tin-  world  to 
do  battle  against  disaster,  and 
to  mitigate,  as  far  as  may  be,  •> 
great  calamity  that  has  fallen 
upon  mankind. 

"It    i--  a    holy  alliance  of  hu- 
manity in  wrestle  with  the  harsh 

and  inscrutable  powers  of  the 

earth.      Ami    it     Ion-shadows   a 

day  that  shall  surely  dawn  upon 

the  1. 11  th  v\  Inn  men  will    put  an 

end  to  the  fearful  cruelty  and 
(if   internecine  war,  and 

will  unite  not  only  on  great  and 

cm  epl  ional  >><  casions,  Inn   in  a 

j   and  perpetual  concord, 

to  lirin^  all   tin  of  or- 

ganizi  and  art  t<>  beat 

upon  the  difficulties  and  dangers 

oi  din  eai thl\  existi  1 


toward  relief  aad  rescue.  "With 
railways  ruined  and  wires  down, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  war-ship  in 
the  harbor  communication  was 
established  by  wireless."  we 
read,  and  "many  a  sufferer  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria  will  owe  his 
temporal  salvation  to  his  com- 
patriot, Guglielmo  Marconi." 

Several  papers  discuss  the 
probable  future  of  the  ruined 
district.  Says  the  New  York 
World: 

"Villages  will  recover  more 
slowly  than  cities.  Messina 
and  Reggio  can  not  be  killed. 
Their  position  in  the  path  of 
commerce  requires  rebuilding, 
tho  Messina  will  continue  to 
lose  in  relative  importance  to 
Catania  and  Palermo.  Great 
modern  ships  more  often  go 
through  the  straits  without 
stopping  for  repairs  or  trans- 
shipping cargo  than  did  the 
buffeted  little  sailing  craft  of  old  days  ;  and  Messina  has  behind 
it  no  such  tributary  country  as  the  plain  of  Catania,  or  the 
'shell  of  gold'  which  smiles  on  Palermo;  but  Messina  will  be 
again  Messina. 

"There  are  villages  in  the  earthquake  zone  which  will  hardly 
survive.  Of  many  of  them,  until  the  panic,  almost  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  in  the  United  States.  If  these  people  must 
build  up  from  the  bare  earth  their  ruined  fortunes,  it  is  as  easy 
to  do  so  in  America  as  to  stay  by  the  haunted  sites  of  their 
old  homes.  Relatives  in  the  New  World  will  hold  out  help 
with  lavish  hands.  Nor  should  Americans  of  other  races  be 
backward  in  this. 

"  Economic  conditions  will  aid  in  depopulating  the  region.  For 
years  the  condition  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  has  been  a  problem  of 
statesmanship.  California  has  hurt  the  fruit  industry,  the  crude 
processes  ol  sulfur-mining  afford  only  the  scantiest  wage,  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  grain  lands  of  the  interior  is  a  continuing  evil 
from  the  time  of  Cicero.     Nothing  but  money  sent  from  America 

has  made  life  possible  in  many  families 

"  I'nless  the  living  are  too  few  to  swell  the  hosts,  an  increase  in 
Italian  immigration  may  be  expected.  If  the  newcomers  are  to 
herd  in  our  cities,  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  construction  work 
at  full  tide,  much  suffering  may  still  await  them.      Hut   there  is 


The  arrow  points  to  the  position  of 


In  wireless  telegraph] .  re 
m. irks  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
moden  has   empl 

in  this  disastei    .1  new    engine 


1111     WATBR-FRON1    A  1     MBSSINA, 

Which  was  leveled  i>\  the  tidal  wave.    Theano*  point*  to  the  Hotel  Trinacria,  in  whose  collapse,  according  to  earl) 
H'|xirts.  nearly  a  hundred  tourist!  were  thought  to  have  perished     Fortunate!]  latei  dispatches  contradict  this  rumor. 
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v  v  pyrighted, 


by  Underwood  A  Undent 1.  Ne 


REGGIO  BEFORE    THE    EARTHQUAKE. 

Its  present  aspect,  according  to  a  correspondent,  is  more  than  that  of  a  city  in  ruins.    "It  seems 
like  an  infernal  landscape,  full  of  terrors  and  peopled  by  ghosts." 

room  for  all  who  maybe  helped  to  a  foothold  upon  the  land,  which 
none  know  better  how  to  cultivate." 

The  following  table  showing  the  approximate  loss  of  life  in  the 
great  earthquakes  of  the  past  200  years  is  of  peculiar  interest  at 
this  time.     We  reprint  it  from  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Year.         Place.  Lives  lost. 

1693 — Sicily 60,000 

1703 — Yeddo,  Japan 200,000 

1 73 1 — Peking 100,000 

1755 — Lisbon 50,000 

1783 — Calabria 60,000 

1797 — Quito 40,000 

1861 — Peru  and  Ecuador ...  25,000 

1883 — Krakatoa 35,000 

1896 — Japan 26.000 

1902 — Martinique 25,000 

1905 — India 1 5.000 

1906 — San  Francisco 500 

1906 — Valparaiso 1,000 

1907 — Kingston,  Jamaica 1.500 

1907 — Turkestan 14,000 


SICILY  %| 


^«(U0„  o  %CATANIA 


L     &J.<~lLsY^  ION  I  AH 

C/>LT/WIS5ErrM 


aSYR^CuSE 


MAP   OF   THE   STRICKEN   REGION". 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Messina  and  Reggio  is  said  to  have 
made  unrecognizable  the  geography  of  the  strait  which  lies  between 
them.  The  volcanos  Etna  and  Stromboli,  altho  showing  slight 
activity  immediately  after  the  shock,  are  reported  normal. 


CONSERVING  A  CONTINENT 

'  I  "*  HOSE  mutual  interests  which  know  no  in- 
*■  ternational  I  oundaries  are  brought  into 
high  relief  by  the  President's  invitation  to 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  join  the  United  States 
in  ,1  continental  "conservation  conference"  at 
Washington  on  February  18.  This  broaden- 
ing of  the  movement  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  two  national  conferences  of  last  year  is 
hailed  by  the  press  as  an  act  of  constructive 
and  far-seeing  statesmanship.  "  Rivers,  for- 
ests, and  mines  know  no  international  bound- 
aries, and  man  should  not  when  he  considers 
so  important  a  matter  as  their  proper  care 
and  development,"  comments  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  which  anticipates  great  ulti- 
mate results  from  the  North  American  con- 
ference. President  Roosevelt,  it  adds,  "ap- 
parently intends  to  leave  nothing  undone  that 
will  impress  upon  history  his  vigorous  assump- 
tion of  the  role  of  conservator  of  natural  re- 
sources." Conferences  of  this  character,  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  can  not  fail  to 
promote  international  unity  of  the  widest  sort,  "for  a  sense 
of  economic  unity  must  arouse  a  sense  of  that  unity  which 
transcends  political  boundaries."  Recalling  the  present  fashion 
of  our  statesmen  and  publicists  to  urge  upon  the  peoples  of  South 
America  a  recognition  of  their  underlying  unity  of  interests,  the 
Washington  Post  remarks  :  "With  great  propriety  the  same  advice 
can  be  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  and  the  pro- 
posed conference  of  February  18  next  would  go  far  toward  material- 
izing that  advice."  Another 
effect  of  the  conference, 
as  foreseen  by  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  will  be  "to 
arouse  those  in  our  national 
Congress  who  have  ob- 
structed some  of  the  efforts 
to  protect  Eastern  water- 
sheds from  complete  devas- 
tation to  a  speedy  realiza- 
tion of  duty  to  their  country 
and  the  continent  of  which 
it  is  a  part." 

President  Roosevelt's  in- 
vitation was  sent  by  letter, 
conveyed  by  a  special  en- 
voy, to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  the  Premier  of 
Canada  and  to  the  President 
of  Mexico.  Their  govern- 
ments are  asked  to  send 
representatives  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  with  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Com- 
mission and  others  the  "mu- 
tual interests  involved  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources"  and  "the  practic- 
ability of  preparing  a  general  plan  adapted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  nations  concerned."  The  letters  further  explain 
that  the  objects  sought  are  a  "better  knowledge  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  each  nation  on  the  part  of  the  others  "  and  "suggestions 
for  concurrent  action  for#the  protection  of  mutual  interests  related 
to  conservation."  Ottawa  dispatches  state  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the  United  States 


ARTHUR    S.    CHENEY, 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Messina. 
He  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  the  fall 
of  the  American  Consulate. 
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in  the  proposed  plan,  which  rinds  much  favor  with  Karl  Grey  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

"We  may  pride  ourselves."  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "upon 
this  sort  of  an  entangling  alliance,  this  prospective  triple  entente 
for  the  protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  North  American 
continent.."  In  the  conservation  ol  natural  resources  there  is 
"  nothing  selfish,  nationally  competitive,  or  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  any  other  inhabitants  of  this  planet,"  says  the  New  York  Even- 
ing A  fail  ^  while  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  points  out  that 
"without  cooperation  from  Canada  the  protection  of  American 
forests  may  mean  the  earlier  depletion  of  the  Canadian  timber  re- 
serves."     Says  the  New  York   Times  : 

"So  far  as  concerns  waterways  and  lorestation.  with  their  rela- 
tion  t<  the  saving  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  soil  itself — 
really  a  very  grave  problem,  involving  the  welfare  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  within  the  next  century- -it  is  reason- 
aide  to  expect  that  a  system  can  be  worked  out  that  will  he  capa- 
ble of  application  over  the  entire  continent.  If  that  can  he  carried 
out.  it  will  obviously  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  all  the  several 
parts  of  the  continent,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  industries 
and  interests  and  modes  of  thought  in  ever)  region  will,  by  its 
operation,  be  practically  the  same.  There  will  gradually  grow  Up 
and  become  established  a  uniform  and  powerful  public  opinion. 
and  better  still,  a  public  sentiment,  that  will  sustain  and  advance 
the  s\stem. 

"  In  the  matter  ol  these  resources  the  custom  of  the  people  and 
the  impulses  and  tendencies  <>!  the  people  have  been  directly  and 
indirectly  destructive,  natural!)  and  inevitably  so.  To  change 
this   destructive    force    into   a    preservative    force,    not   merely  by 

know  ledge  but  by  the  actual  creation  of  definite  profit  in  consen  .1- 

tion  and  use.  will  be  one  ol  the  most  tremendous  examples  of  the 
influence  ol  the  human  intellect  upon  the  destinies  of  the  race  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.      In    its   effect    upon    the  permanent   and 

general  well-being  ol  future  generations  it  will  compare  with  the 

appl  1  steam  and  electricity  to  the  movement  and  to  the 

ctive  industries  of  the  human  family,     Certainly  it  is  in  scope 
and  in  importance  a  continental  work." 

'I  h.ii  e.n  h  country  on  the  continent  is  more  or  less  affected  by 

what  is   done   or  not    done    in    the  others   has   had   two   important 

demonstrations  in  n  -  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.     To 

"Om  was  pleasantly  manifested  in  the  agreement  under 

which  the  United  States  was  permitted  to  divert  certain  streams 
Dating  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  Irom  then  nort  fieri)  COUrse  in 

Canada  to  the  southward  so  that  they  could  In-  made  use  ol  111  the 
id    SChem<  itlOn    in    the    Western    St. lies.      The   other 

was.  for  some,  at  least,  on  this  side  the  Mexican  border,  a  verj 
unpleasant  illustration  of  whal  .    ir  in  both  countries  when 

;i  is   taken   mi    sue  !,  an  import. ml    mallei    in  the  other  without 
the   know  h  •  lie  othel 


"  The  latter  consisted  in  the  result  of  the  change  of  course  of  the 
great  Colorado  River  so  that  the  part  of  Mexico  through  which  it 
flowed  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  was  deprived  of  what- 
ever benefits  its  waters  brought  with  them,  until  its  course  was  re 
stored  ;  while  on  this  side  a  great  valley  perhaps  fifty  miles  long 
and  ten  to  twenty  wide  was  turned  into  a  lake,  the  industries 
carried  on  there  totally  or  partly  destroyed,  and  the  climate  utterly 
changed,  as  the  people  there  said,  for  the  worse. 

"The  river  was  restored  to  its  natural  course  several  yeai 
at  great  expense,  but  the  lake  remains  and  will  probably  take  years 
to  dry  up  as  it  has  no  outlet  " 

Doubt  is  exprest  by  the  New  Xorkjoi/nuit  of  Commerce  whether 

the  conference  will  have  any  practical  result  of  the  kind  sought. 
Not  to  lie  impertinent,  it  thinks,  the  proposal  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  plan  of  trade  reciprocity  which  would  be  of  mutual 
benefit.    We  read  : 

"  It  may  be  that  Canada  and  Mexico  will  be  imprest  more  directly 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  with  the  desirability  of  adopting  a 
policy  of  conservation  for  themselves,  but  just  how  the  mutual 
interests  ol  the  three  countries  are  to  be  promoted  in  this  matter 
is  not  clear,  so  long  as  each  maintains  the  policy  of  developing  its 
resources  and  conserving  them  for  its  own  benefit  and  restricting 
an  interchange  of  benefits  in  trade.  The  attitude  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  for  forty  years  with  reference  to  trade 
with  its  close  neighbors  is  not  favorable  to  reciprocal  action  in  the 
use  ol  their  natural  resources." 


HOW  ONE  STATE  FOILS  THE  LOAN 
SHARK 

\     FEW  weeks  ago  The  Literary  Digest  called  attention  to 

'  -  :n  New   York  and  other  cities  to  draw  the  teeth 

of  the  "  loan-sharks."  those  moneylenders  who  advance  sums  at 
usurious  rates  against  the  assignment  of  the  poor  man's  weekly 
salary.  It  was  pointed  out  that  publicity,  together  with  the  com- 
petition oi  honest  loan  organizations,  would  go  far  tow. ml  remedj  • 
ing  the  evil.  Our  attention  has  since  been  called  to  yet  another 
method  ol  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  last  session  ol  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  writes  Mr.  De  Witt  T.  tope,  has  dealt 

a  body  blow  to  the  loan-shark  business  in  that  State  by  the  follow- 
ing enactments  : 

"No  assignment    of.  or  ordei  for,  wages  to  be   earned   in  the 

future  to  secure  .1  loan  o|  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  shall  In- 
valid against    an  employer  <>|    the  person  making  said   assignment 

hi  order  until  said  assignment  or  order  is  accepted  in  writing  l>\ 

the  employer,  and  said  assignment  or  order,  and  the  acceptance  1  >i 
the  s.ime  have  been  tiled  and  recorded  with  the  cleik  ol  the  city  oi 

town  where  the  party  making  said  assignment  or  order  resides  if 
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a  resident  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  which  he  is  employed,  if 
not  a  resident  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"No  such  assignment  of,  or  order  for,  wages  to  be  earned  in  the 
future  shall  be  valid,  when  made  by  a  married  man,  unless  the 
written  consent  of  his  wife  to  the  making-  of  such  assignment  or 
order  is  attached  thereto." 

Thus  in  Massachusetts  the  validity  of  an  assignment  of  future 
wages  depends  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  employer  and  the 
wife  oi  the  assignor.  Commenting  upon  these  safeguards  Mr. 
tope  says  : 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  assignment  of  wages  is  the  club 
which  the  loan-sharks  hold  constantly  over  the  head  of  the  victims, 
and  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  in  most  establishments,  t he 
large  ones  at  least,  such  as  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  the  as- 
signing of  his  wages  by  an  employee  is  cause  for  instant  dismissal, 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  business  in  Massachusetts  has  practically 
had  its  fangs  pulled. 

"Another  thing  is  also  true.  I  think  you  will  find,  for  every  case 
of  real  need  that  is  met  by  a  resort  to  the  loan-sharks,  there  are 
two  instances  where  the  man  goes  to  them  to  obtain  money  for 
purposes  outside  of  his  household.  This  is  pretty  effectually  pre- 
vented by  the  provision  requiring  the  written  consent  of  the  wife." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NAVAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

TN  our  issue  for  December  12  we  chronicled  the  fact  that  the 
-■•  press  were  practically  unanimous  in  their  indorsement  of 
President  Roosevelt's  attack  on  the  naval  bureaucracy.  Recently, 
however,  several  writers  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bureau  system,  an  editorial  writer  in  TJie  Scientific 
American  being  especially  interesting.  He  quotes,  before  com- 
menting, the  part  of  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  which 
attacked  the  present  system,  thus  : 

"There  is  literally  no  excuse  whatever  for  continuing  the  pres- 
ent 1  ureau  organization  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary  must  be 
supreme,  and  he  should  have  as  his  official  advisers  a  body  of  line 
officers  who  should  themselves  have  the  power  to  pass  upon  and 
coordinate  all  the  work  and  all  the  proposals  of  the  several  bureaus." 

The  Scientific  American  explains  the  fact  that  "line  officer"  in 


the  parlance  of  the  Navy  means  a  sea-going  officer,  and  describes 
the  present  organization  of  the  system  thus: 

"  Under  the  present  organization  the  work  of  designing  a  battle- 
ship is  entrusted  to  several  separate  bureaus,  one  of  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  steam  machinery,  another  for  the  guns  and  armor, 
a  third  for  the  equipment,  and  the  fourth,  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion, for  the  construction  of  the  hull  and  the  general  design  and 
arrangement  of  the  ship  as  a  whole.  The  final  word  as  to  the  de- 
sign at  present  rests  in  a  Hoard  of  Construction,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  four  bureaus  above  mentioned,  and  an  addi- 
tional officer  from  the  sea-going  branch  of  the  service.  The  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus  of  Equipment,  Ordnance,  and  Machinery  are  sea- 
going officers,  so  that  in  the  composition  of  the  Board  there  are 
already  four  sea-going  officers  to  one  of  the  Construction  Corps  ; 
and  now  even  he  is  to  be  eliminated." 

The  duties  of  this  officer,  for  whose  continuance  on  the  Board 
there  is  "literally  no  excuse  whatever,"  are  further  described  : 

"  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  duties  of  this  gentleman 

"The  size  of  a  battle-ship,  as  determined  by  the  total  weight,  or 
displacement,  is  set  by  Congress.  This  displacement  might  be 
called  the  capital  with  which  the  bureaus  have  to  work  in  getting 
out  the  ship.  Each  bureau  naturally  desires  to  make  that  part  of 
the  ship  for  which  it  is  responsible  as  effective  as  possible.  The 
Ordnance  Bureau  wishes  to  clothe  the  ship  with  the  heaviest  armor 
and  mount  the  largest  possible  number  of  heavy  guns.  The  Steam 
Engineering  Bureau  would  like  to  make  her  the  fastest  battle-ship 
afloat.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment  would  wish  to  make  the  ship  a 
record-breaker  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  coal  and  stores  she  can 
carry,  and  in  the  variety  and  convenience  of  the  various  details  of 
her  equipment.  Each  of  these  departments  will  ask  for  a  big  slice 
out  of  that  working  capital  of  16,000  or  20,000  tons  which  Congress 
has  allowed. 

"Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  final  design  of  the  ship  must  be  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  ;  for  upon  this  bureau  falls  the 
difficult  task  of  harmonizing  the  various  requisitions  of  the  other 
bureaus  upon  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship,  so  that  when 
completed  she  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  as  imposed  by 
Congress.  This  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem  connected 
with  the  design.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  design,  and 
it  calls  for  the  widest  range  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill 

"  Yet  this  is  the  very  man  whom  President  Roosevelt  would  ex- 
clude from  that  body  of  'official  advisers,'  who  are  to  'have  the 
power  to  pass  upon  and  coordinate  all  the  work  and  all  the  pro- 
posals of  the  several  bureaus."  " 


Copyrighted,  1908,  by  the  Judge  Co. 
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Hamilton  in  Judge. 

WHAT'S  COMING— FROM  DIFFERENT  VIEWPOI 


THERE'S   NOT   MUCH    DANGER   OF   THE    INNOCENT  BYSTANDER  GETTING 
STRUCK. 
Savage  m  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 
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TO  CURE  THE  MOB   EVIL 

SOME  pretty  radical  changes  in  our  legal  procedure  are  proposed 
by  Mr.  Duane  Mowry  in  The  Central  Law  Journal  (St. 
Louis)  to  cure  the  epidemic  of  mob  outbreaks  that  seems  to  be 
afflicting  the  country.  "Scarcely  a  day  paws."  said  Justice 
Brewer  recently,  "that  the  people  of  some  community  have  not, 
as  it  is  said,  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands."  And  the  worst 
of  it  is.  as  Mr.  Mowry  reminds  us,  that  after  the  mob  has  done  its 
terrible  work,  "arrests  are  rarely  made,  convictions  are  next  to 
impossible."  Such  desperate  conditions,  he  believes,  demand 
radical  remedies,  and  he  outlines  his  suggestions  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  first  place:  The  place  of  trial  of  those  accused  of  the 
offense  must  be  changed  to  some  other  part  of  the  State  than  the 
county  where  it  is  charged  the  offense  was  committed.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  fair  and  impartial  jury,  fair  and  impar- 
tial alike  to  the  State  and  the  accused.  .  .  .  The  right  to  change 
the  place  of  trial  should  be  vested  in  the  State,  and  should  be 
absolute. 

"  Second  :  To  allow  a  change  of  place  of  trial  would  make  neces- 
sary .in  amendment  to  the  respective  constitutions  of  the  Stales. 
For  the  constitutions  now  provide  that  the  accused  is  entitled  to 
a  speedy  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  county. 

"Third  :  A  preponderance  of  credible  evidence  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convict  members  of  a  mob.  Evidence  which  satisfies  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  should  not  be  required.  The  rule  of  evi- 
dence should  be  changed  in  this  regard. 

"  Fourth  :  Prosecuting  attorneys  are  usually  made  by  the  electors 
of  the  respective  counties.  This  fact  serves,  in  many  instances, 
and  I  personally  believe,  in  most  instances,  to  deter  the  State's 
attorney  from  vigorously  prosecuting  the  mob.  It  seems  wise, 
therefore,  that  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General  should 
have  the  discretionary  power  to  substitute  another  attorney  to 
prosecute  the  mob,  supplanting  the  local  prosecutor  with  an  attor- 
ney who  would  not  be  controlled  by  local  sentiment  and  feeling. 

"  Fifth  :  In  case  the  jury  should  acquit,  the  State  should  have 
the  absolute  right  to  have  the  case  reviewed  by  the  higher  court 
before  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  be  en- 
tered. This  is  not  a  new  suggestion,  but  is  advocated  by  many 
able  members  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

"These  are  confessedly  radical  changes  in  the  existing  criminal 
procedure  of  the  land.  But  they  are  not  too  radical.  The  triumph 
of  lawless  force  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a 
force  that  is  unwhipt  of  justice,  demands  that  these  changes  should 
be  made 


lite  apart  from  the  .oregoing.  and  yet  closely  related  to  it,  is 
the  suggestion  that  compensation  be  accorded  the  legal  heirs  of 
the  victim  of  the  mob  by  the  State  or  county  which  failed  to  give 
adequate  protection  against  the  mob.  Several  of  the  States  (Illi- 
nois is  one)  have  such  a  statute  in  force  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  wise  and  eminently  just  provision.  It  can  hardly  fail  of  hav- 
ing a  salutary  influence." 


LABOR  COMMENT  ON  THE  GOMPERS 
SENTENCE 

ON  E  effect  of  the  jail  sentences  passed  by  Justice  Wright  upon 
Samuel  C.ompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison 
promises  to  be  a  drawing  together  of  the  different  factions  of  the 
labor  world.  The  sentences,  remarks  the  New  York  People,  organ 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  "attest  for  the  First  time  in  their  lives 
that  these  gentlemen  have  not  lived  in  vain."  The  highest  officials 
of  unionism,  as  recorded  in  last  week's  issue,  were  sentenced  to  jail 
for  ignoring  an  injunction  against  publishing  a  boycott  notice. 
Justice  Wright's  denunciation,  asserts  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist, 
was  in  reality  directed  against  the  principles  of  unionism.  "  It  is 
the  Employers'  Association  and  not  the  law  that  is  speaking 
through  him,"  it  declares.  And  Eugene  Debs,  who  admits  that 
he  has  had  "no  sympathy  with  the  official  attitude,  views,  and 
policies"  of  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  as  labor  leaders, 
proclaims  that  "in  this  tight,  forgetting  all  else,  I  am  with  them, 
not  half-heartedly,  but  as  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  if  they  were 
my  Socialist  brothers."  This  jail  sentence,  he  says,  "is  an  attack 
not  nearly  so  much  upon  them  as  it  is  upon  organized  labor  and 
the  working  class."  Writing  in  7'lie  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard, 
Kans.),  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Justice  Wright's  review  of  the  case,  his  argument  and  summing 
up  are  without  Haw,  his  decision  absolutely  correct,  and  his  sen 
tence  reasonable  and  just,  from  THE  (  APITALIST  POINT  ok  vikw 
From  the  labor  point  of  view  it  is  the  precise  opposite  and  is  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhibition  of  supreme  judicial  despotism  which 
outrages  every  workingman  who  has  intelligence  and  self-respect 
enough  to  know  when  he  is  outraged 

"All  through  the  decision  'handed  down'  by  Justice  Wright  labor 
is  treated  as  a  commodity  and  in  this  the  court  is  entirely  logical, 
and  so  far  as  those  who  regard  labor  as  a  commodity  are  concerned 


i  ii. 
-   Mai  .uiliy  in  tin-  New  Vorll 
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I'm  le  Sam—*"  There's  no  need  of  gettingexcited.  Theodore,  there's 
nothing  in  it.''  —Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle. 


JOSH! A   OUTDONE. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


MAKING    THE    MUD    FLY 


and  treat  it  accordingly,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  objection  and 
no  good  ground  for  complaint. 

"  But  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  but  life,  human  life,  with  a  soul 
in  it,  and  as  sacred  as  the  God  who  created  it,  and  that  is  why 
Justice  Wright's  decision  is  heartless  and  infamous;  and  if  Gom- 
pers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  are  in  contempt  of  his  capitalist  court 
— and  if  they  are  not  they  ought  to  be — his  court  is  in  an  infinitely 
larger  degree  in  contempt  of  enlightened  human  conscience 

"When  Mover,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  were  kidnaped  TJie 
Appeal  to  Reason  and  other  Socialist  papers  took  the  lead  in  the 
fight  to  rescue  them  because  they  had  been  attacked  for  serving 
labor,  and  the  same  is  true  in  this  instance  of  Gompers,  Mitchell, 
and  Morrison,  and  every  Socialist  and  labor  paper  and  every 
Socialist,  trade-unioni.-t,  and  workingman,  and  every  sympathizer 
with  labor,  should  make  this  fight  his  own  and  raise  such  a  storm 
of  protest  that  even  capitalist  courts  will  be  given  to  understand 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  treated  as  hair,  hides,  and 
tallow,  and  that  it  will  no  longer  stand  for  outrageous  court  de- 
cisions jailing  its  officials  for  the  meek  and  humble  offense  of 
serving  notice  that  it  will  not  patronize  its  enemies." 

Federal  judges,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  extremely  jealous  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  capitalist  "property  "  but  supremely  indifferent  to 
working-class  life.     Thus  : 

"The  boycott  by  labor  is  punished  with  a  jail  sentence,  but  the 
black  list  by  capital,  under  which  a  workingman  is  driven  to  suicide 
and  his  wife  and  children  to  starvation,  is  no  infraction  of  law  or 
equity,  as  administered  by  corporation  judges,  and  no  capitalist 
has  ever  been  so  much  as  fined  saying  nothing  of  being  sent  to 
prison  for  that  infamous  crime." 

Whether  Judge  Wright's  decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  says  Mr. 
Debs,  "depends  entirely  upon  the  working  class."  "Judge  Wright 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Gompers  is  not  a  law-breaker," 
asserts  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Public  attention  having  been  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
injunction  question,  it  is  well  to  state  that  trade-unionists  have 
no  objection  to  injunctions  as  they  relate  to  property  rights,  but 
emphatically  object  to  the  enlargement  of  the  equity  power  to 
include  man  as  so  much  property.  The  right  of  the  individual  to 
labor,  or  not  to  labor,  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  is  naturally  considered 
part  of  his  being,  and  not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  a  judge. 
Likewise  the  individual  has  determined  views  on  the  propriety  of 


interfering  with  speech  or  press,  for  these  are  certainly  not  'prop- 
erty rights.'  " 


GRAFT  IN  PITTSBURG 

TERRIFYING,  declares  Mayor  Guthrie,  of  Pittsburg,  is  the 
extent  to  which  graft  and  insidious  corruption  of  all  sorts 
have  undermined  the  government  of  our  great  cities — a  process 
which  if  not  checked  "will  spread  from  the  cities  to  the  States  and 
thence  to  the  nation,  and  the  peril  of  the  future  will  be  not  of  vio- 
lence from  without,  but  of  corruption  within."  The  recent  shift- 
ing of  the  municipal-scandal  center  from  San  Francisco  to  Pitts- 


-.-A=^--       "**p±r- 


Uncle  Sam — "  Tarnation  !     What  next?" 

—Morris  in  the  Spokane  Sfokesman-Reiicw 
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burg  .  ial  pertinence  to  the  words  of  Mayor  Guthrie,  who 

>  informed  by  a  detective  that  there  were  only  six  in- 
Corruptible  men  in  his  City  Council— the  rest  being  " for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  55  upward."  An  interesting  side-light  is 
thrown  upon  the  Pittsburg  graft  situation  by  the  " Pittsburg  Sur- 
vey," the  published  report  ot  .in  exhaustive  investigation  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charities  Publication  Committee.  In 
that  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  Pittsburg's  growth,  and  signed 
by  Robert  Woods,  we  read  : 

"  Few  cities  have  had  a  greater  degree  of  political-machine  con- 
trol, and  the  prime  sources  of  this  corruption  have  been  now  hen 
else  than  among  the  Scotch-Irish.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Simon 
Cameron  a  clan-like  political  organization  has  dominated  the  State 
•  ■I  Pennsylvania;  and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  been  only  a  less 
important  headquarters  tHr  its  operations  than  Philadelphia.      The 

condition  of  politics  in  Pennsylvania  has  led  many  to  think  that 
the  people  of  the  State  were  characterized  by  a  generall\  lax  moral 
sense.  <  >n  the  contrary,  and  in  Pittsburg  particularly,  this  situa- 
tion is  because  of  a  too  intense  and  therefore  too  restricted  ethical 
motive.  The  passage  and  enforcement  of  certain  types  01  legisla- 
tion having  an  immediate  and  obvious  ethical  bearing  satisfies  this 
restricted  ethical  demand,  and  sidetracks  tendencies  which  might 
■  heck  the  indirect  causes  of  great  underlying  demoralization.  A 
long  list  of  charities  each  year  receives  substantial  appropriations 
from  the  legislature.  The  jo.ooo  earnest  and  influential  people  in 
Pennsylvania  who  are  members  of  managing  boards  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  receiving  State  subsidies  are  by  the  same  token 
so  much  less  inclined  and  less  able  to  be  alert  and  watchful  against 
such  matters  as  the  theft  of  millions  from  the  State  treasury  and 
from  banks  which  carry  State  accounts. 

"The  difficulty  with  Pennsylvania,  and  emphatically  with  Pitts- 
burg, is  not  degeneracy;  it  is  simply  moral  adolescence,  and  the 
confusion  that  inevitably  accompanies  it.  The  materialism  of 
Pittsburg  is  that  of  the  overwrought,  not  of  the  overindulgent. 


e  can  study  the  life  of  the  city  without  feeling  a  mighty 
undercurrent  of  moral  capacity  not  yet  in  any  sufficient  degree 
brought  to  the  surface.  Its  religion  cultivates  definite  restraints, 
and    reassurances,    rather    than   aspiration    and   moral   enterprise. 


HOW    I  \  11)1  N<   1     AGAINST  ACCUSED  COUNCILMEN   WAS  SECURED  AT 
THE   FORT   PITT   HOTEL. 

By  the  help  of  these  paper  cones  a  stenographer  in  this  room  re- 
corded the  conveis.itions  which  were  carried  on  by  arrangement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

This  is.  however,  always  the  case  when  a  community's  moral 
powers  are  absorbed  in  the  subduing  of  nature  and  the  achieving 
of  a  great  material  destiny.  The  spirit  of  adventure  in  Pittsburg 
has  been  thus  far  economic.  The  moral  movement  of  this  people 
in  any  case  is  slow  :  but  it  is  unyielding  always,  and  once  fully 
aroused  knows  how  to  be  irresistible." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Any  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  is  should  ask  the  president .  —  Chicag. 

New   York   gamblers  arc   wondering   how   people  earn    an   honest   living. - 

IgO  N*WS. 

What  the  Democratic  party  needs  is  more  initiative  and  less  referendum. — 
1  Times-I  nton. 

:rom  the  messages  the  Outlook's  editorials  will  fill  the  entire  paper. 
'i'ork  Amcr: 


nietu- 

nb. 


Ip  the  Kaiser  is  really  hard  up.  why  doesn't  he  get  into  the  dollar  .. 
\ <;i   )'ork  American. 

The  agreement  of  the  1'nited  States  with  Japan  is  that  Japan  shall  b« 
\  .is  and  Courier. 

Perhaps  the  African  jungle  is  one  of  the  lew   places  where  Ted 
like  to  be  lionized.-  Atlanta  GtOTgian. 

Y"i    can  lead  a  Standard-Oil  magnate  to  the    witness  stand,  b 
make  him  remember       .Y.-a    )'ork  Post. 

:  her  way  out  of  it  would  lie  for  Congress  to  offer  Mr    i  lollar 

a  word  to  keep  still       Washington  I 

The  Czar  will  not  purchase  the  Wright  aeroplane  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution^ York  Post. 

Op  course  Congress  wants  to  pick  its  weapons  carefully.     It  might  hit  the 
President  with  a  boomerang       (  ie:elan.i  Plain-1 

Wi  believe  ;>.it   Mr    Roosevelt  is  by  temperament  anil  ;  nently 

qualified  to  tell  hunting  stories      (  .'/:<" 

Battlini.  .its  to  be  a  Chicago  councilman.      V 

take  the  downwa  '•  mphis  Commercial  .-If. 

Thai   clergyman  who  thinks  New  York  will  be  a  ) 
from  1  in  behindhand       Washing.!. •»  / 
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NATIVE  SIDE  OF  INDIA'S  TROUBLES 

THE  most  recent  dispatches  to  the  London  press  inform  us 
that  the  position  of  the  English  Government  in  India  is  be- 
coming more  ami  more  perilous.  We  read  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  of  "a  reign  of  terror"  in  Calcutta.     But  it    is  reassuring 

to  learn  that  Lord  Minto,  the  Viceroy,  and  Lord  Morley,  the 
Secretary  for  India,  are  projecting  conciliatory  schemes  of  reform 
which  have  been  well  received  by  Indian  "regenerators,"  the 
vernacular  press,  and  the  National  Congress  which  has  just 
assembled.  Meanwhile  we  must  listen  to  what  a  Hindu  writer 
of  culture,  patriotism,  and  apparent  fair-mindedness  has  to  say  in 
the  way  of  justifying  his  fellow  countrymen.  Assassinations  or 
attempted  assassinations,  political  bomb-throwing,  and  seditious 
speeches  and  utterances  of  the  press  are  merely  the  signs  in  India, 
writes  Lajpat  Rai  in  The  International  (London),  that  the  natives 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  John  Stuart  Mills's  dictum 
concerning  national  government.  "The  government  of  a  people 
by  itself."  declares  this  philosopher,  "  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality, 
but  such  a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does  not 
and  can  not  exist."  The  Indian  native  has  learned  the  truth  of 
this  sentence  not  as  a  mere  speculation,  but,  as  this  reformer 
teaches  us,  from  practical  experience.  Lajpat  Rai's  portrait  ap- 
peared in  our  pages  last  week.     He  writes  : 

"The  vast  bulk  of  Indian  population  are  sick  of  the  British  as 
rulers.  If  you  were  to  take  a  free  vote  of  the  proletariat  to-day, 
and  ask  them  to  say  if  they  were  happy  and  contented,  under 
British  rule,  the  replies  of  the  majority  would  certainly  be  in  the 
negative.  This  is  true  of  all  classes,  from  the  ruling  chiefs  down- 
ward to  the  ordinary  day-laborers.  If  the  ruling  chiefs  complain 
of  the  wanton  breaches  of  treaty  obligations,  and  of  deliberate 
insults  to  their  dignity  and  honor,  by  British  representatives, 
the  coolie  has  his  own  tale  of  high  prices  and  famine  rates  to  tell. 
The  land-holding,  the  cultivating,  the  trading,  and  the  working 
classes  have  their  own  grievances.  Neither  the  ryot  nor  the  lania 
(the  trader)  has  any  reason  to  be  enthusiastic  for  the  Britisli  Raj. 
As  for  the  educated  classes  (whom  the  Anglo- Indian  press  con- 
temptuously calls  half-educated)  the  less  said  the  better. 

"  The  change  has  by  no  means  been  sudden.  Its  progress  might 
have  been  perhaps  even  slower  and  more  gradual,  but  for  the  im- 
petus it  received  from  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Curzon." 

Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  mistakes  made 
by  Lord  Curzon.  This  viceroy  never  "  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  studv  the  Indian  mind."     "He  could  not  mix  with  the  middle 


classes  and  did  not  know  their  language."  He  took  his  informa- 
tion from  "official  reports  .  .  .  written  in  some  cases  by  men  who 
knew  as  much  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people  as  the  man  in  the 
moon."  "His  education 
al  policy  crusht  all  faith 
in  the  honesty  of  British 
statesmanship."  He  ex- 
cluded the  Hindu  both 
from  his  educational  con- 
ferences and  his  Univer- 
sity Commission.  He 
refused  to  receive  the 
president  of  the  National 
Congress  that  had  held 
its  session  in  Bombay  in 
1904,  altho  that  Congress 
had  been  "sponsored  in  a 
way  by  Lord  Dufferin." 
The  Indian  Government 
in  general,  too,  has  acted 
toward  their  native  sub- 
ordinates in  a  niggardly 
and  unfair  manner. 

Speaking  of  recent 
treatment  of  so-called  po- 
litical offenders  by  magis- 
trates and  police,  the 
writer  declares  that  it  has 
"given  strength  to  the 
movement  of  passive  re- 
sistance," and  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following 
warning  words  : 

"The  greatest  problem 
for  British  statesmanship 
to  solve  in  connectio  1 
with  their  government  in 
India  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  how  to  reconcile 
the  supremacy  of  England 
with  Indian  aspirations. 
A  mere  expansion  of 
legislative  councils  will 
serve  no  purpose  until  a 
substantial 


Copyrighted,  lt*06,  by  I'nderwood  &  Underwood. 
LORD    MINTO, 

The  Governor-General  of  India,  whose  pro- 
gram of  reform  was  well  received  last  week  by 
the  Indian  National  Congress. 
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THE    FIRST   REGIMENT   OF    HYDERABAD. 

A  splendid  body  of  native  Indian  troops. 


step    is    ta 
ken  to  give 

a  real  voice  to  the  people  in  the  government  ol 
their  country,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  in  the 
spending  of  revenue,  and  in  the  control  of  all  branch- 
es of  public  service.  Last,  but  not  the  least,  no 
reforms  stand  any  chance  of  evoking  any  enthusiasm 
unless  they  are  preceded  by  a  general  amnesty  to 
political  prisoners,  and  by  a  healing  of  the  sores 
made  by  the  policy  of  repression  and  coercion.  We 
are  assured  by  telegrams  from  India  that  this  latest 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
once  more  brought  about  a  revulsion  of  public  feel- 
ing against  the  methods  of  violence.  If  so,  here  is 
an  opportunity  which  the  Government  should  not 
throw  away.  To  meet  violence  with  violence  is  no 
statesmanship. 

"  Lord  Morley  has  a  great  opportunity,  and  the 
whole  of  India  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
watching  how  he  acquits  himself.  On  the  suc- 
cessful grappling  of  this  question  depends  his  future 
place  in  the  history  of  England. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  do  something  worthy  of 
a  political  moralist,  such  as  he  is,  at  least  in  the 
pages  of  his  books." 
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■  '.  bj  I  DtUfrw I  a  Underwood, 

ENTERTAINING    THE    OFFICERS    OF   OUR    FLEET   AT   AMOY 

<  >n   November  3, 'ii<]S,  tin-   Empress  Dowager's  birthday.     This  picture  shows  all  the  chief  Chinese  dignitaries  in  the  province,  including  the  Viceroy 
and  Prince  Lang,  representing  the  Emperor.     Admiral  Emory  is  proposing  the  health  of  the  Empress.     She  died  twelve  days  later. 


A  JAPANESE  CODE  OF  POLITENESS 

IN  ancient  Rome  the  words  used  for  stranger  and  enemy  were 
identical,  and  in  our  own  day  the  treatment  of  foreign  races 
in  America  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  lias  not  yet  died.  Indeed, 
whenever  two  races  come  into  contact,  something  of  this  hostility 
usually  crops  out.  But  the  Japanese  are  said  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule  of  impertinence,  unkindness,  and  scurrility, 
even  if  they  can  not  be  pronounced  the  most  polite  people  in  the 
world  at  this  present  day.  One  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  American  fleet  was  expected  at  the  Japanese  ports 
last   October  the   Oovcrnnr  oi    Kano^awa,  a  town  on  the  Bay  of 


■  SI'    W<  il'  |i  Mull  I 


■  '.il    Aim .m    fauna) — "  Halt  .i 
'.  while  I  |utt  thn  ind  then  I'm  with  jri 

/'»;;,//  (London  I. 


Tokyo  in  which  the  fleet  was  to  anchor,  published  an  edict  in  which 
he  prescribed  the  deportment  of  the  people  on  the  arrival  of  the 
foreigners.  As  we  gather  from  the  Tour  du  Afonde  (Paris)  this 
curious  document  laid  down  the  following  rules  of  behavior  : 

"  Loungers  shall  not  crowd  around  foreigners.  Merchants  must 
not  charge  them  excessive  prices.  People  must  refrain  from 
throwing  stones  at  the  dogs  which  accompany  strangers,  who  are 

to  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  cordiality.     They  must  be  o 

a  seat  when  they  enter  government  offices  and  not  be  required  to 

take  off  their  hats." 

It  the  Persians  are  the  French  of  the  Nearer  East,  being  not 
only  sentimental  but  adepts  at  persiflage  and  repartee,  the  Japan- 
ese are  the  Greeks  of  the  Far  Fast.  Their  poetry  is  exquisite, 
their  powers  of  satire  and  sarcasm  undoubted.  They  have  the 
faults  of  their  qualities  and  excel  in  epigram,  and  their  quick  dis- 
cernment of  an  incongruity  and  their  sense  of  the  ludicrous  are 
dangerous  gifts.  The  good  Governor  is  aware  of  this  and  he  tries 
to  put  a  rein  on  the  tongue  of  witty  Japanese  youths  or  girls  who 
notice  the  unfamiliar  ways  or  dress  _•  foreigners: 

"No  ironical  remarks  are  to  be  made  upon  their  dress,  their  re- 
ligion, or  their  doings.      No  coarse  or  insulting  remark  is  to  be  ad- 

dresl  to  them.  They  must  not  be  looked  in  the  face,  or  stated  at 
impertinently.     No  one  must  enter  the  house  of  a  stranger  witn 

muddy  boots  on.  Foreign  missionaries  must  be  as  much  respected 
as  Japanese  priests.     The  games  or  promenades  of  foreigners  are 

not  to  be  interrupted  by  throwing  pieces  of  crockery,  sticks,  or 
Stones  at  them.  You  must  avoid  spitting,  throwing  down  fruit- 
skins,  or  cigar-ends  in  the  trains  or  ships  on  which  foreigners  are 
traveling  with  you." 

Foreign  ladies  are  to  be  treated  with  the  most  delicate  circum- 
spection, as  is  shown  from  the  following  directions  : 

"It  is  forbidden  to  point  the  finger  at  a  foreign  lady,  or  annoy 
them  or  any  other  foreigner  by  talking  to  them  in  a  random  man- 
ner and  asking  them  their  age  without  ha\  ing  some  reason  for  the 
question,  .  .  .  When  you  walk  out  with  a  stranger  keep  in  Step 
with  him,  and  if  lie  takes  out  his  watch  you  max  be  sure  he  has 
some  other  appointment  to  keep." 

This  official  manual  of  politeness,  we  are  told  further,  has  more 

recently    been   extended   to    include    behavior  toward   Chinamen 
Their  pigtails  are  not  to   be   pulled,  nor  arc   they  to  be   addrest  as 

"rascal."     More  than  this,  the  Bale  ol  any  cartoon  which  maj 

WOUhd  the  sensibilities  of  Chinese  soldiers,  such  as  the  numerous 
Ittires   which   appeared   during    the    Chino  Japanese  \\  u.    is 

utterly    forbidden.     Translation    mods    for    The    Literary 

I  UOESl  . 
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CASTRO'S  EUROPEAN  ANTICS 

PRESIDENT   CASTRO,  "the  .Napoleon  of  the  Andes"  as  he 
is  styled  by  a  sarcastic  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats 

(Paris),  made  his  trip  to  Europe  apparently  with  the  same  motive 
as  that  which  urged  General  Boulanger  to  prance  through  the 
Streets  of  Paris  on  a  long-tailed  black  horse.  He  has  been  parading 
around  Europe  in  a  curious  costume  that  includes  a  pair  of  carpet 


A    SICK    VISIT   TO   CASTRO. 

Fallieres  AND  Buelow.    "  I)on"t  be  too  rough  on  the   patient, 
doctor ;  perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  just  to  amputate  his  tongue." 

— Amsterdammer. 

slippers  and  a  cloth  cap,  and  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
if  he  is  content  to  pose  as  a  private  individual  he  will  be  endured, 
but  if  he  tries  to  assume  a  political  character  he  will  find  Europe 
an  uncomfortable  place.  According  to  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  he  was  politely  and  informally  advised  to  leave  Paris, 
and  the  De"bats  remarks  : 

"If  he  goes  back  to  America  he  will  have  to  choose  a  different 
route.  Public  opinion  would  not  put  up  with  a  second  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy  which  has  just  been  enacted  by  this  Napoleon 
of  the  Andes." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Standard  (London)  has  little  to  say 
about  "'General '  Castro,  the  picturesque  and  pugnacious  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,"  excepting  to  chronicle  the  clothing  of  the  man 
"who  sets  all  Europe  at  defiance."     To  quote  this  writer's  words  : 

"  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  dark  silk  muffler  passed  round  the 
President's  neck.  I  also  noticed  the  monster  diamond,  set  in  a 
clumsy  ring,  worn  on  one  of  the  right  fingers.  There  was  also  a 
very  long,  very  heavy,  gold  watch-chain,  fastened  to  a  leather  belt. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  bulky,  heart-shaped  charm.  The  chain  reached 
nearly  to  the  knees. 

"The  South-American  President  again  wore  the  carpet  slippers 
and  cloth  cap  which  were  so  much  remarked  on  his  arrival." 

That  is  all  the  impression  made  in  Paris  by  this  comic-opera 
hero. 

From  Paris  he  passed  to  Berlin.  The  London  Times  notes  his 
arrival  there  and  remarks  editorially  : 

"The  Venezuelan  patriot  and  statesman,  who,  not  long  ago, 
intimated  with  much  affability  that  he  was  prepared  graciously  to 
receive  any  advances  that  M.  Fallieres  might  make  to  him,  must 
have  been  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the  'barbarians  of 
Europe.'  He  listened  to  their  decision  in  a  silence  which  was  as 
prudent  as  it  was  dignified,  and  presently  he  sent  word  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  by  one  of  the  doctors  in  his  suite,  that  it  was  his  purpose 
forthwith  to  leave  the  Republic  for  Germany.  The  French  public 
appear  to  be  relieved  by  his  resolve.  A  leading  journal  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  if  he  returns  to  the  land  which  he  has  ruled  and 
adorned,  lie  must  not  again  pass  through  France.  .  .  .  Germany 
has  been  insulted  and  outraged  by  him  as  well  as  most  other  civil- 
ized countries,  and  she  is,  moreover,  aware  that  Washington  has 
long  ceased  to  regard  him  with  favor.     He  has,  indeed,  been  at 


pains  to  show  by  his  acts,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  that  he  classes 
the  barbarians  ot  'the  other  America'  with  those  of  Europe.  <  ier- 
ni.inv  will,  ot  course,  afford  him  the  fullest  opportunity  for  under- 
going surgical  treatment.  .  .  .  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  his 
past  career  will  have  endeared  him  either  to  ministers  or  to  the 
public." 

It  may  be  that  Castro  considers  Europe  to  beat  present  a  healthier 
place  for  him  than  Venezuela.  To  a  representative  of  the  Temps 
he  remarked,  "My  first  concern  is  my  health.  I  am  going  to  Ber- 
lin to  be  medically  examined."  The  Paris  Matin,  on  the  other 
hand,  reports  that  on  being  asked  whether  he  was  going  to  Berlin 
to  undergo  an  operation,  he  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "I  am  as  well 
as  you  are." — Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


GERMAN  OPINION  OF  MR.  STEAD 

AS  Mr.  Stead  has  addrest  an  "  Open  Letter"  to  the  German  peo- 
ple, it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know  how  the  German  people 
take  it.  Perhaps  this  open  letter  was  also  addrest  to  the  gallery 
of  the  English  people,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  published  in 
English  and  printed  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  a 
long  letter  and  treats  of  the  Emperor  William,  the  Boer  War,  and 
certain  utterances  and  letters  of  his  Majesty,  and  seems  to  ask  the 
question,  "  How  do  you  like  this  ?  How  do  you  like  that  ?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  As  Michel  is  perhaps  not  likely 
to  give  his  nights  and  his  days  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Stead's  lucubra- 
tions we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that "  the  German  People  "  to 
whom  it  is  addrest  do  not  think  about  it  at  all.  But  to  turn  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  personal  and  most  important  passage 
of  this  daring  and  extraordinary  piece  of  journalistic  literature, 
for  so  the  Koelniscke  Zeitung'm  so  many  words  calls  it,  we  may 
quote  the  following  : 

"Can  we  in  England  feel  that  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  we 
have  to  count  with  your  friendly,  stable,  peace-loving  sixty-five 


DOWN   ON    THEIR    LUCK. 

Kaiser  William  (to  the  little  Emperor  of  China).—"  There's  not 
much  in  our  line  of  business  any  more." 

—  Pasqu'mo  (Turin) 

millions,  or  solely  with  the  brilliant  but  erratic  Emperor  ?  Are 
we  to  regard  the  carefully  prepared  little  comedy  of  the  Emperor's 
speech  the  other  day,  when  he  took  the  manuscript  of  his  speech 
from  the  Chancellor  and  returned  it  to  him  when  he  had  rehearsed 
his  lesson,  as  a  symbol  of  the  future  relations  of  the  sovereign  and 
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the  nation  ?     I  wish  that   I  could  so  regard  it.     But  we  have  in 
English  a  homely  rime  which  says  : 

The  I  >e\  il  was  sick,  the  Devil  .1  monk  would  be : 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  .1  monk  was  he. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  say  .1  word  .is  to  the  internal  organization 
of  the  German  Empire  upon  the  question  oi  constitutional  guar- 
anties, etc.,  etc..  for  upon  such  matters  the  friendliest  comments 
of  the  most  sympathetic  outsider  are  apt  to  be  resented.  But  no 
one  can  resent  a  suggestion  which  is  put  forward  with  a  view  to 
avert  the  danger  of  a  sudden  appeal  to  arms  which  may  at  any 
moment  arise  on  a  pretext  of  offended  honor. 

"What  I  would  in  all  seriousness  venture  to  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration is  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dread  nightmare  of  a  sudden  outbreak  ot  hostilities  ari- 
sing out  of  the  offended  honor  of  their  rulers,  precautions  ought  to 


M  R  K I  \  \s    COMMERCIAL   WAR   on    A  U9TR I  A. 
As  the  ied  fez   is  nude  in  Austria  the  Turks  are  discarding  it  and 
ring  the  home-inside  white  fez.     The  illustration  shows  a  demon- 
stration outside  one  ol  the  biggest  Austrian  shops  in  Constantinople. 
The  establishment  was  turned  Into  a  French  company  recently,  but 

not  even  the  displa)  of  the  French  and  Turkish  rla^s  was  sufficient  to 
wardott  the  boycott      In  the  forenround  are  men  selling  white fezzes, 

be  taki  ii  to  m  i  ure  tlit-  nations  adequate  time  for  examination  and 
tion  before  the  first  shot  is  tired." 

I  he  Koelnische  Zeitung appears  to  !>e  the  only  German  organ 
-ht  and  importance  which  notices  this "  < >pen  Letter  to  the 
in  People,"  and  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  represents  not  the 

people,  bul  the  liureaiKi.ii  \  It  counts  Mr.  Stead  as  amODg  the 
class  ol  people  who  rush  in  where  angels  feai  to  tread,  and  re- 
marks in  anartii  le  under  the  English  title  "Hands  <  >tt 

"While  in  the  Germany  of  to-daj  .1  declaration  oi  war  1>\ 
many  is  not  possible  without  the  consent  <>i  the  German  people, 
and  while,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  ol  the  Constitution,  war  can 

not   1  I  without  consultation  with,  followed  by  the  formal 

men!  of  I  M  ouncil,  yet,  as  these  are  matters  oi 

dome  have  notl  to  do  with  them. 

We  at  id  intruding  himsell  into  this 

litics.     The     > ti<  le  in  The  Re- 

and  no   less   than    a 

piece  of  imperi  Trans  la  t  ■  ■>    Tin    Literary 

Digi 


PREDICTING  A  BALKAN  WAR 

'  I  "\V( )  points  are  specially  to  be  observed  in  the  present  situa- 
*  tion  in  the  Balkans— Austria  is  thoroughly  hated  by  the 
lesser  nationalities,  and  as  she  has  wronged  and  robbed  Turkey, 
she  is  likely  to  rind  herself  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  forces 
of  all  those  nationalities  plus  the  army  of  Turkey.  That  such  a 
war  is  likely  to  come  is  the  opinion  of  "Viator,"  a  writer  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  (London)  who  has  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  testifies  both  to  the  hatred  oi 
the  Slavs  lor  the  "Schwabs."  as  they  nickname  the  Austrians.  and 
also  to  the  belief  of  the  Slavs  that  Austria  is  bent  on  pushing  her 

way  to  Salonica.     On  this  point  "Viator"  writes: 

"The  tale,  in  which  all— Christian.  Moslem,  priest;  schoolmaster, 

tradesman  agreed,  was  that  Austria  was  working  day  and  night  to 
make  an  excuse  for  advancing.  'Then,  unless  Europe  intervenes, 
we  are  lost.  As  soon  as  the  railway  to  I'vac  is  finished  she  will  be 
ready.  .Austria  never  advances  except  by  underhand  diplomacy. 
Why  did  Austria  undertake  reforms  for  Macedonia  and  select  the 
northern  part  as  her  sphere  ?  Because  she  will  allow  no  peace  to 
be  established  there.  She  intends  to  be  compelled  to  occupy  it  in 
order  to  make  peace.'  " 

Il  Montenegro  and  Servia  have  been  [loud  in  their  clamors 
against  Austria,  there  have  been  "curses  not  loud,  but  deep"  heard 
in  other  quarters.  Even  Turkey,  amid  the  triumph  of  her  new 
Parliament  and  the  successful  achievement  of  her  constitution,  has 
spoken  in  tones  quiet  but  firm.  We  find  a  very  instructive  inter- 
view between  .\chnied  Ki/.i.  a  leading  member  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  and  a  representative  of  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
Achmed  speaks  calmly,  but  never  budges  from  the  position  that 
the  oldest  European  friend  of  Turkey  has  betrayed  her.  and  amends 
must  be  made.  Alter  the  Turk  has  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  his  country  must  be  righted,  the  interviewer  blandly  inquires  : 

"  But  don't  you  think.  Achmed  Ki/a  Bey.  that  instead  oi  indul- 
ging in  these  recriminations  it  would  be  better  to  discuss  some 
means  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  ':  " 

To  which  the  Turkish  statesman  sternly  replies  : 

"Austria  can  only  prove  her  generosity  of  intention  by  acknowl- 
edging her  error.  That  would  be  the  noblest  course  to  take. 
Austria-Hungary  has  deeply  injured  us.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Austria  to  show  her  magnanimity  by  presenting  a  solution  oi  the 
difficulty  which  would  satisfy  all  parties.     If  Austria  could  come 

to  an  understanding  with  Turkey,  she  would   secure   the  whole  of 
that  great  territory  as  a  field  of  commerce.      The  countries  she  has 
annexed  are   of  slight  value   in  comparison  with  this  adva: 
One   way  ol    repairing  the   wrong  would    be  to  give    Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  complete  autonomy." 

The  military  correspondent  of  Tin-  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) seriously  discusses  a  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey  in 
alliance  with  the  Slavs  ol  the  Peninsula.  He  gOCS  so  far  as  to 
calculate  how  many  men  the  parties  to  such  a  struggle  could  put 
into  the  field.     He  thus  concludes  : 

"Assuming  the  allies  to  dispose  in  Servia  200,000  Servians, 
200,000  Turks,  20,000  Montenegrins,  and  perhaps  another  20.000 
miscellaneous  guerillas,  not  less  than  500.000  Austrians  would 
be  required  to  fight  the  necessary  battles  and  hold  the  territory 

occupied. 

"Having  regard  to  the  above  figures,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
an  Austro-Balkan  war  must  be  one  of  almost  first-class  magnitude, 
involving  in  any   case    great    expenditure  of    men   and   money 

Whethei  l'.aron  Aehrenthal  has  been  wilfully  blind  to  facts,  or  has 
erred    through    ignorance,  it    seems   scarcely   possible   that    he  can 

now  1. ul   to  regret  having  pursued    his  policy    by   high-handed 

methods       I  lad  a  round  sum  of  money  been  in  the  lirst  place  off 

to  Turkey  as  the  price  oi  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  long-standing  occupation  ol  those  provinces 
might  readilj  have  been  convened  by  such  peaceable  means  into 
permanent  possession.  But  in  existing  conditions  it  seems  fairly 
n  that  only  alter  a  \  ictorious  war  can  Austria  hope  to  gain 
hd   ends." 
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THE  HUMAN  CAUSE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

'  I  "H IS  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and  we  are  apt  to  think,  when 
-*-  one  concern  is  more  efficient  than  another,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  in  improved  machines.  We  are  told,  however, 
by  Walter  M.  Mc  Far  land,  writing-  in  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  December),  that  the  basiccause 
of  increased  efficiency  is  now,  as  it  always 
was,  improvement  in  men  and  not  in  machines. 
The  advent  of  machinery,  has,  indeed,  made 
the  human  part  of  the  problem  a  little  more 
difficult,  but  it  has  not  essentially  altered  it. 
Says  Mr.  McFarland: 

"In  the  early  days  of  hand  workmanship. 
men  were  either  their  own  masters  or,  at  least, 
worked  in  small  groups  where  they  were 
thoroughly  under  the  master's  eye,  so  that 
questions  of  organization  did  not  enter.  The 
advent  of  the  steam-engine,  and  following- 
it  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  changed 
the  problem  of  craftsmanship  almost  com- 
pletely and  in  a  way  to  make  the  questions  of 
organization  and  discipline  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  those  obtaining  in  military  organiza- 
tions. When  the  factories  were  still  small 
and  the  masters  could  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  every  man.  so  that  there  was  a 
personal  touch,  there  was  still  something  of 
pride  on  the  part  of  all  decent  workmen  in 
rendering  an  adequate  return  for  the  wage 
received;  but  with  the  development  into  the 
huge  establishments  of  recent  years  this  per- 
sonal touch  has  been  entirely  lost,   and  it  is 

an  undoubted  fact  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  render  less  than  an  adequate  return  for  their  wage 

"Two  methods  are  always  open  in  handling  large  bodies  of 
men — by  leading  or  by  driving.  With  work  that  requires  no  par- 
ticular skill  and  mere  brute  strength,  the  method  of  driving  may 
succeed  moderately;  this  was  the  method,  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  of  handling  slaves.  Where  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men is  involved,  however,  driving  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Something  can  be  accomplished,  but  there  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  reduction  in  quality  of  product.  We  then  come  to  exactly 
what  was  found  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  military  organiza- 
tion— that  to  get  zealous  and  efficient  work,  an  adequate  reward 
must  be  offered. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  in  industrial  lines 
the  perfect  system  of  reward  has  yet  been  discovered — that  is,  one 
which,  while  perfectly  just  in  theory  to  master  and  man,  is  accepted 
cheerfully  by  both.  Piece-work  seemed  very  promising  (and  it 
certainly  is  just)  but  in  one  way  it  did  even  more  than  was  expected. 
It  proved  almost  always  that  the  men  had  produced  so  much  less 
than  was  easily  possible  that  the  masters  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  they  had  not  cut  the  piece-work  rate,  and,  of  course, 
the  result  was  strikes  and  other  troubles.  Then  came  the  premium 
system,  which  seemed  to  be  entirely  fair  to  both  masters  and  men  ; 
but  the  labor  organizations  are  against  this  because  they  claim 
that  it  leads  men  to  produce  too  much,  thereby  throwing  many  out 
of  employment.  Others,  like  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor  and  his  followers, 
have  shown  very  admirably  how  a  proper  bonus  system  would  pro- 
duce the  proper  results,  altho  this  would  doubtless  be  opposed  by 
the  labor  agitators.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  of 
these  systems  have  shown  very  thoroughly  that  they  do  offer  an 
adequate  reward  to  men  who  are  willing  to  be  fair,  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  efficiency  of  work  and  of  the  plants  is  enormously  in- 
creased. It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  it  is  assumed  that 
the  other  essentials  of  success— proper  organization,  modern  labor- 
saving  methods,  etc.,  are  to  go  along  with  the  factor  specially 
affecting  the  personnel — but  I  believe  that  the  human  factor  is 
vastly  the  more  important." 

The  writer  illustrates  his  point  by  reference  to  the  Y  ":ory  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  forty  years  past.     He  believes  that  it 
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There  is  a  mistaken  tendency,  he  says,  to 
assume  that  the  human  beings  in  our  indus- 
trial system  are  mere  machines. 


shows  the  direct  dependence  of  every  increase  in  efficiency  on  the 
improvement  of  the  men  by  stimulation  of  their  interest  in  some 
way.      I  le  ends  by  saying  : 

"  I  assume  that  it  will  not  be  supposed,  because  I  do  not  discuss 

other  vital  elements  to  efficiency,  such    as  proper  organization. 

thorough  discipline,  specialization,  etc.,  that  I  underrate  them,  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  many  of  the 
schemes  which  are  put  forward  for  increased 
efficiency  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  the  human  beings  who  have  to 
carry  them  out  are  machines.  This  mistake 
is  akin  to  that  which  is  so  often  made 
where  it  is  believed  that  an  evil  can  be  cured 
by  simply  passing  a  law  against  it,  forget- 
ting that  public  opinion  must  be  back  of  the 
law. 

"  In  these  days,  some  branches  of  business, 
notably  advertising  and  selling,  are  show- 
ing a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  Pope's  saying, 
'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,' 
with  splendid  results.  They  aim  to  show  a 
man  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  buy.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  production  is  to  show  the 
men  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  produce 
with  the  highest  efficiency.  The  most  practi- 
cal way  to  do  this — is  it  not  indeed  the  only 
way?  —  is  to  provide  an  adequate  reward. 
The  rare  men  who  are  sure  to  rise  to  higher 
positions  are  naturally  satisfied  with  this 
as  their  reward  ;  but  the  vast  majority  can 
not  hope  to  rise  higher  than  skilled  arti- 
ficers. 

"These  men  have  exactly  the  same  human 
nature  as  the  executives  of  the  establishment, 
and  what  causes  the  executives  to  be  efficient 

will  certainly  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  workmen — and  this  is 

adequate  reward  for  the  highest  efficiency." 


A  LIVING  HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE 

PIIAT  rheumatism  may  be  relieved  by  injections  of  bee-poison,. 
*~  administered  by  the  bees  themselves  through  the  instru- 
ments provided  by  nature  for  that  purpose,  has  long  been  known, 
altho  not  many  physicians  have  been  radical  enough  to  use  the 
method  in  their  current  practise.  A  recent  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  this  odd  "bee-cure"  and  its  actual  results,  confirms  the  popular 
tradition  of  its  efficacy.  Says  Dr.  A.  Cartaz,  writing  in  La 
Nature  (Paris) : 

"It  is  a  popular  belief,  in  many  parts  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  the  stings  of  bees  constitute  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
rheumatism  of  the  joints.  This  belief,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
justified  by  authentic  facts,  probably  arose  from  some  accident. 
A  bee-keeper,  or  a  simple  peasant,  may  have  been  stung  by  a  bee 
and  have  noted  the  disappearance  of  a  rheumatic  pain  of  long 
standing.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  De  Gasparin  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Desjardins,  fifty  years  ago,  in  U  Union  Mddicale.  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  joints  had  caused  him  continued  suffering, 
and  he  had  in  vain  used  the  waters  of  Aix  and  St.  Laurent,  when 
he  was  one  day  stung  seriously  by  a  wasp  in  his  right  wrist.  The 
arm,  which  had  been  very  painful,  swelled  at  once,  but  the  pain, 
at  the  same  time,  diappeared.  Seeing  this  happy  result,  the  vic- 
tim caused  himself  voluntarily  to  be  stung  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  rheumatism  was  cured. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  epoch  this  new  treat- 
ment took  its  place  as  an  acknowledged  method  ;  bee-culture  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  accident  just 
described  happened  in  other  circumstances.  A  professor  in  Oxford 
University,  Dr.  Ainley  Walker,  has  for  some  months  past  been  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  and  the  data  that  he  has  gathered  from 
physicians  and  patients  indicate  clearly  that  the  poison  of  bees 
has  a  quieting  action  on  rheumatic  pains.   .   .   .   Besides  precise 
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PIGEONS  AS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

r)HOTOGRAPHS  have  been  successfully  taken  in  Germany 
*  with  cameras  fastened  to  carrier-pigeons.  The  use  of  birds 
for  this  purpose,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  in  The 
Tec li nil  al  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  January),  originated  with 
a  Cronberg  apothecary,  Dr.  Neubronner,  who  for  years  has  trained 
pigeons  to  carry  packages  of  considerable  weight  to  and  from  his 
shop.  Dr.  Neubronner  finds  that  a  pigeon  can  carry  a  weight  of 
75  grains,  and  if  this  be  attached  to  its  back,  where  the  bird  is 
strongest,  can  transport  it  quite  easily  to  distances  cf  60  to  90 
miles.     Dr.  Gradenwitz  tells  us : 

"  Now  it  so  happened  that  a  pigeon  that  used  to  be  quite  punc- 
tual, remained  fully  a  month  on  its  way,  so  that  the  question  arose 
as  to  where  it  might  have  stayed  in  the  mean  time.  In  order  to 
decide  this,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Neubronner  that  lie  might  attach  to 
his  pigeon  a  small  photographic  camera,  allowing  some  distinct 
views  to  be  taken   during  a  flight   of  about    20    meters    a   second. 

"After  testing  this  camera  from  an  express  train.  Dr.  Neubron- 
ner proceeded  to  perform  his  first  experiments  on  carrier-pigeons 
as  photographers,  and  the  first  pictures,  which  were  two  by  two 


facts.  Dr.  Walker  has  numerous  indications  from  hearsay  evidence. 
Physicians  report  that  the  belief  is  wide-spread  in  the  United 
5  and  in  Cornwall.  Shropshire,  and  other  English  counties. 
.  .  .  The  French  and  English  journals  of  apiculture  have  also 
published  numerous  examples  " 

I'rr  nee  on  this  matter  has  also  been  furnished  by  Dr. 

hysician  of  Marburg,   in  Styria.     In   1888  he 

published  a  very  char  series  of  observations  on  the  effects  of  this 
treatment.     Since  that  time  he  has  continued   to   treat   numerous 
its  by  this  method,  and  the  number  of  his  cases  is  now  above 
seven  hundred.     The  writer  says  of  his  observations: 

"  According  to  Dr.  Te're.  the  pain  due  to  the  sting  is  often  severe, 
but  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  withdraw  the  sting  from  the 
wound,  it  soon  disappears.  In  three  or  four  hours  the  irritant 
-  place  to  a  swelling  which  extends  around  the  sting. 
.  .  .  After  a  series  of  three  or  four  operations,  the  patient  ac- 
quires a  real  immunity,  which  persists  about  six  months,  and  pre- 
vents irritation  or  swelling  at  subsequent  inoculations.  This  im- 
munity has  been  remarked  by  all  bee-keepers.  .  .  .  For  rheumatic 
patients  a  scries  of  stings  is  necessary  to  cause  immunity.  Some- 
times a  single  treatment  is  enough  :  with  one  patient  treated  at 
Marburg  eight  stings  effected  an  immediate  cure.  .  .  .  Generally, 
however,  and  especially  in  old  cases,  there  must  be  hundreds centimeters  in  si/e.  were  considered  quite  satisfactory  as  prelimi- 
nary results.  As  the  inventor 
soon  realized  the  scope  of  this 
idea,  he  ordered  from  a  good 
mechanic  a  larger  camera  with 
a  better  objective  and  films  of 
four  by  four  centimeters,  with  a 
view  to  further  improving  those 
views.  This  camera  having  been 
fixt  to  the  pigeon's  breast  with  a 
thin  board  of  hard  wood,  was 
kept  in  position  on  the  back  of 
the  bird  by  means  of  stra: 
small  india-rubber  ball,  allow  ing 
the  air  slowly  to  escape,  would 
effect  the  instantaneous  opening 
of  the  shutter  in  due  time.  As 
the  air  issued  from  the  ball  the 
latter  collapsed  more  and  more, 
while  disengaging  the  shutter  at 
regular  intervals,  which  were 
readily  predetermined.  Dr.  Neu- 
bronner was  thus  able  to  secure 
eight  consecutive  views,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  is 
likely  to  be  increased  up  to 
30  views,  so  that,  with  in- 
tervals of  half  a  minute,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  kilometers  could  be  covered  nearly  continuous- 
ly. As  a  pigeon  is  able  to  transport  75  grains  to  a  distance 
ten  times  as  great,  no  essential  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  carrying  this  idea  out  in  practise.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
German  patent  office,  owing  to  the  prevalent  erroneous  views 
as  to  the  small  carrying  capacity  of  pigeons,  should  at  first  have 
been  rather  skeptical  in  regard  to  Dr.  Neubronner's  invention, 
granting  the  patent  only  after  being  satisfied  of  his  claims  by  the 
demonstration  of  some  photographic  records  actually  taken  by 
pigeons." 

This  process  would  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  to  taking 
photographic  records  from  a  bird's  eve  perspective,  and  the  Gel 
man  War  Department  soon  became  interested.  Dr.  Neubronner 
was  entrusted  with  the  taking  of  views  Horn  two  kilometers  dis- 
tance of  the  Tegel  Water  Works,  which  are  quite  similar  to  a  lor 
treSS.  Being  unable  to  use  any  local  dove  cote,  he  built  the 
transportable  COte  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  A  dark  room 
on  the  car  allowed  the  pictures  taken  to  be  developed  immediately. 
The  pigeon  during  its  ascent  is  able  to  see  to  jo  miles  distance. 
We  1  e.ld   till  thel  : 

" On  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Cronberg, 
Dr.    Neubronner  exhibited   a  carrier-pigeon  equipped   with  his 

apparatus,  as  illustrated  herewith,  as  well  as  some  pigeon  pictures 

magnified  on  a  screen.    Special  interest  was  aroused  in  some  views 
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This  place,  inaccessible  to  the  public,  was  photo- 
graphed by  a  pigeon. 

WORK  OF  FEATHERED  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


"  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the  curative  agent  in  bees' 
stings.  Is  it  the  active  principle  discovered  by  I'hisalix  ?  Is  it 
simply  the  formic  acid  that  the  liquid  contains  ?  Dr.  Lamarche 
believes  that  this  latter  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  he  has  supported 
his  view  by  injecting  patients  with  formic  acid  hypodermically. 
A  woman  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  shoulder,  which 
prevented  the  slightest  movement,  was  cured  in  two  sittings  by 

injections  of  one  grain  of  lormic  acid. 

"  Professor  Walker  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  this  opinion 
if  it  had  been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  as  some  of  his  correspond- 
ents assert,  that  after  the  absorption  of  formiates  or  of  formic 

acid,  they  had  seen  painful  and  deep-seated  rheumatism  disappear. 
I  think  that  the  cure  is  rather  due  to  the  introduction,  in  succes- 
sive and  continued  doses,  of  a  special  toxin  contained  in  the  bee 
poison,  which  neutralizes  the  infectious  toxins  that   are  the  cause 

of  the  rheumatismal  pro< 

"Whatever  may    be  the   i  nt  er  pi  et  at  ion  of   the  tacts,  it  is  certain, 

at  any  rate,  thai  b(  '    stints  have  in  certain  cases  (we  may  not  ven- 

.    all.  altho  this    is  Di.  Trie's  conviction)  given  decisive 

results,  when  ordinary  treatment  has  given  no  relief.     It 

musl  also  be  said  that  th<  these    insects  have   sometimes 

rious  injury,  .  .  .  but    in  the  case  "i  so  serious  a 

malady,  which  resists  so  man  v  curative  agents,  external  or  internal, 

1  at  ford  to  run  some  risks,  taking  the  pre<  autionnot  to  apply 
the  remed)  except  under  expert  advice."     Translation  mad*  for 

Till      I.I  I  I   HAHV     DlOl 
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taken  of  the  park  in  Friedrichshof  Castle,  accessible  to  nobody, 
which  strikingly  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  using  carrier 
pigeons  for  obtaining  pictures  oi  beleaguered  forts. 

"The  invention  and  practical  use  of  dirigible  air-ships,  so  far 
from  reducing  the  utility  of  this  ingenious  process,  would  seem  to 
increase  its  possibilities.  Air-ships  would,  in  fact,  allow  a  num- 
ber of  carrier-pigeons  to  be  launched  from  considerable  height 
behind  the  front  of  the  enemy  on  the  positions  of  the  latter,  and 
as  these  pigeons  would  take  their  views  from  a  moderate  height, 
the  balloon  would  not  require  to  be  taken  to  the  various  positions 
necessitated  by  the  photographic  work,  but  could  permanently  re- 
main at  considerable  height,  thus  being  relatively  safe  against  the 
projectiles  of  the  enemy.  Those  two  inventions  would  thus  serve 
to  supplement  one  another." 

Our  illustrations  are  from  TJie  Illustrated  London  News. 


HOW  BEAUTY  DEPENDS  ON  THE  TEETH 

MOST  people  will  readily  agree  that  no  one  can  be  beautiful 
without  good  teeth;  but  it  is  not  generally  realized  that 
the  teeth  affect  the  appearance  of  the  face  in  many  ways  beside 
their  own  color  and  arrangement. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  II.  B.  Mitchell, 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  writing  in  Dental 
Cosmos,  that  in  order  to  insure  beauty 
and  symmetry  in  the  face,  the  teeth 
must  be  maintained  in  normal  posi- 
tion and  condition,  and  that  this  often 
means  constant  attention  in  early 
childhood.     Says  Dr.  Mitchell : 

"Your  child  breathes  through  his 
mouth,  and  his  teeth  are  not  in  nor- 
mal occlusion  [do  not  shut  together 
properly].  You  are  aware  of  these 
conditions  and  still  you  allow  this 
perversion  of  functions  to  exist  until 
the  child  grows  to  be  12  years  of 
age,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  and  then 
you  awake  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  something  is  wrong.  Nature 
has  spent  more  than  half  of  the  time 
allotted  to  her  for  developing  the  os- 
seous structure  of  the  child's  face,  and 
then  you  expect  to  readjust  this  organ- 
ism to  render  it  serviceable  with  the 
aid  of  your  mechanical  ability  ! 

"  You  regulate  the  teeth,  extract  two 
or  three,  and  tho  you  somewhat  reduce 
the  deformity  and  gruesome  expres- 
sion of  the  face  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  result,  because  nature's  ar- 
chitectural plan  has  been  spoiled — 
the  features  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  the  head,  and  the  balance 
is  imperfect. 

"  If  you  would  but  study  the  growth 
of    the   facial    bones   of    your   child 

and  understand  the  forces  which  produce  this  development,  you 
could  not  help  appreciating  the  necessity  of  assisting  nature 
at  an  early  date  by  bringing  these  forces  into  their  proper  influ- 
ence. Remove  the  obstructions  from  the  nose  of  your  child  in 
his  fourth  year  or  earlier  ;  see  that  the  faucial  tonsils  are  not  ab- 
normally large,  and  study  the  normal  occlusion  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  deciduous  teeth  [the  way  in  which  they  shut  together] ; 
watch  the  locking  of  the  first  permanent  molars,  and  if  they  do  not 
occlude  properly,  have  them  placed  in  their  normal  position.  That 
a  normal  occlusion  does  exist  in  all  types  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
accepted  by  the  scientists  for  the  last  20  years.  If  you  do  not 
understand  this  normal  occlusion,  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  inclined  planes  of  the  human  teeth  occlude. 
Learn  how  man  masticates  his  food." 

Dr.  Mitchell  declares  that  one  inclined  plane  in  malposition, 
one  rotated  tooth,  one  abnormal  restoration  by  means  of  a  poor 


filling,  or  one  extraction,  is  sufficient  to  spoil  a  face  which  might 
otherwise  show  harmonious  lines.      He  continues  : 

"  Do  not  feed  your  child  with  predigested  food — with  hash  and 
croquettes — after  these  imperfections  have  been  corrected,  but 
make  him  chew  hard  bread-crusts,  round  steak,  etc.  In  other 
words,  compel  the  child  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  mastication  as 
you  do  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  thereby  improving  his  diges- 
lion  and  consequent  nourishment. 

"  If  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  strain  exerted  by  them  upon 
the  supporting  osseous  parts  will  necessarily  develop  their  struc- 
ture.  If  the  muscles  do  not  perform  their  normal  functions,  how- 
ever, the  osseous  structure  will  undergo  abnormal  development. 
If  you  would  have  your  child  grow  to  be  a  runner,  you  would  not 
keep  him  indoors  for  a  month  before  a  race,  and  what  is  true  of 
one  part  of  the  human  system  is  true  of  another. 

"The  mother  takes  her  child  to  a  professional  man,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  child's  crooked  teeth.  The  instinct  of  the  parent 
precedes  science.  But  how  many  guardians  have  been  put  off 
with  the  statement  that  the  twelfth  year  is  the  proper  time  for  ad- 
justing malformations,  and  that  the  nervous  strain  connected  with 
such  correction  would  be  detrimental  to  the  child's  health?  If  an 
animal  can  not  masticate  its  food,  will  it  thrive  ? 


THE  CAMERA  THAT  TAKES  REAL  "BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS.' 


"The  harmfulness  of  such  advice  is  elucidated  by  the  fact  that 
by  leaving  the  child's  teeth  in  malocclusion  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  jaw-bones  is  prevented.  Considering,  then,  that  eac'.i 
jaw-bone  stands  in  close  relationship  to  nine  bones  of  the  head,  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  brain  is  being  retarded 
in  its  development.  Men  need  not  be  scientists  to  understand 
what  influence  this  condition  will  have  on  a  child's  nervous  system." 

Statistics  show  that  the  child  grows  in  weight  as  soon  as  this 
strained  condition  is  relieved  by  moving  the  teeth  to  their  normal 
position,  thereby  permitting  the  bones  to  develop  freely.     Further  : 

"  Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  a  child's  arm  be  put  into  a  splint 
for  six  years,  atrophy  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  tissues  will  en- 
sue, and  a  nervous  tension  of  the  whole  system  be  produced. 
With  the  removal  of  this  splint  the  child's  nervous  system  is  im- 
mediately relieved.     But  even  then  the  child's  one  arm  will  never 
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attain  the  proportions  of  his  other,  for  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
period  during  which  the  tissues  develop  lias  been  lost.  This 
illustration  only  partly  emphasizes  the  former  statement,  that 
the  development  of  the  osseous  inclosures  of  the  brain,  which 
is  the  citadel  of  control  of  the  organism,  needs  the  most  careful 
consideration.  If  you  would  have  your  child  look  beautiful,  his 
brain  must  not  be  confined  within  too  small  a  space,  as  the  face 
is  but  the  window  of  intelligence,  or  the  mirror  of  man's  soul. 
Any  imperfection  of  the  system  is  portrayed  in  the  face.  There- 
fore, the  correct  functioning  of  the  muscles,  having  a  crushing 
Strength  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  in  their  influence  upon 
man's  most  powerful  organ,  the  brain,  must  be  caretully  observed. 

"  Ever)  part  of  the  dental  anatomy,  the  cusps,  the  fissures,  and 
the  occlusion,  must  be  preserved  as  nature  intended  them.  If  one 
tooth  of  a  set  of  geared  wheels  be  broken,  the  engineer  would  im- 
mediately have  it  replaced  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  his  machine. 
Why  should  the  masticating  apparatus  be  neglected  ?  This  prin- 
ciple of  preservation  does  not  pertain  to  orthodontia  alone,  but  to 
the  general  practise  of  dentistry. 

"  Do  not  extract  either  the  deciduous  or  the  permanent  teeth. 
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See  that  each  is  in  its  normal  position  and  that  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  inclined  planes  are  performing  their  natural  func- 
tions. Only  then  a  child  can  develop  perfectly  and  exhibit  the 
highest  standard  of  beauty  that  is  inherent  to  his  type." 


GEOLOGY  AIDED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY-The  character  and 
thickness  of  geological  strata  at  any  given  point  may  be  ascertained 
by  drilling.  This  operation,  however,  gives  no  clue  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strata  through  which  the  drill  passes.  An  ingenious 
device,  recently  invented  in  France,  enables  the  geologist  to  as- 
certain this  by  means  of  photography.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Si  ientifique  (Paris,  November  21) : 

" The  device  recently  described  by  Jean  Flarin  .  .  .  is  simple, 

using  with  all  clock-work  and  other  complicated  mechanism. 
It  is  composed  of  a  brass  box  full  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended. 
by  means  ot  rubber  bands,  a  small  photographic  apparatus  of  great 
simplicity;  under  this  are  a  magnetic  needle  and  a  phosphorescent 
disk.  To  work  the  apparatus,  the  disk,  which  is  coveted  with  cal- 
cium swltid.  is  first  made  very  phosphorescent  by  burning  near  it 
1  .I  centimeters  of  magnesium  ribbon;  the  disk  becomes  suf 

ficiently  luminous  for  four  or  rive  hours  to  enable  a  watch  to  be 
read  in  darkness.  The  photographic  apparatus  is  then  charged  and 
<  losed  and  filled  with  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the 
hole.  This  done  the  head  ol  the  boring -too  I  is  caused  to  strike 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  so  as  to  make  a  i  haractei  ist  ic  mark.  Then 
the  device  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  with  care  and  the  objective  is 
uncovered.     Along.  .out  twenty  to  thirty  min- 

and  the  image  Ol  tl  die  with  that  of  the  marks 

on  the  strata  an    fix!  on   the  sensitive   plate.      When  the  apparatus 
has  been  drawn  up  and  the  plate  developed,  the  observer  thus  has 
at  his  disposal  ali    tin-  elements  lo  determine  exactly  the  din 
of  the  strata  at  tin-  bottom  of  the  bore-hole."—  Trail  station  made 
for  Tin:    Ll  1  EH  \i:  I     Did 


BOATS  MADE  OF  CONCRETE 

'  I  "  H  I ■:  new  use  of  reenforced  concrete  for  the  construction  of 
-*■  boats  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  We  now 
reproduce  from  The  Illustrated  London  News  (December  12) 
some  interesting  pictures  of  concrete  vessels  built  for  the  Italian 
navy.  with  parts  of  an  article  on  the  subject  from    The 

Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  Ohio).     Says  this  paper  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  surprizing  development  in  the 
use  of  concrete  in  recent  years  is  the  use  of  this  material  in  boat- 
building. The  discovery  of  the  merits  of  reenforced  concrete  for 
boat-building,  however,  is  as  old  as  reenforced  concrete  itself. 
We  find  in  searching  the  early  history  of  reenforced  concrete  that 
M.  Lambot,  a  Frenchman,  constructed  the  first  reenforced-con- 
crete  structure,  a  boat,  in  the  year  1S50,  and  in  1S55  exhibited  it 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  reenforced  concrete  is  usually  credited  to  M.  Joseph 
Monier,  a  Parisian  gardener,  but  M.  Lambot's  patent  dated  1855 
shows  conclusively  that  the  credit  belongs  to  him  instead  of 
Monier,  whose  first  work  was  done  in 
1861.  In  1896,  an  Italian  firm,  the 
Signori  Gabellini  of  Rome,  built  a 
150-ton  reenforced-concrete  barge  for 
use  on  the  Tiber.  This  barge  proved 
so  successful  that  a  number  of  other 
boats  have  since  been  built  in  France 
and  Italy. 

"This  industry,  which  is  rapidly 
developing  in  Europe,  should  induce 
American  enterprise  to  construct  boats 
for  American  inland  waters,  especially 
for  coastwise  trade. 

"The  Moechel  &  Lowther  Engi- 
neering Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
has  made  a  very  thorough  investigation 
relative  to  the  use  of  concrete  boats 
lor  carrying  freight  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers.  This  company 
constructed  two  models,  one  a  power- 
propelled  concrete  boat,  and  the  other 
a  freight  barge.  These  were  placed 
on  exhibition  several  months  ago  in  a  tank  of  water.  They  showed 
remarkable  buoyancy  and  stability.  They  are  the 'curiosity  '  of  the 
passers-by,  whether  pedestrians,  in  carriages,  or  on  the  street-car. 
.  .  .  Designs  have  been  made  by  the  Moechel  &  Lowther  Engineer 
ing  Company  for  a  barge  150  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  drawing 
3'j  feet,  carrying  under  a  full  load  about  300  tons.  This  barge 
Was  designed  especially  for  Missouri-River  transportation.  3 '  2  feet 
being  the  maximum  safe  draft  on  this  river  in  low  stage  of  water. 

"Estimates  from  designs  show  that  these  boats  can  be  built  at 
half  the  cost  of  steel  or  about  the  same  cost  as  wooden  boats 
Where  a  number  of  boats  are  built  from  the  same  forms,  the  cos: 
is  even  less  than  for  wood.  These  boats  never  have  to  be  painted. 
and  repairs  caused  by  accidents  can  easily  and  quickly  be  repaired 
by  the  crew,  carrying  on  board  a  few  bags  of  cement  and  sand. 
The  boats  are  furnished  with  water-tight  compartments  which  make 
them  practically  unsinkable  ;  and.  as  concrete  improves  with  age, 
the  life  ol  a  concrete  boat  should  be  practically  unlimited. 

"The  effects  of  shocks,  such  as  are  caused  by  docking  and  being 
fouled  by  sand  bars,  have  been  caretully  considered  in  these  de- 
signs. It  is  believed  that  a  concrete  boat  properly  designed  will 
not  suffei  as  much  damage  as  a  wooden  or  steel  boat  under  like 
Circumstam  es.  This  also  has  been  proven  by  experiments  made 
by  the  Italian  Government  on  concrete  and  steel  vessels.  In  an 
intentional  encounter  the  concrete  boat  suffered  much  less 
than  did  the  steel  boat.  This  and  like  experiments  made  by 
the  Italian  naval  experts  have  led  their  Government  to  adopt  a  re- 
enforced  concrete  belt  for  armoring  its  warships.  This  extreme 
test  should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  concrete,  proper!  | 
ed,  will  answer  admirably  for  boat-building. 
"  It  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  meat  victories  achieved  b\  I 

itructures  built  on  land  will  at  least  be  equaled  by  floating 

structures  built  on  riveis.  lakes,  and  possibly  high  seas  How 
greatly  BUCh  a  Construction  will  advance  the  river  and  lake  trade 
ot  our  country,  we  will  leave  to  our  readers  to  guess.  Cheapness. 
Utility,  and  strength,  and  practically  indestructibility  by  time,  is 
a  combination  of  quality  possest  by  one  material  only — concrete." 
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THE    FERROCONCRETE    BARGE  "LIGI'RIA"   in    COURSE  OF    CON 
STRICTION    ON   A    PONTOON. 


A     FERROCONCRETE    BARGE     (USED    FOR    CARRYING     COAL)     IN 
THE  WATER 


SURGICAL  TRANSPLANTATION 

SPECIAL  experimentation  along  this  line  is  going  on  in  France 
in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  Dr.  Carrel,  who  has  been 
specially  successful  in  "splicing  "  injured  arteries  and  in  replacing 
sections  of  arteries  with  veins.  He  has  also,  upon  occasion,  at- 
tempted to  transplant  such  organs  as  the  kidneys.  These  experi- 
ments have,  so  far,  been  performed  only  on  animals,  but  Dr.  Car- 
rel hopes  soon  to  have  perfected  his  method  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, by  its  aid,  to  save  scores  of  human  lives  yearly.  Similar 
researches  have  been  going  on  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  remarkable  accounts  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
along  this  line  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press.  These  doubtless 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  A  contributor  to  Cosmos 
(Paris,  November  7)  thus  summarizes  what  Dr.  Carrel  has  already 
accomplished  : 

"Carrel's  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  separate 
completely  from  the  organism  portions  of  arteries  or  veins,  and 
even  important  organs  such  as  the  kidneys,  and  to  transplant  them 
successfully  to  another  part  of  the  same  subject,  or  to  another  ani- 
mal of  the  same  species.  Survival  of  the  animal  after  such  trans- 
plantation has  never  been  long  .  .  .  but  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  grafting  is  possible.  A  perfected  technique  .  .  . 
will  doubtless  make  it  more  durable. 

"The  application  to  human  surgery  of  methods  for  transplanting 
whole  organs  appears  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  distant  future,  and 
the  combination  of  circumstances  that  will  permit  its  realization 
will  rarely  occur.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  sutures  of 
arteries  and  veins  and  their  transplantation.  .  .  .  The  particular 
conditions  of  the  disease  may  prevent  the  reunion  of  arteries,  end 
to  end,  and  then  we  may  make  a  'splice  '  with  a  piece  of  vein  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  taken  from  the  same  subject.  This  experi- 
ment has  succeeded  several  times  with  animals.  .  .  .  The  vein 
grows  rapidly  thicker  and  adapts  itself  extraordinarily  soon  to  its 
new  functions 

"An  artery  has  also  been  caused  to  discharge  directly  into  a  vein. 
In  these  cases  valves  and  capillaries  fulfil  their  duties  somewhat 
badly  after  reversal  of  the  circulation,  but  several  experimenters 
have  essayed  to  prove  that  this  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable. 

"The  object  of  the  researches  undertaken  in  the  Carrel  labora- 
tory is  to  establish  new  methods  of  physiological  investigation 
and  of  surgical  treatment.  The  experiments  in  transplantation  of 
veins  have  been  carried  out  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  new 
treatment  of  arterial  wounds  and  aneurisms. 

"When  a  person  has  been  run  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  car,  or  a 
bone  has  been  broken  and  violently  displaced,  causing  rupture  of 
an  artery,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  lacerated  for  a  considerable 
distance,  .  .  .  and  so  irregularly  that  suture  can  not  be  attempted. 
The  most  prudent  method  is  ligature  and  the  result  of  this  is  often 
disastrous,  the  appearance  of  gangrene  necessitating  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  may  now  be  possible  to 
cut  away  large  sections  of  the  crusht  artery  and  to  reestablish  the 
circulation  at  once  by  the  transplantation  of  a  segment  of  the  jugu- 


lar or  some  other  vein.  As  this  treatment  would  be  reserved  for 
subcutaneous  ruptures,  asepsis  would  be  perfect.  In  open  wounds, 
ligature  would  always  be  wiser." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  "splicing"  of  an  artery  with  a  vein  lias 
been  successfully  performed  only  on  dogs.  It  would  be  somewhat 
rash.  Dr.  Carrel  thinks,  to  assert  at  present  that  it  would  be 
equally  successful  in  the  human  subject.  There  are,  however, 
other  possible  applications  of  the  method.  For  instance,  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  goitre,  the  reversal  of  the  circulation  in  the  thyroid 
gland  has  been  found  beneficial.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  send  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  through  the 
veins  when  the  arteries  have  been  made  useless  by  disease.  In 
other  cases,  also,  where  the  arteries  leading  to  the  brain  are  unduly 
dilated  and  are  supplying  too  much  blood  to  that  organ,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  section  of  vein  may  serve  as  a  pressure-reduction 
valve. 

Discussion  of  this  kind,  however,  is  purely  theoretical  ;  and 
much  more  experimentation  will  be  necessary  before  surgeons 
will  be  sure  enough  of  their  technique  to  apply  it  toman. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  LONGEVIT  Y— An  account  of  a 
Russian  who  has  reached  the  age  of  136  without  using  any  of 
the  patent  medicines  which  seem  to  form  the  chief  diet  of 
our  centenarians  who  write  testimonials  for  newspaper  advertising 
is  given  from  data  in  the  Medizinische  Wochenschrift  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  The  Hospital  (London,  December  12).  Says  this 
paper : 

"We  need  hardly  say  that  our  informant  bears  a  reputation  for 
the  strictest  integrity  and  the  highest  scientific  accuracy.  Never- 
theless, we  must  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  astonishing 
account  which  follows  :  Andreas  Schmidt  was  born  on  September 
5,  1772,  and  served  in  the  Reval  Regiment  for  many  years,  taking 
part  in  the  historic  campaigns  against  Napoleon.  In  1798  he  ac- 
companied Suvarof's  brigade  across  the  Alps,  and  later  on  he 
took  part  in  the  skirmishes  which  the  army  of  pursuit  waged 
against  the  French  troops  retreating  from  Moscow.  His  military 
career  is  probably  unique,  as  he  remained  on  active  service 
until  he  was  86  years  of  age,  his  final  campaign  being  the  Cri 
mean  War. 

"In  1858  he  was  pensioned,  and  since  then  he  has  lived 
quietly,  carrying  the  weight  of  his  years  well.  He  is  able  to 
go  about,  and  talks  and  hears  well.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  his  sight  has  been  gradually  failing,  and  he  has  suffered 
from  arthritic  pains.  To  his  medical  interviewer  he  declares 
that  he  had  never  indulged  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  never 
smoked.  His  diet  is  by  no  means  restricted,  and  even  at  present, 
when  he  is  136  years  of  age,  he  eats  his  meals  with  a  hearty 
appetite." 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S   IRRELIGION 

Till!  black  record  of  San  Francisco  is  sel  down  unsparingly  by 
■  ■i  her  clergymen,  George  E.  Burl ingame,  in  the  "series 
of  authoritative  papers  upon  religious  and  denominational  condi- 
tions in  great  American  cities  "  published  in  the  Baptist  Standard 
(Chicago,  December  26).  "From  its  origin  in  1846  to  this  hour." 
the  writer  asserts,  "San  Francisco  lias  maintained  a  unique  posi- 
tion anion-  American  cities  as  being  entitled  to  the  preeminence 
in  godlessness  and  immorality."  This,  he  maintains,  "  is  the  judg- 
ment of  its  most  faithful  historians,"  and  he  cites  the  late  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  who  described  San  Francisco  in  its  earlier  days 
as  being  "a  community  in  which  being  a  religious  man  was  con- 
sidered not  exactly  a  crime,  but  only  a  misfortune."  The  present 
conditions  can  not  be  understood,  we  are  told,  without  a  reference 
to  its  historical  background.     Of  this  we  read  : 

"There  were  not  wanting  an  element  of  godly  people,  in  these 
first  days.  Among  the  arrivals  from  the  Eastern  States  were  many 
earnest  Christians  of  the  Puritan  type,  and  these  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  evangelical  Christianity.  A  'Protestant  minister  from 
Honolulu  was  chosen  as  chaplain  for  the  town  late  in  184S,  and 
the  next  year  witnessed  the  founding  of  several  'First  '  churches. 
Yet  the  predominant  character  of  the  people  was  godless,  and  from 
the  beginning  moral  conditions  were  almost  hopelessly  bad.  The 
annalist  of  these  early  days.  Soule,  describes  with  graphic  fidelity 
the  dissipation,  revelry,  and  shameless  indulgence  in  uncontrolled 
vice,  which  prevailed.  In  his  desperate  effort  to  cover  the  case, 
he  resorts  at  last  to  this  series  of  expressive  adjectives:  '"Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  This  maxim  abundantly 
satisfies  the  excitement-craving,  money-seeking,  luxurious-living. 
reckless,  heaven-earth-and-hell-daring  citizens  of  San  Francisco.' 
This  characterization  was  written  when  the  city  was  five  years  old  ; 
but  the  city  has  never  lost  its  right  to  this  superb  aggregation  of 
hyphenated  verbiage." 

As  surely  as  Plymouth  Rock  and  Salem  Church  and  the  Puritan 
Fathers  of  Boston  fixt  the  ideals  and  shaped  the  religious  life  of 
Boston  and  its  environs  for  three  centuries  after  the  Mayflower 
compact,  it  is  affirmed,  "just  so  surely  did  the  unhallowed  and 
godless  crew  of  adventurers  pouring  through  the  Golden  Gate  and 
Fmigrant  Gap  in  '49  fix  the  ideals  and  shape  the  religious  life  of 
San  Francisco  and  its  environs  for  the  six  decades  since  their  ad- 
vent." Nor  has  the  subsequent " more  godly  stream  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  Fast  been  potent  to  check  the  blight  and  regenerate 
the  moral  life  of  the  city."     We  read  further  : 

"From  the  earliest  days  San  Francisco  has  been  the  familiar 
home  and  haunt  of  the  gambler,  the  harlot,  the  libertine,  and  the 
drunkard.  The  moral  forces  indeed  are  more  virile  and  potent 
than  in  tin-  early  days:  but  the  powers  ol  darkness  are  more  ap- 
palling in  their  syndicated  Strength,  and  the  muddied  current  is  a 
broader  and  a  deeper  stream  than  that  which  swirled  around  Ports- 
mouth Square  in  the  '50's.     I  [ere  is  the  home,  and  the  last  lurking 

pl  ice,  of   the  prize-fight    in    its   most   unblushing   brutality.      Here 

'Battling'  Nelson  wins  the  laurels  which  lead  to  an  Illinois  muni- 
cipal office  (with  apologies  to  Hegewisch).     Here  20,000,  more  or 

less,  of    men  and  boys,  and      God  pity  us  I      women  too.  gather  On 

Independence  day,  or  Thanksgiving  day.  or  Christmas  day,  to  see 

two  men  fight    to   a  finish  under   a    license   duly  issued    by  the  city 

council.     The  prize-fighter  is  the  hero  of  the  schoolboy's  dreams 

and  the  inspiration  of  his  ambitions. 

"The  Blot-machine  offers  to  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  city 

a  less  exciting,  bu<  less  costly  and  more  convenient  means  ol  di- 
version. Their  right  to  run  openly  is  not  disputed  by  city  ordi- 
nance or  police  s<  mple  -.  and  the  3,ooo  ol  them  which  are  in  con- 
stant use  operate  under  license  from  the  city,  bringing  in  the 
precious  revenue  ol  %  10  pei   year,  and  turning  out  their  finished 

product  of  idleness,  dissipation,  h.st  manhood,  and  ruined  homes  ; 
but  the  city  gets  the  $40,  and  it  helps  to  pay  the  police  f< 

"  Barbary  Coast  is  unique.  There,  sin  does  not  flaunt  itself:  it 
has  no  need,  tor  it  is  naked  and  open  A  distinguished  minister 
from  the  Fast  recently  visited  the  missions  and  also  the  results  on 


the  Barbary  Coast — dance-halls,  brothels,  and  wine-rooms. 
There  was  much  that  he  did  not  see;  the  wretched  wine-dumps 
where  the  lowest  dregs  of  humanity  gravitate;  the  opium-dens 
where  white  and  yellow  men  lie  in  stupid  and  shameful  degrada- 
tion; the  Oriental  brothels  where  girls  are  locked  behind  grim 
prison  bars;  the  monstrous 'cribs '—now  supprest — where  prosti- 
tution was  maintained  at  wholesale  under  municipal  supervision. 
These  latter  features  my  friend  did  not  observe:  but  the  milder 
forms  of  vice  which  he  witnessed  led  him  to  say  that  in  all  the 
world  he  had  never  seen  such  hideous  vice  and  open  shame— New 
\  ork  and  London  and  Paris  not  excepted.  Chicago  had  nothing 
to  compare  with  it,  even  ten  years  ago.  Barbary  Coast  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  possible  degradation  of  human  life,  which  brings  .» 
pain  to  the  soul  that  sees  it,  not  soon  eased  nor  forgotten." 

For  sixty  years  the  proportion  of  saloons  to  population  has  been 
about  1  to  100.  Since  the  great  tire  of  1906  the  license  fee  has  in- 
creased to  $500,  and  barrooms  have  been  separated  from  groceries 
But  there  are  2,291  licenses  in  force  for  drinking  resorts,  not  inclu- 
ding groceries,  most  of  which  sell  liquor,  nor  the  liquor  stores,  of 
which  there  are  a  multitude.  "The  city  loves  amusement  as  few- 
communities  do  ;  and  in  no  line  has  the  reconstruction  of  the  city 
been  more  rapid  and  extensive  than  in  the  line  of  amusement  en- 
terprises." But  "the  general  average  of  productions  is  low,  and 
even  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  plays  are  sometimes  grossly  im- 
proper and  unfit  to  read."     Finally  : 

"California  enjoys  the  shameful  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
two  or  three  States  in  the  Union  which  have  no  Sunday  law. 
There  has  never  been  a  statutory  incentive  to  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  The  early 
industries  of  the  city  and  State — mining  and  shipping— were 
peculiarly  conducive  to  neglect  of  such  a  day.  .  .  .  The  charm ing 
climate,  assuring  275  rainless  days  in  the  year,  with  a  mean  average 
temperature  of  55°  and  a  minimum  of  360  degrees,  fixt  the  charac- 
ter of  popular  Sunday  observance  as  a  day  of  feasting  and  carni- 
vals and  reveling  and  sport." 


THE  FALSE  "GIFT  OF  TONGUES" 

ON  E  member  of  the  band  who  went  forth  into  foreign  lands 
equipped  only  with  the  "gift  of  tongues  "has  returned  to 
admit  the  gift  was  not  of  God.  A  year  or  more  ago  the  movement 
so  named  was  rife  in  parts  of  this  country  and  several  accounts  of 
"manifestations"  were  presented  in  this  paper.  Now  The  Evan- 
gelical Messenger  (Cleveland)  gives  the  story  of  Mabel  Collins, 
"a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen  years."  who,  having  succeeded  in  return- 
ing home  after  wanderings  in  India  and  South  America.  "  looks 
like  a  woman  of  fifty."     The  story  in  her  own  words  is  this  : 

"We  were  driven  out  of  New  York.  We  were  members  of  the 
Hoi)  (.host  sect  and  we  had  the  gift  of  tongues  and  went  out  to 
teach  the  rest  of  the  world  the  real  Christ.  We  decided  to  sail  to 
London.  We  escaped  a  great  shipwreck,  but  they  would  not  re- 
ceive  us  there.  Then  six  of  us  got  thecal!  to  go  to  India.  \\< 
went  from  London  and  reached  Calcutta  in  July.  Mr.  McLlroy, 
who  led  us,  thought  we  could  do  great  things  in  India. 

"Besides  me.  then-   weie   thiee  girls    from    New    York   and   two 

from  Philadelphia.    We  nearly  starved  in  Calcutta  and  went  to  the 

north.      We   leached    Benares   a   month   later.      There   two  of  our 

girls  disappeared.    They  were  very  pretty  and  there  were  some 

Indians  we  met  who  liked  them  very  much.  We  were  destitute, 
and  tin-  gills  well,  they  just  vanished.  We  didn't  complain  to 
the  authorities,  because  we  knew  pretty  will  where  they  had  gone. 
Thej  arc  now  in  harems  and  I  can't  blame  them  much.  We  did 
not  hue  the  real  gift,  and  life  was  far  more  ten  ilde  than  I  can  tell 
you. 

1111    we    went     north    to     Lucknow.       Another    girl.     Mabel 

Charles,  of  New  York,  was  taken  from  us  one  night  after  we  had 
camped  for  the  night.     There  were  some  wild  hill  men  who  rode 

down  and  stopt  at  our  camp.  Next  morning  all  were  gone.  There 
were  Onlj  three  of  us  left.   Mi.  M<  I  Iroj    and    Lillic  Thomas  and 
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I,  and  we  went  hack  to  Calcutta.  From  there  we  sailed  to  Buenos 
Aires  to  join  the  others.  We  had  even  harder  times  in  Argentina 
than  in  India.  Then  my  parents  succeeded  in  getting  me  home. 
Our  gift  of  tongues  was  not  from  God.     It  was  from  some  devil." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  "BENEVOLENT 
TRUSTS" 

]\  T  R.  ROCKEFELLER  urges  doing  "with  what  you  can  give 
■*■*  *■  to  others  as  you  i\o  with  what  you  want  to  keep  for  your- 
self and  your  children"  ;  that  is.  "put  it  into  a  trust."  He  would 
have  men  as  careful  with  the  money  spent  for  the  benefit  of  others 
as  it  it  were  being  laid  aside  for  one's  own  family  use.  He  would 
engage  directors  who  will  make  it  a  life  work  to  manage,  "with 
our  personal  cooperation,  this  business  of  benevolence  properly 
and  effectively."  This  is  the  motive  and  purpose  at  the  bottom 
of  what  he  calls  "the  benevolent  trust,"  and  in  The  World's  Work 
(January),  where  his  reminiscences  are  appearing,  he  speaksof  the 
plan  of  his  organized  personal  charities,  a  system  in  which  he  is 
a  pioneer  operator.  The  need  for  such  organization  as  his  is  em- 
phasized when  we  contemplate  the  assertion  that  "enough  money 
has  been  squandered  on  unwise  educational  projects  to  have  built 
up  a  national  system  of  higher  education  adequate  to  our  needs  if 
the  money  had  been  properly  directed  to  that  end."  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller commends  the  effectiveness  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
in  its  charitable  enterprises  through  the  perfection  of  organization. 
The  corporations  which  manage  the  business  side  of  benefactions, 
says  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "to  be  successful  must  have  the  help  of  men 
who  have  been  trained  along  practical  lines."     Further  : 

"We  can  not  afford  to  have  great  souls  who  are  capable  of  doing 
the  most  effective  work  slaving  to  raise  the  money.  That  should 
be  a  business  man's  task,  and  he  should  be  supreme  in  managing 
the  machinery  of  the  expenses.  The  teachers,  the  workers,  and 
the  inspired  leaders  of  the  people  should  be  relieved  of  these  press- 
ing and  belittling  money  cares.  They  have  more  than  enough  to 
do  in  tilling  their  tremendous  and  never  fully  occupied  field,  and 
they  should  be  free  from  any  care  which  might  in  any  wise  divert 
them  from  that  work. 

"When  these  benevolent  trusts  come  into  active  being,  such 
organizations  on  broad  lines  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  brains  of 
the  best  men  we  have  in  our  commercial  affairs,  as  great  business 
opportunities  attract  them  now.  Our  successful  business  men  as 
a  class,  and  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
have  a  high  standard  of  honor.  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted 
to  say  that  our  clergymen  could  gain  by  knowing  the  essentials  of 
business  life  better.  The  closer  association  with  men  of  affairs 
would,  I  think,  benefit  both  classes.  People  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  ministers  and  those  who  hold  confidential  positions  in 
our  churches  have  at  times  had  surprizing  experiences  in  meeting 
what  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  business, 
because  these  good  men  have  had  so  little  of  business  training  in 
the  workaday  world." 

The  whole  system  of  proper  relations,  whether  in  commerce,  in 
the  Church,  or  in  sciences,  asserts  Mr/Rockefeller,  rests  on  honor. 
""Able  business  men  seek  to  confine  their  dealings  to  people  who 
tell  the  truth  and  keep  their  promises;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Church,  who  are  often  prone  to  attack  business  men  as  a  type 
of  what  is  selfish  and  mean,  have  some  great  lessons  to  learn,  and 
they  will  gladly  learn  them  as  these  two  types  of  workers  grow 
closer  together."     We  read  : 

"The  benevolent  trusts  when  they  come  will  raise  these  stand- 
ards ;  they  will  look  the  facts  in  the  face  ;  they  will  applaud  and 
sustain  the  effective  workers  and  institutions  ;  and  they  will  uplift 
the  intelligent  standard  of  good  wrork  in  helping  all  the  people 
chiefly  to  help  themselves.  There  are  already  signs  that  these 
combinations  are  coming,  and  coming  quickly,  and  in  the  director- 
ates of  these  trusts  you  will  eventually  find  the  flower  of  our  Ameri- 
can manhood,  the  men  who  not  only  know  how  to  make  money, 
but  who  accept  the  great  responsibility  of  administering  it  wisely." 


ABANDONING  AN  "UNPROFITABLE" 
CHURCH 

A  GREAT  outcry  has  been  raised  in  New  York  over  the  an- 
■**■  nounced  plan  of  Trinity  Church  to  abandon  St.  John's 
Chapel,  in  Varick  Street,  because  the  congregations  have  become 
too  small  to  make  its  continuance  economically  advisable.  Some 
think  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  historic  landmark  and  example 
of  Colonial  architecture,  while  others  condemn  a  retreat  from  the 
tenement  districts  as  a  piece  of  religious  time-serving.  The  people 
are  there,  say  these  critics,  and  the  better  plan  would  be  to  sustain 
the  chapel  and  adopt  new  means  to  fill  the  pews.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  offered  to  do  this  if  given  the  chance.     Bishop  Greer 


ST.   JOHN  S,  VARICK   STREET,   NEW   YORK, 

The  church  which  is  threatened  because  it  no  longer  "  pays.'' 

and  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Church,  indorse  the  action  of  the 
Trinity  Corporation,  so  there  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  on  that 
side,  but  The  Churchman,  the  leading  Episcopalian  organ,  notes 
that  in  the  statements  of  these  prelates  "nothing  is  said  of  the  peo- 
ple in  St.  John's  parish,  of  their  rights,  of  their  hopes,  or  of  their 
souls."  "Modern  public  sentiment,  not  to  mention  Christian  con- 
science," it  declares,  "stands  aghast  at  the  proposition  to  abandon 
a  fighting-ground  for  righteousness  in  a  tenement  district  and  to 
retreat  a  mile  uptown."  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Trinity's 
wealth  is  largely  derived  from  the  sale  of  its  part  of  St.  John's 
Park  when  that  plot  was  converted  into  the  site  of  a  freight  station, 
this  paper  charges  that  Trinity  "thus  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
degrading  conditions  which  now  surround  St.  John's,  and  yet  it 
now  refuses  to  use  the  money  gained  from  ruining  the  district  to 
sustain  a  Christian  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless  in  that 
district." 

The  Churchman  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son,  of  the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  Washington  Square,  that 
"the  church  should  cling  to  the  old  fields,  no  matter  how  dis- 
couraging, hopeless,  and  repugnant  the  conditions  might  become." 
It  further  replies  to  the  statement  made  by  the  rector  of  Grace 
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Church  that  "the  Trinity  Corporation,  like  all  other  organizations, 
must  go  where  it  can  do  most  "  : 

"  If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  Christian  law,  surely  the  combined 

millions,  if  not  tens  of  millions,  of  Trinity  and  ( I  race  should  go  to 
some  foreign  field,  for  the  harvest  would  be  beyond  anything  that 
would  be  dreamed  of  in  New  York  under  present  conditions.  But 
there  is  another  law  that  is  the  complement  of  the  foreign-mission- 
ary principle,  which  in  a  homely  and  indirect  way  isexprest  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  :  'But  if  any  provideth  not  for  his  own. 
and  specially  his  own  household,  lie  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  unbeliever."  The  principle  of  the  neighbor  applies 
in  Varick  Street  as  well  as  in  the  darkest  East.  As  Dr.  Hunting 
ton  says,  every  parish  should  raise  up  its  sons  and  daughters. 
The  sons  and  daughters,  whose  sad  condition  has  been  at  least  in- 
directly brought  about  by  the  action  of  Trinity  parish,  are  of 
Trinity  parish's  own  household  ;  to  fail  to  provide  for  them,  where 
they  are  and  as  they  are.  would  be  a  denial  of  the  faith  alike  under 
the  apostolic  and  under  the  modern  social  conceptions  ot  Chris- 
tianity .*' 

Trinity  Corporation  has  not  escaped  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an 
ironic  lay  press  in  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  St.  John's  might 
be  maintained  as  an  "abandoned   church."      /'//<•  Evening  Sun 

York)  prints  the  words  of  a  correspondent  who  refers  to  t lie 
Trinity  tenement-house  property  in  the  following  sardonic  vein  : 

"To  preserve  the  church  as  an  object  of  antiquarian  and  artistic 

interest  would  be  entirely  within  the  power  and  province  of  the 
Trinity  Corporation.  Indeed,  that  Corporation  now  poss 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  past  to  be  found  in  Man- 
hattan, and  its  stem  determination  not  to  allow  their  destruction 
has  frequently  evoked  the  most  heated  comments.  The  almost 
inconceivable  labors  put  forth  by  the  Corporation  in  behalf  of 
ancient  dwelling-places,  its  passionate  defense  of  the  old  ways  in 
opposition  to  the  invading  and  iconoclastic  plumber,  will  never  be 
-ten  by  the  public.  Even  to-day  the  student  of  the  housing 
problem  resorts  to  real  estate  owned  by  the  Trinity  Corporation  to 
inform  himself  on  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  points  of  pre- 
tenement-refonn  living-conditions.  Hut  of  the  propriety  of  dis- 
continuing services  in  St.  John's  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
books  of  Trinity  Corporation  show  that  it  was  unprofitable.  This 
argument  is  unanswerable." 

The  same  paper  asks,  editorially  : 

"What  if  the  Corporation  were  to  decide  that  it  were  unn< 
sary.  because  unprofitable,  to  continue  services  at   Trinity,  or  at 
St.  I'aul's  :     If  public  protest  failed  in  one  case,  why  should  it  be 
d  in  the  other  ? 

"Why  should  not  the  spire,  now  overshadowed  by  sky-scrapers, 
come  down,  and  the  tombstones  in  the  graveyard  he  razed,  tin- 
vaults  be  tilled  up,  and  the  most  valuable  'unimproved  piece  oi 
ground  in  the   world,"  as  the   real-estate   people  say,  he   turned  to 

'productive '  uses  ?    Would  the  Trinity  Corporation  regard  Has 

impertinence  for  the  business  men  in  the  Wall-Street  neighbor- 
hood,   especially   those  of    them    who   were   not    members  of    the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  raise  a  row  under  such  circum- 

\  certain  element  oi  public  sentiment  is  expresl  by  Mr.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  the  following 
"  Lines  on  the  Proposed  Demolition  ot  St.  John's  Chapel  "  : 

■ 
•th  these  s.u 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   IN  ITALY 

^T^H  E  quantity  and  quality  of  religious  teaching  to  be  dispensed 
A  in  schools  under  public  control  is  agitating  other  countries 
than  ours  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  single  European  country  where  the  relations  of  church  and 
school  seem  satisfactorily  defined  for  the  nation  at  large,  inclu- 
ding the  intellectual  class  and  the  educational  authorities  them- 
selves. In  Italy  there  is  much  bitter  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
there  are  loud  cries  for  the  total  "  laicisation "  of  public  in- 
struction, which  meet  with  as  loud  demands  for  change  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Among  some  persons  of  moderate  views,  however,  there  prevails 
the  idea  that  to  eliminate  Christianity  and  all  that  it  connotes  is 
simply  to  diminish  culture,  and  that  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
should,  for  this  reason,  at  least  be  universally  inculcated.  .^.i\- 
Mr.  Gallarati-Scotti  in  J. a  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence) : 

"When,  in  older  to  please  those  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  en- 
tirely without  religion,  it  is  suggested  to  abolish  from  the  schools 
all  that  part  of  education  affiliated  with  the  Christian  faith;  to 
ignore  not  only  the  Catholic  doctrines  which  it  is  the  Church's 
office  to  impart,  but  even  Christianity  itself,  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors of  our  civilization  and  one  interwoven  with  all  human  li: 
keep  from  our  young  people  a  whole  division  of  history,  and  that 
just  the  section  of  it  most  aptly  setting  forth  the  ideas  and  the  art 
of  the  great  philosophers  and  poets,  that  is  to  say.  the  history  oi 
religious  thought  ;  and  to  refrain  from  so  much  as  teaching  this 
branch  of  history  in  a  scientific  spirit  even  in  the  universities- 
then  one  may  surely  conclude  that  in  Italy  'neutrality*  toward 
religious  teaching  means  nothing  but  being  inferior  to  other 
nations. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  Catholic,  but  it  is  the  man  of  culture,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  historian,  who  feels  how  damaging  it  must  be 
for  the  genuine,  broad  development  of  Italy's  intellectual  life  if 
the  opposing  parties,  in  this  conflict  over  neutrality  toward  relig- 
ion, try  to  settle  their  differences  by  such  ladical  means.  ...  In 
the  great  universities  of  the  country  we  want  the  comparative  study 
of  religions,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity reconstituted.  The  university  must  in  a  modem  nation  be 
a  center  of  religious  as  well  as  other  study,  a  focus  of  free  critical 
investigation,  and  the  State  should  not  assume  indifference  toward 
scientific  treatment  of  a  dee])  subject  occupying  the  minds  of  SO 
many  thoughtful  citizens." 

Taking  up  the  question  of  religion  in  reference  to  primary  edu- 
cation, this  writer— a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  League 

of  Rimini  -makes  the  following  complaints  : 

"  Because  we  feel  only  too  well  that  religion,  in  order  to  Lea 
genuine  inspiration,  must  penetrate  to  the  very  roots  oi  one's 
thought,  therefore  we  do  not  resign  ourselves  to  allowing  that,  by 
the  concession  of  a  meager  remnant  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  week 
devoted  to  teaching  worn-out  schoolchildren  arid  theological  prin- 
ciples of  faith  ...  a  vital  current  of  spirituality  and  light  can  be 
infused  into  the  nation.  We  know  from  experience  how  ineffica- 
cious is  the  catechism  taught  in  the  primary  schools  to-day.  and 
what  a  slight  bulwark  it  affords  against  the  progressing  de-Chris- 
tianization  of  contemporary  society.  .  .  .   Nobody  feels  more 

ously  than  we  do  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  s\  stem  of  rel 
instruction;   no  one  more   sincerely   believes   that   religious   life  is 
languishing  in  Italy  hugely  because  tin-  doctrines  o|  tin-  Church  are 

not  understood  at  the  first,  since  the  theological  language  of  the 

school  catechisms  renders  obscure  those  same  evangelical  truths 
uttered  by  Christ  in  a  form  comprehensible  even  to  the  Simplest 
minds." 

I  'i  Rat  a  monthly  magazine  of  avowedly 

Catholic    proclivities,  so  that,  when    its  editors  unite  attention  to 

Mi.  Gallarati  Scotti's  remarks,  one  can  not  but  surmise  that  the 

■  oincide  with  those  of  a  respectable  numl 
Italian  laymen  who  oppose  governmental  "de-Chi  istianization  "  oi 
then  country's   scholastic    institutions      Translation   made  fot 

Tin     I  l  l  I  l;  \i\    Did 
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THE  COMPOSER  OF  A  NEW  AMERICAN 
OPERA 

THE  "day  of  the  American  operatic  composer"  is  scon  ap- 
proaching by  an  optimistic  writer,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Co- 
uirn.  The  rosiest  sign  of  dawn  is  to  him  the  fact  that  Mr.  F.  S. 
Converse's  romantic  grand  opera.  "The  l'ipe  of  Desire,"  will  be 
produced  this  season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  presentation  of  his  "Job"  by  the 
Caecilia  Yerein  of  Hamburg.  The  rarity  of  such  a  work  as  an 
American  grand  opera  is  seen  in  Mr.  Coburn's  statement  that 
'preceding  Converse's  romance  there  actually  have  been  only  three 
American  essays  in  grand  operatic  composition."  He  names  N. 
H.  Fry's  "  Leonora."  dating  back  to  1858;  George  F.  Bristow's 
'Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  Walter  Damrosch's  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
There  is,  however,  at  least  a  fourth,  "Zenobia"  by  Silas  Pratt, 
l  Chicago  composer,  which  was  produced  in  New  York  in  the 
early  eighties  of  the  last  century.  The  shortness  of  this  list  is  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Converse  himself  in  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Coburn  : 

"Only  the  exacting  nature  of  the  work  and  the  temptation,  which 
is  probably  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  to 
rush  into  the  first  gainful  pursuit  that  offers  itself,  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  having  a  larger  school  of  native  composers  than  we  now 
have." 

Mr.  Converse,  it  is  here  pointed  out,  has  not  done  the  thing  that 
he  deprecates.  "  Apart  from  his  very  considerable  native  talent. 
from  the  impelling  temperamental  force  which  would  probably 
have  made  him  a  musician  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  back- 
woods, Converse  represents  peculiarly  the  product  of  a  broad, 
thorough,  and  prolonged  education."  His  preparatory  years  are 
thus  set  before  us  in  T/ie  World  To-day  (Chicago) : 

"  Precisely  such  severity  of  training  as  is  de  rigueur  for  the  young 
physician,  with  his  four  years  of  college,  four  years  of  medical 
school,  and  two  or  three  years  of  graduate  study  in  Europe,  the 
financial  circumstances  of  this  musician  permitted  and  his  scholarly 
disposition  exacted. 

"Few  men  in  fact  who  have  early  achieved  eminence  in  any  of 
the  professions  have  proceeded  in  a  more  straightforward  course. 
No  obstacles  except  those  due  to  personal  limitations'  have  stood 
in  the  way.  The  father  was  wealthy.  Further  back  in  the  line  of 
ancestry  were  Congregational  ministers,  leaders  in  the  Puritan 
hierarchy.  A  Celtic  strain  in  the  blood  has  been  helpful.  The 
place  of  birth  and  boyhood,  the  suburban  city  of  Newton,  offered 
advantages  for  normal  growth.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  consti- 
tuting a  large  family  for  these  days,  all  attended  the  public  schools. 
With  perfect  regularity  and  high  marks,  Frederick  Converse  passed 
from  grammar  grades  to  [high  school,  and  thence  into  Harvard 
College,  with  the  class  of  1893. 

"Taste  for  music,  shown  from  earliest  childhood,  led  Converse 
to  devote  himself  mostly  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  late  Prof. 
J.  K.  Paine,  covering  the  theory  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  instru- 
mentation, canon,  and  fugue,  and  the  history  of  the  musical  arts. 
Highest  honors  in  music  stood  to  his  credit  at  graduation.  At  his 
father's  request  there  followed  a  few  months'  experience  in  a  busi- 
ness house.  The  desire,  however,  to  study  music  professionally 
prevailed  and  led  to  a  year  and  a  half  of  training  under  two  Bos- 
ton masters,  Carl  Baermann  and  George  W.  Chadwick,  director  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Presently,  the  young 
Bostonian,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  Americans  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  music,  enrolled  himself  as  a  pupil  of  Rhein- 
berger  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in  Munich,  from  which  he 
was  later  graduated  with  honors.  Here  he  not  only  studied  with 
one  of  the  strongest  and  sanest  [of  the  great  teachers  of  music, 
but  he  came  into  competition  with  good  musicians  of  many 
nationalities. 

"  The  long  road  of  studentship,  followed  without  serious  interrup- 
tions or  harrowing  incidents  due  to  poverty  or  ill-health,  ended  with 
Converse's  returning  to  Boston  after  taking  his  degree  at  Munich. 
He  continued,  however,  to  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  musi- 
cal education.     For  a  time  he  taught  harmony  at  the  New  Eng- 


land Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  is  still  .1  director  and  in 
whose  remarkable  growth  he  takes  pride.  In  1902  he  became  an 
instructor  in  the  department  of  music  at  Harvard  University.     He 

was  chosen  assistant  professor  in  1905,  a  position  from  which  he 
has  since  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  original  production." 

Mr.  Converse  has  not  come  to  exhibit  the  "refreshing  and  spon- 
taneous qualities  of  romanticism  "  which  now  distinguish  his  out- 
put without  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  traditional  standards. 
That  he  does  not  show  "a  cer- 
tain severity  and  formalism  " 
as  a  result  of  his  training  is 
looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
strong  personality.  His  "prog- 
ress toward  full-blown  roman- 
ticism has  been  gradual." 
His  earliest  work  showed 
"sincere  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  fundamental 
principles  from  which  the 
great  classical  composers 
started."  Gradually  he  broke 
away  from  tradition.  "  .About 
the  beginning  of  this  century 
Converse  produced  in  rapid 
succession  a  series  of  impor- 
tant works  of  a  romantic,  per- 
sonal, and  highly  emotional 
character."  They  were  or- 
chestral works  based  upon  the 
poetry    of     Keats    and    Walt  Frederick  s.  converse. 

Whitman.   His  "  Mystic  Trum-       An,  American  whose  opera  will  be  heard 

in  New  \ork  this  winter. 
peter  "    fanlasie     after    Walt 

Whitman  was  performed  first  in  1905  and.  says  Mr.  Coburn,  "bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  musical  classics."  The  dramatic  poem 
"Job  "  had  its  first  hearing  in  1907.  The  opera,  save  for  concert  per- 
formances, awaits  a  public  verdict.     The  story  is  given  thus  : 

"A  brief  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  'The  Pipe  of  Desire," 
the  words  of  which  were  written  by  Converse's  personal  friend, 
George  Edward  Barton,  a  Boston  architect,  will  perhaps  reveal 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  this  composer  delights.  The  theme  of 
this  opera  is  a  tragedy  of  shepherd  life.  Iolan,  a  young  Arcadian, 
plans  to  marry  a  beautiful  maid.  A'aoia.  To  celebrate  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials,  certain  sylvan  creatures,  against  the  wishes  of 
their  ruler,  the  grizzled  'Old  One  '—for  one  of  the  rules  of  spirit 
land  is  that  evil  follows  whenever  the  sprites  make  themselves 
visible  to  a  human — determine  to  welcome  him  to  their  revels. 
The  disobedience  brings  fearsome  consequences.  The  somber 
representative  of  fate  reluctantly  agrees  to  pipe  in  order  that  his 
elfin  folk  may  dance  before  the  peasant.  Iolan  is  impelled  by  the 
music,  first  to  take  part  in  the  mad  revel,  and  finally,  in  a  wild  out- 
break of  gaiety,  to  snatch  from  the  '  Old  One  '  his  basset  horn  and 
attempt  to  draw  music  from  it. 

"Even  to  touch  the  weird  instrument  is  absolutely  forbidden  to 
mortals.  Iolan  can  bring  from  it  only  discordant  strains,  which 
Naoia,  who  lies  on  a  sick-bed,  stricken  with  a  fever,  hears  afar 
off,  and,  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  makes  haste  to  join  her 
lover  in  the  forest.  The  interval  up  to  her  arrival  is  filled  with  a 
recital  of  Iolan's  dream  of  happiness,  in  which  the  efforts  with 
which  he  has  prepared  his  house  for  the  wedding  and  the  plans 
that  have  been  made  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  delight  are  glow- 
ingly described.  The  recital  is  interrupted  by  the  coming  of 
Xaoia.  faint  from  the  hardships  of  a  journey  which  she  was  unfit 
to  undertake.  Tenderly  welcomed  by  Iolan,  she  dies  in  his  arms, 
and  the  luckless  swain  in  rather  long-drawn-out  anguish  perishes 
by  her  side.  The '  O Id  One's  '  prophecy  is  thus  complete.  Around 
this  literary  theme  Mr.  Converse  has  built  up  a  true  opera,  with  a 
notable  overture  and  a  continuous  intertuning  of  the  mystic  and 
somber  numbers  of  the  'Old  One'  with  the  riotous  springtime 
strains  of  his  subjects.  The  music  runs  in  an  alternating  current 
of  dark  and  bright." 
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WHISTLER   VS.  RUSKIN 

THAT  Whistler  did  not  desire  money  damages  from  Ruskin, 
but  sought  to  establish  a  principle  of  art  criticism,  is  the 
Pennells'  interpretation  of  the  famous  trial.  In  the  sumptuous 
life  of  the  artist  lately  published,  the  authors.  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth Pennell,  assert  that  the  reason  for  the  suit,  "'the  spirit  of  the 
matter,1  was  ignored  at  the  time,  and  has  remained? a  mystery  ever 

In   1877  Whistler  exhibited  at  the  (irosvenor  Gallery,  and 

aroused  a  great  critical  outcry,  "  the  loudest  voice  and  the  shrillest  " 

being  "that  of  John  Ruskin,  leader  of  taste,  critic  of  art,  prophet 

and  propounder  of  newgospels  of  'the  Beautiful.'  "    Whistler,  his 

raphers  assert,  "felt  that   either  he  or  Ruskin  must   settle  the 


THE    PALLING    KO<  KET— NO<  TIKNE    IN    BLA(  K    AND   GOLD. 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Samuel  I'ntermeyer,  and  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Ruskin's  comment  on  this  picture 
was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  trial. 

question  whether  an  artist  may  say  what  he  wants,  paint  what  he 
wants,  honestly  in  his  own  way,  thothis  may  not  be  understood  by 
the  patron,  the  critic,  the  Academy,  or  the  real  judge,  the  man  in 
the  street  ;  whether  the  artist  should  rule  himself  or  be  ruled." 
Whistler  always  maintained  that  the  case  was  "between  the  Brush 
and  the  Pen  "  ;  but  the  thing  was  taken  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
Say  the  writers  : 

"His  motives  were  ignored,  the  proceedings  made  a  jest,  and  the 
verdict  treated  as  a  farce.     Few  could,  or  do.  realize  even  I 

that  Whistler  was  in  earnest,  that  the  trial  was  a  defense  of  his 
principles,    and    the   verdict    a   public    justification   of    his  artistic 

belief." 
The  two  antagonists  as  they  fronted  1  ach  other  are  thus  placed 

be  ton 

"At  the  time  oi  the  trial,  Whistler  was  to  the  British  public  a 
charlatan,  a  mountebank.  Ruskin  was  tin-  people's  prophet,  and 
the):  •ait.     Whistler  denied  the  right  of  a  master  oi  Eng- 

lish literature,  who  had  become  the  populafizer  ol  pictures.  to 
consider  himsell  .1  prophel  and  a  pope,  as  Ruskin  undoubtedly  did, 
his  head  turned  by  his  sB(  I  e->s  in  the  defense  ol  the  I  'i  eratlaebtes 


and  the  booming  of  Turner.  So  good  a  friend  of  Ruskin 's  as  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  thought  him  'substantially  wrong  in  the  matter.' 
and  points  out  that  his  mind  broke  down  at  times,  and  that  his 
mental  troubles  had  begun  as  far  back  as  1S60.  His  conceit  and 
his  vanity,  as  we  have  said,  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other 
way.  Unfortunately  for  him.  he  lived  in  the  only  country  where 
his  arrogant  pretensions  would  have  been  countenanced,  tho.  owing 
to  the  present  acceptance  of  England  and  everything  English,  he 
has  become  something  of  a  fetish  in  France  and  Italy,  just  as  he 
begins  to  be  discredited  as  critic  at  home.  He  was  rich,  the  first 
qualification  for  success  ;  he  was  a  university  man,  the  second  ;  he 
was  keen  to  contribute  long  letters  to  The  'limes.  He  was  a  more 
or  less  generous  patron  of  the  artists  he  admired;  moreover,  he 
was  a  master  ol  English  :  therefore  he  could  commit  any  absurdity 
he  wanted.  As  Whistler  said,  political  economists  considered  him 
a  great  art  critic,  and  artists  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  political 
economist.  Sometimes  we  wondered,  when  Whistler  laughed,  if 
there  was  not  another  reason,  beside  mental  illness,  for  Ruskin's 
inconsequenl  personal  venom.  He  never  appreciated  the  great 
artists  of  the  world,  save  certain  Italians,  recognized  long  before. 
His  estimate  of  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt,  and  his  comparison 
between  Turner  and  Constable,  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  little 
his  now  unheeded  sermons  were  ever  worth.  While  he  failed  to 
comprehend  Charles  Keene,  he  went  into  ecstasies  over  Kate 
Greenaway.  Whistler,  knowing  all  this,  may  have  offended.  Mi. 
Collingwood  wrote  that,  long  before  the  trial.  Whistler  'had  made 
overtures  to  the  great  critic  through  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poet  ;  but 
he  had  not  been  taken  seriously.'  It  is  certain  Ruskin  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  the  great  artist." 

Whistler,  it  is  said,  "determined  at  any  costs  to  drive  the  sell 
appointed  preacher  from  his  pulpit."  He  thought  the  artists  would 
be  on  his  side  and  would  combine  "to  drive  the  false  prophet  out 
of  the  temple."  "  Rut  Ruskin,  the  critic,  was  to  them  more  power 
ful  than  Whistler,  the  painter,  and  when  the  time  came  they  all 
sneaked  away  except  Albert  Moore.  Besides  there  was  the  un- 
spoken hopethat  the  Yankee  would  lose."  Whistler  based  his 
upon  Ruskin's  comment  on  "The  Falling  Rocket  ": 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now . 
but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas 
for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face." 

Lady  Hume-Jones  is  quoted  as  presenting  Ruskin's  words  at  the 
"prospect  of  the  trial  "  : 

"  It's  nuts  and  nectar  to  me,  the  notion  of  having  to  answer  for 
myself  in  court,  and  the  whole  thing  will  enable  me  to  assert  some 
principles  of  art  economy  which  I've  never  got  into  the  public's 
head  by  writing  ;  but  may  get  sent  over  all  the  world  vividly  in  a 
newspaper  report  or  two." 

Hut  the  "nuts  and  nectar  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness."  Rus- 
kin was  too  ill  to  attend  the  trial  and.  as  everybody  knows,  lost 
the  case.  Whistler,  as  readers  of  the  "Gentle  Art  of  Making  Ene- 
mies "  know,  was  received  with  ridicule  on  all  sides.  His  pi. 
were  produced  in  court,  were  laughed  at  by  those  present,  inspected 
upside  down  by  the  jury,  treated  superciliously  by  the  judge.  <  hie 
of  these  was  the  "Nocturne,  Blue  and  Silver" — a  picture  of  Bat 
a  bridge  by  moonlight.      Its  subsequent  history  is  thus  given  : 

"This  was  the  picture  that  then  belonged  to  Mr.  C1rah.11n.th.it 
some  years  alter  at  his  sale  at  (  bristle's  was  received  with  hisses. 
that  was  then  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert  11.  C.  Harrison  for  sixty 

pounds,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  London  Whistler  Memorial 
Exhibition  was  bought  for  two  thousand  guineas  by  the  National 
Aits  Collection  Fund,  presented  to  the  nation,  and  hung  in  the 
National  (  iallery." 

The  judge  iii  Summing  up  the  case  said  that  certain  words  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  "amount  to  a  libel."  The  jury  gave  their  verdict  for  the 
plaintili  -damages  one  farthing.      "  The  judge  emphasized  his  con 

tempt  by  giving  judgmenl  for  the  plaintiff  without  costs;  that  is, 
both  sides  had  to  pay."  "  I'hc  Times,  The  Spectator,  and  The 
Portfolio  pronounced  the  verdict   satisfactory    to  neither  party. 

virtually   a   censure   upon    both,  who   alike    would    have    to   suffei 

heavily."     The  Pennells  show  that  "the  British  public  rallit 
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their  prophet,  and  got  up  a  subscription  for  the  rich  man.  .  .  .   For 

Whistler,    the   poor   man.   the  costs   wore   not   paid,  and   he   went 
through  the  bankruptcy  court." 


A  POET  BROUGHT  BACK  TO  LIGHT 

A  FORGOTTEN  American  poet  is  brought  back  to  the  light 
-**•  by  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.  His  name  is  Edward  God- 
dard  Tuckerman,  anil  the  oblivion  into  which  he  has  fallen  stirs 
Mr.  Eaton's  sense  of  the  curious  injustice  of  literary  fame.  Tuck- 
erman's  was  "a  rare,  if  imperfect  poetic  faculty,"  Mr.  Eaton  thinks, 
"and  certain  portions  of  his  verse  are  worthy  of  perpetuation." 
Little  has  been  learned  of  the  poet's  history.  He  was  born  in 
[821,  of  a  distinguished  Boston  family.  A  brother,  Edward,  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Amherst  from  1858  to  1886.  His  cousin, 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  was  once  a  man  of  letters.  The  poet  spent 
one  year  at  Harvard,  took  a  degree  in  law,  and  published  one 
volume  of  poetry  when  he  was  39.  Little  more  of  his  history  is 
known.  Evidently  a  recluse,  it  appears  that  he  passed  much  of 
his  life  in  the  country  in  western  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Eaton, 
writing  in  the  January  Forum,  qualities  : 

"But  perhaps  the  man  is  sufficiently  self-revealing  in  his  verse. 
At  a  period  when  the  country  was  stirring  to  its  depths  with  the 
great  issues  that  precipitated  the  Civil  War,  he  wrote  of  harebells 
in  the  woods  and  the  slow,  quiet  march  of  the  seasons.     At  a  time 


LITTLE  ROSE. 

One  of  Whistler's  later  works,  owned  by  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

when  Patmore's  'The  Angel  in  the  House  '  was  one  of  the  six  best 
sellers  (fancy  a  book  of  verse  ever  having  been  a  best  seller  !)  he 
troubled  little  with  narrative  poetry.  At  a  period  when  American 
poetry  was  only  too  full  alike  of  moral  platitudes  and  flowers  of 
speech,  his  poetry  was  filled  with  the  flowers  of  the  field.  A  mi- 
nute and  faithful  and  tender  rendering  of  the  New-England  land- 


scape about  him  was  his  interest— that,  and  his  own  moods 
There  may  well  be  a  trace  of  Thoreau  and  the  Transcendentalists 
in  his  work.  Hut  mostly,  even  in  its  faults,  it  is  but  himself— a 
shy,  thoughtful,  imaginative  man,  withdrawing  from  the  world, 
not  so  much  scornful  of  its  ways  as  little  caring  lor  them  or  under- 
standing them.  Lacking  the  philosophical  depth  and  the  sense  of 
form  and  style  which  distinguished  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  he  yet 
had  Sill's  gift   of   pensive  introspection,  with   a  love  oi    nature  for 


Courtesy  ( 'f  .1.  B.  Llppmcott  Company. 
THE  YELLOW  BUSKIN  —  PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL. 

Whistler's  "  symphonic  "  name  for  this  was  "  Arrangement  in  Black.'' 
It  is  in  the  Wilstach  collection,  Philadelphia. 

its  own  sake  quite  his  own.  His  famous  brother  could  not  handle 
plants  and  flowers  more  lovingly  than  he.  His  poetry  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  nature  about  him  and  his  own  moods  in  the 
face  of  it,  and  with  the  small  but  poignant  ripples  of  his  personal 
griefs." 

The  sonnet  was  his  favorite  medium,  yet  the  volume  does  not 
contain  one  that  is  perfectly  formed.  "He  either  scorned  or  did 
not  know  the  rules  of  the  sonnet  form.  The  sonnet  mood,  how- 
ever, he  knew  very  well,  and  could  create  with  a  kind  of  passion- 
ate dignity  fourteen-line  stanzas  that  make  the  poetry  of  his  cousin 
Henry,  included  in  every  anthology,  look  trivial  and  commonplace." 
One  of  his  lines  speaks  of  his  life  as  "  well  lost."     Mr.  Eaton  asks  : 

"Would  it  have  been  lost  if  Tuckerman  had  possest  a  sense  of 
style,  or  a  care  for  style  ?  .  .  .  He  was  a  poet  by  instinct,  but  not 
by  trade.  Too  often  his  verse  is  valuable  as  the  revelation  of  a 
personality  to  the  curious  seeker,  not  as  music  to  the  many.  There 
is  something  precious,  almost   amateur,  about   it.     There  is  a 
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delicate  Pharisaism  in  this  sonnet,  for  instance,  that  may  conceiv- 
ably have  grated  on  the  sterner  consciences  of  his  neighbors : 

•"    That  boy.'  the  farmer  said,  with  hazel  wand 
Pointing  him  out.  half  by  the  haycock  hid. 
'Tho  bare  sixteen,  can  work  at  what  he's  bid 
From  sun  till  set.  to  cradle,  reap,  or  band.' 
I  heard  the  words,  but  scarce  could  understand 
Whether  they  claimed  a  smile  or  gave  me  pain; 
Or  was  it  aught  to  me.  in  that  green  lane. 
That  all  day  yesterday,  the  briers  amid. 
He  held  the  plow  against  the  jarring  land 
Steady,  or  kept  his  place  among  the  mowers: 
Whilst  other  fingers,  sweeping  for  the  (lowers. 
Brought  from 'the  forest  back  a  crimson  stain5 
Was  it  a  thorn  that  touched  the  flesh"'  or  did 
The  pokeberry  spit  purple  on  my  hand?" 

The  sequence  with  which  the  book  closes  is  curiously  intimate. 

Almost,  says  the  writer,  "it  is  a  diary  of  the  poet's  moods  of  grief 

for  the  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved."     Here  is  a  poem,  "piercing 

and  beautiful,  worthy  of  a  place."  declares  Mr.  Eaton,  "in  Mr. 

Stedman's  or  any  other  anthology  of  American  poetry  "  : 

Again,  again,  ye  part  in  stormy  grief 
From  these  bare  hills  and  bowers  so  built  in  vain. 
And  lips  and  hearts  that  will  not  move  again — 
Pathetic  Autumn  and  the  writhled  leaf: 
Dropping  away  in  tears  with  warning  brief. 
The  wind  reiterates  a  wailful  strain. 
And  on  the  skylight  beats  the  restless  rain. 
And  vapor  drowns  the  mountain,  base  and  .brow. 
I  watch  the  wet  black  roofs  through  mist  defined, 
I  watch  the  raindrops  strung  along  the  blind, 
And  my  heart  bleeds,  and  all  my  senses  bow- 
In  grief,  as  one  mild  face,  with  suffering  lined, 
Comes  up  in  thought:  oh.  wildly,  rain  and  wind. 
Mourn  on!  she  sleeps,  nor  heeds  your  angry  sorrow  now." 

Of  this  Mr.  Eaton  says  : 

"  It  violates  the  metrical  rule  of  the  sonnet ;  but  do  not  call  it  a 
sonnet,  then,  call  it  simply  a  stanza.  Surely  inspiration  outweighs 
mere  form.  The  bit  of  observation  of  the  raindrops  'strung  along 
the  blind'  gives  it  a  pictorial  vividness  not  unlike  Rossetti,  and 
'the  wet  black  roofs  through  mists  defined,'  also.  It  has  passion, 
sincerity  ;  it  stabs." 

But  Tuckerman's  predominant  note  is  not  elegiac,  we  are  told, 
"rather  is  it  a  note  of  tender,  wistful  contemplation  of  the  quiet 
New  England  countryside,  a  contemplation  at  once  of  its  pictorial 
charm  and  of  its  meanings  for  the  soul  of  Man." 


THE  "KING'S  ENGLISH"  NO  LONGER 

1\  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  an  ardent  patriot  moved  that  we  renounce 
the  Knglish  speech  of  our  British  ^oppressors,  and  adopt  a  Ian- 
guage  of  our  own.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  thereupon, 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution  to  read  that  we  should  retain  Eng- 
lish ourselves  and  compel  the  British  to  adopt  some  other  language. 
Rrof.  Brander  Matthews,  who  tells  this  story  in  Munsey's  Maga- 
zine (January),  calls  attention  to  a  movement,  not  so  drastic  as 
this  proposed  l>y  the  continental  patriots,  now  being  pushed  by 
the  American  Language  Legion.  That  body  is  sending  out  ap- 
peals to  the  American  people  urging  them  "to  unite  in  calling  the 
mother-tongue  by  the  name  of  the  children  who  speak  it."  The 
language  is  to  remain  English,  but  it  is  to  be  called  American, 
Professor  Matthews  quotes  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  circular 

mentioned  to  this  effect  : 

"  Does  not  America's  preponderance  cany  with  it  the  privilege 

and  the  duty  of  renaming  ils  own  language  and  calling  it  the  Amcri 

The  language  itself  has  done  no  more  for  Ameri- 
cans than  French  01  Gei  man  would  have  done,  were  either  id  those 
our  national  language;  on  the  other  hand,  Americana  have  done 
for  the  language  this  they  have  practically  made  it  the  interna 
tional  language.     Neither  the  language  nor  any  name  is  necessary 

fOI  our  glory,  but  our  nation  name,  and  exclusively  ours,  lias  be- 
come necessary  for  the  language  if  it  is  to  be  designated  by  the 
full-defining  term,  the  term  which  recognizes  the  teachings  of  the 

past  and  the  sweep  of  present  events. 

"How  much   longer  must  the  relative  population,    wealth,  and 


power  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  increase  before  it  dawns 
upon  us  that  tlit  American  language  is  the  logically  defining,  the 
solely  appropriate,  the  historically  inevitable  designation  ? — and 
that  to  call  the  giant  language  by  a  nomenclatural  inadequacy  is 
like  cloaking  the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules  with  the  garments  of  a 
dwarf  ? " 

While  one  tries  to  imagine  the  gasping  stupefaction  of  a  British 
reader  of  these  statements.  Professor  Matthews  reminds  us  that 
hostile  critics  in  London  periodicals  have  often  asserted  that  the 
language  which  we  now  speak  here  in  the  I'nited  States  is  really 
American  and  not  recognizably  English.  While  they  have  pointed 
out  "a  host  of  abhorrent  Americanisms,"  American  writers  have 
now  and  then  retorted  with  a  list  of  Britishisms.  One  American 
writer,  he  says,  "had  no  hesitation  in  meeting  the  British  animad- 
versions on  the  use  of  our  own  language  by  admitting  frankly  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  speak  English  any  longer,  we  spoke 
American."     He  goes  on  : 

"This  bold  man  of  letters  was  Mark  Twain,  in  whose  works  we 
can  find  a  chapter  on  the  American  Language,"  in  which  he  sets 
forth  a  conversation  he  once  had  with  an  Englishman  whom  he 
met  thirty  years  ago  when  he  was  a  'tramp  abroad."  He  told  this 
inquirer  that  the  English  and  the  American  languages  'were  identi- 
cal several  generations  ago,  but  our  changed  conditions,  and  the 
spread  of  our  people  far  to  the  south  and  far  to  the  west,  have 
made  many  alterations  in  our  pronunciation,  and  have  introduced 
new  words  among  us  and  changed  the  meanings  of  many  old  ones." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  give  illustrations  of  these  modifications  of 
meaning  and  of  pronunciation:  and  finally  he  declared,  with 
characteristic  exaggeration,  that  he  could  pile  up  differences  until 
he  not  only  convinced  his  hearer  that  English  and  American  are 
separate  tongues,  but  also  that  when  he  chose  to  speak  his  native 
tongue  in  its  utmost  purity,  an  Englishman  could  not  understand 
him  at  all." 

Brofessor  Matthews  looks  upon  these  words  as  "only  a  humorous 
overstatement."  In  reality,  he  thinks,  the  differences  between 
British  and  American  usage  are  "superficial  and  insignificant." 
He  has  at  hand  a  proposition  which  he  thinks  should  satisfy  the 
amour  firopre  of  both  branches  of  the  English-speaking  family  and 
at  the  same  time  cover  the  facts  in  the  case.     Thus  : 

"American  literature,  properly  considered,  is  only  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  English  literature  in  the  past  hundred  years. 
Whatever  is  written  in  English,  if  only  it  has  lasting  merit 
longs  to  English  literature,  whether  the  writer  lives  in  London 
or  Chicago,  in  Quebec  or  in  Calcutta.  The  Alexandrian  , 
contributed  to  Greek  literature,  even  tho  many  of  them  never  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Greece.  M.  Maeterlinck  is  contributing  to 
French  literature,  even  if  he  is  a  Belgian,  just  as  Joseph  de  Maistre 
did.  even  if  he  lived  and  died  a  subject  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

"But  when  we  have  maintained  that  American  literature  is  a 
branch  of  English  literature,  we  are  not  denying  the  advantage  ol 
calling  it  American  literature,  any  the  less,  and  of  recognizing  its 
origin  and  its  special  national  flavor.  And  we  shall  come  to  see. 
in  time,  the  further  advantage  of  calling  the  other  branch  ol  our 
common  literature,  that  still  produced  in  the  British  Isles — we 
shall  see  the  propriety  of  distinguishing  this  subdivision  by  calling 
it  British  literature.  In  adopting  this  adjective  we  should  be 
doing  no  more  than  revive  a  practise  common  enough  a  century 
ago,  when  there  were  published  various  collections  of  the  'British 
Poets,1  the  'British  Essayists,' and  the  'British  Novelists."  thus 
broadly  entitled  that  they  might  include  the  writers  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland. 

"  English  literature  as  a  whole  has  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  two  main  subdivisions — British  literature  and 
American  literature.  They  are  both  written  in  the  English  I. m 
■  ,  in  the  use  of  which  they  vary  very  little.  In  the  nineteenth 
Century  British  literature  was  adorned  bv  many  more  glorious 
names  than  American  literature,  Important  as  this  is  to  us  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  twenty -lii  st  century,  probably  the  balance  will  incline 
the  other  way. 

"The  language  of  this  literature  is  the  English  language,  but  it  is 
not  exclusively  the  'king's  English  '  any  longer.  As  Mark  Twain 
is  reported  to  have  said  once,  the  language  has  been  taken  over  l>v 
a  company,  and  we  A m el  leans  hold  a  majority  of  the  stock  " 
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slowing  down  only  when  we  met  the  chain 
gang  and   steam   roller  at    work,  and   when 
we  crossed  the  Catawba   River  by  ferry 
another  of  those  "automatic"  affairs,  such 
as  above  described. 

"  We  had  been  on  the  lookout  ha\mg been 
told  that  within  a  tew  miles  we  would  strike 
a  '  kalsomined '  road  Charlotte  is  a  hotbed 
of  good-roads  enthusiasm.  Macadam  roads 
radiate  from  it  in  every  direction,  and  all 
those  who  visit  that  hustling  city  from  the 
neighboring  counties  take  back  with  them 
not  only  some  of  the  enthusiasm,  but  also 
the  kind  of  specific  information  that  ac- 
complishes results  for  example,  that  the 
value  of  farm  land  immediately  jumps 
ten  dollars  an  acre  as  soon  as  it  is  connected 
with  a  town  by  a  macadam  road.  From 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury,  a  distance  of  46 
miles,  the  road  is  mostly  of  macadam,  and 
the  few  gaps  that  remain  are  to  be  im- 
proved within  the  next  few  months.  After 
Salisbury  came  a  40-mile  drive  to  Winston- 
Salem  through  a  region  where  good  roads 
are  not  yet  a  reality,  altho  the  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  local  agitation 

"The  task  which  now  lay  before  us  was 
to  cross  the  Blue- Ridge  range  of  mountains 
and  to  reach  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I 
will  not  soon  forget  that  60-mile  journey 
from  Martinsville  to  Roanoke.  It  rained 
continuously  with  almost  tropical  fury. 
The  road,  which  probably  is  in  fair  con- 
dition in  dry  weather,  was  turned  into  a 
slippery  mass  of  wet  clay,  and  we  could 
not  make  any  progress  without  tire-chains. 
At  the  half- way  point  of  this  stage  of  our 
trip,  Rocky  Mount,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  nice  alternative  as  regards  the 
choice  of  road.  'One  road  has  one  fording- 
place  with  a  quicksand  bottom,  and  the 
other  has  twenty-seven  fording-places  with 
gravel  bottoms.'  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  we  chose  the  latter.  Fording 
had  no  terrors  for  us,  but  quicksand  is  an 
element  against  which  neither  flexibility, 
nor  tremendous  power,  nor  great  torque  at 
low  speeds  can  prevail.  So  on  we  dashed 
through  the  twenty-seven  fords." 


INTERESTING  FACTS 
Food  Knowledge  on   the    Farm. 


With  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  mails, 
the  farmer  is  as  closely  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  as  his  city  brother. 

What  to  eat,  in  order  to  get  the  best  out  of 
one's  brain  and  body,  is  as  important  for  the 
modern  farmer  as  the  manufacturer,  busi- 
ness man  or  professional  worker.  An  Ills, 
farmer  writes  : 

"  I  am  a  farmer  and  was  troubled  with 
chronic  indigestion  for  two  years — suffered 
great  agony  and  could  find*  no  permanent 
relief  from  medicines. 

"A  friend  suggested  that  I  quit  using  so 
much  starchy  foods,  which  are  the  principal 
cause  of  intestinal  indigestion.  I  began  to 
use  Grape-Nuts  and  have  continued  with 
most  gratifying  results. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  has  built  me  up  won- 
derfully. I  gained  6  lbs.,  the  first  four  weeks 
that  I  used  it.  My  general  health  is  better 
than  before,  my  brain  is  clear,  my  nerves 
6trong. 

"  For  breakfast  and  dinner  I  have  Grape- 
Nuts  with  cream,  a  slice  of  crisp  toast,  a  soft 
boiled  egg  and  a  cup  of  Postum.  My  even- 
ing meal  is  made  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream, 
alone. 

"This  diet  gives  me  good  rest  every  night 
and  1  am  now  well  again." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Uneeda  Biscuit 


What  makes  them  the  best 
soda  crackers  ever  baked? 

What  makes  them  the  only 
choice  of  millions  ? 

What  makes  them  famous 
as  the    National    Biscuit? 

National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of  Course ! 


Sold  only  in 

Moisture  Proof 

Packages 
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NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


*WKew!  It's  Hot" 

and 

"Boo!  It's  Cold" 

are  expressions  never  heard 
in  houses  equipped  with  the 

Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator 

Set  the  indicator  at  the  desired 
degree,  put  on  coal  and  this 
regulator  will  keep  the  tempera- 
ture uniform,  insuring  comfort, 
health  and  economy  of  fuel. 

With  Time  Attachment 

the  temperature  can  be  changed  at 
any  pre-determined  time  to  the 
degree  desired. 

Sold  by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Heating  Trade  everywhere 
on  &   positive  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 
Illustrated  booklet  on   request. 

WM.  R.SWEATT.  Secy., 

402  Phoenix,  Hinnrapolli,  Minn. 
144  Hieh  St.,        606  Conn  St., 

Boiton,  Halt.         Syracuse,  ft.  Y. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  <'llp  t'o.,N.Y. 


The  Superior  IV  in  (low  Tent  is  so  made  that  while 
your  body  is  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room, 
only  the  face  comes  in  contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door 
air.  which  enables  you  to  get  all  the  beni  fits  derived 
from  out  dooi  Bleeping  with  none  of  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  of  sleeping  in  tents,  on  roofs  or  porches; 
no  drafts;  no  need  of  heavy  covers,  which  use  up  vi- 
tality. Amount  of  air  entering  can  be  regulated.  The 
awning  shields  >ou  from  ri  in,  snow,  d  rafts  or  any  other 
exposures.  Sleet  in  nature's  pure,  fresh  air  and  arise 
invigorated,  refreshed  and  robust.  For  full,  free 
particulars  of  this  inexpensive  device,  which  is  rec- 
ornrii'  nded  by  the  medical  profession,  address 
C.lBI\RTMF<i.(0„»fl6H»inSt.,  Qulncy,  III. 
Manufiirt'rs  of  Superior  Bath  Cabinets  for  I  urkiah  and  Vapor  Baths 
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Socks  for  Men 


For  a  good,  honest  sock — the  best  for  the  price — is  this  famous 
brand.  For  comfort,  durability,  style  and  fastness  of  color  we 
invite  comparison— the  true  test. 


Shawknit    socks    wear   longer,  are   seamless   and    delightfully 
soft   to   the  feet.      Ask  your  dealer. 

We  show  herewith  style  19s  W —  our  split-foot  stocking 
Medium  light  weight  cotton,  solid  black  uppers  with  a  double 
sole  of  natural  cream   colored  Egyptian  cotton. 

The  price  is  25  cents  per  pair  or  six  pairs  for  St. 50.  If  you 
cannot  procure  the  above  style  from  your  dealer,  we  will 
fill  your  trial  order  upon  receipt  of  price.  Transportation 
charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Mention 
size  when  ordering  direct. 

Our  colored  catalog,  showing  styles,  weights  and  prices 
sent  free  for  the   asking. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


By  This 
Label 

I 
Know 


The  Coolest  Underwear  Ever  Made  for  Summer  Wear 

Elastic,     tMTfrrt.fiUinl,     durable— and    fe<-l»    no     comfortnble. 
You  can  fet  (enuina  "  Poroaknit  "  only  with  (Alt  label  in  it 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

For    (  60c  ea.    Shirts  and  Drawers    25c  ea. )  For 
Man  ($1.00  Union  Suits  60c.       J  Boys 

CHALMERS  KNITTINO  CO. 

4  Washington  Street  A  mstei  dam,  N.  Y  . 


Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed    Catalog  for    1909! 

The   "Sileki    Salesman"  of   the  World's 

Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  is  a  New  BOOK 

of  174  pages.  It  describes  Kare  Novelties  which 
can  not  be  had  elsewhere  and  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the    Best   Seeds  that  can   be   grown, — M 

frroved  at  our  famous  PORDUOOE   Farms,— the 
tt  and    most    complete    Trial    ('.rounds   in 
America.      Handsomely  bound    in  covers  litho- 
graphed In  nine  colors  it  shows, with  the  beautiful 
also  in  nine  colors)  Seven  Choice 
qV<  ee  tables,  Thi 

s  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant- 
flowered  P  ill  accurately  painted  from 
nature.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  carefully  written  descriptions  it 

is  a  Safe  Gi  ide  to  success  in  the  garden  and 

should    be   consult' d    by   every  one    who  plants 
:.     While  too  costly  a 
book  tO  send   HI 

CUSti  I  RKF.  to  every 

one  v.  ind  can  ftp]  I  \i.i  n 

in  s;  mall  Yoi    a  i  opjr  t    If  so, 

kindly  Ham  write  TO-DAY! 

W.   ATLEE   BURPEE   &   CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form     Letter*.    Price  L.su,  Billa,  In- 
voicei,  Drawings,    Henna,  Ileportn,  any- 
thing?   Then  Uk«  ndtanlafa  of  our  offer 
of   ten    rlars'  trial    without    deposit. 
)iui'  Improved  Tip   Topis  the  aim 
pleat  and  gnicfce*t   method   of  dupli- 
cating     100  CODIM  from  pen-written 
and    50   copiaa    from     typewritten 
ongin.il     Complete  Duplicator,  c«p 

l88Vxlrr:,nc!  $5.00 


The  Felix  P.  Dam  Dnplleator  Co..  Dans  BldK..    in  John  Sti,  New  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  iac*s  r.-jnred. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Miller 
Monuments 


which  dot   the  entire    country,  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  BaSBMOal  work 
in  America. 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  have  made  memorial- 
making  my  life  work. 

Further  reasons:  only  llie  finest  granile  is  used; 
my  workmen  are  all  arhsls  not  merely  Hour  cutters: 
my  detigns  ate  onginalanilinilivHln.il.  spdl  charge 
the   low-  .1  ■!<-  f,.r   the  r\,  luuvely   liiyli 

gi.ide  work  thai  I  turn  out. 

Satisfied  i  uslomers  in  15  StatSS  of  ihe  L'nion 
prove  thai  niv  SMthed  ,  I  v-Hing  by  mail  n  practical 
and  ronvenienl. 

■     ■ 

will  a. 


J.  L.  MILLER  (,,,:;;; 

47  Liberty  St.,  Qulncy,  Msib. 


PMOI   tO 

aa  \  Miller  > 


CURRENT  POETRY 

»ii    Saula 
Bv  Eiimi  Wbai 


I 


A  thin  moon  faints  in  the  sky  o'erhead, 

And  dumb  in  the  churchyard  lie  the  dead. 

Walk  we  not.  Sweet,  by  garden  ways. 

When  the  late  rose  hangs  and  the  phlox  delays. 

But  forth  of  the  gate  and  down  the  road. 

Past  the  church  and  the  yews,  to  their  dim  abode. 

For  it's  tum  of  the  year  and  All  Souls'  night. 

When  the  dead  can  hear  and  the  dead  have  sight 


II 


Fear  not  that  sound  like  wind  in  the  trees- 
It  is  only  their  call  that  comes  on  the  breeze; 
Fear  not  the  shudder  that  seems  to  pass: 
It  is  only  the  tread  of  their  feet  on  the  grass: 
Fear  not  the  drip  of  the  bough  as  you  stoop: 
It  is  only  the  touch  of  their  hands  that  grope — 
For  the  year's  on  the  turn,  and  it's  All  Souls'  night, 
When  the  dead  can  yearn  and  the  dead  can  smite. 


Ill 


And  where  should  a  man  bring  his  sweet  to  woo 
But  here,  where  such  hundreds  were  lovers  too? 
Where  lie  the  dead  lips  that  thirst  to  kiss, 
The  empty  hands  that  their  fellows  miss. 
Where  the  maid  and  her  lover,  from  sere  to  green, 
Sleep  bed  by  bed,  with  the  worm  between? 
For  it's  turn  of  the  year  and  All  Souls'  night. 
When  the  dead  can  hear  and  the  dead  have  sight. 


IV 


And  now  that  they  rise  and  walk  in  the  cold. 
Let  us  warm  their  blood  and  give  youth  to  the  old. 
Let  them  see  us  and  hear  us,  and  say:     "Ah,  thus 
In  the  prime  of  the  year  it  went  with  us! " 
Till  their  lips  drawn  close,  and  so  long  unkist. 
Forget  they  are  mist  that  mingles  with  mist! 
For  the  year's  on  the  turn,  and  it's  All  Souls'  night. 
When  the  dead  can  burn  and  the  dead  can  smite. 


Till  they  say.  as  they  hear  us — poor  dead,  poor  deadl 

"Just  an  hour  of  this,  and  our  age-long  bed — 

Just  a  thrill  of  the  old  remembered  pains 

To  kindle  a  flame  in  our  frozen  veins. 

Just  a  touch,  and  a  sinht,  and  a  floating  apart, 

As  the  chill  of  dawn  strikes  each  fantom  heart — 

For  it's  turn  of  the  year  and  All  Souls'  night. 

When  the  dead  can  hear,  and  the  dead  have  sight." 


VI 


And  where  should  the  living  feel  alive 

But  here  in  this  wan  white  humming  hive. 

Aa  the  moon  wastes  down,  and  the  dawn  turns  cold. 

And  one  by  one  they  creep  back  to  the  fold? 

And  where  should  a  man  hold  his  mate  and  say 

"One  more,  one  more,  ere  we  go  their  way"' 

For  the  year's  on  the  turn,  and  it's  All  Souls'  night. 

When  the  living  can  leam  by  the  churchyard  light. 

VII 

And  how  should  we  break  faith  who  have  seen 
Those  dend  lips  plight  with  the  mist  between. 
And  how  forRet.  who  have  seen  how  soon 
They  lie  thus  chaml>ered  and  cold  to  the  moon? 
How  scorn,  how  hate,  how  strive,  we  too. 
Who  must  do  so  soon  as  those  others  do? 
Pot  it'--  All  Souls'  night,  anil  break  of  the  day. 
And  In-hold.  with  the  light   the  dead  arc  away.    .   .   . 
— Scribnir's  Magazine  (January)- 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

LIONS    THAT    STOPT     V    RAILROAD 

Man-bating  lions  some  time  ago  completely  stopt 
the  construction  of  a  new  railroad  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  frequency  of  night  attacks  on  the  rail- 
■roail  camp  by  the  hungry  lions,  and  the  almost  un- 
varying success  of  these  ranis,  finally  caused  a  wild 
and  frantic  stampede  of  the  workmen  which  com- 
pletely suspended  all  operations  for  a  time.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel T.  H.  Patterson,  who  had  charge  of 
one  of  these  camps,  bns  been  writing  in  The 
World's  Work  of  the  fight  made  against  these  dar- 
ing beasts,  and  of  the  almost  fruitless  efforts  either 
to  shoot  or  to  trap  them.  After  almost  numberless 
attempts  to  check  the  wholesale  feast,  he  finally 
devised  a  scheme  which  was  successful  in  netting 
him  his  first  man-eating  lion.  With  a  dead  ass 
for  bait,  the  writer  took  his  place  on  a  small 
platform  built  upon  stilts  out  of  reach  of  the  lions, 
and  watted  for  their  approach.  The  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark,  but  in  a  short  while  an  angry  growl 
from  the  edge  of  the  forest  told  the  hunter  that  the 
prey  had  been  scented.  Then  suddenly,  much  to 
Colonel  Patterson's  horror,  the  lion  was  discovered 
stalking  his  frail  house  instead  of  the  dead  bait.  For 
two  hours  this  continued.     We  read  further: 

I  kept  perfectly  still,  however,  hardly  daring  even 
to  blink  my  eyes;  but  the  long-continued  strain  was 
telling  on  my  nerves,  and  my  feelings  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described  when  about  midnight  sud- 
denly something  came  flop  and  struck  me  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  For  a  moment  I  was  so  terrified 
that  I  nearly  fell  off  the  plank,  as  I  thought  that  the 
lion  had  sprung  on  me  from  behind.  Regaining  my 
senses  in  a  second  or  two,  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
hit  by  nothing  more  formidable  than  an  owl,  which 
had  doubtless  mistaken  me  for  the  branch  of  a  tree — 
not  a  very  alarming  thing  to  happen  in  ordinary  cir- 
tumstances,  I  admit,  but  coming  at  the  time  it  did, 
it  almost  paralyzed  me.  The  involuntary  start  which 
I  could  not  help  giving  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  sinister  growl  from  below. 

After  this  I  again  kept  as  still  as  I  could,  tho 
absolutely  trembling  with  excitement;  and  in  a  short 
while  I  heard  the  lion  begin  to  creep  stealthily  toward 
me.  I  could  barely  make  out  his  form  as  he  crouched 
among  the  whitish  undergrowth;  but  I  saw  enough 
for  my  purpose,  and  before  he  could  come  any  nearer 
I  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
most  terrific  roar,  and  then  I  could  hear  him  leaping 
about  in  all  directions.  I  was  no  longer  able  to  see 
him,  however,  as  his  first  bound  had  taken  him  into 
the  thick  bush ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
I  kept  blazing  away  in  the  direction  in  which  I  heard 
him  plunging  about.  At  length  came  a  series  of 
mighty  groans,  gradually  subsiding  into  deep  sighs, 
and  finally  ceasing  altogether;  and  I  felt  convinced 
that  one  of  the  "devils"  who  had  so  long  harried  us 
would  trouble  us  no  more. 

As  soon  as  I  ceased  firing,  a  tumult  of  inquiring 
voices  was  borne  across  the  dark  jungle  from  the  men 
in  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  shouted 
back  that  I  was  safe  and  sound,  and  that  one  of  the 
lions  was  dead,  whereupon  such  a  mighty  cheer  went 
up  from  all  the  camps  as  must  have  astonished  the 
denizens  of  the  jungle  for  miles  around. 

Shortly  I  saw  scores  of  lights  twinkling  through  the 
bushes;  every  man  in  camp  turned  out,  and  with 
tom-toms  beating  and  horns  blowing  came  running 
to  the  scene.  They  surrounded  my  aerie,  and  to  my 
amazement  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  me,  saluting  me  with  cries  of  "Mabarak! 
Mabarak!"  which  I  believe  means  "blessed  one"  or 
"savior." 

All  the  same,  I  refused  to  allow  any  search  to  be 
made  that  night  for  the  body  of  the  lion,  in  case  his 
companion  might  be  close  by.  ...  I  anxiously 
awaited  the  dawn;  and  even  before  it  was  thoroughly 
light  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  eventful  spot.  .  .  . 

I  had  scarcely  traced  the  blood  for  more  than  a  few 
paces  when,  on  rounding  a  bush,  I  was  startled  to 
see  a  huge  lion  right  in  front  of  me,  seemingly  alive 
and  crouching  for  a  spring.    On  looking  closer,  how- 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE    MARK 


Prophecy 

Of  course  a  Rubberset 
Shaving  Brush  will  last 
50  years,  for  there  is  no 
possible  way  for  it  to 
go  to  pieces. 

The  bristles  are  set  in 
a  solid  bed  of  hard  vul- 
canized rubber.   Nothing 
will  soften  this  setting 
— nothing  can  loosen 
a  bristle — the  set- 
ting   a  n d    the 
bristles   are   one 
indivisible  piece. 


,tf'Ti''V'' 


To-day 

It  will  fast  a 
lifetime,  and  at 
the    end    of  50 
years  every  bris- 
tle will  be  there,  right 
on  the  job. 

RUBBERSET 


TKAfiB  n*MI*. 


50  years  hence 


Shaving  Brushes 


can  be  used  in  the  hottest  water — 
can  be  boiled  out  and  kept  sweet  and 
clean,  without  the  slightest  damage. 
Do  not  accept  other  brushes 
claimed  to  be  as  good,  but  look  for 
the  name  on  every  brush. 

At  all  dealers'  and  barbers'  in  all  styles  .and 
sizes,  25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.00. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  for  booklet 
from  which  to  order  BY  MAIL. 

Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  is  an  anti- 
septic lathering  cream  composed  of  Glycerine 
and  Cocoauut  Oil — the  Great  Skin  Healers. 
No  free  alkali.  25  cents  a  tube  at  all  dealers'. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  4c  for  10c  sample  tube. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY, 

SALES  OFFICE: 

5217  METROPOLITAN  TOWER.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  LABORATORY  : 

65  FERRY  STREET.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

■RANCH  OTTTCES— BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MONTREAL 


Archaic  Musical 

Instruments  b?  Sold 

The  collection  of 
keyed  and  bowed 
instruments  of 
Mr.  Morris 
Steinert,  the 
great  authority 
on  the  history 
and  evolution  of 
modern  musical 
instruments,  is 
to  be  sold  pri- 
vately, as  a 
■whole  or  as  single  specimens. 

It  has  been  used  to  illustrate  his 
lectures  before  musical  congresses 
and  at  many  of  our  great  universities 
including  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Vassar. 

They  cover  a  period  of  almost  four 
centuries  and  include  clavichords, 
harpsichords,  clavicytheritims, 
spinets,  etc.,  all  in  playable  con- 
dition, rendering  music  as  the  mas- 
ters heard  it.  Many  of  them  were 
once  in  the  possession  of  church  dig- 
nitaries and  renowned  musicians. 
Merely  as  a  collection  of  Antiques 

it  would  be  of  surpassing  interest, — 
rare  and  beautiful  cabinet-work. 
For  catalog  and  particulars  address 

T.  B.  WILLSON,  Sec'y 
Box  1543  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Don't  Throw  it  Aw, 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 

brass.copper.graniteware.hot  water  bags 

etc.   Nosolder.  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

?an  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  mi  I  lion 

in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c    Complete 

pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  151  Amsterdam,  N .  T. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER OFTHE BABE 


/In  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don't  I lookj[ood to jou? 


XHAVE  worn  ttnlteiaw  Paper  lllupera  since  the  day  1  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled,  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  Icr.s  than  one 
cent  each.  75c.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  60  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  Also  make  the  famous  Wbitelaw  Paper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $8.00  per  dozen  £  o.  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 
Dollar.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Wbitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


Savo  Air  Moistener 


Prevent*    Colds,     Grippe 

and     Pneumonia.        Also 

Saves     Your     Furniture, 

Piano,      Pictures,     etc., 

from  ihriakil  c.  01  the  finish 

cracking,    by    keeping    air 

moist,    where    steam    or    hat 

water  heat  is  used.     The  Savo 

hangs  on  back  of  anv  radiator, 

out  of  sight      Costs  nothing  for 

maintenance,  lasts  10  years. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

•Sttafik  lory,   rrt.irn  and  yi.ur    ■  lodai 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


5858  South  Park  Avenue 


Infinitely  better  than  electricity,  gas, 

acetylene  or  kerosene  and  the 

mo-t  economical  of  all. 

Earli  lii nip  Is  a  scl  remit  nlned 

miniature  1  lu-lit  wurkii 


Fully  guaranteed, 
r  200  styles.  AgenU  wantec 
Catalog  Free.  Write  to-da; 

THK  HKMT  LIGHT  CO. 
92  H.  olh  St.,  Canton,  O 


Chicago.  III. 


FRENCH  — GERMAN 
SPANISH -ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and   Mattered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The   Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 
of    Practical    Linguistry 

Tfca   Utrst  and    II.-. I  Work  of  Dr.  Richard   S     Konrnthal 
Yor  HEAR  I  UK  EXACT  I'KoNl  s.  I  a  r  I  ■  ■  s  OF  EA<  11  u  olio 

AM)    PHRASE.     A   few    ,„„,„:,■,'  |„„i I    turn 

ipurs    momsati  sivea  ■  thnoaiKh  n  rersaubaa]  Kreneb, 

i.i  rman.  Bpaalak  or  Italian. 

or  testimonials,  booklet  <■"''  litter. 
THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

B09  Metruniili.  Mile.,  Hroadwoj  and   llllh   Mrs**,  Vi.   York 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 
Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN     OPFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box   15c 


NUUARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


%  interest  on  time  deposits 


■7 

^m  I       \o  mailer  Innv  sniall.    The  least  we  have  paid  in  18  years.    This  waa  paid  in  18BB.    We 

^M  /_    are  the  oldest  savings  Association  in  the  State  anil  arc  proud  of  our  reputation.     We  will 

^K  I   Sav    accept  a  liiuiteil  numherof  deposits,  and  when  we  hay  limited,  we  mean  it.  and  we  do  not 

^^m  I    \J    want  an>one  to  place  their  haril-earncil   savings  in  our  imic  without   tir-t    learning  of  the 

***ew  *  character  of  the  men  who  manage  this  association.     It  Is  against  the  laws  of  this  State  for 

u<  to  -i"  eolate.    We  loan  money  on  nothing  bat  small,  first  mortgagee,  the  same  being  paid  back  tons  In  monthly 

pa]  me  in-     People  all  over  the  worl.l  have  been  sending  their  savings  to  us  far  years,    our  plan  makes  one  save 

more  money  without  the  n-k  of  losing  it.    Beenrityone  million  dollars  small  tir*t  mortgages.    Bend   for  beat 

reference-  and  booklet.  I.,  ll.  llllOMKIKI.il.  vlgr..   18  Jacobean  llldg..  Denver,  Colo. 


/.WfflPIrf 


AUTOLOG  SENT  FREE! 

Every  one  interested  fa)  Motor  Cars  or  Motor  Boats  whether  owner,  dealer  or  chauffeur,  will  find 
this  txiok  very  valuable.  It  is  not  technical,  but  in  .i  matter-of-fact  way,  t>  11  you  everything 
tlut  you  want  to  know  regarding  Motors  and  Motoring.    It  saves  time    money    worry. 

It  contains  MO   pages  and   many   illustrations.       The  modern   motorist  must   have  it  ii   lie  wishes 
comfort  and  all  the  accessories  necessary  to  up-to-date  motoring.     Simply  send  u     youi 
address  and  make  of  car  you  drive. 
KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLY  CO..  601  E.  15th  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


T  Bookcases 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

Dlrec*  to  The  U*cr 

CpM    riVEYEAR  Gx*re«ty 

Priesa        d*|   (1(1    Pa  Ssedwi 

rSMging  from     »pl# Xj\j         upward* 

IRLKiHT     PAID 
Mad,  ins  Variftj    I  Stjbeaftd  tVUkss 

PUR,   I  >.A  tS  .^vi.lnl  raUhseSfiy 
vvi  (-.  CATALOOl  E  ■ 

CCWTURY  CABIQCT  COMPANY. 

.V.o.-.l  l>. --.....  .-  .  I 

ii...  ...i  r..i..,  n.  ||     V si  .  rOtl  PlAn,  a    v 

H.„  v..k  Mm  «— ..  »a  w,.i  .'7m   v 


:.  myself  that  he  «  1  truly 

id,  whereupon  my  follow  round, 

and  danced  and  shouted  with  joy  like  chil- 
dren, anil  bore  me  in  triumph  shoulder  high  round 
the  i!i  i 

thanksgiving  ceremonies  being  ov<  r    1  exam- 
ined the  body  anil  found  that  two  bulli 
effect — oi  ■  mil  the  left  shoulder,  evidently 

penetrating  the  heart,  and  the  other  in   the 
Icr.     Tla  indeed  one  to  be  proud  of;   his 

length  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  was  nine  feet 
eight  inches,  he  stood  three  feet  nine  inches  high. 
and  it  took  eight  men  to  carry'  him  back  to  camp. 
The  only  blemish  was  that  the  skin  was  much  scored 
by  the  boma  thorns  through  which  he  had  so  often 
forced  his  way  in  carrying  off  his  victims 


SHEAR  WIT 

The  Boss. — The  insurance  agent  climbed  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell. 

"Whom  do  you  wish  to  the  careworn 

person  who  came  to  the  door. 

"I  want  to  see  the  boss  of  the  house."  replied  the 
insurance  agent.     "Are  you  the 

"No,"  meekly  returned  the  man  who  cam- 
door;    "I'm  only  the  husband  of  the  boss.     Step  in, 
I'll  call  the  li 

The  insurance  agent  took  a  seat  in  the  hall,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  tall,  dignified  woman  appeared. 

"So  you  want  to  see  the  boss?'  repeated  the 
woman.  "Well,  just  step  into  the  kitchen.  This 
way,  please.  Bridget,  this  gentleman  desires  to  see 
you." 

"Me  th'  boss!"  exclaimed  Bridget,   when  the  in- 
surance agent  asked  her  the  question.     "Ind;i 
not!     Sure,  here  comes  th'  boss  now." 

She  pointed  to  a  small  boy  of  ten  ;  i 
coming  toward  the  house. 

"Tell  me."  pleaded  the  insurance  agent,  when  the 
lad  came  into  the  kitchen,  "are  you  the  boss  of  the 
house?  " 

"Want  to  sec  the  boss?"  asked  the  boy.  "Well, 
you  just  come  with  me." 

Wearily  the  insurance  agent  climbed  up  the  stairs. 
lie  was  ushered  into  a  room  on  the  second  floor  and 
guided  to  the  crib  of  a  sleeping  baby. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "that's  the  real  boss 
of  this  house."     Herald  and  Presbyter. 


Too  Literal.  "Well,  yes."  said  Old  L'ncle  Laz- 
zenberry,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  happenstances  of  the  village  "Almira 
has  broken  off  her  engagement  with  Charles  Henry 
Tootwilcr.  They'd  be  goin'  together  for  about  eight 
years,  durin'  which  time  she  had  Wen  inculcatin'  into 
him,  as  you  might  call  it.  the  la  nnomy; 

but   when   she   discovered,   just   lately,    that   he   had 
learnt  his  lesson  so  well   that  he  had  saved   up   two 
hundred  and  seventeen  pairs  of  socks  for  he: 
immediately  after  the  wedding,  she  'peared 

elude  that  he  had  taken  her  advice  a  little  ' 
ally,  and  broke  off  thr  match  "      Pa 


iii>  Motive.     "1  compel  my  daughf 
four  hours  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Cumtox. 

"But    you   will   make   her  hati  that  she 

will   never  want    to  go  near  a   pi 

a  I  am  hoping  "     Washington  Star. 


Handsome  i-  -i»  Handsome  lines,     v. 

I  holly,  what  a  deucedly  homely  fellow  they 
have  for  quarterback  on  that  team,  you  la 
I '  i- 1<  i  ■. 

•  .  Lampoon. 

Ban     Him    I  list.       About    the    year    170:    ' 
l'enn  became  heavily  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and   the 

.  in  biography,  entitled 
Courier,"  says  that  he  was  greatly  in  fear     undei  the 

Many   noble 
•   .   in  the  same  plight,  but  no  i 
is  believed,  resorted  to  Pei  nl  In  meeting 

.linn 
In  thi  London  house  he  had  I  peeping- 

cur.AT  BBAB  m-king  watkk. 
••It*  Purity  lias  made  it  famous." 
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S  1 6 h  $  -"We  r  r>  %  sk  s 


ARE  YOU  ENGAGED 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOL- 
LOWING LINES  OF 
BUSINESS: 


Advertising  Agt.  or  Mgr. 

Architect 

Automobile  Mfgr. 

Banker  or  Broker 

Book-keeper 

Builder  or  Contractor 

Commission  Merchant 

Collection  Agency 

Dentist 
Doctor  or  Surgeon 

Engraver 

Fertilizer  Factory 

Fraternal    Officer 

Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Hospital  Physician 

Installment  House 

Insurance  Officer 

Insurance  Agent 

Lawyer 

Lumber  Mfg.  or  Dealer 

Mail  Order 

Manufacturer 

Municipal    Clerk 

Optician 

Paper  Mfg.  or  Agent 

Paint  Mfg.  or  Agent 

Printer  or  Publisher 

Purchasing  Agent 

Railroad  Official 

Real  Estate 

Sales  Manager 

Shoe  Mfg.  or  Agent 

Stock  Keeper 

Tailoring 

Trust  Company 

Vehicles 

Water  Works 

Wholesale  Merchant 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Official 


THEN  WRITE  TO- 
DAY  FOR  THIS 
C  AT ALO  G  U  E 


f\\%r>&   6  &  1>  \ «  §  t 


For  Cards 
and  Papers 

Inche 


4x6 


6x9 


Boxes,  Drawers,  Trays  and  Filing  Devices    f°<  ^» 
IN  WOOD  AND  STEEL 


Wood  and  Steel  Filing  Devices 

10i  x  12  4       f  /  F°r  the  care  of  any  card,  slip,  paper,  docu- 

ment, check,  bill,  prooL  contract,  drawing,  abstract, 
10i  x  14  5       Catalogue,  loose  sheet,   record  card,  shipping  ticket,  diagram," 
photograph,  blue  print,  insurance  policy,  etc.,  used  in  commercial  transactions. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  different  lines  of  business  represented  in  the 
marginal  column,  you  need  our  catalogue  constantly  as  a  reference  work. 

It  is  the   Standard  Dictionary  on   Office   Equipment   in  Wood  and  Steel,  the 
largest  one  issued  by  any  concern  in  the  world. 

In  writing  specify  Filing  Cabinet  Catalogue  809-V.     Mailed  free  on  request. 

3Tk  9lobe^Y^rtnckc  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Branch  Store*:  380-382  Broadway,  New  York.       224-228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.       91-93  Federal  Street,  Boston 


hole  made  through  which  he  could  see  any  person 
■who  came  to  him.  A  creditor  one  day  sent  in  his 
name,  and,  having  been  made  to  wait  more  than  a 
reasonable  time,  knocked  for  the  servant  and  asked 
him 

"Will  not  your  master  see  me?" 

"Friend,  he  has  seen  thee,"  replied  the  servant, 
calmly,  "and  does  not  like  the  looks  of  thee." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

The  Reason. —  Young  Man — "Why  do  you  ad- 
vise Miss  Smith  to  go  abroad  to  study  music?  You 
know  she  has  no  talent." 

Old  Man — "I  live  next  door  to  Miss  Smith." — 
Town  and  Country. 


Where  the  Miracle  Came  In. — Dr.  Walter  C. 
Smith,  the  popular  Scotch  poet-preacher,  on  one 
■occasion  tried  to  explain  to  an  old  lady  the  meaning 
of  the  scriptural  expression.  "Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk."  by  saying  that  the  bed  was  simply  a  mat  or 
rug  easily  taken  up  and  carried  away. 

"Xo,  no,"  replied  the  lady.  "I  canna  believe  that. 
The  bed  was  a  regular  four-poster.  There  would 
be  no  miracle  in  walking  away  wi'  a  bit  o'  mat  or  rug 
•on  your  back  " — Argonaut. 


Was  He  Oelirious? — "Almost  every  man,"  says 
a  Baltimore  specialist,  "learns  sooner  or  later  to  think 
of  his  doctor  as  one  of  his  best  friends,  but  this  fact 
does  not  hinder  the  world  from  laughing  at  the 
profession. 

'"How  is  our  patient  this  morning?'  asked  a 
physician,  a  fellow  graduate  of  mine,  of  a  patient's 
brother. 


'"Oh,  he's  much  worse,'  came  from  the  other  in 
a  tone  of  dejection.  'He's  been  delirious  for  several 
hours.  At  three  o'clock  he  said,  "What  an  old 
woman  that  doctor  of  mine  is!"  and  he  hasn't  made 
a  iational  remark  since.'  " — Lippincott's. 


The  Great  Foe.—' ' The  late  Charles  Eliot  Norton, " 
said  a  Bostonian,  "used  humorously  to  deplore  the 
modern  youth's  preference  of  brawn  to  brain. 

"He  used  to  tell  of  a  football  game  he  once  wit- 
nessed. Princeton  had  a  splendid  player  in  Poe — 
you  will  remember  little  Poe? — and  Professor  Norton, 
thinking  of  'The  Raven'  and  'Annabel  Lee,'  said  to 
the  lad  at  his  side: 

"'He  plays  well,  that  Poe.' 

'"Doesn't  he?'  the  youth  cried. 

'"Is  he.' said  Professor  Norton,  'any  relation  to  the 
great  Poe?' 

"'Any  relation''  said  the  youth,  frowning. 
"Why,  he  is  the  great  Poe.'  " — Boston  Herald. 


Out  of  Order. — Champ  Clark  loves  to  tell  of  how 
in  the  heat  of  a  debate  Congressman  Johnson  of 
Indiana  called  an  Illinois  representative  a  jackass. 
The  expression  was  unparliamentary,  and  in  re- 
traction Johnson  said: 

"While  I  withdraw  the  unfortunate  word.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  insist  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  out  of  order." 

"How  am  I  out  of  order?"  yelled  the  man  from 
Illinois. 

"Probably  a  veterinary  surgeon  could  tell  you," 
answered  Johnson,  and  that  was  parliamentary 
enough  to  stay  on  the  record. — Success  Magazine. 


AN 


OPEN  AIR  BED 


Write  for  Free  Literature. 


ROO^fl 


Walsh  Window  Tent  Co. 


344  Franklin  Street 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


SAFETY 


ZJnnOjTj 


w 


HY  shouldn't  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  full  earn- 
ing power  of  your  savings, 

especially  if  it  can  be  done  without  the 
sacrifice  of  safety — You  shouldn't  sac- 
rifice safety  under  any  condition. 
This  Company  issues  Certificates  of 
Deposit  running  for  2  years  and  bear- 
ing 6%  interest.  They  are  backed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
and  are  absolutely  sound   and  secure. 

On   Savings    Accounts,  withdrawable 
on  demand,  we  pay  5  per  cent. 

Write  for  the  booklet  giving  full  information. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building;  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Classified   Columns 


Kaic  for  advertisement*  under  Mil-  bending 

BONDS   AND   MORTGAGES 

FARM  LOANS  not  tine  6<  to  7<  represent 
l)  -'  inv.-t  m.  nt»  t>la>    They  improve 

■  •    ;inil  are  nut  affected  b]    trusts  or 

-  than  Savings  BankH. 
Obtainable  from  $50u00upwar.ls  Gel  posted 
Write      for     free     sample     copy.     Address 
nadnock 
Block.   Chicugo.    It  tells  all   aU>ut  them. 


7r,  eenta  pit  iiu< 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE^ 

Manuscript  revision.     Literary  advice  and 

tding,  indexing. 

->    Albany, 

I  ill  .  or  room  11   198  it  li  Are  .  Louisville,  K> . 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KNLARG1  M  I  STS  for  Den  Deci  rations. 
i  in  in.  i  nlargements  for 
He  with  order.     Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and   Enlarging.     Regular  prioe  list  2c 
•tamp.  KOMI     I.    JOHNSON. 

I  i       't  Photo  Finishing.  Wilkes  Bam,  Pa. 


Authors'    manuscripts  wanted 
branch  <>f  literature.    Fur  publication  in 
volume    form.      CiK'UKANF.     PUBLISH- 
II   1  ribune  Bldg..  New  York  City. 

ORIGINAL    POEMS  WANTED,  with  or 
without    music,     for  new  Song  book.     Also 
Short  Btories  with  moral. 
Rg'    w     I.    PRIOE. Newport.  N.  Y. 


M  \  M'St'l:ir  IS  REVISKD  AND  PLACED 
Willi  PUBLISH!  R    Write. 

I.I  !  I  K  MiY  HI  REATJ, 
fi4  Fort  Green  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Kennel  Directory 


Kulc  for  advertisements)  under  Ibis   hind  1  ng 


75  cents  per  line 


Thf  BOSTON  TERRIER 
mskes  an  ideal 
and  pet.  | 
py  dispi 

ate    mid   true      I 
wmr     of     yur 
niiiht  appreciate  such  for 
n    Christmas     gift        We 
■  rn  from  2  month* 
upwards,    fully  pedigreed 
Ma  prices 
(  i  mit  IDRU 
•Jr.-  Mb  Avrnae 
>rw  lurk  City 


We  Can  Supply  Handsome  Male 
and  Female  Collie  Puppies 

We  have  a  number  of  beautiful  puppies,  bred  from 
the  very  beet  slock,  combining  the  blonds  of  the 
ismous  Champion  Wishnw  Clinker  imported  by  J, 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  at  coat  of  *S.00OOO).  Chsm- 
pion  Squire  of  Tytton  ( imported  at  cost  of  $6,200.00), 
•Ic  Our  prices  sre  reasonable,  ch.aresl  males,  *20 
each;  females,  Sli  each.  Every  puppy  sold  b  ac- 
companied by  a  full  authentic  pedigree.  Our  patrons 
include  the  best  people  of  America,  See  list  of  pa- 
trons in  our  leaflet.  Send  us  an  order  and  we  will 
•lert  our  utmost  to  please  you.  We  ship  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  rh»*«k,  or  mon»-y  order.  \\  a  send 
out  only  perfectly  healthy  puppies,  and  guarantee 
them  as  repr.-- 

VINECRESTFARM  KENNELS,  FslUCboreh.Va. 


Being  overstocked,  we  offer  a  line  of 
GHI.AT  li  W  I  Hl'l'lM 
and  young  atock  that  ia  unique  in  quality 
at  exceptionally  low  prices.  No  Kennel  in 
the  world  haa  bitter,  li.  f.  rencos  and  testi- 
monials of  satisfied  customers  given.  The 
home  of  home-bred  champions. 

Anr  Kennels. It  linen.  **.  Y. 

Ill  ss|  \\      WOI.FIIOI  Mis. 
Regiatereil  litter  for  Male.  Champion  atock. 
Guaranteed  sweet  tempered  and  the  hand- 
somcxt  breed  in  the  world    Mulea  *50.      Fe- 
males $85.         JOHN  D.  SULLIVAN. 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

SETTERS  and  POINTERS 

Ready  to  take  with  you  on  your  fall  hunt. 
Now  l.eing  worked  on  game  daily.  Nothing 
but  beat  pedigree  stock.  Puppieealso.  Write 
for  li-t.  W.  A.  PIXLEY. 

6002  Cnaa  Street.  Omaha.  Neb. 


1    have  lor   sale   a   beautifully  marked    trlealor 

OO  l_l_l  E 

(Female,  A.k.C.  S.  It.,  117,714. 

She  comes  from  champion  stock  and 
combined  the  blood  of  twenty  of  the  moat 
famous  Colliea  that  ever  lived. 

She  is  a  grand  individual  and  the  man 
who  shows  her  will  have  a  winner.  She 
has  a  long,  clean  head,  perfect  Collie  ex- 
pression, fine  legs,  feet  and  general  con- 
formation, and  heavy  coat  of  the  right 
texture.  She  is  18  months  old,  playful, 
Hpirited,  obedient,  faithful;  fond  of 
children:  houaebroken.  She  is  not  a 
cheap  dog.  but  she  is  a  good  dog  from 
every  viewpoint. 

For  photographs,  full  pedigree,  etc 
address  B.  N.  W,  in  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest. 


DOGS  DOGS  DOGS 

The  Kennel  Review 

An     Illustrated    Monthly    Devoted 

Exclusively  to  Dogs 
Sam.  1.  Copy  Frets  -  Siibserlptlon  $1  per  year 
We  are  now  running  several  series  of  articles  of  great 
interest  to  gun  duff  men,  via...  "Wnirii  AkktiikBkbt, 
Gbadka  ob  Llkwklmnb"  by  Thomas  Johnson. 
"Gbkat  Bveun  Bsttkb  Ban,  Part  and  Present" 
by  EL  s.  BevftB,  "Dour  I  Havk  Shot  Over,*'  by 
Jeese  Sherwood. 

And  "Early  Field  Trials"  by  It.  Waters 

We  devote  more  spare  to  follies  than  any  dor 
paper  In  Amerien.  If  you  want  to  rearh  Western 
II. at  lliner.  advertise  In  Till  KINNU.  KET1EW. 
The  best  ii. I, ,  ,  Using  medium  and  the  Oldest  Hog; 
Magailne  published   west  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer. 

Ajpbm 

C.  W.  BUTTLES 

5»lli  and  Jarkson  kf(  .      MNStS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


•N<OT«  II  «  OI.I.II.S"  ,„it  of  winning 
■ire*  I'nps  anil  grown  Stock.  Two.  houae- 
broken; kin'l  to  children;  good  companions. 
II    1  M.I.I. KIN<i,  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

Owner  lining  \ broad  3ACRITK  I 

bit  nod.  IcU,  anil  bench  winning  Pointers.  [m- 
ported  dams.  Printed  peiligrp.-.*  ami  particular*.  "I 
the   -■    ret  .v    '  (III  >TltV  (  l.llt."  list  Koek,  B.C. 


Classified  Columns 


RastC  foi'  advertisements,  miller  till-  bending 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


iinw  in  \i  >ki  \  GOOD  INOOM1  cn  \ 
BMAIaL  Investment  in  Automatic  Cigar 
Vending  Machine*  ia  told  in  advertise- 
ment! in  M  .i  i  rybody'i  and  the 
Argosy  for  February.  We  will  pay  your 
K  It.  fan-  to  St  Louis  and  back  hoi 
if.  after  making  a  thorough  Investigation 
ia  our  factory,  you  do  not  find  that  our 
machines  are  exact!]  as  we  represent  them 
tobe.  Write  toda;  for  booklet  and  complete 

information.         MM      1  SI  I  RN  A  1  1(  I.N  AL 

Q    MACH1NI 
227   Cheatuui  Street.  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


BD1LI)  A  18.000  HI  SIM  B8    n  two  years. 
Let  us  start  >  on   in  the   collection  I 
No  capital  needed;  big  Bald.    We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  mone -. ;  refer  bnaineaa  to 
you.     Writ.- to  la.    for  free  pointers  and  new 

6 Ion.    American  Collection  Service. 
i  State,  Detroit,    Michigan 


BE  YOl'It  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail- 
drier  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGER  CO.. 
156  Washington  St.  Chicago.  111. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PUR- 
CHASED. I  pay  more  than  the  companies 
Expert  insurance  advice.  15  Years  expe- 
rience.   Circulars  free.    WM.  L.  RHODES, 

Life  Insurance  Lawyer, 
1429  Williamson  Bldg..       Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BOOKS   AND  PUBLICATIONS 


FREEMASONRY:  Its  relation  to  our 
Republic  shown  in  "The  New  and  Free 
Thought  in  Poll!  i  -  "  s  l  .furies,  price 
J.  In  eta.  or  both  locts.  Also  Pa- 
triotic After-Election  Post  Cards  of  Hon 
W  II  I. .ft.  W.  .1.  Bryan.  J.  B.  Forakerand 
Eugenfl  V  Debl  for  10  cents  the  4.  All 
mailed  in  plain  envelopes  on  r. 
price  by  B.  T.  MAUsHaII.  pi 
ISi;    (JO..  Brockton.  Mass, .  Box  I fei 


Socialism  inevitable      Enow  why?    Read 

alists"  MJ  cents;    •('ommon  Sense 

of    Socialism'      tl         Both     postpeid     »1 3f 

S.  A.  BLOCH.  6K]  D  Oakley  Ave..  Chicago. 


I  Kl  I  New  Thought,  its  progress  and  its 
limitations  and  other  literature.  Sent  upon 
application.  W     I      Gould, 

owl  l'elham,  Boston,  Mass. 


a  i 
11. 


POULTRY  AND  PETS 


PETS  I  Angora  kittens  »5  00  each, 
all  colors.  Singing  canaries  tl. 75  each, with 
suitable  cage,  »a0".  Talking  parrots  »8  00 
each.  White  toy  poodle  pups,  males  11600 
each,  females  $12.00.  Fox  terrier  pups  15.00 
each.  Catalogue  of  pet  stock  sent  upon 
request.  HOPE'S  PET  SHOP 
36  N.  Ninth  St..  Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCORPORATE  your  Business.  Beoure 
Oapital.  Increase  Credit.  Limit  Liability. 
Representatives  Wanted.  AMERICAN 
REALTY   TRUST   CO.,    Wilmington.  Del. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


WE  REBUILD  second  hand  typewriters 
in  our  own  factory,  make  them  like  new. 
Guarantee   big  saving  and   "real"  rebuilt 

foods.  Free  trial  at  our  expense,  and  monu- 
acturers'  guarantee  of  one  year.  Write 
today.  GRADY  REBUILT  TYPEWRIT  KK 
CO..    60    Dearborn    Street.    Chicago. 


Tvpewriters  — Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington.  $12.00;  8mith  Premier.  $15.00; 
Oliver.  S29  00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Kirh  .Km. 37.2'.7  W.125thSt.N.Y. 

i  YP.  W  IUTERS  SlaugbterediUnderwoods. 
Olivers.  Remingtons.  Smiths,  (all  makes)  $15 
to $35.  Send  for  "Bargain List."  Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter  Ex..  245  B'way.  N.  Y.  Reliable. 


FOR    MEN 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  CLUB  organ- 
izing to  buy  a  splendid  preserve  in  Florida 
Membership  and  dues  very  reasonable  but 
references  will  be  required,  acceptable  tc 
Board  of  Trustees,  if  unknown  to  some 
member.  Write  for  details  to 
.l-W.  Spain,  Quitman.  Ga. 

FOR   BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


TYPEWRITER  WORK.  Kxperienced 
male  typist  wishes  work  to  be  done  at  home 
evening*.  First  class  work.  Trustworthy. 
Finest  references.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
Box  181,  Literary  Digest. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED. -Railway  Mail  Clerka;  Customi 
Employees;  Clerka  at  Washington.  Com- 
mencement salary  $S00  00.  No  "layoffs". 
Many  examinations  soon.  Preparation  free. 
Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
n.-pt     I  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Roquemore  A  Co's  celebrated  Pit  Games, 
the  finest  in  the  U.S.  If  yon  want  the  best 
write  us  enclosing  stamp  for  circular. 

ROQCEMORE  A   00., 
Upson  County.  Thomaston,  Ga. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent 
abilltv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  as  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Waahington. 

PATENT8  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents- What  and  How  to  Invent";  M- 
pnge  Guide  Book  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VOORMAN. 
1106  F  St.. Washington.  D.C. 


PATENTS    that     PROTECl-Our     three 

books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 

centa  Stamps.    R  8.  A  A.  B.  LACEY, 

Rooms  18  to  28  Pacific    Bldg.. 

Washington.    D    O.  Established  IMS. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"JUBILEE  EDITION"  of  PAGE  CATA- 
LOG FREE-Issued  in  celebration  of  the 
Quarter-Centennial  of  Page  Fence.  Tells 
why  over  800.000  farmers  buy  Page  Fence, 
made  of  High-Carbon,  Open-Hearth.  Spring 
Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical fence  on  the  market.  Send  to-day 
for    Free    "Jubilee  Catalog" 

PAGE  WOM  N  W  IK1     PENCE  CO.. 

BoxllSt; Adrian.  Mich. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED   HAMS, 

one  year   old    (8   to    14    lbs.  i    25c.    per   lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
Pcrcellville.  VlBOrNIA. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ACTING.  Elocution.  Oratory.  We  teach. 
thia  fascinating  and  profitable  art  by  mall 
end  prepare  you  for  the  stage  or  speakers' 
platform.  Booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  free. 
|  Hi  \.,u  SCHOOLS  OF  ELOCUTION. 
Ill  Gran  I  Opera  LTonee,  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FIRST  CLASS  FARM  FOR  SALE  ? 

A  rich,  fertile  tract  of  land  with  well  constructed  buildings  ? 

The  200,000  men  of  means  who  subscribe  for  this  magazine,  have 
always  been  unusually  responsive  to  the  announcements  of  farms  which  have 
appeared  in  our  Real  Estate  Department. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  place  and  let  us  submit  attractive  adver- 
tising copy  for  your  approval. 

And  be  sure  to  include  in  your  description,  the  number  of  rooms  in  the 
house,  the  number  and  kind  of  outbuildings,  how  the  farm  is  watered  and 
fenced,  and  how  far  it  is  from  the  railroad  station.  Most  important  of  all, 
tell  us  what  crops  you  raise  and  how  heavy  they  are. 

We  can  open  up  at  a  very  limited  cost,  a  field  for  the  sale  of  high-class 
country  property  which  is  as  broad  as  the  nation. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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GOING  TO  TRAVEL? 

GET  THE  MOST  HELPFUL  RECENT  BOOKS 

GOING  ABROAD? 

Get  the  very  latest  "  The  Travelers  Handbook."  All 
about  ocean  travel;  travel  in  Europe.  Tells  when  to  tip, 
where  to  dine,  what  to  say  in  a  foreign  tongue,  gives  rates 
of  fare,  what  to  see,  etc.  Automobile  routes,  fees,  etc. 
By  Josephine  Tozier.  Cloth,  $1.00;  or  read  "Aboard  and 
Abroad,"  by  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.  Very  instructive  and 
entertaining.     European  notes.     75  cents. 

GOING  TO  PARIS? 

Be  sure  to  read  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  books:  (1)  "How 
Paris  Amuses  Itself."  Illustrated.  $1.50.  (2)  "Parisians 
Out-of-Doors."  How  they  live,  where  they  go  and  what 
they  do  in  summer-time.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  (3)  "The 
Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris."     $1.20. 

GOING  TO  LONDON? 

Don't  miss  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  book  "  In  London  Town." 
Shows  you  the  real  Johnny  Bull  as  you  would  not  other- 
wise see  him.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Also  Fred'k  Hast- 
ings's "  Back  Streets  and  London  Slums."     25  cents. 

GOING  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND? 

Study  Dr.  Nicol's  "  Recent  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands," 
50  cents ;  also  Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell's  "  Footprints  of 
Christ,"  $  1. 50;  also  Delitsch's  "A  Day  in  Capernaum," 
75  cents;  also  Delitsch's  "Jewish  Artisan  Life  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,"  75  cents;  also  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ," 
50  cents,  and  Farrar's  "  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  50  cents. 

GOING  TO  INDIA? 

You  will  find  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter's  "A  Winter  in 
India,"  very  instructive,  75  cents;  also  Max  Muller's 
"India:  What  Can  It  Teach  Us?"     $1.00. 

GOING  TO  AFRICA? 

"Things  Seen  in  Morocco,"  by  A.  T.  Dawson,  will  also 
fully  repay  your  time  and    expense.     Illustrated.     $2.50. 

GOING  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS? 

"  The  Pacific  Islanders,"  by  Delavan  L.  Pierson,  will  delight 
you  with  wonderful  missionary  experiences  there.     $1.00. 

GOING  TO  HAWAII  ? 

The  best  book  is  by  John  R.  Musick,  entitled  "  Hawaii : 
Our  New  Possessions."     546  pp.,  elaborately  illustrated. 

$2.75. 

GOING  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's  "Washington:  Its  Sights  and 
Insights."     Illustrated.     $1.00. 

GOING  OUT  WEST? 

Read  Frances  McElrath's  ranch-life  story :  "  The  Rustlar," 
full  of  cowboy  dash,  $  1 .20;  also  Joaquin  Miller's  "  '49.  The 
Gold  Seeker  of  the  Sierras,"  75  cents ;  also  "  The  Socialist 
and  Prince,"  by  Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  $1.50;  also  "Mar 
vels  of  the  New  West,"  by  Wm.  M.  Thayer, illustrated,  $3.75* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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ROUND  the  WORLD 


Exclusive,  Exoeptti 
i  m  wsiiti  ui  i\  i'mc  i 


;,1  Tours 
IN   JIARIII 
IS    months'    lour   letting  In   Ant-nit,  I47S0 

7  nu is'    lour  leaving  la   Oatotasr,  SB7AO 

Various  Boutea      Send  for  [tinorarlei 

COLLI  i:i:  TO!  Its  COMPANY 
til  llohsiuii  Strut  Hotton.  ilu-. 


&ol)son's  £>to  UtorlD  Cotirfi 

Two  delightful  tours  to  Europe.  First 
leaving  March  4ii>.  s  s.  "Carmnnla"  for 
Bpain.Sioily,  Italy.  The  Riviera,  Marseilles, 

Paris.  Loudon  II  w  i-ks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing July  Hth  for  Italy.  Switzerland,  (lt>r 
many,  Fran,-,.  Holland.  Belgium,  England 
and  Scotland.    Exclusively  First  olaaa, 

Send     lor      Itineraries. 

Mr«.  E.  A.  UtinsON,    10  Bruee  Atp.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Novel  Tour  January  23. 
www  ■  n        Eftgt    Bnd    Wegt    (,,mHts 

AMERICA    "•)'}■  Arros.R  the  ^ndes. 

,,..,..,.,..    "_  Itineraries  rendv. 

IOU.VRR    Till  US    CO..   |J,    ItovMon   s...    It,„t„„ 

Palesrinp  anH  Fo-vnr  T,on  W(f'ks  »i i «h 

1  UlCMIlie  dllU  Cgypi  class  tour;  about 
£&.i.. "s""1  P'ioeaj  Dedrle,  February  2Uth. 
GRISWOLD,  28A  Shelter  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IV  AIM,  KM  TO  I.OXIfO.V        -  MS.IO 

British  I.I,  s  Tour  .....  $05 
Berlin  Vienna— Athens—  llomj-  London  -ISO 
8.  II.  I.ONGLF.Y,  314  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mam. 


THE   RIVIERA- 
ITALY     GREECE 


A  n  Ideal  Spring  Tour 
Can  you  sail  for  Europe  in   February? 
Let  us  write  you  of  our  plans. 

SKND   FOK   CLLUSTBATICD    ANNOUNCKMKNT 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


Intelligent  European  Travel 

Includes   expert  culture,!  leadership,  'leisurely    itin- 
eraries,  first   class,    every   comfort    and   expense 

The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Applelon,  Wisconsin 


WHY  MOT  SEE  YUCATAN  ? 

YUCATAN  hes  next  door  to  all  points  of  in- 
terestinthetropicsoftheWestemHemisphere 
and  is  easily  reached.  Her  ancient  ruins  are 
a  wonder.  TOURS  by  the  magnificent 
WARD  LINE"  steamers  from  New  York 

Special  Arrangements  US&^ 

Sand  for  literature  to  Dept.  B,  "WARD  LINE," 

NEW  YORK 

or  YUCATAN  TOI  Its  BUREAU 

P.  O.  Boi  2,  .  Progress,  Yucatan,  Mexico 


MEXICO 


All  daylight  travel  in 
private  train.  Spend 
30  Diamond  Days  in 
wondrous  Mexico. 
Congenial  party,  limited.  40  cities,  includ- 
ing •  Martll  «;i-ns."Everv  comfort,  Phvsi- 
sician    in    attendance.  One    price    includes 

"".A'EPt6,?,^;?^  .w,rite  for  particulars  of  this 
and  EUROPEAN  Tours. 

BKVA.YT-*PK.\<:K    KM  lis 
457  Monatluock  Bldgr.,  Chicago 


MEDITERRANEAN1      EUROPE 

Attractive  itinerary     Private  nnrtv.  Moder- 
ate cost.   Mn.  Shelton,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Small 


Three  European  Tours  J£„Le,acc 

panied  by  leader  and  chaperon.  Best  accommodations 
Highest  references  Automobile  and  motor-bnatexcur- 
s.ons.      E.W.Van  Ueusen,  542  W.124thSt.,n.Y. City. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  SS 

rience  Europe,  Egypt,  chaperones  young 
ladiesabroad  againthiswinter.  Veryhighest 
references.  Address  16 South  Brighton  Ave., 
Chelsea,  N.  J.,  or  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


THE  OUTER  CIRCLE.  »<>  Season,  April  15,  1909. 
1st  Class.  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  Spam,  Nice,  Monte 
Carlj,  Genoa,  Pisa.  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii.  Florence. 
Venice,  Budapesth,  Vienna.  Pragne,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Holland,  Belgium.  Paris,  London.  Circulars  ready. 
WilliamT.  Shki-hkkd.  543  Boylston St. ,  Boston.Mass. 


CI  IDODC  ,la  MEDITERRANEAN 
CUnUrC  llth  Season-3  Sum- 
mer Tours,  Best  Routes.  Lowest  Prices. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

SOU  Bassoa.  limited  Parties.  Excep- 
tional advantage!.  Dr. and  Mrs.  Howard 
8.  I'uln*,  Ms  Ridge  8t.,GlentFalIi,N.V. 


To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"  The  Travelers'  Handbook  "  is  just  what  yoc 
will  need.  Full  of  hints.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wag. 
ualls  Company,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


GOING  ABROAD?  «&  *&& 

el  "  The  Traveller's  Handbook."  It's  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  and  indispensable 
for  your  comfort.  12  mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Kew  York 
and  London. 


NEW  SERVICE  TO 

NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA 

i»,  i ii.h 1 1 ui  South  Sea  Tours 
For   Rest    and    Pleasure. 

Kelt  Zealand,    the  world's  wonderland,  is 

now  at  its  beat.  Geysers,  n,,i  Lakes  and 
other  thermal  wonders,  surpassing  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  favorite  S.8.  Mariposa  sails 
from  San  Franoisoo  tor  Tahiti,  Fi  bruaryj, 

March  10.  April  IS,  connecting  wit  ti  Union 
Line  for  Wellington.  New  Zealand  The 
only  passenger  line  from  u.  s.  to  New  Zea- 
land. Only  *J60.  First-clnss  to  Wellington 
and  hack.  To  Tahiti  and  return,  flrst-class, 
*125,-28-day   trip.       For    itineraries,    write 

OCEANIC     I.IVi: 
«i7:t  Market  Street,       Ban  I'riinciMn 

FlflRlflA       Elorenco  Villa,  in  the 

■  WHI1»II|  heart  of  the  famed  lake 
region.  A  resort  eombining  metropolitan 
eomforts  and  luxuries  with  plantation  life. 
500  acres  orange  groves.  Hunting  anil  fish- 
ing.    Rates  and   booklet    upon   application. 

H.  GUY  NICK  KRSON, 
Florence  Villa  Station,  -  Florida. 


"Travel  Free  from  Care" 

it  realized  in 

Bartlett*s   Select  Tours 


532  Walnut   Street 


Marsters' 

"TRAVEL" 

Magazines 

FREE 


No.  12  describes  100  at- 
tractive, inexpensive  tours 
to  Florida,  the  South, 
Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Bermuda,  Panama, 
etc.  No.  13  devoted  to  Forhign  Tours 
and  contains  itineraries  of  a  series  of  high 
class  excursions  to  Europe  during 
Spring,  Summer.    Free  on  application  to 

MARSTERS'  TOURS 


31  West  30th  Street 
New  York 


298  Washington  Street 
Boston 


Personally  Escorted  Tours  Through 

The  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  FLORIDA 

Italy  and  The  Riviera 

Limited  Membership.    High  Class.    Lowest 
rates.    Write  for  Booklets. 

GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  CO. 

New  York:  1  Madison  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:  200  N.  15th  Street. 


ROUND 

THE         $1425 


(Scatoel  &oxietp 


ft  U  It  L II       fournentj 

Remarkable     Four  _  .... 

Months'  Tours;  Mag    Berkeley  Building, 

nificent  Steamships;       R„c  „„    Macc 
First    Class  thronchoiil.         BOS ,011,  WiaSS. 


TRAVEL.    WITH 


DUNNING 

EGYPT-  PALESTINE— TURKEY-GREECE 

Sail  January  and  February,  1909. 

Send  for   Booklet. 

H.  W.  Donning  &  Co.,102  Cong' I  Honse,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO    ELROPE--THE    IDEAL    WAV 

Ideal  European  Tours 
20  Library  Place,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


EUROPE 


Economy     11         COKfi 
mi  >i>n  it   roi  i;v   JtOU 

Mediterranean  —  Western     'mi  rope — British  Isles. 
Robinson  Tours  liept.  1    w  ebsl  ei  .  >l  nss. 


EUROPE  gSjUS  «£  $250 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  175  up.  British  Islea, 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany 
An«lria.  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  Apply  NOW- 
THE  TEMPI, K  TOl'RS,  8.Z.  Beacon  St.,  Boston.Mass. 


CDCC  TRID  *n  Europe  or  in  America 
rntt  I  nir  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


TRY  LIMITED,   conducted  parties  to- 

CIIDflDC  in  April,  Hay  ..lune.July.  EverythingFiret 
CUnUl  L  Class.  "Old  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free. 
1>E  POTTER  TOURS,  82  Broadway, N.Y.( 30th  Tear> 


A  DAY  in  CAPERNAUM 
A  busy   day  in  Christ's    ministry. 
I2m0.   Cloth.  75cts.  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Co. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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aiiiornia 

The  happy  days  glide  swiftly  by  in   California,  where 
every  hour   is   filled  with    rare    delights.      The   happy 
moments  glide  as  swiftly  during  that  joyous  three-day  trip  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Daily  over  the  lowest-altitude  and  most  southerly  route  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  to   Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  afford- 
ing the  only  through  sleeping  car  service,  by  any  line,  between 
Chicago  and  Santa  Barbara. 

#T    Wrile  for  new  illustrated  California  book,  in  colors, 
^^  describing  train  and  trip.      Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Rock  Island  Lines 
1815  La  Salle  Station,  Chi   aco 

|  A  Hundred  Golden  Hours  at  Sea 

on  one  of  the  magnificent 

Southern   Pacific  Steamships 

Suites,  Staterooms.  Baths,  Library,  Smoking  Room,  Unexcelled  Cuisine 

between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

is  a  fitting  prelude  for  a  visit  to 

A  Kingdom  for  Five  Days 

New  Orleans 

Ruled  by  King  Carnival  of  Mardi  Gras 

FEBRUARY  18  to  23,  1909 
For  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  S01  iherN  Pa<  ifk   Agbni  at  %J 

Kinr  Yoal  CHICAOO  Raw  OKMUHI  Boai    II  run  Ai>ri  riiiA  I    mi  Baltiboei  jfi 

.  -<     ITOWuhinftonSl     B3J  Chaitnut  St    111  N.WuhiOftoaSL    »  W    Baltimore  St.       QWk 


Ifcie  €5m6o»w3  STATIONERY 

L,7j      Baalnes*.  profi  I;  impressive,  distinot- 

BW  |TI 

II  IRPKR,  *  oliiiiiiiin  Bloek,  Colunabna,  O. 


>£W 


"Get  There' 

nta  i 

you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

MVl1    _ 

I.     I  .  Zcyllntlen.alr  cvle'1.-— 

,.nA<    ■  ■     ■  ■  ]*r,  1  smoI— 

1  ral,  1  rgMoUna.  iii^i.rM^ 

Write  for  Book  No.  A   I  59^_ 
CLACK    MFO,   CO.,    124   E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago,   ill. 
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Kift.-i  11  hudjonii     I  tpald. 

Craldar'a  Carmlclda  lei  pi  fowli  b.'Allhj. 
B.  H.  CREIOER,  Rhooma,  Pa. 


GET  POSTED  ON  PARIS  BEFORE  YOU  START- It  will 

i-nir  aitei  V(ui  .11  1  iVf        "   I  I  11  .'.      I 

.■.ill,"  by  !■'.  Berkeley  Smith  tuition  of  that 

■  1,1  whli  h  rei  in  the  ( ipil  il  ol 

the  world1*  fun     One  hundrei  puvating 

half-page  And 

■   IM.llll    I     ll    \t     ill    ' 

Third  Edition.     Punk  ft  WagnaJLi  Com- 

•  p  l.  .mil  London. 


Couldn't   Stand  the  Teat.       Porter." 

Thus    ■  ,r   for   London   hailed   a   railway 

servant  at  :i  small  Scottish  station. 

■   man  instinctively  held  out  his  hand. 

"Do  you  thil  well  enough  tied  to  trust 

going  ii 

"Weel,    111  11I    the    porter,  dropping 

the  parcel  with  a  bang.  "Shell  get  that  here,  an' 
she'll  net  that  at  the  junction"  giving  it  another 
die.]!  'and  she'll  get  THAT  at  Perth!"  -banging 
it  so  lustily  that  all  the  contents  scattered  over  the 
pavement.  "Weel,  sir.  if  she  he  goin'  farther  than 
Perth,  she'll  nae  do  whatever!"      Illustrated  Mail. 

Not  that  Kind.  "You  see,"  said  the  professor, 
"the  science  of  chemistry  depends  on  the  discovery 
of  certain  affinities  —  " 

"Pardon  me."  interrupted  Miss  Prym.  "I  trust 
the  conversation  can  proceed  without  drifting  into 
scandal." — Washington  Star. 


The  Sunday-School  Teacher.  "And  now, 
children,  can  you  tell  me,  when  Balaam  and  his  ass 
conversed,  what  language  they  spoke  in*" 

Little  Harry  Green.  —"Please,  sir,  Assyrian." 
—  TUc  BeUman, 


Prepared.      Hi       "Fifty  miles  an  hour!     Are  you 
brave?" 

a  allowing  anoth  ,r  pint  of  dust  i  -    "  Yes.  dear. 
I'm  full  of  grit ."      (  In    iko  Xcws. 


No   Experience.     .'        Dybr — "H         <■ 

erience  in  taking  care  of  children'" 
APPLICANT — " No,    ma'am.      Heretofore    I've   only 
worked  for  the  best  families."-  Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign, 

December  27  Eleven  men  arc  killed  in  a  riot  at 
Tungau,  jo  miles  north  of  Amoy,  following  an 
endeavor  to  enforce  the  antiopium  edict. 

December  28— Over  100.000  persons  lose  their  lives 
in  an  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicih 
tically  no  towns  on  cither  side  of  the  strait  have 
escaped  destruction  or  damage  from  the  shock  or 
tidal  wave. 
Turkey  refuses  the  Austrian  proposals  for  a  sett.  •- 
ment  of  the  annexation  dispute. 

«r  21).—  A    1.  bington 

ites  t u.it   Arthur  S.  Cheney,  Americi 

sul   at    Messina,   and    Mrs.    Cheney   were    killed    by 

the  earthquake  in  that  region. 

December  30      It    is    reported    that    the    dead    in 
Calabria  and  Sicily  may  number   150.000:    it  is 
believed  that  too. 000  persons  perished  in 
and  ReggiO  alone. 

December   ;i        Wilbur   Wright    breaks   all    previous 

.it    Le    Mans.    Prance,   with  a 

tlight  of   2  hours  and   <)  mini 
Belgium  re  leases  the   Piking  Hankow  Railroad   to 
China,    following   the   payment  of  the   redemption 
price,  about  $.$0,000,000. 

Domestic. 

W  18HING 

December  .'7        Announcement  is  made  at  t! 

House  "t  a  plan  for  a  conference  looking  toward 

iiservation  of  the  natur.i  ■  ■   North 

America  to  be  held  at  the  White  House  February 
ik  next, 

December  .•<)      The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State    111     the    nexl     administration    is    off) 

Beekman  Winthrop,  who  accepts  it. 

December  i>->      Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  m 

man    Ambassador,    is   formal]  to   the 

I 'i.    ident  at  the  White  1 1 

December  <i      The   United   Stat  d   $00,- 

gold   and   $37,299,700  in  silver  in   i-io;, 

en  out  in  Waatrinj 

1  '.  1  ■  ' 
Dei  ember  .•'>      The    jury    in    I 

•  ith    the    murder   • 

tucky, 
Decemb  ham    Ruef,    formerly 

bribery  in  granting  a  United  R 


Our  n  :  mention  Thi  i.itkhakv  Diont  when  writing  i"  idTertunn. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


AT  SWORDS'  POINTS  IN  WASHINGTON 

ALTIIO  long  looked  for,  the  opening  of  hostilities  between 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress  has  come  with  a  rush 
that  for  the  moment  staggers  even  an  expectant  press.  The  fight 
is  on  with  a  vigor  never  dreamed  of,  says  a  Washington  correspon- 
dent, who  adds  that  the  battle  is  shaping  itself  along  totally  unex- 
pected lines  :  and  the  end,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  may  be 
beyond  anybody's  guessing.  The  end  of  last  week  saw  both 
branches  busy  assailing  the  President,  whose  immediate  counter- 
blast was  the  publication  of  a  statement  accusing  Senator  Tillman, 
one  of  his  most  virulent  critics,  of  dishonest  conduct  in  an  Oregon 
land  deal.  In  the  House  the  drastic  report  of  the  "spanking  com- 
mittee" was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  212  to  35,  while  in  the  Senate  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  directed  to  investigate  the  legality  of  the 
President's  action  in  permitting  the  Steel  Trust  to  absorb  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  For  the  present,  interest  cen- 
ters chiefly  on  the  action  of  the  House  in  tabling  the  offending 
portion  of  the  President's  annual  message,  together  with  his  later 
"'explanatory"  Secret-Service  message  in  its  entirety. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
8  President  Roosevelt,  protesting  against  the  action  of  Congress 
in  cutting  down  the  Secret-Service  appropriation  and  otherwise 
restricting  the  activities  of  that  service,  stated  that  "the  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  the  provision  was  that  the  Congressmen  did 
not  themselves  wish  to  be  investigated  by  Secret-Service  men." 
Interpreting  these  words  as  an  impeachment  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December 
17  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  President  for  an  explanation  of 
his  words.  On  January  4.  this  "explanation  "  was  forthcoming  in 
the  form  of  a  message  asserting  that  "  I  have  made  no  charges  of 
corruption  against  Congress  nor  against  any  member  of  the  pres- 
ent House."  and  surmising  on  the  part  of  Congress  "an  entire  fail- 
ure to  understand  my  message."  In  response  the  House  Committee 
which  has  the  matter  in  hand  reported  in  part  that  "We  consider 
the  language  of  the  President  in  his  message  of  December  8,  190S. 
unjustified  and  without  basis  of  fact,  and  that  it  constitutes  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House."  It  added  to  its  report  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  : 

"Resolved.  That  the  House,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
prerogatives,  declines  to  consider  any  communication  from  any 
source  which  is  not  in  its  own  judgment  respectful  ;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  special  committee  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from 
any  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  President's  annual  message 


as  relates  to  the  Secret  Service  and  is  above  set  forth,  and  that  the 
said  portion  of  the  message  be  laid  on  the  table  ;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  message  of  the  President  sent  to  the  House 
on  January  4.  1909,  being  unresponsive  to  the  inquiry  of  the  House, 
and  constituting  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  by 
questioning  the  motives  and  intelligence  of  members  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights  and  functions,  be  laid  on  the 
table." 

Not  since  the  time  of  Andrew  Johnson  has  a  quarrel  between 
Congress  and  President  reached  such  dimensions.  The  shot 
against  Mr.  Tillman,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Titnes,  "  has  plainly  staggered  the  Senate,"  and  he  adds  : 
"  From  a  very  authoritative  source  comes  the  strong  intimation 
that  if  the  President  cares  to  do  so  he  can  deliver  a  similar  blow, 
or  series  of  them,  to  the  House."  In  the  same  dispatch  we  read 
further  : 

"At  the  White  House  it  is  openly  said  there  is  not  the  least 
concern  what  either  the  House  or  Senate  does  or  says  about  the 
President.  The  only  thing  which  concerns  him  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Secret  Service  to  its  old  status.  But  it  is  pointed  out  this 
evening  that  after  the  disclosures  he  has  made  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  for  Congress  now  to  enact  the  old  provision  regarding 
the  Secret  Service  without  making  a  plea  of  guilty  to  his  charge 
that  its  chief  reason  for  making  the  restriction  was  the  fear  of  per- 
sonal investigation  of  its  members." 

On  every  side  are  heard  expressions  of  editorial  regret  over  the 
unseemly  developments  at  Washington.  "The  short  session  gives 
every  promise  of  being  not  only  short  but  ugly,"  remarks  the  New 
Haven  Register.  "  An  enmity  akin  to  hatred  between  the  two  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  been  growing  up  for  several  years," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  which  continues  : 

"Party  and  personal  prudence  tended  to  mitigate  its  expression, 
but  now  that  the  President  is  going  out  of  office  it  has  broken  out 
with  fury.  On  the  one  side,  individual  Congressmen  now  deem  it 
safe  to  express  opinions  they  have  long  entertained,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's partizans  are  retorting  in  a  similar  spirit.  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent, volubly  talking  to  visitors,  makes  no  scruple  about  question- 
ing the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  Congress,  while  the  lounge- 
rooms  of  the  Capitol  are  filled  with  men  who  challenge  not  only 
the  wisdom  and  the  sincerity  but  the  sanity  of  the  President." 

Many  papers  compare  the  situation  to  the  clash  between  Emperor 
William  and  the  Reichstag,  while  some  add  the  hope  that  the  out- 
come may  not  be  different.  "  The  truth  is,"  remarks  the  Rochester 
Post,  "that  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  eagerness  to  strengthen 
the  Secret  Service,  wrote  eagerly,  hurriedly,  carelessly,  and  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office  and  the 
respect  with  which  an  American  Executive  should  deal  with  the 
law-making  branch  of  the  Government."     By  way  of  comment  the 
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New  N  » •!  k  Sun  pertinently  quotes  the  follow  ing  sentence  from  one 
i  i  Mi.  Roosevelt's  own  works,  his  "Life  «>i  Oliver  Cromwell": 
"Had  Cromwell  not  become  cursed  with  the  love  of  power,  had 
lit-  not  acquired  a  dictatorial  habit  of  mind  and  the  fatal  incapacity 
knowledge  that  there  might  be  righteousness  in  other  methods 
his  own,  he  would  certainlj  have  avoided  a  break  with  this 
Parliament."     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

formal  action  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives,  in  which 

his  nun  party  lias  a  lar*e  majority,  is  a  declaration  that  his  mes- 

contained  statements  not  onlj  in  derogation  oi  the  privileges 

ut  the  1  louse,  but  '  unfounded 
in  fact.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  very  free  with  the  lie; 
now  he  lias  it  fastened  upon 
himself,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  ol 
the  I  louse.     1  [e  brought  this 

upon    himself.       What     really 

had  happened  was  well  stated 
yesterday  by  Representative 
Sherley.  The  President,  in  a 
hurst  ol  reckless  vituperation, 
had  grossly  libeled  the  mem- 
bers of  (  on- le-s.  When  ta- 
ken to  task,  two  courses  were 
open  to  him  :  he  might  prove 
his  charges  true  :  or,  if  lie 
could  not  do  that,  he  might 
withdraw  his  offensive  words 
and  apologize.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  neither.  The  natu- 
ral result  was  the  arraignment 

of  his  judgment  and  the  im- 
peachment of  his  veracity  by 
the  I  louse.  N 0  air  of  bra- 
vado about  this,  such  as  is 
now  reported  from  the  White 
House,  can  conceal  the  real 
nature  ot  the  occurrence.     Mi. 

Roosevelt    may    pretend    not 

'      "      BUSBEV,  ,()    CarC)   )lUt     we    may    l)t.    su,(. 

:.ni. -iii-    about       I,,-  does  c.iri-.        He  has    said 

v';"        that     there     was     to     he    'no 

declare-,  m  !<••  '  wlmlh   withnut   tmnnl.i-  . 

t,onii,   •■•         Mr     Buibey  is  private        Andrew-Johnson   husmess     in 

his  Administration.    But  now. 

not    only    has   he  got    hiinsell 

at  loggerheads  with  Congress  as  Johnson  did,  hut  finds  himselJ 
solemnly  declared  by  the  House  to  be  guilty  of  a  more  serious 
moral  fault  than  Johnson  was  ever  charged  with.    No  loud  Rough- 

Rider  laughter  can  make  this  appear  a  jol 

The  country  is  " interested  hut  not  edified,"  remarks  the  New 

Yoik  Times,  which  compares  the  affair  to  "a  street  fight  between 

tablemen."     In  defense  of  the  President  the  New  York  Trib 

une  asserts  that  in  regard  to  the  practical  issue  behind  the  con 

tiovi  1  ~\     the  need  of  an  effii   ent  Secret  Service     In-  is  entire!)  in 

iii.     We  1  • 

■  In  our  opinion  the  c  ountry  will  nut  greatl)  concern  itsell  about 
the  technicality  ■  the  House  in  its  controversy  with  the 

lent  in  regard  to  the  latter's coi :nts  on  the  disabling  ol 

1:  maj  be  all  right  to  assert  an  injured  sell 
t.     Hut  it  is  1. 11  more  important  t"  deal  wisely  with  the  pra< 
ileal  issue  at  the  bottom  ol  tin  controversy.     Was  the  I  louse  justi 
tied  in  tin-  a.  t i< hi  whii  h  it  took  last  ii.  functions 

of  tin  in  tin-  w rong,  will 

■  he  blunder  1  ommitti 
"  I  i  ■ 

punished  and  1  ropert)   rt 

can  hanlh 

it's  hands 

lults,  hut  .  iolatoi s  ni  the 

•a  holt  BOm<    a'  '  ivities.       In  the 

hard   to  understand    win    the 

uld  think  ■  .  1  (1  bj  put 

- 


Service  Bureau  has  done  he  done   better  by  special  department 
h  department  ':     What  is  the  advantage  of  con- 
fining the  well-organized  Treasury  Bureau  to  the  pursuit  of  covin 

ters  and  the  unearthing  of  frauds  on  the  revenue  :  Will  thr 
House  be  able  to  show  that  it  has  a  better  plan  in  view  for  pro 
tecting  the  Government's  interest  than  the  plan  so  tar  followed 
with  highly  profitable  results?  That  is  a  point  which  really  inter- 
ests the  public." 

Turning  to  the  Senate's  quarrel  with  the  President,  we  find  that 
last  week  that  body  "directed"  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  to  in- 
form it  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Department  ot 
Justice  toward  the  prosecution 

oi  the  I  nited  States  Steel 
t  Corporation  under  the  Shei 
man  I. aw  tor  its  absorption 
iii  the  I  ennessee  1  'o.d  ,u\d 
Iron  t Company  in  1007.  The 
President  himself  replied  by 
a  statement  which  intimated 
that  the  matter  was  none  of 
the  Senate's  business.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  "was 
personally  cognizant  of  and  re- 
sponsible lor  ""  every  detail " 
ot  the  transaction  in  question, 

which    was    put    through    for 

the  alleged  purpose  of  miti- 
gating the  panic.  Senator 
Culberson, on  the  floor  of  the 
Sena'.e,  characterized  this  as 
"one  more  lawless  act  of  the 
I 'resident."  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  investi- 
gate "whether  the  President 
was  authorized  to  permit 
sorption  in  question. 

'II         \-  V       I       /  /  W 

I  he    New  \  ork      ouiiial  ot       ..      ,  . 

1  lie  latest  piesinentia! 

Commerce  thinks  that  public       gard  to  a  letter  written  to  Mi    1 

feeling    will    be    on    the    side       the  President  says:  "It 

admission  as  Mr    rawneyatle 
oi  the  President  in  this  mat- 
ter, while   The  II 'or fd  considers  it  "the  crowning  achieveme 
personal  government."    To  quote  The  World  further : 

"  It  the  President  of  the  United  Mates  <.-.w.  license  an  ostensible 

violation   of    the    Sherman    Act    on    the   pretense   ol    preventing     a 
panic'  which  had  already  taken  place  and  for  which  he  was  I  at 

responsible,  we  si  e  110  reason  why  he  should  not  suspend  any  other 
Federal  statutes  whenevei  it  suited  his  whim  01  desire  or  con 
ence  or  political  plans      He  might  even  authorize  piracy  on  the 
high  seas  ii  it  were  represented  to  him  that  a  little  judicious 

caneering  would 'prevent  a  panic' or 'save  the  situation.' 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  methods  differ  in  no  important  w>\  ■ 
those  ot  an  Oriental  sultan  who  rewards  or  punishes  his  con: 
according  to  his  caprice.      There  has  been  nothing  else  like  it 

known  to  American  institutions." 

regards  the  Senate  resolution  as  a  very  serious 
iii..,-  indicating1  the  tempei  ol  the  Senate  toward  the  1 
We  read  : 

"\  report  oi    the  committee   that  the  law    had  been   vio 
would  be  conclusive  "i    nothing;  would,  in  fact,  have  but 

lit  tii. in  an  ordinary  legal  opinion  ol  a  matter  that 
finally  be  d  only  bj  the  courts.     So  we  are  not  called 

to  inquire  whethei  the  resolution  adopted  does  not  logi< 
■  impeachment  proceedings,  particularly  as  ina<  tin] 
upon  the  report  oi  its  |ui  nmittee  the  Senat<  would 

upon  the  very   issues  it  would  have  to  hear  and 
mine  sitting  as  a  court  ol  impeachment.    The  verj  g  1e.1t  prob 

abilit)     is   that    the   committee   will    find    no   violation    ol    law.  and 

that  branch  oi  the  question. 
M'l  complain  of  the  President  under  three 
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heads  :  First,  on  the  assumption  that  he  lias  violated  the  law  in  tin- 
Steel  Company  transaction  and  violated  his  oath  by  neglecting  to 
pursue  the  offenders;  second,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  im- 
propriety in  consenting  to  advise  with  the  Steel  Corporation  officei  s 
about  a  possibly  unlawful  act  ;  third,  that  he  used  language  derog 
atory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  in  bidding  it  to  cease  calling 
upon  the  heads  of  his  departments  for  information.  'The  Senate 
is  maddest  on  the  third  count,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  pin  prick 
compared  with  the  other  two." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GAS  DECISION 

IN  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country  to  regulate 
the  public-service  corporations,  the  Supreme-Court  decision 
of  January  4  is  hailed  by  most  of  the  press  as  a  clear  and  wise  ex- 
position oi  what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be  done.  The 
Court  was  a>ked  to  save  the  Consolidated  (.'.as  Company  of  New 
York  from  the  law  passed  by  the 
New-York  legislature  cutting  the 
price  of  gas  to  So  cents  a  thous- 
and feet,  from  $1.  In  reply, 
after  looking  carefully  into  the 
finances  of  the  concern,  the  Court 
decided  that  it  could  pay  divi- 
dends at  6  per  cent,  under  the  80- 
cent  law,  and  therefore  refused  to 
interfere  :  but  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  the  company  permission  to 
bring  another  suit  if  it  found  it 
could  not  make  0  per  cent.  The 
Court  radically  revised  the  com- 
pany's estimate  of  the  assets  up- 
on which  it  must  earn  divi- 
dends, and  incidentally  made  the 
important  ruling  that  "in  this 
case,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
competition,  there  should  be  no 
allowance  for  good-will." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  esti- 
mates in  the  following  sentences 
the  importance  of  the  decision  ; 


"  No  decision  in  years  has  settled  as  much  on  public  sen  ice  cor- 
porations as  the  New  York8o-cent  gascase.     None  will  be  so  often 

cited. 

"  Actual  value  is  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  capital  of  a  rail- 
road must  be  estimated.  The  mere  presence  of  'water'  in  shares 
does  not  count.  'The  franchise  is  a  part  of  the  actual  value.  This 
increases  in  value  with  time  and  use.  The  earning  on  this  value 
must  he  6  per  cent. 

"This  gives  a  public-service  corporation  fair  protection,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  not  refuse  a  rate  until  it  has  tried  it.  The 
State  can   ti\   the   rate.      It  can   decide    the   charge   to   the   public. 

enacted,  the  charge  must  be  accepted  until  experience  shows 

it  does  not  earn  (<  per  cent,  on  actual  value. 

"This  practically  limits  the  total  return  of  a  public-service  cor- 
poration, if  a  State  exercises  its  powers,  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
value  oi  the  property,  considered  as  agoing  concern,  realty,  equip- 
ment, and  franchise  being  considered  and  fairly  estimated. 

"  1 1  more  than  6  per  cent,  is  being  earned  on  a  fair  valuation  of 
these  Hit  ee  factors,  rates  can  come  down.     If  less,  rates  must  go  up. 

"The  broad  public  of  consu- 
mers will,  we  believe,  accept  this 
as  fair  for  both  ends  of  the 
bargain. 


The  New  York  American  reads 
the  lesson  of  the  decision  as 
follows  : 

"  The  great  point  gained  in  this 
case  is  a  clear  understanding  of 
a  legal  principle  which  hitherto 
has  been  seen  only  through  a 
haze,  namely,  this : 

"  The  public  has  a  right  to  re- 
strict the  dividends  of  a  public- 
service  corporation  to  a  fair 
return  upon  capital  actually 
invested :  it  has  a  right  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  dividends  upon 
watered  stock. 

"Confiscation  of  capital  is,  of 
course,  lawless  and  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  unquestioned  that 
the  people,  when  they  employ 
private  capital  to  provide  gas  or 
electricity  or  street-cars,  must 
pay  a  fair  price  in  interest  or 
dividends   for    the     use    of    this 
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capital.  All  that  is  perfectly  plain.  But  what  has  not  been  per- 
fectly plain  hitherto  is  the  principle  that  the  people  ought  not  to 
consent  to  pay  a  penny  more  than  a  fair  price. 

"  The  peoplt  should  hire  whatever  capital  they  need  at  thi 
est  rate  that  will  fetch  and  hold  it. 

"  Buying  the  use  of  capital  is  like  buying  anything  else.  The 
people  are  going  to  learn  from  this  gas  case  to  drive  better  bar- 
gains 

What  do  the  corporations  u.iin  from  this  decision  ?  They  gain 
the  import  an  1  point,  as  the  New  York  Times  explains,  that  they 

have   a   right   to  a  profit  of  6 
per  cent.     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  highest  judicial  guar- 
anty against  the  political  risk 
of  business  undertakings  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  the 
public-service  corporations  of 
the  country,  for  altho  the  in- 
timation of  the  courts  that  6 
per  cent,  is  a  fair  return  in  the 
case  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  must  be  considered 
as  limited  to  the  particular 
case  of  that  company,  never- 
theless an  affirmation  of  that 
principle,  even  in  one  case,  is 
valuable  for  general  guidance. 
It  will  serve  as  a  cautionary 
signal  to  legislatures,  it  is  a 
defense  expressly  set  up 
against  actually  confiscatory 
enactments  and  regulations. 
.  .  .  But  if  capital  for  new 
undertakings  can  not  be  read- 
ily obtained  on  a  6-per-cent. 
basis,  it  is  evident  that  the 
decision  in  the  gas  company 
is  of  very  far-reaching 
importance.  If  investors  are 
inclined  to  insist,  not  upon  an 
assurance,  but  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  greater  returns  than  6  percent,  to  cover  the  risks  of  busi- 
ness and  to  even  up  lean  years  with  good  year*,  the  tendency  must  be 
to  check  the  organization  and  development,  not  only  of  gas  com- 
panies but  of  railroads,  street-car  lines,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  private  waterworks,  and  other  concerns 'affected  with  a  pub- 
lic interest.'  and  subject  to  legislative  control." 

<  >n  the  same  day.  the  Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  City  of  Knoxville  against  the  Knoxville  Water  Company  in 
which  the  following  important  paragraphs  occur: 

"The  courts,  in  clear  cases,  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  arrest  the 
tion  oi  a  confiscatory  law,  but  they  oughl  to  refrain  from  in- 
ng  in  cases  of  any  other  kind.     Regulation  ol  public-s< 
Corporations,  which  perform  their  duties  under  conditions  ol  neces- 
sary monopoly,  will  occur  with  greater  and  greater  frequency  as 
time  goes  on. 

"  It  i>  a  delicate  and  dangerous  function,  and  ought  to  be  • 
cised  w  itli  a  keen  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  oi  the  regulating  body, 
met  by  a  fi  irt  ol  the  company  to  i>e  i 

lated.      'I  i  ■  not    to  bear  tin-    whole   burden  ol    S 

propert)   from  on,  tho  they  will  not  be  found  wanting 

where  the  prool  is  clear,  latures  and  subordinate  bodies 

to  whom  the  li  power  has  been  delegated,  ought  t<>  do 

theii    ■ 

upon  the  sanctity  of  pi ivate 
udth.it'.'-  immunity  which  seeks  to  invade  it 

will  soon  i  ir  in  the  disaster  which  follows.     The 

slight  gain  to  thi  r,  which  he  would  obtain  from  a  reduc- 

tion in  th'  e  COl  poi  -it  ions,  is  as  noth- 

■  • nip. ned  with  his  share  in  the  ruin  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  denying  to  private  property  its  just  reward,  thus  unsettling 
values  and  d<  stroying  «  onfideni  e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
panies to  be  i  egulated  will  find  it  to  their  lasting  interest  to  furnish 
freely  the  information  upon  whicha  just  regulation  can  be  based." 


THEODORE   E.   BURTON, 

Who  will  succeed  Foraker  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Papers  of  all  parties  speak  highly 
of  his  ability. 


C.  P.  TAFT  NOT  FOR   THE  SENATE 

IT  is  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  American  politics  for  a  brother 
of  the  President-elect  to  desire  election  to  the  Senate  and  be 
unable  to  obtain  it.  This  remarkable  event  has  just  occurred  in 
Ohio,  and  the  papers  all  over  the  country  are  explaining  how  it 
happened.  Charles  P.  Taft,  who  contributed  heavily  to  his 
brother's  campaign  fund,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  soon  after  election,  and  the  press  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  astute  Ohio  legislators  would  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  new 
Administration  by  giving  the  toga  to  any  one  else.  The  only  other 
likely  candidate  was  Theodore  E.  burton,  and  it  was  credibly 
reported  that  he  would  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Taft  cabinet.  Then 
things  began  going  wrong.  After  a  conference  between  Mr.  Bur- 
ton and  the  President-elect  the  report  came  that  the  cabinet  offer 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  about  the  same  time  a  rumor  gained  cur- 
rency that  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft  lacked  enough  votes  to  send  him  to 
Washington.  Considerable  bitterness  began  to  develop  in  Ohio 
and  the  editors  were  looking  for  an  old-time  political  rumpus,  when 
word  came  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft  had  withdrawn.  Senator  Foraker, 
w  ho  controlled  some  votes,  had  done  likewise,  and  Mr.  Burton  was 
to  have  the  seat.     Mr.  Taft  said  in  the  course  of  a  statement  : 

"  I  have  long  had  an  ambition  to  be  a  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have 
sought  this  great  honor  without  reliance  upon  the  popularity  or 
prestige  of  any  other  man,  and  especially  without  any  expectation 
that  my  motives  would  be  misinterpreted  or  my  personal  desire- 
would  endanger  that  harmony  among  Republicans  everywhere 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  incoming  national  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Conditions  have  now  arisen  which  impose  a  higher  duty  upon 
me  than  the  gratification  of  any  personal  ambition.  It  is  clear  that 
a  prolonged  contest  for  the  Senalorship  would  divide  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  be  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  such  division." 

Much  praise  is  coming  Mr.  Taft's  way  for  his  graceful  act. 
Thus  the  Washington  Herald  find.)  remarks  : 

*Mr.  Taft's  withdrawal  was  greatly  to  his  credit,  whether  due 
to  a  desire  to  promote  party  harmony  or  to  a  perception  that  public 
sentiment  was  pretty  strongly  against  his  candidacy.  That  he 
could  have  won  by  methods  which  he  would  not  stoop  to  employ 
is  quite  probable,  but  a  victory  so  gained  would  have  been  a  blot 
on  his  reputation  as  well  as  a  stain  on  the  fair  name  of  his  State." 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.)  observes  similarly: 

"It   is  not  advancing  a    paradox   to  state  that  the  collaps 
Charles  P.  Taft's  Senatorial  candidacy  implies  a  Taft  triumph  ol 
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Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American 

rst  importance.     The  point  is  that  this  event  proves  be; 
a  doubt  that  the  President-elect  has  kept  his  hands  off  the  Ohio 

Contest.       Had    he  Chosen    to   interfere,    he    could  unqucstion.ihh 
Overpowered  the  opposition   to  his   brother's  candidacy,  for, 

against  the  influence  ol    Federal  patronage  and  kindred  f< 
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Congressman  Burton's  personal  strength  would  have  been  of  slight 
avail.  As  it  is,  Judge  Taft  lias  kept  his  word  and  shown  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  of  the  nation  that  he  is  too  good  a  citizen  to 
let  selfish  considerations  overrule  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  incident  is  great  and  it  affords  a  timely  index- 
to  the  tendencies  which  are  to  mark  the  Taft  Administration.  It 
is  no  new  thing  to  learn  that  Judge  Taft  stands  for  a  square  deal 
in  all  things,  but  it  is  intensely  satisfying  to  rind  the  general  im- 
pression in  this  regard  so  convincingly  ratified." 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  WORKERS 

T)1TTSBL7RG  is  to  industrial  America  what  Washington  is  to 
A  the  nation  politically,  and  for  this  reason  a  group  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  expert  sociologists  have  been  investigating  Pittsburg 
for  a  year,  finding  out  things  that  the  city  itself  did  not  know,  and 
laying  the  foundations  for  reforms  to  stop  the  loss  of  life  that  is 
wasting  the  city's  human  assets.  This  investigation  is  called  "  The 
Pittsburg  Survey,"  and  is  partly  financed  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Its  results  are  published  in  ( 'harities  and  the  Com- 
mons (New  York).  Pittsburg  is  a  city  of  Slavs.  Italians,  Poles, 
negroes,  Irish,  Scotch,  English.  Germans,  lews.  Syrians,  Bohe- 
mians, Japanese,  Corn-Planter  Indians,  and  Americans.  It  might 
seem  hopeless  for  the  sociologist,  however  learned,  to  try  to  bring 
order  out  of  all  this  chaos,  but  it  was  done  by  remembering  that 
all  these  races  are  in  Pittsburg  with  one  object — to  work.  And  if 
work  is  their  object,  it  would  seem  that  they  get  their  fill  of  it. 
Twelve  hours  a  day  is  the  rule  for  most  of  them,  leaving  them  so 
exhausted  that  there  is  no  time  or  inclination  for  reading,  recrea- 
tion, religion,  or  even  home  life.  One  man,  after  many  years  of 
such  work,  remarked  that  he  would  have  been  happier  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

It  was  found  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  all  young  foreigners 
who  come  to  Pittsburg  contract  typhoid  fever  within  two  years  of 
their  arrival.  Employment  agencies,  under  no  adequate  super- 
vision, were  discovered  in  some  cases  to  be  carrying  on  an  infamous 
business.  In  one  part  of  Homestead,  near  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Works,  it  was  found  that  one  baby  in  every  three  died  before 
seeing  its  second  birthday.  Worst  of  all  is  the  frightful  toll  of 
life  taken  by  accidents.  A  Japanese  veteran  of  the  recent  war  told 
one  of  the  investigators  that  "he  looks  upon  his  experience  upon 
battle-fields  as  quite  commonplace  compared  with  his  experience 
in  the  steel-mills."  Over  five  hundred  men  are  killed  every  year 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  an  unknown  number  seriously  in- 
jured. The  victims  are  usually  the  pick  of  the  men  ;  they  are  the 
voting  men ;  half  of  them  are  native-born  :  51  per  cent,  have  fami- 
lies, and  30  per  cent,  more  are  single  men  who  partly,  or  wholly, 
support  their  families.  The  money  loss  to  Pittsburg  from  this 
destruction  of  its  workers  is  declared  to  be  enormous,  and  the  city 


is  told  that  it  can  well   afford  to  spend  millions  in  devising  ways 
to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Paul  t'.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  survey,  scores  the  negli- 
gence of  the  city  thus  : 

"  Faced  with  its  great  task  of  production,  Pittsburg  has  not  set 
itself  to  the  thrift  of  self-knowledge.  When  half  a  thousand  people 
were  dying  each  year  from  typhoid  fever,  the  movement  to  clear 
the  water-supply  was  blocked  and  exploited  at  every  turn.  Half  a 
thousand  workmen  are  now  killed  each  year  in  the  industries  of 
Allegheny  County,  and  yet  the  public  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
silt  the  accidents  through  and  see  which  can  be  prevented.  No- 
body knows  how  many  men  are  seriously  injured  every  year; 
nobody  knows  how  many  men  and  women  are  beset  with  trade 
diseases.  Nobody  knows  how  much  the  community  is  paying  for 
such  wastes  as  these.  Nobody  knows  how  far  the  seeping  off  of 
human  integers  into  hospitals,  and  jails,  insane  asylums,  brothels, 
and  orphanages,  could  be  checked  ;  the  guesses  of  the  town's  best 
men  are  that  much  is  needless.  Pittsburg  is  a  town  which  does 
not  know  the  number  of  its  children  of  school  age,  nor  the  physi- 
cal status  of  the  children  of  its  classes  ;  it  is  a  town  which,  for  five 
years,  did  not  so  much  as  demand  a  report  from  its  health  depart- 
ment. In  such  an  arraignment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  notable  exceptions  in  one  phase  of  social  concern  or  another 
to  this  lack  in  Pittsburg's  self-knowledge,  and  that  Pittsburg  is 
not  merely  a  scapegoat  city.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  repre- 
sentative of  untrammeled  industrial  development,  but  of  a  district 


BEFORE     rHE  SMELTER.  IN  CHURCH. 

THE   MATERIAL  AND  THE  SPIRI1  UAL  SIDE. 

which,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  for  vigor, 
waste,  and  optimism,  is  rampantly  American." 

Tabulated  figures  of  the  number  of  killed  and  injured  give  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  reality.  Misery  can  not  be  tabulated.  One  case 
out  of  many  hundreds  is  given  thus  by  Mr.  Alois  B.  Koukol  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Pittsburg  Slavs  : 

"Often  the  handicapped  man's  problem  is  thrust  directly  upon 
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the  wife  for  solution,  as  it  has  been  upon  the  wife  ol  John  Hyrka. 
Hyrka  is  a  Ruthenian  oi  thirty:  his  wife  is  twenty-eight.  He 
was  making  fa  in  the  Dnquesne  mills:  they  were  both 

healthy  and  strong,  and  they  had  high  hopes  for  the  future  as  is 
natural  with  the  young-  But  May  _•<>.  1907,  John,  who  was  work- 
ing "ii  a  platform  directly  over  a  linn-stone  mill,  stept  on  a  rotten 
plank  .Hid  both  his  legs  shot  down  into  the  mill.  Before  he  could 
be  1  \:?  '  .ii«'i  the  flesh  had    been   torn    from    the   soles  of  both   his 

"Since  then  lor  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  my  last  report)  Hyrka 
had  been  in  the  McKeesporl  hospital,  where  attempts  were  made 
to  graft  flesh  upon  his  soles.  When  1  last  heard  about  him  his 
feet  were  still  not  healed,  and  it  was  practically  certain  that  the 
grafting  would  be  a  failure  and  that  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life. 


SOUR  1   is   OP    IMMIGRANT    LABOR    EMPLOYED   BY   THE  CARNBGIB 
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ents  a  man.  Austria-Hungary  supplies  10.421; 
Russia,  2,577;  l'"'  British  Isles,  2.010;  Sweden,  2S7 ;  Bulgaria,  58; 
France.  52.   Turkeyin-Euro|>t*.  26;  and  Rumania,  24. 

"When  this  tragedy  descended  upon  Mrs.  Hyrka  she  was  within 
a  month  of  confinement.  I  nto  this  grim  situation  entered  the  bab\ . 
adding  its  cares.  Until  months  after  the  accident  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  work,  and  when  she  did  regain  her  strength  the  de- 
mands of  the  infant  would  not  permit  her  to  take  up  regular  em- 
ployment. For  six  months  she  lived  upon  thirty  dollars  a  month 
the  company  paid  her,  then  the  company  cut  off  this  allowance, 
and  after  she  had  felt  the  pinch  <>t  want  loi  a  time,  she  demanded 
a  final  settlement.  They  offered  her  5<>oo,  she  to  pay  all  further 
hospital  bills,  which  up  to  then  had  been  paid  by  the  company. 
She  talked  the  matter  over  with  John,  and  between  them  they  de- 
cided that  to  have  the  flesh  scraped  from  your  feet  and  to  be  a  life- 
long crip] ile  ought  to  be  wot  ih  as  much  as  5  1.000.      but  this  seemed 

an  exorbitant  estimate  to  the  company,  and  as  Mrs.  Hyrka  held 

firm  to  her  own  figures,  the  matter   was  still    unsettled  when    I   hit 
Pittsburg.      She  was   then    living    on    what    she   COUld   borrow;   the 

high  hopes  ol  twentj  eighl  were  all  blasted;  he  knew  she  had  a 

cripple  on  her  hands  for  all  his  life,  thirty  or  forty  years   perhaps, 

and  she  was  wondering,  desperately  wondering,  how  she  was  going 
to  be  able  io  support  him." 

Mi.  Peter  Roberts,  another  invesl  iccidents  and 

compensation  : 

"Many  \\oi  k  1  nsi    neat,  the  din  ol  machinery,  and  the  noise 

'■>st  ol  the  plants 


in  Pittsburg  adds  to  the  physical  discomforts  tor  an  out-of-doors 

people;  while  their  ignorance  ol   the  language  and  ol  modern  ma 
chinery  increases  the  risk.      How  many  of  the  Slavs.  Lithuanians 
and  Italians  are  injured   in   Pittsburg  in  one  year  is  not   known 
No  reliable  statistics  are  compiled.      In  their  absence  people  guess. 
and  the  mischief   wrought  by  contradictory  and  biased  statements 
is  met  on  all   hands.     When  1  mentioned  a  plant   that   had  a  bad 
reputation  to  a  priest,  he  said.  "Oh.  that  is  the  slaughter-house; 
they  kill  them  there  every  day.'     1  quote  him  not  for  his  accuracy, 
but  to  show  how  the  rumors  circulate  and  are  real  to  the  people 
themselves.      It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  exaggerated  tho  the  re 
ports   may  be.  the  waste  in  life  and  limb  is   great,  and  if  it  all  fell 
upon  the  native  born  a  cry  would  long  since   have  gone  up  which 
would  have  stayed  the  slaughter. 

"  In  the  matter  of  compensation  for  injuries,  the  foreign-speaking 
are  often  subjected  to  hardships  and  injustice.  If  the  widow  of  a 
man  killed  in  a  mine  or  mill  of  Pennsylvania  lives  in  Europe,  she 
can  not  recover  any  damages,  altho  the  accident  may  be  entirely 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  company.  Because  of  this  ruling,  certain 
strong  companies  in  the  Pittsburg  district  seldom  pay  a  cent  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  if  they  dwell  beyond  the  seas.  I  asked 
a  leader  among  the  Italians.  'Why  do  you  settle  the  serious  cases 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars?"  He  replied:  'We  find  it  best  after 
much  bitter  experience.  The  courts  are  against  us;  a  jury  will 
not  mulct  a  corporation  to  send  money  to  Europe  :  the  relatives 
are  not  here  to  bewail  their  loss  in  court;  the  average  American 
cans  nothing  for  the  foreigner.  Every  step  of  the  way  we  meet 
with  prejudice  and  rind  positive  contempt,  from  those  in  highest 
authority  in  the  courts  down  to  the  tip-staff.  When  I  settle  for 
Scoo,  1  can  do  nothing  better.'  " 


THE  RESPONSE  TO  ITALY'S  NEED 

\  GREAT  world  disaster  makes  all  mankind  kin,"  is  the 
A  *■  summing  up  by  one  editorial  writer  of  the  unprecedented 
response  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  need  of  the  Italian  earth- 
quake sufferers.  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earthquake 
will  have  a  continuing  effect  in  deepening  the  sense  of  world  fra- 
ternity," declares  the  New  York  American  :  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  believes  that  the  "most  cheering  aspect  of  this  terrible 
Catastrophe  has  been  the  wonderful  generosity  that  has  character- 
ized the  people  of  all  civilized  lands." 

As  to  just  what  this  generosity  has  amounted  to,  the  press  are 
as  yet  unable  to  determine.  Germany,  France,  and  England  have 
l  esponded  immediately  with  ships  loaded  down  with  supplies,  and 
private  don.it ions  of  money  from  all  over  Europe  .11  e  -rowing  tOO 
last  to  be  definitely  recorded.  Canada  has  donated  5100,000  and 
Japan  Sao.ooo.  Put  these  remarkable  gifts  h.u  e  been  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  tremendous  response  of  the  (Government  and  peo- 
ple ol  the  United  States.  'I  In-  total  of  these  contributions  is  fig- 
ured by  the  New  York  Tribune  already  to  exceed  $-, 500.000. 
Congress  appropriated  SSoo.ooo  of  this,  and  New  York  City  gave 
alio.it  5450,000. 

lust  how  badly  this  generosity  is  needed  is  realized  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  latest  approximate  estimate  of  the  casualties  ol 
the  earthquake  is  164,85a  This  taken  with  the  statement  ol  Car- 
dinal Nova  that  in  the  cities  of  Messina  and  Reggio  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  single  instance  of  an  entire  family  surviving,  make  the 
pressing  need  exceedingly  vivid. 

The  New  York  Times  (piotes  several  of  the  Italian  officials  in 
praise  ol  the  generosity  of  the  American  people.  Premier  ( iiolitti 
said  :  "  The  I  nited  Stales  stands  first,  outdistancing  all  others  in 
sympathy  and  generosity."  Tittoni.  the  Foreign  Minister,  said  : 
'   Nevei   before   has   there   OCCUITed   such  a   demonstration  of  sym- 

pathj  as  1i1.1t  ot  America."    The  voice  of  the  press  in  this  country 

has  been  pract  icalh  unanimous  in  its  hearty  support  of  this  open- 
handed  giving.  Here  a\\<\  there,  however,  a  note  has  been  raised 
in  protest.  llu-  1  lailfoid  Times  takes  the  on-. ision  to  air  a 
smoldering  hostility  to  the  President  and  remarks  in  an  editorial 
printed  just  before  Congress  made  its  appropriation : 
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"The  business  ol  rescuing  and  caring  for  the 
victims  of  the  earthquake  in  Italy  belongs 
primarily  to  the  Italian  nation  and  its  Gov 
eminent.  The  Italian  King  is  proving  him- 
self <\n  efficient  leader  in  this  great  work.  .  .  . 
That  the  reliel  work  would  be  much  better 
ed  it  Mr.  Roosevelt,  instead  ol  Victor 
Emmanuel,  were  King  ol  Italy,  nobody  will 
ion.  But  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pass  a 
special  appropriation  for  the  victims  of  this 
earthquake,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  clear 

"The  two  most  serious  objections  to  such  a 

proposition  will  he  seen  at  once  -that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  give  away  money  to  anybody. 
and  that  the  effect  of  such  giving  .  .  .  would 
lie  to  chill  and  check  private  giving  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  other  countries.  We 
sympathize,  of  course,  with  the  earnest  wish  ol 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
limelight  afforded  by  this  Italian  catastrophe." 

The  New  York  American  takes  up  the  charge 
that  the  present  unprecedented  generosity  is 
instigated  by  the  love  of  spectacular  tragedies, 
and  answers  it  thus  : 


■■pyrlgbted  by  Harris  &  Swing,  Washington,  1>.  C 


"  Why  are  we  touched  so  deeply  by  the  pain  of 
Italy  and  so  lightly  by  the  wide-spread  suffering 
of  our   own  land  ?      It    is    a  matter  for   sober 
inquiry  by   such  as  have  humility  enough  to  discern  the  motions 
of  the  common  heart  in  their  own. 

"The  thoughtless  answer  is  that  men  care  only  for  spectacular 
griefs,  or  tragedies  seen  through  the  softening  haze  of  distance. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  cry  of  a  single  lost  child  has  been  known 
to  till  the  newspapers  of  America  for  months.  And  there  is  no 
fatality  falling  on  the  least  considered  man  among  us  that  may  not 
stir  the  country  from  end  to  end — only  the  fatality  must  really  be 
a  fatality.  It  must  be  a  blow  leveled  by  nature  or  I'ate.  unfore- 
seeable and  unavoidable  by  its  victim. 

"  As  we  seem  comparatively  insensible  to  the  misery  of  the  poor 
in  this  country  it  is  because  of  an  opinion — more  or  less  erroneous 
— that  destitution  is  a  fault  rather  than  a  fatality 

"Men  are  drawn  together  only  from  a  sense  of  being  tried  by 
like  temptations  and  threatened  by  common  dangers.  Poverty 
■would  be  abolished  in  a  week  if  we  thought  of  poverty  as  a  fa  a'ity 


STUART   K.    HI' ion, 

The  new  United  States  Consul  at 
Messina. 


menacing  us  all  alike    .1  cruelty  ol  nature  in 
exorable  as  an  eai  thquake. 

"No;  those  w  ho  say  that  the  wonderful  out- 
pouring ol  love  and  help  to  Sicily  is  mere  vain 
show  and  rivalrj  that  there  is  no  passion  of 
universal  feeling  behind  it — do  not  know  wh.u 
is  in  men.  The  whole  race  is  Capable  of  ri- 
sing to  any  imaginable  height  01    .1  •   1  lion   and 

sacrifice  to  withstand  the  natuia!  •  ks>  trw;t 
assail  us.  We  need  only  to  be  rouscw  to  1 
keenei  consciousness  that  we  all  are  funda- 
mentally alike  in  character  and  conditioning; 
that  we  are  engaged  together  in  a  vasl  engi 
neering  enterprise  whose  difficulties  and  re 
wards  are  to  be  shared  by  all." 


A  YEAR   OF  BEGINNINGS 

\\  7HILE  many  great  national  issues  have 
*  *  emerged  more  fully  from  the  shadow 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  most  of  them 
are  still  among  the  unfinished  business  which 
190S  has  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  This 
fact,  suggests  the  New  York  Independent,  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  enthusiasm  and  aggress- 
iveness of  President  Roosevelt,  whose  mental 
and  moral  activities  covered  "a  vast  field  of 
intentions."  "We  have  left  on  our  hands,"  the 
same  publication  continues,  "the  waterway  problem,  the  forest - 
reserve  problem,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  solution  of  the  white- 
plague  crusade,  the  revolution  in  educational  effort,  and  the  indus- 
trializing of  our  institutions,  and  the  struggle  with  corporate  greed 
and  commercial  meanness."  1909,  in  short,  finds  us  "in  a  boiling 
cauldron,"  where  "there  is  no  rest,  as  there  is  no  summary  of 
events." 

But  if  barren  of  solutions,  the  year  1908  was  fertile  in  events. 
Those  who  survey  the  period  through  gray  glasses  linger  over  the 
facts  that  it  was  born  under  a  cloud  of  business  anxiety  of  almost 
world-wide  extent,  while  its  death  was  marked  by  one  of  the  mosi 
terrible  physical  calamities  known  to  history — the  great  Sicilian 
earthquake  of  1 'ecember  2S,  which  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
straining  lor  timeliness,  failed  to  include  in  their  reviews  of  the 


THE  Duu?  OK  WAR    AT  F-EACE.  A  TENDENCY  IN  NAVAL  ORDNANCE 

—  Scott  in  the  St.  Louis  Time  That  should  not  be  overlooked  by  nations  desiring  to  lead  civilization. 

—Bradley  in  Chicago  News. 
AX    ARGUMENT    FOR   NAVAL    EFFICIENCY. 
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year's  events.  The  optimists,  however,  find  inspiration  in  the 
story  that  lies  between.  In  the  United  States,  they  point  out,  it 
has  been  a  year  of  gradual  but  irregular  recovery  from  the  crisis 
October,  1907.  Tims  Bradstreefs  (New  York)  records  that 
"guiding  forces  and  ultimate  results  were  toward  recuperation  and 
repair";  and  Dun's  Review  (New  York),  while  reporting " more 
or  less  idle  machinery  in  the  leading  industries  "  at  the  close  of 
adds  that  "forward  spring  contracts  have  been  most  encoura- 
ging, many  mills  and  factories  having  good  orders  for  shipment 
during  months." 

Man's  conquest  of  the  air  h.is  advanced  amazingly  during  the 
year,  chiefly  throug  sol  the  Wright  brothers  of  Dayton. 

Ohio,    in,.  Wright   aeroplane.      With    this  machine 

Wilbur  Wright  h  is  made  a  sustained  Might  of  a  hundred  miles. 

Looking  the  observer  notes  that  in  England,  Rus- 

sia. Germany,  I  id  Turkey  the  year  has  been  notable  for 

constitutional  or  social  reforms.  Peace  advocates  also  will  find 
•comfort  in  the  fact  that  191  3  his  only  minor  wars  on  its  rosier. 
while  several  v  mi  to  the  credit  of  international  arbitra- 

The  bloodless  revolution  in  Turkej  is  generally  acclaimed  the 

.diem  feature  oi  the  year. 
In  the  Balkans  the  delicate  situation  brought  about  by  Bulgaria's 
iration  of  independence  and  by  Austria-Hungary's  seizure  of 
Bosnia  and  I  lerzegovina  still  awaits  final  adjustment,  and  prophets 

ticent  as  to  the  outcome.  In  England  the  suffragettes  have 
continued   their  militant   methods,   and   the  cause  seems  to  have 

headway.  The  net  result  of  European  diplomacy  has  been 
to  emphasize  the  increasing  isolation  of  Germany.  In  Indir  .lie 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Great  Mutiny  was  marked  by  ominous 
demonstrations  against  British  rule,  such  as  seditious  utterances 
in  the  native  press,  assaults  and  assassinations,  incendiarism  and 
bomb-throwing.  New  Zealand  became  a  dominion,  and  Australia 
adopted  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  military  service.  Canada 
■celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  taking  part.  In  South 
America  both  Venezuela  and  Paraguay  achieved  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment by  revolution,  with  but  little  disturbance  or  bloodshed. 

At  home  the  Presidential  election  took  precedence  of  all  other 
matters  of  interest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  voyage  ol 
the  United  States  fleet  around  the  world  has  been  watched  by  the 
country  with  growing  satisfaction  and  pride.  A  feature  of  the  year 
that  evoked  less  enthusiasm  was  the  steady  increase  of  expenditure 
by  the  Government  in  the  face  of  diminishing  Treasury  receipts. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  the  experience  of  the  railways  in 
1908,  since  uj  on  them  depend,  in  varying  degrees,  all  the  country's 
industries.  Notsi.ce  1894  says  The  Railway  World  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  American  r  ,i!wa\  s  passed  through  such  severe  trials 
as  in  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  rigid  economies  they  report 
tremendous   decreas    s    in   gloss    and    net     earnings    for    the    year. 

Yet  tl  'iinr,  approaching  the  subject  in  a  mood  of 

indon  timism,  remarks  that   1908  has    afforded  the  rail- 

pell,"  during  which  the  si  i   business 

enabled  them  to  indulge  in  some  salutarj  intro  We  read  : 

"Tl  from  the  strain  of  trying  to  move  more 

ild  handle  left  the  railroad  executives  more 

isting 

Orations,   Which    has    been 

illy  develo  1   Hepburn  amendment  of  the  Inter- 

Law  wenl  t  on  Augu 

incident  let  up  activity  also  gave  the  shippers 

and  manui  similar  opportunity  to  observe  the  need 

transportation  companies.     The  result  was  that 
tuch  stronger  feeling  <>i  the  inti 

operation    between  the  shipper  am: 

the  <  -\i\  iii  " 

Other  channels  Ol  business  activity  whith  carried  shrunken 
streams  in  1908  were  those  of  foreign  commerce  as  a  whole  and  of 


transatlantic  travel-  the  passenger  earnings  of  the  transatlantic 
Steamship  lines,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  falling 
526.ooo.coo  below  the  figures  lor  1907.  Our  foreign  commerce, 
according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  showed 
a  decline  for  the  year  of  about  13  per  cent.,  the  shrinkage  amount- 
ing to  approximately  5500.000.000.  Two-fifths  of  this  loss  is  en 
the  export  side,  and  three-fifths  on  the  import  side.  Says  The 
Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore) : 

"The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  the  record  ot  smaller  imports 
and  smaller  exports  which  will  characterize  the  history  of  our 
foreign  commerce  in  the  year  about  to  end.  Of  the  25  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world  whose  foreign  commerce  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Uepar  ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  records 
month  by  month  and  year  by  \  ear,  all  but  lour  show  a  falling  off  in 
impoi  is." 

The  tour  exceptions  are  Argentina,  Spain.  Greece,  and  Sweden. 

The  bene  i.u- lions  ot  the  year  in  the  United  States,  as  represented 
by  gifts  and  bequests,  also  fall  below  the  record  of  i')07  by  some 
...  As  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  they  amount 
nevertheless  10  the  great  sum  of  $90,932,090.  The  largest  donor 
was  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  gifts  amounted  to  nearly  seven  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  while  the  name  of  John  I).  Rockefeller  comes 
md  with  donations  amounting  to  close  upon  three  millions. 

Farm  products  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  broke 
all  records,  amounting,  according  to  official  estimate,  to  £7.778,- 
o  jo.  000. 

I  he  win  Id's  gold  output  also  increased,  exceeding  that  of  1907 
by  about  six  millions. 

Turning  again  to  the  debit  side  o\  the  ledger,  we  find  that  the 
world's  loss  of  human  life  by  such  accidents  and  disasters  as  were 
led  in  the  daily  press  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  such 
statistics,  finds  that  the  deaths  due  to  the  epidemics  and  the  lit;le 
wars  of  the  year  would  inc'-'se  this  number  by  more  than  70,000. 
Narrowing  its  investigation  to  the  United  States,  the  same  paper 
finds  that  homicides  (exclusive  of  suicides  and  lynchings)  amounted 
to  8,952,  an  increase  of  240  over  1007.  The  suicide  record  "shows 
the  same  steady  increase  that  has  marked  the  past  few  years,"  the 
number  for  1908  being  10.S52.  The  Tribune  further  reports  that 
"the  number  of  legal  executions  steadily  decreases,  while  the 
volume  of  crime  increases,  the  executions  in  1908  being  92,  as 
compared  with  104  in  1907  and  123  in  (906."  The  lynchings  in 
umbered  100,  "  the  largest  number  since  1003."  Ninety-seven 
ot  these  were  in  the  South.  ;,  in  the  North,  and  93  of  the  victims 
were  neg'oes. 

The  same  paper  finds  that  the  tire  losses  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  ol  forest  tires,  amounted  in  1 90S  to  about  5172.ooo.oco, 
as  compared  with   5150,000,000  tie  year  before.      Losses  through 

embezzlements,  forgeries,  and  bank-wreckings  amounted  to  $13,- 

555,536,  exceeding  those  tor  1007. 
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JAPAN'S  UNFORTUNATE  CONTEMPT 
FOR  CHINA 

THAT  Japan  really  understands  china  loss  than  the  Western 
nations  do,  and  is  injuring  herself  by  her  failure  to  Study 
real  conditions  in  China,  and  at  the  same  time  is  doing  injustice 
to  the  Chinese,  is  the  startling  admission  made  by  Count  Okuma 
(a  leading  statesman  of  the  Opposition  party)  in  the  Tokyo  monthly 


possible,    it    only    Japan    were    a   little   less  selfish  and  exacting. 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"Not  less  than  fifteen  centuries  ago  our  country  came  under 
the  spell  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  two  hundred  years  later 
Japan  adopted  man\  ot  the  institutions  and  customs  as  well 
as  the  literature  ot  her  advanced  neighbor.  Up  to  the  national 
regeneration  of  Japan  some  forty  years  ago,  our  educational  sys- 
tem, if  system  it  cm  he  called,  had  practically  been  modeled  after 
thai  ol  China.      And  yet  how  little  the  people  know  of  China,  and 
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CHINA'S    APPRECIATION    OF    AMERICAN    JUSTICE. 

This  photograph  shows  the  special  envoy,  T'ang  Shao  Vi  (with  his  hands  clasped  before  him,  at  Minister  Wu's  left),  who  is  sent  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  thank  America  for  our  remission  of  $14,000,000  of  the  Hoxer  indemnity,  left  after  paying  for  actual  damages.  China  will  use  this  sum  to 
send  students  here  to  be  educated,  and  over  one  hundred  of  themappear  in  this  gToup.  This  is  oneof  the  ways  by  which  America  is  gaining  China's  good 
will,  which  Japan  complains  it  can  not  secure. 


Taiyo  ("the  Sun").  By  this  failure,  he  adds,  they  have  alienated 
the  sympathy  of  the  Celestials,  and  the  practical  result  has  been 
that  they  have  crippled  their  own  trade  with  this  vast  and  rich  em- 
pire. Western  countries  are  stepping  in.  and  Japan  runs  the  risk 
of  being  somewhat  isolated  in  Asia.  The  American-Japanese 
compact  may  prove  after  all  the  union  of  the  clay  pot  with  the  iron 
kettle,  and  Japanese  clay  will  be  crusht  in  contact  with  American 
iron  in  their  competition  for  the  Chinese  market.  Count  Okuma 
declares  that  America 
knows  much  more  about 
China,  and  how  to  con- 
ciliate the  Chinese,  than 
Japan  does.  He  advises 
Japan  to  be  a  little  less 
supercilious,  to  main- 
tain honestly  the  "Open 
Door,"  and  to  strive 
after  a  kind  and  concil- 
iatory policy  and  dispo- 
sition of  mind  toward 
the  now  seriously  dis- 
gruntled Celestials. 
Japan  was  once  the 
pupil  and  imitator  of 
China.  China  is  now 
offended  by  the  airs 
which  the  conquerors 
of  Russia  assume,  and 
consequently  will  not 
trade  with  them  to  the 
extent  which  would  be 


THE  FUTURE  MIKADO  AND  111-  BROTHERS. 

Prince  Hirohito.  eldest  son  of  the  Japanese  Crown  Prince,  stands  by  the  table. 
Prince  Nobuhito  and,  in  a  military  attitude.  Prince  Yasuhito. 


how  indifferent  they  are  to  the  happenings  of  great  moment  that  are 
at  present  daily  agitating  that  vast  country  !  True,  our  commerce 
with  China  is,  in  point  of  volume,  next  only  to  that  ot  Great 
Britain  :  but  this  is  simply  due  to  the  geographical  advantages  we 
enjoy.  Had  the  people  taken  a  greater  interest  in  China — not  the 
China  of  classics,  but  the  China  of  to-day — and  studied  hei  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions  as  they  now  exist,  our  trade  in  China 
would  have  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent." 

Not  only  do  the  Japanese  fail  in  eagerness  to  study  conditions 

in  China,  but,  according 
lo  Count  Okuma.  they 
have  assumed  an  atti- 
t  ude  of  contempt  toward 
the  Chinese  —  an  atti- 
tude not  calculated  to 
foster  friendly  relation- 
ship between  two  na- 
tions.     He  continues  : 

"  The  Governments  of 
Europe  and  America 
have  shown  consider- 
able leniency  toward  the 
Oovernment  at  Peking, 
while  their  private  citi- 
zens have  likewise  ex- 
erted their  influence  to 
befriend  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  true  that 
the  Western  nations, 
like  ourselves,  still  re- 
tain exterritoriality  in 
the  Celestial  Empire : 
yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
they  have  not  been  slow 


At   his  left  is 
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to  understand  that  their  interests  in  that  country  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  dealing  with  the  Chinese  in  a  spirit  ot  sympathy  and 
tolerance.  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  intentionally  assumes  an  over- 
bearing attitude  toward  the  Chinese,  looking  down  upon  them  as  a 
hopelessly  effete  people.  Perhaps  the  Western  nations  have  no 
more  respect  for  the  Chinaman  than  we  have,  l>ut  their  contempt 


AVIS    AU    PUBLIC 
nipiowi.  it  cAimoi'A'noN 


SYND1CAT      DE       BOYCOTAGE 

(l^jrm**    .tN.lrr  U~*  man  hamli^**  jiilrirl m 
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A    DIPLOMA    hi    1     ill     WHICH    WAR    M\-\    COM! 

The  certificate  i^Mied  to  Turks  who  boycott  Austria. 

If  tiit-re  i>>  war  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  as  it  seems  possible 
there  ma)  be  in  the  spring,  the  Turkish  boycott  of  Austrian  goods 
will  have  done  much  toward  causing  the  hostilities,  Therefore,  ex- 
ceptional interest  attaches  to  tin- diploma  here  illustrated,  a  copy  of 
which  is  given  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  boycott.  The  inscrip- 
tion, translated,  reads  "  Notice  to  the  public.  Diploma  of  partici- 
pation issued  by  the  syndicate  of  boycotters  organized  against  the 
Austrian  men  bants 

-  Illustrated  London  News, 

of  him  is  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  sagacious  diplomacy.  Not 
only  does  the  individual  Japanese  show  no  such  caution  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese,  but  Japan's  policy  in  China  has  been  such  as  to 

invoke  even  anion-  ourselves  a  suspicion  ol  severity." 

It  is.  the  <"ount  believes,  this  attitude  of  contempt  which  lias 

utterly  alienated  from  Japan  the  friendly  feeling  \\ hich  she  inspired 

in  the  Chinese  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  trouble  through  the 

en  and  chivalrous  conduct  ol  her  soldiers.    Japan  had  ever} 

:  gratitude  from  the  Chinese,  after 

linst  Russia.     For  her  disappointed 

■  i  the  Chinaman  is,  no  doubt,  parth 

msible,    but  the   Japanese,  Count    Okuma  warns  his  fellow 

trymen,  must  remember  that  their  policy  since  the  war  with 

beencalci  foster  the  feeling  of  gratitude  on 

(  elestials,      In   the  Count's  opinion.  China's  ill- 

ipanese  since  t  he  war  with  Russia  is  ;b  intense 

was  warm  at  the  terminal  ion  of  the  Boxei 

To    i   •  unhappy  condition,   the   Count   urges   that 

I  \o\  ernment    and   people   be  radi- 
ces   that    in    the  di-- 
ow  unswerving  fide! 
il  <  ipportunitj ." 
I 


THE  NEW  TURKISH   PARLIAMENT 

'  I  "HE  world  has  looked  on  in  astonishment,  mingled  with  curb 
*  ositj  and  doubt,  at  the  opening  of  the  Turkish  Parliament 
by  the  Sultan  in  the  ancient  Forum  of  Augustus  at  Constantinople. 
The  whole  Ottoman  Empire  showed  a  keen  but  grave  interest  in 
the  occasion,  and  all  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  streets 
tamboul.  Everything  would  indicate  that  no  such  parliament 
has  evei  met  before.     According  to  the  London  Spectator: 

"The  crowd  was  the  most  wonderful  that  any  city  in  the  world 
could  have  produced,  and.  strangest  of  all.  the  windows  and  most 
of  the  roofs  were  bright  with  the  faces  of  Turkish  women,  who. 
for  this  occasion  at  least,  dispensed  with  the  veil.  Inside  the  Par- 
liament I  louse  the  mixture  ol  races  and  creeds,  distinguished  by  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  costume,  justly  reflected  the  nature  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Turks.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews.  Arabs, 
and  Druses  mixt  with  soldiers,  and  great  officers  of  state  in 
gorgeous  uniforms,  were  all  represented." 

This  "  want  of  homogeneity  "  in  the  Turkish  Parliament  is  pointed 
out  by  the  above  paper  as  constituting  one  of  the  dangers  which 
its  practical  life.  I'nless  the  members  and  parties  surmount 
their  racial  prejudices,  at  the  dictation  of  a  majority,  "there  can 
be  very  little  hope  for  the  maintenance  ol  parliamentary  institu- 
tions." /'//<•  Nation  (London)  echoes  this  opinion  and  remarks  of 
the  president  of  the  Parliament : 

"Ahmed  Ri/a  Ley.  thinker.  Positivist,  and  man  of  honor,  is  a 
singularly  sympathetic  figure  when  he  talks  in  French  to  a  Euro- 
pean audience  about  tolerance  or  peace.  But  how  precisely  will 
he  strike  a  sheik  from  the  Yemen  or  a  feudal  chief  from  the  Kurd- 
ish mountains  ?     That,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  new  Eastern  Question." 

The  London  Times,  however,  has  a  belief  that  the  excellent 
qualities  ot  the  Turks,  and  especiall)  of  the  Young  Turk  party, 
will  surmount  all  difficulties.  Speaking  ol  the  European  sympathy 
with  this  party,  The  Times  observes : 

"1  his  universal  sympathy  is  inspired,  not  so  much  by  the  partic- 
ular form  which  the  new  Turkish  Government  has  assumed,  as  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  government,  breaking  away  from  the 
bad  traditions  of  the  old  one.   .   .   .   Conjoined  with  that  is  a  sense 


I  II  I-     ADOPTED    IA  I  III  K 

Aii'ii   Hamid      "  Well,  if  any  one  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that 

■ 

■  light  at  the  discover)  tli.it  Turkey  possesses  a  fund 

of  tin  -  that  mak<  i  government,  under  whai 

;  ma)  operate.     It  i-  in  these  moral  and  intellectual  q 

ture  lies.     The  precise  manner  in  which 
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PARLIAMENT     BUILDING    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE. 
I  l>e  ne«  Parliament  meets  in  the  long,  low  building  with  the  Gre<  k  portico  lying  between  the  mosques  of  Sultan  Ahmed  and  Hagid  Sophia. 


they  will  make  themselves  felt  and  the  precise  institutions  in  which 
they  will  embody  themselves  are  secondary  matters,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  race  and  the  environment  in  which 
it  has  to  work  our  the  problems  of  national  regeneration." 

And.  indeed,  declares  the  Vossische Zeitung (Berlin),  the  whole 
hope  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  is  centered  in  the  Young  Turks. 
To  quote  an  editorial  utterance  ol  this  Liberal  organ  : 

"The  Turkish  Liberals,  from  the  first  day  of  this  constitutional 
era,  have  shown  themselves  in  full  control  of  the  power  and  will 
of  the  people.  They  remain  masters  of  the  situation.  The  elec- 
tions were  largely  carried  on  in  accordance  with  their  dictates. 
The  Parliament  lias  been  constituted  exactly  as  they  wished  it  to 
be.  No  one  has  hitherto  interfered  with  their  activity,  and  such 
interference  in  the  future  is  inconceivable.  These  favoring  cir- 
cumstances,  however,  impose  serious  obligations  upon  the  Young 
Turks.  They  will  henceforth  be  held  responsible  both  for  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Turkey.  They  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed high  moral  credit  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
wil!  exhibit  in  the  future  the  same  moderate  and  reasonable  de- 
portment as  has  characteri/.ed  them  ever  since  the  promulgation 
of  a  constitutional  government.  .  .  For  the  future  position  of 
Turkey  in  the  world"s  respect  and  esteem  lies  in  the  hand  of  the 
Young  Turks." 

Some  good  advice  is  given  to  this  political  group  by  the  solemn 
and  serious  Temps  (  Paris  i.  the  dignified  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    They  are  to  take  warning  from  the  Douma  : 

"The  Young  Turks  know  how  deeply  we  sympathize  with  them. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  recall  to  their  memory  the  example  of  the 
Russian  Cadets,  who  lost  everything  because  they  aimed  at  ob- 
taining too  much.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress will  bear  in  mind  that  parliamentary  anarchy  has  always 
proved  the  best  ally  of  despotisms.  The  Young  Turks  must  resign 
themselves  to  the  inevitable  and  relinquish  all  expectation  of  at- 
taining at  one  stroke  to  the  progress  which  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  desire." 

"Despotism,"  in  fact,  is  still  lying  in  wait  for  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, thinks  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  thus  utters  its  fore- 
bodings : 

"  It  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Abdul  Hamid  has  in  his  heart  utterly  broken  with  his  earlier 
ideals  of  sovereignty.  On  a  former  occasion,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Turko-Russian  War.  he  granted  his  subjects  a  constitution, 
with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  it  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  take  the 
same  course  with  the  present  Parliament  if  he  can.  The  most 
important  duty  of  the  Young  Turk  party  will  be  to  prevent  this." 

The  first  duty  of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  according  to  the  Ber- 
liner Tagebiatt,  is  to  face  the  present  Balkan  question,  which  it 
has  providentially  been  raised  up  to  adjust.  This,  perhaps,  is  an 
echo  of  the  Sultan's  opening  speech  in  which,  in  reference  to 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Austrian  Emperor"s  descent  on 
Bosnia-Herzesiovina.  he  said; 


"  It  is  now  the  task  of  our  Council  of  Ministers  to  choose  what 
measures  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  our  desire  that  they  should  obtain  the  support  of  Parliament 
in  this  task." 

The  Tagebiatt  deals  with  this  point  as  follows : 

"The  historic  moment  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Otto- 
man people  are  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  Empire  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Persian  Gulf  finds  Turkey  involved  in  a 
foreign  entanglement  of  critical  seriousness.  The  question,  'War 
or  Peace? '  which  is  on  every  tongue,  has  not  yet  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  peace-lovers.  ISut  as  any  weakness  existing  in  Turkey 
always  imperils  the  peace  of  F.urope,  so  by  strengthening  her,  the 
guaranties  of  the  world's  permanent  peacefulness  are  multiplied. 
On  these  grounds  it  is  our  heartfelt  wish  that  the  Parliament  will 
consider  it  itstirst  duty  tocomplete  the  strengthening,  in  a  military 
sense,  of  their  country,  and  that  their  efforts  will  be  successful  in 
doing  so." — Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY   DIGEST. 


WHAT  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  HAS  DONE 

Hill".  Emperor  of  Austria  is  at  this  present  moment  the  most 
1  vituperated  and  lampooned  man  in  Europe.  He  is  accused 
of  dishonorable  juggling  with  treaty  obligations,  with  robbing 
Turkey  and  morally  contaminating  the  social  and  domestic  life  o 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  through  his  Austrian  officials  and  soldiery  ; 
he  is  caricatured  as  betraying  senile  weakness  and  ambition  in 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  his  son  Francis  Ferdinand,  and  finally 
he  is  charged  with  recklessly  imperiling  the  peace  of  Europe 
through  the  hectoring  insolence  of  his  Foreign  Minister  Aehrenthal 
toward  the  Turkish  Government.  We  might  quote  a  hundred 
passages  from  the  German.  French,  English,  and  Italian  press  in 
illustration  of  these  statements.  It  is.  however,  pleasanter  to  turn 
to  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  in  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  great  qualities  of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  re- 
forms which  he  has  introduced  into  his  Empire.  This  article  is 
written  by  a  very  competent  authority,  Dr.  August  Founder,  pro 
fessor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  racial  factions 
which  prevail  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other  presented 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  administration,  says  Professor  Four- 
nier.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  its  parliament,  has  required 
all  the  skill  of  the  wisest  diplomacy  to  control.  Then  the  min- 
gling of  imperial  with  Mussulman  authority  has  imported  a  hundred 
difficulties  into  the  question  of  government.  To  quote  Dr.  Four- 
nier's  words  : 

"This  sovereign,  by  his  energy,  his  intelligence,  his  activity,  has 
shown  himself  quite  equal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  him,  and  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  His  duties  have  been  such  as  no  other 
man  could  have  fulfilled.  He  has  necessarily  been  an  indefatigable 
toiler.     He  has  not  been  able  to  feel  satisfied  in  merelv  giving  his 
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sanction  to  the  work  of  others;  lie  has  been  compelled  to  superin- 
tend personally  an  infinite  number  <>i  transactions  pertaining  to 

Government.  The  constitution  i»t'  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  is  so  complicated  as  to  require  the  intervention  of  the 
Crown  in  all  important  matters  of  st.it-.-.  To  these  difficulties 
must  be  added  the  hitter  conflicts  between  the  various  nationali- 

vhich  are  grouped  under  this  single  monarchy.  .  .  .  In  such 
a  condition  of  things  it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  that  the  man  who  holds  the  throne  is  a  ruler  who  recog- 
nizes the  high  importance  Ol  his  task  and  has  been  prepared  to 
meet  every  difficulty  to  which  he  brings  the  resources  of  an  illumi- 
nated judgment,  a  will  of  iron,  and  an  exquisite  tact  sufficient  to 

ciown  his  efforts  with  success.*' 

The  Professor  enumerates  one  by  one  the  reforms  which  the 
Emperor  has  promoted.  He  has  improved  the  judiciary  and  intro- 
duced the  jury  system  ;  he  has  inaugurated  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  Continent  has  long  been  kept  in  peace  by  his  insti- 
tution ot'   the  Triple  .Alliance,  upon    whose  duration    the   peace  of 

Central  Europe  still  depends.  Finally,  he  has  improved  the  finan- 
cial condition  ol  Austro-Hungary.     To  quote  further: 

"  Between  l88j  and  1908  there  has  been  a  sensible  improvement 
in  the  fiscal    condition   of    the    Empire.      'This   improvement    is  at 


1  III     INJURED    INNOCENTS. 
Ai  STRIAN    PREMIER       "  Well,  here  I  am,  gentlemen;  what  will 
you  have  1 " 

POWERS.      "  We  leel  that  we  are  Ix-in^  threatened,  and  we  demand 
the  disarmament  ot  Austria."' 

/-'A;//  (Vienna  I. 

tested  by  the  tact  that  I  he  commerce  ol  the  country,  which  amounted 
to  j ,0^0,000.000  crowns  [ ,s 5 j.S, 000,000]  in  1888,  rose  to  about  6.000,- 
ooo,ooocrowns  [51,200.000,000]  in  1006.  The  deposits  in  the  savings. 
banks  in  twelve  years  (1890- 1902)  rose  from  2,600,000,000  crowns 
[5520,000,000]  to  4,400,000,000  crowns  I  vssso.ooo,ooo].  During 
the  same  period  the  finances  of  the  Government  showed  a  parallel 

improvement. " 

Professor  Fournier  declares  that  the  Emperor  has  applied  him- 
self most  assiduously  to  the  study  ol  economic  questions.      He  has 

made  as  careful  provision  as  possible  for  the  poorei  classes.  A 
law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  imposes  this  obliga- 
tion upon  all  operatives.  There  is  now  before  the  legislature  a 
bill  by  which  a  pension  will  be  granted  to  the  old  and  disabled. 
These  are  the  measures  of  a  paternal  government,  measures 
which  Francis  Joseph  has  loved  not  only  to  promote  but  actually 
to  originate.     The  great  secret  of  his  popularity  in  Europe  up  to 

the  last    lew    months  has   resided    in    the    fact    that    he    has    always 

minded  his  own  business.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  that  just 
despol  which  a  shrewd  political  writer  thinks  is  the  highesl  type 
of  a  ruler.  Everything  that  could  promote  Austrian  trade,  ever) 
thing  that  could  secure  Austrian  tranquillity,  has  been  attempted 
by  him.  After  enumerating  other  re i  onus  such  as  thai  of  Universal 
Suffrage  in  Austria  Dr.  Fournier  concludes : 

" The  credit  for  this  last  reform  [1  niversal  Suffrage]  as  well  as 

for  those  which  we    have  so   lar  enumeiated    is  to  be  given  to   the 

Emperor  of  Austria  himself,  which  facl  ace. amis  lor  the  affection 
and  veneration  entertained  toward  him  by  almost  all  of  his  sub- 
jects."    Translation  made  forTw\    I.im  R  \i<\    Dioi  ST. 


THE  KALEIDOSCOPIC   KAISER 

A  \  T  III  LE  the  impulsive  acts  of  William  11.  seem  to  reveal  his 
*  '  character  to  all  the  world,  we  are  told  by  one  who  knows 
him  well  ;hat  such  is  not  the  case.  He  may  seem  to  la)  bare  his 
heart  in  a  Daily  Telegraph  interview,  a  speech  to  his  troops,  a 
dispatch  to  a  Krueger,  a  Zeppelin,  or  any  one  at  the  othei  ■ 
the  wire,  l.e  may  seem  to  be  rearranging  the  whole  map  of  Europe 

by  hurried  trips  and  confabulations  here  and  there,  but  his  real 
personal  feelings  are  known  to  few.  Sometimes,  however,  he  lays 
off  his  admiral's  uniform,  has  his  valet  relieve  him  of  his  cavalry 
boots,  and  meets  his  friends  on  an  equal  footing.  A  certain 
"diplomat  "  who  "has  known  William  11.  long  and  well,  who  has 
frequently  talked  with  him,  and  has  even  held  long  conversations  " 
with  the  German  sovereign,  seeing  the  real  man  "in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  has  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Matin  (Paris)  his 
impression  of  this  picturesque  personage.  He  declares  that 
William  II.  is  not  at  present  sulking  in  his  tent,  like  a  second 
Achilles,  but  is  tormented  with  remorse  on  account  ol  his  recent 
lapses  and  the  general  displeasure  which  he  has  incurred.  These 
are  his  sympathetic  words: 

"The  Kaiser  is  undoubtedly  a  sick  man.  He  is  melancholy, 
does  not  go  out  hunting,  does  not  travel,  makes  no  speeches.  If 
he  is  carrying  out  the  agreement  with  von  Buelow,  made  Novem- 
ber 17,  he  is  overscrupulously  observing  it.  At  any  rate,  in  this 
twentieth  century,  the  silence  ol  kings  gives  a  lesson  to  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

"  I  can  easily  understand  that  tie  Kaiser  feels  somewhat  down- 
hearted at  being  caught  in  a  fault.  What  is  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  feel  blue  over  the  rebuke  which  he  has  publicly  received 
from  his  people  ? " 

This  writergoes  on  to  say  that  the  natural  disposition  of  William 
II.  predisposes  him  to  this  sensitiveness.     He  thus  describ 
predominant  passion  in  the  sovereign's  character  : 

"What  is  the  mainspring  in  a  mental  organization  at  once  mani- 
fold and  inconsistent;  at  once  captivating  and  deceiving,  impul- 
sive and  absolute?  This  secret  spring  which  prevails  throughout 
all  his  tits  and  starts  and  caprices,  throughout  all  his  imperial 
activity,  is  coquetry,  a  desire  to  please,  accompanied  with  the  wish 
to  attract  others.  A  combination  of  [Moliere's  coquette]  C/l/mene 
and  an  absolute  Czar,  that  is  William  11." 

The  "diplomat  "  particularly  noticed  how  the  Kaiser  displayed 
tin-  charms  of  his  special  character  as  a  host  at  Potsdam  and  Kiel. 
Thus  we  read  : 

*'  How  many  hours  of  intimacy  do  I  fondly  remember,  when  the 
affability  ol  the  Kaiser  and  his  delicate  attentions  to  the  least 
detail  01  his  guest's  enjoyment  seemed  to  provoke,  even  to  solicit, 
from  them  some  token  of  their  approbation.      One  incident  among 

others  I  recall.  Entertaining  a  French  officer  at  his  table  the 
Kaiser  wore  the  medal  of  China,  and  raising  his  glass  to  drink  the 
health  hi  his  guest,  pointed  to  the  medal  as  a  si;j.n  ot  their  com- 
1  adeship  in  arms." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Kaiser  likes  the  French  ami  speaks  their 
tongue  like  a  native  : 

"The  Kaiser  speaks  French  as  il  he  had  been  born  in  Mont  mart  re. 

He  loves  the  striking  metaphors  of  that  tongue  and  uses  them  in 

a  wav   that  proves  his  profound  knowledge  ot  the  language." 

but  his   brain    is   always    in   a  whirl  of  excitement,  we   are   told. 

When  N01  way  and  Sweden  separated,  he  said  to  a  Frenchman  that 
ii  reminded  him  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  when  Louis  XVI.  was 

"kicked  OUt."  Yet  his  views  and  his  opinions  can  not  be  said  lo 
(lash  with  one  another  because  they  succeed  each  other  with  such 

rapidity  as  they  pass  over  the  lens  of  his  brain.  The  "diplomat" 
remai  ks ; 

"  You  can  not  Bay  that  William   I  I.  has  anv   eontradiqt ions  in  his 

charai  ter.     He  entertains  many  sua  essive  opinions,  but  they  are 

all  sincere.     The  brain  of  the  Kaiser  is  a  moving  picture  machi tie.  a 

cinematograph."     Translation  made /or  Th\   Literary  Dii 
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PREDICTING  GEOLOGIC  UPHEAVALS 

F  T  is  generally  acknowledged  thai  a  science  attains  its  highest 
*■  stage  when  it  enables  us  to  foretell  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  meteorology  is  much  further  advanced 
than  geology.  The  weather  may  now  be  foretold  with  some  accu- 
racy, yet  almost  no  effort  is  made  to  forecast  the  mo\  ements  oi  the 
earth's  crust,  on  which  so  many  thousands  of  lives 
often  depend.  We  have  an  elaborate  science  of 
geology,  but  it  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  the 

records  of  the  past  There  are  rare  eases  w  hen- 
it  has  entered  the  predictive  stage,  but  these  are  so 
infrequent  a>  merely  to  stand  out  as  exceptions. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  that  tin- 
recent  Sicilian  diaster  was  foretold  by  an  American 
volcanologist,  Frank  Alvord  Perret,  who  has  pre 
dieted  disaster  on  Mount  Etna  for  two  years  past. 
Professor  Jaggar  writes  in  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York,  January  2)  : 

"Mr.  Perret,  who  was  decorated  by  the  Crown  of 
Italy  for  his  splendid  service  to  science  and  to  hu- 
manity on  Vesuvius  in  1906.  wrote  in  1'hc  World's 
Work  of  November.  1907  :  'By  the  rational  methoc's 
of  scientific  research,  we  know  that  a  great  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Etna  is  impending,  theonly  uncertainty 
at  present  being   which  side  of  the  mountain  will 
break  open.'    Great  volcanic  eruptions  are  preceded 
by  great  earthquakes,  and   the   Messina  disaster  of 
December  28  comes  on  an  earthquake  date  ('terres- 
trial  maximum    of    gravitational    stress  ')    actually 
platted  in  advance  by  Mr.  Perret  on  his  diagrams 
for  1908.   .   .   .   He  is  a  man  whose  whole  time   is  unselfishly  de- 
voted to  these  studies,  but  he  has  no  observatory  and  no  adequate 
means  of  support.      A   few  business  men  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
last  year  came  valiantly  to  his  aid,  and  now  their  foresight   is 
worthy  of  all  honor." 

It  is  a  reproach  to  science,  Dr.  Jaggar  thinks,  that  this  higher  or 
predictive  side  of  earth-study  has  not  been  developed.     He  says  : 


acknowledge  his  error  than  tin-  man  of  science,  for  he  is  a  humble 
seeker  alter  ti  nth.  Sometimes  a  great  world-wide  affliction,  like 
this  horror  which  has  stunned  and  mutilated  Italy,  may  work  benef- 
icence by  stimulating  men  to  .1  new  vision  oi  their  usefulness. 

"A  great  convention  of  American  geologists  has  just  completed 
its  deliberations  in  Baltimore.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  inter- 
ested in  earthquakes,  but  there  are  pi  obably  not  a  half-dozen  mem- 
bers ol  the  society  who  have  any  technical  or  mathematical  knowl- 


STROMBOLI 

This  volcano,  in  the  region  of  the  recent  earthquake,  has  been  in  continual  eruption  tor  2.000  years. 
About  2,000  people  live  on  its  slopes. 

"  The  coast-lines  of  the  world  are  dotted  with  volcanoes,  and  no 
region  is  known  which  is  exempt  from  earthquakes.  No  geologist 
in  the  United  States  would  venture  to  deny  the  statement  that  New 
York  City  is  just  as  liable  to  a  great  earthquake  disaster  as  was 
Charleston  in  1886.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  would  seem 
justifiable  to  call  science  to  account  for  its  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  lithosphere  (or  rock-crust)  as  contrasted  with  its  point  of  view 
concerning  the  atmosphere.     If  wrong,  no  one  is  more  likely  to 


MT.  ETNA  IN   ERUPTION. 
Another  outbreak  of  this  Sicilian  volcano  is  predicted. 

edge  of  them,  and  not  many  more  who  have  ever  experienced  one. 
The  idea  that  such  experience  were  important  for  a  geologist 
would  be  scouted  as  a  jest.  Many  of  these  men  are  teachers  in 
universities." 

The  writer  imagines  that  if  a  Martian  astronomer  were  to  appear 

suddenly   in   this  convention,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 

Lowell  Observatory  at  Flagstaff,  where  his  own  existence  had  been 

so  wonderfully  interpreted,  the  following 

dialog  might  be  expected  : 

"Where  you  know  the  heavens  so  well, 
of  course  your  own  earth  is  to  you  as  an 
open  book  ? " 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly. 

"You  have  observatories  for  the  record- 
ing of  all  earth  phenomena  ?  " 
"No." 

"What!  Did  you  not  learn  everything 
about  local  terrestrial  motions  before  you 
studied  the  stars  ?  " 

"No,  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
terrestrial  movements." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
not  many  instruments  for  observing  them  ?" 
"We  have  the  seismograph,  but  none  of 
us  understands  it.  and  as  for  other  earth 
motions,  all  we  know  we  have  learned 
from  the  physicist  and  the  astronomer." 

"  But  you  live  on   the  earth,   and  must 
have  to  meet  every  crisis  as  it  arises  ;  can 
you  foretell  nothing  ?" 
"Well,  you  see,  we  don't  think  of  it  that  way.     We  treat  it  his- 
torically, and  make  notes,  and  use  a  hammer  and  a  compass,  and 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  bones  of  Jurassic  reptiles  and  in 
making  maps  of  the  rocks,  and  in  finding  out  all  about  iron  and 
coal.     But  we  have  no  such  precise  knowledge  as  the  astronomer." 
"But  surely,  in  teaching  your  young  men  in  the  universities,  you 
begin  by  precise  instrumental  study  of  the  present  earth  and  its 
processes,  and  have  a  vast  accumulation  of  experience  concerning 
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MOUNTING  THE  WINGS  OF  A  NOVEL  FLYING-MACHIN 

g<  ology  is  the  unraveling  of  ilie  history  of  the  just.     We 
.'t  time  to  go  into  prediction  and  humanistic  geoli 

Profi  -  ns  that  the  above  is  not  exaggerated, 

ilame,  however,  does  not  rest  with  the  geologist,  but  rather 
with  the  haphazard  growth  of  his  science,  and  the  proximity  ol 
rth.  which  has  made  observation  and  measurement  difficult 
i  in  view  of  the  littleness  of  man.        He  goes  on  : 
"Th  m  no  longer  be  urged  in  extenuation  of 

the  n<  g  ■  study  of  earth  process.     We  have  a  considerable 

knowli  al  science,  and  there  .ire  many  in- 

struments applicable  to  the  earth.     Then    is  a  verj 

e  known  as  which  has  tor  its  object 

ination  of   the   figure  oi    the   earth.      There  is 

gy,  which  aims  to  decipher  earth  history.    Between 

teeded  a  new  science,  many  i 

of  which  are   now    being  studied,  and  this  might  well  be 

named  geonomy.   tl  ■  of  the  laws  which  govern 

the  earth 
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.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
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A   NEW  INDUSTRY 

LENDER    t.iis   heading,  tiie   manufacture   of  aeroplanes  is  de- 
i  London.  December  9).      The   Voisin 
\.  near  Paris,  has  been  established  solely  for  the  construction 
<>i    flying-machines,   and    employs  over  40    workmen.      It   was  in 
1703.  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Voisin  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  devoting  his  attentions  to  the  problem  of  mechanical  rlight.  and 
lined  the  support  of  several  well-known   aeronauts,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Archdeacon,  he  carried  out  a  long  s< 
oi    interesting    trials    with    different    planes    at   the 
small  seaside  town  of  Berck.     The  writer  continues  . 

"These  trials  were  continued   lor  almost  a  whole 
year,  and   then   further  experiments  were   made  on 
the   Seine  in    tow    ol    a    speedy    motor-boat.      The 
latter  trials  were  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  risk 
owing  to  the  dangerous  inclinations  often  taken  by 
the  aeroplane,  and  on  one  occasion  M.  Voisin   nar- 
rowly escaped  from  being  drowned.     But  the  results 
of  these  prolonged  experiments  were  so  conclusive, 
that  in  1004  it  was  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  fit 
a    machine   with  one  of   the  petrol  motors,   which  at 
that  epoch  were  only  just  arriving  at   a  stage  where 
1  hey  were  sufficiently  light  and  reliable  to  make  the 
experiment  possible.      In  association   with   M.    file 
riot  numbers  of  further  trials  were  carried  out.  but 
no  practical  result  was  obtained,  the  machine  cling- 
ing   persistently   to  'Mother    Earth.1       In    1905   If. 
Gabriel  Voisin  was  joined  by  his  brother,  who  had 
ompleted  his  military  service,  and  it  was  then 
that  the    present    works    at    Billancourt  were  started 
upon.      The  honor  to  accomplish  the  first   Might   in 
Europe  on   a  'heavier-than-air  '  machine,  however, 
fell  to. Santos  Dumont  who.  in  October.  i<>o6.  Hew  for 
a  distance  of  over  50  yards  with  his  famous  '  14  fiis.' 
"The  Voisin  Freres  were  nevertheless  not  to  be  left  behind  for 
and  by  carefully  comparing  their  own  experiences  ;.nd  those 
of  their  competitors,  they  soon  scored  a  brilliant  success  by  pla- 
cing in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Farm  an   the  machine  with  which 
he  won  the   Deutsch-Archdeacon  prize  in  January  of  the  pr 
vear.     .\s  scon  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that  this  type  of  machine 
could  be  made  to  fly  when   it   was  wanted  to.  the  makers  of  it   set 
to  work    to   build    others  of  similar  design,  and   entering   into   the 
spacious  erecting-shop  of  the  Voisin  works,  one  is  curiously   im- 


EREi    IIV.  Till     VEROP1  W'l    FRAtff    MEMBERS 

presl  al  the  sight  of  so  many  winged    machines  in   different  tl 
nt  1  onsti  uction. 

"The  framework  is  made  from  well-seasoned  ash.  and  is  curved 
into  its  desired  shape  by  a  network  of  tine  steel  wires,  combining 
lightness  with  strength.  This  main  framework,  which  carries  tin 
pilot  and  the  motor  is  well  as  the  tail-piece,  is  oi  exactly  the  same 
design  lor  all  the  models  ol  aeioplanes,  whether  it  be  a  mono- 
plane, a  biplane,  or  a  triplane.  Onto  it  any  number  of  planes 
can  be   fixt,  but  up  to  the  present,  it  is  the  biplanes  of  the  types 
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M  R.    MASON     smi  in 


AMERICAN   ASTRONOMERS   HONORED   BY   FRANCE. 

Awarded  the  Lalande  medal  for  measuring  stellar  distances. 


used  by  Messrs.   Farm  an  and  Delagrange  that  have  given  the  most 

satisfactory  results.  The  'wings'  are  covered  with  a  specially 
prepared  tissue  of  varnished  silk,  which  is  stretched  tightly  over 
the  wooden  framework.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  propellers,  to  avoid  any  risk  of  their  bursting  at 
the  high  speed  at  which  t hey  revolve.  These  and  all  the  other 
mechanical  parts,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  motors,  are 
made  in  the  machine-shop  at  the  Voisin  works,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  is  a  testing-bed  for  the  engines.  The  output  of  the 
Voisin  works  is  about  three  aeroplanes  a  month,  but  if  necessary 
this  quantity  could  be  almost  doubled  within  a  very  short  period. 
Some  20  machines  can  be  put  in  hand  at  once.  Three  weeks  only 
is  the  time  now  asked  for  delivery,  and  the  price  of  a  complete 
machine  is  just  about  ,£1,000.  So  sure  are  the  makers  of  their 
machines,  and  their  abilities  to  tly  without  t lie  need  ol  any  special 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  that  they  undertake  to  guarantee 
that  the  purchaser  shall  make  a  flight  of  a  kilometer  before  his 
machine  is  delivered  to  him." 


CELESTIAL  RANGE-FINDING 

THIS  title  is  bestowed  editorially  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
(December  19)  on  the  kin:!  of  painstaking  measurement  for 
which  three  astronomers  of  the  Yale  University  observatory  have 
just  been  honored  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the 
Lalande  medal.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"Many  of  the  problem.",  which  the  devotees  of  stellar  science 
seek  to  solve  possess  a  lascination  for  thousands  of  educated  per- 
sons, but  none  of  them  nas  provoked  more  eager  curiosity  than  the 
probable  distances  of  the  stars. 

"Two  general  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  inquiry.  One 
resembles  that  used  by  military  men  to  ascertain  how  far  away  an 
enemy's  troops  or  ships  are.  The  parallax,  or  apparent  displace- 
ment of  a  star  as  seen  from  widely  separated  points  in  the  earth's 
orbit,  supplies  the  material  for  this  hist  kind  of  calculation. 
Many  stars  are  so  distant,  however,  that  they  have  no  parallax. 
Help  in  solving  the  problem  is  then  afforded  if  it  can  be  discovered 
that  they  change  their  relative  positions  as  compared  with  their 
neighbors.  In  measuring 'proper  motions '  an  instrument  called 
the  heliometer  is  brought  into  play.  For  a  long  time  the  only  de- 
vice of  that  character  in  the  United  States  was  the  one  in  the  Yale 
observatory.  Dr.  William  L.  Elkin  has  for  years  been  distin- 
guished for  the  application  he  has  made  of  it  to  the  task  of  com- 
puting stellar  distances.  It  is  upon  him  and  two  associates.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Chase  and  Mr.  Mason  Smith,  that  the  Lalande  medal 
has  now  been  conferred.  Since  the  work  done  by  these  men  is 
practically  unsurpassed  in  its  delicacy,  their  fellow  countrymen 
may  well  feel  keen  satisfaction  in  the  compliment  paid  them. 

"  One  of  the  conclusions  which  measurements  of  this  class  war- 
rant is  that  a  far  greater  diversity  exists  in  the  brilliancy  nl  the 
stars  than  would  otherwise  be  supposed.     What  was  long  consid- 


ered the  nearest  star  in  the  northern  heavens  (61  Cygni)  is  so  far 
off  that  its  light  takes  from  seven  to  nine  years  to  reach  the  earth. 
Multiply  the  distance  traveled  by  a  ray  of  light  in  a  second  ( 1N6.- 
000  miles)  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year  (365  X  24  X  60  X 
00),  and  you  have  the  distance  traversed  by  a  ray  of  light  in  a 
single  year.  Now,  some  of  the  estimates  based  on  heliometer  ob- 
servations make  the  distance  of  Arcturus  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Might  years.'  It  must,  therefore,  be  several  thousand  times 
brighter  than  either  61  Cygni  or  our  sun.  That  still  other  orbs  are 
many  hundreds  of  'light  years  '  away  is  considered  probable  by- 
sane  astronomers.  How  utterly  beyond  comparison  must  their 
radiance  be !  " 


BREAD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS 

"  I  "HAT  adulterated  bread  is  not  wholly  a  modern  article  of  com- 
*■  merce  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  French  "pure-food  law" 
of  1659  strictly  prescribes  the  constituents  of  bread  and  the  proc- 
esses to  be  allowed  in  bakeries,  hong  before  this,  in  1307,  a 
French  decree  ordered  that  adulterated  bread  should  be  broken  up 
and  given  to  the  poor — a  somewhat  doubtful  benefaction,  it  would 
seem.  In  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  November  21)  the  chief 
pharmacist  of  the  French  Army.  Mr.  A.  Balland,  has  an  interest- 
ing article  on  this  subject.      He  writes: 

"  Bread  is  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  other  kinds  of  Hour  than 
wheat,  by  the  use  of  old  flour,  and  especially  by  excessive  hydra- 
tion. 

"  The  addition  of  flour  made  of  foreign  substances  communicates 
to  the  bread  the  properties  belonging  to  these  Hours — exaggerated 
whiteness  for  rice  and  starch,  a  darker  tint  for  rye  and  buckw  heat. 
a  characteristic  odor  and  taste  for  Indian  corn  and  beans 

"The  presence  of  old  flours  gives  to  the  bread  an  unsatisfactory 
look.  The  bread  is  heavier,  the  form  deprest.  the  crust  browner, 
and  the  crumb  soggy.  When  eaten  it  leaves  in  the  mouth  an  after- 
taste of  acridity,  which  persists  and  later  provokes  thirst. 

"  The  odor  is  quite  different  from  the  agreeable  and  aromatic 
odor  of  bread  made  with  flour  only  a  month  old.  A  fragment  of 
crumb  placed  between  the  lips  gives,  when  the  breath  is  drawn  in, 
the  sensation  of  acridity  peculiar  to  old  flours. 

"  Some  authorities  have  recommended  that,  to  improve  the  de- 
fective appearance  of  bread  made  with  bad  Hour,  the  Hour  should 
be  kneaded  with  certain  salts,  such  as  alum  or  the  sulfates  of  zinc 
and  copper.  This  is  to  be  condemned,  even  when  very  small 
quantities  are  used.  ...  It  may  be  detected  by  burning  a  feu- 
ounces  of  the  bread,  when,  besides  the  common  salt  that  it  con- 
tains, we  should  find  normally  in  the  ashes,  only  the  natural  min- 
eral constituents  of  the  wheat." 

The  commonest  fraud  practised  in  connection  with  bread,  says 
this  authority,  is  the  excessive  use  of  water.  Millon,  a  former 
chief  pharmacist  of  the  army,  found  that  100  pounds  of  Hour  would 
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make  from  126  to  i4>>  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  variation  of  the 
proportion  ol  water  amounting  to  only  (>  per  cent,  in  the  flour  and 
-  per  cent,  in  the  loai  ;  that  is  i<>  >a\.  according  as  the  Hour  con- 
i;  nr  19  pel  cent,  ol  water,  and  the  bread  ;;  <>r  .)_■  per  cent. 
The  writer  says  on  this  point  : 

"My  experiments  have  shown  that  bread  does  nol  lose  organic 
matters  during  the  baking,  so  that  a  measurement  oi  the  water  in 
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the  flour  and  in  the  baked  bread  will  detect  whether  too  much 
water  has  been  added  to  the  dough. 

"This  question  lias  occupied  many  minds.  From  time  im- 
memorial it  has  been  the  custom,  in  certain  parts  of  France,  to 
boil  bran  with  water,  and  use  this  water,  after  straining,  to  make 
i  Head  and  thus  secure  a  larger  product 

"  The  boiling  ol  bran  still  has  its  advocates,  altho  bran  at  present 
is  less  rich  in  nutritive  principles  than  formerly.  .  .  .  No  year 
S  in  which  the  Central  War  Office  is  not  besieged  by  inventors 
who  claim  to  have  found  a  means  of  augmenting  the  amount  of 
bread  that  can  be  made  with  a  given  weight  of  flour.  One  ol  them. 
in  1890,  asserted  that  he  could  make  too  to  165  pounds  of  bread 
with  100  pounds  of  Hour,  treated  with  bran-water,  instead  of  140. 
which  is  the  usual  amount.  It  was  found  that  the  increased  weight 
was  nut  due  to  the  bran,  as  he  claimed,  but  to  excess  of  water.  Jn 
1891,  I  had  occasion  to  show  that  another  process  consisted  simply 
in  kneading  the  flour  with  boiled  rice.  In  favorable  conditions. 
■ill  take  up  about  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  making  a 
semifluid  mass  that  easily  mixes  with  bread-dough. 

"To  sum  up,  all  means  proposed  for  augmenting  the  yield  of 
depend  on    the   same  thing ;   namely,  the   introduction  of  an 
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abnormal  quantity  o!  watei  ;  in  othei  words,  it  is  proposed  to  sell 

Watei   lot  lire. id 

" It  has  been  said  above  that  100  pounds  ol  flour  ma)  yield  126 
to  148  pounds  ol  bread,  and  that  in  the  armj  we  allow  140.  'The 
Paris  bakeries  allow  128,  bul  this  is  only  an  average.  .  .  .  The 
crust  contains  onlj  of  water,  while  the  crumb  contains 


15.  which  means  that  the  more  crust  there  is  in  the  bread,  the  less 
water.  .Now  the  ratio  ol  the  crust  to  the  crumb  depends  essential!) 
on  the  form  of  the  loaves,  on  their  si/e.  on  the  temperature  of  the 
oven,  on  their  position  during  baking,  on  the  time  elapsed  between 
baking  and  sale,  and  so  on. 

'*  It  should  be  added  that  the  determination  of  water  in  the  bread 
is  a  ver)  delicate  operation.  .  .  .  Instead  of  analyzing  only  a  lew 
grams,  as  certain  authorities  advise,  it  is  necessary  to  take  slices 
ol  100  to  150  grams  [about  3  to  5  ounces],  including  all  parts  from 
center  to  exterior,  so  that  crust  and  crumb. shall  both  be  present  in 
normal    proportions." — Translation   made  for  The    Literary 

I >K, I  ST. 


A  MOTOR  ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

\T(  >Y  motor  depending  for  its  supply  of  energj  on  the  differ- 
ence of  molecular  constitution  of  two  adjoining  media  has 
been  invented  in  France.  Altho  the  amount  of  power  developed 
is  minutely  small,  it  is  suggested  that  in  a  larger  form  it  might 
possibly  receive  some  useful  application.  This  curious  motor  is 
described  by  l.ucien  Founder  in  a  communication  to  Cosmos 
(I'aris).  which  we  translate,  reproducing  the  illustration  and  dia- 
grams.     Says  Mr.   Founder: 

" Motors  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  combustible  on  which 
the\  depend — gas  motors,  gasoline-motors,  etc.  That  of  width 
we  are  about  to  speak  is.  at  least  at  first  sight,  a  'nothing-at-all  " 
motor.  It  furnishes  energy,  apparently  without  anything  bo  get  it 
from     evidently  an  ideal  machine. 

"In  reality  this  motor  is.  so  far.  only  a  laboratory  experiment. 
furnishing  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  ut 
dynamics.  We  dare  not 
call  it  a  piece  of  practical 
mechanism,  altho  the  in- 
ventor has  faith  in  its  in- 
dustrial future.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  very  ingenious 
combination.  since  it 
really  furnishes  continu- 
ous motion  gratis,  profit- 
ing by  the  lost  energies 
of  nature. 

"The  simplest  form 
given  to  the  device  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  A 
heavy  rod.  . /,  passes, 
without  touching  it, 
through  an  axle.  B,  turn- 
ing on  two  points  CC.  The  rod  is  connected  with  the  axle  by 
the  Cords  />/>.  1\1)\,  made  of  hemp  or  metal.  The  system  is  in 
balance  about  the  axis  and  consequently  remains  at  rest  over  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  If.  however,  water  be  poured  into 
the  vessel,  so  that  part  of  the  lower  cords  is  submerged,  something 
happens.  If  the  cords  />,/>,  are  of  hemp,  they  become  soaked 
and  shrink.  The  rod  .  /  is  pushed  upward,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  ;  tin-  center  of  gravity  rises  from  G  to  G\,  the  system  is  thrown 
out  ol  balance,  and  the  whole  revolves  about  the  axis  ('.('.  Bul 
this  puts  the  cords  />  under  water  in  their  turn,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated.     Their  length  diminishes,  while  the  others,  on 

account  ol  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  return  to  their  normal 
length. 

"There  is  a  new  displacement  of  the  center  of  gravity  and 
a  new  overturn  ol  the  system.  And  the  movement  will  continue 
without    stopping,  SO  long    as   the  two  media   of   different  pin  sic.  d 

properties    aii  and  water]  retain  their  positions.     If  the  hempen 

coids  be  replaced  by  metallic  ones,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
provided  the  two  media  have  different  temperatures. 

"To  obtain  i.ipid  motion,  a  very  volatile  liquid,  such  as  alcohol, 
should  be  used  when  the  cords  aie  of  hemp;  and  very  good  con 
ductors  "I   heat,  when  thev    ale  ot   metal. 

"  The   motion   ol    an   apparatus  of  tins  type   is  not  continuous. 

neither  is  it  regular  in  direction.  Bj  the  use  of  counterweights 
sliding  on  the  oblique  w  ires  tin-  system  maj  be  forced  to  turn  con 

Stantly  in  the  same  direction,  for  the   Counterweight  that    is  at  the 

lower  p. ut  oi  the  win-  is  farther  from  the  vertical  line  through  the 
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axis  than  the   other;    it  consequently  insures 

an  initial  inclination  that  assures  a  start  always 
in  the  same  direction. 

"The  counterweight,  however,  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  obtain  continuous  rotation.  The 
same  end  may  be  obtained  by  combining  two 
systems  similar  to  the  preceding,  by  placing 
them  at  right  angles.  It  is  evident  that  ab- 
solute regularity  of  the  movement  depends  on 
the  number  of  systems  grouped  about  the  axis. 
To  simplify  things  the  group  of  rods  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  disk  through  which  the  axle  passes 
without  touching  it.  As  the  length  of  the  cords 
varies,  the  disk  ./  becomes  displaced  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  3,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  shifts  from  G  to  G\  where  it  remains 
permanently,  determining  rotation  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  arrow  /•'. 

"Such  a  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  turns 
very  slowly,  and  the  pivots  on  which  the  axle 
turns  introduce  some  resistance.  .  .  .  The  de- 
vice may  be  mounted  on  two  floats,  in  which 
case  the  only  friction  is  that  of  the  disk  in  the 
liquid 

"As  it  now  stands,  the  auto-motor  invented 
by  Guillot  is  a  laboratory  apparatus  showing 
in  a  striking  way  the  effects  produced  by  the 
successive  contraction  and  expansion  of  solid 
bodies.  The  inventor  believes  that  it  may  be 
applied  in  practise,  altho  the  energy  utilized  is 
extremely  small.  Nevertheless,  the  machine  is 
not  devoid  of  originality  :  and  it  has  been  awarded,  lor  this 
the  grand  prize  of  the  section  for  new  inventions  in  the 
exhibition." — Translation  made  for  Tin:  LITERARY  Dit; 


Hire  of  a  world  at  hirst ,  where,  as  in  our  own 
Saharas,  water  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
yel  where  by  nature  it  can  not  lie  got.  But  one 
line  of  salvation  is  open  to  it.  and  that  lies  in 
the  periodic  unlocking  ol  the  remnant  ot  water 
that    each   year  gathers   as  snow  and    ice  about 

its  poles 

"The  struggle  lor  existence  in  their  planet's 
decrepitude  and  decay  would  lend  to  evolve  in- 
telligence to  cope  with  circumstances  growing 
momentarily  more  and  more  adverse.  But, 
furthermore,  the  solidarity  that  the  conditions 
prescribed  would  conduce  to  a  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding sufficient  to  utilize  it.  Intercom- 
munication over  the  whole  globe  is  made  not 
only  possible,  but  obligatory.  This  would  lead 
to  the  easier  spreading  over  it  of  some  domi- 
nant creature — especially  were  this  being  of  an 
advanced  order  of  intellect — able  to  rise  above 
its  bodily  limitations  to  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  through  exercise  of  mind.  What 
absence  of  seas  would  thus  entail,  absence  of 
mountains  would  further.  These  two  obstacles 
to  distribution  removed,  life  there  would  tend 
the  quicker  to  reach  a  highly  organized  stage. 
Thus  Martian  conditions  themselves  make  for 
intelligence." 
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THE  GROWTH  AND  DEATH  OF  A  WORLD 

,)ROF.  PERCIVAL  LOWELL'S  latest  book.  "Mars  as  the 
Abode  of  Life"  (New  York,  iqoS).  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  more  than  its  title  would  imply.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
genesis  and  evolution  of  worlds,  using  Mars  as  an  illustration  of 
the  various  processes — the  gravitation  of  particles  or  small  masses 
to  form  a  molten  globe,  its  gradual  cooling,  the  shaping  of  its  sur- 
face by  water-sculpture  and  other  agencies,  the  origin  of  organic 
life  and  its  development,  the  evolution  of  climate,  and  the  gradual 
drying  and  cooling  of  the  planet  to  a  point  where  all  life  becomes 
extinct.  The  Mars  of  the  illustrations  is  of  course  Professor 
LowelLs  own  Mars — a  body  of  whose  existence  the  majority  of 
astronomers  are  not  yet  persuaded.  It  is.  as  we  know  from  his 
previous  works,  a  planet  whose  development  has  proceeded  farther 
than  that  of  the  earth  and  on  somewhat  different  lines — a  dry  globe 
of  deep  and  wide-spread  polar  snows,  melting  in  spring  to  water 
which  is  conducted  over  the  surface  by  stupendous  channels,  made 
by  intelligent  living  beings,  and  rendered  visible  to  us  by  the  vege- 
tation that  springs  up  along  their  banks.  That  planetary  change 
has  far  advanced  on  Mars,  Professor  Lowell  is  certain,  and  its 
condition  is  therefore  interesting  to  us,  as  pointing  out  the  stages 
through  which  our  own  earth  must  pass.  Mars  has  lost  its  oceans  ; 
our  own  are  disappearing.  On  both  planets  " terrestriality  suc- 
ceeds terraqueousness,"  which  seems  to  be  Professor  LowelLs 
somewhat  sesquipedalian  way  of  saying  that  both  the  earth  and 
Mars  are  drying  up.  We  have  our  little  deserts,  our  Saharas,  our 
object-lessons  in  Egypt  and  Carthage  :  on  Mars  the  drying  process 
has  gone  further.     Says  Professor  Lowell  : 

"Study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  planet  leaves  us,  then,  this 
picture  of  its  present  state — a  world-wide  desert  where  fertile  spots 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  where  water  everywhere  is 
scarce.  So  scanty  is  this  organic  essential,  that  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  there  is  none  to  quicken  vegetation  or  to  sup- 
port life.  Only  here  and  there  by  nature  are  possible  those  proc- 
esses which  make  our  earth  the  habitable,  homelike  place  we 
know.     In  our  survey  of  Mars,  then,  we  behold  the  saddening  pic- 


Having  thus  established  the  antecedent  prob- 
ability of  intelligent  life  on  Mars,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  considers  the 
actual  evidence  of  its  existence — the  celebrated  canals,  whose 
artificial  character  he  regards  as  certain,  since  they  are  neither 
rivers  nor  cracks,  and  all  other  natural  explanations  have  proved 
similarly  impossible.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  life  on  Mars  stands 
or  falls  with  that  of  the  artificiality  of  the  markings  supposed  by 
Lowell  to  be  great  irrigation-ditches.  To  make  such  vast  works, 
he  goes  on  to  point  out.  sociological  evolution  must  have  proceeded 
further  than  with  us.  "Nations,"  he  urges,  "must  have  sunk  their 
local  patriotism  in  a  wider  breadth  of  view."  This  was  not  done  in 
a  day.  of  course.  The  drying  of  Mars  was  gradual  and  the  first 
canals  were  small  affairs,  somewhat  like  our  city  aqueducts. 
They  were  added  to,  from  century  to  century,  until  they  tapped 
the  polar  supplies  themselves.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  all  this  evo- 
lution of  mighty  engineering  genius,  combined  with  a  world- 
patriotism  far  nobler  than  our  petty  love  of  country,  should  come 
to  naught,  yet  Professor  Lowell  sees  no  other  fate  for  the  Martians. 
Their  globe  will  keep  on  drying  up,  and  they  will  in  time  be 
parched  out  of  existence.     He  says  : 

"A  sadder  interest  attaches  to  such  existence:  that  it  is,  cosmi- 
cally  speaking,  soon  to  pass  away.  To  our  eventual  descendants 
life  on  Mars  will  no  longer  be  something  to  scan  and  interpret. 
It  will  have  lapsed  beyond  the  hope  of  study  or  recall.  Thus  to 
us  it  takes  on  an  added  glamour  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  long 
to  last.  For  the  process  that  brought  it  to  its  present  pass  must 
go  on  to  the  bitter  end,  until  the  last  spark  of  Martian  life  goes 
out.  The  drying  up  of  the  planet  is  certain  to  proceed  until  its 
surface  can  support  no  life  at  all.  Slowly  but  surely  time  will 
snuff  it  out.  When  the  last  ember  is  thus  extinguished,  the  planet 
will  roll  a  dead  world  through  space,  its  evolutionary  career  for- 
ever ended." 

Professor  Lowell  does  not  carry  the  analogy  of  earth-life  with 
Martian  life  as  far  as  this,  but  the  conclusion  is  natural  that  he 
believes  that  we  ourselves  shall  also  perish  by  drought — a  little 
later  of  course,  perhaps  some  hundred  thousands  of  years — but 
no  less  inevitably.  Some  of  our  geologists  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  Martian  studies.  Still,  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  some  sort  of  a  celestial  cataclysm — a  colli- 
sion or  something  of  the  sort — before  such  a  melancholy  and  futile 
conclusion  to  man's  aspirations  and  hopes.  A  book  that  some 
neglect  suggests  that  "  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  "  ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  perish  by  the  swift  fire  instead  of  the  slow — 
who  knows  ? 
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LESSONS  OF  THE   EARTHQUAKE 

C*OMMENT  oJ  the  religious  press  upon  the  earthquake  shows 
*  do  si.Lcn  Dt'  .id  earlier  tendency  t<>  represent  a  vindictive  God 
punishing  mankind  for  their  .sins.  Rather  is  there  a  tendency  to 
accept  as  unexplainable  the  paradox  ol  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  prest  nee  of  a  deity  that  is  good,  and  find  an  outweighing  good 
in  the  quick  human  response  to  the  call  for  the  relief  of  suffering. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  writing  in  ///<■  Outlook  (New  York,  January 
i).  admits  that  "the  tragedy  in  Southern  Italy  may  shatter  our 
faith  <>r  may  strengthen  it."  To  look  at  this  awful  scene  in  its  i\w 
proportion  in  the  universe  he  takes  up  a  position  a  million  miles 
away.  From  there  he  sees  "a  ball  of  molten  metal,  incased  in  a 
thin  rind,  like  the  pulp  of  an  orange  in  its  skin,  revoh  ing  on  its 
axis  like  an  electric  wheel,  and  simultaneous!)  traveling  an  ap- 
pointed path  at  incredible  speed."  Upon  the  rind  live  "pigmies" 
who  "play  and  toil  for  a  few  thousand  revolutions  oi  their  revolv- 
ing tenement,  then  disappear,  we  know  not  whither."  "Cener- 
ally  they  go  in  single  tile,  one  by  one;  occasional  I  \  bj  companies, 

battalions,    regiments. ["hey    are   gregarious  and   build  great 

cities;  but  nothing  that  they  build  endures.  \o  sooner  does  the 
steeple  crown  the  cathedral  than  rust  and  frost  begin  to  disinte- 
grate it  :  no  sooner  is  the  palace  finished  and  furnished  than  time 
begins  to  gnaw-  at  its  foundations,  t  Occasionally  the  thin  crust  on 
which  they  are  living  breaks,  and  the  city  reared  with  such  pains- 
taking tails  into  shapeless  ruin  between  the  tickings  of  a  watch. 
But  the  slower  processes  ol  time  are  not  less  destructive."  The 
thought-edifices,  like  the  material  edifices  Of  man.  are  also  ol  short 
duration,  "infinitely  short  duration  measured  by  the  time-beats  of 
eternity."  Dr.  .Abbott  goes  on  to  show  that  one  thing  only  abides. 
We  read  : 

"  Life  abides.  The  city  which  enterprise  reared  with  so  much 
assiduity  disappears.  Hut  the  enterprise,  undaunted,  builds  new 
and  fairer  cities.  Of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  only  a  few  shattered 
columns  remain  as  monuments  of  the  past,  liti!  justice  still  seeks 
expression  in  new  forms  ol  law.  The  cathedral  lies  in  ruins,  and 
the  ritual  once  celebrated  in  it  is  forgotten,  lint  worship  continues 
in  new  forms  of  penitence  and  thanksgiving.  <  >n  all  the  products 
which  the  spirit  of  man  creates,  on  all  the  instruments  which  the 
spirit  ol  man  uses,  decay  is  busy  at  work.  But  the  spirit  of  man 
does  not  decay,  and  changes  only  to  attack  with  new  life  and  new 
energj  theever  new  problems  ol  his  existence.  There  is  something 
awful  in  the  succession  ol  destructions  which  slowly  or  suddenly 

turn   irresistibly   to   ruin    man's  greatest    achievements.      There   is 

something  sublime  in  the  indestructible  energy  which  follows  everj 

apparent  failure  w  ith  a  new  and  nobler  endeavor,  and  makes  each 
new  disaster  minister  to  a  larger  life  of  the  spirit.  The  peoples 
of  the  WOl  Id  instinctively  Stretching  out  the  hand  of  succor  to  men 
ol  an  alien  rue  get  a  new  endow  men!  ol  till  spirit  of  brotherhood  : 
the  King  and  Queen  hastening  to  the  scene  ol    the  disaster  to  give 

themselves  to  the  stricken  population  give  a  new  interpretation  to 
kingship;  the  peasants  falling  on  their  knees  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruined  city  get,  in  the  destruction  ol  all  that  seemed  endurit 

new  sense  that  it   is  the  in\  isible  alone  that  is  eternal. 

"The  Christian  is  an  agnostic.  He  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
the  riddle  ol  tin  universe,  I. in  he  does  not  therelore  think  that  it 
is    insoluble.       lb-    «  an    not    read    the    Kosetta    Stone:    he    does    not 

therefore  conclude  thai  it  is  meaningless.     What,  from  his  vantage 

ground,  a  million  miles  awa\  iiom  this  molten  revolving  globe 
enclosed  in  its   thin  rind,  he  sees  clearly  is   this:   The  visible  and 

tangible  is  transient  :  only  the  invisible  and  intangible  is  eternal, 

I  Mlspi  ing  ol   <  iod,   the  spirit  i  Mines  through  the  door  of  birth  Upon 

the  earth:   to  God,  after  a  briel    and  often  tragic  existent 
ret  ui  iis  again  through  the  dooi  ol  death.     Its  achievements  last  but 
ioi  an  hour;  itsell  endures.     The  material  structures,  the  thought 
formularies,  which  men  think  they  are  making,  really  are  making 
them. 
"Only  the  spirit  is  Indestructible;  only  lite  is  immortal.     The 

destructions    "I     man's    woiks    aii'     the    upbuilding    ol     his   spirit. 

The  tidal  wa\e  and  the  trembling  nu  >nnt  a  in  .u  >•  tin  mselves  making 


the  city  ol  (lod.  which  is  built  of  undaunted  souls  schooled  in 
disaster." 

The  Independent  i  New  York)  asserts  itself  as  "not  of  those  who 
see  in  God's  direct  volition  every  act  of  nature."      Further: 

"  .'some  saj  that  a  rule  ol  nature  is  only  a  habit  ol  God's  activity. 
Did  (iod  b\  a  special  act  ol  will  choose  to  push  the  sliding  oi  the 
earth's  crust  along  a  fault  which  he  had  purposely  created  along 
the  stiait  between  Etna  and  Stroniboli.  close  by  two  populous 
cities,  which  he  knew  men  would  build,  and  did  lie  choose  to  have 
the  earthquake  come  just  when  the  inhabitants  were  in  their  beds, 
and  w  hen  the  destruction  ol  life  would  be  the  greatest,  just  when 
and  where  it  would  do  the  greatest  evil  ?  Thai  is  not  easy 
lieve.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  t he  good  God  does  and  must 
govern  himseli  and  his  universe  by  stable  laws,  whose  exceptional 

operation  involves  evils  that  seem  to  us  very  terrible,  but  yet  which 
are  small  when  compared  with  the  mighty  sweep  of  beneficent 
forces  moving  through  all  the  celestial  ages.  Is  it  not  better  for 
us  to  be  able  to  depend  on  li\t  law  than  to  be  uncertain  of  Cod's 
constant  interruptions  of  nature? 

"Then  can  Cod  interrupt  the  course  of  nature  to  accommi 
us,  or  in  answer  to  our  weak  and  inconsistent  prayers  ?  If  not. 
where  goes  the  doctrine  of  special  providence:  Here  are  more 
antinomies  than  we  can  explain.  We  will  still  pray,  'Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread."  but  we  will  plan  that  the  prayer  be  answered 
in  accordance  with  eternal  law  and  by  our  own  efforts:  and  when 
those  efforts  fail  we  may  rest  back  on  faith,  as  so  many  have  done. 
or  we  may  with  equal  faith  yield  to  the  good  law  under  which  we 
suffer.       lor  there  are  famines,  and  yet  Cod  is  good." 

The  (  hristian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  calls  it  a  "misconcep- 
tion of  truth"  to  describe  physical  upheavals  as  a  visitation  of  Cod. 
To  epiote  : 

"The  idea  lurking  in  the  human  mind  seems  to  be  that  ferocity 
exprest  through  an  individual  is  an  indication  of  an  unbalanced 
mind,  but  that  ferocity  exprest  through  the  elements  is  the  voice 
of  (iod  speakin"  in  anger.  Without  his  being  aware  of  it  this  is 
an  indication  that  in  his  heart  man  believes  in  the  government  ol 
Mind.  The  individual  he  believes  to  be  intelligent,  and  so  i.w 
personally  responsible  for  his  actions.  Nature,  on  the  other  hand. 
he  regards  as  a  conglomeration  of  forces  which,  not  being  endowed 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  man,  or  even  the  instinct  of  a  beast,  must 
be  directed  by  the  supreme  power  he  calls  Cod. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  has  gained  this  idea  from  reading 
the  old  Testament,  and  in  particular  the  Book  of  Job,  without  any 
allowance  for  the  spiritual  imagery  employed  by  the  writers,  but 
through  the  spectacles  of  Western  matter-of-factness.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  anthropomorphism  so 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which  regards  Cods  government  of 
the  world  as  the  government  of  an  omnipotent,  vet  in  some  wav 
non-natural,  man.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  it  is  ethically  m\<\ 
spiritually  illogical,  since  it  makes  divine  Mind  responsible  foi 
inharmony,  divine  Life  the  authoi  of  death,  and  divine  Love  the 
dispenses  ol  hate.  In  a  word  it  nukes  (iod  responsible  for  all  the 
fruit  ot  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ever  plucked  in  the 

world  The  next  inexorable  step  is  to  justify  tins  manifestation 
oi  ev  d  by  representing  it  as  the  righteous  anger  oi  an  omnipotent 

Deitv  punishing  man  for  participating  in  evil  which  need  never 
have  been  brought   into  existence. 

"Someday  mankind  will  come  to  reali/e  that  in  reality  evil  is 
nothing  but  illusion,  then  he  will  cease  to  give  it  power,  He  w  ill 
begin  to  see  that  which  the  apostle  John  figured  as  'a  new  heaven 
ami  a  new  earth.'  the  spiritual  reality  of  his  own  matei  ial  miscon- 
ceptions.    The  belief  oi   tin-  ferocity  oi   the  elements  will  vanish 

from  consciousness,  and  BO  find  no  material  expression,  and  in  the 

wools  oi  Mrs.  Eddy  on  page  122  of  'Science  -^i^  Health,' there 
will  be  created  'the  kingdom  ol  heaven,  tic  actual  reign  ol 

niony  011  eai  ill      " 

Earthquakes  have  been  common  in  this  region  for  hundreds  of 

vears.  notes  another  writer,  yet  the  people  ol   Messina  and   K 
built  houses  ol   a  kind  that  tell  at  the  firsl  shock,  and  the  frightful 

icsiili  is  therefore  attributed  solely  totheirown  folly.     One  house 

in  Messina  is  still  standing,  built  and  occupied  bv  a  man  who  made 
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it  earthquake-proof.  His  neighbors  regarded  him  as  eccentric. 
The  neighbors  are  dead,  victims  oi  an  "inscrutable  Providence." 
The  " eccentric "  man  is  alive,  and  the  new  Messina  will  be  buill 
on  quake-prool  plans. 


TRINITY'S  STATEMENT  OF  ITS  WEALTH 

THE  silence  that  lias  .so  long  been  maintained  by  Trinity  Cor- 
poration regarding  its  wealth  has  at  last  been  broken.    A 

"statement"  has  been  issued  to  the  members  of  the  parish,  Horn 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  reports  of  the  possessions  of  this 
famous  church  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  balance-sheet 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1908,  shows  that  Trinity's  productive 
property  at  the  taxed  valuation  of  last  year  amounts  to  $13,646,- 
300.  To  this  may  be  added  bonds  and  mortgages  on  churches  and 
other  properties,  cash  in  bank  and  on  hand,  and  rents  due  and  con- 
sidered collectible,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $14,079,330.49.  This 
amount,  it  is  explained,  does  not  include  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
and  bury  ins-grounds.  The  corporation's  liabilities  in  notes 
payable  for  the  erection  of  new  business  buildings,  in  mortgages, 
in  fund  for  the  care  of  cemetery  plots,  and  in  money  held  in  trust 
for  other  churches  and  charitable  purposes  aggregates  $886,768.55. 
The  statement  shows  that  Trinity  maintains  ten  churches  and  fit- 
teen  schools.  Its  total  income  for  the  past  year  was  nearly  $7X0.000. 
of  which  over  3750,000  represents  rents  of  real  estate,  and  a  little 
over  Si8,ooo  was  derived  from  pew  rents.  The  corporation's  ex- 
penses ran  above  $791,000,  hence  there  remained  a  deficit  ol  $1  (.- 
966  for  the  twelvemonth.  The  whole  income,  over  and  above  the 
amount  actually  expended  in  caring  for  the  estate,  it  is  asserted, 
is  expended  in  religious  and  charitable  work  within  and  without 
the  parish.  Taxes  are  paid  on  real  property,  excepting  chinches. 
schools,  and  burying-grounds :  last  year's  amount  being  $134,- 
110.42.  There  are  outstanding  loans  made  to  churches  outside 
Trinity  parish  amounting  to  $370,946.02,  on  which  no  interest  is 
collected:  "Trinity  Parish,  therefore,  in  effect,  makes  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  work  of  these  churches  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  it  refrains  from  collecting."  Following  the  custom  of 
the  parish  since  its  foundation  in  16(17.  practically  all  the  offerings 
received  in  Trinity's  churches  are  given  for  charitable  and  mis- 
sionary purposes.  To  its  credit,  also,  should  stand  the  large 
amounts  of  property  given  at  various  times  to  other  churches  for 
endowments.     Some  further  statements  are  here  given  : 

"  In  view  of  statements  which  have  been  made,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  that  with  the  exception  of  the  controller,  who  manages 
all  the  business  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the  clerk  of  the 
vestry,  who  is  its  legal  adviser,  no  member  of  the  vestry  receives, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  compensation,  remuneration,  fee,  or 
profit  in  any  form  whatsoever  from  or  through  the  corporation.   .   .  . 

"We  may  also  state  that  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  has 
no  alliance  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatsoever  with,  or  investment  in, 
any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other  financial  or  business  organi- 
zation. 

"With  regard  to  our  real-estate  holdings,  we  may  say  that  the 
dwelling-house  property  owned  by  the  corporation  is  [not  by  any 
means  in  such  condition  as  has  been  charged  in  some  quarters,  but 
this  property  does  present  to  the  vestry  a  great  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  one.  the  responsibility  of  which  they  deeply  feel. 

"The  corporation  owns  a  large  number  of  small,  old  houses, 
originally  erected  as  private  dwellings,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
changed  character  of  the  neighborhood,  occupied  by  two  or  more 
families. 

"This  property  is  not,  as  has  been  often  publicly  asserted,  a 
source  of  large  revenue  to  the  parish.  It  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Much  of  it  yields  very  little  return,  for  Trinity  Corporation  is  per- 
haps the  only  landlord  in  New  York  whose  tenement  rents,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  have  not  been  raised  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"The  people  who  live  in  the  little  old  houses,  which,  whatever 
their  other  faults,  have  the  great  advantage  of  abundant  sunlight 
and  fresh  air.  many  of  them  feel  that  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  them 


when  this  property  is  Converted   to  other  uses  and  tlie\   are  Con 
i"  repair  to  the  more  modern  tenement. 

"Tin  corporation  has  long  had  plans  lor  the  improvement  of  its 
property,  these  having  been  in  pari  caw  ied  out,  and  the  parish  now 
has  a  del)!  remaining  "i  ssoo.ooo,  all  oi  it  incurred  in  the  erection 
<>i  new  buildings  Other  than  churches  and  schools,  this  amount 
being  conside1  ..>l\  less  than  halt  the  sum  which  has  been  expended 
in  erecting  modern  business 
buildings  and  apartment 
houses  upon  the  property. 

"  Plans  an-  now  matured 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
work    upon   a    far   larger  scale 

than  heretofore. 

"No  liquors  are  sold  on 
any  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation  excepting  in  two 
cases  where  the  property  is 
under  ground  leases,  made 
over  thirty-five  years  ago  and 
not  under  our  control,  and 
also  in  a  commercial  club 
situated  in  a  large  office 
building. 

"There  are  no  gambling- 
houses  or  houses  of  question- 
al^' character  on  any  of  our 
property. 

"Much  interest  having  been 
felt  recently  in  the  closing  of 
St.  John's  Chapel  and  the 
transferring  of  the  work  from 
that  point  to  St.  Luke's 
Chapel,  we  may  say  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  vestry, 
based  upon   long  study  of  the  REV.  william   1.  manning, 

matter,    the    work    of  Trinity  X7       0     .       ,  „  .    .    ,.,       ,      . .  , 

.  .  .  J  New  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  which 

1  ansh   for  tins  region,    must,        has  just    made  its   first   confession  of 
owing    to   the     movement    of       financial  standing. 
the  population,  now    be  done 
from  a  center  near  to  the  present  site  of  St.    Luke's  Chapel  at 

Hudson  Street,  near  Christopher  Street 

"The  closing  ol  the  work  at  St.  John's  Chapel  and  its  consoli- 
dation with  St.  Luke's  had  for  many  years  been  considered  and 
regarded  as  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  the  consideration  of  the  question  was  actively  taken 
up  and  resulted,  as  all  fully  anticipated  that  it  would  do,  in  the 
action  recently  taken." 


CHURCH  DESERTIONS  IN  GERMANY 

["  \ESKRTIONS  from  the  State  Church  in  <  Germany  are  increas- 
*^  ing  so  rapidly  that  grave  apprehensions  are  caused  in 
ecclesiastical  circles.  Within  the  past  year,  says  a  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  The  JJai/y  Chronicle  (London),  10,000  persons 
have  severed  their  connection  with  the  church  ;  and  this  happens 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "official  separation  from  the  church  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense."  So  great  is  the 
number  of  those  who  are  giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  termi- 
nate their  membership,  that  special  offices  have  been  opened  in 
Berlin  to  receive  their  applications,  which  now  number  between 
300  and  400  daily.     The  writer  continues  : 

"These  applications  are  almost  altogether  from  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  hardly  affect  the  Roman  Church  at  all. 
Added  to  this  is  the  significant  fact  that  the  numbers  of  com- 
munions, baptisms,  and  church  marriages  are  rapidly  diminishing. 
It  is  computed  that  for  every  five  marriages  celebrated  five  years 
ago  in  church  and  registry  office  only  three  are  now  celebrated  in 
both  places,  the  other  two  being  satisfied  with  a  civil  ceremony 
alone. 

".Among  the  working-classes,  especially  those  attached  to  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  there  exists  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  clergy 
and  all  institutions  which  they  control.  The  clergy  have  not 
shown  themselves  sympathetic   to  democratic  wishes,  siding,    011 
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almost  all  occasions  where  conflict  exists  between  poor  and  rich, 
between  possessors  and  dispossest,  with  the  class  in  power. 
Apparently  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  people,  and  complaints 
are  loud  and  general  that  real  pastoral  work  such  as  exists  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  manufacturing  districts  ol  England,  docs  not 
to  any  sufficient  degree  in  Germany.  '1  lure  is.  moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  the  clergj  are  paid  far  to.  ^'gh  salaries, 
yet  notwithstanding  this  large  additions  have  been  made  recently 
to  their  incomes. 

" Much  dissatisfaction  is  also  felt  at  the  methods  employed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  collecting  th<  issigned  to 

them  by  law.  Defaulters  are  as  ruthlessly  treated  as  tho  their 
debt  were  a  civil  one.  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  de- 
faulters' goods  and  chattels  are  sold  to  meet  church  demands. 
Lately  also  considerable  feeling  has  been  aroused  by  the  clerical 
opposition  to  cremation,  specially  in  Prussia,  and  also  to  their 
conduct  at  the  grave  of  suicides,  which  is  entirely   medieval  in  its 

character. 
"But  probably  the  chiei  cause  of  the   movement    against   the 

church  is  the  spread  of  agnosticism  among  all  classes  o!  the  popu 
lation,  and  the  fact  that  even  in  those  universities  where  until 
re<  ently  an  orthodox  theology  was  taught,  then-  are  now  tew  chairs 

from  which  ultra-Liberal  views  are  not  proclaimed." 


A  TWO-WEEKS'   IMITATION    OF   CHRIST 

\  MO\  EMENT  in  "imitation  of  Christ"  has  been  started  in 
-  *  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  number  of  young  people  of  that  city, 
variously  estimated  from  i.Soo  to  11.000,  have  undertaken  to  live 
lor  two  weeks  as  Jesus  would  were  he  on  earth.  The  interest,  ol 
which  this  pledge  is  an  expression,  was  aroused  at  a  mass-meeting 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Epworth  Leagues,  and  Lap- 
list  Young  People's  Unions.  An  address  to  which  this  extraordi- 
nary response  followed  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Wal- 
lace,  and  as  reported  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  (January  4),  it  con- 
tained these  hortatory  sentences  : 

"Christ  does  not  deal  in  petty  rules.  He  oilers  great  principles 
lor  life  in  ever)  age. 

"Lead  a  joyous  life.  Quit  your  kicking.  Co  to  work  with  a 
word  ol  g  nid  cheer  lor  the  man  in  the  office  with  you.  Shake 
hand-  like  a  man.  not  like  .1  giraffe.  Don't  go  to  work  late,  don't 
cpiit  ten  minutes  early. 

"  Lead  an  equitable  life.  lie  honest  in  business.  Let  there  be 
no  shoddy  work  in  your  business.  If  you  are  worth  only  50  cents, 
don't  try  to  |»,hs  oil  for  $1.     Le  honest  in  your  religion. 

"  Lead  a  sustained  life.      Keep  your  Bible  open,  not  in  the  parlor 

co\ ered  with  dust. 
"  Lead  the  ui  bane  lite,     be  gentlemen  :  be  ladies. 
"  I.e. ul  t  ible  lit'-.     Christ  was  not  a  loafer.     If  you 

have  no  job  try  haul  to  get  one.  Lend  a  hand  in  loving  service 
to  the  man  next  to  you.  The  supreme  service  you  can  do  is  to 
bring  men  to  ( Ihrist." 

liic  Leader,  in  an  editorial  comment  upon  the  Cleveland  move- 
ment, says  : 

"  When  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  and  boys  anil  girls, 
old  enough  to  understand  fully  their  responsibilities  and  the  nature 
ol  their  pledges,  undertake  to  live  lor  two  weeks,  at  least,  as  Jesus 

would  live,  under  like  circumstances,  with  then   environment  ami 

theii  human  limitations  ol  body  and  mind  and  powers,  an  effort  is 
made  lor  1  ighteousness  which  ought  to  command  the  approval  and 
admiration  ol  the  most  skeptical  and  the  least  religious.  The  fort- 
night ol    high  aiming  and  striving  upon  which  the  members  ol   the 

Young  People's  Society  ol  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth 
League,  and  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  have  entered  ought 

I  forth,  by  reason  ol  its  loft)   aspirations  and  its  effort  to 
ideal  uprightness  and  purity,  the  commendation 
and  sympathy  ol  all  classes  and  denominations, 
"  It  is  easy  to  ridii  ule  sui  h  1  fforts  to  attain  the  ideal.     It  is  a 
ie  that  1.1  dure  full)  to  achieve  the  task  under- 
taken is  made  inevitable  by  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
human  nature.     Such  criticism  is  beside  the  mark,  foi  the  real 
hop'- and  in  vital  principle  oi  the  young  people  who  have  detei 


mined  to  strive  with  especial  zeal  to  realize  the  highest  and  tinest 
in  life  is  simply  improvement,  sell-betterment,  to  the  limit  of  their 
powers. 

"That  is  always  worth  while.      That  is  a  form  oi  endeavor  which 
pays  in  its  direct  and  indirect  results,  however  often  it  may  I 
peated  and  quite  regardless  of  the  shortcomings  which  may  be 
painfully  apparent,  from  time  to  time. 

"  Sued)  striving  upward  benefits  a  multitude  of  the  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens  ol  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  high  endeavor 
upon  which  more  than  10,000  young  men  and  women  have  entered. 
It  is  a  general  moral  tonic.  It  quickens  the  conscience  of  the 
Community.  It  tends  to  promote  the  best  and  cleanest  living,  the 
truest  and  most  zealous  effort  to  meet  all  of  the  responsibilities  ol 
life,  including  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship  and  neighborli- 
ness.  A  city  must  needs  live  upon  a  fairly  high  moral  plane  to 
make  such  work  lor  personal  and  civic  righteousness  possible  by 
so  large  an  army  of  its  young  men  and  women." 

The  Catholic   Universe  (Cleveland)   reports    Rev.  Gilbert   1'. 

Jennings,  of  St.  Agnes  Church,  as  saying  in  a  sermon  that  the 
Christian  life  was  not  an  experiment,  nor  was  religion  "something 
to  be  put  on  trial  for  a  week  or  two  like  a  play  presented  for  pub- 
lic approval."  This  paper  goes  on  to  report  indirectly  the  priest's 
description  of  the  Christian  life,  as  follows  : 

"It  was  a  law,  with  all  the  binding  force  and  harassing  limita- 
tions of  law.  It  was  imposed  on  men,  not  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection,  but  for  their  government.  It  was  as  absolute  and  unes- 
capable  as  all  laws,  and  it  was  on  this  basic  truth  of  religion  as 
law.  with  punishment  for  its  violation  and  reward  for  its  observ- 
ance, that  the  whole  Christian  system  is  built  up. 

"It  was  much  less  important,  therefore,  said  the  preacher.  lot- 
Christians  to  speculate  on  what  Jesus  would  do  if  he  should  return 
to  the  earth  to-day  than  it  was  for  them  to  do  what  he  told  them 
to  do  while  he  was  on  earth.  There  is  no  room  for  guesswork. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  would  tell  the  world  to-daj  ex- 
actly what  he  told  it  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  that  he  would 
bind  it  by  the  same  eternal  law  and  refer  it  to  the  same  single  in- 
terpreter, his  Church. 

"It  was  strange,  Dr.  Jennings  remarked,  that  it  should  never 
occur  to  a  people  ready  to  set  aside  weeks  to  celebrate  a  horse 
show  or  an  automobile  show  to  keep  one  week  in  the  \ear  as  a 
great  religious  observance  in  honor  ol  the  Creator  of  the  universt  ; 
that  in  a  nation  laudably  and  justly  honoring  on  special  days  its 
great  patriots  and  statesmen  the  day  appointed  for  observance  ol 
the  world's  redemption  should  be  almost  ignored  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  How  many  ol  those  anxious  to  do  as  Jesus 
would  do,  he  asked,  did  so  much  as  open  the  doors  of  their  churches 

on  the  anniversar)  of  his  birth  ? 

"Dr.  Jennings  continued  by  enumerating  some  of  the  laws,  re- 
strictive and  immutable,  which  Christ  put  upon  the  human  race  as 
Commandments  in  order  that  there  might  never  be  any  mistake  in 
regard  to  what  he  wished   men  to  do.      He  spoke  especially  of  the 

irrevocable  fiat  of  the  marriage  law,  ol  the  lawagainst  murder  that 
included  the  life  ol  the  unborn,  and  of  the  law  against  stealing  that 
thundered  against  the  sleek  promoter,  the  rich  speculator  with 
other  people's  money,  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
sneak-thiel  and  the  pickpocket." 

I  In-  VOWS  were  taken  on  January  ;,.      ( >n  Sunday,  the  10th.  it  was 

pi o posed  to  hold  a  meeting  at  which  "reports of  progress"  would 
be  made  b)   representatives  oi  each  ol  the  three  societies.    The 
on  a-  further  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New-  York 
Tribune  is  this ; 

"  1 1  the  young  people  in  id  that  the  task  they  have  set  out  to  per- 
form is  too  hard  and  that  they  have  trouble  living  up  to  their  ideals, 

spei  ial  prayer  meetings  will  be  held  to  encourage  them  and  cheei 

them  on.  The  pastors  ol  the  different  churches  have  given  the 
movement  their  sanction  and  have  asked  the  young  people  to  go  to 
them  for  ad>  ice  as  to  the  couise  thev  should  pursue. 

"  At  the  end  ol  the  two  weeks  anothei  mass  meeting  w  ill  be  held, 

at  which  \w^w  reports  will  be  made  by  those  participating  in  the 

movement  and  an  eiiih  a\or  will  be  made  to  sum  up  the  results. 

" The  attempt  Ol  the  young  people  to  live  as  the)  think  Jesus 
would  live  were  he  on  earth  is  not  to  be  accompanied  by  any  out- 
wanl  sign  ol  then   participation  in  the  movement." 
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STARS    IN   THEIR    COURSES    VEXING 
MR.   HAMMERSTEIN 

C*ENIUS  especially  that  which  finds  expression  in  some 
'  grand-opera  stars— is  "an  infinite  capacity  for  causing 
pains."  In  this  phrase  Oscar  Hammerstein  writes  his  spiritual 
autobiography  as  an  impresario.  In  his  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence as  manager  no  state  oi  mind  of  which  he  has  cognizance 
"approaches  that  of  most  grand-opera  singers."  He  thinks  that 
had  he  had  a  course  of  training  as  an  alienist  he  might  have  been 
spared  "some  unnecessary  flights  with  unreasoning  stars  to  the 
highest  realms  of  irresponsibility."  The  trouble  apparently  all 
springs  from  the  much  overworked  "artistic  temperament."  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  who  is  writing  in  The  Saturday  Evening  I'ost 
(Philadelphia,  January  :).  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  "if 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  artistic  temperament  that  have 
helped  to  divert  me  from  sweetly  solemn  thoughts  happened  to  the 
employer  in  any  other  business,  he  would  either  'lire  '  the  source  of 
it  instantly,  or  take  up  another  and  less  irritating"  occupation." 
The  delightful  purveyor  of  operatic  goods  in  Thirty-fourth  Street 
opens  his  pack  in  the  frankest  manner  and  we  are  permitted  to  see 
some  of  the  things  that  go  on  in  the  manager's  office.     Thus  : 

"  Not  long  ago  1  asked  Mme,  Tetrazzini,  who  is  one  of  my  great- 
est artists  and  who  is  absolutely  assured  of  her  position  in  New 
Vork  and  elsewhere,  to  sing  the  coloratura  part  in  'The  Hugue- 
nots.' It  was  a  very  small  part,  but  she  would  have  given  it  dis- 
tinction and  it  was  my  intention  to  feature  her  in  the  production. 
When  1  suggested  it  to  her  she  became  indignant.  She  said  :  'I 
cannot  sing  a  small  part  like  that.'  One  interesting  feature  is 
that  I  offered  to  pay  her  just  as  much  for  singing  those  seven  min- 
utes as  if  she  had  been  required  to  sing  for  four  hours.  She  could 
not  see  it  that  way.  The  danger,  as  she  saw  it.  was  not  to  her 
vocal  cords,  but  to  her  reputation. 

"  A  short  time  after  this  incident  with  Mme.  Tetrazzini  I  assigned 
a  well-known  Italian  singer  to  the  part  of  the  friar  in  "rosea.'  At 
the  first  rehearsal  I  saw  at  once  that  his  voice  was  not  big  enough, 
so  I  put  in  Gilibert  instead.  The  Italian  who  was  superseded 
walked  from  the  stage  in  tears  and  stood  in  the  wings  blubbering 
like  an  infant.  He  moaned  :  'My  career  is  ruined."  To  his  dis- 
torted imagination  the  fact  of  his  having  been  superseded  by  Gili- 
bert was  to  be  announced  from  every  housetop  and  cabled  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  noticed,  however,  that  on  the  following 
Tuesday  he  was  on  hand  in  ample  time  to  draw  his  pay-envelop 
from  the  treasurer.     His  purse  lacked  the  artistic  temperament. 

"  In  handling  prima-donnas  there  is  no  precedent,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  each  one  is  a  law  unto  herself.  The  women  stars  are 
bad  enough  ;  the  men  are  often  worse.  Their  vagaries  would 
make  the  most  hardened  actor  look  like  an  amateur.  One  trouble 
with  these  artists  is  that  they  live  their  lives,  not  as  they  them- 
selves think  they  should  be  led.  but  as  they  think  the  public  would 
have  them  do.  They  are  always  dreaming  about  the  public  which 
they  long  to  conquer  and  keep  conquered. 

"  There  are  many  examples  of  this  state  of  mind.  I  once  cast 
Mme.  Zepilli  for  the  part  of  the  boy  in  'Pelleas  and  Melisande.' 
When  I  told  her  of  it  she  was  much  offended.     She  said  : 

"'I  can  not  sing  that  small  part.  I  am  engaged  for  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris.  If  they  hear  over  there  that  I  have  sung  the 
part  of  the  boy  in 'Pelleas'  they  will  think  that  I  have  lost  my 
reputation  and  will  cancel  my  engagement.' 

"Mme.  Zepilli  did  not  say  anything  about  the  weekly  salary  of 
$250  that  she  was  drawing  whether  she  sang  or  not.  So  I  said  to 
her  : 

"'You  will  sing  that  part  or  you  can  go  at  once  to  the  Opera 
Comique.     They  are  waiting  for  you." 

"She  sang  the  part. 

"Many  stars  seldom  think  ahead,  and  the  result  is  they  have 
many  heartaches  which  they  might  avoid.  Last  season,  for  in- 
stance. I  brought  over  Mile.  Gerville-Reache,  whom  I  discovered 
singing  in  a  Paris  cafe.  I  gave  her  a  five-years'  contract.  She 
had  a  magnificent  voice  and  only  needed  an  opportunity  to  show 
it.  It  happened  that  I  also  had  Mme.  Cisneros  under  contract, 
and  she  also  was  an  excellent  artist,  a  mezzo-soprano.     Her  con- 


tracl  was  only  for  one  season,  so  1  put  her  on  often  and  in  good 
parts.  Meanwhile  Mile.  Gcr\  ille-Keache  ate  out  her  heart,  not 
realizing  that  she  was  drawing  salary  all  the  time  and  had  .1  five 
years'  contract.  This  year  when  1  cast  her  for  Delilah,  in  'Sam 
sun  and  I  )elilah'  her  great  chance  came  and  she  proved  a  sensation." 

A  singer  who   fails   to  awaken  an  audience  concludes  that   the 
director  and  the  public  have  conspired  to  ruin  her.      "She  will  be 
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A    NEW    PORTRAIT   OF  MR.   HAMMERSTEIN. 

A  grand-opera  director  must  be  born,  he  says:  he  can  not  be 
made,  for  there  is  no  precedent  for  handling  prima-donnas.  Each 
is  a  law  unto  herself. 

lieve  that  a  green  cat  walked  across  the  stage  and  hoodooed  the 
performance."  Or  sometimes  she  thinks  the  stage  carpenter  ham- 
mers on  purpose  during  her  big  solo;  or  the  conductor  makes 
faces  at  her.  Then  the  grand-opera  star  is  apt  to  add  "a  most 
extraordinary  superstition"  to  her  artistic  temperament.  Mme. 
Tetra7.zini,  we  are  told,  will  not  go  on  for  a  performance  until  she 
has  dropt  a  dagger  into  the  floor  three  times.  If  it  sticks  each 
time  it  is  a  good  omen,  and  she  feels  she  will  sing  well  and  have 
big  success.  If  not,  it  disturbs  her  during  the  whole  performance. 
Mile.  Trentini  will  not  go  on  the  stage  until  she  is  given  a  quarter. 
"  She  saves  them  all,"  adds  Mr.  Hammerstein.  Zenatello  carries  a 
rabbit's  foot  when  he  sings  and  has  a  bad  case  of  nerves  when  he 
forgets  it.  A  grand-opera  director  "  must  be  born;  he  can  not 
be  made,"  reflects  Mr.  Hammerstein.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  reason  why  men  fail  at  this  strenuous  calling  is  that  they 
are  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  tremendous  demands  made  upon 
them.  Since  no  two  operatic  singers  are  exactly  alike,  it  follows 
that  no  two  sets  of  troubles  which  they  start  are  precise  twins. 
You  can  not  handle  Melba  in  the  same  way  that  you  handle 
Tetrazzini,  and  you  must  adopt  a  manner  with  Mary  Garden  that 
is  different  from  that  employed  with  Labia. 

"The  secret  of  handling  big  operatic  stars,  artistic  temperament 
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.mil  all,  is  to  commiserate  with  them.  !  appreciate  their  natures, 
their  temperament,  and  their  illusions.  I  simply  put  myself  in 
their  pl.u 


THE  OLD   AND  NEW  STAGE  IRISHMAN 

r  I  "HE  conventional  stage  Irishman  plays  no  part  in  the  new 
*■  drama  of  the  hish  National  Theater.  That  rollicking  fig- 
ure, the  "  Saxon-hating,  shamrock-loving  chap  so  dear  to  Charles 
I  ever  and  Dion  Boucicault,  docs  not  exist  "  in  the  plays  ol  W.  B. 
\ Cats  or  John  Synge.  A  writer  who  comments  in  the  New  York 
Sun  on  the  stage  Irishman  of  the  new  movement  doubts  it  the  old 
one  ever  did  exist  in  real  life.  "He  is  a  survival  of  the  picaresque 
novel  with  Celtic  embellishments,"  tins  writer  explains,  at  the 
same  time  confessing  his  belief  that  the  new  figure  "will  never  be 
so  credible  or  so  popular  as  the  grinning  marionettes  of  Lever  and 

l.o\  et." 

However  that  may  be.  there  is  no  spirit  of  compromise  with  the 
old  and  untrue  ideals  shown  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  further  dis- 
cusses  the  matter  in  (he  last  number  of  Samhain  (Dublin).     This 


the  '  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.'  so  rich  in  observation,  so  full 
oi  the  temperament  of  a  unique  man.  has  more  oi  Ireland  in  its 
characters,  in  its  method  of  art.  in  its  conception  of  morals,  than 
all  the  novelsof  Kickham,  Michael  Banim,  .  .  .  Gerald  Griffin, 
so  full  ot  amiable  English  sentiment  ;  Carleton,  in  his  longer  tales. 
powerful  spirit  thohe  w.is  •.  and.  ol  course,  much  more  in  any  page 
ol  it  than  in  all  those  romances  founded  upon  Walter  Scott,  which 
are  or  used  to  be  published  in  Irish  newspapers,  to  make  boys  and 
girls  into  patriots.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  one  rinds  Irish  ele- 
ments. In  l.evei.  for  instance,  even  after  one  has  put  aside  all 
that  is  secondhand,  there  is  a  rightful  Irish  gaiety,  but  one  finds 
these  elements  only  just  in  so  tar  as  the  writers  had  come  to  know 
themselves  in  the  Socratic  sens. 

The  English-Irish  ideals,  apparently,  have  just  about  as  firm  a 
hold  in  Dublin  as  elsewhere  out  of  Irish  territory.  The  majority 
of  theater-goers  there.  Mr.  Yeats  asserts,  "drift  between  what  is 
Irish  and  what  is  English  in  confused  uncertainty,  and  have  not 
even  begun  to  search  for  what  is  their  own."  He  quotes  from  a 
novel  of  Balzac  that  "  French  actresses  pay  more  for  attacks  than 
admiring  criticism,  for 'controversy  is  fame'";  and  adds: 

In  Ireland  this  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  man)  ol 
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LEADERS    OF  THE    IRISH    LITERARY    MOVEMENT,   DRAWN    BY    |oil.\    B.    YEATS. 


magazine  (pronounced  Saw-win)  is  published  "occasional I)  "  under 

Mi.   Yeats's   editorship,  and  looks   alter   the    interests  oJ    the  Irish 

movement  .\(  cording  to  Mr.  Yeats  there  is  not  much  in 
modern  Irish  literature  that  is  really  Irish.  That  Ireland  looked 
abroad  for  its  models  is  not  so  wonderful,  tor,  he  says,  "  it  is  only 
before  personality  has  been  attained  that  a  race  struggling  toward 

-ell  cons'  iousness  is  the  better  lor  having,  as  in  primitive  tinier. 
nothing  bul   native  models,   for  before  this  has  been  attained   il  c.m 

neither  assimilate  nor  reject."  It  was  precisely  at  this  passive 
moment,  Mr.  Yeats  asserts,  "that  the  Irish  heart  and  mind  sur- 
rendered to  Kngland,  oi  rather  to  what  is  most  temporary  in  Eng 

land:   and   Irish   patriotism,  Content    that  the   names   and   opinions 

should  be  1 1  ish,  was  de<  eived  and  satisfied."     Mr.  v  eats  proceeds  : 

"The   Irish  novelist^  ol    [he  nineteenth  century,  who  established 

themselves,  liki  the  Young  Ireland  poets,  upon  various  English 
writers,  without,  excepl  al  rare  moments  .  .  .  attaining  lo person 

alitv.  have  idled  the  populai   mind   with  images  ol    I  hai.u  ter,  with 

forms  oi  .  on,  with  a  criticism  ol  life,  which  are  all  so 

many  arguments  to  prove  thai  some  plaj  thai  has  arisen  oui  ol  a 
fresh  vision  is  unlike  every  hish  thing.  A  real  or  fancied  Frent  h 
inthni  nted  oul  al  on<  e  and  objected  to,  bul  the  English 

influence,  which  runs  through  the  patriotii  reading  of  the  people, 
is  not  noticed  be<  ause  it  is  .  very  where      I  say,  with  i  ertainty,  thai 


the  attacks  which  have  followed  us  from  the  beginning  in  such 
plenty  have   arisen  out   ol    conceptions   ol    life   which,  unknown   to 

the  journalists  who  have  made  them,  are  essentially  English,  tho 
ol  an   England  that  has   begun  to  change  its  clothes  since  Matthew 

Arnold  and  his  contemporaries  began  a  unci  popular  culture. 
Even  at  this  moment  the  early  Victorian  thought  it  not  so  out  ol 
fashion  thai   English  newspapers  would  not  revive  il  and  talk  ol 

the  duties  of  writers  to  pleach  and  the  like,  all  that  old  utilitarian- 
ism, il  the  drama,  let  us  say,  w  ere  taken  seriously  enough  lor  lead- 
ing articles  instead  ol   being  left  to  the  criticism  pi   a  few   writers 

who  really  know  something  of  their  business.      Some  tiltcen  years 

ago,  English  critics  themselves  wrote  oi  Ibsen  very  much  as  our 
more  hysterical  patriots  write  ol  us.  These  patriots,  with  an 
heretical  preference  for  faith  over  works  for  have  not  opinions 
and  second  and  third  hand  conceptions  ol  life,  images  ol  whal  we 
wish  to  be,  a  substance  oi  things  hoped  for,  come  from  the  p 
shop  of  schismatical  faith  ?    continually  attack  in  the  interest  ol 

some  point  ol    view   populari/cd    bv  Macaula)   and  his   contempoi 

aries,  or  ol  some  reflection  from   English  novelists  and  the  like. 

h  ish  e: not  ion  and  temperament  discov  eted  bv  some  w  ritci    in  him 

sell  after  years  ol  labor,  for  all  reality  comes  to  us  as  the  reward 

ol  labor.     Forms  ol  emotion  mm\  thought  which  the  future  will 

nize  as  peculiarly  liish.  for  no  other  country  has  had  their 

like,  are  looked  upon  as  un   1 1  ish  because  ol  their  novel!  v  in  a  land 

that  is  so   nearly   conquered   it  has  all  but  nothing  ol  its  own. 
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PROK.    (  A  RL    MARK, 

of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Munich 


PROF      A  R  Till   I;    K  AM  II  . 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  lierlin. 


PROF      KUNO    PRANCKE, 

of  Harvard  University 


HUGO   RKISINGER, 

of  New  York  City. 


OKCANIZIIKS    OF    THE    GERMAN    ART    EXHIBITION    FOR   AMERICA. 


English  provincialism  shouts  through  the  lips  of  Irish  patriots  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  other  countries  to  give  them  a  standard  of 
comparison,  and  they,  with  the  confidence  of  all  who  speak  the 
opinions  of  others,  labor  to  thwart  everybody  who  would  dig  a  well 
for  Irish  water  to  bubble  in." 

Mr  Yeats  promises  a  visit  to  America  with  the  Irish  National 
Theater  Company  in  the  not  distant  future.  Its  repertory  is 
already  of  considerable  extent. 


GERMAN  ART  FOR   AMERICANS 

'  I  "HE  German  Kaiser  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  teaching 
■*•  Americans  something  about  modern  ( ierman  art.  and  largely 
through  his  instrumentality  a  loan  collection  has  been  started  on 
its  rounds  of  American  cities.  New  York  is  at  present  looking  at 
the  pictures;  Chicago  and  Boston  will  come  later.  There  are  218 
paintings,  of  which  j 3 1  are  in  oil.  The  Emperor  had  his  portrait 
painted  expressly  for  the  exhibition  by  Professor  Kampf.  Pictures 
have  come  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Berlin,  and  from  museums 
in  Munich.  Wiesbaden.  Dresden.  Weimar.  Konigsberg,  and  Karls- 
ruhe, besides  the  private  collections  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria  and  Mr.  Hugo  Reisinger,  of  New  York  City.  All  but 
four  of  the  painters  represented  are  living  ;  those  lour  are  Bocklin, 
Leibl.  Lenbach.  and  Men/el.  The  show  does  not,  however,  con- 
sist of  young  and  insurgent  Germany,  for  of  the  79  painters,  but 
nine  were  born  later  than  1S70  and  one  after  1875.  There  are  also 
17  sculptors  represented,  of  whom  seven  were  born  later  than  1S70. 

Professor  Clemon,  of  Bonn  Univeristy,  who  contributes  the  in- 
troduction to  the  catalog,  observes  that  "scarcely  any  idea  is  en- 
tertained in  America  of  the  vigorous  regeneration  that  has  taken 
place  in  Germany  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  the  strong 
artistic  movement  which,  surging  through  the  whole  of  Germany, 
is  gaining  more  and  more  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  which  would 
fair  engross  the  whole  of  public  and  domestic  life."  German  ait 
of  to-day.  asserts  this  writer,  "is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  German 
nation,  and  of  its  impetuous  haste.  The  bright  color  and  variety 
shown  in  this  mirror  is  likewise  a  simile  of  the  differentiated 
culture  of  to-day."  "Above  all  it  reflects  an  abundance  of  great 
power  and  -everlasting  youth.  The  art  exhales  the  breath  of 
internal  health." 

Such  being  the  claim  made  for  it  by  a  German,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  it  will  be  taken  by  Americans.  So  far  the  most  import- 
ant study  of  the  exhibit  lias  been  made  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortisso/.  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  (January  6).  If  the  purpose  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  a  European  school  of 
painting,  he  observes,  "it  would  be  idle  to  evade  with  empty  com- 
pliments the  lesson  put  before  the  American  public.  That  lesson 
is  that  if  the  business  of  art  is  to  express  the  truth,  it  is  also  the 
.business  of  art  to  make  the  truth  beautiful."     That  Mr.  Cortissoz 


can  not  call  the  present  exhibition  beautiful  is  evidenced  by  such 
an  observation  as  this  : 

"  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if  one  were 
to  place  here  and  there  in  the  exhibition  an  interior  by  Ver  Meer, 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  by  Alfred  Stevens,  or  a  nocturne  by 
Whistler.  They  would  cruelly  enforce  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
have  somehow  failed  as  yet  to  develop  the  true  reverential  feeling 
for  the  instruments  and  materials  of  painting,  that  their  prodigious 
energy  is  pouring  itself  into  channels  only  to  be  navigated  with 
success  after  long  years  of  discipline." 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  exhibition  is  disappointing,  Mr. 
Cortissoz.  thinks,  because  "it  is  heavy-handed,  often  to  the  point 
of  coarseness  " ;  because  "it  is  deficient  in  taste."  and  because  of 
an  "inelastic  quality"  in  those  particularly  who  have  endeavored 
to  be  poetic.     We  read  : 

"  Arnold  Bocklin  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  if  ever  there  was  one. 
His  inventions  reveal  an  engaging  fancy.  No  one  who  has  atten- 
tively observed  the  works  by  him  preserved  in  Germany  and  at 
Basel  could  fail  to  yield  him  a  meed  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 
But  his  inventions  are  one  thing,  his  execution  of  them  is  another. 
The  nude  figure  in  'At  the  Spring'  tells  its  story  well  enough,  and 
to  that  extent  it  pleases,  but  as  a  study  of  form  it  leaves  us  cold, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  figure  in  the  'Surging  Sea.'  One  meets  the 
artist  but  half-way,  as  it  were,  bitterly  regretting  that  he  could  not 
invest  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  with  beauty.  The  best  of 
the  three  canvases  by  Bocklin,  the  portrait  of  himself,  with  death 
the  tiddler  in  the  background,  tho  impressive  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
disappointing  when  all  is  said  because  there  is  no  subtlety,  no 
sensuous  charm,  in  the  artist's  manipulation  of  his  color.  Frans 
Stuck,  who  is  held  as  a  kind  of  demigod  in  Munich,  repels  us  in 
the  same  way.  His  imaginative  qualities,  tho  rather  morbid, 
command  respect,  and  his  drawing  is  at  least  vigorous  and  fluent  : 
but  the  unloveliness  of  his  forms  and  tie  livid  tones  which  mark 
all  his  work  leave  you  fairly  amazed.  It  seems  incredible  thai  a 
type  so  full  of  life  and  intelligence  should  be  such  a  stranger  t<> 
beauty.  Once  in  the  group  of  five  paintings  by  which  he  is  here 
represented,  in  the  'Listening  Fauns,1  Stuck  seems  to  be  feeling 
his  way  toward  a  gracious  ideal,  but  the  broad  impression  he 
leaves  is  hot  and  devoid  of  poetry." 

The  modern  German  genius  as  it  manifests  itself  in  art,  this 
writer  declares,  may  be  apprehended  here  without  any  difficulty 
whatever.      Further : 

"  It  is  a  curious  genius,  virile,  sincere,  and,  above  all  things,  in- 
quisitive as  to  the  material  facts  of  existence.  Walk  through 
these  rooms  at  the  museum  with  a  mind  open  to  those  tempera- 
mental qualities  shared  by  every  exhibitor  in  them,  no  matter  what 
peculiar  direction  his  talent  may  take,  and  you  feel  everywhere 
the  influence  of  the  same  national  force  which  has  built  up  the 
army  or  has  given  Berlin  its  good  pavements  or  has  preserved  the 
German  forests.  The  German  painter  goes  for  the  thing  that  he 
can  touch  and  measure,  and  this,  be  it  noted  in  passing,  even  when 
he  is  nominally  occupied  with  imaginative  issues.  Yet  by  some 
strange  paradox  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  man,  like  (iautier,  for 
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whom  the  visible  world  exists.  Close  as  he  tries  to  gel  to  tangible 
objects,  it  is  nevertheless  in  respect  to  vision  that  he  is  weakest." 

In  The  Su/i.  Mr.  Huneker (presumably)  gaily  remarks  that  "the 
ction,  while  far  from  being  representative,  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  interest  the  German  residents  ol  New  York 

and  also  the  students  of   art   who  will  find  in  the  seven  galleries  of 

the  new  Metropolitan  wing  plenty  to  reflect  upon;  above  all  a 
magnificent  series  <>i  object-lessons-  lessons  in  the  art  of  what  to 
avoid  when  painting  a  picture."     Furihej  : 

"The  German  Emperor  himself,  whose  taste  still  abides  in  the 
artless  Biedermann  period,  has  been  extremely  generous  in  the 
matter  of  lending  masterpieces  from  Berlin  and  other  royal  gal- 
leries, and  doubtless  it  is  to  his  influence  rather  than  to  the  judg- 
ments of    Dr.   Bode  and  tail  Marr  that  we  owe  the  suppression  of 

so  many  latter-day  young  artists,  not  alone  secessionists  but  the 
men  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  do  for  young  Germany  what 
Menzel  and  Liebermann  did  twenty  years  ago.  As  an  educational 
stimulus  this  German  show  has  arrived  a  quarter  of  a  century  too 
late.  New  York  has  seen  the  Barbizons  and  the  French  impres- 
sionists, and  there  are  no  painters  in  ( Germany  who  ever  came  with- 
in speaking  distance  of  either  school.  Furthermore,  to  compare 
the  taw.  clumsy,  harshly  colored,  and  airless  landscapes  of  the 
new  Germans  with  the  exquisitely  discriminated  values  and  poetic 
atmosphere  of  contemporary  American  landscapists  would  he  ci  uel. 

.Modern  criticism  has  made  mincemeat  of  the  ^ods  of  German 
painting,  sparing  few.  Indeed,  after  religiously  following  for 
years  the  developments  of  Teutonic  art  both  in  Munich  and  Berlin 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  Diirer  was  not  the  first  and  Holbein 
the  last  ol  ( Germany's  universal  artists  !     Since  then  the  right  way 

seems  to  ha\ e  been  lost.'- 


THE   REAL  MELODRAMA 

READERS  who  imagine  that  melodrama  means  only  noise, 
pistols,  daggers,  villains,  and  injured  innocent  maidens  are 
informed  that  the  real  melodrama  is  in  fact  a  harmless  species  of 
declamation  to  a  musical  accompaniment.  At  this  hour  when 
Mrs.  brown  Potter  fears  that  the  art  of  the  melodrama  "will  have 
to  be  explained  to  the  American  public  before  they  can  even  par- 
tially understand  it,"  Mr.  David  bispham.  long  a  distinguished 
exemplar  of  that  particular  art  form,  gives  an  account  ol  it  in 
Harper's  Bazar  (January).  Mrs.  brown  Potter  is  appearing  at 
Blaney's  Lincoln  Square  Theater  in  New  York  and  told  a  Sun 
reporter  that  "no  concert,  musical  festival,  or  even  a  music-hall 
performance  [in  London  ]  is  considered  complete  without  at  least 
one  sei  ies  ol  recitatives  with  adequate  musical  accompaniment." 
Mr.  Bispham  has  never  presented  his  art  to  a  music-hall  audience  : 
indeed,  where  even  the  conditions  are  supposedly  propitious,  he 
declares  that  it  is  an  art.  which  is,  like  matrimony.  "  not  to  be 
entered  into  lightly  <>r  unadvisedly." 

Mi.  Bispham  starts  out  to  clear  away  the  misunderstandings  at- 
taching to  the  term.  An  English  Critic,  he  says,  has  asseited  that 
"the  essem  e  ol  melodrama  is  villainy."     but  this  only  "shows  to 

what  base  uses  the  term  has  I  alien."  foi  etymologically  it  is  a  word 

representing  "a  combination  ol  the  arts  ol  melody  ami  drama." 

In  its  teal  purpose  ami  scope  "  it  is  a  musician's  attempt  to  set 
forth  in  music  tin-  Icelin^s  cxpicst    or  the   events    described  by  the 

poet."     Mi .  Bispham  obsen  es  : 
"Music,  with  its  subtle  capacitj   foi  expression,  should  add  a 

tin  dramatic   element    which  the   spoken    word    alone   does  not 

possess.  Frequently  it  must  serve  as  a  mere  background  for  the 
recitation  ;  and  again il  should  rise  to  equal  value  with  the  poetry, 
carrying  it  along  bj  its  flow  and  power.  Considerable  objection 
to  and  adverse  criticism  <»i  this  art,  as  an  an.  have  been  exprest 
oi  late,  its  detractors  claiming  that  the  union  in  such  fashion  oi 

music  and    poetrv    is   not  a   legitimate  one;  that    the   meaning   and 

enjoyment  of   tin-  text    is  not    helped,  but    hindered,  by  the   music, 

which  is  considered  to  be  a  disturbing  factor.     Far  better,  thej 

say,  to  let  music  Create  its  own  picture  in  the   mind  of  the  listener 

without  the  more  direel  appeal  ol  poetrj      Oi  else  let  the  lattei 


convey  its  message  in  its  own  terms  purely,  without  enlisting  the 
aid  oi  what  they  claim  to  be  an  extraneous  element.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  an  audience  not  many  agree  with  this  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  something  between  grand-opera 
singing  and  drama  pure  and  simple.  Not  every  actor  can  be  ,\n 
operatic  singer,  not  every  operatic'  singer  is  an  actor:  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  fertile  tield  where  musician  and  actor  may,  with 
advantage  to  musico-dramatic  art,  combine  their  forces  and  utilize 
their  powers  to  mutual  benefit." 

The  art  is  as  old  as  the  (.reek  drama  itself,  or  even  older,  since 
the  Chinese,  whose  drama  antedates  the  Christian  Fia  by  two 
thousand  years,  employed  music  .is  an  integral  part  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  plays.  Mr.  Bispham  traces  its  history  in  its 
sporadic:  manifestation  through  succeeding  centuries:  but  notes 
that  the*  "revival  of  interest  in  melodrama  and  its  frequent  public 
performances  date  only  from  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  with  the 
principal  tield  of  activity  in  Germany."     Further: 

"This  period  has  seen  the  appearance  ol  a  large  number  of  these 
compositions,  the  majority  oi  them  again  German,  and  varying 
greatly  in  musical  value.  One  of  the  best  known  modern  settings 
is  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss  to  Tennyson's  'l'.noch  Aiden." 
In  this  the  composer  has  made  use  to  some  extent  of  the  leitmotiv, 
or  representative  theme,  in  describing  the  relations  of  the  several 
characters  in  the  story;  and  in  the  course  of  each  weaves  them 
together  with  wonderful  art.  The  music  is  very  beautiful  and 
comparatively  simple.  Strauss  has  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
entire  poem  with  music,  but  has  been  content  to  illuminate,  as  it 
were,  certain  episodes,  leaving  long  passages  to  be  recited  unac- 
companied.    The  setting  is  written  for  piano  only. 

"  Max  Schillings,  a  rising  young  Teutonic  composer,  has  brought 
out  a  most  original  orchestral  score  to  von  Wildenbruch's  poem, 
'Das  Hexenlied  '  ('The  Witch's  Song1).  The  composer  has  pro- 
vided the  public  with  an  excellent  piano  version  of  his  work,  which 
is  extremely  dramatic  and  well  portrays  the  atmosphere  of  the 
weird  tale  told  by  the  dying  monk  in  his  cell.  Schillings  has  also 
set  two  poems  by  Schiller — 'Das  Eleusische  Fest  '  and  "Kassandra  ' 
-  to  music. 

"The  departure  from  the  plan  of  having  the  pianoforte  as  the 
sole  accompanying  instrument  has  been  made  by  Bemberg,  the 
original  young  Frenchman  whose  music  to  Miirger's'I.a  Ballade 
du  DesesperiT  has  been  written  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  and 
besides  the  principal  impersonator  who  recites  there  is  still  another 
character  who  sings.  The  composition  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
Bemberg's  setting  is  full  of  melody,  tho  somber  of  tone  throughout. 

"  In  England  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  lighter 
vein.  Stanley  Havvley  has  written  a  number  of  musical  settings 
to  short  poems,  notably  a  scries  t^i  love-lyrics;  Sir  Alexander 
MacKenzie  has  done  something  in  this  line;  and  Miss  Amy  Hoi 
rocks  has  written  a  musical  setting  to  Tennyson's  '  Lady  of  Shalott  " 
-while  some  years  since.  Clifford  Harrison,  in  London,  had  a 
great  vogue  with  his  recitals  of  familiar  poems  to  music  composed 
and  delivered  by  himself. 

"  In  America,  Rossetter  Cole  lias  done  a  clever  setting  to  a  por- 
tion ol  Longfellow's  'H  iawatha,'  wherein  he  has  utilized  some  oi 
the-  original  In  lian  melodies  with  excellent  effect.  Its  title  is  the 
'Wooing  of  II  iaw  atha. ' 

"  In  the  last  lew   veais  Max  Ileinrich  has  brought  out  two  melo- 
dramas "\    great   originality  and  charm  :  one.   a  setting  ol    I     I 
Waller's  poem.  '  Magdalena  or  the  Spanish  I  hiel.'  contains  a  I" 
ful  soul;  to  the-   lyric".  AVho  Knows  .' '   which   occurs   in    the    poem. 
Another  similar   work  ol    a   different    character   is   the-    same   com 
poser's  music  to  Edgar  Allan  I'oe's 'The  Raven.'" 

Professoi  Paine's"CEdipus"and  E.  S.  Kelley'a  "  Prometheus  ol 

.F.schv  Ins  "  ale  other  examples.      Signor    Can. mo.  whose-   adopted 

home  is  New   ^loik.  we  are  told,  " is  engaged  in  producing  upon 

the  Stage  wliat  he  deems  to  be'  the    lust  true    b  lie   drama   that  has 

evei  seen  the-  light     'Santuzza1    embodying  as  it  does  logical L 

all  o|  the-  principles  ol    this  art-lorm.  and  in  which  the  actors  plaj 

at  usual  upon  the  stage,  while  a  full  orchestra  a<  companies  through- 
out the  piece  without  break,  portraying  in  music  the  inner  s< 
men t sand  feelings  oi  the  characters."   Theonlj  difference  between 

this  and  Wagner's  later  works,  the   writer  points  out.  is  in  the  lat 
ter's  "substitution  of  musical  dec  lam.it  ion  lor  the    spoken   word." 
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Allen.  Lyman  Whitney.  A  Parable  of  the  Rose, 
and  Other  Poems.  nmo,  pp.  146.  Now  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si  25  net. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  My  Lady  of  the  Fog. 
Illustrated,  urao,  pp.  219.  Philadelphia  J.  S. 
Lippincott  Co.     S2. 

Barrows.  David  P  A  History  of  the  Philip- 
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ruptcy,    that     she    obtained     all    possible    letters    disclose    not    only    the    imperious 
benefit  from  her  metropolitan  position. 

Bigelow.  William  Sturgis,  Buddhism  and  Im- 
mortality. i6mo,  pp.  7^  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.      75  cents  net. 


woman,  but  a  wife  and  mother  of  the  most 
devoted  kind.  That  she  was  ambitious  for 
her  husband  and  her  sons  is  evident  every- 
where.    She  possest  literary  gifts  also,  and 

Blaine,    Mrs     James    G..    Letters   of.       Edited     by     ti,,_..   ,..,,,-,,  ,,f  ,,,,  nnrommon   VinH         At-nnnrr 
Harriet  S.  Blaine  Beale.     2  vols..   ,  2mo.     New  York:     "Ksc   Were  ()I   n°  uncommon  kind.      Among 


3obbs-Merrill  Co. 
Beer.    George   Louis. 


The   Origin  of  the   British 


Republic  which  began  with  the  adminis 
tration  of  Washington.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  clear  understanding  can  be  ar- 
rived at  of  the  disagreements  that  led  to 
the  American  Revolution  is  by  studying 
in  detail  those  elements  which  made  up 
England's    colonial    system,    that    is.    the 


Duffield  &  Co.     $4-  the  women  of  her  day  in  Washington  we 

Mrs.     Beale,    one    of    the    daughters    of    can  imagine   few  who  would   have  equaled 
>lonial  Syste         1578  1660.    8vo,  pp.  4         New    James  G.  Blaine,  has  brought  her  mother's    and  none  who  could  have  surpassed  her  in 
York    The  Macmillan  Co      |3.  "letters  together  primarily  for  Mrs.  Blaine's    the  art  of  writing  interesting,  vivid,  and  in- 

The  full  and  complete  account  of  the  grandchildren,  in  order  that  they  may  have  spiring  letters  to  members  of  her  own 
colonial  svstem  which  England  developed  "some  clear  understanding  of  the  home  family.  Occasionally  she  shows  marks  ol 
in  occupying  the  X or th  American  conti-  life  into  which  her  children  were  born."  what  is  almost  literary  genius.  The  letters 
nent,  or  rather,  in  settling  certain  portions    The  general    public   also  is  likely   to  take    are  always  excellent. 

of  it,  is  really  part  of  American  history,  or  keen  interest  in  these  letters.  They  cover  Mr.  Blaine's  political  career  is  constantly 
at  least  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  Saxon  the  period  from  1869,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  reflected.  Mrs.  Beale  has  obviously  se- 
monarchyisapartofthe  history  of  England,  soon  to  become  Speaker  of  the  House,  until  lected  the  letters  with  due  regard  for  the 
Mr.  Beer's  work  is  therefore  a  sort  of  pro-  the  autumn  of  1889,  when  he  was  serving  ught  they  might  shed  on  her  father's 
log  or  introduction  to  the  history  of  the    as  Secretary  of  State  under  Harrison.     Mrs.    career.      Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  to 

Beale  had  no  thought  of  making  a  biog-  Blaine's  son,  Emmons,  written  in  June, 
raphy  of  her  mother.  She  aimed  rather  to  l876.  making  reference  to  the  famous 
give  a  portrait  of  her.  This  she  has  done,  "Mulligan  letters,"  which,  not  only  in  that 
and  it  is  a  real  and  extremely  interesting  Year'  but  in  the  year  when  Blaine  ran 
portrait  against  Cleveland  lor  president,  formed  a 

In  Mr.  Blaine's  lifetime  Mrs.  Blaine  was    notable  topic  of  public  discussion  of  Blaine 
complex  system  of  regulations   by   means    known   to  be  a   woman   of   superior   type;    as  a  candidate : 
of  which  the  economic  institutions  of  the    it  has  been  said  that  she  belonged  to  the  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  hear  from 

mother  countrv  and  her  colonv  were  so  imperious  type.  Her  unusual  character  >'ou  t(/  know  how  you  were  enduring,  like 
motner   country    ana   ner   coion\    were   so         p  .1  a  good  son,  the  fierv  ordeal  through  which 

adjusted  as  to  conform  to  the  European  and  abilities  were  known,  not  only  in  Wash-  y(mr  fathef  .g  pas/ing  Its  fierc|ness  no 
ideal  of  a  self-sufficient  empire.  ington,  but  to  most  well-informed  persons    one  but  himself  can  know,  but  knowing  it, 

The  author  sets  about  the  task  of  elu-  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These  he  feels  peculiarly  for  you  and  Walker, 
cidating  these  points 
with  praiseworthy  ac- 
curacy and  lucid- 
ity. He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation 
as  they  prevailed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII.,  Elizabeth,  un- 
der the  Stuarts,  and 
during  the  Common- 
wealth. He  goes  deep 
enough  into  his  sub- 
ject to  treat  of  the 
general  fiscal  system 
of  England  as  far 
as  it  concerned  the 
colonies.  When  he 
touches  on  these  sub- 
jects he  lays  bare  the 
fact  that  England 
managed  her  colonies 
in  her  own  interest, 
and  so  controlled  the 
legislation  as  regards 
slavery,  custom  du- 
ties,    currencv,     bank- 


LINCOLN  S  CABINE  I  . 

Gideon  Welles,  whose   diary  dealing  with   meetings  of   the  Cabinet  will  be  published  this  year  in 

the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  the  man  with  a  long  white  beard  seated  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 


"The  defeat  in  the 
convention  is  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance  to  him,  tho  no 
one  better  knows  than 
himself  the  prize  for 
which  he  was  contend- 
ing. But  the  thought 
which  takes  the  man- 
hood out  of  him  is  that 
you  and  Walker,  who 
are  just  entering  life, 
may,  perhaps,  be  forced 
to  see  not  only  all  your 
proud  and  happy  an- 
ticipations disappoint- 
ed, but  yourselves  put 
on  the  defensive. 

"He  has  been  up- 
stairs looking  up  the 
order  of  a  speech  for 
the  House  to-morrow. 
but  it  is  very  likely  it 
will  never  be  made,  as 
every  newcomer  has 
different  advice  to  give. 

"  I  find  it  difficult  to 
command  my  thoughts, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  say,  tho  I  presume 
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and  hopi  you  will  laugh  at  my  fears.  I 
have  been  afraid  you  might  go  into  Bos- 
ton and  do  something  to  Mulligan;  but 
you  hav<  ugh  to  know  that  noth- 

ing   could    be    •"*  e  for  your  father   than 
iriety    "t    that    kind  All  ol    us 

are  well,  and  your  father  has  a  great 
plu<  k  and  re  i  »ur<  e 
To  the  same  period  belongs  a  letter 
addrest  to  Blaine's  Maine  lieutenant, 
Joseph  H.  Manley,  in  which  Mrs  Blaine 
declares  that  "the  only  tears  I  have  shed 
in  all  this  bitter  time  have  been  over  you: 
letter,"  adding,"]  dare  to  say  he  is  the 
best  man  I  have  ever  known  Do  not  mis 
understand  me  I  do  not  say  that  he 
the  host  man  that  ever  lived,  but  thai  ol 
all  the  men  I  have  ever  thoroughly  known. 
he  is  the  best  "  of  her  own  experience  at 
the  time  of  Garfield's  death,  she  gives  a 
notable  account,  in  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington to  one  of  her  daughters: 

"  Your  father  got  up  quite  early  yester- 
day mi  tilling  in  order  to  drive  thi'  President 
to  the  station,  and  at  9:30  Tom,  the  hoys, 
Alice,  and  1  had  breakfast.  In  the  midst 
of  it  the  doorbell  ran},',  and  Tom  was  called 
out.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  moment  when 
Maggie  Nurse  came  running  into  the  room 
crying,  'They  have  telephoned  over  to  you. 

Blaine,    that    the    President    is    assas- 
-inated.' 

"Emmons  flew,  lor  we  all  remembered, 
with  one  accord,  that  his  father  was  with 
him.  By  the  time  1  reached  the  door.  I 
saw  that  it  must  be  true  everybody  on 
the  street,  and  wild.  Mrs.  Sherman  gol  a 
carriage,  and  we  drove  over  to  the  White 
House  Found  the  streets  in  front  jammed 
and  the  doors  ,  losed,  but  they  let  us 
through  and  111.  The  President  still  at  the 
Station,  so  drove  thitherward  Met  the 
mounted  police  clearing  the  avenue,  then 
the  ambulance;  turned  and  followed  into 
that  very  gateway  where,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  we  had    watched   him  enter. 

I  stood  with  Mrs  MacVeagh  in  the 
hall,  when  a  dozen  men  bore  him  above 
their  head  .  tretched  on  a  mattress,  and 
as  he  saw  us  and  held  us  with  his  eye,  he 
kissed  hi-  hand  to  us  I  thought  I  should 
die;  and  when  they  brought  htm  into  his 
chamber  and  had  laid  him  on  the  bed.  he 
turned  hi-  eyes  to  me.  beckoned,  and  when 

I    went   to  him.  pulled   me  down,  kissed  me 

again  and  again,  and  said.  'Whatever  hap- 
I  want  you  to  promise  to  look  out 
lor  Crete.'  tin  name  he  always  gives  his 
wife  'Don't  leave  me  until  Crete  comes.' 
I  took  my  old  bonnet  off  and  jusl  stayed 
I    never    left     him    a    moment.       Whatever 

happened  in  the  room,   1   never  blenched 

and  the  day  will  never  pass  from  my  mem 

ory  At  si*  .,;  thereabouts,  Mi  Garfield 
came,  frail,  fatigued,  de  perate,  but  firn 
and  quiet  and  lull  of  purpose  to  save,  and 

1    thinl    now    there  thilit  y   of  suc- 

.  eeding 

During    tin-    en   uirtg    Week      and    month 

many  references  an-  made  to  the  condition 

..)  Garfield    to  hi    death    and  to  th< 

,  in  1 1    tani  e       a  Int  h     linallv     led     to     Blame 

retirement  from  the  cabinet  alter  Arthur 
had    succeeded    Garfield,      Of    Arthui 

.ewhat    later  .1      loll, 

'I    do   not    thmk    i  ■  anything. 

lie.  an   quOt(  !    poet  rv   or  a   page 

from    I  Hcken     and    Tha<  kera)     bul    I  he  e 

ringing  from  a  root  out 

of  dry  ground      lb      ital  forces  are  not  led. 

and  en  out  hi    all      I 

hardly     1  I  ire    on    tl 

with    him         I 

onl     I    am    not 
likely,  now  that  1  him 

■1,      'I  1., 
to  me  of  1  hail   not 


in\  ited  to  the  White  House,  but  time  wears 
on.  and  the  invitation  lingers,  and  1  do 
not  think'  a  perfectly  veil  bred  Pit  ident 
would  make  such  an  apology  He  cer- 
tain !v  commands  his  own  house  and  table." 

To   Mr     Blaine's  deleal    in    [884   only  one 
notable  reference  is  made 

"You  need  not  feel  envious  of  any  one 
who  was  here  during  those  trying  day- 
It  is  all  a  horror  to  me.  I  was  absolutely 
certain  of  the  election,  as  I  had  a  right  1o 
be  from  Mr.  Elkins'  assertions.  Then  the 
fluctuations  were  sc,  trying  to  the  nerves 
It  is  easy  to  bear  now.  but  the  click-click 
of  the  telegraph,  the  shouting  through  the 
telephone  in  response  to  its  never-to-be- 
satisfied  demand,  ami  the  unceasing  mur- 
mur of  men's  voices,  coming  up  through 
the  night  to  my  room,  will  never  go  out  of 
my  memory-  while  over  and  above  all. 
the  perspiration  and  thills,  into  which  the 
conflicting  reports  constantly  threw  the 
physical  part  of  one.  body  and  soul  alike 
rebelling  against  the  restraints  of  nature. 
made  an  experience  not   to  be  voluntarily 

recalled 

Mis     Healc   has  edited    the    letters   with 
notable  discretion,  and   has  supplied   them 
with   a   series  of  footnotes,   which   readei 
will   be  glad   to  have       'me  of  these  gives  a 


PAW  I     WIL8TACH, 

her  "t  Kit  hard  Mansfield 


little  sketch  of  the  famous  Seward  house  in 
Washington,  which  was  the  last  home  of 
the  Blaines.  The  land  on  which  this  house 
stood  is  said  once  to  have  been  the  property 
ot  Henry  Clay,  who  won  it  in  a  game  of 
poker  On  its  steps  Philip  Barton  Key 
was  s))(,t  by  General  Sickles,  and  afterward 
died  inoneol  its  rooms  Secretary  Seward, 
whose  home  it  was.  was  here  stabbed  by 
Payne  on  the  night  when  Lincoln 
assassinated  The  Blaines  moved  into  the 
house  in  1889.  In  January,  1892.  Walker 
Blaine  the  eldest  son,  tlied  there:  and 
three  weeks  later  Alice,  the  daughter  who 
had  married  Colonel  Coppinger,  also  died 
there;  while  in  January,  189,3  Mr  Blaine 
himself  passed  away  in  the  same  room  in 
which  Payne  had  stabbed  Seward  The 
house  was  torn  down  in  the  autumn  of 
i8q4.  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  a 
theater. 

The  volumes  have  an  index,  but  it  has 
been  badly  prepared.  The  page  references 
have  nothing  to  indicate  what  a  particular 
page  may  contain.  This  method,  where 
era]  references  occur  under  the  same 
name,  becomes  bewildering  Under  Blaine, 
for  example,  we  have  some  hundreds 
of  references.  They  are  divided  among 
several  members  of  the  family,  bin 
each  person  there  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
references,  not  one  of  which  has  a  word 
indicating  what  is  contained  on  that  ) 
An  index  prepared  after  this  plan  might 
almost  as  well  have  not  been  prepared 
at  all. 

Brooks,  Amy  Dorothy  Dainty's  Gay  Times  Il- 
lustrated 1 2ino.  pp  141,  Boston  Lothrop.  Lee 
ft  Sbepard  Co.     $1 

Clarke.    Helen  Archibald       Browning's   England, 
pp      148,      New    Ynrk      The    Maker  and   Taylor 

The   Browning   societies    have   confined 

themselves  in  general  to  straightening  out 
the  involutions  of  that  poet's  ''mystic, 
unfathomable  song  "  The  aim  of  the 
present  author  is  more  modest  She  con- 
fines herself  to  illustrating  by  landscape 
pictures,  portraits,  ami  pleasant  prose  the 
materials  which  Browning  derived  from 
English  history  and  scenery,  ami  wove 
with  such  point  and  power  into  hi-  poetry 
If  somewhat  desultory,  the  work  will  aid 
in  making  Browning  more  agreeable  ami 
in  some  way  more  real  to  the  ordinary 
reader  There  is  an  evident  justification 
for  such  a  work  in  the  fact  that  the  poet 
ol  "Pauline"  spent  so  much  of  his  life  m 
Italy.  Mere  he  is  tied  down  to  his  native 
land  where  Keats.  Shelley,  and  Shake 
-pcarc  Charles  1  and  Strafford,  whose  por 
traits  are  duly  given,  a d<l  inspiration  to.  of 
find  mention,  in  his  line;  The  book  is  1., 
tifullv  manufactured  and  would  maki 
nice  present  for  the  young. 

Curtis,   Alii,     rumi  1      Grandpa's  Lit) 
School      Illustrated      nmo    pp    "';      Philadelphia 
Penn  Pub  Co 

Defoe,   Daniel      The  Lit'-  ■■<"■'  Strangi 
prising  Adventures  ■  >!   Robinson  Crusoe    with  illus 
(rations  and  designs  from  Stothai 

n  and  \'  ■«  York     Houghton  Mifflin  Co    $<  net 

ems  strange  that,  with  all  the  sur- 
viving popularity  of  tins   English  cla 
there  should  not  already  have  been  in  print 
an  adequate  library  edition      In  these  cir- 

cum  the    publishers    have    brought 

out  the  present  edition,  winch  is  a  notable 

(Ciuiiiiiuctl  on  f>tigs  10b) 
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Over 

$306,000,000. 

New  Life  Insurance 

Written  and  Paid  for  in  1908! 

The  Most  Remarkable  Year 

In  the  History  of 

The  Prudential 

This  Magnificent  Record  is  Due  to 

Public  Appreciation  of  the  NEW  "Low-Cost"  Ordinary 
Policy,  the  New  Industrial  Policy,  the  New  flonthly 
Income  Policy — all  meeting  the  Demand  for 

GUARANTEED  LIFE  INSURANCE 

and 
It  also  shows  Popular  Approval  of  the 
Administration,  Strength,  Liberality  and 
Fair  Dealing  of  the  Company. 


DEN 

^HAS  THE  , 

STRENGTH  OF    , 
GIBRALTAR     ! 


Send  us  your  age  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  The  Prudential  will  do 
for  YOU    in    Life    Insurance. 


^&SS 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Incorpor.r  mpany  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Prest.     Dept.  R,     Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Why  the  rubber  wasn't  played" 

Until  you  have  heard  Amberol 
Records  you  have  not  heard  the 
Edison  Phonograph  at  its  best 

Edison  Amberol  Records  have  made  the  Edison  Phonograph 
a  more  fascinating  entertainer  than  before — added  richness  and 
sweetness  to  its  tone,  increased  its  repertoire  and  enabled  it  to 
give  to  more  people  more  of  the  kind  of  music  they  enjoy. 

Consider  the  increased  enjoyment  of  a  Record  that  plays 
twice  as  long  as  the  regular  Edison  Record  and  longer  than  any 
other   Record  made. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  today  and  hear  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph play  an  Amberol  Record.  He  will  tell  you  how  you  can  play 
it  on  your  present  Phonograph  and  still  play  the  Records  you  have. 

Edison  I'lionographs  are  sold  at  the.  same  prices  everywhere  in  the 
United  Si  125.00      Amberol  Records,  50c;  regular  Edison 

Records,  35c;  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 

A^-iv  yom  dealei  01  write  as  for  catalogues  of  Edison   Phonographs 
and   Records, 

NATIONAL    PHONOGRAPH    COMPANY,    4    Lakeside    Avenue,    Orange,    N.    J. 
The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  reduces  the  cost  of  letter  writing  one-half 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

imen  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
Riverside  Press  It  has  been  modelled  on 
the  edition  of  Howell's  "Letters'  pub- 
lished last  year,  the  type  being  Caslon, 
the  paper  excellent,  and  the  binding-boards 
with  leather  backs  and  label  The  illus- 
trations in  photogravure  are  sixteen  in 
number  and  are  believed  to  represent  the 
best  work  of  Stothard. 

liimworth.  Grace.  The  letters  of  Jennie  Allen  to 
her  Friend  Miss  Musurove.  umo.  Boston.  Small 
Maynard  &  Co. 

1  irrar,  James  M.  A  Junior  Congregation,  umo 
!>p.  220.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
$1.20. 

Dr.  Farrar  has  been  very  successful  in 
preaching  to  children  and  to  young  per- 
sons approaching  maturity.  The  present 
work  contains  interesting  specimens  of  his 
method  of  addressing  them,  the  addresses 
being  arranged  chronologically  and  repre- 
senting a  year's  work.  Preachers  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  would  find  this 
book  distinctly  helpful  to  them. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  The  Shadow  World.  i:mo 
New  York'  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.35. 

IliKKinson,  Ella  Alaska  the  Great  Country. 
Illustrated.      8vo.      New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back.  i6mo,  pp.  186.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $1. 

.Jewett,  John  Howard.  What  Happened  to  the 
Little  Chicks.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Boston:  Small. 
Maynard    &  Co.      75  cents. 

Jewett,    John    Howard.      The    Ducklings  Go    A- 

Swimming.     The  Kittens  and   the  Bear.     '1 

lings'     Picnic.       Each     illustrated.       i6mo      Boston 

Small,  Maynard   &  Co.     Each  75  cents. 

Lagerlof.  Selma.  Christ  Legends.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
i6mo,  pp.  272.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Laut,  Annes  C.  The  Conquest  of  the  Great  North 
West.  2  vols..  8vo.  pp.  409  and  a  '5-  NewYork:  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     $5. 

Henry  Hudson  was  a  British  pilot  whe 

has  given  his  name  to  the  great  river  that 

washes  the  quays  of  New-  York  and  to  the 

largest  bay  on  this  continent.     But  his  fame 

has  long  since  been  eclipsed  in  the  renown 

of  those  who  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 

discoveries.      Chief  among  those  we  must 

reckon  the  Gentlemen  Adventurers,  as  tin 

styled  themselves,  who  eventually  1  ■< 

a    chartered    company    with    such    met.    a 

Prince    Rupert,  James.  Duke  of  York,  and 

the  Duke  ^i  Marlborough  as  their  sm i  < 

sive  governors.     These   adventurers   were 

earless,  and  avaricious.     They  were 

r  after  gain  as  Cortez  or  Pizarro,  but 

they    were    hunters   of    beasts,    and    not    ol 

null      Hut    they  were  lawless,  and  under 

the  shelter  oi  an  English  charter,  making 

them    "lords"   of   what    is  now   call. 

pert's  Land,  they  encroached  on  America! 
soil,  taking  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
territory  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  tin   I 
Mississippi.     Hut  their  pack-horse  brigade! 
of  two  and   three  hundred  raiders  0 
California,   Nevada.  Utah,  Wyoming 

Idaho    which     they    wen-    among    tl,< 
white  men    to   explore      They    i 

station    half-way    across   the     i 

I  law, in 

The   present    notable    work    COntail 

mplete  in  ;toi  j  Mi.it  hat  beei 

of   ,1   body   ol    men    who  had    solt 


Nervous    PWWH  Tilic 

HORSrOBDtl     \<  U>    PHOMPHATB, 

u  qaleta  Um  nerrt  bmhm  mmJ  tick  ii«... 

ache  and  Induoei  refreshing  Bleep.    «  wholesonn  tonl< 


our  rental  in  axked  i«  mention  TBI  LrTFRAR^  tins  "   ■dwttoen 
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tor  hundreds  of  years  of  a  territory  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Europe  The  archives 
of  the  Canadian  Government  are  lull  of 
maps,  pictures,  and  manuscripts  which  con- 
tain the  details  of  that  history  which  the 

author  of  this  book  has  compiled  with  such 
painstaking  and  attractive  fulness.  The 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  fur-hunters, 
their  indomitable  courage  in  facing  frost, 
hunger,  and  solitude,  give  to  the  work  an 
air  of  romance.  It  is  indeed  an  eminently 
interesting  narrative,  and  the  illustrations 
enhance  the  vivid  impressions  derived  from 
its  perusal.  Manv  of  these  maps  and  pic- 
tures are  here  published  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  They  relate  to  a  period 
of  history  and  a  phase  of  life  which  was  only 
transitory.  Railroads  and  steamships  have 
made  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
change  is  well  stated  in  the  eloquent  words 
of  this  writer: 

"The  Company's  ships  still  ply  in  the 
waters  of  the  North  Its  canoe  brigades 
still  bring  in  fur  to  the  far  fur-posts.  Its 
midwinter  dog-trains  still  set  the  bells! 
tinkling  over  the  lonely  waste-  of  Northern  | 
snows,  and  it  still  sells  as  much  fur  at  its 
great  annual  fairs  as  in  its  palmiest  days. 
But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  no 
longer  a  gay  Adventurer  setting  sail  over 
the  seas  of  the  Unknown.  It  is  no  longer 
a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  with  laugh  for  life  or 
death  carving  a  path  through  the  wilder- 
ness It  is  now  but  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion with  methods  similar  to  other  money- 
getting  companies.      Free  traders  overrun 


THREE  OF  A  KIND 

Dropped  Coffee,   Picked   up    Postum,    huiI 
Health. 


The  harmful  action  of  caffeine — the  drug 
in  coffee  and  tea — is  the  same  in  all  cases,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

One  person  may  suffer  more  in  the  way  of 
heart  palpitation,  sour  stomach,  nervousness, 
or  insomnia,  than  another,  but  the  poison  is 
there  all  the  time,  if  one  continues  to  drink 
coffee  or  tea. 

A  Pei.n.  lady  and  two  friends  learned  the 
truth  about  coffee  in  the  same  way.  The 
lady  writes: — 

"About  four  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of 
nervous  prostration  and  a  great  deal  oftron 
ble  with  my  heart.    Sometimes  feared  I  was 
dying,  and  my  doctor  seemed  unable  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

"  1  would  frequently  wake  at  night  with 
these  attacks  and  the  doctor  said  there 
was  some  constant  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
and  he  began  to  think  some  organic  disease 
was  at  work. 

"  One  day  I  was  told  of  a  case  verv  similar 
to  mine,  and  that  the  woman  could  find  no 
relief  until  she  stopped  using  coffee.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  coffee,  for  I 
was  very  fond  of  it. 

"Having  read  frequently  of  Postnm,  I  de- 
termined to  try  it.  It  certainly  made  a  great 
change  in  me    Those  spells  left  meentiiely. 

''My  most  intimate  friend  was  afflicted  as 
I  was.  In  fact  the  similarity  of  our  afflic- 
tions drew  us  together  in  the  first  plac  . 
When  she  saw  the  great  change  Postnm 
had  made  in  me  she  tried  it  and  was  bene- 
fited as  I  was. 

"The  beneficial  effects  of  Postum  on  us 
two  induced  a  neighbor  to  follow  our  exam- 
ple and  so  we  are  three  of  a  kind  who  can't 
say  enough  in  praise  of  Postum." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     ' '  There' s  a  Reason. ' ' 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


This  pile  c/dirt  was  extracted/^^^OOYds.e/carpet^onedayj 
How  dust  collects  from  daily  Tread 

Here's  80  pounds  of  proof  furnished  by  one  night's  use  of  the  "INVINCIBLE" 
at  the  N.  Y.  Hippodrome— cleaned  nightly  by  the  "INVINCIBLE" 

Do  you  know  the  many  advantages   in   Cleaning  your   Home  with  Air? 

Own  your  own  machine  — One  which  the  greenest  servant  can  operate  and  secure 
perfect  results — Dispensing  with  all  flying  dust — Lessening  the  time  of  cleaning 
—  l.e-sening  the  actual  work — Cleaning  infinitely  better — so  much  better  that 
a  new  standard  of  cleanliness  is  established  —  With  less  wear  and  tear  on 
fabrics  and  furniture — At  an  actual  less  cost  all  around  from  every  standpoint. 

The  "INVINCIBLE"   Electric  Renovator 

Absolutely  no  installation  required.     Ready  for  instant  use  without  special 
wiring  or  piping.     Can  be  used  anywhere  there  is  electric  current — alternating 
or  direct.     Easily  portable — can  be  used  on  any  floor,  in  any  room. 
Cleans  Everything  in  the  Home  with- 
out   Removal    of   a   Single    Article. 
From  Rugs,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Upholstery  and  all  Other  Fabiics  it  removes 
every  vestige    of   dirt,   dust  and  at  the  same  time   moths,  insects,    microbes 
and  germs. 

It  reaches  inaccessible  places — Radiators,  Pigeon-holes,  Cracks  and  Crev- 
ices.    Not  one  place  escapes  it. 

It  is  a  veritable  air  bath,  making  everything  clean,  sweet,  pure  and  sanitary. 
It  does  the  work  of  many  hands  and  in   much  less  time.      Saves  work, 
annoyance,  supervision  and  time  and  establishes  a  new  and  absolute  stan- 
dard of  cleanliness. 

You  can  have  the  "INVINCIBLE"  in  your  Home 

Learn  more — all  — about  this  superior  method  of  cleaning.     Write  at 
once  for  our  "TWO  BOOKLETS."     They  tell  all  about  it.     Give 
more  information  on  cleaning  than  any  other  work   issued. 
Send  at  once  to  Dept.  R.  Large  Fourth  Edition  now  being  distributed. 


ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 

943  Farmers  Bank  Bldg 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


in< 


of  th< 


May  We 
Demonstrate 
For  You  ? 


French-Cerman-Spanish-Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  rea  l  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Methodof  Practical  Linguistry 

I'll.-  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Konenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.    You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly:  when  you  choose,  night  or 

Durs  at  a  time. 

gn  language  who  hears  it  s 
and  by  this  method  you  can  near  it  as  often  as  you  like. 


ipe; 
day;  tor  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 
Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 


Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leadimj  educators 


The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thx  Lituurt  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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A  NEW  A-RE^CO 
APARTMENT 


6%, 


A  Safe  Investment 

for  Your  January  Funds 

3|50UR  dividend  earnings  for  the  past 
Go  few  months  should  yield  you  br'( 
interest  for  the  new  year.  A-R-E 
6'  ,  Gold  Bonds  offer  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  business  in  the  world 
— the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
New  York  City  real  estate  along  the 
line  of  the  city's  greatest  gTowth. 

By  investing  in  A-R-E  6%  Gold 
Bonds  you  secure  the  three  essentials 
of  an  ideal  investment : 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

LIBERAL  RETURN 

CASH  AVAILABILITY 

TT'HESE  Bonds  are  secured  by  the  entire 
^^  Assets  of  the  Ameri-an  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany—over  $1  1.000.000.00.  For 2 1  yearslhis 
Company  has  paid  6'-'  interest  has  returned 
nearly  $4,000,000.00  in  interest  and  principal 
to  thousands  of  investors.     Issued  in  two  forms: 

6    COUPON   BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  more 
For  Income  Earning,  paying  interest 
semi-annually  by  coupons. 

6     ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who   wish  to  save  $25  or  more 
a  year 
For  Income   Saving,  purchasable  by 
instalment  payments  carrying  liberal  sur- 
render privileges. 

Write  today  for  literature  giving  complete 
information,  including  map  of  New  York  City 
showing  location  of  the  Company's  properties. 

American  Heal  CetatcCompanp 
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504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Bldg. 
Fifth  Avrnur  New  York 
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an  come 
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ul     ^         wearer 

Natui  ■   the  ma*  u- 

line  leu  Hit  on  its  Inner  front  sui 

I  r c .iii  tins  nniiit  .ill  sto<  k 

n  t  should  <  otne. 

haptd 

Ith  n.it- 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 


its    hunting-grounds.      Ri  iwerful 

.is  itself  are  now  on  the  field  lighting  the 
battle  of  competition  according  to  modern 
methods  of  business  rivalry.  Three-quar- 
ters <'t  tin-  old  hunting-field  are  already 
carved  up  into  checkerboard  squares  ol 
new  provinces  and  fenced  farm  patches." 

Lownhaupt,  menl     Bonds 

ad  Their  Place  in   Finance      A   Book 
lents.    Investors,  and    Practical    Pit 

i.'inn.     pp      \  .  !'      Putnam's 

m.m  Dougall,  I  Kin  as 

lew  )  ork 
Prederi<  k  A   Su>k. 

Mclntyre,    |ohn   T      The   Si  Hlus- 

pp    js6.     1  Perm    Pub- 

lishing I 

Mitchell.  S  Weil  TheRedCity  iamo,pp.40o. 
\Y\\   Jfork     The  Centurj  Co      $1.50. 

The  early  years  "i  <>ur  republic  have 
been  chosen  recently  by  several  brilliant 
American  novelists  as  the  time  in  which 
tn  set  the  plot  for  their  delightful  hero 
and  heroine  to  play  their  parts  in.  Xo 
one  knows  that  period  better  than  Dr. 
Mitchell,  no  one  loves  or  can  bring  it  back 
to  life  more  successfully.  The  present 
powerful  drama  of  romance  finds  its  stage 
set  up  in  quaint  and  Quaker  Philadelphia, 
and  across  that  stage  pass  leading  his- 
toric figures  "in  their  habit  as  they  lived" 
—  Washington.  Hamilton,  Jefferson.  The 
hero  <>f  the  tale  is  a  genuine  romantic  type 
which  does  not  often  come  to  light  except- 
ing when  a  Frenchman  develops  under 
truly  American  conditions.  As  the  author 
is  an  artist  of  erudition  in  history  and 
antiquarian! sm,  the  result  of  his  writing 
is  finish  and  verisimilitude.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  ten  illustrations  by 
Keller. 

Plato,  The  Banquet  of.  Translated  from  the 
Greek  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  nmo.  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $5. 

Of  tin-  edition  of    Plato's   famous  dialog 

which  is  better  known  as  the  "  Symposium," 
440  numbered  cop  tied,  400  of  these 

only  being  offered  for  sale     The  publishers 

mil  it  in  form  that  will  please  readers 

who  d<  ■  ancienl  classics  published 

without  ornament.  Neither  page  decora- 
tion, illuminated  initial  .  nor  cover  design 
is  anywhere  employed  The  paper  is  hand- 
made, the  type  that  known  as  Montaigne, 
and   the  presswork  excellent      The  sewing 

1  n  done  by  hand,  and  the  CO\  er  is  a  ' 
plain  Inn]'  board  with  simple  paper  label. 
Even  the  names  c,t  the  publishers  have 
been  relegated  to  the  end.  where  we  have 
that  rare  thing  nowadays,  a  real  colophon. 
Shelley's  translation  ol  Plato's  work  has 
been  known  for  many  years  to  scholars 
onlv.  Even  to  them  it  has  not  perhaps 
been  leadtb  acc<     iblt       I '     appearance  in 

■  -ii    hould  ret  ei\  ear  ■  •  leasl 

adequate  to  the  numbei  >■:  copie    printed 

c.i  iiiini;-  ile  Burford  How  to 

Know  Them       [Uui  t '  ■  '•    '  i        New 

1  i|i|i.im.    Bva   Man  h 

1  I  1 1 1  s 

t  rated 

I  Ik.  1 1 1 1 • 

Wis  gin  Smith 

\\  It  Illusion 
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An  Assistant 
7?  Book-keeper  * 


Give  your  bookkeeper  and  bill  clerks 
an  assistant— a  Comptometer. 

It  will  work  24  hours  of  every  day  in 
the  year  and  still  be  fresh.  Then,  too, 
it  will  figure  in  two  hours  what  you 
cannot  figure  in  eight  or  more  1  Isn't 
such  time  worth  saving? 

Every  hour  of  overtime  increases  your 
payroll,  just  that  much  loss  to  overcome. 

The  COMPTOMETER 

Adds,  Subtracts, 
Multiplies.  Divides. 

It  Is  a  permanent  Investment  and  returns  Its 
price  orer  and  over  everj  uuur  you  use  It— the 
same  as  your  typewriter. 

Use  The  Comptometer.     It  la  In  a 

»w         Class  or  Itself,  defeating  all  otli.- 

jtiK^     perlence  tbe  relief  it  nffords.  toe  time 

It  saves.    You  (rtll then ■••  bow  tootlab  it 

l  Is  to  wai-te  valuHliletime  and 

effort    lo    primitive  mental 

',.,  figuring.    Write  for  pumpb- 

let,  or  write  at  once  for  a 

Comptometer      on 

-free    trial,     express 

pcld.U.S.orCanada. 

Ffll4T.rr.Dl 

Mff .  Co. 

863  North 

r-.uliD.  St. 

Caic.io.  ■  IU. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 

MAKES 

■•M  at  Urntri  Any- 
•      >lfr'.  niaal,  illowial  Keatal 
hipped    with  pnvilaaa    of 
t  *-\\  rite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  ▼. 

i..|i..ri,i,n  ti.'-ui  UhaSt.  I  hillEI 


IV. 


Farm  Mortgages 

This  Company  furnishes  investors  with 
carefully  selected  mortgages  on  choice 
farm  property  located  in  North  Dakota. 
These  mortgages  yield  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  Please  write  for  our  descriptive 
list  and  booklet  "A." 

Established   1883 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  I).,  or 
Security  Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SlJRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

lis  aromatic  delicacy  will  Burprl 
It  is  the  mosl  pel  feci  blend  oftobai 
1  vei  put  in  your  pipe  —  ihe  highest  1  I 
Btands  all  by  Itself,  the  KING  of  mixturea. 
\  tobacco  thai  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  al  home—  you  maj 
in  vei   have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  befoi  e, 

SEND  10  CENTS 

1  III    SURBRUa  CO..  M2  Kcnde  St..  New  York 


Our  readers  are  rutkixl  U>  im-numi    .111  Ijh.iui.v  CUOaWI   « inn  vnlUBP  10  lulvr-rtiaars. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

siiii\  :  December,  L90S 

Bv    Run  » 

Sicilia,  scourged  of  Fati 

An-  rent  with  wailing,  blackened  with  despair! 
The  world,  aghast,  uncomprehending  cries 
Hast  thou  not  yet  had  dole  enough  to 

Evil  the  lot  that  made  thee  whipping  post 
To  jealous  nature  and  more  jealous  man; 

Pot  scarred  by  native  tire  and  foreign  host 
Thine  every  clod  since  storied  life  began! 

At  Europe's  very  dawn  thy  rugged  shores 
Were  first  to  know  the  prows  of  daring  Tyre: 

Less  often  hath  the  sweep  of  three-tiered  oars 
Spelled  joyous  pa?an  than  defiant  ire. 

The  melting  circle  of  thine  azure  dome 

Hath  seen  bold  Pyrrhus  welcomed  from  afar; 

Hamilcar's  elephants  out-trump  young  Rome 
Vet  falter  'neath  Metellus'  rising  star. 

Now  granary  for  Tiber's  Seven  Hills; 

Now  spoil  of  Verres  and  his  vulture  brood; 
Now  despot's  whim,  now  servile  fury  fills 

Thy  vineclad  vales  with  war's  vicissitude. 

Lure  of  the  North  and  South,  the  East  and  West, 
Greed  made  thee  Earth's  perennial  battle-ground' 

Where  Genseric  the  Eagle  dispossest. 

His  Vandal  horde  became  a  chamel  mound. 

Where  Goth  was  crusht  by  Belisarius'  might, 
Byzantian  cross  made  way  for  Moor's  Koran; 

Where  Caliph  ruled,  soon  swaggered  Norman  Knight 
Where  Tancred  reigned,  fell  Manfred  under  ban. 

The  lion-hearted  Richard  was  thy  foe; 

The  Mystic  Frederic  thy  truest  friend, 
The  sway  of  Anjou  brought  thee  naught  but  wo, 

And  earned  at  Vespers  its  deserved  end. 

Now  stubborn  Aragon.  then  cruel  Spain, 
Proud  Austria,  ambitious  Bourbon  France 

Have  all  beheld  their  power  wax  and  wane 
And  fade  before  Savoy  s  well-timed  advance. 

Prize  of  Bellona's  sword  yet  pride  of  Peace. 

Immortal  deeds  immortalize  thy  name — 
Thou  peer  and  heir  to  lovely  golden  Greece, 

Her  stately  temples  and  poetic  fame! 

Pindar  and  -'Eschylus  once  breathed  thine  air; 

Theocritus  hath  rivaled  nightingale 
Mayhap  upon  the  selfsame  mountains  where 

Great  Wagner  wove  with  song  the  Holy  Grail. 

Alas  that  twixt  the  tuneful,  fruitful  years, 
Plague,  riven  earth,  and  carnage  intervene! 


ROSY  AND  PLUMP 
Good  Health   from    Right   Food. 


"  It's  not  a  new  food  to  me,"  remarked  a 
Va.  man,  in  speaking  of  Grape-Xuts. 

"About  twelve  months  ago  my  wife  was 
in  very  bad  health,  could  not  keep  anything 
on  her  stomach.  The  Doctor  recommended 
milk  half  water  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
nourishing. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  one  day  to  try 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream.  The  result  was 
leally  marvelous.  My  wife  soon  regained 
her  usual  strength  and  today  is  as  rosy  and 
plump  as  when  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

' '  These  are  plain  facts  and  nothing  I  could 
say  in  praise  of  Grape-Nuts  would  exaggerate 
in  the  least,  the  value  of  this  great  food." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
p  kgs .     "  There '  s  a  Reason . " 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Howard  Watch 


Find  out  when  you  are  due  at  a 
given  point — a  Howard  Watch 
will  prove  whether  you  are  travel- 
ing on  schedule  time. 
In  the  fastest  trains  you  will  find  a 
Howard  in  the  engine  cab — a 
Howard  in  the  conductor's  pocket 
— Howards  used  by  train  dis- 
patchers along  the  way — and  if  the 
Old  Man  is  aboard  you  will  see 
him  watching  the  speed-recorder 
with  a  Howard  Watch  in  his  hand. 
In  your  own  calling,  the  seconds 
may  not  be  as  vital  as  in  railroad- 
ing, but  it's  a  great  comfort  never- 


theless to  tell  the  time  and  to  know 
you're  right  about  it. 
One  thing  is  sure.  Howard 
Watches  will  not  grow  cheaper. 
They  are  no  more  plentiful  because 
they  are  better  appreciated  every 

day.  Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  one. 
Find  the  Howard  Jeweler  in  your  town 
and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch 
— from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled 
case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00; 
to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-kt.  solid  gold  case 
at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.    HOWARD    WATCH    COMPANY 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


^u. 
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shines  brighHy  in  &  House  where 
IHftPBlJIi  abolishes  dirt-,  buK'Dirl- 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  jMn. 
your  next- house  clean  ing«^^—  a 
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rBe  A  Manufacturer 


■ 


We  '  : 

Built  \     N 
This  Factory 
Paid  For  It 
In  3  Years 

SLirtod  With  Two  2H^ 
Hand  Sewing  Machines 
You  Should  Do  As  Well 


You  TheTools  FREE 

According  To  Our  Simple  Easy  Plan 

We  will  start  you  in  the  Canvas 
Glove  Business,  presenting  you 
with  the  necessary  tools,  if  von 
will  purchase  from  us  the  raw 
material    required    in    the    making    of 


We  will  do  more;   wo  will  first  send  you  a  free  copj  ol   "The 

Secrets  of  the  Glo»-e   Business."  a  bunk   based   squanlv  i  n 

our  own  experience,  (jiving  yon  detailed  advice  and  priceless  point. 

i/ering  an  industry  that  has  already  made  many  iich,  and   is 

^ ; ill   in   its   infancy. 


in  with  two  sewing  machine*  Our  rn ting 
in  Dun  i  n.i  bnidsirei  t  wi  I  sbon  jrou  how  »<•  Ii   v.- 
i.  u  i      u'     re  I  -  offering  i  nor- 

■  urn-  fur  the  nrdln  "l  small 

ciipttnl  <!•  m - n-i'  .1.     It  ■<  no  speculation    no  get- 
rich  quirk  dre   m.    ft  mnstbave  proper  intention, 
and    i'  »'ll   pa-    "in   h,ii    the  field  fur  canvas 
.  n nl. n  Ited. 

hi<  Htn'ill  slave  facton  need  f  »r  no 
petition.    The  enormous  demand  should 
roducl 

.  ii  capaciti .  a*  we  have 
.1    ne   repeat*"  ly,  we 

rf  unci  nil  i  iiem  by  .-ii  r  own  e  iperli  noe. 

r  profits  from  th  •  cloth  we 
-•II  them,  i'iit  the)  will  not  be  obligated  in 

Wr  ofer  free  the  necessary  tools,  up  to  $145.00  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  cloth  taken. 

•Sever  before  in  business  history  has  a  better  offer  been  made  to  ambitious  men.    Do  not 

:  the  free  book  and  full  information  about  our  free  offer. 

The  McCreery  Mfg.  Co.,         458  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


nny  way  to   buy   from   us   if    we   ask    more  than 
market  pri.  e. 

These- ructoriea  can  b*  started  '  <  ■  land  up- 
ward*. If  yon  want  to  own  inch  a  fu-i  r  in  your 
district,  write  to'l  '  \  Start  la  your  own  homo  or 
n  cheap  store-room. 

I  ren  with  borrowed  mon- y.  you  should 
in  three   months  and   have  plentj    of    working 
oapital  left. 

A  postal  card  request  brim;H  on r  book.  This  is 
hinii'l>  ii  chance  to  own  ■  business  which,  with  a 
reasonable  smonnt  of  work  and  attention,  should 
yield  inn  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  clean 
c  i-.li  profit*.  We  must  expect  you  to  sen 
we  Would  not  furnish  you  free  tools. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery     That     Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  ia  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rico,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  fc.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  l'owdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  83  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  freo 
trial  package,  "1*0  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion ■bowing1  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 


,  Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

Be  s  TailuVnnlsl.     UuudI  your  own  tro- 
i  ...  haibirdaaudaniinali.     Dcco- 

ir  hnmeor  make  money  ni"unt- 
othsrs,  ToxMermisIa  hand- 
tamely  paid.  Baceass  naraotsed  01 
I  k  "How  loLt-arntoNuiiDl 
i  a  Animal."  sanl  II"  "  V.  iite  today. 
l.oflaxlilerniy  i,ui  Js.N,     Omaha, .Sib. 


H?eS0C&M& 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup.  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Coiilldrnce  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  uuarier  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Kestfulnights  areaseured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druqgisu. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 

Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throaty 

at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 

10c  111  Btaunn. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
ISO  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


>** 


Totrrtl  aToiLET  Preparations 

fifteen  in  the  family,  all  good 
There  is  no  powder  better  for  the 
teeth    than   Sanitol  Tooth   Powder 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT   PAID 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  I  '  rtook- 

throu 

dlty  of 

iin|uc'\. 
tin  i 
I  the 

mantd  in  large 

quanutii 

. 
- 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


c.  J. 

M.i 


lalc-.l  Calalnsnr    So  IS,  in    whcchwi.illci.trMn   ln«    nlnVr-nt    Jr-clr.    from  nc-.lly 

mi 
IIV K»l      >!!«..     COMPANY,  I  Hlli-     lull..     VI. 

ind  Filing!   . 
New  York  <>mc.«     Klntlron  lluil.lniu 


Hut  lo,  thy  mirror  that  was  dim  with  tears 
Soon  glows  resplendent  with  a  faith  serene. 

Sicilia.  scourged  of  Fate,  thy  Damocles 

Lost  courage    neath  a  hair-suspended  blade: 

Tho  thine  a  tyrant  death  may  not  appease. 

A  deathless  Past  intones.    "Rise,  undismayed  I" 
-    York  Times  (January  6). 


Peter  Pan 

By  George  S.   Bryan 

Come,  thou  dost  whisper  us — and  who  would  stay? 

So  with  upriaming  joy  we  follow  thee 

Back  to  the  sun-bright  slopes  of  Arcady, 
And  wander  by  that  paradisial  way 
Through  fadeless  morning  and  eternal  May. 

Here  is  the  haven  of  lost  dreams;  here  we 

From  the  world's  instance  for  a  srace  are  free. 
While,  on  the  golden  air.  thy  j  ires  how  gay  I 
In  all  the  tree-tops  chimes  of  Faery  ring. 

In  ev'ry  floweret  lamps  of  Faery  glow — 
But  twilight  falls  upon  our  visioning 

And  thou  art  rapt  from  us  before  we  know 
Wide  after  thee  our  wistful  arms  we  ling 

Ah.  Youth,  dear  Youth,  we  can  not  let  thi 

— Book  News  Monthly    January. 


I  \  cuing 

llv   Makjorie   L.  C.   Pickthall 

When  the  white  iris  folds  the  drowsing  bee. 
When  the  first  cricket  wakes 
The  fairy  hosts  of  his  enchanted  brakes, 

When  the  dark  moth  has  sought  the  lilac-tree 
And  the  young  stars,  like  jasmine  of  the  skies. 
Are  opening  on  the  silence,  Lord,  there  lies 
Dew  on  thy  rose  and  dream  upon  mine  eyes. 

Lovely  the  day,  when  life  is  robed  in  splendor. 
Walking  the  ways  of  God  and  strong  with  wine. 

But  the  pale  eye  is  wonderful  and  tender 
And  night  is  more  divine. 

Fold  my  faint  olives  from  their  shimmering  plain. 

O  shadow  of  sweet  darkness  fringed  with  rain. 

Give  me  to-night  again. 

Give  me  to-day  no  more.      I  have  bethought  me 
Silence  is  more  than  laughter,  sleep  than  tears. 

Sleep  like  a  lover  faithfully  hath  sought  me 
Down  the  enduring  years 

Where  stray  the  first  white  fatlings  of  the  fold. 

Where  the  Lent  lily  droops  her  earlier  gold. 

Sleep  waits  me  as  of  old. 

Grant  me  sweet  sleep,  for  light  is  unavailing 
When  patient  eyes  grow  weary  of  the  day. 

Young  lambs  creep  close  and  tender  wings  are  failing, 
And  I  grow  tired  as  they. 

I-i^ht  as  the  long  wave  leaves  the  lonely  shore 

Our  boughs  have  lost  the  bloom  that  morning  bore. 

Give  me  to-day  no  more. 

University  Mag/iuint  Montreal). 


By     Kb  HARD    Ll    GaU.II 
They  sit  within  a  woodland  place, 

■    1  with  rustling  light  and  shade; 

So  lil 
Thai 
To 

■  neath  the  bn 

Like  I 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO    EQUAL 
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Whom  Love  hath  builded  them  ■  house 
Of  little  leaf  and  star. 
And  the  brown  evening-jar 

So  lovely  an<l  so  strange  a  thing 

Each  is  to  each  to  look  upon, 
They  dare  not  hearken  a  bird  sing, 

Or  from  the  other  one 

Take  eyes  -  lest  they  be  gone. 

So  still  —the  watching  woodland  peers 
Ami  pecks  about  them,  butterflies 

Light  on  her  hand     a  flower;  eve  hears 
Two  questions,  two  replies 
O  love  that  never  dies! 

— Harper's  Magatin*  i,  January). 


MMton 

December  <■>.  n>oS 

By  Sk-  wyn  Image 

Three  centuries!  ar.  i  lo!  this  golden  day 
The  Eternal  spake    ami  bade  a  Child  arise 
Dowered  with  grcve  gifts  of  passionate  enterprise, 
For  England's  glory  to  make  straight  the  way: 

Prophet  of  the  Highest,  against  whose  fire  might 

stay 
Nor  chaff  of  tyrants  'mid  established  lies, 
No.  nor  of  cringing  varlets,  that  would  prize 
As  naught   their  manhood,   so  they  but  clutched 

their  pay. 

Milton,  around  thy  cradle  here  we  kneel. 
Thy  Countrymen,  on  this  fair  natal  morn, 
Thanking  our  God  for  thee,  stern  witness  bom 

Of  all  that  could  make  an  England  pure  and  free: 
Hail!  deathless  Champion  of  our  Commonweal, 
Whose  earth-closed  orbs  gazed  on  Eternity. 
—  The  Saturday  Review  ( London.  December  12). 


On  His  Blindness 

By  John  B.  Tabb 
(Who   has   recently  lost   his  sight) 

"Back    to    the    primal    gloom 

Where  life  began; 
As  to  my  mother's  womb 
Must  I  a  man 

Return: 
Not  to  be  born  again. 

But  to  remain: 
And  in  the  School  of  Darkness  learn 
What  mean 
"  'The  things  unseen.'" 
— The   Independent   (New   York.) 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

SVEN'    HEDIN    IN    TIBET 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  famous  Swedish  explorer  of 
Tibet,  has  recently  been  narrating  some  of  the 
peculiar  experiences  of  his  wanderings  in  the  great 
Trans-Himalayan  ranges.  Because  of  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  native  Tibetans  toward  Europeans, 
Sven  Hedin  was  finally  compelled  to  disguise  himself 
as  a  native  servant  of  his  caravan.  Thus  equipped  he 
made  many  of  his  valuable  explorations.  The  news 
that  he  was  in  the  country,  however,  traveled  mys- 
teriously from  chief  to  chief  and  the  caravan  was 
frequently  stopt  in  search  for  the  invader.  These 
delays  finally  caused  so  much  inconvenience  that  the 
explorer  determined  to  make  himself  known  and 
brave  its  consequences.  We  quote  the  incident  from 
the  New  York  Post: 

On  April  24,  Tibetans  came  to  our  tents,  all  armed 


WE  OFFER  $1,000,000 

Part  of  Original  Underwriting  of  $3,858,000 

American  Piano  Company 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

AUTHORIZED    ISSUE,    $6,000,000    PREFERRED    STOCK;    $6,000,000    COMMON   STOCK 
DIVIDEND  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY.    PAR  VALUE,  $100  PER  SHARE 

This  Stock  is  Preferred  as  to  Assets  as  well  as  to  Dividends 

There  are  no  bond  obligations  and  none  can  be  placed  upon  the  properties,  nor  can  the  preferred 
stock  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  85  ,  of  both  the  common  and  preferred  stock 

HISTORY  The  AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY  is  a  consolidation  of  the  "KNABE," 
-  "CHICKERING,"  "FOSTER  ARMSTRONG"  and  other  important  makes 
of  Pianos.  William  Knabe  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  were  established  1837;  Chickering  6c  Sons  were 
established  1823;  Foster  Armstrong,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  dealers  in  and  manu- 
facturers of  medium  priced  pianos,  comprising  Foster,  Armstrong,  Cook,  Brewster,  Marshall  & 
Wendell,  were  established  1853;  Haines  Brothers  were  established  1851.  The  management  of 
the  American  Piano  Company  is  the  same  as  the  former  management  of  the  several  companies. 


ASSETS 


The  net  assets  of  the  American  Piano  Company,  as  appraised  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  March  31,  1908,  were  $3,858,521.42.     These  figures  do  not 


include  the  value  to   the  Company  of  good-will,  patents,  trademarks   and    patterns,  which  are 
substantial  assets. 

EARNINGS     The  average  net  earnings  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  American  Piano 
:     Company  for  five  years  previous  to  consolidation  were  $525,000  per  annum, 
or  over  13%  on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock. 

ECONOMIES    AFTER  A   LIBERAL   ALLOWANCE  FOR   DEPRECIATION 
=     OF  PLANT  and  the  establishment  of  a  substantial   reserve  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  economies  effected  in  buying,  manufacturing  and  selling  will  be  sufficient  to  double 
the  present  net  earnings. 

DIVIDENDS      N°  dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  of  this  Company  unless  there 
-      shall  at  the  same  time  be  added  to  the  surplus  out  of  the  net  profits  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  such  common  stock  dividend. 

GRO^VTH      Increased    output  will  largely  increase  net  earnings.     There  has    been    nearly 
^=^^^=     20v  increase  in  output  this  year,  resulting  largely  from  the  consolidation. 

We  offer  the  above  stock  for  public  subscription  at  $95.00 
per  share  payable  in  New  York  funds 

WOLF  BROS.&  CO.,  Bankers 

Members  of  New  York  and  Philidelphia  Stock  Exchange 

100  Broadway,  New  York  City         1339  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Subscriptions  for  the  above  Preferred  Stock  will  be  received  direct  or  through  your  own 
Bankers  or  Brokers 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

As  a  reliable  and  economical  water  power  for 
public  institutions,  tanners,  owners  of  factories 
and  country  liomes,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.     Better  than  a  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.    Send  for  booklet  K 
and  estimate.    We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  '"• 
140  Nassau  St,  N.l.  * 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all  your  im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  B 


rAC8rMILE 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  1 5< 


ASSURED. 


and  beautifully  clad,   and   called   on   Abdul   Kerirr.  |  NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  arriting  to  advertisers 


—CONFIDENCE    WARRANTED—. 

^HHTs"v/        Favorable   location,  experience  and 
Mj^^ftjL^      ample  resources   enable    us  to    loan 
fl^^A  ^Tjfi      mone>  on  the  best  real  estatosecuritv, 
^^B    /U      and  pay  6  PKR  CENT  nit  YKAK  on  all 
^^^^  small  sums  invested  through  us.    Our 

investors  send  us  $25  $60— $100  or 
more  at  a  time.  They  may  leave  itwith 
us  for  a  few  months  or  for  a  few  vears. 
They  receive  5  per  cent  per  annum  regularly  by  check, 
reckoned  from  the  day  we  receive  the  capital  to  the 
day  they  withdraw  it.  We  number  our  patrons  by  thou- 
sands, and  they  are  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  Write  us  and  we 
will  give  you  the  names  of  those 
nearest  to  you  who  permit  us  to 
refer  to  them.  Fifteen  years  of 
successful  operation. 

Assets  of  $1,800,000 

and  regular  supervision  by  the 
New  York  Banking  Department 
warrant  your  confidence. 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS   AND   LOAN  CO. 
9  Times  Building,  Broadway,  New  York 
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Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

I'urity  in  Kr;'|"'  juice  means 
juice  as  you  find  it  in  the  grape. 

I'urity  is  lost  by  putting  in  pre- 
servatives or  bj    adding  coloring 

matter,  or  by  diluting  the  juice 
or  by  lack  of  care  in  any  step  in 
manufacture. 

Welch'8     (irapc    Juice    is    pure. 

Nothing  is  added  to  prevent  spoil- 
ing, heighten  its  color  or  enhance 
its  food  value,  because  nothing  is 
needed. 

We  have  learned  how  to  transfer 
the  juice  from  the  luscious  clusters 
to  the  bottle  unchanged  in  anj  «  a\ . 

if    your  dealer  dresn'l  keep  Welch's. 

0  for  ii  lal  dozen  plnw.  express 

prepaid  easi  of  i  tmaha.    Booklet  of  fortj 

delicious  ways  "f  using  Welch's  Grape 

juice  free.  Sample  '■'•  ■/.  boti  le  bj  mall,  lOo. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 

Weatficld.  N.   Y. 


In  Bi 

loor  ol  my  tent.    n«»  on<  i  ture  Co  pass 

him.     But   the  Tibetans  gro  nght 

in  front  of  my  tent  to  whispered 

into  mj   tent  from  the  rear  thai  from 

Hcdin  was 
:gh  all  our 

,'ilee    that    tl  ■ 
Kuru: 

■ 

it  would  mean  my  di  to  go  with  them  to 

:  friendly.     He 

I  came  again  in  spite  of  his  prohibition. 

I  replied  ;  had  learned  to  like   his  country 

and  his  people     He  demanded  tl  no  home 

by  the  was   1  came.     I  answered 

You  can  kill   ■  that  will 

make  it  go  hard  with  you  later,  but  go  back  I  will 
not  My  religion  forbids  me  i"  go  home  by  the  way 
I  came 

1  le        W here  are  you  >• 

1       "'  Iver  the  San   Robert]    P 

He     "There  are  robbers  there." 

I      "Then  give  me  an  escort." 

He  finally  gave  me  ten  soldiers.  I  was  allowed  to 
go  to  San  Robert!,  and  needed  no  longer  to  disguise 
myself.  It  had  been  my  practise  to  have  my  face  and 
hands  colored  every  morning,  and  even  then  I  was 
not  as  dirty  as  my  Ladakhs.  Now  I  put  on  Tibetan 
clothes  and  felt  myself  free,  as  if  released  from  a  long 
captivity  On  May  ,.  i.,oS.  I  gave  my  Ladakhs  a 
tion.  Their  dancing  and  leaping  was  mag- 
in  the  pitchdark  night. 
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D.C.L. 

Aj  mi  i  iversity  (  ampus  in 

the   United   States  sheltei  ome  odd 

is  looked  up  tudents  as  just 

:i^    important    a    dignitary    ol    the    institution    as    the 

i   or  membet  -  ulty.     At   Harvard 

■  immemorial  it  wai  John,  the  orange  man; 
at  Virginia,  it  is  the  old  negro,  Uncle  Peter,  who 
laughs  fifteen  minutes  for  a  nickel,  and  at  Princeton. 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  few  years  ago.  it  was 
L'ncle  Jimmy  Johnsoi  pies  and  knick- 
knacks.  Johnson  wi  onnected 
with  the  college.     He  kni                     the  senior  pro- 

■  hen   they  were  in   knii  and   no 

•     even    J. mi' 

•     mentioned   hut    thai    he   recalled   him   dis- 
or  returning 

er    was 
nts.     Dr. 

I 

him 

• 
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LITTLeBUCKEYe 

Post  Card  Projector 

The  great  winning  feature  of  this  machine  as  an  en- 
tertainer is  that  it  never  grows  old.  Every  new  post 
card  adds  to  its  interest,  and  without  further  cost,  one 
can  clip  hundreds  of  amusing  and  instructive  pictures 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  The  children  delight 
in  viewing  their  popular  favorites  from  the  comic 
supplements  in  life-size. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  pictures  on  trans- 
parent slides  This  new  invention  reflects  the  picture 
directly  upon  the  wall  or  sheet,  magnified  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times.  Lamps  and  connections  are  furnished 
free,  ready  to  attach  to  any  gas  or  electric  fixture.  For 
those  having  neither  gas  or  electricity,  we  make  a 
machine  with  improved  acetvlene  generator  (ordinary 
carbide  used  I .     State  which  is  desired  in  ordering. 

Marhlnr  eumpl.te  ullta  roanertioni,  1      .'•<>  r.  p.  Ilffht.  $  6.IIO 
•'  •'  ■— :>Of.  p.  lirhti.    7. Ml 

••  "  i    &(><■.  p.      •'      10.00 

and  run  One  optlral  lent. 

We  pay  express  charges  anywhere  in  United  States  • 
to  Canada  and  Mexico  add  f  i  oo  for  extra  express 
charges  and  import  duty.     Send  for  free  booklet     G." 

THE   BUCKEYE  STEREOPTICON    CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Think  of  n  —  at  least  two  cenn 

collar  wash  hill!  That's  <; .  JO  a  year     and  fj.oofor 

the  collars.    That's f  10  |o.    You  didn't  know     t 
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Lines  Collars  tiwt  Si  00   and  will  I 
When  soiled    iust   wipe    tin  111    white  as    new    with 

.1  damp  •  I  linen,  alwaj  1 

keep  in  shape,  never  wilt  or  crack,  and  si 

hid  in  every  fasMonal  ill  sises.    Then 
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Collars  25c.      Cuffs  50c. 
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ENDORSED    Bl    THE    BUTTLE    CREEK    SANITARIUM 

Bringing  the  Sanitarium 
Direct  to  You 


You  caul  liave  good  health  without 
good  blood.  You  can't  have  j^ood  Mood 
if  you  don't  eat  right  food.  Nature 
works  through  the  stomach.  You  are 
what  you  eat.  Get  the  stomach  right 
and  everything  is  right. 

Food  Right! 

Blood  Right! 

Health  Right! 

The  Battle  Creek  Diet  System  has 
brought  lasting  health  to  half  a  million 
men  and  women.  Battle  Creek  Sanitar- 
ium food  did  it.  You,  too,  can  regain 
your  old-time  snap  aud  vigor  by  bring- 
ing the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Diet 
System  to  your  own  home.  Write  to-day 
for  free  book  "Healthful  Living." 

THE  KELLOGG  F000  CO..  Dept.  1-2  .  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


ugm(^  STATIONERY 


Business,  professional,  social;  impressive,  distinct- 
Send  to-dav  for  free  samples. 
II.IKPKK,  Columbia  Block,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Handiest,  Most  Secure  Binder  for  all  Docu- 
ments Needing  Preservation  Steel  Klips  avoid  all 
Strings,  Wires,  or  Hole  Punching. 

KLIP  BINDER 

Send  for  Booklet 
H.  H.   It  \i  I   \KI>    :!•.•;.  I'M  i»n,  hi    Mass. 


MANIKIN  CHART  OF  THE 

HUMAN    SYSTEM 

16  inches  high.    In  colors.    $1.50 
FI\K     A    \VA«.\AM>    COMPAXY.    MM    YORK 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


should  be  purchased 
for  the  following 
good    reasonst 

It  Is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  Is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  It  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller  at  his 
own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisheries — no  adulter- 
ation possible. 


Schleffelln     &     Co..    New  York,  Sole  Adenta 


real  university,  and  the  Faculty  and  board  of  trustees 
mere  appendages,  then  w.is  James  Johnson  thi  onlj 
legitimate  bearer  of  a  Princeton  degree  In  fact,  he 
ii.nl  two  oi  them,  conferred  on  him  bj  the  students 
during  high  links  on  Washington's  Birthday  A  M  . 
to  s.i\  Apple  Merchant,  and  D.C  1.  .  Dealer 
in  Cool  Lemonade 

■.  i-r.il  years  1   was  inst  ru  ocution  al 

Princeton,  1  rehearsed  the  student:  in  theii  "ora 
tions"  in  the  OKI  Chapel,  and  between  appointments 
tried  to  jolly  Uncle  Jimmj  I  must  confess  that  in 
this  war  o!  wits  1  was  invariabl  for  this 

old  colored  man  was  without  I'M  cpium  the  greatest 
master  of  repartee  1  have  evei  known 

l'oi  many  years  Uncle  Jimmj  had  enjoyed  a  mo 
QOpol)  oi  the  sale  of  fruit,  cand)  nul  ;,  and  lemon 
ade  on  the  campus.  Then  the  pri\  ilege  was  extended 
to  Alee,  a   veteran  of  the  Civil    U  ,i    Jimmy 

incen  ied.      "There     ain't     b-business 
enough  for  t  two."  he  said.     "Then  why  shouldn't 

Alee   have  it?"     I    answered.       "lie   fought,   bled,   anil 

died  to  free  you."  "No  such  thing' "  retorted 
Jimmy.  "P  Princeton  C  College  b  bought  me  b  be- 
fore the  war,  ami  1  ain't  nevei  agreed  to  mj  I  free 
dom.  1'  Princeton  C-College  own,  me,  and  has  g  got 
to  g-give  me  my  livin'! " 

Upon  inquiry  1  learned  that  Jimmj  had  come  to 
Princeton  as  a  runawaj  slave  boj  and,  on  the  slave- 
catchers  following  htm  to  the  quiet  college  town  and 
apprehending  him,  the  college  professors  had  eon 
tributed  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  his  freedom,  and 
hail  given  him  work  to  do  for  the  college.  And  to 
his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  a  faithful 
laborer 

1  knew  him  in  the  days  when  he  had  obtained  the 
dignified  ease  of  a  merchant,  befitting  his  ripening 
years,  and  prefer  to  remember  him  bj  the  pleasantei 
title  oi  '   Uncle  Jimmy." 

In  addition  to  his  calling  of  licensed  vender.  Jimmy 
!1\  acted  as  volunteer  waiter  at  a  students' 
boarding  house  where  his  wife  was  cook.  The  boys 
understood  the  motive  beneath  the  unction  with 
which  lie  performed  this  free  will  service,  and  would 
reward  him  with  generous  tips,  if  the  occasions  were 
not  too  frequent.  "What's  up?"  inquired  a  stu 
dent  one  day  when  Jimmy  was  unusually  officious 
"To-day's  my  b-birfday,  sir."  "Oh,  that's  too  thin. 
Uncle  Jimmy!  You  know  you  had  your  birthday 
last  March,  and  this  is  only  June."  "I  kn-know  it; 
but  the  G-Good  Book  says,  'Ye  must  be  b-born 
again' !  " 

I  heard  of  thfs  incident,  and  the  next  day  rallied 
Jimmy  about  it.  "How  is  this,  Jimmy?  I  hear  you 
are  better  oft  in  the  matter  of  birthdays  than  the 
rest  of  us.  How  did  it  happen!'"  "It's  all  Mrs. 
Alexander's  fault,"  said  Jimmy  somewhat  sheepish- 
ly "Mrs.  Alexander,  who  gave  Alexander  Hall  to 
the  college5"  I  inquired.  "Is  she  going  around  en 
dowing  people  with  birthdays?"  "Y  Yes,  sir. 
Y-Yesterday  she  and  James  Alexander  and  Henry- 
Alexander  ami  James  Green  s  stopt  to  t  talk  with 
me;  and  M-Mrs.  Alexander  she  said.  'When's  your 
birfday,  Jimmy?'  And  I  said,  'As  near  as  I  know, 
in  March,  Mrs.  Alexander.'  And  she  said,  'Oh, 
what  a  pity!  Why  isn't  it  in  June,  when  all  your 
old  friends  come  back"''  And  I  said.  'All  right, 
M-Mrs.  Alexander,  today's  my  b-birfday.'  And 
M-Mrs.  Alexander  she  gave  me  ten  dollars,  and  James 
Alexander  gave  me  ten  dollars,  and  Henry  Alexan- 
der gave  me  five  dollars,  and  James  Green  gave  me 
five  dollars,  and  altogether  1  got  th-thirtv  dollars." 
"But  do  you  think  it's  exactly  right.  Jimmy,  chang- 
ing your  birthday  for  money?"  "Of  course  it  is. 
sir.  Don't  you  read  in  the  papers  every  d  I 
some  woman  changing  her  name  for  money?" 

The  colored  vote  is  quite  a  deciding  factor  in 
Princeton  elections,  and  no  one  was  keener  than 
Uncle  Jimmy  to  profit  by  this  opportunity.  One 
day  after  an  unusually  vigorous  contest  I  asked  him, 
"We'll,  Uncle  Jimmy,  how  much  did  you  make  yes- 
terday by  an  honest  day's  voting!'"  "I  m-made 
eight  d-dollars,  sir."  "Whew!  that  was  high! 
Eight  dollars  a  vote!"  "No.  sir;  not  a  vote;  the 
R-Republicans  gave  me  f-five  dollars,  and  the  D-Dem- 
ocrats  th-three."  "But  you  couldn't  vote  for  both." 
"No,  sir."  "Then  how  did  you  vote,  with  such 
good  friends  on  each  side?  "  "  I  voted  for  the  I )  Dem- 
ocrats." "But  the  Republicans  paid  you  two  dol- 
lars more."  "The  D-Democrats  weren't  so  c-cor- 
ruot,  sir." 
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"Deep  Breathing  is  more 
important  than  exercise" 

—Prof.    Charles    Hunter 
Nulife  Compels  Deep  Breathing 

So  I  say,  took  first  to  your  breathing,  because 
deep  breathing  corrects  all  physical  imperfections. 
By  the  invention  of  Nulife  I  have  made  it  possible 
for  all  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  fot 
regular  exercise  to  keep  themselves  in  perfect 
physical  condition  with- 
out it.  Nulife  does  this  by 
compelling  deep  breath- 
ing, and  by  restoring  the 
natural  arrangement  of 
the  entire  body.  Nulife 
squares  the  shoulders, 
frees  the  lungs  from 
cramping,  expands  the 
chest  two  to  six  inches, 
and  removes  the  internal 
pressure  from  stomach 
and  abdomen  by  holding 
you  up  and  keeping  you 
there. 

Prof.  Charles  Munter's 

Nulife 

Trade   PATENTED    Mark 


For  Man,  Woman 
and  Child 


Nulife  is  comfortable  to  wear,  gives  you  an  erect 
commanding  carriage,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
freedom  of  movement,  because  it  is  constructed  on 
correct  anatomical  lines-the :  result of  years  oi 
study  by  its  inventor-Prof.  Charles  Munter. 

Here  is  My  Guarantee 

Order  a  Nulife  now  and 
begin  to  eujoy  it  und  get 
its  benefits  at  once,  f  guar- 
antee to  fit  you  perfectly 
and  to  return  the  full  pur- 
chase price  if  you  do  not 
find  that  Nulife  straightens 
round  shoulders,  expands 
your  chest  two  tosix  inches 
increases  your  height  and 
compels  free,  regular  deep 
breathing  to  the  full  depth 
of  your  lungs.  The  price 
of  Nulife  is  *3.00,  for  which 
amount  it  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address,  sub- 
ject to  return  of  your  mon-  "Xolarino  require,/" 
ev  as  above.     In   ordering 

give  Chest  Measure   close  up  under  arms'.  Height. 
Weight.  Age,  Sex,  Occupation. 

Mail  This  Cou-  FREE   BOOK 
pon   For  My  rn&B.    fc#wwi». 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon   or    write  to   me  and 

I  will  send  you  free  the  Nulife  book-        ^ 

let  which  tells  all    about   Nulife,  5^       p.-i 

what  it  has  done  for  others  and         -C? 

will  do  for  you.    This  booklet  is         ^ 

illustrated  with  photographs         ^ 

and    anatomical    drawings  j?> 

that   clearly  demonstrate  v" 

the  efficiency  of  this  won-         <y 

derful    garment       You         A  I 

ought  to   know  these  <0     send  m 

facts     whether    you        Jj 

intend  to  purchase         >^ 

Nulife  or  not.  A 

Prof.Chas.Munter      <S*     Name 

Dept.  I..  J.  ,£> 

13-15  West        ^ 

34th  Street   ^        1o      

New  York  c^    R.   . 


to  every  Nulife 
Purchaser 


Chas.  Munter 

.    Dept.  I..  J. 

13-15  W.  34th  St. 
New  York 

r  Sir  —Please 
_    free  of  charge 
iSv*     your  illustrated  Nuiif" 
booklet. 


About  It. — "Leading  the  artistic  life,"  says  the 

Philosopher  of  Folly,  "consists  in  buying  old  candle- 
sticks when  vou  need  new  shoes." — Cleveland  Leaoer 


"Order  it  Heaven'*  First  Law" 

Keep  your  important  papers  and  documents  ueatl>  and 
conveniently  assembled  so  yon  can  instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them  Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  bst       THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 

Sample  box  by  mail  16c.  NIAGARA  CLIP  CO..   V»   lort. 
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Court  Plaster 


New-Skin  is  the  only  sani- 
tary way  to  protect  little  cuts,  scratches, 
-,  etc. 

Ice  it. 
New-skin  forms  as  absolutely  water- 

iver  the  w.mnd  and  al- 
al  promptly  and  properly. 
It  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  other 
Style  <■!  court  plaster  and  bandar 
has  now  become  general. 
New-Skin     is     absolutely     pure     and 
ess.     It  is  the  emergency  medicine 
for  all  small  wounds. 

•illy  effective  for  han^-nails, 

chapped     hands    and     lips,    burns    and 

blisters. 

Be  sure  to  get  tiii  genuine. 

For  sale  by  drug  -  where .  io,  25 

and  50  cents,  or  by  mail.     Stamps  taken. 

NEWSK1N  COMPANY 
Department  L  New  York 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1908  -.with 

„n.i  ram  laeobaten  and  how  to 

bowtobolld  them     It  -  r<-:i!!y  :m  <■?■<  \  < 

Irli-.only  15fU. 
«.(  .sill  II  Ml  hi  lt,ll.ix  11-11  .IKhl.l'UHT.ILL. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
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FINE    PICTURES. 
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Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 
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SHEAR  WIT 

An  Viixious  lime.  Mr  Boughton  the  English 
artist,  while  sketching  in  the  Alps, 

search   of   a   suitable   back] 

a  picture  he  bad  planned.     He  fi 

ation  he  was  seeking,  ai  all,  there 

:  iretty  detail  re  of  an 

old  woman  in  the  foreground. 

ed  the  old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Houghton,  "to 
remain  seated  until  I  had  made  a    ki  u  hof  hi 

I,    but   in   a  few  mil 
I  should  be        Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  I  answered, 
ingly. 
"Three  minutes  or  so  lati  ed  me — 

this  time  with  manifest  anxiety  i:  I  should  be  much 
longer. 

'O,  not  long,'  1  answered.     'But  why  do  you  ask 
SO  anxiously? ' 

'().  it's  nothing,'  tnswered,  'only  I'm 

sitting  on  an  ant-hill.'  " — 7  it  I 

The  Point.  -At  a  dinner  during  the  recent  Epis- 
copal convention  at  Richmond  a  young  lady  sitting 
near  the  bishop  of  London  said  to  him,  "Hishop.  I 
wish  you  would  set  my  min  i  the  similarity 

or  dissimilarity  between  your  country  and  ours  on 
one  point.  Does  the  butterfly  because  the  tomato 
can?"     The  bishop  laughe.  this  vivacious 

sally.  Not  so  a  young  Englishman  of  his  party,  who. 
alter  dinner,  sought  his  host.  "I  want  to  know,  you 
know.''  said  he,  "about  that  joke  of  Miss  B.'s.  She 
asked  if  the  butter  flew  because  the  tomatoes  could. 
Pray  till  me  what  the  point  is."-  Christian  Register. 


His  Wish.  — Altho  there  was  no  toy  for  which 
Harold  had  cxprest  a  desire  that  was  not  in  his 
ion,  he  still  had  longings.  "I  know  what  I 
wish  I  was.  mother,"  he  said  one  day,  when  his  own 
big  brother  had  gone  away  and  the  little  boy  across 
the  street  was  ill. 

icar.''  said  his  mother.  "Perhaps  you  can 
■i  it,  Harold:  mother  will  help  you.  Is  it  to  play 
soldier? " 

"No,   indeed!"   said    Harold,   scornfully.      "I   just 
wish  I  was  two  little  ould  play  together." 

Youth's  Companion. 


The  Vicar's  Watch.  usly  per- 

petrated by  the  vicar  of  St    John's,  Keswick,  ought  to 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  pul]  it  humor.     Before  the 
I   the  vicar  V  a  lady's  watch 

churchyard.     After 

the    custom  ents,    says    the 

Sorth   Wail,  hi  of  the  watch, 

which,  he  stated,  wa  iting  an  owner, 

and    then   solemnly   said.    "Hymn    No.    no       'Lord, 

'hristian 


Opposition.         1  :      M  .o      you 

think  your  father  WO  my  marrying  you?" 

"If  In  Philadelphia 

Exquisite.      Ih 

ill  -.oon  reai  h 

Shi:     "Oh.  won't  it  ma  background  to 

:t,-r. 


Pears' 

Learn  to  say  "Pears'" 
when  you  ask  for  soap. 
There  are  other  soaps,  of 
course,  but  Pears'  is  best 
for  yon  and  matchless  for 
the  complexion. 

You  can  buy  Teats'  ever  >  where. 


Tor*  tlia 
GARDEN 


"Boddington's  Bountiful 
Is  the  Onion  for  Me 

I  I  i  .'  1  grew  these  ma^r.; 
pound  onions  from  J  ioildin Eton's  Quality  Seeds— M 
pound  as  like  these,  sow  indoors  in  January. 

5  Packets  Quality  Seeds,  25  Cents 

!..>!!<■  f.ll-si.r  lloddington'a  Bound. 

lul  Onion.  1  ;irl\  Model  K..1  Globe  Bei 
Model  Snowball    Turnip,  1  11  ly  of  Earlii 
CjbhuKe,        I  May  Km);  Cabbase  Let- 
tuce   With  eai  h  order  we  send  you  a 

REBATE  CHECK  FOR  A  QUARTER 

■ 

Bod> 

dinRion  a   (harden  Guide,  ■ 

catalogue,  ). 
tr.ited  with  engraving*,  fi 

color  insert,  art. 

directions.     Garden  Guide  mailed  tree. 


BHUi\jES  Seeds 

The  increasing  demand  for  our 
seeds  surely  proves  they  are  reli- 
able. This  year's  catalogue  is  the 
best  we  ever'issued  and  will  be 
mailed  free.  .  Be  sure  and  send 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

M.  H.  BRUNJES*&  SON 

1 581   Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


nd  or- 

n  a  ni  e  n  t  a  1 

shrubs 

and  evergreens.     Extra  sizes  for  immediate 
ROSEDALE   NURSERIES.  Tarryiown,  N.  Y. 


Irish  Roses 


JCZ^fc 


.2 


Dreers  Garden  Book 


1909 


n 


J  l  ST  what  every  amateur   wants  to 
know — clear,     concise,     depend) 
cultural  instructions  for  successfully 
growing  flowers  and   vegetables. 

Over  100  Special  Articles 

<>n  every  phase  of  Burdening,  most  oi  them  written 

expressly  fur  the   1909    Drr-rr'a  Garden    Book 

h\  inch  eminent  authoritii 

Mr..   II.  Kiilhrrlur.l   I  I,. 
!•.,,(.    I..  ||.   II.,  I.  ,.  I 

Mr.  Wm.  I'alaon.r.  for  mi  i  •  ditui  •■!  "Gardenia*." 

Mr.   l..-o.  W  .  (Ill,,  r.  II  pari  I  ■'  intai 
Mr     H.  0.   Iran.  iter 

■r.  I     i     Sealer*, 

Mr.  T.    (irrlnrr.    .    Ibol    el        II    -    i      M.k.-   lb) 
Pay."  •  i. 
special  tnlrir.  iperta 

You  would  have  to  read  an  entire  library  of  books 

on  gardening  to  acquire  Ihs  baformatloti  contained 

in  Dreer'a  Garden  Book  for  1909. 

WewMumdu  cof-v  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

>ir  mrn/it'Hint.'  thi<  triti^azifif. 


Henry 


AnvAAM    714CheatnutS»., 
.  Ureer  Philadelphia 


out   lemlurM  mv  aekeil  t entloi)  TBS  I.itirart  I)ii,ilst  when  writlntr  t..  sdTortla 
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A  Conundrum.     Into  .1  general  store  ol 

in  Arkansas  there  recently  came  a  darky  complaining 
that  a  ham  which  he  had  purchased  there  was  not 
good. 

"'The  ham  is  all  right,  Zeph,"  insisted  the  -ton- 
keeper 

"No,  it  ain't,  boss."  insisted  the  QegTO.  "Dat 
ham's  shore  bad." 

"How  can  that  be,"  continued  the  storekeeper, 
"when  it  was  cured  only  last   week'"  • 

The  darky  scratched  his  head  reflectively,  and 
finally  suggested 

"Denmebbeit  Cleveland  Leader. 


lie  Knew.— A  member  of  the   Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture was  making  a  speech  on  some  momentous  ques-  | 
tion  and,  in  concluding,  said 

"In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  wrot 
dictionary,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death'1" 

One  of  his  colleagues  pulled  at  his  coat  and  whis- 
pered: 

"Daniel  Webster  did  not  write  the  dictionary,    it 
was  Noah." 

"Noah  nothing,"  replied  the  speaker;   "NY  th  built 
the  ark." — Buffalo  News. 


The  Difference. — The  June  bride  frowned. 

"These  tomatoes,"  she  said,  "are  just  twice  as 
dear  as  those  across  the  street.     Why  is  it?" 

"Ah,  ma'am,  these" — and  the  grocer  smiled  — 
"these  are  hand-picked." 

She  blushed. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  hastily,  "I  might  have 
known.  Give  me  a  bushel,  please." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Pa  Furnished  the  Ladder. — "Dear."  whispered 
the  elopiag  lover,  "what  shall  we  do  with  the  rope 
ladder?     We  shouldn't  leave  it  hanging  there  " 

"Oh!  that's  all  right,"  replied  the  coy  damsel. 
"Pa  said  he'd  pull  it  up  again  so  we  couldn't  get 
back." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times 


One  Better. — Newlywed  (proudly)-  "I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  tell  my  wife  everything  that 
happens." 

Old  Sport — "Pooh'  That's  nothing.  I  tell  my 
wife  lots  of  things  that  never  happen  at  all." — 
London  Tattler. 

Getting    Him    Classified.—    What    sort    of    an 

after-dinner  speaker  is  Bliggins'" 

"One  of  the  kind  who  start  in  by  saying  they 
didn't  expect  to  be  called  on,  and  then  proceed  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can't  be  called  off." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Holding  Back  the  News. — "I  suppose  your  wife 
was  tickled  to  death  at  your  raise  in  salary?" 

"She  will  be." 

"Haven't  you  told  her  yet"'" 

"No;  I  thought  I  would  enjoy  myself  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  first." — Xasliville  American. 


Monotony. — Vaudeville  Dancer — "When  do 
you  go  on?" 

Vaudeville  Singer — "Right  after  the  trained 
cats." 

V.  D — "Goodness  me!  Why  don't  the  manager 
try  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  acts?" — Cleveland 
Leader. 


What   Did    He    Mean? — Miss    Stout — "Do  you 

think  of  me  when  you  are  up  in  your  air-ship?" 

He — "Certainly — especially   as   I    throw   out   bal- 
last."— Meggendorfer  Blaetter  1  Munich). 


Nearly  Correct. — Teacher-  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  'elocution.'  Harold?" 

Pupil— "It's  the  way  people  are  put  to  death  in 
some  States." — Puck. 


Or  a  "Hale"  Storm. — While  it  may  be  technically 
correct  to  speak  of  Emperor  Williams'  reign,  it  would 
be  descriptively  more  correct  to  refer  to  it  as  a  wind- 
storm.— Herald  and  Presbyter. 


ENJOYED  A  MERRY  HALF  HOUR 


it 


Says  Marshall  P.   Wilder 


"  Reflectoscope  arrived  1  expected  a  plaything  or  toy  wai  amazed 
at  the  result  It  it  a  CAPITAL  NOVELTY."  writes  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
"  My  friends  and  I  enjoyed  a  merry  half  hoar.  IT  IS  CERTAINLY  FUN 
FOR  ADULTS  AS  WtLL  AS  CHILDREN." 

the  piano  and  phonograph  are  die  home  musical  instru- 
ments, so  the  Reflectoscope  is  the  home  pit  lure  machine,    It  shows 
anything-     Post  Cards,  Photographs,  pen  01  pencil  sketches)  clip- 
even  a   bunch   of  keys  may  lie  used,   and  a  brilliant,  6-f00t 

reproduction  thrown  on  the  screen,  showing   tin-  exact  colors  of 
the  original.     With 

The  Reflectoscope 

THE  POST  CARD  MAGIC  LANTERN 

those  Post  Cards,  daily  received  hut  laid  aside  and  forgotten  for  lark  of  means  of  showing  them,  maybe  repro- 
duced as  brilliant,  6-foot  posters  for  personal  enjoyment  or  the  entertainment  of  friends.  The  world's  famous 
places  may  he  reviewed  in  natural  colors  Those  pretty  pictures,  attractive  advertisements,  interesting  photo- 
graphs vou  are  constantly  finding,  can  be  shown  with,  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  an  oil  painting.  The  range  of 
amusements  is  unlimited,  but,  as  suggestions,  we  send  with  each  machine  (or  free  on  request)  a  booklet  of  24 
amusements,  called 

Twice  Twelve  Evening  Entertainments 

The  Reflectoscope  is  made  for  eity  or  country  use  with  gas,  electric  or  alcohol  light.  The  price,  hand- 
somely japanned  in  Black  and  Red,  complete,  ready  for  use,  is  5;. on.  It  is  on  sale  by  many  dealers  in  high-grade 
merchandise.  Or  send  price  to  us,  stating  which  light  is  wanted,  and  we  will  send  the  machine  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.,  all  charges  paid,  if  you  mention  this  Magazine  and  your  dealer's  name. 

ALCO-GAS  APPLIANCES  DEPT.,  159-161  West  24th  St.,    New  York  City 


More  Light  for  Less  Money 

If  we  ran  save  you  one-third  of  what  your  present  system  costs  and  give  yoo  better  light, 
are  you  interested  ?  Understand  us  rightly.  We  mean  we  will  PROVE  saving.  PROVE  im- 
proved illuminating,   PROVE  increased  convenience.    That's  the  proposition  we  make  you. 

We  will  send  you  any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  "  47  "  on  trial  to  prove  that  The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  one 
perfect  substitute  for  gas  or  electricity.  Like  i;us,  it  is  always  ready  to  light  at  the  turning  of  a  button  and  the 
sfiking  of  a  match.  Like  gas,  it  can  be  burned  at  full  height  or  left  burning  dimly  without  a  trace  of  smoke  or 
odor.     Unlike  gas,  it  costs  even  less  than  the  troublesome  old  slyle  lamp — fully  one-third  less. 


** 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 


is  worth  all  the  gas  or  gasoline  lights  ever  made,''  writes  one  user.  "  Saved  20  times  its  cost," 
says  another,  "  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  cuss  words."  "  It  has  made  me  wonder  why  there 
are  any  ordinary  lamps  left  to  tell  their  tale  of  discomfort,"  adds  a  third.  Five  thousand  people 
voluntarily  wrote  us  letters  of  endorsement  and  praise  last  year. 

The  explanation  is— new  method.  Let  us  show  you  what  wonders  they  have  worked  in  oil 
lighting.  Write  for  cu:  descriptive  catalog  "  47."  A  mere  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  this 
booklet,  describing  a  light  which,  burning  common  kerosene 
in  a  new  way,  is  so  completely  satisfactory  that  such  particular 
people  as  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers, 
Carnegies,  etc.,  use  it  for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in 
preference  to  any  other  system.  And  it  will  also  bring  our 
offer  of 

THIRTY    DAYS'    TRIAL 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  made  in  thirty-two  varieties  from 
$2.00  up,  a  lamp  for  every  purpose.  Send  for  our  catalog  "  47  " 
showing  just  the  style  to  suit  you  and  explaining  our  trial  offer. 

ANGLE  MFG.  CO. 

159-161  W.  24th  Street,         -         New  York 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

Send  postal  today  lor  book  telling  about  this 
Company's 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Seenred  by  first   niurtL'a?es  on  improved 
harm   Lands 
If  you  have  money  on  deposit,  or  if  you  contem- 
plate opetiini;  a  savings  bank  account,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  convenient  and  safe  method. 
REALTY   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

322  Serurlty  Hull. line       Minneapolis.  Minn. 


oaveTheHorse^SpavinCure. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartar lit hine 

is  the  one  perfect 
remedy  for  Rheuma- 
tism: muscular,  artic- 


ular, inflammatory 
chronic 


or 
aU 


The  National  Bank  of  Port  Deposit. 

Port  Deposit.  Md.:  Lart  August  1  purchased  a  bottle  which  I  used 
on  a  horse  2\  years  old,  for  bone  spavin,  so  lame  he  was  useless. 
He  could  not  trot  one  step,  and  i  ould  not  keep  up  in  a  team  work. 
After  using  half  a  bottle  of  '  Save-The-Horse"  the  horse  is  absolutely 
sound.  Since  last  October  the  horse  has  been  used  constantly  on  my 
farm  and  as  a  driver,  and  no  one  could  tell  that  lie  bad  ever  been 
lame.  The  remainder  of  the  bottle  took  two  large  bumps  off  another 
horse.     1  i.ever  hesitate  to  recommend  it.   C.  II.  RlCKKPKB. 

Hebron,  Ind.i  Inclosed  find  $9  00  I  r  bottle  of  "Save-The-Horse." 
Two  years  ago  we  got  a  bottle  to  try  on  a  thoroughpin  andSt  removed 
■  t.  We  ottered  one  veterinarian  $20.00to  do  it,  afl  this  n.  a  valuable 
Clydesdale  mare,  but  the  veterinarian  faile.l         N11.E8  .v.  Ml  Mimas. 

$mm    flfl  a  bottle,  with  signed  contract.     Send  lor  copy,  booklet, 
ClUU  and  letters  from  business  men  and   trainers  on  every 
^  J  kind   of  case.     Permanently    enres    Spavin,    Thoroughpin, 
^^  Ringbone   (except  low)  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hoek,   Wind- 
pnlT,  Shoe    Boil,  Injured   Tendons   and  all    lameness.    No  scar   or 
loss  of  hair.      Horse  works  as  usual.      Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  Chemleal  Company,  30  Commercial  Ave.,  Blaghamton,  Y  Y. 


feet  the  heart  nor 
unset  the  stomach. 

Tartarlithine  rarely  fails 
because  it  supplies  the  blood  with 
the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of 
rheumatism  —  uric  acid. 

Ch.a  OabmmIjk  and  our  booklet  on  the 
•Tee     Sample     rare    of    Rheumatism 


McKesson  Er  Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET     MEW  YORK 
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How  To  Avoid 

Tire  Troubles 

Today  all  automobile  troubles  are  largely  tire 

troubles.     Eighty  per  cent  of  up. keep  expense 

re    expense.'     When   you  are  tied  up  on   a 

lonesome   road    ao    miles    from    nowhere— nine 

.ih-s  <>ut  of  ten  it's  TIRKS. 

— And  nine  cases   out    of   ten    the  blow-outs 
b    waste    money   and    kill    pleasure    were 
■  -aused  by  overloading. 

—Tops,  Glass  Fronts,  (ias  Tanks,  Search- 
lights, Kxtra  Scats  (an  invitation  for  more  pas- 
sengers) storage  batteries,  extra  casings  and 
pounds  of  luggage  are  added  to  large  and  small 
cars  alike. 

— Before  you  know  it  your  tires  are  carrying 
from  200  to  300  lbs.  more  than  they  were  ever 
huilt  to  carry.  The  result  is  certain,  quick  de- 
struction— heavy  expense — trips  of  trouble  in- 
stead of  pleasure — and  a  world  of  humiliation 
for  the  man  who  owns  the  car.  Rubber,  strong 
as  it  is,  has  its  limitations. 

Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Automobile  Tires 
•overcome  these  conditions  because  EVERY 
SIZE  IS  OVER-SIZE.  They  are  full  15  per  cent 
larger  than  any  other  automobile  tire  in  the 
market  sold  for  the  same  size.  A  Goodyear 
4-inch  tire  measures  almost  4'.,  inches.  If  a  set 
of  tires  of  another  maker  will  safely  carry  2000 
lbs.,  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Tires  of  the 
m/w  size-   will  with  equal  safety  carry  2300  lbs. 

But  even  if  your  tires  are  ample  for  their  load 
— even  if  your  car  is  not  weighted  down  with 
accessories — think  what  the  extra  15  per  cent 
means  to  you  as  a  •'margin  of  safety  '  to  say- 
nothing  of  comfort. 

Every  bit  of  material  in  the  car  you  drive  has 
a  "  margin  of  safety  "  of  5  to  7 — it  must  be  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  strain  from  5  to  7  times  greater 
than  it  will  ever  be  subjected  to.  Tires  alone  are 
expected  to  work  to  the  limit  of  'their  resistance. 
When  you  overload  them  there  is  no  "margin 
of  safety.''  It  has  been  exceeded.  You  are 
taking  chances  every  minute  you  drive. 

Think  carefully  what  this  15 per  cent 
(to  be  secured  only  in  Goodyear  Quick  Detach- 
able Tires)  means  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty   Street,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 


Supplied  on  1    b)  H 

murk-,  tad  nil  l"i|" 
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Art  Your  Manuscripts  Returned  ? 

IF  SO.  YOU  NEED 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  Iz  Printer 

Containing  directions  to  author*  ^  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  copy  and  correcting 
ingestions    on    submitting 
manuscript*  for  publications. 

By  FRANK    H.  VIZETELLY 
abh- intr  Wdttor  cf  Tht  Standard  Dictionary 

Tin  Vail,  New  York:  "Tin-  mod  exhaustive  ind 

tin-  mom  ml  >iii.  1  uf  the  many  i»K,k*nt  Uie  service 
..f  DM-  young  auiboi ." 

l2mo.  Clolh  Binding.    148    P»Lie».    Clia.r   Print 
Price.    75    Cenla 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs  .  NEW  YORK 


Fanner  Answen  Oammlaslen,  Commis- 

sion on  Country  Life,  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt some  time  ago  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  that 
surround  tfa  •  farmer  and  his  family,  have  sent  out  a 
li<t  .it  questions  to  be  answered  by  farmers  and  all 
others  interested.  Following  are  tin-  twelve  ques- 
tions, ami  the  answers  as  given  by  a  farmer  who  is 
one  of  our  subscribers: 

1  Arc  the  farm  homes  in  your  neighlxarhood  as 
good  .1-.  the)   should  be  under  existing  conditions? 

What  is  meant  by  "good"'  Do  you  suspect  our 
moral-.-  We  are  reasonably  law-abiding,  and  vote 
a--  often  as  permitted. 

.  Are  the  schools  of  your  neighborhood  training 
|M>\-.  and  girls  satisfactorily  for  life  on  the  farm"' 

NO  We  train  them  to  go  to  the  city  and  become 
lawyers,  merchants,  frenzied  financiers,  and  other 
honorable  and  remunerative,  especially  remunerative, 
occupations 

a    Why? 

Why?  Because  we  think  there  is  more  to  eat  and 
more  money  to  buy  things  to  eat  near  the  Cold 
Storage  Safety  Deposit  Vaults. 

b     What  suggestions  have  you  to  make- 

Gosh!  I  dunno.  Money  might  be  sent  to  us  We 
need  more  automobiles.  Don't  semi  cast-oil  clothing, 
whatever  you  do. 

3.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  get  the 
returns  they  reasonably  should  from  the  sale  of  their 
products? 

YOU  bet   they  don't,  bl 

a    Why.' 

Our  acres  don't  produce  enough,  so  that  when 
jUXtapoised  over  forninst  our  needs,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus coming  our  way. 

b.   What  suggestion  ou  to  make? 

Race  sun  ide  01   emigration. 

4.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  receive 
from  the  railroads,  highroads,  trolley  lines,  etc  .  the 
service  they  reasonably  should  have? 

Our  transportation  people  seem  to  be  doing  all 
they  can.  under  the  awful  load  of  governing  we  have 
been  asking  them  to  tote.  Every  cheap  political 
skate  in  the  country  is  yelling  "down  with  the  rail- 
roads,'' and  all  that. 

b.    What  suggestions  have  you  to  make? 

Hang  a  few  agitators. 

6.  Are  the  farmers  and  their  wives  in  your  neigh- 
borhood satisfactorily  organized  to  promote  their 
mutual  buying  and  selling  inter 

Yes.  Our  wives  are  not  as  the  wives  of  some  we 
know.  It's  mighty  seldom  you  see  them  advertised, 
"I  will  not  be  responsibli  foi  debt  i  ontracted,"  etc. 
Our  wives  arc  all  right. 

b.   What  suggestions  have  you  to  make? 

Be  careful  about  your  questions  about  our  wives, 
or  keep  away  from  this  district  You  sec  the  I'<  M  NT? 
the  supply  <>f  farm  labor  in  your  neighbor- 
hood satisfactory? 

Yes,  at  $<o  per  month  and  board,  and  if  you  keep 
S  good  looking  hired  girl  and  a  horse  and  buggy  for 
their  U 

1.     What  suggestions  have  you  to  make"' 

If  you  keep  three  hired  men.  three  hired  girls  will 
do      Color  of  hair  don't  mallei       red  is  a  good,  warm 

color,  and  adds  to  thi  hilarity     usually. 

9  Are    the   conditions   surrounding   hired    labor  on 

ms   in   your   neighborhood    satisfactory    to  the 
hired  men? 

I'llde:  ftfOTO 

girls  would  only  be  trouble.     The  men 

might  not  object,  but  the  women  are  i.ither  out- 
spoken under  certain  ctn 

I.    What  suggestions  have  you  to  1 

One  girl  and  ■  hoi  per  man,  with  use 

of   owner's   automobile    to    attend    divine    worship. 
■  to  church,  one  mile*    Gasoline  consumed,  15 

Mileage     doi 

hundred 

10  Have   ti  •  neighborho. 

facilities  for  doing  theii  business  in  banking, 
oh,  yam,  wi   have  no  trouble  ;..  Lank  anything  we 

nd    1  an    alw.-i 
•id,    third,  and    fourth   m  |)Ot    so 

I 

.,      V, 

The  banker  usuali 

mortgai 

b.    What   |U|  ■ 

■  nd  once 


JUST  READY 


AND 

How  to  Hold  an  Audience 

BY 

GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Author  of  "  How  to  Speak  in  Public" 

ANEW  collection  of  successful  recitations, 
sketches,  stones,  poems,  monologues. 
He-sides  many  new  selections,  some  of  which 
were  written  expressly  for  this  work,  several 
old  favorites  are  included. 

Favorite  Selections   by  Favorite  Authors 
Including 
James  Whiicomb  Riley  Tom  Massoa 

Eugene  Field  W.  D.  Ncublt 

Walt  Whitman  Charles  Pollen  Adam* 

William  Henry  Drummond  Fred.  Emerson  Brooks 


Robert  J.  Burdelte 

Mark  Twain 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Bill  Nye 

Flnley  Peter  Dunne 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

W.  J.  tampion 

Richard  Mansfield 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch 
Charles  Batcll  Loomlt 
S.  E.  Kiser 
Nlxoo  Waterman 
Joe  Kerr 
S.  W.  Foss 
Ben  king 
Wallace  Irwin 


And  many  others 
Mr.  Kleiser  gives  also  some  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  successful  methods  of  delivering  humorous 
or  other  selections  so  that  they  may  make  the  strongest 
impression  upon  an  audience.  The  book  will  not  only 
be  found  to  be  just  what  teachers,  elocutionists,  actors, 
orators,  and  after-dinner  speakers  have  been  waiting 
for,  but  it  will  also  furnish  entertaining  material  to  read 
aloud  to  die  family. 

$1.00  net;  $1.11  by  mail 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23  d  Street,  Naw  York 

UttsU 


Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Macdonald,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y.  :  "  I  asked  Dr.  Worcester  what  medical  writers 
he  followed  for  authority  and  sanction.  He  put  in  my 
hand  Dr.  Paul  Dubois'  '  Psychic  Treatment  of  Ner- 
vous Disorders  '  and  Dr.  Schofield's  illuminating  work 
of  the  British  Medical  Society  on  'The  Meats 
in  Medicine. '  "--Front  Sermon,  preached  February 
24,  1908. 

Hand-Books    of   the 
Emmanuel  Movement  of 

ENTAL 
HEALING 

Which  Has  Been  So  Wonderfully 
Successful  in  Treating  Disease: 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS   DISORDERS 

By  Dr.  Paul   DaBoU,   I   Diversity  ol  Been; 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.n.and 

William  A.  White.  Mi).  8vO,  Cloth,  471 

pages.    Copius    Index.      Price,  £3. co  net; 

pi  ntpaid,  jP j  .j  5. 
THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE, 
or  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

l'.y    a.   T.    SchofieJd,    M  I>,  M.R.C.S.E. 

London,    F.ng.    11   mo.    Cloth,  347  pages. 

I'm  r,  5-.  I  5-  postpaid. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  MoComb,  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston  :  "  I  constantly  recommend  them  to 
the  suit  11  <  1  .  «  DO  nunc  to  us,  and  it  will  give  me  pleat* 

.-ntinuc  to  do 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44-a.i  Km  ljd  street,  New  York 


our  r.  ked  to  mention  Tiik  i.iimiaih   DiOaVf  win-n  writing  to  advertisers. 
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said  "There  are  about  thiee  real  bankers  in  New 
York  City,  all  the  rest  are  pawnbrokers."  What's 
true  of  New  York  is  true  most  everywhere 

i.'.  Do  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  families 
in  your  neighborhood  get  together  tor  mutual  im 
provement,  entertainment  ,i"<l  s, ,,.  i.ii  intercourse  as 
much  as  they  should? 

v  We  lit-  about  each  other  too  much.  Let's 
not  mo  into  this  please.  Good  land!  Make  inquiries 
in  your  own  family  Mow  about  your  own  social 
intercourse?     Pout  you  think  it  rather  impertinent 

to  ask  questions  of  this  kind? 

What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  most  important 
single  thing  to  be  done  for  the  general  betterment  of 
country  life? 

There  isn't  a  single  thing  Life  is  an  endles 
of  joy  in  the  rural  districts  All  we  need  is  more 
than  we  ve  got.  We  are  born  healthy,  live  frugally  . 
marry  the  best  we  can.  divorce  seldom,  obey  the  law 
(we  don't  need  much  law  in  the  country),  vote  as 
>ve're  told — most  of  the  time,  are  long  on  common 
sense,  and  don't  ask  impertinent  questions  of  stran 
cers      Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 


The  New  Religion.  When  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  sailed  from  America  on  his  last  trip  to  Europe. 
a  friend  jokingly  remarked  that  while  abroad  he 
might  discover  some  new  religion  to  bring  home  with 
him.  "But  be  careful  of  it.  Bishop  Brooks."  re- 
marked a  listening  friend,  "it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  your  new  religion  through  the  Custom  House." 

"I  guess  not."  replied  the  Bishop,  laughingly, 
'for  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  any  new  religion 
popular  enough  to  import  will  have  no  duties  attached 
to  it." — Boston  Herald. 


Her  Make-Up.     "You  can't  see  the  leading  ladj 
now,  she  is  busy  in  the  dressing-room." 

"Is  she  changing  her  costume  for  the  next  act'  " 
"No.  this  is  an  Ibsen  play.     She  is  merely  making 
up  her  mind."     Cornell  11 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  i. — An  edict  is  issued  in  Peking  reducing 
the  period  originally  decreed  for  the  abolition 
of  the  opium  industry  in  China. 

January  2. — Queen  Helena  of  Italy  and  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  are  slightly  injured  while  aiding  earth- 
quake sufferers. 
Yuan  Shih  Kai,  Grand  Councilor  and  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Chinese  Army,  is  depose^  by 
an  edict  issued  at  Peking.  Na-tung  is  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

January  3. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  arrives 
at  Suez  two  days  ahead  of  their  schedule. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  4. — Both  houses  of  Congress  reassemble 
after  the  holiday  recess  and  vote  $800,000  for 
relief  of  the  earthquake  sufferers  in  Italy. 
The  House  receives  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent explaining  his  remarks  on  the  Secret 
Service. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
New  York  Eighty  cent  Gas  Law  and  refuses  to 
grant  the  Government's  petition  for  a  review 
of  the  case  in  which  a  tine  of  S29, 240,000  was 
imposed  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

January  6. — The  President  sends  a  message  to  the 
Senate  refusing  to  give  information  requested 
on  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

January  7. — In  a  communication  to  Senator  Hale, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  President  makes  charges  against 
Senator  Tillman  in  connection  with  Western 
land  funds,  the  data  in  the  matter  having  been 
collected  by  the  Secret  Service. 

General 

January  2.  —  Congressman  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Cleveland,  is  named  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  succeed  Joseph  B.  Foraker. 

January  3. — The  American  Red  Cross  Society 
cables  S100.000  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  chartering  a  supply  vessel  at 
Genoa  or  Marseilles  for  the  earthquake  sufferers. 

January  7. — The  jury  in  the  Union  City,  Tenn.. 
Night  Rider  case,  find  six  of  the  defendants 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  the  re- 
maining two  guilty  of  second-degree  murder. 


Holeproof  Sox — Now  25c 


The  price  of  famous  Holeproof  Sox — the 
original  sox  guaranteed  six  months— is 
now  $1.50  for  a  box  of  6  pairs,  instead  of 
$_'.  as  formerly. 

St>  those  who  don't  want  to  pay  more  than 
25c  a  pair  for  sox,  can  now  have  the  best 
sox  made  at  that  price. 

For,  although  the  price  has  been  reduced, 
the  quality  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  the 
price  was  50c  more. 

The  reason  is  this— 

The  Best  Yarn  Now  Costs  Us 
10c  Per  Lb.  Less  Than  Before. 

So  we  are  able  to  cut  the  price  without 
touching  the  quality. 

We  now  pay  an  average  of  63c  per  lb.  for 
the  best  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton 
yarn,  instead  of  73c. 

We  could  buy  coarse  yarn  for  less  than  half 
what  we  pay.  But  the  sox  would  lack  the  supe- 
rior quality  that  has  made  them  the  best. 

Are  Your  Hose  Insured? 

See  what  it  means  to  wear  Holeproof  Sox 
— to  have  whole  sox  always  at  hand.  See 
what  they  save — what  they  add  to  your  com- 
fort. Once  know  and  you'll  always  wear  them. 

Over  100  imitations  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  since  they  made  their  phenome- 
nal success.  The  sox  so  widely  imitated 
are  the  most  likely  to  please  you. 


A  Pair 


So  be  sure  you  get  Holeproof— not 
sox  with  a  name  that  means  the 
same  thing. 

The  genuine  are  sold  in  your  town. 
On  request  we  will  direct  you  to  the 
right  stores,  or  will  ship  direct, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance. 

Holeproof  (Sox— fl  pairs.  $t..riO.  Medium  and  Unlit 
weight.  Black,  light  and  dark  tan,  navv  blue,  pearl 
gray,  and  black  with  white  feet.  Sizes.  t%  t..  12  Sii 
pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or 
assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  sox  (extra  light  weight)— Made 
entirely  of  Sea  Island  cotton.     6  pairs.  %2  00. 

Holeproof  LuHtreHox — 6  pairs,  *  ■  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  lightweight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan,  and  pearl  gray.     Sizes,  »M  to  12. 

HoleproofStoeUhiifS-t! pairs,  %■>  Medium  weight. 
Blu'k.  tan,  and  black  with  white  feet.  Sizes.  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre  MtocLlii|rH 
—6  pairs,  f.i.  Finished  like  silk. 
Extra  light  weight.     Tan  and  black. 

Sizes,   8  to  11. 

Hoy's  Holeproof  rHockl  ligs — 6 
pairs.  $3.  Black  and  tan.  Specially 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes, 

5  to  10. 
Mlsses'noleproof  Stockings— 

6  pairs,    $:i      Black  and  tan.     Spe- 
cially reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  r,   to  9%.      These  are  the  best  „        ..         „ 
children's  hose  made  today.  Off         1906 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

259  Fourth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


■"o°be  WRINKLES:  ^  WRINKLE! 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

:uts  pressing  bills  m  half.  Garments  hung  in  your  ward- 
robe will  h;o  e  their  contour  preserved.  No  more  convex 
>r    bulging   Bhouldera.     No    ir.ore   sagging  and 
stretching  collars.     No  more  wrinkles  in  back 
of  ne,  k.     The  rigid,    old-time  hanger  runs  up 
pressing    bills   every    moment   you  use   them. 
Try    the     KEEPSHAPE    ADJUSTABLE 
and  you'll  see  the  difference  or  money  refunded. 
Hangs  full  suit  for  either  man  or   woman. 
$5.50;   12— $10.00,    delivered.        Booklet   Ire,-. 

ll  St..  N.Y 


Price:  $1.00;  6 
AGENTS  WANTED.  KEEPSHAPE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  132  N 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Semi  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  hoi  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE     NIAGARA    CLIPS 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


Is  one   of  the    strong   features   that  has 
helped  to   e:irn  the   present  world-wide 
reputation  and  endorsement  of  the  DaiiM 
Improved    Tip  Top    llnplicator.     No 
printers' ink  used,  thus  avoiding  Boil- 
ed bftndfl  and  clothing.  No  expensive 
supplies.     100  copies  from  pen-wr  i- 
tenand  50  copies  from    typewritten 
Original.     Sent  on  ten  days'    trial 
without  deposit,  (oni-   d*  C    AA 
plete  Duplicator,  cap  size  (print  894t  i;>  m  )  PRICE     <p*J*\J\J 

Felix  P.Dans  Dnpllrotor  Co.,  Dam  Iddg.,  HlJohn  St.,  New  York 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUTSHELL 

"A   Working    Grammar"   gives  you    exactly   what    you 

want  to  know  in  a  hurry, concisely  and  authoritatively 

By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.  D.,  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary. 

Just  issued.     i2mo,  cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    NEW   YORK 


The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile 


H..I  Valne  In  A 


Itic  tire*.  Hieli 
or  low  wheels.  The  one  Auto- 
mobile at  :i  Low  Prim  tint  19 
always  reinly  to  run.  Handsome, 
Stylish,  Simple,  Reliable:  Eco- 
nomical to  Operate.  Safe  and 
Sure.     A  Hill  Climber  that  will 


HixpeHt  Value 


COOK    MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 
1084  V  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  making  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net ;  by  mail,  $1.40 

KUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOUR    TIMES    AS    FAR 

On  One  Set  of  Dry  Cells.       Particulars  on  Request. 
TOQUET  MFG.  CO.,      1  Madison  Ave.,      NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  ets.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  CllpCo.,155  Waverly  Plaee,N.I.CIty. 

The     Niagara     Leads    Them     All 


Do  you  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  secure  this  treatment  for  any  one  ? 

Your  Own  Doctor  Can  Administer  It 

The  patient  can  continue  his  daily  work  during  the  treatment. 
The  expense  is  not  great  and  the  results  are  worth  while. 


m 


[fyon  will  fill  out  this  row ,.  we  will  mail  ■ plain 

velope,  full  particular*.     All  correspondence  Mrictlj  lonfiuVn 
K  OI'IMMII  nillt    INSTITUTE 

»■  7  Wert  57th  Street,  Hew  York  <  ity 

Xante 

Address . 


A  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  our  treatment  of 
alcoholism  will  bring  a  prompt  reply  and  entail  no 
obligation  nor  publicity. 

THE  0PPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Classified  Columns 


Classified  Columns 


Rnl)'  Tor  :ul  w-rt  l»i-iiii-iif «  under   ihi-   In-  ulin. 


Us   per   Inn        H.iii-   for  .iiIvitINi  riiiiil-  muter  tills   lirnilin. 


7.">  <•«•  it t h  per  lino 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Still  well    Bui 

Beautiful    Bungalows    with    law 
- 
Plans  SS 
l      \\     Btlllwell  .v   Co  . 


VIRGINIA    OOON  l  l;\   CUR1  I)    HAMS, 
per   lb. 

I  0R1  -I    B(    Ml     1    M.M 
PtTBOl  U,1  IMF.  \  II. LIMA. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


°7I    BTs  Etl   7<  n    in  a  permanent  hnsl- 

ii*  and  tarnish  everything,    Pol] 

i  instruction  free.    We  are  manu- 

f.ii-iiiri-ri  and  have  a  new  plan  in  i  h<-  mall 

order   line.     Largi    profit*.    Small  capital. 

Yen  pa]  us  in  three  monthi  and  make  big 

Beterenoet  given.      Bworn  state- 

menu 

•  -i    M  ■  mi  \ci  DBING  00 
IHOTi-iim-  Building,  •       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Real    Lsta  te 


II.  l  I-  lor  lldl  rrl  ■  -  ■   ■■!. 


r  I  ln<  Iii-:iiIIii- 


7  .">  centa  per  line 


Unusual  Opportunity 

Pensacola,  Florida 

An  Batata  nffen  for  sale  at  n  low 
figure  mi  iittr.i.  t ivi-  property,  deslr- 
abl>  loouted  two  bloou  From  trolley 
lino  in  thla  growing  and  prosperous 
oltj  Eleven  aorea  surrounded  by 
beautiful  hedge;  many  magnificent 
magnolia  trees  and  plants  in  great 
bundr  da  of  roee  bushes) 
golden  dwarf  arbor  vitas  hedges,  huge 
as  ilea  bushes,  fruit  trees,  eto.,  all 
under  oaruful  and  oontlnnous  cultiva- 
tion   for    tlurt       yeari..     Dwelling    H 

rooms  and  bath;  laundry;  outbuild- 
ings consisting  of  dwelling  7  rooms, 
cow  barn  furnished  for  high-grade 
stork  accommodating  'to  head,  milk 
Stable.  H  box  and  ordinary 
stalls,  carriage  room,  good  wells, 
windmill,  large  tank  — all  buildings, 
eta  .  in  thorough  order.  Apply 
A.  H  stoddnrt.  100 William  St  .  N.  Y. 
or  A.  V.  Clnbbs.  Pensacola,  Fla, 


"jfififl  ATDCC  Prefer  to  sell  in  body 
oUUU  AtRtO.-im  will  divide  If 
I  nsnrpaaaed  fertility  ;  drained  . 
wooded;  excellent  water  supply.  Ftftj  com- 
fortable cabins;  two  residences,  modern 
Improvement*.  Fifteen  dollars  up  neracre, 
pari  oaah,  balance  ensj  payments  Barrow 
4  Norwood,  P.O.  Box  02,  St.  Franourvllle,  La. 


By. A VI ■  I  I  I,    \\  i  \  i  i   it     ii i mi e 
lor    Sale.     Duytonn,     Florida. 

Practical);  new  and  in  perfect  order.  Com- 
bination fixtures,  hot  and  odd  soft  water. 
double  Boors,  plastered  and  cemented  cel- 
lar, all  modern  Improvements,  Attractive 
grounds  Location  unexcelled.  Fruit  and 
shade  tr.-.-s.  Garage,  stable,  water  tower. 
0.  M.  Christy.  Trust  Estate,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HEALTH  RESORT, 
incorporated  for  SlOOOOOU.  228  acres  of 
land.  Enchanting  scenery.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing.  Mineral  spring  emitting  daily 
i  Ions  of  puree'  water  of  exceptional 
therapeutic  value.  Property  can  be  rand" 
to  rival  celebrated  En  ropen  n  Sp  is.  Withn 
easy  reach  of  populous  cities,  bonanza  for 
right  parties, 
box  171.  Literary  Digest. 


Berkeley  County  Apple  Orchard 

I  offer  my  7  year  old  Apple  Orchard  for 

sale  at  a  sac  ri  lice,  contains  80  acres  planted 

with 6000  trees.  House,  barn,  well,  etc.,  l 
miles  from  R  B  Station  on  a  good  road 
Finest  condition,  self  sustaining  now  and 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  yearn  Terms  to 
suit.  References  and  full  particulars  from 
The  Owner.  Drawer  889.  Martinsburg.W.Va. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS    FARM 

llifl  in  res  iii  Illinois  Corn  Belt,  four  miles 
from    Hillsboro.     120  acres    in    cultivation 

In  woods  pasture.    Underlaid  with 
coal.     Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  box  IR9,  Fhl    Literary  Digest. 


XCy  A  C    William  S.  Delfry.  Civil  Engineer 

I  UAftO         p  „  Box  648  Honiion,  Vssaa 
Mannal  containing  reliable  and  valuable 
information  to  land  owners  and  investors, 
compiled  from  personal  investigations. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  most  equable  ollmate 

in  the  world,  Finest harbor  in  O.  s.  Popu- 
lation double. i  in  4  years.  Best  and  cheap- 
est water  in  State     Write  J  s   M  ii. i. s.  sec. 

r  of  Commerce  for  free  m.  Booklet. 


BEST  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 
ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 

Ocean  City  Bavous.  Ocean  City.  >'.  J.  Only 
small  cash  payment  required,  Nearly  every 
lol  has  magnificent  protected  water  front 
Large  improvements  being  made.  Buy  now 
to  share  in  rapid  rise  which  they  will  bring 
without  extra  cost  to  you.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  OCBAR  CIT1  BAYOUS  COMPART, 
Drawer  K,  04  l  »>  CITY,  v  J. 

VIRGINIA 

COLONIAL  BSTATB    James  River,  26 
miles  from   Richmond  :  210(1  Bores. 

\\    \  I  I   It     HIHKK 
I  WO  H.I'. ;. I  nines  River  front  four  miles;  1000 
in- res  J.  Thompson  Brown  A  I 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

l'\ll\l  FOUR  IDEAS.  $"».:'0n  offered  for 
one  invention  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  .mi    "What  to  Invent"  sent  free 

Send    rough   sketch   'or    I  ree    re| 
patentability.     Patent  obtain', I  or  Fee  re- 
turned.  We  advertise  your   patent   for  sale 
at  our  expense.  Established  Ifi  >. 

i  h  ,n   lee  a  Uhand  lee.  Patent  aVttya, 
1018  F.St,  Wash 1 1  Kiou,  D.  C. 


PAT!  NTs    SECURED   o-  fee   returned. 

Send  ss,  ti  ii  lor  I  ree  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  BOtiK  and  WHAT  TO 
I  N  \  INT.  with  valuable  List  of  inventi.  n-. 
Wanted  sent  free.  UNE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  111 
others.    Patents  secured  by  us   advertised 

free     in    World's     Procre««:     snm^le    free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  M9  "F."  Washington. 


PAT1  N  IS      THAT       PAY.       1 
Your  Idea'     '_'  Hooks   free:      "Fortunes    in 
Patents      What     and     How    to    Invent";    M- 

page    Guide    Hook.      Free    search    of    the 
Pat,  otf  records.      E.  E.  VOORMAN, 
1106  F  St..  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT- Our  three 
books  or  inventors  mailed  on  receiptofsix 
cents  Stamps      R    K.  4  A.  B.   LACEY. 

Ro  .ms  is  to  28  Pacihc    Bldg  . 
Washington.    I'    G  Established  1S69. 


LITERARY    ASSISTANCE 


FAOT8,    arguments,    briefs   for   debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  Scientific 
material     for    •  lub    papers,    orations    and 
esS  lys.      Department  B, 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany.  Ind. 

Authors'    manuscripts   wanted     in    every 

branch    of  literature.     For  publication    in 

volume    form.       COCHRANE     PUBLI8H- 

151  Tribune  Bldg..  New  York  Olty. 


ORIGINAL   POEMS  WANTED,  with  or 
without    music,    for  new  Song   book.      Also 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
R«V.  W.   L.   PRICK.  Newport.  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS  REYI-I ED  \M>  PLACED 
WITH  I'l  BLI8HEB    w  rite. 

Ill  ERARY  Bl'REAlT. 
04  Fort   Green  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


BONDS  AND   MORTGAGES 


LIGHT  and  WATER  Co.  Bonds  in  OOOunits 

nett ing  s^  running  from  2 to  17 years  Com- 
pany now  operating  in  rapidly  growing  sec- 
tion under  fifty  year  franchise  and  wants 
monej  for  extensions  Safer  than  the 
bunks.  Forfull  particulars  write 
lMilSTKIAL  EXCHANGE,  Dallas,  Texas. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


40   ARES   OF   TIMBER,  in  Idaho's  Best 

Forest,    lUi.ufKi  ft    fine   timber;  rich   black 

soil.      A    safe    Investment,     sure     increase. 
|20  per  acre.  S.  II.  M  \XU  ELI.. 

BOUthwiok,  Idaho 

Virginia  Farm  of  175  acres,  well 
fertlli    convenient!;  located,    26a.  tim- 
bered.   Five  room  house,  outbnildl 
per  acre,  V  cash.    S   l'   Mann,  Staunton.  Va 


Socialism  inevitable      Know  why  f     Road 

"The  Socialists"  CO  cents;  "Oommon  Sense 
of  Socialism"  $1  Both  postpaid  1186 
s    \    BLocii.  6uT D  Oakley  Ave..  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

I  M    VROKMEN  IS  for  Den   I rations 

Special  -TwoSln.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
76c  With  outer       Expert    Developing,   l'nnt- 
•i-ing.      Regular    price  list  2c 
-tamp  ROBT.  L   JOHNSON 

l  rpert  Photo  E  inlshlng.  Wilkes  Barre,  Ps 


HELP  WANTED 


m.i  M  s  WANTED    1.  re,  hustling,  ener- 
■,t«  ios.  II  Thurm  m  Port  il 
nil  Olenner  in  the  le-t  homes,  for 
small  public  buildings,  schools,  etc.    Clean 
cut  business  w  th  big  profits      \\  r, 
s-  e  mngazinea  for  our  a<i vert 
i  ral  Com    rossod  Air  and  Vacuum   Machin- 
ery Co..  MMOlive  St. .  st.  Louis.  - 


M    chine  works  automatically  ;  50 
perfectly  form.  .1  cigarettes  from  .,  > 

age  of  tobai  on  ;  welgl  - 

-  mple  Ni.  ki-l  or  Gnn  metal, 

60o  postpaid.      \jti  n's     n  I  Dealers  writ.-  for 
particulars.    ESRICH  Ml  Q 

St,  D.  pt.  16,  New  York 


WANTED.-Railwav  M.,il  Clerks.  Customs 
Clerks.  Clerks  at  Washington  Commence- 
nn  nt  Salar  $800.00  nfanj  March  examina- 
tions. Candidates  prepared  f ree  Write  for 
aohedule  FRANKLIN  INSTITI 
Dept    Bfi4. Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.-Portrait35c.  Frames  15c. 

sheet  pictures    lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  Ic 
80  days  credit     Samples  and  Catalogue  free 

-"I  IDA!  ID  PORTRAI'l    I 
290-15  W.   VI  mis  St..  Chicago 


LEARN  to  Write  Advertisements  by  Mall. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 

Dept.  31.  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES 


OVER  300  ACTOS  ON  8AI  E.  We  have 
200  new  ami  used  cars  on  our  floors  here  now; 
by  fsr  the  largest  dlanlu)  of  m-ed  cars  in 
this  country  ;  from  $150  up  to  $5,000.  As  the 
largest  dealers  In  new  and  used  oars,  we 
i  et  the  beat  offers  la  used  cars  and  our 
prices  are  such  that  you  ollen  save  Sfrl  on 
Deu  i Mrs  ,unl  get  us -d  cars  from  Hrt  to  75* 
off  original  cost.  Get  our  big  monthly  bar- 
gain Bulletin,  number  126,  known  as  the 
Times  Bqunre  Automobile  Company's  Bui- 
llustrated  1  [ME8  SQUARE 
WToMoHll.i:  COMPANY,  215-211  West 
IHtli  Street.  New  York  City:  1332  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 


POULTRY  AND  PETS 


I  NGLI8H  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS 
Beautiful   and   profitable  for  the  country 

place.  My  stock  is  hardy,  prolilic  and  pos- 
BOBBOS  plumage  of  unusual  beauty.  Orders 
taken  now  for  a  fe.v  settings  01  eggs,  for 
delivery  in  the  spring.  Pheasants  ei 
per  dozen.  Japan  se  Bilkie  Kcir-.  S  '.00  per 
dozen.  KARLSRUHE  PHEAB  LNTR1 
Charles  M     Bull,  Proprietor.  Newport. R.T. 


MACHINERY 


Kill       M    H'MATIC    HYDRAII.IC   RAM 

pumps  water  b\   water   powei —no  attention 

no  expense      J    feet    fall    elevates    water   91 

feet.  etc.    Guaranteed     Catalog  Free. 
Rm  Ram  Co  .  2197 Trinity  Bldg.  NewYork. 


FOR    MEN 


HUNTING  \Ni>  FI8HING  OH  > 
izingto  laiy  .i  splendid  preserve  in  Florida 
Membership  and  duos  ver>  reasonable  but 
references  will  be  required,  acceptable  to 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  unknown  to  some 
member,  Write  for  details  to 
.1    W.  Spain.  Quitman.  Ga. 


A  Story  of  La  Pompadour 

By    MABEL    WAGNALLS 

Author  of  "  Star',  of  the  0  etc. 


JsV "  If  any  one  thinks  he  has  had  enough 
of  historical  romances  let  him  read  '  The 
Palace  of  Danger'  and  he  will  change  his 
mind.  The  story  is  written  in  so  admir- 
able a  style  that  it  should  serve  as  a 
model."— New  York  Globe  and Commercial. 

The 
Palace 

of 

Danger 


UNANIMOUS   PRAISE   FROM   THE   CRITICS 


"  Fresh  and  vivid."— The  New  York  American. 

■'  Epigrammatic  power." — The  New  York 
Evealag  Telegram. 

■'A  striking  and  rather  audacious  portrait. 
*  *  *  Cleverly  told  and  full  of  exciting 
incidents."— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"The  author  has  shown  great  skill  in  the 
use  of  her  material." — The  Boston  (ilobe. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  historical  romance 
unspoiled  by  hifalutin  English,  1  I  is 
story  contains  material  for  an  excellent 
romantic  play."— Boston  Dally  Advertiser. 

"A  most  interesting  story.      A  splendid  pit 
tun-   of  that   magnificent    court." — St. 
Louis  Qlobe  Democrat. 


"  Breathes  the  spirit  of  Dumas  and  Bulwer 
Lytton."— The  Portland  Oregonian. 

'A  powerful  novel."— The  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

'A  somewhat  surprising  crispness  and  vigor 
of  style  so  heightens  the  mixture  of  fic- 
tion and  history  that  the  re>ult  is  a  liv- 
ing and  genuinely  interesting  unity." — 
John  Vance  Cheney— In  The  Chicago 
Examiner. 

'The  author  never  fails  to  seize  the  right 
moment;  the  moment  that  is  keenly 
edged  with  interest.  This  is  a  great 
gift."— Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "  The 
Man  with  the  Hoe." 

'  It  is  a  thoroughly  human  tale  and  so  well 
constructed  that  it  holds  one  to  the 
end  "—  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 


f2mo.  Cloth.  307  Pages       PRICE,  SI-50.     4  Full-Page  //lustrations  by  John  Ward Dunsmore 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


(tnr  n-atU-ni  an'  asked   to  mention   THI    I.itkraky   JMovst   when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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Marsters  ' 
"TRAVEL'- 

Magazines 

FREE 


12  de 


■ih.-.  IU0 


expensive  t.misto  Florida,  to 
South,  Cuba,  Jama*  >.  Bat 
mud...  Pinna,  etc  No.  IS  dan 
.-J  to  Foreign  Toura  an 
eoataina  itineraries  ,.t 
uraiona  to  Europe  during  Spring,  Sun 
cr.     Kree  on  application  to 

MARSTERS*  TOURS 
31  Weat  30th  Street.  New  York 


Personally  Escorted  Tours  Through 

The  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  FLORIDA 

Italy  and  The  Riviera 

Limited  Membership.    High  Class.    Lowest 
rates.    Write  for  Booklets. 

GILLESP1E-KINP0RTS  CO. 

New  York:  1  Madison  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:  'JOu  N.  loth  Street. 


ROUND  ^    o9to 

THE"      S.425"rral,d^CU't,? 
<Ma  UJorlb 

Remarkable     Four  „    .  _  „ ., 

Months' Tours;  Mag-  Berkeley  Building, 
nlfloent  Steamships;      Rn<!tnn   Hl9« 
Itrsl   flaw  taroaraant.       Boston.  mass>. 


WORLD 


I  It  »  \  I    I       WITH 


DUNNING 

EGYPT-  PALESTINE-TURKEY-GREECE 

Sail  Ji.iiimry  and  February,  1909. 

Sand  tor  Booklet. 

II.  W.  Itnniiiritr  .v  fii..  Hi'-' <  'ong'l  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


BERMUDA 

"  The  Ideal  W  inter  Booort."  Only  4o  hours 
from  New  York  by  frequent  steamers  of 
Quebec  S  S.  Co.  (29  B'wav,  N:  Y.J  Outdoor 
life.  Yachting.  Driving.  Golf.  Sea  Bathing. 
Climate  delightful  throughout  the  Winter. 
The  well-known 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

\OW     OPES. 

HOWB  *  TWOROGER,  Mirri.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


FLflRIDA       Florence  Villa,  in  the 


,    heart  of  the  famed  lake 

egion.     A  resort  combining    metropolitan 

forts  and  luxuries  with  plantation  life. 

Hunting  and  tisli 


com 
600  acre 
ing.     Hat 


...hk'c  groves.     ...... .. .... .*■• 

-R  ami  booklet    upon   application. 
II.  (il'Y  NIOKERSON, 
Florence  Villa  Station,  -  Florida. 


SnilTU       Novel    Tour    January    23. 
U  U    I    n  Kust    anii    We8t    Coasts 

AM  FR  II*  II      ftn''  Across  the  Andes. 
illbltlVN  Itineraries  resdv. 

i  in. M  m    mi  us  CO.,  431  li...i.i,.n  St.,  noiton. 


Pilgrimage  ' 


._.     spending 

Holy    Week     in     Jerusalem  ; 
and  Luurdes.     Leaving  Now  Tork, 
Fet..  is,  1909.     For  particulars,  address  : 
■eGrane's  Tours,  ls7   B'way,  Xe»   lork  fltv,  >'.  T. 


Palestine  and  Egypt  0&SSr?.Douc 

half    usual   prices;    Cedrie,  February  20th. 
GRISWOLD,  28A  Shelter  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


i  ted 


CilDflDC    Sailing  in  June  1909.       party  In 
LUnUrL  '  Price  $900  inclusive,     first 

class  references  given  and  will  be  required.   Address 
Mile.  Ili.rUeler,  Berkley's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  VI. 


V  \l'l.ls  TO  UI\UO\        -        -        9S50 

HritUh  lib.  Tour SOS 

Berlin— Vienna— Athens— Rome— London        450 
H.  II.  I.ONULEY,  314  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Send  Your  Boy  to    Europe 


Cnllcje     instru.  tor.    Harvard 


Spanish  Tour  and  others  ,  "£!?£? 

YOUNG'S    IDEAL    TO  U  RS  [  bo«i'oi 

Library  Place,  No.  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


i    travel,  will   take   sele.  t  partv  of  boys  this 
Reasonable  terms.  Correspondence  invited. 
Litkrahv  Digest. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

2Mb  S«a,on.  Limited  Parties.  Iicep- 
tional  advantage,  brand  Mrs  Howard 
S.  Paine,  14s  Ridge  St..(;lens  KnMs.H.  Y. 

CPCC  TDID  to  Europe  or  in  America 
rrltt  I  Mir  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orgraizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
B»BI  Oik's   I'Ol'KS.  1137   Dean  St.,   llrnnbl'U 


THE  OUTER  CIRCLE.  22d  Season,  April  15,  1909. 
1st  Class.  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  Spain,  Nice,  Monte 
Carlj,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Rom.-.  Naples,  Pompeii,  Florence, 
Venice,  Budapeath,  Vienna.  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Paris,  London.  Circulars  ready. 
William  T.  Shkphkkd,  543  BoylstonSt,  Boston, Mass. 


El  innnr  via  mediterranean. 
\J  KUrC  llth  Season— 3  Sum- 
mer Tours.  Best  Routes.  Lowest  Prices- 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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YUCATAN 


A  NEW  AND  NOVEL  TOUR 

no  iripcan  compare 
i  n    satisfactory    re- 
turns to  the  atlra:- 
MEXICO  dons,  special  rates 

and  arrangements  offered  in  a  16  days'  tour 
from   New  York  by   the  commodious  Ward 
Line  steamers  to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the  The 
Ancient  Ruins  of  Yucatan  as  planned  by  the 
Yii.iitiiHiniirsliiireitii.ro  Boxi,Progress,i in  Hei 

Wrltcaho.eor  to  llept.H.-n  Utll  LINE,"  NEW  YORK 
for  literature. 


ORIENTO-BERAMMERGAU 

19  1  O 

Combine  Tour  Winter  tour  to  Egypt    Palestina- 
furkey-Greece-Dalniatia  with    your  visit  to   the 

Passion'   I'l  .V    nexl  year.     II  is  1101  too  early  to  lav 

!  iur  plana,  Our» alreadj ide     write  for  them 

Bureau  of  I'nlversityTravcl,  19  trinity  PI.  Boston 


Intelligent  European  Travel 

i  ?pert   i  altured  leadership,    leisurely    itin- 

eraries, Srsi    .lass,    every   comfort  and  expense. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Applelon,  Wisconsin 


Conductor  of  wide  ex  perion. 
The    Rhine.    Switzerland,    Italy,    Paris.     60 
days,  $426.     Extension  to  TTollend  find  Kng- 
land.    L.  A.  Davis,  49  Wall   St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MEDITERRANEAN Kr EUROPE 

Attractive  summer  trmr.     Private  party.     Moderate 
cost.      Mrs.  SIIEI.T0N,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Three  European  Tours  !*,;::       u 

panied  by  leader  and  chaperon  Best  accommodations. 
Highest  referem  ea  Automobile  and  motor-bontexcur- 
sions.     E.W.Vun  l)ciiscn,A42  W.12  Ith.St.,  VY.t'ity. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  SMHKgfc 

rience  Europe,  Esrypt,  ehaperones  voting 

ladies  a  I.  road  again  this  winter.  Very  high  est 
references.  Address  16 South  Brighton  Ave., 
Chelsea,  N.  J.,  or  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Tours  de  Luxe  to  Japan,  Manchuria,  China,  &c, 
from  San  Francisco  Feb.  IB.  March  9.  Excep- 
tional Itineraries.  Private  parties.  Around  the 
World,  the  "  New  Way  "  through  Siberia, 
Russia,  fee.,  from  San  Fran  isco  March  26. 

THE  NEAR  EAST 

Tours  de  Luxe  including  Egypt,  The  Nile,  Holy 
Land,  Turkey,  l.ree.e,  Italy,  4c,  from  New 
York  Jan  M,  Feb.  13,  IS,  71.  Itineraries  in- 
clude the  best  of  Mediterranean  travel. 

EUROPE 

Short  Winter  Tours  to  Italy,  Southern  France 
(Riviera),  A'c,  at  frequent  intervals. 

TO  Spring  mill  Slum '  Tours. 

Send  for  Programme  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  (4  offices),  Boston.  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 
and  140  Offices  Abroad. 

Cook's  Traveler's  Cheques  Are  Good 
All  Over  the  World 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Exclusive,  Exceptional  Tours 

TRANS-SIBERIAN    PARTY    IN    MARCH 

12    mouths'    To  in-    leniitii;    In     tuirust,   $4750 

7  months'   Tour  leaving  in   Oatober,  *2750 

Various  Routes      Send  for  Itineraries 

COLLVFR  TOURS  io.iii'im 

424  B.ilisinii  Street, Boston.  Mass. 


TF..Y  IIMillli,   conducted  parties  to 

CIIDnDC  in  kpril,  May  .June,  July.  EverythingFirst 
LUnUlL  (lass,  "old  World  Tourisi  Guide"  Free, 
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EUROPE 


Sendfor booklet.  Best 
way  to   see    Europe 
at  moderate  cost. 
I.    P.    (illAHAM.    IIIEAL    EUROPEAN 
mitts.     Box  1055-11,     rittshurg,  Pa. 
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ftobson's  <ZE>IU  Worln  Court 

Two  delightful  tours  to  Europe  First 
leaving  March  4th.  S.  S.  "Carmanin"  for 
Spain, Sicily,  Italy.  The  Riviera, Marseilles, 
Paris.  London— 9  wicks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing July  Hth  for  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. France,  Holland,  Pelgium,  Kngland 
and  Scotland.     Exclusively  First  class. 

Send    for     Itineraries. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  ROHSON.  40  llruee  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE   ar:tiWKRnTorKK  $250 

Mediterranean  —  Western  Europe  —  British  Isles. 
ISolilnson  Tours, Dept,  I   Welisl .er.Mass. 

europe  ^.:.'^Tr,:;  $250 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  Irom  $175  up.  British  Isles. 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany 
Austria.  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  Apply  NOW. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS,  S.Z.  Beacon  St.,Boston,Jlass. 
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of  selling  or  renting  their  homes  will  find  a 
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fellow  readers. 
Our   Real  Estate   Department  is  designed  to 
foster  this  interchange  of  Realty  and  the  service 
that  we  have  established  includes  the  preparation 
of  attractive  advertising  copy  from  your  description, 
the  manufactureof  half-tone  cuts  from  photographs. 
We  should  like  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
the   attractions  of  your  property  for  you,  and  of 
telling  you  more  about  our  other  subscribers,  their 
great  purchasing  power  and  their  keen  interest  in 
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our  columns.     Let  us  send  you  full  particulars. 
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The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rice  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided,  ^f  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  all  Principal  Cities 
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F.C.CLARK,        TIMES  BLDO.,        VEW  YORK, 
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"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
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HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  unprecedented  disaster  was  the  supreme  test  of 
fire  insurance.  The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  met  this  test  by 
paying  5,000  claims  amounting  to  ten  million  dollars.  In  the  history 
of  fire  insurance  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  achievement.  No  other  com- 
pany in  one  year  ever  distributed  to  its  policy  holders  so  vast  a  sum. 
The  prompt  payment  of  these  enormous  claims  has  given  the  Hart- 
ford a  higher  place  than  ever  in  popular  esteem.  It  was  never  so  strong  in  financial 
resources  as  it  is  today. 

Assets   $20,434,816  Liabilities  (Excluding  capital)  $13,373,224 

Capital  $  2,000,000  Policy-holders'  Surplus  $  7,061,592 

The  hazards  of  the  fire  insurance  business  are  so  great  that  6  out  of  every  7  com- 
panies which  have  done  business  in  America  have  failed  or  "retired."  And  yet,  you 
perhaps  know  nothing  of  the  strength  or  reputation  of  the  company  in  which  you  are 
insured.  Would  it  not  add  to  your  peace  of  mind  to  have  your  home  or  your  store  or  your 
factory  insured  in  the  old  Hartford,  with  its  ninety-nine-year  unstained  record  of  every 
loss  promptly  paid?     Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  policy  if  you  demand  it. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


TRYING  TO  MELT  THE  SOLID  SOUTH 

"  /^\  H  that  this  too,  too  solid  South  would  melt  !  "  was  the  wish 
^^  of  President  Roosevelt  lour  years  ago,  as  he  was  pictured 
l«y  a  clever  cartoonist,  and  more  than  one  other  Republican  Presi- 
dent lias  cherished  the  belief  that  he  could  warm  the  South  up  to 
the  melting-point.  Mr.  Taft  is  the  latest  to  undertake  the  task, 
right  in  midwinter,  and  his  efforts  form  the  main  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Southern  press.  He  began  several  weeks  ago,  as 
noticed  in  these  pages,  by  indorsing  laws  restricting  the  suffrage, 
altho  he  firmly  opposes  the  "grandfather  clauses  "  and  other  devices 
for  admitting  ignorant  whites  to  the  suffrage,  while  excluding  the 
blacks.  He  is  making  his  winter  home  in  the  South,  and  there  are 
dinners  and  speeches  and  conferences  in  various  Southern  cities, 
and  the  Taft  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  the  Mecca  for  all 
Southerners  who  have  hope  of  a  white  Republican  patty  in  that 
section.  Mi.  Taft  has  gone  so  far  as  to  announce  the  general  plan. 
J  le  says  : 

"The  Republican  organization  is  to  be  maintained  in  all  the 
States,  and  efforts  made  to  increase  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party  as  fully  as  possible.  With  the  purpose,  however,  of  securing 
the  assistance  of  those  who  do  not  desire  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Republican  party  as  Republicans,  but  only  wish  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Democratic  party  in  national  campaigns,  it  was 
thought  best  to  secure  the  names  of  those  who  would  take  charge 
of  this  independent  movement  in  each  State,  with  a  view  to  their 
subsequent  organization  at  a  time  when  such  political  action  would 
be  opportune." 

In  his  speech  at  Atlanta  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  Mr. 
Taft  denied  that  he  was  acting  with  partizan  intent  ami  intimated 
that  he  would  make  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  choosing 
Southern  office-holders.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  direct  local  effect  of  a  national  Administration  upon  the 
South  is  chiefly  through  its  local  officials,  appointed  and  exerci- 
sing their  functions  through  the  section,  and  therefore  the  expression 
of  the  Administration  toward  the  Southern  people  takes  its  color 
in  the  character  of  those  officials.  The  Administration  may  be 
properly  held  accountable  and  its  policy  determined  by  the  quali- 
fications, fitness,  and  standing  of  the  men  appointed  to  represent 
it  in  the  districts  and  States  of  the  section.  I  realize  therefore 
that  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  South  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  bring  it  closer  to  the  central  Government  in  thought  and  action 
and  feeling  will  have  comparatively  little  weight  unless  this  ex- 
pression is  accompanied  by  such  appointments  in  the  South  as 
shall  prove  this  sympathy  to  be  real  and  substantial. 

"The  difficulty  of  making  proper  selections  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  are  different  from 
those  of  one's  own  section,  where  conditions  of  society  differ  so 
radically,  and  where  there  are  no  accredited  representatives  selected 


by  the  people  of  the  same  party  as  the  Administration,  is  very- 
great  indeed.  It  is  a  question  of  evidence  and  of  evidence  difficult 
to  get,  and  when  secured  hard  to  weigh,  because  it  is  only  judg- 
ment and  estimate  and  generally  not  a  mere  statement  of  aconcrete 
fact. 

"  All  I  can  say  with  reference  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  South  on  this  subject  is  that  I  expect  to  spare  no 
effort  to  find  out  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed appointees,  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies  to  select  those  whose 
character  and  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  commend 
them  to  their  fellow  citizens  as  persons  qualified  ami  able  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  well,  and  whose  presence  in  important  positions 
will  remove,  if  any  such  thing  exists,  the  sense  of  alie  .ism  in  the 
Government  which  they  represent." 

The  view  of  those  Southerners  who  favor  the  new  movement 
was  strongly  put  by  Gen.  Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  editor  of  the  Birming- 
ham News  (Dem.),  who  said  in  a  speech  inviting  Mr.  Taft  to 
Birmingham  : 

"Judge  Taft,  if  you  knew  the  heart  and  head  of  the  men  of  the 
South,  and  particularly  of  Birmingham,  you  would  know  that  they 
regard  the  result  of  the  last  election  as  a  benediction  from  God 
Almighty  himself  to  the  people  oi  the  South  over  their  own  protest." 

Another  Southerner.  Dr.  I  Iannis  Taylor,  of  Mobile,  Minister  to 
Spain  under  President  Cleveland  and  now  professor  of  constitu- 
tional and  international  law  in  Columbia  University,  writes  a 
strong  article  in  The  North  American  Review  pointing  out  that 
"since  John  C.  Breckinridge  took  his  seat  as  Vice-President, 
March  4,  1 S 5 7 ,  no  Southern  man  has  been  elected  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Nay,  more,  within  that 
period  of  titty  years  no  Southern  man  has  ever  been  nominated 
seriously  for  either  office."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Solid  South  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  to  anybody. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  dullest  and  most  bigoted  mind 
must  perceive  that  political  readjustment  and  realinement  are  for 
the  South  an  imperious  necessity.  The  solidity  of  the  South,  on 
sectional  lines,  is  a  calamity  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  because  it 
prevents  the  reincorporation  oi  a  section,  once  in  revolt,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Civil  War.  The  solidity 
of  the  South,  on  sectional  lines,  is  a  calamity  to  the  South  herself : 
first,  because  it  makes  political  success  on  that  basis  impossible  ; 
second,  because  it  keeps  her  in  the  attitude  of  a  conquered  prov- 
ince, so  far  as  the  eligibility  of  her  leading  statesmen  for  the 
supreme  offices  is  concerned  ;  third,  because  it  dwarfs  her  politi- 
cal genius  through  abnormal  conditions  that  prevent  that  kind  of 
competition  out  of  which  her  great  men  arose  in  the  past.  While 
the  South  still  has  many  very  able  men  at  Washington,  the  com- 
ment is  general  that  the  one-party  system  is  thinning  their  ranks 
every  year." 

It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  the  Southern  papers  show  much 
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CAPT.  QUENTIN   RANKIN.  THE   NIGHTRIDERS   LEAVING  1'Hi:     COURT-HOUSE  AFTER   CONV] 

THE   VICTIM    OF   A   NIGHT   "FROLIC"  AND   THE   SEQUEL. 


response  to  the  warming-up  process  ;is  yet.  Several  of  them  re- 
frain from  open  opposition,  however,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
(Dem.)  g<>cs  so  far  as  to  declare  : 

"  It  solidity  is  to  depend  upon  tradition,  much  of  it  now  grown 
mythical,    it    becomes  a  political  anachronism  and  a  farce.     The 

South  can  not.  nor  will  its  liberal-minded  and  conservative  citi- 
zens attempt,  nor  do  they  desire,  further  to  curb  independence  of 
political  thought  and  action.  In  the  future  the  Democratic  party 
must  In  .id  the  South,  if  it  continues  to  hold  it  unbroken,  not  as  an 
convertible  to  any  purpose,  but  upon  the  merits  of  its  plat- 
form and  policies.  In  other  words,  the  intelligent  Southern  voter 
will  no  longer  permit  himself  to  lie  controlled  by  tradition  that 
does  not  apply  to  conditions  of  to-day.  He  has  a  sense  of  convic- 
tion ami  he  proposes  lO  exercise  it." 

General  Rhodes's  impassioned  remark  quoted  above  is  made  the 
text  for  stern  rebukes  of  it>  author  by  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.) 
and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.).  The  Mobile  Register 
(Dem.)  declares  the  South  has  clung  to  Democracy  all  these  years 
because  it  "preters  principles  to  the  joys  of  office-holding,"  and  it 
adcU  that  "something  more  than  patting  on  the  back  will  be  needed 
to  move  a  people  so  firmly  set  in  their  ways."  Considerable  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Taft  was  felt  by  the  editor  of  the  Macon  /'<•/<•- 
gitifiii  I  hem.  i  before  election,  he  admits,  but  now  that  he  appears 
a^  a  party  manager  when  he  pught  to  be  rising  above  partj  to  ad- 
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■•  third  ma i  I    [obuon,  the  fiftl 
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minister  the  Government  for  all  the  people,  the  editor  con 
his  disappointment  and  disgust.      Such  a  beginning  he  declai 
he  "unfortunate."  "discouraging."    and    "inexplicable." 

The  Richmond  News-Leader  (Dem.)  disposes  of  the  mat' 
this  downright  statement: 

"  By  knowledge  and  patience  we  may  mix  oil  and  water,  we  may- 
teach  a  cat  and  a  dog  to  live  together  in  peace,  a  deer  and  a  hound 
to  love  each  other,  a  wolf  and  a  sheep  to  dwell  in  harmony  in  the 
same  cage  without  tear  on  one  side  or  ferocity  on  the  other,  but  no 
power  or  skill,  bribery,  cajolement,  or  force  will  induce  the  n 
of  the  white  people  of  the  South  to  give  their  confidence  or  their 
support  to  any  party  which  represents  or  stands  tor  negro  equality 
in  politics." 

A  Northern  Republican  view  of  the  matter  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  optimistic  editorial  from  the  New  York  Tribh 

"The  vote  cast  last  November  in  the  Southern  States  shows  that 
there  is  to-day  a  promising  chance  of  upsetting  the  old  order  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     The  border  States  have  already  parted 
with  Democracy  because  its  national  policies  have  not  coincided 
with  what  they  considered  the  public  interest.      Delaware  and  West 
Virginia  are  now  strongly   Republican.      Kentucky.  Missouri,  and 
Maryland   are   in   the  balance,  with   the  tide  running   against  the 
Democracy.     Many  people  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
Southern  States  are  hopelessly  Democratic.     Hut  such  is  not  the 
case.      Mr.  Bryan's  plurality  over  Mr.    Taft  in   Tennessee  last  fall 
was  only  17,28.4  in  a  total  vote 
In  North  Carolina  the  Democratic  plu- 
rality was  22,041  U1  a  total 
In    Arkansas  Mr.   Bryan  woi 
and    in  Oklahoma    by    11,848.       In 
lour  States  there  is  an   efficient  Republi- 
can  organization,    and    the    Republican 
party  is  experiencing   a    health] 

As  an  opposition  it  is  already  much  n 

formidable  than  the  Democratic  0] 

tion  in    many   Northern    and    North 

ern  States.     Tenness 

and    Oklahoma     togethei 
Republican    Repres* 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,    Iowa.   M 
Kansas,    Nebraska,   the    two    Dak 
California,  <  >regon.  W 
Montana.    Utah,   Nevada, 
together    elected    onlj    t 
Representatn  es. 

"  In    Virginia,    Fli »i 
dissatisfaction  with  the 

the   present    political  situation     s 

creasing.     The  Demo 

in    November  only  62 
total    VOte    in    FlOl  '>'  - 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL    D.    I.   CALDWELL, 

At  whom  two  shots  were  lired  during 
the  course  of  the  trial. 


nil      UKY    WHO  CONVri    I'KU    I  HI     NIGHTRIDERS. 
They  brought  in  a  verdict  of  gii i It > ,  regardless  "t  the  risk  to  their 
own  lives  they  incurred  In  doing  so. 


JU  DGE    JOSEPH    1  .    M  IN  I  S, 

Who  is  threatened  with  deatli  bj  the 

nightriders. 


MEN    WHO    RISKED  THEIR   LIVES    TO    DO   JUSTICE. 


NIGHTRIDERS  SENT  TO  THE  GALLOWS 

1  1  fHlLE  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  Northern  papers  to 
*  *  criticize  the  South  for  its  toleration  of  crimes  of  violence, 
it  has  remained  for  a  Tennessee  court,  dealing  with  a  case  of 
lynching,  to  give  what  is  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  exhi- 
i>  of  fearless  enforcement  of  the  law  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  On  the  night  of  October  io  (."apt.  Quentin  Rankin  and 
Col.  K.  Z.  Taylor,  officers  of  the  locally  hated  West  Tennessee 
Land  Company,  were  summoned  from  their  beds  in  a  little  back- 
woods hotel  on  the  shores  of  Reelfoot  Lake  by  a  band  of  masked 
and  cloaked  nightriders.  Captain  Rankin  was  hanged  to  a  tree 
and  shot,  while  Colonel  Taylor  broke  away  and  escaped  in  the 
darkness  amid  a  storm  of  bullets.      So  promptly   did  Governor 


lay  down  his  life  "if  by  the  sacrifice  my  county  and  Stan-  could  be 
rid  of  the  terrorism  and  outrages  of  nightrider  mob  law."  Some  of 
the  men  on  trial  were  playmates  of  his  early  boyhood,  and  he  asked 
the  jury  if  it  thought  lie  would  demand  the  blood  of  his  childhood 
friends  if  his  oath  of  office  and  the  ends  of  justice  did  not  demand 
it.  It  was  pessimistically  predicted  by  the  outside  press  that  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and  the  alleged  local  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
The  unexpected  result,  however,  is  hailed  with  congratulations 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  "It  is  the  death-knell  to  night- 
riding,"  says  the  Nashville  American,  while  the  Baltimore  News 
holds  it  up  as  "an  example  the  whole  country  should  benefit  by." 
These  vL-ws  are  echoed  in  the  press  of  all  sections.  North  and 
South.     The  Atlanta  Journal  shudders  to  think  of  what  the  moral 


Patterson  set  the  wheels  of  the  law  in  motion  that  within  less  than       effect  of  a  mistrial  or  an  acquittal  would  have  been.     "The  con- 


three  months  eight  leaders  of  this  band  were  convicted  of  murder, 
six  of  them  receiving  the  death  sentence,  the  others  twenty  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  As  the  Washington  Post  remarks,  this  trial 
took  place  "amid  conditions  so  inflammable  that  it  required  only 
a  spark  of  cowardice  or  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
have  set  blazing  virtual  anarchy." 

"  The  unexpected,  the  impossible,  has  happened,"  exclaims  the 
Columbia  State.  As  many  other  South- 
ern papers  point  out.  only  those  who 
know  the  local  conditions  can  realize 
how  great  a  triumph  for  law  and  order 
the  outcome  is.  Every  witness  against 
the  nightriders  spoke  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  endangering  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him. 
Many  of  these  witnesses  had  to  be  guar- 
anteed free  transportation  out  of  the 
State,  so  sure  were  they  of  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  the  prisoners"  friends 
and  sympathizers.  The  same  danger 
lurked  for  each  member  of  the  jury. 
Two  shots  were  tired  at  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Caldwell  in  the  streets  of  Union  City 
during  the  trial,  and  it  was  known  that 
Judge  Jones  was  among  those  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  band.  Throughout  the 
trial  a  guard  of  armed  soldiers  was  in 
constant  attendance  in  the  court-room. 

The  Attorney-General,  referring  to  the 
threats  which  were  constantly  reaching 
him.  said  in  court   that  he  would   gladlv 


viction  of  these  men."  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
"marks  the  turning-point  of  nightriderism  toward  its  decline." 
The  growth  of  the  movement,  it  adds,  "would  have  meant  chaos 
and  ruin  in  this  country." 

This  trial,  destined  to  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  South- 
ern civilization,  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  organized  crimes 
in  the  Reeltoot    Lake   region   which  culminated   in   the  murder  of 


SCENE    IN    THE    COURT-ROOM. 

The  prisoners  are  ranged  along  the  wall  in  the  background.  At  the  left  appear  the  bayonets  of  the  guards. 
Judge  Jones  is  on  the  bench,  and  Attorney-General  Caldwell,  with  his  glasses  showing  on  his  vest,  sits  in  front 
of  the  military.  The  trial  was  conducted  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  armed  attempt  at  rescue  by  the 
piisoners'  friends. 
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Captain   Rankin.     Tin-  Nightrider  Society  was  recruited  chiefly 

from  among  tin-  fisher  i"ik  oi   Reelfoot  Lake,  .1  bodj  «>i  water  of 

which  the  West  Tennessee  Land  Companj  had  recently  acquired 

ssion.       I  in    chiel  grievance  ol  these  fishermen  lay  in  the 

restrictions  set  bj  tin-  company  upon  the  fishing  privileges  which 

nil  their  fathers  before  them  had  regarded  as  their  right  by 

i.i.v  oi   God.      Their  position,  according  to   a   Union 

spondent,  was  stated  in  the  following  words  by  old  Tom 

Johnson,  the  first  leader  ol  the  band  : 

"It's  like  this  In-all.  stranger.  God  he  put  them  red  hills  up 
theah.  An' he  put  some  oi  us  poah  folks  that  he  didn'l  have  no 
room  for  nowheah  cist-  up  theah,  too.  An'  then  he  saw  that  we 
couldn't  make  a  livin'  farm  in',  so  he  ordered  an  earthquake,  an' 

the  earth  make  left  a  big  hole.  Next  he  tilled  the  hole  with  watah 
an'  put  fish  in  it.  Then  he  knew  we  could  make  a  livin'  between 
farmin'  and  fishin'.  But  along  comes  these  rich  men  who  don't 
have  to  make  no  livin".  an'  they  tell  us  all  that  we  must  not  fish  in 
the  lake  any  mo',  cause  they  owns  the  lake  an'  the  fish  God  put 
theah  loh  us.  It  jus'  naturally  ain't  right,  stranger ;  it  ain't  no 
justice." 

The  same  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  while  the  primary 
object  ol  the  band  may  have  Keen  tocomh.it  a  real  or  imaginary 
injustice  to  the  community .  it  soon  became  an  instrument  oi  tyranny 
and  personal  vengeance,  with  a  record  ol  crimes  ol  constantly  in- 
ing  magnitude  and  brutality.  Thus  from  the  burning  of  docks 
ami  other  private  property  they  progressed  t<>  midnight  whipping 
— their  victims  being  women  as  well  as  men  and  finally  to  min- 
der. " Nightriding,"  says  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  "began  as  a 
frolic,  and  the  nightriders' pranks  never  ceased  to  he  tunny  until 
Captain  Rankin  was  left  cold  in  death."  The  jury,  says  The 
Sentinel,  fulfilled  its  duty  under  the  law.  even  if  the  outcome  is 
"a  sad  ending  for  a  picnic."  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  Ten- 
nessee supporting  the  verdict,  says  the  Mobile  Register,  while  the 
Nashville  Banner  asserts  that  "no  intelligent,  honest  man  can 
sympathize  "  with  the  methods  oi'  nightriderism.  Says  tin-  Atlanta 
(  institution  : 

"Tin-  nightriding  spirit  had  spread  from  its  birth-ground  Ken- 
tuck;  across  into  Tennessee,  and  with  its  spread  it  gathered  evil 
Strength.  More  than  that,  there  had  been  sporadic  outbursts  ol 
it  in  other  sections,  until   almost   every  Southern  Slate   has   had  a 

taste  of  this  peculiar  form  oi  lawlessness. 

" The  time  had  come  for  its  determined  and  effective  supples 
sion.  I  he  South 's  reputation  for  law  and  order  was  at  stake.  In 
the  murder  ol  Captain  Rankin,  unfortunate  as  it  was.  the  oppor- 
tunity came  for  vigorous  and  salutary  action. 

"I'he  Tennessee  authorities  were  not  found  wanting.  They  met 
the  emergency  with  the  law  and  they  have  conquered 

"There  are  other  members  <>f  this  desperate  band  yet  to  be  tried. 
The  evidence,  which  will  noi  In-  lacking,  must  disclose  the  nature 
and  degree  of  their  guilt,  and  w  hen  it  does  the  lull  punishment  ol 
the  law  should  be  \  isited  in  each  case. 

"  In  no  other  way  can  these  desperado  bands  be  effectually  bro- 
ken up,  and  destroyed  they  must  be 

After  drawing  an  interesting  analogy  between  bands  oi  night- 
and  political  "rings,"  the  Louisville  Courier-Journat 

on  to  lament  that  iis  own  State  oi  Kentucky  has  not  measured  up 
to  'I  Btandard  in  dealing  with  the  former  evil.     Thus 

"I  he  law  has  not  yel  avenged  tin-  assassination  ol  II  iram  Hedges. 

i  tic  picture  ol  that  husband  and  lather  shot  down  in  his 

own  front  door,  foi   no  ol  >n  than  that  a  band  oi  ruffians 

■   il  good  I  ommit  a   murder  to  put  intimidation 

■  •  ■    •      ii  Iv  understood 
uttei  i  ontempt  tor  tin   la  \  .mo  its  represent  il  lains  ii\t  in 

the  n  \  ho  is  above  1 1 

!n  \      Tht 

be  Moiled  ii om  the 

"  \ 
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nightriderism  enjoying  a  frolic  under  the  protecting 

uii/ation.      What  has  been  done  about  it  :     What  is 

e  about  it  ?     In  Southern  Kentucky  an  unoffending  negro 

was  i  ailed  from  his  bed.  marched  into  the  highroad,  commanded 
to  run.   and    shot    in   the    back.       The  crime   was  surely   nol 

\  oi  punishment  than  the  murder  of  Captain  Rankin!     !t  is 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  humiliating  to  recite  the  list  ot  unpunished 

nightrider  crimes  in  this  State.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  there  is  to 
be  no  more  disorder,  but  lor  Kentucky  to  drop  the  prosecution  ot 
investigations  looking  to  the  conviction  of  those  guilty  of  crimes 
already  committed  is  culpable  as  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
Breathitt,  where  sundry    indictments  lor  crimes  of  violence   were 

dismissed  because  Edward  Callahan  and  the  Deaton  clan  agreed 

not  to  murder  one  another  or  the  county  judge. 

"Governor  Will  son   has  predicted  a  harvest   of  convictions       A 
large  proportion  ol  the  citizens  of  the  State  would  be  glad  ' 
tin  prediction  fulfilled.     In  the  mean  time,  congratulations  to 
nessee  upon  the  results  of  the  Union  City  trial.     Congratulations 
to  the  South  and  to  civilization  in  North  America." 

The  Reelfoot  Lake  nightriders  are  estimated  at  about  two  hun- 
dred strong.  Twenty  are  still  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  Arthur 
land  Hall,  who  has  investigated  the  situation  for  the  v  •. 
York  Independent,  finds  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  community 
"has  been  and  is  strongly  with  the  nightriders.  no;  countenancing 
in  any  way  their  serious  crimes,  but  believing  that  the  fishermen 
and  farmers  oi  the  lake  region  have  been  greatly  wronged,  or  at 
least  very  hardly  dealt  with,  under  the  cloak  of  law." 


HOW   SENATOR  TILLMAN  EMERGES 

1b  i:  was  President  Roosevelt's  intention  to  annihilate  Senator 
Tillman  by  his  message  showing  up  the  Senator's  relation  to 
Oregon  land  deals,  he  has  not  been  entirely  successful,  to  judge 
from  the  newspaper  comment.  Many  of  the  editors  agree  that 
Mr.  Tillman  has  been  indiscreet,  and.  as  he  himself  confesses, 
"disingenuous,"  but  few  think  he  has  done  anything  that  called 
lor  Secret-Service  burrow  ings  'among  his  private  papers,  or  for 
Presidential  fulminations. 

The  charge  against  the  Senator  was  made  in  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  Senator  Hale,  published  in  the  morning  papers  ot 
Januarj  9,  and    is.  briefly,  that    Mr.  Tillman    wished   to   buj    some 

on  land  at  $2.50  an  aire  that  was  being   illegally  held 
higher  price  and  so.  in  the  President's  words,  he  proposed  ": 
his  influence   as   Senator   to   force   the   Government   to   institute   a 
suit  which  would  make  it   easy  for  him   personally  to  obtain  some 
1  f  the  land."     The  President's  detectives   found   among  Mr.  Till- 
man's papers  a  letter  dated  February  15,   rqo8,  in    which    he   wrote 

to  his  Western  attorneys  : 

"i)|  com  se,  if  I  decide  to  make  the  tender  and  go  into  the  law- 
suit. I  will  bear  yOUT  proposition  in  mind,  but  I  would  have  you 
understand  that  nothing  I  do  here  in  the  Senate  will  be  done  be 
r.uisi   o|   am   personal  purchase  of  any  of  the  land       II    I  can  sue 

ceed  in  causing  the  Government  to  institute  suit  for  the  recover} 

ol  the  land  and  make  it  easier  lor  Others,  .is  well  as  myself  to  ob- 
tain some  oi  it,  1  shall  do  it  without  regard  to  the  dealings  with 
youi  firm, 

"I  still  want  to  get  some  of  the  timber  land,  il  it  is  possible,  and 

as  it  is  probable  that  Mi .  bee  or  some  other  representath  eol  mine 

will  he  in  \our  Country  in  the  next  two  m. mills  we  will  leave  the 
matter  ol  payment  lot  the  initiatory  steps  and  subsequent  pro 

ings  in  abeyance  for  the  present.     Any  contract  we  might  make 

will  In-  entirely  apart  from  and  independent  ol  m\  work  here  ill  the 

Senate.  I  will  be  glad  foi  you  to  hold  in  rest  rv<  eight  ol  the  best 
quartet  sections  ol  which  you  have  definite  information,  and  I  will 
in  the  mean  time  pi  ess  the  investigation  and  other  work  here  w  Inch 

will  facilitate  the  final  purchase  and  in  effect  ob>  iate  tin 

of  youi  making  any  case  in  the  courts  .11  all." 

I  0U1   days  later  he  said  in  the  course  of   a  speech   in  the  Si 

"I    have  nol    bought    anvlainl    amwheicin    the  West    nm    iindei  - 

taken  to  bit)  am       I  have  made  some  inquiri  naturally 

would,  iii  I  firough  tin'  West." 
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This  apparent  discrepancy  the  Senator  explained,  in  his  defens< 
delivered  i>n  the  floor  ol  the  Senate  January  u,  as  follows 

"Now  about  the  lying:  My  letter  of  February  i;,  of  which  th< 
President  .secured  a  photographic  copy-  antedates  by  tour  days 
my  statement  in  the  Senate  that  I  had  not  bought  any  land  or 
undertaken  to  buy  any.  ami  the   President  considers  this  positive 


Tillman  is  hard  hit. 

side  ol   (lie  (|iiesl  ion 


The  strongest  editorial  we  have  seen  on  this 
.ppears  in  the  Troy  Times,  which  says  ; 


,1     \ 


s> 


^  I 


FRAZZLED  ! 

Farren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

proof  of  falsehood.     I  did  not  say  I  had  not  considered  the  pur- 
chase of  land;   1  did  not  say  I  hail  not  contemplated  the  purchase 

of  land,  because  I  had  done  both 

"  I  was,  perhaps,  disingenuous,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  con- 
vince any  honest-minded  man  that,  as  I  had  not  signed  any  papers, 
had  not  paid  any  money,  had  taken  nobody's  receipt,  the  usual 
processes  by  winch  one  'undertakes'  to  buy  land,  I  was  speaking 
accurately,  and  not  falsely.  Everything  hinges  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'undertaken  '  and  my  use  of  it.  Did  I  mean  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  I  was  anxious  to  buy  some  of  the  land?  Not  at  all. 
Did  I  mean  to  attack  Dorr  as  a  swindler,  when  1  myself  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dishonest  and  dishonorable  transaction  ?  That  is  what 
the  President  would  have  people  believe.  Can  I  be  justly  charged 
with  falsehood  when,  if  1  had  told  the  Senate  of  the  entire  trans- 
action, it  would  have  made  no  difference  whatever,  while  I  would 
have  been  charged  with  intruding  my  private  affairs  into  a  public 
discussion  ?  Just  what  law  did  I  break  ?  What  wrong 
did  I  do  or  contemplate  ?  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Attorney-General  in  answer  to  the  resolution  which 
I  introduced,  and  which  passed  the  Senate,  Harriman. 
the  President's  dear  friend,  still  holds  in  defiance  of 
law  upward  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  lands 
of  Oregon  and  California,  and  refuses  to  sell  them  at 
any  price.  I  never  expected  and  could  not  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  as  I  construed  it  get  more  than  seven 
quarter  sections  for  myself  and  family,  one  for  my 
private  secretary,  and  one  for  Mr.  Lee,  making  nine  in 
all.  This  in  the  aggregate  would  mean  that  I  would 
obtain  through  my  activity  here,  as  the  President's 
charge  is,  nine  quarter  sections,  or  r.440  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  $4,500.  Will  the  President  undertake  to  say 
that  I  have  lost  my  right  to  buy  land  because  I  am  a 
Senator  ?  Can  the  President  deny  that  my  activity 
secured  the  passage  of  the  resolution  instructing  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this 
land  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers?  If  Harriman  and 
others  like  him  are  made  to  disgorge  by  reason  of  these 
suits,  shall  the  fact  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  buy  a  little 
pittance  of  the  land  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  charge  of 
being  a  liar  and  a  corrupt  Senator  to  be  disgraced  ? " 

The   Republican   press    in  general  declare  that  Mr. 


"When  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  entered  the  Senate  chamber 
applause  greeted  him.     When  he  finished  his  speech  there  was  a 

dead  silence.  lie  had  convicted  himself.  It  was  the  end  ol  'rill- 
man. 

"The  discredited  Senator  admitted  he  had  been  'disingenuous.' 

The  admission  was  fatal.  This  Southern  Roman  has  been  yelling 
his  honest}  lor  years  in  the  forum,  which  he  occasionally  turned 
into  an  arena,  and  has  been  savagely  denouncing  other  men  asdis- 
honest.  Now  all  he  can  say  in  defense,  and  he  reads  his  plea  to 
Keep  from  miring  himself,  is  that  he  has  committed  no  crime,  has 
violated  no  law  and  that  it  was  a  little  one."  He  had  not  been 
charged  with  violating  a  law.  His  own  correspondence  was  his 
accuser,  and  it  charged  him  with  insincerely  mingling  his  public 
opportunities  with  his  private  advantage,  and  it  was  for  attacking 
just  such  a  combination  of  motive  and  (\cva\  that  Tillman  won  a 
conspicuousness  in  which  he  never  ceased  to  glory.  Me  may  not 
have  violated  law;  he  always  pretended  ignorance  of  that.  Put 
he  has  claimed  to  be  a  master  and  a  servant  ol  'cornfield  law.'  and 
it  is 'cornfield  law'— the  straightforward,  unconcealing  candor  of 
act  and  word — which  is  now  giving  the  old  wielder  of  the  pitch- 
fork a  taste  of  its  tines.  Tillman  has  been  impeached  by  his  own 
witness — the  letters  whose  genuineness  he  admits. 

"This  exposure  hurts  Tillman  and  it  makes  the  .Senate  uneasy. 
But  it  was  necessary.  The  Senate  itself  had  demanded  just  such 
information.  Congress  has  intimated  that  it  did  not  exist.  When 
it  comes  it  hits  in  the  bull's  eye  a  conspicuous  Senatorial  target, 
one  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  the  people  were  entitled  to 
believe  immune. 

"  President  Roosevelt  in  hunting  through  various  American 
jungles  has  struck  big  game.  But  the  public  likes  him  because  he 
is  not  afraid  of  the  biggest  of  them,  and  because  he  holds  his  duty 
to  the  people  paramount.  If  Senators  wish  to  save  their  hides, 
they  must  not  roam  through  forbidden  timber." 

<  )n  ihe  other  side  the  Springfield  Republican  ( tnd.)  accepts  the 
Senator's  explanation  of  his  use  of  the  word  "undertaken"  as 
"strictly  correct,"  and  quotes  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  Web- 
ster's in  support  of  the  claim.  The  New  York  Times  find.)  be- 
lieves that  candid  men  will  acquit  Mr.  Tillman  of  the  charge  of 
untruth  ;  and  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  News  (I)em.),  recalling 
hat  "even  his  worst  enemies  have  never  dared  to  say  that  he  was 
not  scrupulously  honest,"  declares  that  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence is  in  his  favor.     Says  the  Washington  Herald   (Ind.)  : 

"After  all.  Senator  Tillman's  surest  defense  rests  upon  an  hon- 
orable public  record.  No  one  has  been  ready  to  believe  him  dis- 
honest or  corrupt,  and  everybody  will  regret  that  he  has  been  dis- 
ingenuous, as  he  admits,  or  that  he  overstept  the  bounds  of  official 
propriety,  as  his  own  defense  would  seem  to  show.     The  relative 


SENATOR  TILLMAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
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VOB    CAN'T   HIDI     iiiai    LIGHT   UNDER    *    BUSHEL. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St    Paul  Despatch. 

WHEN  THE 

monetary  insignificance  of  the  deal  he  contemplated,  in  view  of  his 
known  personal  probity,  acquits  him  of  corrupt  motives,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  in  his  own  mind  the  public  interests  in- 
volved lar  outweighed  the  private." 

Some  tli ink  the  President's  effort  to  justify  his  use  of  the  Secret 
Sen  ice  by  exposing  Tillman  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect  to  the 
one  he  intended.  This  affair  "  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  Secret 
Service  has  been  misused."  avers  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.), 
which  believes  with  the  Wilmington  Star  (Dem.),  the  Indianapolis 
(Dem.),  and  other  papers  thai  he  worked  up  the  case  out  of 
personal  spite  against  the  Knight  of  the  Pitchfork.  The  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  declares  that  "the  whole  proceeding 
smacks  of  personal  government,  is  repugnant  to  American  institu- 
tions, and  is  abhorrent  to  American  sentiment,"  and  continues 
warmly  : 

"The  step  from  surveillance  by  hired  mouchards  of  the  official 
Conduct  of    Senators   and  Representatives  to  watch  and  ward  over 

their  personal  habits  is  so  short  that  to  tolerate  the  one  innovation 
is  to  invite  the  other.     ( )nce  let  the  postulate  be  granted  thai  ' 

gress  Can  not  be  trusted  to  honestly  carry  on  the  public  business 
without  secret  supervision  from  the  White  I  louse,  then  the  conclu- 
sion becomes  forgone  that  representative  government  is  a  failure 

and  that  the  people   need  the  strong  arm   of  a  dictator  to  protect 

them  from  the  consequences  of   their  own  incompetence.     That 

I  should  be   asked   to   become   tin-   instrument   of   its  own 

dation  shows  in  what  contempl   President   Roosevelt  holds 

all  constitutional  prescriptions  and    all  commissions  issued  by  the 

e  to  their  employees  except  that  which  he  holds  himself.     The 

i  lit  'has  already     maintained     and   employed    the    detective 

v  in  disregard  ol  tin-  limitations  of  the  law.     That  ( lor 
willcondouetli.it  usurpation  and  bestow  upon  him  carte  blanche 
for  the  future  to  dog  with  hirelings  th<-  footsteps  of  its  members 
Is  inconceivable.      To  do  so  would  be  to  sign  the  death  warrant 
of  its  own  usefulness  as  an  exponent  ol  the  popular  will  and  de 

i  v  of  the  public  confidei  ■ 

To    this   we   Oppose   an    equally   warm    rejoinder   from   the    New 

York  Evening  Journal : 

"The  Congressmen  of  the  United  states  refuse  to  permit  the 
ts  ol  the  country  to  investigate  their  doings 
at  hast  the}  try  t"  prevent  it.     Tiny  say  that  it  is  an  outrage  t"t 
to  watch  <  Congressmen. 

"Why'      Is    a    '  nngressman    any   better   than  a    merchant    who 

imports  goods  from  I  urope  i  Who  pays  foi  those  Secret-Service 
detectives?    Doesnol  the  public  pay  their  salaries,     should  not 


the  j.ul .1  i.    i<  i  onsulted  as  to  the  uses  made  of  the  public's  secret 
agents  ? 

"  i  au  anybody  but  a  scoundrel   be  harmed  by  the  investigations 
Service  detectives  ;      Isn't   it   just   as   important  to  the 
public  that  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman   selling  himself  to  Arch- 
bold  should  be  caught,  as   it  is  that  a   merchant   should  be  caught 

cheating  the  custom-house  .- 

"\\'h\  shouldn't  the  secret  agents  oi  the  people  of  this  country, 
since  tiie  people  have  secret  agents,  investigate  on  behall  of  the 
people  everywhere,  from  the  White  House  down  to  the  custom- 
house examiner  t 
"  Does  anybodj  tear  investigation  except  the  dishonest  i 
"  The  Senatoi  s  and  the  ( Congressmen  need  not  take  any  high  and 
noble,  dignified  stand.     The  owner  of  this  newspaper  read  to  the 


THE    LEGISLATIVE    STRAIT   OF    MESSINA, 

—Bnshnell  in  the  Cincinnati  Tima 
"COORDINATE  BRANCHES" 

people  of  the  United  States  letters  proving  that  there  arc  bought 
scoundrels  in  hot  It  brain  lies  of  Congress.  And  both  branches  of 
Congress  swallowed  that  shameful  pill  pretty  mildly.  They  didn't 
seem  at  all  startled  when  it  was  proved  to  them  that  some  of  their 
body  were  in  the  pay  of  Archbold,  of  the  Standard  Oil.  Why  do 
they  get  so  excited  when  Roosevelt,  having  before  him  those  proofs 
ol  Congressional,  shameful  dishonesty,  very  wisely  and  properly 
decides  as  the  public  representative  to  see  if  lie  can't  catch  . 
more  (  ongressional  scoundrels  f 


THE  RESENTMENT  OF  TENNESSEE  CITIES 
AT  PROHIBITION 

I  \  J  HYtry  to  force  prohibition  on  the  cities  w  here  it  is  impossible 

*  *  to  enforce  it?  This  is  the  question  which  the  urban  press 
oi  'I  ennessee  are  indignantly  asking  their  readers  as  an  aftermath 
oi  the  passage  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  bill  by  the  State  Sen- 
ate, which  practically  insures  the  final  establishment  oi 
Southern  commonwealth  under  the  sign  of  the  full  watet  pitcher. 
That  the  |  '    the    bill  was   a   suipri/e   to   those   sections   of 

Tennessee  containing  Memphis.  Nashville,  and  (hat  tan. 
dent   when  it    is   noted  that   almost  the  combined   press   and    busi- 
ness influence  Of   these   communities  weie   actively   opposed    toil. 
"  The  business  and  commercial  interests  of  these  cities  an    almost 

solid  against  this  arbitrary  and  damaging  legislation,"  s.ns  the 

Nashville  .1  men, an.     "Why  should  such  unfairness  and  undemo- 
cratic and  tyrannical  spirit  be  shown  toward  the  cities  ? "  asks  the 

Nashville    Banner.      The   Chattanooga     Times   pleads   that    lour- 
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fifths  of  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  that  city  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  "passage  of  .1  law  especially  directed  to  the  abridg- 
ment of  their  rights  to  govern  and  control  their  own  local  affairs." 
"Every  professional  organization,  every  laboring  organization, 
and  a  majority  of  the  prominent  business  organizations  are  against 
prohibition  in  Memphis,"  says  the  .Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
which  goes  on  more  at  length  thus  : 

"There  is  more  in  this  opposition  than  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
city  and  the  injury  th.it  will  be  done  to  business. 

"Certain  it  is  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Memphis  are  nm 
for  State-wide  prohibition. 

"We  believe  the  leading  objection  on  the  part  of  those  against 
prohibition  is  the  knowledge  of  the  futility  of  the  measure.  It  is 
felt  here  that  public  sentiment  not  being  behind  it.  the  law  would 
not  be  enforced.  The  traffic  would  become  outlawed,  yet  public 
sentiment  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  have  the  law  observed. 

"  It  was  a  hard  tight  in  Memphis  to  enforce  the  .Sunday  law. 
Our  political  rulers  made  it  an  instrument  forgathering  in  votes. 
In  order  to  whip  the  saloon  people  into  line,  the  lid  was  put  on 
tight.     Then,  when  thev  were  in  line,  the  lid  flew  off." 

The  Nashville  American  is  incensed  over  what  it  believes  is 
political  treachery  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.     It  says  in  part : 

"  No  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  was  driven  through  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, there  is  neither  right  nor  justice,  neither  common  sense 
nor  practicability. 

"The  frenzied  prohibition  forces,  under  selfish  leadership,  may 
whip  their  bills  through  legislative  halls,  but  they  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  those  whose  sensibilities  have  been  outraged  ob- 
serve them. 

"  So  far  as  this  newspaper  is  concerned,  if  these  measures  are 


THE     NEXT    CONGRESSIONAL     RECEPTION    AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 
PROMISES    1"    BE   A   JOYOUS   0(  CASION. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
FAIL  TO 

placed  upon  the  statute-books,  no  matter  how  unjust  they  may  be, 
it  will  do  its  part  to  see  that  they  are  enforced,  but  it  will  never 
sanction  the  method  of  their  enactment.  No  honest  newspaper 
can. 

"  The  American  is  a  Democratic  paper.  There  is  not  one  drop 
of  yellow  blood  in  its  veins.  It  is  owned  and  edited  by  Demo- 
crats, by  Tennesseeans  whose  every  heartbeat  is  for  Tennessee.  It 
can  adapt  itself  to  conditions  ;  it  can  submit  to  injustice,  but  the 
road  is  not  too  long  nor  the  night  too  dark  for  it  to  falter  in  the 
face  of  the  traitors  within  its  own  party  and  the  enemy  without — 
that  enemy  which  has  ever  been  a  curse  to  Tennessee  and  will  be 
again  if  given  the  opportunity. 

"Defeat  may  come  through  the  treachery  of  members  of  its  own 


household,  but  dishonor  never  by  its  own  acts.  Those  Democrats 
who  yesterday  forgot  the  declarations  of  their  own  party,  who 
voted  to  sustain  the  principles  oi  George  N\  Tillman  and  Clay 
Evans  and  Newell  Sanders,  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  that  they  have  done  right,  but  the  unterrified  Democracy  of 
Tennessee  will   renounce  them  in   thunderous  tones  the   next  time 

ihe  ballot-boxes  are  opened." 

The  Knox vi lie  Sentinel,  the  only  advocate  of  State-wide  prohi- 
bition which  we  have  read  from  Tennessee,  in  a  long  editorial  on 
the  economic  side  of  prohibition,  takes  up  the  accusation  that  the 
new  measure  will  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and  de- 
prive the  cities  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  direct  revenue. 
We  read  : 

"The  same  sort  of  dire  prophecies  were  made  for  Knoxville, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  been  accomplished.  The  114  places  of 
business  occupied  by  Knoxville  saloons  and  the  property  used  for 
wholesale  liquor  distribution  before  the  sale  of  liquor  was  forbid- 
den in  this  city  are  all  occupied.  The  business  of  the  city  has 
gone  ahead  in  spite  of  the  general  depression  last  year.  Economi- 
cally, Knoxville  makes  a  better  showing  than  Chattanooga  in  spite 
of  the  large  liquor  trade  which  has  been  concentrated  in  Chatta- 
nooga, or  better  said,  on  account  of  it.  Crimes  have  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  people  are  generally  employed  and  the  authori- 
ties say  that  never  has  the  general  level  of  temperate  and  indus- 
trious living  been  as  high  as  it  is  now." 

The  comment  of  the  country  press  of  Tennessee  it  is  supposed 
will  be  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  success  as  its  city 
contemporaries  are  opposed  to  it.  The  movement  has  gained  its 
chief  impetus  from  this  source  and  it  is  in  fact  acknowledged  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a  complete  victory  for  the  rural  districts 
in  their  attempt  to  force  the  cities  into  dry  territory.  Ninety-two 
of  the  ninety-six  counties  of  Tennessee  have  been  under  prohibi- 
tion laws  for  some  time. 


CALIFORNIA'S  ANTIJAPANESE  BILLS 

CALIFORNIA  is  "at  it  again,"  in  the  words  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.  Three  bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  designed  to  prevent  Japanese  from  being  directors 
of  corporations  in  that  State,  to  segregate  Japanese  children  in 
separate  schools,  and  to  compel  the  Japanese  to  live  in  separate 


HOW  THEY   FEEL. 

The  longed-for  spring  comes  so  slowly. 

-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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■ 
meas  ly  relations  with 

-  tell  us  !:.  .  riticism  is  already 

appearing  in  tin  !  he  Hartford  paper  says  warn- 

ingly  : 

"II  ry  (  humpy  idea  that  the  men  of  the  Far  Last  will  ac- 

g  treatment  as  merely  a  harmless  J.ul  of 


\&if»' 


now    tore  him; 


'1  in  Bene  vole  ni  Beast.  "Now,  mj  dear  sir.  youi  bullet 
won't  hurt  me.  I  am  strong  enough  to  resist  it.  But  think.  I  be- 
seech you,  of  the  deadly  effect  it  will  have  upon  my  small  competi- 

C  i la'  kens  in  Puck 

this  country,  or  will,  in  the  long  run,  stand  such  unjust  treatment. 
If  California  really  carries  this  sort  of  thing  through,  she  will 
knock  the  common  purpose  of  the  American  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments to  be  good  friends  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite." 

The  Washington  Post  says  similarly  : 

"  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  yellow  press  ol  Japan  is  as  much  in- 

censed  over  this  kind  of  legislation  as  the  yellow  press  of  the  United 


er  a  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Parliam 
prohibit    American  business  men  in  Japan    from  doing  bus 
under  tl. i   laws  ol  that  country.     In  fair-mindedness,  at  least  one 
of  thesi  lust  be  acknowledged  as  a  surprizing  piece  of  dis- 

crimin  rice  nearly  all  Japanese  enterprises  in  this  country 

are  carried  on  by  corporations.  Why  a  merchant  from  Nippon 
should  forfeit  the  right,  on  account  of  his  nationality,  to  carrj  on 
his  trading  in  the  United  States  in  the  manner  permitted  to  a  Kin- 
lander,  a  lurk,  or  a  Hottentot  is  something  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  vinegary  genius  who  conceived  the  bill. 

"However,  let  the  Japanese  newspapers  understand  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  I  nited  States  is  not  represented  by  that  ol  a  lew 
gentlemen  in  California  seeking  to  curry  political  favor.  Nor  is 
even  the  sentiment  of  California's  citizens  in  general  so  manifestly 
unfair.  California  certainly  does  not  encourage  Japanese  immi- 
gration, and  it  has  no  desire  to  share  its  future  with  the  yellow 
peoples,  hut  it  hears  the  Japanese  merchant  classes  no  malice 

It  would  not  seek  to  destroy  their  business  merely  because  it  pre- 
ferred bringing  up  its  white,  red.  and  yellow  children  in  separate 
schools.  Let  the  fuming  pens  in  Tokyo  preserve  their  wrath  a 
while  until  they  learn  the  fate  of  those  bills.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  gush  out  their  rage  when  the  bills  are  passed." 

A  new  Exclusion  Bill  is  in  preparation  in  the  Department  i^i 
Commerce  and  Labor,  under  the  supervision  of  Secretary  Straus, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent,  which  will  aim  to  ad- 
mit all  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Asiatic  peoples  except  "the 
COOlie,  or  laboring  classes,"  and  other  classes  already  excepted, 
such  .is  criminals,  paupers,  etc.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
kept  its  word  so  well  in  limiting  the  coolie  emigration  to  this 
Country  that  in  the  direct  movement  of  laborers  between  the  I  nited 
Stales  and  Japan  during  1908  more  went  home  than  came  here,  and 
in  lite  total  movement,  direct  and  indirect,  only  185  more  arrived 
at  our  ports  than  the  number  who  departed.  Of  course  the  hard 
times  in  1908  affected  all  our  immigration  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  ils  part.  Secretary 
Straus  says  : 

"If  there  was  any  question  in  the  minds  of  any  one  that  the 
Japanese  Government  was  not  keeping  its  promise  in  preventing 

the  emigration  of  its  coolies  to  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  it  has 
been  effectually  removed  by  these  figures.  This  may  be  said  to 
end  the  much-talked-of  'Japanese  question,'  which  caused  so  much 
worry  in  the  minds  of  a  greal  many  worthy  people  a  \  ear  ago. 
The  Japanese  are  dealing  squarely  with  us  and  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  it.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  criticism 
of  their  motives  and  actions  in  11)07." 
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There  are  lots  of  things  atxmt  Venezuela  that  lead  us  to  regard  1: 
Boni  'U  Castellane  among  nations      Chicago  AY.  or,!  li. 

Nothing   strange  in  the  fact   thai  .1  Washington  lav  I   7.000 

Some  have  I  Phtladt  I  ■  ■ 

Maybb  the  President  should  have  a  larger  salary    but  it  is  to  be  retnenn 
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THE  CHANCES  OF   PEACE  IN  EUROPE 

"T^  URKEY'S  acceptance  of  Austria's  offered  indemnity  ol  - 

*■  800,000  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is 
regarded  .is  removing  the  main  obstacle  to  peace  between  the  two 
Powers,  and  leaving  no  prospect  whatever  of  a  warlike  collision 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Emperor.  But  all  the  Balkan  difl 
ties  have  been  by  no  means  settled.  The  signatories  to  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  which  Austria  has  violated,  have  still  to  be  appeased. 
Bulgaria,  a  revolted  Turkish  province,  has  yet  to  make  its  peace 
with  Turkey,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  are  still  in  a  ferment. 
T/te  Times  (London)  lias  drawn  down  upon  itself  the  fury  ol  the 
Austrian  press  because  it  has  not  ceased  to  harp  upon  Francis 
Joseph's  high-handed  violation  of  international  obligations,  which 
The  Times  holds  to  be  the  real  crux  ol"  the  present  situation. 
Thus  the  London  organ  remarks  : 

"The  notion  which  has  taken  possession  of  many  of  our  old 
friends  in  Austria-Hungary,  that  this  country  is  animated  by  an 
unreasonable  enmity   to   her,    and    is  seeking  by    all    manner    of 
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THE   POSITION  OF   SERVIA  AND   ITS  EXPOSED  CAPITAL  ON  THE 
DANUBE   FRONTIER. 

From  the  London  Sphere. 

Machiavellian  intrigues  to  injure  and  to  abase  her,  is  an  example 
of  the  limit  to  which  suspicions  of  the  kind  may  be  pushed.  We 
regret  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling,  and  we  resent  the  action  of 
those  who  seek  to  trade  upon  it  for  their  own  purposes,  but  we  are 
sure  that,  when  Austrians  and  Hungarians  are  able  to  consider  our 
conduct  coolly,  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  has  never  been  un- 
friendly to  their  best  interests.  .  .  .  They  are  the  most  conserva- 
tive State  in  Europe,  and  they  must  finally  recognize  that  all  that 
we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  is  to  vindicate  a  fundamentally 
conservative  principle  of  European  law,  which  they  themselves 
were  especially  forward  to  uphold  when  others  threatened  to 
infringe  it." 

The  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  constitutes  a  real  casus 
belli,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Paris  'Temps,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Quite  independently  of  Turkey, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article  quoted  below,  Europe  is  piled 
high  with  inflammable  material.  This  temperate  and  judicious 
journal  thus  expresses  the  views  of  French  statesmen  and  their 


fears  of  war,  even  while  Austria  and  Turkey  were  negotiating  a 
settlement  which  has  since  been  accomplished  : 

"The  chancelleries,  by  their  inert  optimism,  unless  they  an-  care- 
ful, will  end  by  dragging  Europe  into  the  abyss.     It  is  time  to  utter 

aery  of  alarm  and  to  remind  those  who  need  reminding  that  above 
national  greed  and  national  vanity  is  the  well-being  of  Europe,  that 
is.  the  maintenance  of  peace.  No  one  pal  t\  i>  exempt  from  blame 
in  the  matter,  and  if  the  Aus- 
trian  papers  exhibit  a  con- 
tempt for  their  obligations  to 
their  country,  the  Russian 
papers  are  just  as  violent  and 
the  English  papers  much 
more  violent.  This  clatter 
of  the  press,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  is  absurd 
and  detestable.  It  is  degrad- 
ing us,  Europeans  as  we  are, 
to  moral  defeat  and  political 
catastrophe.  We  are  simply 
fooling  the  world  when  we 
talk  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  international 
union.  Such  union  has  neither 
been  accomplished  nor  is  its 
accomplishment  near  at  hand. 
Let  us  plainly  express  our 
opinion.  We  feel  more  reluc- 
tance now  than  we  did  three 
months  ago.  Of  the  three 
Powers  who  are  arbiters  of 
peace  or  war,  Germany  re- 
mains undecided,  France 
keeps  silence,  England  is  sul- 
len. If  any  one  thinks  that 
peace  is  to  come  in  this  way,  he 

is  most  grievously  deluded."  Copyrighted,  \.  Angerer,  \i, 

The  German  press,  fairly- 
represented  by  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  areof  opinion  that  England  is  responsible  for  the 
present  terror  and  alarm  that  is  dominating  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Europe.     To  quote  from  an  editorial  in  this  Berlin  journal  : 

"The  little  peoples  of  the  Balkans  are  powerless  in  the  matter. 
Turkey  will  not  draw  the  sword  excepting  from  dire  necessity. 
Russia  has  still  to  recuperate  after  her  recent  defeat.  France 
gives  us  the  joyful  assurance  that  instead  of  kindling  the 
conflagration,  she  will 
render  possible  a  mutual 
understanding  between 
the  two  antagonists. 
Austria-Hungary,  while 
coldly  resolute  in  main- 
taining her  position  as 
a  great  Power,  by  no 
means  desires  a  passage 
of  arms.  Germany  and 
Italy  wish  for  peace. 
England  is  the  sole 
country  which  is  to  be 
suspected.  It  is  for  the 
English  Government  to 
refute  this  opinion.  If 
war  breaks  out  in  the 
spring,  we  shall  merely 
see  in  such  a  contingency 
the  natural  fruit  of  Brit- 
ish policy." 

The  only  way  of  avoid- 
ing further  political  dis- 
turbance or  uneasiness,  with  a  danger  of  war  breaking  out,  is 
to  hold  a  conference  of  the  Powers.  This  is  the  view  of  England, 
and  the  view  of  Russia,  as  expounded  by  Baron  von  Isvolskv.  Rus- 
sian Foreign   Minister,  who  recently  said  in  the  Douma : 


FRANCIS    JOSEPH    IN 
COSTUME. 


HOW    THE    NEW    YEAR    LOOKS    TO 
ABDUT.    HAMIT). 

—  Nebelspalter  i  Zurich). 
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PREPARING   FOR   THE  CONFERENCE. 


Fist  hietto  <  Turin 


"Altho  that  treaty  [of  Berlin]  annihilated  a  good  half  of  the  re- 
sults that  Russia  had  obtained  for  the  Slav  peoples,  she  has  not 
touched  it  for  thirty  years.  But  since  one  of  the  signatory  Powers 
has  now  decided  to  claim  the  modification  of  a  clause  of  that  treaty 
disadvantageous  to  her,  if  Russia  can  not  prevent  it,  she  has  at 
least  the  moral  obligation  to  point  out  other  clauses  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  which  are  disadvantageous  and  constitute  an  embarrass- 
ment not  only  for  Russia  but  also  above  all  for  the  Balkan  States 
and  for  Turkey.  The  question  thus  raised  by  Russia,  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  Powers  have  associated  themselves,  leads  quite 
naturally  to  the  idea  of  a  conference.  That  idea  is  not  an  idea 
originating  with  me  but  with  Turkey,  which  has  sustained  direct 
injury,  and  all  those  lor  whom  right  is  a  living  entity  also  need  a 
conference." 

In  a  circular  note  which  this  minister  sent  to  all  the  Powers  he 
bases  his  demand  for  a  conference  on  the  following  ground  : 

"Austria-Hungary  having  been  invested  with  the  right  of  occu- 
pying Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in  the 
Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  not  by  private  arrangement  with  Turkey 
but  by  the  Treaty  oJ    Berlin,  no  modification  of  these  rights  could 


be  made  without  an  agreement  between  all  the  Powers  signatory 

to  the  said  Treaty." 

This  note  rouses  violent  indignation  in  Vienna.  The  Xeue 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  a  government  organ,  remarks: 

"This  note  is  merely  a  polemic  against  Austria-Hungary's  policy, 
and  indicates  a  deep  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Czar.  Mr.  I svolsky  has  destroyed 
the  prospects  of  the  conference  which  he  himself  had  proposed." 

The  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  speaks  indulgently  of  the  action  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  who  is.  we  are  told,  "  forced  to  yield 
to  Russian  public  opinion,  excited  by  Pan-Slavists,  and  he  is  in- 
fluenced too  much  by  the  thoughtless  and  random  utterances  of 
the  English  press." — Translations  made  for  Tin-:  Literary 
Digest. 
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Stuttgart  . 


GIVING  THE  NATIVE  A  VOICE  IN  INDIA 

T  NDIA  has  hitherto  been  governed  exclusively  by  the  English. 

A  The  councils  which  under  the  Viceroy  and  the  Governors 
minister  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  always  consisted  of  Al 
Saxon  members.  No  native  has  ever  had  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
the  legislative,  financial,  or  other  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  Hindu  has  not  even  been  allowed  to  elect  the  British 
councilors  of  the  Indian  Empire.  They  have  simply  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  supreme  authority  to  their  appointment. 

Lord  Morley,  in  his  scheme  of  reform,  has  sought  to  remedy 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  has  caused  bitter  disaffection  and 
provoked  many  serious  outbreaks  of  sedition.  The  beginning  of 
real  representative  government  has  been  made  by  this  Secretary 
ol  State  for  India,  who  has  provided  that  "the  elective  principle 

is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Councils  working  alongside  the  nomi- 
nated element,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  general  representation  of 
the  community."  Moreover,  "a  native  member  is  to  be  appointed 
on  the  Executive  Council  of   the  Viceroy"  and   on  the  councils  ,>t 

othei   province^.     .\t  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  ol  the 

Indian  National  Council,  which  is  being  held  at  Madras,  and  which 

represents  the  native  Reform  party  of  India.  Lord  Motley's  scheme 
oi  reform  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.     We  read  in  the   London 

I'iiih 

"Mi.  Surendranath   Bannerjee   moved  a   resolution  expres 
deep  and  genera]  satisfaction  with  the  projected  reforms  and  ap- 
preciation oi  the  high  statesmanship  displayed  by  Lord  Mi 
and  Lord  Minto.     In  a  powerful  speech  he  declared  that  the  Mod- 

.   Extremists,  and    Nationalists  were  united  in   a  firm   i 
initiation  to  support  the  (  iov  eminent.      At  this  point  the  delegates 

stood  up  and  cheered  to  mark  their  gratitude  for  Lord  Moi 
reforms,  which,  Mr.  Bannerjee  declared,  went  beyond  their  wild- 
est   dreams  and  were   crowning  the   constitutional    agitation    with 
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triumph.     He  foresaw  the  time  when  India  would  he  admitted  to 
the  great  federation  of  free  States  acknowledging  Great  Britain  t< 
their    august    mother.      He  concluded    with   a    fervent   'I 
Mataram  !'  .  .  .  The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation." 

The  president  of  the  Congress,  a  Moderate  Reformer,  Dr.  Rash 
Gehari  Ghose,  thus  commented,  in  Ids  inaugural  speed),  on  Lord 
Morlej  ">  concessions  : 

"We  shall  now  have  something  like  constitutional  government 
instead  ot  an  autocratic  and  irresponsible  administration.     What 
ever  may  be  its  future  destiny,  the  progress  and  development  ol 
India  depend  upon  our  genuine  cooperation  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    We  must  show  ourselves  deserving  of  their  confidence.'' 

The  English  press  in  India,  and  many  of  the  native  papers,  echo 
the  opinion  of  the  Congress.  "If  the  proposed  reforms  do  not 
satisfy  all  reasonable  aspirations,"  observes  the  Bombay  Gazette, 

"nothing  will. I'he  reforms  constitute  a  distinct  and  practical 

advance  toward  self-government,"  is  the  comment  of  The  Advo- 
cate of  India  (Bombay).  They  imply  "a  logical  development  of 
British  rule."  declares  /he  Times  of  India  (Calcutta),  while  The 
Englishman  (Calcutta)  says  that  Lord  Motley  has  "laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  Indian  Constitution  well 
and  firmly."  The  Mahratta  (Luna) 
believes  that  the  proposals  "should 
satisfy  the  sell-respect  of  the  nation 
and  enormously  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  vernacular  Bengali, 
even  tho  Bengal  lias  been  the  hotbed 
of  sedition,  thinks  that  the  scheme 
"strengthens  the  hope  that  progress 
lies  in  constitutional  methods  in  which 
we  have  implicit  confidence."  In  Lon- 
don neither  The  Spectator  (Liberal) 
nor  The  Saturday  Review  (Opposi- 
tion) looks  with  favor  on  the  main 
feature  of  the  reforms  as  stated  above. 
The  Nation  expresses  satisfaction 
that  "the  native  Indian  opinion  warm- 
ly accepts  Lord  Morley's  Indian 
scheme."  but  the  London  Times. 
while  welcoming  "the  general  char- 
acter ot  that  scheme.'*  "can  not  con- 
ceal "  its  "grave  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency "    of     electing     natives     to 

membership  in  the  Viceregal  and  other  Councils.  The  rest  of  the 
London  newspapers  generally  follow  party  predilections  in  hand- 
ling it.  Thus  the  Government  organ.  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette (London),  thinks,  after  reading  "the  remarkable  speech" 
which  Lord  Morley  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 

"He  has  not  flinched  from  taking  strong  measures  when  these 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  neither  does  lie 
flinch  from  keeping  his  promise  to  execute  reforms  because  there 
has  been  disorder.  He  simply  waives  the  shallow  objection  that 
this  will  be  interpreted  as  yielding  to  clamor  by  calling  it  boldly 
what  it  is.  'sticking  to  his  guns.'  Nor  will  he  take  refuge  in  any 
of  the  common  expedients  by  which  despotic  governments  keep 
their  promises  to  the  letter  but  break  them  in  reality.  The  legis- 
lative councils  which  he  proposes  to  enlarge  or  increase  are  to  be 
real  legislative  councils.  They  are  to  have  the  power  of  discus- 
sions of  public  and  general  importance,  as  well  as 
power  of  discussing  bills.  They  are  to  have  the  power  of  present- 
ing and  dividing  on  financial  resolutions.  Above  all.  they  may 
have  an  elective  native  majority,  and  the  provision  which  now 
makes  them  subject  to  a  majority  of  official  nominees  is  to 
pealed.  Tins  we  may  take  to  be  the  central  and  most  important 
proposal  in  the  new  scheme." 

The  Opposition  paper.  The  Evening  Standard '{  London),  speaks 

coldly  of  the  scheme,  and  is  inclined  to  charge  the  Secretary  for 


I  ndia  with  rashness. 

passage  : 


In  .1  cautious  editorial  occurs  the  following 


"The  prime  need  of  India  is  protection  against  the  internal 
threats  to  its  progress.  And  to  whom  has  the  ordinarx  man  to 
look  but  to  England  ?  Can  he  help  himseli  ?  Can  In-  look  to  the 
most  learned  of  the  learned  natives  to  strengthen  his  arm  and  en- 
able  him  at  a  bound  to  pass  from  (he  tilth  to  the  twentieth  century  ? 
The  answer  to  such  questions  must  give  pause  to  anybody  who  in- 
clines to  think  that   Lord  Morley  has  not  gone  far  enough." 


WHY  THE  SULTAN  STILL  LIVES 

"  r  I  'HO  Hamidianism  is  dead.  .Abdul  Hamid  is  still  allowed  to 
*■  live,"  exclaims  Arthur  J.  Evans  in  the  London  Standard. 
Mr.  Evans  has  recently  been  "with  the  Young  Turks  at  Constan- 
tinople "and  expresses  admiration  for  their  "bloodless  revolution." 
He  says  the  reigning  monarch  has  now  sunk  down  into  "a  mere 
puppet."  He  "is  under  close  observation"  and  is  prevented  from 
"interfering  in  politics."     He  "sits  with  folded  arms  in  his  almost 


THE  SULTAN.    HEDGED    BY    BAYONETS,  OX    HIS   WAY  TO  THE    PARLIAMENT 

The  streets  and  trees  are  tilled  with   Ins  subjects,  and  in  the  background  are  dimly  seen  hundreds   "f    Turkish 
women,  unveiled,  watching  the  strange  spectacle. 

deserted  reception-chamber."  His  passage  to  the  Parliament 
House  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  "It  was  a  scene  not  easily 
forgotten — the  haggard  face  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  triple  row  of 
soldiers  on  either  side  just  leaving  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
cai  i  iage.  and  beyond,  fenced  off  again  by  iron  railings  and  a  further 
row  of  police,  the  'loving  subjects'  penned  in  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 
but  how  was  it  he  escaped  the  late  of  Charles  I.  of  England 
and  Louis  XVI.  of  France  ?     Mr.  Evans  thus  treats  this  question: 

"That  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  live,  still  more  to  remain 
at  his  post,  is  still  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  re- 
markable revolution.  When  it  is  realized  that  his  victims  are  in 
power  and  what  those  victims  have  suffered,  their  self-control  in 
this  respect  seems  almost  more  than  human.  Vet  it  is  the  result 
resolution  born  oJ  strength,  not  weakness,  and 
motived  by  the  obvious  consideration  that  violent  measures  pro- 
voke a  violent  reaction.  :  unt  had  also  to  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  Empire  was  not  yet  sufficiently  'edu- 
cated '  in  liberal  ideas.  So,  except  for  the  fate  of  a  ittw  of  the 
mosl  notorious  instruments  of  the  Hamidian  tyranny,  such  as  the 
infamous  Feim  Pasha,  who  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
i  mob,  the  Revolution  has  been  bloodless.  Even  the  con- 
ons  have  been  moderate.  In  this  way  the  universal  sense  of 
relief  has  not  been  marred  by  the  fears  and  animosities  of  the 
fallen." 
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A  GERMAN   ALARMIST  "SCORCHED" 


"V    [  K.   Kl   DOLPH   EM1L  MARTIN,  ex-State   Councilor   of 
*  *  *■     Germany,  has  been  airing   his  views  with  regard  to  the 
i  the  Zeppelin  air-ship  in  active  warfare.     Accordingto 
the  German  press  he  recently  addrest  a  public  meeting  in  Berlin 
.  plan,  whereby  the  invasion  oi  England  could  be 
nplished,  either  by  means  of  the  Zeppelin  dirigible,  or  by 
means  ol  a  large  number  ol  aeroplanes.     The  Continental  Corre- 
spondent c- 1  Berlin ).  speaking  ol  Mr.  Martin  as  a "  senseless  haw  ler," 
res  that  the  ex-Councilor  is  merelj  attempting  to  "make  a 
breai  h  in  the  relations  withEngland."     He  knows  "about  as  much 
about  technical   matters  as  about  military  ones."  for  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  conquer  England  by  the  method  advocated. 
To  quote  the  words  of  The  Correspondence: 

"  No  sensible  man  or  woman  in  Germany  thinks  of  an  invasion 
oi  England,  especially  by  means  of  such  fantastic  and  inadequate 
means.  At  the  above-named  meeting,  State  Councilor  Martin  was 
clearly  shown  the  infeasibility  of  his  plans  by  an  expert  present. 

It  was  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  that  the  enormous  num- 
ber oi  aeroplanes,  necessary  to  such  an  invasion,  would  require  so 
vast  a  space  as  to  entirely  preclude  all  possibility  of  action. 

"Equally  impossible  would  be  the  bombardment  or  destruction 
of  a  fleet  by  Zeppelin  air-ships.  A  balloon  would  have  to  keep  at 
an  enormous  altitude  to  avoid  being  itself  hit  by  projectiles  from 
the  fleet,  as  the  least  damage  to  the  balloon  would  at  once  put  it 
out  of  action.  From  such  a  height,  a  war-ship  presents  an  extra- 
ordinarily small  target,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hit." 

It  is  even  a  question  whether  an  air-ship  of  whatever  kind  could 
be  trusted  to  carry  a  force  to  England.  In  fact,  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  the  employment  of  dirigibles  or  aeroplanes  in  any  other 
way  than  as  auxiliaries.     This  semiofficial  journal  declares: 

"Quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  fighting  utility  of  the 
dirigible,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to  whether  it 
would  ever  be  able  to  reach  the  field  of  action.  It  would,  evidently. 
be  more  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  weather  than  a  battle-ship.  <  )f 
course  Germany,  should  it  become  involved  in  war,  would  make 
use  of  dirigibles  as  an  auxiliary  fighting  force,  and  endeavor  to  in- 
flict as  much  damage  on  the  enemy  as  possible  therewith  :  it  is 
even  not  out  of  the  question  that  towns  might  be  bombarded  or 
ships  destroyed  by  such  means.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  using  air-ships  as  an  auxiliary  fighting  force  in  war 
and  regarding  them  as  the  basis  on  which  a  whole  campaign  can 
be  founded.     To  take  the  offensive  on  the  ground  oi  the  possible 


destructh  Oi  the  air-ship,  with  the  ever  present  likelihood 

i  onsequent destruction  of  one's  own  country,  would 

illy.      A   private   individual,  such  as  Heir  Martin, 

may  re<  klesslj  promulgate  such  ideas,  but  the  German  Emperor, 

the  '.  iancelor,  and  the  German   Federal  Council  take  a 

more  sei  ious  view  oi  the  responsibility  of  their  position." 


ILLITERACY  OF  BRITISH  OFFICERS-  The  British  Army. 
regular  and  territorial,  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state.  French 
authorities  think  Mr.  Haldane's  ideas  are  in  the  air,  and  now 
comes  theverj  disappointing  report  of  the  Army  Qualifying  Hoard, 
which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  average  intellectual  quality  ol  the 
British  army  officer.  We  quote  the  following  general  summarj  on 
the  results  "i  the  examination  of  candidates  lor  the  Army,  held 
last  September: 

"  English  essays  .  .  .  mediocre. 

"Dictation  .  .  .  uneven:  some  of  the  candidates  made  the  most 
grotesque  mistakes  both  in  orthography  and  in  punctuation  ;  others 
lost  marks  by  pure  carelessness  and  inattention. 

"The  precis-writing  was  in  most  cases  unequivocally  bad.  .  .  . 
The  vital  defects  were  recklessness  in  misstatement  and  an  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  writers  to  read  a  simple  narration  with  any 
degree  ol  care  and  intelligence. 

"The  lesults  of  the  examination  in  geometry  were  very  poor 
indeed. 

"  There  is  still  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  candidates  who  know 
practically  nothing  ol  geography. 

"A  lamentable  ignorance  of  sound  elementary  knowledge  of 
French  was  shown. 

"Of  the  ten  candidates  offering  German  not  one  was  really  good, 
and  some  were  very  bad. 

"Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  candidates  in  Latin  ate  sai( 
from  making  blunders  of  the  most  elementary  description. 

"The  one  candidate  in  Creek  sent  up  a  halt-a-dozen  words  ol  no 
value." 

The  London  Nation ^  commenting  on  this  report,  remarks  : 

"We  thought  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  London  School  ol 
Economics  had  introduced  a  keener  intellectual  spirit  into  the 
Army,  but  a  report  of  this  kind  gives  a  very  low  view  of  the  edu 
cations!  standards  and  the  personal  interests  of  a  section  of  our 
governing  classes.  We  are  afraid  that  no  European,  perhaps  no 
civilized,  nation  could  exhibit  such  a  wide  area  of  sheer  indiffer- 
ence to  knowledge  of  all  kinds  among  young  men  who,  after  allr 
have  to  think  out  some  rather  tough  mental  problems." 
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"WET   MOON"  AND  "DRY  MOON" 

T)OPU LA p.  superstition  dies  hard.  No  one  who  expends  any 
*  thought  on  the  matter  cm  possibly  connect  rainfall  with  the 
direction  oi  the  moon's  cusps;  yet  many  persons  still  believe  that 
on  the  position  ol  the  lunar  crescenl  depend  changes  in  the  weather 
which  may  he  foretold  with  accuracy.  The  reasons  lor  the  alter- 
ation in  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  at  different  times, 
together  with  some  interesting  variants  of  the  superstition,  are 
given  by  Arthur  K.  Bartlett  in  an  article  contributed  to  Popular 
.Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn..  January).      He  writes: 

"  At  the  time  of  'new  '  moon,  the  cusps  or  'horns'  of  the  crescent 
sometimes  lie  in  a  line  which  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  the 
horizon,  and  at  other  times  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  hori- 
zon. In  the  former  case  the  moon  is  commonly  described  as  'wet  ' 
moon,  and  in  the  latter  case  as  a  'dry  "  moon,  and  owing  to  the 
changing  position  of  the  crescent  seen  on  the  western  sky  after 
sunset,  such  expressions  as  these  are  frequently  heard:  'If  the 
moon  lies  so  water  can  not  run  out.  we  shall  have  a  drought  '  ;  'A 
wet  moon  is  one  upon  which  the  Indian  can  hang  his  powder-horn,' 
etc.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  crescent  moon 
alwavs  appears  'upon  its  hack'  in  spring,  near  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  'upon  its  end"  in  autumn,  near  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  these 
positions,  which  occur  regularly  each  year,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  a  little  consideration  after  the  conditions  have  once  been 
carefully  explained. 

"The  change  of  direction  the  moon's  'horns  "  are  turned  is  caused 
by  the  varying  position  of  the  moon,  when  at  her  'new,'  relatively 
to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  depends  upon  the  difference  in  decli- 
nation of  the  sun  and  moon.  If  the  moon  be  further  north  than 
the  sun  soon  after  the 'new,' the  sunlight  strikes  under  her  and 
she  appears  with  her  'horns  '  upturned  ;  but  if  she  be  further  south 
the  light  readies  around  her  disk  to  the  northward,  and  her  'horns  ' 
appear  nearly  vertical,  as  if  the  crescent  moon  was  resting  upon 
one  of  them.  We  see  the  moon  in  varying  positions  (in  the  sky, 
and  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  relation  between 
her  position  and  the  position  of  her  cusps  or  'horns.'  In  fact,  this 
feature  of  her  aspect  has  seemed  so  changeful  and  capricious  that 
it  has  even  been  regarded  as  a  weather  token.  But  in  reality  there 
is  a  simple  relation  always  fulfilled  by  the  moon's  horns,  or  points 
of  the  crescent.  The  line  joining  them  is  always  at  right  angles 
or  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  moon,  so  that 
the 'horns  '  are  always  turned  directly  away  from  the  sun.  The 
exact  position  in  which  they  will  stand  at  any  time  is,  therefore, 
easily  predictable,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
weather." 

Mr.  Bartlett  tells  us  that  the  appearance  of  the  " new  moon  "  in 
November  is  regarded  as  an  unfailing  weather  sign  by  sailors, 
especially  on  the  Great  Lakes,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  predicting 
from  it  a  mild  or  cold  winter.  The  tradition  of  the  lakes  says 
that  if  the  moon  comes  at  this  time  "standing  up  "  there  will  be  a 
pleasant  winter.  "Stand-up  moon,  lay  down  sailor;  lay-down 
moon,  stand  up  sailor" — runs  the  proverb  with  these  folk.  We 
read  further  : 

"As  the  moon  is  always  near  the  ecliptic,  the  line  joining  the 
cusps  is  always  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic  :  and  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  as  the  angle  at  which  the  ecliptic  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon  is  variable,  so  the  position  of  the  line  joining  the 
cusps  also  varies  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  As  respects  the 
gibbous  moon,  or  moon  more  than  half  full,  these  variations  are 
not  much  noticed,  but  in  the  case  of  the  'new  ;  or  crescent  moon, 
generally  observed  quite  near  the  horizon,  they  are  very  noteworthy 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  line  joining  the  cusps 
can  not  be  actually  upright  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  for 
the  line  must  always  be  square  to  the  great  circle  passing  through 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  course,  when  the  moon  is  above  and  the 
sun  below  the  horizon,  this  great  circle  is  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
and  aline  perpendicular  to  it  is  correspondingly  inclined  from  the 
vertical.  Similar  considerations  will  apply  to  the  case  of  the 'old' 
crescent  moon  before  sunrise,  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
the  'horns  '  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 


"It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  extreme  cases  we  have  described, 

thai  the  line  joining  the  cusps  may  have  every  possible  inclination 
horizon,  from  being  nearlj  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position, 

and  even  that  the  northern  cusp  may  In-  below  the  southern,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ol  the  year  and  the  moon's  position  in  her 
orbit, 'so  that,' as  the  late-  Professor  Proctor  well  remarked. 'to 
assert  that  there  will  be  such  and  such  weather  when  the  line  join- 
ing the  cusps  is  seen  (lor  instance)  nearly  horizontal,  the  moon 
being  new.  is  the  same  as  asserting  thai  there  must  be  such  and 
such  weather  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  in  February  and  March, 
it  the  moon  is  then  nearly  at  her  maximum  distance  from  the  eclip- 
tic. And  so  with  all  such  cases.  II  there  were  any  value  at  all  in 
such  predictions,  they  would  imply  the  strictly  cyclic  return  of 
such  and  such  weather.'     . 

"The  tradition  that  thecrescent  of  the  'new  '  moon,  when  nearly 
horizontal,  foretells  a  'dry  month,'  or  when  nearly  vertical  a  'wet 
month,'  is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted,  as  it  is  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  Like  most  other  so-called  'signs  '  those  who  accept 
them  do  so  from  coincidences  observed.  Cases  which  prove  the 
'signs  '  are  noted,  but  those  which  do  not  are  neglected,  and  we 
are  convinced  only  because  we  wish  to  be  convinced." 


THE  GERMS  OF  A   "COLD" 

rFvHE  ailment  known  as  a  "cold  "  is  generally  regarded  as  trivial ; 
*-  but  taking  into  account  its  great  frequency  it  is  probably 
productive  of  more  discomfort  than  many  serious  diseases.  Possi- 
bly also  the  sum  total  of  damage  inflicted  by  it  on  the  human  race 
is  larger  than  that  arising  from  more  spectacular  ailments.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  a  common  cold  has  for  some  time  been 
recognized  as  a  germ-disease  it  is  astonishing  that  protective  in- 
oculation has  not  been  more  generally  practised  in  its  treatment. 
This  is  definitely  recommended  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Allen,  a  recent 
English  investigator.  Says  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
December  19)  : 

"The  bacteriology  of  colds  was  investigated  by  the  writer  with 
care  and  patience  and  his  conclusions,  tho  necessarily  not  definite 
and  even  somewhat  confusing,  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 
The  influence  of  three  bacilli  and  of  one  micrococcus  was  traced, 
Bacillus  friedlander,  B.  influenza,  B.  septus,  and  Micrococcus 
catarrhalis.  In  the  trachea,  throat,  and  nose,  several  other  organ- 
isms were  isolated,  but  Allen  decided  that  the  above-named  were 
those  fruitful  of  harm. 

"Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  capacity  of  Bacillus  influ- 
enza and  of  Micrococcus  catarrhalis  to  produce  colds,  as  both 
these  organisms  have  been  definitely  shown  to  be  capable  of  so 
doing.  The  claims,  however,  of  the  other  microorganisms  men- 
tioned as  a  causative  factor  in  the  origin  of  colds  have  not  up  to 
the  present  time  been  thoroughly  examined. 

"Among  ether  reasons  for  Allen's  belief  that  Bacillus  fried- 
lander  is  an  important  factor  in  causing  colds  is  that  an  emulsion 
of  the  bacillus  was  spilt  in  the  laboratory  where  three  individuals 
were  working  and  within  a  few  hours  each  developed  a  mild 
catarrhal  attack  during  which  the  bacillus  was  found  in  the  nasal 
mucus.  Other  evidence  tending  in  the  same  direction  is  given  and 
the  investigator  seems  to  have  brought  forward  a  fairly  strong  case 
against  this  organism.  Allen  places  the  Friedlander  bacillus,  in- 
deed, in  the  front  rank  as  the  originator  of  the  ordinary  cold  and 
furthermore  holds  the  view  that  this  bacillus  is  probably  the  sole 
cause  of  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  that  the  risk  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Eustachian  tube,  middle-ear,  and  accessory  sinuses 
being  considerable,  the  prognosis  in  the  case  of  this  organism 
should  be  very  guarded  and  much  greater  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  patient.  The  claims  of  Bacillus  septus  are  not  so  great,  as 
many  previous  investigators  have  endeavored  to  show,  tho  the 
writer  believes  that  this  microbe  is  the  etiological  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  percentage  of  colds." 

Curiously  enough,  quinin,  which  most  people  regard  as  a  sover- 
eign remedy  for  colds,  if  taken  in  time,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Allen 
as  theoretically  about  the  most  useless  drug  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
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for   this   purpose;  ili<>   in   practise,  especially 
with  ammonia,  he  thinks  it  maj  do  some  good. 

We  1 1 

"The  most  useful  drugs  are  in  his  opinion 
the  oil  01  cinnamon  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus, 
the  former  being  preferable  l>v  reason  ol  its 
r  .ind  better  taste.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  given  in  generous  doses  20  minims 
in  milk  every  hour  for  three  hours,  then  two 
of  15  minims  at  intervals  oi  two  hours, 
and  finally  several  doses  ol  10  minims  at  three- 
or  four-hi  als' 

"He  puts  most  reliance,  however,  upon  vac- 
cine  therapy.  The  best  time  for  dealing  with 
an  acute  attack  is  either  at  the  onset  or  on  tin- 
third  day;  inoculation  between  these  times  is 
not  advisable  as  it  may  produce  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  appropriate 
doses  aw  250.000,000  of  B.  septus,  and  125.000,- 
000  of  either  B.  friedlander  or  Micrococcus 
catarrhalis.  Should  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  infecting  organism  not  be  possible,  a  com- 
bined vaccine  of  the  several  "cold'  organisms 
may  be  given.  Repetition  of  the  dose  is  not 
usually  necessary,  but  should  it  be,  then  500.- 
000,000  of  B.  septus  or  .}/.  catarrhalis  may  be 
given  at  the  end  "i  a  week,  or  2^0.000.000 
oi  />'.  friedlander  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  To  secure  immunity 
against  colds  the  author  advises  the  administration  of  a  dose  <  1 
250.ooo.oco  oi  each  of  the  several  organisms  ever)  tour  to  six 
months,  the  tirst  being  given  three  weeks  alter  recovery  from  the 
acute  attack." 


HENRI    POINI    '. 

Facts  that  seem  trivial,  he  remarks, 
sometimes  are  so  important  as  to  upset 
ol  1  ■-V'.tems  of  belief. 


ON  RECOGNIZING  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 

Till,  modern  scientific  method  is  based  on  observation  and 
experiment.  It  is  remarked  by  Henri  I'oincare  in  hi 
cent  book  on  "Science  and  Method"  (Paris,  1908)  that  if  the 
scientist  had  infinite  time  at  his  disposal  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  he  to  observe  well  every  facl  presented  to  him.  As  his  time 
is  limited,  however,  he  must  make  a  selection,  observing  those 
facts  that  matter,  and    neglecting   those  that   do  not    matter.      It  is 

extremely  difficult,  however,  to  make  such  a  distinction.  A  fact 
that  would  appear  to  the  averagt  man  as  extremely  trivial  and  un- 
important may  be  recognized  at  once  by  a  trained  expert  as  likel; 
to  upset  old  ideas  along  many  lines  of  thought.  Facts  are  impor- 
tant or  the  reverse  l>\  their  relations,  and  only  he  who  knows  .on 
is  competent  to  judge  01  those  relations,  can  discriminate  in  the 
desired  way.  In  tin  introduction  to  the  hook  mentioned  .1 
and  in  its  com  lusion,  M*.  Poincare",  who  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  modern  ''■  natical  physicists,  has  some  inten 

things  to  Mil  ct.     Thesepartsoi  his  book  are  repi 

as  an  article  in   the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  Novembei 

hem  below .     Says  Mr.  Poincai 

"  'lii  are  w  ithout  bet  1 

h  us  nothing  ex<  epl 
■  hem  has  learnt  1 
apable  "i   fores*  1 

And  sil 

1 
"  I  )■ 

rail    sill    h      ' 

I  doubtless  a  nun. I 
and  •  ■■  differently.      1 

•wo. 


"The  facts  of  great  import  are  thos 
(-oiisider  simple  :  either  because  they  arc 
so,  being  influenced  only  by  a  small  numbei  of 
quite  definite  circumstances,  or  because  they 
appear  so  owing  to  the   tact  that   the  multiple 
circumstances  on   which   they  depend  obey  the 
laws  of  chance  and  are  mutually  COmpens 
This  is  what  generally  happens,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  obliges  US  to  inquire  somewhat 
ly  what  chance   is.      Facts  to  which  the  I  I 
chance  apply  become  accessible  to  the  sci< 
who  would  be  discouraged  by  the  extraordinary 
complexity  of  the  problems  to  which  these  laws 

ate  not  applicable. 

"These  considerations  apply  not  only  to  the 
physical,  but  also  to  the  mathematical  sciences. 
The  methods  of  demonstration  are  not  the  - 
but  the  methods  of  invention  are  very  similar, 
consisting  in  both  cases  of  passing  from  I 
law  and  of  seeking  for  facts  capable  oi  le 
to  a  law 

"  Examples  taken  from  the  physical  sciences 
show  us  very  different  cases   ot   facts  ol 
import.     One  experiment  on  radium  rays  1 

lutioni/es    at    a    stroke   mechanics,  optics 

astronomy.     Why?     Because  as  these  sciences 
have  developed,  we  have  recognized   mote 
more  the  bonds  that  unite  them. and  thus  we  ha\  e 
perceived  a  kind  of  general  designon  the  map  of  universa 

are  facts  common  to  several  sciences,  which  seem  to  :■ 
•mi':, 1011  source  of  streams  diverging  in  all  directions,  like 
point  in  the  St.  Gothard  pass  whence  arise  streams  that  flow 
tour  different  valleys. 

"  '1  hus  we  may  make  our  choice  of   facts  with  more  discern:; 

than  our  predecessors,  who  regarded  these  valleys  as  distim 

separated  by  insurmountable  barriers. 

"  The  facts  to  be  chosen  must  always  be  simple,  but  among  these 
simple  tacts  we  should  prefer  those  that  are  situated  at  points  like 
the  one  on  St.  Gothard  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

"And  when  the  sciences  are  not  directly  connected  they  throw 
light  on  each  other  by  analogy.     When   the   laws  0!   ^.ise- 
being  studied,  it   was   known   that   the   facts   brought   out    wei 
great  import,  and   nevertheless  this    import    was  estimated  a' 
than  its  real  value,  since  liases  are.  from  one  point  of  view,  models 
on  a  sin  ill  scale  of  the  Milky   Way  :  so   that    facts  that  seemed  in- 
teresting to  the  physicist  alone  opened  new    horizons,  in   the   most 

unexpected  way.  to  the  astronomer. 

"  Finally,  when  tin-  geodesist  sees  that  his  telescope  must  be 
displaced  by  several  seconds-of-arc  in  order  to  see  a  signal  that 
he  has  located  with  the  greatest  care,  this  is  but  a  small  fact  :  but 
it  is  a  lac:  of  great  import,  not  only  because  it  reveals  the  exist 
oi  a  small  protuberance  on  the  terrestrial  geoid,  which  might  be 
ol  slight  interest  in  itself,  but  because  this  protuberance  furnishes 
evidence  regarding  the  distribution  01  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 

.ind  hence  regarding  the  past  ot  our  planet,  its  futui  ■ 
the  laws  of  its  development." — Translation  made  for   Tin 

IK  \KY     1  )|(,l   s  I  . 


WHAT   MAKES  JAM   KEEP?— The  use  oi  preserval 

lehyde,    in    jam    is   universally   condemned:   vet    w 
told  in    The  /.an,  et  i  London.  I  >ecember  ;  i  that  this  substance  may 
resent  in  such  sweetmeats  and   is  even   possib 
1  serves  the  fruit.     Says  this  papi 

"  It  would  be  a  somewhat  1  urious  tact  if  i'  proved  that,  aftei 
not  entirel)  t     sugar  but  in  pa 
.aided  as  .in  artificial  preservative     namel) 
greed  that   formaldehyde  is  an  1 
it  oi  its  toughening 
d  and  upon  protein  in  particular.     Ami  ; 
I  appeal  that  formaldehyde  is  readily  formed  in  small  < 
nerely  boiling  solutions  oi  cane-sugar,  the  amount 
—  iblj  on  the  duration  ol  the  boiling 
0  this,  it  would  not  be  surprizing  t<>  rind  formaldehyde  pi 
mis  .is   .1   perfectly    unintentional,  or  even   norma' 

stituent.     Its  presence,  indeed,  may  he  essential  to  tin    I, 
the  jam.     The  subject  deserves  furthet   im 
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EXCAVATING    FOR    THE    SPILLWAY    OF    THE    CATl'N    DAM. 


since  analysis  may  be  put  off  their  guard  and  be  the  means  of  in- 
stituting proceedings  for  fraud  where  no  fraud  exists.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  jam-eating  public  sutlers 
at  all  in  spite  of  the  small  quantities  of  formaldehyde  present  in 
this  favorite  and  nutritious  article  of  diet." 


SAFETY  OF  THE  GATUN  DAM 

"T^HAT  there  is  nothing  in  the  published  criticisms  of  theGatun 
*■  Dam  on  the  Panama  Canal,  we  are  assured  by  reputable 
engineering  journals.  The  reports  that  the  dam  is  Uj  safe  are  stig- 
matized as  sensational  and  misleading,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
not  only  safe,  but  actually  much  stronger  than  necessary.  The 
true  story  of  the  situation  is  thus  told  editorially  in  The  Scientific 
American  CNew  York.  December  26): 

"The  Gatun  Dam.  as  completed,  will  consist  of  an  artificial 
mound  of  sand  and  clay.  135  feet  in  height,  about  1,800  feet  in 
width,  and  extending  for  S.000  or  9,000  feet  across  the  valley  of 
the  Chagres  River  from  hillside  to  hillside.  This  huge  mound  is 
to  be  formed  by  means  of  suction  dredges,  which  will  pump  sand 
and  clay,  mixt  with  water,  from  the  bed  of  the  Chagres  River  below 
the  dam,  on  to  the  site  of  the  dam.  Here,  as  the  water  drain.-, 
away,  the  sand  and  clay  will  settle  into  a  mass  of  very  close  con- 
sistency, so  close  as  to  be  impervious  to  seepage.  In  order  to 
confine  the  deposited  material  within  the  proper  width  of  1,800 
feet,  and  prevent  it  from  flowing  away  with  the  water,  two  walls 
of  loose  rock  are  being  built  entirely  across  the  valley,  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  on  the  upstream  side  or  lake  side  of  the  dam.  and 
the  other  on  the  downstream  side.  The  wall  along  the  upstream 
toe.  as  completed,  will  be  30  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  60  feet  high. 
As  the  rock-till  was  being  built  out  across  the  valley  it  crossed  the 
old  French  canal  channel,  which  runs  through  the  site  of  the  dam. 
During  the  past  2c  years  this  channel  had  become  rilled  with 
silt  and  soft  mud  ;  and  the  engineers  decided  that,  instead  of  ex- 
cavating this  material  until  firm  bottom  was  reached,  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  dump  the  rock  directly  upon  the  mud.  and 
allow  the  rill  as  thus  formed  to  settle  through  the  mud  until  it 
reached  firm  ground.  As  the  fill  was  raised  in  height,  its  weight 
at  length  became  such  that  the  expected  displacement  occurred, 
the  rock  settling  down  and  forcing  the  mud  up  into  mounds  on 
either  side  of  the  fill.  So  far  from  the  settling  causing  any  concern 
to  the  engineers,  it  is  exactly  what  they  expected  to  take  place: 
and  the  greater  the  settlement,  the  more  they  will  lie  pleased. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  and  certainly  nothing  to  warrant  the 
attempt  to  stir  up  public  apprehension,  to  say  nothing  of  Congres- 
sional anxiety,  regarding  the  stability  of  the  dam.  Railroad  em- 
bankments are  being  made  every  day  by  this  very  method  of  dis- 
placement:  and  when  the  rock-fill  at  the  toe  of  the  Gatun  Dam 
has  finally  reached  the  underlying  solid  material,  which  it  will  do 
long  before  the  dam  is  completed,  the  public  need  have  no  anxiety 
as  to  further  settlement." 

The  editor  of  Engineering   News  (New  York.  December  24) 


makes  use  of  some  pretty  strong  language  on  this  subject.     He 

says  : 

"The  structure  at  Gatun  is  as  sound  and  safe  as  any  engineering 
work  could  possibly  be.  Indeed,  the  criticism  of  the  design  made 
to  us  personally  by  one  well-known  engineer  expert  in  earth-dam 
construction  is  that  the  dam  is  so  absolutely  safe  that  at  least  half 
its  width  is  wholly  useless.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the 
long  toe  of  the  dam  on  the  seaward  side  is  a  concession  to  the  fears 
and  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  engineers  originally  connected 
with  the  work  who  were  better  posted  on  bridge  and  railway  work 
than  on  dam  construction 

"It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  as  we  have  shown  above,  to  account 
for  the  alarmist  reports  concerning  the  Panama  plans  and  work. 


EXCAVATING    FOR    THE  LOCK   Sill,   GATUN    DAM 

besides  the  interviews  given  out  by  the  disgruntled  ones,  whose 
ideas  did  not  prevail,  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  news- 
papers give  large  space  to  every  scare  story  from  Panama  and 
practically  ignore  statements  of  responsible  engineers  giving  the 
real  truth.  The  settling  of  the  waste  rock  dumped  in  the  mud  in 
the  old  French  canal  channel  along  the  south  toe  of  the  dam  has 
been  magnified  into  a  disaster  of  ominous  portent  to  the  whole 
work.  Stories  concerning  it  have  been  published  in  ten  thousand 
newspapers  while  hardly  one  has  published  the  real  truth — that 
the  settlement  of  the  rock  was  expected  to  occur  and  saved  the 
needless  expense  of  dredging  out  the  layer  of  soft  mud  before 
dumping  the  rock." 

A  NON-MAGNETIC  YACHT— The  Carnegie  Institution  has 
just  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  to  be 
known  as  the  magnetic  survey  yacht  Carnegie,  to  be  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  or  steel  or  any  other  magnetic  metal.  She  will  be 
used  to  make  an  accurate  magnetic  survey  of  the  ocean.  Says 
The  Iron  .  Ige  (New  York,  December  17) : 

"The  vessel  will  be  155  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  draft. 
ntinued  on  third f>ae;c following .) 
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nd  barkentinc-rigged.     It  will  cost  approximately  £125,000.     It 
ill  lie  primarily  a  sailing-vessel,  but  will  be  equipped  \\  i 1 1 1  auxil- 

irv  power  togn  .in  hour.     Thispowei  will  be 

applied  by  gas-engines.     I  he  propelling  engines,  machinery,  and 
ther  metal  parts  on  the  craft  will  be  chiefly  bronze.     Manganese 

let. il  and  gun  metal  will  also  1  ■■  Every  bolt,  nail.  bar. 

nd  brace  in  the  vessel  will  be  naterials.    The  anchors 

|]  be  of  bronze.     There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 

rank  shaft  in  the  engine  can   b(  ol   this  metal.      It  it 

liotild  turn  out  that  this  p  r  ,,i  steel,  it  will  he  the  only 

;    this  metal  employed  on    the  entire   vessel.      The   first 

oi   the  Carnegie  will  be  to  the  north,  visiting  Hudson  Bay 

enland." 


AN  ELECTRIC  SAFETY  VALVE 

\  DEVICE  that  acts  toward  a  high-tension  electric  currrent 
precisely  as  an  ordinal  \  safety-valve  does  toward  a  steam- 
oiler  is  now  in  successful  use  on  many  electric  systems.  It  de- 
ends  on  the  formation  of  an  insulating  layer  on  certain   metals. 

which    disappears    when    the 
tension  rises    above  a  limit, 
•  the  safety-valve  opens 

when  the  steam-pressure  ex- 
ceeds a  specified  amount.  In 
these  "electrolytic  valves."  as 
they  are  called,  magnesium 
and  aluminum  are  two  of  the 
metals  most  commonly  used. 
In  La  Nature  (Paris,  Novem- 
ber 21)  A.  Troller  describes 
how  such  a  "valve"  is  made 
and  how  it  acts  when  formed 
of  aluminum.     He  writes: 


"  Aluminum  possesses,  from 
an  electrical  point  of  view,  a 
very  curious  property.  If  we 
immerse  two  aluminum  elec- 
trodes in  certain  appropriate 
conducting  liquids,  and  pass  a 
current  through  the  circuit 
thus  formed,  we   find  that  it 

stops      almost     instantly,     so 

long  as  the  pressure  is  below 
400  volts.     The  two  plat* 
aluminum      become      covered 
with   a    layer  of    non-conduct- 
oxid,    which     resists     the 

passage  of  the  current.    If  we 

increase   the   electric  tension, 

ivs  provided  it  is  still  be- 

400    volts,     the    current 

then  disappears  again  all 

tly,  and  the  thi<  I  ie  insulating  layer  iin  leases,      but 

hen"  ensionol  |or  volts,  which  is  called  the 'critical 

1   aluminum,   t  ..i  oxid  becomes  permanently 

■  ly.      It"  the  tension  tails  below 
1,    and    the  cuirent    is  .11 

simple    arrangement   of   two 

I  urn  in  11  in  plates  w  ill  stop  any  current  oi  less  than  400  volts  and 

ions  :    in    a   system  ol    electi  k 
istri'''  the  aluminum  • 

arth,  it  maj  l»- 

nsioii  on  the    I 
"Its.  all  01  ilie   aluminum 

and  them  volts  has  been  de 

ided  upon  idmissible  on  the  line,  we 

hat  tl  ah  e.  wo!  ! 

I  ly  like  tl,.  .us  and  allows 

i in    boiler  exceeds 
he  dangei  point. 

"  In  reality,  t!  ■  1  ma    is   usually 


much  abovi   400  volts.     But  it   is  sufficient  to  arrange  in  series  a 
sufficient  ei    "i    aluminum  electrodes,  separated  from  each 

other  by  a  layer  of  the  liquid,  to  give  the  "valve  '  any  desired  de- 
gree oi  i'  stance.  Thus,  with  eleven  elements  in  series,  the 
'valve  "  w  i.l  not  open  unless  the  tension  exceed  4,000  volts.  Elec- 
tricians ate  very  hopeful  of  results  from  this  system  of  protection. 
"We  know  that  long  transmission-lines,  with  which  our  indus- 
trial distin  :s  are  now  covered,  are  exposed  togreat  dangers.     One 

of  the  in.-;  serious  ol  these  is  excessive  tension,  which  many 
causes  ma)  bring  about.  It  may.  lor  instance,  be  caused  by  the 
unskilful  or  too  sudden  manipulation  of  apparatus  connected  with 
the  line,  or  by  lightning.  The  Consequences  may  be  most  serious 
to  the  machinery  and  to  the  line  itself;  and  consumers  are  at  the 
ol  such  accidents. 
"  It  may  lie  easily  understood  that  the  arrangement  of  aluminum 
plates  described  above  may  relieve  such  excessive  tension.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  given  excellent  results,  and  it  is  now  being 
tried  in  France  on  the  lines  of  the  Mediterranean  Coast  Electric 
Company.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  use  of  these  devices 
become-  general  a  new  outlet  will  be  created  for  the  aluminum 
industry,  which  has  grown  so  important  recently  in  France." — 
Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Did 


ICE:    PURE  AND  IMPURE 

IT  has  been  generally  believed  that  many  disease  germs  are  not 
killed  at  the  freezing-point,  and  that  therelore  ice  in  ordinary 
storage,  if  made  from  infected  water,  remains  permanently  danger- 
ous. We  recently  quoted  the  results  of  experiments  seeming  to 
show  that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  it  would  now  appear  that  the 
freezing  temperature  kills  all  germs  if  it  is  only  maintained  long 
enough.  All  ice,  therefore,  when  stored  for  a  sufficient  time,  be- 
comes germ-free  and  is  healthful.  Says  American  .\fediiinc 
(Philadelphia,  December)  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject  : 

"  The  sterility  of  old  ice  from  infected  waters  is  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  as  far  as  public  health  is  concerned,  that  it  is 
somewhat  strange  it  does  not  receive  more  comment.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  I'rudden  made  his  classical  experiment  in  freezing 
water  infected  with  pathogenic  organisms  and  then  recovering 
them  some  weeks  later.  Since  then  the  medical  profession — par- 
ticularly the  health  authorities — have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
freezing  is  more  or  less  harmless  to  sewage-borne  disease  germs, 
and  that  ice  is  always  dangerous.  Within  only  a  few  years  has  it 
been  discovered  that  freezing  is  so  injurious  to  protoplasm  that  in 
the  course  oi  time  all  organisms  die.  I'rudden  did  not  carry  his 
tesis  far  enough. 

"  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  of  New  York,  and 

others  show  that  in  three  days  halt   the  fro/en  bacilli  are  dead,  in 
se\  en  days  seven  eighths,  and  in  four  w  eeks  the  water  is  as  pui 

tho  filtered;  alter  four  months  the  danger  is  negligible  and 
six  months  there  is  no  danger.     It  is  understood  thai  ot 

ha\  e  I  ieen  made,  but  the  results  have  not  been  given  that  wide  pub- 

licitj  demanded  by  public  safety.     It  takes  time  foi  cold  to  kill 

the  organisms,  and  there  is  some  danger  alter  all." 

The  crusade  lor  pure  ice  should  be  kepi  up,  howevei 
this  writer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  remarkabl)  emics 

aie  recorded  in  which  the   Maine  has  been  definitely  I'M    upoi 
I  Ie  continues : 

"  Then-  was  just  such  .u\  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  an  Aimi  ican  in- 
stitution some  years  ago  and  the  live  organisms  wen 
from  the  ice  cut  from  a  river  a  short  distance  below  itlct. 

<  Mher  epidemics  or  isolated  cases  have  been  similarly  tl 

hI  in  Europe.     Even  it  we  had  no  such  evident 

wants  lo  drink  frozen  sewage,  tho  its  germs  be  as  t\r.u\  as  a  dooi 

nail.     The  high  cost  may  compel  us  to  permit  compani 

Crop  from  contaminated  waters  unlit  lor  drinking,  pnn 

il   is  stoied  under  public  seal  and  is  not   sold  until  tests  show 

be  harmless. "  It  has  been  customs*}   foi  some  companies  t< 

ice  immediately  below  sewer  outlets.     This  disgustin 

trade   should    be   ended   once   and    lor   all,  and   its  j >i .  >- 

nioters  driven  out  of  business,  even  if  their  goods  are  sterih 

il    months.      For   the   present,  and    until   all  deah  1 

arrange  to  harvest  uncontaminated  ice.  the  crops  from   slightly 
1  ontaminated  sources  migbl  be  passed  under  the  above  restrictions 


I'M.'. 
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as  to  storage.     The  problem  is  to  determine  how  much  com-, 
don  oi  sterile  sewage  the  public  palate  will  tolerate,  how  long  io 
keep  the  ice,  and  what  degree  of  contamination  is  prohibitive 

"  Infected  artificial  ice  is  a  verj  serious  matter,  because  it  is  soli 
immediately  after  manufacture,  and  t ho  organisms  present  are 
virulent.  It  was  found  iii  the  District  ol  Columbiathat  some  oi 
the  factories  were  horribly  filthy  and  colon  bacilli  were  recovered 
from  the  ice.  Occasionally  the  methods  are  so  filthy  that  the  i<  e 
contains  more  bacteria  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  made. 
Our  confidence  in  artificial  ice  lias  been  sadly  mispiaced.  It'  this 
ice  we  for  some  months,  it  too  would  become  sterih 

it  is  impractical  to  lock  up  capital  in  this  way.  This  newly  dis 
covered  disgusting  practise  may  full)  account  for  the  distribution 
of  typhoid,  and  it  is  high  time  that  ice  factories  be  pieced  tinder 
restraint  am  compelled  to  be  decent  enough  to  respect  public 
health." 


THE  SEA   MORE  STABLE  THAN  THE 
LAND 

"  I  "HE  popular  view  of  the  earth  as  solid  and  immovable  will 
■*•  not  bear  close  examination.  Not  only  is  it  subject  to  vio- 
lent tantrums,  which  we  call  earthquakes,  but  it  has  slow  heaving 
motions,  rising  here  and  falling  there.  It  is  the  ocean  that  is 
really  stable,  for  its  level  is  practically  unalterable.  Says  Andrew 
Wilson,  in  an  interesting  article  in  The  Illustrated  London  News 
(December  19) : 

"Closer  research  serves  entirely  to  reverse  the  popular  opinions 
concerning  the  stability  of  land  and  the  instability  of  the  sea. 
The  ocean  really  obeys  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  behavior 
of  water  in  a  bowl.  That  water,  we  know,  maintains  its  level. 
To  alter  the  level,  we  should  have  to  enlarge  the  bowl  or  to  con- 
tract it,  or  we  might  raise  the  level  by  pouring  additional  water  in 
or  lower  it  by  taking  so  much  water  out.  The  sea's  level  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  unalterable.  Changes  in  land,  therefore, 
which  seem  to  be  due  to  the  rise  of  the  sea  are  to  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  solid  earth.  Take  the  case  of  the  south  of 
Sweden,  where  there  has  been  sinking  of  land  for  centuries.  It 
the  swamping  of  villages  and  harbors  were  due  to  the  rise  of  the 
Baltic,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  similar  result  accruing 
to  the  opposite  coast.  This  latter  land  margin  is  not  affected  at 
all.  Some  geologists,  indeed,  aver  that  it  is  rising.  It  is  clear,  on 
any  view  of  the  sea's  part  in  the  matter,  that  we  can  not  have 
water  rising  on  the  one  side  of  the  Baltic  and  subsiding  or  re- 
maining stationary  on  the  other  side.  All  such  alterations  of  level, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  land,  and  are  due  to  slow  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust.  The  sea  remains  ever  the  same — impassive  and 
unaltering. 

"The  risin."  ^i  land  i...  of  course,  balanced  by  its  subsidence  in 
sinking.  This  latter  action  is  much  less  easy  to  trace  in  a  measure, 
for  the  'out-of-sight,  out-of-mind'  principle  applies  here,  and  land, 
besides,  may  be  actually  destroyed  by  the  sea.  an  action  which 
has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sinking  of  any  area  or 
coast. 

"There  are  many  interesting  evidences  of  land-rising  to  be 
noted  even  by  the  casual  observer.  The  case  of  raised  beaches  is 
one  5n  point.  We  find  these  on  the  coast-lines  of  Britain,  ranging 
from  the  links  de;<r  to  the  heart  of  golfers,  representing  a  gradual 
rise  of  the  coast  and  giving  us  the  sand  of  the  old  beaches,  often 
far  inland,  to  terraced  risings  which  tell  us  of  periodical  elevations 
and  rests.      More  than   tin's,  we  find  hells  high  up  on 

mountains  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  older  philosophers 
explained  the  presence  of  such  marine  relics  by  the  theory  that 
they  were  left  by  tie  Flood,  a  view  of  matters  wdiich  certainly  does 
not  explain  their  local  character  in  a  sense,  and  the  absence  of  uni- 
versal remnants  of  the  Deluge. 

"There  is  a  very  apt  illustration  of  land  rise,  concise  in  its  terms. 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  Ponza  Islands,  which  lie  off 
the  coast  of  Italy.  Here,  the  largest  island  of  the  group  is 
Palmarola.  It  is  divided  by  a  kind  of  basin,  open  on  the  west 
side  and  shelving  down  to  the  beach.  At  its  lower  part,  there  are 
found  remains  of  sea-woven  tubes  constructed  of  lime,  and  other 
evidences  of  sea-life,  these,  however,  being  all  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Now  intervenes  a  significant  piece  of  geological  history. 


In    1786   the    islands    were    visited    1>\     Dolomieu.      lie   writes   that 

Palmarola  was  divided  in  two  l>\  .1  canal  capable  oi  admitting  a 
barge.     His  remarks  are  duly   illustrated  by  a  map,  in  which  the 

canal  is  depicted.      It  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  presenl  basin. 
above  the  high-water  mark.      It  is  calculated  that    here  a   rise   o[ 
iel  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the  change. 
"We  have  at  Cagliari,  on  the  south  of  Sardinia,  deposits   01 

marine  shells  and  also   ol    ancient    pottery,  existing  at  a  height    oi 

between  200  and  300  feel  above  sea-level.  This  rise  must  there- 
fore have  taken  place  within  the  human  period.  Now  all  these 
movements,  including  those  of  subsidence  as  well,  are  undoubtedly 

(.\^\v  to  the  fact  that    we  live   on   a   globe   the   interior  of  which   re- 
mains  in   a   state  of    fervent    heat  :    A    cooled  down    orb.  liki 
moon,  suffers  from  no  such  exigencies. 

"We  relate  these  slow  land  movements  in  turn  to  other,  but 
quicker,  upturnings  of  the  earth's  crust.  Earthquakes  illustrati 
land  movements  which  differ  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from 
those  we  have  been  discussing.  Some  earthquakes  suddenly  ele- 
vate land,  others  cause  it  to  subside.  In  1X22  the  whole  coast-line 
ot  Chile  was  suddenly  elevated  by  an  earthquake  shock  to  an  ex- 
tent of  at  least  four  feet.  Beds  of  shells  were  left  to  rot  and  de- 
compose, being  permanently  raised  from  the  sea.  Sir  Charles 
I. yell  computed  that  a  mass  of  land  was  thus  added  to  Chile  equal 
in  bulk  to  100,000  Great  Pyramids,  taking  the  mass  of  the  Pyramid 
at  6,000.000  tons.  If,  therefore,  land  sinks,  and  the  sea  destroys 
it.  we  find  a  compensating  action  in  the  gain  our  earth  exhibits 
from  the  rise  of  the  crust." 


BACTERIA  THAT  SHINE— Among  bacteria  which  await  further 
examination,  says  The  Graphic  (London,  December  26),  are  tin. 
light-giving  bacteria,  of  which  the  commonest  form,  the  Bacterium 
fihosphoreum,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  many  interesting  ex- 
periments by  Prof.  II.  Molisch,  of  Prague.     We  read  : 

"lie  has  shown  that  the  luminosity  of  living  organisms  is  a 
chemical  process  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  substance  in  the 
interior  of  ceils,  which,  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  and  water, 


PEA    GERMS     rURNING     rOWARD    BA(    IlkiM     LIGH 

Professor  Molisch  has  succeeded   in   making  a  lamp  of   lumi 
bacteria,  which  gives  sufficient  light   for  photographic  purposes,  its 
rays  also  attracting  germinating  plants. 

becomes  luminous.     This  substance  he  has  tentatively  called  'pho- 
Professor  Molisch  has   succeeded  in   preparing,  with  a 
flask  tilled  with  gelatin  that  has  been  'vaccinated'  with  a 
colon  bacteria,  a  perpetual  lamp.      Its  lighl  intensity  is 

han  that  of  any  candle,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  photographic 
ises,  and  it  is  capable  of  inducing  germinating  plants  (like 
or  lentils)  to  turn  toward  it  as  a  source  of  light  energy.  The 
-triking  feature  of  the  light  is  the  entire  absence  of  heat  rays, 
the  bacteria  solve  a  problem  which  is  the  despair  oi 
and  which  is  to  convert  energy  into  light  without  loss 
to  heat." 
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CHRISTIANITY'S  PROSPECTS  IN  JAPAN 

Ilicted  that  Japan  is  destined,  not  by  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  but  of  her  own  volition,  to  become  a  Christian 
I  .  William  T.  Ellis,  \\  ho  lias  spent  so  much  time-  study- 
ng  religious  conditions  in  the  East,  expresses  this  conviction  in 
utlook  (New  York,  Januar)  16) :  "Gradually  the  believers 
ire  turning  their  two  national  characteristics  of  loyally  and  filial 
everence  into  loyalty  to  Christ  and  filial  re\  erence  for  the  heavenly 
Father,  and  are  teaching  their  neighbors  likewise."  There  is  no 
i  uncertainty  in  the  voire  of  the  native  Christians  as  to  the 
eligious  future  of  their  country.  Mr.  Ellis  asserts.  When  he  asked 
i  native  ii  there  would  be  a  blending  of  Christianity,  Buddhism, 
Hid  Shintoism,  he  was  answered:  "Buddhism  may  be  likened  to 
he  moon  and  Shintoism  to  the  stars,  but  Christianity  to  the  sun  : 
ind  moon  and  stais  must  Ik-  swallowed  up  in  the  light  of  the  sun." 
What  the  Japanese  propose  is  to  form  a  religious  body  of  their 
inn.  Already  so  successful  has  the  missionary  propaganda  of 
he  past  fifty  years  become  that  "the  ordinary  missionary  has,  in 
arge  part,  been  rendered  unnecessary."  The  Japanese  say  that 
hey  have  proved  their  ability  to  create  and  manage  one  of  the 
rreat  navies,  armies,  and  national  administrations  of  the  world, 
ind  to  carry  on  successfully  a  war  witli  the  most  dreaded  Power 
ii  Europe;  why,  then,  should  they  be  dependent  upon  foreigners 
or  the  direction  of  their  religious  enterprises:  Mr.  Ellis  gives 
he  Japanese  view  of  the  situation,  "gathered  from  many  English- 
speaking  Japanese  Christians."  in  the  following  w<  ids  which  he 
lescribes  as  a  view  "roughly  summarized,  and  omitting  the  many 
rxceptions  constantly  cited  "  : 

"The  missionaries  do  not  gel  along  well  with  our  people;  they 
lo  not  understand  us:  except  in  rare  cases,  they  do  not  acquire 
lie  language  well  enough  to  be  acceptable  speakers,  alter  the  first 
:uriosity  concerning  them  has  passed.  The  Japanese  now  prefer 
o  hear  their  own  preachers  rather  than  foreigners.  The  mission- 
iries  have  not  been  discreet  or  economical  in  the  use  of  money. 
rheyhave  often  been  imposed  upon  by  unfit  helpers,  and  they  have 
n  many  cases  stood  in  the  way  of  self-support.  The  missionaries 
lo  not  know  how  to  work  with  the  Japanese.  Since  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  native  church,  the  missionary  (who  is  almost  never  a 
>astor,|  lias  fallen  into  the  place  of  a  mere  manager  or  paymaster. 
I'lie  same  funds  could  be  more  economically  employed  by  the 
apanese.  As  a  measure  of  economy,  why  en<;a£e  a  stranger,  who 
mist  be  dependent  upon  native  assistance  for  his  knowledge  and 
vork.  at  four  times  the  salary  of  the  best  Japanese,  when  the  work 
ould  be  better  done  directly   by   the   latter,  without  antagonisms 

>r  pauperization?  The  foreigner's  style  of  living  makes  talk.  In 
he  port  cities  it  does  not  mail'  itly,  for  there  people  are 

ised  to  the  still  more  sumptuous  life  of    the  foreign  business  men. 

Furthermore  (and.  remember,  1  am  in  ihis  paragraph  merely  re- 

teating    the   Japanese   argument),    the    missionaries  do   not    know 

[apanese  customs,  Japanese  history,  or  Japanese  religions.  Thej 
lo  not  even  read  their  own  books.  Many  of  our  native  preachers 
in-  better  informed  upon  current  theological  themes  than  the 
Americans.     Then,  finally  as  first,  there  are  missionaries  who  do 

iot  treat  the  Japanese  as  equals  and  as  Christian  brothers." 

The  " missionary  position "  is  next  attempted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  tho 
nils  it  is  'harder  to  summarize  because  of  the  great  diversity 

We  lead  : 

"  I  think  I  <  ould  '  ite  authorities  for  each  of  the  following  con 
tentions :  We  are  glad  to  see  the  [apanese  moving  on  to  self-sup 
U <•  are  eagi  i  to  make  ourseb es  unm 
But  the  70,000  native  Christians  are  nol  yet  strong  enough 
ingelize  Japan.     M<  are  siii1  dependent 

upon  the  missioi  ome  of  thi 

poi  ted  as  sell  -suppoi  thej  are  de.nl  ; 

they  have  no  pastors  and  practically  no  <  Oui    | apanese 

brethren  have  nol  j el  leai  ■  '^\w  \  they 

;lo  nol  extend  th<  oul  into 

•  w  and  untoui  hed  pl.i<  es.     Not  is  it  quite  fail  to  .isk  that  tin 


control  01  onary,  .md  the  money  he  represents,  be  placed 

in  the  hands  ol  men  unused  to  trusteeship  or  the  administration  of 
fiduciary  funds.  This  latter  point  is  a  delicate  one.  Some  of  the 
Japanese  tell  us  that  the  whole  agitation  is  the  work  of  a  tew  lead- 
ers who  want  to  control  the  native  church,  besides,  this  whole 
matter  is  not  giving  nearly  so  much  concern  elsewhere  as  it  is  in 
Tokyo.  I'm  these  Tokyo  men  who  aie  agitating  cooperation  and 
independence  out  into  the  country,  where  they  have  no  Christianity 
.it  all  to  quibble  about,  and  the  ferment  will  soon  subside.  There 
is  really  nerd  and  a  hearty  welcome  tor  new  missionaries  in  the 
interior.  The  foreigners  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  train  up 
a  strong,  sell  reliant,  and  efficient  native  leadership.  The  misun- 
derstandings that  occur  are  largely  due  to  Japanese  sensitiveness. 
nl\'  most  missionaries  are  at  greatest  pains  to  recognize  the 
Japanese  rights  at  all  times,  and  to  consider  their  feelings.  See 
how  all  our  schools  have  Japanese  directors  and  Japanese  princi- 
pals: and  how  no  word  of  criticism  of  the  Japan*  - 
America.  We  are  ready  to  m  ike  any  arrangements  for  cooperation. 
or  mission  subordination,  that  will  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
Japan." 

Japan  is  not  turning  to  Christianity  en  masse,  this  writer  avers, 
and  "to  predict  aswift  and  easy  victory  of  the  cross  is  to  shut  one's 

eyes  to  the  true  situation."     Growth   is  not  unlike   what  it  is  here. 
as  the  writer  shows  : 

"Christianity  grows  in  Japan  unsensationally.  Its  progress  is 
by  its  taking  hold  of  individual  lives  one  by  one.  Christian  work 
in  Japan  is  very  much  like  Christian  work  in  America  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  no  dealing  with  the 'heathen  '  (a  tabooed  word 
here  1  in  the  mass,  except  by  the  slow  creation  of  a  Christian  sen- 
timent. The  very  quietness  of  the  movement,  and  its  individual- 
istic character,  is  what  will  set  .it  naught  the  calculations  of  Tokyo 
statesmen.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  not  with  observation 
nor  by  imperial  edict.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Christianity  is  spreading  in  Japan  as  a  silent  leaven.  1  have 
seen  too  many  bible  classes  at  work,  and  have  visited  too  many 
Christian  schools,  and  worshiped  with  too  many  native  churches, 
to  entertain  doubt  on  that  score." 


NEED  OF  CHURCH   INFLUENCE 

]"  K.  TAFT,  in  speaking  before  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  recently,  emphasized  the  influence  ot  the 
Church  upon  civilization  and  its  usefulness  in  aiding  governmental 
development.  As  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  he  referri  1  to  the  "moral  awakening  "  during  the  last  four 
as  an  indication  of  the  healthful  state  of  our  civilization. 
The  people  had  demanded  a  moral  reform,  he  said,  and  in  this  the 
clergy  " must  take  an  important  part."     In  his  experiences  in  the 

.North  and  South  and  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Taft  said,  he  had 
been  able  to  Study  many  different  phases  of  civilization,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  church  influence.      I  le  continued  : 

"Leaving  out  the  sectional  distinctions,  the  indispensable 
(in  e  of  church  influence  in  the  improvement  in  our  civilization,  no 

one  '  -n\  be  blind  to  who  has  shared  in  the  slightest  the  responsi- 
bility for  government  and  the  responsibility  for  improvement  in  a 
people  as  I  have.  That  was  a  responsibility  in  respect  to  a  race 
that  is  now  in  a  stale  of  Christian  tutelage  and  must  be  uplifted, 
in  my  judgment,  through  us  and  our  guidance,  before  we  shall 

have  discharged  the  obligation  that  Providence  has  thrust  upon  us. 
And  ill  the  study   of   the  development    it    has  made   has  been  made 

known  to  me  the  enormous  influence  that  the  Church  must  exi 
in  order  to  make  our  progress  there  effective.     The  Roman-Catho- 
lic church  was  there  for  years,  and  preserved  thai  state  nl  Chris- 

lian  tutelage  tO  which  I  have  referred.  NOW  the  ban  has  been 
removed  from  other  denominations,  and  they  are  all  in  there  on  .\n 
equal  it)   in   the  spirit  of   Christian  emulation.      Without  the  moral 

influence  of  the  churches  there  we  could  not  accomplish  anything. 

"  It  is  difficult  Sometimes  tO  explain  tO  one  who  has  been  used 
to  the  (lose  union  of  Church  and  State,  such  as  was  preserved  in 
Spain.    BUC(1    as    is   preserved    in    some    other    countries,  the    real 
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attitude  of  the  American  Government  toward  the  Church.  He  as 
sumes  that  if  we  separate  the  Church  from  the  Mate  it  means  that 
the  Statedoes  not  favor  the  Church.  1  had  the  honor  to  represent 
tliis  country  in  a  transaction  oi  a  business  character  with  Leo 
XIII.  at  the  Vatican,  anil  there  1  pointed  out  to  him.  with  all  the 
emphasis  possible,  that  the  separation  oi  Church  ami  State  was  in 
the  interest  ot  the  Church,  and  that  in  America  he  could  count  on 
the  sustaining  of  the  rights  oi  the  Church  and  its  encouragement 
by  every  legitimate  means  on  the  part  oi  the  people,  without  its 
assuming  any  governmental  function  or  having  any  governmental 
right,  such  as  it  has  in  other  countries.  It  comes  over  me  every 
once  in  a  while,  when  1  am  charged  with  accomplishing  something 
anions  a  people,  how  absolutely  essential  it  is  that  we  should  have 
the  influence  of  the  Church  behind  everything  that  we  do." 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  RELIGIOUS  SIDE 

SAX  FRANCISCO  presents  to  evangelical  Christianity  a 
challenge  for  missionary  help,  asserts  Dr.  George  E.  Burlin- 
game  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper  on  its  religious  and  denomi- 
national condition.  We  dealt  on  January  9  with  San  Francisco's 
" irreligion  " :  now  we  present  from  the  article  in  The  Standard 
(Baptist.  Chicago,  January  2)  the  writer's  summary  of  this  city's 
denominational  forces.  'The  Roman-Catholic  Church  bulks  largest, 
having  a  population,  as  Catholic  sources  aver,  of  from  200,000  to 
240.000.  There  are  35  parishes  :  37  parochial  schools,  with  14,000 
children.  There  are  5.500  youths  of  both  sexes  in  schools  of 
higher  education.  "The  influence  of  Romanism  is  all-powerful  in 
every  department  of  life,  political,  educational,  and  institutional," 
it  is  asserted ;  but  this  Protestant  writer  disbelieves  that  "its  in- 
fluence is  making  for  the  evangelization  of  the  city,  or  that  it  is 
the  strongest  factor  in  the  effort  for  moral  uplift." 

From  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions  made  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  there  is  basis  lor  the  assertion  that  "  Protestantism,  as 
measured  by  the  membership  of  the  churches,  made  no  gains  in 
the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  lire."  "  In  1876,  in  a 
total  population  of  240.000,  there  were  10,000  members  of  Protest- 
ant churches.  In  1906.  with  double  the  population,  the  Protestant 
factor  was  unchanged."  The  Presbyterians  are  the  largest  body. 
Including  2  United  Presbyterian  churches  there  are  22  churches 
with  a  total  membership  of  3.400.  Five  churches  have  been  formed 
within  the  past  year  or  so.  The  Methodists  come  next,  of  whom 
we  read  : 

"The  Methodists  have  13  churches  with  a  membership  of  2,540; 
a  deaconesses'  training-school  ;  a  large  book  concern,  a  newspaper, 
and  a  bishop  whose  headquarters  are  here.  Central  Church,  the 
strongest  and  most  influential,  has  recently  been  assured  $100,000 
from  the  General  Conference  edifice  fund,  and  will  command  for 
its  new  down-town  plant  a  total  for  land  and  building  of  $225,000. 
Probably  this  splendid  organization  will  take  first  place  in  the 
future  as  the  evangelizing  force  of  the  great  hotel  and  apartment- 
house  field  down-town  in  the  burned  district.  Its  ample  resources 
will  make  possible  a  work  which  no  other  church  can  undertake 
at  present." 

Wise  leadership  and  the  command  of  large  wealth,  permeated 
with  much  evangelical  spirit  and  zeal,  have  made  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  potent  element  in  the  present-day  life  of  San  Francisco. 
Further : 

"Since  the  fire  the  Crocker  estate  has  donated  the  family  home- 
stead, an  entire  block  on  Nob  Hill,  for  a  cathedral  site,  and  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  the  noted  London  architect.  Bodley 
(recently  deceased),  for  a  great  building  designed  to  foster  many 
enterprises  for  the  improvement  of  moral  and  social  conditions  as 
well  as  for  the  worship  of  God.  There  are  13  churches  and 
missions  in  the  city,  with  a  total  membership  of  2.483.  The 
Pacific  Churchman  is  published  here." 

Congregationalism  is  "less  aggressive  than  the  bodies  above 
enumerated."     There  are  14  churches,  with  a  membership  of  2,295. 


The  "First  Church  "was  the  first  to  rebuild,  and  from  its  location 

in  the  hotel  and  apartment  house  distrit  t  it  will"share  with  the 
Central  Methodist    Chmehthe    main    responsibilit)    foi    the   lowei 

n  close-range  work."    The  story  of  the  smaller  denominations 

is  this  : 

"The  Disciples   have    |  churches,  with   a    membership   oi    about 

800,  and  are  growing  steadily.     There  are   i|  Lutheran  chinches. 

of  which  3  .lie  (  ,ei  111.111  (  S\  nodical),  with  2,243  members.  Figures 
.lie    not  at  hand   concerning    the    remainder   oi     this  group.      TWO' 

Swedenborgian  congregations  exist  in  a  quiet  nay.  To  one  oi 
them  the  First  Baptist  Church  is  indebted  for  a  temporary  home 
(at  a  good  rental),  lor  the  past  thirty  months.  The  Christian 
Science  Church,  which,  under  a  rule  recently  promulgated  from 

boston,  declines  to  give   information  as  to  its   membership,  has  in 
its  First  Church  400  members,  and  is  just  organizing  two  new  con 
gregations.     The  Unitarians  have  one  congregation,  the  product 
of  the  famous  patriot,  Thomas  Starr  King,  its  most  brilliant  pastor. 

They  have  a  paper  and  book-depository  for  propagating  Uni- 
tarianism." 

The  Baptist,  the  writer's  own  denomination,  tho  among  the  first 
on  th«  field,  has  "been  outstript  in  the  race  because  of  poor  facili- 
ties, inadequate  support  in  their  missionary  enterprises,  and,  pos- 
sibly, other  reasons. "  There  are  10  churches  with  a  membership. 
of  i,i  16. 

Despite  the  "dreary  annals  of  the  past,"  the  "desolating calamity 
of  1906,"  and  "the  deadly  plague  of  worldliness  and  sin  which 
ravages  the  city  at  will,"  the  writer  sees  signs  of  better  things.. 
We  read  : 

"Half  a  century  ago,  sober  and  anxious  students  of  the  moral1 
condition  of  San  Francisco  looked  for  its  redemption  through  the- 
influx  of  a  better  life  from  the  Fast.  The  deliverance  has  been 
long  in  coming.  Too  often  the  Easterner  dropt  his  religion  in  the- 
Sierras  or  at  Panama  and  became  himself  the  subject  of  redemp- 
tion. .  .  .  Yet  the  others  have  been  coming,  and  they  are  coming 
now,  and  they  must  come  in  greater  numbers  to  share  in  the  growth 
and  the  glory  of  this  twentieth-century  New  York  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Kentucky  and  other 
Baptist  territory  will  contribute  in  larger  measure  men  and  women 
who  share  the  load  with  those  who  have  borne  so  bravely  the  heat 
and  burden  of  a  lonely  and  wearisome  day. 

"A  further  indication  of  coming  victory  is  found  in  the  tendency 
to  unification  among  the  evangelical  Christians.  Notable  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  respect  within  the  past  few  years,  as  witness- 
great  missionary  and  temperance  conferences,  the  concerted  effort 
for  the  protection  and  care  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  last  spring, 
and  the  vigorous  Church  Federation,  in  which  organization  our 
own  pastor,  Louis  J.  Sawyer,  is  a  conspicuous  figure  This  grow- 
ing unification  neither  promises  nor  proposes  church  union,  but 
aims  at  defying  and  defeating  sin  and  vice  and  coiruption  by  mar- 
shaling against  organized  evil  the  organized  forces  of  righteousness. 

"A  third  hopeful  element  in  the  redemption  of  San  Francisco  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rapid  and  sturdy  growth  of  a  large  community 
across  the  bay,  whose  moral  and  spiritual  life  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  the  metropolis,  and  whose  influence  must  be  felt  in  a  reflex 
action  for  righteousness.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  lies- 
practically  a  continuous  city,  divided  into  three  municipalities 
which  together  contain  at  least  300.000  people.  Berkeley  is  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  California  and  has  banished  the  saloons. 
It  is  a  refined  and  cultured  Christian  community,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  any  similar  city  in  the  land.  Oakland  and  Alameda  are 
cities  of  many  homes,  and  evangelical  religion  is  far  more  in  evi- 
dence in  all  these  trans-bay  cities  than  in  the  metropolis.  They 
are  in  large  measure  bedrooms  for  San  Francisco,  and  profit  by 
the  greater  city's  loss  ;  but  their  recent  remarkable  development, 
both  economically  and  religiously,  promises  a  new  force  which 
must  influence  and  affect  helpfully  the  effort  to  evangelize  and  re- 
deem their  sister  city  by  the  Golden  Oate. 

"Not  even  the  terrible  and  destructive  holocaust  of  1906  is  with- 
out its  promise  of  future  blessing.  A  city  and  its  institutions  may 
develop  traditions,  even  within  sixty  years,  which  become  burden- 
some fetters,  delaying  progress  and  retarding  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture into  untried  fields  of  activity,  businessmen  have  found  that 
the  clean  break  with  old  methods  and  old  habits  and  old  systems 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  more  modern  and  more- 
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extensive  enterprises.     Ne«  buildings  have  brought  new  conveni- 

contrivances   for  more  and   lietter  work.     Nor  is  the 

principle  less  applicable  in  the  sphere  <>r  religion.     The  great  up- 

ed  readjustment  and  relinement  which  would  else 

utterly  unattainable.     Churches  are  now  being  la 

more  wisely  and  built  with  more   provision,  and    in  spite  of  their 

ship,  they  are   facing  their 
work  with  a  new  confidence  and  .1  new  vision." 


PERILS  OF   PSYCHOTHERAPY 

SOME  apprehensions  <»i  the  psychotherapeutic  movement  are 
created  by  the  statement  ol  one  ol  its  practitioners  that  it  is 
the  I  unction  of  Christ's  ministers  to  forgive  sins.  This  declara- 
tion is  credited  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Chicago  and  his 
church  journal.  The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia),  thinks  this 
position  men-  dangerous  than  the  simple  practise  ol  Gospel  meth- 
ods of  helping  those  anywise  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate. 
tian  Work  (New  York;  is  quoted  as  not  seeing  "why 
such  a  statement  should  he  startling  to  the  Protestant  nfind." 
holding  that  "the  Church  as  a  whole  has  never  receded  from  the 
position  that  it  has  power,  divinely  given  of  its  Lord,  to  forgive 
the  sins  of  men."  The  Christian  Work  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Episcopal  prayer-hook,  in  the  general  absolution,  in  support  ol  its 
position,  whereupon  The  Presbyterian  makes  this  comment  : 

"This  is  illustrative  of  the  danger  of  the  sort  of  interpretation 
alleged  by  many  of  the  psychotherapists.  Without  entering  now 
into  the  discussion  ol  the  healing  of  disease,  we  must  dissent  from 
The  Christian  Work's  reading  of  the  prayer-hook.  The  book 
only  says  that  Cod  hath  given  power  and  authority  to  his  ministers 
to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  abso- 
lution and  remission  of  their  sins.  That  is  very  different  from 
assuming  tin-  priestly  power  ol  actual  forgiveness.  The  power 
given  even  to  the  apostles  was  declarative.  That  power  remains, 
no  doubt,  witli  the  members  of  the  Christian  body  in  all  time. 
Any  one  of  us  m.iv  say  to  his  neighbor  that  if  he  sincerely  repents 
and  forsakes  hi-  -ins.  they  are  forgiven.  But  we  can  not  say  that 
we  ourselves  have  authority  to  forgive.  We  may  only  repeat  the 
blessed  message  ol  the  gospel  in  Christ.  Whosoever  repents  and 
'puts  forth  faith  on  him.  dying  for  sins,  does  receive  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  hut  only  for  Christ's  sake  and  on  account  of  his  death. 
We  must  still  say  'hat  the  Church  and  its  members  have  the 
authority  to  declare  the  forgiveness  of  .sins,  but  not  the  power  ol 
forgi  elf.     The  question  of  the  people  concerning  Christ, 

•Who  can  forgh  e  sins  hut  ( lod  alone?  '  touched  the  truth.      No  one 

can  fo  -l.ut  God.    Jesus  Christ  is  God.     His  people  are 

.  upon  the  basis  of  his  work  and  word,  declare  the 
-.  but  they  surely  can  not  grant  it. 
"It    •  i-.    therefore,  that   our  brother  who   has  been   so 

ipj  >s  in  serious  danger  ol  being  betrayed 
Jtly   function  of  all    believers.     And 
vil!  discredit   his  psychotherapy.     It  is  most  im- 
d   blessing  which   are  in  this  newly   prac- 
■  >!    (  .oil's   |m\  e  shall  not   be  pel  \ 
A  In.   pi  .Hi  ; 
'     I 

sins  to  those  wh< 
not  permit  an; 

I  .1    W  ol  1..       N 

i 

.  .ik  well  • 
| 


"I  he  first  peril  is  that  men  even  with  intellectual  preparedness 
will  enter  on  the  work  who  lack  the  special  gifts  required.  As 
The  <  ongregationalist  long  ago  remarked,  not  every  minister  has 
the  combination  <>i  qualities  which  the  work  requires.     Ther 

men  ol  Cod  who  do  not  wear  the  cloth,  and  it  may  ultimately  be. 
as  Dr.  Cabot  hints,  that  the  work  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  settle- 
ment workers.  Coolness  of  head  must  go  with  warmth  of  heart. 
Reticence  must  temper  the  indispensable  enthusiasm.  The  pro- 
mal  relationship  must  never  be  forgotten  even  where  the 
human  touch  to  he  effective  must  be  personal.  The  Emmanuel 
worker  must  by  look  and  word  invite  all  confidence  and  give  none. 
He  must  hedge  himself  about  with  the  social  conventions  faith- 
fully observed  by  the  reputable  neurologist  and  yet  not  let  them 
be  obtrusive.  He  must  know  how.  first,  to  help,  anil  then  lor  their 
good  to  have  done  with  psychical  parasites.  The  minister  who 
can  not  do  these  things  will  never  acquire  the  requisite  skill  and 
authority  in  dealing  with  the  neurasthenic  and  the  psychasthenic. 
He  will  make  a  failure  of  the  work  itself  and  do  hurt  to  hischurch. 
He  will  come  to  grief  upon  his  limitations,  and  bring  his  church 
to  grief  upon  his  folly. 

" The  second  peril  comes  with  the  temptation  to  overorgani/e. 
The  average  church,  certainly  the  church  where  there  is  no 
ant.  can  not  manage  the  elaborate  machinery  of  Emmanuel  Church 
in  boston,  whose  rector  has  adequate  assistance,  salaried  and 
voluntary.  The  class  and  clinic  can  not  both  be  managed  perhaps 
by  the  average  minister  without  the  abandonment  of  some  impor- 
tant lines  of  parish  policy.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many 
churches  the  Wednesday-evening  prayer-meeting  would  take  a  new 
lease  of  life  if  it  were  Emmanuelized,  the  circumstances  must  in 
every  case  be  taken  into  due  consideration.  Haste  must  be  made 
slowly." 

Mr.  Powell  recommends  that  in  the  small  cities  and  larger  towns 
all  the  churches  "unite  in  a  Wednesday-evening  Emmanuel  diss 
to  take  the  place  of  the  conventional  prayer-meeting,  long  since 
outworn  in  many  a  community."     Further: 

"The  service  might  he  held  in  each  church  in  succession.     I'p- 
lilting  hymns  might  be  sung.     Prayers  might  be  offered  for  sp 
illsof  mind  and  body.      Informal  talks  about  the  practical  concerns 
of  life  might  be  given  on  successive  evenings  by  each  minister  in 
turn. 

"Every  one  familiar  with  the  problem  of  the  prayei-nn 
will,  I  think,  admit  the  extreme  probability  of  the  great  usefulness 
ol  such  an  enterprise.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  without  sacrifice  of 
denominational  loyalty,  give  such  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  ol 
church  unity  as  could  not  but  work  good  to  all  the  Christian 
churches.  It  would,  at  least,  without  hurt  to  any  Christian  church, 
convince  all  Christians  in  the  community  that  there  is.  in  spite  ol 
all  appearances,  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.' 

"The  third  peril  is  the  too  exalted  expectation.  Not  onlv  is 
Emmanuel  treatment  for  physical  ills  limited  to  functional  nervous 
disorders,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  efficiency  ol  the  treatment 
will  sometimes  be  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  the 
Emmanuel  worker  can  not  manage.  Certain  ol  the  cases  which 
will  appeal  to  him  are  sure  to  need  daily  treatment  I 
Cure,  and  that  he  can  not  give.  Obviously  he  can  not  give  time 
to  the  mere  care  ol  the  semi-insane.     Others  will  require  in  the 

home    assistance   not    to    be    found    there.      Men   struggling    with 

bad  habits  may   need  nothing  so  much  as  change  of  environ- 
ment, and  that  perhaps  is  the  one  tiling  which  they  can  not  have. 
A    few   will   turn    back    to    their   habitual    misery    for    no    i 
ble. 
"01  the  seventy-five  nervous  .  ited  in  my  clinic  to  which 

four  hours  a  week,  there  was  great   im] 
-in  two-thirds  ol  the  instances.     In  some  I   noticed  n< 
Pan  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 

from  one  doctoi  to  anothei  w  ithout 
ill,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  work  was  worth 
w hile  in  the  circumstances. 

greater  importance  than  any  results  reducible 

:i  hast  two  hundred  persons  are  in  one  w 

anothi  foi   theil   visit    last  winter  and   Rpring    to   mv  i 

and  tl  five  a  morning  a  week  this 

taken  its  place  amon  ilai  activities  ol  the  parish  wit 

hurt  to  any  and  with  profit  to  the  parish  as  a  whole." 
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THE  NEW  HEAD  OF  HARVARD 

HARVARD'S  president-elect,  Prof.  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 
"fulfils  the  most  rigid  conditions  which  the  most  august 
member  of  the  corporation  could  require,'  says  an  editorial  writer 
of  the  Now  York  Sun.  I-n  <\\\  enumeration  of  his  qualities  we  read 
that  "he  is  of  the  Brahmin  caste;  he  is  distinguished  in  letters ;  be 
has  had  experience  in  financial  affairs  and  administrative  boards; 
lie  is  an  inheritor  of  reasonable  wealth,  one  ol 
the  class  of  Bostonians  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  public  in  general  and  to  Harvard  in  par- 
ticular. He  is  a  public  speaker  oi  force  and 
distinction,  even  it'  he  can  not  equal  that  ad- 
mirable lucidity  of  style  which  President  Eliot 
lias  made  for  himself.  Finally,  and  this  may 
'he  preached  to  the  undergraduates  in  mitiga- 
tion of  his  intelligence  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  a  mighty  runner  in  his  youth." 
Such  is  the  man  who,  when  the  corporation 
ratify  the  selection  of  the  president  and  fellows, 
will  be  Dr.  Eliot's  successor.  "  It  is  significant 
of  the  new  conception  of  a  college  president's 
usefulness  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Eliot's  exam- 
ple," remarks  the  New  York  //  '<W</ editorially, 
"that  the  selection  of  his  successor  has  at- 
tracted an  attention  not  inferior  to  that  given  to 
Mr.  Taft's  choice  of  a  Secretary  of  State."  The 
Sum  prints  the  following  sketch  of  his  career : 

"Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton on  December  13,  1856,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1877.  He  then  took  a  law- 
course,  receiving  his  degree  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1880. 

"He   is   primarily   a    Bostonian.    being    de- 
scended from  two  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
that  city  half  a  century  ago.     His  father  was 
Augustus  Lowell,  who,  having  acquired  wealth  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, founded  the  famous  lecture  institute  in  Boston  which  bears 
his  name.     His  maternal  grandfather  was  Abbott  Lawrence,  who 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  textile  industry  in  Massachusetts. 

"Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  in  18S0,  and  became  a  partner  of  his  cousin.  Francis  C.  Lowell, 
now  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  For  seventeen 
years  the  practise  of  law  demanded  the  greater  part  of  his  atten- 
tion, but  he  continued  to  pursue  his  favorite  study  of  comparative 
government.  Several  books  on  government  and  on  politics  in 
Continental  Europe,  published  during  this  time,  gave  him  high 
standing  as  an  authority  on  the  science  of  government,  and  in  1897 
he  was  called  to  be  lecturer  in  that  department  at  Harvard. 

"Three years  later,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Eaton  Professor- 
ship of  the  Science  of  Government,  founded  by  the  late  Dorman 
B.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  Lowell  was  appointed  to  that  chair.  The 
course  soon  proved  unusually  attractive,  and  Professor  Lowell  had 
large  classes  every  year. 

"  In  the  last  year  he  has  published  a  work  on  'The  Government 
of  England,'  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  and  brought  to 
him  the  honor  of  election  as  president  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  in  succession  to  Ambassador  Bryce.  whose 
'American  Commonwealth  '  brought  him  the  same  distinction." 

General  satisfaction  is  exprest  with  the  election.  President 
Roosevelt  is  reported  as  announcing  himself  "  as  pleased  as  Punch." 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  thinks  the  choice  "a  good  thing  not 
only  for  Harvard,  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole."  President 
Faunce,  of  Brown  L'niversity.  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"Professor  Lowell,  as  president  of  Harvard  University,  will 
command  the  support  of  all  who  know  his  work  and  his  quality. 
As  a  student  he  represents  the  new  humanities — the  studies  that 
deal,  not  with  nature,  but  with  human  nature.     His  work  has  made 


him   familiar  with   all   modern    forms  of    administration.      Greal 
es  in  1  larvard's  policies  doubtless  are  pending,  and  Professoi 
Lowell  will  prove  a  wise  and  inspiring  leader." 

The  Boston  Transcript  thus  states  the  conditions  into  which  the 
new  president  will  enter  : 

"The  hand  of  the  president  is  potent  at  Harvard;  more  so  per- 
haps than  in  any  sister  institution.  Harvard  government  is  that 
of  .1  limited  monarchy,  but  with  the  right  type  of  monarch  the  ad- 
ministration can  be  made  to  veer  pretty  close 
to  tin-  status  of  a  benevolent  despotism.  To 
say  that  it  has  veered  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  is  the  highest  trib- 
ute one  may  pay  to  the  consummate  skill  and 
personal  power  of  President  Eliot.  But  this 
very  development,  this  centralization  of  power, 
influence,  and  responsibility  which  the  retiring 
Nestor  among  college  presidents  has  brought 
into  being  will  serve  to  make  his  mantle  fall 
heavily  upon  him  who  must  now  take  it  up.  To 
bear  it  as  it  has  been  borne  will  prove  no  easy- 
task.  " 


I  HOI        ABBOTT    LAWRENCK    LOWELL, 

Newly  elected  president  of  Harvard,  an 
office  which  lie  considers  "the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  United  States." 


OUR  OVERVALUATION   OF 
POE 

HITHERTO  American  readers  have  been 
criticized  more  for  undervaluing  Poe 
than  for  overvaluing  him,  because  there  has 
seemed  to  be  less  enthusiasm  for  him  here  than 
in  France.  This  criticism  can  scarcely  hold, 
however,  for  Literary  Digest  readers,  of 
whom  45,000  have  bought  sets  of  Poe's  works 
through  this  firm  alone,  and  thousands  more, 
presumably,  already  had  his  works  on  their 
library  shelves.  Now  we  find  a  critic  who  de- 
clares Poe  is  overvalued.  Foreign  recognition 
of  Poe  has  "notoriously"  increased  his  repu- 
tation among  us,  says  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell. 
The  obvious  retort  to  this  is,  as  the  critic  himself  points  out,  that 
if  we  esteem  him  because  he  is  an  American  writer,  this  can  not 
be  true  of  his  foreign  estimation.  Mr.  Brownell  qualifies  by  say- 
ing that  "  foreign  recognition  "  often  busies  itself  "  setting  traps  for 
our  naivetdnj  and  he  cautiously  inserts  a  recommendation  that 
we  "be  on  our  guard  in  the  presence  of  it."  He  goes  on,  in  Scrib- 
ner^s  (January)  : 

"The  theory  laid  down  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  foreign  esti- 
mate previsaged  posterity's  is  open  to  some  question — aside  from 
the  fact  that  posterity  itself  may  make  mistakes;  Aldrich,  for  ex- 
ample, acutely  argued  from  Browning's  obscurity  the  probable 
injustice  of  posterity,  preoccupied  with  obscurities  of  its  own.  to 
his  incontestable  merits.  But  foreign  recognition  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  rewards  to  a  disproportionate  extent  the  merits  that  es- 
pecially appeal  to  foreigners.  If,  as  Arnold  held,  Sainte-Beuve 
could  regard  Lamartine  as  important  to  the  French  without  imply- 
ing a  positive  in  this  relative  importance,  it  is  equally  true  that 
an  exotic  may  make  an  appeal  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  intrinsic 
value  and  interest. 

"In  any  event  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  foreign  recogni- 
tion of  those  of  our  writers  who  are  classifiable  with  foreign  ones, 
and  this  recognition  when  it  rewards  with  its  irreponsible  applause 
the  exceptional  and  extravagant  which  appeals  to  its  interest  in 
the  novel  and  the  foreign  per  se.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign 
recognition  has  been  most  generous  with  regard  to  many  of  our  to 
us  least  indispensable  writers.  To  put  the  matter  crudely,  the 
appreciative  foreigner  has  admirable  writers  of  his  own.  what  he 
most  appreciates  in  our  literature  is  the  queer,  the  odd  :  the  quali- 
ties from  whose  associated  defects  he  feels  an  entire  detachment. 

"Foreign  recognition  therefore  in  the  case  of  Poe's  extrava- 
ganzas and  caprices  is  not  necessarily  an  imprimatur  of  the  same 
authoritv  as  it  is  in  such  instances  as  those  of  Cooper  and  Long- 
fellow, for  example.     It  attests  not  the  merit  but  the  extraordi- 
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nariness  of  his  writii  i  doubt,  the  extraordinari- 

n  Amet  ica.  <  iautiei  's  refen  nee  to 
him,  besid(  g  him  with  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  'Monk  "  Lewis. 

epreciation  <>i   his  environment.     The  selection  of  the 

tales  was  in  fact  entitled,  published,  and  celebrated  on  the  Conti- 

s   Extraordinary.1     And  there  their  sponsors  were 

the  case  ol  (  ooper,  Balzac,  and  Sainte  Beuve,  the  fore- 

iiio-i  of   Continental  authorities  at  the   time,  one  n:a\   say.  but  the 

od-natured  Gautier,  who  was  preaching  the  gospel  of 

romanticism  ii  outram  e.  and  Baudelaire  as  10  w  hose  authority  Mr. 

Swinburne's  praise  and  the  current  rediscovery   ol    him   by  the 

mainly  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  speech,  is  disconcertingly 
.it  variance  with  Ins  treatment  !>\  the  austere  S<  erer,  our  own 
catholic  Henry  James,  and  the  trenchant  out  impartial  Faguet, 
perhaps  the  tirst  of  living  French  critics,  in  whose  admirable 
Literary  '  History  ol  France'  his  name  does  not  appear.  It  is 
also  worth  bearing  in  mind  since  prudence  in  i such  a  matter  is. 
as  I  s.i\.  commendable  that  Baudelaire  whom  Mr.  James  cruelly 
rails  Poe's  interior  Loth  as  a  charlatan  and  as  .1  genius,  had 
nevertheless  an  even  greater  purely  linguistic  genius  than  Poe's, 
and  that  the  beauty  oi  his  translation,  in  itsell  celebrated,  has 
been  an  appreciable  element  in  Poe's  Continental  vogue." 

.\t  this  hour,  when  the  centenary  of  Poe's  birth  is  being  Cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  the  country .  and  the  man  is  being  appraised 
as  the  foremost  of  our  men  of  pure  genius,  it  is  a  trifle  disconcert- 
ing to  lead  the  assertion  of  one  of  our  foremost  critics  that  "the 
cult  ot  Poe  is  not  in  the  interests  of  literature,  since  as  literature 
his  writings  are  essentially  valueless."     We  read  : 

"The  interests  ot  literature  occasionally  call  lor  restraint  in  the 
indulgence  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 'generous  pleasure  ol  praising  *  not 
for  the  purpose — quite  as  frequent  with  Mi.  Swinburne. — of  alter- 
nating with  it  the  delights  ol  censure  and  reprehension,  but  in 
order  to  maintain  unobscureel  and  unimpaired  the  standards  ol 
literature  itself.  Literature  has  a  stronger  claim  than  an\  ol  its 
practitioners,  and  generously  or  ungenerously  to  exalt  these  at 
its  expense  is  to  belittle  and  betray  it.  Hardly  anv  cause  is 
nobler  and  treason  to  lew  so  flagrant  or-  since  the  pleasure  ol 
praising  is.  like  most  prodigalities  perhaps,  a  generous  one  so 
frequent. 

"Hut  there  is  a  particular  irrationality  in  American  overpraise 
of  I'oe.  It  is  this:  unlike  foreign  literatures  and  English  litera- 
ture a-  a    whole.  American    literature      as    it  is.  perhaps   fatuously 

but  nevertheless  inevitably,  not  to  say  conveniently,  called— has 
no  background.  Its  figures  do  not  form  part  ol  a  pageant  relieved 
against  .i  rich  and  varied  scenic  setting,  but  stand  in  silhouette 
well  in-  the  1)1  ack  "drop  "  that  isolates  rather  than  supports  them  and 
focuses  attention  on  their  individualities  from  the  stately  lyceum 
lecturei  like  Emerson  to  the  geni  il  'song-and-dance  .mist.'  in  all 
strictness  too  numerous  to  mention.  Lacking— within  our  own 
exclusively  American  ranks.  I  npe.n  ancestors  and  traditions. 
we  aie  without  the  restrictive  influences  of  a  'stream  of  ten 
dency,' an  orderly  evolution,  without  that  sul>conscious  education 
which  saves  conscious  intelligence,  so  much  unintelligent  per 
formance. 

"(tin  protestanl  and  innovating  temperaments  have  really  noth- 
ing to  protest  ;r_;.iiiist.  nothing  to  break  away  from,  no  routine  to 
viv  ih  .     More  than  that,  we  have,  comparative!)  speaking,  nothing 

to   maintain,    nothing    to   keep    in    mind,  no    standards,  in   a    word. 

Mich  a  romanticist  as  Gautier,  with   the  whole  heritage  of  the 
noble  seventeenth-  and  the  enlightened  eighteenth-century  French 

lure  in  his  literal")    blood,  could  »afel)    practise  and  p> 
the  lii<  rary  freedom  which  with  us  means  license    and  consequent 

insignifii  .mi  i  .  No  romantic  aiiist  cm  do  more  than  'pad  round  ' 
the  skeleton  he  must  have  derived  Iroin  his  predecessors— at  least 
in  out  d.iv.  the  human  imagination  on  which  he  leans  having  been 
>o  lone,  at  woik.  »  mi  n-.disis  are  in  bettet  case  nature  being  in 
exhaustible 
"Heme  out    disposition  to   magnify  out  extravagant  and 

pin  ;. .us    writers      such    a-    I'm-    and    Whitman      is    destructive    ol 

our  hold  on  the  standards  which  it  >-  <■!  tin-  last  importance  fot 

us m  iously  to  keep  iii  mind,  Bint  e  SO  only  <  an  we  have  them  iii 

mind  at  all.     Only  an  ol.  than  ours  can  with  Impunity 

cherish  and  coddle  'lea  jeunes,1  who  with  us  are  merely  out  ol  the 
ranks,  however  bravel)   we  ma  tie  them  al  the  head  of  the 

procession  " 


OTHER   VIEWS  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PICTURES 

1^  1 1  L  critics  as  a  body  have  been  more  or  less  leisurely  in  making 
up  their  minds  about  the  German  exhibition  of  pictures. 
Hem  e  their  opinions  have  straggled  along  through  the  press,  some- 
times days  alter  the  opening.  The  notices  we  quoted  last  week 
lather  severely  with  the  exhibition.  Later  notices  are  not 
only  lenient  but  at  times  indulge  in  approval  and  commendation. 
The  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  (January  io).  for  example,  who 
discox  ei  s  I  hat  with  the  German  painters  the  "sole  unity  of  purpose 
lies  in  the  avoidance  of  unity,"  finds  that  our  appreciation  of  this 
fact  will  be  the  chief  lesson  of  the  exhibition.  Germany  then  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  nation  of  schools  but  of  individuals, 
yet 

"No  one  .  .  .  can  live  to  himself  alone  and  produce  good  art, 
and  where  there  is  SO  much  indisputably  good  art  it  is  worthwhile 
to  look  first  for  underlying  qualities  that  do  bring  the  various  works 
more  or  less  into  one  class  despite  their  obvious  Unlikl 
There  is  not  merely  the  harmony  produced  by  high  intellectual 
aims  and  that  unconquerable  respect  paid  to  draftsmanship  by- 
even  the  veriest  n-be's  ol  ihe  Secessionist  group.  There  are  also 
.sufficiently  stout  threads  of  connection  that  make  us  realize,  con- 
fusedly  but  unquestionably,  that  all  the  painters  represented  are 
members  of  one  family  and  good  sons  of  the  German  race.  How- 
ever one  and  .mother  may  have  interrogated  his  own  individuality 
with  the  single  purpose  of  expressing  it.  not  one  has  escaped  ex- 
pressing the  national  temper  of  mind." 

<  me  characteristic  of  this  national  temper,  it  is  asserted,  is 
directness,  a  quality  which  this  critic  sees  the  German  exhibiting 
in  this  way  : 

"  He  does  not  often  say  one  thing  while  seeming  to  say  another  : 
he  does  not  often  give  double  and  contradictory  meanings  to  the 
same  subject.  He  does  not  present  lor  your  contemplation  this 
disheartening  spectacle  of  sophistication  masquerading  as  inno- 
<  eme  or  duplicity  masquerading  as  frankness.     To  that  extent  he 

is  an  optimist,  however  dee])  his  native  pessimism  may  go  in  other 
directions. 

"There  is.  for  example,  a  picture  by  the  French  artist  Jacques 
Blanche,  entitled  'Louise  of  Montmartre,"  and  known  to  many 
Americans,  in  which  the  girl  to  whom  Paris  irresistibly  calls  is 
shown  in  her  boyish  blouse  and  collar,  her  youthful  hat  and  plainly 
drest  hair,  in  a  nonchalant  attitude,  pretty  and  plebeian,  with  hon- 
est eyes,  yet  revealing  in  every  line  ot  her  frank  and  fresh  young 
face  the  potentiality  of  response  to  all  the  appeals  made  by  the 
ruthless  spirit  of  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  discern  at  what 
points  the  artist  has  betrayed  that  artless  physiognomy  in  order  to 
reveal  the  secrets  ol  temperament,  but  the  thing  is  done. 

"  1 1  is  not  what  the  German  is  interested  in  doing.  His  imagi- 
nation works  subjectively,  giving  form  to  his  own  conceptions, 
i.ither  than  objectively  or  as  an  interpreter  ol  others.  Hence  the 
downright,  and.  in  a  sense,  confiding  aspect  ot  so  much  ot  this 
brave  an.  Hence,  also,  its  affinity  with  the  American  spirit,  for 
the  American  still  bends  a  rather   unsuspecting  ga/e  upon  life  and 

accepts  character  and  temperament    as  they   choose  to   present 

themselves." 

Mi.  I.   E.  chamberlain,  oi    Tttt  Evening  Afait  (New    York), 

thinks  ihat  the  show  will  do  us  good  in  emphasizing  "the  petti- 
ness,   the  niter  meretriciousness  ol   the  thought   of  most  of  our 

.mists."      B)  comparison  he  sees  the  winter  show  of  the  Academy 

ni  Design  as  "trifling  in  its  faked-up  subjects."     He  reports  ha>  ing 

heard  such  expressions  as  these  at  the  opening  \  ievv  at  the  Museum  : 
"Oh.  how  crude  most   of  these  thing  are:"     "What    a    fright    that 

woman  is!"    "Whydon'l  they  paint  something  pretty!"     Upon 
which  he  comments : 
"<>ur  public  is  so   much  accustomed   t<>  the  trifling,  shallow. 

ling  subject-painting  of   the  Commercial  American   artist  that 

it  supposes  vigoi  to  be  crudity  when  it  sees  it,  and  strong  simplicity 

lo  be  Ugliness,  and  is  incapable  of  interest  in  the  honest  and  beau- 
tiful aspects  ol   ie.d   life." 

In  looking  about  the  German  show,  this  write)  continues,  "one 
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seems  to  be  suddenly  lifted  up  into  a  world  of  sincerity,  of  pure 
artistic  aspiration,  of  directness  oi  method."     Further: 

'*  1 1  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  like  everything  one  sees  to 
appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  exhibition.     Men  arc  various,  and 

Ought  to  be.      We  arc  not    likely  to   fall  in   love,  for   instance,  with 

the  two  plain  Bavarian  women  painted  by  Adolf  Muenzer.  but 
we  may  sympathize  with  the  sincerity  of  the  painter,  and  admire 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  translated  these  women's  honest  souls. 
and  made  them  breathe  and  irradiate  their  homely  sweetness  for 
US.  We  like  them  the  better  because  the  painter  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  ribbon  around  the  neck  of  one  of  them  connect 
properly  with  her  gown.  She  is  splendid,  this  dowdy  woman,  in 
her  frank  simplicity,  and  there  is  enormous  skill  in  the  way  she  is 
paint) 

Mi.  Frank  Fowler  contributes  to  the  New  York  Everting  Post 
(J  inuary  14)  a  discriminating  notice  of  the  exhibition,  tempering 
his  blame  with  a'generous  praise.  He  notes  that  "the  methods  of 
modern  painting  and  the  results  of  modern  'seeing1  have  spread  far 
and  wide:  the  Scottish,  the  English,  the  Norwegian,  the  Ameri- 
can schools  have  been  receptive  of  the  ideas  which  urged  the 
French  to  break  with  tradition."  Hut.  he  adds,  "if  one  is  ex- 
pecting t •  >  see  in  these  German  paintings  this  legitimate  and  logi- 
cal advance,  one  is  likely  to  be  disappointed."  On  the  other  hand, 
heavers,  "the  artists  are  showing  a  disposition  to  deliver  them- 
selves legitimately  through  the  medium  of  paint  :  but  for  the  most 
part  they  still  seem  to  be  enmeshed  in  the  net  of  literary  and  phil- 
osophical habits  which  have  characterized  the  German  mind,  and 
to  express  these  sentiments,  are  making  use  of  a  mistaken  medium." 
Hut  the  collection  contains,  he  says,  "works  of  real  merit  and  com- 
pleteness, and  much  also  that  is  tentative,  experimental,  and  that 
does  not  Contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  show."      Finally  : 

"We  are  left,  however,  with  the  impression  that  the  school  is 
emerging,  with  effort,  from  the  shadow  of  tradition,  that  it  is  evi- 
dently freeing  itself,  and  seeking  a  truer  form  of  artistic  expression. 

This  exhibition  should,  moreover,  tend  to  give  the  public  more 
sympathy  with  the  earnest  painters  of  our  own  country,  who,  tho 
in  an  experimental  stage  like  the  Germans,  are  still  well  in  the  van 
<»l  this  progressive  movement  ;  who  have  indeed,  in  many  instances. 

1  greater  maturity  of  accomplishment  than  we  note  in  this  collec- 
tion." 


WHAT  MR.  BARRIE  AND   EVERY 
WOMAN  KNOWS 

1"* HE  joke  was  out  of  Mr.  Barrie's  play  before  il  had  its  chance 
here.      Women,  it    seems,   have    had   a   secret    all   along,  but 

none  <>f  them  ever  gave  it  away  to  mere  man.  Mi.  Barrie  some- 
how found  it  out.  and  used  it  as  a  lure  for  his  latest  play.  It  is 
probable  that  the  laugh  of  the  first-night  LondjOn  audience  was 
louder  than  that  o!  any  subsequent  one  when  they  heard  that 
"What  Everj  Woman  Knows"  is  that  woman  is  not  made  out  of 
man's  rib  but  of  his  tunny-bone.      The  conceit  is  1 '. .  1 1  ric-csquc  and 

;  his  former  use  <.i   the  term  "Little  Mary  "for  the  human 
Stomach.      Whatever   the    laugh    may   have   been    in    New    York,  it 

didn't  reecho  through  the  papers.      Alter  London  had  its  laugh,  it 
LI    to  think  the  joke"  rather  trivial  "  and  "  hardly  consistent  with 

pnitj  of  the  comedy."    Mr.  Barrie's  plays  seem,  however,  to 
outlive  liis  jokes,  and  the  presenl  one  is  having  a  prosperous  run 

both  in  this  country   and   in    London.      In  New   York    the  play  is  a 

medium  for  the  personal  triumph  ol  the  always  popular  Miss 
Maude  Adams;  in  London  the  play  has  been  rather  more  "the 
thin-."  Mr.  Winter  reports  Miss  Adams  as  having  given  "a  pro- 
ficient, serio-comic,  sometimes  patheti<  performance,  represent- 
ing, ina  distinctly  American  manner,  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
h  girl."    With  his  customarj   perspicacity  Mr.  Winter  pro- 

to  tell  oil    the  qualities  olisci  \  al  il<-     n  Miss  Adams'  acting  : 
"It    shows,    and  it    has   always   shown,  talent,    refinement,  srnsi- 

bility,  pen  eption,  and  the  winning  charm  ol  a  nature  at  once  reso- 


lute  and  gentle,  piquant   and  demure.     At  this  time,  naturally,  it 
shows  also  the  results  of  long-continued  professional  experience." 

play,  according  to  this  critic,  is  "somewhat  more  oi  a  play 
and  somewhat  less  of  a  'fantasy  '  than  has  been  usual  with  his 
dramatic  productions."     We  are  given  this  further  account  : 

"The  dramatist  has  told  a  story  by  means  of  action — the  action 
being  interpenetrative  of   the  dialog— -and,  in   telling  the  story  has 

evolved  character,  sometimes  much  exaggerated  for  comic  ef) 

and  has  touched  the  springs  alike  of  laughter  and  tears.  Thi 
that  every  woman  knows  is  the  fact  that  man  is,  in  the  order  01 
nature,  largely  dependent  on  woman,  and  that  without  her  a- 
ance  he  would  accomplish  little  if  anything.  That  truth  is  illus- 
ttated  and  enforced  by  a  fanciful,  humorous,  extravagant, 
good  naturedly  satirical  exposition  of  Scotch  persons  and  Scotch 
domestic  life.  Mr.  Barrie's  method  of  stating  his  self-evident 
proposition  is,  of  course,  quizzical  —  for  the  quizzical  attitUi 
observation  seems  to  have  become  the  fixt,  inveterate  habit  of  his 
mind.  The  formula  is  blithely  stated  by  the  heroine:  'Woman 
was  not  made  out  of  Adam's  rib,  but  out  of  his  funny-bone.' 
That  heroine,  Maggie  Wylie  (the  name  itself  possesses  .1  latent 
significance),  was  a  plain  girl,  the  sister  of  three  thrifty  Scotch- 
men, A  lick  Wylie.  David  Wylie,  and  James  Wylie — all  resident 
in  a  Scotch  town.  The  Wylies  were  possest  ol  a  library.  There 
was  a  railway  porter  named  John  Shandy  who  had  'a  soul  above 
buttons  '  and  who  wished  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading.  With 
that  purpose  in  view  he  surreptitiously,  on  various  occasions',  en- 
tered the  house  of  the  Wylies,  by  night,  in  order  to  obtain  . 
to  their  books.  At  last  he  was  captured,  as  a  burglar,  but.  on 
being  apprized  of  the  motive  of  his  singular  conduct  and  of  his 
ardent  desire  for  mental  improvement,  his  captors  agreed  to  par- 
don his  burglarious  incursion  and  to  provide  for  his  education,  it 
lie  would  agree  to  become — after  an  interval  of  years,  and  in  the 
event  of  her  concurrence — the  husband  of  Maggie  Wylie.  To 
that  condition  Shaiul  assented,  and  in  due  time — Maggie  coming 
to  know  and  to  love  him,  while  releasing  him  from  his  prom 
the  marriage  occurred  :  and  thereafter  Shand,  continually  guide.: 
and  aided  by  his  wise,  sweet,  sensible  wife — without  any  know- 
edge,  on  his  part,  of  her  influence,  was  embarked  upon  the  flood- 
tide  of  a  prosperous  public  career.  Then,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  clever  men,  his  head  was  turned  by  flattery,  his  vanit] 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  he  became  infatuated  with  a  spark- 
ling, worldly  woman,  by  name  La <ly  Sybil  Laxenby.  His  wife. 
Maggie,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  perceived  her  husband's 
weakness  and  folly,  and  was  mortified  and  grieved.  She  followed, 
however,  an  unusual  and  absolutely  unnatural  course — providing 
that  Shaiul  should  be  thrown  into  the  society  of  his  shallow 
charmer,  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  country  cottage  :  where 
presently  common  sense  supervening  upon  irrational  sentiment, 
the  lover  and  the  lady  found    themselves   mutually  bored:  so   that 

Shand  was  glad  to  come  back  to  his  Maggie,  and  humbly  to  1 

ni/e  and  avouch  the  infinite  obligation  that   rests  on  any  man  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  love  of  a  good  woman." 

The  general  impression  this  piece   has  given  in  London  may  be 

seen  by  this  quotation  from    The  Standard  oi    January  1 
article  reviewing  the  plays  ol  the  year: 

"'What  Everj  Woman  Knows'  is  the  outstanding  triumph  of  the 
year.      It  proves  Mr.  Barrie  to  be  not   only  the  most   populai 
uniformly  successful  of  damatists.  but  it    gives   further   testimony 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  'different.'      A  clever  man   may   easily  - 
himself,  after  seeingthe  plavs  ol  even  our  most  famous  dramatists, 
'(•iven  a  knowledge  of   technic.  which  may  be   attained    by  SI 

I  could  do  as  well  as   that  ' — altho   one  is   tempted   to  except    Mr. 
Pinero  at  his  best  from    this  supposititious  statement    b< 
technic   ol    Mr.   I'ineio    is  so   wonderful    that    it  is  an  ait    in    itself. 

but  our  hypothetical  critic  bows  before  the  genius  ol  Mr.  Barrie. 

I I  is  because  it  is  absolute  genius      not  meielv  the  most  exceptional 
talent     that  he   bows.      Mr.  Barrie   is  not  only  a  wit,  not   onlv    a 

mmate  Craftsman,  not  only  a  sentimentalist.  lie  is  a  phil- 
OSOphei  but  even  that  does  not  quite  convev  all  that  he  is. 
There  is  onlv  one   word    which   quite   does    that,  and    that    word  is 

ban  ie  esque.     The  necessit)  for  coining  the  word  shows  the  com- 
plexity  ol     the   combination   of    qualities   it    describes.      Thei 

'something  behind '  Mr.  Barrie's  work,  and  that  something  has  .1 
virtue  which  distinguishes  Mi .  Barrie's  from  all  his  contempoi  • 

It  is  as  i- v  id  cut  in  -  Peter  I 'an  '  as  in  'What  Every  Woman  Knows.'  " 


A  Wonderful  Age  At  Hand 


By  C.  D.  LARSON 


T 


HE  past  century  has  been  the  most  wonderful  of  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  was  only  an  introduction 
to    the    far    greater    century,   the    one  we  have    entered    now;     and  the   present   century   promises   to 
be    the    beginning  o\    an    age    far    more    wonderful    than    the    imagination    has    ever    been    able    to    picture. 


rhereare  many  reasons  why  the  signs  >>i 
the  times  point  to  such  a  future  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  great  mental  and  spiritual  awakening 
that  i*  taking  place  in  the  world  today. 
Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard  College, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  psychologists, 
recently  said:  "It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
wave  "if  religious  activity,  analogous  in  -nmc 
respects  to  t lie  spread  of  early  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  and  Mohammedism,  is  passing 
over  our  American  world." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Congregational 

ministers  of  the  city  of  Now  York,  one  of  the 
leaders  said  :  "The  New  Psychology's  relig- 
ions movement  is  leading  the  Christian 
church  to  get  a  hold  of  the  immanent, 
nearby  God,  and  to  discover  the  real  soul. 
This  movement  is  filling  its  believers  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  God  of  which  early 
Christian  mystics  were  so  vitally  conscious 
It  has  taken  1,500,000  persons  away  from  the 
orthodox  Christian  church." 

This  great  spiritual  awakening  has  be- 
come so  powerful  that  it  is  permeating  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Editorials  are  appear- 
ing constantly  in  the  various  religions  week- 
lies, while  many  of  the  popular  magazines 
either  have  a  department  devoted  to  the 
work  or  are  running  a  series  of  articles  bear- 
in?  on  the  subject.  In  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,"  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  D.D.,  at 
the  head  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  in 
Boston,  has  an  article  each  month.  "Good 
Housekeeping"  contains  a  department 
called  "Happiness  and  Health"  which  is 
conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  I>.I>., 
who  is  an  associate  of  Dr.  Worcester.  "The 
Delineator,"  "Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion," "  McClure's,''  " Munsey's,"  "Every- 
body's," and  other  magazines  have  occa- 
sional articles;  while  there  is  now  appearing 
in  the  "  American  Magazine"  an  excellent 
series  entitled  "Spiritual  Unrest"  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  one  of  their  hest  editorial 
writers  and  investigators. 

Rohert  Chambers  is  writing  some  excel- 
lent fiction  on  psychic  subjects  for  the  "  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  ;  "  ami  every  little  while 
"  Collier's  Weekly  "  presents  us  with  a  good 
strong  "  New  Thought  "  story.  On  (he  stage 
during  the  past  two  seasons  "The Witching 
Hour"  and  the  "Servant  in  the  House," 
both  New  Psychology  masterpieces,  have 
played  to  crowded  houses. 

We  are  all  aware  of  this  great  awakening, 
and  it  is  not  only  our  privilege  but  our  duty 
to  coming  generations  to  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  every  phase  of  its  many  possibil- 
ities for  good.  One  of  these  phases  is  that  of 
healing,  and  this  is  spreading  everywhere 
with  remarkable  rapidity  just  now.  The  in- 
dications are  that  we  shall  learn  the  secret 
of  perfect  and  continuous  health,  and  what 
this  will  mean  to  the  race  is  more  than 
tongue  can  tell. 

Another  phase  is  the  application  of  prac- 
tical psychology  to  the  industrial  world. 
We  are  learning  to  use  the  great  powers 
within  us  in  creating  our  own  conditions, 
our  own  environments,  our  own  career. 
This  means  that  the  pangs  of  poverty  and 
want  may  be  removed  by  all  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  wisdom  that  is  now  at 
hand. 

To  apply  the  great  truths  of  modern  ideal- 
ism in  the'building  of  human  life  is  another 
phase  of  the  movement,  and  so  extremely 
helpful  is  this  part  of  the  movement  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  that  ideas  along  this  line  are 
being  published  broadcast  throughout  the 
world.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
application  of  practical  metaphysics  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  talent  and  char- 
acter, and  so  remarkable  are  the  results 
obtained  that  many  predict  the  coming  ofa 
greater  race  and  a  new  social  order  as  a 
consequence. 

We  may  all  accomplish  what  we  have  in 
view7;   we  may  all  bring   out  the  best  and 


the  greatest  that  is  within  us;  we  maj  all 
develop  exceptional  ability,  remarkable 
talent  and  extraordinary  genius,  no  matter 
what  our  work  or  position  in  life  may  be. 
There  is  a  genius  slumbering  in  every  mind. 
Why  not  awaken  this  genius?  Why  not 
turn  its  wonderful  powers  to  practical  use 
and  do  great  things  in  the  world'.'  Why  live 
in  a  world  of  mere  insignificance  when  we 
have    the   power    within     us    to    reach     the 

greatest  heights  of  which  we  ever  dreamed? 

This  great  awakening  has  given  us  a  new 
interpretation  of  life,  nature,  the  purpose  of 
man  and  the  meaning  of  existence;  it  is 
based  upon  a  better  understanding  of  eternal 

truth  and  makes  life  beautiful  and  rich  with 

possibilities.     Prom  the  viewpoint   of  this 

new  interpretation,  life  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  what  is  as 
important,  the  principles  upon  which  this 
new  interpretation  is  based  are  daily  proving 
themselves  to  he  true.  In  considering  this 
great  awakening  of  mind  and  soul,  and  the 
new  interpretation  that  it  has  produced,  we 
are  therefore  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
greatest  facts  that  li'is  ever  appeared  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

How  to  live  is  the  problem;  not  in  sick- 
ness, poverty,  trouble  and  want;  but  in 
health,  happiness,  harmony  and  abundance. 
Cod  is  rich;  the  universe  is  overflowing  with 
good  things;  then  why  should  not  man  he 
blessed  with  all  the  good  things  that  life  can 
give'.'  It  is  right  that  he  should  he,  and  the 
new  understanding  of  life  tells  him  how. 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY  is  in  the 
field  to  send  the  light  of  this  new  under- 
standing into  every  home  in  the  land  through 
its  magazine,  ETERNAL  PROGRESS,  and 
its  books;  and  though  less  than  a  yearin  the 
field  it  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
it  has  the  power  to  carry  out  this  great  work. 
THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY  aims  to 
occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  usher- 
ing in  of  this  wonderful  era  now  at  hand;  it 
was  organized  at  the  psychological  moment 
for  this  very  purpose  anil  it  has  all  the 
essentials  required  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 


This  Company  is  not  a  philanthropic 
institution;  it  is  not  endowed  and  docs  not 
subsist  on  gifts.  1 1  is  a  great  business  enter- 
prise based  upon  the  lawsand  the  principles 

of  this  new  interpretation  of  life.  It  aims  to 
promote,   on   the   largest   scale   possible,   the 

greatest  movement  for  good  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  centuries,  and  it  aims  at  the 
same  time  to  demonstrate  the  exact  science 
of  success  in  practical  every-day  life. 

The  large  number  of  people  who  are  join- 
ing this  movement  are  not  mere  dreamersor 
faddists.  They  are  practical,  sensible  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  dealing  with 
living  facts  and  vital  principles, 

Asa  reader  of  TlIE    LITERARY    DIGEST  yOU 

are  open-minded  and  receptive  to  any  new 
and  vital  truth  that  may  affect  your  life. 
For  your  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
those  yon  love,  you  should  become  interest- 
ed in  this  great  movement,  and  from  it 
obtain  all  that  it  can  give  you  in  better 
health,  a  larger  vision,  a  nobler  life,  greater 
prosperity  and  more  perfect    happiness. 

These  things  are  worth  more  to  you  than 
mere  dollars;  they  are  what  you  have  been 
striving  for  for  years.  Here  they  are  within 
your  easy  reach.  Take  them  now — NOW 
before  it  is  too  late  and  before  you  say.  "  I 
am  too  old  to  learn  these  new  things.''  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  this  movement  by 
purchasing  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of 
ETERNAL  PROORESS  0f  y,,Ur  news- 
dealer. Or  send  10  cents  to  us  and  we  will 
forward  a  copy  together  with  our  catalog 
and  other  interesting  material  about  the 
movement.     This  will  help  you  some, 

But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  real  and  vital 
connection  and  begin  to  get  all  the  benefits 
at  once,  then  take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer  of  a  year's  subscription  to  ETERNAL 
PROGRESS  and  a  copy  of  that  wonderful 
book,  "  As  A  Man  Thinketh,"  which  we 
are  making  for  a  short  time  only.  Here  is 
t  he  offer  : 


Your  Thoughts  Make  You 

ONE  of  the  most  vital  truths  known  to  man  today  is  expressed  by  James  Allen 
in  his  wonderful  book  "As  A  Man  Thinketh."  This  book  awakens  the  mind  to 
to  the  important  fact  that  "As  a  man  thinketh  so  he  is" — that  each  of  us  is  what 
he  is  simply  and  solely  by  reason  of  what  he  has  thought — that  our  todays  are  but 
materialized  thoughts  of  yesterday —that  our  tomorrows  will  be  but  the  finished 
material  created  from  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  mental  activities  of  today.  Read 
this  book  together    with    ETERNAL    PROGRESS    and   be   Master  of  your  oa>n  life. 


AS  A  MAN  THINKETH 

By  James  Allen 

A  remarkable  volume  which  stimulates  men  and 
women  to  the  perception  of  the  truth  that  "They,  them- 
selves, are  makers  of  themselves"  by  virtue  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  choose  and  encourage;  that  mind  is 
the  master-weaver,  both  of  the  inner  garment  of  char- 
acter and  the  outer  garment  of  cir<  umstances,  and  that 
as  they  may  have  hitherto  woven  in  ignorance  and  pain 
they  may  now  weave  in  enlightenment  and  happiness. 

"Thought  tends  to  take  form  in  action  "  and  Mr. 
Allen  shows  how  practical  this  can  be  made  and  what 
a  force  it  can  become  in  your  life.  Here  are  the  chap- 
ters that  make  you  think:  Thought  and  Character,  Effect 
of  Thought  on  Circumstances,  Effect  of  Thought  on  Health 
and  the  Body,  Thought  and  Purpose.  The  Thought -Factor 
in  Achievement,  Visions  and  Ideals,  Serenity. 


ETERNAL   PROGRESS 

Edited  by  C.  D.  Larson 

The  great  purpose  of  ETERNAL  PROGRKSS  ;s 
to  make  true  idealism  practical  in  every-day  life.  Our 
success  depends  upon  how  we  use  the  power  and  the 
ability  we  possess.  But  we  can  use  only  that  which  we 
understand  To  understand  the  powers  we  possess  a 
study  of  Practical  Metaphysics  becomes  indispensable. 

ETERNAL  PROGRESS  presents  each  month  new 
and  valuable  information  on  such  subjects  as  Business 
Psychology,  Practical  Idealism,  Modern  Metaphysics,  Meta- 
physical Therapeutics,  the  Subconscious  Mind,  Cultivation  of 
Ability  and  Talent,  Right  Living,  Scientific  Thinking,  Power 
of  Personality,  Memory,  etc.  all  vital  subjects  to  the  one 
who  wants  to  increase  his  or  her  powers  and  make  life 
worth  living.  You  can  become  more  competent  through 
the  scientific  development  of  your  talents  and  you  are 
told  how  you  can  do  it  in  every  issue  of  ETERNAL 
PROGRESS. 


OUR   FREE   OFFER 
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Eternal  Progress,  one  year—  ^ 

"As  A  Man  Thinketh,''  " 

James  Allen, 
in  red  silk  cloth  im- 
printed in  two  colors;  FREE.  J 
Forward  the  coupon  today.  Send  Money  Order, 
Express  Order  or  One-Dollar  Bill.  If  personal 
check  is  sent,  add  ten  cents  for  exchange.  Add 
25c.  for  extra  postage  on  the  magazine  in  Canada 
and  in  Chicago,  and  35c.  for  foreign. 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY, 

420  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Attached  is  One  Dollar.  Please  enter  my  subscription 
for  one  year  to  Eternal  Progress  and  send  me  free  a  copy  of 
"  As  A  Man  Thinketh." 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
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The  Hood  flows  down,  the  sails  .uc  spreading, 

The  destined  voyage  must  begin; 
A  quiet  farewell,  and  then,  undreading, 

I  enter  in. 

But  far  at  sea     "Sir  Captain,  shelter 

Awaits   us   whither?       Whal    harbor  saves!'" — 
Xor  sound  nor  motion  but  the  welter 
Of  hea 

"Yet  tell  me     there  shall  be  an  ending? 

Some  port  with  hope  of  us  is  lit? 
Within  some  haven  we  find  befriending? 
Ah.  teach  me  it ' 

"Captain,    .    .    .    these    seas  are    not    unchartec 

We  voyage  not  in  blind  amaze, 
Growing  forever  faintei  hi 
Unending  da 

Xo  word     until  I  fall  entn 
re  we  warn  Ii 

It   there  shall  nr    -  ting 

Agaii 
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Place  Your  Hand 

impson's  keilectosc.ipe 

darkened   room,    and 

B  you  will  sec  it  stand  out — 

H  magnified    five    hundred 

^  time: — on  the  screen.    The 

r  image  will  not  be  the 
shadow  ot  y..ur  hand, 
but  a  perfect  picture  re- 
producing all  the  vivid 

TltS. 

The  dream  of  years  has 

been  realized  in  | 
leci  projection  of  opaque 
Cts  mi  a  large  screen 
in    perfect     detail    and 
natural    colors    by    the 
use  of 


.T.Thompson's 

Reflectoscope 

IT  REQUIRES  NO  SLIDES 

You  can  project  on  a  screen    direct 
from  tlie  object,  post  cards,  book  illus- 
trations (without   injury  to   the   book), 
photographs,  drawings  and  objects  such 
as    flower-,   fabrics,  coins,  minerals    and 
models — all  in  their  true  form  and  color. 
I'   -     rards  may  be  enlarged  to  8,  io  or 
12  feet. 

Xo  gift  or  purchase  of  greater  value  or 
utility  can  be  found. 

For  CHURCHES,  COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  'S,  LODGES  AND  HOMES 

Hundreds  installed  in  such  institutions. 
Give  perfect  satisfaction. 

It  is  a  scientific  and  high  grade  appara- 
tus, and  must  not  be  confused  with 
toys  (offered  under  similar  names). 
In  use  by  the  U.  S.,  Canadian,  British 
and  Japanese  government  schools. 

Can   be   used  with  any  incadescent 
electric  system.     Operating  expense 

normal.  ' 

Prices  from  $150  up 

Write  now  tor  our  handsome  illus- 
trated booklet  Xo.  2;  01  regarding 
any  projecting  apparatus. 

A.  T   THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
15  Tremont  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 
No.   1   Madison  Ave..  New  York 


Safe  Investment 
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on  prddui  tivi  farm  propi  rty  an 
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E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

GRAND    IOKKS.   N.   D..  or 
Bit  III  II J  Hunk  llltln..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  observation  I  knew 
only  ton  well  that  my  plans  «<•«•  bound  to  be  frus 
tratt-.l  by  my  am  tppeared  at  the  frontier 

under  my  own  name  ed  my 

self  with  an  assumed  name  and  .1  false  Russian 
port,  and  safely  wont  througl 

by  beat,  and  by  hi  t  saw,  heard  and  learned 

what  I  \\ ..-  I  with  me  ui 

.land 
On  that  la  atelj   caught  what 

they  call  here  "a  tail."  probably  through  merely  the 

acrid*  ,   !    a    house 

who-.  onsequently 

Hon  the  following 
noon  I  was  the  shoulder  by  a 

gendarme   .  When   asked   for 

my  name  and  passport    in  1   <   gen  larmerie  room  of 

railway  station   1  e  document, 

acknowledging  that  altho  I  I  siding  under 

that  name  it  was  port       1  mon 

ned  to  reveal  my  identity  until  a  formal  .1. 
tion  and  the  reason  ot"  •  i'lu-n 

all  my  pafM  icked, 

cataloged    (altho   not    withoi  and   disap 

pearanees1.  sealed  ami  together  with  me  sent  under 
a  strong  escort  to  a  ;  reliminary  prison.  There  I  had 
to  live  for  three  days  in  an  empty  and  dirty  room 
temporarily  converted  into  a  prison  cell  at 
sleeping  without  undressing  on  a  bare  and  hard  oil 
cloth  couch,  using  my  fur  coat  as  a  pillow  and  my 
overcoat  as  a  blanket. 

For  the  first  eighteen  hours  in  this  dingj  prison  no 
food  was  brought  to  him.  He  writes  further  of  lite  in 
the  Trubetskoi  Bastion 

I  found  myself  in  a  spacious  vaulted  cell  with 
whitewashed  walls  and  a  yellow  painted  floor,  scan 
tily  lighted  by  one  narrow  window  far  above  my 
reach  in  the  thick  wall.  Here  1  was  ordered  to  strip 
by  my  guards  while  they  stood  in  front  of  me  eagerly 
scrutinizing  every  motion  A  prison  garl>  had  to  be 
donned  instead,  rough  linen,  a  thick  loose  and  long 
coat  of  woolen  cloth  and  a  pair  of  loose  leathei  slip 
pers.  rough  pieces  of  the  same  linen  for  a  handkerchief, 
a  napkin  and  a  towel  completed  my  new  wardrobe. 
This  ceremony  over,  my  own  things  were  removed 
and  I  was  left  in  the  empty  cell  in  the  position  of  an 
unwilling  Diogenes  alone  with  my  thoughts 

My  cell  appeared  to  measure  about  20x10x10  feet 
and  allowed  at  least  a  good  walking-space,  ten  pace- 
one  way  and  rive  the  other  The  entire  furniture  con 
sisted  of  a  rough  iron   table  bracketed   to   the   wall. 

OLD  AT  TWENTY 
Return   of  Youth   with    Proper    I'uod. 

Many  persona  who  eat  plenty  never  seem 
to  be  properly  nourished. 

That's  because  the  food  is  net  digested 
and  absorbed.  Much  that  is  eaten  is  never 
taken  up  by  the  system  as  real  food,  and  80 
the  tissues  simply  starve  anil  the  individual 
may,  as  in  a  recent  case,  look  and  feel  old  in 
what  should  be  the  bloom  of  life,  youth. 

"At  twenty  I  was  prematurely  old.  All 
the  health  and  vigor  aid  brightness  of  youth 
had  been,  as  it  seemed,  stolen  from  me.  1 
went  to  work  in  the  morning  with  slow  steps 
and  a  dull  head. 

"My  work  through  the  day  was  unsatis- 
factory for  my  breakfast  lay  in  my  stomach 
like  a  hard  lump.  1  was  peevish  and  the 
gas  in  my  stomach  was  very  annoying.  Af- 
ter <upper  I  usually  went  to  bed  to  toss  half 
the  night  from  Bheer  nervousness. 

"This  was  all  from  indigestion — wrong 
eating. 

"'  Finally  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  full  benefits  received  from  the 
food.  It  gave  me  back  my  health.  It  has 
completely  restored  good  digestion  and  re- 
lieved me  of  my  ailments.  I  steadily  im- 
proved and  am  now  strong  and  in  perfect 
health."' 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Gillette  is  kind  to 
the  face.  It  is  a  fact 
that  with  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  you 
can    give    yourself    an 

easier,  more  satisfying  shave  than  the 
best  of  barbers  can  give  you. 

With  the  Gillette — thousands  ot 
men  shave  themselves  every  morning 
whose  faces  would  not  stand  the  bar- 
ber's oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

No  stropping,  no  honing.  Any  man 
can  use  it.  It  is  the  one  safety  razor 
that  is  safe  and  it  is  the  only  razor  that 
can  be  adjusted  for  a  light  or  a  close 
shave. 

GiLLETTE  Blades  arc  packed  in  handsome  nickel- 
plated  boxes,  hermetically  sealed,  sanitary,  damp-proof,  anti- 
rust  and  antiseptic — unaffected  by  a  sea  voyage  or  any  climate. 

Price  per  set  of  1  2  new  blades  (24  cutting  edges),  $  1. 00. 

Standard  Set  in  velvet-lined,  full  leather  case,  with 
triple  silver  plated  handle  and  12  New-Process  blades  (24 
cutting  edges),  price,  $5.00. 

Combination  Sets,  with  shaving  brush,  soap  and  little 
accessories — handy  for  the  traveling  bag,  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO 


New  J  'ork,  Times  Bldg. 
n  Chicago, 

340  Kimball  Building,  Boston         Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


Canadian 
63  67   Alexan 

Montreal 

Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Gillette  $»££ 

^^^    NOSTROPPINO      NOHONING  JIVCiA/vl 


"Silent  Salesman"  of  The  World's 
Largest  Mailorder  Business  in 


Burpee's 

C^/^4^  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
4J7^WV10  appreciate   Quality  in   Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown.— as  proved  atourfamous  FORDHOOK  FARMS,— the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindlv  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE    BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


;;m  readers  are  as^ed  to  mention  \ay,  Literary  Direst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Electric  Washer  is  Here ! 

Send  at  Once  for  FREE  BOOK ! 


world  has  been  waiting  for  this  V 

<  the     ucrk     without 
hands.    A   macti  inclpates  women 

fmni  the  wi  rj  of  Washday.    !■ 

nomii 

Indent  that  I 
Lshing  comp 
with  it  tor  quick  and  p< 
•  ink'  ol  clot 
The  very  simplicity  of  the 
machine  ia  almost  startling. 
no  delicate,  Intricate  i 

i  simple  Electric  Motor 
attached  to  the  simplest  and 

most    Successful    Washer 
that  human  skill  can  build. 

Built   in  World's  Lar- 
gesl   Waaher  Factory 

Here  in  Blngbamton,  X.Y. 

we  have   the   largest   wash- 
ing machine  factor]  in 
the  world.    We  believe 
that  more  of  our  1900 
Washers'  hand  power) 
are  in  use  today  than 
all  other  washing  ma- 
chines combined.  But 
we  were   not  content 
to  stop  short  of  the  ulti- 
mate sroal  of  perfection. 

The  use  ot  Electricity 
is    almost    universal. 
Electricity  is  the  ideal 
Bower.     So  we  set  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing it   do   the   world's 
washing.    We  have  suc- 
in  applying  Elec- 
tricity   to    the    operation    of 
Washers.  Here's  the  machine! 

We  are  proud  to  offer 
the  Wives  and  Mothers  of 
America  the  result  of 
our  years  of  endeavo 
in  solving  this  great- 
est of  all  household 
problems. 

The  1900  Electric  Washer 
has  been  on  the  market  a  compara- 
lively  short  time  tivo  years.  We  sent  them  out 
by  the  hundreds,  for  actual  tests  in  the  homes. 
We  paid  all  the  expense  of  this  introductory 
work.     None  but  ourselves  risked  a  penny. 

Women  Are  Delighted 

The  l'JOO  Electric  Washer  has  won  golden  opin- 
ions   wherever    it   has   been   tried.     Practically 


all  of  the  machines  sent  out  o  were 

atterward  purchased  outright.     Everywhere  it 
has  been  greeted  as  one  of  the  greatest  i     labor- 
saving  Invent 
Hundreds  of  users  write  us  would 

without  the  Electric  v.  mans 

.times  its  cost 

"It  his   remove.! 
washday,"  writes   one   woman. 
Another   sa\  s.    '1:    -.  Ives    the 
servant  girl  problem." 

ALSO  RUNS  BY 
WATER  MOTOR 

We  cm  furnis  i  Water 
Motor  to  run  Washer. 
Only  SOpounds  of  water 

\     pressure  necessary. 

Electric  Wringer 
FREE 

The  1900  Electric  Washer 

does  the  wringing,  too.  We 

furnish    the    Wringer    free 

with   every    Washer.    No 

crank  to  turn.     Nothing  to 

do  but  feed  in  the  clothes. 

The   Wringer   is  just   as 

wonderful  as  tin-  Washer. 

Let  us  send  you  a 

1900  Washer  and 
Wringer  on  30 
Days' Free  Trial 

We  pay  the  freight  and 

take  all   the   risk.     You 

don't    invest   a   penny. 

Do  four  washings  with 

it.    Try   it    on   dainty 

laces;  on  heavy  things 

—anything.     Let   the 

test  be  severe.     See 

h  0  w   wonderfully 

c  lean   it  washes. 

rime    its    work    by 

theclock.   If,  aftera  four 

onvtneed  that  it  is  nil  and 

more  than  we  cluim,  we  will  take  it  back. 

"Electric  Wash  Day"  Book  Free 
Bend  tirst  for  this  Hook  of  Complete  Information. 
Then,  ii  rou  are  willing  to  trj  tin-  Waaher,  simply 

tell  us  to  send  it  on.  A  postal  brings  the  book  by  re- 
turn mail,  postpaid.  Semi  for  it  now.  while  you 
Live  it  on  your  mind. 

Address  — The  1900  Washer  Co.  3*?*  Henry 
St.,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 

( )r.  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian 
1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


The  Best  of  Morning  Tonics 
wm  The  Most  Delicious  of  All  Breakfast  Fruits*** 

Atwood  Grape  Fruit 

For  the  appetite  that  lags  at  breakfast -time  there 
is  no  more  pleasant  or  more  effective  stimulant  pos- 
sible than  a  cool,  refreshing  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  the  best  to  be  had  in  grape  fruit.  It 
is  the  solid,  thin-skinned,  deleetable  kind, the  most  abundant  in 
its  juices.  It  provides  just  what  the  system  needs  in  cleansing, 
corrective  qualities  to  prepare  it  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
morning  meal. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  known  everywhere  as  the  fin- 
est grape  fruit  product  grown.  The  ATWOOD  Grove 
in  Manavista,  Fla.,  contains  over  250  acres  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  grape  fruit  on  the  highest 
scientific  principles. 


Look    (or    the    ATWOOD 
Trade- Mark    on     thr    wrappen. 
Innil  on  it.  at  it   ii   your  inui 
ante     of    the     perfect    prodort. 


I  ■■  .   (  lit  in  cross  Sections,  re  more  the  core,   and  serre  With 

ot  uilhout  sugar.       drape  liml    is  heller  uhen    served  u  il  float 

'<  I  If  ()<)!)  drape  Fruit  makes  the  most  delicious  salads. 

I  aken  at  night  on  retiring  is  heller  than  any  drug.       liuu  it  hu 

the  hox —  it  will  keep  for  weeks. 


THE   ATWOOD    COMPANY 
KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD  290  BROADWAY. 


Pre*,   and   Treat. 


NEW  YORK 


an  iron  bedstead  clost  d  to  the 

wall   and   floor  and  electric    lamp 

.  ith  a  convt 

.  in  fixed   to  the  wall  undi 

:  the  corners  and.  last  but  not  least,  an  or- 

ioset   without  any  lid  or  screen      The 

.   thin  matin  the  iron   trellis 

underneath  could  In-  distinctly  felt,    a  sheet,  a  blan- 

copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Russian  and 
mug  on  the  i  .vcrc  my  surroundings 

Piercing   the   wall,  ijx.;  the  win 

dow,  about  axj  feet,  with  in  iroi 

and  wired  to  prevent  iting  the 

cell  through  the  ventilators.     Tl  I  Imitter' 

a   very   limited   amount   of   light     principal!;, 
another   external    wall    of  of    the    same 

height   as   the  Trubetskoi    Bastion   itself    arising  at  a 

distance  ol  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  windows  of 
luentlj   onh 

narrow  strip  of  sky  could  be  seen  from  the  U] 
and  none  at  all  from  the  lov  I  learned  sub- 

sequently, being  temporarily  placed  in  one  ot  these 
lowei  cells.  The  dark  brick  external  wall  n 
very  little  sunlight  through  the  windows  leaves  them 
half  dark  even  on  bright  sunny  days.  Moreover  these 
lower  cells  are  positively  damp,  and  this,  together 
with  the  darkness,  must  act  terribly  upon  thl 
and  the  health  of  those  who  are  unlucky  enough  to- 
l>e  incarcerated  therein  for  any  period  over  a  year 
(Solitary  confinement  in  the  fortress  even  for  twe 
years  is  not  a  rare  occurrence .)  Fortunately  for  me 
I  was  placed  on  the  upper  tloor.  and  in  order  to  escape 
rheumatics  asked  the  authorities  at  the  very  beginning 
to  allow  me  the  use  of  my  own  woolen  underclothing, 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  my  life  in  England  This  request  of  mine  was 
granted.  I  was  informed,  out  of  regard  for  my  age. 
A  few  months  later  I  was  even  transferred  into  what 
was  said  to  be  the  best  and  lightest  corner  cell  in  the 
whole  bastion,  where  the  external  wall  retreats  from 
the  window  and  leaves  an  open  space  for  the  south- 
west sun-rays. 

When  1  entered  the  Trubetskoi  Bastion  the  food 
allow nl  by  the  prison  consisted  of  hot  water  and  black 
1  in  the  morning,  two  courses  of  meat  for 
dinner  at  noon  and  a  pudding  or  stew  of  some  kind 
with  hot  water  for  supper  at  six.  All  additions  to 
this,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  milk,  white  bread,  fruit, 
sweets,  tobacco  (I  did  not  smoke),  etc..  had  to  lie 
ordered  once  a  week  at  the  prisoner's  expense  from 
shops  outside.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
diet,  especially  as  I  had  money  and  could  buy  all 
the  extras  that  1  wanted;  materials  were  fresh  and 
the  supply  sufficient,  altho  the  cooking  was  some- 
what indifferent. 


\   M:«      GLIMPSI     <>i     MB.    BRISBAN1 

Arthur      Brisbane,      editor,      author,      philosopher, 

philanthropist,      reformer,     and     stalwart     athlete, 
altho  a  daily  adviser  of  many  thou  idem, 

M  kept  a  great  part  ol  his  own  personalit 
life  from  the  publicity  columns      Awritei  in  Hat 

MY./W.v.  who  spent   a  day  with    the  editor  ol   tin    New 
York  Journal  in   his  country  home  land, 

w  rites   intimately  of   thi  He 

i  .  him  thus 

At     the    first    y 
abounding     vitality,      1U-      r«  Altho 

aa  athlete,  it  is  from  the  bulging  brow  and 

ive  the  most  vivid 
.  ngth.     The  top  head  I 

prominence,    and    yet    symnv  I 

The  shrewd  bin,   ■ 
They  are  tin  The 

thin,  aquiline,  high  at  the  bi 

iid  thick,   t  ■ 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    HO    EQUAL 


,..!   ;•■  mention  THR  LlTKRARY  DtOBT  when   writing  to  tdrertlien 
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forward,   the  men  ptic  :i 

m  ter. 
He  stands  a  tritle  more  than  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  ami  weighs  in  his  riding  n>>js  about  urn-  hun- 
Ired  and  eighty-five  pounds      The  build  of  him  is  all 
for  strength  and  quickness,     The  body  is  long, 

thick,  with  a  great  depth  of  the  high 

breadth  of 
long  and  thick,  tapering  to  rather  small  but  powerful 
hands.     The  leg  yet   well   ui>  to 

jring  his  weight,  and  every  movement  is  springy 

alert,    even  tho    the    man    is    forty  four 
old.  an  age  at  which  too  many  Americans  shudder 

e  suggestion  of  hai  look 

in^  at  him  wou] 

t   punchers 
in  America  to-day,'    ..-  wi  Park   Row 

legend  that  he  wrestled  the  eminent    Matsada 
kichi  to  a 
champion  of  England  down  si 

Of  Mr.  Brisbane's  ability  to  turn  out  copj 
his  methods  of  work  we  i 

Ever  since  his  early  fame  as  a  reporter,   Brisbane 
has  been  noted  for  turning  out  a  tremendous  lot  of 
copy,  so   it  was  with  no  idle   curiosity  that   1 
him  what  was  the  greatest   number  of  editorials  la- 
had  ever  done  in  one  day. 

*'Once  I  did  thirty-two  in  a  day,"  he  replied.  "I 
began  in  the  afternoon  and  dictated  until  I  was 
through  the  last  one.     It  was  a  case  of  n« 

"You  had  your  subjects  all  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance, of  course5" 

"No;  I  hadn't,"  he  answered.  "I  had  read  the 
papers  that  day  as  usual,  and  I  had  lieen  looking 
around  for  a  few  days.  It  wasn't  a  good  way  to 
work,  tho.      I  wouldn't  do  it  again." 

Consider  the  amount  of  labor  compressed  into  that 
afternoon  and  evening:  thirty  two  editorials,  averag 
ing  one  thousand  words  apiece!  And  then  this 
■extraordinary  man  probably  worked  as  hard  as  ever 
next  day.  It  is  that  wonderful  resiliency,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  him  from  all  oth,er 
men.  Other  workers  can  toil  prodigiously  on  occa- 
sion, but  this  man  does  a  prodigious  feat,  then 
•calmly  proceeds  about  his  business  as  usual. 

Writing  editorials  i>  onl;     part  of  his  daily  indus- 


HER  MOTHER-IN-LAW 
Proved  a  Wise,  Good  Friend. 


A  young  woman  out  in  la.  found  a  wi.se, 
good  friend  in  her  mother-in-law,  jokes  not- 
withstanding.    She  writes: 

"It  is  two  years  since  we  began  using 
Postum  in  our  house.  I  was  greatly 
troubled  with  my  stomach,  complexion  was 
Dlotchy  and  yellow.  After  meals  I  often 
suffered  sharp  pains  and  would  have  to  lie 
down.  My  mother  often  told  me  it  was  the 
coffee  I  drank  at  meals.  But  when  I'd  quit 
coffee  I'd  have  a  severe  headache. 

"While  visiting  my  mother-in-law  I  re- 
marked that  she  always  made  such  good 
coffee,  and  asked  her  to  tell  me  how.  She 
laughed  and  told  me  it  was  easy  to  make 
good  'coffee'  when  you  use  Postum. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  as  soon  as  I  got 
home,  and  now  we  have  the  same  good 
'coffee'  (Postum)  every  day.  and  I  have  no 
more  trouble.  Indigestion  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  my  complexion  has  cleared 
up  beautifully. 

"My  grandmother  suffered  a  great  deal 
with  her  stomach.  Her  doctor  told  her  to 
leave  off  coffee.  She  then  took  tea  but  that 
was  just  as  bad. 

"She  finally  was  induced  to  try  Postum 
which  she  has  used  for  over  a  year.  She 
travelled  during  the  winter  over  the  greater 
part  of  Iowa,  visiting,  something  she  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  years.  She  says  she 
owes  her  present  good  health  to  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkge.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time,  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Uneeda  Biscuit 


What  makes  them  the  best 
soda  crackers  ever  baked  ? 

What  makes  them  the  only 
choice  of  millions  ? 

What  makes  them  famous 
as   the    National    Biscuit? 

National-Biscuit-Goodness- 


Of  Course ! 


Sold  only  in 

Moisture  Troof 

Packages 


5 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


DKD   Cloihme  should  be   warm  and   light.      Blanket-  and 
thick     quilts     should     never   be    pur   upOL    the   bed 
The    weight    is    depressing,     retain*     pe 
nightmare  and  is  unhealthy.      Paper  lllaiikcts  lire 
warmer  than  woolen,  and  weigh   only    ten    ounci 

•'rone  sterilize,!  paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip, 
than  washing  blanket-,.  They  are  an  application 
■1  A  We  1 1. 1.  ,,,,„,,  Hri.-n  I  i  ti<-  Principle 
Worn  betwep,,  BoeeI  ,,„|  to[,  ,.„v„r  |>l(l(  K  HCt.OO 
A  IDOZKY.  P.O.B.  Cincinnati,  or  we  will  send  two 
lull  size  for  sample,  postpaid,  for  Kl.no.  Also  make  the 
anions   Paper    Diaperx  that    Appeal  to    Hie 

■  HOI  her  Of  the  lial.e  to  he  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  Tar.  per  100F.O.B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  11.00,  If  skepti- 
cal send  10  eta,  in  stamps  for  sample-  ol  dispels. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOOD*  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


The  Superior  Window  Tent  is  so  made  that  while 
vour  boily  is  enjoyincr  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room, 
only  the  face  mmes  in  contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door 
air.  which  enables  you  to  get  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  out  dooi  sleeping  with  none  of  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  of  sleeping  in  tents,  on  roofs  or  porches; 
no  drafts;  no  need  of  heavy  covers,  which  use  up  vi- 
tality. Amount  of  air  entering  can  be  regulated.  The 
awning  shields  you  from  rain,  snow,  drafts  or  any  other 
exposures.  Sleet  in  nature's  pure,  fresh  air  and  arise 
invigorated,  refreshed  and  robust.  For  full,  free 
particulars  of  this  inexpensive  device,  which  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  medical  profession,  address 
CABINET  1HFG.  C0..300  Main  St. ,  UuIimj  ,  III. 
Manufart'rs  ofSupenor  Bath  Cabinets  for  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths 
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Between 
Office  and  Home 

7     — between    calls,    between    the    acts,  between    dances    or   at 

'7      dinners — the  business  man  or  the  professional  man  who  enjoys  a 

v      good  cigar  finds  his  desire  for  a  "short  smoke"  perfectly  satisfied  by 

BETWEEN  TM  ACTS 

Little  Cigars 


-for  a  whole  generation  the  best-known  and  largest- 
selling  little  cigars  in  the  world.      Between  the 
Acts  are  the  original  "little  cigars"  established  by 
Thos.  H.  Hall,  New  Ycrk  City,  over  30  years 
ago.     Their   fine  quality  never  varies— made 
of  the  finest  selected  leaf,  perfectly    blended, 
and  manufactured  under  ideal  hygienic  conditions. 

handy  metal  boxes — 10  for  10c.  50  for   50c,  or 
$  1 .00  —convenient    for    home    or   office    use,    or 
when  traveling.     Sold  wherever  good  cigars  are  sold. 

Send  Attached  Coupon  for  a  Box  FREE 

In  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  best  of  all  short  smokes,  we  will 
mail  you  a  complimentary  box   (the    regular    10c  size),  if  you  will  writ 
your  name  and  address  on  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to  us.       We 
will    forward    postpaid   anvwhere    in  the  United  States  a   box  o'  50 
for  50c,  or  100  for  $1.00,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Mail  this  coupon   before  January  30. h. 
The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Little  Cigar  Dept.,  Ill  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


iili.lillllllil'""    " 


LI  all  limes 
the  man 

and,  New  J<  is,  \ .  New 

•  s  at  thirty  or 
forty  public  dinner!  All  of  these  activities  do  not 
tire  him.     On  would  be  very  tired 

it  he  should  «i\i  i>  em  up 

It  lias  been  said  that   Brisbani  the  arti 

(ices  of  the  elocutioni  is  true;  yet  there  is 

such  a  power  ol  sincerity   in  him  that  he  iaV 
plete  possession  of  the  mind  of  every  hearei       Pot 
example,    when   he  recent!)    addressed   the   Pilgrims 
after  the  dinner  thej  gave  in  honor  of  Lord  North 
cliffe,  he  was  surrounded  on  every  hand  bj  enemies 
That  is.  many  of  the  men  present  were  the  most  sue 
cessful  members  ol  the  wealth)  i 
taeks  in   his  editorials      One  could   feel    their  cold 

hostility   in   th(    air.      Within  a  minuti 

ginning  of  Brisbane's  speech  one  could  » 

captured  the  sympathy  ol  his  audience      After  a  time 

he  said      and  meant  it      "I  am  keeping  you  too  long 

He  was  answered  with  a  hearty  chorus  of 

Go  on!"  that   made  the  walls  quiver.     Everything 

he  said  was  in  opposition  to  the  beliefs  of  his  hearers, 

yet  when  he  finished  they  applauded  him  cordially 

and  hmn. 


"He  ha,d  smaJl  skill  d horse  jiesh 

who  bought- &  goose  1*0  ride  onVBonTbekkc 

*<£*&-_        ordinary  so&ps   ,  .■^gffift 


is  SAPO  1_I  O  *• 

■Try  a.  ca,ke  of- ih&nd  be  convinced. = 


HOW    nil      WOMEN     SAVED    JUDGE    I.IM»- 
SE1  'S  <  Ol  B  I 

Just  how  the  women  of  Denver  succeeded  in  saving 

Judge    I.indsey's    Juvenile    court  '   v    been 

told  by  Lucy  1  Harrington,  who  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  campaign.  The  victory  which  was 
won   against    I  □   of   both   the 

Republican  and  Democratic  machines,  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  tireless  energy  of  the  woman  can 
ho  went  about  from  door  to  door  "'button 
holing"  Den\ers  housewives.  The  writer  explain! 
the  situation  furtht  r  in  7  ht  World  To-day  (January). 

My  experience  is  typical  of  all.     I  am  a  business 
woman,  had  never  canvassed  before, and  reall) 
from  the  rebuffs  I  fancied  I  should  receive,  but  the 
need  for  help  appealed  to  me  and  the  mom 
tho  only  S'.so  a  day,  protected  me  from  lot 

started  out. 

My  precinct  is  in  the  s. i 
five  blocks  wide  by  eight  blocks  long,  and  contains 
over  seven  hundred  registered  votei 
them  necessitated  miles  of  walking  I  statu.',  in  the 
most  sparsely  built  portion  To  my  great  relief, 
I  found  that  the  blunt  statement,  "I  am  working 
for  Judge  Lindsey,"  was  met   by  an 

Busy  women,  railed   ,10111  the  wash  tub  with 
hands  or  from  the  preparation  of  a  meal,  would  meet 
my  request  for  two  minutes  to  tell  about  his  <  andidac) 
with  an  invitation  to  'Conn-  in        BxCUM  me  a  minute 

up  m)   beans"  (01     take  of]  the  boiler"). 
Then  two  minutes  wen  given  gracious])       I 
Kip  told  ot  his  having  been  a  nomini 

,  i<  kris  only  a  few  j  i 

the    bill.  in    both    pat  ■ 

iponsible  foi  I  >s  running  independent!) 

X  alter  Judge  Lihd  1 
that   this  would  not  cause  hei 
,.ni,    an   idea   that    account  numbei 

:  raighl  "  ball 
(  ma  pleasant  fat  ed  moth*  1  1  ami    to 
her  bah  ind.  yet 

she  smiled  as  I  protested  1  would  I  momenl 

lo  ask  her  to  help  the  Judge,   Shi-  look  I  1 

ash  I  went  two  bat  1  ol  the 

bathroom  ileal   be 

..mm. in.!    lo    "Gel    bark    into    that     tub    this 

minuti 

"You   see,"   she  laughe 

the   bathtub  and     .  .'     but    1    know 

about  the  Judge  and  I'll  Mitely  vote  foi  him 
.  ■!  .    you'll   i  - 

iwa)  i  onvinced  then  of  the  Jui 

il   only   I 
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reminded  again,  at  the  last  minute,  to  scratch  tor 
Lindsey. 

Often  women  said.  "We  have  never  voted  here  before 

—  we  came  from  the  East  onlj  last  year,  but  we  heard 

of  Judge  Lindsey  l>efore  we  came  here  and  will  tx^ 
glad  to  help  him  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  tell 
me  how."  Frequently  I  received  hearty  thanks  for 
calling. 

To  be  sure  1  met  some  women  v  i  interest 

in    polities"    and    Wi  :     but    a    large 

number  of  these  told  me  they  reall)  would  like  to 
vote  for  the  Judge,  that  he  was  the  only  man  on  the 
ticket  they  eared  about,  and  to  all  such  women  I 
gave  the  advice  to  register  next  time  It  did  not 
oblige  one  to  vote,  but  if  for  any  reason  one  wished 
to  vote  by  the  time  election  day  came  she  would  be 
ready  ami  able. 

About  one-half  of  those  who  responded  favorably- 
signed  the  cards.  Man.)  ing  they  never 
signed  anything.  Some  said  they  worked  for  people 
who  did  not  like  the  Judge  and  it  would  not  do  for 
them  to  be  known  to  favor  him.  This  response 
came  from  many  whose  husbands  were  employees  of 
a  certain  public-service  corporation,  and  the  returns 
showed  that  these  women  and  their  husbands 
actually  voted  the  ticket  this  corporation  ordered, 
but  they  scratched  for  Lindsey. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Candid. — A  summer  visitor  who  was  trying  a 
horse,  the  property  of  a  Xew-llampshire  farmer,  with 
a  view  to  buying  him,  noticed  that  after  driving  a 
few  miles  the  animal  pulled  very  hard,  requiring  a 
■firm  hand  and  constant  watching.  "Do  you  think 
this  is  just  the  horse  for  a  lady  to  drive?"  he  in- 
quired doubtfully. 

"Well,"  answered  the  owner,  with  an  air  of  great 
candor,  "I  must  say  I  shouldn't  really  want  to  be 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  could  drive  that 
horse." — Christian  Register. 


He  Vnderstood. — The  Guatemalan  minister,  as 
he  was  leaving  a  recent  reception  in  Washington, 
said  to  the  man  who  called  the  carriages:  "Call  the 
carriage  of  the  Guatemalan  minister.  You  under- 
stand, the  Guatemalan  minister."  "Yes,  sir;  under- 
stand perfectly,  sir,"  he  replied,  and  then  shouted 
"The  carriage  for  the  watermelon  minister!" — 
Christian  Register. 


An  English  Slip. — A  little  story  which  has  just 
found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  from  an  English 
country  house  tells  of  the  recent  slip  made  by  a 
new  and  nervous  butler  in  serving  his  master,  a  duke, 
at  the  luncheon  table.  Quiet,  respectful,  and  as- 
siduous, he  proffered  a  dish  with  the  insinuating 
query:  "Cold  grace,  your  grouse?"  The  slip  is 
so  obviously  natural  that  doubtless  the  tale  is  true. 
— Christian  Register. 


Not  the  Point. — He — "If  you  refuse  me  I  shall 
blow  out  my  brains." 

She — ' '  Impossible." 

He — "Maybe  you  don't  believe  I  have  a  pistol." 

She — "Oh,  I  dare  say  you  have  the  pistol,  all 
right." — Philadelphia  Record. 


The  Truth. — "See  here.  That  horse  you  sold 
me  runs  away,  kicks,  bites,  strikes,  and  tries  to  tear 
down  the  stable  at  night.  You  told  me  that  if  I 
got  him  once  I  wouldn't  part  with  him  for  $i,ooo." 

"Well,  you  wont." — Lutheran  Observer. 


His  Affliction. — A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of 
juvenile  pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind. 
The  next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them  could  remem- 
ber what  Milton's  great  affliction  was.  "Yes'm," 
replied  one  little  fellow,  "he  was  a  poet." — Univer- 
salist  Leader. 


No  Market — Cholly — "Doctor,  I  want  some- 
thing for  my  head." 

Dr.  Gruffly — "My  dear  fellow,  I  wouldn't  take 
it  for  a  gift." — L'niversalist  Leader. 


WE  OFFER  $1,000,000 

Part  of  Original  Underwriting  of  $3,858,000 

American  Piano  Company 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

AUTHORIZED    ISSUE,    $6,000,000    PREFERRED    STOCK;    $6,000,000    COMMON   STOCK 
DIVIDEND  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY.    PAR  VALUE,  $100  PER  SHARE 

This  Stock  is  Preferred  as  to  Assets  as  well  as  to  Dividends 

There  are  no  bond  obligations  and  none  can  be  placed  upon  the  properties,  nor  can  the  preferred 
stock  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  85    of  both  the  common  and  preferred  stock 

HISTORY  The  AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY  is  a  consolidation  of  the  "KNABE," 
=====  "  CHECKERING/*  "  FOSTER  ARMSTRONG  "  and  other  important  makes 
of  Pianos.  William  Knabe  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore  were  established  1837;  Chickering  ftc  Sons  were 
established  1823;  Foster  Armstrong,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  dealers  in  and  manu- 
facturers of  medium  priced  pianos,  comprising  Foster,  Armstrong,  Cook,  Brewster,  Marshall  & 
Wendell,  were  established  1853;  Haines  Brothers  were  established  1851.  The  management  of 
the  American  Piano  Company  is  the  same  as  the  former  management  of  the  several  companies. 


ASSETS 


The  net  assets  of  the  American  Piano  Company,  as  appraised  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  March  31,  1908,  were  $3,858,521.42.     These  figures  do  not 


include   the  value   to   the  Company  of  goodwill,   patents,  trademarks   and    patterns,   which  are 
substantial  assets. 

EARNINGS     T"e  avera8e  ne'  earnings  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  American  Piano 
-     Company  for  five  years  previous  to  consolidation  were  $525,000  per  annum, 
or  over  1 3%  on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock. 

ECONOMIES    AFTER  A   LIBERAL  ALLOWANCE  FOR   DEPRECIATION 

=  OF  PLANT  and  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  reserve  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  economies  effected  in  buying,  manufacturing  and  selling  will  be  sufficient  to  double 
the  present  net  earnings. 

DIVIDENDS     N°  dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  of  this  Company  unless  there 
=:     shall  at  the  same  time  be  added  to  the  surplus  out  of  the  net  profits  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  such  common  stock  dividend. 

GROWTH     Increased    output  will  largely  increase  net  earnings.     There  has    been    nearly 
=^=^^=^^=     20$  increase  in  output  this  year,  resulting  largely  from  the  consolidation. 

We  offer  the  above  stock  for  public  subscription  at  $95.00 
per  share  payable  in  New  York  funds 

WOLF  BROS.&  CO.,  Bankers 

Members  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchanges 

100  Broadway,  New  York  City         1339  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Subscriptions  for  the  above  Preferred  Stock  will  be  received  direct  or  through  your  own 
Bankers  or  Brokers 


"GO"  Q&jg 


2  to  25  miles 
per  hour  —  30 
miles  on  1  gal- 
lon gasoline. 

AS  FAR 

AS  YOU 


BLACK 


LIKE 

— Cp  hill  or  through  mud. 

—At  prices  right  to  suit  you  for  a 

MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 

Guaranteed  every  way — Safe— Dependable — Hand- 
some finish — Most  duraole  materials  and  workman- 
Bhip.  Engine  10  H.  P., 2  cylinders,  air  cooled— Chain 
drive  rear— Double  brake.  Also  top  motor  Buggies 
and  Surreys.    Free  Catalog  No.  A159  shows  all— write. 

BLACK  MFS.  CO.,  124  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Try  It  Yourself 

Five  Days  Free 

This  simple,  practical,  accurate  com- 
puter costs  only  $25.00 — a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  key  machines 
— and  does  everything  they  do 
except  print.    The 

Rapid  Computer 
Adding  Machine 

does  its  work  perfectly  in  any 

position— at   any  angle.      You   can 

rest  it  on  any  desk  or  on  book  page 

alongside  column  of  figures  you  wish 

to  add.      It's  a  wonder  as  a  saver  of 

time  and  errors.    Capacity,  9.999.999.99. 

5  days'  free  trial.    If  it 


Send  for  one 
doesn't  do  all  you  war 
back  at  our  expense 
upon  request  to 


it  to  do.  Bend  it 
Catalog  Free 


RAPID  COMPUTER  CO.,      1863   Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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The  Inbuilt  Biller! 


—  Can  you  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  pay  twice  over 
for  your  typewriter,  once  for 
the  machine,  then  for  attach- 
ments to  make  it  do  its  work? 

Every  New  Model 

LC  Smith  &  BrosJypewritcr 

we  are  now  turning  out  is  built  with 

Pressure  Roll  Lock-and-Release 

Paper  Gauge  and 

Back  Spacer 

making  it  also  a  complete 
Condensed-Billing  Machine  and 
Decimal  Tabulator  AT  NO 
EXTRA  COST! 

—  You  Pay  but  one  cost — the  price 
of  an  ordinary  typewriter. 

Write  for  Free  Demonstration. 
L.  C.  Smith   &    Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  in  all  Large  Cities 
Head 
Office  for 
Europe.        -Ai 
Asia  and 
Africa: 
49  Queei 
Victoria 
Street, 
London, 
E.  C. 


"Whew!It'sHot" 

"Boo!  It's  Cold" 

are  expressions  never  heard 
in  houses  equipped  with  the 

Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator 

Set  the  indicator  at  tin- 


dek'f''.     put     on    i  'ill     and    tlii-. 

regulator  will  ki'i-|>  the  tempera 
ture  uniform,  insuring  comfort,     I 
health  and  economy  of  fuel.         »— 

With   Time  Attachment 

the  b 

any     pre  determined    tin 
red. 

Sold  by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
tisating;   Trade   everywhere 
on  a    positive  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 
Ithutrottd  ftootlsl  en 

WM    R.SWEATT,  Secy., 

Ml   I'ho.nll.   Mt.npipoll^,  Minn. 
]«1    Hl.h  SI.,  noil  lonri   si  . 

Uoilgn.  Mai«.         H,r«.UM.  .1.1. 


I  hr  Cannon  Koared.  —  While  campaigning  in 
his  home  State,  Speaker  Cannon  was  once  inveigled 
into  visiting  the  public  schools  of  a  town  where  he 
was  billed  to  speak. 

In  one  of  the  lower  grades,  an  ambitious  teacher 
called  upon  a  youthful  Demosthenes  to  entertain 
the  distinguished  visitor  with  an  exhibition  of  amateur 
oratory.     The     selection     attem]  Byron's 

"Battle  of  Waterloo."  and  just  as  the  boy  reached 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph.  Speaker  Cannon 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  a  violent  sneeze. 

"  'But,  hush!  hark!'"  declaimed  the  youngster — 
"'a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell!  Did  ye 
hear  it?'  " 

The  visitors  smiled,  and  a  moment  later  the  second 
sneeze — which  the  Speaker  was  vainly  trying  to  hold 
back — came  with  increased  violence. 
"But  hark"  (bawled  the  boy) — "that  heavy  sound 

breaks  in  once  more, 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar!" 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  lauph  that  broke  from 
the  party  swelled  to  a  roar  when  "Uncle  Joe" 
chuckled:  "Put  up  your  weapons,  children;  I  won't 
shoot  any  more." — Success. 


The  Charity  of  Youth. — Not  long  after  the 
Chelsea  fire  some  children  in  Newton,  Mass.,  held  a 
charity  fair,  by  which  $18  were  realized.  This  they 
forwarded  to  the  rector  of  a  certain  Boston  church, 
»v ho  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  relief  work, 
with  a  letter  which  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "We 
have  had  a  fair  and  made  $18.  We  are  sending  it  to 
you.  Please  give  it  to  the  Chelsea  sufferers.  Yours 
truly,  etc.  P.  S. — We  hope  the  suffering  is  not  all 
over." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Clear  Instance. — Sapleigh — "  Queer  fellahs,  these 
poets.  There's  the  one,  for  instance,  who  speaks  of 
'an  aching  void.'  Now,  how  can  there  be  an  aching 
void?" 

Miss  Blunt — "Have  you  never  had  a  headache, 
Mr.  Sapleigh?" — Boston  Transcript. 


Criminal  XegllKonce. — "Did  you  ever  make  a 
serious  mistake  in  a  prescription?" 

"Never  but  once,"  answered  the  drug  clerk,  as  a 
gloomy  look  passed  over  his  face.  "I  charged  a  man 
thirty  cents  for  a  prescription  instead  of  thirty-five." 
-  Washington  Star. 


Insane.    Howard — "He's  crazy  on   the  subject 
of  aerial  navigation." 

Hattie — "A  balloonatic." — Catholic  News. 


Probably  the  Latter.-  Whin  a  man's  wife  laughs 
at  his  jokes  they  arc  pretty  good — or  else  she  is. — 

Universalis!  I 


A  Rare  Jii«1kp.  IV.,,  her  asked  her  scholars  for 
some  very  long  sentences  One  boy  wrote:  "Im 
prisonment  for  life."      Driftwood. 


I'p  to  Hint.-  "!>•>  vim  think  you  can  manage 
with  my  salary  of  $12  a  week,  darling'"  he  Baked, 
he  had  said  yes. 

"I'll  try,  Jack,"  replied  the  "But  what  will 
you  do?" — Universalis!  I 


The     Real    Thing.  My    furs    nre    liki 

exclaimed  little  Louiae,   whUa  walking  through  the 
"Why."   exclaimed   the   mother,    "you    have   no 

any   kind!" 

I  have,"  ptoti    ted  the  Child,  "and  they  are 
10."     Lutiuran  <  >■ 


Klo, Inil    V>ii><  liitioiii.  I    wonder  wh.  1' 

at   woman   • 

•  -      •    •  on,    probably,     She 

taitimort 

in 


ORKAT  m   I  ■  BPB1  n<;  w  \  11  1; 
"It»  Purity  ban  itimlo  It   faiiioua." 


HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara.  Ideal  for  oerd  Indexes,  book 
marks,  ami  nil  fa  pits  11  ml  dooumenta.      M««»"»  I  Up  <  "..  V  V. 


I  I 

»iii  lamp  and  produces  una 

off  tin-  top  ofthewirk.li  Una  ZZI 

whiteliiiht    Riirn-l-Hoil  of  t— 

onliniiry  lamp:  k'ivo*  three  P*"" 

times  light.   1-6  cost  of  gas,  F^ 

MOooatof  electricity,  Pars  C— * 

fur  itsi  If     Imported  china-  r— - 

nej    and   mantle  of   extra  C^ 

strength  with  burner  01  ^ - 

nlete  for  M,  express  paid    ^; 

Hone]    refunded  if  not  as  <>■ 

represented.   Bookie*  fret   ^; 

Agents  Wanted  J^: 

U.  S.  A.  LIGHTING  CO.       |$s 

•J6aM»lnS».,SIirln«fl»li1.»l»,..   ^~ 

1; 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
(lei  "Improved."  no  lack*  r.-jnred. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 

8  Per  Cent.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

absolutely  safe.  Secured  by  Seattle  Real  Estate. 
If  you  wish  an  investment  as  safe  as  U.  S.  Honds 
and  payingSpercent.intrttst  pel  annum, writeme- 

HENRY  W.  LUNG 


408  Burke  Bldg., 


Seattle,  Washington 


Bfadcr  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

The  ONLY  perfect  non-leakable  ink 
pencils  at  a  moderate 

By  mail, 
postpaid 
ti  pon*reo  Ipt 
of  price. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO 

M  1 11 11I  .11  t in  11  s 
Thames  Building,  135  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 
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A  Quiet  Affair,     a  prominent  lawyer  of  Vicks-  ' 

burg.  Miss  .  who  after  two  months  of  widowhood, 
took  unto  himself  another  spouse,  was  very  indignant 
when  he  read  in  one  of  the  local  papers  the  following 
notice  of  his  marriage: 

"The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  owing  to  a  recent 
bereavement  in  the  bridegroom's  family."  Catholic 
Ntws. 


Fully    Explained.-  Old    Lad*    (rather   deaf)— 

"Are  you  any  relation  to  a  Mr.  Green?" 

Green — "I  am  Mr.  Green  " 

Old  Lady — "Ah!     Then    that    explains    the    ex- 
traordinary resemblance." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


At  a  Party.    -Hb     "My  dear,  1  have  a  splitting 

headache.     Can't   you   manage   to  «et   rid  of   these 

people? " 

She  —  "I  can't  very  well  show  them  to  the  door." 
He — "Certainly   not;   hut   you   can  show   yourself 

at  the  piano." — Figaro  (Paris). 


The  Reason. —  He — "I  can  not  express  to  you 
my  gratitude  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  the  first 
dance  last  evening." 

She — "Well,  you  see.  it  was  a  charity  ball." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter  (Munich! 


Happy  Pupil. — Pvpii.  (to  private  tutor) — 
"Teacher,  my  hour  is  up." 

Teacher — (who  has  just  become  engaged) — "I 
am  so  happy  to-day,  my  boy,  that  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  extra  half-hour  free!" — Fliegende  Blaetter 
(Munich). 


Rural  Diplomacy. — "Judgin'  from  the  price  ye 
charged  me,  neighbor,  ye  put  three  gallon  uv  m'lasses 
in  a  two-gallon  jug.  Naow  I  ain't  b'grudgin'  the 
money,  but  I  don't  cal-late  ter  hev  the  jug  stretched." 
—Judge. 


In  Character. —  Wife — "Is  there  any  difference 
between  a  fort  and  a  fortress? " 

Husband — "Not  much,  except,  of  course,  that  a 
fortress  must  be  harder  to  silence!" — Lippincott's. 


All  of  One  Kind. — "Have  your  poems  been  read 
by  many  people5 " 

"Certainly — about  twenty  publishers  that  I  know 
of." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Compromise. — Corpulent  Suitor  (on  his 
knees) — "If  you  will  not  accept  my  offer,  at  least 
help  me  up." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Dust. — A  sign  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
store  in  Lawrence: 

"Man  is  made  of  dust.  Dust  settles.  Are  you 
a  man  ? ' ' — Boston  Record. 


He  Knew. — "Doctor,"  said  the  convalescent, 
smiling  weakly,  "you  may  send  in  your  bill  any  day 
now." 

"Tut,  tut!"  replied  the  M.D.,  silencing  his  patient 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  ' '  You're  not  strong  enough 
yet." — Leslte's  Weekly. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  makes 
white  hands,  gives  clear 
skin  and  imparts  fresh- 
ness to  the  complexion. 

A  cake  of  Pears'  is  a 
cake  of  comfort. 


Comfort  by  the  cake  or  in  boxes. 


is 

t 
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The    more    you    know 

about    the    inside    of    the 

cigar  business  the  more  you 

jMT      will    appreciate    the    cigar 

.  y       values  I  offer. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of 
WJ  the  i)iside  of  two  cigars— the 
&W  one  on  the  left,  a  cigar  picked  at 
fif  random  from  a  box  bought  from  a 
¥  dealer.  The  one  on  the  right  a 
Shivers'  Panatela.  Note  the  difference. 
The  first  is  a  machine-made  cigar 
and  has  a  filler  of  "cuttings"  or 
"scraps. "  Not  only  makes  a  bad  smoking 
cigar  with  poor  drawing  qualities  but 
goodness  only  knows  what  those  "scraps"  are, 
or  where  they  have  come  from.  They  are  the 
by-product  of  the  cigar  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. I  ^//mine. 
The  second  cigar  has  a  filler  of  long,  clean, 
clear  Havana  tobacco,  whose  history  I  know  from  the  time  it  was 
imported  in  the  leaf  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  until  it  is  boxed  ready  to 
ship  to  the  smoker.  No  shorts  or  cuttings  ever  go  into  a  Shivers'  Pana- 
tela. It  makes  a  cigar  of  excellent  drawing  qualities,  fine,  mellow,  nutty 
flavor,  and  you  can  smoke  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  hand-made  by 
high-grade,  well-paid  workmen  in  a  well-ventilated  scrupulously  clean 
factory  in  the  centre  of  Philadelphia's  best  business  district  where  it  is 
open  to  inspection  at  any  and  all  times. 

The  wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra— from  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 
Far  different  from  the  so-called  "Sumatra"  grown  in  Florida  or 
Connecticut  and  put  on  many  cigars. 

My  Shivers'  Panatelas  are  the  ioc  cigars  of  the  trade.  I  sell  them 
at  $5.00  per  hundred  or  I  will  send  a  trial  box  of  50  for  $2.50.  I  let  you 
try  them  before  you  buy  them. 

HERE  IS  MY  OFFER 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at  my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked, 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering,  please  inclose  business  card,  or  send  personal  references,  and 
state  which  you  prefer— light,  dark,  or  medium  cigars. 

During  the  seven  years  in  which  I  have  teen  doing  business  under  that  offer 
I  have  seen  my  factory  grow  from  a  single  loft  to  an  entire  five  story  and 
basement  building  in  the  business  centre  of  Philadelphia.  90%  of  my  output 
goes  to  fill  repeat  orders. 

If  the  shape  of  my  panatela  doesn't  appeal  to  you,  I  have  others  that  will. 
I  make  all  sizes  and  shapes— all  illustrated  and  described  in 


My  Book— FREE 


It  tells  a  lot  of  things  about  tobacco,  cigars  and  smoking  in  general  that 
every  man  should  know.    Write  for  it. 


■ 


Herbert  D.  Shivers,  Inc.,  913  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


AN 


OPEN  AIR  BED 


Roojyj 


Write  for  Free  Literature. 

Walsh  Window  Tent  Co.  3Vo*Sitr 


Indispensable  To  The 

Business   Man,  Manufacturer 


Physician, 
Reader. 


Lawyer 
Writer, 

Keeps  all  documents 

permanently,    and 

neatly  preserved 

so    you    can 

instantly 

refer 

an  y 


one. 


W 


One 
trial 
will    con- 
vince   you 
of   the    superi- 
ority    of     this 
binder   to   all    other 
devices.     It  has  estab- 
lished   a    high     standard 
of  merit    in    thousands  of 
offices  and  homes.  Send  to-day 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  Piftsfield.  Mass. 


Gr eider's  Book  on  Poultry  I 

>ws  and  describes  sixty  breeds,  and  lowest! 
a  of  stock  and  eggs.     All  details — hatching,  I 
sing,  buildings,  egg  production,  disease,  etc.  I 
Fifteen  handsome  chromos.  10c  postpaid. 
Crelder'c  Cermlcldo  keeps  fowls  healthy. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Rheems,  Pa. 


9,059-Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  hroad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.     This  free  booklet  deals  with 

—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock -bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  Howtodeviseoffice  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
In  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  —  a  penny  I  Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9,059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,    Dept.  96,    151-153    Waba*h    Avenue,    Chicago 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  writing,  research 
shows  nothing  earlier 
than  letters  cut  in  stone 
hy  the  Phoenicians; 
investigation  shows 
nothing  later  and 
farther  advanced  than 
that  afforded  by  the 

Smith  Premier 
Typewriter 


Model  /O 

Column  Finder 
Paragrupher 
Visible  Writing 
fWkSpacerond 
many  other  features 

;  vT>^wnlpr  Co,  <  Inc.*- 


FRENCH -GERMAN 
SPANISH -ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and   Mastered  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The    Rosenthal 
Common  Seme   Method 
of     Practical     Linguiatry 

Hlrharrl    s      Uoirnlhitl 

I   rfurli, 

U  Urr. 

THE  LANGUAGEPHONE  METHOD 

ir„|,.,li«  ■  1 1 •  J ar -.  Ilio..!-..  and   mil,  street,  Ian   l„ra 


Not  Mutual. — Father — "I  cannot  give  you  my 
liaufihtcr,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  Blighty  particular  in 
such    things. " 

—"Oh  pshaw'     Now  I  am  not  in  the  least 
so." — MeggenJorfer  Hlaetter    Mi: 


V  Hit  of  Nat  urr.-  Boss — "When  you  told  that 
new  clerk  that  he'd  have  to  hump  himself  if  he  ex- 
tO  hold  his  job,  how  did  he  take  it" " 

Department  Manager-  "IK  got  his  back  up 
riRht  away." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Speculating  on  the  Market.         How  is  your  rich 

uncle,    Tommy5" 

"Very  ill;  I'm  afraid  he  won't  last  long." 

"Then  you  can  lend  me  that  ten  dollars  I  asked 

you  for  last  week." — Meggendorjcr  Hlaetter  k Munich). 


Itealism. — "Your  story  has  considerable  verve, 
rattle,  dash,  and  go,   yet  it  breaks  down  in  spots." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  in  an  auto  story  ?" — 
Louisville  Courrier- Journal. 


Must  Be. — She  (on  the  Atlantic  liner) — "Did  you 
observe  the  great  appetite  of  that  stout  man  at 
dinner? " 

He — "Yes;  he  must  be  what  they  call  a  stow- 
away."— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Unfortunate. — Dentist  (to  assistant) — "I  think 
I  heard  a  patient  in  the  waiting-room." 

Assistant — "Yes,  but  I  can't  bring  him  in.  He's 
turned  the  key  on  the  inside." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  8 — Vessels  in  the  second  division  of  the 
Atlantic  battle-ship  Meet  sail  from  Port  Said. 

January  10  --The  Italian  House  of  Deputies  passes 
the  Government's  relief  measures,  with  five  dis- 
senting votes;  the  Government  is  criticized  for  de- 
claring a  state  of  siege  in  the  devastated  regions. 

January  12 — Turkey  accepts  the  offer  of  Austria- 
Hungary  of  $10,500,000  and  certain  concessions 
as  indemnity  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

January    14. — Vice- Admiral    Rojestvensky   dies   at 
St    Petersburg. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  men  are  entombed  by  explo- 
sions of  a  coal-mine  at  Yeszprin,  Hungary- 
Domestic 
Washington 

January  8. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public  a 
letter  to  Senator  Hale,  on  the  operations  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  charges  that  Senator  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  involved  in  a  land  deal  in 
Oregon. 
The   Perkins    resolution    recommending    that   the 

Vnt's  remarks  on  the  Secret  Servici 
on  the  table,  is  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
21 1  to  36. 

January    11. — Mr.    Tillman     replies    to     President 
•  velt's  charges,  admitting  the  facts,  but  de- 
nying any  criminal  or  improper  conduct 

iry     Root    a  ador     Bryce    sign   a 

treaty   providing   for    lettlement  of   questions  in 

dispute  between  the  United  States  anil  Cat 
The   1 1  ;  inits  to 

twent  'nd  annual  report. 

Genei  •  1 

January   •) — Tin-   Secretary    of    the 

approximately  $25,000,000. 

the  murder  of 
.in  Quentin  i 

■ 

January 
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COLGATE'S 

RIBBON 
DENTGL  CREf 


COMES    OUT 


A    RIBBON. 

LIES    FLAT 

ON    THE 

BRUSH 


Delicious — 
and   Antiseptic 

The  first  dentifrice  to  com- 
bine efficiency  with  a  delightful 
after-taste. 

Trim  tube  smtfor  4c.  In  ttatnpt 
COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y, 
55  John  Street,  New  York 


j\UM>I.rTELY 
—  Is   very   brilliant, 
powerful  and  steady. 
— One  burner  gives 
more  light  than  six 
16-candle  power  elec- 
tric light  bulbs — more 
economical  than  kero- 
sene. Each  lamp  is  a 
miniature  light  works. 


TIIK 
BEST  111.  HT  CO. 

Oi    K.  .".Hi  -1. 
Canton,  O. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN     OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Belter,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box   15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  IS5-l57Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.City 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 
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BANKING  MAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


irith  tin*  in-i  tut  Ion,  ample 
Bcurltj  for  it-  safety,  in  the  form 
mortgaopi  >>n  productive 
real  estate,  la  place*!  in-" 
noiwlon  ii nd  rou  lia\     In  ad 
the  ."  mint,  e   of    the  Comp  in 
fortlie  prompt  pa?  men!  "f  the  In- 
nl  i  he  pi  in.  i :  :.l  »  hen  ana, 
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tor. 
Before  roe  place  ronr  fun. I-  ron 
ahould  write  for  oar  free  booklet 
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5ALT  LAKE  SECURITY 

""TRUST  CO 

GURRIN          .SALT   LAKT.  CITY 
I  DENT UTAH 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EAS^ 
CHAIR 


in  this  column,    to   div  id  nlng   the 

correct  use  ot  words,  tin-  Funk  a  Wagualla  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

12P~  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 

"J,  D.  H.,"  Poi  tsmoutl 
ot  the  modifying  adverb  only'  b<  tin- void 

modified  make  a  vit  in  the  meaning  of  a 

sentence? " 

Rules  tor  I  tse  of  "only"   are  chiefly 

instructive  as  showing  the  present  impracticability 
of  reducing   English  usage   to  rule.     In  general,  any 

position  of  "only"  that  results  in  ambiguity  o, 
reference  is  of  course  faulty      Yet  in  the  writings  o 

even  the  best  authors  the  word  may  be  found  in 
every  possible  position  with  reference  to  the  word! 
it  is  meant  to  restrict,  and  considerations  of  rhythm 
or  euphony  often  give  to  it  the  worst  possible  place 
for  indicating  the  meaning  intended.  Some  years 
ago  a  critic  showed  that,  by  the  principles  of  permu- 
tation, a  short  paragraph  of  a  noted  English  writer, 
containing  several  "onlys,"  might  have  any  one 
of  about  5,000  meanings.  Sometimes  the  position 
commonly  given  the  word  by  writers  is  the  one 
universally  condemned  by  the  critics;  as,  "He 
only  painted  ten  pictures,"  for  "He  painted  only- 
ten  pictures,"  or  (for  greater  emphasis).  "He 
painted  ten  pictures  only."  In  written  discourse 
the  principles  of  rhetorical  construction  aid  in 
guarding  against  faulty  usage.  In  spoken  language 
the  relations  of  "only"  and  similar  words  in  the 
sentence  are  indicated  to  a  great  extent  by  stress 
and  tone  of  voice,  but  in  written  language  these  re- 
lations must  be  conveyed  by  the  position  of  the  word. 
The  general  rule,  so  far  as  any  rule  can  be  given,  is 
to  place  the  "only"  next  to  the  word  or  phrase  to  be 
qualified,  arranging  the  rest  of  the  sentence  so  that  no 
word  or  phrase  that  the  word  might  be  regarded  as 
qualifying  sliall  adjoin  it  on  the  other  side.  The  sen- 
tence "Only  his  mother  spoke  to  him"  is  not  ambigu- 
ous, for  the  word  "only"  must  apply  to  the  succeeding 
phrase  "his  mother."  "His  mother  only  spoke  to 
him"  is  ambiguous  in  written  language,  but  in  speech 
the  inflection  would  show  whether  the  "only"  re- 
ferred to  "his  mother"  or  to  "spoke."  "His  mother 
spoke  only  to  him"  would  scarcely  be  ambiguous, 
because  "only"  is  rarely  used  in  prose  immediately 
after  a  verb  that  it  qualifies.  Yet  for  absolute 
clearness  "His  mother  spoke  to  him  only"  would  be 
better.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  applying  the  rule 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

"F.  D.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Please  inform  me  if  the 
word  'as'  is  permissible  in  the  sentence.  'I  am  not 
as  tired  as  you  imagine,'  or  if  one  should  use  'so. 

There  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meanings  of 
"as  .  .  .  as"  and  "as  .  .  .  so."  as  strictly  used 
in  comparisons,  which  is  often  neglected.  "So  .  .  . 
as"  suggests  that,  in  the  comparison  of  the  person 
or  things  mentioned,  there  is  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  a  consciousness  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  quality  considered;  "as  .  .  .  as"  does  not 
carry  this  impression.  In  "John  is  not  as  tall  as 
James"  there  is  no  implication  that  the  speaker  re- 
gards either  John  or  James  as  tall;  there  is  merely 
a  comparison  of  their  heights.  So,  too,  in  "John 
is  not  as  old  as  James"  there  is  merely  a  comparison 
of  ages.  But  if  one  says  "John  is  not  so  tall  as 
James,"  tho  the  "so"  is  not  emphasized,  there 
is  understood  usually  to  be  a  reference  more  or  less 
distinct  to  something  uncommon  in  the  height  of 
James  as  compared  with  the  stature  of  other  men 
or  of  other  boys  of  his  age;  the  speaker  regards  James 
as  being  tall.  "John  is  not  so  old  as  James"  sug- 
gests that,  in  some  relation  or  other,  James  is  thought 
of  as  being  old;  as  in  "James  is  taller  than  John." 
"Yes,  but  my  boy  is  not  so  old  as  yours." 

In  affirmative  sentences  "so  .  .  .  as"  can  not 
properly  be  used  except  in  certain  restricted  con- 
structions, and  where  the  quality  referred  to  is  to 
be  emphasized.  It  occurs  oftenest  in  sentences 
that,  tho  affirmative  in  form,  carry  a  negative 
suggestion.  While  "as  ...  as"  is  merely  com- 
parative, "so  .  .  .  as"  places  emphasis  on  the  com 
parison.  Therefore,  which  of  the  two  forms  shall  be 
used  must  depend  upon  what  the  speaker  intends 
to  say. 
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Pneumatic  Tires 
Jbr  Automobiles 

The  best  known  carriage  tire  in  the 
world  and  the  one  that  has  been  best 
known  for  the  longest  time  is  the 
Kelly-Springrield  Tire.  The  Kelly- 
Springfield  Pneumatic  is  made  by  the 
same  manufacturers.  It  has  the  same 
wear-resisting,  resilient  composition. 

CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio 
Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco' 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  IS  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will'receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Your 
Savings 


Will  Have  Three  Distinct  Advantages 
if  Invested  With  This  Company 

The  principal  will  be  absolutely  safe — The  in- 
terest will  be  exceptionally  liberal — 5  per  cent — 
Withdrawals  can  be  made  at  any  time  without 
notice  and  without  loss  of  a  day's  interest — 
or — 

if    you    want    to    deposit    your    money    for 
2  years  or  longer,  we  will  issue  you  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Deposit,  bearing  6  per  cent. 
This  Company  has  been  in  business  14  years 
and  has  depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Write  for  the  booklet 

Tfie  Calvert  mortgage  fr  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Home  Gymnastics 
on  Ling's  System 


By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  of Daily  Exercises  Mostly  IVitkotit  Apparatus 

FVFRYflNF  cau  *-er^ve  great  profit  from 
LTLIIIUHL  tj1-g    simp]e)  plain,  direct   ex- 


ercise at  home.     Based   on  the  celebrated 
Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — New  York  Sun. 

Price, SO  cents  net;  by  mail,S4  cents 

New  York,   44-60  E.   Twenty-third   Street 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS COMPANY 


piFDpC' 


ANDMOTORS 


"Always  Dependable" 

Superior  to  all  others  for 
iTin    *a,et>'    Qpmfort.    Durability 
*»!M   and  Speed      Our  24  \  ears'  ex- 
perience enables  us  to  give 
you    the    best   for    the 
least  monr  J.  tfS  size*  and 
'."    ^W"K2&^p';  f  •  »}■!<■■    of     Motor     Koatn 

Taurine  in  price  from 
$7.).I0  to  KOCOOO.      Mo- 
ors only,  2  to  20  H.  V. 
"-:  n  a  c  k  .■  (I    Down    llont 
••'mines    with     Machinery. 
-W"_-    t^-  -.s£r'       K"w  Koats  and  Canoes. 
-ayr*       Write    today    for    full 
*"*  particulars.      We  can 

save  vou  money. 

PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Twentieth  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

S1EGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York  City,  Eastern  Agents. 


-- 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Florida.  Ibt 


Marsters 
"TRAVEL       gtouib. 

Magazines    . 

FREE        ■'    '      Poralsrn    Toura 

I  i 

hlghiln   -  irmg  Spring.  Sum. 

■ 

MARSTERS'  TOURS 
31    We.t  30th    Street.  New  York 


Personally  Escorted   Tour*  Throu«h 

The  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  FLORIDA 

Italy  and  The  Riviera 

Limited  Membership     HighOlaas.    Lowest 
rates.    Writ,  for  Booklets. 

GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  CO. 

New  York:  1  Madison  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:  :i<0  N.  15th  Btreel 

Til  A  \  K.I.     Willi 

DUNNING 

EGYPT    PALESTINE-TURKEY-CREECE 
Hail  January  and  February,  lm 

■and  i"..r   I!     • 
II.  W.  Dunning  k  t  u_, I H  Cong' I  Home,  Ronton,  Mats. 

To  Earliest  America's 
Temples  and  Palaces 

Yucatan  was  the  cradle  of 
civilization  in  the  West- 
ern   Hemisphere.      Her 
massive    ruins — handi- 
..    work  of  her  first  settlers 
form   an   attraction  of  world-wide   interest. 
Send  for  Literature  llepl.  II,  "HARD  LIJiE," 
M.vt  IllR*'  we 

TufatanToDrsllnrfau.P.O  Boii.ProgTPSo.Vur.llfi 


Cln-  Boston 
•CraDcl  .s-ocictn 


ROUND 

THE  $1425 

f  U  I!  L  U         3ounu-ns 


Remarkable     F  o  o  i 

Months'  Tnm 
nlfioent  Steamship* . 

first    I  lass  throughout. 


Berkeley  Building, 
Bos  on.  Mass. 


MEXICO 


YUCATAN 


All  daylight    tra\  S]   in 

private    train 

:io  Diamond    Day*    la 

wondrous    .M  ex  loo. 

Congenial  part.,  limited.  K)  cities,  includ- 
ing ".finrdi  »ii'iiM."Kvcrv  comfort,  cir  ral- 
■loian  in  attendance.  One  price  Includes 
all  expenses  w  rite  for  particulars  of  this 
and  EDBOPE  \N   h.nrs. 

Illtl  t\|.»l'IM  I     Till  Its 

i.%?  Mesmstaoek  Bide,  *  hiengo 


SICILY-GREECE-CONSTANTINOPLE 

—  DALMATIA     $275 
Spring  and  Summer  Cruises  to  the  most 
interesting  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

II  'rite  for  announcement 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


"Travel  Free  from  Care" 

t  realised  in 

Bartlett's   Select  Tours 


332  Walnut    Street        Philadelphia 


Fl  DDinn  Morenoo  fill*,  in  the 
■  LUnlUH,  |u.urt  ,,f  tna  famed  lake 
legion  a  resort  combining  metropolitan 
comforts  unil  luxuries  with  plantation  life. 

lino  hit.--  urani.'<'  groves.  Banting  and  ti-h- 
Ing.    Kites  and  booklet   upon  application. 

II   i;rv  NI0KEB80N, 
Florence  VlUl  .Station.  -  Florida. 


Sfi  II  T  li       Novel    Tour    January     'J3. 
1*1  U    I    n  Sjaat      .,„,,      West      Coasts 

AM  t7  D  I  P  A       anl  Across    the    Audi's. 
rticniivH       n,n,  r 

Illll.lMl    l.il  Its  1'0.4'JI   I.  ...i  I.  i.ii.  St.,   Boston. 


BUREAU 

OF 

UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boiton 


A  Tour  To  Be 
Remembered 


M'CANN'S  TOURS  DE  LUXE 
to  Florid*.  Cub*.  West  Indies,  California 

BERMUDA,   MEXICO  AND  EUROPE 

W  r  ite  f., r- II  uitr.il.-d  b  -islet  Ldeiinplive  of  these  tour, 

McCANN'S  TOURS 
Phone-l»-3Hth  1328  Broadway,  New  York 


EUROPE  — 104  DAYS  — $750 


p.-ri-.  t  Sen    ■      September  in   the   British    I 
Adj.  Dr.  M.  M.  Kugler,  7  B.  Kourlh  Hu.  Cinels 


EUROPE 


MIIINIKKlMlS 

llth  Season  I  Bum- 
mer Train.  Rest  Bontes  Lowest  Prires. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


km  us  or  i  ni.v, 
ind  North- 
era  Europe.  Sail  iii 
March  ..r  April.  The 
leadership  of  i>r.  H.  H. 
Powers  i.ii.l  Dr  H  v. 
Interpretive 
lectures.      Send    lor 


Palestine  and  Egypt '^ ;::,;"  ,t:  ^ 

half    usual   prices;   L&dric,  Februarj   BJth. 
GR1SW0LD,  28A  Shelter  St.,  New  Haven.  Cono. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  S« 

rience  Europe,  Birs-pt,  ohnperones  young 

ladies  aii  road  again  thfswinter.  Very  highest 
references.  Address  16 South  Brighton  Ave  , 
I'h,  I,,  a.  N.  J.,  or  Murray   Hill  Hotel.  N.  v' 


TKY  I  I  >l  I  I  I  l>.  rolldlll-tfd  purtleM  to 
PIIRflPP  '"April.  Kay.June.July.  EverythinsFirst 
LUnUrL,  la  ■  "iii.l  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free. 
Dl  i'ii  I  ihi  IOI  rs,  H  Broadway, N.T.(S<llh Tear) 


EUROPE 


J.    P.    i. it  in  01      IliEAl.    Mltopnv 
lot  Its,     Bos  1056-1),     I'ui.iiiir,.  Pa. 


THE 

IDEAL 

WAY 


THE  OUTER  CIRCLE.  22d  Season,  April  15,  1909. 
l-t  Class.        Gibraltar,    Horocco,  Spi.in.    Nice.   Monte 

Carl.), Genoa,  Pun.  It e,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Florence. 

Panics,  Bu.l  .peith.  Vienna.  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Holland,  Bslgiam,  Paris,  London.  Circnlais  ready. 
William  T.  sh Ki-iitiii,.  5*3  Boylston  St  ,  Boston,!!***, 


LTDCC  TDID  to  Europe  or  in  Amerirri 
rntC  I  lllr  will  be  given  at  an]  tun. 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight  A.hlrest 
II  via  ill  h's   I  111  Its,  1137   |,,an  Si..  Rronkl. 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

Bxelni  re    I  icei  tional   I 

IIHNs-sllll  |IM>     PARTI     IN    MAIU'll 

li     month.'     I„ur    lea. Int.-    In     lugu.l.    el.Mi 

;   month.'    Tour   leaiing   In    Ostatsr,   BUM 

Various  Bontes      Send  for  [tinerai  i  ■ 

C'OLJLi  BB  TOl'lts  nnii'Wi 

I '-'I   II. .  li.  Ion  street. Bo.ton,   M  ... 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


S    Paine.  Ms  Ithlre  s,    i.|„,.fBl|,  *•  v 


VII'IKS  TO   I.O.\IIO.\'  IH'.',VI 

Briil.h   lilea   Tour •■»«►.% 

Berlin  -Vienna—  Allien.     Home  -London  I  .Ml 

S.  II.  LOSULtT,  311  Main  street,  YVnrreiler,  Man. 

fcouson's  (DID  }J->orlo  Cours 

Two    deliKhtful    tours    to    Europe.      First 
leaving  March  4th,    S.  B.  "Oarmanla"  for 

Spain,  Sicily.  Italy.  The  Riviera,  Marseilles 
Paris.  London— 9  weeks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing .Inly  Hth  for  Italy,  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many. Trance.  Holland,  Relicium,  Fnul  and 
and  Scotland.    Exclusively  First  class 

Send    fur     Itineraries. 
Mrs.  E.  1.  Klillsil\,  40  Rruee  Ave..  Tonkers.  N.  T. 


E|  ID/^DC  Opportunitj  to  join 
UnUrC  private  part]  June 
29  to  .\npl(>a.  Earl)  application  eswi-ntinl. 
MRS.   SMI  litis.   Wioter  Hill.   Boston,  Mass. 


TO    EUROPE  •-THE   IDEAL   WAV 

Ideal  European  Tours 
20  Library  Place,  N.  S.,  Plluburah.  Pa. 


EUROPE    SsTMMBB  TOI'lts   $250 

Mediterranean  —  \W«lern    Knrope  —  British   Isles. 

I  to  III  li -o  n   I  <■■■  rs   li.  pi    I     %\  ehsl  .i  .  Vlnss. 


IJ  toure  at  lowe.t  rates  from  $175 up  British  lidra, 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria.  Turkey  Greece  and  Italy.  Apply  HOW. 
HIE  TEMPLE  I  .11  li  -.  •*./,.  Beaeon  St..  Boston, flass. 


Send  Your   Boy  to    Europe 

College    instru,  tor.    Harvard    man.    experienced   in 
European   travel,  will  take   selet-t  party  of  boys  this 

Kimnier.    Reasonable  terms.    Correal 

ItH    201.  1.1TKRM.V     D|UI  sr 


EUROPEAN 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


n 
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a 
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hip 

nt 

lal. 

Bead tar 

Announeemeat 

Buresuol  I  olter.ujl  rs.el.  19  Trinity  PI.,  Boston 


ntelligen.  European  Travel 

loclodea   ^Ti,^,t  cultured  leajersbip.    leisurely    inn- 
rhe  CHAUTAUQUA  T()l  RS.  Applcion.W  isconsin 

Three  European  Tours  ^'rt, 


year,    so,,;  I 


ed  by  leade 
Highest  raferen 
(100*      E.W.Vi 


id  ■  b  iperon.  Ba 

lleunen.DlitV.  121th  St..  N.l  .I'll;. 


Classified   Columns 


lt.it  I-  for  iul\  i n  iseiiients  under  tliN  headlnp; 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AN  ESTABLISHED  manufacturing  con- 
cern, incorporated  in  New  York  State,  hav- 
i  .:  imong  its  customers  the  ITnlted  Mat.'* 
Government,  offers  a  part  of  its  "%  preferred 
et.sk  to  investors  This  stock  is  hinh  tirade, 
and  like  aboml  niaturesand  becomes  pay- 
able at  the  office  of  a  leading  Trust  Com- 
I  hi  Dividends  are  cumulative,  and  must 
be  paid  In  fore  any  Income  is  realized  on 
common etodh.  'The  redemption  of  stock  1b 
secured  by  a  sinking  fund  t',.  iii  pie  to  factory 
and  sales  organization.  Every  leual  safe, 
guar  I  If  you  have  SKI)  or  more  bo  invest. 
write  for  particular!  w  .IdIIN  Willi  K, 
R..,,m  309.  Z\  Flatbush  Ave.,   Hrooklyn.  N.Y. 

BE     VOITI    OWN     BOS8         Start   Mail- 

Order  Businesa  at   home;    devote    whole    or 

'ii, \       Wn    tell    yon    how.       Very  i I 

proiit     Everything  furnlabed     No  catalog 
outtit    proposition        Poi    "Starter,"   free 

particulars,    write        I>      Kl.ll  GER    00., 

IM  «  ash 


f'hieilKO.    III. 


HUII.U  A  16.000  BUSINESS  in  two  years, 

Let  it.  start  win  in  the  collection  business. 

d  needed;  big  Bi  Id      We  ti  ach  se- 

orete  of  collecting   mone   ;  refer  bo 

yon      Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  nee 

6 Ian       AMKHKAN    tol.l.n   I  kin   SRRVIOK, 
Detroit,   Mirhlcnn 
I.II  l.      INHUKANCE     liil. It'll         li 
f'll  v  s:.ii.    1  pa>  more  than  the  Companies. 
<lir.nl  "  I      Rhodes,  Life  Ins. 

Lawyer.  1428 Williamson  Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


INCOBPORAT3   ynr   Businesa,    Becure 

Capital.     Increase  Credit     Limit  Liability 

,t,  d        AMERICAN 

R]    \l    IV    TRUST    CO.,    Wilmington.  Del. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

WE   Rl  BUILD  ■    ■  "ii  l  hand  t    i 
in  our  own    factor,  make  thi  m    like  new. 

Guarantee  i.ik  saving  and  "real"  rebuilt 
i-oo.is.  Eree  trial  at  our  expenat  ..ml  muni 
faeturers'   guarantee  of   one   > «   i r.     ttni„ 

QRa  I'.    I.I   HI    III     I  VII  Will  I  IK 

CO  wi  iiKAiiii'if  v  si  in  it  CntCAoo 
1  '.-rs.      rinmtnond,    1  nmkTi 

Remington.    BZOOj  smith    Premli 
Oliver.    -  rantee.    Hnrli  m 

Typewriter  Etch  ,Rm  87.211  v\   l  ftth  si  N  V 

FOR    BUSINESS    AND 
PROFESSIONAL   PEOPLE 

I  \  II   W  1.1  I   IK    WORK       In 
male  t  >pisi  wishes  worl  to  be  done  al  home 
evenings     Plrsl   olsss  w..rk     Trustworthy. 
Finest  referee  innable 

h<ii  lsi.  Lttarax    i>i«est. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATKNTS  SEOtlKED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  l>y  u*  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilken*  *  Co..  849  "7."  Waihington. 
1'  \  I  INTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea!  2  Bonks  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents     What    and    How    to    Invent";    B4- 

I le    Hook        Free    search     of     the 

Pat.  Off    records        K.    K.    VOOKMAN. 

1106  F  St.. Washington.  DC 

MASON.  FEN  WICK  A  LAWRENCE.  Pat 
cut  Lawyers,  Washington!  D.  ('..  Ilm  W 
Kstalilishedl7>.ais.  Beat  references.  Terms 
moderate  Illustrated  booklet,  free.  Be  Care 
ful  in  selecting  an  attorney.     \\  rite  us 

PATENTS  that  PKOTECT-Our  three 
books  (or  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  ill 
cents  Stamps      K    S.  A  A.  B.  LAOEY, 

Be    ins  Is   to  •>  pacific     KldK  . 
Washington.    I>    C.  Established  1SS9 


HELP  WANTED 


'■••        Mi'     Ratlwai  Mail  Clerks.  Customs 
Clerks,  Clerks  at  Washington.   Commence- 
ment Sal  an  B800.00    Many  March ei 
tions.    Candidates  prepared  free.   Write  for 
schedule         If' RANK  LIN  INSTITUTE, 
I'm'     H  ''I.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS      Men  and  women  to  take  orders 

for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  commissions  payable  week  I  v.  ( )m- 
tii  fie...    p.rry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


HORSES.  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

FOB  SALE   I  In,     I  r  liuhl  d      ■  < 

made    hi    I  lore, 
Pse.l  onlv 
pood  as  new.    Origins]  oosl  12600.00,  will  sell 
cut  ire  outfit  fin  SKQ0  i" 
JOHN  M    .-sMIT  II.  Atlanta.  C.n 

BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 

Socialism  inevitable  Know  why?  Read 
"The  Socialists'  90  cents;  'Common  Sense 
■  f  Bo,  lalism'  *1  ll,,ih  postpaid  «1  l£ 
a    \    BLOOH.  '.1   n  Oakle 

I  KM      New  Thought,   its  progress  and  Its 

I I  m  1 1  at  ions  and  other  literature    Sent  upon 
application  w     l     Gould, 

Hotel  1'elham,  n.  Mas*. 


Classified  Columns 


Hate  for  advertisements  under  tills  beading 


75  rents  per  line 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


OUTLINES  for  Addresses.  Lectures.  Fs 
snvs.  Club  Papers,  Toasts.  Arguments,  and 
Material  Collected  Scholarly  Transla- 
tions and  Reliable  Research.  Programs 
arranged.  Manuscripts  criticised.  1  \  i  •  - 
copied  and  placed.  AUTHORS' R  K\  ISInN 
BURKAU.  f>s  Mornintjside  Ave..  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPTS  REVISED  AND  PLACED 
WITH  PUBLISHER.    Write. 

LITERARY  BUREAU. 
64  Fort  Green  Plane,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

\  DISTANCE  given  in  reports,  debates. 

toasts,  addresses  for  occasions,  orations, 
lectures,  speeches,  club  programs.  Dent,  L, 
Bureau  of  Research,  NcwAllmii).  Indiana. 


ORIGINAL    POEMS    WANTED,  with   or 
without    music,    for  new  Snn«   book.     Also 
Short  Stories  with   moral. 
Kkv    W.   L.   PHICK.  Newport.  N.  Y. 


Authors'  manuscripts  wanted  in  every 
branch  of  literal  lire.  For  publication  In 
volume  form  COCHRANE  PUBLISH- 
i  M.  00  .  ii  l  ribnne  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


SEEDS  AND  POULTRY 


HENDERSON'S  Nil  US  FREE  To  in- 
troduee  our  new  IBOBaood  ontalogue,t'Kvery- 
thinu  for  the  Garden,"  (WO  pages,  100  en- 
gravTnga,  devoted  to  vegetables  and  Bowers, 
we  will  send  free  to  everyone  mentioning 
this  magazine  and  sending  lOcenta  in  stamps 
the  oatalogne  and  our  famous  SOoenl  Hen 
derson  collection  of  flower  and  gardi 
Also  the  pamphlet  "T  he  Use  of  the 
Seed  Sowinn"  winch  the  late  Peter  Bender 
son  considered  the  most  valuable  article  he 
over  wrote  I  1  TI  K  HI  NDI  RSON  A  C(  '  . 
3.r>-37  Cortlandt  Street.  N.  «  York  City. 


ENGLISH  KIN  .  SH  K  PHEASANTS 
Beautiful  and  profitable  for  the  country 
place.  My  stock  is  hardy,  proline  and  i.os- 
■BSB0S  plumage  of  unusual  beauty.  Orders 
taken  now  for  b  few  settings  of  eggs,  for 
delivery  in  the  spring.   Pheasants  en 

Sn       .lapnn.se  S   Ikie    1  ens.  $ '.00  per 
i     Ml   SKI    UK    111!    ls|\na 

Charles  M.  Bull.  Proprietor.  Newport, B.L 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR  THE  HOME 


".H'HI  I.I  I,   IHI  l  ion  "  of  PAOl 

I. in.    Tl;ll       Issued    in  celebration  of  the 

Quarter-Centennial  of  Page  Fenoe.     Tells 

i   farmers   Inn    Page    Fence, 

madeof  Hlgh-Osrbon,  Open-Hearth.  Boring 
)teel  VI  Ire     shows  why  it  is  the  mod  eco 

nomloal  fenoe  OH  the  market       Send  to-day 
for    h  -     Cats  log  " 

PAGE  WON  I  n  w  i  i.i    ii  Nil:  CO.. 
Il.ii  lis*.  Amu  IM,  M  nn 


VIRGIN1  \    COUNTRY    0UR1  D    II  \MS. 

one  year  old     h  t,.   n   n.s     •> -,■    per  lb. 

FORES!    Hi  'Ml    I   IBM 

I't'ltlHI   Mil   K  \  Hii.lM  v 


I  Nl    \l;til  MINI>  for  Den  Decorations. 
d    i  Win    ,  nlargi  menu  for 

7fc  with   order        I  \|..  ii     Devi  I, .pine.    Pi    in 

In       "i    Rnlarglng.     Reimlar  prioe  IUI  So 
st, imp  Kol'.l     I      JOHNSON 

1  hoto  Finishing.  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 


FOR    MEN 


HUNTING  AND  FIsiiiN,.  i 
i7inu  to  buy  :i  splendid  pn  serve  in  Florida 
Membership  nnd  due*  \  .r>   i 
references  will   he    required,  acceptable  to 
Hoard    of    Trustees,     if    unknown    ' 
me rolver.    Write  fur  detail 
,i    w  .  Bpaln,  i.uit  n 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ml  INt;      II Hon.    Oratory       We  teach 

tins  f. isein.it mn  and  profitable  ,n  b]  mall 
and  prepare  yon    (or  the  stage  or  speakers' 
platform        Booklet   on    Dr., malic  Arl   free. 
CHICAGO   HOHOO]   -  01    I  LO(  I 
111   Grind   Opera    House,  ChloagO. 


MUSICAL 


\   i  l.i  BLE  8EBVI0E    II Mualc  Stand 

'     land,  Case  and  Mualc  Folio 

All   In  one  roll  when  ,  lose, I.  ,    moment  to 
earr.       M      Hope   Music  St.md  Co 
iMasliapuiig  otreet.  Irondonce.  B.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ciats-of-A  rms 
\nd  OBI  -  i  9 
searched  and  oorreotli   painted   In   water 
colors   for   framing,     Dies  for  embossing 
stationer,    provided      Heraldic   authorlt) 
guaranteed.     Write  to 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


CALIFORNIA'S  INTERMITTENT  YELLOW 
PERIL 

|\  ,T  R.  ROOSEVELT'S  successful  appeal  to  Governor  Gillett 
**■»  for  the  hold-up  of  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California, 
is  a  good  sample  of  legitimate  Presidential  intervention  for  the 
national  welfare,  remarks  one  editorial  writer.  The  proposed 
legislation,  it  will  be  remembered,  aimed  to  segregate  Oriental 
children  in  separate  schools,  provide  separate  quarters  of  towns 
and  cities  for  Oriental  residents,  and  bar  Orientals  from  director- 
ates of  California  corporations.  The  President's  appeal  was  the 
sequel  to  Ambassador  Takahira's  formal  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  virtual  ground  that  it  would  amount  to  an 
act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  President's  telegram  and  letter  Governor  Gillett  had  the 
bills  held  up  and  later  issued  a  statement  of  his  own  conviction 
"that  no  anti-Japanese  legislation  would  be  enacted  at  the  present 
session  of  the  California  legislature."  In  the  mean  time  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  race 
problem  on  the  Pacific  coast  still  bristles  with  possibilities  of 
mischief.  Some  think  that  the  peril  of  California's  embroiling  us 
in  a  foreign  war  ij  worse  than  the  Japanese  peril  to  California. 

.Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter,  which  only  partly  conceals  the  fear  that 
continued  agitation  along  anti-Japanese  lines  may  end  in  rupture 
between  the  two  nations,  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  ^nti-Japanese  bills  which  are 
apparently  going  through  or  are  on  their  way  through  the  California 
legislature.  They  are  in  every  sense  most  unfortunate.  At  last 
we  have  in  first-class  working  order  the  arrangement  which  with 
such  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  getting  through  two  years  ago. 
The  Japanese  Government  are  obviously  acting  in  entire  good  faith. 
During  the  six  months  ending  October  31  last,  the  total  number  of 
Japanese  who  have  come  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  has 
been  2,074,  and  the  total  number  who  have  left  has  been  3,281.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  object  nominally  desired  by  those  who 
wish  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  Japanese  laborers  has  been 
achieved. 

"More  Japanese  are  leaving  the  country  than  are  coming  in,  and 
by  present  indications,  in  a  very  few  years  the  number  of  Japanese 
here  will  be  no  greater  than  the  number  of  Americans  in  Japan; 
that  is,  the  movement  will  be  as  normal  in  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
which  is  just  what  we  desire.  There  is,  therefore,  no  shadow  of 
excuse  for  an  action  which  will  simply  produce  great  irritation  and 
may  result  in  upsetting  the  present  agreement  and  throwing  open 
the  whole  situation  again. 

"  These  agitators  have  themselves  to  thank  if  trouble  comes  from 
what  they  do,  if  there  is  a  fresh  influx  of  Japanese  hither.  They 
hamper  the  national  Government  in  what  it  has  now  so  efficiently 
accomplished— the  agreement  by  peaceful  means,  and  through  the 
friendly  initiative  of  the  Japanese  Government,  to  keep  Japanese 


immigrants  out  of  the  United  States,  save  as  Americans  themselves 
visit  Japan.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  the  legislature  to  realize  the 
great  unwisdom  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
above  all  from  the  standpoint  of  California,  of  what  is  being  done  ?  " 

•  The  personal  intervention  by  the  President  has  received  almost 
universal  commendation  from  the  editorial  writers,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  "nothing  pending  in  Congress  is  of  half 
the  importance  of  the  Japanese-California  question,"  has  met  with 
similar  argeement.  "We  find  the  spirit  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  made  his  stand  against  the  California  mischief-makers  en- 
tirely commendable,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  and  the 
New  York  Globe  believes  that  both  "the  Governor  of  California 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  promptness  and  vigor  of  their  action."  "The  intervention  by 
the  President  is  unusual,  but  not  a  bit  more  so  than  the  efforts  of 
California  to  nullify  United  States  treaty  rights  by  local  law," 
says  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  it  is  this  latter  phase  of  the  inci- 
dent which  seems  to  have  caused  the  strongest  indignation  in  the 
press.     Says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 

"The  statesmen  of  California  should  not  forget  that  while  they 
are  Californians  they  are  also  Americans,  and  that  a  matter  of 
national,  not  merely  local,  policy  is  embraced  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  Japanese.  As  a  nation  the  people  have  shown  their 
friendship  for  the  Japanese.  As  a  national  question  the  President 
has  handled  our  differences  with  Japan.  It  is  gratuitous,  unpro- 
voked, and  unnecessary  that  California  should  now  take  the  chance 
of  undoing  all  that  has  been  so  well  done.  Japan  has  been  most 
gracious  in  her  dealings  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  Her  Government  has  volun- 
tarily made  a  great  concession  to  American  prejudices  by  forbid- 
ding the  Japanese  to  emigrate  from  their  native  soil  to  the  United 
States.  That  policy  seemed  thorough  enough  and  radical  enough 
to  solve  the  whole  difficulty  and  to  please  all  Americans,  Califor- 
nians as  well  as  others.  It  is  inconceivable  that  California,  under 
the  circumstances,  should,  by  resorting  to  drastic,  harassing,  and 
wholly  unnecessary  legislation,  arbitrarily  and  without  proper 
provocation  spoil  the  fine  adjustment  of  questions  that  has  been 
made.  The  rest  of  the  country  should  be  considered  a  bit,  as  well 
as  the  high  matter  of  national  policy.  Everywhere  Americans  hope 
that  California  will  defeat  the  proposed  legislation." 

Likewise  the  New  York  Mail  is  convinced  that — 

"It  is  time  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  and  its  foreign  relations 
were  safeguarded  by  something  more  stable  than  a  'gentlemen's 
agreement'  between  the  Governor  of  a  State  and  the  President,  or 
than  the  mere  pressure  of  outside  public  opinion  bearing  on  that 
State,  as  the  President  suggests.  Congress  can,  and  should,  pass 
laws  that  would  do  this." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  some  of  the  press  take  a  more 
sympathetic  view  of  California's  attitude.     "  Sacramento   is   not 
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required,  in  matters  of  lawmaking,  totakeorders  from  Washington," 
Democrat ;  and  the  New  York  Commer- 

I  -murks  : 

" From  a  strictly  national  standpoint  President  Roosevelt  may 

rstand  the  Japanese-American  situation  better  than  the  people 

.•I  California  do.     But  the  people  of  California  presumably  know 


"go  kasy  there,  boy!" 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 

much  better  than  he  what  is  good  for  California  and  Californians  ; 
they  are  at  least  to  be  credited  with  knowing  what  they  want  them- 
selves, no  matter  what  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  other  States  toward  that  want.  They  are  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  their  chosen  lawmakers  are  not  lacking 
in  intelligence,  judgment,  or  foresight.  The  President's  statement 
ol  the  situation  nationally  and  his  arguments  on  it  are  apparently 
fair  and  logical.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  his  official  duty  or 
comporting  with  the  functions  of  his  position  to  interfere  in  the 
orderly  conduct  of  legislation  in  California  or  in  any  other  State." 

Dispatches  from  Japan  have  contained  ominous  quotations  from 
the  Japanese  press.  The  New  York  Herald  quotes  from  the 
Hoc hi  an  editorial  entitled  "Don't  Anger  Us."     The  editorial  is 

-!  to  the  American  Ambassador.  After  recalling  the  intoler- 
able abuse  of  the  Japanese  at  the   time  of  the  school  question  in 

irnia,  it  expresses  its  "fears  that  sooner  or  later  repeated  in- 
sults will  compel  Japan  to  resort  to  a  determined  policy  of  self- 
protection,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Japan's  yielding  attitude  rather  seemed  to  tie  her  hands  and 
enl  the  restriction  of  rights  enjoyed  by  all  civilized  Powers. 
Og  the  fleet's  visit,  American  generosity  toward  our  ex- 
position and  the  visitsof  commissions  of  business  men,  it  is  highly 
desirable   to   tind  a  cure  for  the  malady  which   has  attacked  our 
relations. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  opportunity  to  prove  your  true  sentiments 

and  pra<  tise  forbearance.     Despite  the  hostility  evidenced  not  only 

h\  the  California  bill  but  by  the  agitation  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion Law  I  i,  the  I  In,  hi  does  nol  creditjthe  rumor  that  the 
American  Government  is  the  instigator  of  the  latter. 


"The  HoJa  dots  not  attach  much  value  to  .'the  Government's 
attitude  toward  California.  We  do  not  desire  to  split  hairs  or 
make  tine  distinctions  between  Federal  and  State  conditions,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  there  has  been  no  result  save  the  constant  cry 
to  Washington  to  check  California. 

"The  Hochi  appeals  to  the  President  and  people  of  America. 
Altho  the  Japanese  still  believe  the  magnanimity  displayed  in  the 
past  will  continue,  the  ceaseless  affronts  are  exhausting  our  bound- 
less patience.     For  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  don't  anger  us." 


THE  CALL  FOR   MORE  BIG  WAR-SHIPS 

"\  7  FRY  little  dissatisfaction  appears  in  the  newspapers  over  the 
*  bisection  of  the  Administration's  naval  program  by  Con- 
gress. Four  battle-ships  of  26,000  tons  each  were  asked  ;  two  are 
given.  These  will  be  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  war  craft 
now  afloat,  altho  there  is  no  guaranty  that  by  the  time  they  are 
completed  some  other  Power  may  not  have  equaled  or  surpassed 
them.  England,  for  example,  we  ate  reminded,  can  build  a  battle- 
ship far  more  quickly  than  we  can.  so  that  when  these  two  ships 
go  into  commission,  the  British  may  have  others  of  later  design 
and  greater  efficiency.  The  New  York  Herald,  which  is  one  of 
the  leading  big-navy  advocates,  deprecates  the  act  of  Congress 
thus  : 

"The  fateful  cut  and  thrust  at  the  battle-ships  was,  of  course, 
not  unexpected,  for  the  committee,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 
must  have  been  sorely  harassed  by  divergent  theories  and  been 
affected  by  the  financial  condition  and  by  desires  to  get  even  with 
the  Administration  that  have  savagely  sharpened  the  temper  of 
Congress 

"The  new  battle-ships  are  to  be  26,000  tons  in  displacement — a 
very  healthy  and  appropriate  growth.  With  the  good  qualities 
they  will  embody  and  the  evils  they  will  eliminate,  these  should 
carry  us  in  their  particular  class,  tho  not  in  relative  strength,  to 
the  forefront  of  sea  effort.  Possibly  they  may  give  us  third  place 
in  the  naval  hierarchy. 

"  Unfortunately  two  ships  do  not  constitute  a  fighting  group,  and 
had  four — or,  even  better  as  an  economic  truth,  six — of  this  design 
been  ordered  we  would  have  owned  a  homogeneous  and  an  incom- 
parable division  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  prosperity  and 
for  the  fortified  assertion  that  arbitration  is  the  true  solvent  of  in- 
ternational difficulties.  For  lucklessly,  arbitration  naked  and  un- 
ashamed is  a  mere  spinning  of  phrases  unless — always  unl(  - 
is  supported  by  arguments  that  really  count." 

The  "folly  of  reckless  naval  expansion  "  is  roundlv  condemned, 
however,  by  the  New  York  World,  which  believes  that  the  policy 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  "is  one  of  lavish  extravagance  in 
the  direction  of  militarism  and  martial  display."  The  most  re- 
markable protest,  however,  comes  in  the  form  ol  a  statement  issued 
Over  the  signatures  of  the  following  men  and  women: 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  Jane  Addams,  Samuel  Bowles,  John 
Graham  Brooks,  Andrew  Carnegie,  James  Duncan.  President 
Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  \.  B.  Farquhar,  Edwin  Ginn, 
Washington  Gladden,  Edward  Everett  Hale.  William  D.  Howella, 
Chestei  Holcombe,  Prof.  William  James,  the  Rev.  Charlet 
rson,  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  Bishop 

William     N.     McYickar.     Marcus    M.uk>.    V    O.     Nelson.     Gen. 
William  J.  Palmer,  the  Rev.  Charles  11.  Parkhurst.  i  OSter 

Peabody,  P.liss  Perry,  Dean  Henry  Wide  Rogers  ol  the  Yale  Paw 

School,   Prof.  William    G.  Sumner.   Lincoln   Steilens.   Ida  M.  Tar 

bell.  President  Thwing of  Western  Reserve  I  Diversity,  President 
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Thompson  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  President  Man  E.  Woolley  of  Mt. 

Holyoke  College,  ami  others. 

These  distinguished  signers  give  "thirty  reasons  why  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  enlarged,"  from  which  we  quote 
the  following : 

"(i)  Because  we  have  fought  foreign  foes,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Mexican,  only  six  years  in  the  125  years  since  the  Revolution.  In 
every  foreign  war  we  made  the  first  attack.  With  less  danger 
from  attack  than  any  other  nation,  we  are  now  spending  more  for 
past  war  and  preparation  for  future  war  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

"(2)  Because  our  extent  of  coast-line  has  little  relation  to  danger 
from  attack 

"(7)  Because  our  three  foreign  wars  since  1781,  which  lasted 
only  six  years,  cost  in  life,  all  told,  in  battle,  nothing  comparable 
with  our  reckless  slaughter  by  accidents  every  year  in  time  of 
peace.  The  360,000.000  increase  of  the  Navy  asked  for  last  year, 
if  spent  in  fighting  disease,  ignorance,  waste,  and  wickedness  at 
home,  probably  could  save  as  much  life  and  property  as  all  our 
foreign  and  civil  wars  have  cost.  In  five  years  we  have  lost  alone 
bv  tire,  largely  preventable,  $1,200,000,000.  In  four  years  we  have 
killed,  by  accident,  largely  preventable,  S0.000  more  than  were 
killed  on  both  sides  in  the  four  years  of  civil  war. 

"(8)  Because  we  are  already  spending  over  65  percent,  of  the 
nation's  revenue  in  payment  for  past  war  and  in  preparation  for 
future  war,  and  have  but  one-third  of  our  national  revenue  left 
for  judicial  and  executive  departments,  coast  guard,  lighthouses, 
■quarantine,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  census,  waterways, 
forestry,  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  and  all  other  construc- 
tive work 

"(9)  Because  our  Navy  is  already  so  large  as  to  incite  other 
nations  to  increase  theirs.  Our  naval  increase  was  quoted  last 
year  in  the  French  Assembly  as  an  argument  for  a  French  increase. 
This  senseless  rivalry  is  driving  certain  would-be  customers  of 
ours  toward  bankruptcy 

"(29)  Because  by  lowering  excessive  tariffs  and  thus  promoting 
commercial  fraternity  we  r  nld  do  more  for  peace  than  through 
intimidation  by  armamer: 

Accompanying  the  House  Committee's  report  on  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  which  contains  the  provision  authorizing  the  new 
ships,  is  a  statement  outlining  the  naval  building  programs  of  the 
chief  foreign  Powers  for  the  year  190S-9.  Says  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  It  shows  that  during  the  last  year  the  policy  of  building  battle- 
ships of  large  displacement  and  high  speed,  with  main-battery  guns 
of  the  largest  caliber,  has  been  universally  continued,  and  all  navies 
are  now  engaged  in  or  have  authorized  the  construction  of  such 
vessels,  the  list  including  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  besides  the 
United  States. 

"The  displacements  of  the  later  battle-ships  range  from  19,000 
to  22,000  tons  at  designed  displacement ;  the  number  of  large-cali- 
ber guns  mounted  varies  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  the  torpedo  de- 
fense, or  lesser  batteries,  consist  of  calibers  ranging  from  four  to 
six  inches.  While  England.  Germany,  and  Japan  are  also  build- 
ing so-called  armored  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  type,  mounting 
12-inch  guns  (11-inch  or  12-inch  in  Germany),  these  are  really  fast 
battle-ships  in  which  protection  has  been  in  a  measure  sacrificed 
to  speed. 

"In  addition  to  these  fighting-ships  intended  for  the  line  of 
battle,  all  navies  are  building  scouts  or  unarmored  cruisers  of  dis- 
placements ranging  from  3.500  to  5,000  tons,  lightly  armed  but  of 
very  high  speed,  23  to  26  knots,  as  well  as  torpedo  craft,  which 
term  includes  destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  and  submarines. 


"  England  is  now  building  a  number  of  destroyers  of  mure  than 
900  tons  displacement,  with  33  to  35  knots  speed,  besides  a  new 
type  of  about  900  tons  which  will  have  considerably  less  speed, 
about  27  knots,  but  with  much  improved  seagoing  qualities. 

"  ( iermany  is  building  destroyers  of  about  650  tons  displacement 


well!  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

— Farren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

and  30  to  2,2,  knots  speed ;  and  Japan  is  reported  to  be  building  a 
destroyer  of  1,100  tons  and  35  knots  speed. 

"Submarines  are  being  built  in  all  countries,  and  here  again  the 
tendency  is  toward  increase  in  size  and  speed." 

The  full  program  recommended  by  the  House  Committee  author- 
izes two  battle-ships  of  26,000  tons  displacement,  $19,000,000,  five 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  $4,000,000,  three  colliers,  $3,600,000,  four 
submarines,  $2,000,000,  and  one  sub-surface  boat,  $400,000. 


UNMASKING  AN  INFANT   MONOPOLY 

"  '  I  'HE  people  of  this  country  are  threatened  by  a  monopoly  far 
A  more  powerful,  because  in  far  closer  touch  with  their 
domestic  and  industrial  life,  than  anything  known  to  our  experi- 
ence," asserts  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to  Congress  ac- 
companying his  veto  of  a  too  generous  water-power  franchise  bill. 
Already,  he  states,  some  thirteen  large  concerns  are  known  to  con- 
trol 19  per  cent,  of  all  the  water-power  now  used  by  power  plants 
in  the  United  States,  while  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  really 
control  33  percent.  This  astonishing  consolidation,  he  says,  has 
taken  place  practically  within  the  last  five  years,  and  is  part  of  a 
deliberate  and  far-sighted  scheme.  Unless  the  movement,  still  in 
its  infancy,  is  controlled,  Congress  is  warned  that  "the  history  of 
the  oil  industry  will  be  repeated  in  the  hydro-electric  power  indus- 
try, with  results  far  more  oppressive  and  disastrous  for  the  people." 
The  full  significance  of  the  situation  is  revealed  in  the  further  state- 
ment that  "a  single  generation  will  see  the  exhaustion  of  our 
natural  resources  of  oil  and  gas  and  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
as  will  make  the  price  of  electrically  transmitted  water-power  a 
controlling  factor  in  transportation,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  house- 
hold lighting  and  heating."     Most  of  the  country's  water-power  is 
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Still  undeveloped,  and  still  under  national  or  State  control.  Says 
the  President  : 

44  To  give  away  without  conditions,  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  resources,  would  be  an  act  of  folly.  If  we  are  guilty  of  it,  our 
children  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  annual  return  upon  a  capitaliza- 
tion based  upon  the  highest  prices  which  'the  traffic  will  bear.' 
They  will  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  powerful  interests  en- 
trenched behind  the  doctrine  of  'vested  rights  '  and  strengthened 
by  every  defense  which  money  can  buy  and  the  ingenuity  of  able 
corporation  lawyers  ran  devise.  Long  before  that  time  they  may 
and  very  probably  will  have  become  a  consolidated  interest,  con- 
trolled from  the  great  financial  centers,  dictating  the  terms  upon 
which  the  citizen  can  conduct  his  business  or  earn  his  livelihood, 
and  not  amenable  to  the  wholesome  check  of  local  opinion." 

The  particular  bill  which  incurred  the  Presidential  veto  and  called 
forth  these  remarks  granted  to  William  H.  Standish  the  uncondi- 
tional ri^ht  to  dam  the  James  River,  in  Missouri,  for  the  purpose 
aerating  electric  power.  As  in  his  similar  veto  of  the  Rainy 
River  Dam  Pill  of  last  sprint;,  the  President  insists  that  such  con- 
cessions must  be  so  qualified  as  to  leave  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  privileges  granted  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  Thus  no  per 
petual  franchises  should  be  granted,  and  the  Government  should 
charge  the  grantee  a  license  fee.  which,  tho  nominal  at  the  outset. 
can  in  the  future  be  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  a  control  in  the  pub- 
lic's interest.  As  to  the  powei  "I  Congress  tO  impose  such  con- 
ditions, the  President  says: 

"My  reason  for  believing  that  the  Federal  Government  in  grant 

ing  a  licence  to  dam  a  navigable  river  has  the  power  to  impose  any 
conditions  it  finds  necessary  to  protect  the  public,  including  a 
Charge  and  a   limitation  of  the  time,  is  that  its  consent  is   legally 

tiatl  toan  enterprise  of  this  charactei      It  follows  thai  Con 

greSS  t  .in  impose  conditions  upon  its  consent." 

There  are  rumors,  however,  that  Congress,  in  its  present  mood. 
will  pass  the   bill  ai  it    stands,  in  the  face  of   the  President's   veto. 

In  which  i  i  Washington  i  orrespondent  of  the  New  York 

Evening  Mail  s  will  make  the  President  a  present  "i    i 

weapon  against  it  which   will    he   bigger  than   any   stick  he  has  yet 

wielded."    Whatever  may  be  the  fei  ling  oi  I  ongn :ss  in  this  mat 
ter,  the  press  seem  to  be  with  the  President.    Thus  the  Chicago 

d-Herald,  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph ,  the  Rochester 
Post-Exp  »it  Journal,  and  the  Boston   Transcript 

heartily  that  Congress  should  not  give  away,  in  perpetuity 
and  without  compensation  or  control,  the  nation's  water-power 
privileges.     Says  The  Transcript: 

"The  United  States  Senate   has  i  •  .1  with   RooseVl  It  on 

the  water-powei  pi'  gram,  alt  ho  individuals  iii  it  have  espoused  his 


cause.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has  dismissed  the 
idea  as  'a  new  departure  from  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  in 
respect  to  legislation  authorizing  the  construction  of  such  dams.' 
The  fact  that  the  proposed  policy  is  new  the  President  does  not 
regard  as  a  sufficient  argument  against  its  adoption.  It  is  some- 
what significant  that  so  soon  after  the  Secret-Service  affair  he  has 
the  temerity  to  present  the  difference  between  his  views  and  those 
of  the  other  House  of  Congress.  Hut  in  this  controversy  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  well  afford  to  write  his  policy  on  the  records,  as 
exprest  in  repeated  vetoes,  and  let  history  decide  what  it  thinks  of 
the  American  people  of  this  generation  if  it  allows  him  to  be  over- 
ridden." 

The  New  York  Journal of Commerce,  while  it  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent's picture  of  a  future  water-power  monopoly  overdrawn,  admits 
that  the  policy  he  advocates  in  regard  to  water  franchises 
sound  and  prudent  one."     Says  the  New  York  Glebe: 

"  Heretofore  the  objection  to  damming  waters  for  the  creation  of 
electrical  power  has  chiefly  been  on  sentimental  and  esthetic 
grounds.  But  the  economic  argument  is  stronger  and  capable  of 
wider  application.  The  use  of  the  moving  streams  whose  move- 
ment will  create  the  motive  power  of  the  future,  when  the  supplies 
of  coal  are  less,  must  be  strictly  controlled  and  regulated  by  the 
public." 


RAISING  THE  PRESIDENTS  SALARY 

XT  EARLY  every  one  seems  to  be  willing  that  the  President's 
*■  ^  pay  should  be  raised  to  5ioo,ooo  a  year  and  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Vice-President,  Speaker,  and    Federal   judges  should  be 

largely  increased,  il  the  press  comment  is  any  indication.  The 
proposition  now  before  Congress  is  that  instead  Ol  the  present 
S50.000,    plus  $25,000   for  traveling  expenses    the    President   shall 

have  Sioo,ooo;   that  the   Vice-President  and  Speaker  shall  have 

515.000  each,  instead  of  fi2,000;  the  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme 
Court  515.000,  instead  ol  $13,000;  the  associate  justices  51.4,500, 
instead    ol    £12,500;   the   circuit   judg         -  .    instead   of  57,000; 

and    the   district    judges  5-S.oco.  instead   of  5<>.ooo.       Th< 
Evening  Post,  in  recommending  the  increase  in    Presidential  pay. 
declares  thai  "  the  worry  ol  the  thing  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand, 

let  .done  the  work  <>i  it. "anil  the  New  York  Commercial  thinks 
the  increase  entirely  too  little.  The  New  York  Tribune,  whose 
editor  is  spending  many  times  his  salary  .is  Ambassador  to  the 
Coin t  of  St.  James  in  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  that  position, 
thinks  the  President 's  pay  should  certainly  he  raised  ;  and  the  New 

York  Sun,  whose  editor  has  recently  fallen  under  Presidential 
displeasure,  remarks  that    President    Roosevelt  Ought   to  have  had 

the  increased  salary  to  pay  for  his  enormous  wine  bills !     In  <  on- 
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trast  to  our  President's  $50,000  or  $100,000  King  Edward  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  receive  nearly  $3,000,000  each  per  year,  and  William 
II.  and  Francis  Joseph  receive  nearly  $4,000,000  apiece.  The  in- 
come of  the  Sultan  is  about  $7,500,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
Czar,  formerly  $12,000,000,  is  now  said  to  be  much  reduced,  but 
still  enough  to  provide  many  comforts. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  President  is  put  at  about  $230.- 
000  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
who  figures  it  out  as  follows  : 

President's  salary $50,000 

Clerk  hire 60,920 

Contingent  fund 25.000 

I'resident's  traveling  expenses 25,000 

Maintenance  White  House,  horses,  vehicles,  etc 35.000 

White-House  grounds 4,000 

Fuel 6,000 

Care  of  greenhouses 9,000 

Repair  of   greenhouses ?,ooo 

Printing 2,000 

Lighting  White-House  grounds. 510 

Total ?:29-43° 


The  only  important  objector  seems  to  be  Senator  Bailey,  of 
Texas.  He  said  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  of  last  week  that  this 
movement  for  higher  salaries  is  part  of  the  "tendency  toward  ex- 
travagance" that  is  "calculated  to  alarm  the  thoughtful  man." 
"We  hear  it  said  in  many  places,"  he  remarked,  "that  the  present 
salaries  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  entertainments  which 
high  officials  are  expected  to  give."     Well,  then,  he  added — 

"  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  rich  enough  to  give 
a  great  banquet,  let  him  give  a  modest  one  and  invite  men  to  it 
for  what  they  know,  instead  of  for  what  they  own.  Let  him  invite 
the  great  and  upright  whose  purses  are  not  their  chief  claim  to 
distinction,  and  such  men  will  not  complain  if  his  table  does  not 
groan  beneath  the  weight  of  costly  delicacies.  Let  him  assemble 
men  there  who  will  be  glad  to  break  his  bread  amid  simple  sur- 
roundings. That  will  be  better  for  him,  for  he  will  learn  some- 
thing from  such  men,  and  God  knows  that  even  the  President  is 
not  often  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  knowing  more  than  the 
best  of  us  can  hope  to  learn.  If  those  who  gage  everything  by 
splendid  trappings  and  by  extravagance  do  not  want  to  visit  the 
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PUZZLE    PICTURE  — WHO    IS    BEING  CHASED? 

—  Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


THE    WIDENING   CHASM. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 


A    PERFECTLY   CORKING   TIME. 


White  House  because  the  entertainments  are  not  lavish  enough,  so 

much*  the  better  for  the  President  and  for  the  country 

"As  long  as  there  is  a  poorhouse  in  America  filled  with  unfor- 
tunates I  do  not  believe  in  this  kind  of  expenditures.  After  we 
have  relieved  every  man's  and  every  woman's  distress,  after  we 
have  administered  to  the  sick,  and  when  we  have  no  longer  paupers 
nor  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  then  you  can  tell  me  how  prosper- 
ous this  nation  is  and  how  liberal  it  ought  to  be  with  its  Executive 
in  the  matter  of  salaries.     But  not  till  then." 


THE  "UNWRITTEN  LAW"  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  acquittal  of  Thornton  Jenkins  Hains  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  William  E.  Annis  has  once  more  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  of  the  whole  country  to  that  difficult  and  perennial 
topic,  the  "unwritten  law."'  The  facts  of  the  case,  shorn  of  all  de- 
tails, are  as  follows  ;  Last  summer,  at  l.ayside.  N.  Y.,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  witnesses,  William  E.  Annis  was  shot  to  death  by 
Capt.  Peter  C.  Hains,  whose  home  he  was  accused  of  having 
broken  up  Standing  near  by  with  drawn  revolver,  Thornton 
Jenkins  Hains  held  the  spectators  at  bay  until  his  brother  had 
completed  the  killing.  No  sooner  was  the  defendant  free  than  he 
made  it  plain  that  he,  whatever  the  jurors  may  have  thought,  con- 
sidered his  acquittal  another  triumph  of  the  "unwritten  law."  In 
a  statement  to  the  press  he  declared  the  legal  fight  for  life  to  be 
"  like  a  poker  game,"  and  went  on  to  say  : 

"The  jury,  by  returning  a  verdict  acquitting  me  of  original  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  ot  Annis,  has  placed  the  'unwritten  law' 
high  above  the  written  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Clearly  the 
jury  vindicated  the  righteousness  of  the  'unwritten  law  '  by  finding 
me  nut  guilty  as  charged.  That  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind 
that  has  followed  the  trend  of  the  testimony  and  grasped  thesignifi- 
of  the  verdict  in  correlation  witli  the  judge's  charge. 
Clearly,  also,  if  I  am  guiltless  inv  brother  is  guiltless.  Should  he 
now  b<-  tried  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  he  will  be  acquitted." 

The  jurors,  however,  emphatically  declared  that  they  had  not 

influenced  by  the  "unwritten  law." 
The  Southern  papi  ome  interesting  views  <>f  the< 

Thus  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  contrasts  tin-  conviction  of 

the   nightridera   in  the   South    with   the  acquittal   of   Hains   in   the 

North,  and  g" 
"Wedoiiottindth.it  Northern  justice  moves  on  a  loftier  plane 

than  Southern   Justin- ,   lhal    ;  Mason  and   Dixon's  line 

o  much  truer  t"  theii  oaths  and  more  unj  ielding  to  emotional 

impulses  than  juries  below  i'  j   that  the  n  men  in  one  pari 

of  tin-  country  are  so  diffi  the  natures  oi  men  in  another. 


The  same  lamentable  breakdowns  in  the  law  occur  in  New  York 
as  in  Virginia,  in  Illinois  as  in  Mississippi.  This  is  melancholy 
truth.  The  one  agreeable  reflection  in  such  an  affair  as  this  last 
one  is  that  it  may  somewhat  chasten  our  rather  arrogant  long- 
distance critics  and  set  these  generally  well-meaning  friends  to  the 
remorseful  pursuit  of  beams." 

Northern  papers,  like  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  admit  that  "it 
will  not  do  for  critics  of  the  South  to  rail  at  Southern  lawlessness," 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  adds : 

"The  conclusion  is  strengthened  that  the  rule  of  private  venge- 
ance is  supplanting  public  law,  not  in  the  wilder  sections  of  the 
South,  but  in  the  heart  of  American  civilization.  .  .  .  Here  we 
have  a  complete  reversion  to  the  idea  of  crude  and  primitive  soci- 
eties that  crime  is  to  be  considered  as  an  offense  against  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  State,  and  its  punishment  left  to  the  persons 
and  families  affected." 

"  If  the  unwritten-law-supporters  like  this  sort  of  an  advocate," 
says  the  New  York  Globe  referring  to  Thornton  Hains's  statement, 
"those  who  stick  to  the  written  law  will  rejoice,  for  they  behold 
this  pestilent  defense  made  ridiculous."  The  Socialist  Call  of  the 
same  city  remarks  that  "modern  bourgeois  society  keeps  the 
savagery  and  the  silliness  and  drops  the  courage  "  of  the  feudal  un- 
written law  of  single  combat. 

An  interesting  psychological  problem  is  raised  by  the  New  York 
liiiies.  It  seems  that  the  correspondents  of  newspapers  in  letters 
are  bitter  against  the  defendant;  while  the  crowd  in  the  court- 
room cheered  him  : 

"  The  explanation  lies,  perhaps,  not  in  an\  essential  difference 
between  these  two  classes,  but  in  the  fact  that,  while  capital  punish- 
ment can  be  calmly  viewed  in  the  abstract,  it  excites  in  modern 
minds  an  unconquerable  antagonism  when  it  comes  to  application 
in  a  concrete  case  to  a  man  seen  and  known." 

"What  really  constitutes   murder  under  the   law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ? "  asks  The  Sun.    other  New- York  papers  seek  for 
remedies  to  cure  the  evils  the  "unwritten  law  "  seeks  to  cure, 
Mail  saying  : 

" The  operations  of  justice  and  the  ptactise  oi  Junes  might  be 

recast  either  !>v  enacting  and  defining  "•he  unwritten  law  '  :   by  im 
posing  00    home-breakers,  men   and   women   alike,  legal    penalties 

equal  to  those  that  are  palliated  when  inflicted  by  private  vt 
ance.  or  by  taking  from  juries  those  functions  which  are  not  a  find- 
to  facts  I  mi  an  expression  oi  opinion  as  to  facta  undisputed." 

Something  of  the  reputation  New   York  is  gaining  for  inability 
ivicl  in  murder  cases  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
paragraph  winch  appe.us  in  the  Portland  Oregottian,  under  the 
title  "The  New-York  Waj 
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'"Patrick  Has  Not  Given  Up  Hope'  is  the  headline  over  a  news 
item  announcing  that  the  murderer  of  Millionaire  Rice  expected 
to  be  soon  released  through  habeas-corpus  proceedings.  As  the 
murder  for  which  Mr.  Patrick  was  convicted  and  frequently  sen- 
tenced to  death  was  committed  in  moo,  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  such  a  criminal  as  Mr.  Patrick  should  give  up  hope.  It  is,  oi 
course,  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Patrick  should  be  kept  in 
confinement  for  nine  years  while  he  was  making  an  effort  to  escape 
punishment  for  his  crime,  but,  as  forgiving  up  hope,  he  will  hardly 
succumb  to  anything  like  that  for  at  least  another  tenor  twelve 
years." 


Copyrighted,  19 


A  BIG  OIL  FINE  UPHELD 

TEXAS,  in  her  "ten  years'  war"  against  monopolies,  scored  a 
memorable  victory  last  week  when  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  the  action  of  the  State  courts  in  levying  a  fine  of 
$1,623,900  against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  at  the  same  time  ousting  that  company  from  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Not  long  ago,  as  several  papers  point  out,  the  Texas 
Antitrust  Law  was  widely  regarded  as  the  essence  of  dangerous 
radicalism.  Now  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  unani- 
mously indorsed  its  operation  in  a  conspicu- 
ous test  case,  and  the  press  seem  to  be  almost 
as  unanimous  in  its  favor  as  the  court. 

It  was  charged  that  the  Waters-Pierce  Com- 
pany was  actually  owned  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  with  which  it 
had  made  an  agreement  maintaining  the  price 
of  oil  10  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other 
territory,  after  having  established  a  practical 
monopoly  in  Texas.  The  permit  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  business  had  been  revoked  once, 
but  in  1900,  owing  to  the  activity  of  Senator 
Bailey  and  the  sworn  statements  of  the  pres- 
ident, H.  C.  Pierce,  it  was  again  permitted 
to  do  business.  These  sworn  statements 
were  shown  to  be  false,  and  the  latter  official 
is  now  under  indictment.  Under  the  original 
law  the  company  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
$200  to  $5,000  a  day  ;  the  jury  fixt  the  rate  of  damages  at  $1,500 
for  1,033  days  from  May  31,  1900,  until  the  new  law  in  1903  began 
to  operate.  This  law  fixt  the  penalty  at  $50  a  day  which  the 
jury  imposed  for  1.488  days,  up  to  April  24,  1907,  when  the  suit 
was  begun. 

In  answering  the  two  main  contentions  of  the  company,  regard- 
ing the  power  of  the  State  over  foreign  corporations,  and  the  size 
of  the  fine,  Justice  Day,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  said  in  part : 

"  It  is  not  open  to  question  that  State  legislatures  have  the  right 
to  deal  with  the  subject-matter  and  to  prevent  unlawful  combina- 
tions to  prevent  competition  and  in  restraint  of  trade.  Having 
the  power  to  pass  laws  of  this  character,  of  course  the  State  may 
provide  for  proceedings  to  enforce  the  same.  The  State,  keeping 
within  constitutional  limitations  may  provide  its  own  method  of 
procedure  and  determine  the  methods  and  means  by  which  such 
laws  may  be  made  effective 

"The  business  carried  on  by  the  defendant  corporation  in  Texas 
was  very  extensive  and  highly  profitable  as  the  record  discloses. 
The  property  of  the  defendant  amounted  to  more  than  $40,000,000 
as  testified  by  its  president.  Its  dividends  had  been  as  high  as 
700  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  State,  sustained 
by  the  verdict  and  judgment,  that  the  former  course  of  business 
was  continued  notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  ouster  in  the 
former  case.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  statute  the  penalties  were 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  case.  While  the  penal- 
ties imposed   are  large,  they  are  within  the  terms  of  the  statute." 

The  Houston  Post  calls  attention  "to  the  fact  that  as  much  as 
the  courts  of  the  country  have  been  abused  in  recent  years,  it  is  to 
their  decisions  upholding  fundamental  principles  of  equity  that  the 
people  owe  their  most  substantial  victories  against  corporate  ag- 


ression." Outside  of  Texas,  also,  the  press  seem  disposed  to 
read  many  lessons  in  the  decision,  the  most  common  being  that  of 
the  effectiveness  of  State  control.  As  the  New  York  World 
remarks  : 

"If  Missouri  and  Texas  can  bar  Standard  Oil  from  doing  a 
monopoly  business,  and  the  latter  can  fine  one  of  its  tentacle  com- 
panies, so  may  any  State.  If  Virginia  can  fix  railroad  fares,  so 
may  any  State.  If  New  York  can  put  the  price  of  gas  at  a  fair 
figure,  so  may  any  State.  Similar  action  in  a  hundred  directions 
any  State  may  take  and  every  State  should  take  where  public  in- 
terest demands.  Here  is  the  real,  constitutional  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  monopoly." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  by  the  New  York  American  and  the 
Indianapolis  News.  It  is  qualified,  however,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  which  remarks  : 

"The  suit  for  penalties  shows  that  a  State  can  exclude  a  trust, 
but  it  takes  ten  years  to  do  it,  and  it  has  only  been  accomplished 
in  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  with  an  oil  supply  of  its  own. 
Federal  regulation  remains  as  necessary  as  ever." 

Still  another  interesting  aspect  is  commented  on  by  The  Record 
of  the  same  city  when  it  says  hopefully  that  "if  there  really  be  a 
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>.   IN   THE   HAUNTED  FOREST — "  I  thought  I  was  out  of  this." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times, 

'twilight  zone'  between  State  and  Federal  jurisdictions  the  courts 
are  reducing  the  same  to  practical  insignificance."  This  is  more 
fully  developed  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"This  decision  leaves  no 'twilight  zone  '  between  Federal  and 
State  jurisdiction  in  which  trusts  or  monopolies  and  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  can  find  refuge  and  escape  prohibition  or  pun- 
ishment. States  can  enact  their  own  laws  and  make  them  effective 
by  their  own  procedure  and  penalties,  within  clear  limitations 
affecting  only  'fundamental  rights'  and  'specific  and  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution,'  which  must  not  be  contra- 
vened. If  these  are  observed  there  can  be  no  intervention  of  Fed- 
eral power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of  State  courts. 
This  makes  it  plain  that  if  the  States  will  exercise  their  own  anti- 
trust jurisdiction  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  appeal  to  Federal 
authority  to  deal  with  the  abuses  of  corporate  power  or  monopo- 
lies and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  these  could  not 
operate  within  States  there  would  be  no  place  for  their  operation 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  regulation  of  int' rotate  commerce 
for  the  prevention  of  such  abuses  would  be  greatly  simplified." 

Some  papers  attempt  to  prophesy  possible  effects,  the  common 
prophecy  being  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  uphold  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  in  its  action  ousting  Standard  Oil  from 
that  State  by  March  1,  of  this  year. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  possible  results  is  predicted  by 
the  Washington  Times  : 

"  This  decision  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  wants  to  lead  the  way  back  to  State  control.  It  has  not 
chosen  the  route  to  control  through  centralization.  It  adheres  to 
the  more  strict  and  literal  interpretation  which  makes  this  Govern- 
ment   a   government    of   delegated    powers   and   leaves   all,   not 
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specifically  delegated,  in  thi  hands  of  the  States.  It  calls  a  halt 
in  the  process  of  centralization  of  power.  It  directs  the  whole 
movement  hack  to  the  Stales. 

"  Unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  all 
the  line  of  antitrust  litigation.  It  will  be  cited  tor  generations  to 
come  in  innumerable  cases.  It  will  start  this  winter's  legislatures 
studying  the  Texas  laws,  and  doubtless  will  be  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  codes,  based  on  the  Texas  acts,  in  many  States." 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED  LIBEL  SUIT 

\  \  f  HEN  the  New  York  World  lent  its  columns  to  the  SUg- 
'  *  gestion  that  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  the  President-elect 
and  Douglas  Robinson,  a  brother-in-law  of  President  Roosevelt, 
had  benefited  financially  when  the  United  States  purchased 
the  Panama  Canal  rights  from  the  French  company,  and  that 
the  whole  transaction  had  been  tainted  with  corruption,  the  Pres- 
ident sent  a  message  to  Congress  characterizing  the  story  as  "a 
libel  upon  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States."  At  the  same 
time  he  exprest  his  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  individu- 
als to  seek  redress  for  such  a  libel,  but  that  the  Government 
should  find  a  way  to  prosecute  the  case.  When,  therefore,  grand 
juries  in  Washington  and  New  York  began  summoning  witnesses 
to  testify  in  "a  matter  between  the  I'nited  Slates  and  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  " — the  corporate  title  of  The  //Vv/V/— the  as- 
sumption was  that  the  President  had  found  a  law  to  fit  the  case, 
in  spite  of  the  general  impression  that  no  such  offense  as  libeling 
a  government  was  recognized  in  this  country.  While  the  actual 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  case  are  still  unannounced,  the 
mere  suggestion  of  a  Federal  suit  against  a  newspaper  for  crimi- 
nal libel  has  greatly  stirred  up  the  press.  Such  a  suit,  remarks 
the  Hoston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "would  raise  an  issue  which  it  has 
been  generally  thought  was  laid  forever  by  the  repeal  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  one  hundred  years  ago."  Even  assuming  The 
11  'or/if  to  be  as  guilty  as  the  President  alleges,  says  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Advertiser  (Rep.),  it  is  a  case  where  the  proposed  remedy 
"would  be  worse  than  the  disease."  To  quote  further  from  the 
same  source  : 

"  Put  the  doctrine  that  an  allegation  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  whether  they  be  private  citizens  or  Government 
Is.  is  a  slander  on  the  people,  is  both  novel  and  dangerous. 
That  such  a  doctrine  has  been  set  up  is  evident  from  the  language 
of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the  Panama  affair.  In 
it  In-  said  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  '  had  blackened  the  good  name  of  the 
American  people  '  and  that  '  he  should  be  prosecuted  for  libel  by 
the  Government  authorities.'  It  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
well  described  as  ominous." 

This  view  is  shared  by  the  Powell  Courier  Citizen  (Rep.),  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  the 
New  York   Evening  Mail  (Rep.),    the   Springfield   Republican 


(Ind.),  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.),  the  Quincy  Herald  (Dem.  i, 
and  by  many  other  papers  of  all  parties.  "It  is  safe  to  say  in  ad- 
vance," remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  "that,  if  the 
prosecution  be  anything  but  a  suit  for  libel  by  aggrieved  indi- 
viduals, if  it  be  an  attempt  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  such,  to  punish  even  unjust  or  malicious  attacks,  it  will  be 
an  enormous  blunder."     To  quote  further: 

"We  say  this  irrespective  of  what  the  law  may  be  found  to  be. 
It  is  possible  that,  under  some  old  statute  or  other,  a  Government 
suit  for  libel  may  be  maintained.  Put  the  mistake  of  bringing  one- 
is  not  thereby  diminished.  Far  from  fettering  reckless  journalists, 
it  puts  a  new  weapon  in  their  hands.  They  can  at  once  cry  out 
that  they  are  victims  of  oppression,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  imperiled  in  their  persons.  The  real  issues  will  1  e  hidden 
under  a  cloud  of  this  kind  of  dust.  If  The  World  libeled  Mr. 
Cromwell,  or  C.  1'.  Taft  and  Douglas  Robinson,  or  even  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  those  gentlemen  have  an  ample  remedy.  The  laws  of 
libel  are  severe,  admitting  of  exemplary  damages  and  of  criminal 
prosecution.  Pet  the  injured  parties  in  the  present  case  seek  their 
vindication,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  in  the  regular 
way.  Any  other  course  will  permit  sensational  newspapers  both 
to  pose  as  martyrs  and  to  get  off  scot-free. 

"A  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  is  the  warning  cry  heard  on 
many  sides.     Says  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

"Neither  national  public  sentiment  nor  the  courts  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, permit  a  partizan  national  (Government  to  indict  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  even  its  libelous  partizan  critics  in  New 
Orleans  or  San  Francisco  and  to  extradite  them  and  bring  them 
for  trial  to  a  jurisdiction  so  peculiarly  under  the  control  of  the 
national  Government  as  the  ten  miles  square.  The  Star  ! 
that  the  prosecutions  will  be  brought  with  some  of  the  defamed 
individuals  as  the  complainants,  and  that  indictments  will  be 
found  in  the  jurisdictions  in  which  the  accused  newspapers 
are  published  as  well  as  in  Washington.  If  the  precedent  of  the 
Dana  case  of  1895  is  to  stand,  the  only  effect  of  a  Washington  in- 
dictment will  be  to  exile  the  indicted  from  the  national  capital, 
since  it  was  decided  in  that  case  that  Dana  could  not  be  1 
dieted  and  brought  here  from  New  York  for  trial." 

The  Indianapolis  News,  which  may  be  a  defendant  in  the  case, 
reminds  its  readers  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  old  battle- 
ground in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  however,  thinks  that  the  true  doc- 
trine of  free  speech  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  by  anything  which 
puts  a  check  upon  the  irresponsible  propagation  of  falsehoods. 
Thus: 

"  If  it  is  free  speech  to  publish  an  article  declaring  that  the  pur- 
chase ot  the  Panama  Canal  was  a  huge  fraud,  that  a  relative  of 
the  President  profited  tremendously  by  that  transaction,  and,  by 
inference,  the  President  himself,  that  the  brother  o!  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  presidency  also  shared  in  the  corrupt  uains, 
and  by  inference  the  candidate  himself  all  of  the  charges  being 
manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth — then  it  would  be  right  and 
proper  to  harness  this  free  speech." 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Till,  dismay  and  consternation  with  which  Europe,  and  indeed 
the  whole  civilized  world,  have  contemplated  the  stupendous 

catastrophe  at  Messina  and  Reggio  have  at  last  found  definite  and 

articulate  utterance  in  the  press.     "  Is  Messina  to  he  rebuilt  ?"  we 

are  asked.      "Shall  the   regions  of   the  earth  liable  to  seismic  con-       of  this  kind  are  much  rarer."  the  writer  notes,  and  asks  :  "lias  the 


the  divine   justice  and  insure  the  eternal  repose  of  the  victims,  as 
well  as  comfort  and  resignation  lor  the  survivors." 

The  Paris  Gau/ois,  in  an  article  entitled  "  From  the  Throne  to 
the  Ruins,"  dwells  more  particularly  on  the  part  played  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  in  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
terrible  upheaval.     "In  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  England,  examples 
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vulsions  be  abandoned  ?  "  is  a  question  seriously  propounded  by 
leading  organs  of  journalism.  The  more  deeply  underlying  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  calamity  are  treated  by  such  German 
journals  as  deal  in  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  tone  with  "the  philos- 
ophy of  the  catastrophe."  The  Roman  organ  of  the  Vatican  de- 
clares that  such  a  visitation  as  the  Calabrian  earthquake  serves  as 
an  occasion  for  vindicating 
the  "solidarity  of  the  hu- 
man race."  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Osservatore  Romano 
of  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation shown  by  the 
various  nations  of  the  world 
who  were  represented  in 
that  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  desolation  : 

"We  see  here  the  tri- 
umph of  humanity,  the 
epiphany  of  the  world's 
charity.  This  human  soci- 
ety, which  is  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  so  many  errors, 
which  is  guilty  of  so  many 
faults,  which  is  the  author 

of  so  many  wrongs,  moral  and  material,  still  preserves  under 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  its  asphyxiating  worldliness,  the  sacred  fire 
of  Christian  charity,  always  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  brilliant 
flame,  which  warms  but  does  not  destroy,  which  illuminates  with- 
out consuming.  It  is  a  flame  which  soars  to  heaven  like  sweet  in- 
cense, like  a  prayer  of  propitiation  which  has  power  to  appease 
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Latin  race  alone  reserved  to  itself  the  privilege  of  showing  pity 
and  self-sacrifice  ?  "  We  are  told  that  Alfonso  XIII.  followed  the 
example  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  not  only  Bonaparte,  but  Napoleon 
III.,  always  repaired  to  the  scenes  of  national  disaster.  The  edi- 
torial concludes : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  pardon  is  the  choicest  privi- 
lege of  the  Crown.  There 
is,  however,  another  right, 
which  is  still  choicer  and 
more  useful,  that  of  per- 
sonally rendering  succor  to 
the  unfortunate." 

That  catastrophes  like 
earthquakes  are  tokens  of 
the  special  interpositions 
of  an  avenging  providence 
is  dismissed  as  a  medieval 
myth  by  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  in  an  article  cm 
"the  philosophy  of  the 
earthquake,"  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  : 

"  The  modern  spirit  looks 

at  these  things  in  another 

way.     The  modern  human  race  is  at  war  with  the  world  around 

it.      It  lights  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  will  subjugate  them  to 

its  service,  or  at  least  render  them  harmless. 

"Mankind  is  aware  that   science    alone    can  succeed  in  doing 
this. 

"The  earthquake,  therefore,  is  merely  regarded  as  a  problem 
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which  science  alone  can  master,  and  can  alone  succeed,  it  not  in 
obviating,  at  least  in  rendering  less  destructive." 

The  rebuilding  of  the  old  and  beautiful  Greek  city  of  Messina 
i>  already  being discust.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  rebuilt,  says  The 
Daily  Mail  (London),  but  with  more  cautious  constructive  skill. 
Tims  w  e  are  told  : 

"  It  might  seem  at  tirst  Bight  that  it  is  an  open  challenge  to  nature 
to  rebuild  towns  which  she  has  so  plainly  marked  out  for  injury. 
But  here  modern  science  has  an  important  role  to  play.  Since  the 
last  great  cataclysm  visited  the  Straits  of  Messina  seismological 
phenomena  have  been  carefully  studied.  A  vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion has  been  accumulated,  and  if  this  be  judiciously  utilized  the 
danger  of  a  future  disaster  can  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
removed.  It  is  known,  for  example,  from  an  examination  of  the 
s  of  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco  that  steel-framed  build- 
ings resisted  the  shocks  with  almost  complete  success.  The  'sky- 
scrapers,' in  which  thecommercial  capital  of  California  abounded, 
did  not  fall  or  cause  loss  of  human  life.  'The  reason  was  that  they 
were  strongly  built  of  a  material  which  would  withstand  vibrations, 
and  that  they  were  planted  upon  firm  foundations." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  thinks  that  the  restorers  of 
Messina  may  well  take  a  lesson  from  Japan.  To  quote  from  this 
important  Austrian  organ : 

"The  question  of  rebuilding  the  ruined  city  and  its  neighboring 
villages  has  been  discust  by  an  eminent  Italian  geologist,  who 
asserts  that  the  Japanese  style  of  building  is  almost  earthquake- 
proof.  Japan  is  well  known  to  be  a  country  much  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  seismic  disturbances.  And  Southern  Italy  would  do 
well,  in  accordance  with  a  climate  very  similar  to  that  of  Japan,  to 
imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  style  of  building  which  has  been 
found  to  be  safest  in  Nippon." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  less  sanguine,  remarks: 

"  To  prophesy  that  Messina  will  not  rise  again  from  its  ashes 
would  be  foolish  in  face  of  its  past  record;  but  that  it  can  for  a 
century  at  least  again  become  the  prosperous  port  that  it  was  seems 
impossible  to  believe.  A  new  population  must  be  created  that  has 
not  the  memory  of  the  earthquake." — Translations  made  for  The 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  CANADA 

CANADA  is  enthusiastically  "Yankee."  says  a  writer  in  the 
Tout  du  Monde  (Paris).  Farmers  from  the  United  States  are 
crowding  into  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  the  imperialistic  jour- 
nals of  London  are  becoming  alarmed.  They  have  reason  for 
their  trepidation,  declares  this  writer.  "The  influence  of  the 
United  States  is  completely  transforming  Canadian  life.  The  great 
cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  all  publish  papers  written,  edited,  and 
printed  after  American  models."  "From  the  editorials  to  the 
sporting  news,  these  papers  are  steeped  in  Yankee  slang."  "The 
cablegrams  printed  in  these  Canadian  papers  come  from  New  York 
and  are  supplied  by  a  syndicate  over  which  the  famous  anglophobe 
William  Randolph  Hearst  presides."  "Almost  the  whole  book 
trade  and  periodical  trade  along  the  St.  Lawrence  is  fed  by  Ameri- 
can books  and  periodicals."  "The  hotels  of  the  Dominion  are 
clumsy  copies  of  American  hotels."     To  quote  further: 

"  New-York  fashions  in  the  way  of  clothing  are  servilely  imitated 
by  the  Canadians.  American  games  such  as  baseball,  and  Ameri- 
can sports,  such  as  go-as-you-please  races,  have  entirely  supplanted, 
at  least  in  Western  Canada,  such  British  games  as  cricket  and  foot- 
ball. In  Western  Canada  the  cigars  are  of  American  make,  and 
chewing-tobacco,  of  which  Yankees  are  immoderate  consumers,  is 
also*  used  to  an  immense  extent." 

In  vain  are  the  efforts  of  British  Imperialists  to  stop  the  tide  of 
Americanism.  It  is  like  Mrs.  Partington's  attempt  with  her 
broom  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  the  sea.  As  this  writer  remarks  : 

"English  Imperialists  are  proposing  to  encourage  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  subjects  of  King  Edward  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  But  even, 
if  the  stream  of  fresh  natives  from  England  should  succeed  in  re- 
enforcing  the  British  element  in  the  colony,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
these  'loyal  subjects,'  once  transplanted  to  this  continent,  would 
quickly  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Yankee  contagion."" 

The  only  safeguard  for  Canada  lies  in  the  French  popula- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  altho  this  writer  does  not  tell  us  how 
largely  the  manufacturing  and  lumber  districts  of  New  York  and 
New  England  are  peopled  by  what  are  styled  "Canucks."  lie 
deals  with  the  question  as  follows  : 

"It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
complete  Americanization  of  Canada  lies,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in 
the  French  element,  which  has  a  preponderating  moral  influence 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thanks  to  their  language  and 
their  religion  French  Canadians  have  so  far  remained  unaffected 
by  the  moral  and  political  influence  of  their  southern  neighbors- 
It  is  this  conquered  people,  ancient  French  colonists  subjugated 
by  England,  who  guard  and   keep  in   the  |  in  of  the  Crown 

of  England  its  most  splendid  colonial  jewel."—  Translation  made 
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ndei  if  tlii-  New  Yrar  will  I*-  like  the  last." 
HumoristUch*  lilneitcr  (Vienna) 
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Both  claim  the  Now  Year.     Which  thai!  have  Mm? 

—b'ischutto  (Turin). 
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IS  CHINA  TAKING  THE  BACK  TRACK? 

APPREHENSION  is  felt  by  some  European  papers  that  the 
deposition  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  means  that  the  new  Chinese 
Government  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  progress  that  seemed  to  be 
stirring  in  the  Empire.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  progressive 
movement,  and  lie  is  the  first  victim  of  the  new  Regent.  The 
United  States,  British,  and  German  Ministers 
at  Peking  have  all  taken  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing their  surprize,  if  not  their  disgust, 
at  the  sudden  deposition  of  this  powerful  vice- 
roy and  president  of  the  Imperial  Foreign 
Office.  This  "strong  man  of  China,"  as  he 
was  called,  represt  the  opium  traffic,  reformed 
the  army,  modernized  education,  gave  pro- 
tection to  foreigners,  and,  in  a  word,  repre- 
sented the  West  in  the  East.  The  news  of  his 
fall  has  struck  the  ear  of  Europe  with  the 
same  amazement  as  did  the  news  of  Bis- 
marck's dismissal.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  deposition,  we  learn,  was  his  determined 
opposition  to  official  corruption,  his  most  vin- 
dictive enemy  being  the  reactionary  Viceroy 
Chang  Chih  Tung.  The  foreign  ministers 
in  Peking  may  not  be  able  to  suggest  his  re- 
instatement, says  the  London  Standard,  but 
they  can  at  least  "express  the  hope  to  the  Re- 
gent that  this  step  does  not  mean,  what  every- 
body in  China,  or  with  knowledge  of  China, 
will  infallibly  construe  it  to  mean — namely, 
the  reversal  of  the  progressive  policy  with 
which  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was  identified." 

The  opinion  of  Europeans  who  have  dealings  with  China  is  well 
summarized  by  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  in  which  we 
read  : 

"The  fall  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  will  be  of  immense  significance  if 
it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  triumph  of  the  most  reactionary  element 
in  the  Government  of  China.  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was  not  only  the 
ablest  of  contemporary  China  administrators.  To  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  prominent  statesman  in  the  country  he  realized 
where  lay  the  weakness  of  China  and  the  policy  that  must  be  pur- 
sued if  she  was  ever  to  take  her  proper  place  among  the  great 
nations.  To  his  sagacity  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rising  was  due 
the  safety  of  the  legations,  and  with  it  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Chinese  dynasty.  His  dismissal  now  on  the  pretext  that 
he  is  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  foot  comes  within  two 
months  of  the  change  of  rulers,  and  at  a  time  when  the  new  reign 
has  to  give  proof  of  its  tendencies.  Altho  the  step  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  is  an  unusual  one,  it  can  scarcely  be 
matter  of  surprize  that  they  seek  sanction  for  the  inquiry  whether 
the  dismissal  means  the  reversal  of  the  progressive  policy  of  Yuan 
Shih-Kai.  That  it  does  is  agreed  by  those  with  a  knowledge  of 
China." 

The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  remarks  : 

"  No  man  in  China  deserved  better  of  his  country.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  progress,  and  is  the  best  administrator  China 
has  produced  in  this  generation.  When  Governor  of  Shantung  in 
1900  his  action  in  resisting  the  Boxer  insurrection  and  in  safe- 
guarding foreigners  really  saved  the  Empire  from  disruption. 
He  created  China's  modern  army  and  was  the  leader  of  the  modern 
educational  movement  in  China,  and  his  famous  memorial  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1905,  urging  the  summary  abolition  of  the  antiquated 
system  of  literary  examination,  was  epoch-making.  Under  his 
Viceroyalty  the  metropolitan  province  became  the  most  advanced 
in  the  Empire.  With  Tang  Shao-yi  he  led  the  antiopium  move- 
ment. Since  he  entered  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  China 
has  attained  a  measure  of  respect  among  the  Powers  which  was 
unknown  before." 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  incident,  the  leading  London 
daily  observes  of  the  deposed  minister  : 


YUAN     SHIH-KAI. 

From  the  painting  by  Hubert  Vos. 

The  deposition  of  this  progressive  leader  is 
thought  to  indicate  the  hostility  of  the  new 
rulers  of  China  to  Western  ideas. 


"Mis  capacity  as  an  administrator  was  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  raised,  trained,  and  paid  a  considerable  body 
ol  really  serviceable  troops,  equipped,  organized,  and  drilled  upon 

Western  models.  Thai  is  a  leal  which  no  Chinaman  has  ever  be- 
fore accomplished  ;  and  the  proof  which  he  has  given  that  it  can 
he  achieved  may  one  day  have  results  important,  not  only  to  China, 
but  to  mankind.  Yuan  Shih-Kai  insisted  strongly  in  theory  upon 
the  sovereign  rights  of  his  country,  and  protested  against  the  en- 
croachments upon  them  by  foreigners  ;  but  in 
practise  he  showed  a  statesmanlike  under- 
standing of  the  real  position  of  China  among 
the  nations,  and  of  her  inability  to  assert  her 
claim  to  rank  among  them  as  an  equal  until 
she  has  brought  her  manners  and  her  insti- 
tutions to  the  level  imposed  by  modern  civil- 
ization. 

"In  order  to  raise  her  to  this  level  he 
gave  a  steady  and  vigorous  support  to  the 
movement  in  favor  of  Western  education, 
which  already  promises  to  "bear  a  surprizing 
harvest. 

"  For  the  same  reason  he  took  the  lead 
in  the  agitation  against  opium.  He  had 
seen  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  opium  habit 
in  his  efforts  to  create  an  army,  and  he  had 
actually  succeeded  in  suppressing  it  among 
his  recruits.  This,  of  course,  was  a  powerful 
argument  in  reply  to  the  opponents  of  the 
famous  antiopium  edicts.  Like  many  other 
ambitious  politicians,  Yuan  Shih-Kai  had 
often  to  surrender  his  own  better  judgment  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  and  the  interests 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  work.  He 
has  riot  been  wholly  free  from  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  Oriental  statesmen,  but 
our  correspondent  says  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  affirms  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  foreign  representatives  in  Peking  the 
great  Viceroy  stood  for  order,  for  stability,  and  for  progress." 


RUSSIA'S  AGRARIAN   REVOLUTION 

'  I  "HE  land  question  has  always  been  the  hinge  of  a  revolution. 
■*-  Private  ownership  of  land  was  brought  to  the  French  peas- 
antry through  the  devastations  of  the  guillotine.  Somewhat  simi- 
larly the  land  question  has  constantly  been  to  the  front  during  the 
slower  and  more  smoldering  revolution  of  Russia.  At  present  the 
common  land  of  the  mir  is  all  the  peasants  enjoy.  For  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  there  has  not  been  a  square  foot  which  he  can  possess, 
convey,  or  buy  under  his  individual  title.  But  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment is  now  seeking  to  alter  all  this.  The  mir,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition,  is  to  be  abolished.  This  movement  resembles  in  some 
ways  our  Government's  new  plan  of  allotting  the  Indian  tribal 
lands  to  individuals.  Some  argue  that  the  Russian  peasant  will 
sell  his  allotment,  waste  the  money,  and  become  a  pauper,  while 
others  maintain  that  his  little  plot  of  land  will  be  the  making  of  him. 
This  profound  change  in  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
rural  Russia  has,  according  to  all  interpreters,  been  recently  de- 
creed or  sanctioned  by  the  third  Douma.  The  Government's  bill 
for  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  mir  (the  village  communal  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure),  an  ancient  and  famous  institution,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  peasants  into  individual  proprietors  with  full 
liberty  to  buy  and  sell  land,  has  been  accepted  by  a  decisive 
majority.  The  principal  provisions  have  been  approved,  and  the 
rest  is  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  formality  and  detail.  The 
bill  gives  legal  effect  to  a  decree  which  the  Government  promul- 
gated "between  Doumas,"  tho  its  right  to  take  that  momentous 
step  was  vehemently  denied  by  the  advanced  constitutionalists. 
Under  the  "fundamental  law"  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Douma 
would  have  caused  the  temporary  act  to  lapse. 

There  was  much  agitation  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  bill.     Its  failure  was  predicted  by  some  and  feared  by  Premier 
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Stolypine.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Premier  would  resign  at  once 
in  the  event  of  adverse  action  on  his  pet  measure,  and  thai  a  re- 
actionary ministry  would  be  formed  In  Dournovo,  Witter  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  and  an  anticonstitutionalist.  Those  rumors,  it 
is  said,  influenced  many  doubters  and  opponents  of  the"revolu- 
tionarv  "  bill  in  its  favor.     To  save  the  Douma  and  avert  reaction 

the  bill  was  adopted. 

The  St.-Petersburg  press  is  divided  on  the  question,  but  all  the 
progressive  organs  are  apprehensive  or  hitter.  The  Government 
is  charged  with  breaking  with  the  past,  recklessly  destroying  a 
historic  institution,  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  peasant 
masses  for  the  sake  of  a  political  advantage  and  a  mere  theory  as 
to  the  "right  "  system  of  land  tenure.  The  Riech  declares  that  in 
Russia  so-called  individual  ownership  will  mean  a  rural  proletariat 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  minority  of  shrewd,  unscrupu- 
lous "exploiters  "  and  usurers  into  whose  hands  the  bulk  of  the 
land  will  fall.  It  is  sure  that  few  peasants,  if  not  bribed  by  favors, 
flattery,  and  bureaucratic  patronage,  would  deliberately  vote  to 
permit  the  peasants  to  expropriate  themselves.  The  Viedomosti, 
.1  Moderate-Liberal  organ,  says  : 

"  If  it  were  proposed  to  remedy  defects  in  the  communal  system. 
no  objection  could  be  raised,  but  the  lawmakers  go  further  and 
undertake,  under  a  preconceived  notion,  to  determine  once  for  all 
what  form  of  ownership  the  peasants  shall  maintain.  This  is  a 
radical  error,  betokening  ignorance  of  the  whole  agrarian  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  peasant  will  grasp  those 
political  and  administrative  motives  which  prompt  the  Douma 
majority  and  the  ministers.  The  hungry,  land-poor  peasant  will 
judge  simply  and  plainly — To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  The 
less  fortunate  peasants  will  be  deeply  offended  and  feel  that  their 
last  resource  is  gone." 

Even  the  editor  of  the  Grajdanin,  a  Conservative  journal,  de- 
plores the  law  and  severely  blames  the  Octoberist  party.  "  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  commune,"  it  says,  "the  Octoberists  again 
demonstrate  that  they  will  shrink  from  no  violence  to  national  in- 
stitutions and  customs  so  long  as  such  gymnastics  promise  them 
.supremacy  in  a  party  sense." 

The  Premier's  organ,  Rossia,  contends  that  the  "new  order"  is 
incompatible  with  the  outworn,  compulsory  system  of  common 
ownership.  The  peasant,  like  other  citizens,  must  be  a  free  man. 
and  his  property  should  be  his  to  manage  as  he  will.  There  will 
be  no  agricultural  and  industrial  progress  in  Russia,  it  asserts, 
until  individual  property  in  land  is  recognized.  It  sneers  at  those 
admirers  of  Western  ideas  who  stick  at  land  reform  in  the  West- 
ern sense.  Why  should  the  peasant  be  ruined  by  a  system  which 
is  good  for  everybody  else  ?     It  adds  sarcastically  : 

"The  noble  landowner  may  sell  everything  to  his  last  stitch, 
and  no  one  talks  of  the  destruction  of  his  estate  :  the  merchant, 
the  petty  tradesman,  the  workman  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  his 
own.  yet  no  one  is  afraid  of  ruin,  but  the  poor  peasant  must  be 
tied  to  the  commune  and  protected  against  himself.  And,  strangely 
enough,  the  more  you  give  him  the  poorer  he  is." 

The  Government,  however,  has  been  forced  to  admit  the  need 

of  supplementary  legislation  to  prevent  the  thriftless,  the  drunk- 
ards, and  the  incompetents  from  selling  their  land  and  leaving 
their  families  destitute.  This  is  a  contingency  that  the  old- 
fashioned  mirhasso  fai  been  successful  in  obviating.  This,  how- 
is  thought  to  have  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  that  train 
ing  in  sell  respect,  independence,  and  prudence  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary motijik  has  shown  himself  to  be  deficient.  It  is  hoped  b) 
most  writers  that  the  new  law  will  prove  barren   or  ineffective    fol 

des.    What  Russian  peasants  need,  say  the  advanced  Liberals, 

is  more  land,  compulsoiy  purchase  laws,  not  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  an  institution  that  lias  made  lor  solidarity,  lor  responsi- 
bility, for  security,  the  establishment  of  a  system  that  Under 
existing  conditions  will  only   multiply   paupers   and    vagrants   and 

st. uving  job-hunters  in  the  cities.     Translations  made  for  Tin. 
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AMERICAN  PROVINCIALISM 

A    RATHER  severe  and  scathing  arraignment  is  brought  against 

**■  our  countrymen  by  Herbert  W.  Horwill  in  the  English  Im- 
perialistic National  Review  (London).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horwill  is 
a  Methodist  of  high  attainments  and  much  brilliancy  as  a  journal- 
ist, and  he  speaks  from  personal  observations  made  here.  He 
gives  quotations  from  The  Congressional  Record  as  yielding 
"interesting  material  for  an  account  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
spread  eagle."  He  quotes  a  member  of  the  national  parliament  at 
Washington  as  describing  Congress  as  "the  supreme  council  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  recorded  time."  This  and  other  like  utterances 
are  oi  "the  style  of  eloquence  which  Dickens  recorded."  He  pays 
his  compliments  in  this  manner  to  Senators  Bailey  and  Thurston. 
I  he  former  gentleman  is  quoted  as  speaking  in  the  following  strain 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  made  against  the  suggested  subdivision 
of  Texas  into  five  separate  States  : 

"The  history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish  a  sublimer  courage, 
a  more  unselfish  patriotism,  than  that  which  illumines  almost  every 
in  the  early  history  of  Texas.  Students  may  know  more  of 
other  battle-fields,  but  there  is  no  one  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
braver  men  than  Coliad.  Historians  may  not  record  it  as  among 
the  great  and  decisive  battles  about  which  they  write,  and  yet  the 
victory  of  the  Texans  at  San  Jacinto  is  destined  to  exert  a  wider 
influence  upon  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  than  all  the  con- 
flicts which  established  and  subverted  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the 
ancient  world.  Poets  have  not  yet  immortalized  it  in  their  most 
enduring  verse  and  yet  the  Alamo  is  resplendent  with  a  nobler 
sacrifice  than  Thermopylae  itself,  because  while  Thermopylae  had 
her  messenger  of  defeat,  the  Alamo  had  none." 

The  rhetorical  flights  of  Dr.  George  Cary  Kggleston  and  others 
are  also  treated  as  specimens  of  "self-complacent  provincialism  " 
arising  from  "a  colonial  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done,  outside  the  United  States."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"This  ignorance  is  fostered  by  those  very  features  of  the 
American's  native  surroundings  which  are  mistakenly  supposed  to 
stimulate  a  broad  outlook.  The  supposition  that  to  be  born  in  a 
large  country  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education  is  a  curious  fallacy. 
It  is  not  uniformity,  but  variety,  that  quickens  intellectual  activity. 
In  this  respect  the  advantage  is  not  with  the  American,  but  with 
the  European.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  measures  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  ocean  on  either 
side,  does  not  magically  expand  the  mind  of  the  individual  Ameri- 
can :  it  simply  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  travel  farther  I 
cape  the  conditions  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  all  his  days. 
...  In  most  Europeancoun  tries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
parative nearness  of  the  national  boundaries  to  a  man's  birthplace 
makes  it  the  easier  for  him  to  pass  over  them.  If  you  live  in  Bir- 
mingham, for  example,  you  can  put  yourself  into  an  entirely  foreign 
environment  before  the  resident  in  Kansas  City  has  crossed  the 
Ohio." 

This  geographical  isolation,  with  its  narrowing  effect,  according 
to  this  reverend  journalist,  is  matte  more  direful  still  from  its  com- 
plication with  political  isolation,  which,  we  are  told,  has  long  kept 
"the  average  American  ignorant"  and  even  "indifferent"  about 
what  has  been  going  on  in  "the  outside  world."       Hence  we  read  : 

"The  necessity  of  making  acquaintance  with  what  is  happening 
elsewhere  in  the  world  has  been  minimized  lor  Americans,  until 
lately,  by  the  political  isolation  of  the  United  Slates.  That  coun- 
try has  been  spared  not  only  the  entanglement  ol  foreign  alliances, 

but -also   the   educating    influence   ol    direct   contact    with    foreign 

problems.      Its  freedom  irom  European  complications,  howevei 

helpful  on  the  whole  to  the  development  of  its  internal  resources, 
has   certainly     tended     to    circumscribe    the    ideas    of    its  people. 

Further,  in  the  Old  World,  even  it  we  are  nol  able  to  go  abroad. 

a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination  bv  visible  memorials 
of  past  centuries.  We  can  travel  in  lime,  if  not  in  space.  We 
have  beibre  our  eyes  persistent  reminders  that  the  civilization  ol 
the  twentieth  century  is  not   the  sudden  creation  of  our  own  con- 

temporaries,  or  of  a  generation  immediately  preceding,  but  has 

been  slowlj  built  up  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  our  loretat  hci  s. " 
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SOME  FREAKS  OF  LIGHTNING 

CURIOUS  stories  connected  with  the  manner  of  death  of  vic- 
tims of  lightning-stroke  are  discust  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London.  January  2).  Many  of  these  are  doubtless 
superstitions  or  inventions,  but  others  are  certainly  true,  tho  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  classes.  Sometimes  the 
person  struck  by  lightning  is  stript  of  his  clothing  or  his  hair  is 
singed  off.  without  other  injury.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  struck 
dead,  but  stiffened  into  the  semblance  of  a  statue.  When  touched, 
the  body  often  crumbles  into  dust.  Cases  are  on  record  where  tin- 
picture  of  some  adjacent  object  has  been  printed  on  the  victim 
by  the  lightning-flash,  and 
paralysis  and  rheumatism 
have  sometimes  been  cured 
by  lightning,  altho  this 
treatment  is  not  recom- 
mended.    Says  the  writer  : 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  sur- 
prizing result  of  a  light- 
ning-stroke is  to  be  seen  in 
those  cases  where  no  real 
harm  is  produced, tho  the 
injury  to  the  clothing  may 
make  it  certain  that  the 
lightning  did  hit  the  per- 
son, and  even  a  watch-chain 
has  been  fused  without  in- 
jury to  its  owner.  It  is, 
however,  more  common  for 
temporary  unconsciousness 
to  be  present,  even  if 
perfect  health  is  regained. 
A  very  curious  effect  is 
sometimes  produced.  The 
person  struck  is  killed  and 

yet  he  remains  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  he  was  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Eight  farm  laborers  were  resting  at  dinner- 
time under  an  oak  when  they  were  all  struck  and  killed  by  the 
same  flash  of  lightning.  When  found  they  appeared  to  be  still 
eating.  One  held  a  glass,  another  was  carrying  a  piece  of  bread 
to  his  mouth,  and  a  third  had  his  hand  on  a  plate.  In  another  case 
a  woman  was  struck  while  picking  a  poppy.  The  body  was  found 
standing  with  the  flower  still  in  her  hand.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  these  occurrences  is  the  instantaneous  onset  of  rigor 
mortis,  and  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  in  animals  killed 
by  electricity  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  can  be  hastened  by  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current 

"Perhaps  the  most  curious  accompaniment  of  a  lightning-shock 
is  the  stripping  off  of  the  clothes.  This  appears  to  be  very  com- 
mon. Dr.  G.  Wilks,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  describes  a  case  in  which 
a  man  was  struck  by  lightning  while  standing  by  a  willow-tree. 
Immediately  afterward  his  boots  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  and  the  man  was  lying  on  his  back  two  yards  off,  absolutely 
naked  except  for  part  of  the  left  arm  of  his  flannel  vest.  He  was 
conscious  but  much  burned  and  his  left  leg  was  broken.  The  field 
around  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  clothes  which  were  torn 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  boots  were  partly  torn.  Flammarion 
mentions  a  case  in  1898  in  which  three  women  were  standing  round 
a  reaping-machine  when  one  of  them  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
killed;  the  two  others  were  uninjured,  but  they  were  stript  abso- 
lutely naked,  even  their  boots  being  removed." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stripping  of  the  clothes  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  formation  of  steam.  When  trees  are  struck  the  bark 
is  frequently  torn  off.  probably  by  the  electricity  passing  between 
it  and  the  wood.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  same 
explanation  applies  to  the  removal  of  clothes.     We  read  further : 

"Little  less  remarkable  is  the  shaving  effect  which  is  sometimes 
seen.  Two  men  who  were  in  a  windmill  were  struck  by  lightning. 
They  were  both  rendered  deaf  and  the  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows 
of  one  were  burned.    A  woman  who  was  struck  had  the  hair  of  her 
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head  completely  removed.     Sometimes  the  hair  returns  and  some- 
times the  part  is  permanently  bald 

"  In  the  case  at  Krugersdorp  bones  were  broken  and  a  few  other 
similar  cases  are  recorded.  Probably  in  some  of  them  the  frac- 
ture was  caused  by  the  fall.  Flammarion  mentions  a  case  in  which 
eight  sheep  were  struck;  all  their  bones  had  been  broken  as  tho 
crusht in  a  mortar ;  the  fall  would  not  account  for  this.  .  .  .  When 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  number  of  persons  holding 
hands  it  is  generally  felt  most  by  those  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  and 
several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  only  those  which  may 
be  called  the  terminals  of  a  series  of  animals  are  damaged.  Five 
horses  in  a  line  received  a  stroke  of  lightning;  only  the  first  and 
the  last  were  killed.  On  another  occasion  five  horses  in  a  stable 
were  struck ;    the  only  one  to  escape  death  was  the  one  in   the 

center.  Several  remark- 
able accounts  have  been 
recorded  where  alternate 
animals  of  a  series  have 
been  killed.  During  a 
storm  in  1901  lightning  en- 
tered a  stable  where  there 
were  twenty  cows  and  it 
killed  ten  of  them.  The 
first,  the  third  and  so  on, 
were  killed,  while  the  sec- 
ond, the  fourth,  and  so  on, 
survived.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  explain  cases 
such  as  these,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  occurrence. 
Cases  of  complete  inciner- 
ation are  not  rare,  but  more 
remarkable  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  body 
of  a  man  killed  by  lightning 
has  appeared  to  be  unal- 
tered, but  when  touched  it 
has  crumbled  to  dust.  In 
1838  three  soldiers  took 
shelter  under  a  tree  and  a  stroke  of  lightning  killed  them  all,  but 
they  all  remained  standing,  and  even  their  clothes  appeared 
to  be  intact,  but  when  touched  the  bodies  fell  into  a  heap  of 
ashes.  The  lower  animals  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  be  struck 
than  human  beings.  ...  A  whole  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep  may  be 
destroyed  by  lightning.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  sheep  out  of 
288  have  been  struck,  and  on  one  occasion  2,000  goats  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  at  one  time.  In  a  storm  cattle  and  sheep  herd 
together,  and  this  fact  probably  increases  their  danger." 

Representations  of  surrounding  objects  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  imprinted  on  the  victims'  skins  by  a  lightning-discharge. 
Nearly  always  the  picture  is  that  of  a  tree  and  may  be  merely  a 
branching  mark  made  by  the  electricity.  While  not  denying  the 
possibility  of  such  picture-making,  the  writer  considers  the  evi- 
dence quite  insufficient.     He  goes  on  : 

"In  one  case  a  woman  was  minding  a  cow  and  they  were  both 
struck  by  lightning  when  sheltering  under  a  tree.  The  cow  was 
killed,  but  the  woman,  tho  for  a  time  unconscious,  soon  revived  ; 
on  her  breast  was  seen  a  representation  of  the  cow.  Here  also  a 
healthy  skepticism  is  reasonable,  for  the  picture  of  the  cow  was 
only  seen  by  peasants.  On  the  summer  of  1865  a  Dr.  Derendinger 
was  returning  home  by  train  ;  when  he  got  out  at  the  station  his 
purse  was  missing.  It  was  of  tortoiseshell  and  on  one  side  it  had 
a  monogram  of  two  D's  intertwined.  Some  time  later  Dr.  Deren- 
dinger was  called  to  see  a  stranger  who  had  been  found  uncon- 
scious under  a  tree,  having  been  struck  by  lightning.  The  first 
thing  he  noticed  on  examining  the  man  was  that  there  was  on  the 
thigh  a  picture  of  his  own  monogram,  the  intertwined  D's  ;  he  re- 
suscitated the  man,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Deren- 
dinger said  that  his  purse  would  probably  be  found  in  the  patient's 
pocket,  and  so  it  proved.  This  case  is  certainly  more  easily  under- 
stood, for  the  metal  of  the  monogram  would  prove  a  good  con- 
ductor, and  so  we  can  imagine  how  its  image  might  be  imprest  on 
the  skin.     Similar  cases  are  recorded  of  the  imprinting  of  money 
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metallic  objects  on  the  skin  by  lightning-strokes,  and  it 
nmon  to  find  burns  of  the  body  over  metallic  bodies  such  as 

watches 

"Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  whether  any  benefit  ever  follows 
a  liu .  ike.     The  evidence  is  not  voluminous,  but  a  certain 

number  ol  cases  have  been  recorded  ol  amelioration  ol  symptoms. 

An  innkeeper,  who  had  had  much  rheumatism  so  that  he  walked 
with  a  stick,  was  struck  by  lightning.  He  was  unconscious  for  a 
time  and  his  sight  was  affected  for  ten  hours,  but  when  he  recov- 
ered he  was  able  to  walk,  his  rheumatism  was  BO  much  improved 
e  could  do  without  his  stick,  and  his  sight  was  also  better. 
Chronic  rheumatism  appears  to  be  the  malady  most  commonly 
rted  as  cured  or  improved  by  a  lightning-Stroke;  less  satis- 
factory is  the  evidence  of  the  removal  of  a  tumor.  A  few  cases 
of  paralysis  have  recovered  under 
the  influence  of  lightning,  but  cer- 
tain cases  of  paralysis  are  very 
amenable  to  any  sudden  shock. 
We  are  told  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  paralyzed  for  thirty-eight 
years  recovering  the  use  of  her 
legs  after  a  lightning-stroke.  A 
man  who  had  had  the  whole  of  his 
left  side  paralyzed  since  infancy 
was  struck  by  lightning.  For 
twenty  minutes  he  was  uncon- 
scious, but  some  days  later  he  be- 
gan gradually  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  the  recovery  was 
permanent,  and  the  sight  of  the 
ri^ht  eye  was  better  than  it  had 
been  before;  unfortunately,  the 
nt  made  him  deaf." 


opment  would  afford 'gran1   accommodation  '  for  the   imple- 
ment proposed.     Again,  as  the  germs  are  not  likely  to  be  restricted 
to  the  regions  of  the  teeth,  but  would  probably  find  a  location  wi 
other  parts  ol    the  mouth  and   pharynx,  we  would  further  su 
that  each  COW  should   be  supplied  with  an  antiseptic  gargle." 


SHALL    WE    CLEAN 
THE  COWS'  TEETH? 

A       RECOMMENDATION 
that   the    teeth    of  dairy 
cows  be  cleaned  twice  daily  ap- 
pears   in    a  paragraph  on  "The 
:.is  ot  Milk."  printed  in  The 
Telegraph   (London.    De- 
cember 25).     This   is   based   on 
advice  given    by    Dr.  Tanner,  of 
Angeles,  Cal.,  who,  we  are 
told,  is    now  conducting  a  health   campaign   in  that  city, 
the  paper  just  named  : 

"  Dr.  Tanner  is  convinced  that  bovine  teeth   harbor  many  germs 

hitherto  unsuspected,  and  that  these  frequently  contaminate  chil- 

-  milk,  producing   all   kinds  of  complaints  which  his  fellow 

titioni  rs  have  talked    wisely  about  but  do  not  in  the  least  mi- 

mm  I.     He  recommends  that  the  teeth  of  all  dairy  cows  should 

leaned   twice   daily,    and    says   that    this   law   should   be  com- 

IV." 

This  moves  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  January  :> 
to  much  mirth.    In  a  note  headed  "<  lows  and  Tooth-brushes,"  after 

mment  on  the  general  character  of  medical  news 
in  the  daily  press,  it  quotes  the  paragraph  given  above  and 
then 

i>  well  that  this  important  pronouncement  should  receive 
prominent  dnot  be  lost  to  the  world.    The  doctor,  who 

is  evidently  learned  above  his  fellow  practitioners,  might  have 

.1  step  further  and  given  some  directions  as  to  the  method  of 

(   11 1  \  ing  OUt  this  ln>\  ine  dental  toilet.      (  >l  .1  well  known  character 

hi  Chaucei  it  is  recorded, 'He  scrubbed  his  mouth  with  sope  and 
•iths.ind.'  but  both  soap  and  sand  might  possibly  be  ob 
d  toby  the  learned  doctot  on  the  ground  that  they  might  travel 

b\  ll  iute  as  tin-  malevolent  germ,  and  find  their  way  into 

the  milk.  We  would  suggest  in  plat  C  of  either  ol  them  the  em- 
ployment of  the  tooth  brush.  As  in  the  Case  ..!  the  Sot  with  the 
ample  nose  regarding  the  use  ol    snull,  the  COWS   with  their  dental 
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PROGRESS  OF   THE  SUBMARINE 

SI  BMAR  I  N  K  vessels  have  continued  to  grow  in  size  and  mili- 
tary importance,  in  spite  of  setbacks,  accidents,  and  the 
skepticism  of  the  older  naval  men,  we  are  told  by  Robert  G.  Sker- 
rett  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  January  7).     A   lew  years  ago, 

says  this  writer,  they  showed  all 
of  the  hall-marks  of  engineering 
inexperience,  but  since  then  they 
have  progressed  rapidly,  and  to- 
day the  best  of  them  are  thor- 
oughly serviceable  units  in  a 
scheme  of  seaboard  defense. 
This  is  partly  the  consequence  of 
general  progress  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  the  major  part  is  attribu- 
table to  scientific  analysis  of  acci- 
dents. Under-water  boats  have 
actually  been  the  cause  of  only 
moderate  loss  of  life,  but  the  har- 
rowing circumstances  of  subma- 
rine accidents  have  given  them 
prominence  in  our  minds.  France 
has  the  largest  number  of  subma- 
rines, and  Great  Britain  comes 
next;  but  according  to  Mr.  Sker- 
rett,  the  recent  achievement  <>t 
the  small  Italian  submarine  flo- 
tilla puts  all  other  performances 
quite  in  the  shade.     He  says  : 

"The  Italian  flotilla  consists 
principally  of  four  boats  of  only 
220  tons  submerged  displacement, 
which  were  launched  successively 
in  1905,  1906.  and  1907,  and  which 
have  taken  part,  as  they  were 
completed,  in  the  naval  maneu- 
vers of  the  past  three  summers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities. 
"  It  was  not  until  this  season,  however,  that  all  four  ol"  the  boats 
Were  able  to  maneuver  as  a  unit,  and  it  is  putting  it  mildly  in  say- 
ing that  what  they  did  during  the  month  of  August  just  gone  was 
startling.  Part  of  the  scheme  of  the  naval  maneuvers  included  a 
raid  by  these  boats  along  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  the  GlaucO,  Narvalo,  Olaria,  and  Sqiai/o  were  called 
upon  to  make  unassisted  the  run  of  nearly  1.300  nautical  miles  from 
Venice  to  Spezial  The  little  boats  accomplished  this  without 
mishap  and  with  remarkable  celerity,  and  arrived  upon  the  scene 
of  the  grand  maneuvers  with  their  crews  in  splendid  condition  and 
able  to  take  their  pari  in  the  concluding  operations  in  connection 
with  the  combined  fleets.  In  this  latter  Stage  the  little  vessels  were 
again  handled  by  their  officers  and  crew  with  so  much  skill  that 
the  King  summoned  them  aboard  the  flag  ship  Vittorio  EmaHUeU 
and  personally  Congratulated  both  the  commanders  and  the  en' 
men.  One  ol  the  circumstances  leading  to  this  rather  unusual 
honor  was  the  especial  pel  loi  ni.ince  of  the  GlaUCO,  the  first  of  the 
flotilla  c6mpleted,  which    in  broad   daylight   was  able   to   actually 

hit  the  battleship  Saint  Bon  twice,  despite  the  vigilance  of  picket- 
boats  and  the  watch  aboard  the  big  ship,  before  rising  to  the  sur- 
face -uu\  showing  her  neatness. 

"'riieiH.sitnui.il  excellence  won  by  the  Italian  boats  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  Italy  did  not  figure  conspicuously  until 

within    the   last    four   years   in    this   branch   of  naval   architecture. 

While  England,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  were  spend- 
ing large  muds  <>l    money    in    buying   01    building   variou 

submarines,  Italy  was  going  along  in  a  quiet  way  experimenting 
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The  Octopus  under  water. 


A    HARD   MARK   TO   HIT. 

In  actual  warfare  it  would  present  almost  no  sign  of  its  presence.    Italian  submarines  have  been  able  in  trials  to  approach 
battle-ships  without  detection  in  broad  daylight. 


with  her  old  submarine.  Delfino,  modified.  The  lessons  thus 
learned  at  a  modest  outlay  were  carefully  evaluated,  and  the 
Glauco  and  her  remarkable  classmates  have  been  the  outcome. 
Surely  the  records  made  by  these  little  vessels  stand  out  in  brilliant 
contrast  with  the  results  recently  secured  from  our  own  boats 
during  their  run  to  Philadelphia  and  return  to  New  York,  a  dis- 
tance each  way  of  approximately  300  miles." 

That  the  submarine  may  altogether  displace  the  destroyer  is 
thought  probable  by  Mr.  Skerrett.  The  high-speed  torpedo  craft 
of  this  type  have  grown  to  such  sizes  that  they  make  very  consider- 
able targets,  and  at  night  betray  their  approach  either  by  their  size 
or  the  disturbance  due  to  their  speed.     Says  the  writer  : 

"It  is  urged  that  the  destroyer  be  abandoned  and  that  scouts, 
pure  and  simple,  be  built  in  their  stead,  and  that  submarine  craft 
be  developed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
mobile  base  from  which  to  discharge  torpedoes.  The  modern 
submersible  can  be  made  ready  to  dive  in  6  minutes  after  she  has 
been  running  on  the  surface  in  light  trim,  which  is  a  very  material 
gain  in  powers  of  quick  disappearance  over  the  20  or  30  minutes 
called  for  only  a  short  while  ago  for  vessels  of  very  moderate  dis- 
placements. In  addition  to  this  the  latest  boats  are  able  to  run  in 
cruising  trim  at  a  speed  of  15  knots  an  hour,  while  tney  are 
accredited  with  submerged  speeds  of  9  knots  an  hour. 

"  In  broad  daylight  all  that  the  submarine  craft  shows  above 
the  surface  when  making  an  attack  is  the  slender  tube  and  small  head 
of  her  observing- 
instrument,  and 
this  is  now  so  in- 
stalled that  it  can 
be  thrust  above 
the  surface  or 
withdrawn  out  of 
sight  without  al- 
tering the  depth 
of  submergence 
of  the  submarine 
boat.  As  the  at- 
tack upon  the 
Italian  battle- 
ship showed,  and 
as  experience  dur- 
ing a  number  of 
the  French  ma- 
neuvers have  sub- 
stantiated, it  is 
possible  for  these 

vessels  to  get  within  striking  distance  of  their  targets  in  broad 
daylight." 

The  average  layman,  Mr.  Skerrett  assures  us,  does  not  realize 
how  the  automobile  torpedo  has  been  developed  within  the  past 
few  years  in  range,  speed,  and  destructive  force.  Not  very  long 
ago  800  yards  was  considered  its  maximum  efficient  range,  and  yet 
to-day,  owing  to  the  use  of  a  superheater,  which  doubles  the  motive 
air  capacity,  the  range  has  increased  to  4,000  yards  at  a  speed  of 
28  knots,  while  for  the  first  1,000  yards  the  big  18-inch  torpedo  can 
be  driven  at  43  knots.     The  writer  concludes  : 


"As  a  surface  torpedo-boat  can  not  do  this  work  without  inviting 
well-nigh  certain  destruction,  the  submarine  boat  is  apparently  the 
only  torpedo  craft  that  can  lie  at  a  distance  of  4,000  yards  in  the 
daytime,  submerged  of  course,  and  profit  by  the  increased  range 
which  has  been  given  the  up-to-date  torpedo.  The  periscope  of  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  made  this  quite  impossible,  because  its 
defective  optical  properties  gave  no  idea  of  true  distances  after  an 
object  had  passed  200  or  300  feet  away.  To-day,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  the  optician,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  the 
officer  in  command  of  a  submerged  submarine  is  able  to  judge  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  approximate  range  of  his  target,  while 
further  improvement  has  given  to  this  eye  of  the  submarine  all  of 
the  properties  of  a  good  night-glass  for  making  observations  after 
dark.  The  submarine  vessel  is  thus  surely  coming  into  its  own,  and 
it  is  but  another  proof  of  what  can  be  expected  when  a  field  of  use- 
fulness is  established  for  any  military  instrument  and  the  inventor 
and  his  more  finished  brother,  the  technicist  and  practical  man, 
put  their  heads  together  to  solve  the  problem  and  to  meet  a  com- 
mercial demand." 


IHE  AMERICAN  SUBMARINE  "OCTOPUS"   COMING   TO   THE  SURFACE 


THE  POOR  INVENTOR 

"QATENT  number  900,000  has  recently  been  issued.  The  first 
A  of  the  series  was  put  forth  on  July  28,  1836.  How  many  of 
this  great  host  paid  back  to  their  originators  their  cost  in  money, 
time,  and  labor  ?  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber 24)  thinks 
that  the  smallness 
of  the  percentage, 
if  it  could  only 
be  made  known, 
would  startle  most 
people.  Says  this 
paper : 

"  Any  one  who 
has  studied  the 
subject,  or  per- 
sonally 'played 
the  game,'  knows 
that  the  number 
of  patents  that  see 
their  inventors 
out  whole  is  piti- 
ably small. 
"The  reasons 
for  this  condition  are  many.  Some  deluded  inventors — only  a  few, 
perhaps — work  on  problems  that  are  impossible,  as  perpetual 
motion.  We  know  one  poor  individual  who  has  worked  on  per- 
petual-motion machines  for  fifteen  years,  spent  some  $26,000,  and 
built  some  sixty  models.  He  imagines  that  mechanical  advantage 
can  produce  a  larger  amount  of  power  from  a  smaller  one  through 
proper  mechanism.  Other  inventors — in  this  class  are  many — 
work  on  devices  that  may  accomplish  what  they  desire,  but  the  end 
is  foolish.  To  illustrate:  A  device  to  lower  a  latch-key  from  an 
upper  window  at  a  certain  time  for  the  convenience  of  the  morn- 
ing milkman  was  actually  patented.  Others  develop  improvements 
on  outgrown  arts.    Such  would  be  an  improved  tinder-box  to-day, 
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when  1.000  matches  can  be  bought  for  a  nickel. 
(  Hhers  may  work  out  devices  or  processes  that 
no  markel  and  thus  no  commercial  value, 
and  a  much  smaller  class  of  inventors  are 
ahead  ot  their  times  and  work  out  inventions 
that  some  time  society  will  use.  but  not  during 
the  life  of  the  patent.  How  often  does  a  patent- 
search  reveal  the  work  of  some  man,  done  \  ears 
before,  that  discloses  the  principles  of  a  recent 
development  that  it  is  desired  to  patent: 

"We  have  no  patience;  and.  in  fact,  we  have 
little  else  than  contempt  for  the  gospel  which 
is  preached  by  so  many  that  invention  is  the 
royal  road  to  fortune.  There  are  few  more  dis- 
heartening experiences  than  the  efforts  of  the 
average  inventor  without  means  to  enlist  others 
in  financially  backing  his  invention.  '1'he  oc- 
casional and  even  brilliant  exceptions  to  the 
rule  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  patenting  of 
even  meritorious  inventions  by  those  who  have 
no  means  to  exploit  them  usually  represents 
wasted  effort  and  money  of  which  the  bare  cost 
of  the   patent  is  frequently  the  smallest  item." 


DR.    II.    I    I    w 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  CARE 
FOR  THE  BABY  TEETH 

A    [ANY    people   who   should     know   better 
1*  -*-      think    that    because     the     first    set     of 

teeth  is  a  temporary  one.  no  care  need  be  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  it  :  and  they  allow  their  children's  teeth  to 
fall  into  bad  condition.  This  is  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to 
neglect  a  child's  eyes  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  precisely  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  ones  that  are  to  be  used  by  the  adult. 
The  change  from  one  set  of  teeth  to  another,  to  be  sure,  is  discon- 
tinuous, while  that  which  takes  place  in  the  eye  is  continuous  and 
gradual  ;  but  the  youthful  condition  is  almost  as  closely  connected 
with  the  adult  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  This  is  brought  out  by 
Dr.  II.  Clay  Ferris,  of  Brooklyn,  in  an  article  contributed  to  Items 
of  Interest  (New  York,  December).  From  a  previous  article  by 
Dr.  Ferris  (which  was  inadvertently  attributed  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  of 
Elmira)  we  recently  quoted  his  presentation  of  the  fact  that  the 
beauty  of  the  face  depends  largely  on  the  teeth,  and  depends  upon 
them  in  many  ways  unconnected  with  their  actual  appearand 
that  not  only  one's  own  appearance  but  that  of  one's  descendants 
may  be  affected  by  care  or  neglect  in  this  respect  This  idea  the 
writer  applies,  in  the  present  article,  particularly  to  the  temporary 
set.      He  writes  : 

"We  find  by  comparative  observations  and  measurements  of 
skulls  ot  increasing  ages  that  the  skull  of  the  child  grows  forward 
and  downward  from  the  time  of  birth  :  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
development  takes  place  in  the  dental  region.     Scientifically,  we 

must  admit   the  hypothesis   that    in  the  germ  cell   there  exists  an 

architectural  plan  for  the  development  of  the  whole  osseou.->  sys- 
tem, requiring  twenty-one  years,  provided  its  nourishment  is  com- 
plete. Proceeding  upon  this  premise,  the  dental  arches,  both 
deciduous  and  permanent,  are  to  fill  certain  positions  in  the 
anatomy,  just  as  the  spinal  vertebra-  are  to  form  a  spinal  column  ; 
and  as  the  deciduous  tooth  is  one  ol  the  fust  points  of  ossification, 
:i  readily  see  why  the  deciduous  teeth  play  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  their  region.  Each  tooth  develops 
in  an  independent  manner  in  its  own  <r\pt  in  a  growing  structure, 
but  arr.n  ling  to  the  divine  plan. 

"In  its  independent  growth,  its  crown  is  formed  first  and  its  root 
grows  toward  the  structure  that  his  been  pre\  iously  ossified,  i 
pelling  its  crown  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance. 
.  .  .  Nature  in  its  ;  t  the  anterior  teeth  to  develop  first, 

and  the  eruption  of  the  posterior  teeth  in  the  arrh.  receiving  the 
greatest  resist. uk  e  in  the  densest  structure  distal ly,  are  thrust  out- 
ward and  forward  ;  and  dm  ing  eruption  produce  a  for  ward  pressure 
on  an  already  formed  continuous  aich. 

"  After  the  eruption  of  the  baby  set,  if  in  normal  occlusion  |  shut 

ting-together  this  force  in  the  developnu  m  ceases,  and  there  is  .1 
period  of  child  life  between  the  ages  ol  two  to  four  years  when 


Who  tells  us  how  the  leauty  of  child- 
hood may  be  preset ved  by  proper  care 
of  the  teeth. 


another  physical  force  must  be  brought  into 
play,  if  the  osseous  structure  about  the  roots  of 
these  teeth  is  to  be  stimulated  to  normal 
development  :   this  force  is   mastication.     The 

Indian  child  is  given  rawhide  to  chew    as   - 1 

as  it  has  teeth,  and  with  few  exceptions  devel- 
ops a  normal  occlusion:  while  our  children, 
the  product  of  education,  live  on  prepared  food 
that  requires  no  chewing,  and  normal  occlusion, 
even  in  the  baby  set,  is  an  exception." 

At  this  age,  Dr.  Ferris  goes  on  to  say,  the 
teeth  should  be  separated  by  at  least  ,;}„  of  an 
inch,  since  the  permanent  incisors  are  apt  to  be 
one-third  again  as  wide  as  those  of  the  first  set. 
The  arch  that  they  are  to  fill  is  also  much 
larger,  and  this  arch  practically  develops  in  two 
centers  with  the  forward  growth  ;  that  of  the 
molar  region  and  that  of  the  incisor  region,  the 
pre-molars,  and  finally  the  cuspids,  uniting  these 
centers.  The  latter  tooth  is  cut  last  and  crowds 
its  way  to  assume  the  position  of  a  keystone. 
Dr.  Ferris  goes  on  : 

"The  exercise  of  any  muscle  in  a  growing 
physical  structure  develops  its  cell  tissue,  and 
if  this  muscle  be  developed,  the  necessarv 
strain  brought  to  bear  upon  the  osseous  at- 
tachments will  necessarily  develop  that  bone. 
Otherwise  the  muscle  would  not  be  sustained. 
The  force  of  mastication  upon  the  deciduous  set,  therefore,  causes 
the  osseous  tissue  that  supports  them  to  grow.  If  this  exercise 
is  normally  produced  the  growth  of  the  bones  will  be  manifest  by 
the  separation  of  the  teeth  in  the  arch. 

"At  the  sixth  year  of  age  comes  another  mechanical  force,  in 
the  eruption  of  the  first  molar.  Its  forward  and  outward  thrust 
then  increases  the  pressure  on  the  arch  in  that  direction.  If  by 
any  accident  the  continuity  of  the  arch  be  lost  by  the  extraction  of 
one  or  more  deciduous  teeth  or  the  malocclusion  of  the  first 
this  tooth  will  be  thrust  forward  prematurely,  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  mesial  resistance  and  by  the  abnormal  locking  of  the  in- 
clined planes  of  its  cusps,  to  the  position  that  it  would  otherwise 
ultimately  attain,  and  the  development  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
face  be  retarded  by  the  loss  of  this  pressure. 

"  Assuming  that  the  continuity  of  the  deciduous  set  be  normal 
and  unbroken,  this  king  of  teeth  exerts  its  pressure  upon  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  arch  ;  and  the  osseous  development  progressing 
normally,  without  interference  by  habits  or  other  pathological  con- 
ditions, the  anterior  teeth  will  develop  into  normal  occlusion,  and 
we  will  have  nature's  architectural  plan  completed,  which  will 
give  the  best  beauty  and  most  perfect  artistic  balance  of  the  face 
that  this  type  can  attain." 

Dr.  Ferris'  conclusion  is  that  dentists  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  baby  set  of  teeth,  by  con- 
touring fillings  (which  should  be  of  materials  that  do  not  lose 
shape  1  and  by  the  treatment  of  aliscessed  conditions  which  too  tie- 
quently  result  in  loss  by  extraction.  If  teeth  have  to  be  removed 
the  continuity  of  the  arch  should  then  be  maintained  with  a 
mechanical  fixture  to  assist  nature'.     By  maintaining  the  archi 

this  way  the  child,  Dr.   Ferris  assures  us,  will   be  able   to  develop 
the  best  beauty  its  type  can  attain. 


A  SHALLOW-WATER  STEAMER- A  new  British  gunboat. 
the  Widgeon i  runs  a  close  second  to  the  celebrated  Western 
steamer  that   could  travel   on   dry   land   provided   a   man   was  sent 

ahead  with  a  watering-pot.  She  has  a  draft  of  only  two  feet  five 
inches.  Says  The  Technical  World  Magaxine  (Chicago, 
I  December) : 

"Its  hull  is  built  in  floatable  sections,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 

that  they  can  be  easily  united  while  afloat,  thus  avoiding  the  r 

sity  of  riveting  together  and  launching  in  foreign  regions  where 
skilled  labor  may  not  be  obtainable. 
"It  was  designed  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  in  regard  to 
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speed  and  propulsive  effort  under  various  conditions  of  load. 
Normally  its  speed  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

"There  arc  twin  screws  placed  in  tunnels  aft,  these  tunnels  con- 
sisting oi  inverted  troughs  raised  in  the  skin-plating  oi  the  hinder 
part  of  fait.  hull,  the  floor  oi  die  latter  being  very  flat  in  order  to 
secure  uic  shallow  draft.  1  he  crown  oi  the  tunnel  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  water-level,  and  as  the  propeller-blades  in  re- 
volving- come  within  mere  clearance  distance  of  the  top  of  the  tun- 
nel it  will  be  evident  that  a  considerable  part  oi  the  propeller  is 
also  above  the  water-level.  The  tunnel,  however,  dips  below  the 
surface  all  around,  that  is,  its  edges  are  under  water.  When  the 
screws  ate  caused  to  revolve  they  drive  the  air  out  of  the  tunnels, 
and  the  water,  rising  to  nil  the  vacuum  thus  created,  causes  the 
screws  to  be  fully  immersed. 

"'The  Widgeon  is  t6o  feet  long  and  24  feet  6  inches  wide.  The 
depth  of  hull  is  o  feet." 


Total  abstinence  from  alcohol  has  lilted  men  from  the  gutter,  and 
has  never  pulled  them  down.  No  saloon,  nor  any  place  of  con- 
vivial drinking,  ever  litti'd  man  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  life, 
nor  of  what  stands  for  the  ideal  in  life — true  art." 


ALCOHOL  AND  ART 

TNDER  this  head  some  of  the  utterances  of  psychologists 

\~s       like  Professors  James  and   Miinsterberg,  who  have  been 

lately  coquetting  a  little  with  alcohol,  are  resented  by  an  editorial 

writer  in  T/ie  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York.  January). 

He  says : 

"We  are  not  a  little  startled  to  have  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  psychology  suddenly  kick  out  the  underpinning  of  theory  which 
had  formed  one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  our  notions  of  psycho- 
physical perfection,  by  suggesting  that  we  need  to  be  convivial 
drinkers  in  orVler  to  become  more  artistic.  Can  we  believe  our 
senses,  or  must  we  think  of  art  as  something  dependent  on  a  be- 
numbing of  the  finer  nervous  structure,  and,  therefore,  on  less  than 
our  highest  consciousness  ? 

"Professor  James  wrote,  not  long  since,  that  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion stands  to  the  poor  and  unlettered  in  the  place  of  symphony 
concerts,  and  of  literature,  but,  he  says,  'it  is  a  part  of  the  deeper 
mystery  and  tragedy  of  life  that  whiffs  and  gleams  of  something 
that  we  immediately  recognize  as  excellent,  should  be  vouchsafed 
to  so  many  of  us  only  in  the  fleeting  earlier  phases  of  what  in  the 
totality  is  such  a  degrading  poison.*  All  this  we  could  easily  be- 
lieve coincided  with  the  facts.  Now  comes  Professor  Miinsterberg 
and  tells  us  that  the  masterpieces  of  music  and  poetry  which  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  poor  and  unlettered  have  been 
the  result  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  that  we  as  a  people  must  needs 
become  convivial  in  order  to  appreciate  these  creations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Professor  Miinsterberg  that  the  drug  works  by  its 
inhibiting  influence  on  certain  departments  of  brain  activity,  and 
he  also  says  that  even  small  amounts  interfere  with  normal  mental 
activity.  In  other  words,  by  moderate  degrees  of  intoxication  our 
highest  selves  are  for  the  time  benumbed,  and  our  sentiments  and 
feelings  are  let  loose  from  the  control  of  our  saner  judgment." 

Such  teaching,  the  writer  thinks,  either  degrades  art  or  is  any- 
thing but  scientific  truth.  It  is  a  fact,  he  admits,  that  most  of  the 
artistic  nations  have  hitherto  happened  to  be  peoples  of  a  convivial 
habit,  but  he  can  see  no  evidence  connecting  the  alcoholic  item  in 
their  conviviality  with  their  productivity  in  art.     He  goes  on  : 

"True  works  of  art  are  the  soul  records  of  lives  uplifted  through 
life's  experiences  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  We  respond  to  this 
art  expression  in  proportion  as  we  see  in  it  a  record  of  our  own 
inner  experience.  Such  works  are  neither  conceived  nor  worked 
out  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic,  and  they  appeal  most  highly 
to  the  sane  and  sober,  for  art  is  ever  a  serious  and  a  healthy  thing. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  some  distinguished  writers  and  artists 
have  used  narcotics,  but  the  vast  majority  of  users  of  intoxicants 
have  shown  no  special  proficiency  in  these  fields. 

"  We  are  not  inclined  to  be  fanatical  on  the  temperance  question, 
but  we  object  to  teaching  which  would  tend  to  hinder,  in  any  way, 
our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  progress.  It  would  seem  that  the 
will  to  abstain  or  to  be  temperate  is  far  better  than  the  being 
pushed  to  such  a  course  through  prohibitive  laws,  yet  the  amount 
of  crime  and  misery  prevented  by  the  removal  of  places  of  temp- 
tation has  proven  far  better  than  any  sentimental  waiting  for  time 
and  experience   to  develop  an  individual  power  of  self-control. 


DISEASES  OF  METALS 

SOME  of  the  phenomena  displayed  by  metals  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  strikingly  like  those  of  organic  bodies  suffering 
from  what  we  call  disease.  A  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London) 
reminds  us  that  "stability"  can  only  be  a  relative  term,  and  the 
truth  is  probably  that  no  element  is  absolutely  stable.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  discovery  of  radium  has  introduced  the  doctrine  of  degra- 
dation, but  whether  that  be  definitely  established  or  not,  and  radio- 
energy  apart,  spontaneous  change  would  appear  to  be  as  true  of 
inorganic  materials  as  it  is  of  organized  entities.  Yellow  phos- 
phorus gradually  assumes  a  new  complexion  if  left  to  the  agencies 
of  time,  finishing  a  beautiful  dark  red.  Is  this  a  step  in  its  retro- 
grade movement  toward  becoming,  that  is,  an  element  of  a  lower 
order  ?  Why,  again,  does  tin  crumble  to  a  gray  powder  if  exposed 
for  a  longtime  to  the  cold?  The  change  is  known  as  'tin  plague  ' ; 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  metal  after  an  exposure  to  i6°-45°  C. 
for  two  years  becomes  brittle  and  crystalline.  'Tin  plague'  is  even 
infectious,  for  on  inoculating  other  masses  of  smooth  polished  tin 
with  small  portions  of  the  crystalline  metal  the  'disease  '  spreads, 
the  area  affected  increasing  in  diameter  from  three  to  five  milli- 
meters daily.  Tinfoil  succumbs  to  the  infection  in  the  same  way 
and  becomes  crystalline  and  brittle  right  through.  Why,  again, 
does  the  railway  line  snap  except  that  it  is  attacked  by  the  same 
'crystallizing  disease  '?  It  would  even  appear  that  certain  metals 
have  their 'illnesses,' as  tho  their  activities  were  interfered  with 
by  a  toxic  process  which  may  be  pushed  in  many  cases  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  metal  'dies.'  Platinum,  for  example,  in  its  colloi- 
dal form,  in  which  it  is  very  remarkably  active,  is  positively  'poi- 
soned '  by  prussic  acidor  corrosive  sublimate,  and  its  great  energies 
cease  to  act;  it  is  killed." 


PORTABLE  AIR-SHIPS— Portable  dirigible  balloons  have  been 
made  fashionable  in  France  by  Count  Henri  de  la  Vaulx,  and  now 
one  of  these  miniature  vessels,  as  we  learn  from  The  Car  (London) 
is  now  to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes  by  Le  Petit  Journal. 
Says  this  paper  : 

"This  balloon,  of  950  meters,  is  filled  with  coal  gas,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  Clerget  motor,  16  horse-power,  which  is  detachable. 
It  can  take  aboard  two  passengers,  a  pilot,  and  a  mechanic,  and 
the  price  is  25,000  francs  [$5,000].  On  a  recent  trip  one  of  these 
vessels  made  a  3^  hours'  run  from  the  Aeronautic  Park  in  St. 
Cloud  and  sailed  over  the  Bagatelle  Paddock.  Descending  at 
three  o'clock,  it  was  packed  on  a  wagon,  and  at  five  o'clock  was 
back  at  St.  Cloud." 


A    PORTABLE    DIRIGIBLE    BALLOON. 
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THE  GIPSY   EVANGELIST 

T  |  ES  I  TAT]  N< .  to  s.n  that  he  was  "destined  to  be  an  evangel - 
1  -*     ist,"  Gipsy  Smith  declares  that  after  his  conversion  he  per- 
il that  he  could  be  nothing  cist-.     This  perception  came  when 
he  was  in  his  teens,  soon  alter  his  conversion    in  the  little   I'rimi- 
tive   Methodist    Chapel    in    Cambridge,    England,    in    November, 
He  had  just  mastered  his  alphabet,  we  read  in  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (New  York),  and  had  got  no  further  than  spelling 
his  own  name  and  spelling  out  a   lew  words  of  one  syllable.      He 
Continues  his  story  : 

"Then  came  my  conversion,  which  instantly  gave  me  not  only  a 
new  vision  of  life  and  a  new  hunger  lor  the  Word  of  God,  but  a 
new  motive  behind  my  desire  to  learn.  My  conversion  meant  a 
tremendous  lot  for  me.  I  felt  that  1  was  a  new  creature  and  that 
1  had  received  a  spiritual  experience  which  was  going  to  change 
the  entire  course  of  my  life  and  make  the  world  a  new  world  and 
people  a  new  people  to  me.  My  conversion  experience  so  possest 
me  that  I  could  not  keep  it  to  myself.  I  wanted  even  body  to  know 
what  I  knew  and  to  share  in  my  new  joy.  I  could  not  help  be- 
coming an  evangelist,  and  1  began  at  once  to  do  evangelistic  work 
in  my  own  crude,  primitive  way.  I  wanted  to  make  it  known  that 
I  had  given  my  heart  to  God  and  that  1  had  found  in  Jesus  a  won- 
derful Savior. 

"As  a  gipsy  boy  1  went  about  the  villages  of  Cambridgeshire 
selling  the  products  of  my  father's  industry — clothes-pegs,  tin  pans, 
baskets,  and  other  oddments.  When  I  came  to  a  cottage  door  and 
a  woman  bought  anything  of  me.  I  used  to  say:  'Can  I  sing  for 
you  ?  '  She  would  say  :  'What  can  you  sing  ? '  and  then  I  would 
sing  either  'Who'll  be  the  next  to  follow  Jesus  ? '  or  'My  Jesus,  I 
love  Thee.'     They  were  all  I  knew — those  two  hymns. 

"  For  a  time  I  contented  myself  with  singing  about  Jesus — it  was 
all  I  could  do  then.  My  first  attempts  at  speaking  were  failures, 
and  when  I  saw,  as  I  often  did,  the  women  of  the  other  cottages 
gathering  round  as  I  sang — some  of  them  in  tears — I  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  and  1  bolted.  A  little  later,  after  I  had  had  a  few- 
weeks'  experience  of  this  kind  of  thing,  I  began  to  put  my  own 
experience  into  words,  and  sometimes  went  as  far  as  praying  in 
the  cottages  with  the  women  and  children.  It  seemed  to  move  the 
cottagers  deeply  to  hear  a  gipsy  boy  singing  and  praying.  There 
are  people  living  in  the  Cambridgeshire  villages  to-day  who 
remember  my  first  evangelistic  efforts,  (lose  to  my  home  now  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  used  to  buy  clothes-pegs  of  me,  and  from 
my  study  window  1  can  see  the  telegraph-posts  skirting  the  lane 
in  which  my  father's  caravan  used  to  pull  up.  Those  days  come 
back  vividly  to  memory  when  I  pull  aside  my  study  curtains  and 
look  over  the  fields  I  remember  from  my  childhood. 

"My  earliest  efforts  as  a  gipsy-boy  evangelist,  telling  the  story 


of  Christ's  love  as  I  sold  the  cottagers  their  clothes-pegs,  were 
educative  to  me.  They  made  me  reali/.e  my  ignorance  ;•"  <  realize 
that  1  had  to  train  myself  for  my  life-work." 

Six  months  alter  his  conversion  he  joined  the  Christian  Alission 
under  the  Rev.  William  Booth  "as  the  thirty-sixth  evangelist  of 
the  embryo  Salvation  Army."    Then  real  difficulties  began  because 
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SMITH    is   l  in     RBD-LIOH1    I 'Is  r  R  k   I  ,   NTTSI 

in^eli^t  marched  on  a  "  '  through  the  slums  o!  Pittsburg  at  midnight  Januarj 

-  MiinuiK  gospel  hymns. 


GIPSV    SMITH    IN   AN   AMERICAN   GlI'SY    (  AMP. 

of  his  lack  of  training.  "  I  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  had  decent  or  even  half  decent  educa- 
tions, or  had,  in  their  homes,  opportunities  of  gathering  a  fund  of 
information  to  think  and  speak  about."  Some  of  the  innocent 
subterfuges  to  which  he  was  driven  to  help  him  over  the  hard 
linguistic  places  are  told  in  this  paragraph  : 

"Many  a  big  struggle  I  had  in  those  days,  when  1  was  called  to 
address  a  meeting  without  a  chairman.  1  chose  hymns  the  first 
verse  of  which  I  knew  by  heart,  and  1  gave  out  the  verse  I  remem- 
bered and  asked  the  people  to  sing  it  through.  Then  I  chose  the 
Scripture  lessons  that  1  could  get  on  best  with— passages  of  the 
simple. si  kind.  Even  then  there  would  be  words  in  almost  every 
verse  that  I  could  not  pronounce.  1  used  to  read  on  slowly,  until 
I  came  to  a  big  word,  and  then,  instead  of  having  a  shot  at  pro- 
nouncing it,  I  would  pause  and  make 
a  little  comment,  taking  cue  to  re- 
sume my  reading  on  the  other  side  of 
the  big  word.  1  do  not  know  that  any 
one  ever  found  me  out,  tho  1  should 
not  have  been  ashamed  if  my  igno- 
rance had  been  discovered.  I  never 
posed  and  never  disguised  my  igno- 
rance. 1  always  told  my  audiences 
that  I  was  only  a  gipsy  boy.  and  had 
only  had  a  lew  weeks'  schooling,  and 
would  make  lots  ol  blunders,  but  that 
if  they  would  forgive  me  I  would 
make  lewer  as  I  grew  older  and  ac- 
quired more  know  ledge." 

lie   does    not    argue   from    his   own 

experience   in   favor  ol    an  untaught 
evangelism.    "The  d.w   has  happily 

passed  when  anv    ignoramus   will  do." 
he  sa\  s.      Further  : 

"The   churches    have    blundered    in 

that  direction  in  days  gone  by,  but  I 

do  not  think  the  blunder  will  be  often 
ted.       The    intellectual    level    of 
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evangelists  lias  risen  and  must  rise  with  the  general  advance  of 
education.  The  slangy  evangelist  must  disappear.  I  abhor  slang 
and  never  use  it— first  because  [  dislike  slang  intensely  myself,  and 
secondly,  because  the  people  do  not  want    it.      Give  me  the  true 

evangelistic  note  in  a  man.  and  then  add  all  the  culture  you  possi- 
bly can.  The  future  of  evangelism  will  be  bright  indeed  if  we  can 
rear  a  race  of  evangelists  who  ally  rich  experience  of  the  heart  and 
soul  with  high  culture  and  refinement.  I  would  not  omit  humor 
from  the  evangelist's  make-up.  Sometimes  a 
flash  of  humor  acts  like  a  gimlet  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  nail,  when  the  nail  might  have 
split  the  board.  But  humor  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  gain  mastery.  Pathos,  too,  I  would 
use,  and  do  use.  You  can  hold  a  man  if  you 
can  make  him  both  laugh  and  cry. 

"Another  fruit  of  my  experience  is  that  an 
evangelist  should  aim  at  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness— simplicity  of  illustration  and  directness 
of  appeal.  For  my  own  illustrations  1  draw 
constantly  upon  my  gipsy  lore,  from  the  birds 
and  the  trees  and  the  fields — the  great  world  of 
nature,  which  most  people  understand  and  all 
people  love.  My  long  years  of  evangelistic 
work  have  not  obliterated  my  native  gipsy 
spirit.  I  am  still  a  child  of  the  open  and  a  wild 
thing  of  the  woods.  I  am  happiest  when  I  am 
among  the  birds  in  my  garden.  I  know  them 
all  by  their  songs  and  their  calls,  and  I  love  to 
watch  their  habits.  My  garden  is  full  of  birds' 
nests,  and  when  I  find  nests  with  young  birds 
newly  hatched,  I  make  friends  with  them  by 
feeding  them.  A  young  brood  of  greenfinches 
has  just  been  hatched  in  my  garden,  and  day 
by  day  I  have  been  feeding  them.  The  old 
birds  hover  near  quite  unalarmed  ;  they  know  I 
love  them  and  would  not  hurt  their  young 
ones.  And  just  as  I  love  great  nature  I  love  to  bring  all  beauti- 
ful and  simple  things  into  my  gospel  message,  and  through  that 
gateway  I  find  a  means  of  entrance  into  human  hearts,  which  are 
alike  in  England,  in  South  Africa,   and  in  America." 


as  an  experiment.  "  It  will  have  a  thorough  trial,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  a  reasonable  length  of  time  it  does  not  seem  to  till  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  locality,  something  else  may  be  devised."  It  was 
unofficially  stated  at  this  meeting  that  Trinity  has  extensive  plans 
in  contemplation  for  bettering  its  properties.     Said  the  spokesman  : 

"The  officials  of  Trinity  Corporation  have  been  most  unjustly 
maligned  in  their  capacity  as  landlords,  but  no  one  besides  an 


THE  SAVING  OF  ST.  JOHN'S 

THAT  St.  John's  in  Varick  Street,  New  York,  is  not  to  be 
razed  will  doubtless  be  heard  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Ever 
since  the  announcement  that  it  would  be  closed,  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion has  been  the  target  of  attacks  from  many  quarters,  one  of  the 
most  recent  taking  the  form  of  a  bill  in  preparation  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  legislature,  designed  to  repeal  its  charter.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  parish  on  January  20  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  after  May  1.  the  chapel  in  Varick  Street 
will  be  given  over  to  evangelistic  work  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Rev.  William  Wilkinson,  "the  bishop  of  Wall  Street."  As  reported 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  the  official  statement  of  the  rector  and  ves- 
try is  this  : 

"As  already  announced,  the  work  of  St.  John's  Chapel  will  be 
discontinued  on  February  1  and  the  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  there  will  be  transferred  to  St.  Luke's. 

"The  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  no  longer 
justify  the  continuance  of  a  regular  parochial  work  there,  but  it  is 
proposed  by  the  rector  and  vestry  to  make  St.  John's  a  center  of 
evangelistic  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  employed  in  the 
warehouses  and  factories  of  that  section. 

"This  work  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  Wil- 
kinson, whose  services  for  men  in  Wall  Street  are  so  widely  known. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  in  connection  with  the  noonday  services  other 
departments  of  welfare  work  will  be  developed  in  the  buildings 
adjoining  the  chapel. 

"This  evangelistic  and  practical  work  in  connection  with  St. 
John's  Chapel  will  be  commenced  in  May,  at  which  time  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson will  be  able  to  come  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  it." 

From  February  1  to  May  there  will  be  no  services  of  any  kind 
at  the  chapel,  it  is  said,  tho  it  will  be  open  daytimes  for  rest, 
meditation,  and  prayer.     The  evangelistic  work  will  be  undertaken 


Courtesy  of  "The   Churchman." 

ST.  JOHN'S   CHAPEL,  FROM    THE    OLD    PARK    IN    VARICK  STREET. 

The  church,  which  has  become   the  most  discust  in  America,  as  it  appeared  in  1829  in  its  surround- 
ings before  the  site  of  St.  John's  Park  was  taken  for  use  for  a  railway  freight  station. 

official  of  Trinity  knows  the  terrible  problem  before  the  Corpora- 
tion to  work  out.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  its  realty  is  leased,  and  the 
worst  of  the  structures  are  on  this  leased  land,  andean  not  be  got 
at  by  the  Corporation  until  the  lease  expires.  In  every  case,  when 
the  property  reverts  to  the  Corporation,  the  buildings  are  put  in 
shape  again.  This  has  been  going  on  until  Trinity  has  wiped  out 
all  but  three  of  its  rear  houses.  There  will  be  some  startling 
changes  in  the  old  ninth  ward  when  Trinity  comes  into  its  land 
again,  and  the  changes  will  come  soon,  for  the  majority  of  leases 
now  have  but  one,  two,  or  five  years  to  run." 

The  Churchman  (New  York)  insists  that  in  both  public  state- 
ments made  by  Trinity  Corporation  respecting  the  attitude  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dix  toward  St.  John's  the  former  rector  of  Trinity  has 
been  misrepresented.  Dr.  Dix,  insists  The  Churchman,  did  not 
concur  in  the  resolution  to  abandon  St.  John's  "  unless  his  letter  to 
the  people  of  St.  John's,  his  words  in  his  last  sermon  there  and  the 
following  statement  made  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  H.  Sauber,  one  of 
the  curates  at  St.  John's,  each  and  all  fail  to  represent  his  mind  "  : 

"On  Thursday,  March  5,  1908,  the  month  before  Dr.  Dix's 
death,  at  Trinity  church  rectory,  'Dr.  Dix  exprest  to  me,'  says 
Mr.  Sauber,  'his  great  confidence  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Gomph, 
priest-in-charge  of  St.  John's  chapel.  He  told  me  that  I  was  to 
enter  very  discouraging  and  up-hill  work,  i.e.,  to  bring  back  lapsed 
communicants.  He  said  that  St.  John's  chapel  was  very  near  and 
dear  to  his  heart,  the  chapel  with  which  he  had  been  most  closely 
associated.  He  was  also  proud  to  say  that  none  of  the  Trinity 
chapels  had  ever  been  removed  from  their  original  foundations 
(italics  ours),  and  that  Mr.  Gomph  and  his  associates  were  put  at 
St.  John's  to  prove  that  there  was  a  congregation  there  to  warrant 
its  being  kept  open  If  we  failed  in  producing  that  congregation, 
so  great  was  his  trust  in  Mr.  Gomph,  he  felt  that  he  could  then 
say  that  St.  John's  had  outlived  its  usefulness.'  In  his  history  of 
Trinity  church,  Dr.  Dix  says  that  Dr.  Berrian  resisted  the  sale  of 
St.  John's  Park  to  the  last,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  'the  hor- 
rible sight  of  its  destruction  would  have  broken  his  heart.'  Dr. 
Dix  then  states  simply  and  manfully  his  own  responsibility  as  the 
new  rector  for  that  sale.  It  is  a  sad  record,  on  page  237  of  Part 
IV.,  but  Dr.  Dix  does  not  flinch  in  making  it,  and  he  adds,  'and 
so  before  the  rolling  car  of  the  Business  Juggernaut  the  grace  and 
beauty  passed  away  forever." 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  FOR    1908 

OTATISTK  AL  report  on  the  religious  progress  in  the  United 
**-)     States  shows  the  net  increase  for  1908  «'s  -•sii   ministers, 
churches,  and  ommunicants.     Each  ol  these  items, 

explains  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  in  The  Christian  Advocate (New  York, 
January  14),  is  much  smaller  than  in  1907  :  but  in  that  year  the 
Roman-Catholic  increase  was  abnormally  large.  In  striking  an 
average  oi  the  gains  in  church  communicants  for  the  past  six  years 
the  figure  is  912. 7 1  s.  Last  year's  showing  is  therefore  below  the 
average;  but  is,  the  statistician  thinks,  "nowise  discouraging." 
The  advance  for  the  past  eighteen  years  is  thus  exhibited  : 

"The  returns  of  i<>o8  compared  with  those  of  the  census  in  1890 
show  a  net  gain  of  communicants  in  the  eighteen  years  of  13,664,- 
236.  This  is  more  than  66  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
advance.  The  figures  tor  190S  are  34, 282,543  ;  for  1S90,  20,618,307. 
The  number  of  ministers  in  1890  was  111.036;  now  it  is  105.725. 
indicating  a  net  increase  of  54,691,  or  more  than  49  per  cent. 
There  are  now  213,049  churches,  against  142,639  then,  showing  a 
net  increase  of  70,416,  or  a  little  more  than  49  per  cent.  Net  gains 
in  the  eighteen  years  of  49  per  cent,  in  ministers,  49  per  cent,  in 
churches,  and  66  per  cent,  in  communicants  have  certainly  nothing 
of  discouragement." 

Six  new  denominations  are  noted  this  year.  The  Evangelical 
Christian  Science  Church  is  a  new  body,  headed  by  Bishop  Oliver 
C.  Sabin.  No  statistics  are  given,  but  many  societies  meet  in 
private  houses.  They  hold  that  "Cod  heals  the  sick,  but  gave  no 
superior  revelation  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy."  The  Pentacostal  Church 
of  the  Nazarene  holds  "holiness  or  a  distinct  second  work  of 
grace"  as  the  leading  doctrine.  It  was  organized  last  October  by 
union  of  three  similar  organizations  in  the  East.  West,  and  South- 
west. It  is  Methodistic in  usage.  The  Congregational  Methodist 
Churches  North  is  a  small  body  formed  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  resembling  a  cognate  body  in  the  South.  The  Christian 
Church  Colored;  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Conservative),  resulting 
from  differences  concerning  church  benevolences:  and  the  Oeneral 
Conference  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  separated  from  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  are  the  three  remaining.  Of  the 
incomplete  Presbyterian  Union  we  read  : 

"The  union  of  the  Northern  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
bodies  has  left  a  large  body  of  dissidents  who  object  to  the  mer- 
ging and  are  maintaining  the  Cumberland  organization.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  Church  indicate  a  net  loss  the  past  year  of 
1,041  churches  and  33,816  communicants,  due  probably  to  correc- 
tion ol  the  figures  Oi  the  previous  year,  the  churches  and  communi- 
cants then  counted  in  having  since  indicated  their  purpose  to  ad- 
here to  the  Cumberland  branch.  Church  property  is  in  litigation 
in  a  do/en  States.  It  was  reported  at  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Church  that  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  Illi- 
nois and  Georgia  had  been  given  adverse  to  the  Cumberland  claim  ; 
but  this  is  denied  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  say  that  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  their  favor.  They  also  say  that 
35,000  members  will  go  with  'the  brick  and  mortar.'  In  other 
words,  if  the  property  is  awarded  to  the  Cumberland  body  they 
will  remain:  if  to  the  United  Church  they  will  go  thither.  They 
claim  125,000  members  out  of  185,000,  conceding  that  25,000  have 
gone  into  the  I    nited  Church  to  stay." 

Statistics  when  sought  were  "courteously  re  1  used  *  by  the  Chris- 
tian ( latholic  <  lunch  (organized  by  the  late  John  Alexander  Dowie) 

and  the  Church  of  Christ  Scientist. 

From  a  scrutiny  oi  I  '1  Carroll's  general  table  ol  denominations 
wegli  of  the  most  striking  facts  exprest  in  terms  ol  gain 

orlops.  Tin-  Baptists  (14  bodies)  report  a  gain  of  637  ministers, 
61  churches,  and  ommunicants.  The  Catholics  are  credited 

with  a  gain  ol   132  ministi  93  communi- 

cants.     The   Christians   Bhow    .1  60  minister!,   p 

(Inn  ches,  and*  9, 265  communicants.  A  remarkable  decrease  is  also 
noted  in  the  German  Evangelical  Protestant  body.  The  returns 
give  65  ministers,  92  churches,  -uid    15.000  communicant    :  show- 


ing a  decrease  of  55  ministers.  05  churches,  and  5,000  communi- 
cants. The  Methodists  (18  bodies)  gained  1,010  ministers,  817 
churches,   and  mnuinicants.      Other  leading  denomina- 

tions show  the  following  increase  in  communicants  :  Congregation- 
alists,  13,000;  Lutherans  (24  bodies),  60, 161  ;  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, 23,555;  United  Brethren  (2  bodies),  8,511,  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  (2  bodies).  10.300.  The  denominational  families  number- 
ing over  100.000  are  ranked  thus  : 


■  \  \  iiijn  m   Families 

Catholic 

Ifethodisl 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Bpisco]  al       

Reformei!  

Latter  Day  Saints.    

United  Brethren    . 

Evangelical 

Jewish 

Dunkard  Brethren 

Friends 


Rank    IN 
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COMMUNI 

CAN1 

Rank  in 
iHijo 

Communi- 
cants. 

1 

14.73' 
6.838 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

5.4I3.94S 

2,082.  760 

1.831,854 

3 

5 

4 

3.717.969 

1.23 1,072 
1,278,362 

(1 

1.395,493 

- 

641,051 

7 

8 

4.52.248 

6 

7 

540,50') 
309.458 

9 

399.500 

9 

iMp.  i  .■ ; 

10 

300,269 

8 

225,28 1 

1  1 

177.41') 

10 

133.3  H 

12 

143.000 

1  1 

130.40(1 

'  1 

■4 

122.332 

1   I<>.17(> 

>3 
1  2 

73.795 
107.208 

Dissent  from  Dr.  Carroll's  figures  is  often  exprest  by  our  Ro 
man  Catholic  readers.  To  obviate  this  we  telegraphed  for  sta- 
tistics to  the  publishers  of  Wiltsius's  official  "Catholic  Direc- 
tory." but  were  informed  that  statistics  are  not  quite  reads . 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  ON   MISSIONS 

THREE  men  chosen  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair  have  given 
public  indorsement  to  the  cause  of  missions.  President 
Harrison,  after  fulfilling  his  term  of  office,  spoke  in  its  behalf  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  President-elect  Taft's  repeated  in- 
dorsements are  well  known.  On  January  18  President  Roosevelt 
added  to  the  number  in  what  he  said  would  be  his  last  public  ad- 
dress in  Washington  as  the  nation's  chief.  His  audience  was  that 
assembled  at  the  African  diamond  jubilee  mass-meeting  held  in 
the  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Tribune  the  President  said  in  part  : 

"Now,  in  speaking  to-night  1  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  mis- 
sionary side  of  the  general  work  in  the  foreign  lands.  America 
has  for  over  a  century  done  its  share  of  missionary  work.  We  w  ho 
stay  at  home  should  as  a  matter  of  duty  give  cordial  support  to 
those  who  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  highest  in  human 
nature  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  carry  civili/a 
tion  and  Christianity  into  lands  which  have  hitherto  known  little 
or  nothing  of  either.  The  work  is  vast,  and  it  is  done  under  many 
and  widely  varied  condit ions.  Personally  I  have  always  been  par- 
ticularly interested,  for  instance,  in  the  extraordinary  work  done 
by  the  American  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  both 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  a  work  which  has  borne 
such  wonderful  fruit  among  the  Bulgarians,  among  Syrian  and 
Armenian  Christians,  and  also  among  the  Mohammedans:  and 
this  altho  among  the  Mohammedans  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
convert  them,  simply  an  effort  to  make  them  good  citizens,  to 
make   them    vie   with   their   fellow  citizens  who    are  Christians   in 

showing  those  qualities  which  it  should  be  the  pride  ol  everj  creed 

to  develop;  and   the   present    movement  to  introduce  lai -reaching 

and  genuine  reforms,  political  and  social,  in  Turkey,  an  effort  with 

which  we  all  keenly  Sympathize,  is  one  in  which  these  young  Mos 

lems,  educated  at  the  American  schools  and  colleges,  aie  especially 
fitted  to  lake  part. 

"  Ilishop  Hart/ell's  work  has  been  done  in  Africa,  the  continent 
in  which  of  all  others  there  has  been  the  most  need  for  Christian 
work,  and  in  which  that  woi  k  shows  signs  ol  reaching  its  widesl 
development.  It  has  been  indeed  a  D.uk  Continent,  and  some  oi 
the  white  men  who  have  -one  thither  have  bv    their  acts  deepened 

the  gloom.     Let  us  as  a  race  be  thankful  that  so  many  other  men 

thither    to  strive    for   the   uplift  Ol    the   people,  to   stiive 
for  the  betterment  ol  conditions." 
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CLAIMANTS   FOR  POE'S  BIRTHPLACE 

r  I "  H  K  contention  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  poet's  family  that 
*■  Poe  was  bom  in  Baltimore.  This  of  course  is  contrary  to 
the  statements  appearing  in  the  multitudinous  articles  now  being 
printed  in  commemoration  of  his  centenary.  The  matter  is  not 
elevated  into  a  question  for  sectional  debate,  since  such  repre- 
sentative journals  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  give  Boston 
as  his  place  of  birth.  Elizabeth  Ellicott 
Poe,  said  to  be  a  cousin,  declares  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Cosmopolitan,  that  "to  Baltimore  be- 
longs the  right  to  call  him  son."  Other 
claimants  are  thus  disposed  of : 

"A  house  in  Norfolk,  Ya..  is  shown  as  his 
birthplace,  Bostonians  have  assured  me  with 
awful  emphasis  that  he  was  born  in  the  Hub, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Maryland,  not  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Virginia,  justly  claims  the  weird 
singer  as  her  own." 

The  spot  to  which  claim  is  made  is  No.  9 
Front  Street,  which  was  in  1809  "a  theatrical 
boarding-house  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Beard."  The 
remodeled  structure  of  this  building  is  still 
standing.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the 
author's  proofs  are  of  the  nature  of  tradition, 
while  one  of  her  authorities,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  evidently  "experienced  a  change  of 
heart."     We  read  : 

"Briefly  summarized,  the  proofs  of  Poe's 
Baltimore  birth  are  as  follows  :  The  evidence 
of  relatives;  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Balti- 
more when  two  days  old,  when  Boston  was  a 
week's  coach-journey  distant ;  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Beard  ;  his  own  statements  in  mem- 
oranda prepared  for  Griswold  and  verbally 
given  to  other  witnesses  ;  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
and  all  English  _biographers  and  school-rec- 
ords ;  the  better  informed  American  biogra- 
phers ;  the  Baltimore  S?tn  notice  of  his  death, 
and  the  traditional  record  of  his  birthplace  kept 
in  the  family.  In  Poe's  family  the  Front-Street 
house,  Baltimore,  has  been  pointed  out  as 
his  birthplace  from  generation  to  generation." 

The  events  surrounding  the  birth  as  it  is  re- 
puted to  have  taken  place  in   Baltimore  are  given  in  these  details  : 


MONUMENT    TO    POE 


Unveiled  in  Poe  Park,  Fordham,  on  January  19 


"  Near  the  city's  crowded  center,  the  old  Holliday-Street  Theater 
is  a  ghost  of  the  past.  Gone  are  the  glories  of  the  famous  old 
playhouse.  It  is  now  the  home  of  lurid  melodrama.  Inside  the 
theater,  through  the  tawdry  trappings  of  to-day,  remnants  of 
grandeur  tell  of  yesterday's  spirit;  for  fifty  years  ago  a  noble 
player  folk  thronged  its  boards.  The  elder  Booth,  Edwin  Forrest, 
Lucille  Weston,  and  other  famous  Thespians  held  their  magic 
sway.  There,  in  the  dim  ago,  stood  young  Elisabeth  Arnold, 
afterward  the  mother  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  bewitching  Baltimore's 
bravest  and  best  by  her  divine  art  and  personal  inimitable  grace. 

"It  was  in  January,  1809,  that,  soul-sick  with  care  and  the  ap- 
proaching ordeal  of  motherhood,  she  acted  there  last.  Only  when 
the  birth  of  Edgar  was  imminent,  most  imminent,  did  she  retire  to 
the  Front-Street  house.  In  that  refuge,  January  19,  was  born 
Edgar  Poe,  a  child  destined  to  poetry  and  misery.  Front  Street 
was  then  a  street  of  stately  old  homes  ;  now  it  is  as  ruined  as  the 
families  that  once  gathered  beneath  their  sheltering  eaves.  Now 
the  undercurrent  of  the  great  city  has  congregated  there. 

"Of  the  intimate  incident  of  the  birth  no  record  remains,  but 
memory  treasures  the  virtues  of  good  Mrs.  Beard,  the  Irish  land- 
lady of  the  house,  the  good  Samaritan  who  threw  around  the  young 
mother  her  matronly  protection.  Edgar's  advent  was  premature, 
and  Mrs.  Beard  hastily  made  wee  garments  for  him.     The  next  day 


the  father  obtained  funds  from  relatives.  On  the  second  morning 
Mrs.  David  Poe,  Sr.,  paid  a  visit  to  her  infant  grandson.  Her 
pity  was  aroused,  and,  risking  General  Poe's  displeasure,  she  took 
care  of  the  family  for  six  weeks." 

Antiquarian  research  has,   however,  convinced    Boston  of   the 
truth  of  its  claims,  and  the  past   few  weeks  have  established  the 
exact  spot.     In  The   Transcript  (January  13)  Mr.  Walter  Kendall 
Watkins  presents  this  evidence  : 

"The  Boston  Gazette  of  February  9,  1809,. 
published  the  following  theatrical  informa- 
tion :  '  We  congratulate  the  frequenters  of  the 
theater  on  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Poe  from  her 
recent  confinement.  This  charming  little  ac- 
tress will  make  her  reappearance  to-morrow 
evening  as  Rosamunda  in  the  popular  play  of 
"  Abadlino,  the  Great  Bandit,"  a  part  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  her  figure  and  talents.'  In  this, 
production  Poe  [father  of  the  poet]  was  Con- 
torino.  Mrs.  Poe  appeared  also  this  month 
in  'Midas,'  a  burletta,  as  Nysa,  and  in  the 
comic  opera  'False  Alarms;  or,  my  Cousin,' 
as  Emily.  On  March  20,  1809,  a  melodrama 
by  George  Coleman  the  younger,  'Feudal 
Times;  or,  the  Banquet  Gallery,'  was  pre- 
sented. Mrs.  Poe  as  Rachel  escapes  from  a 
castle  with  her  lover  in  a  boat.  Paddling  to- 
the  bridge,  the  lover  saws  the  joists,  and 
the  villain  and  soldiers  are  plunged  into  the 
moat  and  the  castle  blown  up  to  fierce  music. 
"Near  the  theater,  on  Berry  Street,  one 
William  Payne  kept  a  school,  when  the  Poes. 
first  came  to  Boston.  A  son,  John  Howard 
Payne,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1792.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  New 
York  February  26,  1809.  April  3,  1809,  he 
appeared  in  Boston,  in  'Douglas.'  In  an. 
after-piece,  '  We  Fly  by  Night ;  or,  Long  Sto- 
ries,' as  Emma,  Mrs.  Poe  sang  '  When  Ed- 
ward Quits  His  Native  Plain.' 

"Asa  lively  and  sprightly  support  to  the 
youthful  star  of  seventeen,  Mrs.  Poe  was  se- 
lected to  appear  on  April  7  as  the  Juliet  to- 
Payne's  Romeo.  On  the  tenth  in  '  Barbarossa' 
Payne's  Selmi  had  as  Irene  Mrs.  Poe.  James. 
Thomson's  'Tancred  and  Sigismunda  '  were 
performed  respectively  by  the  star  and  Mrs. 
Poe.  On  April  17  Payne  had  his  benefit 
night  and  played  S/amlet,  while  Mrs.  Poe  was- 
the  gentle  Ophelia.  'For  the  Benefit  cf  Mrs. 
Poe.  Mrs.  Poe  respectfully  informs  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  disappointments  in  obtaining  places  during  Master 
Payne's  engagements  he  has  consented  to  play  one  night  longer 
at  her  benefit.  This  evening,  April  19,  will  be  presented  for  this 
night  only  the  celebrated  play  called  "Pizarro."  Rolla  (first 
time),  Master  Payne.' 

"On  this  occasion  an  original  address  on  the  drama,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  was  recited. 

"  Payne  received  for  his  six  nights  in  Boston  $800.  His  fame 
does  not  rest,  however,  on  his  acting  or  dramatic  works,  but  on  his 
authorship  of  'Home,  Sweet  Home.'  On  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
of  May  at  a  concert  and  performance  of  Holcroft's  'Lady  of  the 
Rock,'  Mrs.  Poe  sang 'On  the  Rock  Where  Hangs  the  Willow.' 
The  site  of  Poe's  birthplace  in  Boston  has  never  been  known  till 
this  very  week.  It  had  been  plausibly  supposed  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boston  Theater,  on  Federal  Street.  James  Dick- 
son, the  comedian  and  manager  of  the  theater,  lived  at  25  Federal 
Street.  His  partner,  Snelling  Powell,  the  comedian,  lived  in 
Theater  Alley.  Catherine  Butler's  boarding-house,  at  30  Federal 
Street,  was  also  a  resort  for  actors. 

"Just  before  1800  John  Haskins,  a  merchant,  owned  land  between 
Carver  and  Warren,  now  Warrenton  Street.  In  1801  he  sold  to 
Henry  Haviland,  a  stucco-worker,  a  piece  of  the  land.  On  this 
Haviland  erected  a  brick  building  and  some  wooden  structures. 
David  Poe  was  living  in  this  house  in  1808  and  in  the  same  house 
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[January  30, 


resided  Haviland,  Daniel  Grover,  an  actor,  Joshua  Barrett,  rope- 
maker,  Moses  Andrew,  ropemaker,  and  John  Hildreth. 

irver  Street,  when  fust  laid  out,  was  known  as  Haskins  Street. 

The  house  in  which  Poe  resided  was  on  the  east  .side  of  the  street ; 
it  was  Liter  numbered  62.  and  in  this  house  was  born,  on  January 
iy,  1809,  Edgar  Allan  Toe." 


HOW  "THE  WITCHING  HOUR"  WAS 
WRITTEN 

^^R.  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS"  play,  "The  Witching  Hour," 
-*-  that  has  had  so  popular  a  vogue,  was  twenty  years  in  the 
making,  we  are  told  by  the  author  himself.  This  long  period 
between  the  inception  and  the  final  public    viewing  reflects,   he 


I  111-    FOB   COT!  Aci.    \  1    FORDHAM, 

Jostled  by  modern  apartment  houses.    This  view  was  taken  during  the  centenary  celebration 
when  the  owner  of  the  cottage  opened  it  to  visitors. 

says,  "in  a  way,  the  awakening  and  growth  of  public  interest  in 
those  themes  which  the  play  now  exploits — telepathy,  hypnotism, 
suggestion,  and  other  phenomena  associated  with  the  dynamic  side 
of  thought."  The  play  presents  a  professional  gambler,  albeil  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding,  who  discovers  that  he  lias  tele- 
pathic power.  He  turns  this  power  into  an  agency  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  young  friend  condemned  to  death.  The  youth  had  com- 
mitted murder  in  a  moment  of  insane  frenzy  when  a  friend  was 
flaunting  before  his  eyes  a  1  at's-eye  scarf-pin  for  which  he  had  a 

strange  antipathy.      His  conviction  was,  moreover,  the  result  of  the 

vindictiveness  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  who  was  his  rival  in  love. 

Jack-  Brookfield^  the  gambler,  having  forsaken  his  illicit  life  when 

he  discovered  his  peculiar  endowments,  knows  that  Hardmutk) 

tin-  pro  '>  uting  attorney,  had  previously  instigated  the  murder  ol 
a  governor-elect  of  Kentucky,  and  during  the  second  trial  of  the 
youth  he  prints  the  accusation  in  the  papers,  "  Masoning  that  having 

set  two  hundred   thousand   people  thinking  oi    the  prosecutor's 

crime,  the  power  of  their  adverse  thought  would  penetrate  the 
locked  jury-room  and  influence  the  mental  attitude  of  the  jury." 

The  youth  is  acquitted.  The  Subsequent  events,  even  to  the  rid- 
ding the  youth  oi  his  aversion  for  the  cat's-eye,  are  traceable  to 
the  power  oi  hypnotism  and  suggestion. 

Mr.  Thomas  tells  in  the  February  Delineator  thai  he  began  on 
the  idea  "i  bia  plai  about  the  time  Mi.  Washington  Irving  bishop 
made  a  toui  "f  this  country,  "demonstrating   the  existent 

thought-force,  telepathy,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  'thought-reading.' 


as  it  was  then  commonly  known."  Public  interest  was  greatly 
aroused  and  Mr.  Thomas  began  to  meditate  a  play  whose  history 
he  gives  in  these  words  : 

"My  impressions  that  a  play  could  be  written  on  the  subject 
I  communicated  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  upon  whose  salary  list  1  was 
at  that  time — in  the  year  1890 — and  whom  former  theater-goers  well 
remember  as  manager  of  the  Union  Square  and  other  well-known 
New-York  theaters.  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  only  a  very  conservative 
manager  but  had  been  a  librarian  and  was  a  man  deeply  read 
and  widely  informed.  He  promptly  shook  his  head  in  disap- 
proval. 

"•They  won't  grasp  your  theme,'  said  he.     'They  don't  under- 
stand. ' 
"'But  you  do,'  I  suggested. 

"'Yes,'  he  admitted  and  went  on  to  explain  that  his  familiarity 

with  telepathy  was  altogether  due  to  his  special  opportunities  for 

information.     'The  very   wonder  which  the  exhibitions 

of  Bishop  evoke,'  said  he,  'is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 

public  is  very  shallowly  informed  upon  the  subject.' 

"  That  Mr.  Palmer  was  correct  in  his  judgment  of  the 
situation  at  that  time  I  now  believe,  but  at  that  time  I  felt 
so  convinced  that  he  was  mistaken  that  I  began  a  play. 
To  convince  him  that  the  theme  lent  itself  to  play-making 
I  wrote  one  act  of  the  play  in  the  form  of  a  curtain-raiser, 
a  little  play  complete  in  one  act. 

"In  its  preparation  I  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
psychological  side  of  the  subject,  and  dealt,  instead, 
with  its  ordinary  approaches,  that  borderland  of  phe- 
nomena which  is  familiar  to  all,  such  as  startling  coin- 
cidences, seemingly  inexplicable  intuitions,  and  the  like. 
In  this  little  sketch  I  wrote  two  parts  which  I  thought 
would  be  strong  enough  for  the  actor  and  actress  I  had 
in  mind,  and  who  were  then  in  Mr.  Palmer's  company. 
The  leading  female  part  I  was  anxious  to  have  played 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth,  and  the  part  of  the  old  judge  was 
written  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart." 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  come  to  terms, 
and  the  play  went   into   the   dramatist's  trunk  to  await 
future    opportunities.      Meantime   the   subject  grew    in 
popular  interest,  the  materials  for   drama  accumulated 
beyond  what  the  dramatist  could  begin  to  employ.    In  wri- 
ting the  longer  play  Mr.  Thomas  followed  Mr.  Palmer's 
"early  and  very   judicious   caution  to  avoid   technicali- 
ties and  all  that  involved  the  abstrusely  psychical  and 
scientific."     He  feared  too  that  "the  public  might  feel 
inclined,  wdien  the  play  was  presented,  to  deny  the  author's  pre 
mises.  quarrel  with  his  logic,  and  refuse  his  deduction."    To  avoid 
this  the  playwright  introduced  a  people's  attorney  into  the  play, 
as  lie  tells  us  here  : 

"  In  accord  with  this  idea.  I  put  in  the  play  a  character  as  com- 
monplace, incredulous,  and  unsympathetic  as  the  most  ordinary 
individual  who  happened  in  the  audience  might  prove  to  be.  Such 
a  character  in  the  play  not  only  became  comic  and  human  by  con- 
trast, but  would  also  appear  most   comfortably   sane  when   viewed 

against  the  background  of  mystery  and  speculation. 

"Then  there  was  that  most  important  ethical  side.  When  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  play  had  been  fully  evolved  I  found  that 
several  ethical  questions  had  been  raised  and  not  answered.     To 

avoid  them  would  have   been  cowardly;  to   answer  them   sat 
torily   was   absolutely   necessaiv.      Primarily,  the  psychical   argu- 
ment hail  been  made   and   developed   with   all   the  skill   the  waiter 

was  capable  of,  that  thought  was  a  dynamic  force    that  a  picture 

firmly  and  persistently  held  in  the  mind  of  one  man  could  impress 
the  mind   of   another   and   set    up   similar  mental   pictures   in   that 

second  mind.  It  that  were  true,  every  thinker  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  character  oi  his  thoughts,  and  in  a  play  that  had  es- 
tablished that  argument  it  became  the  duty  of  the  waiter  to  make 
the  logical  and  moral  deduction  that  responsibility  attaches  to  a 
thinker  lor  the  character  ol  his  thinking. 

"There  were  other  minor  points.     For  instance,  there  ran  through 

the  play  a  note  ol  heredity  the  problem  Oi  an  inherited  aversion 
or  weakness.      Now.  it  is   probable   that,  on    an    average,  fully  ten 

-Hi.  oi  every  audience  suffers  with  some  such  handicap    an 

appetite  lor   liquor,  unreasoning  fear  Of    the   dark,  abnormal    lack 
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of  self-confidence,  and  the  like.  Why  remind  your  audience  of 
these  things  if  you  do  not  moan  to  aid  them  ?  You  should  help 
them — that  is  the  greatest  object  a  play  or  story  can  accomplish. 
So  it  becomes  a  privilege  in  the  last  act  to  show  that  the  inherited 
sense  of  tear  exhibit  '  y  a  character  in  the  play  was  only  the  re- 
sult of  suggestion,  wa.  dimply  that  character's  own  mental  attitude, 
ami  th.it  a  little  effort  of  the  will,  just  another  point  of  view,  could 
shake  it  oii." 

The  play,  we  are  told,  was  a  long  time  getting  itself  presented. 
"Managers  who  heard  the  play  read  were  imprest  by  it  to  an  un- 
usual degree."  Those  who  read  it  themselves  did  not  like  it  at 
all.  "There  are  some  managers  even  now,"  he  says,  "who  submit 
that  the  subjects  of  telepathy,  hypnotism,  and  the  like  are  not 
commonly  attractive."  A  new  one  of  this  genre,  "The  Vampire," 
by  Messrs.  Woolf  and  Viereck,  is  at  present  bidding  for  popular 
approval.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  "they  are  the  most  fascinating 
subjects  with  which  the  human  mind  has  to  deal." 


is  the  false  example  it  is  giving  of  modern  art.  Of  course,  an 
artist  must  pay  his  rent,  and  the  dealer  must  sell  his  pictures,  and 
the  ait  critic  must  appear  to  discover  a  new  genius  for  the  credit 
ot  his  editor  and  his  newspaper  ;  therefore,  I  quite  understand  how 


SOME  SURPRIZING  VIEWS  OF  ART 

SIR  CASPAR  PURDON  CLARKE'S  recent  statement  con- 
demning the  impressionist  school  of  painting  leads  some  to 
ask  if  he  is  not  joking.  He  seems  to  see  nothing  in  their  work  but 
food  for  mirth,  and  with  apparent  conviction  declares  the  Hudson 
River  school  to  be  our  best  landscape-painters.  In  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  not  long  since  he  was  quoted  as  selecting  Bier- 
stadt's  picture  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountains  "  as  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  American  landscape  art.  In  The  Times  (January  17)  he 
points  to  Thomas  Cole  as  one  who  "placed  art  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion," and  his  picture  at  the  Museum  called  "  The  Catskills  "  is  de- 
clared to  be  "all  sincere,  and  true,  and  reverent."  Turning  to 
Frederick  YV.  Church's  picture  of  a  rainbow,  he  exclaims,  "How 
well,  how  carefully  it  is  done  !  "  Pictures  that  tell  a  story,  such  as 
Millet's  "Cozy  Corner"  and  another  called  "The  Gossips,"  are 
"always  being  copied,"  he  tells  us.  "There  are  paintings  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  that  have  been  condemned  by  art 
critics  as  being  merely  illustrative,  pictorial,"  he  continues,  "  where- 
as in  the  very  expertness  of  their  composition,  in  the  painstaking 
quality  of  infinitesimal  detail,  even  in  the  comedy  of  their  human 
character,  they  are  superb  impressions  of  truth  in  art."  Then  in 
the  interview  published  in  The  limes,  he  turns  on  the  impression- 
ists in  this  manner : 

"What  I  object  to  in  the  so-called  impressionist  school  of  to-day 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  no  sincerity  of  artistic  impression  in  it), 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Uu 


in  of  Art. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,   BY  ALBERT   BIERSTADT. 

This  landscape  is  called  by  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  "  the  best  we  have ' 


Property  of  the  Metropolian  Museum  of  Art. 

THE  NATIVITY,  BY  EL  GRECO. 

The  museum  paid  $35,000  for  this  picture,  but  the  director  thinks  it 
is"  inconceivably  unreal,  false  in  construction  and  sentiment  .  .  .  the 
picture  of  a  madman."  Art  critics,  he  says,  "have  written  about  it 
in  the  highest  praise,  with  extreme  enthusiasm." 

these  weird,  eccentric  impressionist  effects,  that  violate  all  the 

laws  of  painting,  or  art,  are  being  done. 
"  Before  a  man  can  be  an  impressionist,  he  must  have  reached  a 

full  maturity  of  technic,  of  imagination,  of  the  values  of  truth  It 
takes  a  great  painter  to  be  an  impres- 
sionist. It  is  not  painting  merely  to 
put  on  canvas  a  slap-dash  impres- 
sion of  color-effects  impossible  to 
nature. 

"It  is  possible  for  a  man  like  Rem- 
brandt or  Moretz,  or  any  of  the  nature- 
colorists,  from  the  reserve  of  their 
experience  and  knowledge,  to  achieve 
a  more  brilliant  and  unusual  charac- 
ter to  painting,  but  it  is  not  with  these 
men  one  finds  fault. 

"There  has  sprung  up  in  art  a  cer- 
tain anxiety  among  young  artists  to 
paint  what  they  call  pictures,  in  such 
a  hurry  and  with  such  frank  audacity, 
that  there  is  a  grave  question  in  our 
minds  whether  those  of  us  who  do  not 
paint,  but  who  surely  note  the  eventual 
arts  of  nature,  see  correctly,  see  clear- 
ly, or  not. 

"  Of  course,  the  French  modern 
school  is  somewhat  to  blame,  and 
here  recently  the  Germans  have  been 
seized  with  the   same    complaint.     I 

in  the  museum.  distinctly  object  to  an  impressionist 
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who  paints  flesh  a  bluish-green,  or  clouds  like  cheesecloth,  or  a 
hill  with  the  flat  side  foremost,  and  a  thin  gray  skyline,  or  a  can- 
vas halt-lull  ot  impossible  shavings,  or  scenes  with  writhing  bodies 
being  squeezed  by  rampant  serpents,  while  little  demons  with 
horns  look  gleefully  OH  at  them. 

"What  is  there  to  paint,  that  is  worth  painting,  in  the  madness 
of  the  mind  ?  One  finds  all  this  sort  ot  impossible  transcription 
of  theme  and  nature  in  the  new  pictures  by  the  new  impressionists. 

"  Then  there  is  the  'tonal  '  picture,  another  indescribable  anomaly 
of  the  impressionistic  character.  It  may  be  a  strange  study  in 
yellows,  or  a  bilious  attempt  at  inharmonious  greens,  where  the 
draftsmanship  is  either  wretched  or  woodeny,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency in  color  and  construction  are  of  morbid  inertia.  The  young 
artists  are  tumbling  over  each  other  to  be  impressionists  of  this  sort, 
and  as  they  rely  very  largely  upon  the  dash  and  daub  of  a  momentary 
glimpse,  as  it  were,  there  is  no  good  painting  possible  in  them. 

"  Another  form  which  the  modern  impressionist  is  particularly 
fond  of  is  the  'nocturne,*  which  is  an  attempt  to  paint  into  the  pic- 
ture a  fantastic  impression  of  lights  and  shadows  that  are  not  seen 
by  any  one  else  but  the  artist,  and  which  he  himself  has  not  seen 
too  well. 

"The  modern  impressionist  who  is  doing  his  work  with  skill  and 
out  of  the  reserve  of  mature  knowledge  of  painting,  may  be  the 
prophet  in  art.  He  may.  in  his  sudden  sight  of  passing  light  or 
shade,  in  his  swift  catching  of  an  impression  at  a  glimpse,  as  it 
discover  a  warmth  of  meaning  that  would  disappear  were  he 
to  study  his  work  more  closely,  but  the  picture  that  is  not  finished, 
that  is.  in  the  full  art -sense  of  the  term,  can  never  be  a  great  paint- 
ing, can  never  take  rank  with  the  great  painters. 

"  1  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  an  impressionistic  picture,  if  it 
shows  industry  and  reserve  of  character,  if  it  holds  well  by  compar- 
ison with  true  values  in  nature,  if  it  has  life,  not  merely  fancy.  I 
do  seriously  object  to  these  tonal  and  nocturnes,  however,  with 
their  impossible  colorings  and  inadequate  construction,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  deadly  dulness  and  their  tiresome  melancholy.   .    .   . 

"  ( )ur  young  impressionists,  urged  on  by  a  value  that  the  dealers 
have  created  for  eccentric  effects  with  the  public,  are  doing  these 
pictures — for  money.  The  art  critics  are  helping  the  dealers 
along.  ( Occasionally  a  really  great  painter  attaches  a  significance 
in  the  impressionist  style  to  his  income,  and  he  paints,  just  as 
well,  but  without  the  same  workmanship  or  finish,  and  he  paints 
quickly.  Usually,  however,  the  young  impressionist,  who  has  not 
matured  sufficiently  to  understand  the  difference  between  actual 
values  and  slap-dash  theatricalism.  produces  a  startling  list  of  de- 
moralizing unreality  in  color — and  calls  it  the  new  realism  in  art." 

Si. me  hard  words  are  written  in  protest  to  The  American  Art 
News  (New  York.  January  16)  by  Mr.  Leon  Dabo,  a  painter  of 
the  school  attacked  by  Sir  Caspar.  He  chides  the  art  critics  for 
not  attacking  the  earlier  interview  published  in  I'he  Evening 
Post,  and  reads  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  his  lesson  in  this  fashion  : 

"Some  of  us— evidently  foolish — believe  that  the  director  of  a 
great  museum  should  be  conversant  with  the  law  that  governs  all 
intellectual  and  artistic  manifestations— evolution.  Change — per- 
haps better—  perhaps  retrogression — but  evolution  —  it  is  evident 
that  had  Millet  lived  in  Fra  Angelico's  time  he  would  not  have 
ne  a  thorn  in  Sir  I'urdon's  directorship.  The  smallness  of 
mind,  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  as  cxprest  by  him  and  pub- 
lished by  a  great  daily   newspaper,  gives  one   the  conviction   that 

this  gentleman's   activities   are   misplaced.      A   director  of  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  with  such  views  as  cxprest  is  a  men- 
ace and  a  detriment  to  its  success." 

The  editor  nt  this  journal  prints  an  observation  upon  Mr.  Dabo's 
letter  that  may  |  on    why  the  critics  let    the  Museum 

tor  have  his  say  in  silence.      It  is  this  : 

"  Mr.  I  >abo  seems  to  take  ■'sir  I'urdon  seriously  and  we  fear  criti- 
cizes him  as  a  museum  din-,  tor,  with  some  of  that  caustic  which 
artists  are  wont  to  resent  when  used  by  art  CI  itics  as  to  their  works. 
We  aie  yet  unable  to  believe  tliat  Sir  I'm  don  was  not  joking.      He 

delightful  personality,  bubbling  over  with  good  humor  and 
particularly  happy  -it  a  banquet.     In  tat  1.  we  like  him  better  as  a 

guest  o|  ho  d  in  what  might  !><•  called  a  decoia 

tive  capacity,  than  .1-  .1  mus<    m  direi  '■■< .    but  we  like  him,  and  he 

has  popularized  the  ittendance  gives 

evidence.     But  Sii  I  really   believe  that  Bierstadt's 

•  Rocky  Mo  1  e  in  the  museum  ?  " 


WHY   WE  DO   NOT  HAVE  OPERA  IN 
ENGLISH 

'"T""*'  H  E  question  of  having  opera  sung  in  English — mooted  recently 
-*■  by  Mr.  Francis  Rogers — seems  to  a  music  critic  "entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  singers  themselves."  Experiments  that  have 
hitherto  been  tried  in  our  vernacular  have  not  inspired  thrills  of 
the  highest  pleasure.  Let  the  singers  learn  to  deliver  English 
eloquently,  says  Mr.  W.  I.  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  complaint  about  text  in  our  own  language. 
Hut  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  write  in  a  tone  of  pronounced  opti- 
mism on  this  score,  because  he  discerns  "a  complete  absence  of 
all  public  or  national  feeling  in  this  matter."  "Opera  is  with  us 
what  it  has  been  always  with  the  English-speaking  races,  an  ex 
otic."  and  such,  he  shows,  it  has  never  been  with  either  the  Italians, 
the  French,  or  the  Germans,  who  not  only  have  a  great  opera,  but 
in  its  production  use  a  diction  with  distinction  and  effect. 

Singers  should  not  ignore  the  fact,  said  the  Italian,  Tosi,  wri- 
ting in  1723,  that  it  is  the  words  which  elevate  them  above  instru- 
mentalists. "The  German's  demand  for  intelligibility  on  the  lyric 
stage."  says  Mr.  Henderson,  is  "a  habit  of  centuries."  The  singer 
upon  whom  with  us  Mr.  Henderson  lays  the  burden  of  reform 
"must  first  learn  to  speak  a  pure,  round,  elegant  English."  He 
continues  : 

"In  the  end  it  will  have  to  be  the  artist  who  molds  the  public 
and  who  paves  the  way  for  opera  in  the  vernacular.  The 
artist  is  the  leader  and  must  ever  be  so.  Critics  may  preach  till 
doomsday,  but  they  can  end  only  by  being  hated  as  common 
scolds,  unless  the  musicians  practise.  It  is  not  precept  but  ex 
ample  that  converts.  The  singing  of  half-a-dozen  good  works 
in  English  in  a  beautiful  and  intelligible  style  should  do  more 
good  than  the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  books  on  the  desirability 
of  opera  in  English. 

"With  all  faith  in  the  sincerity  and  all  sympathy  for  the  eagi  1 
of  the  present  generation  of  lyric  artists  this  writer  does  not 
believe  that  any  of  them  will  live  to  see  foreign  texts  superseded 
on  our  operatic  stages.  In  the  first  place  we  are  habituated  by  the 
custom  of  a  century  to  the  performance  of  opera  in  alien  languages 
The  majority  of  our  opera-goers  experience  a  shock  when  they 
hear  opera  in  English.  The  more  familiar  forms  of  speech  which 
must  of  necessity  enter  into  a  dramatic  piece  sound  absurd  to 
them  when  they  hear  them  sung.  It  will  take  time  and  a  gradual 
development  through  the  agency  of  the  song  to  accustom  music- 
lovers  to  English  text.  Possibly  composers  who  have  this  matter 
at  heart  will  be  willing  to  experiment  with  texts  whose  poetic  style 
is  not  remote  from  the  idiom  of  the  people's  tongue. 

"Secondly,  the  books  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  0] 
must  be  turned  into  dignified  and  poetic  English.  The  translations 
generally  used  in  experimental  English  performances  are  so  bad 
that  they  are  laughable.  The  natural  answer  to  this  is  that  many 
of  the  old  operas  can  not  be  translated  into  poetic  English.  They 
are  too  stupid  and  silly  in  themselves.  This,  too,  is  true.  The 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  lyric  stage  would  be  to  have 
the  silliness  of  such  operas  exposed  and  the  works  themselves  put 
away  forever.  Until  the  path  is  cleared  of  underbrush  and  rank 
weeds  progress  will  be  slow." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  the 

way  oi  translating  operas  into  English.     Thus: 

"Such  works   as    Verdi's  'Aula.'  'Otello.'  and  '  Falstaff  '  have 
nothing  to  tear  from  a  scholarly  English  text.     Certainly 

spectable  English   translation  would   not  injure   the  artist  ie  chat  m 

0!   Puccini's 'Tosca'  or  'La  Boheme.'     In  what  way  would  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  oi  'Pelleas  et  Melisande '  be  obscured  bj  a 

satisfactory  English  version,  or  how  would  '  Le  Jongleur  de  Notie 
I  ).ime'  be  injured  ? 
"The  translations  of   tin-   Wagner   dramas   have  generally   been 

ible.     Charles  Henry  Meltzer  has  shown  in  his  version  ot 

'  1  lie  Walkure  '  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  text  dignified,  re. 

the  music,  and  interesting  to  the  reader ol  English.    Richard 

Jlienne   has   also   made   admirable   experiments.     What  has 
lone  in  the  case  oi  the  Wagner  drama  can  be  done  with  other 
works  written  on  good  librettos." 
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A  nealth-Wamin 
to>6u! 


The  United  States 
Government  Says: 


n  3enzoate  of  Soda  {in  foods)  is 
highly  objectionable  and  pro- 
duces a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  metabolic 
functions,   attended   ivith    injury   to  digestion  and 

health,  "  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No,  84,  Part  4,  1908. 

Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  powerful  chemical  anti-ferment — a  coal 
tar  product,  tasteless,  odorless,  imperceptible.     It  permits  the  use  of 
inferior  raw  materials,  its  presence  too  often  indicating  positive  unwhole- 
someness  or  unsanitary  preparation,  or  both. 

While  experts  may  differ  upon  these  points,  the  weight  of  scientific 
opinion,  the  world  over,  is  opposed  to  Benzoate  of  Soda  and  all  artificial 
preservatives  in  foods.  There  is,  therefore,  a  grave  doubt,  at  least,  and 
where  a  doubt  exists  concerning  a  matter  that  affects  your  own  health,  who 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt — you  or  some  manufacturer  who 
is  not  concerned  for  your  welfare  ? 

Examine  Food  Labels  Carefully !  The  Government  requires 
that  when  a  food  contains  Benzoate  of  Soda,  it  shall  be  so  labeled.  This 
labeling  is  always  obscure ;  you  must  look  closely  for  the  statement : 
"Contains  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Benzoate  of  Soda.** 


HEINZ 


3T  Varieties 

Do  Not  Contain  Benzoate  of  Soda! 

Only  the  finest  fresh  materials  are  used  in  Heinz  57. 
Our  methods  are  as  cleanly,  as  thorough,  as  painstaking  as 
40  years'  experience  can  make  them;  our  workers  are  neatly 
uniformed;  our  model  kitchens  are  sunny,  well  ventilated,  well 
kept.  Materials,  methods  and  surroundings  of  the  Heinz  type 
need  no  drugs,  no  chemicals,  no  adulterants. 

Our  doors  are  always  open.     30, 000  visitors 
registered  last  year.     Send  for  booklet. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  London 
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PAPE'S 


—  for   indigestion. 


Relieves  dyspepsia  and  all  dis- 
formula       tress  from  a  disordered 

Each  22  Gr.  Triangnle 

stomach. 


Pepsin— Pure  Aseptic 

Papain 

Diastase 

Calcium   Carbon   Preclp. 

Cascara  Sagrada 

Powd.  Ginger 

Powd.  Cardamon 

Sugar  q.  s. 

Oil   Canada    Snake    Root 


Large  50-cent  Cases 
from  any  Drug  Store. 


Rape,  Thompson  &  Pape 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Candy-like  Triangules. 


n 


PAPE'S 

22   0RAIN    TRIANGULES    OF 

D1APEPSIN 

COMPOUND 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


written  on  the  front  of  a  postal  car'1 

and  your  own   address   on    the  hack 

will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 

American  Seed  (  ataloc— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.   A  hook  of  174 

with  i  olored  plates  painted  from  Nature.     It  tells  the  plain  truth  about   The  Best 

that  Grow.   We  have  the  largest  pa  i"*e    •*"         t      t  • 

Mail-order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World   KlimPP     Ml  1 1  I  51  flf  M  H  ll  I  51 

and  a  is  sufficient  to  address  .imply  LJUl  p^,  I    1 1 1  IClU  V~  I  \t  1 1  Ul 


Pro-phy-laotic ; 

TOOTH    l\Kl  Sll 
In  it-.  rellov 

I  lir    o 

Writ*  i 

Flortnei  Ml*  Co  ,   14  r.nt  CI .  florcncr  Mm 


■ 
i  handle  and  long  toll 

II    ll.ll|i|lt-ll!|i| 


Id'i  Standard"  be 
.  ih;i  ii r\ 
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AI.WAVS 
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POETRY 

Alas  for  Sicily  ! 

Dv  William  Cowper 

Cowper  wrote  this  poem,  so  appropriate  now  con- 
cerning the  recent  earthquake  devastation,  as 
descriptive  of  the  frightful  succession  of  earthquakes 
and  the  tidal  wave  that  created  such  disaster  in  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy  in  February.  17S3.  The  use  of 
this  verse  at  this  time  is  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Francis 
Walker. 

Alas  for  Sicily!   rude  fragments  now 

Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 

Her  palaces  are  dust.      In  all  her  streets 

The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 

Are  silent.     Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show 

Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause. 

While  God  performs,  upon  the  trembling  stage 

Of  his  own  works,  his  dreadful  part  alone. 

How  does  the  earth  receive  him'  —  with  what  signs 

Of  gratulation  and  delight,  her  King? 

Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad. 

Her  sweetest  Mowers,  her  aromati'-  gums. 

Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  treads? — 

She  quakes  at  his  approach.      Her  hollow  womb. 

Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 

And  fiery  caverns,  roars  beneath  his  foot. 

The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke, 

For  he   has   touched    them.     From   the  extremest 

point 
Of  elevation  down  to  the  abyss. 
1 1  is  wrath  is  busy,  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  headlong,  and  the  valleys  rise, 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools, 
And,  charged  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange, 
Grows  fluid;  and  the  fixt  and  rooted  earth 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells, 
Or  with  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.     Immense 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
And  fugitive  in  vain.     The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted,  and,  with  all  its  soil. 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height. 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voice 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
Resistless.     Never  such  a  sudden  Hood, 
Upridged  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge. 
Possest  an  inland  scene.     Where  now  the  throng 
'1  hat  prcst  the  beach,  and  hasty  to  depart, 
Looked  to  the  sea  for  safety'     They  are  gjrc — 
Gone  with  the  refluent  rave  into  the  deep — 
A  prince  with  half  his  people!      Ancient  timers 
And  roofs  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes 
Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
Life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death. 
Fall  prone;    the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth. 
And  happy  in  their  unforeseen  re'n  - 
From  all  the  rirors  of  restraint,  enjov 
The  terrors  of  the  day  that  sets  them  free. 
Who  then  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee  fast. 
Freedom?      Whom  they  that  lose  thee  mi 
That  even  a  judgment    making  way  for  thee, 
Seems,  in  their  eyes,  a  mercy,  for  thy  sake. 

I  In-  Tusk." 


SHEAR  WIT 

A  Heroine.  — Id  LA— "Bella  01  '  mirror 

without  looking  in  it." 

"  Brave  girl  I "     Hat  ■   ■ 


Perfect  1]     rickled.  Ladi     "So   sorryl 

I'm  afraid  mj  re  tickling  you  during  the 

r  Ladi     "Ohl  dear  Lady  High- 
bridge  1.  Id  mind  being  tickled  by 


II      \Ollt    DINNHK    IM^  I  Rl   BBSS' 

half  u  teaspoon  uf  Honford't  Acid  Phosphate  In  half 
■  k'iu-->.  ol  iratei  brings  quick  relief    malts*  digestion 

nadir  ill  <ind  etuy. 


•  •ur  res  .ii  in  meattoa  Thi  i.hh.aky  Dram  when  writing  n>  adrertlsore. 
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Braumberlng    vu.  oung  preacher 

in  a  remote  country  village  concluded  .1  long  and  com 
prehensive  supplication  by  saying  "And  now  let 
us  pray  for  those  who  are  dwelling  in  the  unin- 
habited portions  of  the  earth         The  Stan 


Never  Again.  -BESSIE         Are  you  fascil 

your  nanc65 " 

TESS1E — "Fascinate. 1'      You  ought  to  see  the  cute 
way  he  kisses  me  under  my  chin." 

Bessie — "Yes,  it  is  cute:    I   taught  him  that  " 
Smart  Set. 


Out  of  the   Pale.     "Jes'   you  come   right   home. 

Henry    Iliiam — breakin'    the    Sabbath    day    in    that 

scanlous,  sinful  fashion." 

'Well.  Jimmv  Hicks  is  let  skate  on  Sunday.' 
"The    commandment     don't     apply     t'    him;      his 

paw's  a  vegetarian." — Life. 

At  Last. — Diogenes,  lantern  in  hand,  entered  the 
village  drug-store.  "Say,  have  you  anything  that 
will  cure  a  cold?"  he  asked 

"No,  sir,  I  have  not."  answered  the  pill-compiler. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  exclaimed  Diogenes,  drop- 
ping his  lantern.  "I  have  at  last  found  an  honest 
man." — Christian  Advocate. 

Nothing  Lacking. — A  Highland  minister,  who 
was  rather  a  pompous  gentleman,  came  to  a  shep- 
herd's house  to  baptize  a  child. 

"Are  you  prepared5"  he  asked  the  fond  parent. 
•"Ou  ay,  munnister;    I  have  got  a  grand  ham  for 
tea." 

"I  mean  spiritually  prepared."  thundered  the 
cleric. 

"Af  coorse  I  am;  oh,  yes.  I  got  twa  bottles  o' 
first-class  whisky  from  the  inn."  replied  the  imper- 
turbable Celt.— Tit-Bits. 


What  It  Meant  to  Bill.— Patrick  Jones,  New- 
York's  superintendent  of  school  supplies,  was  talking 
at  a  dinner  about  corporal  punishment. 

"Corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  is  no  more," 
he  said,  "and  that  is  a  good  thing.  Undeniably, 
tho.  manv  a  boy  showed  wonderful  pluck. 

"I  remember  a  boy  named  Bill.  Bill,  brave  fellow, 
was  doing  miserably  one  day  in  a  geometry  recitation. 

"  'Now.  sir,'  said  the  schoolmaster  savagely,  'for 
the  last  time,  what  is  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  equivalent  to'' 

"  'It's  equivalent  to  a  lickin'  t'er  me.  sir.  There's 
the  club,'  said  Bill."— Boston  Herald. 


,  JOY  WORK 

And   the   Other  Kind. 


Did  you  ever  stand  on  a  prominent  corner 
at  an  early  morning  hour  and  watch  the 
throngs  of  people  on  their  way  to  work? 
Noting  the  number  who  were  forcing  them- 
selves along  because  it  meant  their  daily 
bread,  and  the  others  cheerfully  and 
eagerly  pursuing  their  way  because  of  love 
of  their  work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  one's  food  has  much  to  do 
with  it.     As  an  example  : 

If  an  engine  has  poor  oil,  or  a  boiler  is 
fired  with  poor  coal,  a  bad  result  is  certain, 
isn't  it? 

Treating  your  stomach  right  is  the  key- 
stone that  sustains  the  arch  of  health's  tem- 
ple and  you  will  find  "Grape-Nuts"  as  a 
daily  food  is  the  most  nourishing  and  bene- 
ficial you  can  use. 

We  have  thousands  of  testimonials,  real 
genuine  little  heartthrobs,  from  people  who 
simply  tried  Grape-Nuts  out  of  curiosity — 
as  a  last  resort — with  the  result  that  prompted 
the  testimonial. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Grape-Nuts  it's 
worth  while  to  give  it  a  fair  impartial  trial. 
Remember  there  are  millions  eating  Grape- 
Nuts  every  day — they  know,  and  we  know 
if  you  will  use  Grape-Nuts  every  morning 
your  work  is  more  likely  to  be  joy-work, 
because  you  can  keep  well,  and  with  the  brain 
well  nourished  work  is  a  joy.  Read  the 
"  Road  to  Wellville"  in  every  package — 
"There's  a  Reason." 


PAINT   TALKS 

No.  1—  Paint  for  Exterior  Work 


"I  am  going  to  tell  a 

number   of    specific 

and    money-saving 

facts  in  this  magazine 

from  month  to  month.     Space  is  limited  and  bare  facts  only 

can  be  stated.    Those  who  want  reasons,  explanations,  fuller 

information,  etc,  need  only  write  National  Lead  Company." 

Exterior  paint  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  hot — cold — rainy — freezing. 
No  risk  should  be  run  with  faulty  materials  or  faulty  methods.  The 
priming  coat  should  not  be  ochre.  It  is  cheap  but  fatal.  The  best 
primer — our  pure  White  Lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  some  turpentine 
(enough  to  drive  the  paint  into  the  pores  of  the  wood)  and  a  bit  of 
Japan  drier.  The  body  and  finishing  coats  need  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terials but  they  should  be  mixed  thicker. 

Points  to  Avoid  — (a)  adulteration  in  pigment  (a  guarantee  of  absolute 
purity  goes  with  our  White  Lead — (ft)  adulteration  in 
oil  — (c)  too  much  turpentine— (d) — inferior  drier— (e) 
also  stale  paint  should  not  be  used.    Have  your  painter 
\    mix  the  ingredients  fresh  for  each  job. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

/  An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities  : 

<°/     New  York       Boston       Buffalo       Cincinnati        Chicago 
"A/       Cleveland         St.  Louis         Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.]  Pittsburgh  [National  L°a<l  &  Oil  Co.] 


1— Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior Hchemesi 

8-  Specifications 
for  all  kiuds  of 
painting. 

8— Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  .i  n 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it. 

Free  on  request  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  R. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  IS  ets.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co., 155  Waierly  Pla«e,Ji.I.('lty. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


ALL 
ES 


TYPEWRITERS  »".i' 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Anj. 
where  at  if  to  \$  M'l'r'i  Piieei,  allowing  Itental 
to  Applvnn  Prie.e.     Shipped     with    privilege    of 

mination.    tsff- Write  for  Illustrated  Catalo»V. 

jewrlter  1  nip"rlnm,'JJ-9 1  Lake  St.,Chirago 


French-German-Spanish- Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


Language-Phone  Method 


Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguislry 

The  Latest  and  Rest  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly,  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educaton. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Rapid 
Duplication 


I 


I  of  Circular  Letters,  Price  Lists,  In- 
struction Sheets,  Rate  Advices,  Blank 
Forms,  Orders,  etc.,  is  best  accom- 

;  plished  in  your  own  office  with 

The  Edison 
Mimeograph 

Compact  and  neat  in  construction. 
Smooth,  easy  and  quick  working. 
No  other  process  gets  results  so  soon 
or  at  so  little  expense  —  the  Mimeo- 
graph half  an  hour  and  20  cents, 
for  what  the  printer  will  take  a  day 
and  $2.00  or  more. 

Write  one  by  typewriter  or 
hand  like  an  ordinary  letter  on  a  spe- 
cially prepared  paper.  Print  the 
rest  on  the  Mimeograph  at  the  rate 
of  50  to  60  per  minute. 

Names  and  address  can  be  filled 
in  to  match  exactly  the  type  and  ink. 


Ednon  Rotary   Mimeograph 

Booklet,  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

161-163  W.Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
or  47  Nassau   Street,  New  York 


l  in-    Wsvj    Out.  r   milliner's   bill   has 

COSt  me  last   year  as  much  as  the  salary  of  my  two 
bookkeepers.    That  is  more  than  I  can  afford." 

'Well,   ili-.charue  one  of  them."      Iltegen:, 
BkutUr. 


Ioe,  WRINKLES:   ?R  WRINKLE: 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

,«  I. ill-  in  lull     '.  iimi.i.I-  I,  i in  II,  t »  "'I' 

t    Nil  ni'.r nvei 

i.'iIkhik    -hi. uli If -i  mint   mill 

.       . 

1     i  ..  r    run-    Up 
I  •     i IM    llifii. 

J  K?  kiH-mri     HPJUSTABLl 

■  " 

AOKirn  WAimCD    kH  IMIU'l  (  n..  |i,,,i.  i.     i.t.i  •,„.,,„  si.,  >  V. 


PARIS  C/IRTERS 


■  t  if 

Natti 

li.it  on  its  nun  i  limit  siir- 

this  point  .ill  -t"i  k 
inn  suppoi  I  should  i  otne. 

I' A  His  h.tf'ed 

—  ;  Ian  Gum  a 

A.  Stein  &  Co..  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 


\iHlce.   -Patbbb  (angrily)     "If  my  son  marries 

that    actress    I    shall    cut    him  off    absolutely,    an  1 
you  can  tell  him  so." 

l.i  G  vi    Adviser— "I  know  a  l>etter  plan  than  that 

tell  the  Rirl."      Boston  Transcript. 

v  Protest,  l'.ijia  was  about  to  apply  the  strap. 
"Father,"  saiil  Willie,  firmly,  "unless  that  ins;ru- 
ment  has  been  properly  sterilized  I  desire  to  protest." 
This  gave  the  old  man  pause.  "Moreover,"  con- 
tinued Willie,  "the  germs  that  might  be  released  bv 
the  violent  impact  of  leather  upon  a  porous  textile 
fabric,  but  lately  exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  streets, 
would  be  apt  to  affect  you  deleteriously."  As  the 
strap  fell  from  a  nerveless  hand  Willie  sloped. 
Philadelphia  Ledger 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January  15. — A  child  is  taken  alive  from  the  ruins 
of  Messina,  having  lived  under  the  ddbris  for  18 
days. 
It  is  announced  that  Baron  Rosen.  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  will  succeed  the 
late  Count  Muravieff  at  Rome. 

January  16. — The  bodies  of  Consul  and  Mrs.  Cheney, 
who  perished  at  Messina,  are  recovered  and  put 
on  a  steamer  for  New  York. 

January  19. — The  ruins  of  Messina  are  swept  by 
flames,  which  destroy  many  valuables  and  con- 
sume many  bodies. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

January  15. — The  House  receives  a  message  from 
the  President  vetoing  a  bill  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  across  the  James  River  in  Missouri. 

January  16. — Six  Washington  correspondents  and 
newsboys  are  summoned  to  appear  as  witnesses 
in  the  libel  suit  to  be  brought  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  Panama-Canal  charges. 

January  18. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirms  the  action  of  the  Texas  courts  in  imposing 
a  fine  of  $1,633,900  on  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co., 
and  forbidding  it  to  do  business  in  that  State. 
The  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at 
Washington  announce  that  the  Italian  relief  fund 
has  passed  $700,000. 

January'  2° — The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Committee  on  [foreign  Relations  show 
grave   concern   over   the   possibility   of   the'   enact 

ment  of  anti  Japanese  legislation  in  California, 

January  21.      A   measure   increasing   the  Ball 
.X)  circuit  judges  and  84  district  judges  1 
by  the  Sei 

I    KAI.. 

January  16.  It  is  decided  that  the  $500,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  relief  of  Italian  earthquake 
sufferers  by  tin-  United  States  shall  tic  expended 

in  buying  material  for   1.000  substantial  hi 

be  shipped  to  Italy 

lanuary  19  The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Edgar 
Allan    I'm    1     celebrated    il    New   York,    Boston, 

Baltimore.  Charlottesville,  Va..  and  else'.- 

January  10       At    least    53    out    of   i><;    workmen    cm 
■  ■!    in   constructing    a    water  tunnel    are    killed 

mi  a  fire  following  an  explosion  on  a  structure  in 

Lake   Ml.  1. 


Pears' 

"  A  scowling  look  is  alto- 
gether unnatural. " 

All  the  features  of  Pears' 
Soap  are  pleasing.  A  natu- 
rally good  soap  foi  the 
complexion. 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indeien,  book 
marten,  and  all  papers  ana  document!*.     M»ir«r«  i  lip  (o.,  >.v. 


A  New  $1  Offer— "KEITH'S" 

for  six  months  and\ 
a    copy   of   my   new" 

Book  100  Plans 

for  attractive  Homes  r.ft- 
inc  S4O0.  to  $3,000. 
Kfilli  s  monthly  magazine 
U  the  recormzed  authority 
on  Plannint  and  Decorat- 
ing Homes.  Each  iiiue 
eivea  drsiint  by  leading 
antiitocis.     II. .SO  a  year. 

OurFlanNo.40-S1200~  wiSTttSVEii.  Twm 

»o   include  two  r~-.nt  bark  nnmhen       Send   Today. 
MAI  L.  KEITH,  3s:,  Lumber  Enh  ,  Minneapolis  Minn 


c 


FIRST  mortgages  on  improved  real 
esiate  are  sent  to  depositors,  with 
other    papers    pertinent    thereto,     to* 
gether  with   our    secured 
of  Deposit. 

Write  for  Booklet  "  F." 


smifi<*w«.n.*M....iisiy. 


b  CaYiTiL i sutrius  $30000000    SALT  LAKE  CITY 


gURBRUGS 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Tin'  tobacco  with  ■  n 

The  regret  is  thai  you  have  wasted  so  many 

.  fore  \  mi  began  smoking  A  Hi  A  1  >l  A. 

eat  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  «  ho  sp- 

:  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 

trving  to  find   n   tobacco  thai    satisfie     perfectly, 

will  find  their  Ideal  In    \iu    \l>l  \  Ml  \  I  1   1:1  . 

ii  \..ii  have  never  had  the  luxury  oi  smoking 
AKi    \ni  \ 

SEND  10  CENTS  K&7.2U. 

If  you  are  ri  devotee  send  us  ;i  eulogy.. 
IMI   SURBRUa  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


-■.I  to  mention  The  Litkrari   Digit*  when  writing  t 
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THE  FINANCIAL  OUT- 
LOOK 

THE  CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS 

Figures  showing  what  are  the  amounts 
of  holdings  »>t"  great  American  railway  in- 
vestors, as  obtained  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  records,  ami  pub- 
lished this  month,  have  been  received  with 

wide  interest.  The  name  of  E.  H.  Harn- 
man  appears  conspicuously  in  these  lists. 
In  his  name  is  held  more  stock  than  in  that 
of  any  other  man  in  the  country.  It  is 
conceded,  however,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  stock  is  actually  owned  by  cor- 
porations with  which  he  is  identified. 
Other  names  prominent  in  the  list  are 
James  J.  Hill  of  the  Northwestern  railway 
systems;  John  S.  Kennedy,  the  New- York 
banker  and  philanthropist;  George  F. 
Baker,  who  recently  retired  as  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York; 
and  Henry  C.  Frick.  the  ironmaster  of 
Pittsburg,  now  living  in  New  York,  and  Ja- 
cob H.  Schiff's  firm.  Kuhn.  Loeb  <$:  Co. 
Other  men  believed  to  be  large  owners,  but 
whose  names  do  not  appear,  are  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  H. 
H.  Rogers.  The  figures  have  been  divided 
into  groups  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  in  order  to  show  which  of  the  rail- 
roads are  most  closely  identified  with  promi- 
nent investors,  with  the  following  results, 
the  figures  given  being  not  the  market,  but 
the  par  values : 

Morgan  Interests 

Common.         Preferred. 
J.  P.  Morgan — 

Xew   York.    New   Haven 

&  Hartford $507,700  

J.  P.  Morgan  et  al..  trustees — 

Southern  Railway m).8y  5,000     $59,859,400 

J.  P.  Morgan   &  Co.— 

Hocking  Valley 3,448.300  4,191,100 


GLASSES  UNNECESSARY 
Eye  Strain  Relieved  by  Quitting  Coffee. 


Many  cases  of  defective  vision  are  caused 
by  the  habitual  use  of  coffee. 

It  is  said  that  in  Arabia  where  coffee  is 
used  in  large  quantities,  many  lose  their 
•eyesight  at  about  fifty. 

A  N.  J.  woman  writes  to  the  point  concern- 
ing eye  trouble  and  coffee.     She  says  : 

"  My  son  was  for  years  troubled  with  his 
eyes.  He  tried  several  kinds  of  glasses 
without  relief.  The  optician  said  there  was 
a  defect  in  hiseyes  which  was  hard  to  reach. 

"He  used  to  drink  coffee,  as  we  all  did,  and 
finallyquit  it  and  began  to  use  Postum.  That 
was  three  years  ago,  he  has  not  had  to  wear 
glasses  and  has  had  no  trouble  with  hiseyes 
since. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  tea  and  coffee  and 
finally  became  so  nervous  I  could  hardly 
sit  still  long  enough  to  eat  a  meal.  My  heart 
was  in  such  a  condition  I  thought  I  might 
die  any  time. 

"Medicine  did  not  give  me  any  relief  and 
I  was  almost  desperate.  It  was  about  this 
time  we  decided  to  quit  coffee  and  use  Pos- 
tum, and  have  used  it  ever  since.  I  am  in 
perfect  health.  No  trouble  now  with  my 
heart  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 

"  Postum  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  us 
all,  particularly  to  my  son  and  myself." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter.'  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


^taitdatfd" 


i 

jsr 


(Track -Mark) 


Baths  and  Lavatories 

The  enduring  permanency  of  these  beautiful 
fixtures  spells  an  end  to  bathroom  annoyances. 
They  are,  everywhere,  the  preferred  sanitary 
equipment  of  practical,  health-loving  people. 


Send  for 

Our  Book 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  "  Modern  Bath- 
rooms," will  show  you  how 
most  economically  to  equip 
your  bathroom,  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  materially  in- 
crease the  actual  cash  value 
of  your  house,  at  the  same 
time  making  of  it  a  room 
as  permanently  healthful 
and  invitingly  attractive  as 
any  other  in  your  home. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Enclose  six  cents  post- 
age and  give  us  nan/c 
of  your  architect  and 
plumber  {if  selected). 


1  Address  Standard  Sanitary  Iflfg.  Co.,  Dept.  35  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in   New  York:    ".Standard"  Building,   35-37  West  3 1st  Street. 

•>>  Louisville  ;  325-329  West  Main  St.  Pittsburgh         New  Orleans     Cor.  Baronne  &  St   Jos.  ph  Sts.  iFS* 

JO  London    Eng      22  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.  C.       949  Penn  Ave.  Cleveland  .  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E.  y£ 


Will  you  accept  this 

business  book  if  we 

send  it  free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money! 
Take  no  risk. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  busi- 
ness men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  P3^3 — ',407 
vital  business  secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the 
best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


— Position-Getting 
—Position-Holding 
—Selling  Plans 
— Handling  Customers 
— Business  Generalship 
—Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness subjects. 


— Purchasing  — Salesmanskip 

—Credits  — Advertising 

— Collections  — Correspondence 

— Accounting  — Man-Handling 

—Cost-keeping  — Man-Training 
— Organization  -Office  Systems 
— Retailing  — Short-cuts   and 

—Wholesaling         Methods  for   every 
— Manufacturing    line  and  department 

A  9,059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining, 
picturing  the  work.    Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses 
great  and  small;  pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and 
with  rock -bo'.tom   purchasing;    pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and 
training  men  ;  pages  7  to   12  with  salesmanship,  with  advertising, 
with  the  marketing  of   goods   through   salesmen,    dealers  and  by 
mail ;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest 
market  price  for  your  services — no  matter  what  your  line  ;  and  the 
last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  complete  set— bound  in  hand- 
some half  morocco,   contents  in  colors— for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 
Willy  x<  rend  the  book  if  we  send  it  Jreet 
Send  no  money.      Simply  sign  the  coupon. 
The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagc 
If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my  bus 
iness  or  my  silary.  I  should  like   to  know  them.     S  )  '  •  n<<  01 
your  16-pagsfree  descriptive  booklet.     I'll  real  it.      41.1.30 


Business- 
Position- 


ENDORSED    BY    THE    BATTLE   CREfK    SANITARIUM 

Diet  Instead  of  Nostrums 

If  you  don't  feel  right,  ten  chances  to 
one  you  can  trace  it  to  yourstomacli,  and 
from  that  to  your  food.  Food  right — 
stomach  right.  Stomach  right — health 
right.     Health  right— all  light. 

Don't  take  nostrums,  but  follow  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Diet  System  al 
home. 

If  you  say  it  doesn't  improve  your 
health,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

Is  your  head  clear  ?  "Do  you  sleep  well  ? 

Is  your  breath  sweet  ?  C%re  you  too  fat  ? 

Are  your  bowels  regular?     Are  you  loo  thin  ? 

Do  you  feel  fit  and  efficient  for  your 
work?  Do  you  feel  full  of  vigor  and 
vital  steam  all  the  time,  or  are  you  tireil 
and  depressed?  Is  life  worth  living  as 
you  are  living  it? 

If  you  are  ailing  you  need  our  balanced 
diet. 

Write  to-day  for  our  booklet  "  Health- 
ful Living,"  which  will  tell  you  how. 

THE  KELLOGG  FOOD  CO..  Dept.  J-2  .  BATTLE  CREEK.  MiCH. 
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25c— The  New  Price 

For  Famous  Holeproof  Sox 


The  lowest  patce  of  these  soi  ru  formerly  XiWc  a 

pair. 
y«t  now— at   Ke     TOO    get    tie   Mini.-    the    Identical 
a  radaotioa  ih  iu  tho 
one,    1  he  reason  I 

The  Best  Yarn— Which  We  Use 
Exclusively— Now  Costs  Us  10c 
Per   Pound   Less  Than    Before. 

We  now  |.j,v  mi  average  of  8  la  per  lb.  which  is  tho 
tot.  market  prloe  fj>r  the  Bneei  Egyptian  and  Bea 
bland  cotton  yarn  thai  tin-  world  prodnoea.  Hoforo 
*.-  paid  Iso  for  tin*  Identical  yarn. 

So  we  can  now  sell  ran  6  pairs  oi  these  n<\  for  $1.50 
Inst.-.d  »i  £.00,  iu.  formerly. 

The  Saving  Is  Your*    Not  Ours 

ill  I  buy  rim,  an  others  do,  for  leal  than  half 
what  «• 
Hut  the  mr  wouldn't  be  soft  ami  oomfortable. 
n    ii'i  wear  them  only  onoe. 

■"Holeproof"  aren't  softer  anil  finer  than  any 
SOX  jou  know. 

Cfotpbub  /fate,  <&UaAuxl? 

But  bo  sore  when  you  buy  thnt  the  name  is  "Hole- 
proof"—the  original  aoaranteed  box. 

The  annnlne  are  sola  In  yonr  town.  On  request  we 
will  direct  yon  to  the  riuht  More,  or  will  ship  direct, 
churues  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


tioleproo 


/~un  noc-M  w^ 


FOR  MEN  WOMEN'  AND  CHILDREN 


Holeproof  Sox— fi  pairs.  |1.80.   Mcdi 
Black,  liirlit  and  dark  tan.  Dary  Mm      i     I rl 
with  white  f.-.t    Blue 
til  a  box.     All  one  odor  or  aaitorted.  as  desired. 


Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  Six  Months 

Holeproof  Sox    (extra    light    weight    -Mado 
I  i    -.i.  i,      6  pain,  »-•  00. 

llolepr,,,,II.ii»treNox— «  pairs.  (  I  Hnlihad  like 
»ilk.  Kxtra  lightweight.  Black,  nary  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan.  and  prarl  gray.     Bina,  9 H  to  12. 

Ili.li  Iirool'Stooklntjs  6  pairs,  $2.  Medium  weight 
III  "  k.  tan,  and  black  with  wl  Bto  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre  >i ...  I.  lugs 
— «  pairs.  $1.  Finished  like  silk. 
Kxtra  light  weight.  Tan  and  black. 
Sizes.  8  to  11. 

Hoy's  HoIeproofStocLlngs  -6 
pairs,  $:).     Black  and  tan 
reinforced  kuoe,  heel  and  toe.    Sixaa, 
B  to  11. 

M  Isaes'lloleproof  Stork  In a-s— 
«   pair*.    |8.     Black  and  tan      Spe- 
cially reinforced  ansa,  heel  and  toe. 
Sites.   !>   to  »*£.       Theso  are  tho  best  „        _   _    _ 
children's  hose  made  today.  Iter  U.  S.  Pat. 

*  office,  iooa 

Ask  for  our  free  book,  "How  to  Muke  Your 
Feet  Sappy." 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

261  Fourth  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


RHEUMATISM 


A  Spoftswood,  N.  J.,  Physician 
writes  :  "These  cases  {old  chronic 
ones  of  gouty  origin)  are  the  very 
kind  in  which  I  use  Tartarlithine, 
with  the  happiest  results  to  both 
patient  and  myself. "' 

Tartarlithine 

rarely    fails    because    it    supplies 
the     blood    with     the    necessary 


Antique 
Peter 


substances    to     dissolve    and    re- 
move   the   poison 


rheumatism 


uric  acid. 


Free  Sample 


and  our  bookl*t 


,4n  Sewing  Cabinet 

Spool  Holder  and  Pin  Cushion 

An  in.  I  Ispensable  adjunct  to  every 
i  I  BCwing-mom,  Handy 
and  serviceable,  it  has  a  distinct 
usefulness,  while  as  an  ornament 
to  a  room  it  combines  fine  lines 
and  pleasing  design.  Finest  Ma- 
li..^.ny  finish,  Mission  style. 
Each  cabinet  contains  rack  for 
eighteen  spools  of  silk,  drawer 
and  pin-cushion.  Size  just  right — 
7)4  In.  high,  4%  in.  square. 
Priot,  neatly  boxed, prepaid. 1 2 
One  enthusiastic  purchaser  writes 
"1  would  not  lie  without  your 
If  it  cost  fe."  Another 
says  "All  my  women  friends  are 
envious  since  my   at  inet  came." 

ANTIQUE  CO. 
Dept.  2        Lebanon.  Pa. 

An  Ideal  (jilt  to  women 
of  taste 


McKesson  €r  Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 


m 


8  Per  Cent.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

absolutely  safe.  Secured  by  Seattle  Real  Estate. 
If  you  wish  an  investment  as  safe  as  U.  S.  bonds 
and  paying8percent.interest  perannum.writeme 

HENRY  W.  LUNG 


K&r>OSEtfEOJL 

I  hi  nXOMJ  light*  same  as  ^ 
nni  lamp  and  produces  gas  -— 
off  thetoiioftltewiek.il  fine  ZZZ. 
White  light     Buriihl  ooilof   — - 

ordinary  lamp!  giTea three  __ 

times  light.  1-5  cost  of  mis.  ;— 

f  electricity,  raj «  n^ 

for  itself.    Imported  chini     ;-— 

nej   and   mantle  of  extra  — 

■trength  with  burner  oom-  ^~ 

l.t,.  f.ir  16,  express  paid,  -*^ 

refunded   if  not  as 


Common. 
Morgan  ft  Co.— 
Erie  1,597,300 
W.  B.  Horn- 
Southern  Railway 94,800 

Erie 14, soi. 600 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton     & 

Dayton  .  .  .      7,397,600 

Cincinnati.   New  Orleans. 

ft  Texas  Pacific 1  16,500 

G.  Brown— 

6,000,000 
E.  T.  Stotesbury — 

Philadelphia   &  Reading 150 

Lehigh  valley.  345,000 

Ktihn.  inch  a   <  ■>.  brtaveati 

Kuhn,  Loeb   &  Co. — 

Southern  Pacific $14 

Union  Pacific  28 

Atchison 

S.  Siegman 

Southern  Pacific 1 

Union  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 1 

Chesapeake   &  Ohio 5 

E.  S.  Steinam — 

Southern  Pacific i, 

Union  Pacific 1, 

Norfolk   &  Western 5 

Baltimore   &  Ohio 2 

Chesapeake   &  Ohio 5 

S.  Hayman — 

Union  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 1 

Baltimore   &  Ohio 2 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 3 


Preferred. 
595.400 


495,000  

943.300     $20,559,000 
633.400         4,081,000 


228,000 
560,000 
840,000 
000.000 


863.000 
490.200 
000.000 
962,500 
000,000 


3,542,600 
50,000 


398.  too 

719.500 

460,000 


4,847,000 


"M.i  ml. 11  d-Oll    Interests 

William  Rockefeller — 

Chicago,   M.  &  St.   P Si. 020, 000 

C    W.  Darkness — 

New  York  Central 2.880.000 

Chicago,  Bur.    &  Quiney 

N.  V..  Chi.    &  St.  L.... 

Chicago,  M.   &  St.  P.... 

Lake  Erie   &  Western.  . 

Clev.,  C.  C.   &  St.  L... 

E.  S.  Harkness — 
Chicago,  Bur.    &  Quiney 
Lake  Erie   &  Western.  . 

F.  T.  Gates- 
Wisconsin  Central 

D.  M.  Flagler— 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry...         999,600 


The  same   writer  presents   tables  show- 
ing the  holdings  of  others,  including  M> 
rlarriman,     Frick,     Hill,     Kenneth 
Baker,  as  follows: 


020,000 

950,000 

880.000 

303,000 

?"  000 

600,000 

1, 020. 000 

475,000 

230,000 



101,000 

187,500 



100 

1.000,000 

Common. 

E.  H.   Darriman — 

Southern  Pacific $75,695,000 

Union  Pacific 10,415.000 

n  Short  Line 27.350.700 

Great  Northern  

Northern  Pacific 2,880,500 

Illinois  Central 1,41  ?.ooo 

H.  C.  Prick— 

Atchison 3.530.000 

Pennsylvania 4.320.050 

Chi.    &  North  western  .  .  .  3,700.000 

James  J.  Dill — 

Great  Northern 

Northern  Pacific 8,000,000 

John  S.  Kennedy — 

Great  Northern 

Northern  Pacific 10,000,000 

Pitts..  Pi    W  ft  Chi 100,000 

George  P.  Baker — 

Great  Northern 

Northern  Pacific 3,078,000 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  .  .  2,100,000 


$30,000,000 
52.000 


0.777.300 


600,000 
2,000,000 


7.000,000 

200,000 

2.872,000 


,1.1 


represented.   Booklet  free. 

Agents  Wanted 

U.  S.  A.  LIGHTING  CO. 

St!  Main  st.,Hprlncnrld.Mau. 

I  of  the  .l.Y     rtr„|.|rert     or  Dlln 


! 


408  Burke  Bldg., 


Seattle,  Washington 


,s 


■"'././„ 


Some  live5  s^5^a,re  jjke» 

iorstiuklshoes 

the  more  worn-^^^-^e  br.ghrer." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trvd.cd.ke- • 


It  appears  further  that  enormous  blocks 

of    Stock    in    American    railways    are    held 

abroad.  For  example,  one  house  m  Ant- 
werp holds  $9,953,500  of  Atchison  and 
$4,778,000  of  Denver  &    Rio  Grande;  and 

another.  Si  2,076,000  of  Mis.,   Kan    ft  Tex   ; 

utie  in  London  has  $12,870,000  of  Southern 
Pacific;  and  one  in  Berlin,  $18,683,700  of 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio.  The  statement  shows 
foreign  holdings  altogether  ol  $139,570,800 
m  common  and   $27,913,905   in   preferred 

immenting  on  the  appearance  among 
large  stockholders  of  men  absolutely  mi- 
known  to  Wall  Street,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  notes  that  three  unknown 
names  appear  in   the  list  of  five  eompai 

with  aggregating  holdings  of  $50,000,000. 

from  which  il  inters  that  these  name  really 
Stand  Fori  it  her  men  well  known.  The  writer 
recalls  that  when  in  June.  [90a,  the  names 
of    shareholders    in    the    Steel    Trusl     were 
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JOHN   S.   KENNEDY. 

published,  it  had  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  name  would  head  the  list,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  down  for  only  7,131  shares  of 
preferred  and  12,500  of  common.  The 
largest  holder,  according  to  the  record, 
was  one  Bertram  Cutler,  who  had  123,975 
shares  of  preferred  and  25.365  shares  of 
common.  Inquiry  in  Wall  Street  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Mr.  Cutler  represented 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  writer  then 
sets  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  large 
capitalists  often  have  their  stocks  recorded 
in  the  names  of  others : 

"One  is  to  avoid  the  details  connected 
with  handling  dividend  checks.  Another 
is  that  the  identity  of  the  real  purchaser 
can  thus  be  concealed  when  stock  is  being 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
control.  Another  and  the  most  important 
is  that  shares  can  be  sold  as  well  as  bought 
any  number  of  times  without  the  real 
trader's  name  becoming  more  or  less  pub- 
lic through  a  company's  stock-transfer 
office.  In  some  cases  stock  is  registered 
in  the  name  of  clerks  because  investors 
shrink  from  publicity  of  any  kind." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  discussing  these 
lists  and  the  effect  which  the  publication 


have  improved  by 
development  along 
their  own  originar 
lines. 

Model  IO  is  the  origi- 
nal Smith  Premier 
idea  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  type- 
writer perfection 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.  Inc. 
Syracuse.N.Y.  U.S.A. 


New  Model  No./Q 

Visible  Writing 
Column  Finder 
Paragrapher 
Back  Spacer  and 
many  other  features 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

As  a  reliable  and  economical  water  power  for 
public  institutions,  tanners,  owners  of  factories 
and  country  homes,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.     Better  than  a  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.    Send  for  booklet K 
and  estimate.    We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.. 


140  Nassau  St,  N,  Y. 


Factory,  Chester,  Pa, 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


Ill,  |,hr 


HENRY   C.    FRICK. 


at  Deposit.    That's  fa: 

,  baas  Duplicator  Company,  D 


n    a    Dans   Improred  Tip    Top 

tor    that     ideal    assistant    always 
to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
,en-wntten  anil  50  copies   from    type- 
written original.     Complete    Duplua- 
tor,  cap  size  <£  f"    f|/\(printt  6\i 
I3in    coats  «J>0. Ul/Hutwedon't 
want  your  money  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied, so  if  interested  just  write  us 
to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial,  wllh- 
ugh  lin't  it?    Then  send  to-daj      The  Kelir 
Bldg  ,  111  John  Street.  New  York. 


we&otzft£> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs* 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  nag 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Restfulnights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolenefs  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send for  descriptive  boxklet 
1  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  ua. 
10c.  in  stumps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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Earning  Power 
of  Money 


( )ur  organization  is  at  the  service  of  investors 
desiring  telligently  the  ranting  pow  it 

ol  their  monej  ■■  hat,  in  our  judgment, 

■  itiniis  for  money,  as  well  .is  point 
out  hazardous  fieldi  to  be  avoided.     High  wages 
art.-  usually  paid  to  men    coK-incd  in  dangerous 
So,  too,  huh  interest   is  frequently 
to  .ittrjct  money  into  unsafe  or  untried 
enterprl  I  now  possible  to  obtain  with 

safety  from  7  to  8  |»r  cent.,  hut  5  percent,  can 
be  earned  in  sound  securities.  Furthermore, 
when  carefully  selected,  as  are  the  securities  rec- 
ommended by  us.  many  Of  them  are  likely  to 
appreciate  in  market  value,  so  that  still  higher 
rates  may  be  averaged  over  certain  periods. 

Our  Circular  No.  454  describes  a  number  of 
carefully  selected  securities  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  suitable  investments  for  the  most  dis- 
criminating buyers,  and  which  yield  from  about 
I  t'i  5  percent.  These  securities  have  stood 
the  test  of  one  of  the  most  severe  panics  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  This  should  make  it 
readily  apparent  to  all  persons  with  surplus  funds 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  their  money 
should  not  earn  this  rate  of  income.  In  addition, 
these  securities  have  a  reasonably  broad  market, 
which, as  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized, 
is  a  feature  of  prime  importance. 

Write  lor  Circular  No.  454 


Spencer   Trask    &    Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets       New  York 

Br.nch  Officet:  Albany, N.Y.     Chicaro.IU.— Botton.Mau. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

R»»<1  l.unn  unit  Mmelr  Culture,  the  mo«t  inntruct- 
l»e  book  ever  published  <in  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

Mpafaa,     Fully  Illustrated.     20(1. noo  already  nold. 
ad  iocorract  braathinf  d«crlb*d  by  dia- 
grams, etc      Book  «ent  on  rerecpt  of  10  cents. 

P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

IS.-o  Terminal  llollding,  103  r.ul  Ave.,  New  York 
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portant  papers     .-=/ 
100  in  Each  BoxC/ 


AN     OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 
NIA0ARA  CUP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


If  You  Invest 
You  Should  Buy  Bonds 

Whether  you  invest  several  hundred 
dollars,  or  many  thousand  dollars, 
you  should  purchase  good  bonds — 

The  Safest  of  all  Investments 

A  selected  bond,  chosen  from  tin- di- 
rersified  list,  offered  by  a  reliable 
l>on<l  house,  will  gi\e  you  — Safely: 
a  liberal  unchanging  income,  paid 
promptly;  and  your  money  returned 
when  the  bond  matures,  at  a  date 
determined  by  your  selection  when 
investing. 

The   reliability,  age  and  si/e  of  a 
bond  house  .ire  [.Mints   that  must  be 
idered   if   you    wish   to    obtain 
such  an  Invi  stment, 
We  •  'l    Muni'  Ipal,  Rail- 

road, Corporation,  and  Publii  Utility 

Honds,  yielding  from  .('  ,    to  '.'  ,  . 

Write  and  tell  us  unur  requirements 
Send  for  Circular  908  li 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

irs) 

2  1   Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICACO     DENVER     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Copyright  by  Allnian  A  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1906. 
E.   H.    HARRIMAN. 

of  them  may  have  on  the  future  control 
of  railways,  says: 

"The  condition  reflected  is  not  new. 
The  question  at  once  arises  whether  it  is 
to  the  advantage  or  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country  that  a  few  rich  men  should 
have  this  power.  The  people  need  not  be 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  concentration 
of  ownership  save  as  they  tear  that  this 
great  power  lodged  in  so  few  hands  may, 
perhaps,  escape  that  proper  regulation 
which  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should  exercise  over  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

"Manifestly  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
regulation  of  the  great  inter-State  carriers 
will  not  be  weakened  by  the  publication  of 
facts  showing  the  close  concentration  of 
control.  It  will  be  strengthened  rather. 
Every  reasonable  man  must  admit  that 
the  management  of  the  greatest  business 
interest  in  the  country,  an  interest  that  is 
by  no  means  altogether  private,  but  is  in 
a  very  large  sense  a  public  interest,  can 
not  safely  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  de- 
cisions of  a  few  men  or  of  a  few  groups  of 
men.  The  policy  of  regulation  is  estab- 
ished,  and  will  not  be  abandoned." 

BARGAINS  THAT  MANY  MISSED 

rge  investment  hoi; 
New  York  has  compiled  a  statement  show- 
ing what  profits  investors  might  have 
made,  bad  they  purchased  certain  railway 
and  industrial  stocks  at  certain  dates  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  when  this  bouse  called 
attention  to  them  as  good  properties.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  house,  after  the 
autumn  of  1007,  to  write  a  scries  of  weekly 
etting  forth  in  each  letter  existing 
conditions  and  future  possibilities  in  some 
one  railway  or  industrial  company.  The 
i   compilation  gives  the  prices  which 

prevailed   at   the  time   these   letters  were 


Copyright  by  Pach  Bros..  V  V. 

JAMES    J.    HILL. 

written,  the  prices  which  prevailed  on  De- 
cember 31,  1008,  the  advance  made  in 
points  and  the  percentage  of  the  advai 
From  it,  the  items  given  below  are  taken. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  (December  31) 
from  which  the  above  table  is  given  re- 
marks that  "in  looking  back  one  can  not 
help  wondering  why  high-grade  stocks 
and  bonds  were  not  gobbled  up  by  the  pub- 
lic at  those  ridiculously  low  prices."  He 
explains,  however,  that  a  vast  majority  of 
those  who  were  cognizant  with  conditions 
and  recognized  the  cheapness  of  the 
curities  "had  either  lost  their  money,  or 
were  so  tied  up  at  much  higher  figures  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  inert 
their  commitments."  On  the  other  hand, 
people  who  had  the  money  with  which  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  bargains 
were  in   the  main  shy  of  investment* 

e  of  the  tales  they  had  heard  of  "shear- 
ing lambs"  in  Wall  Street,  and  hence  few 
were  willing  to  take  the  necessary  risk. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOND  MARKET 

tewing  the  financial  his- 
tory of  icioS,  have  taken  special  notice  of 
the  marked  improvement  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  the  mar- 
ket for  bonds.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  market  was  an  extraordinarily  good 
one.  Conditions  had  surprisingly  altered 
since  the  opening  of  that  year.  when,  as 
Robert  W.  Martin  remarks  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annual  Financial   Re\  ods, 

tried  by  the  experience  of  the  eighties  and 
early  nineties,"  some  of  them  being  the 
highest    class    of    investment    securities    at 

that  time,  "were  at  the  lowesl  prices  in  a 

decade." 
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GEORGE   F.   BAKER. 

Banking-houses,  swelling  with  funds, 
seldom  could  be  induced  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  golden  opportunity.  Corpora- 
tion stocks  were  at  the  lowest  point,  so 
that,  as  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  the  whole 
advance  in  values  resulting  from  develop- 
ment in  the  country's  enterprises  and 
wealth  between  1898  and  1908  "had  been 
very  generally  wiped  out  at  prevailing 
prices."  Mr.  Martin  finds,  however,  that 
the  promise  now  is  for  an  exceptionally  ac- 
tive demand  for  bonds. 

While  in  amount  the  transactions  in 
bonds  have  not  yet  been  large,  they  have 
been  exceptional  in  diversity  of  conditions. 
A  year  ago  only  high-grade  municipal 
issues  could  be  recorded  as  salable.  How 
materially  conditions  afterward  altered  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  $40,000,000 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  which  were  offered  at  06,  were 
more  than  twenty  times  oversubscribed  and 
are  now  quoted  at  above  10 3.  Since  that 
sale,  which  was  the  great  event  of  the  year 
in  bonds,  the  record  has  been  one  of  in- 
creasing activity  and  broadening  demand. 

Mr.  Xoyes,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  observes  in  connection  with 
the  activity  and  strength  of  bonds  in  De- 
cember, that  the  chief  point  for  notice  is 
that  "  the  instinct  which  led  to  the  demon- 
stration was  sound  and  conservative." 

FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post  writes  of  the  outlook 
in  Europe  as  at  present  optimistic.  Ex- 
cept for  one  circumstance,  which  is  the 
constant  creation  of  fresh  capital,  the  feel- 
ing as  regards  all  investment  stocks  "would 
be  decidedly  bullish. "  Already  experts 
find  that  the  current  year  will  see  crea- 
tions of  another  £200,000,000  in  London 
alone,  which,  if  true,  will  absorb  money 
"which  might  otherwise  go  toward  the 
bolstering  of  old  securities."  As  to  the 
outlook  for  American  railways,  he  says  the 
opinion  of  Europe  has  not  yet  changed, 
adding : 

"The  more  we  study  your  conditions, 
the  more  persuaded  we  are  that  a  slight 
real  improvement  has  occurred,  but  that 
the  tendency  to  overdo  the  discounting  of 
this  improvement  by  advancing  prices  in 


;  h  by  Pach  ltros.,  N .  Y . 

JACOB  II.  SCHIFP. 

Wall  Street  prematurely,  is  as  pronounced 
as  ever.  For  the  moment,  the  tendency 
here  is  to  keep  watch  of  all  high-class  bonds 
of  American  rails  for  investment,  but,  un- 
less a  drop  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars  should 
attract  buyers,  the  inclination  is  to  leave 
the  common  securities  alone  for  the  time 
being." 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  many 
European  daily  and  weekly  papers  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  history  of 
Wall  Street  for  1908.  Notable  among 
these  was  the  Journal  des  Dcbats  of  Paris, 
which  said : 

"The  rise  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  has  been  one  of  the  salient 
events  of  1908,  had  a  character  wholly  its 
own,  and  our  people  must  be  careful  to 
draw  no  analogies  between  it  and  Europe's 
markets.  Over  in  America,  such  move- 
ments are  conducted  by  financiers  or  by 
syndicates  who  make  no  secret  of  their 
action.  They  proclaim  their  purposes 
from  the  housetops;  nobody  can  fail  to 
learn  that  the  rise  was  artificially  brought 
about. 

"If  better  times  have  returned  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  because  the  panic  of 
1907,  a  shock  of  extreme  and  far-reaching 
violence,  had  paralyzed  everything,  and  lie- 
cause  the  low  level  of  depression  was  at- 
tained in  a  short  and  sudden  drop.  In 
Europe  this  is  not  what  occurred,  and  it  is 
not  yet  safe  to  say  even  that  the  worst  is 
over.  vStill  more  foolish  would  it  be  to 
declare  that  our  after-panic  liquidation 
period  is  ended  and  that  we  have  already 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  great  industrial 
activity." 

A  BAROMETER  OF  TRADE 

Commercial  and  banking  interests  al- 
ways await  with  special  attention  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company, 
as  the  best  index  of  its  kind  as  to  mercan- 
tile trade.  The  report  for  1908,  recently 
given  out,  shows  that  profits  have  been 
less  than  one-third  what  they  were  in  1907, 
and  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  full  year 
fell  below  those  for  any  year  since  1896, 
when  they  were  $261,500.  Last  year  they 
were  $303,000,  while  in  1907  they  were 
S<;5';.ooo. 

In  spite  of  these  figures,  the  report  has 
been  accepted  as  one  for  encouragement, 
inasmuch  as  the  second  half  of  the  year 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  first.  In 
the  first  half  the  earnings  fell  $7,437  below 
the    working    expenses,    as    against    a    net 
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Safety- 6%— Stability 

A-R-E  6%  Bonds,  Based 
on  the  Ownership  of 
New  York  Real  Estate 

'JT^lNLIKE  any  other  metropolis  in 
^*  the  world,  New  York  City  is 
literally  FOUNDED  ON  A  ROCK.  Earth- 
quakes may  shake  and  tidal  waves  engulf  the  cities 
built  on  shifting  sands,  but  New  York,  rising  from  its 
solid  rock  foundation,  can  defy  the  forces  of  Nature 
more  effectively  than  any  large  city  in  the  world. 
The  ownership  of  New  York  real  estate  has 
been  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  country's  great- 
est fortunes.  Not  one  failure  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  ownership  of  real  estate  based  upon  the  growth 
of  the  city.  So  an  investment  based  on  New  York 
City  real  estate  is  founded  on  a  rock  of  security, 
the  best  on  earth.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  always 
pays  and  does  not  hazard  the  money  invested. 

'TjfcJPON  the  solid  foundation  of  these  estab- 
'■H  lished  facts  the  successful  business  of  this 
Company  has  been  built.  In  the  enlargement  of 
its  business  the  Company  offers  its  6%  Bonds  in 
either  of  two  forms : 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 
For  those   who    wish   to  invest  $100  or  more 
For  Income  Earning,  paying  interest 
semi-annually  by  coupons. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 
For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more  a  year 
For  Income   Saving,  purchasable  by 
instalment  payments  carrying  liberal  sur- 
render privileges. 

3j?  EAL  Estate  is  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all 
~**'  values  and  the  safest  of  all  securities.  The 
best  security  on  earth  is  earth  itself.  We  offer 
in  these  Bonds  a  safe  and  profitable  investment, 
combining  liberal  return,  absolute  security  and 
cash  availability.  This  investment  is  thoroughly 
time-tried,  panic -tested  and  safeguarded,  backed 
by  over  twenty-one  years  of  uninterrupted  success. 
Assets  of  over  $1  1,000,000.00,  including  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  over  $1,700,000.00. 

^jF  you  have  surplus  funds  on  which  you  desire 
z2/  immediate  income  or  are  seeking  a  safe  and 
profitable  channel  for  systematic  saving,  write  us 
and  let  us  send  you  literature  giving  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  Bonds  and  the  business  upon 
which  they  are  based,  including  a  map  of  New  York 
City  showing  our  extensive  real  estate  holdings. 

&meriran  Heal  estate  Company 
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Convenient,  Safe — 
Sound  Investments  at 


5% 


pOST  OFFICES  and  Postal  Routes  make  it  safer 
-1  and  easier  to  send  and  receive  money  by  mail 
than  to  carry  it  short  distances.  Our  LOCATION 
is  the  advantage  that  enables  us  to  pay  5  PKR  CENT 
on  sums  employed  in  safe,  sound  real  estate  Mort- 
gage loans,  whether  invested  a  short  or  long  term— 
and  the  mails  enable  every  distant  patron  to  share 
this  advatage. 

Supervised   by   the    New   York 
Banking  Department,  secured  by 

ASSETS  OF  S1.SOO.000 

strengthened  b>  the  prestige  of 
sixteen  years'  success,  this  Coja 
pany  is  a  reliable  medium  for  the 

investment  of   your  capital,  how- 
ever small  or  large. 
Write  for full  Information 

Industrial  Saving  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bldg..  Broadway,  New  York 
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Virginia  &  Southwestern 
Railway  Co. 

First  Consolidated  Mtg.   5 '",    Cold  Bondi 


Piled  Ai 

l>ur  Apr.: 


I 


Security : 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  direct 
mortgage  on  the  entire  property  of 
the  company  including  209  miles  of  railway  with 
terminals  and  equipment.  The  equipment  alone 
is  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000. 

p  t  The  lines  of  the  company  radiate 

roper  y .  ^Qm  g^stol,  f  enn     an(J  are  Very 

important  to  the  Southern  Railway,  affording  that 
system  access  to  extensive  and  valuable  coal  fields. 
As  evidence  of  its  value  the  Southern  Railway 
bought  the  company's  entire  $2,000,000  capital 
stock  in  1906  at  $200  per  share  and  paid  for  it 
in  cash. 

Net  earnings  for  the  past  ten  years, 
as  officially  reported,  have  always 
shown  a  surplus  over  interest  charges,  the  average 
annual  percentage  of  net  earnings  to  interest  charges 
from  1904-1908  inclusive,  being  over  193 
To  Yield  about  5.10%. 
Special  circular  and  map  on  reques* 
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SOME  ARTISTIC   PEOPLE 

owning  a  very  picturesque  large  suburban  property  in 
Greater  New  York,  overlooking  Ocean,  would  like  to  near 
from  other  refined  people  who  would  appreciate  excellent 
fsjo.  ( )n  very  easv  terms.  Greatest  invest" 
WILLIAM  K.  PLATT, 
'.'7  7    llri.mlw  ;i  |  .  \i  H     luil.   City 
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profit  of  $450,000  for  the  same  period  in  j 
1 907.  In  the  second  half  of  last  year, 
however,  the  net  earnings  were  $310,000. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that,  even  this 
sum  was  only  61  per  cent,  of  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  same  period  in  i<>07,  and  76 
per  cent,  of  the  same  period  in  1906. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  STOCKHOLDERS 

The  recent  financial  depression  has  called 
attention  anew  to  the  great  number  of 
stockholders  in  public  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  country.  There  lias  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  since  the 
panic  of  1907.  Approximately  there  are 
now  2,000,000  such  stockholders.  The 
railroads  alone  have  on  their  roads  more 
than  500,000  who  share  in  the  $300,000,000 
distributed  each  year  in  dividends  on  the 
various  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  road  has 
60,000  stockholders  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half,  or  28,000,  are  women.  Mr.  Ilarri- 
man's  two  great  lines,  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific,  have  a  total  of  30,000 
stockholders;  the  Atchison  25,000;  the 
New  York  Central,  22,000;  St.  Paul,  10,- 
000;  Erie,  10,000,  and  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, 13,000.  Of  corporations  other  than 
railroads  may  be  named  the  United  States 
Steel  Trust,  which  has  110,000  stockhold- 
ers, of  which  number  35,000  are  workmen 
employed  in  its  shops.  The  American 
Sugar  has  22,000;  the  Bell  Telephone, 
24,000;  Amalgamated  Copper,  18,000; 
Smelters,    10,000;     and    the    Standard   Oil, 

A  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  Philadelphia  who  uses  these  facts  in  a 
recent  article  finds  that  the  average  hold- 
ing in  the  stocks  above  mentioned  is  85 
shares  and  the  average  income  per  stock- 
holder from  these  stocks  is  $580.  During 
the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  persons 
holding  lots  of  five  or  ten  shares  has  grown 
ously,  and  these  holders  "  have  be- 
come a  big  factor  in  the  stock  situation." 
The  writer  affirms  that  corporations  are 
glad  to  have  a  great  many  small  stock- 
holders, for  it  "shows  that  the  people  have 
confidence  in  them." 

RAILWAY  BUILDING  IN  1908 

A  compilation  has  been  made  by  the 
.  r  Age  Gazette  oi  the  building  opera- 
tions of  railways  for  1908.  The  figures 
show  a  substantial  increase,  but  "  the  sur- 
prizing thing  is  the  amount  of  mileage 
built."     The  writer  says: 

"In  HJ07,  according  to  the  best  obtain- 
able statistics  gathered  from  all  the  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  State 
proximately  5,212  miles  of  new  main  track 
were  laid,  while  a  similar  record  for  1908 
shows  3,214  miles,  a  decrea  e  of  [1998 
mile  ,  or  38.3  per  cent.     The  1908  record 

is  the  smallest  nice  1904,  when  3,83a  miles 
were  laid.  The  mileage  built  m  \<>o.\ 
.bowed  a  Calling  oil'  of   [,820    mile.. 

at.,  from  1903.  It  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  note  that  for  each  tilth  year  since 
[893    the   mileage    record    has   been    a    little 

1.000  miles.       In      1894     there     were 
of  new  main   track  laid,  a  de- 

1 .1  1  ,26 1    miles,    or    .41.7    per    cent ., 

from  the  mileage  built  in  1893,     This  par- 
l  be   percentage  of  d< 
ear      Not    until    1898,    when    3,265 1 
laid,  did  the  record  again  reach  j 
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For    Sale? 


A  rich,  fertile  tract 
of  land  with  well  con- 
structed buildings  ? 

The  200,000  men 
of  means  who  subscribe 
for  this  magazine,  have 
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responsive  to  the  an- 
nouncements of  farms 
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in  our  Real  Estate 
Department. 

Send  us  a  description 
of  your  place  and  let  us 
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proval. 
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that  of  1803,  showing  a  drag  of  five  years 

following  that  panic." 

The  greatest  decrease  was  in  States  east 

of  the   Mississippi,   whore  it    was  about    59 
per    cent.,    while    in    States    wot    of    that 
river   the   decrease   was   only    38    per   cent 
The   writer   presents   as   follows   a    table   of 
mileage  built  durine  the  last  sixteen  years: 


3.o»4 

i.7tio 

i,4a8 

1,69a 

2, 100 



4.5(1>> 

1900 4,Sy4 


1-JOJ 

i<->0} 5,6s  - 

i')Q4 

1905 i..;SS 

i>)o() 5.623 

mo: 5,aia 

190S ^.214 


MORE  IDLE  CARS 

A  considerable  factor  in  the  recent  rise 
in  prices  on  the  stock  exchanges  was  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  idle  railway 
cars.  On  April  19,  1908,  the  number  had 
reached  its  maximum  for  the  period  since 
the  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  figures  be- 
ing for  that  date,  403,338.  A  decline  then 
set  in  slowly,  and  on  October  30,  the  total 
of  idle  cars  had  reached  a  minimum  record 
for  this  period  of  depression,  the  figures 
being  100,073. 

Since  October  30,  the  movement  has 
been  the  other  way.  The  increase,  how- 
ever, was  not  notably  great,  until  the  re- 
turns came  in  for  January  6,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  net  surplus  had  risen 
to  332,515,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  increase  for  a  single  fortnight 
since  the  panic  of  October,  1907. 

It  would  require  only  10,000  more  idle 
cars  to  reach  the  number  that  were  idle  in 
January  of  last  year,  when  the  country 
was  probably  at  the  lowest  point  in  busi- 
ness depression.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  fortnightly  reports  since  Decem- 
ber 11,  1907 : 

Surplus.  Shortage.  Net  sur. 

January  6 333-°i9  5<>6  332,513 

1908 

December  23 222.077  1.019  221,058 

December  9 175.643  1.579  174,064 

November  25 132,829  9,210  123,619 

November  11 .121,174  n.&59  109,515 

October  30 10,912  10,839  100,073 

October  14 1 15.036  13,199  101.837 

September  30 133.792  8,114  125,678 

September  16 173.587  2,935  170,652 

September  2 222,632  1,418  221,214 

August  19 153.003  854  253,199 

Augusts 281,621  635  280,936 

July  22 308,680  509  308,171 

July  8 303.560  518  303,042 

June  24 313.398  451  312.847 

June  10 349.994  427  349.567 

May  27 381.904  125  381,779 

May  13 404.534  159  404.375 

April  19 413.605  167  413.338 

April  15 375.870  246  375.624 

April  1 306,507  528  305.979 

March  18 297,942  1,007  296,035 

March  4 314,992   t  1,619  313.273 

February  19 32.513  1,249  321,264 

February  5 343,928  1,100  342,828 

January  22 342.580  738  341,842 

January  8 341.763  653  341,110 

1907 

December  1 1 119.339  4.520  114,819 


A  Safe  Statement. — Miss  Bacon — "Wasn't  it 
Admiral  Porter  who  said,  'Take  no  quarter  from  the 
enemy'?" 

Mr.  Lake — "Naw,  it  couldn't  have  been:  or.  if 
it  was,  he's  the  only  porter  that  ever  said  such  a 
thing." — Truth. 
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WILLIAM  R.COMPTON  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

TAX  BONDS  AND  FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES 


FOR  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  supplied  the  wants  of  a  large  list,  of  conservative 
investors.  We  now  have  customers  m  thirty-one  states  buying  of  us,  annually, 
millions  of  dollars  of  securities. 

IN  OUR  WHOLE  HISTORY  WE  HAVE  NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR  FOR  A 
ONE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS.  With  this  record  behind  us  we  have  confidence  in  our 
ability  as  Investment  Hankers  and  feel  that  our  judgment  can  be  worth  something  to 
vou  in  making  your  selection  of  investments. 

Our  extensive  ownership  of  high  class  securities  affords  you  a  wide  list  from  which 
to  make  your  choice. 

The  interest  yield  on  Municipals  ranges  from 


3.75 %  to  5% 


In  addition  to  our  large  list  of  Municipals  we  offer  some  choice  issues  of  TAX  BONDS, 
Irrigation  Bonds  and  Southern  and  Western  School  Bonds  yielding  from 


554%  to  6 


An  example  at  the  present  moment  is  a  portion  o   an  issue 

6%  CAREY  ACT  GOLD  BONDS  SECURED  BY  FARM  MORTGAGE  LIENS,  PAY- 
ABLE IN  FROM  FIVE  TO  TEN  YEARS  AND  DENOMINATIONS  $100,  $500 
AND  $1,000.    OFFERED  AT  PAR  AND  INTEREST  FOR  ANY  MATURITY. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  concerning  this  and  other  attractive  offerings.      A  ddress 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

229  Merchaiits-Laclede  Building  -  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ifa^ffil  Safe'  Convenient,  Profitable 


I  today  for  book  teliing  about  thia 
Company's 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Seeured  by  first  mortKnpes  on  improved 
Farm  Lands 

If  you  have  money  on  deposit,  or  if  you  contem- 
plate opening  a  saving*  b  uik  account,  you  will 
be  interested  in  thia  convenient  and  safe  method. 

REALTY   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

322  Security  Kuilding       Minneapolis  Minn. 


Our  First  Mortgages  on  Improved  Farms  afford 
unquestioned  security  for  money.  Please  write 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  securities. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork.,  N.  D 

or  Security  Bank  Bldg. .  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Advertisements  by  Phone 

Every  time  that  prospective  customer  uses  the 
telephone  he  is  told  your  advertising;  story  by 
the  Automatic  Telephone  Card  Index  the  most 
convenient  phone  index  ever  invented.  Thou- 
sands of  business  men  have  paid  50  cents  each 
for  them.  We'll  supply  them  in  quantities, 
with  your  ad  on  the  front,  at  so  reasonable  a 
figure  you  can  GIVE  them  to  a  selected  list  of  de- 
sirable customers.  We  have  many  other  unique 
advertising  novelties— the  kind  that's  kept. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Utica  Aluminum  and  Novelty  Works 
335  Bleecker  Street,  .'.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


"Honest  Abe"  Lincoln 

won  this  sobriquet  by  honesty,  stability  of  character  and  true  worth. 

The  Derby  Desk 

has  achieved  a  reputation  by  the  same  sterling  qualities,  and 
today  it  leads  the  world  as  the  recognized  standard  of  excellence. 
We  intend  to  maintain  this  reputation  and  prestige. 

Derby  Office  Furniture 

is  honestly  constructed  of  selected,  thoroughly  seasoned  lumber  by 
skilled  artisans  only  and  under  rigid  inspection.  This  honesty 
extends  to  the  smallest  details.  Our  goods  are  fully  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.  It  pays  to  invest  in  a  desk  of 
staunch  character  and  real  worth. 

Our  specialty  is  choice  mahogany — none  better.  Our  line  of 
Desks,  Tables,  Chairs,  Wardrobes,  etc.,  in  various  woods  and 
designs,  will  suit  every  purse  and  preference.  Shipments  made 
on  short  notice. 

Bankers  and  office  outfitters  generally  will  save  time  and  money 
and  secure  harmony  of  effect  by  allowing  us  to  design  and  furnish 
their  entire  office  equipment. 

We  invite  a  critical  inspection  «f  *ur  furniture.  Our  dealer  in 
your  town  will  show  you  the  points  of  superiority  of  the  DCfbv 
Desk.  He  will  furnish  you  illustrated  catalogue  2905  or  we  will 
send  you  one. 


nrppv  DESK  COMPANY 
ULUDI  boston,  mass. 
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?.%  cents  i><t  Una 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES       PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


now  to  MAKE  A  GOOD  IM  • 
■  -  in  11 1 1  investment  in  Automatic  Oigsr 
Vending  Machine!  i-.  t < > I ■  1  m  adrertfie- 
-  McOlure'a  snd  Ar."<) 
for  March  and  the  April  Cosmopolitan.  We 
■jill  pa)  Miur  r.iiini.ni  fare  to  St  Loulsand 
ni''  again.  If,  after  mukiim  a  thor- 
ough investigation  .it  <>nr  factory,  ran  do 
not  liii'l  ilmt  our  machines  »re  exactly  a* 
we  represent  them  to  be.    Write  today  for 

ni  com  i  lets  informal  Ion 
1  111     I\  I  M(\  \1  ION  \l.  VI  NDING    M  \- 
CHINE  00  ,  227  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


«K  si  u;t  JOTJ  In  a  permanent  rmsl- 
•  i  us  anil  furnish  everything,  r'ull 
course  of  Instruction  free.  We  ure  manu- 
factaren  and  hare  a  new  plan  in  the  mall 
order,  line,  Large  profits.  Small  oapital. 
You  pay  ni  in  three  montha  and  make  Pig 
profit      Befercnoea  given.      Sworn  state- 

si   m  wiK.vcn'iUNt;  00. 

1M  !■ Hml. link'.  -         Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


■"OB  Mil     RETAIL  I.IMHKR  YARD 
Average  sales,  the  Pi*t  tour  rears,  S27.0U0. 
Proi«Tiv  and  stock  worth  about  S16,50t'     On 
"Hin  I "   It  l(    and  intern rban  line.      Terms 

Ca«h.     s     B     KEOKLEB,    Parker,    Ind 


FOB  BALE  Stock,  fixture*  and  unex- 
pired leaaeof  paying  drug  more  in  fashion- 
able aection  of  belt  [more. 

THOMAS  Houahd  Kmiifht.  Attorney. 

v  Kquitable  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Mil. 


CHAN'i'K    for    partner    who    can     invest 
'"'inn  business  j  aiding  quick  and 
►  ure  returns.     AfMre-- 
A     ENDIOOTT,    601    Columbus  Ave  „   N     V 


LIFE     INSURANCE     POLICIES    POR- 
OHA8ED.    I  i>a>  more  than  the  Companies' 

Circulars  free      Wm,   I.     Rhodes.   Life  Ins' 
Jjiwjer.l42SWilliam»on  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Clearance  Sale:  Bargain*;  Rebuilt  Iteming- 
tona.  Underwoods, Olivers:  nil  makes  $1*  to 
SB;  shipped  allowing  trial.  Consolidated 
J  rpewritei  Ezoh.,246B'war.   Est'd  25  Years. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


1  NLABOEM1  MS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special  Two8ln-  x  lUin.  enlargements  for 
76c  with  order  Expert  Developing.  Print- 
ing and  Knlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT    I.    .JOHNSON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.  Wilkes  Barn  .  Pa. 


!  YOOB  IDEAS.    R.S00  offered  for 
one   invention.     Booh    "How  to  obtain   a 

Patent"   and     "What   to  Invent"  sent   free 
Sen. I    rough  sketch   for    free    rep 
patentability.      Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  rour  patent   for  sale 
st  our  expense.  Established  16  years 

than  ilee  <k  Uhandlee,  l'H.  ut  At  t>- 
1018  P.  su,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  aa  to  patent- 
abilit)  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Invention-. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  D0L 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  08.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS      THAT      PAY.      PROTECT 

Your   Idea'     2  Hooks   free:      "Fortunes    in 

Patents    What   and    How  to  Invent";  M- 

page    Guide    Book.       Free    searoh     of     the 

Put.  Off.  records.     K.  K.  VROOMAN, 
U08  F  St..  Washington,  1)  C 


MASON.  FENWI0E  &  LAWRENCE,  Pat- 
rnt  Lawyers,  Washington.  D.  ('..  Box  W. 
Established*? years.  Best  references.  Terms 
moderate.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  us. 
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75  cents  per  line 


AUTOMOBILES 


OVKK  HO  AUTOS  ON  SALE.       We  have 
I  used  car-  on  our  floors  hi 
b>  far  the  largi  I  cars  in 

this  country  ;  from  >1."i0  up  to  S5.0W.     As  the 

largest  dealers  In  new  and  used  oars,  we 

>:ei    the     bflel    "tbr-    in    u-ed    ears  .md  our 
prices  are  Mich   that    you  often   SB! 
n.w  cars  and  get  used  cars  from  BO     to  761 
off  original  cost       (iit  our  big  monthly  bar- 
gain   Bulletin,   number   126.  known    as  the 

i  Imes  Square  Automobile  Company's  Bul- 
letin. 32  pages  illustrated    IT MES SQUARE 

uiuMoHlI.K  COMPANY,  215-217  v\  ret 
4*th  Street,  New  York  City;  1X12  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 


Kl.l  P    VOIR    BOOKS    CI.EAN-Ayvad'a 
Adjustable  Hook  ('overs   one  piece).   Paper 

Cloth  $1.00  Doz.  For  all  13  DO 
sizes.  At  Stationery  Stores  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price.         AYVAD, 

Agents  Wanted. 


receipt  of  price. 
Hoboken.  N.J. 


Socialism  inevitable.     Know  why  f     Read 
"The  Socialists"  fiOcents;    "Common  Sense 
of  Socialism"     D.       Both       postps 
S    A    BLOCH,  6Sl  D  Oakley  Ave  .  Chicago. 


SEEDS  AND  POULTRY 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT-Our  three 
books  for  inventors  mallei  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.     R-  S.  A  A.  B.   LACEY. 

Rooms  is  to  28  Pacific    Bldg.. 
Washington,    li    ('.  Established  1869. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED.-Railway  Mail  Clerks.  OustomB 
Clerks,  Clerks  at  Washington.  Commence- 
ment Salary;  tHKl. HI  Many  March  examina- 
tions.   Candidates  prepared  free.   Write  for 

schedule,       FRANKLIN  iNsnn  i  | 

Dept.  B64.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HENDERSON'S  SEEDS  FREE  To  iu- 
troduoe  our  new  1906 set  d  i  atalogue, "Every- 
thing for  the  Garden."  (2U*J  pages,  700  en- 
gravings, devoted  to  vegetables  and  Bowers, 
we  will  .end  free  to  everyone  mentioning 
this  magazine  and  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 
the  catalogue  and  our  famouB  50  cent  Hen 
derson  col  lection  of  flower  and  gard 
Also  the  pamphlet  "The  Dee  ol  the  Feet  in 

Beed  Sowing"  which  the  late  Peter  Hender- 
son considered  the  most  valuable  article  he 
ever  wrote.  PETER  HENDERSON  A  CO., 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City . 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Permanent  income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today  Pontine  Iusarance 
Agency,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— Portrait  35o,  Frames  16c, 

sheet  pictures   lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc 
30  davs  credit       Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT  00. 
290-15  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago 


LEARN  to  Write  Advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  125  to  1100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page- Davis  Co., 

Dept.  31.  90  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURED    HAMS, 
one   year    old      S    to    14    lbs       25c.     per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
Pl'RCELLVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 


FOR  WOMEN 


SHOPPING 

carefully,  prudently  done  b>  expert  shopper. 
Nocharge.  Send  for  month  ly  fashion  letter 
and   references.     Box   I'/J.  Literary  Digest. 


MINIATURES 


Miniature  Portraits,  Ivory  or  Porcelain, 
painted  from  any  picture.  Sat  isf  set  ion  guar- 
anteed, 1H  years'  experience  Prices  reason- 
able.   A.  Wilsey  Partrirk,  I-  P  m  Bl  .  1   inkers,  N  V. 


MUSICAL 


WING    PIANOS     BE8T    TONED    AND 
MOST     SU00E88FTJL     EST  D    40    years. 
Recent" Improvements    give    great. 
name.  Bold  direct    Woagtmtt,  Sen  ton  trial 

—  freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  ill  the  t.nm 
6|/  tis— to  show  onr  fnlth  in  our  work.  If 
you  want  a  good  piano,  you  save  $75—  C00. 
Yen  easy  terms.  Slightly  used  "high- 
grades."  ISteinway.  SChickerings,  etc  .  S7"> 
up-  Taken  in  eichange  for  improved  Wing 
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SCRAPING  OFF  THE  NAVAL  BARNACLES 

IT  was  discovered  last  spring  that  the  cost  of  making  a  boat- 
tiller  in  an  American  navy-yard  is  from  one  to  three  dollars, 
whereas  a  good  pick-handle  of  finished  hickory  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market  for  twenty  cents,  cut  in  half,  and  whittled  into 
two  excellent  tillers,  at  ten  cents  each.  Similarly,  it  costs  $500,- 
000  to  $1,500,000  more  to  build  a  battle-ship  in  one  of  our  navy- 
yards  than  in  a  private  shipyard,  and  it  takes  us  from  one  to  two 
years  longer  to  build  a  battle-ship  than  it  takes  England,  Germany, 
or  Japan.  In  short,  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  in  our  Navy  is  so  appalling  that  Mr. 
George  Kibbe  Turner  declares  in  the  February 
McClure's  that  a  navy  could  be  run  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $40,000,000  a  year  less  than  ours  that 
"could  annihilate  ours  in  a  couple  of  hours' 
fighting." 

These  facts  are  not  new  to  those  familiar 
with  naval  affairs,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
any  adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to  re- 
form matters.  Secretary  Newberry  has  been 
investigating  for  some  time,  and  perfecting  a 
plan  of  reorganization,  but  found  himself  super- 
set ed  in  this  work  by  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion so  suddenly  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  that 
he  got  his  first  news  of  it  from  the  press.  The 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate the  shortcomings  of  the  bureaucratic 
system  and  the  inefficiencies  of  the  navy-yards 
is  headed  by  Paul  Morton,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  other  members  being  Justice 
Moody,  also  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Judge 
A.  G.  Dayton,  formerly  chairman  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  Rear-Admirals 
S.  B.  Luce,  A.  T.  Mahan,  William  M.  Folger, 
Robley  D.  Evans,  and  William  S.  Cowles,  all 
of  whom  are  on  the  retired  list.  The  unex- 
pected appointment  of  this  commission  is  not 
considered  a  slap  at  Secretary  Newberry's  scheme  of  reform,  as  the 
same  men  met  in  Washington  two  weeks  previously  and  indorsed 
his  plans.  The  real  ground  for  surprize  in  the  President's  move, 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  that  he  has  left  this 
great  bit  of  reform  work  to  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  seven  years' 
Administration,  Avhen  he,  as  an  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
has  known  for  years  how  sadly  wasteful  and  inefficient  our  naval 
administration  has  been." 

The  main  point  of  Mr.  Turner's  article  is  that  the  navy-yards 


GEORGE  KIBBE  TURNER, 

Who  declares  that  a  better  navy  than  ours 
could  be  run  on  $40,000,000  a  year  less. 


are  located  and  run  more  with  an  eye  to  political  considerations 
than  to  naval  efficiency,  and  he  indicates  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  as  the  head 
villain.  No  sooner  was  this  widely  circulated  magazine  out  than 
Senator  Hale  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  once  : 

"  /Ceso/ved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  is  authorized 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  expending  in  the  Navy  Department 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  naval  establishment,  and 
whether  such  expenditures  are  made  in  the  most  useful  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  whether  the  system  under 
which  the  public  business  is  conducted  in  navy- 
yards  and  naval  stations  and  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  Washington  is  the  best  that  can  be 
attained,  and  whether  any  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  needed  and  is  desirable  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  Navy  Department." 

As  this  committee  is  supposed  to  be  consid- 
ering these  questions  all  the  time,  and  as  Mr. 
Turner's  contention  is  that  their  maladminis- 
tration has  caused  all  the  trouble,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
remarks  that  the  Hale  resolution  "  is  a  mere  for- 
mality" and  "will  result  naturally  in  a  white- 
washing of  the  whole  affair,"  for  the  committee 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  condemn  itself. 

Senator  Hale's  "home  navy-yard"  at  Kit- 
tery,  Me.,  near  Portsmouth,  is  the  first  to 
receive  Mr.  Turner's  acid  test.  This  yard  was 
closed  by  W.  E.  Chandler  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  but  was  reopened.  Last 
spring  Admiral  Goodrich  recommended  that  it 
be  abandoned.  It  is  on  a  narrow  tidal  river 
that  "is  something  like  Hell  Gate,  from  a  navi- 
gator's standpoint,"  and  has  cost  $10, 000,000 for 
upkeep  and  development  in  the  past  ten  years, 
without  any  return  to  speak  of.  The  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  now  before  Congress  con- 
tinues the  appropriations  for  this  yard.  Some 
$13,000,000  have  been  spent  on  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard,  near 
San  Francisco,  including  the  cost  of  a  fine  dry  dock,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  not  enough  depth  of  water  to  bring  battle-ships  up  to 
it.     Says  Mr.  Turner  : 

"We  have  gone  along  ten  years  now  like  this,  since  we  started 
the  new  navy,  and  we  have  spent  $110,000,000  building  and  keep- 
ing up  navy-yards  according  to  the  State's-rights  principle  of  dis- 
tributing the  naval  appropriations.  We  have  twelve  navy-yards — 
not  counting  other  naval  stations — apportioned  between  ten  States, 
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quite  equally  divided  along  5,000  miles  of  sea-coast  from  Ports- 
mouth. N  11  .  f  Sound,  Wash.  Five  of  them— including 
the  best  and  biggest  plant  of  all— haven't  the  principal  thing  a 
oavy-yard  is  built  lor  — tli.it  is.  a  dry  dock  big  enough  to  hold  the 
battle-ships  we  are  now  completing.  Two  of  them  have  one  fine 
dock  apiece,  which  no  battleship  can  reach  at  any  tide  ;  and  three 
of  them  one  costly  dock  apiece,  cutoff  from  the  sea  by  shoal  water 
which  battle-ships  can  only  cross  at  certain  times  in  the  tide  ;  and 
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COMPARATIVE   NAVAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE    POWERS, 

Showing  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  and  building  in  each  navy. 
From  a  diagram  in  the  report  of  the  House  Naval  Committee. 

which,  if  they  were  water-logged  in  time  of  war,  they  could  nol 
cross  at  all. 

"  From  a  military  standpoint  this  is  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 
If  war  should  break  out  to-morrow,  there  would  be  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  a  fleet  of  modern  ships  could  be  repaired 
after  a  naval  battle.  The  fortunes  of  a  great  war  might  depend 
on  this  fact.  But  much  worse  than  that,  there  is  no  probability, 
from  present  appearances,  that  we  shall  have  this  first  necessity  ot 
a  shore  plant  in  the  next  ten  \  ears.  The  State's-rightS  navy-yards 
will  absorb  all  the  money  Congress  can  give  them  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Tiny  are  always  approaching  completion,  but  they  will 
never  be  completed    as  any  one  who  has  seen  their  plants  knows 

well.      In  the  me. in  while,  the  greal  New-York  yard — a  plant  Inven- 
torying i1  .000,000;  more   than   the  two  largest  private 
ship-building  plants  in  the  United  States  together— stands  without 
iy  dock  capable  of  holding   the  Dreadnought  battle-ships 

which  will  from  this  time  on  form  the   nucleus  ol    our   Beet.      The 
only  tWO  docks  which  will  hold   other   battle-ships  are  in  bad  COH 

dition,  one  exceedingly  bad." 

Another  BOUrCC  of   n.iv.il  waste  is   the  construction  and  mainte- 

oi  many  small  war  craft  thai  would  be  useless  in  war.    The 
on  this  po 

"We  h.i.  nission   now — outside  of  torpedo-boats  and 

lundred  and  ten   vessels.      <»!  these,  according 

to  the  most  get  .  nol  more  than  thirty  would  be  of 

the  slightest  consequence  in    1  naval  battle.     Of   the  remaining 

eight]  vessels,  at  least  one-third  could  be  dispensed  with.    They 

ot  only  a  foi  maintenance,  but  more  than  any 


others  they  haunt  the  navy-yards,  breeding  valueless  repair  work. 
At  least  53,000,000  a  year  would  be  saved  if  a  selected  fleet  of 
these  craft  were  taken  out  into  deep  water  and  sunk." 

The  naval  officers  are  not  taking  these  criticisms  with  the  meek- 
ness that  their  critics  might  desire.  Mr.  Herbert  L  Satterlee, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  remarked  sarcastically  in  the 
course  of  an  after-dinner  speech  a  few  evenings  ago  : 

"There  are,  of  course,  in  the  conning-towers  of  the  monthly 
magazines  and  on  the  bridges  of  the  studios  persons  who  give  the 
most  accurate  opinions  on  subjects  concerning  which  there  is  the 
most  diversified  professional  opinion.  During  all  this  time  that 
the  Navy  finds  criticism  in  its  worst  form,  however,  it  is  going 
about  its  business  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  I  think  the  people 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  result." 

Upon  reading  Mr.  Turner's  striking  article,  the  editor  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking  his  view  of  it.  In  reply  Secre- 
tary Newberry  declares  that  Mr.  Turner  has  premised  his  state- 
ment "on  an  imaginary  and  impossible  set  of  conditions,"  and  "it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  essential  fallacy  of  his  deductions 
and  makes  his  figures  more  startling  than  accurate."  The  Secre- 
tary elucidates  his  point  by  saying  : 

"It  is  as  tho  he  asserted  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion might  effect  a  great  saving  (as  doubtless  it  could)  if  its  present 
plant  could  be  immediately  discarded  without  loss  and  instantly 
rebuilt  in  accord  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Turner  has  imagined  a  navy  consisting  of  what  he  considers  the 
proper  number  of  ships,  built  and  equipped  overnight,  so  that  the 
very  latest  ideas  are  exprest  in  their  construction,  together  with  a 
supporting  establishment  consisting  of  what  he  considers  the 
necessary  number  of  repair-plants  to  take  care  of  this  ideal  fleet. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  statements  put  upon  this  basis  or  to 
make  any  detailed  comment  on  tnem." 

Of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Turner's  figures  the  Secretary  remarks  : 

"He  states  that  the  Navy  cost  $122,000,000  for  the  past  year.  In 
reality  it  cost  about  $117,000,000 — an  error  on  his  part  of  $5,000,- 
000.  He  calculates  that  for  twenty  Dreadnoughts  it  would  cost 
$15,000,000  yearly  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  By  all  figures 
known  to  the  Department,  they  would  cost  at  least  $20.000,000 — 
another  error  of  $5,000,000.  Mr.  Turner  states  that  all  but  three 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  Yard  force  could  be  cut  to  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  present  strength,  or  about  3.000  men.  He  fo> 
apparently,  that  Cavite,  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  a  west  coast 
repair  plant,  must  be  maintained  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  Wash- 
ington Ciun  Factory,  employing  about  4,000  men,  and  which  must 
be  kept  up,  would  more  than  absorb  the  number  of  men  he  allows 
for  the  whole  establishment." 

The  force  of  marines  are  maintained,  not  to  guard  the  navy-yards, 
but  tor  use  in  case  of  war,  and  to  speak  of  their  expense  as  a  waste 
is  like  speaking  of  the  entire  appropriation  for  the  Army  as  a 
waste,  since  the  Army  is  not  used  in  time  of  peace.  The  ships 
and  stations  of  the  Navy  "at  the  time  of  their  authorization  were 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by  the  Department  and  full 
discussion  by  Congress,"  and  the  Secretary  thinks  these  authori- 
ties fully  as  competent  as  a  magazine  writer  who  gives  the  matter 
"such  brief  study  of  naval  conditions  as  afforded  by  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  special  investigator  for  his  magazine." 

"The  question  for  the  country,  therefore,  and  for  its  representa- 
tive, the  head  of  the  Department,  is  not  what  might  be  done  if  a 
magician's  wand  could  summon  a  Complete  organization,  but  what 
may  best  be  done   with   that    which   has  developed  itally 

with  the  art  ot  making  war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  naval 
w  ai  fare  and  the  implements  for  waging  it  have  absolutely  changed 
during  the  period  of  less  than  two  decades,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  ships  have  developed  in  si/e  be\oud  t  he  wildest  forecasts 

n  a  tew  \>  The  Indiana  y  384  feel  long  and  of  10.000 

tons  displacement,  was  a  big  ship  in  riJoO,  when  she  was  authorized. 

Battle-ships  now  being  talked  "t  are  535  feet  long  and  of  26,000 

tons  displacement.      Docks  that  were  thought  ample  for  the  needs 

of  all  time  and  harbors  with  a  corresponding  depth  of  approach 
have  become  inadequate.    There  are  still  docks  and  approaches 
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THE   NAVAL-REFORM   COMMISSION. 


W.    H.    MOODY. 


able  to  take  our  heaviest  vessels  when  needed,  tho  Mr.  Turner 
does  not  emphasize  this  fact,  and  larger  docks  are  building.  If 
our  naturally  shallow  harbors  must  be  dredged  for  the  men-of-war 
of  the  future,  the  work  will  be  demanded  by  our  merchantmen 
sooner  than  by  the  battle-ships,  for  the  former  are  outstripping 
even  their  protectors  in  increased  size  and  draft." 

Secretary  Newberry  calls  attention  to  the  radical  consolidation  at 
the  navy-yards  that  has  already  obviated  much  of  the  criticism,  and 
points  out  that  many  of  the  Government's  [manufacturing-plants, 
such  as  the  gun  factory  and  the  powder  factory,  were  built  "to 
escape  the  exactions  of  trusts"  and  to  do  their  work  "under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  trained  ordnance  experts."  Other  navies 
have  suffered  no  less  than  ours  by  the  rapid  development  of  battle- 
ships that  have  made  old  methods  and  machinery  useless.     Finally  : 

"The  United  States  has  always  been  abreast  of  the  best  current 
practise  in  naval  development  with  the  material  provided  it,  as 
its  record  afloat  in  peace  and  war  abundantly  testifies,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  its  fleet  at  the  present  time  with 
those  of  other  Powers.  Ship  for  ship  it  stands  second  to  none.  If 
this  result  has  been  achieved  by  the  naval  establishment  as  a  whole 
(for  the  fighting  ship  is  the  final  expression  of  its  concerted  effort), 
is  it  not  logical  to  assume,  as  I  have  proved  to  my  own  critical 
satisfaction,  that,  aside  from  the  relatively  small  defects  in  admin- 
istration which  crop  up  and  have  to  be  eradicated  with  changing 
times  in  all  great  concerns  alike,  the  Navy  is  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  its  subordinate  officials  with  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  public  interest  ?" 


THE  ATTACK  ON  DR.  WILEY 

NO  little  stir  has  been  created  by  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
the  "poison-squad  "  experiments  with  benzoate  of  soda  as  a 
preservative  of  foods,  made  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  have  been 
squarely  contradicted  by  a  Referee  Board  which  finds  that  benzoic 
acid  and  its  derivatives  are  not  harmful.  Quite  naturally  after  the 
famous  "poison-squad"  experiments  of  the  Government's  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  published  those  manufacturers 
who  used  the  preservatives  set  to  work  to  discredit  the  conclusions. 
They  complained  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Referee  Board,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ira  Remsen, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Russell  H.  Chittenden, 
director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  ;  John  H.  Long, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  of  Northwestern 
University ;  C.  A.  Herter,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York;  and  Alonzo 
E.  Taylor,  professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of  California. 
This  board  is  unanimous  in  finding  against  the  results  of  Dr. 
Wiley,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  abroad  and  did 


not  participate  in  the  investigation  of  benzoate  of  soda.  Three 
separate  "poison-squad  "  tests  were  made  by  them  at  separate  in- 
stitutions covering  four  months — those  of  Dr.  Wiley  covered 
nearly  a  year.     Their  report  may  be  briefly  summarized : 

"First — Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses  (under  0.5  gram  per 
day),  mixt  with  the  food,  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous 
action,  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

"Second — Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses  (up  to  4  grams  per 
day),  mixt  with  the  food,  has  not  been  found  to  exert  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  general  health  nor  to  act  as  a  poison  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  some  directions  there  were  slight 
modifications  in  certain  physiological  processes,  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  which  modifications  is  not  known. 

"Third— The  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food  in  small 
or  large  doses  has  not  been  found  injuriously  to  affect  or  impair 

the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  such  food." 

• 

Dr.  Wiley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found  that  "from  a  careful 
study  of  the  data  in  individual  cases  and  of  the  summaries  of  the 
results  it  is  evident  that  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  either 
as  such  or  in  the  form  of  benzoate  of  soda,  is  highly  objectionable 
and  produces  a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  metabolic  functions, 
attended  with  injury  to  digestion  and  health." 

Since  the  finding  on  the  other  side  he  has  maintained  almost 
complete  silence ;  not  so  his  commentators.  Support  has  come 
from  those  interested  and  well  qualified  to  know,  that  is,  the  sellers 
(not  the  manufacturers).  At  a  recent  meeting  sixty  members  of 
the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  declared  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  attempts  "to  weaken  the  usefulness  and  power 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law."     And  further  : 

"While  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  some  of  the  positions 
taken  by  Dr.  Wiley,  in  his  rulings  under  the  Pure  Food  Law,  we 
recognize  in  him  a  man  of  unassailable  honesty  and  integrity,  of 
unflinching  tenacity  of  purpose  for  the  public  good,  and  one  of  the 
chief  champions  of  the  cause  of  pure  and  unadulterated  goods,  for 
the  people.  We  place  ourselves  on  record  as  desiring  that  such 
attacks  on  Dr.  Wiley  totally  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  that  if  there 
be  cause  for  criticisms  of  the  present  system  of  food  control  by 
the  Federal  authorities  they  should  and  can  be  corrected  logically 
and  calmly  rather  than  through  personal  assault  and  abuse  of  an 
official." 

A  few  days  later  a  new  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity 
in  Food  Products  was  formed  in  New  York  whose  stand  was  even 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  wholesale  grocers.  After  pointing 
out  that  certain  reactionary  interests  originally  opposed  to  the 
Pure  Food  Law  "are  now  in  opposition  to  its  enforcement,"  this 
association  said  : 

"So  long  as  any  of  the  food-product  industries  are  permitted  to 
use  artificial  preservatives  and  coloring  matters,  or  other  injurious 
and  doubtful  adulterants  in  foods,  and  unwholesome  raw  materials 
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and  practises  in  food  preparation,  the  legitimate  trade  must  bear 
a  part  of  the  disgrace  which  these  adulterations  bring  upon  the 
whole  food-producing  industry.    The  final  success  oi  an  organized 

opposition  to  tlio.se  provisions  of  the  law  here  referred  to  will  not 


ingredients   of  the  package  will  insure  the  food  reaching  the  con- 
sumer in  a  healthful  condition  or  prevent  it'from  deteriorating  on 

his  hands." 

Must  of  the  editors  seem  in  doubt  which  side  to  believe  and  re- 
sort to  a  non-committal  attitude,  concluding,  however,  as  the  New 

York   rimes  does  : 

"  Dr.  Wiley  may  or  may  not  have  been  mistaken  on  the  one  trivial 
question  of  benzoate  of  soda.  At  worst  he  only  gave  the  public 
instead  of  the  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  while 
that  is  the  blackest  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  the  pub- 
lic itself  will  take  a  different  view  of  his  course." 

"Dr.  Wiley  has  not  been  discredited,"  says  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post: 

"  Preservatives  must  be  forbidden  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  used  to  make  unwholesome  food  presentable.  Benzoic 
acid  and  some  derivatives  are,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  used  in  the 
preparation  of  good  foods  ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  that  the  canning 
factories  love  them.  They  would  like  to  market  stale  meat,  de- 
cayed fruit,  and  half-cooked  provender.  And  if  they  can  turn  the 
public  off  the  scent  of  these  by  keeping  our  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
servative instead  of  on  the  stuff  preserved,  they  will  soon  be  pay- 
ing higher  dividends." 


u  iM  n  I  .,■■>.  .mi.  u  uhlngtoD,  l>.  C. 
CHIEF   OF    THB     BUREAU    OF   CHEMISTRY   AT   WORK. 

I)r  Wiley,  in  his  experiments  and  rulings  on  the  purity  of  foods,  '"has 
given  the  public,  instead  of  the  manufacturer,  the  benefit  of  the  donbt." 

only  cause  in  itself  irreparable  injury  to  the  reputation  and  stand- 
ing of  the  legitimate  food-producing  interests  of  the  country,  but 
will  tend  to  cause  a  great  industry  to  revert  to  the  deplorable  state 
existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  a  national  food  law,  to  its  great 
disparagement  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Whatever  its  attitude  on  the  ben/.oate-of-soda  question,  the  press 
seem     pretty    nearly    agreed    that    Dr.    Wiley 
should  stay  where  he  is,  an  example  being  The 
Medical  Record  which  says  : 

"This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  pure-food 
crusade,  and  the  immense  good  that  Dr.  Wiley 
has  done  and  is  doing  should  not  be  nullified 
by  his  mistaken  zeal  in  one  direction.  The 
country  is  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  it  would 
be   nothing  short    of    a   calamity   were    his   scr- 

io  be  lost  merely  because-  he  occasion- 
ally falls  short  of  perfection." 

Tin-  Washington  Post  makes  this  argument 
for  the  presei  \  ative  : 

"Those  manufacturers  who   have  used  ben- 
oda   in  their  prepared  foods  claim 
that  it  is  absolute!}  .is  a  preserva- 

tive of  certain  foods  which  are  naturally  in- 
clined   to    deteriorate.      They    have    further 

Claimed,  ami  produced  figures  in  substantia- 
tion oi  ti  ■  •  nt.  that  since  tin-  pure- 
food  law-  prohibited  the  use  of  preservatives 
in  the  manufacture  of  prepared  foods,  pto- 
main  poisoning  ha  In 
some  stairs  it  is  alleged  that  the  ini  I 
been  more  than  300  pei  cent.  .  .  .  Only  some 
non-deleterious    preservative   mixl  with    the 


THE  "WIRELESS"   ROBBING  THE  SEA 
OF  ITS  TERRORS 

T^  LEVEN  years  ago,  when  La  Bourgogte  sank  after  acollision 
■■— '  off  Sable  Island,  carrying  more  than  five  hundred  persons 
to  the  bottom,  two  days  elapsed  before  a  few  survivors  reached 
shore  in  a  small  boat  with  the  first  news  of  the  disaster.  A  lew 
days  ago,  when  the  Florida  rammed  the  Republic  in  a  blind  fog 
off  Nantucket,  in  ten  minutes'  time  the  Republic's  "win 
operator  had  sent  out  "the  ambulance  call  of  the  sea,"  and  soon 
from  all  quarters  within  a  two-hundred-mile  radius  ships  were 
groping  their  way  through  the  fog  to  the  rescue,  and  each  step  of 
the  hidden  drama  was  being  reported  to  an  anxious  country. 
Altho  the  thirty-eight  hours  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
collision  and  the  sinking  of  the  Republic  were  crowded  with  inci- 
dent and  suspense,  no  lives  were  lost  except  those  of  the  three 
sailors  and  three  passengers  killed  by  the  first  impact  "  It  is  the 
most  reassuring  of  all  ocean  disasters."  remarks  the  Springfield 
Republican,  while  on  every  side  the  result  is  declared  a  triumph 


CATTA1NS   COl'RAi 


( in  the  left  i-  Captain  Saalby,  of  the  Kefiublii .  who  stayed  with  his  ship  until  it  sank,  and  after  half 
an  houi  in  the  water  was  picked  up  by  the  aid  <■!  lean  Mights  In  the  center  is  Captain  Ranson,  of  the 
Baltic,  who  brought  to  port  the  passengers  oi  ix>t i>  injured  ships,  some  1.500  In  number  <  >n  the  right, 
in  uniform,  is  Captain  Ruspini.oi  the  FJdrida,  who  took  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Republic  on 
board  his  own  crippled  ship  until  the  Bcdtit  came  to  the  rescue 
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The  hole  in  the  side  of  the  Republic  is  covered  with  sail-cloth.  Altho  the  injury  extended  into  the  engine-room  and  below  the  water-line,  her  watertight 
bulkheads  kept  her  afloat  for  more  than  thirty-eight  hours.  The  iron  bow  of  the  Florida  was  crumpled  back  for  thirty  feet,  but  she  reached  port  safely  under 
her  own  steam. 

THE   "REPUBLIC"   AND   THE   "FLORIDA"    AFTER    THE    COLLISION. 


for  wireless  telegraphy  and  water-tight  bulkheads.  Thanks  to  the 
former,  a  ship  need  no  longer  be  a  lone  voyager  facing  the  perils 
of  the  deep  with  no  help  within  hail  ;  and  thanks  to  the  latter, 
sinking  can  be  delayed  if  not  prevented,  even  in  the  case  of  so  seri- 
ous an  injury  as  that  which  laid  open  the  vitals  of  the  Republic. 
Moreover,  as  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  had  the  Florida 
also  been  fitted  with  a  wireless  apparatus,  the  collision  could  not 
have  taken  place.  As  it  is,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  the 
incident  stands  as  "a  unique  marvel  of  an  age  amazingly  new," 
since  "tongues  have  been  given  to  the  tall  ships  and  those  silences 
over  ocean  have  been  broken  which  were  allies  to  the  age-old 
demons  of  wreck."  Its  lesson  is  in  no  way  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  injured  Florida  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  make 
her  way  to  port  with  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Republic  on 
board,  had  they  not,  together  with  her  own  passengers,  been  again 
transferred  to  the  Baltic.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger : 

"  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  wireless  actually  prevented  a  disaster 
in  this  case.  The  Florida,  which  rammed  the  Republic,  eventually 
came  up  with  the  damaged  ship  again 
in  the  fog,  and  took  off  the  passenger^, 
but  the  accident  demonstrates  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  wireless 
would  have  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic  even  if  the  Florida  had 
gone  on  her  way  or  had  been  sunk. 
The  possibilities  of  the  wireless  are 
clearly  exhibited,  and  every  seagoer 
and  every  man  interested  in  the  ship- 
ping business  in  the  world  has  a 
greater  feeling  of  confidence  since  the 
accident  to  the  Republic." 

Already  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  make  the  installation 
of  wireless  telegraphy  compulsory  on 
all  sea-going  ships  carrying  fifty  or 
more  passengers  over  routes  of  five 
hundred  or  more  miles  and  using  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  idea 
finds  strong  support  in  the  press. 
"The  wireless  telegraph  is  the  only 
device  which  can  conquer  the  fog," 
remarks  the  Buffalo  Times.  Says 
the  New  York  Globe : 


paratus  that  will  apprize  other  vessels  of  its  nearness  is  a  semi- 
derelict.  The  general  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  or  wireless  tele- 
phony means  a  reduction  of  the  risk  of  collision  to  an  almost 
negligible  minimum." 

Since  the  Florida-Republic  collision,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch, the  Navy  Department  has  opened  bids  for  a  wireless  tower 
in  Washington  which  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  ships  at 
sea  to  a  distance  of  3,000  miles. 

A  phase  of  the  accident  which  may  puzzle  the  neurologist  is  thus 
touched  on  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"While  doleful  talk  about  the  alarming  increase  of  bad  nerves  is 
being  passed  about,  some  1,600  men,  women,  and  children  on  two 
colliding  ships  calmly  get  up  in  a  black  night  fog  and',  without  a 
sign  of  panic,  await  their  turn  at  the  life-boats.  Only  one  man  is 
even  suspected  of  losing  his  head  ;  but,  then,  he  is  a  writer  of  sea- 
tales,  and  needs  hysteria  in  his  business.  .  .  .  People  seem  to  be 
just  a  shade  steadier  than  ever  before.  Is  it  because  the  yellow 
journal  has  so  habituated  the  race  to  cataclysms  that  men  face  the  real 
event  as  calmly  as  they  do  the  imaginary  ones  in  the  scare-heads? " 


PRAISED   IN   CONGRESS 
AS  A    HERO. 


"There  is  a  regular  service  to  re- 
move derelicts  from  the  paths  of  the 
ocean.    A  vessel  not  equipped  with  ap- 


WIRELESS    ROOM   ON   THE  "REPUBLIC,"   FROM  WHICH   THE  OUTER   WALL 
WAS  TORN   BY  THE  COLLISION. 

Said  Representative  Boutell  on  the  floor  of  Congress :  "  I  believe  that  every  one  who  read  the  accounts  of  the 
collision  and  the  jeopardy  in  which  occupants  of  the  two  ships  were  placed  and  the  way  in  which  the  news  reached 
the  rescuers  felt  that  there  was  one  silent  actor  in  the  tragedy  whose  name  should  be  immortalized. 

"  I  refer  to  the  Marconi  operator  of  the  Republic,  who  had  the  cool  head  and  steady  hand  to  send  forth  on  the 
willing  wings  of  air  the  message  of  disaster  that  saved  hundreds  of  lives  and  the  message  of  deliverance  that  relieved 
thousands  of  anxious  hearts.     His  name  is  John  R.  Binns.     He  is  known  to  several  members  of  this  House. 

•'  'Jack  '  Binns  has  given  to  the  world  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  heroism  that  dwells  on  seas  in  many  who  are 
doing  quiet,  unnoticed  work  in  life." 
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CUBA  WALKS  ALONE  AGAIN 

ON  January  28,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Cuban  pa- 
triot. Jose*  Marti,  the  government  of  Cuba  was  turned  over 
again  to  the  Cubans  by  the  United  States.  There  was  none  of 
the  pomp  ot  the  first  withdrawal  in  iooj,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  the  J'alma  government  in  1906.  But  in  1909  a  chastened  gov- 
ernment with  a  new  president  and  a  new  congress  is  left  on  a  far 
surer  looting  and,  in  addition,  a  cynical  world  which  has  said  the 
United  States  would  never  withdraw,  is  utterly  disproved.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  withdrawal,  undoubtedly,  was  that 
part  of  Governor  Magoon's  address  in  which  he  set  forth  clearly 
the  terms  under  which  the  administration  was  turned  over: 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  considers  that  the  second  article  of  the  appendix  of  the 
Constitution  of  Cuba  forbids  Cuba  to  assume  or  contract  any  pub- 
lic debt  in  excess  of  or  in  addition  to  the  debt  already  contracted 
or  authorized  by  now  existing  laws  and  now  existing  decrees  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  that  the  United  States  will  not 
uize  <>r  concede  to  be  a  valid  obligation  of  Cuba  any  bond  or 
evidence  of  debt  which  may  be  issued  in  violation  of  this  under- 
standing. I  am  further  directed  by  the  President  to  declare  that 
it  is  the  final  and  conclusive  determination  and  decision  of  the 
provisional  government  that  all  claims  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
of  liberation  have  been  fully  satisfied  and  discharged  by  the  exe- 
cution of  existing  laws,  ~nd  Cuba  remains  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion or  indebtedness  in  respect  thereof;  and  that  the  declaration 
hereinbefore  contained  in  respect  of  the  increase  of  the  Cuban 
debt  specifically  and  especially  applies  to  any  attempt  to  create  an 
indebtedness  for  the  discharge  of  such  alleged  or  pretended  obli- 
gation." 

The  new  Cuban  president,  Jose"  Miguel  Gomez,  showed  clearly 
that  he  understood  the  terms  and  concluded  : 

"Once  again  we  are  masters  of  our  fate,  and  there  is  not  a  Cuban 
heart  but  swears  to  maintain  for  all  time  the  newly  acquired  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  and  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  feel  the 
indest  gratitude  toward  those  who,  after  governing  them, 
have  faithfully  performed  their  agreement  and  now  leave  us  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  sovereignty." 

<  M  President  Gomez,  the  Washington  Post  says  that  first  of  all 
he  was  fairly  elected  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  : 

"  He  is  a  Cuban   of  the  better  sort,  neither  alienated  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  foreign  sympathies  nor  antagonistic  to  for- 


eign benefits  by  reason  of  insular  prejudice.  He  has  proved  Ids 
patriotism  on  many  occasions  in  most  substantial  fashion.  He 
has  traits  of  firmness  and  decision  which  would  have  been  of  in- 
valuable service  to  President  Palma.  And  he  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  Cuba  since  the  Spanish 
war.  The  rocks  which  split  the  first  Cuban  government  are  now 
plainly  charted,'  and  the  new  helmsman  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  them." 

Cuba  is  now  to  be  put  to  the  test.  Free  Cuba,  says  the  New 
York  World,  does  not  mean  merely  a  Cuba  free  from  revolution 
but  a  Cuba  where  the  laws  govern  and  the  majority  rules.  The 
Times  adopts  a  pessimistic  tone,  asserting  that  "the  great  major- 
ity of  property  owners  of  Cuba  regret  our  present  withdrawal," 
and  have  little  confidence  that  a  stable  government  can  be  main- 
tained. 

It  adds  :  "We  shall  be  gratified  if  their  fears  prove  groundless. 
But  if  the  Cubans  fail  this  time  we  shall  be  obliged  to  establish 
over  them  a  government  that  will  not  fail.  Intermittent  inter- 
vention is  not  at  all  to  our  liking.  The  reflection  that,  after  all, 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  patience  ought  to  give  them  moderation  and 
self-control.  If  their  Republic  topples  over  again  and  we  are 
forced  once  more  to  intervene,  we  shall  stay." 


COAST  PRESS  ON   BARRING  ASIATICS 

'  I  "HE  determined  effort  the  President  is  making  to  discourage 
-*■  the  anti  Oriental  legislation  in  the  Californian  assembly 
is  receiving  most  encouraging  support,  not  only  from  Governor 
Gillett,  but  also  from  the  press  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
Among  other  communications  the  President  has  sent  a  telegram 
stating  that  the  only  one  of  the  bills  now  before  the  California 
legislature  which  he  and  Mr.  Root  consider  "proper"  is  the  Drew 
bill,  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  real  property  by  aliens.  Before 
the  reception  of  the  President's  second  relay  of  protesting  corre- 
spondence, and  governed  presumably  by  a  strong,  local  public 
opinion  derogatory  to  the  passage  of  the  bills  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  by  the  President's  earlier  solicitations.  Governor  Gillett  had 
used  his  influence  in  securing  a  delay  in  the  consideration  of  all 
anti-Oriental  bills.  He  also  intimates  his  intention  to  veto  any 
legislation  of  this  order  for  the  present. 


1.  the  \'-w  York  Herald. 
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I  ret  Icon  I'll  have  to  gel  oul  and  walk 
Hagsr  in  tin-  Seattle 


BREAKING    lloMI.    TIES, 
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EMBARRASSING. 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News 

UNCLE    SAM'S 

Altho  a  good  majority  of  the  Pacific  coast  newspapers  com- 
mend the  Governor's  stand,  they  almost  invariably  base  their  posi- 
tion on  expediency.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  real 
significance  of  the  questions  at  hand.  "  The  whole  affair  is  a 
matter  of  tiding  over  a  situation  that  has  menacing  possibilities  ; 
the  question  is  simply  one  of  ordinary  prudence,"  says  the  San 
Diego  Union;  and  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  while  hinting 
that  some  points  in  the  controversy  may  be  "worthy  of  future  con- 
sideration," believes  that  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  mooted 
laws  would  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  "ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  a  first 
vote."     The  Argonaut  discusses  the  situation  further  : 

"If  the  final  onus  of  responsibility  for  legislation  of  this  kind 
rested  upon  California,  if  the  resulting  diplomatic  correspondence 
devolved  upon  the  State,  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  Federal  Government  alone  that  would  be 
called  upon  to  handle  whatever  diplomatic  consequences  might 
ensue,  and  it  would  be  called  upon  to  do  this  at  a  time  of  consid- 
erable delicacy  when  the  interests  of  the  nation  will  not  be  served 
by  quarrels  of  any  kind,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  California 
may  have  a  technical  right  to  pass  any  laws  that  she  pleases  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct moral  obligation  upon  her  and  upon  all  other  States  to  refrain 
from  initiating  disputes  with  foreign  countries  that  must  from  their 
very  nature  pass  for  settlement  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  propriety  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation  in  such  matters  and  the  diplomatic  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  evident  enough. 

"The  authorities  at  Washington  have  not  shown  themselves  to 
be  lax  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration.  The  President,  it 
is  true,  displayed  at  one  time  an  unfortunate  failure  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  situation  in  its  earlier  stages,  while  his  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Metcalf's  lofty  and  inaccurate  generalities  was 
deeply  resented  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Probably  the  genesis  of 
the  bills  now  before  the  legislature  is  to  be  found  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  dissatisfaction  that  was  aroused  by  the  President's 
message,  and  while  that  dissatisfaction  is  natural  enough  and  right 
enough,  it  should  not  goto  the  point  of  reopening  a  wound  that  is 
healing  healthily  or  involving  the  nation  in  a  needless  or  inoppor- 
tune dispute.  The  fact  remains  that  Japanese  immigration  has 
been  largely  curtailed  if  it  has  not  been  stopt  altogether,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  an  insincerity  in  the  avowed  wish 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  keep  her  coolies  at  home.  We 
have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  end  of  the  annoyance  is  in 
sight  and  that  Mr.  Root's  sagacity  has  achieved  its  end  with  a 


CALIFORNIA'S    MISFIT. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


INFANT    TERROR. 


minimum  of  friction.  The  legislature  at  Sacramento  was  already 
prepared  to  adopt  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy  before  the 
President's  speech  on  the  question  of  his  message  to  the  Governor 
was  made  known.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  letter 
from  the  President  is  couched  in  moderate  terms  and  free  from  the 
scolding  note  that  was  dominant  in  his  last  message  on  the  Japan- 
ese immigration  and  school  problems." 

All  of  the  editorial  comment,  however,  is  not  in  as  close  sympa- 
thy with  the  feeling  of  the  President  and  Governor.  The  Oakland 
Tribune  argues  that  in  all  probability  the  President's  interference 
at  the  present  time  "will  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  forces 
which  favor  the  passage  of  these  bills,"  and  the  San  Francisco 
Globe  remarks  that  "  Californians  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  pro- 
tecting the  State  from  the  intrusion  of  cheap  foreign  labor  by  any 
cry  from  Washington  that  the  Jap  goblins  '11  git  us  if  we  go  out  in 
the  dark."     To  quote  The  Globe  further  : 

"We  have  lived  long  enough  with  the  Japanese  to  know  some- 
thing about  them,  long  enough  to  discover  that  the  yellow  peril  is 
a  painted  hoax.  The  history  of  the  orchards,  the  mining-camps, 
and  the  tenderloin  shows  that  one  Californian  is  easily  the  equal 
of  three  Japs  ;  this  is  true  in  rough-and-tumble  or  with  a  gun.  A 
Jap  is  the  worst  marksman  in  the  world  ;  he  is  about  as  accurate 
with  a  pistol  as  a  woman  with  a  brick.  When  a  brawl  is  on  in 
which  a  Jap  has  a  part,  the  innocent  bystander  and  the  Jap  gener- 
ally make  the  sum-total  of  the  list  of  casualties. 

"The  native  Californian  knows  how  to  estimate  the  Jap  coolie 
at  his  true  worth  ;  he  has  worked  with  him  and  fought  with  him. 
He  represents  an  inferior  race.  The  coolie  has  the  instincts  of  a 
wolf  ;  he  eats  like  a  wolf,  lives  like  a  wolf,  and  fights  like  a  wolf — 
and  he  never  attacks  the  California  bear  except  when  he  is  one  of 
a  pack 

"California  is  a  sovereign  State;  she  retained  a  certain  inde- 
pendence when  she  became  a  part  of  the  Union;  this  indepen- 
dence reserves  to  her  the  right  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the  in- 
trusion of  unwelcome  visitors.  In  this  our  position  is  plain;  we 
expect  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  Japanese  coolie.  We  will 
welcome  a  commercial  invasion  and  we  are  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  threats  of  a  hostile  attack. 

"  President  Roosevelt  has  sent  a  communication  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  that  the  I.ational  Government  is  settling  this  question 
of  the  coolie  invasion  direct  with  Japan.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  is  true ;  all  that  we  ask  is  that  it  be  settled  by  the  exclu 
sion  of  the  coolies.  But  we  have  heard  too  much  of  this  threat 
that  if  we  bar  our  gates  Japan  will  blow  them  open ;  we  are  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  that  kind  of  a  gale." 
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FIGHT  FOR  DIRECT    PRIMARIES  IN 
NEW  YORK 

■*Tr*HE  hit  boss  flutters."  comments  an  editorial  observer  of 
A  Governor  Hughes's  fight  for  the  popular  or  primary  sys- 
tem of  nomination— a  reform  already  adopted  in  fourteen  States 
of  the  Union.  Under  the  old  system  of  caucus  and  convention, 
according  to  its  critics, it  takes  nothing  short  of  a  moral  revolu- 
tion to  "beat  the  machine."  The  working  of  this  "travesty  of 
representation"  is  thus  pithily  described  by  the  New  York  Press; 
"Either  the  State  boss,  if  there  is  one.  or  the  local  boss,  orders 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  man,  and  he  is  nominated  by  the  dummy 
delegates";  or  else  "occasionally  there  is  a  free-for-all  in  which 
the  man  with  the  biggest  barrel  induces  the  delegates  to  listen  to 
his  claim."  Says  the  Governor  himself,  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  1  [ughes  Alliance  : 

"  Experience  shows  that  under  the  present  system  the  voters  of 
the  party,  except  there  is  some  mighty  upheaval,  have  very  little 
to  say.  and  when  one  or  more  get  into  control  of  the  machinery 
they  control  the  nominations  and  virtually  appoint  those  who  will 
stand  as  the  party  representatives.  This  is  not  representative 
government." 

In  answer  to  an  argument  that  had  been  made  much  of  by  his 
opponents,  that  the  elimination  of  the  nominating  convention  was 
a  step  toward  overthrowing  representative  government,  he  said  : 

"  Representative  government  is  government  through  representa- 
tives. We  choose  officers  to  do  for  us  what  we  can  not  do,  or  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  undertake  ourselves.  Now  if  we  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor by  direct  vote  of  the  people  how  is  it  a  subversion  of  repre- 
sentative government  for  the  enrolled  voters  of  a  party  to  choose 
their  candidate  for  Governor  by  direct  vote?  If  we  elect  an 
Assemblyman  in  an  assembly  district  by  direct  vote  of  the  voters 
in  that  district,  why  should  not  the  members  of  the  party  in  that 
district  decide  directly  who  should  be  their  representative  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  ?  Is  the  one  any  the  less  representa- 
tive government  than  the  other  ?  " 

When  the  Governor,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  this  reform 
during  his  campaign  for  reelection,  reiterated  his  allegiance  to  it 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  early  in  January,  the  State  bosses 
were  not  slow  to  take  up  the  challenge.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
resultant  battle  will  surpass  those  of  the  two  previous  years  over 
the  Public-Service  Law  and  the  Antigambling  Law.  Direct  nomi- 
nation, according  to  (Governor  Hughes,  is  but  another  step  in  the 
evolution  of  popular  government.  The  primary  originated  in  the 
caucus,  which  by  reason  of  its  unrepresentative  character  was  soon 
made  elective.  Then  this  elective  caucus  slowly  evolved  into  the 
nominating  convention,  at  first  very  informal,  but  gradually  con- 
trolled by  law,  until  to-day  the  primary  tends  to  become  essentially 
another  election.  The  last  step  in  the  evolution  is  the  direct 
primary. 

1 1.  New  York  the  press  is  sharply  divided  on  the  issue.  The 
Evening  Post,  which  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
.  is  heartily  with  him  on  this  issue  of  greater  democracy.     I  .■  • 


ing through  the  inaugural  messages  of  the  Governors  in  the  direct- 
primary  States  and  the  final  messages  of  the  retiring  Governors, 
The  Post  finds  that  they  "have  invariably  exprest  hearty  approval 
of  direct  nominations,"  the  only  recommendations  being  "changes 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  (iovernor  Hughes  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage." The  Mail  thinks  that  "it  is  necessary  only  to  state  the 
situation  actually  existing  to  have  a  complete  case  made  out  for 
direct  nominations."  while  The  Press  predicts  victory  despite  "the 
allied  bosses  and  special  interests." 

On  the  other  hand,  'Phe  Sun  breezily  points  out  the  cases  of 
Senators  Davis  in  Arkansas,  Stephenson  in  Wisconsin.  Chamber- 
lain in  Oregon,  and  Stone  in  Missouri  as  examples  of  how  direct 
primaries  break  down.     This  is  the  style  of  argument : 

"The  buffoon  and  ignoramus  'popular  '  Senator  from  Arkansas  ; 
the  rich  suspect  in  Wisconsin;  does  Governor  Hughes  put  away 
from  him  such  ungracious  practical  and  actual  manifestations  of 
the  'reform  '  and  dream  of  direct  nominations  simply  as  they  ap- 
pear to  his  own  honorable  and  austere  spirit  ?" 

Phe  Times  figures  out  that  in  this  State  the  proposed  reform 
would  only  put  the  reins  more  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  bosses, 
because  the  three  most  populous  centers — New  York  City,  Erie 
County,  and  Monroe  County — are  the  special  strongholds  of  the 
machine.     "The  (iovernor,"  it  adds,  "deludes  himself." 

To  which  Phe  Tribune  replies  that  nevertheless  reformers  like 
Winston  Churchill  and  Everett  Colby  are  in  favor  of,  and  the 
bosses  are  still  bitterly  opposed  to,  the  reform,  and  remarks  sar- 
castically :  "  If  Tlie  Pimes's  article  had  only  been  written  a  decade 
sooner  this  country  might  have  been  spared  from  going  on  and  de- 
livering itself  'irrevocably  '  into  the  hands  of  the  bosses  against  the 
bosses'  will." 

When  last  week  Senator-elect  Root  made  his  declaration  of 
political  faith  to  the  New  York  legislature  his  audience  listened 
eagerly  for  any  hint  of  his  attitude  toward  direct  nominations. 
They  had  to  be  content,  however,  to  deduce  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject as  best  they  could  from  his  avowed  opposition  to  the  direct 
election  of  Senators.     On  that  subject  he  said  : 

"  I  am  opposed  to  the  direct  election  of  Senators  as  I  am  opposed 
to  the  initiative  and  referendum  because  these  things  are  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  people  can  not  elect  legislatures  whom  they  trust. 
They  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  attempt  to  elect 
trustworthy  and  competent  State  legislatures,  but  if  you  abandon 
that  attempt,  if  you  begin  to  legislate  or  to  amend  constitutions 
upon  that  theory  what  becomes  of  all  the  other  vast  powers  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  maintaining  the  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  ?  " 

It  is  noticed,  however,  that  Mr.  Root  did  not  say  that  he  opposed 
the  popular  nomination  of  Senators.     In  opening  the  Republican 

State  Convention  at  Saratoga  last  summer,  he  declared  : 

"  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  believe  that  the  selection  of  legis- 
lative candidates  by  direct  primaries  would  be  a  material  Improve- 
ment, and  would  greatly  increase  the  sense  of  immediate  responsi- 
bility to  their  constituents  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  legislature." 


TOPICS    IN  BRIEF 


Tin.  c  Q   I)  signal  at  sea ii  equivalent  to  P.  D.  Q.  on  land      Huston  Herald. 

Cab  England  better  now.     She  is  I 

quently.     Philadelphia  I 

In  like  .i  lion  thii  time,  ai  a  compliment  to  the 
Afrii  ;m  expedition.    -Atlanta  Constitution. 

Nkw  Yokk  bat  adopt  taking,'  W 

the  matter  with  Wall  Stv  timet  have  l  banged.     Chicago 

News. 

Bubo 

might    now    take    ■   look    at    *  \Yw    York    State.  —  New 

York  Post. 

It  is  difficult  tometimi  Ueving  that  old  Mr.  Fahrenheit  made 

take  in  not  locatil  mt.— Chicago 

Record-Herald. 


Wn\i  is  needed  is  ■  seismograph  that  will  give  timely  warning  of  disturb- 
in  Washington.     Boston  Herald. 

By  the  way.  those  hatters  that  struck  are  makers  of  men's  hats.     This  world 

is  full  of  disappointments.     Cleveland  Leader. 

No,  Mr    Taft  has  not  broken  the  solid  South — he  has  simply  melted  it  down 
until  it  resembles  a  kettle  of  sirup      Washington  Post 

WBDDINO    rings    seem    to    tx-    B    particularly   safe    investment        A   court   has 
decided   that    they  can  not   Ik-   taken   for  debt.      Chicago    \- 

Hon  i<ii  down    Gentlemen,  I  ili<ln't  <l<>  it.     I  had  a  I  to  iio  it  if 

I  did.     It  all  grows  out  of  the  President's  hatred  of  me      Eiarriman  is  worse 

than  I  am       B.  K.  T.— Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  Taft's  salary  $100,000  a  year, 

because  those  caddy  boys  an  I   grasping  persons  you  ever  saw.— 

Washington  Post 
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DEATH  PENALTY  RESTORED  IN  FRANCE 

THE  guillotine  has  again  been  sot  up  in  France.  Four  mur- 
derers were  executed  at  Bethune  in  Pas-de-Calais  recently. 
amid  scenes  which  call  forth  in  the  newspapers  expressions  of  re- 
gret that  the  French  President  has  changed  his  mind.  On  signing 
the  death-warrants  Mr.  Fallieres  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If 
France  wants  blood,  she  shall  have  it."     The  incidents  of  a  public 


Fallieres — "  Throw  her  out,  or  we  shall  be  dragged  out  ourselves!'' 

— Amstrrdamtner. 

execution  at  Bethune  as  detailed  in  the  Liberty  (Paris)  were  cer- 
tainly revolting.  Jeers  assailed  the  ears  of  the  condemned,  the 
saloons  were  open  all  night,  and  the  executioner  was  greeted  with 
the  cry  "Bravo,  Deibler  !  "  It  is  agreed  by  French  statesmen  and 
journalists  that  acts  of  murder  and  violence  have  been  frightfully 
common  in  France  since  the  guillotine  stopt  its  work.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  petitions  have  been  pouring  into  the  central  gov- 
ernment, clamoring  for  the  revival  of  the  death  penalty.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Fallieres  have  been  forced  to  submit,  altho  the  opinion 
of  the  former,  as  exprest  in  the  Aurore  (Paris),  has  never  really 
changed.     We  quote  his  words  as  follows  : 

"I  feel  an  inexpressible  disgust  for  an  administrative  murder 
committed  in  spite  of  personal  repugnance  by  officials  acting  upon 
order.  The  spectacle  of  all  these  men  grouped  together  to  kill 
one  man  under  the  command  of  other  officials,  who  are  quietly 
asleep  at  the  time,  revolts  me,  as  a  piece  of  horrible  cowardice. 
The  murderer's  act  was  that  of  a  savage.  His  execution  by  the 
guillotine  strikes  me  as  a  low  kind  of  vengeance.  I  can  understand 
savages  being  savage.  But  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  the 
fact  that  civilized  men  of  good  education  are  not  content  with  hin- 
dering the  wrong-doing  of  the  malefactor,  but  virtuously  insist  upon 
cutting  him  in  two,  is  that  we  are  reverting  to  a  primitive  state." 

The  Ganlois  (Paris)  thinks  that  capital  punishment  should  be 
maintained,  but  agrees  with  the  Soleil  (Paris)  that  such  scenes  as 
those  at  Bethune  are  abominable.  Executions  should  be  private. 
To  quote : 

"If  an  execution  is  carried  on  in  private  and  in  presence  of  a 
limited  and  select  number  of  persons,  journalists  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  clearly  exactly  what  happened  and 
their  account  of  the  incident  would  gain  in  accuracy  and  impress- 
iveness,  altho  it  might  be  less  fanciful  and  imaginative.  It  would 
convey  a  lesson  well  calculated  to  affect  those  who  were  not  pres- 
ent, and  make  them  realize  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  expiated." 

The  death  penalty  as  "the  problem  of  the  hour  in  penal  matters  " 
is  discust  at  some  length  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  the 
eminent  French  criminologist  Henry  Joly.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  times  like  the  present,  "when  there  appears  in 
society  a  recrudescence  of  ferocious  and  bestial  criminality,  which 
thinks  nothing  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  laughs  at  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  whose  feebleness  is  palpable,"  "the  supreme  rights 
of  society  must  be  energetically  asserted." 


This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Temps  (Paris)  and  Other  con- 
servative, monarchical,  and  ultramontane  journals,  but  the  social- 
ist organs  have  quite  contrary  views.  As  Mr.  Jaures,  in  the 
Humaniti (Paris),  exclaims : 

"You  have  committed  murder.  I  will  murder  you  !  A  maxim  of 
barbarism  !  Practically  a  denial  of  every  social  institution.  It 
reduces  the  problem  of  crime  and  punishment  to  a  war  between 
the  criminal  and  this  so-called  justice.  .  .  .  The  socialist  work- 
ingman  knows  that  such  a  war  could  have  only  one  conclusion — a 
social  transformation  in  which  the  only  professional  murderers, 
the  capitalists,  would  all  be  brought  to  the  guillotine." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TIMES  GROWING  HARDER   IN  BRITAIN 

THE  British  Government  is  at  present  confronted  with  a  diffi- 
culty which  every  month  grows  more  aggravated.  The  re- 
assuring and  optimistic  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
somewhat  dismal  figures  published  in  The  Board  of  Trade 
Labor  Gazette.  On  the  number  of  the  unemployed  for  the  past 
ten  years  we  read  : 

"The  general  decline  in  employment,  which  began  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1907,  continued  in  1908,  and  altho  there 
was  some  slight  improvement  during  November  and  December, 
employment  at  the  end  of  1908  was,  it  is  stated,  worse  than  at  the 
end  of  any  year  since  1892.  The  prolonged  disputes  in  the  engi- 
neering and  shipbuilding  trades  and  in  the  cotton  trade  adversely 
affected  employment  at  many  establishments  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  disputes. 

"  Returns  relating  to  over  600,000  members  of  trade-unions  show 
that  the  mean  of  the  percentages  of  members  returned  as  unem- 
ployed at  the  end  of  each  month  of  1908  was  7.8,  as  compared  with 
3.7  in  1907,  3.6  in  1906,  and  5.0  in  1905.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
percentages  of  unemployed  in  the  period  of  1898-1908  are  shown 
below  : 

1898 2.8 

i8qq 2.0 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


2.5 

3-3 
4.0 

4-7 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


6.0 
5.0 
3-6 

3-7 
7-8 


"The mean  of  the  monthly  percentage  for  the  metal,  engineering, 
and  shipbuilding  group  of  trades  was  12.6  in  1908." 

The  appended  chart  shows  the  position  of  the  unemployed 
month  by  month  for  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  respectively. 
We  take  the  valuations  indicated  from  an  article  in  The  Board 
of  Trade  Labor  Gazette  (London),  which  the  London  Standard 
styles  "sufficiently  painful  reading." 
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CHART   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   IN    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  broken  lines  show  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  1907, 
indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left.  The  continuous  lines  show  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  in  1908. 
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DISTANT  GLIMPSES  OF  OUR  POLITICAL 
LIGHTNING 

AS  spectators  sometimes  watch  the  brilliant  reflections  of  light- 
ning that  is  playing  beyond  the  horizon,  and  wonder  what  a 
terrific  storm  is  raging  there,  so  the  European  editors  are  eying 
the  distant  disturbance  in  Washington  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol.  Some  dismiss  it  as  mere  "heat  lightning  "  ;  others 
fear  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions.  Whoever  suffers,  thinks  the 
London  Times,  it  will  not  be  President  Roosevelt.  The  opposi- 
tion make  no  "  effective  points  against  the  President,"  but  "exhaust 
the  vials  of  their  wrath  in  abusing  him,"  remarks  this  paper,  but 
"so  t.ir  as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned,  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  never  in  more  assured  possession  of 
the  love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  the  people  than  in  these  stormy 
d.ivs  of  his  closing  Administration." 

but,  in  any  case,  thinks  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  the 
scandal  is  to  be  deplored.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  is  a  pity  for  the  United  States  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  wash  their  dirty  linen  in  public.  The  quarrel  between 
them  is  becoming  indecent.  They  are  calling  one  another  liars 
and  swindlers  in  the  public  hearing.  The  very  words  are  hardly 
avoided.  Both  Senate  and  House  are  bent  on  hitting  the  Presi- 
dent hard  this  time  ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  mind  'a  bit.'  In 
heat  and  rhetoric  either  is  certainly  a  match  for  the  other." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  goes  more  into  detail,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  summed  up  by  the  great  Liberal  organ  of  Northern  Eng- 
land as  follows  : 

"The  Republican  Congress  have  little  to  say  against  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  during  the  course  of  his  Administration  has  done,  for 
he  has  done  little.  Their  quarrel  is  mainly  with  the  way  in  which 
he  has  done  little — with  his  violence,  his  masterfulness,  his  plati- 
tudinizing,  his  assumption  of  moral  superiority,  and  his  reckless- 
ness in  abuse.  They  seem  to  be  determined  to  kill  the  Roosevelt 
legend  even  before  the  Roosevelt  Administration  dies.  That  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  resolve,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  wholly  un- 
deserved, and  certainly  it  is  of  value  to  statesmen  to  have  it  put 


on  record — even  with  some  refinement  of  cruelty — that  even  in 
politics  big  words,  unnecessary  passion,  and  loose  rhetoric  are 
poor  substitutes  for  reason,  study,  quiet  resolution,  and  carefully 
elaborated  action." 

Tlie  President  is  the  creation  of  his  environment,  boldly  asserts 
The  Daily  News  (London),  which  credits  our  Republic  with  being 
an  institution  which  naturally  develops  characters  like  Napoleon 
I.  or  Augustus.     Thus  we  are  told  : 

"The  danger  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  universal  suspicion  to 
which  so  many  institutions  and  personalities  in  American  politics 
are  now  exposed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  accuse  him  of 'Ca.sarism.' 
They  charge  him  with  egotism,  arrogance,  thirst  for  power,  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  conventions  which  limit  a  President's  author- 
ity, and,  above  all,  success  in  building  up  a  'dynasty.'  by  nomi- 
nating a  docile  successor.  It  would  seem  to  us  an  exaggerated 
charge,  were  it  not  obvious  that  certain  conditions  in  the  United 
States  do  obviously,  so  far  as  they  go,  make  for  'Ca?sarism.'  It 
is  when  politicians  are  suspect  and  institutions  corrupt  that  repub- 
lics turn  for  relief  to  the  one  strong  man.  It  was  so  in  ancient 
Rome,  it  was  so  in  the  France  of  last  century.  If  the  alternatives 
were  between  self-government  and  autocracy  no  sane  people  would 
choose  the  latter.  A  democracy  flies  to  that  remedy  only  when  its 
elected  institutions  manifestly  do  not  mean  self-government. 

"To-day  the  suspicion  is  gradually  penetrating  the  American 
mind  that  all  its  elaborate  electoral  machinery  only  serves  to  dis- 
guise the  real  rule  of  the  millionaires  and  the  trusts.  It  trusts 
neither  party,  for  against  both  the  most  damning  charges  can  be 
made.  But  it  does  apparently  think  that  it  can  trust  a  strong  and 
restless  personality  like  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  trust  other  picturesque 
figures  like  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  Bryan.  The  mind  of  a  democracy 
which  is  much  too  busy  to  think  is  not  interested  in  principles, 
but  it  does  like  men.  The  result  is  to  place  an  immense  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  man  of  picturesque  words  or  deeds." 

The  President  has  acted  in  genuine  consistency  with  his  charac- 
ter, declares  The  Standard  (London),  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  say  about  the  matter.     To  quote  : 

"The  retiring  President  acted  more  sun.  and  it  is  perhaps  a  pity 
he  did  so.     The  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath  or  the  guarded 


b v  \  "i    rm    i    i  k  ws 

Spis  i  i  "i  Wai      "  Shall  I  Messina  m.ik.- 

the  nations  stop  and  think  ? "  Punch    London  . 


■a  (  ..in.-,  u.ikr  up,  ni.i  man  ' " 

Death    "  Let  me  rest  awhile.    Pm  jost  back  from  Messina." 

Paxil  i. 
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BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW   OF   THE    STRAIT   OF   MESSINA. 
Showing  the  location  of  the  ill-fated  cities,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  volcano  of  Stromboli. 


statement  that  avoids  provoking  that  passion  has  never  been  among 
his  methods.  He  shares  with  another  great  personage,  much  in 
the  public  eye  at  this  moment,  a  taste  for  frankness  at  the  wrong 
moments.  If  it  is  possible  to  say  a  thing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
offend  everybody  within  earshot,  these  eminent  persons  often  pre- 
fer to  say  it  that  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  conceivable,  might 
have  introduced  a  necessary  reform  without  driving  his  legislature 
frantic  with  rage  and  wounded  dignity.  But  that  would  not  be  the 
Rooseveltian  method,  which  is  at  least  consistent  with  itself  to  the 
end.  It  is  quite  characteristic  that  the  famous  Administration 
should  expire  amid  an  explosion  of  squibs  and  crackers,  with  the 
whole  atmosphere  in  a  sulfurous  and  overheated  condition." 


danger  to  mariners,  but  never  to  this  present  hour  has  so  completely 
indicated  the  aptness  and  reality  of  the  ancient  Greek  fairy  tale." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS 

SPEAKING  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  a  writer 
in  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  reminds  his  readers  that  the  catastro- 
phe occurred  at  the  very  spot  on  which  Homer  placed  his  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  Scylla  was  the  rock  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, Charybdis  the  whirlpool  or  eddying  torrent  of  the  tide  which 
swept  impetuously  through  the  narrow  passage.  Thus  we  are 
told : 

"The  bark  of  Ulysses  was  threatened  on  one  side  by  the  roaring 
billows,  on  the  other  by  the  goring  rock.  The  dogs  of  the  sea 
monster  on  the  shores  of  Calabria  yelled  loudly  and  threateningly. 
The  torrents  of  the  straits  beat  with  fierce  billows  against  them. 
The  fable  was  singularly  fulfilled  in  the  calamity  of  wave  and  rock 
that  reduced  the  Messina  of  our  day  to  ruin  and  deflation.  Not 
only  did  the  unhappy  inhabitants  perish  by  the  overwhelming 
crag,  the  blow  of  tumbling  stone,  and  engulfing  cavern,  but  the 
tidal  wave  rushed  in  upon  them,  sweeping  down  their  shipping, 
their  wharves,  their  storehouses,  and  their  homes.  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  land  and  water,  united  their  forces  to  demolish  and 
ruin  the  lovely  Zancle,  t'>e  city  of  the  sickle,  so  called  by  the 
Cumaean  pirates  who  founded  it  under  that  name  in  allusion  to  the 
circling  shore  of  its  delightful  harbor.  The  immortality  of  the 
Homeric  fable  has  been  once  more  fulfilled  and  emphasized  to 
those  who  navigate  this  strait,  which  has  ever  been  a  place  of 


JAPANESE  PRESS  ON  THE  ENTENTE 

'  I  'HE  renewed  agitation  in  California  against  the  Japanese 
-*-  residents  in  that  State  has  occasioned  much  curiosity  as 
to  what  Japan  thinks  of  the  immigration  question,  and  we  may 
surmise  the  general  feeling  of  the  insular  nation  from  the  edito- 
rials of  the  leading  newspapers  on  the  entente  cordiale  recently 
entered  into  by  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  tone  of  the 
Japanese  press  on  the  entente  singularly  lacks  enthusiasm,  betray- 
ing a  coolness  which  borders  upon  indifference,  if  not  disappoint- 
ment. The  people  of  Japan  had  undoubtedly  expected  that  the 
negotiations  would  settle  once  and  for  all  the  mooted  question  of 
immigration,  besides  denning  the  policies  of  the  two  Powers  in 
regard  to  China  and  Manchuria,  and  would  certainly  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  Japanese  residents  in  America,  if  they  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  do  away  with  the  restriction  virtually  placed  upon 
Japanese  immigration  into  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  much-heralded  notes,  however,  they 
find  their  hopes  blighted,  fbr  the  documents  make  no  reference 
to  such  questions,  but  deal  mainly  with  the  integrity  of  China  and 
the  "open  door."  The  notes  declare  it  to  be  "the  wish  of  the  two 
governments  "  to  promote  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  to  main- 
tain "the  existing  status  quo  "  in  that  region,  to  defend  "equal  op- 
portunity for  commerce  and  industry  in  China,"  to  respect  each 
other's  territorial  possessions,  to  support  "by  all  pacific  means" 
"the  independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle^  of 
equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that 
Empire,"  and,  in  case  these  objects  are  threatened,  "to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to 
what  measures  they  may  consider  it  useful  to  take." 
The   leading  newspapers  of  Japan,  such  as   the  Jiji  and  the 
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Asahi,  think  the  Japanese  policy  in  China  and  Manchuria  is 
so  plain  that  it  requires  no  further  agreement  with  any  nation 
.guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door"  and  the  integ- 
rity of  China:  that  Japan  has  repeatedly  exprest  her  rei 
for  the  status  quo  ol  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the  agreements  with 
•  Britain,  with  France,  and  with  Russia.  What,  then,  they 
ask.  is  the  use  of  entering  into  a  Irish  agreement  with  the  United 
Slates,  a  nation  which,  of  all  great  Powers,  has  the  least  political 
and  commercial  interest  in  China?  If  there  were  any  outstanding 
■  >n  to  be  settled  between  Japan  and  America,  that  question, 
they  believe,  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  Japanese  in  .America.  "Superfluous  as  the  notes 
would  seem  to  us."  says  the  Yorodzu,  one  of  the  most  influential 
newspapers  in  Tokyo,  "we  do  not  hesitate  to  welcome  them,  inas- 
much as  the&are  intended  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  peace 
in  the  Far  East,  for  we  are  second  to  none  in  hoping  that  no  inter- 
I  tal  complications  shall  cloud  the  political  sky  in  that  quarter 

of  the  world." 

The  official  opinion  on  the  immigration  question  may  he  gathered 
from  the  following  utterances  found  in  The  Japan  Tunes,  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  published  in  Tokyo  which  might  be  regarded  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Mikado's  Government  on  diplomatic  ques- 
tions.    At  the  outset  this  journal  says  : 

"The  omission  from  the  entente  with  America  of  any  reference 
to  the  immigration  question  seems  to  have  caused  more  or  less 
disappointment  in  some  quarters.  Seemingly  not  unnatural,  this 
disappointment  will  be  found  not  altogether  reasonable  on  second 
thought." 

The  Japan  Times  holds  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  immi- 
gration question  as  a  pending  affair  between  Japan  and  America, 
and  holds  that  the  understanding  now  in  force  in  regard  to  immi- 
gration is  working  satisfactorily  to  both  sides  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  Japan  to  open  this  question  afresh.     To  quote  its  words  : 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  we  must  choose  between  volun- 
tary restriction  on  the  one  hand  and  exclusion  on  the  other,  and  it 
will  be  mere  boorishness  to  deny  America  the  right  to  enact  such 
a  law.  True,  we  would  rather  a  thousand  times  have  all  Ameri- 
cans fall  in  with  our  way  of  thinking,  namely,  that  our  people  have 
a  perfect  moral  and  legal  right  freely  to  enter  America.  Hut  to 
persuade  others  to  act  —  fanciful  as  they  may  be — against  their 
own  interests,  is  a  most  difficult  task.  In  these  circumstances  we 
think  that  any  betrayal  of  impatience  over  the  question  at  this 
juncture  can  only  end  in  a  result  disadvantageous  to  us." 


It  must  be  added,  however,  that  other  portions  of  the  press  are 
convulsed  with  the  bitterest  anger  over  what  they  style  "the  symp- 
toms of  America's  unfriendliness  for  Japan."  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo)  which  speaks  of  the  Americans  as 
"savages."  lor  wishing  to  drive  Japanese  children  from  their 
Schools.      It  says  : 

"These  Americans  are  a  race  destitute  of  reason.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  San  Francisco  profess  not  to  fear  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  The  American  Government  has  certainlv  a 
riotous  lot  of  blockheads  to  deal  with  in  California.  The  anti- 
Japanese  party  on  the  Pacific  Coast  act  as  if  their  friends  the 
Japanese  were  aftlicted  with  the  plague." — Translations  made  for 
Tim:    LITERARY   DlGJ  -  i. 


RETURN  TO  INDIVIDUALISM  IN  RUSSIA— It  is  curious  to 
notice,  as  a  feature  of  political  evolution,  that  the  institution  of 
the  mir  in  Russia  is  really  communistic  and  therefore  socialistic 
in  character.  The  Russian  peasants  have  actually  been  living  un- 
aware  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  extreme  Socialists,  and  the 
first  movement  of  their  Douma,  child  of  the  revolution,  has  thus 
been  to  return  to  that  individualism  which  is  the  bugbear  of  those 
who  teach  community  of  property  and  abhor  the  theory  of  private 
ownership.  This  is  well  pointed  out  by  Maxime  Kovalevsky  in 
the  Rei' uc  Bleue  (Paris).  The  action  of  the  Right  and  Center  of 
the  Russian  Parliament  must  be  looked  upon  as,  in  a  sense,  re- 
actionary, at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  those  extreme  Russian 
Socialists  who  instituted  so  rabid  a  propaganda  of  revolution. 
Bui  the  Douma,  he  says,  largely  composed  of  nobles  and  land- 
owners, have  set  out  to  abolish  the  mir  in  their  own  interest.  The 
mir,  or  rural  community,  "encourages  the  peasant  in  his  ideas  of 
equality,  in  his  failure  to  respect  the  rights  of  personal  property, 
and  his  desire  to  strip  the  nobility  of  their  land  by  means  of  forci- 
ble expropriation,  accomplished  by  the  State  and  dealing  injustice 
only  to  one  social  class."  But  the  abolition  of  the  mir  may  cause 
equally  striking  changes  in  another  way.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  From  this  point  of  view  the  new  law,  by  establishing  individual 
proprietorship  of  land,  will  become  a  powerful  agent  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ancient  rt;gime  and  will  clear  the  way,  in  the  course 
of  one  or  two  generations,  for  a  serious  shaking  up  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  its  immemorial  institutions,  far  more  serious,  indeed, 
than  anything  we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  three  years." — 
Translation  made Jor  Tut:   LlTERARV    DIGEST. 
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MINERALS  AS  FOOD 

IF  asked  to  enumerate  the  principal  classes  of  foods,  the  ordinary 
reader  might  possibly  say  "meats,  vegetables,  and  cereals." 
If  he  had  read  up  somewhat  on  dietetics  he  might  reply,  "nitrog- 
enous foods  and  carbohydrates."  If  asked  where  the  minerals 
came  in,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  deny  that  these  are  foods  at 
all.  Yet  Dr.  Henry  Reed  Hopkins,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  says  in  an  address  printed  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Jou  rnal  (January)  that  air.  water,  and  the  mineral  salts 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  foods  of  the  first  class, 
all  others  being  relegated  to  the  rear.  Says 
Dr.  Hopkins : 

"When  foods  are  classified  and  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  importance,  the  inorganic 
foods,  the  mineral  nutrients,  should  stand  in 
class  one.  As  in  the  nutrition  of  plants  the 
inorganic  foods,  the  mineral  nutrients,  are 
the  foods  and  there  are  no  others  ;  even  so  in 
the  metabolism  of  animals  these  same  foods 
are  far  and  away  more  essential  and  more  im- 
portant than  any  others.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
should  be  further  observed  here,  that  in  think- 
ing of  classification  of  foods  I  am  using  the 
word  in  an  inclusive  and  comprehensive  sense, 
having  in  mind  something  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  foods,  of  their  intimate  relation 
to  life  and  to  its  manifestations,  as  sensation, 
growth,  and  repair,  rather  than  having  in 
mind  the  more  accidental  appearances  of 
foods,  whether  they  are  solid  or  fluid,  bulky 
or  concentrated,  or  the  like.  I  am  thinking 
of  classification  which  is  inclusive  and  which 
is  at  least  an  effort  to  recognize  in  some  rea- 
sonable degree  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  physico-chemistry  of  biology. 
.  .  .  The  facts  which  to  my  mind  should  com- 
pel us  to  include  air  and  water  in  our  list  of  foods,  and  should 
also  give  them  a  place  at  the  head  of  that  list,  are  found  in  a 
consideration  of  what  are  foods.  What  is  a  food?  Let  us  listen 
to  some  definitions  : 

"Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah  say:  'Food  is  matter  that  is  taken 
into  the  body  to  supply  nourishment,  or  to  replace  tissue  waste.' 
Bergey  quotes  Dr.  Atwater's  definition  of  food  as  follows  :  'Food 
is  that  which  when  taken  into  the  body  builds  up  its  tissues  and 
keeps  them  in  repair,  or  which  is  consumed  in  the  body  to  yield 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  to  keep  it  warm  and  create  strength  for 
its  work.' 

"Hutchinson  says:  'A  food  may  be  defined  as  anything  which 
when  taken  into  the  body  is  capable  of  either  repairing  its  waste 
or  furnishing  it  with  material  from  which  to  produce  heat  or  ner- 
vous and  muscular  work.'  Harrington  says  :  'Foods  may  be  said 
to  include  everything  taken  into  the  system  capable  of  being  util- 
ized directly  or  indirectly  to  build  up  normal  structure,  repair 
waste,  or  produce  energy  in  any  form.' 

"Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  eminent  writers  are  having 
in  mind  the  essential  fact  that  these  food  substances  are  taken  into 
the  system,  and  they  treat  as  immaterial  and  non-essential  the 
route  to  that  system,  be  that  route  by  nose  and  lungs,  or  be  it  by 
mouth  and  stomach.  The  destination,  the  system  is  the  thing— 
the  route  is  not  material." 

This  being  so,  there  is  no  doubt  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  mind  that  air 
and  water  are  entitled  to  be  called  foods,  and  that  they  are  incom- 
parably the  most  important.  Without  air  man  dies  very  shortly  ; 
without  water  he  can  not  survive  long.  But  with  air  and  water  in 
abundance  he  can  live  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  without  any  of 
those  substances  ordinarily  accounted  foods.  Next  to  air  and 
water  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  list  come,  not  the  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  the  mineral  salts,  regarded  by  some 
people  as  impurities  rather  than  as  proper  constituents  of  the  ani- 
mal organism.     To  quote  further : 


DR.    HENRY    REED    HOPKINS, 

Who  thinks  we  should  place  minerals  first, 
instead  of  last,  in  importance  as  foods. 


"  In  addition  to  the  four  great  elements — oxygen,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen — there  are  found  in  living  tissues  calcium,  potassium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  These  elements  are  found  in  com- 
binations as  phosphates,  sulfates,  carbonates,  and  chlorids.  Of 
these  inorganic  substances  it  is  to  be  noted  that  each  one  is  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  to  animal  life,  as  with  the  exception  of 
sodium  they  are  essential  and  indispensable  to  plant  life.  Obser- 
vation has  demonstrated  that  these  substances  are  present  in  many 
of  the  articles  upon  which  men  depend  for  food,  as  mineral  waters, 
in  the  cereals,  in  vegetables,  and  in  fruits,  and  in  all  of  the  meats 
and  other  foods  of  animal  origin.  .  .  .  Finally,  experiments  have 
demonstrated  in  plants  and  in  animals  alike  that  growth,  repair  of 
waste,  and  metabolic  functions,  life  is  impos- 
sible without  the  constantly  renewed  presence 
and  physico-chemical  activities  of  these 
substances." 

But,  if  we  grant  Dr.  Hopkins'  thesis,  what 
does  it  teach  us  ?  This,  he  says :  that  we 
have,  in  disease,  foods  of  great  power  and  ad- 
vantage to  fall  back  upon.  The  invalid  who 
has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  good  water,  and  the 
needful  mineral  salts  in  proper  proportions 
is  not  merely  "  taking  medicine  "  or  "  undergo- 
ing treatment"  ;  he  is  being  fed,  just  as  truly 
as  if  he  were  eating  beefsteak  and  potatoes. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  In  comparatively  recent  times  distinct  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  metabolism,  and  interesting  par- 
agraphs are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sugars 
and  starches,  and  of  the  putrefaction  of  the 
albuminate  food.     I  recall  with  gratitude  the 
comfort  which  came  tome  with  my  notions 
as  to  the  value  of  the  mineral  nutrients,  that 
at  least  these  foods  would   neither   ferment 
nor  putrefy.      It  is  possible  that  you  may  not 
be  much  imprest  by  these,  the  negative  virtues 
of  the  mineral  nutrients,  but  the  longer  I  study  the  evils  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  of  neurasthenia   gastrocolonica,  the 
more  I  am  persuaded    that  foods  free  from  these  dangers  have 

a  wide  range  of  opportunity  for  usefulness 

"We  already  know  that  each  food  has  its  minimum,  its  medium, 
and  its  maximum,  and  we  are  slowly  learning  that  the' 'misuse  of 
foods,  by  under  use,  or  by  over  use,  is  an  important  factor,  in  the 
production  of  disease.  I  have  the  most  positive  conviction  that  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  role  of  the  mineral  nutrients — 
salts  in  metabolism — will  throw  important  light  upon  the  causa- 
tion, the  prevention,  and  the  treatment  of  rickets,  scurvy,  anemia, 
chlorosis,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  calculus,  myositis  ossificans, 
angiosclerosis,  or  morbid  conditions  involutional  in  character." 


THE  AGE  OF  ALUMINUM— The  recent  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  this  metal  has  set  the  calculators  hunting  for  new  uses  to  which 
it  may  profitably  be  put.  As  the  present  price  is  nearly  that  of 
copper,  it  is  natural  that  comparisons  should  be  made  between  the 
two  metals.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  increase  the  strength 
and  hardness  of  aluminum  greatly  by  compressing  it,  and  it  has 
been  prop.  ;ed  in  several  countries  to  strike  coins  of  it;  but  the 
most  immediate  use  will  probably  be  in  long  electric  conductors. 
It  has  been  figured  out,  we  are  told  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  January 
2)  that,  taking  into  account  the  greater  resistance  of  aluminum, 
the  same  conducting  power  may  be  obtained  with  that  metal  for 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  cost  with  copper — an  expense  that  is  in- 
creased by  features  of  the  installation  to  about  60  per  cent.  Says 
the  paper  just  named  : 

"Under  these  conditions,  it  has  already  been  decided  that  all  the 
electric  wiring  for  the  Nancy  exposition  of  1909  shall  be  in  alumi- 
num,.and  an  investigating-committee  appointed  in  Germany  is  just 
about,  it  is  said,  to  present  a  report  favorable  to  that  metal.     We 
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may  therefore  expect  a  conflict  between  the  two  metals,  which  will 
be  all  the  livelier  in  that  the  world's  output  of  copper  is  notably 
increasing."— Translation  madeforT'HZ  Literary  Digest. 


ENGINES  FOR  AEROPLANES 

NOTHING  could  show  more  clearly  the  confidence  felt  by 
practical  men  that  there  is  to  be  much  use  of  aeroplanes, 
or  at  least  much  experimenting  with  them,  than  the  attention  now 
being  given  by  designers  and  builders  of  motors  to  the  develop- 
ment of  engines  suitable  for  driving  these  machines  through  the 
air.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  progress  could  be 
made  only  by  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  motor 
per  horse-power.  Recent  tests  have  caused  a  change 
of  opinion  here,  we  are  informed  by  W.  F.  ISradley 
and  H.  W.  1'erry  in  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  January).     Say  these  writers: 

"  Principally  as  the  result  of  the  successful  work  of 
Wilbur  Wright  in  France,  European  aeronautical- 
motor  engineers  have  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  their  special  researches  in  the  direction  of  great 
power  with  light  weight.  Formerly  it  was  generally 
believed  that  weight  was  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  flight,  and  that  the  lighter  the  engine  the 
better.  When  flights  of  a  few  yards  were  looked 
upon  as  marvels,  there  was  doubtless  some  ground 
for  this  belief;  but  now  that  half  a  dozen  men,  on 
various  types  of  machines,  have  flown  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  the  most  expert  of  them  have  remained 
aloft  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  need  for  featherweight  motors  is 
no  longer  felt. 

"Wilbur  Wright,  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  all  aero- 
planists,  used  in  his  flights  in  France  last  fall  a  gasoline-motor  of 
greater  weight  and  lower  power  than  the  engines  of  any  of  his 
foreign  rivals,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
possess  a  special  engine  in  order  to  fly.  Altho  the  Wright  power- 
plant  can  not  be  classed  as  an  automobile  engine,  it  is  the  least 
removed  from  motor-car  standards  of  any  aeronautical  motor  in 
existence.  Its  four  separately  cast,  water-cooled  cylinders  have  a 
bore  of  4  inches  and  a  stroke  of  4K  inches,  the  normal  engine 
speed  being  1. 100  revolutions  per  minute.     This  gives  a  normal 


the  principle  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cylinders  the  lower 
the  weight  per  horsepower:  no  Antoinette  engine  has  less  than 
eight  cylinders,  and  the  more  powerful  have  16  and  24.  the  latter 
models  having  respectively  two  and  three  groups  of  eight  cylinders 
on  a  special  crank-case. 

"It  is  the  eight-cylinder,  50  horse-power  engine,  however,  that 
is  used  on  the  Farman  and  Delagrange  aeroplanes  and  also  on 
most  of  those  constructed  by  the  Antoinette  companv.  .  .  .  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  two  most  successful  aeroplanes — the  Wright 
and  the  Farman — both  have  water-cooled  engines  and  direct  injec- 
tion of  the  charge.  In  each  case  the  reasons  given  are  a  greater 
efficiency  of  the  water-cooled  over  the  air-cooled  engine,  and  a 
greater  certainty  of  obtaining  regular  running  by  direct  injection 


.    V..rk. 
POWSR   IIANI    AM)    DRIVINO-MBCHANISM    Of    WILBUR    WRIGHT'S     \i 

rating  of  30  horse-power.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
oi   tins  engine   is  thai   the  fuel  charge   is  supplied    by    direel 

injection 

"  In  point  of  flights  made,  Henry  Farman  and  Leon  Delagrange 
must  be  classed  as  the  mosl  Mn<rs>~hil  aeroplanists  after  Wilbur 
Wright.  Both  use  aeroplanes  built  by  Voisin  Freres,  fitted  with 
eight-cylinder    Antoinett  eur,  the   designei  ol 

the  Antoinette,  has  studied  the  light  weight  engine  longer  than  any 

other  man.  and,  largely  by   reason   of   being   lust  in   the   held,  has 

had  more  than  any  of  his  rivals.     Levasseur  works  on 


liy  rourteey  of  "The  Engineering  Magazine, "  New  York. 

THE  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE   KITTED  WITH   ANTOINETTE   MOTOR. 

The  designer,  Levasseur,  is  standing  in  shirt-sleeves  under  the  right  wing.      Note  the 
boat-shaped  body  with  plain  tube  radiator  along  the  side. 


than  by  the  use  of  a  carbureter.  .  .  .  When  first  applied  to  aero- 
planes, the  Antoinette  engines  were  fitted  with  a  small  water-tank 
carrying  two  or  three  pints  of  water  in  addition  to  that  in  the 
jackets.  As  longer  and  longer  flights  have  become  possible, 
greater  provision  has  had  to  be  made  for  continuous  running  of 
the  engine.  Water  circulation  is  now  assured  in  all  the  machines 
by  means  of  a  gear-driven  pump." 

The  first  among  the  large  European  firms  of  automobile  con 
structors  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the   light-weight  explosion 
motor  for  aeroplanes  appears  to  be  that  of  Renault.     The  Renault 
aero-engine,  rated  at  45  horse-power,  has,  we  are  told,  eight  air- 
cooled  cylinders  arranged  in  Y  form,  and  a  carbu- 
reter similar  in  principle  to  the  one  used  on  the  tour- 
ing-cars, the  Renault  engineers   believing  that   the 
slight  gain  in  weight  from   using  direct   injection    is 
nullified   by   the   increased    consumption    of    fuel. 
Ignition,  too,  follows  motor-car  practise.     We   read 
further : 

"Excluding  the  many  engines  which  have  been 
designed,  built,  and  run  for  a  certain  length  ^i  time 
on  the  testing-block  only,  Robert  Esnault-I'elterie 
has  the  honor  of  producing  the  most  01  iginal  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lightest  engine  ever  used  tor  aerial 
work.  The  Esnault-Pelterie  is  not  a  light  engine  by 
reason   of  careful   selection   and   skilful  working  of 

metals,  but    because  of    its  peculiar  design.  .  .  . 
The  principal  use  of  the  Esnault-Pelterie   engine 

has  been  on  an  aeroplane  designed   by    its  inventor 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the    K.  F.  1'.       There 
is  no  transmission,  for  the  foui  bladed  propeller  is 
1  1  \m  .  mounted  direct  on  the  crank-shaft  and  revolves  with- 

out any  intermediate  gearing  at  the  engine  speed. 
"  It  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  list  ot    aeronautical    engines 

almo.  'ndefinitely,  for  the  numbei  of  aeroplanes  and  special  aero 
engines  constructed  in  Europe  appears  to  l"-  almost  unlimited. 

Those  that  have  actually  been  used  for  aerial  navigation,  however, 
ate  exceedingly  few,  and  those  that  are  capable  ol  being  used,  in 
lli-ii  ]. resent  condition,  still  fewer 

"Aside  from  the  Wright  brothers'  aeroplanes,  the  only  heavier- 

th. in  air  machines   that    have  made  fully   authenticated   BUCCessful 

flights  in  America  up  to  this  time  of  writing  are  the  three  biplane 

built   and    flown   by   the    Aerial    Experiment    Association  at 
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Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  These  are  known  as  the  Red  Wing,  the 
White  Wing,  and  the  June  Bug,  or  as  •Aerodromes*  Nos.  1.  2, 
and  3.  The  engine  used  in  all  three  of  these  machines  is  the  Cur- 
tiss  air-cooled  gasoline  motor 

"Air-ship  engines  of  one  and  two  cylinders  are  also  built  at 
Hammondsport  on  the  same  lines  as  motorcycle  engines.  They 
are  furnished  in  3  and  7  horse-power  sizes,  while  the  four-cylinder 
motors  are  made  in  both  air-cooled  and  water-cooled  models  of 
15,  co,  25,  and  50  horse-power,  and  the  eight-cylinder  V  engines 
in  air-cooled  type  only,  of  30  and  40  horse-power. 

"  It  is  indicative  of  the  activity  in  aeronautical  lines  in  America 
that  more  than  50  such  engines  were  built  last  \  ear  by  .1  single 
company,  and  that  in  Dubuque,  la.,  a  company  that  has  been 
building  automobiles  for  a  number  of  years  has  this  year  brought 
out  a  light  engine  of  36  horse-power  for  aeronautical  use." 


"Without  contesting  the  role  of  this  second  cause,  we  believe 
that  the  rarity  of  alcoholism  among  the  Jews  depends  much  more 
on  social  factors  than  on  racial  influence.  In  1S7S,  Samuelson,  in 
his  monograph  on  alcoholism,  thought  that  the  phenomenon  in 


ARE  JEWS  IMMUNE  TO  ALCOHOL? 

T  T  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  Jews  are  less  affected  by  alcoholism 
J-  than  other  races,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  some  sort  of  racial  immunity.  Dr.  L.  Cheinisse,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  La  Semaine  Midicah  (Paris,  December  23), 
concludes  that  it  is  rather  due  to  social  and  religious  conditions. 
This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  immunity  attributed  to  those  of  Hebrew 
race.  The  author  notes  that  Bordier  in  his  "  Medical  Geography  " 
(Paris,  1884)  ascribes  to  them,  altho  without  exact  demonstration, 
immunity  to  plague,  dysentery,  typhus,  and  malaria,  and  ex- 
plains that  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  these 
beliefs  first  arose,  were  a  sedentary,  calm  people,  going  abroad 
little  and  living  a  retired,  hygienic  life.  This,  Dr.  Cheinisse  re- 
marks, is  not  really  "  immunity  "  at  all,  any  more  than  the  relatively 
small  number  of  women  killed  by  lightning  entitles  us  to  conclude 
that  the  female  organism  is  "immune"  to  the  electric  discharge. 


By  the  courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  Magazine,"  New  York. 

ROBERT  ESNAl'LT-PELTERIE    (R.   E.    P.)   SEVEN-CYLINDER  ENGIN 

With  valve-operating  mechanism  removed. 

The  immunity  of   Jews  to    alcoholism  is   likewise  apparent,  he 
thinks,  rather  than  real.     He  says  : 

"It  is  incontestable  that  the  surprizing  vitality  of  the  Jewish 
race,  which  has  enabled  it  to  resist  victoriously,  during  so  many 
centuries,  such  bitter  persecutions,  must  be  attributed,  before  all 
else,  to  their  characteristic  habits  of  temperance.  .  .  .  According 
to  some  authors,  the  influence  of  race  has  much  more  to  do  with 
this  than  that  of  religion  ;  the  Jews  must  possess,  they  think,  a  sort 
of  hereditary  immunity  to  the  narcotic  poisons,  and  in  particular 
to  alcoholic  beverages,  so  that  these  provoke  in  them  only  a  slight 
excitation  and  not  a  profound  poisoning  of  the  organism.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  influence  exerted  by  hygienic  conditions  of  life. 


AN   INTERESTING   AERO   GROUP. 

Orville   Wright    with    his  sister  and  Mr.  McCoy,  president  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  the  United  States,  on  the  linerat  Plymouth,  Eng. 

question  might  be  attributed  to  two  causes:  (1)  The  Jews  form 
generally  a  small,  very  compact  community;  and  because  of  this 
intimate  cohesion  and  of  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  are  distinguished  by  very  rigorous  customs ;  (2)  they 
never  adopt  occupations  necessitating  great  physical  effort.  The 
same  author  remarks  that  among  Jews  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  do  not  keep  so  rigorously  aloof  from 
the  Christians,  and  who  are  inclined  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  traditions,  he  does  not  observe  the 
same  abstinence  that  prevails  among  the  lower 
classes.  This  fact  is  particularly  worthy  of  note 
because  it  squares  perfectly  with  recent  observations. 
Thus,  Fishberg  has  shown  that,  in  New  York,  Jews 
of  the  younger  generation,  who  assimilate  their 
habits  to  their  environment  more  easily,  are  allow- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  to  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  And  on  the  other  hand  .  .  . 
Zadoc-Kahn  notes  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween Jews  who  have  recently  come  to  Paris  and 
those  who  have  lived  there  long;  here  also  alco- 
holism spares  the  Jews  only  when  they  remain  loyal 
to  their  traditional  precepts. 

"All  these  facts  prove  that  the  slight  development 
of  alcoholism  among  Jews,  far  from  being  due  to 
some  mysterious  immunity  of  the  race,  depends  on 
social  conditions,  and  above  all  on  the  close  cohe- 
sion of  the  Jews,  engendered  and  cemented  by  long 
centuries  of  persecution.  The  church  exerts  a  pre- 
ventive force  on  suicide,  but  this,  says  Durkheim, 
is  not  because  it  preaches  to  man  respect  for  his  own 
E  person,  but 'because  it  is  a  society.'     Now,  Judaism 

generally  has  preserved,  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
character  of  a  collective  and  social  bond,  which  the 
other  religious  bodies  have  lost  somewhat ;  and  it  is  this  very  force 
of  cohesion  and  concentration  of  the  religious  community  that  pre- 
serves the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  from  alcoholism.  But  wherever 
the  traditional  bonds  are  loosened,  we  see  at  once  a  fissure  opened 
by  the  alcoholic  contagion,  which  slips  into  the  environment,  for- 
merly absolutely  refractory  to  it." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HOW  TO  LIGHT  A  ROOM— Many  a  poorly  lighted  room, 
says  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago),  can  be  easily  remedied  by 
changing  the  light-fixtures  or  repapering.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom,  the  writer  remarks,  to  blame  the  oil,  or  the  gas,  or  the. 
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electricity  if  there  were  dark  shadows  in  the  room  or  if  the  light 
failed  to  dispel  the  evening  darkness.  Now  it  has  been  proven 
that  these  same  rooms,  be  they  at  the  home  or  the  office  or  the 
store,  can  be  made  almost  as  light  as  day  with  even  less  candle- 
power  than  before.     We  read  : 

"'.\  wall-paper  which  will  'absorb'  light  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
artificial  light  in  the  home.  An  illuminant  is  powerless  to  light  a 
room  if  the  color  of  the  walls  absorbs  most  of  the  rays.  Illumi- 
nating engineers  claim  that  a  white  wall  will  reflect  50  per  cent. 
of  light,  whereas  a  red  wall-paper  will  reflect  only  15  per  cent.  A 
light  buff  or  yellow  will  reflect  45  per  cent.  ;  a  dark  brown  about 
12.5  per  cent  A  light  apple-green  wall-paper  will  reflect  40  per 
cent.  ;  a  dark  green  will  give  us  15  percent.  Dark  wood  trimmings 
absorb  light  ;  white  wood  reflects  it.  Velvets,  chintzes,  burlaps, 
will  also  absorb  light ;  so  will  wall-paper,  whatever  its  color,  but  a 
tinted-surface  wall  reflects  the  light.  The  wall-paper  pattern  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  known  absorbers  of  light,  but  it  also 
has  a  bad  effect  on  nerves  and  eyes.  The  plainer  the  wall-paper 
the  better  for  nerves  and  eyesight,  and  the  smoother  the  surface 
the  more  light  it  will  reflect.  In  selecting  wall-paper  the  way  the 
room  faces  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those  rooms 
facing  north  and  east  require  lighter  colored  papers  than  do  rooms 
facing  south  and  west.  Care  in  the  selection  of  tints  and  wall- 
paper will  not  only  lead  to  a  better  and  a  cheaper  artificial  light, 
but  will  protect  the  eyesight,  and  save  nerves  and  tempers." 


range  cattle  can  not  thrive,  so  that  practically  the  north  limit  of 
cattle-ranching,  without  winter-housing  and  feeding,  is  the  south 
limit  of  the  so-called  Canadian  fauna — not  the  south  boundary  of 


TO  FILL  CANADA  WITH   YAKS 

T.N  that  delightful  work,  "The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts," 
•1     Hilaire  Belloc  sings : 

"  As  a  friend  of  the  children,  commend  me  the  yak; 
You  will  find  it  exactly  the  thing. 
It  will  carry  and  fetch  ;  you  can  ride  on  its  back 
Or  lead  it  abont  with  a  string." 

Altho  some  of  the  qualities  here  attributed  to  the  yak  are  doubt- 
less imaginary,  the  second  line  appears  to  be  truth  as  well  as  poetry. 
In  a  contribution  to  Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  Febru- 
ary), entitled  "The  Yak— A  North  American  Opportunity,"  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  assures  us  that  the  animal  really  is  "exactly  the 
thing"  for  Canada  and  Alaska.  There  exists  in  America,  he 
points  out,  a  vast  belt  of  unsettled  country  extending  from  Atlantic 


ntrj   I. If* 


AoMlta." 

THE  "YAK  BE!  T. 


Tlf  natural  range  ol  tin-  yak  would  lie  «  hiefly  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  but 
le  portions  of  the  northern  tier  ol  S1 


to  I'.n  ihc  .  from  Maine  through  Canada  to  Alaska,  about  4,000  by 
500  miles,  which  would  be  suited  to  cattle-raising  were  its  winters 
not   so  severe.       Here,    I  la  the  yak 'a  chance;  for  this 

animal  is  able  to  withstand  the  (old  of  just  such  regions  as  this. 
.S.ivs  Mt.  S( 

"With  four  months   of   hard    frost    and   deep  snow  the  ordinary 


By  Hh 

THE  COAT    IS  SO   THICK  AND  LONG    AS   TO    BE  A   PROTECTION 
AGAINST    BOTH    COLD  AND    WOLVES. 

Canada,  but  a  line  crossing  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  the  north  Saskatchewan,  then  southward  along  the  Rockies  into 
the  United  States. 

"  Reference  to  the  map  shows  that  this  area  is  at  least  equal  in 
size  to  all  the  cattle-ranges  hitherto  utilized  in  America.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  in  a  primitive  condition,  not  turned  to  productive 
use  except  on  the  edges  by  lumbermen,  and  in  general  by  a  few 
trappers  and  Indians  who  need  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  stock- 
raising  enterprise. 

"Attempts  to  utilize  this  cold  range  have  not  been  wanting. 
The  American  buffalo  and  its  various  crosses  with  the  long-haired 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  have  been  tried,  but  so  far  without  satis- 
factory results,  chiefly  because  of  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the 
buffalo.  It  is  unreliable  in  temper,  almost  impossible  to  drive, 
and  ever  ready  to  stampede  in  the  wrong  direction. 

"A  better  solution  of  the  problem  is  offered  us  ready-made  in 

Asia,  where  they  have  precisely  the  same  conditions  to  face.     The 

yak  or  woolly  ox  (Bos  grunniens,  Linn.)  has  been  formed  by  nature 

for  the  northern  ranges  and  has  long  been  domesticated  by  man,  so 

that  the  work  of  adapting  and  subduing  it  is  already  done. 

...   Its  native  haunts  are  the  snow-clad  rocky  hillsides 

and  bare   mountains  of  Tibet,   even    up   to   20,000  feet 

above  the  sea,  going  higher,   as    some  think,    than    any 

other  animal.       But    experiments   show   that    it    thrives 

equally  well  near  sea-level,  as  at  Shanghai.  Nice,  Paris, 

Antwerp,  and  Woburn  Park  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 

London  Zoological  ('.aniens. 

"  Its  native  food  is  a  coarse  wiry  grass  (whence  one  of 
its  names,  poiphagus),  or  grass-eater,  but  the  experi- 
ments at  Woburn  Abbey  and  at  the  London  Zoo  show- 
that  it  will  eat  anything  that  common  cattle  will  eat,  and 
that  it  thrives  equally  well  on  stuff  that  in  the  barnyard 
would  be  thought  very  poor  fodder  indeed. 

"In  size  the  yak  resembles  common  cattle.  I'reje- 
valsky  says  the  bulls  are  live  to  si\  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der and  weigh   1.000  to  1,200  pounds,  but   thi'  accounts  of 

various  other  authors  would  suggest  a  much  greater 

weight.  In  build  it  is  like  a  common  o\.  with  the  hump 
of  a  bison,  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  cold- 
ranger  is  its  coat.    <  In  the  upper  parts  generally  it  is  three 

Or  lour  inches  long  and  but  little  thicker  than  that  ol  a 
well-furred  Highland  bull,  but  it  lengthens  on  the  sides, 
till  the  throat,  shoulders,  belly,  and  hams  are  covered 
with  a  dense  hairy  fringe  that  reaches  nearly  to  the 
ground.  The  tail  is  so  enormously  bushv.  and  with 
the  hairy  fringes  is  such  a  generous  covering  for  the 
hocks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  wolf  could  hamstring  a 
\  ak.      Thus  iis  remarkable  <  oal  affords  it  an  ample  protection  from 

flies  in  summer,  frost  in  winter,  and  wolves  all  the  time.  ...... 

"The  near  affinity  of  this  animal  with  the  common  cattle  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  readily  crossed  with  any  ol   the  domestic 

It  is  particularly  fond  ol  rugged  hillside  pastures  where 
it  scrambles  among  the  rocks  like  a  goat,  01  grows  fal  on  miserable 
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wiry  grass  among  which  European  stock  would  starve.  The 
country  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  would  make  a 
veritable  Happy  land  for  the  yak." 

The  matter,  .Mr.  Set  on  goes  on  to  tell  us,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
a  a  theoretical  basis.      He  himself  has  called  the  attention  oi 
the  Canadian  i  Jovernment  to  the  opportunity,  and  he  has  been  given 
authority  to  test  the  matter  practically,      lie  s.i\s  : 

"I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sympathetic  hearing  on  the 
yak  question  from  the  very-much-alive  authorities  at  Ottawa.  I 
was  asked  to  solve  the  question  of  getting  a  small  herd  to  begin 
with,  as  well  as  tull  information  on  methods  of  management. 

" My  opportunity  tor  the  last  I  recognized  when  on  a  visit  to 
Woburn  Abbey  where  lor  so  many  years  this  animal  has  been 
successfully  bred.  The  whole  scheme  was  still  further  advanced 
when,  on  hearing  the  details  o\  the  proposed  introduction,  his 
('•race  the  Duke  ot  Bedford,  with  characteristic  generosity,  pre- 
sented to  the  Canadian  Government  a  herd  of  six  tine  yaks  to  be 
the  breeding  start  for  the  enterprise. 

"These  are  to  be  handled  first  by  the  experimental  farm  at  Otta- 
wa. Their  number  will  be  increased  by  fresh  importations  as  soon 
as  experience  shows  that  it  is  justified.  Ultimately  breeding-stock 
will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Western  and  Northern  State  experi- 
mental stations,  and  thus  in  time  we  hope  to  effect  a  conquest  of 
that  great  stock  range  which  lies  between  the  especial  domains  of 
the  common  cattle  and  the  reindeer,  and  which  at  present  is  lying 
idle.1' 


has  a  long  life  and  high  efficiency  has  appeared  in  England.    The 

second  can  be  overcome  '>>  a   considerable  degree  by  placing  the 
lamps  two  or  three  times  higher  than  the  present  arcdamps.     He 

nn  : 

"In  streets  that  are  free  from  the  obstruction  of  trees — a  condi- 
tion which  exists  in  all  busy  thoroughfares — the  placing  oi  the 
lamps  higher  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  it  removes  them  farther 
from  the  line  of  vision." 


WHERE  AMERICA  LAGS  BEHIND 

T)RACTICALLY  every  one  of  the  improved  light-sources  re- 
-*-        cently   introduced  into  this    country    were    developed    and 
brought  into  practical  use  in   Europe  years  ago,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in    The    Illuminating    Engineer    (New    York, 
January).     In  spite  of  our  pride  in  being  up-to-date,  we 
Americans,  he  assures  us,  have  been  surprizingly  back- 
ward in  the  matter  of  improvements  in  lighting.     As  a 
special  instance,  the  writer  takes  the  flaming  arc-lamp. 
He  says : 

"The  flaming  arc-lamp  was  worked  out  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  had  reached  a  very  exten- 
sive commercial  development  in  Germany  before  it 
was  even  seen  in  this  country ;  and  when  it  did  first 
appear,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  spectacular 
contrivance,  which  might  be  a  nine-days'  wonder  as 
a  theatrical  advertising  sign.  As  such  its  success  was 
instant,  and  its  use  grew  at  an  astonishing  rate.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  began  to  dawn  upon  illumin- 
ating engineers  and  others  interested  in  practical 
illumination  that  this  newcomer  in  the  field  must  be 
taken  seriously  as  a  commercial  light-source.  The  fact 
that  the  city  of  Berlin  has  for  some  time  used  no 
other  electric  street  illumination  than  flaming  arcs — 
some  five  thousand  being  in  service:  that  other  Ger- 
man cities  are  installing  them  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
that  the}'  have  been  recommended  as  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
vestigation on  the  subject  of  street-lighting  for  use  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  in  London,  is  beginning  to  make  some 
impression  upon  those  responsible  for  street-lighting  in  this 
country ;  and  altho  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  there  is  not 
as  yet  a  single  installation  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  there  are  a  number  of  cities  which  have  the  matter  under 
careful  consideration. 

"The  characteristics  of  the  flaming  arc  which  recommend  it  to 
consideration  are  its  enormously  high  efficiency — from  six  to  eight 
times  that  of  the  carbon  arc — its  very  much  lower  intrinsic  bril- 
liance (which  means  freedom  from  glare),  and  a  better  color  of  light. 
The  two  offsetting  disadvantages  are  the  necessity  for  more  fre- 
quent trimming,  and  a  natural  distribution  which  is  theoretically 
less  advantageous  than  that  of  the  common  form  of  arc-lamp  in 
use  to-day." 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  may 
possibly  be  entirely  overcome  ;  in  fact,  a  lamp  of  this  type  which 


A  PLAGUE  IN  THE  AIR 

PHE  accompanying  remarkable  picture  of  a  flight  of  locusts, 
*~  which  is  taken  from  The  Illustrated  London  News  (Janu- 
ary 9)  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  this  pest  than  would  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. The  photograph  was  made  in  South  Africa,  where  the  locust 
plague,  instead  of  coming  semioccasionally,  as  in  our  own  Middle 
West,  must  be  looked  for  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  Says 
the  paper  just  named  : 

"  South  Africa  suffers  periodically  from  swarms  of  locusts,  altho 
much  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  pests.  The 
Mattei  system  has  been  tested,  for  instance,  and  many  thousands 
of  the  insects  have  been  killed  while  yet  wingless.  This  system  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  locusts  cannot  surmount  a  smooth 
surface.  Canvas  screens  are  set  up  across  the  road  taken  by  the 
swarm,  and  at  intervals  pits  are  dug  below  these.  The  locusts, 
checked  by  the  smooth  canvas,  turn,  march  along  the  line  of  the 
canvas,  fall  into  the  pits,  and  are  crusht  by  the  weight  of  those  of 
their  kind  who  follow  them.  When  a  pit  is  almost  full,  earth  is 
piled  upon  it.  Further,  eggs  are  destroyed  whenever  found  ;  and 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  inoculate  insects  with  disease,  the  idea 


A  CLOUD  OF    LOCUSTS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


being  that  the  cannibal  practises  of  the  locust  will  cause  such  dis- 
ease to  spread  with  devastating  rapidity." 


ICE  CAVERNS  IN  GREENLAND— It  is  well  known,  says  Cos- 
mos (Paris,  January  2),  that  during  the  warm  season  water  from 
the  melting  of  glacier  ice  runs  down  through  the  crevasses  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  glacier,  where,  making  a  way  for  itself,  it  forms 
a  river  underneath  the  ice.  In  the  Arctic  regions  this  phenomenon 
sometimes  assumes  extraordinary  importance.     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  Danish  expedition  of  Mylius-Ericksen,  to  the  northeast 
coast  of  Greenland,  discovered  and  explored  there  immense  caverns 
formed  in  this  way.  They  were  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  and  65  feet  high.  When  the  cold  season  returns,  the  rivers 
that  form  these  caves  cease  to  flow,  but  the  caverns  remain  in  their 
majesty,  ready  to  receive  the  new  streams  that  will  start  when  the 
ice  begins  to  melt  again."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  OTHER   SOCIALISM 

IT  used  to  be  averred  by  extreme  teachers  of  Socialism  that 
Christianity  was  essentially  a  Socialistic  system  and  that  the 
Founder  ot  the  Christian  religion  was  a  Socialist.  This  theory 
has  been  denied  by  both  Socialists  and  Christian  teachers  and 
preachers.  What  nowadays  is  called  Christian  Socialism  in  France 
is  merely  a  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  on  Christian  lines.  A  clear  statement  of  the 
work  attempted  by  this  highly  useful  organization  is  given  by  a 
French  clergyman  of  Paris.  Abbe  Paul  Naudet,  in  The  Inter- 
national, a  London  monthly  published  in  the  interests  of  political 
and  social  reform.  Mr.  Naudet  is  a  specialist  and  edits  La  Jus- 
tice Socialt  (Paris).  In  the  present  article  he  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  aims  of  "Christian  Socialists  and  the  other  Socialist 
groups."     Un  this  point  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  aims  of  the  latter  may  be  essentially  summarized  under 
the  three  following  heads  : 

"  ( i)  Complete  or  partial  transfer  of  the  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  to  the  ownership  of  the  community. 

"  (z)  The  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  working-class. 

"  (3)  International  action  by  the  working-class  in  the  war  against 
existing  order,  to  overthrow  it,  if  necessary,  by  violent  means. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Christian  Socialists  demand  : 

"(1)  Retention  of  private  property,  but  a  modification  of  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

"(2)  Reconstitution  of  all  social  relations  on  the  basis  of  occu- 
pation, with  equal  consideration  for  all  classes. 

"(3)  International  legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor,  and 
union  of  all  socially  minded  persons  in  various  countries  to  pro- 
mote the  peaceful  alteration  of  our  social  system. 

"The  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas  are  obviously  so 
great  that  a  confusion  of  identity  is  quite  excluded,  altho  it  should 
be  conceded  on  the  other  hand  that  the  two  will  meet  very  often 
in  practise,  and  that  they  will  adopt,  if  not  the  same  theoretical 
attitude,  at  any  rate  the  same  proposals  for  the  solution  of  many 
concrete  social  problems.  But  this  can  only  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction for  all  those  members  of  the  two  parties  who  have  most  at 
heart  the  practical  improvement  of  affairs  and  the  diminution  of 
existing  misery." 

He  thus  states  the  idea  held  by  Christian  Socialists  with  regard 
to  property  : 

"The  very  basis  of  the  present  system  is  a  threefold  injustice  : 
a  violation  of  natural  right,  because  in  the  midst  of  our  Christian 
civilization  many  people  can  not  earn  a  physical  livelihood;  a 
violation  of  historical  right,  because  they  are  robbed  of  the  com- 
fort of  their  fathers  ;  a  violation  of  Christian  right,  because  social 
misery  reacts  upon  moral  problems  and  hinders  the  satisfactory 
development  of  spiritual  life.  Christian  Socialism  can  not  recog- 
nize the  absolute  nature  of  property  in  the  spirit  of  Roman  law  as 
■  compatible  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  every  owner  can  only  be  regarded  among  us  as  .1 
kind  of  steward  of  the  wealth  entrusted  to  him,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  manage  it  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  only  real  owner,  Cod  himself. 

" It  is  written  in  the  Bible,  and  the  words  show  with  absolute 
clearness  tin-  social  view  of  the  conception  of  wealth,  'When  thou 

t  down  thine  harvesl  in  thy  field  and  hast  forgot  a  sheat  in 
the  field,  thou  shall  not  go  again  to  fetch  it;  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.'  By  this  it  is 
clearly  Stated  how  in  the  spirit  of  the  religious  idea  property  is 
charged  with  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  community." 

The  full  development  of  Christian  Socialism  is  foreseen  in  such 
|i.i  m  as  this  ; 

"Wages  boards  composed  of  delegates  ol  workmen  and  empli 
should  be  establishes  nditions  ol  labor  and 

al  labor  ■  1  he  trade-unions  will  have  to  provide  for 

the  technical  trainia  rkmen,  and  later  they  must  un- 

Ice  to  guai  insumer  the  non-injurious  quality  of 

articles  manufactured.     Finally,  in  some  remoter  future  the  oppor- 
tunity must  be  given  to  them  of  organizing  themselves  Into  asso- 


ciations of  producers,  and  of  taking  under  their  own  control  the 
instruments  of  production.  Even  for  political  life  new  prospects 
are  disclosed  from  this  organization  on  the  basis  of  employments. 
A  senate  composed  of  the  representatives  of  trade-unions  and 
associations  of  producers  paying  attention  to  economic  problems 
rather  than  political  wars  may  take  the  place  of  our  present  politi- 
cal representative  bodies,  and  relieve  us  of  empty  but  injurious 
party  struggles." 

Abbe"  Naudet  and  his  party  are  aiming  at  an  intellectual  and 
religious,  as  well  as  an  economic,  amelioration  of  the  toilers'  lot. 
Thus  he  tells  us  : 

"We  hope  that  a  development  of  social  relations  in  the  above- 
mentioned  spirit  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  physical  misery,  but 
will  smooth  the  way  for  a  new  intellectual  and  religious  culture  of 
humanity  ;  that  the  classes  of  the  population  which  to-day  languish 
in  so  many  ways  under  the  yoke  of  misery  that  they  can  not  apply 
themselves  to  any  higher  spiritual  interests,  will  feel  impelled 
under  a  new  social  system  to  give  absorbing  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  morality  and  the  intellect,  and  thus  in  the  ultimate  resort 
to  the  problems  of  religion  also.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
realization  of  the  Christian  Socialist  ideal  is  bound  up  with  the 
best  interests  of  religion  and  the  Christian  Church." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE 
CLEVELAND  MOVEMENT 

SOMETHING  like  skepticism  if  not  direct  opposition  is  seen 
in  the  religious  press  respecting  the  Cleveland  movement  of 
trying  to  "live  like  Christ."  Yet  the  young  people  of  that  city- 
finished  so  successfully  their  experimental  two  weeks  that  they 
pledged  themselves  on  January  17  to  continue  to  live  during  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives  as  nearly  as  possible  like  Christ.  In  a 
meeting  called  together  to  hear  reports,  fifty  persons  told  of  their 
experiences  of  two  weeks,  says  a  Cleveland  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun.  "All  say  that  to  attempt  to  live  like  Christ  is  easy 
and  that  for  one  who  tries  faithfully  at  least  partial  success  i> 
sure."  When  Mr.  W.  D.  Price,  who  instigated  the  movement, 
asked  for  volunteers,  "all  in  the  vast  audience  arose  and  agreed  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  attempt  to  live  as  Christ  would  live, 
and  when  to  this  was  added  a  pledge  to  bend  every  effort  to  make 
the  movement  world-wide  no  one  refused."  It  was  reported  that 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Eaton,  who  recently  left  Mr.  Rockefeller's  church 
to  accept  a  call  in  New  York,  had  promised  to  do  his  best  to  estab- 
lish the  movement  in  the  Eastern  city. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  does  not  "wish  to  ap- 
pear as  criticizing  any  effort  made  in  the  right  direction."  hut  it 
declares  that  the  "implications  of  this  Campaign  "  are  not  at  all  to 
its  liking.      Further : 

"We  find  ourselves  asking  questions  concerning  it  which  show 
how  it  may  be  viewed  by  outsiders.  Is  the  religion  of  Jesus  still 
upon  its  trial  in  the  sense  that  young  people  are  to  see  whether  the 
divine  life  can  be  lived?  If  these  young  Christians  are  just  begin- 
ning a  tWO  weeks'  trial  of  living  'as  Jesus  would  were  he  upon 
earth,'  what  have  they  been  doing  up  to  this  time  .  Are  we  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  been  playing  at  religion,  and  that  now  they 
are  going  to  begin  in  earnest  ?  Is  the  Christian  religion  an  imita- 
tion of  Jesus  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  life  of 
Christ  implanted  in  the  heart  when  it  is  born  from  above  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghosl  ?  Is  not  this  whole  effort  a  ease  ol  re- 
ligious priggishneSS  ?  Does  not  the  heralding  of  it  tend  to  defeat 
its  very  purpos- 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Congregationalist)  looks  upon  movements 
like  this  one  as  "  unusual ly    vivid   illustrations  of   the  essential  re 

ligioui  our  times."  \et  ii  goes  on  In  a  tone  of  dubiousness 

to  say  this  : 
" The  conventional  expressions  of  religion  do  not  prosper  well 

in    many   places,   but   any   unconventional    proposition   that   woiks 
b.uk    into  the   lives   ot    men   till    it   actually   touches  the   inherent 
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human  craving  after  God,  awakens  the  liveliest  response.  There 
is  honest  reason  of  joy  in  all  this,  yet  there  is  to  it  this  tragic  side 
— that  lor  the  most  part  such  sensational  religious  experiments 
soon  prove  themselves  incapable  of  sustaining  tor  long  the  vague 
spiritual  aspirations  that  gather  about  them,  ami  men's  souls,  still 
unsatisfied,  wander  off  alter  some  newer  and  perhaps  still  more 
bizarre  idea,  or  worse  >till,  drop  back  into  a  cynical  and  blase 
lethargy. 

"Such,  we  tear,  will  be  the  result  ot  Cleveland's  extraordinary 
experience — altho  we  should  gladly  hear  otherwise — for  it  is  plain 
that  the  criterion  which  has  been  set  up  there  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct  is  an  illusory  standard  and  can  not  permanently  satisfy 
those  who  pursue  it.  The  conditions  of  civilization  in  which  the 
Master  lived  are  so  utterly  different  from  those  of  our  own  time 
that  all  attempts  to  transfer  his  figure  bodily  to  the  walks  and  ways 
of  modern  life  must  prove  merely  exercises  of  the  imagination,  often 
interesting,  sometimes  illustrative,  perhaps,  but  never  authoritative 
and  occasionally  misleading.  The  effort  becomes  at  once  pathetic 
and  ludicrous  when  it  descends  to  disputation  over  such  conun- 
drums as  whether  Jesus  would  patronize  a  fashionable  hotel  or 
wear  a  frock  coat." 

The  Standard  { Baptist,  Chicago)  sees  "something  of  the  pathetic 
in  this  movement."     We  read  : 

"No  Christian  can  look  with  anything  but  approval  upon  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  when  real  and  marked  by  thoughtfulness. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  emphasizing,  unduly,  the  necessity  of  living 
honestly,  justly,  forgivingly.  In  far  too  great  a  measure  Chris- 
tian people  content  themselves  with  believing  something  about 
Jesus.  Just  here  is  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  for  Christian  people  to  bind  themselves  to  live  as  Jesus 
would  have  them  for  the  space  of  two  weeks  ?  Why  two  weeks  ? 
This  effort  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  No 
man  can  be  a  Christian  in  any  true  sense  who  does  not  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  meeting  the  mind  of  Christ  in  his  words  and  deeds 
and  choices.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  that  Christian  men  and  women 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  band  themselves  together  in  an  effort  to 
realize  that  which  is  a  vital  part  of  discipleship." 

"  Ridiculous  "  was  the  term  applied  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Boff, 
administrator  of  the  Cleveland  diocese,  to  the  "Live-Like-Jesus" 
movement,  reports  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  : 

"'Ridiculous,'  repeated  the  veteran  priest,  with  emotion.  'I 
will  not  call  it  anything  worse,  but  it  is  all  wrong.  These  men 
and  women  are  either  Christians  and  are  attempting  to  live  as  they 
are  commanded  by  the  Scriptures  to  live  and  will  get  their  heavenly 
reward  accordingly,  or  they  a>re  not  following  divine  commands 
and  will  get  their  punishment. 

"'It's  one  thing  or  the  other  :  there's  no  middle  ground.  Living 
two  weeks  as  Jesus  would  live,  or  the  announcement  that  they  will 
try  to  do  it,  is  of  no  avail.  As  I  said  before,  it's  simply  ridiculous. 
All  these  things  are  the  direct  result  of  conditions  that  have  been 
coming  about  during  the  past  quarter  century.  The  people  of 
Cleveland  are  not  what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have 
been  a  priest  here  fifty  years.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe. 

"'Rules  of  living  have  become  too  lax.  There  is  a  woful  ten- 
dency to  doubt  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  sins  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  follow  in  this  path  of  unbelief.  Take  away  that 
rock  upon  which  the  Christian  faith  is  built  and  you  have  nothing 
remaining.  I  will  go  still  further  and  say  that  if  we  eliminate  the 
divinity  of  Christ  we  are  all  fools. 

"'Granting  that  divinity,  we  must  follow  his  commands.  Not 
one  day,  not  two  weeks,  nor  for  any  other  period  of  time,  but 
throughout  our  lives.  We  hear  too  much  to-day  about  the  ease  of 
the  Christian  life.  Certain  ministers  preach  it  from  their  pulpits. 
They  want  to  please  the  people.  The  easy  religion  with  two  weeks 
of  uprightness  is  no  religion  at  all."  " 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Pittsburg)  observes  : 

"  Already  there  are  plans  for  a  national  movement.  As  to  that, 
we  would  advise  caution,  slow  and  orderly  growth  lest  an  impulse 
that  may  be  born  from  above  should  be  degraded  into  hysteria, 
into  bigoted  dogmatism,  and  the  demands  of  cranks  and  zealots 
without  knowledge  or  self-control.  After  all,  such  vows  are  well 
taken  in  solitude  of  silence,  where  the  self-examination  may  be 
searching  and  particular,  where  the  soul  may  count  the  cost  in 
temper,  charity,  forgiveness,  kindliness,  as  well  as  outward  show." 


FORCING  YOUNG  PASTORS  TO   MARRY 

A  YOUNG  pastor  suggests  that  the  marriage  question  may  be 
an  important  reason  why  young  men  hold  oil"  from  the  min- 
istry— not  because  they  fear  to  enter  the  married  state  on  an  in- 
adequate salary,  but  because  they  resent  the  tyrannous  demand  of 
the  churches  that  the  pastor  must  marry,  whatever  the  provision 
l  hey  make  for  his  support.  The  writer,  who  remains  anonymous, 
gives  his  experience  in  Success  Magazine  (February).  He  has 
been  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  ministry  and  has  held  pastor- 
ates in  New  Jersey  and  New  England.  At  the  outset  of  his  min- 
isterial life  he  was  "just  twenty-one  and  poor."  He  was  offered 
"$350  a  year — and  a  'donation'  "  for  his  first  call,  but  he  was  asked 
to  "come  as  a  married  man."  He  did  not  accede  to  the  suggestion 
and  was  finally  engaged  "conditionally."  He  succeeded  in  pleas- 
ing his  flock  and  was  afterward  engaged  for  a  year.     But — 

"The  committee,  while  expressing  appreciation  of  my  ministry, 
could  not  depart  without  a  covert  hint  that  the  church  would  count 
it  a  favor  if  I  would  marry.  During  all  the  succeeding  months  of 
my  pastorate  this  thought  was  kept  constantly  before  me.  If  I 
made  a  call  I  was  sure  to  be  reminded  of  that  empty  parsonage 
that  ought  to  be  occupied. 

"  However,  I  endeavored  to  ignore  such  suggestions,  and,  by 
faithful  attention  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  and  the  general  needs 
of  my  parish,  reconciled  the  people  to  an  unmarried  pastor. 
Finally  a  field  opening  to  me  in  New  England,  it  seemed  wiser  for 
me  to  conclude  my  New  Jersey  pastorate. 

"  Here  again  I  met  the  marriage  question.  The  church  over 
which  I  am  at  present  pastor  wrote  to  me  as  follows  :  'The  people 
are  unanimous  in  calling  you,  but  make  one  condition,  i.e.,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  bring  a  wife.'  The  church  was  at  the  time 
giving  a  salary  of  $400  per  year  and  a  donation  !  I  told  the  church 
that  under  such  conditions  I  could  not  consider  the  pastorate. 
After  more  or  less  correspondence  had  passed  between  us,  I  was 
engaged  (provisionally),  the  contract  being  determined  at  the  will 
of  either  party.  I  had  been  here  but  six  months  when  a  vote  was 
passed  to  extend  to  me  a  call  to  remain  as  pastor  for  another  year. 
A  committee  accordingly  called  upon  me,  stating  that  the  church 
was  well  pleased  with  my  work  and  had  no  criticisms  to  make,  but 
that  some  of  the  people  were  anxious  to  know  whether  I  intended 
to  marry  during  the  year  !  " 

The  pastor  replied  with  some  spirit  that  his  business  with  them 
concerned  the  work  of  the  pastorate,  and  he  refused  to  yield  to  a 
"prying  public."  The  work  of  his  church  moves  along  without 
friction,  he  says,  but  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  regard  him  as 
shirking  a  manifest  duty  in  remaining  single.     He  goes  on  : 

"Many  an  adroit  attempt  to  discover  whether  I  am  becoming 
'  unduly  infatuated  with  any  of  the  fair  sex'  I  must  meet  with  a 
smile,  while  inwardly  indignant  at  the  impertinent  espionage  of  it 
all.  Many  are  there,  also,  to  give  unsought  and  unwelcome  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  'the  minister's  manifest  duty  to  marry'  in  order 
to  insure  himself  against  unwise  entanglements. 

"Can  a  human  being  endure  such  things  without  feeling  his 
blood  boil  ?  These  covert  insinuations  that  one  is  not  to  be  trusted 
unless  married  would  be  insulting,  to  say  the  least,  even  to  a  lay- 
man. I  believe  the  average  minister  to  be  a  man  of  high  moral 
ideals,  who  has  entered  his  profession  not  for  its  financial  benefits, 
but  because  he  feels  himself  called  of  God.  It  is  a  hard  and  often- 
times little  appreciated  work,  at  best.  The  minister  must  often 
enough  face  real  issues  without  being  called  upon  to  meet  false 
ones,  such  as  I  affirm  is  the  one  under  discussion. 

"My  predecessor  in  this  parish  was  informed  upon  application 
to  the  parish  committee,  that  only  a  married  man  would  be  con- 
sidered. He  married  ;  and  began  an  uphill  struggle  on  a  salary 
of  $400  a  year.  In  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  he  had  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  outside  issues,  which  policy  was  detrimental 
to  his  pulpit  work  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  parishioners,  who  did 
not  see  him  in  their  homes  as  often  as  they  thought  they  ought. 
What  would  you  have?  A  man  must  support  his  wife,  and  these 
people  insist  upon  the  wife  !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such 
conditions  the  pastorate  was  a  failure,  as  it  could  hardly  help 
being.  My  friend  left  the  place  and,  I  fear,  the  ministry.  Am  I 
overdoing  the  situation  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  seems  so  to  the 
uninitiated ;  but  I  invite  any  doubter  to  make  a  canvass  of  the 
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rural  parishes  of  his  State  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  attitude 

of  the  people  toward  this  is 

"  I  have  thus  far  served  in  country  pastorates  where  the  pastoral 

work  perhaps  outweighs  that  of  the  pulpit.     My  people  have  Keen 

red   and   hard   to  reach.       1    contend   that   my   position   a-   .1 

single  mai  s.     First,  I  am  enabled  to 

live  within   my    income,   which  a  pastor  (of  all   men)  should  do. 

d.  I  am  enabled  to  mingle  with  my  people  with  a  greater 

■m.  and.  being  able  thus  to  cany  the  religious  element  into 
many  homes  that  would  not  otherwise  receive  it.  my  church  feels 
the  effect  in  a  broader  and  deeper  activity. 

"Surely  1  am  not  at  fault  when  I  say  that  the  success  of  a  man's 
work  does  not  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a  wile,  but  upon  his 
fitness  for  the  work. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough,  but,  as  there  is.  to-day.  a  wide- 
spread discussion  of  the  reason  why  young  men  do  not  enter  the 
ministry  as  freely  as  of  old.  it  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  the  possi- 

bilitv  that  an  unwillingness  to  face  the  petty  persecution  in  regard 

to  matrimony,  which  seems  to  be  quite  general,  might  well  deter  a 
bashful  man." 


REVIVALS  SCIENTIFICALLY  ANALYZED 

THE  conviction  is  "rowing    among  thoughtful   men  that  the 
typical  religious  revival  has  had  its  day.     So  at  least  writes 
the  Rev.  H.  M.J.  Klein  in  an  important  study  of  this  phenomenon. 

Rejecting  two  of  the  three  methods  of  interpretation,  that  is,  "the 
exclusively  supernatural"  and  "the  exclusively  pathological,"  he 
emphasizes  the  fruitful  results  that  have,  he  thinks,  been  derived 
from  the  "scientific  "  interpretation.  From  this  viewpoint  he  shows 
in  Tlte  Reformed  Church  Review  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  January)  that 
"the  power  of  suggestion  has  been  a  great  force  in  the  production 
of  revival  experiences,"  since  there  is  a  "very  complete  correlation 
between  the  suggestibility  of  persons  and  their  religious  experi- 
ences. "  The  striking  psychic  manifestations  of  revivals,  he  asserts, 
are  "frequently  simply  of  a  hypnotic  kind,"  and  of  this  type  he  in- 
stances the  manifestations  of  "power"  under  Wesley  when  men 
and  women  would  cry  out  and  fall  unconscious.  He  takes  the 
modern  revival  as  an  example  of  the  "  suggestion  "  coming  from  the 
revivalist : 

"The  expectation  of  people  is  wrought  up  by  weeks  of  elaborate 
preparation.  The  attention  is  fixt  on  some  one  subject,  hymns 
that  do  not  call  forth  any  thought  are  sung  and  resung,  an  appeal 
from  a  leader  of  undoubted  magnetism  follows,  an  appeal  idled 
with  vivid  imagination  and  strong  feeling,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  unstable  element  is  at  once  in  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  sug- 
gestion. Then  they  are  asked  to  do  the  very  last  thing  that 
emotionally  inclined  persons  ought  to  do,  viz.,  to  lay  aside  their 
will.      Perfect  self-surrender  is  asked  for.    Then  the  suggestion  is 

made.  '  Raise  the  hand  !  Rise!  Rise!'  Repetitious  phrases  ,u  t 
used.  'There's  another.'  '<  >ne  more  saved.'  'Sec  them  coming.' 
Do  we  realize  to  what  extent  this  w  hole  method  is  a  hvpnotization 
of  weak  and  recalciti ant  wills?  There  are  only  too  many  passive 
Stibles  in  the  world  with  whom  any  implanted  idea  leads  at 
to  impulsive  fulfilment.      This  accounts  lor  the  large  number 

oi  lap  |  converts,  and  for  the  proportionately  meager  per- 

manent  results  .,i  revival  effort.  There  are  victims  of  suggestion 
who  .in-  converted  and  reconverted  at  every  revival.     Then-  is 

much  so  called  Com  ersion,  which  is  really  a  hypnotic  process  that 

■  touches  ethical  or  spiritual  life  at  all.    When  the  temporary 

stimulation  is   removed  the  reaction   comes.      I  wish   space   would 

permit  me  to  quote  the  i  oncrete  confessions  as  given  by  Starbuck 

of  those  who  Wi  hi  lor  the  time  under  the  sway  of  t: 

citement  and  the  hypnotic  influence  <>f  a  revival  and  afterward 

when  reaction  and  reflection  came  looked  back  on  their  experience 

with  shame  and  re]  Oneoi  them  called  it  a 'gold-brick 

deal.'  This  principle  of  hypnotic  suggestion  explains  why  often 
men  of  superficial  i  haracter  and  ability  have  such  mysterious  In- 
fluence  over  the  revival  crowd.     Dr.  Buckley  wrote    i  few 

OUnl  of  a  noted  criminal  who  by  this  same  method  caused 
almost    an    entile   revival    audience   to   be   struck   down   under  the 
influence  of  his  sermon  as  tin.  bj   the  power  ot  <  rod,  and  later  con- 
limself  lo  have  been  a  mesmeric  fraud. 


"The  employment  of  fear  as  the  supreme  motive  has  largely 

passed  from  the  modern  revival.  The  hypnotic  feature  has  not 
passed  away.  The  suggestibility  highly  wrought  upon  by  the  re- 
vivalist remains.  Now.  suggestion  and  the  hypnotic  process  ate 
not  bad  in  themselves.  Rut  they  are  not  in  any  sense  a  spiritual 
power.  The  phenomena  produced  by  them  are  not  special  evi- 
dences of  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  They  are  functions  of 
the  human  mind.  The  hypnotic  process  is  not  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  the  mind,  either.  It  is  primarily  an  animal  means  of 
fascination.  Davenport  compares  it  to  the  power  'the  feline  em- 
ploys  upon  the  helpless  bird,  and  the  Indian  medicine  man  upon 
the  ghost-dance  votary. '  To  use  it  upon  susceptible  women  and 
little  children  is  mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually  injurious.  Sug- 
gestion will  bless  mankind  only  as  it  comes  under  the  calm  domi- 
nation of  reason  and  will." 

There  is  often  set  in  motion  a  converse  influence  of  the  mass  on 
the  individual,  the  writer  shows:  and  in  conditions  like  this,  even 
the  unsympathetic  may  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  crowd  contagion. 
"It  takes  some  time  for  the  contagion  to  work.  The  revivalist 
does  not  expect  much  response  during  his  first  half-hour.  But 
soon  the  growing  pressure  of  the  mass  on  the  individual  so  con- 
tracts his  consciousness  to  a  single  point  that  it  takes  less  sugges- 
tion than  usual  to  start  an  impulse."  "What  this  nation  needs, 
crazed  as  it  is  in  many  quarters  by  frenzied  feeling  that  ever  and 
anon  bursts  forth  in  mob  and  riot,"  says  Dr.  Klein,  "is  certainly 
not  a  method  of  religion  that  lacks  the  elements  of  rational  self- 
restraint."  There  is  a  danger,  he  thinks,  that  people  who  get  their 
religion  by  impulse  rather  than  by  rational  control  will  in  time  get 
their  political  life  in  the  same  way.     We  read  further: 

"The  conception  of  God's  immanence,  the  principle  of  growth, 
the  fundamental  ethical  relation  of  man  to  God,  have  all  helped  to 
bring  about  the  conviction  that  God's  method  with  men  is  that  of 
building  up  intelligent  volition  through  divine  unfolding.  They 
see  that  it  is  perilous  to  the  whole  cause  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  take  a  relation  as  intensely  practical  and  personal  as  religion 
ought  to  be  and  to  look  upon  it  in  a  superficial,  mechanical,  and 
magical  fashion.  The  modern  mind  resents  the  obtrusiveness  of 
the  revival  method.  The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  God  is  so  deep, 
personal,  intimate,  and  sacred  a  thing  that  the  self-respecting  man 
shrinks  from  dragging  it  out  into  the  public  gaze.  No  man  of 
really  fine  feeling  carries  his  heart  upon  his  coat-sleeve  or  flaunts 
to  the  crowd  the  most  sacred  things  in  his  own  life,  nor  dare  he 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  pressor  demand  such  a  public  revelation  from 
others.  A  man  wdio  deeply  reverences  personality  will  not  do  that. 
The  more  deeply  sensitive  he  is  to  the  eternal  significance  of  the 
religion  of  the  considerate  Jesus,  the  less  will  he  be  inclined  to 
force  his  way  into  the  secret  recesses  of  another's  heart.  If  there 
is  one  thing  the  man  of  fine  grain  dreads  in  himself  and  in  others, 
it  is  this  trilling  play  upon,  this  ruthless  overriding  of.  the  person- 
ality oi  another.  A  deepening  sense  is  growing  upon  thoughtful 
men  of  the  sacredness  of  the  personal  relation  between  a  man  and 

his  God.     It  is  not  a  thing  for  public  gaze.     It  is  not  a  question 

solved  in  a  moment  by  the  waving  of  a  handkerchief.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  unrestrained  emotion  or  dramatic  convulsion.  The  king- 
dom of  God  Came  not  as  the  Jews  expected  through  some  cataclys- 
mic stroke  out  of  the  skv.  Jt  came  as  the  seed  that  bote  tirst  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  It  grew  as  all 
fellowship  grows,  as  all  true  relationships  ripen.  See  how  unob- 
trusively God  works  in  human  hearts  I  See  how  unobtrusively 
Jesus  led  men  into  the  Kingdom!  If  we  understand  the  method 
of  Jesus  arighl  it  conforms  to  the  truth  promulgated  by  modern 
psychology  that  strong  character  appears  normally  in  the  growth 
of  calm  and  disciplined  habits  of  religion.  The  secret  of  the 
Kingdom  lies  in  the  little  child  and  the  principle  of  growth. 

"With  the  passing  away  of  the  revival  will  evangelism  disapp 
By  no  means.     -\  new  type  <>f  evangelism  will  come.     It  will  be 

the  evangelism  of  Jesus.  There  will  be  less  effort  to  gather  Im- 
mense Crowds.  It  will  know  nothing  of  emotional  stampeding. 
There  will  be  no  overriding  of  the  will  and  the  reason.  There 
will  be  no  obtrusive  pressing  of  the  sacred  matter  of  man's  relation 
to  <  ,od  under  the  spell  of  excitement  or  contagion.  Its  mi 
will  appeal  not  to  fear,  but  to  love,  a  love  that  is  ethical  and  spiri- 
tual and  that  will  inspire  men  to  action.  It  will  be  social  as  well 
as  individual." 
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Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company. 

THE   COMPOSER  OF  "SALOME  : 
"ELECTRA," 

As  an  innocent  boy. 


STRAUSS'S  "DIN  AND  DIRT" 

r  I  "HE  most  recent  biographer  of  Richard  Strauss  observed  that 
-*■       his  new  opera,  "  Electra,"  would  "probably  show  whether  he 

is  going  to  realize  our  best  hopes  or  our  worst  fears."  It  would 
appear  that  doubt  can  no  longer  exist  on  this  point.  Dispatches 
from   Dresden   where    the  operatic    version  of    Hoffmannsthal's 

"Electra"  was  produced 
on  January  25,  represent 
it  as  a  "prodigious  or- 
chestral orgy."  There  is, 
says  the  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  "noth- 
ing that  can  be  called  mu- 
sic in  the  score  "  ;  and  so 
great  is  its  sound  and  fury 
that  it  "makes  superhu- 
man demands  upon  the 
physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  singers 
and  players  charged  with 
its  interpretation."  "Sa- 
lome," which  has  returned 
to  the  New-York  stage 
in  the  impersonation  of 
Mary  Garden,  seems  to 
be  left  in  the  shade  in 
many  respects,  tho  "  as  a 
stage  work,"  we  are  told, 
"  Electra  "  "  does  not  ap- 
proach 'Salome'  either 
in  interest  or  intelligi- 
bility." While  the  earlier  opera  "exhibits  a  greater  variety  of 
emotions,"  in  this  one  "revenge  is  the  only  inspiration  of  the  psy- 
chological passion  of  which  Strauss  is  so  fond."  The  dramatic 
form  of  this  opera  was  shown  before  New-York  audiences  by 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  February, 
1908.  There  is  a  report  that  the  musical  version  will  be  heard 
in  America  on  Mr.  Hammerstein's  stage.  The  Dresden  event  was 
one  of  international  importance  :  "the  nudience  included  members 
of  the  most  aristocratic  and  exclusive  social  circles  of  Europe," 
and  "some  two  hundred  critics  from  all  the  principal  cities  of 
North  and  South  America  and  Europe"  were. on  hand.  The 
Times  gives  this  brief  outline  of  the  plot : 

"The  book  by  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal,  based  on  Greek  myth- 
ology, is  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  rolled  into  one.  Agamemnon,  the 
father  of  Electra  and  Orestes,  has  been  murdered  by  his  faithless 
wife,  Clytemnestra,  and  her  lover  sEgistheus.  Electra,  crazed 
by  the  deed,  urges  her  brother  Orestes  to  commit  1  double  murder 
and  destroy  both  his  mother  and  her  paramour.  The  note  in 
'Salome  '  is  the  erotic  perverse,  in 'Electra  'the  neurotic  maniacal." 

In  the  dispatch  sent  to  the  New  York  Sun  the  performance  is 
treated  in  this  wise  : 

"The  in  members  of  the  orchestra  were  watching  Conductor 
Schuch  to  give  them  the  signal  for  the  start  of  their  bewildering 
career,  which  came  with  a  roaring,  sweeping  chord  in  D  minor, 
heralding  the  entrance  of  the  servants  going  to  a  well  for  water. 
Then  Electra,  Mme.  Krull,  leapt  like  a  wildcat  into  the  group. 

"  From  that  moment  a  lurid  drama  was  portrayed  with  all  the 
reality  and  musical  ability  of  which  Strauss  is  capable.  Mme. 
Krull  sang  magnificently,  depicting  the  awakening  emotions  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  Her  emotional  work  contrasted  finely  with 
the  softer  themes  allotted  to  Mile.  Siems,  who  played  Chrysothe- 
mis,  lamenting  her  own  and  Eleclra's  fate.  Sembach  as  sEgis- 
theus and  Perron  as  Orestes  gave  splendid  renderings  of  tenor  and 
barytone  solos,  while  the  orchestra  and  chorus  vied,  not  to  say 
fought,  with  each  other. 

"  The  nel  result  was  that  Strauss  was  called  to  the  footlights  fif- 


teen times  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  lacking.  The  bulk  of  the  audience  was  plainly  be- 
wildered at  the  complexity  of  the  score. 

"  The  orchestra  was  even  more  elaborately  equipped  than  that 
for  'Salome.'  There  were  eight  French  horns,  seven  trumpets, 
and  eight  clarinets.  Many  duties  fell  upon  percussion  instruments. 
A  big  drum  was  occasionally  struck  with  a  birch  rod  and  a  gong 
violently  assailed  by  a  triangle  rod  in  order  to  produce  what  is  de- 
scribed in  the  score  as  a  terrible  buzzing  sound. 

"Both  in  bulk,  subtlety,  and  suggestion,  not  to  speak  of  sheer 
volume  of  orchestral  tumult  in  the  climaxes,  the  music  went  far 
beyond  'Salome,'  especially  in  the  duo  between  Electra  and  Ores- 
tes, and  the  stupendous  closing  scene  in  which  Electra,  crying 
with  the  joy  of  sated  revenge,  breaks  into  a  wild  bacchanalian 
dance. 

"  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  wonderful  delineation  of  the  soul-sick 
Clytemnestra  was  vocally  and  histrionically  the  greatest  feature 
of  the  performance." 

One  wonders  if  this  is  the  last  note  of  the  "new  opera."  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  an  English  music  critic  already  quoted,  observes 
rather  mildly,  in  his  recent  life  of  Richard  Strauss,  that  "unfor- 
tunately his  indiscriminate  worship  of  reality,  together  with  an  un- 
exampled cleverness  of  technic,  has  led  him  to  attempt  to  express 
too  much  in  music." 
Mr.  Newman  continues  : 

"  The  very  vehemence 
of  these  attempts  will 
bring  about  all  the  sooner 
the  general  reaction  that 
is  bound  to  come  in 
European  music,  a  re- 
version to  simpler  meth- 
ods and  more  purely 
emotional  moods.  Per- 
haps he  himself,  as  he 
grows  older  and  wiser, 
may  lead  this  reaction. 
At  present  his  greatest 
admirers  can  not  help 
admitting  mournfully 
that  for  some  years  now 
he  has  shown  a  regret- 
table lack  of  artistic 
balance.  Nothing  that 
he  does  now  is  pure  gold 
throughout ;  one  listens 
to  the  finer  pages  in  all 
his  later  music  as  the 
laborer's  son  in  'Marius 
the  Epicurean '  watched 
his  father  at  work  at  the 
brick-kiln — 'with  a  sor- 
rowful distaste  for  the 
din  and  dirt.' " 

Paris  has  heard  "Sa- 
lome "  in  German,  says 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  ."  New 
York  is  the  first  city  to 
hear  it  in  French."  Wri- 
ting the  day  after  Mary 
Garden's  first  perform- 
ance, he  adds : 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  OF   TO-DAY. 

One  listens  to  the  finer  pages  in  all  his  later 
music,  says  an  English  music  critic,  "with  a 
sorrowful  distaste  for  the  din  and  dirt." 
"  Here  we  have  a  good 
deal  that  looks  paradoxical ;  but  perversion  is  the  theme  of 
'Salome  '  in  all  its  elements,  and  to  discuss  it  anew  because  of  an 
added  aspect  would  scarcely  be  worth  while.  Nor  is  there  need 
of  much  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  French  text  on  the  music. 
By  the  composer's  own  confession,  words  and  the  human  voice 
are  only  tolerated  by  him  as  necessary  evils.  Some  day,  mayhap, 
he  will  reach  the  height  to  which  Asger  Hamerik  ascended  by  a 
less  rugged  road  and  exemplified  in  an  'Opera  Without  Words.'  " 
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MURAL  DECORATION  AT  THE 

Suk-eh-nuk.  a  goddess  or  nymph  who  impersonates  the 
sun  in  the  Sedna  myth. 


ESKIMO  MYTHS  IN  ART 

SCIENCE  appears  to  have  accepted  the  collaboration  of  art  in 
Mr.  Frank  Wilhert  Stokes's  mural  decorations  recently  in- 
stalled at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  On  the 
walls  of  the  great  Eskimo  Hall  is  a  long  painted  frieze  devoted  to 
the  Frozen  North.  In  tliis  way.  as  Mr.  William  Walton  observes 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  (February),  is  demonstrated  "the  possi- 
bility of  supplementing  the  material  objects  exhibited  by  a  sort  of 
painted  synthesis  or  comprehensive  presentation  on  the  walls." 
By  means  like  this  "the  visitor,  entering  this  large  rectangular  hall, 
lakes  cognizance  of  the  particular  aspect  of  man's  relations  with 
nature  here  illustrated,  and  immediately  afterward  perceives  these 
incidents  repeated  on  the  wall  but  fitted  into  the  cosmos.  Conse- 
quently, he  contemplates  the  sled,  or  the  harpoon,  with  a  clearer 
vision."  The  common  objection  that  a  picture  must  not  instruct 
is  overruled  in  the  case  of  such  mural  painting.  Mr.  Stokes's 
principal  picture  presents  the  scheme  of  heaven  and  earth  as  it  ap- 
peals to  the  Eskimo  imagination.  Quoting  from  Mr.  Walton's 
description  : 

"  It  seems  that  the  benighted  hyperboreans  accept  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  sun  as  female  and  of  the  moon  as  male,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Sedna  myth,  or  cycle,  by  ethnologists,  Sedna  being 
one  of  the  names  of  a  goddess  or  nymph  personil\  ing  the  sun.  She 
is  also,  in  this  myth,  a  young  girl  wooed  and  won  by  a  fulmar 
gull  who  takes  her  to  his  igloo,  or  hut.  to  live.  Mr.  Stokes  baa 
nted  the  particular  form  of  this  myth  most  familiar  to  him, 
tliat  of  the  Eskimos  from  Alaska  to  Labrador  and  Baffin  I. and 
he  having  been  a  member  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  in   r8os, 

and  of  the  Peary  North  Greenland  Expedition.  1893  94,  as  well  as 
of  l'r.  Otto  Nordenskjold's  Antarctic  Expedition,  1901  j.     In  this 

version,  the  moon  is  ,  love   with   his  sister,  the  sun,  and 

s  lur  through  the  heavens,  each  ran  \  ing  a  lamp,  she  attended 

by  light,  summer,  and  plenty,  and  he.  by  the  long  Antic  night. 

As  Mi.  .Stokes  has  ted  her,  she    is  in  the    Eskimo  summer 

COStume,  unco\  d   followed  by  a  great  flight  of 

birds,  two  fulin.n  gulls    I  i  ;   below   the    little   Arctic 

puffins  range  I  n  military  ranks  on  the  ice-tioe.  and  two 

harbor   seals    lift    theii    beads    and    ti\   to   lur.   the  "Mother  of   the 
Seals.'     She  is  a  part  of  the  cumulus,  or  summer-cloud  which  may 


be  seen  around  her  head,  while  her  pursuer  is  the  advance  of  the 
great  night-cloud  sweeping  backward  from  his  head.  He  is  in  full 
winter  costume  of  furs  and  attended  by  his  dogs  and  sledge  ;  the 
lamps  or  torches  of  both  are  parhelia  or  sun-dogs,  which  appear 
generally  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  beyond  them  are  the  reds  and 
gold  of  the  midnight  sun,  just  seen  on  the  sea  horizon.  His  name 
is  Ahn-ing-ah-neh,  and  hers,  Suk-eh-nuk;  when  he  finally  over- 
takes her  and  clasps  her  in  his  embrace  it  is  the  end  of  the  world." 

Some  of  the  accessories  forming  the  environment  of  these  mythi- 
cal lovers  are  thus  described: 

"Immediately  behind  the  hunter  moon  comes  the  two-months- 
long  glowing  twilight  of  the  approach  of  winter,  gradually  darken- 
ing to  the  end  ;  and  before  the  fleeing  maid,  that  of  the  coming 
summer,  of  the  same  length.  The  two  seasons  which  divide  the 
year  are  represented  by  the  changing  landscape  and  1  y  the  appro- 
priate episodes  of  human  life.  The  dividing  line  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  central  promontories  in  which  appears  the  glow  ^i 
the  midnight  sun,  'untruthful.'  says  the  artist,  'only  in  its  lack  of 
the  brilliant  intensity  of  nature.'  This  we  may  believe,  consider- 
ing that  such  phenomena  are  practically  unpaintable.  and  that  he 
was  further  handicapped  by  his  surroundings  and  by  the  glaring 
white  placard  which  the  Museum  occasionally  hangs  in  the  door- 
way, immediately  below  the  painting.  To  the  left  of  Suk-eh-nuk 
appears  the  gradual  lightening  over  land  and  sea  which  attends 
her  reappearance  after  the  long  night,  one  of  the  many  color 
effects  of  this  twilight  :  near  the  end  of  the  wall,  to  the  left,  w  e  .11  e 
shown  in  the  distance  an  iceberg,  and  beyond  it  a  glacier  with  a 
typical    bell-shaped    rock   called   ininatak.  'land  rising  above  the 

ice.'  In  the  foreground,  an  Innuit  is  stalking  two  ring-seals  which 
are  basking  in  the  sun.  crawling  slowly  toward  them,  lance  in  hand, 
over  the  ice-floes,  stopping  when  they  look  around,  whistling  softly 
until  he  gets  within  striking  distance.  To  aid  in  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  long  composition,  the  sea  line  is  maintained  at  the 
same  level  on  all  three  walls,  rounding  at  the  southern  extremities 
loi  terminals.  On  the  west  wall,  continuing  the  summer,  and 
brilliant  in  color,  the  first  panel  gives  in  the  foreground  an  Innuit 
hunter  stalking  a  little  group   of   reindeer,  the   nearest  of  winch  is 

white,  and  great  bunches  oi  blue  and  purple  Arctic  flowers  grov. 

in  the  recesses  of   the  rocks   below  him.      In  the  central  panel,  the 

-t,  the  Heart  of  Summer,  another  hunter,  in  Ids  canoe    BpeajCl 

a   narwhal:    and   in   t he   third    is   seen    in   the  rocky   foreground   a 

summer  village  at  Cape  York,  Melville  Bay.      For  all  these  details 
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MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ahn-ing-ah-neh,the  moon,  in  love  with  his  sister,  the  sun. 
pursuing  her  through  the  heavens. 


the  painter  can  cite  chapter  and  verse,  showing  his  costumes  and 
weapons,  his  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  and  full  of  light  and  color. 
"In  the  winter  twilight,  behind  Ahn-ing-ah-neh,  we  see  in  the 
foreground  a  bear  hunt,  the  great  white  beast  at  bay  with  an  arrow 
in  his  shoulder,  and  surrounded  by  the  dogs  while  the  hunter 
watches  for  his  opportunity  to  finish  him  with  a  lance-thrust.  On 
the  east  wall,  continuing,  the  mountains  catch  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun ;  in  the  foreground  of  the  first  panel  the  hunter's  family  turn 
out  of  their  snow  igloo,  the  winter  habitation,  to  welcome  his  re- 
turn with  his  spoils  ;  in  the  central,  the  Night,  we  find  him  boldly 
attacking  the  walrus  on  the  sea-ice;  in  the  third,  he  brings  the 
welcome  supply  of  walrus  meat  on  his  sled  to  the  little  white  igloo 
village.  This  myth  of  the  pursuit  of  the  sister  by  the  brother,  we 
are  told,  is  not  only  an  allegory  of  the  great  Arctic  Day  and  Night, 
but  also  of  man's  ceaseless  search  after  the  unattainable — which 
may  tend  to  enlarge  our  ideas  concerning  the  Eskimo  mind." 


MORE  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLINGS 

A  THIRD  list  of  simplified  spellings  has  been  offered  for  pub- 
^*-  lie  approval  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  They  are 
contained  in  Circular  22  which  is  dated  January  25,  1909,  and  which 
causes  the  New  York  Sun  to  exclaim  : 

"  Twenty-two  circulars  already  and  thousands  more  to  come, 
and  all  to  show  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  individualistic  or  eccentric  ways 
of  spelling  are  not  mere  accidents  of  cacography,  but  that  men 
almost  as  great  if  not  better  have  been  no  better  spellers  than 
Skibo's  bonny  Thane." 

The  list  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board, 
abetted  by  the  Advisory  Council,  covers  the  following  classes  of 
words : 

"  :.  Words  having  ea  pronounced  as  short  e,  as  hed,  spred,  tred, 
heltli.  welth,  rebn.  heven.  medow,  etc.  ;  also  words  having  ea  pro- 
nounced as  a  before  r,  as  harken,  hart,  harth. 

"2.  Preterits  and  participles  ending  in  -^//pronounced  -d,  as 
armd,  burnd,  cnrld,fild.  hangd,  livd,  raind.  seemd,  veild,  etc. 

"3.  Words  ending  in  unstrest  -he  pronounced  -is,  as  coppis,  cor- 
nis,  crevis.  justis,  lattis.  notis.  ser-vis,  artifis,  edifis,  etc. 


"4.  Words  ending  in  -7>e,  pronounced  v,  preceded  by  /or  r,  as 
delv,  s/ie/v,  twelv,  solv,  resolv,  carv,  curv,  serv,  reserv,  etc." 

In  the  previous  and  present  changes,  the  circular  asserts,  "the 
simplifications  are  easy,  and,  in  respect  to  the  letters  or  suffix 
affected,  final."  It  is  promised  that  "in  due  course  the  three  lists 
will  be  printed  in  one  alfabetic  order,  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
more  extensiv  simplifications  to  appear  in  a  larger  list  or  Vocabu- 
lary of  Simplified  Spellings."  Approval  of  these  proposals,  it  is 
sjid,  does  not  bind  one  to  a  personal  use  of  all  the  forms  thus  ap- 
proved. The  main  purpose  is  to  provide  teachers,  editors,  and 
others  who  wish  to  introduce  simplified  spellings  as  they  have  op- 
portunity, with  the  permanent  sanction  and  guidance  of  an  author- 
ized list  of  accepted  simplifications.  The  circular  adduces  ample 
warrant  in  literary  history  for  the  changes  suggested  in  these 
classes  ;  but  The  Sun  refuses  to  be  imprest  by  the  names  here 
cited.  John  Milton,  it  retorts,  was  a  "perverse  speller,"  and  "we 
are  not  called  upon  to  follow  him  in  his  freaks  of  cacography  any 
more  than  in  his  theory  and  practise  of  domestic  relations."  What 
is  the  use,  it  asks,  of  "piling  up  great  names  or  friendly  names, 
Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson,  Sidney,  Spencer,  Howell,  Cotgrave  ? " 
"  It  is  no  kindly  act  to  lay  bare  the  nakedness  of  Mr.  Sam  Adams' 
or  George  Washington's  or  any  other  earlier  worthy's  spelling. 
They  spelled  the  best  they  knew  how." 

The  Board  sees  also  an  esthetic  warrant  for  some  of  the  proposed 
changes,  as  this  seems  to  show  : 

"  The  neat  and  succinct  appearance  of  the  simplified  forms  of  the 
words  in  -ed,  as  reduced  to  simple  -d  with  the  reduction,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  doubled  consonant  preceding,  is  manifested  by  placing 
them  in  line  with  similar  simplifications  in  -/  : 

nabd         ribd  sobd         bagd         sneezd        whizd 

napt  ript  sopt  backt        creast         strest 

clubd         dogd  kild  mand        grievd         esteemd 

dipt  doft  kist  ment         brieft  exprest 

"Observ  also  the  symmetry  of  the  existing  parallel  forms  of  cer- 
tain preterits,  when  both  are  speld  with  accuracy  : 

dweld        speld  spiJd        spoild  pend        dreamd 

dwelt         spelt  spilt         spoilt  pent  dremt 

"The  Board  has  not  undertaken  to  decide  which  of  these  forms 
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as  spoken,  is  to  be  preferd.     Both  are  correct.     Whichever  form 
you  use,  spell  it  accurately." 

The  Sun.  however,  refuses  to  share  the  emotion  thus  excited. 
It  comments : 

"'Observ,'  and  indeed  it  can  not  hut  be  'notist,1  the  'neat  and 
succinct  appearance  of  the  simplified  forms  of  the  words  in  ed  as 
reduced  to  simple  d.  with  the  reduction  in  many  cases  of  the  doubled 
consonant  preceding.1 

"These  'lxl's  '  and  'gd's  '  are  particularly  engaging.  They  make 
English  look  like  something  between  Arabic  and  early  Carnegiese. 
If  publishers  were  not  so  petrified,  books,  and  especially  story-  and 
poetry-books,  could  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  But  how 
cm  a  reform  be  brought  about  by  faint-hearted  reformers  ?  'The 
Board  has  not  undertaken  to  decide'  whether  'dweld,'  'speld,' 
'spild,'  'spoild,'  or  'dwelt,'  'spelt,'  'spilt,*  and  so  forth,  'is  to  be 
preferd.'  Both  forms  are  'correct.'  This,  however,  is  not 
'positiv1  enough.  And  let  us  have  uniformity.  Thus:  'It  is  a 
favorit  practis  of  a  vindictiv  executiv  to  delv  by  means  of  detectivs 
into  the  brest  of  hisdasht  foes — may  they  he  burnd  and  hangd  un- 
til they  are  ded  !'  Consistency  is  somewhat  of  a  jewel  even  in 
simplification;  and  if  the  old  spelling  is  cracked  or  mad,  substi- 
tutes that  appear  ought  to  be  rational  throughout." 


BENOIT-CONSTANT  COQUELIN 

COQUELIN  has  been  snatched  away  just  as  he  was  about  to 
assume  the  crown  of  his  artistic  career.  On  the  eve  of  the 
final  rehearsals  of  the  long-delayed  Rostand  drama,  "  Le  Chan- 
ticler,"  the  great  French  comedian 
died  at  Pont-aux-Dames,  Seine-et- 
Marne,  on  January  27.  Dispatches 
from  Paris  say  that  only  the  clay  be- 
fore his  death  "Coquelin  recited 
gaily  long  passages  of  'be  Chanti- 
cler  '  to  some  of  his  friends."  The 
place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  the 
French  is  indicated  by  the  Temps 
(Paris)  which  says  that  "he  will  be 
mourned  by  every  one— by  the  au- 
thors, of  whom  he  was  the  brilliant 
interpreter;  by  the  public,  of  whom 
he  was  the  idol  ;  by  the  great  and 
humble,  and  by  poor  actors,  of  whom 
he  was  the  benefactor."  He  was 
born  at  Boulogne  in  1841,  the  son  of 
a  baker.  He  began  active  life  in  his 
father's  trade,  and  his  later  brilliant 
I  on  the  stage  never  quite  made 
up  to  the  elder  for  the  loss  of  a  suc- 
cessor. "1  remember  that  Constant 
was  a  good  baker,"  said  the  old  man 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1874. 
"He  would  have  gone  far  in  the 
trade."  Coquelin  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  December,  1859,  and 
death  just  prevents  him  from  round- 
it  a  hall  century  of  devotion  to 
the  stage.  In  i860  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
Company,  ami  in  1864a  "societaire" 
of  the  (  <>medi<  1  ,  Heai  ted 

at  the  house  "i  Molii  re  for  1  ■■• 
three  years,  when  he  followed  Sara  Bernhardt 's  lead  and  Beceded. 
His  first  American  tour  with  Mine.  Jane  Hading  began  in  1888, 
and  upon  Ins  return  to  France,  his  dispute  with  the  Come*die  was 
resumed  and  resulted  in  .1  compromise.  For  three  years  more  In- 
acted  at  thefamous  French  theater  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  occurred  his  final  break.      He  acted  again  in  America  in 


COQC1I.1N    AS    "(    \K.\NO." 

Mr   Winter  asserts  that  Coquelin's  most  intellectual  impersonal 

Hon  was  Tartufle,  .1  fad  tint  "seems  to  indicate  how  essentially 
little  he  contributed  to  the  treasures oi  the  -! 


1894  with  Mme,  Hading  and  in  1900-1  with  Sara  Bernhardt.  Mr. 
William  Winter  analyzes  his  dramatic  powers  as  follows  in  the 
New  York  Tribune : 

"The  strong  personality  that  Coquelin  possest  (for  he  was  one 
of  the  most  self-assertive  and  complacent  of  men),  combined  with 
positive  talents  and  great  industry,  made  him  a  very  prominent 
figure  on  the  Kuropean  stage,  and  his  death  means  the  extinction 
of  a  fine  intelligence,  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  conspicuous  celebrity. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  has  not  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  stage.  He  played  many  parts,  and  in  some 
of  them  he  was  admirable  for  his  fidelity  to  the  surfaces  of  nature 
and  for  the  exceeding  skill  of  his  executive  art ;  but  he  lacked 
imagination,  poetry,  and  power,  and  he  especially  lacked  distinc- 
tion. His  artistic  personality  was,  invariably,  bourgeois.  Within 
his  limit  he  was  an  excellent  actor,  but  his  limit  was  narrow.  His 
most  popular  performance  was  that  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  first 
given  in  Paris  in  1897,  and  made  known  in  America  when  he  made 
his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  season  of  iooo-i — appearing  in 
association  with  Sara  Bernhardt.  In  the  course  of  that  season  he 
acted  1'lambeau,  in  'L'Aiglon';  Scarpia,  in  'La  Tosca' ;  Du-al, 
in 'La  Dame  aux  Came'lias' ;  and  the  First  Gravedigger  in  the 
desecration  of  'Hamlet,'  which  then  was  inflicted  on  this  com- 
munity. His  performance  of  Cyrano  was  a  good  one — such  as  any 
talented  and  trained  'old  stager '  could  give,  and,  indeed,  such  as 
several  'old  stagers  '  did  give,  when  Rostand's  play  reached  our 
theater  in  an  English  form.  In  imagination,  poetic  and  romantic 
spirit,  and  in  pathos,  it  was  vastly  inferior  to  the  personation  given 
here  by  Richard  Mansfield  (October  1,  1898).  As,  Don  Casar  de 
Baxan  Coquelin  was  commonplace,  and  as  Mathias  in  'The  Bells  ' 
he  was  prosy,  common,  and,  at  some  points,  ridiculous.     He  was 

best  in  low  comedy.  His  Musca- 
rine was  a  gem  of  that  kind,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  excelled.  The 
strongest  serious  impersonation  that 
he  ever  gave  on  our  stage  was  given 
when  he  acted  Scarpia.  in  'la 
Tosca.'  In  that  part  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  luxurious  vulpine 
sensuality,  combined  with  merciless, 
heartless,  sarcastic,  reptile  cruelty. 
He  played  that  part  so  well  that 
when  Tosca  inserted  the  carving- 
knife  into  his  gizzard  the  public 
heart  experienced  intense  gratifica- 
tion  

"Coquelin's  tendency  in  the  dra- 
matic art  was  toward  the  broadly 
comic  aspects  of  human  nature,  the 
grotesque  attributes  of  character,  the 
absurdities  of  experience,  and  those 
phases  of  life  he  often  depicted  with 
admirable  fidelity.  Behind  the 
question  of  technical  proficiency 
there  is  always  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual superiority,  of  what  can,  per- 
haps, rightly  be  called  artistic  be- 
neficence— the  question  whether  the 
actor  has  been  supremely  endowed 
by  nature  and  is,  for  that  reason,  oi 
extraordinary  importance  to  the 
community. 

"Coquelin  did  not  fascinate  either 
by     intrinsic     charm     or     acquired 
grace. 
"  In  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  as 

was    painfully    shown    by    his    Don 

Casar,   he  was  a    stranger.      His 

temperament    being  cold,  lie  could 

not  always  simulate  the  excitement 
that  is  essential  through  perfect  concealment  of  art  to  make 
imitation   seem  1  ealit\  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  possest  strength  of  character,  force 

of   brain      notably   signified    in   mental    poise   and  in    will-   and  he 

had  an  affluent   fund  of  droll  humor.      His  self-possession  was 

extraordinary,  showing  itself  in  his  repose,  deliberate  precision, 
and  elaborate  detail." 
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and  Julian  A.     Florida  Enchant- 
,;i>).      Now     York     The     Outing 


IMmork,  A.  \V 
wents.  8vo,  pp. 
Publishing  C< 

Florida  has  become  so  popular  a  hunt- 


thai  class  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  .appeal  "and  with  it  went  the  de  ire  to  find  out 
perhaps  even  more  strongly  to  another;  everything  by  trying  it,  no1  merely  by 
to    those    who,    having    felt     the    tug  of   observing."     And    so    here    we    have    the 


ing-  and  fishing-ground  that  a  demand  for   the    wanderlust,    have    ye1    been    tied    by    story  oi   hi     irregular  childhood  in  a  mid- 


such  a  volume  as  the  present  has  gradu- 
ally been  growing  in  urgency.  The  pub- 
lishers   have    done    a    great    deal    to    make 


circumstances  to  the  domestic  fireside,  western  city,  and  the  frequent  lapses  from 
Flynt  was  by  all  oddsthe  prince  of  modern  discipline  that  his  nature  forced  upon  him. 
Bohemians;     Borrow    i      his    nearesl     kin    Plynt  would  run  away  from  home,  if  only 


outdoor  life  an  indispensable    necessity  to    brother,  and  alter  those  two  who  is  there    to  go  a  distance  of  ten   miles  and  create 


young   America,   and    this   present    work   of 

two  experienced  trappers,  travelers,  fish- 
ermen, and  boatmen  is  worthy  of  recog- 
nition as  an  authentic  record  <>(  spurt. 
Florida  itself  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
State  both  in  its  historic  associations  and 
its  glowing  scenery.  These  serve  for  an  in- 
spiring background  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
hunter.  Florida  possesses  what  few  of 
the  Eastern  States  possess  in  the  way  o\ 
hunting,  and  that  is  the  element  of  dan- 
ger, which  to  many  minds  constitutes  a 
fascinating  feature  in  adventure. 

The  coast  rivers  of  Florida  are  the  abode 


who  has  dived  so  deep  into  the  abyss  of  mystery  and  naturally  anxiety  concerning 

the   under   world?      It    is   not    strange    that  his     whereabouts.      He     was     punished     at 

his  book  should  appeal  strongly  to  those  home;  punished  later  bj  the  state  for  these 

who  never  Intend   to  experiment   in  ways  lapses,  but  he  never  put  them  by  until  he 

that  he  was  led.      [t  responds  as  to  that  in-  had    roamed   almost    the    world    over,   and 

sistent  curiosity  of  the  mind  to  what  is  all  investigated     the    psychology     of     tramps 

about    us,    even    tho    we   ignore    or   misin-  of  half  Europe  and  Asia.      His  later  years 

terpret  its  signs.      It   makes  romance  out  form  what  Mr.  Symons  calls  "the  comedy 

of  what  is  real,  even  if  it    fails  to  serve  in  of   his   life;    the  vagabond,   ending  by  be- 

the  only  sense  that   the  scientific  sociolo-  coming  so   fantastically   useful    a    member 

gist     would    value     it.      Human    curiosity,  of  society;   the  law,  which   he  had  defied, 

says  Arthur  Symons,  who  writes  the  intro-  clever  enough   to  annex   him;    he   himself, 

duction     to    the    book,    human    curiosity  clever  enough  to  take  wages  for  doing  over 


of  the  alligator,  and  hunting  the  alligator    made  up  the  main  part  of  Flynt's  nature;    again  what  he  had  done  once  for  nothing, 

at  its  expense."  The  record  of  this  is  con- 
tained in  his  autobiography  mingled  with 
his  attempts  to  "philosophize"  his  career. 
There  is  mystification  here  as  well  as  frank- 
ness. There  are  misstatements  that  seem 
to  result  from  wilfulness  or  the  love  of 
mystification.  The  verve  of  the  writing 
is  not  sustained  to  the  end;  as  tho 
Flynt  wearied  of  the  task,  or  worked  under 
the  depression  of  the  illness  that  carried 
him  off  so  shortly  after  the  finish.  The 
book  answers  many  of  the  questions  that 
his  other  works  inevitably  raise,  and  it 
rounds  out  a  unique  character  and  a  unique 
accomplishment. 

Fowler,    Ellen    Thorneycroft.     Miss   Fallowfield's 
Fortune,     nmo.     New  York:     Dodd,  Mead   &  Co. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  novel  from  the 
pen    of    Ellen    Thorneycroft    Fowler    (the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Felkin)  is  still  an  event 
worthy  of  note  in  the  literary  world.     This 
gifted  authoress  has  a  sane,  healthy  tone 
that  is,  perhaps,  her  strongest  recommen- 
dation.     "The   Fortune    of    Miss    Fallow- 
field"    is   a   book   to   be   enjoyed    by    the 
family  circle,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
joys     and    sorrows, 
the   hopes   and  dis- 
appointments of  or- 
dinary,   every  -  day 
types  of   men    and 
women.     The  story 
treats     of     an    im- 
mense fortune  in  its 
relation     to     many 
lives.      The    plans 
developed    and    de- 
stroyed,   the     mar- 
riages brought  about 
and  prevented,    the 
ambitions  sacrificed 
and  sustained,  hold 
the   reader's    atten- 
tion  from   the    first 
to    the    last     page. 
Miss  Fowler's  quaint 
humor  pervades  the 
entire     novel      and 
leads  one  to  suspect 
that  she  never  over- 
looks   a    laughable 
situation.  But  above 
all,  she  has  learned 


is  really  as  risky  a  thing  as  hunting  the 
great  game  of  Africa.  The  writers  of  the 
volume  give  interesting  accounts  of  "fire- 
hunting"  of  this  saurian.  By  a  flashlight 
sportsmen  are  enabled  to  spot  their  quarry 
sleeping  on  the  river-bank,  and  then  dis- 
patch him  with  a  rifle-shot.  Bee-hunting 
is  a  simpler  matter,  and  the  journey  of 
these  writers  introduced  them  to  "Bill," 
whose  sagacity  in  finding  a  homing  bee 
and  tracking  it  to  its  magazine  of  honey 
was  the  fruit  of  long  experience.  Yacht- 
ing, canoeing,  and  living  for  weeks  in  the 
woods,  the  authors  made  a  pretty  complete 
exploration  of  Florida's  hunting-places, 
and  they  have  come  back  with  ideas  clear, 
vivid,  and  stimulating.  We  seem  to  have 
tramped  and  traveled  by  their  side.  The 
photographic  reproductions  are  good  and 
ample  in  numbers. 

Donahey,  Mary  Dickerson.  The  Castle  of  Grumpy 
Grouch:  A  Fairy  Story.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  150. 
Philadelphia:    Edward  Stern    &  Co. 

Douglas,  Amanda  M.  Helen  Grant,  Graduate. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  399-  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Dubois,  James  T.  Fun  and  Pathos  of  One  Life. 
i2mo,  pp.  187.  New  York:  Xeale  Publishing  Co. 
$1. 

Dudley,  Albertus  T.  A  Full-Back  Afloat:  Being 
an  Account  of  Dick  Mel- 
vin's  Vacation  Voyage. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
310.  Bo-ton:  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  Si. 25. 

Earl,  John  Prescott. 
On  the  School  Team. 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp. 
350.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Flynt,  Josiah.  My 
Life.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Arthur  Symons. 
Illustrated.  New  York: 
The  Outing  Publishing 
Co. 

This  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  all  those 
human  beings,  who, 
like  the  author, 
"have  come  under 
the  spell  of  that 
will-o'-the-wisp,  Die 
Feme,  the  disap- 
pearing and  fading 
Beyond,"  and  who, 
again  like  the  au- 
thor, "  are  doomed 
sooner  or  later  to 
see  the  folly  of 
their  quest."  What- 
ever its  interest  for 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  •'Times.-' 

THE  GRAVE  OF  JOSEPH    RODMAN   DRAKE, 

Author  of  "The  American  Flag,"  "  The  Culprit  Fay,"  and  other  poems.  This  much  neglected  grave 
and  tombstone  at  Hunt's  Point,  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City,  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society  and  other  persons  interested  now  seek  to  have  restored.  Eventually  its  site  will  probably 
be  included  in  a  new  city  park. 

The  grove  of  untrimmed  trees  in  the  lower  picture  covers  a  knoll  which  was  long  used  as  a  burying- 
ground  by  the  Hunt  family  after  whom  'the  point  is  named.  Within  this  enclosure  lie  the  remains  of 
Drake,  at  a  place  marked  by  the  monument  shown  in  the  upper  picture.  On  this  monument  are  inscribed, 
from  a  well-known  poem  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  last  two  of  the  following  lines,  but  they  are  there 
quoted  incorrectly: 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days, 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise." 
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the  looking  at  life  from  the  view- 

point of  others,  or  to  quote  her  own  words, 
has  that  "capacity  of  looking  at  happii 
and  other  things  through  another  m 
eyes— a  gifl   which  turns  by  its  alchemy 
into  true  sympathy  the  ordinary  emotions 
of  pity   and   admira 

i  r.inkHii.     Benjamin,    Autobiography    of,    with 

ther    writings      Edited,    with 

Comments    Notes,     Bibliography,    and    Topics    for 

by  II    A    Davidson,     illustrated.      tomo,  pp. 

Boston:    D.  C.  Heat!:    & 
I  i . .  i ,  K  i  1 1 1  nj&min.     Proverbs  from  the  Almanac 

Richard  Saunders     iomo,  pp.  25.    New  York 
Outfield   <£:  Co.     00  cents, 

i.m,il.| d.    Edgar  J.     The  Bible  for  Home  and 

School       The    Epistle    to    the    Hebrews        ibmo.    pp. 
it.-       New  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     50  cents  net. 

<.ouiil.  Elizabeth  Lincoln.  Barbara  and  the  Five 
Little  Purrs  Illustrated  umo,  pp.  115.  NOT 
York    H    M   Caldwell  Co.     75  cents, 

Could.     Elisabeth    Lincoln.     Felicia.     Illustrated 

tamo    pp     i').'       Philadelphia      IVnn  Pub.  Co. 

Great  Art  Galleries.  The  Glasgow  Gallery.  Il- 
lustrated i6mo,  pp  63.  New  York:  H  M.  Cald- 
well Co.      3  s 

Oreen.  Helen.  The  Haisonde  Shine:  More  Stories 
of  the  Actors'  Boarding  House.  umo,  pp.  198. 
New  York     B.  W.  Dodge   &  Co. 

(iullck.  Luther  II  Mind  and  Work.  umo. 
New  York     Doubleday,  Page   &  Co. 

I)r  Gulick  has  translated  into  concise, 
every-day  terms  the  great  principles  under- 
lying right  thinking  and  doing.  His  is 
not  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  superior 
teacher;  he  has  rather  produced  a  practical, 
helpful  handbook  passed  on  from  one 
worker  to  his  coworkers.  From  his  as- 
sociation with  the  public  schools  (as  di- 
rector of  physical  training  in  New  York 
City),  it  is  natural  that  Dr.  Gulick  should 
lay  stress  on  the  application  of  his  theories 
to  child-training,  but.  these  principles  are 
applicable  to  the  broader  problems  of 
men  and  women  outside  the  school-room. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Habit  of  Suc- 

."   the  initial   step  toward   success,   he 

.   is   the   belief    that    you  can   succeed 

while,    conversely,    a   conviction    that    you 

are  a  failure  is   a  big  step   toward  failure. 

The  right  relation  between  a  man's  work 

and  his  ability  should,  however,  be  taken 

into  account.      In  the  working  out  of  our 

own    lives    and    in    directing    the    lives    of 

others,    emphasis    should    be    laid    upon 

what   can,   rather   than   what   can   not,   be 

accomplished       "When    the    whole    world 

gainst    you    and    there    is    one    friend 

who  beliefs  in  you   way  down      tin 

friend  may  save  your  soul." 

Writing   ot    "What    is    Real"   he    says   it 

•  ■  optimisl  and  not  the  pessimist  who 

in  realitie       Il<-  doc-,  not  necessarily 

igiv  editions,  but  tenaciou  ly 

•  ling  l      And   this  choi<  • 

good    01    ■  tv    or  ugliness,   rests  in 

larg<  h   'he   individual      The 

prOC<  ■  hi-  h     this    may    be    brought 

abon 1   1  the 

e\  il    bul  I  •.  di-  eloping  the  good. 

"AH  work  each 

nighl  :"i   tin-  following  d 

dul  i(  ■  ir  .1  pra<  t  i<  al 

lit  lie       talk      on       "  tun   liable      work  "       lie 

argue    ;  1  be  a  definite  al- 

lotment a    definit  i 

pli  hment       i  I  hen   the 

van  bould    be 

dealt  ping 

dutii  lequate 

■  nut . 
i an    the 
if  the  biy  victoric 


LAURENCE   CM. MAN, 

Author  of  a  critical  biography  of    Edward 

MacDowell. 


turn   out   to   be   only   the   piled-up   result 

of  many  small   victories." 

Harding,  John  W.  The  Girl  Question:  Founded 
on  the  Play  of  Will  M.  Hough  and  Frank  R.  Adams. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  216.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co. 

Hazzard,  John  Edward.  The  Four-Flusher. 
Frontispiece,  umo,  pp.  190.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co. 

Henry,  O.  The  Gentle  Grafter.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  pp.  935.      New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

Herbermann,  Prof.  Charles  George  [Editor]. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Joseph  Fischer,  and 
Prof.  Franz  von  Wieser.  The  Cosmographia?  Intro- 
ductio  of  Martin  Waldseemtiller  in  Facsimile,  Fol- 
lowed by  the  Four  Voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
with  translations  into  English,  to  which  are  added 
Waldseemiiller's  two  World  Maps  of  i.so?.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  151.  New  York:  U.  S.  Catholic 
Historical  Society. 

Ilornlbrook.  Isabel.  From  Keel  to  Kite:  How- 
Oakley  Rose  Became  a  Naval  Architect.  Illustrated. 
umo,  pp.  511.  Boston:  Lotbrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
Si  .50. 

Howrie,  Walter.  Abba,  Father:  A  Comment  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  umo,  pp.  xvi-232.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

Hutchinson.  Woods  Instinct  and  Health.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  334.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.20. 

Nowadays  when  we  are  told  that  human 

life  is  being  prolonged  to  a  general  average 


•  -in    1  \ 


j.,mt  author,  with  Harry  Leon  Wll* 

Man  Flom  Home  " 


unknown  to  our  ancestors,  books  like  the 
present  are  likely  to  do  good  service  in 
carrying  out  the  aspirations  after  longev- 
ity. For  this  is  no  mere  handbook  for 
invalids.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
phylactic against  invalidism.  It  is  to  be 
studied  by  those  in  good  health.  Tin 
chapters  on  "Diet-Delusions,  or  Coaling 
the  Body-Engine"  and  on  "  Poison  Foods, 
or  Some  Coals  that  Clinker"  is  good  as  well 
as  instructive  reading.  The  whole  work 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  methods  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  best  and  the  most 
of  that  complicated  machine,  the  human 
body. 

People  have  indulged  in  many  fads  about 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  taking  ex- 
ercise. Dr.  Woods  really  may  be  called 
the  teacher  of  common  sense  in  such  mat- 
ters. His  chief  motto  is  "nothing  to  ex- 
cess." Neither  overfeed  the  body  nor 
starve  it,  and  beware  of  overexercise.  It 
is  a  very  cheerful  book  and  written  in  a 
bright,  crisp  style  that  will  attract  and  re- 
tain the  attention  of  the  general  reader 
The  idea  of  introducing  instinct  into  the 
prescription  of  a  right  physical  rationale 
is  bold  and  wise.  Many  people  think  that 
they  ought  never  to  eat  what  they  like, 
probably  because  they  sometimes  eat  too 
much  of  it.  What  you  like  is  good  for  you, 
says  this  sagacious  physician.  Instinct  in 
likes  and  dislikes  is  sometimes  the  surest 
guide  to  safety.  Vegetarians  and  patent- 
breakfast- food  cranks  should  read  this 
work. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  The  Elusive  Pimpernel.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  344.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Paget,  Valerian.  More's  Millennium:  Being  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  rendered  into  Modern 
English.  umo.  pp.  xxiii-258.  New  York:  John 
McBride  Co.     Si. 50. 

RiiiKhofTer,  Karl.  The  Bernstorff  Papers,  the 
Life  of  Count  Albrecht  von  Bernstorff.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Barrett-Lennard  and  M  \V 
Hoper.  2  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  335  and  333.  New  York 
Longmans.  Green    &  Co.     $6. 

There  are  many  men  who  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  history  and  gain  grea; 
from  the  scenes  and  acts  in  which  fortune 
has  called  them  to  play  a  part,  rather  than 
for  eminent  genius  of  their  own.  \\  e 
can  not  read  the  annals  of  their  nation 
during  a  critical  time  without  being  com- 
pelled to  take  account  of  them.  Such  a 
personage  is  Count  Alhrecht  von  Bern- 
storff. He  played  his  role  well  during  a 
most  exciting  period  of  European  history 
in  which  his  name  must  henceforth  form  a 
conspicuous  part. 

This  distinguished  Prussian  diplomat 
came  of  a  family  which  left  a  greal   record 

in    the    history    of    North    Germany    and 

Denmark        Indeed  Count   Albrecht   mil 
as   the  dream   of  his  earliest    manhood   the 
union   of   all    the  German   states   under  the 

headship   of    Prussia      He    worked    night 

and  day  to  hell'  0:1  this  consummation, 
and  while  his  Ian  e  has  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Bismarck,  who  carried  the  plan  to 
fulfilment,  it   will  be  seen  trom   this  careful 

and    exhaustive   work   of    Dr     Ringh 
thai   Bismarck  depended  a  greal  deal  on 
the  support  and  cooperation  "t   B< 

for  the  ins  idea  •      1  le  had   a 

mOSl     difficult     part     to     play     in     London 

during  the  Crimean  War  Frederick  Will- 
iam    IV.   compromised    the  position    of  his 

representative  in    London    by    sending  a 
il   envoy    to   Queen    Victoria   during 

mud  "'I  pag*  212.) 
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BOOKS  WORTH  HAVING 


Popular,  brief,  but  crisp  and  complete  hand-books  for  busy  people.  Each 
is  a  modern,  carefully  prepared,  and  expert  treatment  of  its  subject. 
Every  book  in  the  series  is  readable.  Some  will  be  found  indispensable. 
No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  them.  They  average  200  pages,  are  of  a 
handy  pocket  size — 6x4  1-2  inches — well  printed  on  good  paper  and 
handsomely  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match. 


AFTER   DINNER  The  dinner  itself  may  be  ever 

STORIES  so  K°°d.  an<l  vet  prove  a  fail- 

11.,  t„..„  u.  ure   without    good    stories. 

By  John  Harrison     Here  are   numdreds  of  them> 

short  and  pithy. 


ETIQUETTE 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton 
prevent  such  blunders. 


Success  in  life  is  often 
marred  by  bad  manners. 
A  perusal  of  this  work  will 


LETTER  WRITING  This  admirable  book 
shows  just  the  kind  of 
letters  for  all   occasions. 


By  Agnes  H.  Morton 


QUOTATIONS 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton 


A  clever  compilation  of  pithy 
quotations,   selected  from    a 
great  variety  of  sources  and 
arranged  according  to  the  sentiment. 


EPITAPHS 

By  Frederic  W.  Unger 


There  are  said  to  be  "  ser- 
mons in  stones,"  but  when 
they  are  tombstones  there 
is  many  a  smile  mixed  with  the  moral. 

PROVERBS  The  ?enius,  wit,  and  spirit  of 
_     T  TT    _  a  nation  are  in   its   proverbs. 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  Thls  volume  contains  a  repre- 
sentative collection,  old  and  new,  all  indexed. 

THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING  Here    is 

_     T  tt    -r.  information 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  for  everv_ 

body,  whether  it  pertains  to  health,  household,  busi- 
ness, affairs  of  state,  foreign  countries,  or  the  planets. 

SUPS    OF   SPEECH     ^^^avoid 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  them  >  a  teaches  both 
rhetoric  or  grammar  without  the  study  of  either. 

PRONUNCIATION  What  is  more  disagreeable 
_       _  __     _  than    a    faulty    pronuncia- 

By  John  H.  Bechtel  tion  ?  This  volume  contains 
over  5000  words  on  which  most  of  us  are  apt  to  trip. 

CVNflNVMQ  Designed  to  meet  the   wants 

a 1  nvn  1  ma  of  the  busv  merchant  or  law- 
By  John  H.  Bechtel  yer  the  thoughtful  clergyman 
or  teacher,  the  wide-awake  school  boy  or  girl. 

DEBATING  Directions    for  organizing 

_    _  debating     societies,     and 

By  William  Pittenger  suggestions  for  all  who 
desire  to  discuss  questions  in  public.  Also  a  list  of 
over  200  questions  for  debate. 

PARLOR  GAMES      "What  shall,  we  do    to 

amuse  ourselves  and  our 

By  Helen  E.  Hollister    friends?"     This   volume 

contains  an  excellent  collection  of  all  kinds  of  games 

for  amusement,  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Trv  A  ctc  What  would  you  not  give 

1  UAS  1  a  |or  tne  ability  to  respond 

By  William  Pittenger     t0  them?     you  can  fearn 

the  art  from  this  little  book. 


Each  50  Cents 

FLOWERS:  How   With  the  help  so  clearly  given 

»_  r-_ .  »u in   this   volume   no  one  need 

toUrow  them      fail  with    flowers      lt  treats 

By  Eben  E.  Rbxford  mainly   of  indoor   plants  and 

flowers,  those  for  window  gardening. 


DANCING 


Begins  with  the  first  posi- 
tions   and    leads     up     to 
By  Marguerite  Wilson    the  square    and    round 

dances.  A  full  list  of  calls  for  square  dances.   Illustrated. 


ASTROLOGY 


Do  you  wish  to  know  in 
what  business  or  profession 
By  M.  M.  Macgregor  you  will succeed.what friends 
you  should  make,  whom  you  should  marry,  the  kind  of 
a  business  partner  to  choose  ?     Consult  this  book. 

GRAPHOLOGY  How  to  read  character  from 
By  Clifford  Howard  handwriting.  This  book 
will  enable  you  to  become  a  master  of  this  most  fasci- 
nating art. 

PALMISTRY     Tms   volume  furnishes  full    and 
trustworthy   information    on    the 
By  Henry  V  rith   subject,  and   by  means  of  it  any 
one  will  be  able  to  read  character.     Illustrated. 

CIVICS:  What  Every   Contains    concise    and 

C  :•&»_..   Q1,„„IJ    kT^««,  complete  information  on 
ibzen  Should  Know  suchKtopics  as  the  Mon. 

By  George  Lewis  roe    Doctrine,    Behring 

Sea   Controversy,  Extradition  Treaties  and  hundreds 
of  other  equally  interesting  subjects. 

LAW,     AND     HOW    TO    This  book  furnishes 

•  KEEP  OUT  OF   IT      l°  **  ^^"2™ 

_     _  „    „  „         woman    information 

By  Paschal  H.  Coggins,  Esq.   on  points  likely  t0 

arise  in  e very-day  affairs. 

FIRST   AID   TO     Lives  can  be  saved  and  much 

THE   INJURED    ^f  SF^o&^t^ 

By  F.  J.  Warwick  do  in  all  kinds  of  accjdents  as 
well  as  in  the  first  stages  of  illness. 

CI  CfTBiriTV         If  you  wish  to  install  an  elec- 

tlXLlRIUlI  trfc    door.beI1)   construct    a 

By  George  L.  Fowler     telephone,  wire  a  house,  or 

understand  the  workings  of  a  dynamo,  this  volume  will 

furnish  the  required  information.     Illustrated. 


PHYSIOGNOMY 

By  Leila  Lomax 


How  can  we  judge  whether  a 
man  may  be  trusted  ?  How 
can  a  woman  analyze  a  man 

who  would  marry  her  ?     Physiognomy  as  explained  in 

this  book  shows  how  to  read  character. 

HEALTH:   How   to  Get    Why  use  dumb  bells 

and  Keep  It  f,very-  morni"g  wh<P 

d     iir  it   w  -m  ta      there  is  an  open  drain 

By  Walter  V.Woods,  MIX  in  ,he  cellar  ?  Why 
shield  the  baby  from  draft?  and  feed  him  on  infected 
milk?  This  book  tells  what  health  is,  what  makes  it, 
what  hurts  it,  and  how  to  get  it. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  Why  do  you  raise  your  hat 
_      r,  ,T  to  a  lady?     Is  there  a  good 

By  Clifford  Howard    reason  for  the   button°  on 

the  sleeve  of  your  coat  ?  Anv  page  will  tell  something 
you  have  wanted  to  know  all  your  life. 


JOURNALISM 


READY    MADE    Pretty   much    everybody    is 
QPCPPUr^  called  upon   "to  say  a  few 

t,     P       T,  t-         words  in  public."     This  is  a 

By  Geo  HapgoodEsq.  book  of  carefully  planned 
model  speeches. 

What  is  news,  how  is  it  ob- 
tained, how  handled,  and  how 

By  Charles  H.  Olin    can  one  become  a  journalist? 

This  book  tells  how  to  obtain  a  position  and  write  up 

all  kinds  of  "  assignments." 

VENTRILOQUISM   J*  0bf°°hke  IT^X^ 

By  Charles  H.  Olin  and  shows  how  a|most  any 
one  may  learn  to  "  throw  the  voice." 

BRIDGE,   AND        There's  no  longer  any  mys- 
HflW  TO  PI  AY  IT   tery  about  Bridge.     An  ex- 

R      «  Pert   here  eXPlains   how   t0 

By  Boston  plan    a    game   with   every 

firinciple  and  play  fully  illustrated.  A  feature  is  the  "II- 
ustrative  Deals,"  showing  every  hand  and  every  card 
played. The  bookgivesalso  thecomplete  Lawsof  Bridge. 

FORTUNE  TELLING   ^„SSSi 

By  Madame  Xanto  ways  of  p-;ercjng  ,he  fu- 

ture, by  cards,  dominoes,  dice,  palmistry,  tea  or  coffee 
grounds,  or  astrology,  are  given  here.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  birth  stones,  language  of  flowers  and  love 
charms,  together  with  Napoleon's  Oraculum. 

DDCAM  Rr»OIc"  There  is  "something  in 
DREAM  BOOK,  dreams."  This  book  presents 
By  Madame  Xanto  the  old  traditi0ns  proved  by 
time  and  the  experience  of  famous  Oriental,  Celtic  and 
early  English  observers.  It  includes  also  the  Xanto 
Oracle,  which  answers  questions  everybody  is  asking. 

RECEIPTS     AND   A  thousand  and  one  "  best 
REMEDIES  ways  "   to  Preserve   health, 

M.111L.U11.J  comfort     and     appearance. 

By  Louis  A.  Fleming  The  book  COvers  such  sub- 
jects as :  Diseases  and  Disorders,  Housekeeping, 
Health  and  Beauty,  Clothing,  Hygiene,  Accidents, 
and  Care  of  Children.  It  has  something  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

SOLITAIRE  AND  PATIENCE   To    make   a 

lonely    hour 
By  George  Hapgood,  Esq.  pass  quickly. 

Of  the  fifty  games  many  afford  infinite  opportunity  tor 
observation  and  judgment.  Among  them  are  Demon, 
Babette,  Rainbow,  Miss  Milligan,  Squaring  the  Circle, 
Matrimonial  Confusion,  and  many  other  old  favorites. 

SOCIALISM  Socialism    is   "  in    the  air." 

But  few  persons,  except  Ihe 

By  Charles  H.  Olin     socialists    themselves,   know 

what  it  means.     This  book  gives  a  complete  idea  of 

modern  socialistic  doctrines. 


NURSING 


No  household  is  exempt  from 
sickness.       The  fullest   par- 
By  S.  Virginia  Levis    ticu]ars  are  given  nere  for  the 

care  of  the  sick,  not  only  in  the  simple,  but  also  in  the 
more  serious,  ailments  of  life. 

CONUNDRUMS   This    book    contains     over     a 
thousand     of     the    latest     and 


By  Dean  Rivers 


brightest  conundrums,  to  which 


are     added     many     biblical,     poetical,     and     French 
conundrums. 


A  catalog  of  Fifty  Books,  each  50  Cents,  similar  to  the  above,  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  for  the  asking.     The  books  mentioned  are  for  sale  at  all  book- 
stores or  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  upon  receipt  of  price. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

926  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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"NATIONAL" 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Spring    Style    Book    and   Samples  —  FREE 

NATH  >NAL"  Style  Book  is  truly  called  the 

plete  Book  ol  New  \.>ik  Fashions."    From  the 

\<r."  reproducing  a  painting   made 

NATIONAL"  by  Mr.   Howard  Chandler 

Christy,  through  to  the  last  page,  \"ur  interest  will 

.  page  contains  a  Style  Message  from 

\  ..Ik  for   \  or     shows  \<>u  some  new  Style, 

id  to  ix-cominnness  in  dl 

Two  Million  Women  will  receive  this  Style  Book 

FREE.      N  hi  can    !*•   one   of  them.     One  copy  is 

YOURS,   but  you  need  to  act    NOW  — to   \wit<-   foi 

it  rO-DAY. 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits 
M  ade-to-Measure 
New  York  Styles 

$7so  $35 

Spring  5f|//e  Book  and  Sam- 

p/«      FREE 

First  of  all  the 
■■  N  \  !  IONAL"  Style 
Book— FREE  contains 
Fashion  Plates  showing 
New  V'.ik's  Suits  and 
Skirts  for  Spring  and 
Summer.  And  you  can 
have  any  of  these  Suits  or 
Skirts  Made  to  Your  Meas- 
ure in  your  own  choice  of 
over  400  New  Materials. 

Twenty-One  Yein'  ex- 
perience in  fitting  and 
pleasing  over  half  a  million 
American  women  makes  it 
certain  that  we  can  make 
you  a  Suit  that  will  fit  and 
please  you.  However, 
you  take  no  risk.  Each 
•  N  \  [TON  \I."  Suit  is 
made  according  to 

The 

"NATIONAL" 

Policy 

Each  "  NATIONAL  "  Garment 
h«.  the  "NATIONAL  GUAR- 
ANTEE TAG"  attached.  Thii 
is  our  signed  guarantee  which 
says:  "  Your  money  back  if  you 
ask  for  it." 

We  prepay  express  charges 
on  all  "NATIONAL"  Gar- 
ments anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 


T 


NATIONAL"   Ready-Made  Apparel 

complete  "  RATIONAL  "Styli    I  lully  illustr 


■  II    Ken   v.,rk    }  knowing   It.-.ivM,   •     Garments     .ill 

sold  at "IfATIOIfAL"  Honey  BaTioa  v,„  r-,  alt  annranteed  and  express 

charfra  alwnys  prepaid  by  ill  : 

millnrry  -.Ik  Draaaaa  Jarltrla 

Waists  Mnrrrlr  lir.  ■  «.  i  Kain  ('..sit 

"kin.  I' Bars'  <  lolhlnr 

Write    for  11..    >\>i      RATIONAL"  Styta  Boot  and  U   you  wi.h 

■am (.!>.<  be  ran  t..  Hal*  the  colon  you  pr.i»r.     Bamplaa  nr«  seal  >.nly 

when  aakod  for. 

National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  St..  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 

JKCoil  Orders  Onlu  No  Agents  or  Branch  Store* 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


im  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don't  I tookjpodtoyou?  j 


1 


ftuauilMUl,  n 

coat  oat 

Whltrlai   Paper  III. nan., 
Naaltarjr,   ll.allhl.il   and   Warn.   M.ih. 

'•'  '»"  I "II  "'•' 
Not  sol. I  m  Mi 

Whltelaw  Piper  (ioodi  Co..  Oept.  2.  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

page  220.) 

the  Russian  War,  and  Lord  Pahnerston 
only  reluctantly  consented  to  treat  with 
('mint  Usedoni,  whose  animosity  toward 
Austria  made  him  a  dangerous  person  to 
welcome  at  the  British  Court.  We  learn 
From  the  pages  of  this  work  with  what 
tact  and  patience  the  accredited  am- 
bassador carried  himself  and  maintained 
his  position  with  admirable  temper  and 
dignity.  A  curious  incident  in  this  dip- 
lomat's career  was  his  interview  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie  at  Lord  Cowley's  house, 
October,    1X70.      Met/,  had  not  then   fallen, 

and  Germany  offered  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  Bonapartist  dynasty  provided  the 
restored  government  would  cede  thai  por- 
tion of  French  territory  which  Germany 
desired  to  occupy.  The  offer  was  in- 
dignantly refused  by  the  Empress,  who 
declared  that  she  and  her  family  would 
rather  suffer  eternal  exile  than  sacrifice 
an  acre  of  French  territory.  Of  course, 
she  did  not  anticipate  Sedan. 

There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  these  mem- 
oirs, and  the  somewhat  heavy  German 
periods  have  been  so  cut  up  and  cleared 
by  the  clever  translators  that  the  work 
might  have  appeared  originally  in  the 
tongu  of  which  Mr.  Barrett-Lcnnard  and 
Miss  Hoper  exhibit  so  complete  a  mastery. 
They  have  produced  a  literary  monu- 
ment worthy  of  its  learned  author,  as 
well  as  of  that  skilful  diplomat  who  did  so 
much  to  produce  and  foster  cordial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Ititrhle,  Lady  (Anne  Thackeray).  Blackstick 
Papers.  With  portraits,  pp.  291.  New  York: 
Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      Si. 75- 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  essays 
that  for  the  most  part  appeared  originally 
in  magazine  form.  As  the  daughter  of 
Thackeray,  Lady  Ritchie  has  had  rare 
opportunities  to  meet  the  literary,  artistic, 
and  musical  geniuses  of  her  day.  Her 
impressions  of  contemporary  men,  women, 
and  events  are  embodied  in  the  above  work. 
References  to  her  distinguished  father  are, 
of  course,  common.  She  writes  of  a  gen- 
eration that  "wrote  less  and  talked  more 
to  the  point  than  our  own."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Lady  Ritchie  has  not 
drawn  more  largely  upon  her  fund  oi  per- 
sonal reminiscences  instead  of  giving  her 
views  through  the  medium  of  others. 
The  frequency  of  the  quotation  mark 
detracts  in  some  measure  from  the  read- 
ers' interest.  Many  haH-forgOtten  names, 
loved  and  revered  in  their  own  Lime,  are 

here  resurrected  and  to  each  in  turn 

a    tender,    womanly    tribute.      The    papers 

touching    the    lives    of    George    Sand.    Mr 

il.and  Felicia  rlemans,  among  others, 

:■(■(  tally    interesting.      The    sketches 
as    a    whole   are   written    with    sympathetic 
lit    and    sincerity. 

Robinson,      Helen      Rnir.      Adapted      by.        Uncle 

,iiiii  (or Children     By  Harriet  Bee*  herStowe 
Philadelphia      Pi  an 

s.-.imt.    Robert.      Ye    Butcher,    Ye    Baker,    Ye 
tick-Maker.     Being  tundry  and  an 
Btructivi  n    both   <  >l«  1   and    Young,    Luna 


Superior  to  Lmnonadt 
HORSFOKII'S     ACID     PHONPHATI. 
A  tOMpoonro  'id  water,  with 

■uffar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


COMES 
OUT 
A 
RJBBON\ 


LIES 

FUVT 

ON  THE 

BRUSH 


Delicious 

and  Antiseptic 

The  first  dentifrice  to  combine  effic- 
iency   with    a    delightful  after -taste. 

Trial  tube  sent  for  4ct».  in  ttatmpt 
COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y,  55  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

Maktrt  of  Catkmtri  Btututl  TtiUt  Stmt. 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS   EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 
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trated.      i6mo.     Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    50 
cents  net. 

Shurter.  Edwin  Dubois.  Oratory  of  the  South. 
From  the  Civil  War  to  the  Present  Time.  8vo,  pp. 
33b.     New  York:    Ne.ile  Publishing  Co.     S3  net. 

Smith.  Arthur  D.  Ilowden.  Fighting  the  Turk 
jn  the  Balkans.  An  American's  Adventures  with  the 
Macedonian  Revolutionists  Illustrated.  laiDO,  pp. 
xiii -369.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75 
net. 

Smith,  Harry  James.  Amcdce's  Son.  umo,  pp. 
335       Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Si. 50. 

Snyder,  Harry.  Human  Foods  and  their  Nutritive 
Value.  i:mo,  pp.  xvi  36*.  New  York:  The  Mae- 
millan  Co.     Si. 2 5  net. 

Spurzhelm,  J.  G.  Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Mental  Phenomena.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Cyrus  Elder.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  459.  Philadel- 
phia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    S3  net. 

Starr,  Laura  B.  The  Doll  Book.  Illustrated 
1  jmo,  pp.  238.  New  York:  Outing  Pub.  Co.  $3 
net. 

Stevens,  Lillian  O..  and  Allen.  Edward  Frank. 
Done  from  the  Text  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte 
d* Arthur.  King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory,  Illus 
trated.  i6mo,  pp.  185.  Boston  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     40  cents  net. 

Stevenson,  Augusta.  Children's  Classics  in 
Dramatic  Form:  A  Reader  for  the  Fourth  Grade 
Illustrated.  i6mo.  pp.  viii-iSi.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     40  cents  net. 

Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert.  Poems  of  American 
History.  Pp.  704.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$3- 

This  compilation  meets  a  need  of  the 
school  and  home  library.  The  arrange- 
ment of  material  according  to  various 
periods  is  good.  The  chief  divisions  are 
The  Colonial  Period,  The  Revolution,  The 
Period  of  Growth,  The  Civil  War,  and  the 
Period  of  Expansion,  while  grouped  under 
these  broad  headings  are  further  divisions 
and  sub-divisions.  The  collection  is  up 
to  date,  some  of  the  contributions  even 
covering  events  of  the  current  year.  Ac- 
companying most  of  the  poems  are  edi- 
torial notes  explanatory  of  their  origin  or 
author.  These  insertions  and  the  poems 
themselves  form  a  consecutive  and  inval- 


DIDN'T  KNOW 
Coffee  Was  the  Cause. 


Many  daily  habits,  particularly  of  eating 
and  drinking,  are  formed  by  following  our 
elders. 

In  this  way  ill  health  is  often  fastened 
upon  children.     A  Ga.  lady  says  : 

'  'I  had  been  allowed  to  drink  coffee  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  but  even  as  a  child  I 
had  a  weak  stomach  which  frequently  re- 
fused to  retain  food. 

"The  taste  of  coffee  was  in  my  mouth  all 
the  time  and  was,  as  I  found  out  later,  the 
cause  of  the  stomach  rebelling  against  food. 

"I  now  see  that  it  was  only  from  follow- 
ing the  example  of  my  elders  that  I  formed 
and  continued  the  miserable  habit  of  drink- 
ing coffee.  My  digestion  remained  poor, 
nerves  unstrung,  frequent  headache,  and  yet 
I  did  not  suspect  the  true  cause. 

"Another  trouble  was  a  bad,  muddy  com- 

Jilexion  for  which  I  spent  time  and  money 
or  creams,  massaging,  etc.,  without  any 
results. 

"After  I  was  married  I  was  asked  to  try 
Postum,  and  would  you  believe  it,  I,  an  old 
coffee  toper,  took  to  Postum  from  the  very 
first.  We  made  it  right — according  to  direc- 
tions on  the  pkg.  and  it  had  a  most  delicate 
flavour  and  I  at  once  quit  coffee,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

"I  now  have  a  perfectly  clear,  smooth 
skin,  fine  digestion  and  haven't  had  a 
headache  in  over  two  years." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
in«(  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ANNUAL  SPECIAL  SALE 

OSTERMOOR 

Extra  Thick  French  Edge 
MATTRESS 

Special  Price  regular  price 

$18?° 


These 
Mattresses 
are    the   very 
softest  and  most  luxu- 
rious we  can  make,  built 
in  the  daintiest  possible  man- 
ner by  our  most  expert  special- 
ists ;  represent  in   the  very  highest 
degree,  the    celebrated    OSTERMOOR 
merit  of  excellence,  and  are  a  rare  bargain 
both  in  price  and  quality. 

Mattresses   all  full  size,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  6  ft.  4  in  long,  in  one 
or  two  parts,  round   corners,  five-inch   inseamed  borders,  French 
Rolled  Edges,  as  illustrated. 
Filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  Sheets,  all  hand-laid,  closed  within 
ticking  entirely  by  hand  sewing. 
Weight,  full  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular. 

Coverings,  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills-  finest  quality,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  green 
or  lavender,  plain  or  figured.  High-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen 
effect,  or  the  good  old-fashioned  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  Ticking. 

Price  $18.50  Each 

From  Your  Ostermoor  Dealer 

Or  if  he  hat  none  in  stock,  we  will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received  by  us. 

We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

Offered  only  while  they  last ;  first  come,  first  served. 

The  supply  is  limited. 

Terms  of  sale:    Cash  in  advance;    none  sent  C.  O.  D. 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,  second  and  even  third  choice  of  color  of  covering,  in 
case  all  you  like  are  already  sold,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 

Regular  Ostermoor  Mattress,  4-inch  border,  a  ft.  6  in.  size,  in  two  parts,  costs  $15.50. 
The  $30  French  Edge  Mattress  is  two  inches  thicker,  weighs  15  lbs.  more,  has  round  corners 
—soft  Rolled  Edges — closer  tufts,  finer 
covering,  and  is  much  softer  and  far  more 
resilient. 

Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our 
free  descriptive  book,  "  The  Test  of 
Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art,  144  pages 
in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated;  it's 
well  worth  while. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 
119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:    Alaska  Feather  &  Down 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


flFRAOC  MARK 

registered 
u.s.  pat.  off. 
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Like 

Legal 

Tender 


A  package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  always 
a  fair  exchange  for  its  cost,  because 
Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  best  of  all  soda 
crackers.  They  are  not  expensive;  on 
the  contrary,  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  one  of 
the  least  expensive  of  foods.  There  is 
no  waste.  There  is  most  nourishment. 
Always  fresh  and  crisp.  Never  stale. 
No  broken  crackers.  Always  whole 
and  inviting.  There  can  be  no  better 
soda    crackers   than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT -COMPANY 


m 


The  "CADO"  Fountain  Pencil 


1 1 "til inn  tr 

Ml 
Bdjuntnble   In  »  neel 

.    bolder.  A-k 

i,  i  at  in 
r-«t.  f.r  id.-  pern  il  with  a  boi  ..f  ri-llIU 
II    MS    OR   l  HI-VIM-    IMM- 

CUSHMAN  &  DEN1SON  MFG.  CO..  237  W.  23d  St..  Ne 


York 


the  best  w>\y 

THF  USE  Of  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
COM  HUN  ION  5t~RVICEnAS  in. 

CREASEO   THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  The 

LOROS   SUPPER  IN  THOUSANDS 

=,  OF  CHURCHES.  IT  WILL  00  SO  TOD 

YOUR  CHURCH     SEA/O  FOP  ILLUS- 

£fc?  T/TATtO    ff/lCt     LIST 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 

1701-1703  Chestnut  Street 
Addrcsa  Dept.  a-: Philadelphia 


shines  brighHy  in  aL'house  where 

&hP®\-%Q>  abolishes  dirt.  buKDiit 

e,nd  despair &re  close  ofkin"Try  it- in 

your  next*  house  cleaning  )£*s^~— a 


A    United    States    Midshipman 
umo.  pp.  382.     Philadelphia: 


uable  history.  Old  familiar  names  are 
here  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  date 
who  have  made  good  their  claim  to  be 
heard.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
painstaking  and  scholarly  research  and  the 
work  is  no  unworthy  addition  to  our  patri- 
otic literature. 

Stirling. 

Afloat       Illustrated. 
Penn  Pub.  Co. 

Stone.  Matilda  Woods  Every  Man  His  Chance. 
1  :mo,  pp.  201.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger.     $1.50. 

Swank.  James  M.  Progressive  Pennsylvania  I 
Record  of  the  Remarkable  Industrial  Development  of 
the  Keystone  State,  with  Some  Account  of  Its  Early 
and  its  Later  Transportation  Systems,  its  Early  Set- 
tlers, and  its  Prominent  Men.  8vo.  pp.  vi-360.  Phila- 
delphia     J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.      $5. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew.  The.  Being  the  Original  of 
Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Edited  by 
I".  S  Boas.  MA.  Frontispiece.  i6mo.  pp.  128.  New 
York;    Duffield    &  Co.     $1. 

Thwaltes.  Reuben  Gold  Wisconsin  Pp  4''" 
Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Sl.aj 

Mr  Thwaites's  "Wisconsin"  is  a  late 
addition  to  the  valuable  series  of  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealths."  This  volume  will 
prove  equally  interesting  to  the  native  of 
the  "Badger  State"  and  the  reader 
large,  due  to  the  writer's  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  Wisconsin 
are  so  vital  a  part  of  the  broader  history 
of  our  country,  that  the  book  represents 
more  than  the  isolated  history  of  a  single 
State.  The  author  dwells  at  length  upon 
the  early  days  of  the  French  "Ouisconsin" 
when  the  principal  figures  in  the  foreground 
were  self-sacrificing  missionaries  and  the 
picturesque  but  unlicensed  courricr  dc  I 
Following  the  story  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion, is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  coming  of 
the  British  and.  later,  the  tardy  surrender 
to  American  interests.  That  Wisconsin 
became  American  almost  under  protest  is 
emphasized,  but  attention  is  also  given  to 
the  fact  that  once  its  Americanization 
became  assured,  the  State  had  no  cause  to 
blush  for  its  subsequent  record.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  chapter  on  the 
Civil  War.  The  leading  industries  of 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  its  recent  economic 
problems  are  touched  upon  and  in  this 
relation  a  generous  tribute  is  paid  the 
Teutonic  portion  of  the  population  to  whom 
the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  is 
largely  due.  The  history  forms  an  ex- 
cellent reference-book. 

Tompkins,  Eugene.  The  History  of  the  Boston 
The**  1)      Large  8vo,  pp.  550.     Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $5. 

This  well-written  and  fascinating  work 
will  appeal  to  the  heart  of  all  theater- 
goers. Necessarily  the  Boston  Theater  has 
afforded  a  stage  for  the  best  plays  and  the 
most  gifted  players  that  American  audi- 
ences in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  other 
large  cities  of  the  Union,  have  delighted  to 

,nd    to   honor.     The   photographs   in 
this    volume    include    portn  i  very 

actor   Of   note   during    the    pa -t    fifty   v. 

and   should   be   treasure)  ry   green 

room  and  theatrical  library  in  the  country. 

\  •rpUnek,  Willi. un  I  allj  w 

The  !  ■   •    ■    Hudson     An  Historical  Skefc 

niry. 
with  a  Record  of  their  N  therwithpei 

able  North  Kiver 
Sailii 
York     O.   1'    Putnam      S> n-       1 1. 50  net. 

Wil.  l-t.-iii.  1     BbObrldf/B,     Leonard 

nt.      and      PutUre.       With 

Illustrated       The  M.u  niillan  Co.     mo.H. 

- 
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weeks  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  may  have 
already   caused    dismay    to    the    confident 

authors  who  begin  with  the  declaration, 
"  Herculaneum  is  to  be  excavated." 
When  Professor  Waldstein  earned  the  nar- 
rative of  his  efforts  toward  the  uncovering 

of  the  buried  city  up  to  June.  njoS,  he  was 
able  to  report  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Italian  Government  in  the  project,  and  the 
assurance  that  the  work  would  be  under- 
taken under  their  general  direction.  Now 
all  that  must  have  changed;  a  comparative- 
ly poor  country  has  suffered  an  estimated 
loss  of  a  billion  dollars  in  a  calamity  cog- 
nate with  the  ancient  stroke  that  over- 
whelmed   Herculaneum. 

Yet  a  tragic  interest  is  given  at  once  to 
this  work,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  read 
with  (avidity,  tho  with  convictions  other 
than  those  intended  by  the  writers.  All 
that  is  known  about  Herculaneum  is  here 
set  down:  its  topography,  character,  and 
importance  as  an  ancient  city;  its  sufferings 
under  the  assaults  of  earthquake  and  vol- 
cano. Unlike  Pompeii,  however,  it  offers 
the  most  enticing  field  to  the  archeologist. 
Pompeii,  we  are  told,  was  buried  under 
showers  of  falling  ashes,  but  Herculaneum 
was  whelmed  in  a  sea  of  molten  mud  and 
lava  and  locked  up  in  a  vise-like  grip.  It 
was  so  near  to  Vesuvius  and  was  so  imme- 
diately beset  after  the  first  active  signs  of 
eruption,  that  its  inhabitants  had  no  time 
to  remove  from  their  houses  any  of  the 
utensils,  furniture,  beautiful  objects,  man- 
uscripts,   that    Herculaneum,   as   a   city   of 


CHILD  SAVED 
By  Simple  Change  to  Right  Food. 


When  a  little  human  machine  (or  a  large 
one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  important  as 
the  selection  of  food  which  will  bring  it 
around  again. 

"The  Doctor,  and  I  also,"  writes  an  Ills, 
woman,  "consider  that  we  owe  the  life  of 
my  little  four  year  old  niece,  to  Grape- 
Nuts  food. 

"From  the  time  of  her  birth  her  stomach 
was  so  weak  she  could  not  digest  milk  or  any 
food  we  could  think  of,  although  we  tried 
about  all  the  Infant  Foods  known.  The 
doctor  gave  me  no  hope — called  the  trouble 
Intestinal  consumption. 

"At  18  months  the  child  could  barely  sit 
alone,  her  body  was  so  weak,  and  her  brain 
did  not  seem  to  be  properly  developed. 

"One  day,  having  some  trouble  with  my 
stomach,  1  brought  home  a  package  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  started  to  use  it.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  a  very  little  of  the 
food  made  soft  in  some  cream  might  be 
good  for  the  little  one. 

"I  gave  her  some  Grape-Nuts  thus  pre- 
pared and  she  soon  became  so  fond  of  it 
that  she  would  reach  out  her  little  thin 
hands  and  cry  at  the  sight  of  a  saucer  with 
a  spoon  in  it. 

"She  ate  Grape-Nuts  not  only  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  also  and  since  the 
first  has  never  missed  a  day.  She  is  now,  at 
four  years,  a  strong,  healthy  child  with  a 
good  straight  back,  fine  bones,  and  firm 
muscles.    Her  mind  is  bright  also. 

"We  stopped  all  medicine,  so  we  know 
that  it  was  Grape-Nuts  and  not  medicine 
that  saved  her." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  ger\ vi- 
ne, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


8%  in  Texas  is  Safer  Than 
5%  in  New  York 


TEXAS  LAND 
IU  LOW     PAR 


It  is  a  matter 
of  i!ie  simplest 
figuring  to  see 
why  your  money  will  safely  earn  more 
in  Texas  than  elsewhere.  In  Texas  land 
values  have  not  reached  their  normal 
price.  In  other  places  they  have.  That 
tells  the  whole  story. 

An  Illinois  acre,  for  example,  and  a 
Texas  acre,  each  earn  $40.00  per  year. 
But  the  Illinois  acre  sells  for  $150.00 
and  the  Texas  acre  for  only  $25.00. 
But  since  the  productive  power  is  the 
same  it  is  evident  that  a  mortgage  on  the 
Texas  land  at  half  value,  or  $12.50 
per  acre,  is  far  safer  than  a  mortgage 
on  the  Illinois  land  at  $75.00  per  acre, 
especially  since  the  value  of  Texas  land 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

It  is  also 
evident 
that    the 


impossible  for  the  individual  mortga- 
gee to  make  certain  of  the  safety  of  any 
one  certain  investment.  Located  at  a 
distance  he  is  unable  to  look  into  the 
personal  equation.  Single  banks,  even, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  best 
figure  for  their  money  under  all  conditions. 

But  in 
Union  there 
is    strength. 


A  UNION  OF 
TEXAS  BANKERS 


TEXAS  MORTGAGES 
PAY  10  PER  CENT. 


Texas  farmer  can  safely  pay  a  higher  in- 
terest on  his  mortgage.  For  labor  there  is 
high  —  opportunities  undeveloped — and 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the  most  fertile 
acres  in  the  world  are  lying  fallow  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  Southern  sun  and 
calling  insistently  for  development — for 
men — for  farming  appliances — for  money. 
And  once  the  money  is  secured  the 
land  responds  so  nobly  to  cultivation  that 
10%  and  even  \2c/n  is  a  conservative 
figure  for  a  Texas  mortgage. 

Of  course 
there  is  a 
slight  margin 


What  59  Texas  Banks  cannot  do  separ- 
ately to  best  advantage,  they  can  do  to- 
gether. So  the  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty 
Company  has  been  formed  with  a  Direct- 
orate and  a  list  of  stockholders  made 
up  exclusively  of  the  Presidents  and 
Officers  of  these  59  foremost  banks  in 
Texas.     Not  one  single  loan  will  be 
made  except  through  one  of  these  bank 
officers  of  established  reputation  and  in- 
tegrity.   And  yet,  by  keeping  constantly 
in  touch  with  each  other  these  banks  will 
keep  informed  as  to  the  best  outlets  for 
money  and  will  secure  the  highest  rates 
of  interest  consistent  with  perfect  safety. 


OUR  STOCK  SHOULD 
PAY  8  PER  CENT. 


SOME  LOCALITIES 
UNSAFE 


of  risk  with  every  mortgage.  And 
some  localities  in  Texas  are  known 
to  be  unsafe  for  the  investor.    Again,  it  is 


As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact 
the  stock  of 
this  company  is  already  paying  8%.  But 
we  need  larger  facilities — more  money. 
Texas  needs  $50,000,000  for  immedi- 
ate development  and  offers  a  profit  of 
$5,000,000  in  a  year  for  the  money.  We 
want  to  get  a  larger  share  of  this  profit  and 
to  do  it  must  increase  our  facilities.  Then 
we  expect  to  pay  even  more  than  8% 
dividends.  Our  stock  is  selling  at  125. 
It  may  go  higher.  But  we  offer 
it  on  installment  payments  upon 
conditions  exceptionally  attractive. 


Our   Prospectus  Tells  The  Whole 
Story  in  Terms  ot  Proven  Figures 


Write  to  TEXAS  LOAN  &  GUARANTY  CO.,  104  Linz  Building,  Dallas,  Texas 


PI  CD  PC  MOTOR  BOATS 


AND  MOTORS 


"Always  Dependable" 

Superior  tn  all  others  for 
fety.   Comfort,   Durability 
d  Speed.     Our  24  years'  ex- 
perience enables  us  to  give 
you    the    best  for   the 
least  money.  88  sizes  and 
styles    of     Motor     Hosts 
ranging  in  price  from 
$75.00  to  *4,(X0  00.     Mo- 
tors only.  2  to  20  H.  P. 
Knocked    Down     Hunt 
Frames    with     Machinery. 
Row  Boats  and  Cane es. 
Write    today    for    full 
""  particulars.      We  can 

save  you  money. 
PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Twentieth  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO.,  New  York  City,  Eastern  Agents. 


GmyMotors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


■  jl  I         Complete    in 
every  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  3  and  '.t  cylinder. 

Write  for  stnnj  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lleb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Jryf ive  of  emFREE 


SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  CIGARS 

That  nrau  op  our  end  ol  this  rr dear  trial  offer.    If,  after  yon  try  toe  cigars,  jron 

find  ttn-v  are  Dot  the  i-<>t  clear  Harana  tbree-for-a-qoarter  value ;  if  the  qualltj  doesn't 
i>r.  .vim.i  yon  that  the  "Baby  Grand"  Lsthe  greatest  smoke  you've  tried  for  the  money,  we 
won't  try  to  change  your  opinion  by  argument.  Bhlpthe  boi  back  to  us.  express  col- 
lect, and  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing,    if  you  like  them  send  us  S8.76  within  too  days. 

We  are  so  sure  we  have  so  much  confidence  that  you'll  keep  the  cigar*,  and  smoke 
'em— ai.il  order  more    thai  we're  willing  i<>  n>k  the  expense  ol  convincing  you. 

According  to  over-the-counter  method  "f  selling  cigars,  this  box  ol  100  La  W- 
<  i.ama  "BABY  (.hands'-,  which  are  the  smoothest,  nuttiest,  rich  Bavana  each 
foil  4  8-10  inches  long    would  <  I   85.    Our  method  of  cigar  selling  gives  you 

the  same  box  at  *.;.;,")  u  yon  decide  to  keep  the  dgan  after  you  try  them 

We  Kivi>  Hurh  wonderful  <i»nlit>  for  the 
money  because  «r  ^iro  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing mail  order  minr  dealers  In  the  United 
Btates  Selling olg«rs  Bl  MAXL,  directly  from 
t.i  smoker.eliminates  the  profits  and  ex- 


PRICE 


•  nun   8BANUS" 
■reel  (.rrpald 


$3.75 


peases  of  salesmen,  jobbers,  and  retail  dealers, 
oar  customers  the  benefit  of  tbis  sarins 

in  tAS  form  of  better  citiir-  tor  less  money. 

Let  ns  prore  the  superior  quality  of  LA  111)- 
OLA  \l  \  OIGARH.  nn.l  the  economj  advantages 
rou  enjoi  throngn  buying  from  u*.  We  sell  our 
entirel)  on  tioir  merit  Weworlcno 
premlnm  schemes  to  get  rani  money  in  advance) 
pre  bare  oonfidenoe  In  you  ami  In  our  oigars. 

Write  to-day,  sit  down  now.  use  jour 
bnslneM  letter  head,  nml  jn-t  saj  thai  you  want 
to  accept  our  free  trml  oner  st.it.-  whether 
ant  them  mild,  medium  or  strong,  and 
iiii  ;ou  the  cigars  prepaid  al  onoe, 
Catalogue,  which  explains  our  methods  and 
■hows  oigars  In  rartous  shapes,  sizes  uml  prices, 
n«ni  free  on  request. 


clamauiban/dcfoi 

,  k«idce*wV— 'P»*l«s  ^^nsss* 


annEE 


101 A  Lenox  Avenue  New  York  City 

sTifmews    TIlJSIlT  Pali  Bank,  N.w  V..rk 


Kir  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

The  ONLY  perfect  non-leakable  ink 
encils  at  a  moderate 

anawprice.    ^k  j    (*(* 
postpaid  3^         Bfeasw  %U1»W 

d  pon  receipt 

of  price. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO 

Manufacturers 
Thames  Building,  135  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


TOLSTOY'S  KSS/VVS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  urno, 
cloth,  i7i  paces  f  i.oo.  Funk  &  Wagrnalls  Company, 
Pubs..  New  York 


The  Handiest,  Most  s,  , 
in •■  ii t -  Needing  Preserve! 
Btrin&a,  Wires,  or  Hole  P 


Hinder   for  all   Doco- 
Bteel    Klips  avoid  all 


KLIP  BINDER 

Send  for  Booklet 
■I.  II.  BALLABD,  BST.  I'M  i  -n.l.l.  Haas. 


m 

Wo 


fws,; 


money  is  deposited  with  this 
ition,  we  issue  secured  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit  and  attach  a  first  mort- 
gage on  improved  realty  and  all  papers 
pertinent  thereto. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "  F." 


Greek  culture,  evidently  contained.  So 
much  is  proven  by  the  rich  results  of  the 
limited  excavations  already  made.  The 
beautiful  reproductions  of  statues,  bust-, 
bronzes,  implements  with  which  the  book 
abounds  tell  what  the  Museum  at  Naples 
already  has  acquired  from  the  buried  treas- 
ure-house. Boundless  are  the  expectations 
of  Professor  Waldstein  as  results  of  further 
digging.  lie  looks  forward  to  nothing  le-s 
than  the  recovery  of  all  the  lost  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  literature.  But  the  inter- 
vening hand  of  Providence  seems  to  be 
laid  heavily  just  now  upon  all  such  dreams. 
The  practical  propositions  of  this  work,  in 
which  is  something  that  seems  like  a  revolu- 
tionizing of  the  details  of  archeological 
research,  are  not  to  be  entered  upon  in 
this  notice.  They  are  scarcely  for  the 
lay  reader;  but  the  parts  which  elicit  his 
interest  can  not  fail  to  stimulate  a  poignant 
regret  for  the  untoward  fate  that  may  keep 
so  much  buried  beauty  hidden  from  the 
eye  for  yet  another  generation. 

Watlceys,         lericlc  W.     <)1<1  Edinburgh.     Beans 

an  account  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  including  its  streets,  houses,  notable  in- 
habitants and  customs  of  the  olden  times  In  3 
volumes.  1 2mo.  with  many  illustrations  from  old 
prints  and  photographs.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  Ac  Co. 
$3- 

These  volumes  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Travel  Library  now  comprising  books 
on  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and  other  cities. 
Mr.  Wat  keys  has  compiled  the  work  on 
good  lines.  It  is  chronologically  arranged, 
deals  with  the  historical,  literary,  and  other 
associations  of  the  famous  city,  and  the 
author  writes  with  clearness  and  precision, 
as  well  as  real  intelligence  toward  what 
the  traveler  would  like  to  know.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  volumes  on  Edinburgh 
which  would  so  well  meet  the  needs  of  the 
tourist. 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  for  thirty  three  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually  and 
prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual 
income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  Its  business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  BIGHT  MILLION  SIX 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  including  an  unearned  premium  reserve 
ol  over  THREB  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS,  and  a  special  reserve 
against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-NINE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders 
for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE 
indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 
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Washington,  George.  Writings  of.     Edited  with 
an  Introduction  an<l  Notes  1>*  Lawrence  B.  Evans, 
Ph.D      frontispiece.    8vo,  pp.  lxvii    <;< - 
(',.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Wells,  H.  G.  Tono-BunR.iy.  A  Novel.  i2mo. 
pp.  400.      New  York      Dutliehl    ft  Co.     $1.50. 

Winder.    Joseph  T.     The  Zonal-Belt   H>; 
A  New   Explanation  of  the  Cause  of  the   [1 
i2mo.  pp.  401.      Philadelphia:    J-  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Whitney,  Henry  C.  Life  of  Lincoln.  Edited  by 
I)r  Marion  Mills  Miller  Vol.  1  Lincoln  the  Citizen. 
Vol.  II  Lincoln  the  President.  Royal  Bvo,  pp 
354—398.      The  Baker   ft  Taylor  Co       $2.50. 

This  new  edition  of  Henry  C.  Whitney's 
"Lincoln"  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Miller, 
who  supplies  an  illuminative  introduction. 
The  author  of  the  work  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  greal  Presidenl  when  the 
Latter  was  practising  law  in  the 
The  two  traveled   together  on  circuit   for 

several  Years  ami  became  intimate  friends. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns. 


Pears' 

The  skin  welcomes  Pears 
Soap.      It    gently  cleanses, 
freshens      and      beautifies. 
Never     irritates     nor     acts 

harshly.  , 

Have    you    used    Pears 

Soap? 


Gel  it  anywhere. 
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It  is  ,iot  too  much  to  say  t ha t  Lincoln  is 
Mr.  Whitney's  hero,  altho  he  does  not 
worship  him.  Yet  he  expresses  a  very 
sane  and  sound  appreciation  of  Lincoln 
as  a  good  and  great  num. 

The  two  volumes  contain  a  complete 
life  of  him  Lowell  styled  "the  first  great 
American."  Perhaps  the  second  volume 
is  the  more  interesting.  It  deals  with  the 
anxious  years  while  Lincoln  was  President 
with  Mr.  Whitney  as  paymaster  to  thearmv 
From  his  inauguration  to  hi--  death  the 
President  is  set  before  us  as  a  great  soldier. 
Mr.  Whitney  contends  that  up  to  the  time 
of  Grant,  Lincoln  was  virtually  in  command 
of  the  Federal  forces  and  every  victory  they 
gained  was  under  his  direction.  This 
point  is  well  drawn  out  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
interesting  pages. 


ELLEN    TERRY  AT  SIXTEEN. 

Her  autobiography  was  recently  published. 

Williams.  Theodore  C.  The  ^neid  of  Vergil. 
Translated  into  English  verse.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  456. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

We  have  an  immense  admiration  for  the 
man  who  in  our  day  ventures  on  such  a 
work  as  the  translation  of  Vergil  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  He  deserves  credit  for  his 
courage,  and  if  he  possesses  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  to  give  a  true  sense  to 
the  words  of  the  most  artificial,  highly 
wrought,  and  fastidious  of  Roman  authors, 
we  can  not  criticize  him.  To  reproduce 
Vergil  in  English  is  quite  impossible.  Ver- 
gil was  Anglicized  by  Dryden,  but  Dry- 
den's  Vergil  is  like  King  Lear  in  a  bob-wig 
and  top  boots.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
Mr.  WTilliams'  version  has  been  executed. 


One  Bequest.— Medium— -"Is  there  any  question 
you  would  like  to  ask  your  first  wife?" 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  her  to  give  my  second 
wife  her  recipe  for  mince-meat." — The  News. 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

No  elevated  lank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  located  in 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  "O." 

Let  our  Engineers  Iguro 
•ut  jour  needs. 

1.1  AT  MOSS  COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.,     Boston 


If  you  were  playing  the  "Pilgrims  Chorus" 
how  much  would  it  mean  to  you  to  have 
the  composer,  Wagner  himself,  by  your  side 
to  tutor  you  in  the  way  that  every  note  and 
phrase  of  the  music  should  be  rendered? 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  function  of  the 

ART  I  STYLE 


As  it 
Appears  in 
Actual  Use 


IN  the  Artistyle  Wagner  and  all  the  great  composers  give  definite  direction  as  to  how  their  music  should  be 

played.  These,  the  composers'  own  aids  to  your  playing,  appear  before  you  so  clearly  and  so  plainly  in  the 

Artistyle  music-rolls  that,  even  for  the  novice,  an  error  in  interpretation  is  made  practically  impossible  on  the 

ANGELUS  PLAYER-PIANO 

T^HINK  what  this  means  to  every  home !     The  products  of  the  musical  genius  of  the 

1     world  at  the  finger-tips  of  all!     The  ANGELUS  PLAYER-PlANO  opens  a  new 

vista  of  enjoyment  in  the  correct  rendering  of  the  music  your  particular  temperament 

desires  and,  which  is  of  even  greater  moment,  allows  you  to  impart  to  it  the  touch  of 

your  own  individuality. 

The  ARTISTYLE.  the  MELODANT,  and  the  PHRASING  LEVER, 

known  to  musicians  as  "  The  Three  Wonders  of  the  ANGELUS,"  are  exclu- 
sive features  of   the   Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-A ngelut  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful  new  book  and  name  of  convenient  representative. 
WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

(Regent  House,  Regent  St.,  London.)  MERIDEN.  CONN.  Established  1876. 


STROMBERG  chboTogThpb 

For  General  Office  Time-Recording, 
Employees'  In-and-Out  Time-Recording, 
Factory  Time  Cost  Keeping,  Etc. 

All  time-recorders  in  which  the  time-keeping  mech- 
anism is  self-contained  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
because   the  clockwork    is  too  delicate  to   withstand 
the  constant  jar  and  pounding. 

The    Stromberg  Electric   Chronograph  has   solved  the 
problem  by  taking  the  clockwork  out  of  the  recorder  itself 
and  substituting  a  simple  magnetic  mechanism,  actuated  by  elec- 
tric current   and   controlled    by  an    automatic    make-and-break 
device  which  is  attached  to  any  ordinary  office  or  factory  clock. 
The  clock  keeps  the  time— the  Chronograph  records  it.     Any  number  of  Chronographs 
may  be  run  from  one  clock  and  absolute  agreement  of  time  between  them  is  always  insured. 
The  Stromberg   Electric  Chronograph  prints  right  side  up  with     plain  English"  date-and- 
time  line  giving  year,  month,  day  of  month,  hour  and  minute,  and  whether  A.  M.  or  P    M. 

In  addition  to  the  date-and-time  line,  special  permanent  wording  such  as  name  or  department 
"received,"  "answered,"  etc.,  can  be  furnished  when  desired 

The  date  as  well  as  the  time  is  automatically  changed  and  only  monthly  setting  is  required 
This  is  accurately  set  with  a  key.  ,      ,  , 

The   Stromberg   Electric    Chronograph  is  the  best   time  recorder  for  every  purpose  where 
an  accurate-to-the-minute  record  is  wanted.     In  offices  and  mercantile  houses  n  is  invalu- 
able for 


Attached 

to  your 

present 

clocU 


■  recording  time  of  receipt,  forwarding,  or  delivery  of  letters,  telegrams,  telephone 
messages  ;  receipt  of  orders  and  filling  or  shipment  of  same  ;  filing  of  letters,  bills  and 
other  documents:  leaving  and  returning  of  messengers,  etc.,  etc.     the  Stromberg 
Electric  Chronograph    is    tlso    particularly  adapted  for    Employees    In-and-Out 
Recording  and  Factory  Time  Cost  Keeping  and  the  cost  of  installing  it  is  one- 
third  that  of  the  best  device  heretofore  in  use   For  this  work 
the  Chronograph  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  gauge  for 
use  with  card  systems. 

For  further  information  All  ont  and  mail  to  ns  the 
eoupon  ehe.kinr.  on  It  the  sort  of  time  keep.ng  in 
which  you  are  especially  interested. 

STROMBERG  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

23  S.  Jefferson  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


□ 


Stromberg 
Electric  Mfg. 
Company 
23  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
send  me  information 
regarding  use   of  the  Strom- 
berg Electric  Chronograph  for: 
ployeea'  In-and-Out 
Recorder. 


□ 


Factory  Time  Cost  Keeping. 


□ 


□ 


General   Office  Purposes. 


(Give  on  this  line  any  other  use  desired) 
Write  Name  and  Address  on  the  Margin 
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The  SWOBODA  System 


of  Physiological  Exercises 

Without  medicine  or  apparatus  whatever, 
I  am  building  vigorous  brains  and  superb 
human  bodies,  capable  of  overcoming 
and  resisting  disease,  — and  establishing 
great  nervous  force. 

WHEN  I  say  that  I  teach  a  different  kind  of  exercise,  some- 
thing new,   more  scientific,   more  rational,   more  effective 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever  before  de- 
vised, I  am  repeating  what  thousands  of  prominent  men  and 

jht 


Kj^fl  women  are  saying  for  me  who  have  profited  by  my  instructions. 

My  instruction  embodies  the  ideal  principles  of  attaining  and 

.  preserving  perfect'health.     Il  is  not  a  problematical  theory,  but  a 

system  of  physiological  exercise  based   upon  absolutely  correct, 

scientific    facts.       If  you  will  follow  my  instructions  for  a  few 

weeks,  I  will  promise  you  such   a  superb  muscular  development  and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health 

as  to  forever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction  of   muscular  effort  is  just  as  essential  to  success  in 

life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

Medicines  Are  Inadequate 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  or  assist  nature  with  a  dose  of  physic. 
I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take  care  of  it;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your 
arteries  with  rich  blood;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  assimilation;  a  pair 
of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood  ;  a  liver  that  will  work  as  nature  designed  it  should;  a  set  of  nerves 
that  will  keep  you  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy. 

Brain  Is  Weakened  By  A  Poor  Body 

I  will  increase  your  nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making  your  daily  work  a  pleas- 
ure. You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start  the  day  as  a  mental  worker  must  who 
would  get  the  best  of  which  his  brain  is  capable. 

I  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus  whatever.  My  system  is  for  each  individual ;  my  instruc- 
tions for  you  would  be  just  as  personal  as  if  you  were  my  only  pupil.  My  pupils  range  from  16  to 
86  years  and  include  both  men  and  women. 

When  a  man's  health  fails,  it  seems  inherent  by  nature,  to  look  for  some  magic  cure,  something 
he  can  take  into  his  stomach  that  will  do  the  work  of  his  digestive  organs,  bowels,  liver  or  kidneys. 
The  first  dose  may  afford  him  some  relief,  but  with  each  succeeding  one  he  finds  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cine lessened,  until  he  is  eventually  in  a  worse  condition,  for  he  has  allowed  a  stimulant  to  perform  the 
work  of  his  vital  organs. 

Successively  he  wends  his  way  through  various  treatments,  but  his  reason  finally  prevails  and  teaches 
him  that  he  must  look  for  a  natural  method,  one  that  will  build  up  the  organs  themselves  and  make  them 
perform  their  functions  naturally.     Such  a  method  I  offer,  so  why  waste  time  and  money  in  these  futile 
attempts  when  you  can  take  the  reliable  road  to  health  and  strength. 
State  of  Maine,  Cleric's  Office,  Supreme  Judicial  Circuit,  Bangor,  Me. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  System  has  been  in  use  by  me  (or  about  20  months, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  health  is  as  near  perfect  as  can  be  ;  In- 
somnia gone  ;  constipation  gone  ;  rheumatism  gone  ;  digestion  perfect, 
capacity  for  work,  abnormal.  I  am  heavier  than  at  any  time  in  my  life  and 
my  muscular  development  is  all  that  one  could  wish.  1  use  the  exercises 
constantly  and  keep  myself  in  splendid  condition  by  the  few  minutes'  use 
of  them  night  and  morning.  (Signed)  CHAS.  F.  SWEET. 

The  Swoboda  System  is  taught  by  mail  with  perfect  suc- 
cess.    No  medicines  or  apparatus  whatever  are  used.     A  few 
minutes'  time  in  your  room  every  day  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  will  send  you  free,  detailed   information   about  the  Swoboda  System,   with 
proof  of  its  eminent  success. 

rVLAIla    "•   aWUBODA,     Washington  d. c? 


More  Light  for  Less  Money 

IF  \\  K  inn  »ii\p  yon  unci  hlrd  <  >  I "wliiil    unir  presenl    n>nI<-iii  cahIk  mill  irlti-  ton  better  lliflit 
nil'  fan  Interested  t    Understand  na  rltrblly.    We  mean  we  will  I'ltoi  i  sni  i nu,  i»no\  i:  Im- 
iirn«i-ii  ii i iiiiiimii iiik.  I'liovK  inri'fiiM-ii  convenience!    Thut's  tbe  proposition  we  nutate  j»u. 

We  will  tend  j  on  any  lamp  listed  In  our  catalog  "  47  "  on  trial  to  prove  that  The  Angle  Lamp  is  the 

p'rii    t  substitute  1  triclty.    Like  ma,  it  Is  always  ready  to  light  at  the  turning  of  a  button  and 

Iking  "f  ■  match.    Like  gas,  it  can  be  burned  at  lull  height  or  left  burning  dimly  vrlthoul  a  trace 

odor,    Unlike  gas,  it  oosU  even  leas  than  the  troublesome  old  style  lajnp^fully  one-third  leaa, 

"THE  ANGLE  I  AMP 

Is  worth  all  tl  i  line  lights  ever  made,"  write*  one  user.    "Beved  Ml  Umaa  Its 

i      anotner,  "  ui  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  cues  word         "  It  haa  made  me  won- 

iiv  ordinary  lampi  left  to  ti  n  their  tele  oi  discomfort,"  adds  a  third. 

i  pi    pie  \. .in n i aril. \  wrote  ua  letters  oi  endorai  mi  d(  and  praise  last  year. 

Thi  explanation  la    oew  method.    Let  na  show  yon  what  wonders  they  have  worked  In 

oil  lighting.     Wrllt-  lor  our  dMCrtpt  It  i-  i-iiiiiIok  ■  •  •  ?. "     A   mere  postal  card   i 

will  bring  you  this  booklet,  describing  a  light  which, 
burning  common   kerosem   In  a  nen  waj  ,  la  bo  com 

uletel:  rj    thai   auch    particular   i pie  aa 

•    Cleveland,  the    Rockefellers.   Car  Deifies, 
i  .•  ii  for   lighting  tin   r   homes  and   eetal 
preference  to  any  other  system.      And   it   will  also 
bring  our  offer  ox 

THIRTY     DAYS'     TRIAL 

The  Ingle  Lamp  is  mad.-  In   thirty  two  varieties 
from  13.00  up,  a  lamp  for  every   pnrposi       Rend  ror 

our  m  i  it  ii>u  •  •  17  "  vii, ,  •  lit  yon 

plaining  our  trial  offer. 


ANGLE     MFG.    CO. 


15«>-I6i  w.  24th  Street, 


New  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 


By   James  Oppenhei.v 

The  seas  are  deep  and  the  seas  are  wide,  and  or  ever 

the  days  of  creatures  were, 
By  sun  and  moon  was  pulled  the  tide  and  all   the 

Earth  was  ocean-stir 
Then  came  land  and  then  came  beast  and  then  came 

Man.  and  five  feet  high 
Blinked  his  eyes  on  the  churning  yeast  of  a 

melted  in  the  sky. 

Laughing    the    five-foot   creature   stood    against    the 

leagues  on  leagues  of  the  deep — 
Laughing  he  knotted  a  raft  of  wood  and  paddled  his 

craft  through  hollow  and  steep — 
But  the  seas  are  deep  and  the  seas  are  wide,  and  they 

swallowed  him  down — and  a  host  thereafter— 
Till  nations  came  like  a  vast  ebb-tide  and  went  down 

cured  of  insolent  laughter. 

Nation  by  nation  the  daring  came,  with  ribs  of  oak 

and  with  ribs  of  steel. 
With  wing  of  sail  or  heart  of  flame,  but  the  groat  Beat 

sucked  them  keel  by  keel — 
Till  some  escaped  and  some  flew  free,  and  mammoth 

greyhounds  skimmed  the  deep — 
Yet  still  the  salt  and  dreadful  sea  was  like  a  mastodon 

asleep. 

But  now  comes  the  triumph  of  all  the  ages — the  sub- 
ject seas  belong  to  Man — 

They  break  his  ship  when  the  tempest  rages,  they 
bind  his  keel  with  the  ancient  ban. 

But  out  through  the  big  and  blinding  weather  and  the 
thick  black  fog  that  chokes  and  smothers. 

Man  sends  his  cry  through  the  infinite  ether  anil  calls 
to  him  his  coursing  Brothers. 

Lo,  at  his  call  the  mighty  steamers  turn  them  about 

with  a  word  of  love, 
And  deeds  in   the  brains  of  ancient  dreamers  come 

real  in  flesh  and  live  and  move — 
The  Brotherhood  gathers  on  gliding  foam  and  with 

sandal-seas  are  their  frail  feet  shod — 
Man  is  making  of  Earth  a  Home,  man  is  making  of 

man  a  god. 

Lo,  we  have   taken  the   Earth's  rough  features  and 

builded  cities  and  civilizations— 
Lo.  we  tiny  sky  lost  creatures  are  sha 

own  creations — 


Music 
Lessons    Free 

IN    YOUR    OWN    HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music  whethei  a 
beginner  or  an  advani  ed  player. 

Ninety  six  lessons  (oi  a  less  Dumber,  if  von  desire) 
for  culler  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Ban 
int.  Sight   Singing,  or   Mandolin  will  lx'  given  Iree  to 
make  our  home  study  courses   foi   these  instruments 
known   in    your   locality.     You    will    get    on 
weekly,  and   your  only  expense  dining   the  time    you 

lessons  will  be  the  coal  and  the 

musk  \on  use,  which  is  small.  Write  al  once  It 
will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  oui  free  booklet  It 
will  place  you  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if 

you  nevei  write  again.  You  and  yOUl  friends  should 
know  oi   this  woik.    Hundreds  ol  our  pupils  write: 

"Wish  1  had  known  of  your  school  before."  "Have 
learned    more    in    one    term    in    mv    home    with    your 

weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private 
teat  hers,  and  at  a  gie.d  di  al  les 

thing  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons 
are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  u  year  old  boy 
has  not   had  the   least   trouble  to  learn."     <  hie  minis 

tei  writes;  "As  each  succeeding  lessoii  con 

mole  and   moie  fully    persuaded   I    made   no  mistake 

in  becoming  your  pupil." 

Established  i8o8  have  thousands  of  pupils  from 
eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Don't  urn  musii  till  yon  send  tor 

oui  free  booklet  and  tuition  offer,    it  will  be  sent  by 

return   mad   free,      Address   U.    5,    SCH I 

MUSIC,  Box  L.  D.,  saj  Fifth  A  v.  .  New  \  ork  City. 
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Ivwth,  that  was  but  rough  seas  and  sands,  becomes 

a  being  with  soul  and  heart — 
Man  is  the  Power  of  God  with  hand3  to  build  of  Chaos 

an  ordered  Art! 


— Xew  York  Times  (January  39). 


Womanhood 

By  Briam  Hooker 

Love  to  a  lady  saiii  that  kneeled  before  him, 

of  his  light  and  of  his  glory  fain: 
"Who  ask  of  Love  must  manifold  restore  him 
For  little  joy,  long  pain." 

Swiftly  she  answered:    "Lord,  put  forth  thy  power". 

(Oh.  and  the  wonder  of  her  lips  and  eyes!) 
"Let  me  know  all.     So  I  but  have  mine  hour, 
What  matter  for  the  price:"' 

Love   laughed     and    blest     her,    saying:     "The    full 
measure 
Of  all  my  sweet  I  give  thee  utterly; 
And  in  thy  pain  a  joy  beyond  all  pleasure, 
Seeing  it  comes  of  me." 

—Harper's  Magazine  (February). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

FROM    DECK-HAND    TO    GOVERNOR 

Are  the  possibilities  of  advancement  and  adven- 
ture in  American  life  exhausted?  This  is  the  question 
which  has  been  doing  valiant  service,  for  the  last 
decade,  to  four-comers  debating  societies  and 
cracker-box  pessimists.  Here  is  a  picturesque  story 
from  Florida  of  a  penniless  orphan  boy  who  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat 
to  the  governor's  chair  of  the  great  orange-blossom 
State.  The  career  of  Napoleon  Broward,  as  Ralph 
D.  Paine  tells  it  in  Everybody 's  Magazine  (February), 
chronologically  put,  runs  along  something  like  this: 
Penniless  boy,  ship  cook,  sailor  before  the  mast, 
wrecker  and  filibuster  to  Cuba  on  his  famous  tug- 
boat Three  Friends,  governor  of  Florida,  promoter 
of  the  project  to  reclaim  the  Florida  everglades.  Mr. 
Paine  describes  the  gubernatorial  campaign  thus: 

"I  don't  intend  to  go  after  the  cities,"  declared 
Napoleon  Broward.     "Their  newspapers  are  against 


What  would  YOU  Suggest? 


We  will  give  away  twenty  of  our  $10  LITTLeBUCKEYe  Post 
Card  Projectors  for  the  twenty  best  letters  suggesting  Parlor 
Entertainments  and  Games  with  the  LITTLeBUCKEYe  Post 
Card  Projector.  Contest  closes  March  1st,  1909.  Letters 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  each  letter  should  tell 
abont  a  plan  of  entertainment  for  one  evening  only. 

The  twenty  best  letters  with  names  of  prize-winners 
will  be  published  in  a  booklet  which  we  will  mail  to 
all  participants.  It  costs  nothing  to  compete  in  this 
contest.  There  is  nothing  to  buy.  Machines  will  be 
shipped  to  winners,  express  prepaid. 

The  LITTLeBUCKEYe  is  a  machine  with  a  powerful 
light  and  strong  lens  which  reflects  post  cards,  photo- 
graphs, clippings  from  newspapers,  magazines  or  books, 
pen  and  ink  drawings  on  plain  paper,  colored  pictures 
from  the  comic  papers,  showing  them  on  a  sheet,  mag- 
nified one  hundred  and  sixty  times. 

All  machines  are  complete  with  lamps  and  connections 
to  attach  to  gas  jet  or  electric  light  fixture,  or  for  homes 
without  either,  we  furnish  machines  with  improved 
acetylene  generator. 

To  aid  contestants,  we  will  send  our  free  booklet  "G" 
upon  request.  The  LITTLeBUCKEYe  is  sold  by  leading 
photo  supply  houses,  department  stores,  toy  stores  and 
hardware  dealers  almost  everywhere.  "Where  dealers  do 
nothandle  them,  we  ship  direct.prepayingexpresscharges 
THE  BUCKEYE  STEREOPTICON  CO.,       Cleveland,  Ohio 


for  the  very  busy  man — the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
business  man — who  fre- 
quently has  not  time  to  smoke  a 
large  cigar,  but  does  have  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  after 
luncheon,  on  the  street,  on  his  way  home  at  night  or  between 
the  acts  to  enjoy  a  little  cigar  of  the  same  satisfying  character. 

BETWEEN  the  ACTS 

Little  Cigars 

are  the  best-known  and  most  popular  "short  smoke"  in  the  world— the 
favorite  of  professional  and  business  men.  They  are  the  original  "little 
cigars  "  established  by  Thos.  H.  Hall,  New  York  City,  over  30  years 
ago,  and  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  the  cigar  smoker  when  time  is 
very  limited.    Try  them — you'll  be  convinced. 

Packed  in  handy  metal  boxes,  which  prevent  breaking,  and  sold 

wherever  good  cigars  are  sold — 10  for  10c,  50  for  50c,  or 

100  for  $1.00.     If  your  deale  rcannot  supply  you, 

Send  Coupon  with  50c, 
for  Box  of  50 

7* 


SLEEP 
OUT- 
DOORS 

IN 
YOUR 

OWN 
ROOM 


Of  COIirSC  impossible  but 

practically  it  is  a  fact.      The 
Superior  Window  Tent  is  so 

made  that  while  your  body  is 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a 
I  warm  bedroom,  only  the  face 
cornea  in  contact  with  the  crisp, 
out-door  air.  which  enables  you 
to  get  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  out-door  sleeping  with 
none  of  the  dangers  and  dis- 
advantagesof  sleeping  in  tents, 
,  on  roofs  or  porches;  also 
|  shielded  from  rain,  enow, 
drafts  or  any  other  exposures. 
Sleep  in  nature's  pure,  fresh 
air  and  arise  invigorated, 
refreshed  and  robust.  For  full 
illustrated  particulars  of  thia 
inexpensive  device,  address 

CABINET  MFG.  CO. 

|  306  Main  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 

|  Mfrs.  of  Superior  Bath  Cabinets 
for  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths. 


PARIS  CARTERS 


and  50 

cents  at 

dealers  or 

direct  if 

he  is  out 
Nature  has  made  the  mascu- 
line leg  flat  on  its  inner  front  sur- 
face. From  this  point  all  stock- 
ing support  should  come. 
PARIS  is  the  only  garter  shaped 
and  fitted  in  harmony  with  nat- 
ures plan .  Guaranteed  to  satisfy . 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  are 
the  purest,  sweetest,  most 
effective  and  economical 
Emollients  for  winter  irrita- 
tions, chappings,  redness 
and  roughness  of  the  face 
and  hands.  In  the  treatment 
of  cutaneous  affections  that 
torture,  disfigure,  itch,  burn 
and  scale  and  destroy  the 
hair  Cuticura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment work  wonders. 

Sold  thmuehnut  the  world.     Depots:  London.  27, 
Chmr>  r  iri«    5.  Hue  de  la  I'alx.  Austra- 

lia.   K      lr,»n.  A-   Co.,   Sydney;    India.    H     K.   Paul. 
inn.    Ilung     Kong    Drug   Co  :    Japan. 
Maniyn.  lid     !<>V:  n    Ltd..  rape 

Town,  etr  ;    I    -    \  .   Potter    Drug  A    <"hem.    Corp.. 
-  ins..  133  Columbus  Am-  .  Ronton.  Mans. 
•#-<  inn  lira  Booklet,  post-free,  tells  all  you  need 
to  kn<w  about  the  Skin.  Scalp  and  Hair. 


Save  The  Horse'SpavinCure. 


NCC    TRAOl     iu^h 


Considering  Results  Its  Cost  Is  Infinitesimal 
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tnd  they  don't  take  mc  seriously.     Rut  I'm  . 

en  Fernan- 
■  lina  and  Pcnsacola  and  talk  to  the  farmers  and  the 

and  show  them  that  their  top  ends  were 
meant  to  be  used  for  something  better  than  hat- 
racks.  I'm  going  to  make  em  sit  up  and  think. 
They  won't  mind  mistakes  in  grammar  if  they  find 
I'm  talking  horse  at 

Under  forced  draft,  this  big,  iron-fisted  native  son 
charted  his  course  up  and  down  and  across  Florida, 
hammering  away  at  his  fellows  of  the  pine  lands. 
scrub  palmetto,  wire  grass,  and  prairie,  wasting  no 
time  in  attempted  eloquence,  but  telling  them  ex- 
actly what  he  proposed  doing  if  they  made  him  their 
governor.  They  flocked  to  hear  him  from  curiosity, 
as  the  owner  and  master  of  the  famous  Three  Friends, 
and  they  liked  this  new  display  of  his  grit.  Rut  they 
found  also  that  he  hat!  employed  a  rarely  retentive 
memory  to  pack  his  head  full   of   fact  and  figures  to 

lis  arguments,  and  that  he  carried  ammuni- 
tion for  fighting  at  long  or  short  range.  He  had 
handled  men  for  many  years,  and  he  hail  a  masterful 
presence  and  address.  He  told  them  that  what  he 
wanted  most  to  do  was  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  and  to  safeguard  and 
develop  the  public  lands  of  the  commonwealth.     His 

larried  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  strong 
and  honest  man  who  would  fight  in  the  last  ditch 
for  the  gospel  of  the  square  deal,  wherefore  the 
Floridans  made  him  their  governor  for  four  years. 
He  had  fought  and  won  his  own  whirlwind  campaign 
from  start  to  finish,  leaving  an  impression  of  rugged 
force  and  bigness  in  his  wake. 


WHEN   CFAKKAI.   I.HWT   WENT  (OIIMINt. 

Some  interesting  pictures  of  General  Grant  in  his 
courting  days  have  recently  been  sketched  by  Emma 
Dent  Casey,  the  sister  of  his  wife,  in  the  Circle  Maga- 
zine. One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  incidents  is 
the  description  of  Lieutenant  Grant's  appeal  to  his 
future  father-in-law  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter. 
As  the  writer  tells  it: 

My  father  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  Julia's 
marrying  into  the  army.  She  was  his  favorite 
daughter,  and  her  health  had  never  been  strong.  My 
father  knew  how  arduous,  pinched  and  restless  was 
army  life  and  how  it  provided  few  of  the  home  com- 
forts and  opportunities  for  care  which  a  woman  in 
delicate  health  might  require.  For  that  reason  I 
feel  sure  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  if  he  had 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  to  refuse  his  consent 
to  their  marriage  in  case  the  Lieutenant  should  ask 
him  for  Julia. 

However,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  pains 
of  any  thoughts  upon  the  subject  at  all.  For  Julia, 
once  having  said  yes.  had  made  his  decision  for  him. 
When  Julia  wanted  a  thing  of  my  father  she  usually 
got  it. 

But  father  did  not  know  that  Julia  wanted  Lieu- 
tenant Grant,  however,  and  the  Lieutenant  did  not 
know  that  Julia  always  got  what  she  wanted.  On 
the  day  he  came  to  ask  her  father  for  her  hand,  after 
greeting  the  rest  of  us  on  the  porch,  he  strode  quietly 
and  resolutely  into  the  sitting-room  where  our  parents 
were  My  mother  glanced  at  him.  and  in  spite  of  his 
calm  tearing  she  Ruessed  his  errand  and  slipt  out. 
The  determined  young  soldier  stood  straight  l>cfore 
my  father  and  looked  him  in  the  eye 

"Mr.  Dent."  he  said.  "I  want  to  marry  your 
daughter.  Miss  Julia." 

My  father  looked  back  at  him  and  smiled.  I  was 
peeping  through  the  shuf 

For  a  minute  the  older  man  did  not  answer,  but 
•ly  thinking.  The  soldier  boy  waited  his 
answer,  unmoved. 

"Mr.  Grant."  my  fath<  it   were 

Nelly  you  wanted,   now 

"Rut  I  don't  want  v-  bluntly. 

I  want    1 


.mmiKiiuify; 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
have  furnished  our  first  farm  mortgages  to 
banks  for  the  investment  cf  their  funds. 
Pleaae  write  for  booklet  "A." 
E.  J.  LANDER  A.  CO..  Grand  Fork.,  N.  D. 
or  Secsrity  EUak  Bias  .  Minor. p*lu.  Miaa 


Congress 
I  Cards. 


Gold  edges.  50c.  per 
pack.  90  picture  backs, 
dainty  colors  and  gold. 


Bicycle 


40  regulation  backs. 
Most  durable  25c.  card 
I  made.   More  sold  than 
all  others  combined. 


New  -""-page  imuk,  "Canl  ilmnrn  and   Bow   I 
I'li'in.''  latest  rules.     Sent  prepaid  [nr  «  nap  ends  from  | 
Bicycle  luck  boxes,  "T  16c  in  stamps. 
The  I".  S.  PUyluR  Car!  ('••..  I  ►.  pt   i9  Cmr  innati.  D  B  A.| 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


\  I  aJQCS  n  possible  forerei 

■"t  own  their  own  light  wot  • 
terthan  electricity    leas  expenMYe. 
If  you  can  afford  kerosene  lamps 
you  can  afford  the  "Best"  light, 
ruil  guarantee.  Over 
alog  free.  Agents  wanted.  Writ« 
T"*:  BK"iT  I  M.liT  (II. 
Oa   K.  5tb  *t..  <  imton.  O. 


GA  f-0  X 

UTne  OXYGEN  Taorh  Powder 
-Bof    Prevenfs  Decay 

'_  |    Dentists  advise  its  use. 

All  Druggists.  25  Cents 

JW  ^Bx  A    That  Size  Can  and  Booklet  -ent  »n 
<^^S=cJ>  receipt  of  Fr.*  '  I  *f.« 

McKesson  &  Robbing  91-97  Fulton  Si-  Now  York. 


Do  not  be  satisfied 
_         with     an    Indefinite 

"emulsion"  which 
may  dlMgulMo  impurities 
which  doe.  not  exclude/ 


Peter  Miller's 
=  Cod  Liver  Oil 


of  any  good  druggi 
tnd   bottled  in  Norwa. 

without  poeeibility 
adulteration        It    la    so 

■  t  la  entirely 
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What  is  Income 
Insurance? 

It  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
insurance  which  will  protect 
you  against  loss  of  income, 
doctor's  bills  and  the  like,  in 
case  you  fall  ill  or  suffer  acci- 
dent, and  are  prevented  from 
following  your  regular  occupa- 
tion. Costs  little  —  benefits 
paid  promptly.  No  physical 
examination  required.  The 
best  policy  ever  offered. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

Fill  out  and  return  coupon  for 
further  particulars 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

86  William  Street,  New  York 

Officet  in  all  important  citirt 

Please  send  me  your  Income  Insurance  proposition 
per  advertisement  in  the  Literary  Digest. 


Name  _. 


Street  

Town  and  State 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indeies,  book 
marks,  and  all  pipers  and  documents.     .\Ua-ara  clip  Co.,  N.Y. 


Pencil  Points 


Americans  use  1  60,000,000 
lead  pencils  annually.  The 
favorite  pencil  with  those 
who  know  and  the  aristo- 
crat   of   pencildom    is   the 

7r<w-/vvooff" 

Famous  wherever  pencils 
are  used.  It  is  the  one  pencil 
that  never  fails  to  please. 
TrQ^/WOas-leads  are  evenly 
tempered  and  highly  com- 
pressed, ensuring  smoothness 
and   the  utmost  durability. 

A  pencil  for  every  purpose. 

10  centi  each.     $1   a  dozen. 

Made  in  Austria.     Sold  and  used  everywhere. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  34  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


"Oh,  you  do.  do  you?  .  .  .  Well,  then.  I  s'pose 
it'll  have  to  t>e  Julia 

\\V  were  all  gathered  on  the  porch  when  father 
came  out  and  told  us  about   it,     The  Lieutenant's 

frankness   had    pleased    him   and    had,    I    think,    won 
him  over  in  spite  of  him 

The  writer  also  takes  the  opportunity  to  refute  the 
story  that  Grant  was  living  in  abject  poverty  before 

the  opening  of  the  Civil  War      She 

The  Grants  were  not  poor.  They  were  not  rich, 
but  they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear  and  no  dependence 
upon  their  relatives  or  any  others.  There  is  the 
famous  story  of  Captain  Grant  living  in  such  poverty 
that  he  had  to  haul  his  poor  little  faggots  of  wood 
through  the  city  with  an  on  team  ami  blow  on  his 
ungloved  fingers  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  the  novelist,  has  done  Captain 
('.rant  the  honor  of  depietitig  him  as  a  sort  of  run- 
down-at-the-hee!s  countryman  of  the  ne'er-do  well 
and  ill  luck  class,  as  one  whose  wood-peddling  was 
barely  able  to  keep  his  meager  clothes  upon  his 
meager  body.  It  is  a  very  interesting  picture,  but 
it  is  not  true.  He  never  peddled  wood  around  the 
streets. 

The  truth  is  that  he  and  his  negroes  cut  the  wood 
and  he  often  sent  one  of  them  to  the  city  with  a  load 
to  sell  to  the  families  of  a  Mr.  Blow  and  Mr.  Bernard. 
Mr.  Bernard  was  the  brother  of  my  brother  John's 
wife.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  one  winter  the 
negro  who  generally  drove  the  team  for  Captain 
Grant  was  ill  and  there  was  no  one  to  send  in  his  place. 
The  Captain's  St.  Louis  friends  sent  him  word  that 
they  were  out  of  wood,  and,  accordingly,  he  hitched 
up  his  team  of  white  horses  to  his  big  wagon,  loaded 
on  the  wood,  and  hauled  it  to  the  city  himself.  He 
probably  hauled  several  loads  in  this  way.  I  do  not 
know  how  many.  Any  other  man  with  the  same 
temper  of  spirit  and  the  same  lack  of  false  pride  would 
have  done  the  same. 

On  one  of  these  trips,  as  the  Captain  was  driving 
along  seated  on  his  load  of  wood,  he  suddenly  came 
face  to  face  with  General  Harney  and  his  staff.  The 
General,  resplendent  in  a  new  uniform  and  gold  trim- 
mings, eyed  the  figure  of  the  farmer  on  the  wagon 
with  astonishment.  Then  he  drew  in  his  horse, 
Grant  stopt  his  team,  and  the  pair  smiled  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"Why,  Grant,  what  in  blazes  are  you  doing?" 
exclaimed  Harney. 

The  Captain,  sitting  comfortably  atop  his  load  of 
wood  with  his  ax  and  his  whipstock  at  his  side,  shifted 
one  muddy  boot  across  the  other  and  drawled. 

"Well,  General.  I  am  hauling  wood." 

The  thing  was  so  obvious  and  Grant  so  naive  that 
General  Harney  and  his  staff  roared  with  laughter. 
They  shook  his  hand  and  joked  with  him  and  filially 
carried  him  off  to  dine  with  them  at  the  Planters' 
Hotel.  That  is  the  true  story  of  Captain  Run-down- 
at-the-heels  Grant  peddling  wood  for  a  pittance  in 
the  streets. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Fruit  crops  in  Florida  net 
$500 to $2,500 acre.  De- 
lightful climate,  land  reas- 
onable Write  for  booklet. 
I.  W.WHITE.  Gen.  In.Agt. 

Seaboard  Air-Line  Ry. 
Dept.  f.h.  Portsmouth,  Va. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we    »nd  our  Dam  Improved  Tip 
Top    Duplicator     on    ten    dayi'     trial: 
FIRST—  It  prorea  our  confidence  in  the 
machine;  SECOND— By   personal  use, 
you  can   positively  tell,   before  buy* 
ini,  whether    it    meets      your    re« 
quirements.    Each  machine  contain! 
16  feet  of  duplicating  surface     100 
copies    from    pen-written    an<4    60 
copies  from  typewritten  £>  (*   f\f\ 
original    Completedupllcator,ea»aize(i>rinu8fcxl3in. ).  ^3ivU 
Tk*  Kallx  P.  Dam  Dnpliaator  Co,  Dana  Lid*.,  Ill  John  St.,  Mow  Tori 
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Place  Your  Hand 

in  Thompson's  Reflectoscope 

in     a     darkened    room,    and 
you  will  see   it   stand   out — 
[  magnified     live     hundred 
times— on  the  screen.    The 
image    will    not    be    the 
shadow   of    your   hand, 
but  a  perfect  picture  re- 
producing all  the  vivid 
flesh  tints. 

The  dream  of  years  has 
been  realized  in  the  per- 
fect projection  of  opaque 
objects  on  a  large  screen1 
in    perfect     detail    and 
natural     colors    by    the 
nse  of 


A.  T.  Thompson's 

Reflectoscope 

IT  REQUIRES  NO  SLIDES 

You  can  project  on  a  screen    direct 
from  the  object,  post  cards,  book  illus- 
trations (without   injury  to   the   book), 
photographs,  drawings  and  objects  such 
as    flowers,   fabrics,  coins,  minerals    and 
models — all  in  their  true  form  and  color. 
Post  cards  may  be  enlarged  to  8,  10  or 
12  feet. 

No  gift  or  purchase  of  greater  value  or 
utility  can  be  found. 

For  CHURCHES,  COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'S,  LODGES  AND  HOMES 

Hundreds  installed  in  such  institutions. 
Give  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  scientific  and  high  grade  appara- 
tus, and  must  not  be  confused  with 
toys  (offered  under  similar  names). 
In  use  by  the  U.  S.,  Canadian,  British 
and  Japanese  government  schools. 
Can  be  used  with  any  incandescent 
electric  system.  Operating  expense 
nominal. 

Prices  from  $150  up 

Write  now  for  our  handsome  illus- 
trated booklet  No.  23  or  regarding 
any  projecting  apparatus. 

A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
15  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  1   Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


9,059 -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  hroad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock -bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  to  devise  office  method* 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
In  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.     Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  — a  penny  I    Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9,059-word  Booklet.  "     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  41-6,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


Registered, 
1.  8.  I'at.  Off. 


50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

FatUMhhtrl  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


Why  Pay  $10  0 

Any  Dealer  lO. 

I  ship  in  complete  sections 
iy  to  faeten  and  ■tain — all 
rtered  oak.     You  save  over 


to  Yod 

No.  306  Library  Table 
Top  22  x  36  in. 


■  ■  ■catalog 
IITIIU  I  1 1  ►  >  It,  MKC.IO. 
21!)  Fdnln  M  .«nn   t  •  I Mlrh 


jtn/njtt£S$  LifjhtingSyatem 


'noat   up-to-date 

'      *^^mff 

lifhtinf     system      on 

In  1 

ll   futures  f..r  t 

psase-nti    »    B 

h.«h    candle   t 

&wi 

■     halla. 
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pcopooitioa  toini  for  fa 

^m'im 

Mm 

■ 

Baperlor  .m 

las 


fit.  Co 


complete   1 

market.    1 

ome.      At*    1 

r    ioverted    1 

1  >--  beat  1 

ng    r.g^ntr..    1 

■u  tree, 

?450 


0N1S  (not"  veneered) 


The  only  solid  wood  horn 

An  actual    sounding   board    (or 

any   nalce   or  style   of   talking 

machine,     enhancing     the 

power   and   quality   of   the 

•  i  !•  dnction 

with    fidelity    In     the 

irigin.il       Oak, 

mahogany    o  r 

|  *pri|i  e.  I    u  n<  ll 

poluh     finish. 

827    Nortb   Sth   Street.  Philadelphia 


SHEAR  WIT 

The  Vniiin  .  (iinviii  to  patient  I 

"Your  case  il  e,  sir,  and  I   think  a 

.'.ion  had  better  be  held." 

Patient   ttoo  sick  to  care  for  anything)      "Very 
well,  doctor,  have  as  many  accomplices  as  you  like." 

.S/Virt'  Moments. 


0\er  the  Cocoa. — "My  cocoa's  cold,"  sternly  an- 
nounced the  gruff  old  gentleman  tojtis  fair  traitress 

"Put  your  hat  on,"  she  sweetly  suggested.  —  Nrw 
\'ork  01- 


Brains.  Thomas  L.  Masson,  in  Ltppincoti's  Miiga- 
KMaT,    thus   wittily  discourses  upon  a  fruitful  theme 

"Drains  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  traces  of  them  have  even  been  discovered  in 
summer  at  Lenox.   Bar  Haihor,  and  Newport. 

"They  are  originally  used  to  obtain  money,  but 
when  money  is  obtained  by  them  it  usually  takes 
their  place. 

"The  quality  of  brains  varies  in  different  localities. 
Mixed  with  ginger,  they  become  very  valuable  With 
■  spine,  they  are  a  necessity  in  every  household. 

"At  one  time  they  influenced  literature,  but  the 
discovery  was  made  that  literature  could  do  without 
them.  Since  then  they  have  been  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  advertising. 

"  Brains  are  employed  in  various  enterprises.  They 
make  bridges,  railroads,  and  other  systems  of  trans- 
portation. They  also  create  capital,  and  are  used 
extensively  in  evading  the  law.  They  mix  with 
water  and  gasoline,  but  are  absorbed  by  alcohol. 

"Brains  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market. 
They  may  be  traded  in  on  the  exchange  in  Washing- 
ton and  Albany  or  in  other  political  centers.  The 
best  quality,  however,  are  not  traded  in.  Indeed, 
oftentimes  they  are  not  even  heard  of  until  long  after 
they  have  passed  away." 


The  Inference. — Recruit — 
I've  got  a  splinter  in  my  'and." 

Sergeant-Instructor-  "Wot 
Strokin'  yer  'ead?" — Punch. 


'Please,     Sergeant, 
yer    been    doin'? 


A  Catastrophe. — Teacher — "Bessie,  name  one 
bird  that  is  now  extinct." 

Little  Bessie — "  Dick." 

Teacher — "Dick?     What  sort  of  a  bird  is  that?" 

Little  Bessie  --"Our  canary.  The  cat  extincted 
him!" — The  Presbyterian . 


Modern  Service. — "  Where  are  those  oysters. 
waiter1 " 

"In  a  minute,  sir;  the  house  doctor  is  examining 
them." — Journal  Amusant. 


Couldn't  Both  Ride.  General  Phil.  Sheridan 
was  at  one  time  asked  what  incident  in  his  life  caused 
him  the  most  amusement. 

"Well."  he  said.  "I  always  laugh  when  I  think  of 
the  Irishman  and  the  army  mule.  I  was  riding  down 
the  line  one  day  when  I  saw  an  Irishman  mounted 
on  a  mule  that  was  kicking  rather  freely.  The  mule 
finally  got  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  when,  in  the 
I'm  dement,  Pat  remarked 

"  'Well,  if  you're  goin'  to  git  on,  I'll  be  gittin' 
off.'  " — Gunthcr's  Magazine 


Monumental. — It  was  while  Charlemagne  Tower 
•raa  ambassador  to  Russia  that  a  newspaper 
itself"  Upon  a  fete  held  at  St.   Petersburg.     A  green 
•■■ader  produced  this  result: 

leasing  to  the  i  li  all  thia  <l> 

litional  pleasure  in  the  sight,  as  one 
stood  at  the  head  of  -  U  Nevslca,  of  Char 

Tower,     brilliantly     illuminated,     looming 
grand    and     imposing    against     the    winter    sky." 
Success  Maga 

landed     a     Hard    One.      "M  isn't    at 

dler. 
"(Ill1   indeed,"  w.i  lesponsc. 

"Will  \  ■  ■  tell  her  that  when  I  saw  he; 

•  window  as  I  <  ame  up  I  felt  very  much 
/  'kiladelpkia  /m./k.-- 


OBI     VI     III    \  It    SPRING    WATKK. 

,  .  r  case  of  0  Rl»««  stoppered  bottles. 


Do  You  Hear  Well  ? 

The  Stolz  Electrophone     A  New,  Scientific  and 

Practical   Invention  for  Those  Who  Are 

Deaf  or  Partially  Deaf— May  Now 

be  Teated  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Deaf  or  partial  I :  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month's 

trial  of  the  stol/.  Electrophone  at  home.    This  is  un- 

usually  import  ant  news  for  the  deaf,  f"r  by  1 1 

the  final  selection  of  the  one  eompUtrl 

hearing  aid  13  ma  te  easy  and  mexp<  run  t  for  everyone. 


<  invention    V. 
S  Patent  '- 

dera   unnecessary    such 
olnmay,  unsightly  and 
^-  frequently  harmful 
deficits  iih  trumpets, 
horns.1  nil, ■».  eardrums. 
fans,  etc     It   is  a   tiny 
electric  til,  phone  that  fits 
on  the  ear.  and   which,  the 
instant  it  is  applied,  magni- 
s  the  sound  waves  in  such 
manner  n  aston- 

iahtng  increase  in  the  clear- 
ness of  all  toundt.  It  o»er- 
;  he  b  u  r.  7.  i  n  k  and 
roaring  ear  noises,  and  also 
1  constantly  and  elec- 
tr trail  1  exercises  the 
II "  -  at  the  ear 
that,  usually .  the 
natural,  unaided 
if  elf  it 
V  restored. 
Prominent  Business  Man's  Opinion 
STOLZ  BLBCTBOPHONB  CO  >  \ieaao,  lampleased 
to  sag  that  the  Blet&mphont  is  very  BatUfflietory.  Being 
small  in  size  and  great  in  htarmg  qualities  moan  it 
PREFERABLE  TO  AST  I B  1  VB  1  in  I  D.CMSd  I  believe 
I  have  tried  all  of  tin  m.  /  can  recommend  it  to  all  p.  r- 
sons  who  hare  defective  hearing —M.  W.  HOYT.  Whole- 
tale  Grocer.  Michigan  Ave.  and  River  St  ,  Chicago. 

Write   or  call  at  our   Chicago  r.fnYe   for  particular,  of  our 
personal  home  test  oB>r  and  li»t  of  pr.mmrnt  end. .  . 
will   answer   inquir  .-.      PhyaiciaaS   cordially    invited   to    inve.n- 
fate.     Addreaa  or  call  (call  if  you  can). 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co., 1635  7tb  Floor,  Stiwsrt  BHr. ,  Chirajro 

BnucbOOoaa:       rhihdrlphia.   Cincinnati.   Indianapolis, 

I.ronto.' 
r'.r.-.gn  Office:       88-86  Fleet  St.,   London,  Eof. 


In'ilrmo 
gradually 


LaBCjrS 


Tsu 

WW  Bear  the  script  name  of 

W  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

W    sV      Oct  "Improved,'    no  nek*  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Typewriters 


All  the  standard  machines  aold  or  rented  anywhere, 
<  <-h  01  I""'-  payments.     Rental  allowed  to  apply 
,,n  price     Shipped  w.th  privilege 
to*  <»■■   17  1    llroiulwiiv,  \cw  Vortt 


.   t^&.-J1    111! 


TLWART1 

)'IRdNFtNCE'( 


Letusshow  you  how  to  improve  if  your 

home.     Wrought  Iron  Fen  1    than  (rood  nnd 

practically  permanent      No  repairing  with  Stewart's  Iron 
Fence        Write  for  booklet  showing   hundreds 
at  all    prices.     Also    iron  vases,  garden  furniture,  stable 
tittinuH.etc.    Agents  Wsnted    Make  money  In  spars  time. 
THE  STEWART    IRON   WORKS  CO. 

1709  Covington  St..        Cincinnati.  O 
Largest  Makers  of  Iron  Fence  in  the  World. 


09  BOOK  FREE 


Write   for  our  bandsos  a  IIHIO 
Free  Hunk,  t-       ■  1     - 

money     bree.iinf       st)U  lbs.  ^  I 

llrst.     the 
loth-bat  :lo:l 

i  Dtoa      ItV  f.rent 

i-l  >  Mm   I  II    1101  K   Mil  ill  CO.,  I6S  Hoard  Street,  Melruae,  Ma.i. 


-•«»  to 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

Bs  S  Tsildermlat.      B.ubI  your  o«n  tro- 
phiei.tuch  aa  birda  and  am  in  a 
rato  y,.urhonieor  makenioney  nnunt- 
Inrf.'r  otliera.    JVixiiisrmiatJ  Aandk 

totnely  pant.    Si rm  tiunnteisl  01 

DOSalHoo.    Book  "ll.iw  to  Learn  taSoual 

lllrds  A  Animal."  inil  IliH.      W    htS  t--l»y. 

B.«.srk.of l.ild.raiy  BSx  TgP,     Omaha.Nab. 


1  L,   asXOBU  lights aami     -  ^ 

anv  lump  anl  prodaces  JBM  -— ; 

imc    . 

white  light    BnmsWpllof  --^ 
nrdlnsn  lanjo;  gl»<  -  Ibn  ■    , 

times  iit-ht     1  E 

I  '■ 

f,.r  Itself     Import!  •>  chlm    ^ 

ne>   nn.l   mantle   of   eitrs  ^_ 

-..  Ith  burner 

as,  express   paid    C^ 

Monet     refunrle.l   if  no!         ^^ 

VI.  t  fr.  .      ^ 

:!«     \\    Mill,    ll 

U.  S.  A.  LIGHTING  CO. 

«MelnS|.,SprlnineM.1. 


I  |h, 


Itrs.l. 


^ 


Oui  readers  are  aakni  to  n.« ■ntlon   .nt  Litkkaky  Uiout  when  writing  to  aUvtsniaers. 
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Toi*  tlta 
GARDEN 


!#W/1« 


IT'S  easy  to  grow 
out  of  door 
—  if  you  know  how. 
Easy  it'  you  select  the 
right  roses  for  your 
locality,  plant  them  the  right  way  and 
give  them  the  right  care. 

We  have  just  issued  a  beautifully 
illustrated  little  manual  telling  howtodo 
all  the  things  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful culture  of  roses  in  the  easy  way.  We 
have  called  it 

How  to  Grow  Roses 

and   it    covers   the   subject  from  A  to  Z 

in  terse,  concise,  easily  understood  form 

to  be    had    in    no    other   book.     It  is  a 

trusty  pilule  to  sure  success  with  roses 

out  of  doors. 

C_„~:„l   r\CC*±~.  Sendjis  10  cents  and  we 

special  Utter:   wffl  mail  this  invaluable 

"//•:■•  to  Grow  Roses"  and  in  addition  send  you 

FREE  of  charge  at   the  proper  planting  time  a 

25  cent  Guaranteed 

to  Bloom  Rose,  se-    ^//J. 


lected 


ially 


Remember  the  Star. 


Biwips  Seeds 

The  increasing  demand  for  our 
seeds  surely  proves  they  are  reli- 
able. This  year's  catalogue  is  the 
best  we  evernssued  and  will  be 
mailed  free.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON 

1581   Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Practical  facts  on  housing,  feeding  an 
attention  when  sick.   Where  the  Ke< 
come  from,  why  best  business  hen 
FINE    PICTURES.     Two  by  the 
wonderful  new  color  photograi  by— 
typiral  birds,  true  to  life.   Send  20 
cents  for  book,  with  rebate  coupon 
good   for'  20  cents  on    first    order 
»e  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 
WALTER  SHERMAN 
Ashwalk  Newport.  R.  I 


Gr elder's  Book  on  Poultry  I 

'Shows  and  describes  sixty  breeds,  and  lowest! 
prices  of  stock  andeggs.     All  details— hatching, 
raising,  buildings,  egg  production,  disease,  etc. 
Fifteen  handsome  chromos.  10c  postpaid. 
Crolder's  Germicide  keeps  fowls  healthy. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rhoems,  Pa. 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


Yon  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city 
water  supply  In  your, 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
— plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 
under 
strong' 
pressure 


by 

Installing 
the 

Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 

No  elevated  tank  to  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.  N  »  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  lucated  in  cellar  or  buried 
the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
cluding tank,  pump  and  all.  No 
charge  is  made  for  eneineering  ser- 
vice. Satisfactory  results  euaranteed. 
Thecostis  from  $75.00  [or  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re-  ( 
Quirements. 

Write  for  64-p  ge  illustrated 
catalog  No.  27      It  is  free. 


4    Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1212  M;.rqu.-tte  i.ldg.,  Chicago 
1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bldg., 
f>0  Church  St,  New  York  City. 
710  Dinmonil  Bank  Bldg.. Pittsburg 


Afctf 


//4EMUI 


Pictorial  Ancestry.  An  Enfilishman.  fond  of 
boasting  of  his  ancestry,  i<«>k  a  coin  from  his  pocket, 
and,  pointing  to  the  head  engraved  on  it,  said:  "My 
great-great-grandfather  was  made  a  lord  by  the  king 
whose  picture  yon  see  on  this  shilling 

"What  a  coincidence!"  said  his  Yankee  companion, 
who  at  once  produced  another  coin,  "My  great- 
great  grandfather  was  made  an  angel  bj   the  Indian 

whose  picture   you  see  on  this  cent." — Christian  In 

dtavor  World. 

Almost  as  Good.  Little  [key  came  up  to  his 
father  with  a  very  solemn  face, 

"Is  it  true,  father,"  he  asked,  "that  marriage  is 
a  failun 

1  lis  father  surveyed  him  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  [key,"  he  fu  ed,  "if  you  gel  a  rii  h 

wife  it's  almost  as  goi  i  lure.       /  ippincott's 


An   Unfortunate    Man.     Gybe  -"There  goes  a 
man   the  weather  sell  with." 

Myer— "So?     Who  is  he?" 

"He's  a  government  we;  a  ter." 

Wu'J\ 


A   Perilous  Predicament. — Robert   Merrick,   the 
brilliant  realistic  novelist,  said  at  a  recent  luncheon 
ago: 

"I  here  is  a  type  of  American  wife  who,  in  hei 
for  wealth  and  display,  brings  unhappiness  on  herself 
She  rather  reminds  me  of  the  fat  man  and  the  table 
d'hote  dinner. 

"This  man  entered  a  restaurant  that  served  a 
dinner  at  the  fixed  price  of  seventy-five  cents.  He 
knotted  a  napkin  about  his  neck  and  fell  to  heavily. 
So  heavily,  in  fact,  that  the  waiter,  alter  a  whispered 
conversation  with  the  proprietor,  approached  him 
and  said. 

"  'Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I'll  have  to  charge  you  a 
quarter  extra;    you  eat  so  much.' 

"The  fat  man,  red  and  short  of  breath  from  his 
excessive  gorging,  said  earnestly. 

"  'For  goodness'  sake,  don't  do  that!  I'm  nearly 
dead  now  from  eating  seventy-five  cents'  worth.  If 
you  make  me  eat  another  quarter  I'll  bust.'  " — 
.Wtf  York  Times. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January  22. — Over  170  lives  are  lost  in  floods  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Northern  Natal. 

January  23. — Lian  Tun- Yen,  recently  superseded 
on  the  Chinese  Foreign  Board,  is  reinstated  and 
made  president  of  the  Board. 

January  27. — Benoit-Constant  Coquelin  dies  sud- 
denly at  Pont-aux-Dames. 

January  28. — Major-General  Jost-  Miguel  Gomez  is 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic  at 
Havana.  Ex-Governor  Magoon,  the  American 
provisional  governor,  leaves  the  island  for  this 
country. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

January  27. — President    Roosevelt    announces    the 

appointment   of   a    commission   to   consider   the 

needs  of  the  Navy  in  the  way  of  departmental 

reorganization. 

Secretary  Root  and   Ambassador  Bryce  sign  the 

Newfoundland  fisheries  treaty  in  Washington. 
The  recent  speech  of  Mr.   Willett  of  New   York, 
attacking   the   President,   is   expunged   from   the 
Record  by  the  House. 

General. 

January  23. — The  White  Star  liner  Republic,  bound 
from  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  rammed 
in  the  fog  off  Nantucket  lightship  by  the  steamer 
Florida,  and  abandoned  in  a  sinking  condition; 
her  crew  and  passengers  are  transferred  to  the 
Florida  and  the  Baltic. 

January  25. — President-elect  Taft  sails  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  for  Panama  on  the  cruiser  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. 

January  26. — Governor  Gillett  sends  a  special  mes- 
age  to  the  California  legislature  urging  conserva- 
tism on  the  Japanese  question. 


Travel 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S.  Arabic,  16,000  Tons,  Oct.  16 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  $250  UP 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Time*  Building,  New  York 


Tor  tlia 
GARDEN 


1     contains   over   One    Hunr'r°d    Special    Cultural 
Articles,  written  expressly  (or  the  1909  edition  by  ihe 
leading  horticultural  writers  of  America,  including  : 
Helena  Bntherfurd  Fly,  author  of  "A  Woman's  Hardy 

Burden,  "etc. 
Prof,  L.  II.  Hiiilov,  editor  of  "Encyclopedia  of  American 

Horticulture." 
Mr.  Win.  Falcone- r.  former  editor  of  "Gardening." 
ilr.  (ieo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  planteman  and  writer. 
>lr.  W.C.  Egan,  the  eminent  Rmatetir. 
Mr.  Elieu  F.  Itexford,  the  weil-known  writer  on  house 

plants. 
Mr.  T.  Orelner,  author  of  "  How  to  M;ik.-  the  Garden 


and  our  ov 

I  in  result  i-»  clear 
imiteiirs  to  grow  ili 
infection,  it  would 
ilmr.il  books  to  covi 


etc,  etc, 


i-.ii  ilen  Hook  for  I 

Enlarged  to  2.'i*>  pages.  4  colors 
hundreds  of  phot  graphic  illustratio 
dependable  varieties  of  vegetables  i 


orps  of  experts. 

li  i».  se  instructions  that  *  ill   •  n  ible 

v   their  favorite    flowers  i  rid   vegetaoles  to 

i-t  at  least  $25  for  ihe  various  horn. 

the  information  couiained  in  Preer's 


lid  4  dllotone  plates,  :in,l 
is  of  worthy  novelties  and 
nd  Bowers. 


We  will  send  a  cofiy  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine . 

Henry  A.  Dreer  V&SSS^Sa 


Dwiggins 

Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

"Cos (Less  Thin  Wood" 
LAWN.  FARM  AND 
POULTRY  FENCES. 
GATES,  ETC.  Highest  Grade.  All  Work  Guaranteed. 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwiggins  Ave.,'  Anderson,  Ind. 


Write  for  free  catalog  "PLANTS   &    PLANS    FOR 

BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDINGS" 

It  instructs  how  and  what  to  plant  to  obtain 
artistic  and  charming  effects  around  the  humble 
little  cottage  or  large  estate.     Write  now. 

WAGNER   PARK   CONSERVATORIES 
Box  517  Sidney,  Ohio 

Floritt* — Nurserymen — LaTidseape  Gardener* 


Boddington's  Quality 
Gigantic  Sweet  Peas 

"  Good  from  the  Ground  Up."  They  are  so  good  and  so  sure 
to  please  you  that  we  will  let  you  try  them  at  our  ex- 
pense.    Twelve  separate  half-ounce  packets. 

Postpaid  Only  25  Cents 

The  Sweet  Peas  in  this  Collection  are  the  finest  named 
kinds,  and  range  from  purest  white  to  shades  of  pink,  laven- 
der, blue,  yellow  and  crimson.  With  each 
order  on  this  offer  we  send  a 

Rebate  Check 
for  a  Quarter 

To  applv  on  orders  for  Ji.oo  worth  or 
more  of  seeds  or  bull  s   from  Bod- 
dington's Garden  G'uide,  a  unique 
144-page  catalogue,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  engravings  from  life,  beau- 
tiful color  insert,  art  cover  and    concise 
cultural  directions. 

Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free 
to  Applicants 

ARTHUR  T.  B0DDINGT0N 

Seedsman 

Dept  D,  342  W.  14th  Street 

New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digist  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Real    Estate 

1 

t..l 

••  for  a <1i 

ertta >ata  under  tfeda  in-:i<iink-                          ri  < 

rlll<   per  11  III- 

EASTERN     STATES 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  2ER&3 


acres  shore  front  <m  Shinnecock  Hay;  Bra  acres 
ad  :  rest  in  pine,  oak  and  bloknrj  \  border*  on  Bna 
road.  Ron  so,  Frame,  twelve  rooma  and  two  b  it li  rooms  l  "II  modern  Improvements  ;  open 
tin-  plaoee ; carriage  honae  and  stable  about  !S  x  GO:  good  boat  house;  k.  i.  I>.  and  tele- 
phone ;  plane  >••  m  the  boat  of  condition  and  is  a  real  opportunity, 

W.   W.  PEAK 268  Berkeley   Place.   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

GENTLEMAN'S  BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY  HOME 

at  Clinton,   N.  Y..  the  leal  of 

Hamilton  College,  and  nine   miles  from 
Utica.  for  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice.     - 
for  illustrated  folder. 

BAECHLE-CLARK  CO. 

AGENTS 

6-8  Blandina  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ELKWATER  WJUKHI 

aorea  KillsM  I  d 
watershed  of  Delaware  and  Buaqnehanna 
riren  ipe  of  Oatskilla.  awo  ft 

elevation— 3H  nii lea  from  Olsterd  Del 
KailwH)    Bxpreaa  train*  to  New  York.  Fine 
climate,  mountain    air.   no  river  fogs,  tine 

rj      Bouae  of  Is  rooma,  aeparate  laun- 
dry, running  water.  stalde,  barn.  etc.     De- 
sirable rammer  home  ready  for  u~e 
.1    I.    GREKNLEAF.  1  Broadway.  New  York 

FURNISHED   RESIDENCE   FOR  RENT. 

Attractive  GriMin.ls     Extenall  e  View. 

i       B.ED  I    1.  l. 
i  ohm  1 1  iir n.ii  i  ~.  ■mm  t,  v  r. 


Best  Real  Estate  Investment 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Ocean  City  Bayoui,      Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Only  email  oaah  payment  required.    Hearij 
even  lot  baa  magnificent,  protected  water 

front  Beautiful  bay  site,  only  few  blocks 
irom  ocean  I  nlaml,  water  and  seashore 
combined.  High  class  bay  colony  with  ideal 
social  features  l.ots  Bold  at  bare  price  of 
ground.  Bay  SOW  and  share  in  rapid  ri~e 
S300  to  SalMI  gain  which  ini|irovements  al- 
readj  under  way  insure  without  extra  cost. 
Write  us  at  once  for  beautiful  booklet. 

OCEAN  CITY  BAYOUS  CO.. 
Drawer  E.  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  HOMES  TtSS" 

II  room  house.  '1  hatha,  beautifully  fur- 
nished and  newly  decorated.  Large  stable. 
On  large  corner  lot  in  Walton.  N  V  r'r  lit- 
age  on  Delaware  River.  Kent  (1,000  II 
room  remodelled  farm  house.  2  baths, 
spring  water.  M  miles  from  Cooks  Falls, 
N  V.  Good  furniture,  best  of  gardens,  Kx- 
. client  fishing,  boating,  etc.  Kent  BG0 
Hot  ITS. Literar-  Digest 


WESTERN    STATES 


HERE  IS  AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

I    II  V\  I  a  splendid  farm  ofSOOaOTee,  of  which  liri  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, producing  enormously  heavy  crops.     The  balance  is  timber   and   includes 
»  beautiful  lake,  one  mile  long      The  man  who  will  erect  a  few  summer  cottages 
on  the  wooded  shores  of  tins  sheet  of  water,  will  obtain  a  big  revenue  In  rentals. 

in     addition    to    profitable    crops       There  are   now  two    good    residences   In    first 

raJ   large  barns,  »  silo,  hog  and   hen   houses,   granary,  etc. 

Excellent  water  supply.    K.K.  station  on  the  property     a    <;   OOX.  Oeeeo,  Wis 


FOR   SAI  F«    SAKITABIUM    and 

rUI\OALL.  lll.u.'lll  KESORT. 
Incorporated  for  OOOOuO.OO.  226  acres  of 
land.  Enchanting  scenerv.  Boating,  bath- 
ing. Ashing  Mineral  spring  emitting  dallj 
lOO.fXOgallonsof  |.ure«'  waterof  exceptional 
therapeutic  value.  Property  can  be  made 
to  rival  celebrated  European  Spas.  Within 
easy  reach  of  populous  cities.  Bonanza  for 
right  parties.  " 
BOX  171.  LlTERABT  DlOgST. 


COLORADO 
THE  CRESCENT  FARM 

•  m  prising  VH  BOrea  4  mileH  west  of  Long 
mont,  IS  south  of  Hygiene,  on  the  Hurling 
ton- good  roads— ample  water— well  built 
S-TOO90  house— barn  for  12  horse*— outbuild- 
ing* land  fenced  and  cross-fenced  — nearly 
all  in  cultivation— 160  acres  alfalfa.  Price 
SrCDO  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Send  for  bmik- 
Manning.  Hoi  300.  Dekalb.  III. 

CENTRAL   ILLINOIS    FARM 
180  acres  in  Illinois  Oom  Belt,  four  miles 
from  Hlllsboro,    QO  acres  in  oull 

in  woods  pasture.    Onderlald  with 
Will  sell  cheap. 

The  Literar*   Digest. 


The  first    person   in  each   town  who  buys 
one  of  our  residence  lots   50  »  140  feet)  in 

SNELL'S  PARK  ADDITION 
SWEETWATER,  TEXAS, 

the  f  steal  growing  County  Seat  town  in 
■  as.  with  '»><)  p.-ople  already,  two 
trunk  railroads  and  third  assured  we  will, 
when  payments  are  Completed,  give  abso- 
lutely free,  forty  acres  of  West  Texas  land. 
It  ract  with  general  Warrant*  Deed 
Price  of  lots  $140,  $10  cash.  $10  first  of  each 

month,  without  interest     Deferences    an] 

bank    in    Dallas.     Agents  wanted.     Address 
B1ARD  &  SCALES.  Dallas.  Texas. 


riFTY-lll  3IIKL  <OK.\    FAIIM     has 

produced,  once,  115  bushels  on  southern 
edge  of  Central  Illinois  corn  belt:  160  fer- 
ule and  tillable  acres,  just  rolling  enough 
drainage  and  therefore  not  tiled*. 
Price  reduced  from  tl2T>  to  »100  per  aire  ; 
underlaid  by  6  ft  vein  of  coal;  4  miles  from 
1'ana.  Illinois;  crossing  of  4  trunk  lines; 
tolerable  bouse  of  9  rooms,  small  orchard; 
indifferent  fences  of  barbed  and  woven 
wire,  excellent  water,  recently  built  burn 
iifixsl1  with  other  outbuildings.  Address 
BALDWIN  A  KALDVMN.  Pans.  111. 


SOVTHERN  STATES 


FRUIT  FARM 

To  settle  •!•  r  subject  to   prior  ' 

•ale  one  of  the  tlne.t  farms  u,  Berkelei 
Count).  W  .  Vn  .  at  a  sacrifice  Contains  111 
land.  s»  of  which  has 
•  n  it  a  model  In  year  obi  orchard 
Of  (iriuie.  Qolden.  Hen  Davis  and  York  Im 
penal  Apples     Baa  I  n  om  brick 

nk     Hum.    man]    other    buildings 
■     near   school,   church  and 
-   from    Martinaburg  on    Una 
[.ike       l"rlci  lote. 

W     \  . 

VIRGINIA 

I    ill   n\  I   \  I      I   >l    Ml 
nub-  fro,,,    Id.  hmnnd 

»\  11  Kit    row  Kit 

Hi   li  1-    J  .,,:■  •  River  front  I 

3000  ACRES. 


• 

Unusual  Opportunity 

Pensncola,  Florida 

An     I  for    sale    at     a   low 

figure   an   attractive    property,   deelr- 

llbl.'.    located     two     blocks     from     troll,  ■> 

line    in     this    growing  and    pmeperoui 
cltj        Elevi  n     sen  s    surrounded     b> 

beautiful     hedge;    many    magnifloent 
magnolia    tree*   and    plants    in 

luiudr.  ds     of     roue     bash)  ~; 

golden  dwarf  arbor  vine  hedges,  huge 

ai  ilea    bush...    frmt    trees,   etc  .    all 

under  careful  and  continuous  ,  nltlva- 

■    a  r  s         Duelling    N 

■      LD  I      bath .      laundry  .    outbuild- 

Dg    of    dwelling   7    room-. 

cow     barn     famished      for     high  grade 

ai  commodatlng    ■  '■"    head,   milk 

,       ,.n  I      ordinary 

stall-  g I        Wells, 

windmill,     large    tank         ,11     buildings. 
>.  1 1 1 . 1 ) 

■   «  II Ham  Bl      N     V 


M      1 


To  Rent  for  Winter  Season.     \  furnished 

W    (i    IMV. 


TPYAQ    Willism  s.  Delerr,  (nil  rut-inter 

1  L,/\n^>  ,.   ,,    „ol  n4n  llon.toa.  T.»«s. 

I    valuable 
land  owner*  and   li 

nil    investigation.. 
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75  i-enls  per  Due 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


1  UIM-  bKOURZD  or  fee  returned. 
Send  Hketcii  for  [re,-  report  a.  to  patent- 
ability QUID!  HOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  ir.  a  UNI  MI1.L1' 
LAKS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
other*.  Patenta  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Kvans  Wilken*  A  On..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS      I1MT      PAT.      PBOTKOI 

Vour  Idea'     'J  Books    frc         '•Fortune,    in 
Patents     What    and     How    to    Invent  ";    M 

nag*    Qnlde    Hook       Free   -.-..r.-h    of    the 

Pat,  titf    record-        1.     r      V'ROOMAN, 

li  •   I-   -st  .  Washington,  D  C 


1  I  nw  ICK   A  LAW  KENC1     Pat 

ent    Lawyers.    Washington.    1)     ('.     It    v     W 

Established  n years   Beel  referenoi  - 

booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful in  selecting  all  attorney.     Write  us. 


N  IS    that     PKUTECT-Oor     three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  r.-o 
cents  Stamps      B    S    A  A    H.   LAOS] 
Kooms  Is  to  a  Pacific    Bldg  . 
Washington.    I>    ('  Established  1M89. 


BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 


-rn  inevitable.  Know  why  •  Kead 
"The  Socialists"  ; SOcents;  "Common  Sense 
of  Socialism"  $1  lioth  postpaid  (LSS. 
B    A     1 1  LOCH.  6M  D  Oakley  Ave..  Chicago 

LITERARY  ASSISTANCE^ 


WE  gather  material  for  club  women 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
cornet  Mss ,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau    of    Kesearch,     New    Albany.    Ind. 

AUTHOR'S  MAM  SCRIPTS  Typewritten. 

Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  B    S\\  Ma/.  .".■-'"  East  Newport,  Chicago. 


AUTHORS   SEEKING    A    PI/BLlSHKK 
should  communicate  with  the 
COCHRANE     PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

2.">1  Tribune  Building.  New  York  City. 


ORIGINAL    POEMS    WANTED,  with    or 
without    music,     for  new  Song   book.      Also 
Short  Stones  with  moral. 
I.kv    W.   I.    PRICE,  Newport.  NY 


FOR  THE  HOME 


. BOTCHER'S    BOSTON  POLISH   is   the 

best  tinish  made  for  floors  and  interior 
woodwork  Not  brittle  ;  will  not  scrutch  or 
deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Bend  foi 
free  booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints, 
Hardware  and  Hon-.,.  FurnlshlngX 

THE   BOTCHER    POLISH    CO. 

356  Atlantic    Ave.    It,  -ton.  Mass 


RENEW  YOl'R  YOUTH 
You  have  never  tasted  anything  like  this. 
Delicious.  in\  igor.it  ing.  perfect  flavor.  Lime 
Rock  OK  ape:  FRUIT.  Bitterness,  no  traoe. 
Send  to  Jos  H.  Day,  Cocoanut  Grove.  Fin. 
$5.00  box  FOB.  New  Y'ork  on  Clvde  Wharf. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HE     YOl'R     OWN     BUSS  Start   Mail. 

Order  Business  at  home,  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  vou  how.  Very  good 
profit  Everything  furnished  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition  F'or  "Starter."  free 
particulars,    write       D.    KRl'EGKR   CO.. 

Ington  St,  Ohiongo,  III. 

HOOK  HI  1  PI  RS,  01  1  H  r    Ml\ 
\our  Salary     Be  an  .  Xpert.  \\  rit.-  t.'dHy  for 
'  ik,  outlining  new  system    of  educa- 

<  ommkrciaL  world. 

-wold.  Detroit,  Mich. 


I. II  I      INSURANC1      1 lis     ,  ,  -,-. 

OB  181  l1      I  pay  mon   than  thi   Companim. 
Circulars  free      Win.    L.   Rhodes.   Life   Ins. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED.— Rallwa)    Mail    Clerks.  , 
Clerks.  Clerks  at   Washington      Con 
mint  Salary  *HU0  Itl     Many  .March  eiamina- 
tes  pre  pare. I  free    Write  for 
schedule        FRANKLIN   1N-IIH    II 
Depl    H  ivi. Rochester.  N.  Y. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


we  REBUILD  second  hand  typewriters 
in  our  own  factory,  make  them  like  new 
Guarantee  big  saving  and  "real"  rebuilt 
goods.  Free  trial  at  our  expense  and  manu- 
facturers' guarantee  of  one  year.  Write 
today.  GRADY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITER 
"O..    SO    Deahborn    Strfft.    Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


i  M  \  Ki .  I  minis  for  Den  Decorations. 
Pa     Sin.  i  1  *  mi.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order  ■  loping.  Print- 

ing  and    Enlarging.      Regular    price  list  2c 
stamp  ROBT.  L   . 

;  hoto  Finishing.   Wilkes  Bnrre.  Pa. 

HORSES.  CARRIAGES.  ETC. 

light  front  Brougham 

and  one  panel  boot  Victoria  made 

■   \  i  rk     Used  on!    <  i  ■  season  and 
as  good  as  new       Original  cost  $2600.00.  will 
«ell  entire  outfit  for  $850.00. 
JOHN  M    SMI  I  11  Atlanta.  Ga. 


FOR   BUSINESS    AND 
PROFESSIONAL   PEOPLE 


typewriter  work     Experienced 

male  typist  wishes  work  to  be  done  at  home 

evenings.    First   class  vmrk     Trustworthy. 
lino-,  references.     Pi  -enable 

Box  IM. 


PRINTING 


COLLEGE  CATA1  OG1  I  - 
W  e  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  the  better 
grade  and  finish  of  ENGB  »\  INGS  for  the 
printing  of  the  Illustration  in  one  or  more 
Colors,  for  Catalogues,  Advertising  dis- 
plii'  s.  Covers,  etc. 

GATi  HEL  4  M  INNING  (Ewl  ; 

Designers  aud  F'ngravers.  Philadelphia 


FOR    MEN- 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURED    HAMS, 
one  rear   old     s  to    u    |i,«      ■;,..    ,„.r   n,. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM 

PCRCELLVILLE.  VIRGINIA. 


ALL  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLAD1 8  - 

Double  edged   I 

I  i/c,  rcsti  ,rpen  and  return  !  our  own  blades 
better   than    new       Send    addr>  s.    | 
venient  mailing  package.     KtKNKliOE  CO., 
SJ09  Kecnedge  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


BUgCI      -  ITALY         M'KI  III  KN    1  I  HOPE 
la  April        1b  Slay  la  Jtiac 


h  t7U      s   9   ,   ,:ill.  .  .,.  .h,.  H 
Lias      Di    i(    r     w  illard    I 

i"    H    H.  Powers,  Leadar. 

I  .    .I^.tI  srASOIL 

ksnouaesmaat 

Hiir. ,...[  i  „i.,r.iiT  I  ravsl.f  TrtattyH  .lio.mn 


Summer  Vacation   Tour 


inh  tear  ■■■<  < 

real     Kvryo,.,,,  indndsd 
i  .    i-ondncted  by    Mr     Rossi 

L.  HEIASO    lto«,*i    A   i  O. 
SB  Mule   si  reel  ,       lloslon 


i"ii\-n\  s    BVROPKAVN   Tin  it«» 

H  Mil,    v-.r.      4    I.  „t 

nn.l  .hart  ' 

.    sad    m»p.     \\ .  A     JOHNSnN 

11}    M  I       H  ii   A<- 


CIIDflDC  Beatfnl    spring    and    rummer 
LUnUrL  tours,  sailing  Mm    l~t  .  June 

■Ji'.lh       High     grade      travel        Siilh      ycr 
I  velaiid. 


M 


CANN'S  TOURS   DE  LUXE 
a  Hori.i.  cake  WtH  in.ii. .  OriHsvata 

Bermuda,  Mexico  and  Europe 
Vnti-  i,.r  iUostratad  I,,.., kin  u  .  ,ir»<-rii> 
McCANNS  TOURS 

131's   Hruadsat,  >.«    lork 


tivsoftk 

Phone      1ST   ItUk 


tl'KITK  f  r   itineraries   of  the  mn»t  ittmrtive, 

V™     ce,u|,r,'hi-li*ivr.     and     ecnn«,m„-»l       1 
TouraSTFI    cflerr.l       Smnil    ■  Idlll  SSS 

HARRIET    J      in  i  K.        Proviaostowa,         Mu. 
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to  the 


SHRINES 

of   Art 


NVw  t - 

I 

Bnrraaol  I  liTenit]  Tr.n<l  Ulrmili  I 


.. 


WINTER  IN  INDIA" 

■     In  r   of    l'.irliatnciit.     Co 


h   a 
in  ■  in 
.1     with 
thing  and 

the  Imp  13  tno,  cloth. 

nk  A    W'agualla 

.nd  Loudon. 


rilllKK  KI  bopi:i\  TO!  II- 

Siaill  I'arlies.    Il.-.l   «,,c,iiin...lM„.i,..     Hi 
I  Itomoblls  snd  ni.it.  r-l.-. 

|lri,..„.    'Mt    W.     lUih     »         N        I       ,     Q 

Csih  for  Back  Numben  of  The  Litersrjr  Digest. 
For  Litbkaky  I)ic.k>t  whole  numbets  733, 
,35.745.3  r<>8,  769,  771,804,805, 

820,  822,  839,84  .878,879,885, 

no,  ,H7,  951,    .  and  tor 

scini-.innual  ind,  gca  to.  II  < 

returned  to  us  at  once  in  good  condition,  we 
will  i'iv  tea  cents  I  Copy,  or  credit  the 
amount  on  subscription. 

II   \K  &    cs   \  in  ALLS  COMPANY 
44  (   .    I   1st  23d  Street,  New  York 

11;    f.    Ilerlo-lej    Smith, 

author       of       "Tlie 

Re.il      L.itin     (.hiar- 

C.l|s- 

-.ii'ii. 

•hor  and  sev- 
eral Noted  French  Artists.  "It  is  the  gay- 
est Look  of  the  year,  and  I 
mechanically aaltia  interesting  in  narrative, 
llic  sparkle,  the  plow,  the  charm  id  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  ^'«nt  of 
jewels,  arc. ill  so  real  and  apparent.'  Buf- 
oth.  handsome  cover, 
ills  Company.  N    \ 
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•  Mir  1.  ,.ii  to  mention  The  literary  DlfM>!  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


STANDARD 


OIL'S  SUBMISSION 
MISSOURI 


TO 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  dubious,  incredulous,  and  sarcastic  coin 
ment  greets  the  proposition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  go  into  partnership  with  Missouri,  rather  than  be  driven  from 
the  State.  Some  hopeful  editors  see  in  this  event  the  beginning 
of  State  control  of  the  trusts,  some  regard  it  much  as  they  would 
a  proposition  by  Captain  Kidd  to  take  into  partnership  in  his  busi- 
ness the  judge  who  had  just  condemned  him,  while  others  warn 
Missouri  that  the  new  partner  will  be  a  dangerous  character  to 
hitch  up  with.  In  Kansas,  too,  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany has  accepted  a  court  decision  involving  a  supervision  of  its 
prices  and  business  methods  by  a  State  commission.  In  Missouri, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  confronted  with  a  decision 
of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  ousting  it  from  the  State,  pro- 
poses to  make  the  State  its  supervising  partner.  The  corporation 
does  not  even  ask  the  remission  of  fines  aggregating  $150,000  im- 
posed upon  its  three  subsidiary  companies,  but  after  setting  forth 
many  reasons  why  the  business  of  its  large  Kansas  City  refinery  on 
Sugar  Creek  should  not  be  paralyzed,  makes  its  offer  to  the 
State  in  the  following  terms  : 

"This  respondent  is  willing  to  place  itself  and  its  business  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  tlie  State  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  court,  if  it  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  difficult  situ- 
ation. If  such  arrangement  be  acceptable,  the  owners  of  the 
majority  stock  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  will  place  that 
stock  in  the  same  situation. 

"It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  in  lieu  of  the  judgment  of 
ouster  against  the  Indiana  company,  that : 

"A  new  Missouri  corporation  be  formed  which  shall  take  over 
all  the  Missouri  property  of  the  Indiana  company,  and  succeed  to 
all  its  business  in  this  State.  All  the  stock  of  the  new  company, 
less  enough  to  qualify  directors,  shall  be  issued  to,  and  for  four 
years  stand  in  the  names  of  two  persons  as  trustees ;  one  selected 
by  the  State  and  the  other  by  the  Indiana  company,  both  selections 
to  be  approved  by  this  court. 

"Those  trustees  shall  act  as  officers  of  this  court  and,  subject  to 
its  control  and  direction,  shall  so  vote  the  stock,  and  keep  vigilant 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  to  see  that  it  con- 
ducts them  in  a  way  that  fair,  just,  lawful,  and  proper  treatment 
is  accorded  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  property,  company,  and 
its  real  owners.  If  ever,  as  to  any  action  to  this  taken  or  pursued, 
the  said  trustees  can  not  agree,  the  controversy  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  judges  of  this  court,  or  some  one  named  by  them  as  an 
arbitrator,  ihe  decision  of  the  judges  or  their  arbitrator  to  be  final. 

*This  respondent  would  prefer  not  to  form  a  new  company.  It 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  State  and  have  appointed  such  trus- 
tees, giving  them  by  irrevocable  power  of  attorney  full  power  of 
supervision  over  the  conduct  of  its  business  in  Missouri,  as  that 
outlined  with  respect  to  a  new  company. 


"The  stock  of  the  Water-Pierce  Company,  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  shall  be  sold  and  transferred  to 
and  become  the  property  of  the  Missouri  company  thus  formed; 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  and  held  by  said  trus- 
tees  for  the  same  period." 

Jt  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  company  that  the  plan  was  adopted 
in  a  conference  in  its  New-York  offices.  Frank  Hagerman,  of 
counsel  for  the  corporation,  remarks  : 

"Our  partnership  otter  may  seem  a  bit  startling.  We  think  of 
no  fairer  way  to  convince  the  State  and  the  people  that  they  are  to 
get  a  square  deal.  We  have  told  the  State  to  step  in  and  watch 
us  carefully.     If  prices  don't  suit,  the  State  can  change  them. 

"Next  to  that  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  Sugar  Creek  Refinery  at 
Kansas  City  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Since  it  was 
opened  the  fuel-oil  industry  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
sudden  shutting  off  of  the  supply  would  mean  almost  incalculable 
loss  and  confusion  for  a  very  large  number  of  enterprises.  Sugar 
Creek  supplies  not  only  Missouri  but  also  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  Under  the  laws  of  some  States, 
notably  those  in  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota,  there  is  required  a 
lighter  gravity  of  oil  than  can  be  furnished  by  the  refineries  in 
Kansas.  Hence  the  Kansas  City  refinery  at  Sugar  Creek  supplies 
them.     The  business  is  enormous." 

A  large  oil-producer  in  the  Oklahoma  field  stated  that  the  closing 
of  the  refinery  would  cut  off  a  market  for  15,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
daily  for  which  Oklahoma  producers  receive  on  an  average  $40,000 
a  day  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  would  compel  Kansas 
City  to  revert  to  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel. 

The  New  York  Americati  is  disposed  to  welcome  this  scheme  as 
a  forerunner  of  a  new  trial  system  of  State  control,  saying  : 

"The  gist  of  the  whole  proposition  comes  to  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
a  far-reaching  legal  and  commercial  principle,  which,  in  its  out- 
working, promises  a  thoroughgoing  solution  of  the  corporation 
problem.  That  principle  is  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  private 
business  corporations  are  not  wholly  private;  but  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  offspring  and  special  agencies  of  an  all-inclusive 
public  corporation — the  Government. 

"Modern  political  society  is  commercial  and  industrial  in  its 
grand  plan.  The  Commonwealth  is  a  great  public  trust;  and  it 
is  the  only  trust  that  a  democracy  can  permanently  tolerate. 

"  The  legal  task  of  our  time  is  to  work  out,  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, a  practical  community  of  interest  among  all  those  pri- 
vate business  corporations  that  threaten  to  become  monopolistic 
in  character. 

"This  extraordinary  news  from  Missouri  may  have  no  immediate 
consequence.  It  may  for  the  moment  be  found  legally  impractic- 
able to  work  out  the  plan  proposed. 

"Nevertheless,  the  event  is  of  capital  importance  as  indicating 
the  line  of  march  of  legal  evolution." 

The   New   York    Evening  Post  expresses  fears  for  the  fate 
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WEIGHING   LINCOLN,   NORTH   AND  SOUTH 


\     FEBRUARY  magazi 
L   *■     i.s  as  scarce  as  a  I  >ec* 


LINCOLN'S   LAW   OFFICE    IN    DANVILLE 
The  firm  of  Lincoln  .md  Lamon  occupied  the  trout  room  in  the  second  story. 


of  Missouri  should  she  engage  in  business  with  so  wicked 
a  partner : 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  casts  unlimited  quantities  of  oil  upon 
the  troubled  Waters-Pierce  Company  affairs.  Rather  than 
give  up  its  business  in  Missouri,  under  a  writ  of 
ouster,  that  company  oilers  to  make  the  State  its  super- 
vising partner,  with  lull  power  to  decide  on  every  phase 
of  its  activity.  Missouri's  State  officials  are  sod  to  be 
so  puzzled  that  they  have  nothing  to  say.  Probably, 
with  traditional  caution,  they  are  waiting  to  be  shown. 
Hut.  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  only  puzzle  over  the  Stand- 
ard's possible  motives.  Are  its  profits  in  the  Missouri 
market  so  vast  that  it  is  bound  to  keep  them,  or  part  oi 
them,  on  any  terms?  Oris  the  Standard  willing  to  let 
Missouri  try  its  hand  at  running  the  oil  business  and 
make  a  mess  of  it.  thus  creating  an  awful  warning  for 
other  States?  Or  can  it  be  that  partial  State  manage- 
ment in  Missouri  may  be  made  to  supply  Standard  Oil 
with  a  basis  for  claiming  immunity  in  other  States  ?  In 
any  case,  it  is  nothing  less  than  epoch-making  to  have  the 
oil  interests  come  out  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Missouri's 
owning  and  operating  the  Standard's  properties,  unless, 
indeed,  they  foresee  the  time  when,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, Standard  Oil  will  be  owning  and  operating 
the  State  ol  Missouri." 

Further  comment  on  the  situation  is  embodied  in  a 
document  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Major,  maintaining  that : 

"First  There  must  be  an  increase  in  the  tines  levied 
against  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  if  the  court  is  disposed 

to  modify  the  decree  of  ouster.      Second — There  must  be  some  pro 
vision    lor   effective   supervision    of   the  oil    business  by  the  State. 

whether  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  companies  "i  otherwise." 


ine  with  no  mention  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
*  »  is  as  scarce  as  a  December  number  with  no  allusion  to  Christmas. 
"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world."  as  The  Review  of  Re- 
views  truly  predicts,  "has  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  any  man  been  celebrated  with  such  depth  of  feeling  and  such 
wide-spread  concurrence  of  opinion  and  sentiment  as  will  mark  the 
tributes  paid  to  the  memory  and  achievements  of  Lincoln  at  this 
lime."  Every  phase  of  the  great  war  President's  character  and  per- 
sonality has  been  discust  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view;  his 
deep  hearted  humanity,  his  strength,  mastery  of  men.  prophetic  breadth 
"I  political  wisdom,  his  splendid  Americanism,  and  even  the  excel- 
lences of  his  literary  style  are  the  themes  of  the  many  writers  who 
have  added  to  the  great  store  of  literature  relating  to  this  man  whom 
the  nation  delights  to  honor. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  has  compared    Lincoln   with   Great-Heart 
in  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  contributes  to  The  Review  of  Reviews  a 
brief  message  whose  main  theme  is  Lincoln's  wonderful  kindlim 
illustrated  in  his  often-quoted  letter  to  a  mother  whose   live  sons  had 
fallen  in  battle.     Of  this  letter  the   President  says  in  conclusion  : 


"The  mother  to  whom  he  wrote  stood  in  one  sense  on  a  loftier  plane 
of  patriotism    than   the     mighty    President    himself.         Her   memory. 


WHERE   UNCO!  N   WAS   FERRYMAN 

Mouth  "I  Anderson  Creek,  K  >  ,  where  he  r.ni  .1  terry  in  his  boyhood  days. 


Ills    HEADQUARTERS   IN    THE    PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN 
Lincoln's  office  in  i860  in  the  old  State  House  at  Springfield,  111. 

and  the  memory  of  her  sons  whom  she  bore  to  die  for  the   Union, 

should   be   kept  green  in   our  minds:   lor  she   and   they,  in  life  and 

death,  typified  all  that  is  best  and   highest    in   our  national    exist 

The   deed    itself,    and    the    words  of   the    great    man  which 

commemorate  that   dvvd,  should    form  one 

of  those  heritages  lor  all  Americans  which 

it  is  oi  inestimable  consequence  that 
America  should  poss< 

As  an  expression  of  the  ideals  oi  a  Presi- 
dent-to-be, a  particular  interest  attaches  to 
these  words  oi  William  II.  Taft  in  The 
Cosmopolitan  Magaxittt  : 

"Certain  it  is  that  we  h.i\e  never  had  in 
public  life  a  man  whose  sense  ol  dutj   was 

stronger,  whose  bearing  tow  aid  those  with 

whom    he    came     in    contact,    whether    his 

friends  or  political  opponents,  was  charac- 
terized    bj  I    sense    of    fail  ness. 

And  we  ha\e  never  had  in  public  life  a 
man  who  took  upon  himself  uncomplain- 
ingly the  woes  of  the  nation   and   suffered 

in  his  soul  from  the  weight  ol  them  as  he 
did.  nor  in   all  our  history  a  man   who  had 

such  a  mixtureof  far-sightedness,  ol  under- 
standing oi  the  people,  of  common  sense, 
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of  high  sense  of  duty,  of  power  of 
inexorable  logic,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God  in  working 
out  a  righteous  result  as  had  this 
great  product  of  the  soil  of  our  coun- 

trj 

"One  can  not  read  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  without  loving  him.  " 

From  a  national  standpoint  per- 
haps the  most  significant  tribute  to 
Lincoln  is  that  of  Henry  Watter- 
son,  "a  Southern  man  and  a  Con- 
federate soldier."  Colonel  Watter- 
son,  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  describes 
Lincoln  as  he  saw  him  in  Washing- 
ton just  before  the  war — "a  wholly 
resolute  man."  But  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  both  then  and  during 
the  struggle  he  recalls  that : 

"Throughout  the  contention  that 
preceded  the  war,  amid  the  passions 
inevitable  to  the  war  itself,  not  one 
bitter,  prescriptive  word  escaped 
his  lips  or  fell  from  his  pen,  while 
there  was  hardly  a  day  that  he  was 
not  projecting  his  great  personality 
between  some  Southern  man  or 
woman  and  danger." 


Copyrighted,  1891,  by  M.  P.  Rice,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  slav- 
ery, his  readiness  to  effect  recon- 
ciliation and  reunion  on  a  basis  of  compensating  slave-owners 
for  the  effects  of  emancipation,  and  of  the  Incalculable  loss  that 
both  North  and  South  suffered  through  his  untimely  death,  Colonel 
Watterson  writes  with  much  feeling,  saying: 

"  He  stood  in  awe  of  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office. 
Hating  slavery,  he  recognized  its  legal  existence  and  its  rights 
under  the  compact  of  the  organic  law.  He  wanted  gradually  to 
extinguish  it,  not  to  despoil  those  who  held  it  as  a  property  inter- 
est. He  was  so  faithful  to  these  principles  that  he  approached 
emancipation  not  only  with  anxious  deliberation,  but  with  many 
misgivings.  He  issued  his  final  proclamation  as  a  military  neces- 
sity ;  and  even  then,  so  fair  was  his  nature,  he  was  meditating 
some  kind  of  restitution 

"After  that  famous  Hampton-Roads  conference,  when  the  Con- 
federate commissioners,  Vice-President  Stephens,  Campbell,  and 
Hunter,  had  traversed  the  field  of  official  routine  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward,  Lincoln  took  the  'slim,  pale-faced  consumptive 
man '  aside  and,  pointing  to  a  sheet  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand, 
said,  'Stephens,  let  me  write  "  Union  "  at  the  top  of  that  page,  and 


MANY    CONSIDER    THIS   THE   BEST  PORTRAIT 

OF   LINCOLN. 


you  may  write  below  it  whatever 
else  you  please.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  with  him  to  Fortress  Monroe 
two  documents  that  still  exist  in  his 
own  handwriting;  one  of  them  a 
joint  resolution  to  be  passed  by  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  appropria- 
ting the  $400,000,000,  the  other  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued  by  him- 
self when  the  joint  resolution  had 
been  enacted.  These  formed  no 
part  of  the  discussion  at  Hampton 
Roads,  because  Mr.  Stephens  told 
Mr.  Lincoln  they  were  limited  to 
treating  upon  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Confederacy.  'In 
that  case,  Stephens,'  said  Lincoln 
sadly,  'I  am  guiltless  of  every  drop 
of  blood  that  may  be  shed  from  this 

onward.' 

"Had  Lincoln  lived?  In  that 
event  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
would  have  been  no  era  of  recon- 
struction, with  its  repressive  agen- 
cies and  oppressive  legislation.  If 
Lincoln  had  lived  there  would  have 
been  wanting  to  the  extremism  of 
the  time  the  bloody  cue  of  his  ta- 
king off  to  mount  the  steeds  and 
spur  the  flanks  of  vengeance.  For 
Lincoln  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Union,  the 
single  wish  that  the  Southern  States 
— to  use  his  familiar  phraseology 
— 'should  come  back  home  and  behave  themselves,'  and  if  he 
had  lived  he  would  have  made  this  wish  effectual  as  he  made 
everything  effectual  to  which  he  seriously  addrest  himself." 

Among  the  best  of  recent  pen  portraits  of  Lincoln  is  that  by  T. 
B.  Bancroft,  who,  in  McClure's,  describes  the  President  as  the 
writer  saw  him  in  Washington  during  the  war.  Mr.  Bancroft 
gives  an  instance  of  Lincoln  s  quick  judgment  of  men : 

"As  I  came  up  to  the  railing  in  front  of  him,  he  was  reading 
a  paper  that  had  just  been  presented  to  him  by  a  man  who  sat  in 
the  chair  opposite  him  and  who  seemed,  by  his  restlessness  and 
his  unsteady  eyes,  to  be  of  a  nervous  disposition,  or  under  great 
excitement. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  still  holding  the  paper  up  and  without  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  paused  and,  raising  his  eyes,  looked  for  a  long 
time  at  this  man's  face  and  seemed  to  be  looking  down  into  his 
very  soul.  Then,  resuming  his  reading  for  a  few  moments,  he 
again  paused  and  cast  Ihe  same  piercing  look  upon  his  visitor. 

"Suddenly,  without  warning,  he  dropt  the  paper  and  stretching 


LINCOLN'S    BIRTHPLACE,  LINCOLN    MEMORIAL. 

When  the  memorial  is  completed  according  to  the  model  shown  above  the  cabin  will  be  placed  in  it  for  permanent  preservation. 
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out  his  long  arm  he  pointed  his  finger  directly  in  the  face  of  his 
vis-a-vis  and  said,  'What's  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 
"The  man  stammered  and  finally  replied.  'Nothing.' 
"'Yes,  there  is."  said  Lincoln.  '  You  can't  look  me  in  the  face  ! 
You  have  not  looked  me  in  the  face  since  you  sat  there!  Even 
now  \Dii  are  looking  out  that  window  and  can  not  look  me  in  the 
ej  e  ' ' 

"Then,  flinging  the  paper  in  the  man's  lap,  he  cried,  'Take  it 
hick  !  There  is  something  wrong  about  this  !  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it!' — and  the  discomfited  individual  retired.  I  have 
often  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  nature  of  this 
case." 

Appleton's  Magazine  editorially  compares  Lincoln  and  Darwin, 
horn  on  the  same  day  and  each,  in  his  different  way,  an  emanci- 
pator :  in  The  Century  Richard  Watson  Gilder  treats  exhaustively 
of  Lincoln  as  a  leader;  and  Army  and  Navy  Life,  after  directing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  Lincoln  drew  his  first  breath  in  a 
log  cabin  he  drew  his  last  upon  the  bed  of  a  private  soldier,  recalls 
his  sad  utterance  between  the  two  long  graves  on  the  battle-field  of 
Antietam  :  "  Brave  men,  all— and  both  sides  American." 


DEBTS  TO  TRUSTS  NOT  COLLECTIBLE 

"  "  I  "  H  K  unjust  trust  must  bust."  to  quote  a  favorite  poem  of 
-*■  the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  burden  of  comment  upon  the 
sweeping  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Febru- 
ary i.  against  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  in  its  suit  to 
recover  $56,762,  the  balance  of  a  merchandise  account  from  the 
Louis  Voight  &  Sons'  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  this  de- 
cision the  Court  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  trust  can  not  collect 
for  merchandise  sold  under  an  illegal  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  Continental  Company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  in  [898 with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  output  and  price  of  wall- 
paper, dominated  thirty  factories  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  producing  99  per  cent,  of  the  do- 
mestic supply.  Seven  directors,  we  read,  absolutely  governed 
the  combination,  fixing  prices  at  which  goods  were  to  be  sold  both 
to  jobbers  and  dealers  through  a  hard-and-fast  agreement,  upon 
the  violation  of  which  no  more  goods  were  sold  to  the  offender. 
When  the  Continental  Company  sued  the  Voight  Company  for 


556.762,  the  balance  of  a  bill  for  5144.000  for  goods  sold,  the  de- 
fendant demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  price  charged  \\.i-  at 
le.iM  50  per  cent,  above  the  real  value  of  the  merchandise  which 
had  already  been  paid,  and  also  alleged  that  the  excessive  prices 
were  imposed  as  part  of  an  illegal  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade,  to  enforce  payment  of  which  would  make  the  Court  party 
to  an  illegal  transaction.  This  point  of  view,  sustained  by  the 
lower  courts,  is  thus  re-affirmed  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  : 

"  If  judgment  were  given  to  the  plaintiff  the  result  would  be  to 
give  the  aid  of  the  court  in  making  effective  the  illegal  agree- 
ments that  constituted  the  forbidden  combination. 

"We  hold  that  such  a  judgment  can  not  be  granted  without  de- 
parting from  the  statutory  rule,  long  established  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  both  this  country  and  England,  that  a  court  will  not  lend 
its  aid  in  any  way  to  enforce  or  to  realize  the  fruits  of  an  agree- 
ment which  appears  to  be  tainted  with  illegality  altho  the  result 
of  applying  that  rule  may  sometimes  be  to  shield  a  defendant  who 
has  got  something  for  which  as  between  man  and  man  he  ought 
perhaps  to  pay  but  for  which  he  is  unwilling  to  pay. 

"  In  such  cases  the  aid  of  the  court  is  denied,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  defendant,  but  because  public  policy  demands  that  it  should 
be  denied,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  individual  parties. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  present  defendant  company 
had  knowledge  of  the  alleged  illegal  combination  and  its  plans  or 
was  a  party  thereto.  Its  interest  must  be  put  out  of  view  alto- 
gether when  it  is  sought  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  court  in  ac- 
complishing ends  forbidden  by  law." 

A  minority  of  four  out  of  the  nine  judges  dissented  from  the 
decision,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Holmes  that  : 

"Whenever  a  party  knows  that  he  is  buying  from  an  illegal 
trust,  and  still  more  when  he  buys  at  a  price  that  he  thinks  un- 
reasonable but  is  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  get  the  goods  he 
needs,  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  un- 
lawful purpose  of  the  trust,  which  always  is  to  get  the  most  it  can 
for  its  wares.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  not  furthering  the  purposes  of 
the  trust  is  less  important  than  the  policy  of  preventing  people 
from  getting  other  people's  property  for  nothing  when  they  pur- 
port to  be  buying  it." 

But  editorial  opinion  for  the  most  part  heartily  affirms  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Press  thus  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  judgment : 

"The  decision  is  one  which  is  in  strict  accord  not  only  with 
fundamental  law  but  with  sound  morals.  It  is  the  sternest  warn- 
ing the  trusts  have  yet  received.     That  it  will  be  indorsed  by  the 


1    1 1 
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ANOTHER   AMERICAN  "DREADNOUGHT." 

The  battle-ship  Delaware,  launched  February  6,  as  it  will  appear  when  completed,  and  its  sponsor,  Miss  Anna  Cahall.of  Bridgeville,  Del.     The  ship  will  carry 

ten  12-inch  guns  and  displace  20,000  tons. 


conscience  of  the  country  need  hardly  be  said.     Public  opinion 
will  approve  the  decision  overwhelmingly." 

As  to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  court,  the 
Springfield  Republican  says : 

"If  the  Voight  concern  went  into  the  high-price  game  volun- 
tarily and  gladly,  and  then  made  use  of  an  illegal  situation  to 
fleece  its  co-conspirators,  we  should  all  sympathize  with  this 
view 

"In  the  present  case,  however,  it  might  easily  have  been  that  the 
defendant  dealers  were  whipt  into  the  combination  on  penalty 
of  being  denied  all  access  to  lines  of  goods  essential  to  a  well- 
equipped  merchant  house ;  and  no  doubt  such  is  the  fact.  The 
methods  of  monopolistic  combination  here  exposed  have  been 
quite  common,  and  are  universally  regarded  as  abhorrent  to  the 
law  and  all  sense  of  justice  and  reasonable  public  policy.  And 
this  decision  is  likely  to  prove  powerful  for  the  suppression  of 
such  methods." 

Many  editors  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  decision  shows  the 
often  derided  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  to  be  a  very  live  enact- 
ment ;  but  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  the  law  is  regarded 
with  mingled  feelings.  The  Hartford  Times  believes  the  present 
case  shows  this  law's  "vicious  character,"  and  the  Buffalo  Com- 
?nercial  intimates  that  "  if  this  law  is  strictly  enforced  it  will  par- 
alyze interstate  commerce." 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  Times  fails  to  discover  in  the 
decision  anything  that  should  frighten  an  intelligent  octopus,  re- 
marking : 

"  It  is  said  that  eels  do  not  mind  the  second  skinning,  and  the 
Wall  Paper  Trust,  being  bad  and  dead,  is  not  likely  to  mind  the 
decision  just  handed  down. 

"The  question  is  how  the  decision  affects  other  trusts.  It 
would  be  a  sad  blow  if  it  disenabled  them  to  collect  any  bills,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  embarrasses  them  only  regarding  the  debts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  collect  through  the  courts.  To  make  this 
decision  of  no  practical  effect  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  all  sales 
payable  upon  delivery,  or  even  before  delivery.  That  is  a  good 
way  to  do  business,  and  especially  good  in  the  case  of  producers 
whose  prices  are  so  extortionate  that  they  are  collectible  only  by  a 
special  obligation  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  unwilling  buyer. 
The  case  is  far  from  proving  that  trusts  are  vulnerable  to  the  law, 
since  the  case  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  not  slain 
by  the  law,  but  by  its  own  uncommercial  practises. 

"There  will  be  no  mourners  at  the  grave  of  this  trust,  and  all 
other  bad  trusts  will  do  well  to  take  notice  of  the  facts.  Good 
trusts,  which  sell  to  willing  buyers  at  reasonable  profits,  are  not 
concerned  at  all,  unless  perhaps  the  decision  may  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate a  fixt  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  court  to  construe  the 


law  against  trusts  to  mean  exactly  what  it  says,  hurt  as  it  may  and 
whom  it  may.  The  effect  of  the  decision  to  encourage  or  to  de- 
press depends  upon  this  rather  than  upon  the  point  settled." 


BROADER  ASPECTS  OF  JAPANESE 
EXCLUSION 

IRRESPECTIVE  of  the  fate  of  recent  anti-Japanese  measures 
in  California,  and  aside  from  the  more  excited  utterances  of 
both  legislators  and  editors,  the  controversy  has  brought  out  a 
number  of  calmer  statements,  like  the  following  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  which  must  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
judgment  of  many  in  the  Pacific-coast  region  : 

"Exclusion  of  Asiatics  should  be  by  law  and  not  by  treaty,  but 
it  should  be  based  on  the  broad  ground  of  statesmanship  as  legal 
recognition  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  Oriental  and  Western 
civilizations  can  not  exist  side  by  side  and  that  if  such  juxtaposi- 
tion is  attempted  the  Oriental  civilization  must  supplant  our  own 
by  reason  of  economic  conditions  which  no  legislation  can  affect. 
That  fact  fully  justifies  an  Oriental-exclusion  law,  which  we  shall 
finally  get  by  convincing  the  American  people.  In  the  mean  time 
they  are  not  fully  convinced,  and  such  legislation  as  has  been  pro- 
posed in  Sacramento,  by  arousing  passion  and  strong  interests 
against  us,  will  do  us  immeasurable  harm,  with  no  possibility  of 
affording  us  any  relief." 

Still  more  important  is  a  carefully  written  letter  of  Senator 
George  S.  Nixon,  of  Nevada,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
repressing  the  anti-Japanese  activities  of  the  legislature  of  his  State. 
Senator  Nixon,  writing  to  Governor  Dickerson,  of  Nevada,  says 
in  part : 

"We  are  finding  it  difficult  to  assimilate  even  the  immigrants  of 
the  white  race,  and  have  been  obliged  to  carefully  restrict  such 
immigration.  We  have  drifted  into  a  condition  regarding  the 
black  race  which  constitutes  the  great  problem  and  peril  of  the 
future. 

"Confronting  our  Pacific  coast  lies  Asia,  with  nearly  a  billion 
people  of  the  brown  race,  who,  if  there  were  no  restrictions,  would 
quickly  settle  upon  and  take  possession  of  our  entire  coast  and  in- 
termountain  region. 

"History  teaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  homogeneous 
people  by  the  juxtaposition  of  races  differing  in  color  upon  the  same 
soil.  Race  tolerance  under  such  conditions  means  race  amalga- 
mation, and  that  is  undesirable.  Race  intolerance  means  ultimately 
race  war  and  mutual  destruction,  or  the  reduction  of  one  of  the 
races  to  servitude.     The  admission  of  a  race  of  a  different  color  in 
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a  condition  of   industrial  servitude  is  foreign  to  our  institutions, 
which  demand  equal  rights  to  all  within  our  jurisdiction. 

"There  is  but  one  consistent  position  to  assume,  and  that  is  to 
relegate  the  whole  question  to  domestic  legislation  in  each  country. 
permitting  each  to  make  such  laws  regarding  the  regulation,  re- 
striction, or  prevention  of  immigration  as  it  sees  fit. 

'"The  time  has  come,  in  my  judgment,  when  the  United  State-, 
as  a  matter  of  self-protection  and  self-preseryation,  must  declare 
by  statutory  enactment  that  it  will  not  tolerate  further  race  compli- 
cations. Out  country  should  by  law,  to  take  effect  after  the  ex- 
piration of  existing  treaties,  prevent  [the  immigration  into  this 
country  of  all  peoples  other  than  those  of  the  white  race,  except 
under  restricted  conditions  relating  to  international  commerce, 
travel,  and  education. 

"Japan  can  not  justly  take  offense  at  such  action.  She  is  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Such  action  constitutes  no 
charge  of  inferiority  against  the  race  excluded  ;  it  may  be  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  in  ability  to  cope  economically  with  the  ex- 
cluded race. 

A  temperate  declaration  made  at  this  time  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  Western  States  upon  the  lines  here  indicated  will  aid  much 
to  advance  the  enlightened,  calm,  and  forceful  presentation  of  this 
question  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  convince  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  including  that  of  Japan  herself." 

In  Oregon  also  the  existence  of  a  like  sentiment  is  indicated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  into  the  State  Senate  asking  Con- 
to  broaden  the  exclusion  laws  so  as  to  shut  out  all  Asiatics, 
specifically  Japanese  and  Hindus  as  well  as  Chinese,  but  in  that 
State,  we  are  told,  the  problem  is  not  regarded  as  vitally  important. 

Recent  criticism  of  the  exclusionists  has  likewise  evoked  some- 
what angry  retorts  calling  in  question  the  motives  of  the  critics, 
such  as  the  following  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle : 

"The  feeling  against  California  in  the  East  is  entirely  based  on 
two  main  motives,  both  sordid.  One  is  to  keep  solid  with  Japan 
and  thereby  promote  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  and  kerosene,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  other 
is  to  force  Congress  to  make  heavier  appropriations  for  the  Army 
and  Navy." 

The  answer  has  been  that  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  cooperating  to  remove  all  cause  of  complaint 
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"There  has  been  no  general  demand  for  such  legislation,  there 
is  no  immediate  or  present  danger  to  our  schools,  and  no  bad  in- 
fluence exists  therein  by  reason  of  any  Japanese  pupils  attending 
our  public  schools,  and  there  is  no  occasion,  at  present  at  least, 
for  unnecessary  alarm 

"Japan,  under  its  treaty  being  one  of  [the  favored  nations,  and 
being  jealous  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  claims  for  them  and  their 


THE   HOLD-UP. 

— Gregg  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

children  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  the  sub- 
jects of  other  favored  nations.  This  claim  our  Government  recog- 
nizes and  stands  ready  to  enforce.  If  the  treaty,  as  claimed, 
guarantees  to  Japanese  children  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
to  the  children  of  aliens  of  other  nations,  then  those  rights  and 
privileges,  so  long  as  the  treaty  remains,  should  be  observed  ;  and 
it  our  morals  and  citizenship  are  to  be  endangered  thereby,  then 
the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  guarantees  that  right,  should  be  annulled  by 
the  general  government,  as  this  State  has  no  power  to  do  so." 

Some  Eastern  observers  remark  that  there  are  not  enough  Japan- 
ese in  the  California  schools  to  justify  all  this  disturbance.  The 
attendance  figures  for  December,  1906,  given  in  an  article  in  The 
Outlook  by  George  Kennan  at  the  time  when  the  school  question 
first  was  raised,  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  Of  the  28,736 children  in  San-Francisco  schools  on  December  8, 
1906,  there  were  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  93  Japanese, 
a  little  more  than  an  average  of  1  to  each  school-building. 

"Of  these  93  Japanese  one-third  were  born  In  the  United  States 
and  28  were  girls  Of  the  56  boys,  3  |  were  under  15  years  oi 
Of  the  31  who  were  more  than  15,  only  2  had  reached  the  age  of 
20,  and  the  average  age  of  the  remainder  was  17.2.  Twenty-five 
of  them  were  in  grammar  schools,  so  that  the  number  sitting  beside 
children  of  tender  age — one  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Japanese  for  their  exclusion  from  the  white  schools 
— was  6, 

"Altho  the  93  Japanese  scholars  in  San  Francisco  were  distrib- 
ute (1  among  .  ;  schools,  \2  of  them,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  in  2 
schools— the  Redding  Primary  and  the  Pacific  Heights  Grammar. 
In  the  former,  their  average  age  was  9.6  years,  and  in  the  latter, 

16.5.  Most  oi  the  Japanese  in  grammar  schools  were  probably 
tWO  Or  thri  e  years  older  than  their  white  associates,  but  Mi.  Alt- 
man,  piesideiit  ol  the  l'.o.ml  of  Educ.it ion.  admitted  thai  'nothing 
can  be  v.ml  against  the  general  rhaiaeter  and  deportment  of  Japan- 

Commenting  upon  these  figures,  one  paper  that  if  the 

:  the  Japanese  pupils  is  an  objection,  California  might  easily 

establish  a  school-age  limit  without  obtruding  a  rac<  question. 
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GOVERNOR  HASKELL'S  INDICTMENT 

ACCORDING  to  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Governor  Charles 
N.  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  now  under  indictment  for  alleged 
participation  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquirement  of  Creek  Indian  lands  at  Muskogee, 
is  "a  striking  exhibit  of  the  unsoundness  of  American  politics — in 
spots,"  ;  while  according  to  the  Governor's  intimations,  his  indict- 
ment is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Hearst's  "crooked  manipulations." 

As  a  result  of  investigations  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  of 
matters  arising  in  suits  to  recover  title  in  certain  lands  for  the 
Creek  Nation,  the  Governor,  with  six  other  prominent  citizens,  has 
been  indicted  under  charges  of  complicity  in  a  scheme  in  which 
the  names  of  many  "dummies"  are  said  to  have  been  scheduled  to 
secure  town  lots.  The  lots,  it  is  charged,  were  transferred  from 
the  dummies  to  the  defendants  by  means  of  forged  quit-claim 
deeds.  The  maximum  penalty  involved  is  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Governor  Haskell  issues  the  following  statement : 

"I  have  just  heard  of  the  indictment  for  conspiracy,  coupled 
with  seven  or  eight  of  the  oldest  and  highest-charactered  citizens 
of  Muskogee,  men  who  developed  and  built  up  that  country  by 
their  unselfish  effort.  From  now  on  the  proceedings  will  be  open 
to  both  sdes.   Hearst's  crooked  manipulations  will  be  at  a  discount. 

"  I  am  satisfied  the  Interior  Department  has  been  misled  by  false 
statements.     I  am  confident  there   has  not   been  a  dishonest  act 
done  by  any  of  the   indicted  par- 
ties,   and  that    good    citizens   in 
general,    regardless    of    politics, 
feel  the  same  way." 

The  Oklahoma  House,  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  Governor 
Haskell's  prosecution  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  William 
R.  Hearst  and  President  Roose- 
velt against  him. 

In  reply  to  the  statements  of 
the  Governor  and  his  friends  Mr. 
Hearst's  paper,  the  New'  York 
American y  says  editorially  : 


Roosevelt. — "  Pooh,  pooh  !  Why  I  could  get  a  bigger  roar  out  of  Con- 
gress any  day  by  just  sending  in  a  special  message." 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


"Mr.  Hearst  exposed  Mr.  Has- 
kell as  an  engineer  would  pick  out  a  bad  girder  in  a  bridge.     It 
was  necessary  to  show  the  people  the  corrupt  relationship  existing 
between  the  party  machines  and  the  money-power. 

"Mr.  Hearst  might  have  preached  sermons  on  this  and  kindred 


JUST    A 


LITTLE   "UNFINISHED   BUSINESS"    FOR   CONGRESS. 

—Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


HE    LAUGHS   BEST   WHO    LAUGHS    LAST. 


'WHY    NOT? 

— Ireland  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

subjects.     He  preferred  to  offer  exhibits.     That  is  more  in  his  line. 
"  If  Mr.  Haskell  had  been  merely  the  victim  of  abuse  he  would 

have  finished  the  Presidential  campaign  as  treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 
Abuse  is  common  and  cheap  in 
politics.     It  is  not  formidable. 

"It  was  not  abuse,  but  stark, 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  felled 
Haskell.  He  was  precipitated 
like  quicksilver  at  the  jar  of  a 
beaker.  He  was  sifted,  not  by 
any  man's  anger  or  enmity,  but 
by  the  wire-woven  grill  of  his 
own  deeds. 

"  Abuse  does  not  destroy  politi- 
cal leaders.  Abuse  does  not  forge 
indictments  in  a  jury-room." 

M.   L.   Mott,  attorney  for  the 
Creek    Nation,   has    specifically 
denied  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Mott  is  quoted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  saying : 

"In  the  controversy  last  fall  between  Haskell  and  me  I  wrote 
two  open  letters  charging  him  with  the  very  frauds  for  which  the 
Grand  Jury  has  now  indicted  him.     He  denied  the  charges  then. 

"  I  stated  in  my  letter  then  to  President  Roosevelt  that  I  had  the 
sworn  statements  of  the  200  dummies  that  Haskell  had  used  in 
carrying  out  his  land  frauds.  These  statements  were  gathered  in 
32  civil  suits  which  I  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  Indians 
against  Haskell  and  others  to  recover  the  lands  of  which  the  Indians 
had  been  defrauded.  Associated  with  me  in  those  32  suits  was  W. 
L.  Sturdevant,  of  St.  Louis. 

"Twenty-six  of  the  32  suits  were  begun  before  Statehood  and 
before  Haskell  was  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  before  his  oil 
dealings  had  been  exposed  by  Hearst." 

Commenting  upon  Governor  Haskell's  home  support,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"With  fine  Western  loyalty,  the  Oklahoma  legislature  has 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  Governor  Haskell,  and  in  one  devastating 
blast  of  righteous  indignation  swept  away  the  'Roosevelt-Hearst 
combination,'  the  'blackmailing'  Federal  grand  jury  which  has 
indicted  the  Governor,  and  all  other  enemies — whoever  they  may 
be — of  a  'long-suffering  people.'  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Haskell,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  Oklahoma's  good  name 
and  the  country's,  will  succeed  in  proving  his  innocence.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  procedure  of  his  friends  reads  uncommonly  like 
the  recent  uprising  of  Bath,  Me.,  in  defense  of  its  injured  son, 
Charles  W.  Morse,  or  the  fervor  with  which  Beaver,  Pa.,  used  to 
rush  to  the  defense  of  Matthew  Quay." 
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THE  CENSUS   BILL  VETO 

WHETHER   or  not  Congress  succeeds  in  repassing  the  Cen- 
sus   Bill   vetoed  by   the  President  as   a  "fraud  upon  the 

public,"  it  is  evident  that  the  Executive  will  have  the  support  of 
a  conservative  element  in  the  press  that  is  not  always  ranged  on 
his  side.  More  than  one  usually  adverse  publication  commends 
the  spirit  of  the  President's  statement  in  which  he  says  : 

M  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  to  jthe  victor  belong  the 
spoils,  but  I  think  even  less  ot  the  doctrine  that  the  spoils  shall  be 
divided  without  a  tight  by  the  professional  politicians  on  both  sides  ; 
and  this  would  be  the  result  of  permitting  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape  to  become  a  law." 

This  disapproval  is  aimed  at  a  clause  in  the  measure  that  pro- 
vides for  the  choice  of  census  appointees  by  "non-competitive  ex- 
aminations." a  method  that  would  put  the  whole  census,  many 
think,  into  the  spoilsmen's  hands.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
strongly  denounces  the  bill  as  a  spoilsman's  measure,  pure  and 
simple,  and  declares  ; 

"The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  so  indefensible,  so  vicious,  that 
we  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  fail  to  retrace  its  steps.  There 
certainly  would  be  no  possibility  of  passing  the  original  bill  over 
the  President's  veto,  were  it  not  for  the  bad  blood  now  existing 
between  him  and  Congress.  Hut  it  would  be  a  fine  way  of  taking 
revenge  on  the  President,  to  injure  the  public  service,  and  perhaps 
ruin  the  Census ! " 

Of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  Census  Pill  the  New  York  Trib- 
une says  : 

"What  the  nation  has  at  stake  apart  from  the  important  principle 
may  be  judged  from  the  official  statement  concerning  the  last  cen- 
sus, to  the  effect  that  the  refusal  or  failure  to  put  the  employees 
under  the  Civil-Service  system  entailed  an  additional  and  wholly 
needless  expense  of  fully  $2, 000,000.  The  coming  census  will  be 
a  much  larger  and  more  costly  undertaking  than  the  last,  and  the 
loss  caused  by  non-compliance  with  Civil-Service  rules  will  be 
correspondingly  heavier.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  method 
of  appointment.  It  is  a  question  of  saving  or  squandering  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money.  That  is  why  every  thoughtful  citizen 
should  hope  that  the   President's  veto  prevail." 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  of  the  probability  of  Con- 
gress passing  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  The  New  York 
Times  says  on  this  point : 

"It  is  not  probable  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  House, 
where  it  had  its  origin,  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  That  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote,  which  would  necessarily  include  nearly 
all  the  Democrats.  We  can  not  imagine  these  being  so  foolish  and 
petty  as  to  vote  against  the  President  simply  to  aggravate  the 
differences  between  him  and  his  party.  Even  if  the  greater  number 
of  them  did  so,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Republicans  would  de- 


sire to  make  an  open  issue  with  the  leader  of  their  party  on  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  they  are  socleany  wrong  and  their  motives  so  ob- 
viously interested.  Put  if  they  were  rash  and  stubborn  and  stupid 
enough  to  do  this,  they  would  probably  have  nothing  to  show  for 
it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  case  of  the  veto  being  overridden, 
the  President  would  proceed  promptly  to  issue  an  order  under  the 
statutes  regulating  the  Civil  Service  requiring  competitive  exami- 
nations for  the  census  employees." 


FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

TTj*VEN  in  the  multiplicity  of  more  sensational  matters  the 
■■— '  proposed  establishment  of  a  National  Children's  Bureau 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  press.  At  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Dependent  Children,  composed  of  200  of 
the  foremost  workers  of  all  faiths,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  one  of  the  executive  departments.  The  Pres- 
ident is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and  has  promised  to 
send  a  special  message  urging  the  passage  of  bills  embodying  its 
features  that  have  already  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  sketches  as  follows  the  need  for 
such  an  institution  as  demonstrated  by  local  conditions  : 

"The  duty  of  the  children's  bureau,  of  course,  would  be  to 
gather,  digest,  and  furnish  accurate  information  concerning  the  de- 
pendent, defective,  and  delinquent  children  of  the  country.  Such 
information  might  lead  to  intelligent  State  legislation  as  well  as  to 
enlightened  action  by  Congress  within  its  jurisdiction — the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  interstate  commerce.  It  would  also 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  private  humanitarian  associations  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  homeless  or  neglected  children. 

"  At  the  recent  Chicago  conference  it  was  demonstrated  to  the 
surprize  of  many  delegates  that  not  even  the  juvenile  courts  of 
the  country  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  and  circum- 
stances of  the  youthful  defendants  who  come  before  them.  Yet  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  whether  a  child  charged 
with  delinquency  has  been  in  the  street,  at  work  in  a  factory — per- 
haps contrary  to  law — or  in  a  home  characterized  by  inefficiency, 
laxity,  or  immorality." 

Among  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  were,  that,  wherever 
possible,  children  should  be  placed  in  homes  rather  than  in  i>y- 
lums,  and  that  far  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  children 
against  illness  or  accident,  that  the  reform  of  child  labor  should 
be  promoted,  that  a  method  of  obtaining  compensation  for  in- 
juries should  be  worked  out,  that  dependent  children  should 
be  assured  an  education  equal  to  that  afforded  to  others,  and  that 
private  homes  and  institutions  in  which  dependent  children  are 
placed  should  be  subject  to  much  stricter  supervision. 


TOPICS    IN  BRIEF 


Tiik   Jars  will   beat  watching,  an<l  some  Americana  will  bear  the  same. — 
Baltimort    i  »:•  r*\  an. 

CHIl  Koine  could  boast  of    no 

■ 

THh  irt  of   Brutus   whin   Senator  Julius 

1  tion  in  Michigan.     Washington  Post. 

nate  from  New  York  the 
tny.     The  world  do  movi  ork  World. 

Hs  ,li  will  now  withdraw  the  Coi 

in  l>r<  ember.     Now  )Crk-  Post. 
:  $300,000,000."      I  water  on   the   troubled   oil' 

■         ■  •  ..tor  in 

India'  rapidly  bw  oming 

normal      Washington  I 

W 1 

in  tin    Ball  the  1    in  tent 


ECAN8AS  democrat!  want  Bryan  to  be  a  candidate  again.     Probably  Kansas 
republicans  do  also,  if  the  truth  were  known.     Chicago  Ni 

Gboi.oi.ims  say  that   Italy  is  one  of  the  newest  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
That  may  be,  but  it's  certainly  no  improvement.  -  Dotroit  Fri$  Press. 

THANKS    to  American    generosity,  a  season  of   unprecedented  building  activ- 
■bout  to  be  reported  from  Southern   Italy.      NtW  (»'.  Dcmo- 

,  TOt. 

Tub    President  elect,    we     believe,    thoroughly     understands     that  the    Solid 

South   frequently   possums  one   way  and   votes  another.     Richm 
Dtspati  h. 

Ii    tbi  ■     true   that    they  have  discovered   the   love  >'<rm   in  Hellevue 

k.   will   the  I   as   to  bring   it    to  Washington   and 

let  it  nm  loose  till  "  Washington  Post. 

"Ri  ii:s  of   tin-   air"   ate   to  be    formulated   by   the    International    Association 
OnaUtS   now    |  Doubtless   the   first   will   be   that    person*   fallinR 

balloon  have  the  right  of  way      Now  York  American. 

Thk  list  of  principal  stockholdei  "  railroads,  published  ii 

York  a  few  lefly  Interesting  for  the  absence  ot  tin-  nai 

I  lows  and  orphans  win. 
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SEAMY   SIDE  OF  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF 

THE  earthquake  in  Italy  has  been  a  curious  touchstone  of 
human  passions — the  worst  as  well  as  the  best.  It  has  even 
stirred  up  deep  political  animosities.  Many  papers  tell  us  that 
some  of  the  rescuers  showed  more  anxiety  to  disentangle  the  buried 
money  than  the  buried  men  from  the  appalling  ruins,  and  the  Lon- 
don Standard  repots  that  many  grumbled  over  the  relief  they  re- 
ceived. We  are  assured  by  a  well-known  English  novelist,  traveler, 
and  journalist.  Mr.  William  Le  Queux,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
London  Times,  that  the  officials  appointed  to  distribute  interna- 
tional contributions  to  Italian  earthquake  victims  invariably  pocket 
the  largest  part  of  them,  "and  that  less  than  one-fifth  ever  reaches 
the  victims.  Deputies,  employed  by  the  Government,  syndics, 
magistrates,  and  even  the  military  officers  have  each  to  receive 
their  share  before  the  sufferers  are  reached." 

This  statement  may  have  been  partly  true  of  previous  earthquakes, 
as  that  in  Calabria  a  few  years  ago,  comments  the  Tribuna 
(Rome),  but  even  so  it  is  exaggerated,  and  "the  conclusion  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  earthquake  at  Messina  is  false,  utterly  false." 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Minerva  (Rome)  which  gives 
the  highest  praise  to  the  way  in  which  the  Government  officials 
have  done  their  work.     Thus  we  are  told  : 

"Whatever  may  be  said  in  other  like  cases,  we  have  the  pleasure 
on  this  occasion  of  recording  that  the  Government,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  especially,  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  under  like 
conditions.  They  have  sent  war-ships,  soldiers  of  every  branch 
in  the  army,  guards  and  carbineers,  doctors,  nurses,  provisions, 
tents,  and  medicines  to  the  seat  of  the  disaster.  Could  they  do 
more  ?  " 

The  well-known  English  writer,  Mr.  William  Patterson,  who 
witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  and  the  distribution  of  relief, 
writes  in  The  Evening  Standard  (London)  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  journey  to  Reggio  he  could  "record  no  action  of  an 
official  "  which  he  "could  not  have  thoroughly  indorsed." 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  incident  in  the  catastrophe  is  the  politi- 
cal effect  which  it  has  produced  in  Austria,  to  judge  from  the  press 
of  Vienna.  The  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  de- 
clares that  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Relief  Committees  were  so 
constantly    at    loggerheads    that,  as    b.p    sarcastically  adds,  the 


"We  are  giving  them  our  money,  we  are  sending  them  field- 
kitchens  from  our  Life-Saving  Corps.  In  this  way  we  will  show 
to  Italy  what  sort  of  people  we  are.     We  are  the  true  gentlemen." 

A  still  more  virulent  reference  to  the  foreign  contributions  ap- 
pears in  the  Muskete  (Vienna),  an  illustrated  journal  which  favors 


BALLROOM  OF  THE  FOREIGN  CLUB  AT  NAPLES, 

Transformed  into  an  infirmary  for  the  earthquake  victims. 

"Triple  Alliance  seemed  to  be  endangered."  This  spirit  of  rivalry 
seems  to  be  reflected  even  in  the  Vienna  press,  and  the  Armee 
Zeitung  actually  declares  "the  catastrophe  has  paralyzed  an 
enemy;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it."  In  a  tone  of  similar  taste 
the  S on7i-  tend  Montags  Zeitung  of  the  same  city  exclaims  : 


THE    ITALIAN    RED   CROSS   SOCIETY  AT  WORK   AMONG   THE    RUINS 
OF    MESSINA. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  British  field  hospital  at  Catona  with 
150  beds  has  been  handed  overto  the  Italians  as  it  was  found  that 
the  ignorant  Calabrian  peasants  refused  to  enter  it,  fearing  that  they 
would  be  taken  to  England.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  who  were 
afraid  of  being  taken  to  America. 

the  Army,  whose  officers  contribute  to  it.  An  insinuation  is  made 
that  the  foreign  contributions  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  the 
relief  of  the  earthquake  sufferers,  and  that  the  earthquake  is  thus 
a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  Italian  exchequer. 
One  of  the  most  recent  numbers  of  the  Muskete 
represents  the  King  of  Italy  pouring  gold  pieces 
from  a  cornucopia  into  receptacles  grouped  around 
him.  Each  of  these  is  inscribed  with  a  name — 
schools,  armaments,  victims  of  earthquake.  The 
money  runs  in  streams  from  the  cornucopia.  A 
small  stream  reaches  the  earthquake  sufferers, 
the  largest,  the  vase  entitled  armaments.  Under- 
neath is  an  address  to  nature,  which  runs  as 
follows  : 

"You  are  beautiful,  O  Nature,  but  why,  wretch, 
have  you  turned  upside  down  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  your  countries  ?  My  son  [answers  Nature], 
what  you  consider  madness  is  the  profoundest 
wisdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  exercise  of  the  diplo- 
matic art.  How  stupid  you  are  !  Do  not  grow 
angry  at  me,  but  look  at  the  facts.  You  are  not 
successful  in  your  armaments,  whether  land  or  sea 
forces.  I  have  come  to  succor  the  State.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  before,  but  on  that  occasion 
the  national  exchequer  was  drawn  upon.  Now  it 
is  much  better  that  foreigners  should  contribute." 

This,  it  is  retorted,  comes  with  ill  taste  from  a  nation  whose 
half-cooked  and  soggy  relief  rations  added  new  miseries  to  the 
havoc  wrought  by  nature. — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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WHY  THE  GUILLOTINE  CAME  BACK 

THE  unwillingness  shown  by  both  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  to  enforce  the  death  penalty,  as  noticed 
in  these  pages  last  week,  lias  been  overcome  by  the  absolute 
necessity  for  checking  homicide  and  crimes  of  violence  in  France. 
The  records  of  criminal  procedure  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  pub- 


the  adults.  In  1S30  there  were  6,979  offenses  against  common  law 
committed  by  minors.  The  last  recorded  estimate  is  31,441,  or  an 
increase  of  450  per  cent,  in  75  years." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GENTLENESS. 

"  Heavens  t  Alphonse,  don't  knife  him  too  deep  !     Remember  that 
Diebler  is  on  deck  again."  — Illustration  (Paris). 

lished  in  the  French  press,  exhibit  a  terrible  increase  in  lawless- 
ness, especially  among  the  young.  While  the  clerical  papers  have 
attributed  this  to  the  Separation  and  the  secularization  of  the 
schools,  such  papers  as  the  Temps,  the  CaU/ois,  and  the  Figaro 
find  the  chief  cause  to  be  the  "morbid  sentimentality"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  "feebly  shrunk  from  necessary  measures  of 
social  surgery." 

This  view  has  practically  won  the  day  in  France,  and  its  accept- 
ance by  the  authorities  directs  our  attention  to  the  last  "  Report  of 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,"  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  annual  total  of  offenses  of  all  sorts  in  France  has  increased  by 
55,000  units.  The  number  of  reported,  but  undetected,  crimes 
have  increased  proportionally.  It  had  reached  96,686  in  1901. 
This  last  report  estimates  the  figure  at  107,710.  In  Paris  it  has 
necessary  to  double  the  number  of  judges  of  the  assize  courts, 
and  to  appoint  four  additional  investigating  magistrates.  Of  the 
character  of  these  violations  of  the  law  we  read  in  the  report : 

"It  is  especially  violent  crime  that  has  increased.  While  there 
[63  murders  recorded  in  1901,  the  number  last  reported  for 
the  year  is  274.  We  have  to  record  168  cases  of  assassination  or 
premeditated  murder  for  the  year  last  past.  The  number  in  1901 
was  1  50.  Violent  assaults  resulting  in  death  have  risen  within  the 
same  period  from  145  to  171,  and  parricides  from  9  to  12.  If  to 
t  Into  court  we  add  those  abandoned  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence  against  the  accused,  we  reach  a  total  of  1,075 
crimes  of  tins  sort  against  775  in  1901 — equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  more  than  15  per  1  ent." 

The  <  ondition  oi  Frani  e  as  judged  from  these  figures  assumes  a 
darkei  ting  t>  consider  the  ages  of  the  criminals. 

Thus  v.     1 

"(»ut  of  tin  ,  for  the  last  recorded  year,  65  were  the 

work  <>f  tninoi  I  in-  sam< 

lUtol    th«-  n.s  assassinations  or  pre- 
meditated mun  I,  of  26  out  of    171  fatal   assaults. 
The  total  French  population  of  !"■  over  21  1824,406,244, 
and  that  of  minors  between    '  rid     1  is  ;. 
that  the  percentage  oi  juvenih   criminality  is  higher  than  that  of 


HARD  SLEDDING  IN  GERMANY 

THE  German  Governmenl  has  reached  a  financial  crisis  which 
in  a  business  house  would  almost  call  for  a  receivership  or 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  many  industries  have  come  to  a  standstill  and 
many  banks  have  failed  during  the  past  year,  while  thousands  are 
out  of  work.  There  have  been  large  failures  in  the  various  trades 
— building,  textile,  pottery,  and  the  chemical  industry.  The  great 
potash  (kali)  industry  has  been  heavily  overcapitalized.  There 
has  been  a  serious  depression  in  the  prices,  profits,  and  dividends 
of  various  kali  companies.  Retaliatory  tariffs  have  increased  the 
duty  on  iron  and  hampered  the  exports  of  cutlery  and  steel  goods. 
Thus,  observes  this  paper: 

"The  year  1908  ends,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  wide-spread  un- 
employment. While  in  the  eastern  States  of  America  unemploy- 
ment was  rife  during  October  ;  while  in  England  among  the  trade- 
unions  one  in  ten  men  was  unemployed,  in  Germany  the  terrible 
condition  has  been  reached  where  there  are  nearly  two  men  for 
every  vacant  position.  The  months  of  November  and  December 
have  made  the  outlook  still  more  gloomy." 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  German  financial  conditions  are 
given  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  Daily  Mail  by  Dr. 
Handl,  editor  of  the  most  important  of  Germany's  economic 
organs,  the  Berliner  Monatskurse.  "Rarely,  if  ever,"  declares 
this  high  authority,  "has  there  prevailed  in  Germany  so  profound 
and  general  a  state  of  suspense  with  regard  to  financial  and 
economic  conditions  as  exists  to-day."  The  deliberations  of  the 
Reichstag  "are  dominated  by  one  issue — the  issue  of  finance." 
Almost  everything  is  being  taxed,  and  a  new  tax  on  electrical  in- 
dustries is  now  proposed.     Even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Imperial 


1    mo 


IMPERIAl      rKBASURY. 

II 'akr*  Jacob  (Stuttgart), 


Exchequer  is  said  to  be  growing  disheartened,  and  the  Kal 

thinking  of  selling  several  of  his  many    castles.      To  quote  the 
words  ot  Mi .   I  [and!  : 

"  Is  it  not.  however,  significant  enough  thai  llcri  von  Sydow, 

who  has  only  just  become  Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
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is  already  said  to  be  tired  of  his  duties  and  to  have  threatened 
resignation  ?  Such  rumors  have  been  promptly  denied,  and  they 
may  be  false,  but  they  serve  to  show  how  confused  and  apprehen- 
sive is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  finance,  and  how 
uncertain  is  the  future. 

"To  this  state  of  uncertainty  another  factor  must  be  added. 

"Public  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  official  financial  proposals 
has  been  severely  shaken  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  so-called 
smaller  imperial  finance-reform  measures  which  were  inaugurated 
only  two  years  ago.  and  of  which  the  principal  clauses  are  now  to 
be  abolished.  And  yet  who  can  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  country,  and  especially  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  to  know  exactly  and  at  once  how 
the  new  scheme  of  taxation  will  look  when  it  passes  into  law  ? 

"Let  me  quote  only  one  instance — the  tax  on  artificial  light  and 
its  appliances — to  show  how  deeply  interested  large  branches  of 
industry  must  be  in  the  coming  legislation." 

Details  of  the  existing  difficulties  are  stated  by  the  London 
Economist,  which  says  that  already  the  Imperial  Budget  subsists 
on  borrowed  money.  The  new  taxation  will  not  cover  the  Prus- 
sian deficit,  and  the  writer  justifies  Prince  von  Buelow's  counsel 
of  frugality,  altho  the  Socialists  answer  it  by  pointing  to  "naval 
extravagance."     To  quote  this  authority  : 

"A  few  illustrations  may  here  be  cited  of  the  difficulties  in  Im- 
perial and  State  finance.  The  Imperial  Budget  is  only  balanced 
by  a  loan  of  ,£10,154,000;  and  without  the  proposed  new  taxation 
the  deficits  for  the  next  five  years  would  be  some  ^20,000,000 
annually.  The  Prussian  Budget  a  few  years  ago  showed  large  sur- 
pluses ;  now  there  is  a  deficit  which  will  not  be  wholly  covered  by 
the  ^8,250,000  of  new  taxes  proposed  by  the  Prussian  Government ; 
and  the  Finance  Minister  has  declined  to  contemplate  the  burden 
which  would  be  entailed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  wipe 
out  the  outstanding  matricular  contributions  in  1909.  If  this  relief 
is  not  forthcoming,  Bavaria  will  have  to  increase  taxation  by 
,£1,000,000  a  year.  Wurtemberg  shows  a  heavy  deficit,  mainly  due 
to  education  and  the  rise  in  official  salaries.  The  smaller  and 
poorer  States,  of  whose  domestic  affairs  we  seldom  hear  anything, 
must  be  suffering  even  more  severely  ;  it  is  on  some  of  these  that 
the  crisis  in  the  kali  industry  comes  heaviest,  and  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  the  strain  will  be  relaxed 

"LTnder  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprizing  that  Prince 
Buelow  should  have  recommended  retrenchment  and  a  return  to 
the  old  Prussian  habits  of  economy,  both  in  private  life  and  in  the 
public  service.  The  full  report  of  his  speech  shows  that  he  advo- 
cated administrative  economies  in  both  Army  and  Navy." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


STILL  "GOVERNING  BY  EXECUTION" 

SINCE  Count  Tolstoy  issued  his  vehement  protest  against 
"government  by  execution"  in  "reformed  Russia,"  declaring 
that  he  could  not,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  remain  a  silent  ob- 
server of  the  horrible  scenes  of  torture  and  hangings  by  the  dozen 
and  score  which  the  "constitutional"  cabinet  permitted  and  even 
demanded  of  the  local  governors  and  military  tribunals — since  that 
terrific  indictment  was  penned,  many  months  have  passed,  yet  no 
improvement  has  been  witnessed  in  Russia.  Tho  the  Revolution 
is  but  a  memory  and  the  third  Douma  is  tractable  and  pliant,  the 
Government  is  still,  in  the  words  of  the  Premier,  "  liquidating  "  the 
upheaval  of  1895-96.  It  refuses  to  regard  the  country  as  pacified, 
and  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Its  attitude  is  arousing  bitter  re- 
sentment in  the  opposition  press,  which,  however,  is  forced  to  be 
mild  in  its  tone.  The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  and  the  Rousskya 
Viedomosti (Moscow),  leading  "  Leftist"  organs,  have  been  carrying 
on  a  propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  politi- 
cal cases. 

Their  figures  show  that  in  1908  1,957  persons  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  courts-martial  and  other  tribunals.  Of  these,  782  were 
actually  executed.  In  December  the  executions  rose  to  the  maxi- 
mum— 119.  In  one  trial  32  men — chiefly  laborers — were  sentenced 
to  death  for  crimes  committed  three  years  ago ;  most  of  the 
men  had  been  at  large  and  had  not  expected  even  an  indictment. 
This  case  excited  indignation  all  over  Russia,  and  was  stormily 
discust  in  the  Douma  as  a  national  disgrace.  A  resolution  con- 
demning the  wholesale  executions  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  that  assembly. 

In  commenting  on  the  Douma's  action  the  Golos  Prandi,  a  lib- 
eral paper  (St.  Petersburg),  says  : 

"As  long  as  we  were  without  a  dominant  political  party  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  executions  lay  with  the  Government.  But  now 
it  has  been  shifted  to  the  allies  of  the  Govermennt,  the  Octoberists. 
The  vague  but  unquestioned  sentiment  of  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  horrors  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  standing  of  this 
party." 

The  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  : 

"  Having  condemned  the  terror  of  the  revolutionary  Left,  the 
Douma  was  morally  bound  to  protest  just  as  strongly  against  the 
legal  terror  of  the  special  tribunals.     The  Octoberists  should  have 


MR.    ROOSEVELT   IN  AFRICA. 

The  Giraffe. — "Say,  who's  that  zebra-busting?" 
The  Elephant. — "  Guess  it's   Teddy.    Why  don't  he  stick  to 
bears,  anyway."  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Keir  Hardie  (in  the  box). — "  Close  the  lid,  Teddy,  I  may  as  well 
retire."  (In  a  recent  speech,  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  "the 
successful  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  the  English  has  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  most  admirable  achievements  of  the  white 
race  during  the  past  two  centuries.") — Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 
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served  notice  on  the  (Government  that  the  time  has  come  to  abolish 
the  drum-head  courts  and  the  martial  laws.  The  chasm  between 
the  nation  and  the  third  Douma  has  grown  wider  and  deeper,  and 
is  no  longer  to  be  bridged  over." 

The  Riech  says  that  the  death  sentences  have  caused  many  sui- 
cides and  that  the  limits  of  human  endurance  have  been  passed  in 
Russia.  Is  the  Government  so  weak,  it  asks,  that  even  now  it 
fears  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  savage  re- 
prisals ?  Where  is  the  promised  reform  era  that  was  to  follow  the 
Suppression  of  the  revolutionary  warfare  : 

More  conservative  writers,  while  arguing  that  even  France  has 
had  to  restore  capital  punishment,  advise  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise moderation  and  clemency,  to  curb  the  zeal  and  violence  of  the 
military  governors  and   the  prosecutors.      The  radicals,  they  say. 

are  again  seeking  to  inflame  the  people  and  to  provoke  riots  and 
disorders,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  show  that  the  Government  can 

maintain  order  and  do  its  work  in  conjunction  with  a  reasonable 
Douma  without  the  aid  of  executioners.  The  Xovoye  I'remya 
(St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  the  radicals  in  the  Douma  are  more 
interested  in  discrediting  the  majority  and  the  cabinet  than  in 
saving  life,  but  agrees  that  the  rate  of  weekly  and  monthly  execu- 
tions is  appalling  and  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
Russia  is  a  "sacred  cause  "  in  which  all  parties  ought  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  Russia's  reputation  and  place  among  civil- 
ized nations.— Translations  madeforTHE  Literary  Digest. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  SLAV 

THE  tremendous  potency  and  still  more  tremendous  possibili- 
ties of  the  Slavonian  element  in  European  nationalities 
have  been  recently  brought  sharply  to  the  world's  notice  by  the 
revolt  of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mutterings  of  Servia  and 
of  Montenegro,  behind  all  three  of  which  stands  the  vast  Empire 
of  Russia.  The  Slavs  are  beginning  to  feel  their  strength  and  to 
assert  themselves,  declares  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  (London).  Recent  incidents  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
action  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  support  which  he  has  received 
from  William  II.  of  Germany,  have  profoundly  stirred  the  racial 
sentiments  of  the  Slavs  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  huts  of 
Cettinge.  The  points  made  by  Mr.  Stead  are,  that  the  Slav  is 
prolific  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  is  united  rather 
by  a  racial  than  a  territorial  tie.  Hence  the  Slavic  race  is  really 
one  of  the  most  formidable  factors  in  European  politics.  The 
Germans,  or  Teutons,  as  represented  by  such  sovereigns  as  Fran- 
cis Joseph  and  William  of  Germany,  do  not  seem  to  understand 
this.  The  Slavs  have  been  a  subjugated  race.  They  are  now  as- 
serting themselves,  avers  Mr.  Stead.     To  quote  his  words: 

"Of  all  the  gri  "I    Europe  the  Slavs  have  received  the 

fewest  favors  from  the  fates.     Providence  has  been  to  them  a  cruel 

stepmother.      They   have  been   cradled   in   adversity  and  reared  in 
the  midst  oi  misfoi  tunes  w  hich  might  well  have  broken  their  spit  it. 

From  century  to  century  they  have  been  the  ptey  of  conquerors, 

European    and    Asiatic.     When,  as   in    Russia,  they   were   able   to 
assert  their  indi  <>l    Tatar  and  Turk,  they  could  only  do 

so  by  submitting  tO  an  autocrat  whose   yoke  was   seldom  easy  and 

whose  burden  was  never  light.     But  for  this  Cinderella  of  Europe 

the  light  is  rising  in  the  darkness,  and  there  are  not   lacking  signs 
that  in  the  future  the  despised   kitchen-maid   mav  vet  be   the  belle 

of  the  ball." 

The  prim  ipal  advantage  which  the  Slavs  have  over  the  nations 
of  W(  ">i"'  is  their  numerical  superiority,  with  its  evei 

Volume.        Ml  .    St(  ad   tells  us  : 
"    I      <      faCtOI    that    governs     the   ultimate    issue    of    the    clash     of 

national  forces  is  not  th<  I  of  sovereigns,  but  the  birth* 

-I  their  peoples.     If,  dismissing  all  prejudices,  political  or 

religious,  we  concentrate  "<'i  attention  on  the  birth-rate,  we  see 

at    a   glance  that  the   future  bi  Hie    Slavs.      In    the  West. 


population  tends  to  a  standstill.  In  France  it  is  even  beginning 
to  decrease.  Rut  the  Slavonic  peoples  continue  to  increase  and 
multiply  and  replenish  tire  earth.  Consequently,  Slavonia  grows 
ever  more  and  more,  and  its  growth  renders  the  existing  system  as 
useless  as  pack-thread  round  the  limbs  of  a  giant." 

Mr.  Stead  is  evidently  inspired  by  his  knowledge  of  political 
conditions  in  this  country  in  predicting  the  formation  of  a  Slavic 
Confederacy  which  is  to  extend  from  Montenegro  to  the  I'ral 
Mountains.  The  idea  of  one  race  being  dominated  by  another 
race  is  a  monstrosity,  as  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  pointed  out.  To 
quote  further  from  the  article  in  The  Contemporary: 

"The  day  of  cast-iron  empires  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
new  century  begins  the  era  of  decentralization  and  federation.  In 
one  form  or  another  the  whole  vast  stretch  of  country  from  Peters- 
burg to  Prague  and  from  Prague  to  Adrianople  will  be  covered  by 
a  federation  or  federations  of  free  self-governing  States  as  peace- 
ful as  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  which  the  Slavs,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  will  of  necessity  be  in  the  ascendant.  Nor  will  it  be 
surprizing  if  the  despairing  effort  of  the  German  to  stem  the  tide 
of  destiny  in  I'osen  should  lead  to  the  addition  of  the  German 
Polish  lands  to  the  federation  of  the  future." 

The  Slavs,  however,  like  the  Irish,  are  too  much  inclined  to  in- 
ternal dissension  and  domestic  treason  to  rise  to  a  concerted 
struggle  for  independence  and  supremacy,  until  they  have  passed 
through  a  stern  ordeal  of  political  education.  Put  the  future  is 
theirs,  announces  this  writer: 

"  The  chief  danger,  almost  the  only  serious  danger,  that  threatens 
to  retard  the  inevitable  triumph,  is  the  fatal  tendency  to  anarchy 
that  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Slavonian  peoples.  It  was  this 
that  ruined  Poland.  It  may  postpone  indefinitely  the  coming  of 
the  Slav  into  his  kingdom.  If  we  had  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels  we  would  cry  aloud  in  the  ears  of  all  the  Slavonian  peoples  : 
'In  unity  is  your  strength.  United  you  can  conquer  all  your 
Disunited  you  will  remain  the  despised  and  impotent  thralls  of 
your  neighbors.  Peace!  Peace  among  yourselves!  Patience 
and  Unity,  by  those  watchwords  you  will  conquer.'" 


TURKISH   POLITICAL  PARTIES 

THE  assembling  of  a  Turkish  House  of  Commons  or  Deputies 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  European  publicists  to  the 
parties  into  which  its  members  will  naturally  crystallize.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  Turkish  legislators  divide  into  two  main  par- 
ties, which  are  classed  according  to  the  degree  of  radicalism  which 
characterizes  their  revolt  from  a  Mohammedan  absolutism.  We 
lean)  from  a  writer  in  the  Tour  <iu  Monde  (1'aris)  that  while  party 
legislation  is  still  in  a  merely  inchoate  condition,  it  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible that  of  the  two  principal  groups  at  Constantinople,  the 
party  of  Union  and  Progress  is  the  only  one  as  yet  completely  and 
practically  organized,  ('.ranting  that  Turkey  is  now  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  this  party  would  represent  the  Tories  of  the  Han- 
overian period  and  the  Conservatives  of  Lord  Salisbury's  days. 
The  writer  observes  of  this  party  : 

"It  now  has  gained  a  pretty  large  par  Tiamcntary  majoi  ity,  having 
in  its  ranks  150  out  of  the  210  Deputies  of  the  Assembly.     Nor  is 

its  ascendency   impaired    by    the    fact  that   alongside  of   it   stands 

another  group  of  reformists,  under  the  moral  direction  of  Prince 
Sabah  ed-dine,  who  style  themselves  Union  Liberals.    This  group 

is  less  advanced  and  less  clear  in  its  ideas  of  reform  than  the  party 

oi  Union  and  Progress.  Amongthe  Union  Liberals  are  found  the 
Grand-Vizier  Kiamil  Pacha,  and  the  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior, 

llakki  Bey,  now  Minister  of  Justice.  I  n  opposit  ion  to  these  two 
parties,  w  hich  eventually  may  coalesce,  stands  the  Young  Turk 
party,  which  is  radical  and  more  clearly  <  Hloman  in  sentiment,  and 
Constitutes  the  extreme  Left,  tho  party  spirit  has  not  yet  de\  eloped 
to  the  stage  of  violent  rivalry  with  the  party  of  the  Union  and 
Progress.  In  fact,  the  divisions  of  these  parties  have  not  yet  be- 
come so  decisive  as  !..  admit  ol   describing  the  situation  clearly  in 

1   to  coming   political   problems."—  Translation  made  tor 
Tim    Liter  \kv  Digi 
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TWO  "BAD  ANGELS" 

ONE  view  of  the  Poe  centenary,  probably  unique,  is  that  which 
treats  it  as  an  occasion  tor  exorcising-  "the  bad  angels  who, 
in  the  guise  of  good  men,  make  havoc  of  highest  powers."  This 
is  to  be  found  in  an  editorial  in  The  Christian  Work  ami  Evan- 
gelist (New  York),  and  the  men  referred  to  are  Mr.  Allan,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  adopted  Poe  :  and  Griswold,  his  "friend  "  and  biogra- 
pher. "  Enough  has  not  been  said  of  the  selfishness  of  the  man 
who  used  the  brilliancy  of  an  inspired  boy  to  gratify  himself  and 
give  vogue  and  value  to  his  entertainments,  recklessly  evoking  in 
the  lad  all  habits  and  tastes  requiring  money,  and  then  hastily, 
harshly,  cutting  the  collegian  adrift  to  rind  harborage  among  waifs 
and  strays  of  literature."  That,  asserts  this  journal,  "was  one  bad 
angel  who  bore,  and  rightly,  a  tine  name  in  the  world  into  which 
Edgar  was  truly  born,  out  of  which  young  Poe  was  cruelly  cast." 
Of  the  other  we  read  : 

"  But  if  the  uncle  who  marooned  the  young  voyager  was  one  bad 
angel,  there  was  yet  another  corsair  that  captured  the  castaway 
and  strove  to  coin  his  rare  gifts  into  publishers'  fame  and  printers' 
profits.  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Griswold  had  the  merit 
of  goodness  and  good  principles.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to 
call  him  a  liar  and  a  thief.  Poe  had  reason,  as  well  as  occasion 
often,  for  giving  him  both  titles.  Yet  Poe  also  could  say  that 
Griswold  was  his  friend.  And  he  was,  selfishly  so,  just  as  Allan 
had  been,  a  friend  that  traded  on  the  brilliancy  and  yet  evoked  the 
dangerous  elements  in  the  spirit  he  cherished  for  personal  advan- 
tage and  gratification.  Yes,  the  connection  of  two  such  men  was 
impossible,  and  we  could  forgive  Griswold  if  he  had  not,  from 
vanity  and  a  desire  to  excuse  his  disastrous  association  and  gain 
credit  for  ideal  but  not  real  philanthropy,  crowned  his  selfish  im- 
patience, injustice,  jealousy,  and  spite,  by  publishing  a  book  that 
has  immortalized  himself  just  as  Satan  lives  in  all  memorials  of 
Paradise. 

"What  nearly  all  his  eulogists  call  Poe's  infirmity,  eccentricity, 
double-nature,  can  be  seen  and  dismissed  with  a  swift  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  two  men  who  stand  preeminently  as  his  spon- 
sors, to  whom  so  much  of  the  'disaster  '  of  Poe's  life  is  directly 
traced,  through  whom  the  disastrous  spiritual  evolution  came 
naturally  about.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  reign  of  the  bad  angels 
overlooked  in  such  an  elaborate  criticism  as  that  of  Hamilton 
Mabie.  It  savors  too  much  of  patronizing  pharisaism  to  talk  easily 
of  Poe's  sins  as  the  cause,  and  his  sorrows  as  the  penalty  of  his 
sins.  Oh,  this  is  cheap  morality  and  a  false  philosophy  of  life  ! 
A  man  of  pure  genius,  an  all-soul  flame  has  a  hard  time  in  this 
world  at  its  very  best.  When  you  think  what  New  York  was  when 
Poe  glided  through  it ;  it  was  Israfel  in  Vanity  Fair.  Think  of 
Poe  dashing  out  of  Griswold's  office  and  butting  up  against  such 
editors  as  Greeley  and  Bennett  or  Coleman  !  Think  of  him  trying  to 
be  his  own  publisher,  with  the  venomous  rivalry  of  Griswold  and 
the  strenuous  rivalry  of  the  robust  men  that  fought  their  way 
through  the  muck  and  the  murk  of  the  rising  but  terribly  ridden 
and  misguided  community  !  If  you  say  it  was  Poe's  sin  that  made 
it  necessary  to  toil  in  Fordham  and  then  plod,  often  afoot,  to  Print- 
ing House  Square  to  get  the  poor  pay  that  fed  his  suffering  wife, 
you  are  false  to  him  and  to  his  environment.  For  Poe,  after  Allan 
had  spoiled  his  habits  and  Griswold  had  roused  his  intemperate 
pride,  there  was  no  resource  but  this  solitary  starvation." 


YOUTHFUL  RELIGIOUS  DECISIONS.— Because  a  boy  or  girl 
during  the  period  of  adolescence  knows  nothing  of  "the  great  his- 
toric, critical,  and  philosophic  controversies,"  it  is  a  folly,  says 
the  Chicago  Interior,  to  say  he  or  she  is  "incompetent  to  make  a 
choice  between  religion  and  irreligion."  "One  does  not  need  to 
be  a  Burbank  to  know  a  Delaware  grape  from  a  frost-grape,  or  a 
wild  'crab'  from  a  Northern  Spy."  Reasoning  by  analogy  for 
the  case  it  has  to  prove,  this  journal  points  out,  that  when  a  bank 
with  a  hundred  millions  of  capital  and  deposits  loaned  out  looks 
for  a  president,  they  find  a  man  who  as  a  boy  had  a  "natural  bent 
for  finance  "  and  who  "  was  a  messenger  at  twelve  and  a  bookkeeper 


at  fifteen."     The  case  of  adolescent  decisions  is  further  dealt  with 

as  follows  : 

"Young  men  who  are  to  make  anything  of  their  life-work  ordi- 
narily have  chosen  their  vocations  long  before  they  have  bought  a 
razor.  Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  a  Putnam  leaves  his  plow 
to  become  a  successful  commander  in  the  field,  but  the  men  who 
led  the  Federal  Army  of  two  million  to  its  final  conquests  in  the 
great  Civil  War  were  men  who  chose  to  be  soldiers  before  they  had 
discarded  their  roundabouts.  The  average  age  at  which  a  lad  joins 
the  church  is  perhaps  sixteen,  but  before  he  has  decided  to  take 
that  step  he  has  in  all  probability  decided  every  other  question  of 
vital  bearing  upon  his  future  career  unless  we  except  marriage,  and 
often  he  has  settled  that  also. 

"  If  it  is  true  that  'very  few  men  over  forty  are  converted,'  it  is 
equally  true  that  very  few  men  over  forty  change  their  business 
calling  or  revolutionize  their  social  relations.  The  man  can  not  flit 
from  tree  to  tree.  He  is,  once  planted,  bedded  in  the  soil  not  only 
by  one  central  taproot  but  by  a  thousand  rootlets,  each  in  itself 
insignificant  perhaps,  but  all  together  able  to  resist  a  cyclone. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  Esau  lived  to 
realize  what  a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself  when  he  'sold  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,'  but  he  never  found  a  time  when  he 
could  break  away  from  the  life  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself 
in  his  wayward  youth." 


FOR  AN   UNMARRIED  CLERGY 

LAST  week  we  published  the  protest  of  a  clergyman  against 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  young  ministers  to  induce 
them  to  marry.  This  writer,  tho  anonymous,  seemed  to  represent 
the  more  evangelical  denominations.  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee), speaking  for  the  Episcopal  denomination,  declares  that 
there  is  in  the  ministry  "a  larger  proportion  of  married  clergy  than 
the  needs  of  the  Church  require."  From  this  there  seems  to  follow 
the  conclusion  that  "what  the  Church  needs  is  a  greater  number  of 
clergy  who  are  willing  to  remain  unmarried,  probably  for  their  life- 
times." The  writer  comes  down  to  even  more  definite  statement 
than  this  and  affirms  that  "when  American  churchmen  become 
broad  enough  to  study  Church  history  in  its  true  significance,  they 
can  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  real  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
for  three  thousand  monks  and  six  thousand  sisters  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  married  clergy."  On  the  question  of  married  or 
unmarried  clergy  we  read  : 

"The  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  has  been  treated  too 
largely  from  wrong  standpoints.  It  is,  with  us,  largely  an  eco- 
nomic problem ;  but  some  help  may,  notwithstanding,  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  other  lands.  Because  Rome 
desires  only  a  celibate  priesthood  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
desire  only  a  married  priesthood.  It  is  because  we  have  an  over- 
preponderance  of  the  latter  that  most  of  our  present  troubles  with 
the  supply  and  the  support  of  the  ministry  have  come  about.  We 
believe  the  married  clergy  will  be  among  the  first  to  recognize  this. 
The  Greek  Church  treats  the  matter  better  than  do  either  Romans 
or  Anglicans.  A  married  (secular)  clergy  and  an  unmarried  (mon- 
astic) clergy  divide  the  work  between  them  ;  and  marriage  is  not 
permitted  after  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  That  is  to  say,  a 
candidate  must  settle  his  domestic  affairs  before  he  is  ordained, 
and  determine  in  advance  which  branch  of  the  ministry  he  is  to 
enter.  It  may  be  the  enunciation  of  a  'counsel  of  perfection  '  to 
suggest  that  this  latter  limitation  be  introduced  among  us,  altho 
modern  Anglicans  appear  to  present  the  only  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  which  priests  are  permitted  to  marry 
after  ordination,  and  we  suspect  that  ultimately  the  Anglican 
churches  will  come  to  this  position.  An  unmarried  priest,  not  a 
member  of  a  religious  order,  works,  among  us,  with  a  severe  handi- 
cap. Where  he  would  be  the  spiritual  guide  and  father  to  his 
flock,  he  is,  to  the  unmarried  women,  only  a  possible  suitor.  The 
contingency  of  his  possible  marriage  must  limit  his  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  many  ways.  His  handicap  does  not  end  until  he  is  married, 
or  profest  in  a  religious  order.  But  apart  from  that — and  we  do 
not  question  the  right  of  national  churches  to  modify  disciplinary 
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earning — the  Creek  example  of  perhaps  half  the  clergy  remaining 
unmarried  illustrates  to  us  what  would  probably  be  the  true  solu- 
tion of  our  own  present  difficulties.  This  Church  normally  re- 
quires lit  least  as  »id)iy  unmarried  as  married  priests  * 


WORLD-WIDE  REVIVAL 

AFTER  finishing  the  Boston  campaign  that  is  now  in  progress 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  is  to  start  on  a  journey  of 
world-wide  evangelism.  The  method  by  which  they  will  work  is 
called  the  "simultaneous  revival"  which  was  first  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Pittsburg  six  years  ago  and  continued  in  many  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  campaign  now  on  in  Bos- 
ton is  said  to  employ  one  hundred  evangelists  and  pastors  in  assist- 
ing Dr.  Chapman.  Each  district  has  a  special  soloist  and  choir, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  an  unusual   number  of  voices 


Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey ;  Mrs.  Alexander,  Robert  Harkness,  composer 
of  Gospel  hymns,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Asher,  the  'saloon 
evangelists.1  The  latter  will  take  with  them  the  little  organ  which 
was  presented  to  them  by  the  saloon  men  of  Minneapolis.  It  is  a 
small  hand  affair,  which  they  can  carry  through  the  streets.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ford  C.  Ottman,  an  evangelist,  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  party. 

"  Various  missionary  boards  will  be  represented  in  this  move- 
mint,  but  particularly  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  Dr. 
Chapman  is  national  corresponding  secretary  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  work,  hwwever,  is 
non-sectarian  in  character. 

"  In  the  old-fashioned  revival  in  the  days  of  Moody  and  Sankey, 
people  gathered  in  one  big  central  hall  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
from  S,ooo  to  10,000  people  were  attracted  to  the  services.  This 
simultaneous  campaign,  however,  is  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  Each 
city  visited  will  be  divided  into  sections,  with  an  evangelist  or 
helper  for  each  section.  All  the  churches,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  other  Christian  organizations  will  prepare 
months  ahead  for  the  evangelists  and  work  with 
them  when  they  arrive.  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Alexander  will,  of  course,  conduct  the  great  central 
meeting  in  the  city  hall  or  auditorium  in  each 
place,  but  other  evangelists  and  pastors  will  hold 
similar  services  at  the  same  hour.  In  the  saloons, 
or  in  jails  or  penitentiaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asher  will 
hold  services. 

"The  campaign  will  not  only  be  an  impetus  to 
Christian  churches  in  the  Orient,  but  will  extend  the 
gospel  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  never 
heard  the  Word.  In  Hongkong  alone  more  young 
men  pass  in  and  out  than  in  any  port  on  the  globe, 
and  to  most  of  them  the  Christian  religion  probably 
will  be  a  new  topic." 


BIBLICAL  ART  OF  AN  AFRO- 
AMERICAN 


T 


THE   TWO    DISCIPLES    AT    EMMAUS. 

This  painting  by  Henry  O.  Tanner,  son  of  a  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  is  owned 
by  the  French  Government  and  belongs  in  the  Luxembourg  collection.  Mr.  Tanner,  who  is  of 
the  African  race,  is  thus  honored  with  Sargent  and  'Whistler. 


in  his  central  choir.  Nearly  all  the  churches  of  Boston  are  actively 
helping.  'The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston) 
has  this  statement : 

"The  fight  is  on.     After  weeks  of  agitation  and  provision,  the 

Church  forces  of  Boston  have  united  with  the  Chapman* Alexander 

corps   in   an   attack   upon    the  city's   Indifferent  and  unchurched. 

dozen  OUtpostS  and  a  central  base  of  operations  describe  the 

of  the  battle  area;  and  among  the  twenty -five  division  lead* 

rregationalists.    The  first  meetings  were  held 

on  tin-  evening  Oi  January  26  in  these  outlying  groups,  and  the  fol- 
lowing noon.  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Alexander  began  the  central 

DgS  with  a  monster  mass  meeting  in   Tremont  Temple.      Up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  interest  aroused   by   the   simul- 

is  method  has  shown  no  signs  of  flagging.    The  attendance 
illj   increasing,  showing  in  the  districts  from 
600  to  1,200  at  the  evenin  .  and  at  the  Tremont  Temple 

meetings  ovei  fl  at  ions." 

The  New  York  /  vening  Post  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  contemplated  n  vival  journey  to  begin  March  2 1 1 

"'rii<  itinerary  includes  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Europe.  In  the  party  will  be  Charles  M.  Alex- 
ander, the  singing  evangelist,  who  toured  the  world  with  the  Rev. 


HERE  is  a  kind  of  realism  in  Mr.  Henry  O. 
Tanner's  religious  pictures  that  is  thought 
to  place  him  in  a  class  almost  by  himself  among 
the  moderns.  His  work  differs  from  the  archeologi- 
cal  reconstructions  of  Tissot,  as  Mr.  Cortissoz  points 
out  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  also  from  those 
moderns  who  have  "sought  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures in  paintings  based  largely  on  the  aspect  of  life 
at  the  present  time."  Such  painters  as  von  Uhde, 
who  have  "placed  the  Savior  among  modern  peas- 
ants," or  Beraud,  who  has  "introduced  him  into  a 
company  of  fashionable  Parisians,"  leave  the  "im- 
pression of  somehow  forcing  the  note,  of  building  up  their  scenes 
in  a  fictitious  manner."  Mr.  Tanner,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits 
"an  artless  simplicity."  He  seems  able,  we  are  told,  "to  project 
himself  back  into  the  past  and  to  paint  religious  subjects  real- 
istically," making  his  "appeal  on  broad  human  grounds,  painting 
his  sacred  figures  simply  as  men  and  women  moving  against  their 
natural  background."     The  writer  adds  : 

"He  does  this,  too,  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  high 

associations  of  his  material.  There  is  no  want  of  dignity  In  his 
work.  I  le  states  the  truth  in  a  large  if  not  precisely  noble  manner. 
Looking  at  his  pictures,  you  feel  that  thus  indeed  may  this  or  that 
Biblical  episode  have  occurred,  made  Impressive  by  the  nature  ol 
lion  involved  and  illuminated  by  no  supernatural  rays,  but 
just  the  familiar  light  of  Palestine.  Rarely,  In  anything  that  he 
has  done,  is  there  a  hint  of  shrewd  Stage  management." 

Much  attention   has   been   attracted  to   Mr.  Tanner's  work   by  a 

recent  exhibition  held  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  a  visit  to 
his  native  country.     In  The  Westminster  (Philadelphia)  the  Rev. 

Charles  B.  Mitchell  writes  an  appreciation  of  this  exhibition, 
which  contained  not  only  pictures  of  biblical  subjects,  but  records 
ol  the  artist's  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land.     "The  scenes  of  sacred 
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history  seem  to  have  made  such  a  deep  impression,"  this  writer 
observes,  "that  for  a  time  the  events  themselves  occupied  a  sec- 
ondary place  in  Mr.  Tanner's  interest."  "  It  was  as  if  Mr.  Tanner 
had  walked  abroad  at  night,  over  the  hills  around  Jerusalem,  and 
dreamed  of  the  events  of  long  ago,  and  put  his  dreams  on  canvas." 
The  picture  called  "Christ  and  Nicodemus"  is  instanced  as  show- 
ing the  beginning  of  Mr.  Tanner's  "  escape  from  the  fascination  of 
the  land."     Mr.  Mitchell  goes  on  to  describe  it : 

"  The  scene  is  on  a  housetop  ;  Jerusalem,  painted  on  the  spot,  is 
the  immediate  background  ;  but  the  environment  no  longer  domi- 
nates. The  human,  the  religious  interest,  has  achieved  indepen- 
dence at  last.  There  are  only  two  figures  in  the  picture.  Nico- 
demus is  the  aged  scholar,  bent,  gray,  timid,  inquiring,  open  to 
new  light  and  yet  so  deeply  convinced  of  human  fallibility  that  he 
fears  to  follow  what  seems  to  be  the  light.  The  combination  of 
the  earnestness  of  a  profoundly  religious  temperament  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness and  hesitancy  of  the  man  of  culture  were  perhaps  never 
more  perfectly  exprest  than  in  the  very 
pose  of  Nicodemus.  Jesus  sits  on  the 
battlement,  facing  Nicodemus  and 
the  spectator,  talking  earnestly.  He 
is  the  mystic,  the  enthusiast,  the 
dreamer,  speaking  to  the  deep  central 
heart  of  the  man.  His  brow  is  high, 
nose  long,  beard  so  heavy  and  dark 
that  it  hides  entirely  the  mouth  and 
chin — a  unique  type  of  Christ  —  but 
his  eyes  are  the  most  noticeable  ele- 
ment in  his  face.  They  are  deep,  and 
yet  they  fairly  burn.  The  effect  is 
that  of  a  pair  of  search-lights.  You 
feel,  as  you  study  them,  that  he  is 
looking  Nicodemus  through  and 
through,  and  yet  he  sees  beyond  Nico- 
demus into  the  infinite.  In  those  eyes 
Mr.  Tanner  has  painted  the  Christ 
'who  needed  not  that  any  testify  of 
man,  for  he  himself  knew  what  was  in 
man.'  I  almost  feared,  as  I  stood  before 
the'picture,  that  he  might  look  my  way. 

"Mr.  Tanner  remarked  to  me  that 
his  conception  of  Christ  had  changed 
somewhat  in  the  five  years  between  the 
'Christand  Nicodemus'  andthe'Christ 
Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,'  owned 
and  loaned  by  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker 
'much  less  materialistic' 

"  But  whatever  one  may  think  or  feel  about  Mr.  Tanner's  con- 
ception of  Christ,  no  one  can  dispute  the  intense  dramatic  power 
of  the  picture.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  superior,  in  this  respect,  to 
anything  else  Mr.  Tanner  has  ever  painted.  Six  of  the  disciples 
sit  in  a  row,  back  to  the  wall,  facing  the  on-looker.  Christ  kneels 
before  them,  with  the  foot  of  the  second  in  the  basin,  and  the  towel 
in  one  hand,  as  he  glances  up  from  his  work  to  say  something  to 
the  fourth.  A  lamp,  held  just  back  of  Christ,  throws  a  bright  light 
on  the  faces  of  the  disciples,  and  shows  the  Master  in  silhouette. 
One  can  only  wonder  how  the  disciple  Christ  is  addressing  ever 
got  in  among  the  apostles.  He  sits  there  impassive  as  a  graven 
image,  his  coarse  hands  clasped  over  his  stomach,  almost  leering 
at  Jesus  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  is  the  'practical  man' ; 
that  stands  out  all  over  him,  in  every  line  of  form  and  figure  ;  and, 
sitting  face  to  face  with  Christ,  he  sees  no  beauty  in  him  that  he 
should  desire  or  admire  him.  You  feel  that  when  his  turn  comes 
he  will  let  Christ  wash  his  feet  and  laugh  at  him  for  doing  so. 

"This  disciple  in  Mr.  Tanner's  picture  is  almost  a  caricature, 
but  the  caricature  would  represent  a  distinctive  modern  type. 
There  is  a  man  in  our  modern  civilization — he  may  be  a  church- 
member — who  bows  to  the  name  but  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
moral  ideals  of  Christ.  He  regards  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
thoroughly  'unpractical.'  He  says  that  'business  is  business,  and 
business  and  religion  have  nothing  in  common,'  and,  after  going 
to  church  on  Sunday,  robs  the  widow  and  orphan  on  Monday, 
bribes  legislators  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  through  the  week,  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction  of  conscience.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  somehow  Mr.  Tanner  got  hold  of  this  man  and  persuaded  him 
to  sit  as  the  model  for  that  fourth  disciple." 


Mr.  Tanner's  largest  canvas,  "  behold  tin  bridegroom  Cometh," 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Joseph  in  The  Christian  Herald 
(New  York): 

"  It  is  ten  feet  high  by  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  admirably  arranged.  The  background  is  spacious, 
picturesque,  and  suggestive  of  the  festal  occasion.  The  crier  is 
vociferously  heralding  the  approach  of  the  nuptial  procession, 
whose  presence  is  made  known  by  the  light  in  the  distance.  The 
virgins  are  in  the  foreground.  Their  faces  are  a  study  in  expres- 
sion and  character.  Gaiety  and  sadness,  delight  and  despair, 
expectation  and  disappointment  are  shown  in  contrast  in  the  counte- 
nances, and  demeanor  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  A  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy is  shown  by  two  of  the  fortunate  ones  for  the  fate  of  their 
sisters  in  dismay.  One  in  the  group  on  the  right  is  holding  cut  her 
lamp,  so  that  it  may  help  the  flickering  light  of  her  companion  in 
distress.  On  the  left  is  another  on  her  knees;  her  well-trimmed 
lamp  is  beside  her,  while  she  is  trying  to  help  her  distracted  sister 


BEHOLD,   THE   BRIDEGROOM   COMETH. 


From  a  painting  by  Henry  O.  Tanner. 

The  faces  of  the  virgins  are  "  a  study  in  expression  and  character."     "  The  artist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 

parable  and  his  painting  is  a  strong  sermon." 


•  It  has  become, '  he  said, 


who  is  seated,  even  at  the  risk  of  missing  the  festivity  herself. 
The  artist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  parable,  and  his  painting  is 
a  strong  sermon." 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  painter's 
career : 

"  Henry  Ossawa  Tanner  is  a  native  American,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  T.  Tanner,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  born  in  1859.  He  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  under  Thomas  Eakins.  For  three  years  he  taught 
art  at  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  showed  such  great  talent 
that  a  few  friends  encouraged  him  to  go  abroad.  With  their  finan- 
cial assistance  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin  Constant.  From 
1896,  when  his  paintings  received  honorable  mention  in  the  French 
Salons,  up  to  the  time  that  the  French  Government  purchased  two 
of  his  paintings  for  the  Luxembourg,  his  career  has  been  a  series 
of  successes.  He  has  won  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
and  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901 ;  also  the  Walter  Lippin- 
cott  Prize,  Philadelphia,  in  1900,  and  the  Harris  Prize  of  Chicago. 
His  paintings  enrich  the  Wilstach  Collection,  Philadelphia:  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg;  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts-,  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  has  settled  in  Paris  for 
professional  purposes,  and  is  there  held  in  the  highest  honor  by 
his  fellow  craftsmen  and  the  art-loving  public.  His  two  paint- 
ings which  have  been  purchased  by  the  French  Government  for 
the  Luxembourg  collection  are  entitled  'The  Resurrection  of  Laz- 
arus' and  'The  Two  Disciples.'  Here  he  is  found  in  the  company 
of  distinguished  American  artists,  among  them  Whistler  and 
Sargent." 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  IN  EARTHQUAKE  ZONES 

THE  proper  method  of  construction  and  the  best  materials  to 
st  earthquake  shocks  have  been  subjects  of  discussion 
for  many  years,  and  the  recent  great  earthquake  season  through 
which  we  have  been  passing,  and  which  counts  among  its  victims 
San  Francisco,  Valparaiso,  Jamaica,  and  the  Italian  cities,  empha- 
:  lie  value  of  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  An  article 
contributed  to  U Illustration  (Paris,  January  9)  sets  forth  the 
al  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Its  author,  Mr.  F. 
Honore*,  says  : 

"To  determine  the  best  conditions  of  resistance  to  earth  move- 
ments, it  is  indispensable  to  know  well  the  forms  and  phases  of 
these  movements.  The  greater  degree  of  perfection  of  seismo- 
graphs has  enabled  us    to   register   mathematically  the  slightest 
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PORTIONS   OF  EARTHQUAKE   CURVES   OHTAINEI)   IN    HARD   AND 
SOFT  GROUND  AT    TOKYO,  MAY  3,   1884. 

shocks  ;  the  various  effects  of  the  cataclysms  have  been  demon- 
strated and  analyzed  with  rigorous  methods;  finally,  the  Japanese 
have  invented  a  'shock-table,'  that  is,  an  apparatus  supporting  a 
masonry  model  of  great  size,  which  they  cause  to  sustain  shocks 
of  variable  intensity  and  speed.  Thanks  to  thousands  of  observa- 
tions, and  also  to  the  experimental  verification  of  data  furnished 
by  calculation,  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  obtain  a  few  principles 
of  security  which  we  shall  now  examine  briefly 

"The  question  first  presents  itself,  how,  in  a  region  exposed  by 
its  geographical  situation,  to  shocks  of  earthquake,  shall  we  choose 
the  least  dangerous  sites  ?  Observation  teaches  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  soft  and  non-coherent  soils  are  more  dangerous  than 
compact  and  strong  ground,  altho  certain  particular  cases  have 
given  reason  to  affirm  the  contrary. 

"The  curves  shown  herewith,  obtained  in  Tokyo  on  May  3,  1884, 
show  the  unequal  violence  of  oscillations  imprest  on  different  kinds 
of  ground.  Along  this  line  the  official  investigation  of  the  San- 
Francisco  disaster  has  brought  out  the  considerable  influence  of 
the  site  on  the  damage  done,  and  the  commission  has  given  the 
following  scale,  in  the  order  of  in- 
■  1 

"  1.    i  ■  Oil  tin-  slope  of  a  hill. 

"  J.      Valleys     between     tile     spill  s    of 

hills,    tilled   little   by   little   with  the 
natui  ol  the  bIo] 

"  |.  Artificial  ground  made  by  fill- 
ing in. 
"  In    short,    buildings    should    be 
d  only  o  ;  lund.    The 

..11  .,1  tiw    streets  i 
the  most     [req 

quake   \\,i\, 

"But  it  I  .III  ll"t   lie 

ei.il  cities  should    1"-  built   on   hills 
1  ather  than  on  plain 
pends  "ii  1  in  umstani 
and  on  topographic 


peculiarities,  forming  a  complex  whole.  Altho  plains  are  gen- 
erally more  shaken  than  mountains,  it  is  because  they  are  oftener 
of  soft  ground." 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  structure  of  buildings,  the  writer 
notes  that  two  systems  prevail  :  supple  and  light  constructions, 
more  or  less  elastic,  which  have  been  recommended  from  the  most 
ancient  times  :  and  solid  and  compact  edifices  whose  methods  of 
construction  earthquake  experts  have  not  yet  finished  studying. 
Of  these  he  says : 

"The  traditional  house  of  the  Japanese  artizan  resists  earthquake 
shocks  less  than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  often  displaced,  over- 
turned, more  or  less  deformed  or  dislocated.  Its  great  lightness 
and  simplicity  make  its  loss,  of  course,  as  small  and  as  tolerable 
as  possible  for  its  owner,  but  this  kind  of  architecture  serves  only 
for  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor. 

•'Alter  a  long  study,  the  Japanese  committee  has  worked  out 
types  of  wooden  construction,  of  which  we  show  a  model  herewith. 
...  It  has  been  attempted  to  secure  great  cohesion  and  mutual 
strengthening  of  elements,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  resistance  to 
(lel.ii  niation,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  wood 

"  Let  us  now  examine  buildings  made  of  heavy  materials.  A 
wall  is  destroyed  in  two  distinct  ways  :  by  cracking  or  by  over- 
turning, according  as  the  shock  reaches  it  at  its  side  or  at  its  foot. 
.  .  .  We  may  guard  against  both  by  giving  walls  the  greatest 
possible  cohesive  strength.  Here  we  must  consider  two  elements 
— profile  and  materials. 

"  According  to  the  calculations  of  Omori  .  .  .  we  should  give  to 
walls  a  parabolic  outline,  which  gives  them  equal  resistance  to 
overturning  at  all  heights.  A  small  observatory  at  Tokyo,  built 
on  this  principle,  has  resisted  well,  and  many  Japanese  bridges 
are  built  on  parabolic  piles  ;  but  this  style  is  not  generally  adapt- 
able  

"  Pounal  asserts  that  the  Roman  monuments  owe,  in  great  part, 
their  preservation,  after  centuries  of  earthquake,  to  the  fact  that 
their  foundations  are  on  solid  rock.  Japanese  experiments  confirm 
this,  for  it  has  been  noted  that  the  seismic  movement  is  notably 
greater  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  at  the  bottom  of  wells  10 
to  25  feet  deep.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  make  deep  and  solid 
foundations  and  to  remove  the  adjacent  earth  so  that  it  can  not 
transmit  vibration  to  the  wall. 

"As  for  materials,  cut  stone  is  dangerous  ;  .  .  .  the  Japanese  ex- 
perts recommend  channeled  brick  fitting  into  each  other  ;  but  the 
difference  in  density  and  weight  between  the  bricks  and  the  mortar 
tends  to  break  them  up  under  shock.  Metallic  bands  are  objection- 
able for  the  same  reason." 

What  then  shall  be  used  ?  The  answer,  according  to  Mr.  Honore4, 
is — reenforced  concrete.  He  notes  that  as  long  ago  as  1 
French  engineer,  Lecasse,  announced  that  the  ideal  building  in  an 
earthquake  country  should  be  monolithic — rigid  and  heavier  at 
base  than  at  top  altho  not  devoid  of  elasticity.  Reenforced  con- 
crete fulfils  these  conditions  exactly  and  recent  earthquakes. 
especially  in  San  Francisco,  have  confirmed  Lecasse's  opinion." 
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WATER-PURIFICATION   BY  OZONE 

ALTHO  widely  known  in  Europe,  the  purification  of  water  by 
ozone  lias  made  little  headway  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  operation.  This  obstacle  has  now  been  largely  re- 
moved by  improvements  in  the  machinery.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hart  tells 
in  754*  Electrical  Review  (Chicago.  January  9)  of  a  small  plant 
installed  in  the  town  of  Lindsay,  Ontario,  where  1,500,000  gallons 


descent  into  the  glass  sterilizer  where  the  ozone  ascends  in  millions 
of  minute  bubbles,  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  every  particle 
of  the  water  and  completely  destroys  all  the  disease-producing 
bacteria  contained  in  the  water.  The  ozonized  water  then  finds 
an  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  sterilizer  and  may  be  conducted  into  any 
suitable  storage-receptacle  for  future  use. 

"The  reason  for  this  destruction  of  the  bacteria  by  the  ozone  is 
very  simple.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  bodies  of  bacteria  show 
that  they  are  made  up  of  about  84  percent,  of  water  and  16  per 
cent,  of  solids.  Of  these  solids  more  than  half  is 
made  up  of  carbon.  The  strong  affinity  of  oxygen 
for  carbon  is  well  known.  Ozone,  being  a  concen- 
trated form  of  oxygen,  has  an  even  greater  affinity 
for  carbon  ;  and  the  moment  a  bacillus  comes  in 
contact  with  a  bubble  of  ozonized  air  the  carbon  of 
its  body  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  bacillus  is 
consumed  as  completely  as  if  it  had  touched  a  flame. 
Indeed,  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  combus- 
tion. Just  as  tho  burnt  up  nothing  remains  of  the 
bodies  of  the  bacteria  but  carbonic-acid  gas  which 
partially  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  passes 
off  into  the  air,  and  is  partially  taken  up  by  the 
water.  This  gives  to  it  its  brightness  and  pleasant 
taste." 


THE    PURIFYING-PLANT    AT  LINDSAY,  ONT. 

The  first  municipal  ozone-purification  plant  on  this  continent.     It  purifies  1,500,000  gallons 
of  water  daily  at  a  cost  of  51  cents  a  million. 


a  day  are  purified  at  an  initial  cost  of  $7,000,  with  the  expenditure 
of  not  more  than  ten  horse-power.  The  ozone,  as  is  customary  in 
all  processes  of  this  kind,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  high- 
tension  electric  discharge  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  the  air  is 
handled  and  comprest  to  deprive  it  partially  of  its  moisture  entirely 
by  the  action  of  the  flowing  water  itself.  The  compression  takes 
place  in  an  underground  chamber  into  which  the  air  is  forced  by 
the  aspirating  action  of  the  rushing  current,  and  it  is  then  sent 
through  the  ozonizers  under  pressure  and  forced  into  the  water  to 
do  its  work  of  oxidizing  impurities  and  killing  harmful  germs. 
Says  Mr.  Hart : 


HOW  CONCRETE  BRIDGES  MAY  FAIL— Ap- 
parently concrete,  popular  as  it  is,  does  not  always 
meet  with  success  as  a  constructive  material.  High- 
way bridges  with  steel  trusses  and  reenforced-con- 
crete  floor-slabs  have  been  built  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  last  few  years.  The  solid  floor  has 
notable  advantages  in  permanence,  rigidity,  and  re- 
duction of  vibration,  but  the  dead  load  is  greater, 
so  that  overloading  must  be  avoided.  Says  En- 
gineering' News  (New  York,  December  31)  in  an 

editorial  on  this  subject : 
"Several  recent  accidents  .  .  .  point  out  a  danger,  peculiar  to 

this  type  of  bridge,  which  must  be  guarded  against  if  the  type  is 


"This  development  is  of  especial  interest  to  small  electric-power 
plants,  since  it  offers  a  new  field  for  development  and  consumption 
of  power  in  small  units  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in  conjunction 
with  the  water-works  system.  Practically  no  water-works  is  too 
small  to  install  such  a  plant,  and,  while  the  current  consumption 
is  small,  it  is,  as  a  general  thing,  absolutely  continuous  and  would 
naturally  be  obtained  from  the  lighting  service  of  the  town  in  pref- 
erence to  the  installation  of  an  individual  plant  for  this  purpose. 
Its  development  in  this  country,  however,  is  only  in  its  inception, 
but  the  general  use  of  ozone  for  a  number  of  purifying  purposes 
has  received  a  tremendous  impetus  by  virtue  of  this  development 
and  practical  application." 

The  process  is  described  in  more  detail  in  another  article  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  illustration,  direct  or  alternating 
current  (usually  of  no  volts)  is  taken  from  the  ordinary  electric- 
light  circuit  and  by  a  transformer  is  stept  up  to  about  8,000  volts. 
This  high  voltage  produces  in  the  ozonizer,  a  box  containing  alter- 
nate plates  of  aluminum  and  micanite,  a  silent  electric  discharge, 
converting  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air  drawn  through  the  ozonizer 
into  ozone. 

"The  water  to  be  treated  flows,  under  its  own  pressure,  from  the 
city  mains  through  the  pipe  to  its  highest  point,  and  in  descending 
the  water  draws  the  ozone,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  from  the 
ozonizer,  the  water  and  ozone  thoroughly  commingling.  This 
action  is  constant  during  the  progress  of  the  water  in  its  downward 
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SMALL    WATER-PURIFYING    PLANT. 

This  little  plant  will  purify  4,000  gallons  of  water  a  day. 
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CopjrlghUd,  1  »•!•-.  by  the  Pictorial  Na 


LOOKING    OUT    TO    SKA  OVER 

I';irt  of  the  Ancon  hospital  buildings  are  seen  on  the  left,  and  beyond  them,  the  Tivoli  hotel.     To  the  right  of  the  center,  i 


to  prove  satisfactory.  We  refer  to  the  possibility  that  the  struc- 
ture may  be  overloaded  by  excessive  thickness  of  concrete  or  mac- 
adam or  both.  Within  less  than  three  months,  two  new  bridges 
collapsed  from  this  cause.  One  was  not  yet  completed,  the  con- 
crete work  being  still  in  progress;  the  other  had  been  completed 
only  a  short  time.  The  second  of  the  two  cases,  the  more  inter- 
esting of  the  two,  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows  :  the  plans 
specified  a  concrete  floor  six  inches  thick,  but  the  company's  erect- 
ing foreman,  in  the  laudable  desire  to  do  a  specially  good  job,  put 
on  more  concrete  than  called  for,  making  the  floor  at  least  eight 
inches  thick  on  the  average.  Thus,  when  the  bridge  company 
turned  over  the  bridge  to  the  authorities,  it  already  had  an  excess 
of  weight  amounting  to  20  or  25  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor. 
Then  came  the  town  authorities  with  their  road  gang,  to  put  on 
gravel  surfacing.  The  design  provided  for  three  inches  of  gravel  ; 
the  road  men  were  lavish  with  their  material,  however,  and  put  on 
an  extra  thickness,  crowning  up  to  about  12  inches  at  the  middle, 
and  thus  adding  40  pounds  unnecessary  load.  The  total  excess  of 
dead  weight  then  was  60  pounds  per  square  foot,  over  half  the  en- 
tire provision  for  live-load  (100  pounds  per  square  foot).  It  will  not 
be  surprizing  that  when  a  heavy  load  came  on,  the  bridge  fell  down. 
"To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  just  this  state  of  affairs  in  another 
case  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  make 
sure  that  the  annually  repeated  road-repair  work  will  not  result  in 
adding  quite  materially  to  the  load.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Customary  100-pound  live-load  provision  affords  only  a  small  mar- 
gin for  overweight;  an  extra  layer  of  stone  or  gravel  cuts  down 
the  live-load  capacity  very  quickly." 


CRITICISMS  OF   THE   PANAMA  CANAL 

^WO  books  in  definite  criticism  of  plans  and  methods  at  Panama 
-1  have  recently  appeared — one  by  an  American  engineer, 
Lindon  \V.  Bates,  and  one  by  a  Frenchman,  Philip  Bunau-Yarilla. 
From  a  review  of  these  in  Engineering  (London,  January  22)  we 
get  a  British  view  of  the  enterprise.  This  paper  thinks  we  are 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  criticism  of  the  project  has  fallen  to  men 
superior  to  the  usual  class  engaged  in  journalistic  disclosures. 
Our  critics  are  men  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
involved,  and  regarded  as  responsible  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
and  more  than  one  such  man,  our  English  reviewer  asserts,  has 
not  feared  to  draw  attention  publicly  to  what  he  considers  radical 
mistakes  at  Panama.  The  writer  in  Engineering  does  not  hesitate 
to  join  in  the  fray,  for  he  does  a  little  criticizing  on  his  own  ac- 
count, charging  that  the  later  efforts  of  the  French  company  were 
purposely  belittled  by  Americans  at  the  outset  of  our  regime,  in 
order  to  make  our  own  work  appear  more  difficult  and  more  praise- 
worthy.    To  quote : 

"The  chief  interest  in  both  Mr.  Bates's,  and  in  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla's,  book  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the  plans 
of  construction.  Both  have  much  to  criticize.  Both  ate  strongly 
opposed  to  the  85-foOt-level  project  with  locks  in  flight.      Both  are 

against  the  huge  (iatun  dam.      .Mr.   Hates   holds  that   the  under- 


THE    PAN  \M  \    I 
Tins  photograph  gives  .1  better  idea  oi  the  enoi  moua  ■  ope  of  the  undertaking  than  any  that  has  yet  aptieare 
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PANAMA     FROM  ANCON    HILL, 
xvoir,  completed  in  two  months.     At  the  extreme  right  are  the  islands  that  mark  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal. 


ground  flow  of  water  is  so  great  at  the  place  selected  for  this  dam 
that  under  the  great  working-head  percolation  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  its  destruction.  Altho  this  view  has  been  officially  contro- 
verted in  the  latest  annual  report,  it  is  mentioned  that  piling  is  to 
be  driven  to  curtain  off  the  ground  flow.  But  Mr.  Bates  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  borings  have  proved  the  main  under- 
ground channel  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  268  feet,  and  the  report 
does  not  contemplate  anything  more  than  piling  in  shallow  depths. 

"The  latest  report  also  states  that  during  the  year  with  which 
it  is  concerned  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  usable  length  of  the 
locks  to  1,000  feet,  and  their  width  to  no  feet.  When  the  total 
length  of  each  lock  was  given  as  900  feet,  Mr.  Bates  voiced  an  ap- 
peal for  a  usable  length,  and  margin,  of  1,000  feet.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment project  provided  a  width  of  90  feet,  Mr.  Bates  was  advo- 
cating 115  feet  width.  Similarly,  depth  has  been  increased  to  40 
feet,  a  figure  advocated  by  Mr.  Bates  for  a  long  time.  These  and 
other  changes  may  be  mere  coincidences,  but  they  at  least  serve 
to  show  that  many  of  Mr.  Bates's  arguments  are  reasonable. 

"Alterations  have  now  been  made  in  the  lock  arrangement  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal ;  and,  in  fact,  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  are 
changes  introduced,  until  many  of  the  chief  features  of  the  'Minor- 
ity's' original  scheme  are  now  wanting.  Whether  or  not  the  new 
commission  will  suggest  a  modification  of  the  whole  of  the  85-foot 
project  remains  to  be  seen.  A  public  protest  has  already  been 
lodged  by  M.  Bunau-Varilla  against  the  selection  of  the  new  com- 
missioners as  already  proved  to  be  prejudiced,  for  they  have,  appar- 
ently, all  exprest  views  in  favor  of  the  present  plans.  In  view  of 
the  changes  already  introduced  in  the  plans,  and  of  probable  diffi- 


culties of  the  future  unless  the  plans  are  still  further  modified,  Mr. 
Bates's  book  is  well  worth  reading,  as  is  also  that  compiled  by  M. 
Bunau-Varilla." 

THE  FASTING  FAD 

\\  WHENEVER  a  drug  or  a  method  is  found  beneficial  in  any 
*  *  case,  experience  seems  to  show  that  there  will  always 
arise,  sooner  or  later,  a  prophet  to  proclaim  that  this  drug  or  this 
method  is  a  cure-all.  Those  who  eat  too  much  (arid  their  name  is 
legion)  are  benefited  by  fasting,  and  so  we  might  have  expected 
voices  to  be  raised  in  advocacy  of  a  "  fasting  cure  "  for  all  ills.  In 
Good  Health  (January)  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  gives  some  reasons  to 
show  why  fasting  can  not  be  thus  universally  beneficial,  and  why 
it  may  even  be  injurious  and  dangerous.     Pie  says  : 

"  The  fasting  fad  is  growing.  Perhaps  it  is  not  doing  much  harm, 
as  on  the  whole  we  eat  far  too  much,  and  the  total  abstinence  of  a 
few  will  bring  the  average  amount  of  food  consumed  per  capita  a 
little  nearer  the  rational  standard.  But  many  spend  money  and 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  experienced,  only  to 
meet  disappointment  in  the  end.  I  am  constantly  meeting  patients 
who  have  fasted  one  to  four  weeks  without  experiencing  relief  of 
any  sort. 

"There  is  benefit  to  be  gained  by  fasting.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  there  are  some  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  may 
well  be  avoided  if  possible.     Hence  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  fast  as 
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itch  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  steam  shovels  and  railroad  trains  that  seem  almost  lost  in  it. 
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a  routine  measure  and  to  seek  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  by 
better  and  more  rational  means 

■  It  is  held  by  advocates  of  the  fasting-cure]  that  the  blood  be- 
comes impure  through  overfeeding,  and  that  hence  lasting  is  the 
rational  remedy.  This  theory  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  at  least  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  backed  up  by  either  authoritative 
laboratory  research  or  reliable  clinical  observations.  Such  sweep- 
ing generalizations  are  always  hazardous,  and  are  never  justifiable 
unless  warranted  by  wide  investigations  and  most  profound  re- 
search. 

"  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  the  blood  is  the  heating  agent  of  the 
body,  feeding  and  cleansing  the  tissues.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
blood  is  replenished  by  the  ingestion  of  food.  But  the  supposition 
that  fasting  is  the  only  means  of  purifying  the  blood  is  a  serious 
error.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  from  the  experience  of  fasters 
that  fasting  actually  increases  the  pollution  of  the  blood." 

In  fact,  the  fasting  cure  consists.  Dr.  Kellogg  assures  us,  in  pro- 
ducing acute  intestinal  poisoning  by  crippling  the  action  of  the 

intestines,  then  sitting  down  to  wait  until  the  body  in  some  way  or 
other  manages  to  overcome  the  obstacle.     He  goes  on  : 

"Think  of  waiting  for  forty  days  for  the  tongue  to  clear  off  and 
a  malodorous  condition  of  the  body  to  disappear.  By  proper 
management  of  the  antitoxic  method  of  diet  and  treatment  this 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  week  or  two  and  without  the  risks 
and  hardships  of  the  fasting  method.  The  number  of  cases  of 
'biliousness*  and  allied  maladies  cured  by  this  method  without 
fasting  is  many  thousand,  which  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  method. 

"The  object  claimed  for  the  fasting  method  is  that  it  cleanses 
the  body  and  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular,  by  withholding 
food  and  so  starving  out  the  germs. 

"  I'nfortunately  for  this  theory,  it  is  not  fully  supported  by  the 
facts.  The  truth,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  that  the  conditions 
are  made  more  favorable  for  intestinal  putrefaction  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  intestinal  secretions,  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  fruits,  the  starch  and  sugar  food  elements  which  hin- 
der putrefaction  and  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  cleansing  the 
intestine.  When  the  antiseptic  and  germicidal  properties  of  fruits 
were  unknown  and  the  antitoxic  properties  of  rice  and  other  cereals 
not  dreamed  of,  fasting  was  naturally  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
'biliousness  '  and  allied  conditions.  But  now  that  the  light  has 
come  and  a  better  method  has  been  worked  out,  why  should  we 
revive  this  ancient  and  clumsy  method  ?" 


"Perhaps  the  aeroplane  may  be  improved  until  it  will  balance 
automatically.  Some  inventors  are  claiming  that  this  can  be  done. 
The  men  who  take  to  the  flying-machine  now  will  get  the  satisfac- 
tion of  overcoming  these  difficulties  themselves.*' 


FLYING  FOR  FUN — The  hope  of  "conquering  the  air"  lies  in 
making  the  aeroplane  popular  for  sport,  says  a  contributor  to 
Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  January).     He  goes  on  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  see  the  beginning  of  its  use 
in  sport.  Popular  as  the  automobile  is,  there  are  always  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  try  something  else.  I  know  some  of  them 
personally.  They  are  already  talking  ol  going  into  aeroplaning, 
and  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprizing  to  see  fifty  or  a  hundred  machines 
in  use  over  the  country  next  fall. 

"Aeroplaning  is  particularly  and  exclusively  a  country  sport. 
It  is  impossible  to  fly  in  city  or  town,  leaving  danger  out  of  consid- 
eration, loi  .i  young  in. in  of  good  physique  and  nerve,  with  fair 
athletic  judgment  and  presence  of  mind,  the  aeroplane  offers  an 
opportunity  lor  recreation  that  has  just  enough  of  the  spice  of 
danger  and  the  very  maximum  of  the 'rapture  of  pursuing'  in  it. 

The  man  who  has  at  his  disposal  a  country   place  with  a  con 
able  stretch   of   nir.idow.  or   of   meadow  with  flat  fields  near  by  in 
which  he  can  make  a   --.He  landing,  can  learn   to  fly  in  a  short  time 
with  DOgreal  danger.      A  smooth  driveway  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  gives  an  ample  runway    for  the  Start,  Using  an  aeroplane  with 

fly  over  meadows  and  fields,  keeping 
Deal  the  ground,  and  nol  high  until  keeping  his  machine 

under  control  has  I"  to  him. 

"  He  will  find  flj  ing  Even  at  the  very  begin 

ning  the  sense  ol  restinj  or  thi  aii  »     l<  jrou  glide  over  It  is  one 

without  a  parallel.      Then,  when  little  puffs  ol  air  tip  your  machine 

and  you  must  balan.  i  wings,  there  is  another  opportunity 

ing  the  facultii  introl  that  the  athlete 

who  has  trained  his  nerves  and  n  ther  can  appreciate  to 

the  full.      Every  nerve  and  ever]   muscle  in  the  body  is  on  duty. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  GIVE  UP  STEAM? 

TI I E  R  E  is  a  general  impression  that  the  abandonment  of  steam 
in  favor  of  electric  traction,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  is 
an  unqualified  success.  So  it  is,  doubtless,  from  the  engineering 
standpoint,  and  from  that  of  public  comfort.  But  it  appears  to  be 
Otherwise  from  a  financial  standpoint — at  least,  so  we  are  assured 
by  Engineering  News  (New  York,  January  14).  Discussing  a 
statement  by  President  Mellen  to  the  effect  that  electric  traction 
is  more  expensive  than  steam,  that  paper  concludes  that  he  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  However  notable  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  the  achieve- 
ments in  electrification  of  the  terminal  lines  entering  the  Grand 
Central  Station  have  been,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  are 
not  highly  gratifying  from  an  investment  standpoint.  A  compari- 
son of  the  present  prices  of  New  York  Central  and  New  Haven 
stock  with  those  that  prevailed  before  the  transformation  to  elec- 
tric operation  was  undertaken,  is  not  a  strong  argument  for  the 
relegation  of  the  steam-locomotive  to  the  scrap-heap.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  had  become  a  neces- 
sity under  the  conditions  of  the  lines  terminating  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  ;  but  even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  some 
similar  necessity  should  be  well  established  before  railways  ter- 
minating in  other  cities  are  compelled  to  undertake  similar  enor- 
mous outlays. 

"The  idea  is  far  too  prevalent  with  the  public,  and  even  with 
some  of  the  bodies  which  have  been  given  legal  power  of  super- 
vision over  railway  companies,  that  any  expenditure  which  can  be 
forced  upon  the  railway  companies  is  so  much  gain  for  the  public. 
Never  was  there  a  more  absolute  fallacy.  In  the  long  run,  the 
cost  of  every  bit  of  railway  improvement  must  be  paid  for  by  those 
who  buy  tickets  and  ship  freight.  Economy  in  the  administration 
of  our  railways  is  just  as  important  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  as  if  the  railways  were  actually  under  government  owner- 
ship. 

"Admittedly,  there  is  a  certain  nuisance  inseparable  from  the 
operation  of  steam-locomotives  through  a  city,  particularly  when, 
as  too  frequently  is  still  the  case,  the  line  runs  through  streets  at 
grades  ;  but  in  dealing  with  such  cases  of  nuisance,  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  If  a 
change  involves  a  capital  expenditure  of  one  or  two  or  five  million 
dollars,  it  ought  to  be  well  established  that  proportionate  benefits 
are  to  result,  justifying  an  expenditure  of  such  a  large  amount." 

The  writer  will  not  even  admit  that  the  interest  of  the  traveling 
public  lies  entirely  with  electric  traction.  He  supposes,  l"i  ex- 
ample, that  the  desires  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington were  all  gratified,  and  trains  were  operated  within  their 
limits  solely  by  electric  locomotives.     To  quote  : 

"A  through  train  from  New  York  to  Washington  then  would 
start  out  with  an  electric  locomotive  from  the  New-York  terminal, 
would  change  to  a  steam-locomotive  in  the  outskirts  ot  Newark, 
would  change  to  an  electric  locomotive  as  it    neared  Philadelphia, 

would  again  change  to  a  steam-locomotive  as  it  passed  beyond  that 

city,  would  have  two  more  changes  on  either  side  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  final  one  as  it  approached  Washington.  In  other  words,  tor 
the  run  from  New  York  City  to  Washington,  six  changes  ol  loco- 
motives would  be  required.  liven  u ith  the  best  management  these 
half-dozen  changes  would  consume  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
time.    As  regards  the  operating-expense,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in 

mind  that  the  introduction  ot  electric  traction  on  a  short  section 
in  the  neighborhood  Ol  a  city  will  entail  increased  cost,  with  hardly 
any  offsetting  economies. 

"  It  will  be  said,  Of  course,  bv  electric  enthusiasts,  that  the  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  complete  equipment  of  the  line  for  rlcc- 

tric  Operation  throughout.      While  this  may  perhaps  come  in  time, 

there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  such  a  change  would  be  finan- 
cially practicable  or  desirable." 
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HOW  THE  BRITISH  REGARD  POE— AND 
AMERICA 

GOOD  may  have  come  out  of  Nazareth,  but  the  British  can  not 
understand  how  a  genius  like  Poe  could  have  come  out  of 
the  United  States.  America,  having-  long  accepted  rebuke  from 
foreign  sources  for  her  neglect  and  inappreciation  of  Poe,  has 
waited  to  learn  something  from  her  critics.  The  centenary  is 
rightly  the  occasion  for  the  concurrent  voice  to  make  itself  heard, 
and  the  foreign  press  have  naturally  accepted  the  opportunity. 
There  is  a  bewildering  display  in  the  English  journals  of  insolence, 
acrimony,  and  contradiction.  The  occasion  is  seized  not  so  much 
to  praise  poor  Poe  as  to  make  pitying  remarks  about  the  American 
people.  In  this  Mr.  (i.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  an  article  in  the  London 
Nation,  seems  to  be  the  most  outspoken.  His  motives,  however, 
.are  questioned  by  The  Academy,  with  whose  editor  Mr.  Shaw  lately 
had  a  heated  personal  controversy.  The  editor  of  The  Academy 
thinks  it  plain  that  Mr.  Shaw  can  have  had  neither  a  "literary 
motive,"  nor  a  "philosophical  motive,"  nor  a  "sociological  motive" 
in  writing  his  article.  He  wrote  it,  this  editor  implies,  to  adver- 
tise himself  in  America,  where  he  is  "  dear  to  the  cultivated,  enlight- 
ened, democratic  ring-tailed  American  "  as  the  "  guy  who  hoodooed 
Shakespeare."  Mr.  Shaw*s  chief  bid  for  notoriety  as  a  critic  of 
Poe  is  this  passage  in  his  article  in  The  Nation  : 

"There  was  a  time  when  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
birthplace  of  George  Washington,  seemed  the  natural  fatherland 
for  Poe.  Nowadays  the  thing  has  become  inconceivable.  No 
young  man  can  read  Poe's  works  without  asking  incredulously, 
'What  the  devil  is  he  doing  in  that  galley  ? ' 

"  America  has  been  found  out,  and  Poe  has  not.  That's  the  situ- 
ation. How  did  he  live  there — this  finest  of  fine  artists  ;  this  born 
aristocrat  of  letters  ?  Alas  !  He  did  not  live  there  ;  he  died  there 
and  was  duly  explained  away  as  a  drunkard  and  a  failure,  tho  it 
remains  open  to  question  whether  he  really  drank  as  much  in  his 
whole  lifetime  as  the  modern  successful  American  drinks  without 
comment  in  six  months. 

"  If  the  Judgment  Day  were  fixt  for  the  centenary  of  Poe's  birth 
there  are  among  the  dead  only  two  men  born  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  whose  plea  for  mercy  could  avert  a  prompt  sen- 
tence of  damnation  on  the  entire  nation  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  these  two  could  be  persuaded  to  pervert  eternal  justice  by 
uttering  it.     The  two  are,  of  course,  Poe  and  Whitman." 

The  Academy  goes  on  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Shaw  really  "believes 
that  his  article  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  a  serious  contribution  to 
criticism,  we  can  only  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  at  the 
end  of  his  own  pen  that  he  is  the  very  worst  critic  in  the  world." 

Even  the  London  Spectator  takes  Shaw  instead  of  Poe  as  its 
point  of  departure,  and  arrives  at  this  general  estimate  of  the 
"'greatest  American  literary  genius  "  : 

"  In  The  Nation  last  week  there  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  appears  to  be  much  surprized  that  Poe  should  have 
come  out  of  America,  as  tho  the  very  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  genius  did  not  at  once  deprive  us  of  all  ground  for  surprize  at 
its  conditions.  Why  should  not  Poe  come  from  Boston  as  well  as 
Shakespeare  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  Tennyson  from  Lincoln- 
shire, or  De  Quincey  from  Manchester?  But  America,  we  are 
told,  is  not  worthy  of  Poe,  and  only  two  men  born  since  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  could  avert  the  everlasting  condemnation 
•of  that  erring  country  if  they  could  and  would  speak  for  her.  One 
of  them  is  Poe  himself,  and  the  other  is  Whitman.  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  even  say  two  men  of  letters.  So,  because  Poe  is  insufficiently 
appreciated  in  America,  as  we  admit  he  is,  that  country — the  coun- 
try of  Lincoln,  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Emerson,  and  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Lee  (greater  even  in 
defeat  than  in  victory),  and  Jackson,  and  Grant,  not  to  mention 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  (who  provoke  too  much  controversy  with 
Americans  for  our  liking,  and  whom  we  shall  therefore  place  hors 
■concours) — is  to  be  eternally  damned.  Yet  several  of  the  names 
we  have  mentioned  are  linked  to  great  human  causes,  and  were 


borne  by  men  of  world-shaking  character  and  purpose.  Poe  was  a 
man  without  character,  tho  his  guilt  was  probably  slight,  for  he 
was  a  weak  vessel  ;  and  he  can  not  seriously  be  made  a  pretext  for 
the  condemnation  of  his  country.  He  left  his  countrymen  what 
was  in  its  way  a  splendid  legacy,  tho  really  irrevelant  from  Mr. 
Shaw's  point  of  view — brilliant  exercises  in  material  ratiocination 
(his  stories  are  often  nothing  less)  and  verses  of  which  the  techni- 
cal finish  haunts  every  ear  that  has  heard  the  sound  of  them. 
That  is  much  ;  but  it  is  an  inhuman  and  perverse  judgment  which 
discovers  in  Poe  the  springs  of  truly  great  writing;  for  he  was 
without  the  finest  human  motives  on  the  moral  side,  and,  for  all 
his  art,  without  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  those  resounding  har- 
monies of  which  Milton  and  Shakespeare  hold  the  secret." 

The  Saturday  Review  thinks  "the  United  States  was  the  worst 
possible  place  for  Poe,"  but  also  admits,  "even  tho  we  exclude 
from  consideration  the  apocryphal  conduct  which  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  comfortable  or  happy 
or  successful,  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  term,  in  any  country." 
This  journal  goes  on  to  cast  doubt  on  the  statement  that  his  "most 
beautiful  trait  was  his  devotion  to  his  cousin-wife,  Virginia,  nee 
Clemm,"  and  retails  a  list  of  entanglements  that  began,  it  says, 
when  "she  was  scarcely  in  her  grave."  It  asserts  that  "his  works 
perhaps  have  a  more  universal  appeal  than  those  of  any  other 
American  writer,"  but  "his  strong  individuality  inevitably  led  him 
into  mannerisms,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  self-criticism  to 
check."  These  are  pointed  out  in  both  Poe's  verse  and  prose. 
His  critical  essays  have  not,  thinks  The  Saturday  Review,  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  they  deserve,  tho  "no  doubt  they  concern, 
for  the  most  part,  American  productions  which  have  mercifully 
passed  from  memory."  But  Mr.  V.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  writing 
in  The  Outlook  (London),  finds  it  "strange,"  even  "confounding 
in  a  way,  to  listen  to  Poe  discussing  the  principle  of  poetry."  He 
argues  from  this  that  Poe  "never  dreamed  of  claiming  a  place 
among  the  poets."  The  same  facts  that  form  the  basis  for  all  these 
foregoing  judgments  lead  the  London  Standard  to  observe  that 
"there  may  have  been  greater  literary  geniuses  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a  greater  artist,"  and  the 
London  Tunes  asserts  editorially  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  he  was  an  industrious,  methodical,  and  con- 
scientious artist ;  indeed,  too  conscientious  to  make  a  living;  for 
he  would  write  nothing  without  making  it  as  good  as  he  could,  and 
for  his  best  he  was  often  paid  no  more  than  if  he  had  been  the 
most  slovenly  hack.  In  fact  it  was  his  virtues  rather  than  his 
vices  that  destroyed  him.  He  might  have  endured  life  hardily 
enough,  if  he  had  not  been  determined  to  do  no  bad  work,  and  if 
he  had  not  loved  his  wife  so  passionately  through  eight  years  of 
illness  that,  when  it  ended  with  her  death,  he  was  a  broken  man." 

Both  The  Times  and  The  Standard  lament  the  poor  wages  Poe 
was  able  to  earn,  the  latter  saying :  "  For  his  poems  he  got  next  to 
nothing;  he  thought  himself  lucky  to  obtain  ^20  for 'The  Gold 
Bug,'  perhaps  the  finest  story  of  its  kind  ever  written."  In  another 
column  we  give  some  account  of  the  literary  wages  of  Englishmen 
of  to-day.  The  Times  points  out  this  similarity  between  Poe  and 
Rossetti : 

"They  were  romantic  writers  because  they  were  ill  at  ease  in 
their  own  times,  and  reacted  against  all  their  circumstances. 
This  reaction  was  what  they  exprest  in  their  art,  and  it  was  worth 
expressing,  for  they  were  right  to  be  discontented  with  a  world  in 
which  there  was  but  little  beauty  or  disinterested  love  of  it.  Since 
they  were  starved  of  the  experience  of  beautiful  things,  they 
imagined  a  beauty  that  often  seems  unreal  and  feverish  from  the 
intensity  of  their  baffled  desire  for  it.  But  that  was  rather  the 
fault  of  their  age  than  their  own  fault.  Their  morbidity  was  not 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  a  symptom  of  a  general  disease,  of 
which  only  they  and  others  like  them  were  conscious.  Because  they 
lived  in  a  world  unhealthily  indifferent  to  art,  they  thought  too  much 
perhaps  about  artistic  processes.  They  were  esthetic  fanatics, 
just  as  moral  fanatics  appear  in  times  of  general  profligacy." 
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ROBBERS  OF  MEN'S  BRAINS 

"  T^HE  Vampire,"  a  drama  which  has  been  running  in  New  York 
-*■  and  Chicago,  is  very  generally  hailed  as  containing  an  inter- 
esting idea.  As  described  by  The  Globe  (New  York)  the  play  is 
"constructed  to  prove  that  individuals  whom  men  call  geniuses  are 
in  man)  cases  in  possession  of  a  power  of  absorption  which  en- 
riches their  own  brilliancy  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  leaves  those 
whose  thoughts  they  assimilate  depleted  victims  of  their  weird 
hypnosis — like  the  vampires  of  old,  who  drank  the  blood  of  living 
creatures  in  their  sleep."  This  play,  it  is  pointed  out,  forms  one 
in  a  series  of  plays  dealing  with  metaphysical  subjects,  such  as 
"The  Road  to  Yesterday " and " The  Witching  Hour,"  that  have 
been  successful  in  recent  seasons:  and.  like  its  predecessors,  "it 
arouses  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  occult  power  of  the  human  mind, 
and,  like  them,  exercises  over  the  audience  a  singular  fascina- 
tion." The  play  is  the  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Woolf  and  George 
Sylvester  Yiereck,  based  upon  a  novel  of  the  same  name  written 
by  the  latter.     This  is  an  outline  of  the  story  : 

"  Paul  Hartleigh  lures  bright  young  men  to  his  house,  keeps  and 
-  them,  and  malignantly  strips  them  of  the  vitality  of  their 
thoughts  and  inspirations  by  the  weird  magic  of  his  mesmeric 
touch. 

"There  is  hardly  anything  more  of  the  story  than  this,  save  a 
rather  cleverly  interwoven  love-story  between  Hartleigh'' s  ward, 
Alleue  Ardeity  and  Caryl  Fielding,  Hartleigh' s  latest  victim. 
This  is  a  young  author  who  becomes  the  helpless  creature  of  the 
intellectual  vampire  preying  upon  his  mental  vitality  during  his 
stay  under  Har thigh's  roof.  Poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  alike 
have  thus  been  drawn  into  the  destructive  vortex  of  the  vampire's 
power,  and  become  squeezed  lemons  of  no  further  productive  use 
in  their  field  of  endeavor. 

"  Those  who  have  no  profound  faith  in  the  power  of  mind  to  per- 
form miracles  will  be  disinclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  phenomena,  and  to  these  the  play  may  not  appeal.  With  the 
widely  aroused  public  interest  in  this  question,  'The  Yampire  ' 
seems  opportune,  for  it  puts  the  whole  problem  of  mesmerism  upon 
the  stage  in  a  compact  theatrical  form.  The  dramatic  tension  is 
skilfully  created  in  the  vague  suspicions  of  Caryl  Fielding,  after 
having  passed  three  months  under  Hartleigh' s  roof  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  write  a  novel,  that  some  mysterious  power  is  tapping  his 
imagination  and  creative  energy. 

"Hartleigh  has  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  his  passion  for 
Alleue  to  betray  him.  The  sensitive  young  girl,  who  is  in  love 
with  Caryl,  has  experienced  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  aga- nst 
her  guardian  in  consequence,  and  when  Caryl,  not  daring  to  mis- 
trust his  benefactor,  makes  a  confidante  of  Alleue,  and  tells  her  of 
the  sinister  ban  resting  upon  his  inventive  powers  ever  since  he 
entered  the  house,  she  surmises  the  truth,  and  arranges  to  spend 
the  night  in  her  guardian's  house  to  watch.  With  Caryl  falling 
into  a  torpid  sleep  on  the  lounge,  the  vampire  is  heard  behind  a 
wall.  Allene  conceals  herself.  A  secret  door  opens,  Hartleigh 
enters,  and,  lightly  placing  his  hand  on  the  sleeping  youth's  fore- 
bead,  the  watching  girl  beholds  him  in  the  act  of  interpreting  the 
glowing  thoughts  which  irradiate  from  the  mind  of  his  comatose 
victim. 

"The  end  of  the  play  is  perhaps  not  just  what  we  expected,  and 
vet  it  is  not  disappointing  in  a  restricted  theatrical  sense.  Perhaps 
we  are  led  to  expect  a  more  dynamic  solution  than  the  quiet,  al- 
most dispassionate  disquisition  of   his  motives  and  account  of  the 

development  of  his  power  of  absorption,  which  Hartleigh  conde- 
scends to  give  to  Allene.  But  the  novelty  of  the  theme  is  so 
Striking,  the  literary  style  on  the  whole   so  commendable,  and  the 

dramatic  treatment  so  craftsmanlike,  that  'The  Vampire,*  tho  it 
ata  the  anatomy  <>t  genius  in  the  repellant  aspect  that  Lorn- 
ould  not   have  surpassed,  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
remarkable  plays  of  the  J 

Not  all  comin'  pon  the  literary  merits  of  the  piece. 

Mr.    Clayton    Hamilton    in    '/'he    Forum    (February)    makes    this 

amusing  comment  : 

"The  piece  is  written  with  that  ela  of  language  which 

is  customary  with  young  authors  before  they  calm  down  into  style. 
Much  of  the  talk  is  oppressively  esthetic.  mea  are  ju 


with  and  rehearsed  in  catalog.  'Homer,  Shakespeare,  Balzac,' 
sonic  character  begins;  and  the  auditor  is  fain  to  add. 'Albany, 
Schenectady,  I'ticu.  Syracuse.'  A  sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  authors  would  have  improved  the  play  in  more  ways 
than  one." 


LINCOLN'S  " PURPLE  PATCHES" 

HTIIK  conviction  that  the  man  who  made  the  Gettysburg  speech 
*■  must  have  done  other  things  almost  equally  worthy  of  mem- 
ory and  celebration  has  moved  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  to  make 
a  search  through  all  the  published  writings  and  speeches  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  hope  of  finding  other  things  of  the  same  rhetorical 
quality.  The  search  reveals  other  eloquent  passages,  recorded  in 
the  "  Messages  of  the  Presidents,"  but  these  passages  the  writer 
finds  to  be  "purple  patches" — not  merely  "more  elaborately  em- 
broidered pieces  of  the  surrounding  tissue,"  but  bits  truly  "sewed 
on."  Mr.  Schuyler  omits,  however,  to  mention  the  famous 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  which  President  Roosevelt  quotes  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Review  of  Reviews.  Reference  is  made  to  the  "first  in- 
augural "  as  containing  a  supposed  specimen  of  Lincoln's  eloquence 
that,  he  declares  belongs,  at  least  in  its  inspiration,  to  Secretary 
Seward.  It  happens  to  have  come  from  the  Secretary  because  the 
speech  was  submitted  to  his  judgment  before  its  delivery.  Mr. 
Schuyler,  writing  in  The  Forum  (February),  gives  this  account  of 
the  peroration  of  that  speech  : 

"Those  who  recall  it  at  all  will  be  apt  to  cite  it  to  you  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Lincoln's  eloquence.  Seward  himself  was  perhaps  the 
foremost  dialectician  and  even  more  clearly  the  foremost  rhetori- 
cian of  his  party,  a  far  better  exemplar  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  than,  for  example,  Charles  Sumner,  with  his  tropical  and 
Corinthian  rhetorical  exuberance.  Here  is  Seward's  draft  for  that 
peroration : 

I  close.  We  are  not  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but  fellow  country- 
men and  brethren.  Altho  passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too 
hardly,  they  must  not,  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mystic  chords 
which,  proceeding  from  so  many  battle-fields  and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass 
through  all  the  hearts  and  all  the  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours  will 
yet  again  harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  nation. 

"And  here  is  Seward's  contribution,  as  retouched  and  adopted 
by  Lincoln,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  the  First  Inaugural  : 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  Tho  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. 

"  Lincoln's  version  will  be  admitted  to  be  an  improvement.  That 
'I  am  loath  to  close,'  as  who  might  say  'let  me  plead  with  you  yet 
awhile  longer,'  is  a  masterly  rhetorical  touch.  At  the  same  time 
his  docility  as  to  the  volunteered  contribution  to  a  performance 
with  which  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  about  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  cherish  a  paternal  pride  and  sensitive- 
ness, shows  him  to  have  been  without  literary  vanity 

"  Possibly  it  was  Lincoln's  docility  in  this  question  of  mere  form 
which  encouraged  Seward's  appointment  of  himself  to  the  position 
Of  mentor  to  the  uncouth  Western  Telemachus.  and  helped  to  bring 
about  in  him  the  delusion  that  the  pupil  who  had  been  so  amenable 
in  .1  matter  of  style  would  be  equally  amenable  in  things  of  sub- 
stance.    His  undeception  was  rapid  and  complete." 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  we  read,  preserved  a  "i  ■ 

trian  gait"  and  is  "as  dry  a  recital  as  the  most  technical  of  courts 
could  have  required  or  the  most  technical  of  conveyancers  have 
produi  <d."  There  is,  however,  one  "purple  patch."  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  furnished  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.     Says  Mr.  Schuyler: 

"  Here  is  the  passage.  To  save  space,  the  three  words  added  by 
Lincoln  to  Chase's  draft  are  enclosed  in  the  first  parenthesis,  and 
the  ten  words  deleted  from  it  by  Lincoln  in  the  second  : 

And  upon  this  ait,  simcnlv  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by 
the  Constitution   (upon   military   UOCeatity),    (and  of  duty   demanded   by   the 
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circumstances  of  the  country)  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  I 

"Without  doubt  the  deletion  is  an  improvement  in  nil  senses. 
Without  doubt  the  interjected  i  eservation  was  politic. illy  and  legally 
demanded.  But,  rhetorically,  how  awkward  it  is,  how  careless  of 
form,  how  careless  of  the  popular  impression  the  proclamation 
was  meant  to  produce.  Indeed,  how  destructive  the  awkward  in- 
terjection might  have  been,  had  public  opinion  been  more  evenly 
balanced  and  not,  by  that  time,  been  exerting  an  irresistible  pres- 
sure upon  the  President.  As  to  Lincoln's  magnanimity,  this  ac- 
ceptance of  Chase's  emendation  to  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  speaks  even  more 
emphatically  than  his  acceptance  of  Seward's 
emendation  to  the  First  Inaugural.  For  from 
the  day  whenjChase  entered  the  Cabinet  to  the 
day  when  lie  left  it  to  take  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship, he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  chief. 
Nor  was  his  chief's  magnanimity  repaid  in  his 
case,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Seward,  by  a 
corresponding  magnanimity  on  his  side.  At 
any  rate,  the  absence  of 'literary  vanity' on 
the  part  of  Lincoln  had  here  its  most  crucial 
exhibition." 

The  peroration  of  the  second  annual  mes- 
sage is  cited  as  perhaps  "very  nearly  its 
author's  best,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
"instead  of  being  the  culmination  and  sum- 
mary of  the  reasoning  of  the  argument, 
heightened  into  rhetorical  loftiness  by  the 
reasoner's  own  emotion,"  the  peroration  "  is 
extraneous,  almost  irrelevant,  to  the  preceding 
argumentation."     He  quotes  and  comments  : 

"  I  omit  the  frequent  italicization  of  the 
original,  which  really  adds  nothing  : 


quite  unconsciously  to  choose  the  very  words  best  lit  to  commem- 
orate each  deed." 

The  letter  follows  : 

Executive  Man 
Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
7<>  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass. 

DEAR  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  arc  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how 
ur.ik  anil  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile 
you  from  tin-  grief  of  a   loss  so  overwhelming.      Hut   I  can  not   refrain   from 


The  fiery  trial  through 


Fellow  citizens,  we  can  not  escape  history.  We 
of  this  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  be  re- 
membered in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  signifi- 
cance or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion. We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we 
say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  that  we  do 
know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free 
— honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly 
save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed, 
this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which, 
if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God  must  forever  bless. 

"  The  fairly  well-read  English  reader  will,  of  course,  be  reminded 
by  those  first  three  sentences  of  the  expression  of  the  like  thought 
in  the  conclusion  of  Burke's  summing-up  against  Warren  Hastings, 
a  composition  which  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Lincoln  had  ever 
seen : 

A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of 
Great  Britain  can  not  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite, 
and  transitory'  events.  .  .  .  My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  im- 
portance by  it;  the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less  become  the 
concern  of  posterity. 

"  How  satisfactory  to  one's  patriotic  pride  to  find  that  the  utter- 
ance of  the  unschooled  American  comes  out  so  well  in  comparison 
with  what  one  may  plausibly  call  the  masterpiece  of  the  most  con- 
summate rhetorician  who  has  ever  as  an  orator  handled  the  English 
language.  While  in  the  fourth  sentence  the  American  forges  in 
his  heat  the  brand-new  metaphor  of  the  illuminating  torch  lighted 
by  the  'fiery  trial. '  It  is  worthy  of  Burke,  worthy  of  anybody,  and 
quite  at  the  highest  level  of  Lincoln." 

President  Roosevelt  prefers  to  quote,  as  at  once  a  specimen  of 
style  and  an  example  of  Lincoln's  greatness  of  heart,  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby.  He  says,  after  referring  to  the  numberless  necessary 
occupations  of  a  President  in  war  times,  that — 

"  It  is  a  touching  thing  that  the  great  leader,  while  thus  driven 
and  absorbed,  could  yet  so  often  turn  aside  for  the  moment  to  do 
some  deed  of  personal  kindness  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
nation  that  in  addition  to  doing  so  well  each  deed,  great  or  small, 
he  possest  that  marvelous  gift  of  expression  which  enabled  him 


LINCOLN  IN    A    PLAY. 
This  scene  represents  Mr.  Benjamin  Chapin  in  his  play,  "  Lincoln  at  the  White  House."     This  play 
is  running  at  the  Garden  Theater,  New  York,  in  a  series  of  matinees.     Besides  Lincoln,  the  characters 
represented  in  the  cut  are  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Kate  Morris,  Lincoln's  niece,  General  Hood,  Lincoln's  military 
adviser,  and  Kate  Morris'  soldier  sweetheart. 


tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic 
they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 


PROFITS  IN  FICTION— The  "superstition"  is  common  in  the 
trade  that  the  publishing  and  retailing  of  fiction  is  the  most  profit- 
able part  of  the  business ;  but,  asserts  T/te  Publishers'1  Weekly 
(New  York),  "nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth."  Still, 
under  this  apprehension  the  industry  has  immensely  increased. 
For  1908  the  records  show  more  than  three  hundred  volumes  in  ex- 
cess of  the  production  of  fiction  in  any  previous  year.  Much  of 
this  is  American  fiction,  we  are  told,  and  the  remark  is  made  that 
"  no  country  in  the  world  is  turning  out  such  an  avalanche  of  fiction 
as  America."     This  journal  goes  on  to  comment : 

"A  novel  that  sells  by  the  hundred  thousand  is  of  course  profit- 
able ;  but  to  promote  such  a  sale  there  is  enormous  expenditure, 
and  the 'big  seller,'  especially  of  the  second  rank  of  success,  is 
often  a  snare  to  the  unwary  publisher.  He  does  not  make  out  of 
it  as  much  money  as  the  big  figures  indicate,  and  it  is  apt  to  draw 
him  into  ventures  which  more  than  wipe  off  the  profit  on  the  great 
successes.  The  house  which  was  notable  for  its  success  in  hand- 
ling the  'big  sellers  '  did  not  find  this  class  of  publication  so  profit- 
able as  it  seemed,  and  has  put  itself  on  a  sounder  basis  by  refrain- 
ing from  pushing  sales  to  the  extreme.  Thousands  of  volumes  of 
novels  have  gone  to  the  clearance  sale  or  scrap-heap  because  of 
the  overproduction  of  fiction  which  the  'big  seller'  induced 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  works 
of  fiction  of  the  past  year  obtained  their  sale  because  of  other  than 
their  literary  qualities — the  salacious  novel,  whether  under  guise  of 
a  problem  novel  or  straightforwardly  objectionable,  formed  too 
large  a  proportion  of  American  fiction  publication  last  year. 
Doubtless  money  was  made  from  some  of  it — but  this  is  money 
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that  ought  not  to  be  made.  It  may  1>l-  that  these  things,  as  is  sug- 
gested, go  in  waves  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  way 
Of  salacious  fiction  may  be  over. 

"The  publishing  and  bookselling  trades  are  on  their  solidest 

when  they  deal  with  solid  books,  books  that  are  books,  books 

that  are  good  for  sale  next  year  if  they  are  not  sold  this  year.     We 

trust  this  will  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  publishers  and  booksellers 

in  the  year  of  grace  1909." 


HARDSHIPS  OF  ENGLISH  GRUB  STREET 

MR.  HALL  CAINE  tells  us  that  he  earned  only  $1,500  during 
the  first  year  of  his  novel-writing.  As  he  looks  back  upon 
it  now  it  seems  to  have  been  a  "stiff  struggle, "  and  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  "modest  earnings"  in  his  memoirs,  "thinking  it  may 
cheer  the  beginner  who  is  trudging  through  the  dark  ways  of  the 
literary  life,  knee-deep  in  disappointments."  The  story  is  repro- 
duced by  The  Bookman  (London,  January)  together  with  comments 
from  a  number  of  contemporary  writers,  none  of  whom  can  see 
just  where  the  stiffness  of  the  struggle  lay.  The  editor  himself 
reminds  us  "of  Hood  ;  of  Stevenson's  modest  beginnings  ;  of  poor 
Gissing's  difficult  career,"  and  of  the  recently  asserted  fact  that 
"the  largest  sum  George  Meredith  has  ever  received  for  a  novel 
is  ^400."  Mr.  Caine,  who  at  the  time  referred  to  lived  in  Liver- 
pool, tells  this  hard-luck  story  : 

"  I  had  been  working  on  The  Mercury  for  some  time  at  about 
^200  a  year,  eked  out  by  perhaps  ^100  more  from  The  Athe- 
naum  and  The  Academy,  when  I  began  to  write  my  first  novel. 
Soon  1  found  myself  crippled  by  want  of  leisure,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  realize  that  I  must  either  abandon  my  hope  of  becoming 
a  novelist  or  curtail  my  energies — and  therefore  my  earnings — as 
a  journalist.  It  was  a  serious  crisis,  for,  taking  my  heart  in  both 
hands.  I  had  married  in  the  mean  time,  and  had  other  responsibili- 
ties. But  after  serious  deliberation  with  my  wife,  hardly  knowing 
where  we  were  or  what  leap  in  the  dark  we  were  making,  with  in- 
finite misgiving  and  most  natural  if  ludicrous  nervousness,  I  wrote 
to  my  editor  in  Liverpool  asking  him  to  reduce  my  salary  ! 

"...  My  salary  was  reduced  by  half,  and  I  wrote  and  published 
my  first  novel.  Then  my  modest  success  as  an  author  emboldened 
me  to  think  that  I  could  live  without  journalism  at  all  ;  and  having 
ceased  to  write  on  'The  Atheiurum  and  'The  Academy  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  man  who  wrote  books  had  no  right  to  review  books, 
I  resigned  the  remaining  half  of  my  position  on  The  Mercury.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  was  casting  my  bread  on  the  waters  with 
rather  reckless  prodigality,  for  it  was  not  immediately  that  my  fic- 
tion made  up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  journalism.  I  had  been  paid 
/100  for  my  first  story  as  a  serial,  but  when  I  came  to  publish  the 
book  all  I  could  get  was  ^75  for  the  copyright  out-and-out.  For 
my  second  book  I  fared  only  a  little  better;  and  for  my  third,  my 
first  Manx  story,  'The  Deemster,1  which  contained  the  work  of  a 
laborious  year,  plus  the  Manx  lore  acquired  during  eighteen  years 
of  my  youth,  I  received  ,£150  in  all." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  observes  apropos  of  this  heartrending  story 

that  "there  are  a  great  many  people  who  would  not  think  ,£300  a 
d  much  anxiety  or  an  unusual  combat  with  circum- 
stances."     Mr.  F.   Frankfort    Moore  admits   that  "compared  with 

the  sums  earned  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  by  the  publication  of  a  novel 
nowai  is,  of  course,  paltry ;  but  compared  with  what  the 

majorit)  "f  authors  have  made  out  of  a  first  novel  it  is  not,  1  ven- 
to  think,  absolutely  Contemptible."  Mr.  Edgar  Jepson 
Id  not  undi  find,  in  a  six   months'  hunt,  time  young 

by  making  ^jbo  a  year."    It  is  his  experience 

that  "  not  c  er  in  twent)  makes  £60  out  of  his  first  novel." 

mks  tli.it   /  •.,   is   t  in,.      Mr.  Charles   Marriott, 

author  of 

"When  I  WTOl  I,  my  wife   and  I  with  two  children 

li\  in-  not  This  look  me  from 

nine  till  B  .lusting  occupation, 

to  that  1  had  only  th  I   sold  my  Inst  novel 

outright  foi  £2$.     As  it  promised  to  hing  of  a  success  my 

publisher  the  agi  eement  and 

give  me  a  retaining  f<  1  two  years  on  condition 


that  I  gave  him  the  first  refusal  of  the  novels  I  wrote  in  that  period. 
So  that  for  my  first  novel  I  may  be  said  to  have  received  ^145 — 
conditionally.  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  I  was  exception- 
ally lucky. 

"A  small  legacy  enabled  me  to  accept  my  publisher's  offer  and 
give  up  my  employment.  For  the  next  two  years  my  actual  earn- 
ings by  writing  amounted  to  .£366  13s.  id.  This  sum  represents 
two  novels,  twelve  short  stories,  the  same  number  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  a  little  reviewing." 

Another  confession  is  given  by  "a  very  well-known  and  now 
popular  novelist  "  whose  name  is  withheld.  His  story  is  "much 
less  rosy  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine's."     We  read  : 

"  I  had  fifteen  years'  experience  of  provincial  journalism,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  quite  common  for  junior  reporters  to  be  paid  from 
25s.  to  35s.  a  week.  Multitudes  of  really  clever  men  are  receiving 
not  more  than  £2  a  week,  and  thinking  themselves  lucky  if  they 
get  £2  5-s.  or  £2  10s.  For  five  or  six  years  I  did  all  sorts  of  work 
on  a  provincial  daily  for  35s.  a  week.  When  I  got  £2,  and  had  to 
do  reviews  of  books  and  occasional  leading  articles,  I  thought 
myself  in  clover.  I  always  felt  that  my  ledger  was  in  the  future. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  was  the  correspondent  of  The  'Times  and 
of  another  London  daily  in  a  great  provincial  town;  at  the  same 
time  I  was  on  the  regular  staff  of  a  provincial  daily,  and  I  was 
becoming  known  as  a  writer  of  stories  in  the  magazines,  yet  I  never 
earned  from  all  these  sources  more  than  ,£150  a  year.  For  my  first 
book  I  got  .£10.  The  book  that  made  my  name  as  a  novelist 
brought  me  in  about  ,£200,  and  I  never  got  a  penny  of  this  sum 
till  ten  months  after  publication.  A  great  deal  of  extrava-ant 
nonsense  is  talked  about  the  earnings  of  newspaper  men,  and  it  is 
time  somebody  told  the  truth.  It  is  a  glorious  profession,  and  I 
look  back  upon  my  journalistic  days  with  real  affection,  for  they 
formed  the  most  interesting  period  of  my  life — far  more  interest- 
ing than  being  slated  by  critics  ! — but  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  trades 
and  for  the  labor  exacted  the  least  well  paid.  This  does  not  mean 
that  newspaper  proprietors  are  mercenary  slave-drivers.  The  com- 
petition is  tremendous  and  becomes  more  pressing  every  year. 
Many  young  fellows  go  into  journalism  as  tho  they  imagined  it  was 
an  earthly  paradise.  It  is  an  everlasting  grind,  and  must  be.  You 
are  met  on  all  hands  by  strong,  persistent  competition,  and  must 
keep  yourself  up  to  the  mark.  For  twelve  years  I  suppose  my 
average  day's  work  would  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  and  it 
is  the  most  nerve-exhausting  work  in  the  world.  You  need  a  con- 
stitution of  iron,  the  patience  of  a  saint,  and  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  There  is  no  room  for  young  Faint-heart  in  journalism. 
...  It  does  not  follow,  as  is  too  often  imagined  by  indolent 
fellows  who  nurture  very  delusive  dreams  of  a  'soft  time  '  (which 
authorship  never  is),  that  every  journalist  is  a  potential  novelist. 
This  is  the  curse  of  many.  They  read  about  the  vast  earnings  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  others,  and  thinking  that  story-writing  is  very 
easy  they  allow  visions  of  fame  and  fortune  to  enervate  them  into 
feeble  and  uninteresting  journalists  whom  no  editor  wants.  If 
they  will  do  their  work  earnestly  and  well  as  newspaper  men, 
they  will  make  more  assured  any  higher  literary  destiny  that  may 
be  coming  to  them." 

The  hard  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  English  (bub  Street  are 
happily  not  duplicated  in  America.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
some  magazine  would  follow  The  Bookman's  method  and  let  us 
know  as  honestly  what  they  are.  It  might  either  help  to  square 
the  literary  field  with  other  fields  of  profitable  enterprise,  or  dis- 
courage aspiring  talent  from  entering  it  at  all.  The  latter  course 
is  taken  by  Mr.  John  ( Ixenham  in  this  symposium.      1  le  says  : 

"The  Struggle  has  undoubtedly  got  stiffer  since  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 

early  days.     If  any  one  who  is  contemplating  attempting  a  living 

out  of  writing  wishes  to  read  what  I  believe  to  be  a  true  account 
of  the  weariness  of  the  sti  ile  that  may  be  involved  thereby,  let  him 

turn  1     1  Gissing's  'Private  Papers  ol    Henry    Ryecroft,' 

which  he  cm  proem e  anywhere  for  sixpence.  He  sums  up  his 
own  feelings  in  these  grim  words:  'With  a  lifetime  of  dread  ex- 
peril  me  behind  me  I  sav  that  he  who  encourages   .inv  young  man 

or  woman  to  look  for  his  living  to  "literature,"  commits  no  less 

than  a  crime.  If  my  voice  had  any  authority,  I  would  cry  this 
truth  aloud  wherever  men  could  hear." 

"Mr.  dissini;  was  possibly   somewhat   pessimistic   at  times,  but 

there  is,  without  doubt,  truth  in  his  pronouncement." 
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You  Who  Know  All  About  Automobiles 

How  Tire  Nuisance  and  Expense 
May  be  Avoided 


You  who  know  all  about  carburetors  —  magnetos  —  transmissions — 
lubricating  systems — Do  you  know  all  about  tires  /  Do  you  know  why 
one  tire  blows  out  at  2,100  miles,  while  its  running  mate  stands  up  for 
12,000  or  15,000 ? 

If  you  lack  proper  tire  knowledge,  your  tires  are  apt  to  cost  you 
more  than  your  engine — more  than  your  gasoline — more  than  all  the 
other  outlays  your  motor  car  demands. 

Please  understand,  first,  the  difference 
between  a  moulded  tire  and  a  wrapped 
tread  tire. 

The  moulded  tire  is  built  up,  layer  In- 
layer,  on  an  iron  core.  Over  it  is  clamped 
an  iron  mould.  And,  when  the  heat  of 
the  curing  process  is  applied,  that  rubber 
expands — and,  in  expanding,  forces  a 
perfect  union  between  the  various  layers 
of  rubber  and  of  fabric. 

In  building  up  that  tire  on  the  iron 
core,  a  skilled  workman  lays  fabric  on 
fabric,  rubber  on  rubber.  It  is  a  feat  of 
dexterity. 

Yet,  skilled  as  he  may  be,  he  cannot 
wholly  avoid  wrinkles,  irregularities, 
uneveness,  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  curing,  multiply  themselves  into 
hidden  weakness  and  defects. 

Some  tires,  instead  of  being  cured  on 
an  iron  core,  are  cured  on  an  air  bag. 

The  term  "air  bag"  is  really  only 
another  name  for  an  inner  tube — an 
extra  strong  inner  tube.  When  the  air 
bag  has  been  inserted  in  the  built-up  tire, 
strong  tape  is  wound  around  it,  and  then 
it  is  cured  in  live  steam. 

The  advantage  of  the  wrapped  tread 
process  is  that  the  air  bag,  full  of  com- 
pressed air,  smoothes  out  those  wrinkles 
and  irregularities  and  prevents  those 
hidden  weaknesses  and  defects. 

The  advantage  of  the  wrapped  tread 
process  is,  for  this  reason,  immeasurable. 
But  there  is  one  disadvantage:. 

The  tire  made  by  this  process  does  not 


wrapped  tread  tire  with  its  inevitable 
weakness. 

The  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable,  be- 
cause it  combines  the  best  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses, and  does  away  with  the  shortcom- 
ings of  both,  will  cost  you  less  per  mile 
to  run  than  any  other  tire  which  can  be 
made. 

This  one  point  of  superiority  is  rea- 
son enough  why  the  Goodyear  Quick 
Detachable  can  be  expected  to  outwear 
tires  of  any  other  make.  But  there  are 
other  reasons — other  superiorities. 

The  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  is,  for 
example  an  oversize  tire. 

That  is,  the  4-in.  size  is  nearly  a  4$-in. 
tire  —  and  other  sizes  are  oversized  in 
proportion. 

The  Goodyear  tire  is  made  larger  than 
the  specifications  call  for.  It  is  simply 
15%  larger,  and  15%  better  than  any 
other  tire  marked  the  same  size. 

There  are  countless  other  Goodyear 
superiorities. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Goodyear 
rubber-rivet  breaker-strip,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  tread  to  split  or  peel 
from  the  carcass  of  the  tire.  This  ex- 
clusive Goodyear  device,  protected  by 
patent,  deserves  a  full  page  of  descrip- 
tion here. 

But  it  is  cited  merely  as  one  of  the 
Goodyear  superiorities — s uperiorities 
which  extend  from  the  raw  materials  to 
the  workmanship — from  scores  of  exclus- 
ive Goodyear  processes  to  the  Goodyear 
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get  the  terrific  squeeze  that  the  moulded 
tire  gets  when  the  heat  expands  it  be- 
tween core  and  mould — the  squeeze  that 
forces  the  rubber  into  the  fabric,  making 
a  perfect  union  between  fabric  and  rub- 
ber. In  losing  that  squeeze,  it  loses 
durability,  strength,  unity — which  more 
than  offset  the  fact  that  the  wrapped 
tread  tire  can  have  no  hidden  wrinkles 
or  unevenness. 

Obviously,  the  tire  you  ought  to  have 
is  one  that  is  built  up  on  an  iron  core — 
squeezed  the  same  as  a  moulded  tire — 
and  finished  on  an  air  bag  to  smooth  out 
the  irregularities.  Such  a  tire  would  be 
costly  to  its  makers.  It  vrould  combine 
the  expenses  of  making  a  moulded  tire 
and  a  wrapped  tread  tire. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  added  cost,  there  is 
one  tire  made  in  just  this  way — only  one. 
It  is  the  Goodyear. 

The  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  costs 
you  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  common 
moulded  tire  with  its  inevitable  hidden 
defects — only    a    trifle    more    than    the 
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piano-wire  tape  described  elsewhere  on 
this  page. 

You  want  proof:  There  are  in  New 
York  City  1,000  taxicabs. 

More  than  on  any  other  one  thing,  the 
profit  of  the  taxicab  business  depends 
on  keeping  down  tire  expense. 

The  owners  of  the  1,000  taxicabs  in 
New  York  City  tried  all  the  experiments 
possible  to  try.  They  measured  the 
values  of  the  tires  they  tested  purely  by 
the  cost  per  mile  by  the  service  they  gave. 

The  taximeter,  you  will  understand, 
checked  up  by  the  cash  receipts,  told 
•the  mileage  of  the  tires  unerringly,  in- 
disputably. And  the  result  of  the  cold- 
blooded test  is  that: 

Today,  800  out  of  the  1,000  taxicabs  in 
New  York,  operated  by  several  competing 
companies,  have  contracted  for  Goodyear 
tires  to  be  used  exclusively. 

These  800  taxicabs  are  doing  60,000,000 
tire  miles  a  year.  More  than  i,opo,ooo 
tire  miles  a  week! 


To  take  off  the  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Tire  on  Universal 
Rim  in  60  seconds,  use  any  small  wrench  to  loosen  nut  "  A."  Do 
the  rest  like  this :  Push  valve  stem  "  B  "  up  into  the  tire,  press 
outer  flange  ring  "C"  inward — lift  out  locking  ring  "  D,"  slide 
ring  "C"  off  and  then  the  tire.  Put  it  back  same  way.  Sixty 
seconds  either  way. 

Notice  the  ends  of  the  piano-wire  tape  surrounded  by  heavy 
black  rubber  in  each  foot  of  the  tire.  This  piano-wire  tape  is  an 
exclusive  Goodyear  feature.  Its  value  is  that  the  tighter  you 
pump  your  tire  the  tighter  this  tape  holds  the  tire  on  the  rim. 

No  more  tire  pumping  !  With  a  Goodyear  small  steel  air  bottle, 
you  can  automatically  inflate  your  tires  in  a  few  seconds  to  the 
exact  pressure  that  is  best  for  them.  The  bottle  is  carried  in  a  box 
under  the  seat.  Simply  attach  the  tube  from  the  bottle  tothe  tire, 
open  valve,  and  the  tire  will  speedily  inflate  with  pure  air  to  the 
pressure  required. 

Any  woman  or  child  can  inflate  a  tire  in  this  way. 

The  Goodyear  Air  Bottle  costs  only  $15  for  the  small  size  and 
^20  for  the  large  size,  filled  with  compressed  air.  It  will  be  refilled 
without  cost  for  two  years.  When  the  bottle  is  empty,  simply  turn 
it  in  at  any  of  our  stores  and  receive  free  a  new  bottle,  ready 
charged.  You  exchange  the  empty  bottle  for  a  new  charged  one 
instantly — no  waiting  necessary.  Each  bottle  will  fully  inflate  four 
to  thirty-five  tires,  according  to  their  size.  It  will  partially  inflate 
many  more. 


And  what  is  true  of  the  taxicabs  of  New  York  is  equally 
true  of  the  taxicabs  of  Boston,  of  Washington — of  practic- 
ally every  large  Eastern  city  where  taxicabs  are  used. 
Eight  out  of  every  ten  of  them  are  using  Goodyear  tires 
exclusively.  Think  of  that,  you  who  have  blindly  groped 
at  the  tire  problem — you  who  have  bought  tires  wholly 
by  hearsay! 

A  hundred  times  more  than  can  be  explained  in  a  page 
like  this,  you  will  find  in  our  book,  "How  to  Select  an 
Auto  Tire."     Send  for  it  now.     It  is  free. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Co.,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  0. 

"  I  want  to  know  more  about  tires.     Send  on  your  free  book, 
"  How  to  Select  an  Auto  Tire." 

Name 

Address •••• 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  O. 

D  1  J     a «--  .  Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St.;  Cincinnati.  317  East  Fifth  St.;  Los  Angeles,  932  South  Main  St.;  Denver,  28W^t  Colfax  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  Broad  and 

BranCheS  and  AgenCieS  .  Fairmount  Aves.:  New  York.  64th  St.  and  Broadwav;  San  Francisco.  506  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Chicago,  80-82  Michigan  Ave  ;  Cleveland,  2005  I  u- 
clidAve  ;  Milwaukee,  l*s-192  Eighth  St.:  St.fLouis.  3935-7  Olive  St.;  Buffalo.  719  Main  St.;  Detroit.  2ol  Jefferson  Ave.;  Pittsburg,  5988  Centre  Are. ;.  Omaha,  2010  Farnam  St.;  Wash- 
ington 1026  Conneticut  Ave.;  Atlanta,  90  North  PryorStj  Louisville.  1049-1051  Third  St..  New  Orleans.  706-716  Barrone  St.;  Memphis,  1R1-1K,  Madison  St.i  Dallas.  HI  North  Akard 
—  City,  16th  and  McGee  Sts.;  St.  Joseph,  816-24  N.  Second  St.;  Indianapolis,  20S-10  S.  Illinois  St.,  Providence,  366  Fountain  St. 


St.;  Baltimore,  991  Park  Ave.;  Kansas) 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litebary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"The  Truth  is  Mighty 
and  Will  Prevail" 

MICHELIN 
LEADS 


as  usual 


At  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
MICHELIN  tires  were  shown 
on  over  30' "u  of  all  cars  ex- 
hibited —  the  remainder  being 
divided  among  fourteen  makes 
of  tires.  MICHELIN  had  more 
than  the  two  nearest  compet- 
itors combined. 

At  the  Paris  Salon  there  were 
1 126  MICHELIN  tires  on  show 
cars  while  the  nearest  competitor 
had  but  656. 

-  Such  predominance  on  two 
Continents  is  rather  significant  of 
the  esteem  in  which  MICHELIN 
tires  are  held  by  all,  and  quite 
an  emphatic  endorsement  of 
MICHELIN   quality  and  worth. 

Remember,  what  seems  cheap- 
est at  the  time  of  purchase  is  often 
dearest  in  the  end.  MICH- 
ELINS  cost  something  more  in 
the  beginning  but  justify  it  in 
the  test  of  service. 

MICHELIN 

MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
BRANCHES 
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BLACK  MFG.  CO.,  124  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


MOTOR-TRIPS   AND   MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  fage  zbo) 

tho  they  are  numerically  in  the  minority. 
the  makers  of  side-chain  cars,  by  the 
general  excellence  of  their  product,  show 
conclusively  that  the  whole  story  can  not 
be  told  in  tabular  form." 

The  writer  presents  some  interesting 
comparisons  drawn  from  the  year's  two 
notable  exhibitions  in  New  York  : 

"We  see  that  there  are  to  be  10S  chassis- 
models  of  American  gasoline  cars  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  show,  and  sixty- 
two  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  greater  number  of  exhibi- 
tors at  the  former  show,  the  latter  being 
limited  to  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  M.  It 
may  lie  noted  here  that  at  each  show  there 
is  to  be  a  single  make  of  steam-car.  each 
with  two  chassis-models.  At  Madison 
Square  Garden  there  will  be  nine  exhibi- 
tors of  electric  pleasure-vehicles,  while  at 
the  Palace  show  there  will  be  none. 

"At  Madison  Square  Garden  there  will 
be  but  four  models  of  gasoline  cars  selling 
for  less  than  Si.ooo,  while  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  there  will  be  twenty-one. 
The  greatest  number  of  models  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  show  will  be  in  the 
class  selling  for  from  $1,000  to  $1,990, 
altho  there  will  be  but  six  more  in  this 
than  in  that  of  cars  selling  for  from  $3,000 
to  $3,999.  At  Madison  Square  Garden,  on 
the   other   hand,    the   greatest   number  of 


A   CAR   ON    TOWER    HILL,   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

From  this  tower  Marconi  sent  li is  lirst  wireless 
message  to  England. 

models  will  be  in  the  class  selling  for  $4,000 
or  over,  while  but  nine  models  will  be  of- 
fered for  less  than  $2,000.  A  comparison 
of  the  number  of  models  offered  at  the 
various  prices  at  the  two  shows  is  interest- 
ing: 

Less    S1.000  $2,000  S3. 000  S4.000 

than         to  to  to  ami 

$1,000   Si. 999  J  I  over 

11  Sq.  Garden.  .4  5         12         10        25 

Grand  Cent.  Palace. .  21         30         21  22         14 

Total  for  both 25 


35 


\  \ 


39 


"Looking  analytically,  now,  at   the   car-, 
that    there   are    but    five    model,    m 

both  shows  equipped  with  motors  <>t  less 
than  10  horse-power.     At   the  Grand  Cen 
tral  Palace  the  greatest  number  have  from 
10  to  2^  horse-power,  while  at  the  Garden 
ire  more  with  35  to  50  horse-power 

than   with   either  more  1  rr   le  Le 

■  iiil  ,    1  ■!    the    models   at    both    shows 

have  more  than   50  horse-power;     ;;   pet- 
cent  .  have  from  95  t 

"In  the  number  of  cylinders,  lour  pre- 
dominates Over  six  in  the  ratio  o|  iog  to 
<i  for  both  shows.  There  1-  but  a  single 
example  <>f  three-cylinder  construction  at 

each      how    and    these    are    both    t  \\ .  ■ 


A    Wonderful  Tonir 
IIDKSFOKDS     ACID      PHOSPH  \TK. 

Coollnf,  refreshing  nmi  tavlgoratliijr.    iMspels  that 
llrcil  feeling  dill  inv  Suniitf  ail'!  sunn:  I 


Aito&trop  KSBR 
Siropsltself 

NO   TAKING    APART 
TO  STROP  or  CLEAN 

BLADES    ALWAYS    SHARP 
LAST      FOR      MONTHS 


Standard   Outfit 
Self-Stropping 
SiWer-pla  ted 
Razor.  12  Blades  {  » 
and  fine  Horse-  HJ 
hide   Strop  con- 
tained in  Leather  I 
Case.  I 

At  all  Dealera  or  Write  for  Booklet 

Auto&trop  K^oR   Co. 

Manufacturers 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A.B.C.  AUTOMOBILE 

A  line  hill  climber.      Sp 
practical,  powerful 
of  it-  claaa.     Kasy  to  open.t. 
11..  repair*     Solid 
matictiree,  Airor  water 
cooled     Safes!  an. I  bast, 
limit  lor  2,  3  or   4  pa..- 
Ifi  to  31  h.  p. 
*«mi  up.     Catalog  Free. 
Writs  unlay  lor  part*  u- 
lara. 
A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co..  3911  Morgan  St..  St.  Louis.  Ma. 


The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile 


heels 


Im- 


Sc.Ii, I  or  pn.-„- 
BUC    tirrv    Hiah 

ulomohilf  at  a 
Ik>»  PrlMthat  is  always  rsadjr  to  run. 
Haodaome.  styh-t.     - 

mica]  t..  (iper- 

■ 

A  IM    ( 'Lmtwr       Bls> 

gsat    (iinis.Kii. 
Value 

I    PBXE. 

OeefeaeterYeeJeleOe. 

IQM    S     I'.r '»»y 


"No  one  who  smokes 


^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 


could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  A 
proves  Savor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different 
s  are  used.  Surbrusr's  "Arcadia " 
is  in  a  class  by  Itself-  nothing  su  rich  in 
flavor— so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

ar  Pmfrr't, 
SEND  10  CENTS  lor  atmpU  wnJca  will  caw 
THE  SURBRUO  COMPANY 
1.12  keade  Street  New  York. 


irv  asked  to  mention    III K  LssTXEAXl    DltWl  ulu-ii  wrltlDR  to  adviTtiwre. 
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car;  a  Lozier  Briarcliff  $5,000  car.  with 
four-cylinder,  45-horse-power  shaft  drive, 
and  having  an  extra  chauffeur's  seat  on 
the  running-board;  a  Studebaker  seven- 
passenger  limousine  for  $5,000,  and  a  now 
Pierce  model  at  85,000,  a  big  seven-pas- 
senger touring-car  fitted  with  a  six-cylin- 
der aS-horse-power  motor;  a  single  mode] 
of  the  Walter  touring-car,  seven-passenger 
model,  also  costs  $5,000.  A  Knox  limou- 
sine sells  for  $6,000,  another  $0,000  car 
being  the  new  seven-passenger  Lozier  tour- 
ing-car, which  has  a  six-cylinder  50-horse- 
power  motor  ami  shaft  drive.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  Peerless  seven-passenger 
touring-car  for  $6,000.  fitted  with  a  new 
six-cylinder  50-horse-power  motor.  The 
Pierce  is  also  shown  in  this  same  class, 
their  seven-passenger  six-cylinder  60-horse- 
power  car  costing  $6,000. 

"The  highest  powered  car  in  the  show  is 
the  7 2 -horse-power  Thomas  Flyer,  while 
the  two  highest-priced  cars  shown  are  the 
Pierce  and  the  Peerless  at  $7,200.  The 
Peerless  at  this  price  is  furnished  in  either 
landaulet  or  limousine,  and  carries  seven 
passengers,  and  has  a  six-cylinder  50- 
horse-power  motor.  The  Pierce  at  $7,200 
is  a  seven-passenger  landaulet  mounted  on 
a  six-cylinder  60-horse-power  chassis." 

WHAT  IS  THE  SELDEN  PATENT? 

Inasmuch  as  the  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  was  restricted 
to  cars  manufactured  under  the  Selden 
patent,  whereas  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
exhibition  was  not  affected  by  that  re- 
striction, it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
this  patent  signifies.  As  defined  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in 
1896,  this  patent,  which  was  granted  in 
November,  1895,  "may  be  considered  the 
pioneer  invention  in  the  application  of  the 
compression  gas-engine  to  road  and  horse- 
less-carriage use."  In  this  a  distinction 
is  made  from  previous  attempts  to  secure 
motor-cars  by  the  use  of  steam,  electricity, 
or  other  motive  power.  An  authority  on 
this  subject  is  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  saying: 

"The  principal  claims  of  the  Selden  pat- 
ent are  summarized  as  covering  the  com- 
bination of  principal  elements  constituting 
the  automobile  of  .to-day;  comprising  dri- 
ving-wheels and  steering-wheels  adapted  for 
common  road  use;  a  liquid  hydrocarbon 
engine  of  the  compression  type,  with  in- 
ternal combustion;  with  intermediate  con- 
nections with  the  driving-wheels  whereby 
their  speed  is  reduced  as  compared  with 
the  speed  of  the  engine;  with  any  means 
of  disconnection  between  engine  and  dri- 
ving wheels;  compactness  involved  in  the 
engine  applied  to  the  structure,  so  as  to 
leave  the  body  substantially  unencum- 
bered, and  suitable  for  carrying-purposes, 
and  with  this  combination  a  suitable  re- 
ceptacle or  tank  for  containing  fuel  to  feed 
the  engine.  Hydrocarbon  is  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  these  compounds  are  in- 
finite. Broadly  speaking,  it  covers  about 
every  known  fluid,  gas,  or  other  compound 
that  can  be  employed  in  an  engine  of  the 
internal-combustion  type." 

Mr.  Selden  is  himself  quoted  as  having 
said  recently: 

"There  are  five  essential  requisites  for 
the  gasoline  automobiles  of  to-day:  (1) 
Combustion  in  the  cydinder  as  distinguished 
from  combustion  outside  the  cylinder.  (2) 
Such  combustion  must  be  conducted  under 
pressure.  (3)  There  must  be  liquid  fuel 
as  distinguished  from  coal,  coke,  wood,  or 
any  other  fuel.  (4)  The  engine  must  be 
so  built  as  to  be  capable  of  high  speed  in 


There  Is  But  One 
Holeproof  Hosiery 


If  you  would  really  save  wearing  darned 
hose  you  must  see  that  the  next  hose  you 
buy  are  stamped  "Holeproof." 

Holeproof  were  the  first  hose  made  to 
be  guaranteed  six  months. 

Other  guaranteed  hose  are  not  hole- 
proof. Holeproof  are  made  by  but  one 
firm. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  kinds  not 
even  half  so  good. 

Holeproof  were  such  a  success  that  at 
first  we  couldn't  begin  to  supply  half  the 
demand. 

Other  makers,  seeing  the  possibilities, 
rushed  other  guaranteed  hose  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Many  people   who    wanted    Holeproof 


Hose  were  then  given  other  kinds.  But 
we  are  now  making  18,000  pairs  of  genuine 
Holeproof  each  day. 

So  those  who  want  it  can  have  the 
original. 

Simply  see  that  the  trade-mark  is 
stamped  on  the  toe  of  each  pair. 

Thousands  of  dollars  and  31  years  have 
been  spent  in  perfecting  Holeproof. 

Other  makers  have  yet  to  gain  our  expe- 
rience— our  knowledge  and  our  facilities. 
When  they  do  they  may  make  a  hose  as 
good.  But  we'll  be  making  even  better 
hose  then. 

Compare  all  kinds  and  see  which  you'll 
buy.  Remember  ,  there's  but  one 
Holeproof. 


wm, 


tun 


foleproomosieru 

'FOB  MEN  W0MENf  AND  CHILDREN^ 


The  genuine  are  sold  in  your  town.  On  request 
we  will  direct  you  to  the  right  stores,  or  will  ship 
direct  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Write  for  free 
book  "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  265  Fourth  St,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Holeproof  Sox— 6  pairs.  $1.50.  Me- 
dium and  light  weight.  Black,  light  and 
dark  tan.  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  and 
black  with  white  feet.  Sizes,  9M  to  12. 
Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a  box. 
All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox    (extra    I  lie  hi 
weight)  —  Made  entirely  of  Sea  Island 
cotton.     6  pairs,  $2.00. 
Holeproof  Lustre  Sox — 6  pairs,  $3. 
,t    o        j.     Finished  like  silk.      Extra  light  weight. 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.    Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  and 
Office,  1906       peari  gray.     sizes.  9'A  to  12. 
Holeproof  Stockings  for  Women  — 6  pairs.    $2. 
Medium  weight.      Black,  tan,  and  black  with  white  feet. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre  Stockings  for  Women— 6  pairs. 
$8.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra  lightweight.  Tan  and  black. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Hoy's  Holeproof  Stockings — 6  pairs,  $3.    Black  and 

tan.    Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings —  6  pairs,  $3.      Black 

and  tan.     Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes, 

5  to  9^.      These  are  the  best  children's  hose  made  today. 


"He  ha.d  sma.ll  skill  o" horse  jiesh 
who  bought" a. goose  t*o  ride  onVBontbdite 
jglgifc      ordinary  so&ps 
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=Try  SwCdwke  ofih&nd  be  convinced. 
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Paint  Talks  No.  2— Interior  Painting 


You  have  seen  painted  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  peel  and 
■cale.  That'i  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong,  either  with  paint  or 
painter,  or  both.  Good  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  properly  applied, 
will  neither  scale  nor  peel.  Any  paint  will  peel  if  applied  over  a 
damp  surface.  And  paint  loaded  up  with  hard,  unyielding  substances 
(put  in  to  save  the  expense  of  Pure  White  Lead)  will  check,  or  crack 
and  scale,  no  matter  bow  carefully  they  are  applied. 

There  is  much  wider  latitude  in  the  mixing  of  paint  for  interior 
work  than  for  outside  work.  Turpentine  may  be  used  freely  instead 
of  linseed  oil.  giving  the  beautilul  dull  or  "flat"  effects.  This  treat- 
ment would  be  ruinous  out  in  the  weather. 

A  great  range  of  delicate  tints  are  suitable  inside 
also.  These  cannot  be  secured  at  their  best  except 
with  the  finest  White  Lead  — tbe  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
kind.  It  costs  no  more  to  have  this  guaranty  of  purity 
of  your  paint  material.  Insist  on  having  White  Lead 
with  the  Dutch  Hoy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the  keg. 
At  your  paint  dealer's. 
Read  about  our" House-owners'  Painting  Outfit"  t&~ 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  (fee  following  ciln  I 
New  York         Boston         Buffalo         Cincinnati         Chicago         Cleveland 
St.  LouIb  Philadelphia  [John  T.  I.c-widA  Urns.  Company) 

Plttsburiih  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Company) 


Painting    Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners' 
I'ainting  Outfit  R. 
It  includes: 

I — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes. 
2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting 

3— Instru  ment 
for       detecting 
adulteration       in 
paint     material, 
with     directions 
for  using  it. 
Free    on    request    to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'     Paint- 
ing Outfit  K. 


We  have  added  gy 

FIVE  NEW  COLORS  Qf/{ 

to  our  line  of 


Extra 
light 
weight 
COTTON 


We  especially  ra  ommend  this  desirable  assortment  of  popular  yet  exclusive  shades  to  our  many  friends  who  h.ive 
for  so  IB  mj   our   bunfl  lu>  have-  yet   to  try  their  menu. 

These  goods  .ire  warranted  East  color,  inmlr-se,  with  reinforced  heel  and  toe  end  made  from  die  beet  selected 

Style  3554  F-Gun  Metal  Gray  ^  lon*  uhvv  <"'">" 

3554  H     Heliotrope 
3544  K     Hunter  Green 
3554M     Reseda  Green 
"      3554  R    Ox  Blood 
We    want     your    dealer    to 
supply   you. 
If  v 

■  ■ 

ami  pri 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,    4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


]  order  to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of 
power  with  small  bulk  and  weight.  (5) 
There  must  be  a  clutch  between  the  engine 
and  the  road  wheels  so  that  the  engine  can 
be  started  independently  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  vehicle  itself  allowed  to  rest  while 
the  engine  is  running." 

These  features  are  combined  in  Mr.  Sel- 
den's  patent,  granted  in  1895,  but  for 
which  he  made  application  in  1879.  It 
therefore  antedates  for  years  the  perform- 
ances of  European  inventors.  The  au- 
thority already  quoted  says  that  "the  only 
feature  of  the  modern  automobile  which 
Mr.  Selden  did  not  have  at  that  time  was 
the  pneumatic  tire,  but  he  had  devised  a 
solid-rubber  tire,  which  twenty  years  later 
became  standard.  The  public  were  edu- 
cated to  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  by  the 
bicycle,  and  that  caused  their  development 
for  the  modern  automobile." 

THE  TESTING  OF  THE  NEW-JERSEY  LAW 
Before  the  spring  touring  season  begins 
it  is  believed  that  an  opinion  will  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Xew  Jersey  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  automobile  law  that  bears  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  lower  courts 
have  already  considered  the  law  as  to 
questions  of  fact  and  wording,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  will  pass  on  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved. 

This  case  was  begun  last  summer  by 
R.  M.  Johnston,  who  desired  to  test  the 
law.  He  was  arrested  in  Trenton  bee.: 
he  displayed  no  New-Jersey  license  in  his 
machine.  As  outlined  in  the  Xew  York 
Sun,  it  appears  that  the  chief  contention 
now  before  the  court  is  "that  the  State 
has  no  power  to  tax  a  non-resident  citi- 
zen"; freedom  of  ingress  into  and  egress 
from  the  several  States  being  guaranteed 
to   the  citizens  of  the  Unite-:  and 

sustained  by  many  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  A  case  which  is 
largely  relied  upon  is  one  that  occurred  in 
Nevada,  and  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  Nevada  had 
no  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  stage-coaches 
operating  between  points  in  that  State 
and  points  in  adjacent  States. 

Mr.  Johnson's  attorneys  contend  that 
the  section  in  the  Frelinghuysen  Law  which 
provides  that  a  non-resident  automobiUst 
can  not  obtain  the  required  automobile 
license  without  constituting  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Xew  Jersey  his  attorney  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  process  alone  vitiated 
the  New-Jersey  statute.  Th«  Sun  ex- 
plains  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Johnston  on 
other  points: 

"It  is  not  denied  that  the  State  may  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  exact  a 

inable  license  feetO cover  t  he  expense  of 
issuing  a  license  and  maintaining  a  depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,  but  it  lias  been 
laid   down  by   the  highest   court   of   New 

|r;  ey  that  'wherever  it  is  manifest  that 
tin-    amount    of    such    tax    imposed    in    the 

exercise  of  the  polire  power  i^  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  reasonable  expense  of  issu- 
ing a]  license  and  ofj  regulating  the  occu- 
lt to  which  it  pertains,  the  ad  or 
ordinance    imposing    the    tax   is  invalid.' 

1  in 
■  !  New  Jer  ey  within  the  last  j 
exceed  by  more  than  (too,  100  tin-  amount 
to  maintain  the  department,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Frelingnu) 
i>  invalid  under  the  judicial  ruling  just 
quoted. 
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[t  is  further  contended   that   the  New-  I 
•v  tax  constitutes  an  unconstitutional 
an  interstate  commerce  in  violation  of 

Federal  Constitution,  which  places  in- 
ate    commerce    within    the    exclusive 

diction  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
i  In  this  connection  it  has  been 
laily  held  that  commerce  among  the 
?s  includes  'transportation  and  tran- 
if  persons  and  property.'  Another 
mtion  is  that  the  New-Jersey  license 
is    unconstitutional     because    automo- 

are  taxeil  according  to  their  horse- 
■r  and  not  according  to  their  value, 
h  is  the  basis  on  which  all  taxes  should 
jsessed." 

(e  of  Mr.  Johnston's  attorneys,  in  dis- 
Dg  the  present  status  of  the  case,  said 
itlv  that  whatever  the  result  of  the 
might  be.  "our  litigation  has  been  of 

value  in  calling  public  attention  to 
mjust  provisions  of  the  present  New- 
v  statute,  and  lawmakers  in  other 
S  are  going  slow  in  enacting  laws  in- 
ng  heavy  taxation  upon  automo- 
s  until  the  important  points  which 
ave  raised  have  been  passed  upon  by 
ourts  of  last  resort." 

THE  ART  OF  MAKING  CARS 

ker  F  Clarkson,  in  an  article  con- 
ted  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
res  that  the  modern  automobile 
-esents  one  of  the  highest  achieve- 
s  of  mechanical  engineering,"  and 
nothing  except  possibly  electrical 
inery  "has  contributed  so  much  to 
levelopment  and  refinement  of  ma- 
-tools,  new,  quick,  and  accurate  man- 
uring methods,  and  of  materials  pos- 
ig  enormous  strength  and  properties 
:amed  of  heretofore."  He  has  an 
ly  emphatic  encomium  for  "  the  legiti- 

automobile  manufacturer,"  whom 
escribes    as    "an    essentially    modern 

progressive,  or  he  would  not  be  in 
business;  alert  and  full  of  nervous 
y,  if  he  shall  succeed  and  survive." 
e  man  and  his  work  he  says  further: 

he  physical  and  mental  strain  upon 
nanagers  of  an  automobile  factorv  is 
t  all  understood  generally.  In  their 
vely  new  art  they  must  acquire  and 
t  the  latest  information  of  the  wrhole 
1  as  to  material,  design,  production, 
bution,  and  care  of  customers.  In 
"ace  of  this,  traditions  as  to  office 
;,  work  at  night,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
fade  away.  No  business  exists  in 
1  competition  is  sharper,  or  financing, 
ing  material,  and  production  more 
lit. 

or  perfection  of  design  appropriate 
=  load  and  conditions  of  employment, 
xcellence  of  material  and  sound,  ac- 
e  workmanship,  American-built  au- 
biles  can  not  be  beaten  anywhere  in 
rarld.  For  efficiency  and  aggressive- 
American  mechanics  are  the  best. 
iean  machine-tools,  it  is  generallv  ac- 
ledged,  lead  the  world.  One  of  the 
:h  pioneer  automobile-makers  said 
years  ago  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
act  that  American  houses  were  in  a 
on  to  supply  certain  types  of  lathes, 
lg-machines,  milling-machines,  gear- 
ig  appliances,  and  other  intricate 
;  of  mechanism,  when  the  automobile 
ment  began  to  expand,  a  popular 
le  could  never  have  been  considered 
le  makers,  and  all  classes  of  automo- 
would  necessarily  have  remained  at 
vagant  prices, 
he  recently  developed  automobile  is, 
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Flexible  Wafer-Like  Blade 


MAN'S  first  cutting 
implement  was   a 
piece  of  flint  chip- 
ped to  a  sharp  edge. 

Ages  later  he  noticed  copper  and 
though  soft,  made  his  tools  of  that. 
Then  he  found  that  tin  and  cop- 
per mixed  made  a  harder  substance 
— bronze.  The  bronze  age  lasted 
thousands  of  years. 

Not  until  what  we  know  as 
"historic"  times  did  man  learn  to 
use  iron. 

Steel  came  centuries  later. 

Man  is  now  perfecting  steel. 

We  are  not  always  aware  when 
history  is  being  made. 

The  Gillette  Blade  represents 
a  new  idea — the  first  new  principle 
in  a  razor  blade  in  over  four 
hundred  years. 

Experts  from  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  been 
working  for  five  years  on  a  finer 
steel  for  the  Gillette  Blade. 
(Introduced  September  f,  1908.) 


This  New- Process  Blade  is  the 
keenest  shaving  edge  ever  devised 
by  the  skill  of  man — a  new  steel, 
made  to  special  formula.  It  takes 
an  edge  so  sharp,  a  temper  so  hard 
and  tough  that  no  cutting  imple- 
ment has  ever  been  known  to 
compare  with  it. 

The  Gillette  Blade  is  wafer- 
thin,rlexible,with  a  hard,  mirror-like 
finish,  and  a  marvelous  durability. 

For  certain  very  good  reasons  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  piece  of 
steel  that  will  take  and  hold  as 
fine  an  edge  unless  it  is  wafer-thin 
and  flexible. 

There  is  no  other  blade  in  the 
world  as  thin  or  as  flexible  as  the 
Gillette — or  that  will  do  the 
work  of  the  Gillette. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gill- 
ette: no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 

It  is  the  one  '-safety"  razor  that 
is  safe — cannot  cut  the  face.  It  is 
the  only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted 
for  a  light  or  a  close  shave. 

Standard  set,  $5.00.  On  sale 
evervwhere. 


Canadian  Office  GILLETTE     SALES     CO.      -v'™  York,  Tunes  Bldg. 

6j  St.  Alexander  St.  _.„  _,,      -___..-.  „  Chicago, 

Montreal  540  Kimball  Building,  Boston  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Factories :    Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Gillette  &**y 

^^F  NOSTBOPPINO       NOMONINC  M.  %■  ft.    M  J  111 


Snur-  On 

Eyeglasses 


The  newest  Shar-On  style  . 

Our  book  tells  facts  you  ought  V 
to  know  about  your  eyes  and  eye- 
glasses. 

p  >rtant    10  know  just  how   your 
nouldlook,  tit  an.l  feel;  why  8hnr- 
<»n*        ■  he  most  stylish,  comfortable  and 
helpful  :  what  you  have  n  right  to  expect 
from    any   optician;  how   even   the   finest 
-  i  n^ri  r'juif.i  by  ill-fitting  frames 
and  mountings.      "Styles  and  Innovations 
in  Eyeglasses"  tell-  all.and  is  profusely  illua 
trated.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  hook. 
New  andenlargedeclitionnowready.    FREE  on 
request.     E  giRSTEIS  80.N9  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
Established  1864.  Rochester,  >.  T. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  KNIVES  TO  GRIND,  SILVER 
TO  POLISH,  SHALL.  TOOLS  TO  OPERATE. 
WASHING  MACHINES   OR  WRINGERS   TO  RUN'i 

LET    THE  RED  DEVIL, 


Motor  Work  for  You 

The  only  successful  faucet  motor  made. 
Attaches  to  any  faucet.  Develops  1-6  to 
3  H.  P.  Runs  small  tools  for  merchants, 
dentists,  druggists,  butchers, etc.  At  home 
runs  washing  machines,  sewing  machines, 
polishes  silver,  grinds  knives,  and  does  a 
thousand  other  duties  at  practically  no  cost. 
A  necessity  to  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Not  a  toy,  and  not  subject  to  mis- 
haps and  expensive  repairs. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Active  Agents 
Wanted. 


DIVINE     WATER    MOTOR      CO 
DEP'T  ■:■    UTICA,  N.V. 
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"ELASTIC" 


For  the   Office. 


If  yon  wish  a  copy  of 

The  Latest  Reference  Work 

on 

Modern  Office  Equipment 

in 

Wood  and  Steel 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

8O0  V. 

The    largest    and    most    comprehensive 

publication    of  the    kind  ever  issued 

by  any'  company. 


(Sloh.^Vcrnlckt  Steel  Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 
are  made  to  match  oak  and  mahogany  wood  fur- 
niture. You  can  only  delect  the  difference  through 
■  he  sense  of  touch.) 


For  the  Home. 


If    interested    in 

Modern  Home  Libraries 

And  ways  of 

properly  arranging  books  that  come  in 
pocket  size  editions,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  inconveniently  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome  write 

Department   V, 

For   information  on  graded   sizes  of 
our  book-case  sections. 

Also  catalogue  containing  twenty-five 
model  library  interiors. 


(  Slob«^V:rniek»  "Klasiic"  book-cases  can  be  ob- 
tained in  12  different  finishes  of  oak  and  mahogany 
and  in  three  distinct  styles.) 


Where  not  represented,  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid.    Prices  uniform  everywhere. 

3I)C  ^  lobe  -Wernicke  Co.,  CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES      New  York.  380-382  Broadway.    Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Ave.     Boston.  91-93  Federal  St. 
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Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Hopnlicl  onll  by  the  Niuiciirii.  Ideas]  for  cirri  index**    book 
murk*,  ami  all  paper* and  dooamenta.     .Niagara  i  iii>  i .',.,  w. 


riDORSEO    RT    THf    Baltic   CUtlK    MRITtRIUM 

Natural  Foods 
At  Your  Home 

I.1L1    Cart    of    vein    ItOmacfa    and  your 

health  will  take eate of  ittelf. 
Tins  bus  been   proved  by  more  than 

half   a     milium     null     :,n.|    wotnrn    who 

Banltarlum 
been  n  rton  >l  to 
In  rout  own  home  you  can  be- 
vy ell  and  - 1 1  ■  > 1 1  ^  through  thin  tried 

ami  trur  aysta  m  <<< 

Natural  Living 

\i   beat   thing  to  i. ringing 
thi    Battli    i  reek    Hanltai  lum    u  1 1 
si;iii    «,i    foo 
dooi 

I      Mill 

■a)    '  Sanltaiiun 

nut   benefit    von,    your    mon 

n  1 1 1 ii- I'll. 

TBI  KEllOGG  FOOD  CO    Dirt  R-2  .  B*TTl{  CHI  IK.  MICH 


sX:.  MONARCH 

Vibrator 

guaranteer]  to  lie  the  most 
powerf  ul.dorable and  praotl- 

cal  vibrator  of  iu  Hi/.emade 

On  Approval 

T  Iipho  vibrator*. 

contain      eon 

■    Bleetrle 

>lol  nr»,      a  n  il      iir 
made  to   run   on    their 
own  ilrv  ci'IIh  or  to  at- 
tach  to   electric   light 
■ocketl ikealamp,  trull] 
adapted  to  proreaatonaJ 
requirement*,    yet    the 
papal  economical  and  *at- 
Unraotorjr  for   home  nae 
Llght.oom  pact,  noiseless; 
motlonleai   handle      To 
prove  our  strong  olalma 
ior    i  b  e    Monarch,    sra 
•end  it  prepaid 

TO    TRY    FREE 

Donl  buy  n  vibrntor  without   i-.iri'fiil    consideration   of 

'"  o  ona  of  tin'  above  point*. 

FOR  RFAIITY  Helpatoiaatoretoaatnra'aln. 

,  ,  .  X    '""i"!    Pfrfec i*.      Remove* 

wrinkle*  and  facia]  blnmiahe*     If  too  thin,  it  bring*  th.> 

ad  develop*   fullneM  of    neck,  arm*  or  denelent 

parte,  by  bnllding  new  fleah.     If  too  stout,    it    bring*  the 

['' '  towaahawai  ■  II pom  time*    Splendid  forth**c*Jp, 

tor  tiin  oomplerlon  a u. i  after  aha ving. 

FOR  HFAI  TH  I'l'i-ni-ii."  paaaiya  egerete*  to 
rvJt\  nLrtL  I  n  .,.„.,„  W|,„.|,  h„fT,.r  from  con 
m  il  Ion.  the  oaoae  of  nil  dlaoaae,  bringing  the  rloh,  pun 
f  i iiw  blood  in  quick  reeponn  I  pulsation*,  and 

restoring  normal  fDnctlon*     Soothes  excited  nerve*  and 
■went,  refreabing  i 

Let  ua  aend  you  a  vibrator,  prepaid,  witlioul  n  rent  In 

If  thi   w  ••!.  rfnl 
>f  vibration  when  given  byaklanigraiale  machine 
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MONARCH  VIBRATOR  CO. 


D9,  Security  Building 


Chicago,  III. 


as  a  mechanical  production,  far  superior  to 
anything  that  is  a  means  of  locomotion. 
I  ompare  it  with  the  railway  locomotive. 
upon  which  the  best  engineering  skill  has 
a  lavished  for  seventy-five  years;  com- 
pare the  relative  conditions  under  which 
the  two  run,  and  remember  the  respective 
care  and  adjustment  given  them  " 

ROAD  TAXES  FOR  CARS 

There  is  much  discussion  in  England  of 
proposals  that  have  been  made  to  inert 
the  taxes  imposed  for  the  use  of  motor 
cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  As  car- 
riages, and  especially  motors  with  certain 
tires,  break  the  roads,  it  is  contended  that 
"those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for 
them."  As  matters  now  stand,  the  i 
riage  and  motor  licenses  in  operation  are  as 
follows : 

Carriages  with  less  than   lour  wheels 15     o 

Carriages  with  four  wheels  but   drawn  by 

one  animal ,       ,      Q 

Carriages   with   four  wheels  but  drawn  bv 

two  or  more  animals  a      a     o 

Hackney  carriages ,■     0 

Motors  or  vehicles  drawn  by  motors,  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of — 
For  a  vehicle  exceeding  one  but  not  two 

tons  unladen 2      1      0 

For  a  vehicle  exceeding  two  but  not  five 

tons 3      3     o 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar  adds  that  by 
the  Motor  Act,  1903,  the  definition  of 
"male  servant"  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  person  employed  to  drive  a  motor- 
car, and  that  such  a  servant  requires  a 
15s.  license.  There  is  also  the  license  for 
armorial  bearings,  which,  aftixt  on  a  car- 
riage, involve  a  license  for  £2  2s.,  or  when 
worn  otherwise  21s.  Statistics  thus  far 
obtained  make  it  clear  "that  the  revenue 
from  carriages  of  all  kinds,  including 
motors,  has  been  increasing  steadily,  tho 
there  is  a  tendency  among  non-motor 
vehicles  to  drop  behind."  The  writer 
adds: 

"In  1907  as  many  as  478,456  carriages 
and  133,328  hackney  carriages  were  li- 
censed, and  of  these  some  55,568  . 
motor-carriages  and  hackneys,  and  35,247 
motor-cycles,  the  latter  paying  15s.  each 
only.  If  we  turn  to  the  revenue  for  1908 
we  find  £"857,220  attributed  to  'establish- 
ment licenses.'  That  includes  £171,052 
for  'male  servants'  and  |  72,984  for  'ar- 
morial bearings.1  It  may  be  concluded 
thai  about  £650,000  was  paid,  therefore, 
<ni  carriages  anrj  armorial  bearings  on 
carriages,  while  a  further  sum  should  be 
attributed    to    male    servants'    licenses    for 

motor-vehicles.  That  is  a  considerable 
sum  when  placed  in  relation  to  the  limited 
industry  which  it  aff< 

"For  1907  motor-carriages  contribul 
£148,1)'';    1  1      to  the  revenue.     The  vari- 
ous charges  varied     in  the  case  of  motor- 
1 51  .     pn\  ate    1  arriage  •    £2     2s., 

.     ,    and    /_  5    5s.,    and    hackney    motor- 

\  chicles  at  a  «  '7-  and  others  al 

1  ss.   each.     These  details  of  the  taxation 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  not  med- 
icated :  just  good,  pure 
soap.  Contains  no  free 
alkali  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate texture  of  the  skin. 

Matchless  for  the  com- 
plexion. 

!    t.ihlished  in  1789. 
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should  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  how 
the  motor  and  carriage  are  already  taxed 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  MOTOR  RECORD 

Leycester  Harwell,  an  Englishman,  -ays 

he  has  not  boon  in  a  railway  train  for  lour 
years,  but  in  that  time  has  done  a  deal  "I 
traveling  in  a  better  way;  he  has  made  a 
record  of  54,^75  miles  in  motor-ears.  Mr. 
Harwell   relates  his  experience  in  detail   in 

a  recent  number  of  The  Autocar. 

He  began  motoring  in  May,  1903,  with 
a  three-cylinder  10-horse-power  ear,  which 

he  drove  1.275  "hies  and  then  "got  rid  of 
in  ten  weeks  "  On  August  1st  of  the  same 
year  he  bought  a  ra-horse-power  four- 
cylinder  ear  with  a  75  by  120  mm.  engine 
He  has  driven  this  ear  16,398  miles,  "and 
it  certainly  is  going  as  well  now  as  ever." 
At  present,  he  say-,  it  i-^  largely  used  for 
going  from  Aseot  to  London  and  back  on 
an  average  three  day-  a  week. 

For  the  last  two  years  and  eight  months 
he  has  had  detachable  rims  on  the  ear,  so 
that  during  this  time  he  has  been  able  to 
leave  his  man  at  home  to  look  after  his 
other  car  (a  24-horse-power) ,  which  he  has 
driven  22.1(H)  miles.  Six  annual  tours  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  of  about  2,000  miles 
each  have  been  accomplished,  two  in  one 
of  the  cars  and  four  in  the  other. 

He  has  driven  to  London  and  back  just 
over  600  times,  which  alone  represents  a 
mileage  of  32,500.  He  says  further  of  Ids 
experiences : 

"I  took  up  motoring  in  rather  a  curious 
way.  All  my  life  L  had  been  a  'horsey' 
man,  driving  tandem  at  eleven  years  of 
age  and  four  horses  at  thirteen.  I  hunted 
two  days  a  week  with  the  Surrey  Stag- 
hounds  and  the  Warnham  Staghounds  for 
twelve  years,  did  some  pony  and  galloway 
racing  in  1889  and  1900,  and  rode  four 
winners  out  of  six  mounts  at  Strathpefftr 
Meeting  in  August,  1889,  and  another  win- 
ner at  Inverness  a  month  later.  I  had 
many  seasons'  grouse-shooting,  and  killed 
243  stags  to  my  own  rifle  on  Keldermorie, 
Ross-shire,  from  1891  to  1900.  I  could 
still  run  one  hundred  yards  in  eleven  sec- 
onds at  thirty  years  of  age,  which,  altho 
nothing  wonderful ,  showed  I  was  fairly 
active. 

"But  I  broke  down  in  1901,  and  suffered 
from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  as  a 
result  spent  two  winters  at  Davos.  It  was 
during  the  last  seven  weeks  that  I  was  at 
Davos  in  the  winter  of  1903,  when  I  was 
laid  up  in  bed  and  had  six  hemorrhages, 
that  I  developed  the  motor  fever,  altho  I 
had  never  been  on  a  car  in  my  life.  I  sent 
home  for  all  the  motor-car  catalogs,  and 
worried  my  nurse  for  her  opinions  on  the 
different  makes.  I  finally  chose  one  that 
is  the  most  like  a  horse-carriage  and  least 
like  a  fire-engine.  As  I  continued  to  have 
hemorrhages,  the  doctor  at  Davos  sent 
me  home,  and  I  was  such  a  wreck  that  I 
feel  sure  my  nurse  never  thought  I  should 
get  home  "alive.  After  two  months  at 
Bournemouth  I  came  to  live  at  Ascot,  and 
had  my  car  in  May,  1903,  and  I  feel  it  is 
entirely  due  to  motoring  that  I  am  enabled 
to  struggle  along  as  well  as  I  do. 


Puzzled. — -A  dear  old  country  gentleman  and  his 
wife  paid  a  visit  to  the  seaside.  While  the  simple 
pair  were  walking  on  the  beach  one  evening  they 
suddenly  noticed  the  revolving  light  of  alight-ship. 
The  old  lady  gazed  at  it  with  open  eyes  for  some 
minutes,  then  she  turned  to  her  husband  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  the  man  in  that  ship 
hasn't  lit  that  light  this  forty  times,  and  it  has  gone 
out  every  time!" — Argonaut. 


A  literary  work  is  judged  bv  the  fame  of  its  author, 
"VlStCRtS  a  painting  by   that  of  the  artist,    a    statue  by  that 
fke        of  the  sculptor;  so  should  a  Piano  be  "Judged  by  the 
Character  and  Ability  of  its  Makers. 

When  You  Buy  a  Kranich  &  Bach  Piano 

you  buy  a  piano  which  bears  the  names  of  men  whose  life-train- 
ing, education,  ambition  and  capital  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be  directed  to  the  one  sole  single  intense  -purpose  of  making  the 
Best  Piano  that  mind  can  design  and  hands  construct — 

The  Standard  Piano  Investment  of  America  and  Europe 

A  Kranich  &  Bach  Grand  or  Upright  in  your  home  is  an  un- 
questioned evidence  of  cultured  musical  taste  and  discrimination. 

Write  for  catalogue  and    name    of   dealer    nearest    you.      If  none    is    near    your 
home    we    will    ship   direct    from    factory.      Very    convenient    instalment   terms.. 
With  each  catalogue  we  will  send  free  an   interesting  Com- 
posite Portrait  and  sketches  of  the  World's  Greatest  Pianists. 

KRANICH  &  BACH  Pianos,  233-45  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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utflVER  TROUBLES 

R  STRICT  DIET 

For  book 


"I  have  prescribed  'Special  Food'  for  kidney  troubles 
in  Diabetes  foi  several  years.  Patients  relish  it,  diges- 
tion or  assimilation  being  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  sugar  invariably  occurs  after  a  short  pe- 
riod of  its  use."  A.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


DEAF  25  YEARS 

Can  Now  Hear   Whispers 

I  was  deaf  for  25 
years.  I  can  now  hear 
a  whisper  with  my  ar- 
tificial Ear  Drums 
in  my  ears.  You  can-  _ TT  .  , '.  m  _ 
„„»        »   ,1  ■•„    „,..    WtaM    Ear    Dram 

not  see  them  in  my       ,,at  Ju|    ls  1908 

ears.     I  Cannot  Feel 

Them  for  they  are  perfectly  comfortable. 

Write  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story — How 

I  Got  Deaf-and  How  I  Made  Myself  Hear. 

Address      GEO.  P.   WAY 

33  Adelaide  St.,      Detroit,  Mich. 


B 


URPEE'S  Seeds  Grow! 

Burpee  Business  Grows! 


And 
the 


We  shall  be 
pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade,— if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.    An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be      niTnnnn       »*•■_•■      j     a      ■■_.* 
Grown.     Do  you   want  a  copy?    If  so  address      BUKPljIj,     PllllaClelpIlIa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literaky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Victor  IV 
$50 


Other  styles 
$10  to  $300 


"Why,  that  is  the  real  thing — you  can't 
tell  it  from  the  actual  human  voice!' 

That's  what  people  say  every  day,  upon  hearing  the  Victor. 

And  when  their  amazement  is  over  they  further  exclaim,  "  I  never  knew  the  Victor 

was  like  that !  "    Do  you  know  what  the  Victor  is  like  ? 

Ymi  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  it.     Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  play  any  Victoi  music  you  want  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tartarlithine 

is  especially  benoficial 
in  oldf  chronic  cases 
of  Rheumatism  where 
the  Joints  are  swollen 
and  stilf,  and  where 
thoro  arc  chalky  de- 
posits. 

Tartarlithine     rarely    fails 
i  [  with 
the   m  to   dis- 

aolffl    and    r-movr    thl 

autism  -  aril   a°  Id 

Free  Sample 


McKesson  c/Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET     MCW  YORK 
soit  *c£*rs  rom  r»*  r**r*mt.>r—mt  co. 


L.    p^v  (\t    }       We  accept  deposits 
J   ^^k^Y  f     on    two    different 
»S  W  m     ^i  plans  — 

First      Subject  to 
withdrawal  at   any 
time,  without  noti<  I 
on  which  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Second  -Withdrawable  at  any 
time  after  two  years  on  which  we 
pay  6  per  cent,  interest. 

In  either  case  the  money  draws 
mt<  m  t  Irom  the  day  it  is  received 
by  us  until  the  day  it  is  sent  back 
to  you. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business 
fourteen  years.  It  is  strong,  con- 
servative, brwtw  ortny. 

Write  for  the   booklet 

CALVERT    MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT   CO. 

I04S   Calvrrl    Kiiiljim.  B.lhmorr.  Md 


CURRENT  POETRY 

l.llH  <>lll 

By   John    VANCE    ChBNEI 

Yon  red  <>rl>.  in  fame's  azure  hung. 
[a  Alexander's;  flushed  and  young. 
The  Sword  of  Macedon 
In  world  wars  long  ... 

Beyond  it.  poise. 1  where  no  clouds  are. 
Flashes,  alone,  the  cold  keen  star 

ir,  where  it  clomb 
High  over  seven  hilled  Rome; 

Shine  next,  as  naked  greatness  can. 
The  rival  lights  of  Charlemagne 
And  that  fair  Saxon  king 
Who  knew  no  wicked  thing. 

Brave  stars,  against  the  darkness  bold 
Shine  for  the  mighty  men  of  old. 
Who,  as  the  strength  was  given. 
Leapt  into  memory's  heaven. 

But  he  that  thought  never  to  climb. 
Our  crownless  king,  of  later  time. 
Who  walked  the  humble 
Coming  as  comes  the  da>  ; 

He  that,  for  kings  and  princes  all. 
Would  once  more  read  tile  mystic  wall, — 
Spell  out,  there,  what  was  meant 
Whereso  the  Finger  went; 

He  that,  over  the  anvil  lower 
Would  beat  the  plowshare  fnw 
Lest  peace  from  man  depart. 
Yea.  hope  out  of  his  heart . 

Earth  held  to  him.      The  rough  hewn  form. 
Looming  through  that  unnatural  storm. 
Hinted  the  rude,  mixt  mold 
Ere  chaos  loosed  her  hold ; 

A  lone,  wind-beaten  hill-top  tree. 
His  that  pathetic  majesty; 
Forlorn  even  in  his  mirth. 
His  roots  deep  in  the  earth. 

Earth's  is  he  yet.     When  from  the  hill 
The  warm  gold  flows,  and  hollows  fill. 
The  sunlight  shines  his  fame, 
The  winds  blaze  Lincoln's  name 

Aye,  Earth's  he  is.   not  hers  alone. 
Blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone. 
Love  folded  him  to  rest 
Upon  a  people's  breast 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly    February). 


The  Foreloper 

By  Rem  .urn   KlPLING 

This  poem  has  hitherto  been  look,  d  upon  u  "lost," 
only  the  first  six   lines   remaining  within  the  general 
memory  of  men.   including   the   author       The  entire 
poem,   fourteen   lines  in   all.   was   recently   disc..' 
in  the  columns  of  a  P  publication 

The   gull   shall    whistle    in   his   wake,    the   blind    wave 

break  in  I 
He  shall  fulfil  Cod's  utmost  will  unknowing  lb 

And    he    shall    see    old    planets    pass    and.    alien 

And  give  the  gale  his  r.  I  il    shadow  of  new 

Strong   lull  ill   drive   him  out   and   hunger 

B]  his  hand 

I..  « ring  his  food  fr..n  '""ll1 

i   the  sand 
|1,     ,,,  ighh  '11   vex   his  eves,    then    ' 

Itn   till  South  i--   North,  sullen  .. 

And    he   shall    desire   loneliness,    and    hi 

bring 
Hard  on  his  hccK  a  thousand  wheel,    a  pep  • 

king. 
And  he  shall  .  OHM  Dai  k  in  his  own  tra<  k    and  bv  blS 
I  amp . 


k...i  i..  me..,!..!,  thi  i.nniAUY  ui'.jsT  « hen  wining  to  tdrerUsen 
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There  ho  shall  meet  the  at,  the  derrick, 

and  the  stamp; 
For  he  must  b  ays  with  hatchel  and 

with  I 
Till  on  his  last  won  •  Empire's  bulwarks 

v».\i>:  ( Pebru  - 


At    l'oi-'s    House,    I  oriltuim 

Bv    BPIPH  \\u  s    \\"r 

thy  cottage  home,  which  thou  didst  share 
With  the  fell  furies  and  the  hi 
I  ntly  hail  thee  from 

Thou  wast  the  solitary  morning  star 
Ot"  letters  to  our  land,  and  vain  the  ban 
Of  Poetaster  and  of  Puritan 
That  closed  on  thee  their  little  House  of  Fame, 
The  world  is  thy  Fame's  Temple,  and  the  tlamc 
Ot"  thy  bright  intellect  has  cast  a  raj 
That  lightens  Ixnh  horizons  of  the  day; 
And.  if  thou  dost  not  scorn  a  humble  shrine. 
Thou  hast  it  in  a  myriad  hearts  like  mine. 

—  /'»:,•  Bang    New  York). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

LINCOLN     Vs    COLONEL    WATTEBSON 

SUV     HIM 

Henry  Wattbrson,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  was  one  of  the  young  re- 
porters hired  by  the  Associated  Press  to  cover  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  first  inauguration.  His  account  of 
his  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  inau- 
gural address  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  "get-re- 
sults-at -any-cost"  spirit  of  the  present-day  news- 
paper man  is  not  altogether  a  new  phase  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Colonel  Watterson  tells  the 
story  thus  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan: 

The  newly  elected  President  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington ten  days  before — to  be  exact,  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  February.  It  was  a  Saturday.  That 
same  afternoon  he  came  to  the  Capitol  escorted  by 
Mr.  Seward,  and  being  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
the  time — the  rules  were  not  so  strict  then  as  now, 
and  having  the  freedom  of  the  reporters'  gallery,  and 
being  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, I  often  went  or  was  called  then 
him  for  the  first  time  and  was.  indeed,  presented  to 
him. 

"You  are  not  a  member"'"  said  he  kindly,  observ- 
ing my  extreme  youth. 

"Xo.  sir,"  I  answered,  "I  only  hope  to  be." 

He  said.  "I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed," 
and  passed  on. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  I  found 
thrust  into  the  keyhole  of  my  bedroom  door  a  slip 
of  paper  which  read,  "For  inaugural  address  see  Col. 
Ward  H.  Lamon."  Who  was  "Col.  Ward  H.  La- 
mon"'  I  had  never  heard  of  him.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  strangers.  To  find  one  of  them  was 
to  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  I  went  straight 
to  Willard's  Hotel.  As  I  passed  through  the  big 
corridor  on  the  second  floor  I  saw.  through  a  half- 
opened  door.  Mr  Lincoln  himself,  pacing  to  and 
fro.  apparently  reading  a  manuscript.  I  went  straight 
in.  He  was  alone,  and  as  he  turned  and  saw  me  he 
exten  led  his  hand,  called  my  name,  and  said,  "What 
can  I  do  for  you'"  I  told  him  my  errand  and  di- 
lemma, showing  him  the  brief  memorandum.  "Why," 
said  he,  "you  have  came  to  the  right  shop;  Lamon 
is  in  the  next  room.  I  will  introduce  you  to  him, 
and  he  will  fix  you  all  right."  Xo  sooner  said  than 
done.  and.  supplied  with  the  press  copy  of  the  in- 
augural address  I  gratefully  and  gleefully  took  my 
leave. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


A  Multigraph  Job 


Printed  on  the  Gammeter  Multigraph  for 
One=HaIf  Job  Printer's  Estimate 

5000  die  cut  cards  like  the  above  were  printed  on  the  Multigraph  at  a  cost  of  $5.25.  Job  printer's 
estimate  for  same  quantity  was  $10.55.  Fifty  per  cent,  saving  on  printing  bills  is  a  conservative 
estimate  <i|  the  average  economy  of  doing  your  own  office  printing  on  the  Multigraph. 

For  forms  like  this  electrotypes  are  used,  and,  beyond  the  first  cost  of  the  electrotype.  Multigraph 
printing  is  produced  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  paper  and  an  office  boy's  time.  Second  and  subsequent 
editions  o|  a  form  require  only  the  placing  of  the  electrotype  on  the  Multigraph  and  running  oft  the 
desired  quantity,  which  can  be  done  at  a  moment's  notice.  Xo  necessity  for  contracting  for  largo 
quantities  in  order  to  get  a  low  price  per  thousand,  and  then  throwing  away  a  good  share  of  them 
when  a  change  is  made  in  the  form.  Look  up  your  last  year's  printing  bills  covering  office,  factory 
and  sales  forms  within  &'A  x  17  inches  in  size,  and  see  what  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  would  mean. 

The  Multigraph  is  also  a  Multiple  Typewriter 

The  Gammeter  Multigraph  typewrites  form  letters  that  are  identical  with  the  work  of  a  regular 
high  grade  typewriter.  It  turns  out  3000  to  6000  typewritten  letters  per  hour,  and  each  copy  is  a 
perfect  ribbon-printed  original. 

SEND  US  SAnPLES  OF  YOUR  FORHS 

Send  us  samples  of  a  few  of  the  printed  forma  that  you  are  now  using,  and  tell  as  the  quantity  of  each  that  yon  nie 
annually.  We  will  B'ive  yon  free  of  charge  or  obligation,  accurate  estimates  on  the  cost  of  producing  these  same  forms, 
In  your  own  office,  on  the  Multigraph.  Then  you  can  compare  our  figures  with  the  prices  you  are  paying  for  outside 
printing,  and  see  for  yourself  how  much  the  Multigraph  can  sava  you 

>\itk  our  estimates  we  will  send  a  Multigraphed  letter  addressed  to  you  personally,  and  adeseriptive  catalog 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY,  1809  Case  Avenue,    Cleveland.   Ohio 

European  Selling  Agents:  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  19  Queen  St..  London,  £.0. 

PLEASE  USE  THE  COUPON 


The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  1809  Ca«e  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Please  give  me  estimates  for  printing  the  attached 
forms  on  the  Multigraph.  and  also  send  me  Multigraph 
typewritten  letter  and  Multigraph  Catalog. 


Multigraph  Equipped  for  Printing 


Write  address  on  the  margin 


"THE  LURE  OF 
I  THE  CITY" 

A  volume  of  stirring  addresses  by  one  of  New 
York's  most  noted  preachers,  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church.    i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.00  net.     By  mail,  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS  .... 


ES 

Rented  Any. 
lowing  Kental 


All  the  Standard  Machines  8< 

where  at  If  to  V$  JTfVl  Pri< 

to  Applv  on  Price.     Shipped 

examination.    GTWrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  Emporium, 9'.MM  Lake  St.,Chir»go 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


surface  witch  ean  he  used  over  and  c 
Ihe  Felix  F.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Da 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dane 
Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator.  No  in« 
e  mechanism.  No  printer's  ink. 
ays  ready.  100  copies  from  pen- 
rritten  and  50  copies  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Ireful  in  any  business. 
Sent  on  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  duplicator.  Cap 
Size  (prints  8^  X  13  in.'  Cont 
16  ft.  of  rolled  printing 


$5.00 

Bldg., Ill  John  St.,  New  York 


H 


OW    TO    GET    A 
POSITION,   AND 

A  new  book,  very  plain  and  sensible  by  an  experienced 
man  who  has  placed  hundreds.      PIUCE   64    CENTS. 

OW  TO   KEEP  IT 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yo 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  A  indispensab) 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


ANEWWRINKLE:  MmSt*-. 

wN0..    W  RINkf  I     C  C    I  ing  "  is  needless  expense  I 
MOKE      TV   I\.l  ni\L,E,J    I  everlasting  bother.  A  VtUD 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 
Is  in  half.  Garments  hung  in  roni  t   i 
heir  contour  preserved,  no  more  conv 
ing  shoulders.     No    more    sagging   n 

ng  rollars.  No  more  wrinkles  in  ha 
.  The  rigid,  old-time  banger  runs 
z  hills  everv  moment  you  use  the 
-  KEEPSHAPE  is  a  full  sboulc 
I  I'.I.E  to  square  or  slopi 
■rs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mini 
refunded.     Hangs  full  Butt  Ibi    either  man  or  worn 

Price:  $1.00;  6—  *5..r>0;    12— *10.00,   delivered.        Booklet  free. 
Ask  your  tieaUr.  nrirritr  tin  ilin-rt. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  KEEP8IIAPECO.,  De,,t.  *    1*2  Nassau 't..  N. 
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pairs  $ 

Guaranteed 

for  6  months 


As  good  as 

can  be  made- 

Yet  they 

cost  least 

ou  can't  buy  6  pairs  of 

ly  other  guaranteed 

stockings  for  Si. You 

can't    get    longer- 

wearing  stockings 

at  any  price.  Why, 

they"ll  last  almost  as  long  as  your  shoes. 

Hut    if   any    pair    of    your    Manheim 

Mendless  I  lose  should  wear  through  in  six 

months,  we'll  give  you  a  new  pair  free. 

Manheim  Mendless  Hose 
for  men  and  women 

Perfect-fitting,  soft  and  comfortable.  Knit 
from  extra-quality  yarn,  with  double  reinforced 
heels  and  toes. 

Men'i  tocki.  Sinso';  to  1 1 '-.  in  black, light 
and  dark  tan,  navy  blue  and  gray.  Women'* 
stockings— light  and  medium  weights.  Sizes 
in  black,  and  light  and  dark  tan.  All 
Sold  only  5  pairs  (one  size)  in  a 
box, w  i th  guarantee.  Men's, 
6  pairs  $1.  Women's,  6 
pairs  $1.50. 

If   your    dealer    hasn't 
Manheim  Mendless  Hose 
don't    accept  a  substi- 
tute.     Send    us    the 
price, state  size  (or  size 
of  shoe)   and  color — 
assorted  colors  if  de- 
sired—and we  wil] 
send    the    stock- 
ings to  you  pre- 
paid. 

MANHEIM 
HOSIERY  MILLS 
56  E.  Granby  St.,  Manheim,  I 


BANKING  MAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 

IfoSMf  <h  In. Mini   (ill  lln-  (    '  tllll- 

(  ii.-  plan  with  this  "Id  esttl 
in  iitmion  i-;  absolutely  i  afe,  lo- 
calise a  first  mortgage  on  improved 
real  estate  accompanies   die  Cer- 
•ii  r  with   tbc  fire  in- 
surance polity    and    properly  ix- 
vield  interest 
rata  of  ■  ix  per  <  eni    p<-r 
annum    tax-free  and  without  de- 
diii  doi  ni  on  t  Ii  ly  , 

quartcly  or  semi-annually. 

loojf  battel  Hi 

ritsl  .  mi  i '  1  ■  which 

.it  jn.iir 


Colonel  Watterson  goes  on  to  describe  the  inau- 
guration ceremonies  and  incidentally  givea  liis  readers 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  Stephen  Douglas  and  his 
part  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.      We  read: 

Two  hours  later  I  found  myself  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  witnessing  the  oath  of  office  administered 
to  Vice-President-elect  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  brief  speech.  Then  I  followed  the  cortege 
through  the  long  passageway  and  across  the  rotunda 
to  the  east  portico,  where  a  special  wooden  platform 
hatl  been  erected,  keeping  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
was  tall  and  ungainly,  wearing  a  black  suit,  a  black 
tie  beneath  a  turn  down  collar,  and  a  black  silk  hat. 
He  carried  a  gold-  or  silver-headed  walking-cane. 
As  we  came  out  into  the  open  and  upon  the  tempo- 
rary stand,  where  there  was  a  table  upon  which  were 
a  Bible,  a  pitcher,  and  a  glass  of  water,  he  drew  from 
his  breast  pocket  the  manuscript  I  had  seen  him 
reading  at  the  hotel,  laid  it  before  him,  placing  the 
cane  upon  it  as  a  paper-weight,  removed  from  their 
leathern  case  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles,  and  raised 
his  hand — he  was  exceedingly  deliberate  and  com- 
posed— to  remove  his  hat.  As  he  did  so  I  lifted  my 
hand  to  receive  it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  who  stood  at 
my  side,  reached  over  my  arm,  took  the  hat,  and 
held  it  during  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural  address, 
which  followed. 


MB.   ltO(  KEKELI.ER'S   TURKEY    BUSINESS 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  first  business  partner 
was  his  mother.  According  to  his  "Reminiscences," 
now  running  serially  in  The  World's  Work,  the  great 
oil  king's  first  commercial  venture  was  with  a  flock 
of  turkeys.  His  mother  furnished  the  feed  and  he 
took  care  of  the  birds  and  sold  them.  "My  receipts 
were  all  profit,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  contentedly  re- 
marks. His  first  experience  away  from  the  home 
farm  had  to  do  with  a  business  and  commercial  col- 
lege in  Cleveland.  Here  he  gained  some  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping,  and  then  started  out  to  get  a  "job." 
As  he  tells  it: 

I  tramped  the  streets  for  days  and  weeks,  asking 
merchants  and  storekeepers  if  they  didn't  want  a 
boy,  but  the  offer  of  my  services  met  with  little  ap- 
preciation. No  one  wanted  a  boy,  and  very  few 
showed  any  overwhelming  anxiety  to  talk  with  me 
on  the  subject.  At  last  one  man  on  the  Cleveland 
docks  told  me  that  I  might  come  back  after  the  noon- 
day meal.  I  was  elated;  it  now  seemed  that  I  might 
get  a  start. 

I  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  I  should  lose  this 
one  opportunity  that  I  hatl  unearthed.  When 
finally,  at  what  seemed  to  me  the  proper  time,  I  pre- 
d  myself  to  my  would-be  employer: 

"We  will  give  you  a  chance,"  he  said,  but  not  a 
word  passed  between  us  about  pay.  This  was  Sep- 
tember 26,  1855.  I  joyfully  went  to  work.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  Hewitt    &  Tuttle. 

In  beginning  the  work  I  hatl  some  advantages. 
My  lather's  training,  as  1  have  said,  was  practical, 
the  course  at  the  commercial  college  had  taught  me 
the  rudiment!  of  business,  and  I  thus  hail  a  ground- 
work to  build  upon.  I  was  fortunate,  also,  in  work- 
ing untler  the  supervision  of  the  bookkeeper,  who 
1  1  iplinarian,  and  well  disposed  towartl 
me. 

When  January,  iKso,  arrived,  Mr.  Tuttle  presented 
nit-  with  $50  for  my  three  months'  work,  which  was 
IK)  doubt  all  that  1  was  worth,  and  it  \va  .  entirely 
lory. 

For  the  next  year,  with  $>■;  a  month,  1  kept  im 

position,  learning   the  details  and  clerical   work   ton 

net  led    with    sill  ll   a   tillslln 

Mi.    |-'  ■   ni-  hip  is  thus 

ibed: 
In  tho  Cleveland,  every  one  knew-  al 

hi  town      Among  the  merchants 
hman  named  M    M    ci.uk,  per- 

than    1.    who   wanted    I 

partner,     lie 
had  $2,000  to  contribute  to  the  firm,  and  wanted  a 

tmounl      Tin-. 
,  good  opportunit]  foi  me      I  had  saved  up 

$700  or  l&OO,    but    where   to  e,et    the   n 

I  1. tiked  the  mattei  ovei  with  my  father, 


•01 1 

hurl Modern 

trm  Chair 

Ask  Us  About  the 

Introductory  Price! 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  address  for  our 
free  book  showing  over  500  photographs  of  the 
famous  Karpen  Guaranteed  Upholstered  Fur. 
niture.  With  the  book  we  will  send  you  the 
name  of  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity  whom  we 
authorize  to  make  you  a  special  introductory 
price  on  any  Karpen  furniture,  from  a  single 
piece  to  the  most  elaborate  suite. 

You  ought  to  inform  yourself  on  furniture 
before  you  buy. 

This  big  book  is  the  greatest  protection 
against  furniture  fraud  ever  placed  in  the  user's 
hands.  It  exposes  deception.  It  tells  you  what 
is  under  the  covering  of  unguaranteed  furni- 
ture—shows you  how  to  tell  split  leather  from 
the  tough  natural  grained  outside  of  the  hide, 
used  in  the  Karpen  furniture.  It  saves  you 
money  by  enabling  you  to  pick  out  pieces  with 
the  heirloom  quality.     Be  sure  to 

Send    for    the    Karpen 
FREE  Style  Book  LF. 

Such  an  exhibit  of  furniiure,  and  interiors,  from 
the  designs  of  famous  decorators  was  never  placed 
before  you.  The  Karpen  line  includes  not  only 
original  designs  but  the  most  successful  reproduc- 
tions of  all  the  great  furniture  periods  —  Louis  XIV., 
Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI. ,  Colonial,  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Flemish.  Mission,  Art 
Noveau,  etc. 

Remember— Karpen  furniture  is  the  only  guar- 
anteed and  trademarked  upholstered  furniture  in 
the  world.  And  it  costs  no  more  than  the  common- 
place kind. 


S.  Karpen  ®.  Bros. 


Karpen  Bldjj. 
Chicago 


Karpen  Bldg. 
New  York 


K&rpei) 


U>Kilslrrcd 

F\iriuttire 


The  United  State*  Government  Iuin  aeleoted  Earpao 
Furniture  for  the  new  Senate  Office  Building  at  Wash- 
ington in  competition  with  maaofaoturera  ererjn 


TddtH  aToiLET  Preparation!} 

fifteen  in  the  family,  all  good 
Sanitol    Tooth     Paate 
cleans,  polishes, and  whitens 


TOLSTOY'S    PLATO.      Containing    I.ro    T 

Deal    plays,    "The    PoW  D  "Tha    lruit 

Dladller  "  and  "  The  Fruita  of  Culture."  (The  second 
volume  ol  I-'  toy*!  Complete  Works,  Librarj  Edi- 
tion.) 8vo,  cloth,  half-tone  frontispiece,  61  pagse, 
*i  50.    Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN     OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  filet 
Sample  Box  1 5c 


NIAOARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  155-157  Waverly  PI..  N.  V.  Cltjr 


(1111  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TH1  I.itkkaky   DI0MI  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GRAVIES 

test  the   ability  of  a  cook. 
To   insure   success  use 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THI     ORIGINAL     WORCESTIRIHItl 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gra- 
vies, Chafing  Dish  Cook- 
ing,Welsh  Rare- 
bit and  Salad 
Dressings  are 
greatly  im- 
proved by  its  use. 
Try  it! 

The  leading  chefs 
and  cooks  through- 
out the  world 
know  the  value  of 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce 
as  the  "final  touch" 
to  many  a  dish. 

Unequalled 
as  a  Digestive. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts.,  New  York 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa; 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils—  tin 

brass. copper,  graniteware. hot  water  bags 

etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  them;  tit  any  surface:  two  million 

in  use.   Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.   Complete 

pkg  assorted  sizes.  26c  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  251  Amsterdam,  N .  Y. 


For  Wbooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restf  ulnlghts  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolenefs  a  boon  to  A*th» 

matici.    All  Druggisis. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
1  Creeolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


me  that  be  had  always  intended  to  k>v>-  m.ooo  to 
each  of  his  children  when  they  reached  twentj  "tu- 
lle s.ml  that  if  1  wished  to  receive  mj  share atonce, 
Instead  of  waiting,  he  would  advance  it  to 

COtlld  pay  interest  upon  the  sum  until  I  was  twenty 

one. 

"But,  John."  he  added,   "the  rate  is  ten." 

At  that  time,  to  per  cant,  a  year  interest  was  a 
very  common  rate  for  such  loans.     At  the  banks  the 

rate  might  not  have  been  quite  so  high;   but  of  course 

the  financial  institutions  could  not  supply  all  the 
demands,  so  there  was  much  private  borrowing  at 
high  figures.  As  I  needed  this  money  tor  the  part 
nerahip,  I  gladly  accepted  my  father's  oiler,  and  so 
began  business  as  the  junior  partner  of  the  new  firm. 
which  was  called  Clark    &  Rockefeller. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  my  own  employer. 
Mentally  I  swelled  with  pride — a  partner  in  a  firm 
with  $4,000  capital!  Mr.  Clark  attended  to  the  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  finance  and 
the  books.  We  at  once  began  to  do  a  large  business, 
dealing  in  carload  lots  and  cargoes  of  produce. 

Naturally  more  money  was  soon  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  trade.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  attempt  to  borrow 
from  a  bank.     He  says 

I  went  to  a  bank  president  whom  I  knew,  and  who 
knew  me.  I  remember  perfectly  how  anxious  I  was 
to  get  that  loan  and  to  establish  myself  favorably 
with  the  banker.  This  gentleman  was  T.  P.  Handy, 
a  sweet  and  gentle  old  man,  well  known  as  a  high- 
grade,  beautiful  character.  For  fifty  years  he  was 
interested  in  young  men.  He  knew  me  as  a  boy  in 
the  Cleveland  schools.  I  gave  him  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  business,  telling  him  frankly  about  our 
affairs — what  we  wanted  to  use  the  money  for,  etc. , 
etc.  I  waited  for  the  verdict  with  almost  trembling 
eagerness. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"   he  said. 

"Two  thousand  dollars." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  can  have  it,"  he 
replied.  "Just  give  me  your  own  warehouse  re- 
ceipts: they're  good  enough  for  me." 

As  I  left  that  bank,  my  elation  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  I  held  up  my  head — think  of  it,  a  bank 
had  trusted  me  for  $2,000!  I  felt  that  I  was  now  a 
man  of  importance  in  the  community. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Varsity  Wit.— Hotel  Clerk — "I  found  that 
'Not  to  be  used  except  in  case  of  fire'  placard  those 
college  boys  stole  out  of  the  corridor." 

Manager — "Where?" 

Clerk — "They'd  nailed  it  up  over  the  coal-bin." — - 
Boston  Transcript. 


On  the  Trail.- -"I'm  gunning  for  railroads,"  an- 
nounced the  trust-buster. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  whispered  the  near-humor- 
ist. "I  can  show  you  some  of  the  tracks." — South- 
western's  Book. 


Marvelous. — Mrs.  Blunder  had  just  received  a 
telegram  from  India. 

"Wkat  an  admirable  invention  the  telegram  is!" 
she  exclaimed,  "when  you  come  to  consider  that  this 
message  has  come  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles, 
and  the  gum  on  the  envelope  isn't  dry  yet." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


A  "  Floorist." — "How  did  you  contrive  to  cul- 
tivate such  a  beautiful  black  eye?"  asked  Brown. 

"Oh!"  replied  Fogg,  who  had  been  practising  upon 
roller-skates,  "I  raised  it  from  a  slip." — United  Pres- 
byterian. 


Strange! — City  Boarder  (to  farmer) — "This  milk 
seems  pretty  poor." 

Farmer — "The  pastur'  here  ain't  what  it  ought 
to  be." 

City  Boarder — "And  yet  I  saw  lots  of  milkweed 
in  the  fields  this  morning." — United  Presbyterian. 


The  Ideal — "Is  your  daughter  learning  to  play 
the  piano  by  note'" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  severely. 
"We  always  pay  cash." — Universalist  Leader. 


"  If  You  Don't  Breathe 
Properly  You  Cannot 
Think  Right" 


—Prof.  Charles  Munter 


Nulife  Compels  Deep  Breathing 

Fill  your  lungs  with  a  volume  of  fresh 
air,  and  you  will  instantly  (eel  every  inter- 
nal organ  become  active  and  alive.  Deep 
breathing  is  Nature's  own  method  to  vi- 
brate life  throughout  the  system.  Every 
full  breath  of  fresh  air 
entering  the  lungs  in- 
vigorates the  heart's 
action  and  stimulates 
the  blood  circulation 
in  every  part  of  the 
body. 

Nulife  holds  the 
spine  and  head  erect, 
giving  the  brain  regu- 
lar blood  circulation 
and  filling  the  brain 
cells  with  pure  blood 
at  every  heart  beat. 

Fresh  air,  proper 
blood  circulation  and 
regular  heart  action 
increase  the  power  of 
the  brain  and  make 
clear  thinking.  You 
cannot  think  right 
unless  you  breathe 
right. 

Prof.  Charles  Munter's 

Nulife 

I  [  Trade   PATENTED   Mark 

I  Every  genuine  Nulife 

'  I  For  Man,  Woman 
and  Child 


Nulife  is  a  thin,  wash- 
able garment,  weighing  but 
a  few  ounces.  It  makes  you 
breathe  to  the  full  depth  of 
your  lungs  all  the  time.  It  Is 
not  a  shoulder  brace,  but  a 
scientific  supporter  of  the 
body.  It  straightens  round 
shoulders,  expands  the 
chest  from  two  to  ;six 
inches,  and  gives  its  wear- 
ers an  erect,  commanding 
carriage. 

Mail  The  Coupon 
For  My 

FREE  BOOK 

Sign  and  mail  the  conpon 
to  me  and  I  will  send  you  free 
the  Nulife  booklet  whichtells 
all  about  Nulife.  what  it  has 
done  for  others  and  will  do 
for  you.  This  booklet  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and 
anatomical  drawings  that 
clearly  demonstrate  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  wonderful  gar- 
ment. You  ought  to  know 
these  facts  whether  you  ever 
expect  to  wear  Nulife  or  not. 

Here  is  My  Guarantee 

Order  a  Nulife  now  and  begin   to  enjoy  it    -jjS/ 
and  get  its  benefits  at  once.    I  guarantee    ^. 
to  fit  you  perfectly  and  to  return  the  full      *??.' 
purchase  price  if  you  do  not  find  that    ^y  •' 
Nulife    straightens   round   shoulders,     «?" 
expands  your  chest  2  to  6  inches,  in-    ^  ,•' 
creases  your   height,  and    compels    J?y 
free,  regular,  deep  breathing  to  the    ^  /         Prof, 
full  depth  of  your  lungs.  "•'     f>ha<:   Munter 

The  price  of  Nulife   is  $3.00.      >N  LMS.  munier 

for  which  amount  it  will  be        XV  Dept.  L.F, 

sent  postpaid  to  any  address.      A,-.-         13-15  W.  34th  St. 
subject  to  return  of  your       <$?/  N      york 

money  as  above.  /^  / 

In  ordering,  give  Chest  4?-'  Dear  Sir: — Please 
Measure  (close  up  under  ^  send  free  0fcharge 
arms).  Height, Weight.  -J*/  .„  .    ,r   ,.c 

Age.  Sex  and  Occu-    ^S?/    your 
pation.    Mention    ^?/   booklet. 
Dept.   to   receive    <t  v 
prompt  attention  jS"/  ,- 

Prof.  Chas.  Munter  a.  / 

Deotl«.F.  s?/ 

13-15  ,'     lown 

W.  34th  St. 
New  York       /  State 


"Guarantees  a 
Beautiful  Figure" 


to  every  Nulife 
Purchaser 


illustrated  Nulife 
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Wot  hi  n^ 

To  Take 

•Apart 


THAT'S  still  another  % 
advantage  of  owning  I 
a  Conklin  Pen  —  there's 
nothing  to  take  apart — no 
parts  to  lose — no  joints  to 
leak  —  no  inky  fingers  or 
^soiled  clothing. 

CONKLIN'S 

Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pent 


can  be  filled  instantly,  any- 
where, by  dipping  it  in  the 
nearest  inkwell  and  pressing 
the  Crescent- Filler.  Writes 
the  instant  pen  meets  paper, 
smoothly  and  steadily  to  the 
last  dot. 

Finest    14-k    gold    pens, 
made  in  all  points.     Nibs 
for  manifolding.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Prices   $3.00,    $4.00, 
$5.00  to  $15.00. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.. 

197  Manhattan  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Wj/llllinn 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  fiirtorj  space  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Olipi.  Send  15  eta.  for 
sample  box  of  lOOtoMagar.  nipto  ,UI  Wa.erlj  PtMaJLT. f*ty. 

The    Niagara     Leads    Them    All 


The  Ail-Round  Collar 
LITHOLIN 

WATERPROOFED 

LINEN  COLLARS 

are  ready  for  wear,  flesh  and 
mat,  at  any  moment.  Suitable 
fur  all  men  and  all  occasions,  ■ 
hard  wo  rk, rough  sport  <>r  dainty 
They  are  linen  and  l'>ok 
it, but  can  bewipedwtaiteasnew 

damp  cloth.     Save  time, 

tnoni       Won'i 
ckor  fray.  You  can  ^et 

in  any  Style  and 

COLLARS  25c.   CUFFS  50c. 

Aluii-  sold  from  a  RED  box. 
Avoid   Substitution. 

Ifi:! 

'•    rrmi/- 
Ifrtt.i 

THE  F1BERL0ID  COMPANY 

Dtpt.  13.         7  Wsrerly  I'l.cr.  New  York 


The  Ninety  and   Nine.      A  certain  minister  was 

■  in   an  address  on  the  c\ 

given    at    a    recent    synod      He  -       .is   seat. 

ow  minister,  and 

"Brother,    this   morninn  a   present   of 

ioo  good  cigars.      I   have  smoked  one  of  them,  but 

now  I'm  noing  home  and  bum  the  remainder  in  the 

The  other  minister  arose,  and  said  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  accompany  his  reverend  brother. 

"I  mem  to  rescue  the  ninety  and  nine,"  he  added. 


v    Gold-Mine.        Thi-.  i^  a  foine  country,   Brid- 
get!" exclaimed  Norah,  who  had  but  recently  arrived 

in  the  United  States  "Sure  it's  generous  everybody 
is.  I  asked  at  the  post-office  about  sindin'  money  to 
me  mither,  and  the  young  man  tells  me  I  tan  get  a 
money-order  for  $io  for  io  cents.  Think  of  that 
now!  " —  Youth's  Companion. 


A  Good  Reckoner. — Master — "John!" 

Servant — "Yes.  sir." 

Master — "Be  sure  you  tell  me  when  it  is  four 
o'clock." 

Servant — "Yes.  sir." 

Master — "Don't  forget  it.  I  promised  to  meet 
my  wife  at  2:30,  and  she'll  be  provoked  if  I'm  not 
there  when  she  arrives." — Answers. 


The  Reason.—  Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — "See  how 
nicely  that  team  of  horses  go  along.  Why  can't  man 
and  wife  trot  along  pleasantly  together  like  that?" 

Mr.  Crimsonbbax-  "Well,  you  see.  there  is  only 
one  tongue  between  those  two  horses." — Christian 
Advocate. 


Extremely  So. — "But  why  did  you  eat  the  cake 
she  baked?" 

"I  wanted  to  make  myself  solid." 

"Did  you  succeed'" 

"I  should  say  so.  I  felt  like  a  ton  of  lead." — 
Cleveland.  Leadi  > 


Taxicah  Vagal?  . — "You  are  charging  me  for  two 
miles." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  But  the  distance  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half." 

"  Usually,  sir,  but  we  skidded." — (  , 
Dealer. 


«.uess  We  All  Do.  "I  don't  know  that  Napoleon 
was  so  much." 

"How  now5 " 

"  I  believe  I  use  as  much  strategy  toget  a  night  out 
as  he  expended  in  the  Austerlitz  campaign."  Kan- 
■  ■:  Journal. 


Encouragement .  "Doncher  know."  began  Sap 
leigh,  "that  I'm     ei     sometimes  inclined  to  think 

"  You  really  ought  to  try  it,"  interrupted  Miss 
Cayenne.      "It's  not   such   a  difficult   thing  after  one 

The  Danger.  "A  little  nonsense  now  an'  then," 
said  Uncle  Bben,  "is  all  right.  But  dar's  alius  a 
heap  "  danger  dal  it's  g'ineter  git  to  be  a  habit." — 
Washington  s/<ir. 

v  «  ase  of  Friendship.  -"You  have  no  ground 

ing  a  divorce  from  your  wife." 
"Well,  but  you  see,  I  ha  riend  who  is  a 

really   so   anxious   to  give   him 
something  to  . ■■  gen  U  Blaetter. 

Literal.     Gui  " Hey.  waiter,  how  long  will  my 

■teas  i 

W  mm  1   it  foui  inches, 


v  Perfect  Brute.  moke  will  spoil 

'That's  better  than    having    '  l'oil   my 

smoke"—  Philadelj  ■ 


How  to  Know- 
Good  Reliable  Paint 

THIS   valuable   book   exposes  the  fraud  of  wiling  clay, 
chalk,  silica,  bar y let,  benzine  and  water,  ai  paint,  at 
pure  White  Lead  prices. 
Explains  why  adulterated  paint  cracks,  scales  and  checks. 
Tells   how   to  test  paint  for  purity,  enabling  you  to  delect 
adulteration  before  the  paint  is  applied -avoid  guess  work — 
save  the  cost  of  burning  and  scraping  off  old  paint. 

Tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With  the 
book  comes  a  set  of  modern  color  plates  showing  how  real 
houses  look  when  well  painted— ideas  for  painting  y oil  r  home. 
This  book  also  tells  why 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

never  cracks,  scales  or  checks— why  it  forms  a  durable,  elastic 
film  which  contracts  and  expands  with  the  weather  changes  - 
why  Carter  is  Ulhiter  than  other  leads— why  it  makes  bright- 
er, truer  and  more  durable  colors.  The  book  tells  how  Carter 
will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 

Don't  trust  to  luck  when  buying  paint — send  for  this  free 
book  today  and  learn  how  to  positively  distinguish  genuine 
While  Lead  Paint  from  the  imitation. 

All  reputable  dealers  handle  Carter  White  Lead.  Ask  any 
goo d  painter     he  knows  Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
12081  S.  Peoria  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factorifs  : 
Ch  ica  go — Oma  ha 


"To  Be  Sure  It's  P 
Look  for  CA 


iiiJuLr. 


Will  T»T  fl'">  an  1  -      ' 

I  ;>nr   a  I  Hill  ration 
other    pack  ago    bearing    this 


PALACEofDANGER 

A  vivid  novel  picturing  life  in  the  OonTt  ul 
Louis  w  having  for  Its  principal  character  the 
famous  Mine.  1, a  i'i impadour.  Four  magnificent 
Illustrations  by  John  ward  Dunsm 

llyMAHELW.tCN  11X8,   1  VJmo.  cloth.  SI. 50 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    N.   Y. 


PRAYER  ?TNsD  REMARKABLE 


20th  EDITION 


ANSWERS 


20th  EDITION 


Remarkable  farts  and  incidents  forcefully  demonstra- 
ting the  marvelous  power  of  true  prayer.  By  Wti  mam 
Y\  PaTTON,  I'D.,  President  Howard  Vniversity , 
Washington,    n  mo,  cloth,  price,  #i.oo;  paper. 

The  Independent,  New  York:  "  Many  Of  the  state- 
ments it  contain]  .ire  .is  incontrovertible  as  the  doctrine 

of  the  attraction  '>t  gravitation." 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI I  S   COMPANY.  Publisher*,  New  York 


UT  tiik  CELTIC  PAST.  mIs,  mythology 

and    folk-lore,   b]     IjfHA    M  -  thna  Cirherryj. 


i  iino,  i  loth,  i 

p.my,  Pub*.,  New  York. 


Kunk   &    \V agnails  Corn- 


Safe.  Convenient,  Profitable 
6     MOR  10 AGE  BONDS 

■mi.. I  I,,    Ik. i    morlr»«'>  on  Inproird 
Kuril    l.n.l. 

or  if  rmi  contain- 
•  opening  n  MTinn  Inns  scroll tiL  jrnu  will 

W-.AITi    MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

SMSfritJ   tfalldlag        Binnmpolli.  Minn. 
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ton    Never   Can    (toll,  can't   always   tell, 

says  an  exchange,  what  will  happen.     For  instance, 

there  is  a  >ti>r\  of  a  man  ined  u>  commit 

Bllicide.       He    went    I  t    a    ro]  e 

a  can  of  coal  oil,  a  b 

and  a  revolver.      He   wenl  the    rivei  and 

pushed  the  boa:  ftoj  to  where 

a  limb  hung  over;    saturated  with   the 

coal  oil.  lighted  a  match  ai  to  his  clothing, 

took  the  dose  of  arsenic,  put  the  muzzle  of  the  re- 
volver to  his  •  the  boat  from  under 
him.  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Hut  the  bullet  glanced 
and  cut  the  rope  above  him  and  he  fell  kerflop  into 
the  river;  the  water  put  the  fire  out  and  he  got 
Strangled  and  coughed  up  the  arsenic  He  rose  and 
waded  out.  and  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  on  the  Reform  ticket  Tk*  Waynt 
Register. 


V  Cordial  Invitation.— Mrs.  Simmons,  who  had 
been  spending  the  day  with  Mrs  Mayes,  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  home.  Susie,  who  had  been  very  trouble- 
some all  day.  begged  her  earnestly  to  stay  to  supper. 

"Why,  dearie."  said  Mrs  Simmons,  "I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  fond  of  me." 

"It  ithn't  that.  Mitheth  Thimmonth,"  said  Susie, 
honestly.  "Mother  thath  the'th  going  to  give  me  a 
good,  thound  thwitchin'  ath  thoon  ath  you  go  home." 
— Delineator. 


At  the  Market. — Mrs.  C—  'Cood-moming.  Brid- 
get. I  hope  your  master  and  mistress  have  not  for- 
gotten that  they're  coming  to  dine  with  me  to-night." 

Cook — "Indade  and  they've  not — they've  ordered 
a  good  hearty  meal  at  home  at  six  o'clock." — Har- 
per's Bazar. 


Dp  to  Date. — Rag  Doli — "Why,  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa  there  as 
tho  you  were  asleep5" 

Teddy  Bear — "Sh!  Since  Mr.  Taft  went  South 
with  the  Bumble  Puppy  I  have  been  playing  possum." 
— Baltimore  American. 


Over  Their  Heads. — Musician — "At  your  after 
noon  concert  would  you  like  me  to  play  some  o; 
Wagner's  works?" 

Parvenu — "Yes — but  on  the  hurdy-gurdy,  or  mv 
guests  will  not  understand  it."  —  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Sham. — "He  puts  his  watch  under  his  pillow 
every  night." 

"I  notice  he  likes  to  sleep  overtime." — Christian 
Advocate. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

January  29. — Mr.  Taft  arrives  at  Culebra  and  is 
cordially  greeted  by  the  Panama  officials. 

January  31. — The  American  battleships  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Georgia,  and 
Nebraska  reach  Gibraltar. 

February  1. — The  British  steamer  Clan  Ranald  is 
wrecked  near  Edithburg.  Australia;  the  captain 
and  46  of  the  crew  are  drowned. 

February  3 — Mr  Taft  completes  his  trip  of  inspec- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
expresses  his  gratification  with  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  engineers. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

January  31. — Invitations  are  issued  to  more  than 
a  score  of  labor  leaders  to  take  part  in  a  council 
of  labor,  to  be  held  in  Washington.  February  10. 

February  1. — A  bill  making  February  12  a  special 
holiday  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium  for 

smoking  is  passed  by  the  House. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  divided  5  to 
4,  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  that  a  trust  operating  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Law  can  not  use  the  Federal  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts. 

February  3. — Secretary  Cortelyou  announces  at 
Washington  that  he  has  issued  a  call  for  about 
S3o,ooo,ooo  of  federal  funds  from  national  bank 
temporary  repositories. 

General. 
February  4. — The  California  Assembly    passes  the 
bill    barring    Japanese    children    from    American 
schools :     Governor    Gillett     receives     a     strong 
letter  of  protest  from  President  Roosevelt. 


The  Colt  Positive  Lock 

■—~~—  ^•flny 

absolutely  prevents  accidental  discharge  because  a 
solid  bar  of  steel  stands  between  the  hammer  and  the  cartridge, 
except  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  way  back  to  fire  a  shot.  At 
all  other  time*  it  positively  prevents  the  firing  pin  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  cartridge.  (See  illustration.)  Test  it  in 
any  way ;  the  Colt  Positive  Lock  absolutely  prevents  premature 
discharge.  This  was  one  of  the  points  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Ordnance  Board  which  recommended  Colt  Revolvers  as 
superior  to  all  others;  but  it  is  only  one  feature  of  Colt 'excellence, 
accuracy    and    durability    make    it    superior   to    any    other    revolver    in 

Colt  Amu  may  be  had  in  all  desirable  calibers  and  rhodels  —  from/the  new  .25  Caliber  A 
for  the  vest  pocket,  to  the  .45  Caliber  Automatic  :  pocket  and  h«nse  revolvers  in  .32  an< 
serviceable,  holster  weapons,  like  the,  Army  Special  c 

There  i 


"Positively 

Locked 

^     Until 

Positively 

Cocked" 


Guaranteed  for  use  with 
standard  factory-loaded 

ammunition,  either  black 
or  smokeless  powder. 


omatic.  9mall  enough 
8  Caliber:  alliround 
like  the,  Army  Special  d»  heavy  "  forty-wes 
d  the  finest  hand-finished  target  models.     There  il  a  lot  of  valuabft 
formation   in  our  new  catalogue  No  26    )ust  i»s"ed|     Wouldn't  you'.like 
it?    It's  free. 


COLTS  n&TSSis   MF< 

HARTFORD 


Co. 

:ONNECTICl 


__ 


ESTABLISHED 

HOSKINS      s 

NCE    1842 

50  ^°S; 

PHIL*.             S 

-Copper  Plate— $2.50.  $i.50« 

SHEET    SENTUPOM     REQUEST 

WEDDING    INVITATIONS  OUR   SPECIALTY 

H.00 

PENNA. 

12     Chestnut    Street 

Our  first  farm  mortgages  afford  absolute  se- 
curity for  money.  Please  write  for  our  book- 
let "A"  and  a  descriptive  list  of  securities. 

Established  1883 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Forks,  N.  D 

or  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


FOR  FORTY  YEARS  A  STANDARD  PIANO.  m 


are  made 
by  us,  in  our 
own  factory.  They 
are  sold  direct  from 
>ur  factory  and  in  no 
Other  way.  Dealers*  and  agents*  profits  and 
every  unnecessary  cost  eliminated.  Every 
dollar  is  piano  value  through  and  through,  the 
best  that  40  years  of  experience  can  produce. 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 

for  20  days,  in  your  own  home,  no 
cost  or  obligation.  ALL  FREIGHTS 
PAID  and  all  risks  assumed  by   us. 

Pioneers  of  the  direct  plan  of  piano  selling, 
our  unparalleled  success  has  brought  forth  many 
imitators,  but  no  competitors,  either  as  to 
the  excellence  of  our  product  or  the  integrity 
and  economy  of  our  methods.  Forty  years  of 
daily  increasing  business  and  45,000  satisfied 
and  enthusiastic  buyers  testify  to  this. 

Ask  a  Wing  customer  what  he  thinks 
of  Wing  Pianos  and  Wing  methods. 
We  will  send  you  names  in  your  locality 
for  the  asking. 

You  save  from  $100  to  $300— get  a  strictly  high- 
grade  piano— and  are  protected  by  an  unquestioned, 
binding  guarantee.  Easy  payments — old  pianos 
and  organs  taken  in  exchange. 

FREE— "The  Book  of  Complete 
Information  About  Pianos." 

A  copyrighted  book  of  1 52  pages  with  many  illustrations. 
A  complete  reference  booh  on  the  piano  subject 
History  of  the  piano,  descriptions  of  every  part,  how  to 
judge  good  and  bad  materials,  workmanship,  etc.  Teaches 
you  how  to  buy  intelligently.  You  need  this  booh. 
Free   for   the    asking;    from    the    old   house    of 

WING  &  SON,  369-399  w.  13th  St.,  New  York 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

sach  town  to  rule  and  exhibit  sample 
ycle.     Write  for  speriat  offer. 
Ve  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tires 
Iries.  Do  not  buy  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
alogs and  learn  our  unheard  of 'prices  and  m  irvelous  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D273, Chicago,  III. 


Cheap  and  Reliable  Water  Supply 

For  irrigation,  mining,  on  the  stook  or  dairy  farm 
and  for  bud urban  homes  the 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

is  the  cheapest  pump  you  can  Install.  Noco 
no  steam  ;  no  oil;  no  labor— no  cost  after  In- 
stallation.   Works  day  and  night.    Write 
for  catalogue    K  and  estimate.     We  fur- 
nish Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRU'LIC  ENGINE  CO., 
140  Nanan  8t,  N.  Y.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


"I  Hear 

You 
Perfectly 
NOW!" 


Box  44,  Wert  Nyaok.  N.  Y. 
General  Acoustic  Co.  Dec  20.1908. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  been  deaf  for  40  years.  Dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Civil  War  my  ears  became  seri- 
ously affected  from  gun  firing  and  have  been  growing 
steadily  worse  (if  possible)  ever  since. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  Acousticon;  for  I  had  lost  faith  in 
everything  that  claimed  to  make  me  henr.  Though  I 
could  not  hear  conversation  close  to  my  ear,  I  can  now 
hear  it  anywhere  in  the  room  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Some  aids  that  I  have  tried  help  a  little,  but  the 
Acousticon  makes  me  hear  just  as  clearly  and  at  the 
same  distance  that  1  heard  before  I  was  afflicted  at  all. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  use  this  letter  in 
any  way  that  you  please.     Gratefully. 

THUS.  H.  HARRINGTON. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Harrington  whose  photo 
appears  herewith)  is  the  same  as  that  of  thousands 
who  are  now  using  the  Acousticon — to  them  we  have 
said  as  we  now  say  to  you  : 

"'Test  the  Acousticon.  and  let  us  prove  that  it  will 
make  you  hear  easily,  distinctly  and  clearly, 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE" 

If  you  are  not  convenient  to  one  of  our  many  offices, 
you  can  test  it  at  your  own  home,  and  if  you  do  not 
hear  satisfactory  the  trial  will  not  cosl  you  one  cent. 

JVo  trial  fee,  no  penalty,  no  expense  what- 
ever If  you  do  not  hear. 

A  very  light  and  unnoticeable  headband  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  hold  the  earpiece,  and  leaves  both 
hands  perfectly  free.  Ladies  who  use  the  Acousticon 
dress  their  hair  so  as  to  make  the  headband  and  ear- 
piece invisible. 

The  Acousticon  is  the  original  electrical  hearing 
device,  fully  protected  by  TJ.  S.  patents,  and  you  can- 
nut  secure  anything  as  efficient  under  another  name. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  Free  Test,  booklets, 
etc.,  etc. 

From       ^«3*  upward 

IcoordinQ  t>>  ?t  y  /• 

THE  GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

843  Browning  Bldg.,  B'way  &  32d  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"  Indestruclo  "   Caloris 

»ith 
-  I 
Pints  $3.50;  Quirts  $5.50 

.mum, 

Rials  yi.OO;  Quarts $6.00 


You  Pay  Less  for  a 

CALORIS 
BOTTLE 

and  Get  Better  Value 


Keeps  Liquids  Hot  30  Hours 

Keeps  Liquids  Cold  BO  Hours 

Without  Fire  or  Ice. 

Not  only  doe*  the  CALORIS  Bottle  sell  for  loss 

Ui;tn  any  other  temperature  liottle.  but  il  c  an  be 

taken  apart  and  thoroughly  sterilized. 

Another  CALORIS  feature  la  that  if  the  Inside 
glass  part  should  get  broken,  It  can  be  replaced 
without  sending  bottle  back  to  factory. 

The  CALORIS  Bottle  Is  so  protected  In  Its  case 
that  it  i-  practically  Indestructible  and  will  stand 
tar  rougher  handling  than  any  other  tempera- 
ture bottle. 

Otir  new  CALORIS   Bottle  Is  the  only  Bottle 


sold  i 

i 

an  a 

.-..lute  Ruarante 

■  as  to  Its  tem- 

perat 

ire 

!  fleets 

and  the  only  oi 

te  sold  wnii  the 

prl  vib 


tk'8  free  trial. 


Full  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back  is  the  CALORIS  guarantee. 

The  "  INDESTRUCTO"  CALORIS  Bottle 
shown  above  litis  no  equal  for  travelers' and 
general  use.  Easily  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
Mad'-  unusually  strong  for  hard  use. 

The  "  STERILO"  CA  LOR  IS  Bottle  shown 
below  is  designi  despet  tally  to'  the  nursei  yand 
sick  room.  It  is  so  arranged  in  its  case  that  it 
can  be  easily  removed  fot  thorough  sterilisa- 
tion. 

Thf  CALORIS  I  at  does  fot  s/tlid  foods  what 
!  ORIS  Bottle  does  fot  liquids. 

Mounted  in  wicker— Piais  $5.00 ;  Quarts  $7.50 

If    not   at   your  dealers,    order   direct.       Sent 

anywhere  In  the  '  nited  Btatea,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt Of  price. 

CALORIS  MANUFACTURING  CO  . 

2110-18  Auighint  Ave., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


"Sterilo"  Caloris 

Mount.   I  o.  I 

Rials $1.00;  Quarts $5.00 

•' 

■  lntei 

Rials  $5.00;  Quarts  57.  50 


How  to  Build 

A  Fortune  in  Ten 

Years 


Memberships  in  The 

Fortune  Colony        o/V2S 
still  available  for 
readers  of 
The  Literary  Digest 

IT  is  right  to  be  independent — financially. 
It  is  also  comfortable. 

The  Poorhouse  is  mostly  the  abode  of 
non- winners.  It  is  a  sad  wind-up  to  sit,  gray- 
haired,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Need  and 
have  only  one  thing  left — the  wish  that  you 
had  done  differently  with  your  life. 

Right  independence  is  seldom  an  accident. 
It  is  rather  the  result  of  A  PLAN  pursued 
persistently  through  a  period  of  years,  up  hill 
and  down. 

But  people  as  a  rule  — the  rank  and  file — are 
not  able  to  invent  plans  for  themselves  that  pro- 
duce independence.  They  earn  money  enough, 
but  it  slips  away  from  them  somehow  as  if  it 
were  greased. 

The  Fortune  Colony  is  helping  many  people 
to  acquire  a  competence,  to  become  financially 
independent. 

Each  member  gradually  and  easily  builds 
up  a  small  fortune,  and  quickly.  This  plan  is 
interesting,  safe,  and  absolutely  sure  in  its 
results. 

A  good  many  people  have  already  joined 
individually  and  by  groups  and  families. 

A  membership  in  Class  A  will  bring 
you  $1,000;  Class  B  $2,000;  Class  C 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000  guaranteed 
by  attested  assets  of  over  eleven 
millions  of  dollars. 

Both  men  and  women  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  opportunity.  You  may  live  right 
where  you  are,  stay  by  your  present  task  and 
the  benefits  of  your  Membership  pile  up  in 
good  round  dollars,  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year. 

This  announcement  is  not  designed  to  tell  you 
the  full  ttory  of  the  Fortune  Colony—  there 
isn't  room  to  do  it  well.  But  that  story)  IS 
Well  and  fullu  told  in  the  Colony  Book 
entitled  "How  to  Build  a  Fortune  in 
Ten  Yeart.  "  This  hook  is  worth  having. 
It  is  illustrated.  It  is  sent  free  to  serious 
people,  n>ho  think  thru  might  like  to  join. 
Write  for  it  at  once. 

f  Vc^OL^P  0^*v<W^ 
Address:  \  I 

<£l)e  .fortune  Colony 

of  the  Oti.i  of  j;in»  J'orh 

Richard  Wightmin,  President 
439-F  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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O'clock 
Fatigue 


Monarch  Light  Touch  is  not  a 
mere  "talking  point."  It  is  a 
mechanical  fact. 

Monarch  Light  Touch  means 
"all  day  efficiency" — no  mid- 
afternoon  letting  down  of  the 
operator's  speed  through  muscu- 
lar weariness. 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 

increases  the  output  —  permits 
the  production  of  more  work  in 
a  day  and  therefore  reduces  the 
cost  of  typewriting  '■:■■  the  em- 
ployer. 

Monarch  Light  Touch  and 
other  Monarch  features  are  well 
worth  learning  about.  Let  us 
give  you  a  demonstration.  Write 
for  illustrated  descriptive  litera- 
ture. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Executive  Offices,  Monarch  Typewriter  Building 

300  Brosdway.  New  York 
Branches  and  dealer*  throughout  the  world. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


COLLAPSE  OF  ANTI-JAPANESE 
LEGISLATION 

AST  week  witnessed  the  defeat  of  anti-Japanese  measures  in 
■■— ■ '  the  legislatures  of  three  far  Western  States — Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, and  California.  So  bristling  with  ferocity  were  the  expres- 
sions of  "orientophohia  "  indulged  in  by  some  of  Nevada's  Solons 
that  they  had  the  unforeseen  result,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  of  "causing the  whole  anti-Japanese 
crusade  to  dissolve  in  a  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter." This  loosening  of  a  strained  situation 
was  welcomed  with  acclaim  by  the  press  at 
large,  especially  when  the  California  assembly, 
the  real  storm-center,  recalled  and  killed  its 
offending  School  Segregation  Bill — a  measure 
which  sought  to  deprive  Japanese  children  in 
California  of  privileges  guaranteed  them  by 
treaty.  Satisfaction  with  the  outcome  is  not 
confined  either  to  those  papers  which  minimize 
the  race  problem  of  our  Western  coast  or  to 
those  which  pictured  California  dragging  the 
country  into  a  gratuitous  war.  We  find  it  in  the 
comment  of  editors  who  insist  on  the  reality  of 
the  "yellow  peril,"  as  well  as  of  those  who 
point  out  that  Japan  could  not  possibly  go  to 
war  if  she  wanted  to,  ow  ing  to  the  present  state 
of  her  finances.  The  general  satisfaction  of 
our  press,  in  short,  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
sense  of  fair  play  toward  both  Japan  and  our 
own  national  Government. 

"I  feel  that  the  way  in  which  California  has 
done  what  is  right  for  the  nation  makes  it  more 
than  ever  obligatory  on  the  nation  in  every  way 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  California,"  says 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation to  Governor  Gillett.  In  an  earlier  mes- 
sage to  Speaker  Stanton,  while  the  objection- 
able bills  were  still  pending,  the  President 
defined  the  situation  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  Japanese  Government  is  loyally  and  in 
good  faith  doing  its  part  to  carry  out  this  pol- 
icy, precisely  as  the  American  Government  is  doing.  This  policy 
aims  at  mutuality  of  obligation  and  behavior.  In  accordance 
with  it  the  purpose  is  that  the  Japanese  shall  come  here  exactly 
as  Americans  go  to  Japan,  which  is  in  effect  that  travelers,  stu- 
dents, persons  engaged  in  international  business,  men  who  sojourn 
for  pleasure  or  study  and  the  like  shall  have  the  freest  access  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  and  shall  be  sure  of  the  best  treatment, 


FATHER  OF  THE  DEFEATED  SCHOOL 
SEGREGATION  BILL. 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Grove  L. 
Johnson,  gave  trustees  the  power  "to 
establish  separate  schools  for  Indian 
children,  and  for  children  of  Mongolian 
or  Japanese  or  Chinese  descent."  It 
further  provided  that  where  such  schools 
were  established  the  alien  children  speci- 
fied "must  not  be  admitted  into  any 
other  school." 


but  that   there  shall  be  no  settlement  in  mass  by  the   people  of 
eithei  country  in  the  other. 

"In  the  last  six  months  under  this  policy  more  Japanese  have 
left  the  country  than  have  come  in,  and  the  total  number  in  the 
United  States  has  diminished  by  over  two  thousand.  These  fig- 
ures are  absolutely  accurate  and  can  not  be  impeached.  In  other 
words,  if  the  present  policy  is  consistently  followed  and  works  as 
well  in  the  future  as  it  is  now  working,  all  difficulties  and  causes 
of  friction  will  disappear,  while  at  the  same  time  each  nation  will 
retain  its  self-respect  and  the  good-will  of  the 

other 

"  Let  me  repeat  that  at  present  we  are  ac- 
tually doing  the  very  thing  which  the  people  of 
California  wish  to  be  done,  and  to  upset  the 
arrangement  under  which  this  is  being  done 
can  not  do  good  and  may  do  great  harm.  If  in 
the  next  year  or  two  the  figures  of  immigration 
prove  that  the  arrangement  which  has  worked 
so  successfully  during  the  last  six  months  is  no 
longer  working  successfully,  then  there  would 
be  ground  for  grievance,  and  for  the  reversal 
by  the  national  Government  of  its  present  pol- 
icy. But  at  present  the  policy  is  working  well 
and  until  it  works  badly  it  would  be  a  grave 
misfortune  to  change  it,  and  when  changed  it 
can  only  be  changed  effectively  by  the  national 
Government." 

In  spite  of  the  omniscience  of  Eastern  critics 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  is  convinced  that 
Californians  best  understand  their  own  griev- 
ances, and  that  their  real  attitude  toward  the 
Japanese  question  is  unaltered  by  recent  occur- 
rences. They  are,  however,  unwilling  to  em- 
barrass the  nation  by  an  impetuous  settlement 
of  those  grievances.  "  The  race  question  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,"  says  the  Oakland  Inquirer, 
"is  a  real  and  vital  issue,  which  must  be  set- 
tled not  by  sentiment  or  prejudice,  but  by  intel- 
ligence and  statesmanship."  Just  now,  how- 
ever, admits  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is 
peculiarly  "the  time  for  keeping  still  about 
Japanese  immigration  "  —  for  the  following 
reasons : 


"There  is  no  law  to  prevent  their  coming 
here  by  the  million  if  they  can  get  passports  from  their  own 
Government,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  chance,  at  present,  of  our 
getting  such  a  law.  They  are  kept  out  or  nearly  kept  out,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  refusing  to  issue  pass- 
ports. The  Japanese  Government  is  not  under  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation to  continue  to  refuse  passports  to  its  people  to  go  wher- 
ever they  please,  and  should  it  be  irritated  into  returning  to  that 
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polic)  Japanese  will  c*me  to  the  United 
States  by  the  shipload  without  the  slightest 
regard  t<>  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  \\ln>le  Pacific  coast.  This  being 
an  exact  statement  ol  the  situation,  ordinary 
plain  common  sense  will  indicate  to  all  en- 
dowed with  that  useful  attribute  the  propriety 
of  keeping  perfectly  silent  on  the  Japanese 
question  for  a  year  or  two,  until  we  see  what 
the  news    is   going  to  be,   as    Uncle   Remus 

would  say 

"It  our  agitators  will  once  get  it  into  their 
heads  thai  there  is  nothing  on  earth  which  any 
State  legislature  can  do  eitherto  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  coming  here,  or  from  congre- 
gating where  the)  please,  living  as  they 
please,  and   engaging   in  any  occupation  by 

which  they  can  live,  it  is  just  possible  that 
they  will  cease  from  their  pernicious  activity, 
whose  only  result  will  he  to  prevent  what  they 
say  they  desire.  Steamship  companies  could 
well    afford    to     pay    $100,000    for    legislation 

which  would  irritate  the  Japanese  Government 
into  giving  theirpeople  passports  to  go  where 

they  please.       It  is  already  alleged    that    there 

unship  money  behind  this  whole  move- 
ment." 


•I    N  A  I  OK     (.1 


The  Oakland  Tribune  deplores  the  hysteria 
manifested  by  some  of  the  California  legis- 
lators, and  thinks  that  "a   long  campaign  of 

anti-Japanese  education"  may  be  necessary 
before  the  race  problem  can  be  solved  on  its  merits.  Futile,  it 
admits,  must  be  all  efforts  at  Sacramento  to  override  Federal 
treaty  obligations.  The  seriousness  of  this  race  problem  is  ex- 
plained to  the  Fast  by  Mr.  Chester  If.  Row  ell.  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Republican,  who  speaks  tor  a  large  section  of  Western 
opinion  in  an  article  published  in  Colliers  Weekly.  He  asks  us 
to  believe  that  the  American  people  are  now  facing  on  our 
Western  frontier  "a  question  not  of  policy  or  prosperity  or  prog- 
ress, but  of  existence."     To  (jiiote  in  part  : 

"It  is  a  question  on  which  a  blunder,  once  made,  can  never  be 
rectified.  The  frontier  of  the  white  man's  world  must  be  estab- 
lished some  day.  somewhere.  Unless  this  generation  establishes 
it  at  the  Pacific  coast  no  future  generation  will  ever  have  the 
chance  to  establish  it  so  far  West,  or  to  maintain  it   anywhere,  ex- 


( )f  California.  His  earlier  attitude  toward 
tlie  proposed  anti- Japanese  measures  "aston- 
ished"' the  President,  who  accused  him  of 
advocating  "a  policy  of  wanton  insult."  At 
the  last  Senator  Perkins  advised  against  the 
School  Segregation  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
"'treaties  with  foreign  nations  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 


Cept  by  war  and  permanent  lines  of  garri- 
soned fortresses.  The  problem  is  ours  in  the 
next  few  years,  in  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  and  in  the  Capitol  and  White 
House.  The  consequences  are  the  whole 
world's,  everywhere,  forever. 

"  For  all  national  sins  save  one  there  is  for- 
giveness. That  one  we  committed  long  ago. 
when  our  fathers  brought  in  black  men  to  live 
among  white  men.  The  curse  of  caste  is  on 
the  South.  There  is  a  foreign  body  in  the 
very  vitals  of  the  nation,  which  can  be  nei- 
ther absorbed  nor  excised.  At  best,  we  may 
hope  to  encyst  it.  The  condition  is  incura- 
ble; OUT  only  hope  is  in  the  inherent  vitality 
of    the    nation    to    prevent    it     from     I 

fatal 

".Asia  has  found  us  out  too.  and  the  flood 
from  the  Orient  has  started.  Nothing  can 
stop  it  unless  we  do.  We  did  stop  it  from 
China,  because  China  was  helpless,  but  that 
helplessness  will  not  last  long.  It  has  been 
checked  from  Japan  by  the  grace  of  Japan, 
but  that  grace  may  not  last  long.  And  we 
may  stop  it  from  India  because  we  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  India  about  it.  But  the 
reservoir  that  is  tapped  is  limitless.  Literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  brown  men,  yellow 
men,  and  bronze  men  would  now  like  to 
come  to  America,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
the  Europeans  wanted  to  come  :  and  they  will 
come,  just  as  the  Europeans  have  come,  if 
they  are  equally  free  to  do  so.     And  then— the  deluge  ! 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  temporarily  and  economically,  we  need 
them,  and  therefore  some  of  our  short-sighted  capitalists  desire 
them.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  does  not  remain  a  coolie.  When  he  can, 
he  buys  or  rents  land.  Wherever  many  Japanese  settle,  as  owners 
or  renters,  white  men  move  out,  surrendering  to  the  Japanese  a 
voluntary  monopoly. 

"The  present  state  of  the  Yaca  Valley  is  a  startling  illustration 
of  this  movement.  Even  in  towns  a  similar  thing  happens. 
Shrewd  Japanese  speculators  pay  extravagant  prices  for  one  or 
two  lots  in  a  block;  then  they  buy  all  the  rest  very  cheaply.  It 
is  evidentthat  the  white  man  will  not  consent  to  live  with  the  brown 
man  except  on  the  basis  of  the  brown  man's  inferiority.  Whenever 
the  brown  man  asserts  his  equality  (which  is  inevitable,  since  in 
truth  he  is  equal),  the  white  man  either  fights  or  surrenders.  In 
the  country  he  surrenders  ;  in  the  city  the  property-owner  sells  out : 
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the  workingman  fights.      The  situation  is  significant  already;  it 

only  needs  numbers  to  make  it  serious 

"This  is  not  a  plea  for  an  immediate  exclusion  law,  or  an  exclu 
sion  treaty,  or  any  Other  specific  measure.      But  it  is  the  cry  oJ  the 
unborn  generations  of  the  West  tor   the  right  to   be  born  oi    Occi 

dental  blood  and  under  American  institutions.  It  is  the  call  to  the 
warders  of  the  Western  mark  to  lie  true  to  the  trust  which  a  hundred 
generations  of  Westward-faring  men  have  bequeathed  to  them. 
And  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  high  duty  not  to  surrender  at  the  West- 
ern border  and  at  the  culmination  of  our  civilization  the  victory 
which  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  won  for  us  at  the  Eastern  border 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  the  one  message,  the  only  essential  message, 
which  the  Pacific  coast  has  to  utter  to  the  American  people." 

Senator  New  lands,  writing  to  the  Governor  of  Nevada,  outlines 
the  following  plan  tor  dealing  nationally  with  the  Oriental  problem 
after  our  present  treaty  with  Japan  expires  in  1912  : 

"Our  country  should  by  law,  to  take  effect  after  the  expiration 
of  existing  treaties,  prevent  the  immigration  to  this  country  of  all 
peoples  other  than  those  of  the  white  race,  except  under  restricted 
conditions  relating  to  international  commerce,  travel,  and  educa- 
tion, and  it  should  start  immediately  on  the  serious  consideration  of 
a  national  policy  regarding  the  people  of  the  brown  race  now  within 
our  boundaries,  which,  with  a  proper  regard  for  humanity,  will 
minimize  the  dangers  to  our  institutions  and  our  civilization. 
Japan  can  not  justly  take  offense  at  such  action.  She  would  be 
the  first  to  take  such  action  against  the  white  race  were  it  necessary 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  her  race  and  her  institutions.  She  is 
at  liberty  to  pursue  such  a  course.  Such  action  constitutes  no 
charge  of  inferiority  against  the  race  excluded." 

The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco)  and  the 
Los  Angeles  1-1  x press  are  conspicuous  among  Pacific-coast  papers 
by  their  denial  that  there  is  any  Japanese  question  at  present  con- 
fronting the  people  of  California.  They  both  fail  to  see  any  men- 
ace in  the  present  situation,  or  any  need  of  hostile  legislation. 
Annoyed  that  the  whole  country  should  have  allowed  itself  to  be- 
come excited  over  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  remarks : 

"  One  large  reason  for  comfort  there  rests  in  the  present  situation. 
Never  again  will  California,  on  this  question  of  the  Japanese,  easily 
rattle  the  nerves  of  the  nation.  The  game  has  been  worked  once 
too  often,  and  with  the  feeling  of  general  relief  that  accompanies 
the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  din,  there  is  mingled  a  goodly  meas- 
ure of  disgust.  The  amazing  disproportion  between  California's 
grievance  and  the  noise  she  made  ;  the  stupid  clamor  against  con- 
ditions which,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  whether  they  are 
evil  or  not,  are  being  done  away  with  as  rapidly  as  difficult  condi- 
tions can  be  dealt  with  ;  above  all,  the  impression  that  such  sincere 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  as  prevails  in  California  is  being  worked 
by  the  politician  and  the  newspaper  demagog  for  their  own  ends  ; 
all  this  has  sorely  tried  the  nation's  patience,  the  nation's  sense  of 
humor,  and  the  nation's  sense  of  international  right  and  wrong." 


past  ten  years,  we  are  told,  has  been  but  one  half  to  one-third  ol 

what  it  was  in  the  previous  ten  years,  yet  lor  the  past  quarter cen- 

turj  the  average  price  to  the  consumer  has  remained  at  j^  cei 
pound.     In  < Germany,  where  coffee  is  taxed  | !  j  cents  a  pound,  the 
average  price  to  tin-  consumer  is  21  '_>  cents.     To  quote  further  : 

"In  making  laws  the  Government  should  know  neither  whole 

saler  nor   retailer,   but   consult    its   own    records,  as   shown    by  the 


WHO  WOULD  PAY  THE  TARIFF  ON 
TEA  AND  COFFEE? 

A'  TREASURY  deficit  growing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
day  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  suggestion  of  a  tariff  on  tea 
and  coffee.  These  duties,  it  is  estimated,  would  add  555.000.000  to 
560,000,000  a  year  to  the  national  revenue,  but  the  plan  finds  small 
favor  with  the  trade.  Already  the  National  Coffee  and  Tea  As- 
sociation, composed  of  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  roasters,  has 
begun  a  campaign  to  stimulate  and  organize  popular  opposition, 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  toward  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  that  the 
Government  is  stretching  its  hand.  People  are,  therefore,  urged 
to  petition  their  Congressmen  against  the  proposed  "tax  upon  the 
poor  man's  breakfast-table."  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  consumer  should  pay  any- 
more for  his  tea  and  coffee  under  the  proposed  tariff  than  he  does 
now,  since  the  trade  profits  on  these  items  are  amply  able  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  tax.     The  price  of  green  coffee  during  the 


THE   CALL   FOR    HELP. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

entries  in  the  custom-houses.  In  this  way  it  can  ascertain  what 
the  coffee  that  has  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
cost  the  importer,  and  how  much  per  pound  the  consumer  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  it. 

"It  is  claimed  by  experts  that  all  the  coffees  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  past  ten  years,  whether  Mocha,  Java,  Central 
American,  West  Indian,  Venezuelan,  or  Brazilian — in  fact,  from 
whatever  section  the  berry  comes — has  not  averaged  in  cost  over 
8  cents  a  pound.     Do  the  Government  figures  confirm  this? 

"It  is  also  claimed  that  the  average  price  which  consumers  all 
over  the  United  States  have  paid  during  the  same  period  was  at 
least  25  cents  a  pound.  Does  the  experience  of  the  450  represent- 
atives and  senators  confirm  it? 

"It  is  claimed  by  trade  circles  that  tea  which  sold  within  the 
last  few  months  below  10  cents  is  being  resold  by  jobbers  at 
40  cents  and  by  retailers  at  60  cents  a  pound  and  more,  with  pre- 
miums of  a  trifling  nature  thrown  in.  The  difference,  therefore, 
in  the  price  at  which  tea  is  retailed  and  that  at  which  it  is  im- 
ported offers  even  a  much  larger  basis  of  profit  than  is  the  case 
with  coffee. 

"  In  framing  new  laws  it  may  be  proper  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that,  so  far  as  coffee  is  concerned,  an  article  costing 
originally  cS  cents  in  the  green  and  10  cents  in  the  roast  can  be  sold 
to  consumers  at  15  cents  a  pound  with  a  moderate  profit  to  dealers, 
and  that  when  it  is  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound  an  excessive  profit  is 
being  made  by  some  one.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  were 
to  cut  down  this  excessive  profit,  or,  rather,  put  part  of  this  ex- 
cessive profit  in  the  Treasury  for  the  general  good,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tax,  the  trade  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  more  moderate 
profits,  the  consumer  would  probably  not  have  to  pay  any  part  of 
such  a  duty,  and  the  Treasury  would  certainly  secure  the  requisite 
benefit. 

"The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  all  huge  European 
countries  heavy  duties  on  coffee  prevail.  In  Germany,  the  second 
largest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  world,  the  duty  is  5  cents  a  Ger- 
man pound,  equal  to  ^4.  cents  an  American  pound.  The  popular 
price  for  coffee  paid  over  the  whole  empire  of  Germany  is  1 
mark,  equal  to  24  cents,  American  money,  and  considering  the 
difference  in  weight,  this  is  equal  to  21  }4  cents  a  pound,  Amer- 
ican, a  price  which  includes  the  duty.      Is   not   this  an  object-les- 
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Mm!      Does   it   DOt  show   conclusively  that  the  proposed  tax  will 
not  come  out  of  the-  pocket  of  the  consumer?  " 

The  Springfield   Republican   quotes   the   following  statement 

made  by  a  prominent  Chicago  house: 

" Our  objection  to  a  duty  on  these  articles  is  that  it  would  in- 
crease  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  consumer:  whereas  the 
present  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  distinctly  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  reducing  taxation  upon  the  consumer.  To  place 
a  duty  on  these  articles  ol  important  and  universal  consumption 
would  be  a  pool  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  people  for  relief. 
We  haven't  the  slightest  apprehension  that  a  duty  will  be  or  can 
be  placed  mi  tea  and  coffee.  The  people  at  large  would  not  per- 
mit it.  It  would  be  too  much  out  of  line  with  tariff  revision  as  it 
is  popularly  conceived." 

Commenting  upon  this  view.  The  Republican  says: 

"The  people  can  better  afford  to  pay  a  customs  tax  of  10  cents 
i  pound  on  tea.  which  ends  there  and  goes  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, than  they  can  afford  to  support  the  taxation  of  such  raw  ma- 
terials as  wool,  which  not  only  operates  to  increase  the  cost  of 
clothing,  but  to  hamper  and  restrict  the  woolen-manufacturing  in- 
dustry. They  can  better  afford  to  pay  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound 
on  coffee,  than  to  maintain  protective  taxes  on  iron  and  steel  which 
yield  little  public  revenue,  but  enable  the  home  industry  to  com. 
bine  for  the  private-profit  taxation  of  the  people  at  almost  every 

Mini  thev  mav  take  in  their  business  or  other  activities." 


A   POLITICAL   HOAX   IN   INDIANA 

WHAT  is  styled  "a  great  political  hoax  "  has  been  played  on 
the  brewers  ol  Indiana,  according  to  an  Indianapolis  cor- 
respondent. These  brewers,  it  seems,  put  up  fabulous  sums  of 
money  to  elect  a  Democratic  State  legislature  and  Governor  last 
fall  under  the  impression  that  the  Democrats  would  stem  the 
threatened  sweep  of  Prohibition  over  the  State.  They  won  the 
••lection,  saw  the  Democratic  Governor  inaugurated,  and  the 
Democratic  legislature  assemble,  only  to  discover  to  their  horror 
that  enough  Democrats  were  infected  with  temperance  sentiment 
to  disarrange  all  their  plans.  An  idea  of  the  tremendous  effort 
they  made  last  fall  may  be  gained  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  correspondent's  letter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"  Not  only  did  the  brewers  and  other  liquor  interests  give  the 
Minds  for  the  Democratic  organization,  but  in  all  of  the  larger 
cities  they  made  ,111  organization  of  their  own,  taking  in  all  of  the 
saloon-keepers,  their  retinue,  and  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  trades  manufacturing  and  handling  brewery  supplies.  Thou- 
sands ol  ( ierman  Republicans  were  lined  up  by  the  combination  on 
the  representation  that  the  election  of  Watson  and  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  candidates  for  the  legislature  would  be  followed 
by  immediate  State-wide  Prohibition. 

"1  hey  even  succeeded  in  convincing  the  ignorant  foreign  class 
that  all  the  saloons  would  be  closed  the  day  following  Watson's 
"ii  A  I. uue  part  of  organized  labor  was  brought  into  their 
camp  on  the  ground  that  Republican  success  would  throw  thou- 
sands ol    bottle-workers,  union  bartenders,  and  others  out  of  em- 

ploym< 

Now  they  find  that  "thej  spent  their  funds  for  nothing,"  the 
House  Democrats  are  in  rebellion  against  the  brewers' program, 
and  the  result  oi  part)  conferences  "  forecasts  a  hopeless  defeat  foi 
the  br<  ttion  and  the  liberals."     Furthermore 

\itei  o<  .up1.  mg  position,  from  which  they  have  dic- 

tate, the  Othei    ol    the  old  panics    for  twenty   years  the 

brewers  are  for  the  legislature  lor  existence.     Instead 

<ii  offering  terms,  they  are  now  pleading  for  the  enactment  ol  a 
compromise  that  will  give  the  State  high  license,  the  ward  and 
township  unit,  limit  the  ssaloo  foi  each  five  hundred 

pie.  and  restrii  t  Lhem  to  the  business  district,  The  brewers  are 
willing  to  stand  foi  a  provision  thai  saloon  licenses  shall 

be  revoked  on  the  lust  violation  of  the  law.  Thej  are  willing  to 
take  anything  so  long  as  <  ounty  local  option  is  taken  off  th< 


utes.  Their  plan  would  wipe  out  65  per  cent,  of  the  State's  saloons 
within  the  next  ninety  days. 

"The  humiliating  feature  to  the  brewers  and  their  allies,  and 
especially  to  the  army  of  liberal  Republicans  who  helped  to  defeat 
their  own  party,  is  that  the  Democrats  refuse  to  carry  out  the 
plan 

"  The  indications  are  that  the  county  local-option  law  will  remain 
on  the  books.  The  Democratic  Representatives  from  the  larger 
cities  are  against  it,  but  those  from  the  country  districts,  where  the 
temperance  sentiment  is  strong,  will  stand  by  the  law.  It  was  said 
to-day  that  seventeen  of  the  sixty  Democrats  in  the  House  are 
opposed  to  repealing  or  modifying  the  law.  by  holding  out  they 
can  block  every  move  the  brewers  and  Democratic  leaders  make, 
as  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  help  of 
enough  Republicans  to  win." 

What  are  the  temperance  forces  doing?    Says  the  correspondent : 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  Antisaloon  League  is  making  hay.  County 
after  county  is  being  voted  'dry,'  and  before  the  legislature  is  ad- 
journed elections  will  have  been  held  in  half  of  the  counties.  The 
brewers  and  their  allies  seem  unable  to  cope  with  the  temperance 
wave.  They  are  making  their  last  stand  here  in  hopes  of  modify- 
ing the  law,  but  it  seems  that  their  fences  are  broken  down  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  put  up. 

"  No  county  has  voted  'wet'  under  the  new  law.  Prior  to  its  en- 
actment the  league  had  conducted  a  remonstrance  campaign  that 
had  made  S16  of  the  1.020  townships  of  the  State 'dry.'  There  are 
now  37  counties  out  of  92  entirely  'dry.'  Forty-four  county  seats 
are  without  saloons.  Over  1.700.000  of  the  2.600,000  people  of  the 
State  live  in  'dry'  territory. 

"The  league's  program  is  to  bring  about  State-wide  Prohibition 
by  1912.  It  figures  that  by  voting  many  counties  'dry'  now.  the 
power  of  the  brewers  and  saloon-keepers  will  be  broken  before  the 
campaign  of  1910,  when  a  new  legislature  will  be  elected.  Then 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  be  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
sale  and  making  of  liquor  within  the  State.  A  statutory  State- 
wide Prohibition  Law  may  be  enacted  then,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  league  may  try  to  get  by  with  a  law  of  that  kind  at  this  session. 

"The  fate  of  the  liquor  business  will  be  sealed  in  Indiana  unless 
the  county  local-option  law  is  repealed  or  modified  during  the  next 
six  weeks.  The  antisaloon  forces  have  a  compact  organization 
afire  with  enthusiasm.  The  lust  of  victory  is  spurring  the  Anti- 
saloon Leaguers  to  more  vigorous  efforts,  and  they  are  threaten- 
ing now  to  hold  an  election  in  Indianapolis,  where  there  is  a  saloon 
lor  every  two  hundred  people. 

"The  plan  of  the  league  and  its  followers  now  is  to  make  Indiana 
the  first  Prohibition  State  in  the  Ohio  River  valley,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  unless  the  Democrats  deliver 
the  goods  the  brewers  say  they  paid  for  in  the  recent  campaign." 


PROHIBITION  PAVING  THE  WAY  FOR  SOCIALISM— All 
unsuspectingly,  according  to  the  New  1  ork  Daily  People  (So- 
cialist Labor),  the  Prohibition  movement  is  doing  missionary  work 
for  Socialism.  It  is  in  the  considerations  which  recently  moved 
the  Tennessee  legislature  to  pass  a  drastic  Prohibition  Hill  over 
the  Governor's  veto  that  The  People  recognizes  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  of  Socialist  doctrine.     We  read  : 

"The    Tennessee  incident  has  caused  the  'Liquor   Interests' to 
assume  the   language  of  Capital.      'Property    is   destroyed':  'dis 
aster  is  inflicted    upon    business';   'millions    of    property    ate    ren 
dered    valueless';  'old-established    houses  are  ruined,"  etc..   etc. 

of  course,  to  their  owners.      These  are  the  complaints  now  made 

b\   the 'Liquor    Interests.'     'These   are   the   identical   charges   that 

Capital  prefers  against  Socialism.     In  sight  of  the  language  ol 

the 'Liquor  Interests'  Prohibition  answers  calmly,  coolly,  delib- 
erately, unconcernedly,   even    in    inspired    strains:   'We   r.in'   not' 

Your  property,  your  houses,  your  millions  are  used  against  the 
public  interest.  As  .such  you  are  a  nuisance  and  must  got'  Well 
answered. 

"  Prohibitionism  thereby  is  mightily  pushing  forward  a  .Socialist 
principle  that  Socialism  has  nailed  to  its  masthead      '  Life  is  more 

precious  than  property , ' 

"  I. el  the  public  ear  only   gel    accustomed  to  the  theory  now    .u\ 

vanced  by  Prohibitionism.  to  wit.  that  all  argument  regarding  the 

injury  to 'private  property  '  that  would  result  from  a  certain  Move- 
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ment  is  irrelevant,  and  that  the  real  question  is.  'Does  the  said 
property  work  good  or  evil?' — let  that  principle  he  well  adver- 
tised, and  it  will  strike  root,  and  with  its  root  it  will  remove  nine- 
tenths  of  the  objection  that  Socialism  will  disable  the  present 
holders  of  capital  from  utilizing  their  property. 

"It  matters  not  how  large  'investments'  may  he.  Ii  they  work 
injury  to  the  commonwealth  — away  with  them. 

" Prohibitionism  is  familiarizing  the  public  ear  with  a  sound 
revolutionary  principle.     Who  would  have  thought  it !" 


then  the  court  or  the  commission  may  make  such  other  orders  as 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  more  equitable  prices  or  conditions 
for  handling  the  company's  business  in  Kansas." 


KANSAS  AS   A   TRUST   PARTNER 

"  I  "HE  new  idea  of  having  State  governments  go  into  partnership 
•*■       with  the  large  trusts  doing  business  within  their  territor} 

seems  to  be  spreading.  Recently  much  publicity  was  given  the 
formal  proposition  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  should  become  partners  with  the  trust. 

A  somewhat  similar  partnership  is  now  reported  by  the  press  as 
about  to  be  consummated  between  the  State  oi  Kansas  and  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  that  State.  The  Har 
vester  Company  recently  came  into  conflict  with  the  trust  laws  of 
Kansas,  was  fined  $60,000,  and  prohibited  from  pursuing  certain 
activities  within  the  State.  The  company  now  proposes  to  pay 
the  fine,  submit  to  the  "limited  ouster,"  accept  further  public  con- 
trol of  its  business,  and  submit  to  the  regulation  of  its  prices  by 
some  properly  constituted  court  or  public-service  commission. 
An  informal  partnership,  the  newspapers  report,  will  be  formed 
between  the  Harvester  Company  and  Kansas,  on  this  basis.  A 
dispatch  from  Topeka  to  the  New  York  Times  reviews  the  situa- 
tion thus : 

"The  company,  in  giving  up  its  fight  against  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  State,  submits  to  even  more  than  was  originally  intended 
in  the  suit.  The  company  is  prohibited  from  making  exclusive 
contracts  with  its  agents;  it  is  prohibited  from  discriminating 
against  certain  agents  or  purchasers  of  machines  ;  it  must  pay  the 


you  can't  lose  him. 
Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

fine  of  $60,000,  and  if  the  court  or  utility  commission  finds  in  the 
future  that  the  company  is  charging  too  much  for  its  machines  or 
is  arranging  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  different  kinds  of  machines, 


.BEFORE    THE    TROJAN    HORSE    IS   ADMITTED. 

The  puzzled  citizen  will  have  to  be  shown  a  little  more  fully. 
— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

"The  willingness  of  the  Harvester  Company  to  compromise  the 
civil  suit  is  a  confession  of  its  guilt  of  violating  the  laws  of  Kansas," 
says  the  Topeka  State  Journal.     We  read  further: 

"This  compromise  will  accomplish  practically  what  Fred  S. 
Jackson,  the  State's  Attorney-General,  had  in  mind  when  he 
brought  the  ouster  suit.  It  was  the  'exclusive-contract '  feature  of 
the  Harvester  Trust's  method  of  doing  business  that  was  particu- 
larly objectionable.  The  compromise  can  be  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Jackson  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  with  all  honor  and 
with  a  realization  that  the  State  has  won  a  great  victory  over  one 
of  the  most  powerful  trusts  of  the  nation.  The  fact  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  now  to  press  the  ouster  suit  and  drive  the  trust  from 
doing  business  in  the  State  is  also  a  good  thing.  This  company 
controls  patents  on  many  serviceable  farm-implements  which  are 
not  put  on  the  market  through  any  other  source.  If  the  corpora- 
tion had  been  forbidden  to  do  business  in  the  State,  the  Kansas 
farmers  might  have  been  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  secure 
such  farm  machinery  as  they  might  need.  Tin's  would  have  been 
an  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  Under  the  compromise,  the 
International  Harvester  Company  will  be  able  to  do  business  in 
the  State,  but  it  will  have  to  do  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  farm-implement  manufacturers.  This  is  all  the  Harvester 
Trust  should  ever  have  asked  for,  and  its  officers  made  a  grievous 
mistake  by  trying  to  control  the  Kansas  implement  market  in  re- 
fusing to  make  anything  but  'exclusive  contracts  '  with  the  retail 
implement-dealers  from  handling  any  other  class  of  implement 
products  except  those  made  or  controlled  by  the  trust." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  some  hazard  upon  the  part  of 
the  State  in  these  new  partnerships.     To  quote  in  part  : 

"To  let  the  trusts  go  on  as  they  please  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  Regulation  is  the  way  out.  But  obviously  not  regula- 
tion by  which  the  State  becomes  a  partner  to  the  hazard  of  an  en- 
terprise without  sharing  its  profits,  the  hazard  consisting  in  the 
vast  opportunities  for  political  corruption  that  would  be  thrown 
open.  The  courts  would  be  swamped  with  work  they  were  never 
intended  to  deal  with.  Everything  points  to  the  remedy  which 
New  York  has  adopted  and  other  States  are  beginning  to  study  — 
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a  Public  S  immission,  with  broad  powers  to  investigate, 

relieve,  or  punish." 

The  Kansas*  however,  believes  thai  we  have  at   last 

found  tlu-  means  for  tin-  mi  ict  enforcement  of  trust-regulation  laws. 
Speaking  of  the  Harvester  and  other  trusts,  it  remarks: 

"Who  is(lull-\\  itted  enough  to  suppose  that  Missouri  could  afford 
to  drive  all  the  meat-packers  out  of  the  State,  or  the  allied  capital 
that  sells  most  farm-implements  to  the  farmers?  Or  who  supposes 
that  the  State  can  ever  turn  back  the  development  of  industrialism 
and  commerce  and  reestablish  little  slaughter-houses  for  every 
town  .ind  hamlet,  and  have  the  local  blacksmiths  supply  the  sur» 
rounding  demand  for  wagons  and  farm  machinery''  Who  docs  not 
now  know  that  when  Missouri  simply  lined  the  packers  for  being  in 

a  trust  they,  just  as  simply 
and  easily,  got  back  their  tines 
by  making  the  people  pav  a 
little  more  for  meal  ? 

"It  is  idle  to  deny  facts  or 
shut  one's  eyes  to  them.  ( lov 
ernor  Hadlej  's  recommi 
tions.  Attorney-General  Jack- 
son's recommendations,  the 
Roosevelt  administration's 
nmendations  should  all. 

in  their  several  spheres,  suit 
the  lawmakers— for  the  single, 
adequate  reason  that  there  is 
not  any  possible  way  to  dodge 
them,  try  as  hard  as  the  stu- 
pid, weak-kneed  statesman 
may." 

The  New  York  rimes  ad- 
mits that  there  are  obvious 
economic  advantages  to  be 
found  in  these  new  partner- 
ships, but  believes  "there  are 
more  controlling  arguments 
on  the    moral  side."     Thus  : 

"What  possible  respect  can 

imbron    !•  i  be    felt    for    a    law    when    the 

rnor  of  the  Philippines     He  State  itself  dispenses  with   it 

I  that  anybod)  who  believes  and    becomes    a    party    to    its 

meawaj  iron,  jnfractjon   j„  partnership  with 

tli'-  islands   riiss.itis,fn-rl  with  tin-  results  .                      .                                        ,    . 

thu>,  .  the    enemies    ot    the    people  s 

well. ne;      I'. cans    of   triumph 
when   the    foe   lay  prostrate  before  the  law.      Hut    it  stooped 

mquer.     Without  even  professing   reform,   without  altering 
^ministration,  before  making  iis  exit,   it  proposes  partner- 
ship,   and    the  otter   is  said   to   be    under   favorable  consideration. 

It  the  nil  Trust  is  good  ei gh  to  bargain  with,  it  is  too  good 

to    I.  gnominiously.      It    it    deserved    its  conviction    the 

not   t<>  be  canceled  on  any  consideration,     The 
tion  is  humiliating.     The  state  becomes  defendant  on  the 

ent    to   which    the    Federal    Administration    has  just 

t  ent    Roosevelt  and  his  Commissioner  of 

illj  declaring  that  the  Congress  has 

hich  bush  c<  imply  w  ith.     This  is 

ropOSals    in    State   and    Kedera] 
liction  alii  ei   with    crime,      The  criminals  are  not    in 

I,  but  dii  leered  with. 

■h.it  this  is  no  longer  a  country  ol  law. 
but  oi  prejudice.     The  law  is  nol  a  Ba<  red  enactmenl  ol  universal 
iplea,  but  ii  is  the  embodiment  ot  prejudii  es,  formulated,  it 
thought,  in  sin  h  a  n  to  include  those  whom  the  law- 

ted  at.  aii.  Tli,-  i  oiintrv    has  passed 

ihioi.  ,   i, ,|«i  thai  the  trusts 

must  ,  ii,       \\  hat  we 

-  that   the  !i  an  w  hen    lhe\     wete  attacked, 

and  that   thl  It   will   lie  well   it    at   last   We    have 

learned  thai  il  ,|,->  in    mat 

■■I    the    mat  k.  t;  ,,     tilings   apart 

The  law  ,!  from  the    regula 

tion  i>t    n,'  i  ment 


with  the  intric.i  onomic  competitions,  which  it  is  not  fitted 

to  control.  It  has  been  a  bitter  and  humiliating  experience,  and 
the  profits  of  it  are  all  to  be  reaped.  Thus  far  the  dividends  have 
been  solely  of  disaster  and  disgrace." 


TEN  YEARS'  WORK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

CRITICS  who  have  been  ominously  shaking  their  heads  over 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  will  receive  some 
nance  in  the  statements  made  by  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  in  his 
paper  on  "A  Decade  of  American  Rule  in  the  Philippines"  in  the 
February  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Forbes  is  the  Vice-Governor 
of  the  islands  and  for  some  years  back  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission.  He  has  made  a  careful  summary  of  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  American  Government  in  the  last  ten 
v  ears,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with  no  little  show  of  enthusi- 
asm, "that  while  we  may  not  as  yet  have  given  independence  to 
i lie  Philippines,  we  are  certainly  giving  independence  to  the 
Filipinos." 

He  supports  this  statement  by  carefully  enumerating  the  salient 
features  of  the  constructive  administration.  Order  has  been  more 
generally  established  than  ever  before.  Finances  and  the  currency 
are  on  a  rock-bottom  basis.  The  school  system  is  satisfactorily 
started.  A  new  system  of  roads  has  been  outlined  and  is  making 
progress.  Local  sell-government  is  almost  complete  and  there  is  A 
system  of  representative  government  for  the  islands  at  large  over 
which  the  American  Government  still  holds  the  veto  power.  "As 
a  race  the  Filipinos  take  readily  and  naturally  to  politics."  says 
the  writer,  and  the  "most  important  step  in  the  gradual  process  of 
giving  self-government  to  the  Philippines  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Assembly  or  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature."  All  the 
members  of  this  body  are  elected  by  the  Filipinos  themselves. 
The  different  degrees  of  civilization  represented  in  the  islands. 
however,  require  different  forms  of  government.  As  Mr.  Forbes 
puts  it  : 

"The  civilized  Filipinos,  who  are  Christians,  and  well  along  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  including  something  like  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  population,  hold  high  offices  and  participate  most  inti- 
mately in  their  government. 

"In  the  Moro  country,  where  the  population  is  Mohammedan, 
not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Christian  Filipino,  and 
exceedingly  hardy  and  intractable,  we  have  a  government  which  is 
more  paternal  and  military  in  form,  the  Governor  being  a  gi 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  troops  being  used  more  fi 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  islands 
order  is  now  maintained  wholly  without  the  assistance  ol  troops. 

"There  is  a  third  group  of  peoples  who  are  for  the  most  pari 
savages,  vvho  have  a  purely  paternal  government,  very  much  as  do 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  administered  without  representa- 
tion of  any  kind  by  the  civil  government  in  Manila,  altho  the 
officers  appointed  to  die  minor  positions  are  vei  v  often  nativi 

Mr.  Forbes  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  islands  aie  at  the  pies 
ent  time  in  " the  depths  of  pov  erty."  I  le  attributes  this  to  the  de- 
structive agencies  of   wars  and  insurrections  against  Spain  and 

the  United  Stales,  and  to  the  inroads  made  by  the  Common  SCO! 

to  a  tropical  country.     Barriers  have  now  been  put  up  against  these 

I  destruction.      Smallpox  has  ln-eii  lobbed  of   its  ;,  rrors 
by   universal   vaccination,   the  lepers  have    been  n  .    the 

bubonic  plague   has   been    kept    out   of    the   islands    lor   veais.  and 

cholera  is  no  longei   a  menace  to  those  who  observe  the  simple 

rules  of  health. 

The  bureau  ol  Agl  icull lire  is  to  establish  mole  experimental 
I  aims  and   irrigation  is  to  he  used    to  supplement  the  rainy  season 

Mi .  F01  bes  (  oncludes  thus ; 

"  I  do  nol   leel  that  anvbody  who  believes  in  Ameiican  ideals  1,111 
go  lo  the  Philippine  Islands,  study  the  work  ol  the  Amei  ican  <  ,"V 
eminent    there,  and    come   away   dissat  islieil  with  the   general  plan 

which  has  been  adopted  and' the  results  thus  far  achieved,     I  do 
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not  think  th.u  anybody  can  see  these  people  helped  step  by  step 
on  the  road  to  self-government  .md  prosperous  development,  and 
not  sympathize  with  what  we  are  doing.     1  do  not  believe  thai  any 

person  who  believes  in  the  iuiul.inient.il  theories  of  ileniori  .u\  can 
rind  fault  with  the  general  effort  which  is  being  made  to  give  the 
individual  his  rights  and  a  means  of  maintaining  them.  The  criti- 
cisms of   those  well-wishers  of    the  Filipino  who  wish   to  see  him 

advance  most  rapidly,  would  probably  be  th.u  we  have  gone  a  little 
too  last  tor  his  own  goo.:.  It  is  a  case  where  it  is  wise  to  make 
haste  slow]}  .  However  that  may  be.  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  honesty  of  the  purpose  and  consistency  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  outlined  and  followed  by  the  administration  through  its 
various  officials. 

"The  record  of  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  is  one  of  which 
no  American  need  be  ashamed.  It  is  a  record  upon  which  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  dwell  on  Independence  Day,  We  have  given  to 
people  unused  and  unaccustomed  to  such  privileges,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  opportunity,  and  freedom 
of  labor.  We  are  casting  off  the  shackles  which  held  down  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  Philippines,  and,  with  the  laboring  classes 
raised,  we  are  raising  all  the  people  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane." 


ROOSEVELT'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

~P*HE  best  piece  of  composition  that  ever  camefrom  President 
*■  Roosevelt's  pen,"  is  the  New  York  Evening- Post's  charac- 
terization of  the  President's  eulogy  of  Lincoln  delivered  at  the 
birthplace  farm,  Hodgenville,  Ky..  on  February  12,  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall.  How  Lincoln 
came  by  his  own  mastery  of  English  style  has  always  been  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  "But  it  would  now  appear,"  remarks  The 
Post,  "that  he  not  only  had  style  himself,  but  is  sometimes  able  to 
provoke  it  in  others."  Coupling  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says  of  them:  "There  have  been  other  men  as  great, 
and  other  men  as  good  ;  but  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  there 


are  no  other  two  great  men  as  good  as  these,  no  other  two  good  men 
as  great."  Each  possest,  together  with  "all  the  gentler  virtues 
Commonly  exhibited  by  good  men  who  lack  nigged  strength  of 
Character,"  all  the  strong  qualities  commonly  exhibited,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  gentler  virtues,  by  the  "  towering  masters  of  man- 
kind." Lincoln's  career  he  summarizes  in  the  following  poignant 
sentences : 

"This  rail-splitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungainly  youth  in 
the  dite  poverty  of  the  poorest  of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was 
by  weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead  his  people  through  the 
burning  flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the  nation  emerged,  puri- 
fied as  by  lire,  born  anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron 
effort,  and  of  failure  that  came  more  often  than  victory,  he  at  last 
lose  to  the  leadership  of  the  Republic,  at  the  moment  when  that 
leadership  had  become  the  stupendous  world-task  of  the  time.  I  le 
grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never  ease.  Success  came  to  him, 
but  never  happiness,  save  that  which  springs  from  doing  well  a 
painful  and  a  vital  task.  Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The 
furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his  eyes  were  undimmed  by 
either  hate  or  fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were  bo^ved,  but  his 
steel  thews  never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of 
his  people.  His  great  and  tender  heart  shrank  from  giving  pain  ; 
and  the  task  allotted  him  was  to  pour  out  like  water  the  life-blood 
of  the  young  men,  and  to  feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the 
women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  dismayed  him.  As  the  red 
years  of  war  went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in  the 
present,  ever  facing  the  future  with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart, 
and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by  hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn, 
he  worked  and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was  his  at  the 
last ;  and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and 
the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were  closed  forever." 

Lincoln  had  in  him,  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  on  to  say,  "all  the  lift 
toward  greatness  of  the  visionary,  without  any  of  the  visionary's 
fanaticism  or  egotism,  without  any  of  the  visionary's  narrow 
jealousy  of  the  practical  man  and  inability  to  strive  in  practical 
fashion  for  the  realization  of  an  ideal." 


KEEPING    THINGS   STIRRED    DP. 

Uncle  Sam:  "I  wish  tint  pesky  crank  would  let  those  bees  alone. 
They  make  the  ter.m  crazy.    At  this  rate  I'll  never  get  my  plowing 
—  Scott  in  the  American  Economist. 
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RURAL  NEEDS  DISCOVERED  BY   THE 
COMMISSION 

SEN  SI  BLE  and  suggestive,  even  it  not  holding  out  the  promise 
of  any  very  immediate  results,  agree  the  press,  is  the  report 
ol   President  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission.     The  three 
:  general  i.  luntry  lite,  as  discovered  by  the  commis- 

sion  and  summarized  by  the   President  in  a  special  messag 
( longress,  are  as  follows  : 

"First,  effective  cooperation  among  fanners,  to  put  them  on  a 
level  with  the  organized  int   rests  with  which  they  do  business. 

"Second,  a  new  kind  of  schools  in  the  country,  which  shall  teach 
t'.ie  children  as  much  outdoors  as  indoors  and  perhaps  more,  so 
that  they  w  ill  prepare  for  country  life,  and  not.  as  at  present  mainly 
ior  lite  in  town. 

"Third,  better  means  of  communication,  including  good  roads 
and  a  parcels  post,  which  the  country  people  are  everywhere,  and 
rightly,  unanimous  in  demanding. 

"To  these  .may  well  be  added  better  sanitation j  for  easily  pre- 
ventable diseases  hold  several  million  country  people  in  the  slavery 
of  continuous  ill  health." 

On  the  first  need,  that  of  organization,  the  report  lays  greatest 
stress.  While  admitting  that  "there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  American  farmer  was  as  well  off  as  he  is  to-day."  the  commis- 
sion finds  nevertheless  that  " agriculture  is  not  commercially  as 
profitable  as  it  is  entitled  to  be  for  the  labor  and  energy  that  the 
tanner  expends  and  the  risks  that  he  assumes,"  and  that  "the  social 
conditions  in  the  open  country  are  far  short  of  their  possibilities." 
The  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based  upon  thirty  public 
hearings,  at  which  fanners  and  farmers'  wives  from  forty  States 
attended,  and  upon  the  answers  to  130,000  sets  of  questions  sent 
out  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the  subject  of 
organization  and  cooperation  the  President  says: 

"Where  farmers  are  organized  cooperatively  they  not  only  avail 
themselves  much  more  readily  of  business  opportunities  and  im- 
proved methods,  but  it  is  found  that  the  organizations  which  bring 
them  together  in  the  work  of  their  lives  are  used  also  for  social 
and  intellectual  advancement. 

"The  cooperative  plan  is  the  best  plan  of  organization  wherever 
men  have  the  right  spirit  to  cany  it  out.  Under  this  plan  any 
business  undertaking  is  managed  by  a  committee;  every  man  has 
one  vote  and  only  one  vote;  and  every  one  gets  profits  according 
to  what  he  sells  or  buys  or  supplies.  It  develops  individual  re 
sponsibility  and  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  financial  value  over  any 
other  plan." 

This,  comments  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  a  direct  and  forthright 

instigation  t ■  •  collective  bargaining" — a    suggestion    which  some 

"would  have  provoked  bitter  opposition."     The  Globe 

■ 

"  lnil  rrel  "ill  be    had  with  the  theory  of   it,  whatever 

fault  may  be  found  from  the  standpoint  61  practicality.     The  prin- 

oi  ibination  and  cooperation  is  hailed  to-day  as  of  uni- 

1  applicability 

"Vet  the  farmers  have  nol  been  without  organization.     One  of 
iosI  important  chapters  in  American  industrial  history    the 

Was   due  to  the    plessiire  brought  to 
be if   by   t  s.      Farmers    have   both    felt    the   incentive  to 

.  ombine  and  have  known  how  to  make  their  combinations  effei  live 
in  the  pursuit  ot  pol  'H.il  and  legislative  ends.  Theii  failure 
spontaneously  to  t.ik<-  similat  action  or  to  effect  similar  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  ol  buying  and  selling  [does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  not  tilt  tin-  desirability  of  sin  h  organization. 
It  may  mean  that  thus  far  then'  have  been  too  many  difficulties  in 

the  way  to  mi l  inizationa  ot  anj  value." 

.Nov  ful  than   among 
1, inn'  Mei»  Voik  Evening Mails  which  thinks 
irlj  fitted  I  "11.  J  communities."     The  Washing- 
ton  J  inn  •!    thr   panels  post    would 
spell  "the  det  .idem  t  of  th(          nitty  town."       Thus: 

"Tin  p  m  ■  1    post  mean*  that  ordi  Benl  to  the  citv  and 


filled,  cheaply,  conveniently,  satisfactorily.  The  extension  of 
Cooperation  means  that  the  cooperative  societies  will  everywhere 
be  doing  what  they  are  now  doing  in  a  few  places— emancipating 
themselves  from  the  exactions  of  the  limited  market  of  the  country- 
town:  from  the  'grain-buyers1  ring,'  which  every  country  town 
used  to  know,  from  the  agreement  among  the  little  group  of  'gen- 
eral stores  '  at  the  county-seat  town,  from  the  limitations  of  the 
meager  market  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  turn  in  their  'but- 
ter and  e^gs  and  chickens,'  and  take  out  a  poor  equivalent  'in 
trade."  It  means  putting  the  farmers' business  on  a  new  basis, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  greater  market  for  both  his  sales  and  his 
purchases. 

"  All  tins  means  an  end  to  much  of  the  importance,  commercially 
and  socially,  of  the  country  town.  Add  to  this  the  improvement 
of  the  country  schools,  by  process  of  consolidation,  grading,  and 
free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  them,  and  the  village  will 
find  its  excuse  for  existence  largely  gone. 

"The  real  question,  then,  is  whether  the  country  town  is  worth 
saving;  whether  the  business  it  does  costs  too  much  in  the  doing  ^ 
whether  it  is  a  mere  middle  factor,  a  consumer  of  more  than  it  pro- 
duces. This  view  of  the  country  town  has  long  been  held,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  most  enlightened  thought  tends  toward  methods, 
that  mean  its  destruction." 

The  problem  of  the  tenant  or  journeyman  farmer,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the 
commission.     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"  Were  the  journeyman  farmer  rare,  he  might  be  overlooked  ;  but 
for  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  multiplying  at  a  rate  that,  if 
not  alarming,  is  surely  noteworthy.  In  1SS0,  25.5  per  cent,  of  our 
farms  were  leased  to  tenants  ;  in  iyoo,  35.3  per  cent.  ;  and  to-day, 
because  of  the  recent  huge  increase  of  Italian  market  gardeners  in 
suburban  zones,  perhaps  40  per  cent,  is  a  fair  estimate 

"In  a  dozen  ways,  the  tenant  farmer  hinders  the  betterment  of 
his  community.  He  is  a  tramp — an  honorable  one,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  a  tramp,  with  all  the  habits  of  a  tramp.  He  remains  only  a 
short  time  in  one  place,  American  farm-leases  being,  unlike  those 
in  Europe,  of  short  duration.  Why,  then,  should  he  go  down  into 
his  pocket  for  macadam  roads,  anew  schoolhouse,  a  village  library. 
and  all  the  rest  ?  What  does  he  care  about  sterilized  wells  and 
sanitary  pig-stys?  Let  the  landlord  look  after  such  frills,  if  he 
wants  them.  What  chances  are  there  of  more 'voluntary  organized 
effort'  among  farmers  when  this  spirit  shows  itself  in  a  third  of 
their  number?  Interest  in  local  affairs  can  never  be  stronger  than 
the  ties  which  bind  the  farmer  to  the  community 

"  The  man  who  rents  would  gladly  buy  his  own  farm  if  he  could  ; 
and.  if  he  bought,  he  would  lend  a  willing  ear  to  expert  advisers 
and  join  his  neighbors,  to  the  limit  of  his  purse,  in  bettering  com- 
munity life.  But  the  best  farms  are  either  held  at  top  figun 
else  only  rented;  good  land  is  rising  in  juice:  and  if  he  would 
borrow  to  buy  it.  he  must  pay  the  same  interest  rate  and  accede  to 
the  same  terms  as  the  city  investor  of  like  financial  standing. 
Europe  discovered  this  long  before  the  Roosevelt  commission  was 
born,  and  solved  the  problem  by  founding  agricultural  banks  which 
gel  Capita]  from  the  State  at  a  nominal  rate-  or  without  interest, 
as  in  France— and  lend,  at  3  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  sums  up  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  equipment  which  the  farmer 
would  buy." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

l.nt  1.  dem  even  hour  day     and  they  call  it  the  labor  movement? 

BoStOH    I  t.n:-.,  rift. 

IDA,  which  wants  to  dictate  the  nation1!  foreign  i" 
i  hit  ago 
Tins  is  the  month  in  which  to  remembei  Abraham  Lincoln.     I'  • 
Springfield  please  take  notice       Chicago  V< 

Nol   that  we  tea  but   wi    would  turrendi 

rather  than  itarl  R    I'    Kobson  to  talking  again 
1 1  .ill  the  'li«s  at  the  Panama  Canal  could  m 

way  would  Im-  finished  l>\  Julj  .1.  w  It 
ni »:. 

•    .!<■<  ided  to  .  .ill  tin-  I'  mama 

How  it  must  have  made  Congn  '■■<■    to  think  ol     uch  an 

appn  i  /  oL  to  />V.i .. 

A\-  was  tin    mosquito  thai  leno 

out  ot  1  tu-  bills  this  country  ha 

■  u.-itlv  annoying       Atlanta  Constitution, 
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BOUR  rSE]  1  . 

Who  discovered  the  frightful 
role  played  by  Azeff  and  de- 
nounced him  to  his  fellow 
Socialists. 


A  RUSSIAN  PRODIGY  OF  TURPITUDE 

- 1  'HE  wildest  and  most  fantastic  inventions  of  Eugene  Sue, 
■  Alexandre  Dumas,  or  Gaboriau  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
disclosures  recently  made  in  the  Paris  papers  with  regard  to  the 
"hideous"  and  "mysterious"  operations  of  the  Russian  police. 
We  have  here  revealed  "a  mercenary  monster"  declared  to  he 
•unparalleled  in  depravity  by  any  of  the  dark  and  sinister  figures 
which  have  recently  passed  over 
the  stage  of  Russian  history. 

As    detailed    in  the  European 

press  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  case  are  as  follows:  A 
member  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Union  of  that  extreme  class  who 
look  upon  violence  as  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  reform 
and  aim  at  assassinating  powerful 
members  cf  the  bureaucracy,  has 
recently  denounced  another  mem- 
ber as  an  agent  provocateur  of 
the  police.  The  agent  provo- 
cateur is  a  man  who  incites  his 
•comrades  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
then  delivers  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.  The  treach- 
erous spy  in  this  instance  is  a  civil 
engineer,  named  Eugene  Philli- 
povitch  Azeff.  "These  fighting 
revolutionists,    ever    ready    with 

the  bomb,  the  pistol,  and  the  knife,"  says  Mr.  Jaures  in  the 
Humanite"  (Paris),  "  have  been  obliged  to  ask  themselves  the  terri- 
ble question — 'Had  not  their  party  for  seven  years  been  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  police  officers  of  the  Czar,  and  an  in- 
voluntary instrument  of  the  criminal  coterie  who  create  and  sustain 
the  autocracy  ?' " 

The  person  who  found  out  the  machinations  of  Azeff  is  a  certain 
Bourtseff,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  Azeff's  case  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Before  they  could  come  to  a  decision 
Azeff  fled  and  is  now  believed  to  be  in  Russia.  According  to 
Bourtseff,  speaking  to  a  representative  of  the  Humanite: 

"The  part  played  by  this  devil  incarnate  extended  to  every  con- 
spicuous tragedy  of  our  revolution,  and  the  number  of  his  victims, 
young  men  and  girls,  old  men  and  women,  dispatched  by  him  to 
the  gallows,  the  knout,  or  to  Siberia,  can  not  be  calculated." 

Azeff  was  particular,  says  Bourtseff,  in  procuring  the  execution 
as  traitors  of  those  miserable  creatures  who,  he  thought,  were  be- 
ginning to  suspect  his  real  character.  Azeff  kept  the  police  busy 
with  the  contemplated  crimes  of  his  party.  The  assassination  of 
the  dictator  Plehve,  the  murder  of  the  Czar"s  uncle,  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius.  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  the  unsuccessful  as- 
saults on  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Vladimir,  on  ( General 
Trepoff,  and  on  the  Czar  himself,  were  engineered  by  Azeff.  says 
his  accuser  Bourtseff.  and  of  course  made  known  beforehand  to 
the  police. 

The  same  witness  affirmed  that  "the  greatest  agent  provo- 
cateur of  his  age  "  was  set  to  work  for  the  death  of  Alexis  be- 
cause the  court  faction  to  which  the  Grand  Duke  belonged  were 
plotting  the  dethronement  of  the  Czar  as  a  man  "too  weak"  and 
"'too  liberal"' in  dealing  with  the  revolutionary  crisis.  According 
to  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  every  Russian  revolutionist  in  the 
French  capital  declares  that  A  zeff  can  not  escape  the  fate  of  Gapon. 
who  played  the  same  role  with  brief  success.  Says  a  Russian 
"student"  and  of  course  a  Socialist,  interviewed  by  a  French 
journalist  : 


The  Russian  police  spy  who 
posed  as  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  order  to  send  them  to 
the  gallows. 


"The  wretched  spy  [A/.effj  received  annually  100,000  franc  s 
[5jo.ooo]  from  the  Russian  Government.  He  was  a  short,  fat  man, 
with  long  unkempt  hair.  He  associated  with  us.  and  we  believed 
in  him.  From  the  tirst  day  he  came  among  us  this  wonderful 
plotter,  this  genial  schemer,  sold  his  brethren,  and  betrayed  women 
into  the  hands  of  jailers  and  hangmen.  He  incited  us  to  acts  of 
violence,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government." 

The  Vienna  press  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  "revelations"  of 

the  Paris  papers  as  little  more 
than  canards,  and  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  remarks : 

"The  'revelations'  concerning 
the  agent  provocateur  Azeff  have 
produced  a  profound  sensation 
even  in  Russia,  but  their  indirect 
consequences  are  most  to  be  re- 
gretted. Not  less  than  seven  Rus- 
sian newspapers  which  printed 
these  Paris  revelations  have  been 
suspended  and  fined  from  300  to 
1,000  rubles.  Yet  these  papers 
did  not  print  the  items  as  true  or 
even  probable.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 
greatest  caution  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  accepting  these  reports 
of  the  Parisian  papers.  The  Rus- 
sian police  have  too  many  sins 
already  upon  their  conscience  to 
warrant  our  further  loading  them 
with  imputations  of  this  terrible 
character.  It  is  to  be  wished  in 
the  interests  of  pure  history  that 
people  would  leave  off  perplexing 

themselves  with  these  dark  and  enigmatic  tales  of  the  Russian 

revolution." 

CANADIAN   IRE  AT  THE   NEW  TREATY 

T)ITTER  resentment  marks  the  comment  of  the  general  Cana. 

*~*  dian  press  on  the  Waterways  Treaty  recently  signed  by  Sec- 
retary Root  and  Ambassador  James  Bryce,  of  Great  Britain.  We 
give  an  outline  of  the  document  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Canada 
is  being  robbed  of  her  rights  by  this  feat  of  American  diplomacy, 
we  are  told,  and  her  interests  have  been  sacrificed.  Loud  is  the 
indignation  exprest  in  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  echoed  by  the 
newspapers  at  the  act  of  the  British  Government  in  making  and 
legalizing  a  treaty  in  whose  provisions  Canada  is  so  vitally  inter- 
ested, without  consulting  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  old 
complaint  is  made  that  the  Imperial  authorities  are  sacrificing  the 
colonies  in  order  to  please  the  United  States.  It  is  also  hinted 
that  the  Canadian  Liberal  Government  has  been  treacherously 
playing  into  our  hands.  Opposition  papers  insist  on  this  point. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Conservative  Ottawa  Citizen  : 

"  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  real  point  aimed  at,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  has  been  the  acquiring  of  a  con- 
trol of  the  Canadian  right  of  development  for  hydroelectric  pur- 
poses on  our  side  of  the  cataract.  If  the  details  which  have  leaked 
out  are  authentic,  the  United  States  has  been  admirably  success- 
ful in  its  efforts.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government 
of  Canada  has  been  a  consenting  party  to  this  latest  triumph  of 
American  diplomacy 

"  So  far  as  known  at  the  present  time  Canadian  interests  have 
been  sacrificed.  Presumably  we  will  have  to  await  the  opening  oi 
Parliament  to  discover  whether  the  sacrifice  was  consummated 
with  the  connivance  of  our  own  Government,  or  whether  it  did  its 
duty  by  strongly  tho  unavailingly  protesting  against  what  every 
Canadian  will  regard  as  one  more  surrender  of  Canadian  rights  to 
the  neighboring  Republic." 

The  Toronto  Telegram  (Independent)  also  speaks  of  the  treaty 
as  "sacrificing  the  rights  of  Canada,"  and  the  Winnipeg  Telegram 
(Conservative)  observes  : 
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"  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  bargains  in  which  the  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  takes  such  peculiar  delight  United  States 
enterprise,  having  done  virtually  all  that  it  can  do  to  destroy  the 
amenity  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  ol  whose  waters  the  United  States 
controls  20  per  cent.,  the  Government  pledges  itseli  that  nothing 


JUST   THE    RIGHT    WEATHER    FOR    GOING   AWAY. 

Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin). 

more  shall  be  permitted.  In  return  lor  this  generous  concession 
Canada,  having  done  virtually  nothing  to  injure  the  amenity  of  the 
Falls,  of  whose  waters  Canada  controls  So  per  cent.,  agrees  to  do 
no  more.  Thus  are  the  Kails  preserved,  and  United  States 
diplomacy  takes  the  credit  while  Canada  foots  the  bill." 

The  idea  that  the  United  States  in  claiming  to  safeguard  the 
scenery  or  "amenity  "  of  the  Falls  is  acting  insincerely  is  scouted, 
however,  by  the  Hamilton  Times  (  Liberal ),  and  laughed  at  by  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  (Independent),  which  declares: 

"That  the  notion  of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls  is 
a  Yankee  device  for  defrauding  Canada,  is  a  curious  contention  in 
view  ol  the  fact  that  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter  of  preserving 
the  beauties  of  the  Falls  was  Lord  Dufferin.  and  that  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  cooperating  for 
this  purpose  for  many  years." 

The  same  paper  in  another  editorial  makes  a  more  important 

charge  against  the  British  Government  for  passing  a  treaty  without 

consulting  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  cites  the  example  of  the 

I "nited  States  Government,  as  follows: 

"Why  should  Canada  be  bound  to  accept  any  such  treaty  with- 


out it  being  passed  upon  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  ?  In  the 
United  States  no  international  agreement  becomes  effective  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  national  Senate  This  constitutional 
provision  has  at  times  made  the  work  ol  negotiation  difficult,  but 
it  is  a  wise  one,  nevertheless  It  is  a  recognition  ol  the  fact  that 
treaty-making  is  the  business  of  a  whole  people,  as  represented  by 
their  Parliament,  and  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  ol  govern- 
ments." 

In  answering  this  objection  the  London  Times  declares  that  the 
advantage  is  by   no  means  altogether  on   the  side  ol    Ami 
method  ol  treaty-making,  and  shows  how  Canada  herself  recently 
uiiied  the  benefits  of  the  one-man  power  in  adjusting  inter- 
national difficulties.     To  quote  this  journal  : 

"  It  would  need  a  powerful  special  pleader  to  maintain  that  the 
diplomacy  ol  the  United  States  is  not  greatly  handicapped  in  com- 
parison by  the  constitutional  checks  which  divide  the  treaty, 
making  power  between  the  Senate  and  the  President.  Canadians 
have  a  recent  instance  of  what  a  representative  of  the  Dominion  is 
able  to  effect,  with  the  support  of  Imperial  diplomacy,  in  the  sin- 
king success  oi  Mr.  Lemieu.x's  mission  to  Japan.  The  results  of 
that  mission,  we  venture  to  think,  will  bear  comparison  with.  ■ 
designed  to  the  same  end  by  the  United  States  " 

The  provisions  of    the   treaty   may    be   briefly  summarized  as 
follows  : 

It  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  which  arise 
between  the  two  countries  by  a  joint  high  commission  of  six  mem- 
bers, three  from  each  country.  It  settles  all  waterways  controver- 
sies, such  as  the  question  of  power  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  naviga 
tion  of  the  St.  John's  River  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
the  use  of  water  for  reclamation  purposes  along  the  border  and 
near  the  Milk  and  the  St.  Mary  rivers,  and  decides  questions  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  settlement  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  problem  is  regarded  as  probably  the  most  important  feature. 
This  problem  has  been  a  cause  of  friction  for  a  long  time,  and  altho 
both  countries  have  repeatedly  tried  by  legislation  to  decide  the 
matter  definitely,  a  settlement  has  never  been  reached.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  commission  will  most  likely  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  disagreements  between  the  two  countries  in  their 
relations  along  the  border,  and  the  treaty  itself  is  one  that  has  long 
been  hoped  lor  by  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  relations 
with  Canada.  To  some  extent  the  treaty  will  supersede  the  work 
of  the  International  Waterways  Commission,  made  up  ot  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose  duties  include  the 
settlement  of  the  location  of  that  portion  of  the  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  passing  through 
the  (beat   Lakes  system. 


A    Dl 
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Turkey — "  Hes  stolen  my  sheep !    Stop,  thief ! " 


Aehrenthai.     ''  Well,  T  will  pay  you  halt  u  hat  they  are  worth  " 
All    "'  Long  life  to  Aehrenthai  I" 


THE    AUSTRIAN    SMEEP-STEALER. 


Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


PEKING  HELD   BY  FOREIGN  TROOPS 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Chinese  capital  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  practically  occupied  by  foreign  military  forces. 
The  indifference  of  China  has  been  such  that  these  garrisons  have 
been  allowed  to  hold  the  capital  and  its  seaport  ever  since  the 
Boxer  rebellion  in  1900.  Indeed,  Uie  great  question  among 
Chinese  patriots  of  to-day  is  how  China  is  to  cast  off  the  incubus 
and  rid  her  cities  of  the  6.000  disciplined  foreigners  who  hold  her 
by  the  throat.  It  is  this  question  which  gives  so  much  significance 
to  the  recent  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai.  That  patriotic  viceroy 
was  bent  on  raising  an  army  which  should  keep  China  for  the 
Chinese.  He  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer,  until  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  reactionary  plot  whose  real  motives  are  not 
yet  fully  known. 

In  1902  this  viceroy  was  granted  6,000,000  taels  a  year  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  training  of  his  new  army.  This  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  military  history  of  China,  and  was  the  beginning  of  her  earn- 
est efforts  to  rehabilitate  her  huge,  unwieldy  military  forces  after 
the  modern  method.  The  task  may  well  be  called  heroic,  for  the 
old  army,  or,  more  appropriately,  armies,  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
numbered  650, 178  men,  each  province  having  a  separate  force  at 
the  disposal  of  its  governor.  These  various  forces,  differing  in 
origin,  constitution,  and  control,  had  no  mutual  cohesion.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  remodeling  of  such  an  army,  Yuan 
Shih-Kai  was  enabled  to  enroll  a  body  of  men  armed  and  trained 
after  a  European  model.  The  grand  maneuvers  held  at  the  walled 
city  of  Hochien,  not  very  far  from  Peking,  in  the  autumn  of  1905, 
called  forth  universal  admiration.  The  fine  condition  of  efficiency 
and  discipline  in  the  new  army  was  palpable.  At  that  time  China 
had  some  six  divisions,  all  trained  after  modern  methods:  to-day 
there  are  about  eleven  divisions,  of  which  six  are  stationed  in 
North  China,  while  the  remainder  are  distributed  among  several 
southern  provinces.  It  is  China's  plan  to  complete  the  reorgani- 
zation of  her  military  power  by  1922,  when  she  will  have  36  divi- 
sions, which  will  include  some  500,000  officers  and  men. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  Yen-jin  (literally,  the 
"  Dust  of  Peking  "),  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Peking  by  a 
coterie  of  Japanese  scholars,  editorially  goes  on  to  describe  the 
strength  of  the  foreign  military  forces  at  present  maintained  in 
China.  While  fully  recognizing  the  remarkable  success  with  which 
China's  military  reforms  have  been  crowned,  the  editor  believes 
nevertheless  that  the  country's  internal  condition  is  not  yet  such 
as  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  garrisons  which  the  Powers 
have  maintained  in  China  since  the  never-to-be  forgotten  tragedy 
caused  by  the  Boxers.  "The  winter  of  the  reaction  seems  to  be 
nearing  an  end,  but  the  summer  of  reform  is  not  yet  at  hand.  To- 
day we  are  enjoying  peace,  and  yet  no  one  knows  what  may  hap- 


pen to-morrow — so  great  is  the  apprehension  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  China,  whose  memory  of  the  terrible  massacre  of  1900  is 
still  fresh  in  their  minds."     To  quote  the  words  of  the  Yen-jin  : 

"  Early  last  year  Japan  made  it  known  that  she  would  reduce  her 
force  in  China.  She  has  already  carried  out  her  intentions  to  some 
extent.  Following  Japan's  example,  other  Powers,  and  especially 
Russia,  proposed  the  curtailment  of  their  military  strength  in 
China,  but  the  demise  of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  Emperor 
created  so  much  unrest  throughout  the  Empire  that  they  considered 
it  advisable  to  postpone  making  any  change." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  article  we  are  citing  was  written  before 
the  removal  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  the  organizer  of  the  new  army. 
The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  strength  of  foreign 
forces  in  China: 


Officers.  Men. 

Japan 62  1,086 

England 119  2,006 

France 63  1,164 

Russia 4  113 

Germany 31  725 


United  States. 

Italy 

Austria  . 
Belgium  . 
Holland. 


Officers. 


Men. 
123 

219 
213 
20 
29 


Total. 


3°3 


Entering  into  details,  the  writer  informs  us  that  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  above  forces  are  stationed  in  Peking,  Tien-tsin, 
and  Shan-hai-kwan,  where  the  Great  Wall  comes  down  to  the  sea. 
Thus,  in  Peking,  Japan  has  12  officers  and  300  men ;  England,  11 
officers  and  261  men;  France,  7  officers  and  151  men;  Russia,  3 
officers  and   103    men;    Germany,    13  officers   and  310   men;    the 


CHINA    HOLDS    ALL    THE    ACES IF   SHE    ONLY    KNEW    IT 
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United  States,  4  officers  and  123  men;  Italy,  ro  officers  and  207 
men;  Austria.  6  officers  and  175  men.  In  Tien-tsin,  Japan  lias  42 
officers  and  (.30  men:  Great  Britain,  64  officers  and  750  men; 
Franci  ers  and  710  nun  ;  ( iermany,  17  officers  and  387  men. 

The  foreign  forces  stationed  in  Shan-hai-kwan  are  as  follows: 
Japan.  8  offi<  i  is.  140  men  ;  England,  jo  officers,  430  men  ;  France. 
4  officers,  86  nun.  The  remainder  is  distributed  in  small  numbers 
among  Chin-wang-tao,  Tong-shan,  Ru-tai,  Tang-ku,  and  Kun-liang- 
cheng.  It  is  further  remarked  that  of  the  119  British  officers,  68 
are  native  Indians,  while  the  2.000  British  privates  include  1,496 
Indians. —  Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


A   HOPEFUL  VIEW  OF   OUR  NEGRO 
PROBLEM 

'  I  "  1  I  AT  there  will  be  no   colored  question  in  the   United   States 
•*        in  twenty  years,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  at 
present  are  aggravated  by  the    ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the 
Southern   whites   is  the  view   of  Sir   Harry   Johnston,   an   experi- 
enced  British  colonial  administrator  who  has  studied  the  black 
race  both  in  Africa  and  on  this  continent.     He  believes  in  their 
city  as  civilized,  educated,  and  useful  members  of  a  white  re- 
public.    The  Southern   white  people  have  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered these  points,  he  thinks,  and  we  read  in  his  summary  of  his  ill- 
ations in  the  London  Times: 

"'The  negro  is  destined  to  be  nothing  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water"  is  the  parrot-cry  that  each  untraveled,  ignorant 
white  Southern  politician  utters  oratorically  and  in  the  press. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  thousand  sane,  educated,  far-sighted 
white  men  and  women  in  the  South  who  know  better.  And  all 
the  time  this  stale  nonsense  is  being  repeated  there  are  negro  doc- 
tors, electricians,  botanists,  agronomists,  musicians,  poets,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  lawyers,  architects,  masons,  cabinet-makers,  mecha- 
nicians, and  chemists  at  work  giving  the  lie  to  this  worn-out 
expression." 

He  points  out  finally  what  he  considers  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  the  excited  discussion  of  the  negro  question,  and  he  (ells  us 
in  plain  words  : 

"It  is  the  Southern   white  man  and  woman   who  require  a  better 
education  almost    more  than  the  negro.      The  far-reaching,  mag- 
nificently modern  culture  of  the  Northern  and  Northeastern  States 
needs  no  praise  from  me  ;  and   I   have  no  personal  experience  of 
the  West.     But,  putting  aside  Ihtjinefleuroi  intelligence  which, 
of  course,  is  present  in  individuals  all  over  the  South  and  Center, 
I  must  confess  I    was  astonished  at   the  childish   ignorance,  mani- 
d  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  which  characterizes 
the  Southern  and  Central   States  in  all  matters  but  those  immedi- 
ately concerning  the  borough  or  the  plantation.     And  it  is  a  self- 
sat  istied  ignorance,  one  that  boasts  that  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Asia, 
i.  and  <  Oceania  are  ol  no  importance  to  thecitizens  of  America. 
It  is  this   narrow,  eminently   provincial   intellect  (otten  unhappily 
permeating  State  governments,  Federal  <  longress,  and  Senate)  that 
tall  the  trouble  and  exacerbation  over  the  negro  question, 
oi  ral,  far-reaching  proposition  such  as  plans  for  the 
nation  oi  forests,  the  improvement  of   internal   waterways 
and  roads,  "i  thi  nl  conduct  of  State   Federal,  and  foreign 
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"The  optimistic  view  taken  bj  Sii  Harry  Johnston  ol  the) 


less  he  has  noted  is  significant  when  it  conies  from  a  man  oi  his- 
authority.  The  difference  between  the  negro  in  America  and  his 
brother  in  Africa  may  not  be  conspicuous ;  but  it  is.  at  any  rate,  a 
difference,  the  existence  of  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  hither- 
to appreciated  fully.  This  consideration,  together  with  evidence 
that  the  gravest  charges  brought  against  the  Southern  negro  are 
sometimes  exaggerated  ami  sometimes  untrue,  offers  a  basi>  tor 
argument,  rind  something  more.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  views  ot 
President  Roosevelt  as  an  expression  of  the  best  opinion  in  the 
I'nited  States,  the  American  people  are  determined  to  treat  their 
negro  fellow  citizens  not  only  according  to  the  guidance  of  histOI  \ . 
but  also  according  to  the  light  of  conscience.  The  negro  problem 
can  not  be  narrowed  down  into  a  purely  political  issue.  Like  ever} 
great  political  issue,  it  is  also  a  moral  issue." 

This  writer  has  confirmed  not  only  President  Roosevelt's 
view  but  that  of  every  Englishman,  declares  the  London  Spectator, 
in  which  we  find  the  following  comment  : 

"Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  as  administrator  and  scientific  ob- 
server has  watched  the  negro  carefully  in  Africa,  tells  us  that  the 
assumption  by  the  Southern  States  of  America  that  the  negro  is 
'a  hopeless  proposition  '  is  based  on  no  just  evidence  of  any  kind, 
that  it  is  in  fact  wild  prejudice,  and  that  the  effect  of  civilized  sur- 
roundings on  the  American  negro  is  a  recognizable  improvement 
in  the  racial  type.  This  type  in  America  has  higher  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  than  the  original  stock  to  be  found  in  Africa. 
and  these  might  easily  be  made  higher  still  by  humane  and  reason- 
able treatment.  This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  only  in  accordance 
with  the  long-established  feelings  and  beliefs  of  Englishmen,  but 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  them  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  s, , 
competent  a  witness  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston." 


RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONISTS  IN  ENGLAND— America  has 
more  than  once  paid  a  bitter  price  for  its  proud  boast  of  being  the 
refuge  for  the  opprest  of  all  nations,  when  some  unbalanced  im- 
migrant has  tried  to  right  imaginary  wrongs  with  bomb  and 
bullet.  Now  that  England  has  had  a  slight  taste  of  the  same 
thing  the  British  press  are  thrown  into  a  panic  and  talk  of  clo- 
sing their  ports  to  the  miserable  refugees  from  Russian  op- 
pression. The  London  Times  speaks  of  these  outrages  as 
"amazing,"  and  as  being  "singularly  rare,  if  not  entirely  without 
parallel,  in  a  civilized  country"  Two  Russian  immigrants  in 
Tottenham,  on  the  northeastern  outskirts  of  London,  attempted 
highway  robbery  with  loaded  revolvers.  One  of  them  shot  dead 
a  policeman  and  a  boy.  while  another  of  the  desperadoes  was  in 
turned  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  policeman's  revolver.  They  are 
credited  with  being  members  of  a  Russian  revolutionary  party,  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  aliens  has  called  from  the  London  pi 
warning  against  harboring  such  men  in  England  and  a  suggestion 
that  the  danger  of  5UCh  outrages  being  repeated  be  avoided  by  a 
rigid  application  oi  the  Aliens  Act.  The  following  is  the  editorial 
comment  of   '/'/if  Times  : 

"This  type  Of  crime  is    lortunately  not    indigenous;   but  evil  e\ 
ample  is  potent,  and  the  permitted  presence  in  our  midst  of  the  worst 

types  of  foreign  criminality  certainly  has  dangers  of  its  own,  which 

this  outrage,  together  with  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  use  of  the 

revolver  by  our  own  criminal  classes,  may  perhaps  bring  home 
more  clearly  to  the  minds  ol  Englishmen." 

.Mori'   explicit    is   the   demand    which    the    London    Daily   Mail 
makes   in    the    following   terms:  "The  tine   has  come   to   make   a 

clean  sweep  oi  these  foreign  criminals  and  to  treat  them  as  what 
the)  .ne.  the  enemies  of  the  human  race." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  actually  points  to  me  Russian 
Government  as  wiser  than  the  English  authorities  in  their  ti 

incut  of  such  nun,  and  tells  us  : 

"After  Tottenham  the  views  of  good  English  people  on  making 
Great   Britain  the  rendezvous  oi  all  the  murderers,  robbers,  and 
blai  ki' wards  oi  the  Continent  who  call  themselves  political  rel 
.ne  likely  to  change  very  suddenly  and  ver)  completely." 
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IS  SUDDEN  DEATH  HEREDITARY? 

<-  T_T  EART-DISEASE  "  is  often  mistakenly  given  as  the  cause 
*  -1    of  sudden  deaths.  Much  more  frequent,  and  also  more  mys- 
terious, if  we  may  credit  a  recent  study  by  two  French  investigators, 
are  deaths  due  to  what  they  call  a  "sudden-death  diathesis"  or 

•constitutional  tendency,  which  may  manifest  itself  in  various  ways. 
This  tendency  is  indubitably  inherited,  running  through  the  same 
families  for  generation  upon  generation,  so  that  member  alter 
member  perishes  suddenly  and  strangely.  In  main  cases  these 
people  are  suffocated  by  a  quick  and  odd  swelling  of  the  throat. 
Says  a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  2),  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Sudden  Death  and  Heredity": 

"The  idea  of  the  hereditary   transmission  of  disease  has  been 
much  modified  in  these  last  years.     In  the  case  of  all  maladies  in 
•which  microbian  action  has  been  demonstrated,  or  even  suspected, 
the  notion  of  contagion  has  superseded  that  of 
heredity.     It  is  thus  with  tuberculosis.     Lab- 
oratory experiment   has  shown  that  it  is   in- 
■oculable,    and   clinical    medicine   has  recog- 
nized the  role  of  contagion  in  its  propagation. 

"This  role,  however,  is  not  exclusive. 
Subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  environ- 
ment and  possible  contagion,  some  subjects 
become  tuberculous,  while  others  are  com- 
pletely refractory,  or,  if  they  are  attacked, 
suffer  slightly  and  are  rapidly  cured.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
admit  a  certain  degree  of  predisposition,  ac- 
quired or  hereditary,  to  render  contamination 
possible.  It  would  be  the  same  for  cancer, 
if  its  contagious  character  should  ever  be 
•convincingly  demonstrated. 

"  In  the  case  of  nervous  maladies  and  cer- 
tain malformations,  heredity  is  not  doubtful ; 
there  are  families  over  which  hereditary  in- 
sanity or  epilepsy  impends,  and  which,  in  a 
series  of  generations,  always  have  at  least  one 
of  their  members  a  victim  of  the  cruel  neu- 
rosis. .  .  .  Deafness,  certain  forms  of  amau- 
rosis, gout,  and  diabetes  are  also  hereditary. 

"A  Genevese  physician,  Dr.  Rapin,  has 
described,  under  the  head  of  'familial  angio- 
neuroses,'  divers  manifestations  of  a  gouty 
constitution  that  are  met  hereditarily  in  cer- 
tain families. 

"The  elements  of  this  morbid  state  may  be 
■divided  into  major  or  cardinal  symptoms — 
nettle-rash,  headache,  asthma,  digestive  dis- 
orders— and  into  minor  or  secondary  symp- 
toms— nose-bleed,  sneezing-fits,  sensitiveness 
to  stings,  inability  to  wear  woolen  clothing, 
constipation,  etc.  In  reality  all  these  symp- 
toms are  of  equal  value." 

To  these  symptoms  Dr.  Rapin  adds  a  pecul- 
iar swelling  that  was  first  described  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  known  as 
"Quincke's  disease."  It  comes  on  suddenly, 
may  involve  an  entire  limb,  and  lasts  for 
minutes  or  hours.  This  "acute  edema,"  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  usually  harmless,  but  when 
the  location  is  near  the  windpipe,  it  may 
lcill  by  suffocation.  It  appears  that  many 
cases  of  sudden  death,  of  which  we  have  record,  may  be  referred 
to  this  cause,  and  as  the  constitutional  trouble  noted  by  Dr.  Rapin 
is  hereditary,  we  sometimes  find  that  cases  of  sudden  death  appear 
in  the  same  family,  generation  after  generation.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  German  family  in  which,  of  twelve  persons,  comprizing 
four  generations,  nine  were  attacked  thus,  with  six  deaths. 
In   the  region  where  these   people  lived,   the  disease  to    which 


they  have  succumbed  is  known  by  the  name  of  their  family.     We 
read   further : 

"Sudden  death  is  very  often  unexplained.  It  attacks  certain 
persons  without  apparent  malady,  without  swelling  of  the  throat, 
without  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  or  pain  in  the  heart.  The 
disposition  to  death  of  this  kind  is  also  hereditary  in  certain 
families. 

"Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Baudonin  have  called  attention  to  these 
little  known  and  imperfectly  explained  cases  of  persons  who  die 
suddenly,  with  or  without  a  series  of  warning  faints.  The  reason 
for  their  unexpected  end  should  not  be  sought  in  some  non-existent 
lesion  of  the  heart,  but  in  an  hereditary  predisposition,  which  may- 
be recognized  by  investigation  of  the  family  line.  There  is  in 
such  cases  a  sort  of  constitutional  tendency  to  sudden  death. 

"Such  persons  are  sometimes  affected  with  fainting-fits.  Many 
of  them,  knowing  how  their  ancestors  died,  sadly  await  the  fate 
that  lies  before  them.  We  have  seen,  say  Gilbert  and  Baudonin, 
unfortunate  people  in  poignant  anguish,  in 
continual  terror  of  an  end  like  that  of  their 
relatives.  An  invalid,  who  had  lost  his  father 
and  brother  by  sudden  death,  lived,  after  the 
death  of  the  second,  in  incessant  fear.  'I 
have  my  father's  heart,'  said  another,  a 
woman,  'and  I  shall  die  like  him.'  It  has 
been  said,  in  regard  to  certain  maladies, 
epilepsy  in  particular,  that  some  families  seem 
marked  with  a  curse,  and  that  heredity  weighs 
upon  them  like  ancient  Fate.  This  applies 
with  exactness  to  the  constitutional  tendency 
to  sudden  death. 

"  By  this  tendency  we  may  perchance  ex- 
plain some  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of  which 
history  and  legend  are  both  full. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
lay  undue  emphasis  on  such  an  explanation 
as  this;  it  would  be  too  tempting  to  our 
friends  the  poisoners,  who  are  experts  at 
bringing  on  sudden  death,  and  who  have  no 
need  of  such  encouragement  and  such  hope 
of  impunity." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Copyrighted,  1908,  l.>  K.  <;.  Donn. 
DOES   POOR   GOL1-'  MEAN    POOR    HEALTH? 

A  British  authority  informs  us  that  a  poor 
game    tends  to   make   the    player  thin   and 

gloomy 


DANGERS    OF  BUMBLE- 
PUPPY    GOLF 

THE  expectation  that  golf  is  to  succeed 
tennis  as  the  White-House  game  during 
the  next  administration  at  Washington  gives 
point  to  an  editorial  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
January  23),  in  which  the  question  is  raised 
whether  golf  is  a  healthy  exercise  for  both 
mind  and  body  in  every  case.  The  writer  con- 
cludes that  if  the  health-seeker  plays  a  poor 
game — described  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his  own  case 
as  "  bumblepuppy  golf  " — the  worry  and  irrita- 
tion of  it  may  do  him  more  harm  than  good. 
We  read : 

"The  advantages  of  an  outdoor  sport  be- 
cause it  is  outdoor  are  obvious,  and  one  fact 
indisputably  in  favor  of  golf  is  that  it  entails 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  The  physical  needs 
of  the  body  may  receive,  therefore,  a 
healthy  stimulus,  but  it  avails  little  if  also  the 
mind  is  not  simultaneously  attuned  to  a  like  condition  of  well- 
being.  There  are  not  a  few  individuals  who  worry  needlessly  over 
trifling  matters,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  put  a  good  com- 
plexion on  things,  but  their  disposition  seems  to  render  it  difficult. 
Others  are  of  an  exceedingly  irritable  turn  of  mind  and  if  all  does 
not  go  well  they  are  made  miserable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
people  derive  any  good  from  golf  when  the  game  does  not  go 
smoothly  with  them,  and  golf  is  par  excellence  a  game  which 
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presents  often  enough  a  number  of  irritating  disappointments.  The  man 
who  has  had  a  worrying  week  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  his  business  or 
profession  will  be  found  trying  to  seek  relief  in  a  round  of  golf  at  the 
week-end.  only  to  discover  that  lie  is  'off  his  game.*  If  he  takes  his  failure 
to  play  a  good  game  to  heart  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  health  gains  very 
much.  He  lias  had.  it  is  true,  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  scene  and  oc 
cupation  and  has  lived  for  a  while  in  a  healthier  atmosphere,  and  if  he  had 
only  been  satisfied  with  his  game  all  these  things  would  have  conspired  to 
send  him  back  to  his  work  cheered  and  braced  up.  But  he  may  play  ver) 
badly  and  become  unduly  worried  thereat." 

A  game  calculated  to  increase  the  irritability  due  to  a  trying  week's  work 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  recreative,  the  writer  thinks,  at  all  events  to  the 
mind.  The  disadvantage,  therefore,  of  golf  as  a  mental  relief  as  well  as  a 
physical  recreation  is  that  it  may  ruffle  rather  than  soothe  the  feelings.  To 
quote  further  : 

"The  fact  is,  golf  is  a  game  of  skill  and  precision  and  bristles  with  so 
many  niceties  that  it  requires  considerable  mental  attention,  and  unless 
success  attends  a  good  many  strokes  the  feeling  of  irritation  becomes  vci\ 
real,  and  after  a  round  freely  interspersed  with  foozled  tee  shots  and  taking 
the  grass  badly  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  golf  is  a  disappointing  game 
Such  a  performance  may  have  some  disciplinary  result,  but  it  does  not  make 
for  even  temper  or  for  peace  of  mind,  and  an  exercise  involving  no  particu- 
lar skill,  such  as  walking  or  cycling,  would  In  such  cases  be  far  better. 
The  game  of  golf,  if  it  does  not  go  smoothly,  presents  so  many  points  of 
analogy  with  the  tiresome  eventualities  of  life  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  persons  of  an  irritable,  gloomy,  and  worrying  disposition  would  be 
better  if  they  did  not  seek  their  recreation  on  the  links." 


<    oiuK.1    Willi     I  1 1 1<  I  K   •  mi  l.i    i   i  BNSliS    I  uk   i  OLOK- 
w  OKK. 

on    the  white   surface    where   they   are    viewed    by   the 
spectators.     Says  Mr.  Cheron  : 


A    THREE-COLOR  STEREOPTICON 

THE  so-called  "three-color  process,"  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  prac- 
tical methods  for  producing  photographic  pictures  in  natural  color, 
whether  they  are  half-tone  reproductions  lor  book  illustration,  transparen- 
cies,  or   lantern-slides,    has    been 
greatly     simplified    for     throwing 
pictures   on   a   screen,    by    Andre 
(heron,    a    French   inventor,   who 
describes     his     apparatus    in     La 
Mature  (Paris,   January  9).     The 
process,  in  its  many  applications, 
always  involves  the  taking  of  three 
photographs,  through  three  differ- 
ent  screens  of  colored  glass,  rep- 
resenting  the  primary  tints.     The 

results,  when  combined  or  superposed,  show  the  objects  in  their 
natural  colors.  In  (.'heron's  device,  the  three  pictures  are  taken 
simultaneously  on  the  same  plate  and  the  camera  is  utilized  as  a 
projection-apparatus  for  combining   them  into  one  color-picture 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING   COURSE  OK   BAYS  WHERE  roi.iiR-l'lCTURES 
ARK    PROJECTED. 


1  IT  MADE  ON  ONE  PI  \      \       ■ 


"Since  the  appearance   of   polychrome   photographic 
plates  giving  the  tine  results  that  every  one  has  seen,  it 
may    be   said  that  color-photography   has   entered    the 
domain    of    the    practical.     Nevertheless,    despite    the 
degree  of  perfection  now  attained  by  the  makers,  their 
process    is    in  some    ways   objec- 
tionable, owing  to  the  high  price 
of  the  plates,  to  the   difficult}    ol 
reproducing  them,  and  also  to  their 
feeble   luminosity,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  throw  them   on  a  screen, 
even  with  a  40-ampere  electric  arc. 
"The   process  about   to   be  de- 
scribed has  the  defect,  it  is  true,  of 
giving  no  direct  color-picture,   but 
it  enables   us   to   utilize    the   ordi- 
nary orthochromatic  plates  ol  com- 
merce,   it     requires     no    s] 

manipulation,  and  it  makes  possible  the  reproduction  ot  an 
indefinite  number  of  positives  which  may  be  projected  in  colors 
with  a  simple  Welsbach  burner,  an  alcohol  incandescent  lamp,  or 
a  small  electric  arc." 

The  w  liter  says  that  the  process  consists  essentially  in  taking 
simultaneously,  through  three  trichromic  screens,  properly  selected, 
three  views  of  the  same  object,  on  the  same  plate,  and  with  the 
same  exposure,  which  may  be  quite  short.  These  images  are  then 
superposed  automatically  on  a  projection  screen,  by  means  ot  an 
extremely  simple  optical  arrangement.  The  apparatus  is  composed 
of  a  small  camera  divided  into  three  compartments  arranged  tri- 
angularly.   In  front  are  three  object-lenses  ol  precisely  equal  focus, 

corresponding  to  the  three  compartments  and  provided  each  with 
a  color-screen  for  trichromic  selection.      Further: 

"When  it  is  desired  to  photograph  an  object  at  a  short  distant  e, 

a  lens  oi  the  proper  focus  is  fitted  into  a  ring  that  surrpunds  all 

three  objectives 

"  To  project  the  \  lews,  a  positive  is  inserted  in  the  place  occupied 

by   the   negative,  and   the  apparatus    is   suitably   illuminated    from 

behind.    Then,  in  the  ring  that  surrounds  the  three  object! vest,  a 

lens  is  fitted  that  concentrates  and  automatically  superposes  the 

images  on  a  projection  screen  placed  al  the  proper  disi  1 

"Projections    made   by  this,  process  are  of  course   less   brilliant 

than  those   i"    black  and  white,  because  of  the   absorption   in   the 

selective  screens ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  loss  of  light  is 
■  (  ompensated  by  the  superposition  on  the  projection  w 

ol  the  three  images,  whose  intensities  are  thus  added. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  thai  the  interposition  of 

simple  lenses  in  front  of  the  objectives  brings  about  a  certain 
amount  of  aberration.  This  is  practically  the  same,  and  quite  as 
negligible,  as  those  produced  by  'portrait  attachments,'  and  the 
like,  in  small  cameras.  A  more  serious  fault  consists  in  a  certain 
displacement  of  points  in  front  ot  the  local  plane  or  behind  it  .  .  . 
but  I  believe  that  this  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of 
objectives  of  longer  locus,  and  in  any  case  the  fault  is  of  little  im- 
portance when  the  pictures,  as  is  usual  with  projections,  are  viewed 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

"  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  it  would  seem 
that  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  projection  of  cinemato- 
graphic views  can  not  be  far  distant." —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS 

'THE  policy  of  distributing  gas  at  high  pressure,  now  being 
*■  adopted  by  many  companies,  has  some  interesting  features, 
coming  as  it  does  together  with  the  great  increase  in  electric  volt- 
age on  transmission-lines.  High  pressure,  whether  gaseous  or 
electrical,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages,  but  the  former 
are  now  generally  considered  to  outweigh  the  latter.  Says  a  writer 
in  Cosmos  (Paris) : 

"  Installations  of  high-pressure  gas  are  becoming  numerous  in 
America.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  system  is  the  smaller 
size  of  the  conduits,  which  is  also  indirectly  advantageous  because 
small  pipes  can  be  made  very  strong  and  almost  absolutely  tight. 
In  this  way  a  powerful  central  station  may  serve  numerous  locali- 
ties, including  places  too  small  to  have  separate  plants. 

"The  high-pressure  system  at  San  Francisco  uses  the  heavy 
petroleum-oils  of  the  region,  by  distillation.  .'.  .  Mr.  E.  C.  Jones, 
the  creator  of  this  plant,  of  which  he  has  had  charge  since  1905, 
has  taken  special  care  to  make  the  joints  tight.  .  .  .  Altho  the 
number  of  leaks  due  to  the  high  pressure  has  increased,  he  esti- 
mates that  the  actual  loss  of  gas  is  less  than  in  other  plants. 

"  In  a  distribution  where  the  pressure  is  normally  20  millimeters 
[*  inch]  of  water,  and  never  exceeds  ^60  millimeters  [2*  inches], 
leaks  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  giving  signs  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  the  gas  is  lost  in  the  interstices  of  the  ground  or  accumu- 
lates at  certain  points.  If  a  leak  is  sought,  the  test-paper  gives  its 
characteristic  reaction  along  a  length  of  50  meters  [165  feet],  with- 
out indicating  any  point  exactly  :  or  the  paper  may  react  only  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  leak,  or  again,  long  after  the  leaks  have 
been  stopt,  the  gas-saturated  soil  may  blacken  the  paper. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  plants  where,  as  in  the  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco,  the  pressure  varies  from  700  to  2,100  grams  to  the 
square  centimeter,  or  7  to  21  meters  [22  to  69  feet]  of  water,  every 
leak  manifests  itself  at  once. 

"The  delivery  of  illuminating  gas  at  high  pressure  has  also 
thrown  light  on  an  interesting  industrial  problem.  The  laws  that 
govern  the  compression  of  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapors  enable  us 
to  foresee  a  diminution  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  due 
to  liquefaction  of  the  light  hydrocarbons.  Experience  confirms 
this  view,  but  no  simple  laws  have  been  discovered  for  calculating 

the  loss  at  a  given  pressure 

"The  condensed  liquid  that  is  collected  is  composed  of  water, 
naphthalin,  and  some  benzin,  and  toluol  or  benzol.  This  benzol 
is  the  product  that  gives  the  gas  flame  most  of  its  illuminating 
power.  Formerly  gas-makers  attempted  to  produce  it  with  the  gas 
and  to  preserve  it,  or  even  to  add  more,  to  enrich  the  gas.  To- 
day, with  the  general  use  of  incandescent  mantles,  it  suffices  to 
give  the  gas  a  high  heating  power ;  its  flame  may  even  be  deprived 
altogether  of  free  carbon  and  may  consequently  give  but  a  feeble 
light  of  itself.  Nevertheless,  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  contract 
requires  a  certain  percentage  of  benzol,  it  has  been  found  easy  to 
add  this  constituent  to  the  gas 

"  If  the  pressure  is  increased  still  further  .  .  .  we  finally  obtain 
a  gas  deprived  not  only  of  all  the  hydrocarbons,  both  light  and 
heavv,  of  the  aromatic  series,  but  also  of  its  sulfur  products. 
Here  we  have  a  new  plan  that  may  lead  to  considerable  simplifica- 
tion in  the  physical  methods  of  purifying  illuminating-gas.  In 
particular,  we  may  conveniently  get  rid,  in  this  way,  of  the  naph- 
thalin, which  by  obstructing  the  pipes  is  a  continual  source  of 
trouble."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  X-RAYS 

"\  \J  HAT  arc  the  1  rays:  This  question  may  be  regarded  as  on 
*  *  the  way  toward  settlement,  for  there  are  now  only  two 
plausible  answers  ;  and  probably  means  will  be  devised  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  two  before  long.  Immediately  after  the 
discovery  of  the  rays  in  1895  almost  every  one  had  his  own  pet 
theory.  Says  Dr.  (;.  VV.  C.  Kaye,  writing  in  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (London,  January) : 

"  Roentgen  at  first  considered  the  rays  to  be  longitudinal  vibra- 
tions in  the  ether;  Jaumann  modified  this  conception  and  added 
a  transverse  component ;  Goltlhammer  and  others  preferred  to  re- 
gard the  new  rays  as  extremely  short  transverse  vibrations  akin  to 
light-waves  ;  Stokes,  in  1S97,  put  forward  a  theory  of  irregular 
pulses  in  the  ether;  Michelson  suggested  their  identity  with  ether 
vortices.  Lastly  many  physicists,  including  Roentgen  himself, 
were  at  one  time  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  rays  are  flights  of 
material  particles  differing  only  from  cathode  rays  in  the  absence 
of  an  electric  charge.  One  by  one  most  of  these  theories  were 
abandoned  as  experiment  yielded  discriminating  results,  until  at 
the  present  time  we  are  left  with  the  ether-pulse  theory  of  Stokes, 
which,  modified  and  elaborated  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  has  received 
almost  universal  acceptance,  and  the  'neutral-pair  '  theory  to  which 
Professor  Bragg  has  recently  given  his  support 

"The  present  position  of  the  jr-rays  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  prevails  as  to  their  nature.  The 
ether-pulse  theory  regards  them  as  so  many  individual  electro- 
magnetic disturbances,  which  travel  outward  through  the  ether 
with  the  speed  of  light  whenever  a  charged  particle  has  its  velocity 
altered.  In  the  front  of  each  pulse  are  electric  and  magnetic  forces 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  direction  of  propagation. 
For  a  pulse  to  contain  much  energy  the  charged  particle  must  be 
moving  with  a  speed  not  far  from  that  of  light,  and  the  alteration 
in  its  motion  must  be  effected  very  suddenly. 

"On  the  neutral-pair  theory  the  Roentgen  rays  consist  of  pairs 
or  doublets  made  up  of  a  positive  and  an  equal  negative  charge, 
which  possess  rotational  and  a  high  translational  velocity. 

"  Both  theories  account  for  the  penetrating  abilities  of  the  rays, 
their  ionizing  properties,  the  lack  of  deviation  in  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields,  the  absence  of  refraction,  and  other  special  properties. 
...  A  good  deal  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  called  upon  de- 
pends on  the  different  results  arising  out  of  secondary  radiation  ; 
it  can  not,  however,  yet  be  said  that  any  of  these  results  are  of  dis- 
criminating value.  Accurate  indications  of  velocity  and  diffrac- 
tion would  be  of  service,  as  ether  pulses  must  travel  only  with  the 
speed  of  light ;  material  particles  could  have  any  speed  less  than 
this.  No  diffraction  effects  could  be  expected  on  the  neutral-pair 
theory.  However,  the  whole  question  has  attracted  attention,  and 
we  should  not  have  long  to  wait  before  some  crucial  experiments 
are  carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion." 


OIL  FOR  WAR-SHIP  FUEL 

"PHE  use  of  oil  as  fuel  for  the  propulsion  of  war-ships  has  been 
*~  engaging  the  attention  of  the  British  Admiralty  for  some 
time,  and  we  are  told  in  an  article  credited  to  The  Gas  Review  by 
The  Electrician  atid  Mechanic  (Boston,  February)  that  it  has  re- 
cently been  decided  to  establish  oil  storage-tanks  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  insure  convenient  sources  of  supply. 
The  advantages  of  oil  fuel  briefly  summarized  are  economy  of 
space,  absence  of  soot  and  cinders,  elimination  of  the  loss  of  time 
consumed  in  burning  down  and  cleaning  fires  when  coal  is  used, 
the  ease  with  which  oil  can  be  bunkered,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  a  full  head  of  steam  can  be  generated.  Says  the  writer  of 
this  article  : 

"The  experiments  conducted  by  the  Admiralty  during  the  past 
twelve  years  were  not  at  first  satisfactory,  and  two  adverse  reports 
were  made  prior  to  1902.  Since  then  the  tests  have  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  reverse  the  original,  judgment  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  importance  of  oil  fuel  is  recognized 
by  that  body,  and  that  its  use  will  be  extended  in  the  future  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 
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"  It  is  Claimed  that  through  the  use  of  oil  the  number  of  men  now 
required  to  do  the  stoking  and  trimming  would  he  reduced  by  two- 
thirds,  as  the  moving  and  Btoking  of  oil  is  automatically  accom- 
plished by  Steam-pumps  and  pipes,  instead  of  by  stokers  and  trim- 
.  as  in  the  case  "l  coal.  While  it  is  difficult  with  coal  tires  at 
full  speed  to  maintain  sufficient  steam,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  with  oil  fuel  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome,  and  that  when 
the  speed  is  reduced  the  boilers  are  under  such  perfect  control  that 
ifety  valves  do  not  lilt." 

The  oil.  it  is  suggested,  could  be  stored  in  the  double  bottom, 
vt  here  the  water-ballast  is  now  placed.  A  great  advantage  claimed 
lor  oil  as  a  naval  fuel  is  the  absence  of  a  great  volume  of  black 
smoke  when  vessels  are  speeding — a  feature  that  often  serves  to 
give  information  to  the  enemy.  The  writer  sketches  other  superior 
qualities  of  oil  fuel  as  follows  : 

"The  evaporative  value  of  oil  is  much  greater  than  that  of  coal, 

so  that  while  45  cubic  feet  of  bunker  space  are  required  for  a  ton 

al,  only  38  cubic   feet  are  needed  for  a  ton  of  oil.     It  will 

readily  be  seen  how  significant  this  difference  would  be  to  the  great 

U-going   steamers,   and    how 

much   space    now    set  apart    in 

them    for    the    storage    of   coal 

would  be  released  for  cargo  pur- 

>  and  the  accommodation  of 

!_;ers. 

"The  British  Navy  has  in  serv- 
ice oil-using  torpedo-boats  with  a 
■capacity  of  34  knots.  One  of  the 
drawbacks  at  the  present  time  to 
the  extensive  use  ofoilfuelat  sea 
is  the  high  cost  and  the  difficulty 
in  many  instances  of  securing  it. 
The  cost  of  oil  in  Great  Britain 
has  no  doubt  seriously  interfered 
with  its  adoption  for  steamships 
and  for  a  variety  of  industrial 
purposes.  With  a  reduction  in 
price  the  field  for  its  employment 
would  be  greatly  enlarged." 


will  have  to  stand  the  loss.  This  means  a  delay  that  will  be  re- 
gretted by  astronomers  who  are  interestedly  waiting  to  know  what 
a  100-inch  glass  can  do  for  their  science." 


FAILURE  OF  A  BIG  LENS— 
It  has  recently  been  announced 
that  the  castingof  the  great  disk, 
100  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
>>olar  Observatory  on  Mt.  Wilson, 
California,  has  proved  a  failure. 
The   working   of   the  glass   was 

nearly  finished  when  it  was  learned  that  it  contained  flaws  that 
made  it  unlit  for  telescopic  uses.  Says  Popular  Astronomy 
(Northfield,  Minn.,  February): 

"Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  the  director  of  the  solar  observatory 

<ni  Mt.  Wilson,  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  specialists  in  charge 
<>f  the  casting  and  the  testing  of  the  great  lens  did  not  discover  its 
it  was  shipped  from  Frai 

"  ll    tin-  (laws  were  at    all  prominent,  is  it  not  also  a  wonder  that 

ding  the  lens  did  not  discover  them  sooner  ? 
"When  I  md  annealed,  it  sometimes  happens 

that  inter  ior  pal  Is  an-  hit  in  a  slate  ol  unequal  strain,  so  that  when 

the  constraint  rts  are  removed  in  the  process  ol  grind- 

ing, the  whole  lens  will  fly  in  pieces  like  the  breaking  of  a  Rupert 
drop.  This  on<  e  happened  when  tin-  ('larks  were  grinding  a  large 
lens.      But  they  knew  the  strained  <  ondition  of  that  piece  of  glass 

by  tests  11,  1 1  and,  and  they  would  not  work  it  on  their  OWH 

responsibility,  but  finally  did  so  on  the  responsibility  ot  others, 
with  the  result  already  Stated. 

"  In  the  cases  ot  strain  will  known  tests  before  grinding  begins 

will  detect  it,  but  in  the  case  ot  (laws  and  bubbles,  if  they  are  not 
prominent  or  obtrusive,  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  detect  them 
before    the  ghUM    is    worked    near    them    or   the    polishing    reveals 

them. 
"Professor  Hale  has  decided  that  a  new  disk  will  be  necessary, 

aad  that  the  company  bom  which  the  defective  one  was  purchased 


l'lil-:   NEW  CHIMNKY  AND  THE   OLD. 


THE  WORLD'S  TALLEST  CHIMNEY 

"  I  "HE  world's  record  for  tall  chimneys  has  been  broken  several 
A  times  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  present  holder  of  the  title, 
according  to  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York. 
January  16),  is  the  new  structure,  506  feet  high,  at  Great  Falls 
Smelter,  Montana,  finished  on  October  23  last.  Edwin  Higgins, 
who  writes  ol  this  chimney  in  the  above-named  paper,  tells  us  that 
additions  to  the  smelter  plant  in  recent  years  have  increased  the 
production  of  furnace  gases,  SO  that  at  times  as  much  as  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  are  made.     He  says  : 

"The  old  chimney  is  ...  20  feet  in  diameter  and  1S5  feet  above 
ground  [and]  .  .  .  under  ordinary  conditions  its  capacity  is  only 
about  700,ooocubic  feetofgases  per  minute.     This  lack  ot  capacity 

in  the  old  chimney  at  times 
caused  a  serious  loss  in  flue-dust  ; 
moreover,  its  brick-and-mortar 
construction  had  exposed  it  to 
the  action  of  the  acids  which 
formed  in  wet  weather.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  its  interior  was 
badly  eaten  and  disintegrated. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  new  system  of  flues  and 
a  new  chimney,  the  latter  to 
have  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gases  per  minute  at  a  tem- 
perature of  6oo°  F 

"As  a  protection  against  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  the  furnace  gases, 
the  chimney  is  lined  with  four- 
inch  radial  perforated  blocks, 
acid-proof,  installed  in  sections. 
Acid-proof  mortar,  made  of  sili- 
cate of  soda,  asbestos  wool,  ami 
other  ingredients,  was  used.  The 
chimney  was  first  completed  and 
the  lining  put  in  afterward. 
There  is  a  two-inch  air  space  be- 
tween the  lining  and  the  chimney 
proper,  and  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  gases 
or  metalliferous  dust  from  en- 
tering the  air  space.  In  lay- 
ing the  cap  for  the  protection 
of  the  top  of  the  chimney  from  the  action  of  acids  which  might 
form,  special  terra-cotta  blocks  with  interlocking  sections  for  the 
joints  were  used.  These  blocks,  or  tiles,  are  laid  in  and  pointed 
up  with  acid-proof  cement  mortar." 

The  ingenious  means  adopted  to  catch  the  valuable  rlue-dust  is 
thus  described  : 

"Fastened  to  the  bottom  o!  the  I-beams  of  the  roof  of  the  dust - 
chamber  is  a  heavy  copper  wire-net,  from  which  are  suspended 
long  iron  wires  about  four  inches  apart,  forming  a  suspended  net 
work.  The  gases  in  passing  through  the  chamber  come  in  Contact 
with  the  suspended  wires  and  deposit  thereon  the  suspended  tlue- 
dust.  All  the  wires  below  their  upper  support  are  connected  with  a 
shaker  beam  operated  by  a  motor  outside  the  walls  of  the  dust- 
chamber. 

"  By  this    me. ins    the   dust   clinging    to   the   vviies    is    shaken    off 
and  deposited  in    the    hoppers    provided    in    the    floor  of   the  dust 
chamber.      Under  this  floor  are  23  tracks  over  which  are  run  trains 

of  electrically  operated  dump-cars  ;  these  ive  the  contents 

of  the  hoppers 

"The  dust-chamber  is  176  feet  wide  and  178  feet  long  with  a 
height  of  II  feet  in  the  clear.  The  basement  story  is  12  feet  high. 
The  dUSt-Cnamhef  is  divided  into  two  parts,  BO  that  either  side  t  an 
he  shut  oil  and  made  accessible.  For  this  purpose  heavy  cast-iron 
dampers  are  provided,  operated   by  means  of   motors.      There   are 
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no  wires  or  hoppers  in  the  Connecting  flue  proper,  between  the 
dust-chamber  and  the  stack.  The  blast-furnace  flue  is  provided 
with  a  copper  bottom,  but  no  network  of  wires." 


METALLIZING  FLOWERS   AND   INSECTS 

A   1R.  T.    C.   HUTCHINSON,  who  invented  the   process  of 

*•*  -*-  reproducing  Mowers,  leaves,  insects,  and  other  like  objects, 
in  metal,  describes  it  in  The  Keystone,  a  jewelers'  journal  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  Oddly  enough,  the  inventor  conceived  the 
idea  from  a  speech  made  by  an  Irish  dentist  at  a  convention  dinner. 
The  dentist  said  humorously  : 

"I  am  going  to  cpiit  dentistry  and  take  up  the  manufacturing 

jeweler's  business.  I  am  going  to  hire  a  lot  of  children  to  go  into 
the  woods  to  catch  beetles,  they  to  bring  them  to  the  factory, 
where  I  shall  stick  pins  into  them,  invest  them,  and  burn  them  out 
(no  residue)  and  force  metal  into  the  form  made  vacant  by  the 
burning." 

The  inventor  goes  on  : 

"This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my  method  of  reproducing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  in  metal,  differing  only  in  that  where  flowers  or 
leaves  are  to  be  cast.  1 
use  the  stem  of  said 
flower  or  leaf  as  a  sprue 
instead  of  a  pin.  While 
my  friend  little  thought 
it  possible  to  accom- 
plish what  he  had  said, 
yet  it  is  true  that  the 
finest  lines  of  the  flower, 
viz.,  the  ribs,  stamen, 
and  the  hair-like  parts 
of  the  moss  rose,  or  the 
antennae  or  legs  of  the 
butterfly,  can  be  repro- 
duced with  this  new 
method  of  casting  with 
pressure. 

"  I  will  in  a  few  words 
tell  what  the  dentist  of 
to-day  is  doing  along 
these  lines,  and  from 
this  you  will  readily 
recall  by  your  imagi- 
native powers  the  many 

places  in  which  this  casting  with  pressure  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  your  work.  The  dentist  prepares  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  that 
is  to  be  filled,  with  no  under-cuts ;  he  then  takes  wax  and  fills 
said  cavity,  packs  it  full  and  trims  off  the  surplus,  so  that  it 
will  be  just  as  he  wants  his  gold  or  silver  filling  to  be  ;  he  then 
takes  it  out  of  the  cavity,  puts  it  on  a  sprue-pin,  and  then 
places  the  pin  in  a  crucible  former,  then  puts  a  metal  ring  or 
flask  over  this  and  pours  investment  material,  filling  it  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ring.  This  investment  material  is  composed  of  two 
parts  silica  and  one  part  plaster-of-Paris.  After  this  begins  to  set 
the  crucible  former  and  pin  are  removed,  this  then  leaves  the  in- 
vestment with  a  concave  surface  with  the  sprue  or  hole  reaching  to 
the  wax.  The  next  procedure  is  to  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
slowly  until  the  investment  is  freed  of  moisture,  then  the  blow-pipe 
is  used  to  hasten  heating  and  to  burn  out  the  wax.  When  this  is 
accomplished  the  metal  nugget  is  placed  in  the  crucible  and  melted 
to  a  white  heat.  The  flask  is  brought  in  position  under  the  metal 
disk  of  the  casting-machine,  the  latter  is  prest  downward  upon  the 
flask  and.  in  so  doing,  automatically  lets  in  the  air,  forcing  the 
molten  metal  to  place.  This  operation  takes  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  size  of  the  wax  object  to  be  reproduced  makes  little 
difference. 

"  If  it  is  possible  for  a  dentist  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  any  form  of  wax,  animal,  or  vegetable  matter  into 
metal.  Wax  burns  out  with  the  ordinary  heat  from  a  Bunsen, 
while  the  flower,  or  the  like,  requires  a  blast  heat  to  burn  up  the 
ashes,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  vegetable  and  animal  matter  are  largely 
composed  of  water,  especially  the  former,  evaporation  from  the 
heat  removes  the  bulk  of  the  invested  flower,  etc.     There  are  many 


casting-machines  now  used,  having  different  methods  oj  producing 
pressure,  viz.  :  the  air,  steam,  vacuum,  and  centrifugal  force  ma 

chines.      1  have  used  them  all,  and  while  any  one  of  these  will  ac 
COmplish   ordinary   work,    yet    1    favor  the  air  machine   for  doing 
extensive  work.      The  clover  leaf,  not  much  thicker  than  newspaper, 
requires  more  force  to  cast  than  a  rose." 


RUSKS  REPRODUCED   IN   METAL. 
By  a  process  that  originated  in  a  humorous  aiter-dinner  speech  by  a  witty  Irish  dentist 


HOLES  IN   THE  SKY 

T  T  has  been  known  to  astronomers  for  many  years  that  there  are 
*■  depths  in  the  sky  that  no  telescope  can  fathom.  If  this  means 
that  there  are  no  stars  in  these  places,  there  must  exist  straight 
starless  paths  through  space,  leading  directly  away  from  the  earth, 
and  these  must  either  be  of  infinite  length,  or  else  there  is  some 
medium  in  space  capable  of  absorbing  light.  This  latter  alterna- 
tive astronomers  have  always  been  very  reluctant  to  admit,  for  a 
light-absorbing  medium  would  doubtless  resist  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  we  have  good  evidence  that  such  obstruction 
does  not  take  place.  The  latest  theory  seems  to  be  that  these 
"holes  in  the  sky  "  are  only  apparently  empty  ;  that  they  are  really 
full  of  what  may  be  called  "dark  nebulae."     Says  a  contributor  to 

the  Revue  Si  ientifique 
( Paris.  ( )ctober  17) : 

"No  one  can  observe 
the  starry  sky,  through 
the  telescope,  on  a 
clear  night,  without  be- 
ing struck  by  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  dark 
void  spaces,  which 
form,  here  and  there, 
large  black  spots  in  the 
midst  of  the  luminous 
star-dust,  especially  in 
the  Milky  Way. 

"Various  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced  to 
explain  these  strange 
appearances.  The  sim- 
plest of  all  is  that  we 
have  here  celestial  des- 
erts, altogether  without 
stars.  Nevertheless  we 
learn  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  French  Astronomical  Society  that  the  eminent  American  as- 
tronomer E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  has  advanced 
another  hypothesis,  which  is  very  interesting  not  only  because 
it  is  new,  but  because,  in  case  it  is  verified  by  subsequent  observa- 
tion, it  will  sensibly  modify  our  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe. 

"  Some  astronomers  have  supposed  that  these  abysses  are  not 
only  without  stars,  but  that  they  are  darker  than  the  surrounding 
sky.  Others  attribute  this  appearance  to  the  effect  of  contrast, 
which  would  cease  if  the  nearer  stars  should  disappear.  Now, 
according  to  Mr.  Barnard,  these  abysses  have  objective  existence, 
and  are  filled  with  nebulous  matter.  They  are  empty  of  stars,  but 
not  of  substance,  and  reveal  to  us,  in  certain  regions  of  space,  the 
existence  of  a  dark  nebulous  substratum. 

"Since  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  [the  nebular  hypothesis]  has 
been  opposed  by  that  of  Lockyer,  that  is,  by  the  meteoritic  hypothe- 
sis, according  to  which  the  nebulae  are  not  necessarily  destined  to 
develop  into  suns,  it  seems  probable  that  these  sidereal  formations, 
of  gaseous  matter,  like  the  stars  themselves,  are  not  eternal ;  that 
they  are  born  and  disappear,  and  that  after  their  death  they  may- 
remain  obscure  and  invisible  in  the  shades  of  space,  except  when 
their  presence  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  absorption  that  they  exert 
on  the  light  of  more  distant  stars. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  nebu- 
lae and  the  celestial  voids,  the  strange  fact  that  the  outer  layers  of 
a  nebula  seem  to  melt  into  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  as  if  this  ob- 
scurity were  something  really  tangible — all  these  peculiarities, 
even  now  so  little  known,  will  doubtless  some  day  aid  in  reve 
to  us  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


[February  _'u. 


JUSTIFYING  RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM 

"T^  1 1 1  •:  religious  press  is  from  time  t<>  time  assailed  with  a  request 

*■        to  justify  it.s  i  ight  to  lilt.-.      In  spite  of  the  fact  that  statistics 

prove  that  this  branch  of  journalism  enjoys  a  healthy  existence,  it 
is  frequently  charged  with  being  moribund  or  living  by  means  of 
the  non-religious  features  it  lias  taken  over  from  the  secular  i 

The  modern  world,  says  the  Chicago  Interior,  "intimates  a  sus- 
picion that  it  might  get  on  very  well  it  there  weren't  any  religious 
newspapers."  To  such  a  proposition  as  this  The  Interior  ad- 
dresses it^eli  with  a  tew  observations: 

"All  this  is  disconcerting  enough  to  a  form  oi  enterprise  that 

had  in  other  years  lived  along  undisturbed  under  a  placid  assump- 
tion that  it  existed  by  unquestionable  divine  right.  Now  the  right 
is  questioned,  and  the  religious  newspaper  finds  itself  crowded  to 

answer  a  harsh  and  rather  humiliating  demand  tor  the  reasons  ol 
its  being—  its  apology  for  existence. 

"What  then  has  the  religious  newspaper  to  say  for  itself  ? 

"  Before  it  puts  up  any  argument,  it  must  -  like  anybody  else  in 
an  argument  — assume  a  proposition  to  start  from.      It  is  this  : 

"  The  world  needs  religion. 

"If  the  cross-examiner  isn't  prepared  to  concede  that,  there's 
nothing  more  to  say.  A  world  that  didn't  need  religion  wouldn't 
have  any  use  for  a  religious  paper — that's  plain  enough. 

"Granting  that  religion  is  worth  while,  settle  next  this: 

"  If a  man  takes  religion,  what  ought  he  to  take  it  for  a  nice 
little  keepsake  to  cherish  privately  in  //is  own  life,  or  a  stir  <<f 
new  force  in  his  heart  to  drive  him  out  doing-  something  whole- 
some for  /lis  fellow  men  t 

"  Now,  if  the  private-individual  sort  of  piety  were  all  there  is  to 
Christianity,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  the  religious  news- 
paper wouldn't  be  so  very  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  re- 
ligious periodical  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  personal  piety, 
but  the  Bible  and  the  great  classic  devotional  books — the  books 
that  mean  just  the  same  one  day  and  one  year  as  they  do  any  other 
day  and  year  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time — would  well  suffice  to 
support  that  side  of  religion. 

I  if  the  Christian  is  going  to  live  an  aggressive  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  times,  then  besides  his  books  of  timeless  validity— good 
anywhere  and  anywhen — he  needs  an  inspiring  and  directing  litera- 
ture that  is  strictly  timely — absolutely  up-to-date — good  just  now 
and  here.     And  that's  where  the  religious  newspaper  comes  in." 

The  Church  in  the  large  is  for  action,  but  for  the  Church  to 
work  together  " it  must  be  pervaded  with  information  that  makes 
known  to  individual  members  what  to  do  and  how  it's  proposed 
to  do  it."  The  religious  newspaper,  this  writer  believes,  is  the 
only   "entirely   efficient    way    to    spread    that     information."      He 

eda : 

"There  is  no  substitute.  books  won't  do:  they  are  too  slow 
getting  out  and  too  hard  lor  the  average  man  to  read.  Secular 
papers  won't  do;  they  underestimate  spiritual  necessities  and 
spiritual  remedies.  '  I  plift  '  magazines  won't  do  ;  they  talk  reform 
but  haven't  divined  the  secret  ol  regeneration,  board  circulars 
won't  show  only  a  corner  ol  the  picture. 

"Topack  the  ordinary  ever)  day  church-member— the  average 

Mill  oi  the  facts  that  make  him  feel  how  much  the  world 

-  hissa<  r  iii'  e  and  service;  to  inspire  him  with  a  vision  of  what 

it  would  i  le  whole  (  Ihurch  to  swing  in  and  rush  its  ban 

■r  wa  id  everywhere ;  to  tea<  h  him  where  he  can  lake  hold  with 
his  o  ii«  <  .in  lend  power  to  the  hands  <>i  some 

body  else  ;  to  bring  him  up  at  double  quick  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 

in  a  sudden  emergency ;  to  hold  him  steady  with  a  constant  con- 
inall  the;-  aing  kingdom    the  Church 

i  i  ■">  do  tin-  i.. i   I,,  ,  Christianit)  :  .nn\  noth- 

ni. 

ol  i  ourse,  bul  roughly, 

lUH  h     in    big  united 

enterprises  will  in-  in  pn  thoroughness  with  which 

jh  its  membership. 
"  Information    th  ,•>,/  /,-/•  the  religious 

ion  i  mil. 


"It's  all  too  palpable,  however,  that  the  religious  press  is  not 
doing  this  solidifying,  energizing  work  very  thoroughly  in  the 
present-day  church.     The  blame  for  the  failure  is  twofold  : 

"The  first  half  of  it  lies  with  the  papers  themselves.     They  don't 

live  up  to  their  mission.     They  print  too  much  matter  that   would 

iod   any   time.      All    the  justification   of  a  church  periodical 

publication  lies  in  the  matter  that  wouldn't  be  as  good  any  other 

week  as  it  is  the  week  it  is  printed. 

"The  second  half  of  the  fault  lies  with  local  church  officers — 
ministerial  and  lay.  They  don't  believe  a  newspaper  can  be 
divinely  called  into  the  Christian  ministry.  They  consider  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  shrewd  human  scheme  to  make  money  by  catering 
to  a  certain  easily  accessible  class  of  readers.  Therefore  they  let 
it  make  it.s  way  like  any  other  commercial  undertaking. 

" A  generation  of  Christian  ministers  and  elders  who  believed 
in  the  Christian  press  as  a  power  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  (lod 
would  stop  the  questioning  of  the  world  about  the  use  of  it. 

"As  to  any  one   religious  journal  that  you  may  have  in  mind — 

" If 'where  it  goes  it  makes  Christians  want  to  work,  helf  it  go 
farther;  if  it  doesn't  do  that,  have  the  nerve  to  helf)  cure  or 
fill  it." 


APPREHENSIONS  OF  THE  BAPTISTS 

rl  >  1 1  E  baptists  seem  to  show  some  fears  concerning  the  perma- 
•*•  nence  of  their  denominational  integrity.  It  is  noted  in  The 
Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia)  that  the  pastor  of  the  Lin- 
coln I'ark  baptist  Church.  West  Newton,  Mass.,  has  recently  re- 
signed to  become  a  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  the 
matter  is  looked  upon  as  "not  a  mere  incident."  Last  October  this 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Snell,  in  delivering  his  address  as  the 
retiring  moderator  of  the  North  baptist  Association,  "advocated 
doing  away  with  baptism  by  immersion  as  a  prerequisite  to  mem- 
bership in  Baptist  churches."  Mr.  Snell,  it  is  said,  had  alre<tdy 
adopted  the  plan  with  his  own  church,  but  his  resignation  is 
looked  upon  as  giving  up  the  issue  for  which  he  stood.  The  Bap- 
tist journal  thinks  "the  issue  ought  to  be  squarely  faced"  by  the 
church  at  large,  "and  some  consensus  of  opinion  or  conviction 
secured."  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not.  it  asks,  admit  to  our  member- 
ship those  who  have  not  been  immersed  upon  a  profession  of  faith? 
We  read  : 

"The  issue  resolves  itself  into  having  or  not  having  any  condi- 
tion of  membership  in  an  organized  church  except  a  declaration 
of  one's  faith,  or  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  issue  is  between 
having  the  ordinances  or  not  having  them.  The  Society  of  Friends 
may  be  right  :  the  ordinances  were  temporary  expedients  and 
when  one  enters  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  them  the  external 
becomes  useless  and  must  be  discarded.  This  is  doubtless  the 
ideal  toward  which  we  are  all  working.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  abolish  the  ordinances  altogether.  If  their  meaning  has 
become  so  grafted  into  the  Christian  consciousness  as  not  to  need 
the  form,  certainly  all  will  admit  that  the  purpose  of  the  form  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  need  for  it  is  no  longer.  All  denominations 
have  dissented  from  this  and  have  accepted  and  asserted  a  certain 
amount  of  ecclesiasticism  as  taught  by  Jesus  to  be  observed.  That 
baptists  have  held  more  rigidly  than  others  to  the  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture is  certainly  not  a  fault.  If  we  admit  others  than  baptized  be- 
lievers into  our  membership  we  surrender  what  we  have  always 

stood  for.     When  the  things   lor  which  we   have   always  stood  are 

M-d  by  the  Christian  world  there  may  be  no  need  for  our  ex- 
istence. We  do  not  believe  that  day  has  come.  When  'Church  ' 
ami  'Kingdom'  become  identical  in  meaning  and  coterminous  we 
cm  all  abandon  the  ordinances  and  have  one  organization  known 
as  'The  Kingdom.'  Till  then  we  believe  the  Baptists  have  a 
missii  • 

Without  bringing  forward  any  reasons  for  the  baptist  decline  iii 
(  .n -at  Britain  the  same  issue  of  this  journal  gives  some  "  sad  facts  " 
which  il  gleans  from  ihe  "  Baptist   Handbook"  tor  tOOQ.      It  says 

"There  is  evidently  a  leal  arrest  in  the  progress  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  C.reat  Britain.       The  London  Baptist  Times  Bays 
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it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  'decline.'  For  the  second 
year  in  succession  there  is  a  very  large  falling  off  in  the  total  mem- 
bership. From  nice  to  1007  there  was  a  falling  off  of  4,854,  The 
returns  for    1908  show  a  decrease  oi  5,869.      Most  ominous  of  all, 

751*  Times  says,  is  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
connected   with    the   Sunday-schools:    115    teachers,  and   8,815 

.scholars.  The  sitting  accommodations  in  the  chapels  increased 
23,451  during  the  year;  the  total  number  of  seats  now  provided  is 
1,450,352.  Wales  shows  the  largest  falling  off;  the  reaction  from 
the  revival  is  the  cause.  Every  association  in  Wales,  except  one, 
shows  a  decrease.      In  Glamorganshire,  where  the  Baptists  are 

most  numerous,  and  which  was  the  center  of  the  revival,  there  was 
a  decrease  oi   1,835." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  recently  published  religious  statis- 
tics for  100S,  the  Baptists  in  this  country  showed  a  gain  of  637 
ministers,  6l  churches,  and   100,303  communicants. 


"  /','  the  Roman  (  atholics  in  the  I  nited  states  of  Atnerii  a, 

"Genti  emen  :  While  1  now  receive  with  much  satisfaction  your 
congratulations  on  my  being  called  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  the 

tiist  station  in  my  country— 1  can  not  but  duly  notice  your  polite- 
ness in  offering  an  apology  for  the  unavoidable  delay.  As  that 
delay  has  given  you  an  opportunity  of  realizing,  instead  of  antici- 
pating, the  benefits  of  the  general  government— you  will  do  me  the 

justice  to  believe,  that  your  testimony  of  the  increase  ol  the  public 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ON   CATHOLIC 
DISABILITIES 

'  I  "HE  disabilities  that  affected  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  early 
-■■  years  of  the  nation's  history  have  an  interesting  illustration 
in  an  old  magazine  lately  brought  to  our  attention.  In  New  Jersey 
and  North  andJSouth  Carolina  adherents  of  this  faith  were  directly 
or  indirectly  put  under  ban.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  as 
it  existed  in  1790,  declared  that  " no protcsta /it  inhabitant  of  this 
colony  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right,  merely  on 
account  of  his  religious  principles;  but  all  persons,  professing  a 
belief  in  the  faith  of  any protestant sect ',  who  shall  demean  them- 
selves peaceably  under  the  government,  as  hereby  established, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  any  office  of  profit  and  trust." 
The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  declared  that  "no  person  who 
shall  deny  the  truth  of  the  protestant  religion  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  civil  department 
within  this  state."  Her  sister  State  in  the  South  debarred  from 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  any  not  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  view  of  these  disabilities  a  letter  was  sent, 
signed  by  John  Carroll  in  behalf  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  and 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Daniel  Carroll,  Dominick  Lynch, 
and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons  in  behalf  of  the  Roman-Catholic  laity, 
to  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  election  and  the  prospect  of  national  prosperity 
thereby  insured,  and  also  bespeaking  his  influence  in  their  behalf. 
The  letter  and  reply  were  printed  in  The  American  Museum 
(Philadelphia,  1790).  This  magazine  was  furnished  us  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  C.  C.  Watkins,  of  Queensboro,  Ky.,  and  from  it  we 
quote  the  lines  of  the  letter  above  mentioned  bearing  especially 
upon  the  point  of  Catholic  disability: 

"This  prospect  of  national  prosperity  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to 
us,  on  another  account ;  because,  whilst  our  country  preserves  her 
freedom  and  independence,  we  shall  have  a  well-founded  title  to 
claim  from  her  justice  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  the  price 
of  our  blood  spilt  under  your  eyes,  and  of  our  common  exertions 
for  her  defense,  under  your  auspicious  conduct — rights,  rendered 
more  dear  to  us  by  the  remembrance  of  former  hardships.  When 
we  pray  for  the  preservation  of  them,  where  they  have  been  granted 
— and  expect  the  full  extention  of  them  from  the  justice  of  those 
states,  which  still  restrict  them — when  we  solicit  the  protection  of 
heaven  over  our  common  country,  we  neither  omit,  nor  can  omit 
recommending  your  preservation  to  the  singular  care  of  divine 
providence  ;  because  we  conceive  that  no  human  means  are  so 
available  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  united  states,  as  the  pro- 
longation of  your  health  and  life,  in  which  are  included  the  energy 
of  your  example,  the  wisdom  of  your  councils,  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  your  virtues." 

The  reply  of  Washington  will  be  seen  to  have  been  not  unfavor- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  who  addrest  him.     It  was  this  : 


CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON. 

From  an  old  print. 

He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  Washington  in  1790  for  equal  rights  for 
Catholics  in  certain  States  that  at  that  time  disqualified  them. 

prosperity,  enhances  the  pleasure,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
experienced  from  your  affectionate  address. 

"  I  feel  that  my  conduct,  in  war  and  in  peace,  has  met  with  more 
general  approbation  than  could  have  reasonably  been  expected  ; 
and  I  find  myself  disposed  to  consider  that  fortunate  circumstance, 
in  a  great  degree  resulting  from  the  able  support,  and  extraordi- 
nary candour,  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  denominations. 

"The  prospect  of  national  prosperity  now  before  us,  is  truly  ani- 
mating; and  ought  to  excite  the  exertions  of  all  good  men,  to  es- 
tablish and  secure  the  happiness  of  their  country,  in  the  permanent 
duration  of  its  freedom  and  independence.  America,  under  the 
smiles  of  divine  providence — the  protection  of  a  good  government 
— and  the  cultivation  of  manners,  morals,  and  piety — can  not  fail 
of  attaining  an  uncommon  degree  of  eminence  in  literature,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  improvements  at  home,  and  respectability 
abroad. 

"As  mankind  become  more  liberal,  they  will  be  more  apt  to 
allow,  that  all  those  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy  members 
of  the  community  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection 
OF  civil  government.  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  the 
foremost  nations  in  examples  of  justice  and  liberality.  And  I  pre- 
sume that  your  fellow  citizens  will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part 
which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  revolution,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  government — or  the  important  assistance 
which  they  receive  from  a  nation  in  which  the  roman  catholic  faith 
is  professed. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  concern  for  me.  While 
my  life  and  my  health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situation  I  may 
be,  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  justify  the  favourable  sen- 
timents which  you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct.  And 
may  the  members  of  your  society  in  America,  animated  alone  by 
the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  still  conducting  themselves  as 
the  faithful  subjects  of  our  free  government,  enjoy  every  temporal 
and  spiritual  felicity.  George  Washington. 

"March.  1790." 
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THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  MUCK-RAKER 

IN  Bunyan's  allegory  a  divine  being  belda  noun  of  glory  above 
the  head  <>f  the  misguided  man  who  was  raking  the  muck  ;  in 
:,  recentlj   one  ol  our  magazine  "muck-rakers,"  so  called, 
tried  to  point  the  path  of  duty  and  glory  to  the  divines  of  that 
city.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tins  reversal  of  rdle  will  work 
any  better  than  the  other.     Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  recently  told  the 
on  Ministers'  Association  how  he  thought  they  ought  to  treat 
the  great  problems  of  civic  unrighteousness.     He  doesn't  ask  them 
to  tell  men  to  stop  sinning,  but  to  keep  on  sinning  until  they  find 
out  what  the  nature  of  their  sin   is  and  how  it  is  related  to  the 
nt  constitution  of  society.     He  probably  surprized  .some  of 

the  ministers  by  telling  them  that  they  were  sinners  too,  because 
"they  know  what  they  should  say  and  do  not  say  it  ;  know  what 
they  should  do,  and  do  not  do  it."  He  interprets  them  as  saying 
"they  can  not,  they  must  not,  on  account  of  their  churches.  They 
have  put  their  church  above  their  .service."  Mr.  Steffens  goes  on 
to  .show  how -not  very  different  is  the  class  of  social  criminals,  and 
how  they  should  be  dealt  with;  for.  in  the  first  place,  when  "you 
know  a  big  crook  whom  you  would  like  to  put  into  jail  and  whom 
you  would  like  to  see  Miller,"  "you  can  not  get  th.it  person  put 
into  jail:  in  the  second  place,  if  you  did,  the  greatest  felonies 
would  still  go  oil  on  the  outside  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this  thing 
wouldn't  be  done  at  all."  And  the  reason  given  for  all  this  is  that 
"the  whole  penal  system  is  wrong  ...  is  unnecessary,  and  it  has 
been  proven  unnecessary."  To  follow  Mr.  Steffens,  whose  words 
are  reproduced  by   The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston)  : 

"  Now,  what  cm  the  Church  do  about  this  ?  They  ask  me  that 
question  often.  And  they  usually  ask  me  also,  'How  can  we  get 
the  worst  people  ?  '  Now  that  is  a  curious  question  to  put  because 
most  of  the  churches  the  best  churches— the  biggest  churches  — 
have  the  worst  people  in  them  now,  and  if  they  really  want  to  help 
these  men  they  have  them  right  at  hand  to  help.  They  have  the 
source  of  this  corruption,  so  far  as  this  corruption  is  individual, 
and  I  think  a  tremendous  service  could  be  rendered  by  their  coming 
down  out  of  their  pulpits  and  walking  with  the  people  and  under- 
standing them  and  their  problems.  Now.  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  that.  I  was  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  insurance 
Companies  at  the  time  when  they  were  exposed,  and  I  used  two  or 
three  months'  time  following  up  this  tremendous  crisis,  and  I  know- 
that  some  ot  the  leading  officials  of  these  companies,  when  they 
weir  exposed  died-  president,  vice-president  -three  or  four  of 
them  became  insane.  What  had  happened  to  them  :  I  believe  that 
these  men  gentlemen  all  of  them—  some  of  them  from  clergymen's 
families  I  believe  that  they  had  spent  thirty  or  forty  years  com- 
mitting felonies  and  not  knowing  that  they  were  committing  sins 
at  all.  They  were  as  innocent  as  the  most  innocent  man,  and  when 
they  woke  up  ')  remember  how  easy  it  is  to  take  one  little  step 
and  then  another  and  finally  be  doing  big  crimes  when  they  woke 
Up  to  what  they  had  been  doing,  they  died,  some  oi  them  became 
insane.       Think   of  the   tragedy    and    the   suffering  I       I    think  the 

would  be  doing  a  big  set  vice  should  they  take  their  congre- 
gations and  know  them  and  the  temptations  ol  the  men,  and  the 

professions  that  are  represented  their,  and  when  they  find  that  a 
bank'  I  is    thing,    know    enough   about    banking  to  know 

whether  it  is  real  banking  or  w  hether  it  is  financing,  and  then  when 

they  know  that,  find  out  how    this  thin-  compart  s  w  ith  w  hat  Other 

men  do;  see  how  it  is  related  to  the  system,  and  then  don't  tell  him 
he  can't  stop.     Ii  tin-  presidents  of  our  rail- 
had  stopt  corrupting  th<  Government,  they  would  have  had 

'lh.it    is  I    make    a    great    mistake      \oii    want 

op  committing  sin.     let   the  man  go  on  committing  his 

nd  take  the  burdi  a  ol  it-  bul  help  him  to  see  that  we  are  all 

it  it  is  a  s\  stem  •,  thai  it   is  true  thai  he  must 

doth'  prepare  his  mind  for  the  time  when  an 

attempl  will  be  mad<  i  a  tell  him  to  be  ready 

to  make  I  I  est  Ol    ils." 

Mi  mi  deal  w  itli  the  man  who 

knows  lie  tells  how  he  came  to  <lis- 

method  : 
"It  ed  to  me.  iJ  [  work,  1  would 


Socialist.  1  would  be  an  anarchist.  1  would  even  be  a  Christian  to 
solve  the  problem.  And.  by  the  way,  Christianity  is  the  most  radi- 
cal of  all  the  organizations  1  have  named.  The  Christian  - 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  :  the  Socialist  says  noth- 
ing ol  the  kind,  neither  does  the  anarchist.  1  am  not  a  Christian 
in  your  sense  at  all,  but  I  Used  to  read  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  mote  1  learn  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  better  I  under- 
stand that  book.  It  is  all  in  there,  both  the  facts,  the  conditions, 
and  the  remedy.  Hut  the  churches  don't  preach  that.  Clergymen 
do — some  churches  do — but  as  a  whole  the  churches  do  not.  And 
not  only  that — every  reform  movement  that  I  have  followed  has 
been  opposed  by  the  churches.  Why  is  it  ?  In  order  to  under- 
stand certain  facts  1  used  to  have  to  go  and  talk  with  the  bribery 
leaders,  and,  from  the  prejudice  that  most  men  have,  I  came  gradu- 
ally to  see  why  they  did  certain  things,  why  they  couldn't  help 
doing  them.  It  was  natural.  If  I  could  lie  made  arbiter  of  the  city 
just  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  good  government,  I  would  do  it  with 
your  Crooked  politicians,  and  I  prefer  them  for  two  reasons  :  In 
the  first  place,  because  they  know  they  are  crooks,  and  wlien  they 
have  that  knowledge  they  can  make  people  do  right  ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  know  the  people,  and  they  are  good  to  the  people. 
When  cities,  for  instance,  when  New  York  elected  Low  for  its 
Mayor  1  remember  my  disappointment,  but  1  soon  learned  that 
wlnn  I  voted  against  the  people  almost  always  I  was  wrong. 
Tammany  Hall  had  a  service  that  was  more  important  than  what 
Low  had  to  offer.  The  crooked  politicians  ate  what  we  must 
build  upon.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  this — they  do  these  lesser 
onal  services  for  their  people  and  then  betray  them  in  a  big 
way,  tho  they  do  not  understand  that.  When  they. do  understand 
that  they  become  as  unhappy  as  any  of  us.  One  of  the  things  the 
Church  should  do,  I  think,  is  to  teach  these  people  that  the  point 
is  not  honesty — not  at  all  ;  it  is  not  saving  your  own  soul — not  at 
all ;  take  the  chance  of  going  to  hell  yourself — but  serve  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  this  finer,  gentler  way  of  personal  service,  but  all 
the  way  up  the  ranks." 

The  Leader  in  its  editorial  column  does  justice  to  the  frankness 
and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Steffens,  but  shows  itself  not  convinced  that 
he  knows  just  what  the  Church  is  doing.  It  recommends  him  to 
"alternate  his  confidences  with  the  ward  heeler  in  the  saloon,  with 
as  frank  a  confidence  with  some  of  the  manly  men  in  the  minister's 
study."     It  says  : 

" We  challenge  the  investigation  of  the  churches,  being  assured 
that  the  main  body  of  our  ministers  are  intelligent  upon  all  public 
questions,  that  they  are  on  the  right  side  of  every  real  reform,  that 
they  stand  by  the  laboring-man,  the  poor,  and  the  opprest.  that 
they  speak  their  minds  on  these  matters,  and  that  the  great  body 
of  congregations,  instead  of  silencing  them  or  driving  them  out, 
stand  right  back  of  them  in  splendid  loyalty  to  the  same  high  ideals. 

"And  if  this  is  doubted,  shut  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  the 
mouths  of  the  ministers  in  any  given  community  for  one  \  ear.  and 
then  measure  up  your  civic  and  social  ideals. 

"  I'.ut  while  we  defend  the  Church,  we  would  not  shield  from  just 
criticism.  There  are  churches  and  there  are  ministers  which  have 
not  yet  geared  their  religion  to  this  present-day  life,  but  even  they 
may  not  be  useless  in  the  whole  economic  scheme,  lor  we  have 
noted  that  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  transmitting  power,  no 

matter  how  perfect  the  machinery,  unless  there  is  some  power  to 

transmit  ! 

"  It  seems  to  us  an  almost  fatal  defect  in  Mr.  Steffens'  program, 
the  elimination  i>\  the  "good  man.'  and,  tho  he  may  not  know  it, 
the  elimination  of  the 'bad  man,' also.  He  appears  to  have  twisted 
things  all  round,  and  cuts  out  all  individual,  personal  responsibil- 
ity, and  makes  the  good  man  nothing  but  the  product  of  '  Environ- 
ment' and  the  bad  man  nothing  but  the  product  of  a  lather  indefi- 
nite thing  he  calls  'The  System.'  There  is  no  credit  or  blame  in 
either  case  ;   man  has  become  the  putty  in  the  hands  of  one  or  the 

other  ol  these  great  impersonal,  unmoral,  intangible,  but  verj 

beings-  'Environment '  or  'The  System.' 

"We  would  have  it  understood  that  the  modern  Christian  (.  h 

stands  for  service  here  and  now.  It  has  gone  out  of  the  heav- 
enly insurance  business,  and  gone  more  extensively  than  ever  into 
the  business  of  man  building  ;   it  is  getting  its  machinery  adjusted. 

i  beginning  to  turn  out  its  product,  and  when  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens, or  any  other  leader,  wants  rial  men  to  help  in  any  good 
work,  his  requisition  upon  the  Christian  Church  will  be  honored." 
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VALE  SEMBRICH 

A  "PORTENTOUS  significance"  is  seen  by  one  critic  in  the 
•*»•  withdrawal  of  Mme.  Sembrich  from  the  American  operatic 
stage  alter  twenty-five  years  of  success.  It  is  portentous,  says  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  New  York  Suh,  because  it  comes  "in  a  period 
when  the  art  of  singing  is  in  a  deplorable  state.'-  lie  complains 
that  the  false  ideals  prevalent  in  both  Germany  and  Italy  have 
given  us  "stentorian  tone  and  heavily  accented  declamation."  in 
place  of  the  "refined,  elegant,  and  musically  beautiful  singing" 
that  once  prevailed.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "there  are 
now  few  opera-singers  who  can  deliver  a  sustained  cantilena  with 
continuous  beauty  of  tone,  with  symmetrical  phrasing,  and  with 
purely  musical  shading."  But  he  finds  something  to  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  New  York  in  the  fact  that  "side  by  side  with  its  fond- 
ness for  big  tone  and  exaggerated  methods  of  delivery,  it  has  for 
some  years  cherished  a  sincere  affection  for  the  exquisitely  finished 
methods  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  one  of  the  last  exponents  of  the  pure 
old  art.  Her  departure  will  leave  the  town  poorer  than  it  was  and 
her  retirement  will  rob  the  operatic  stage  of  the  world  of  one  of  its 
few  exemplars  of  vocal  beauty  undefiled."  Mr.  Henderson  thus 
analyzes  the  qualities  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  musical  equipment : 

"  Mme.  Sembrich's  voice  in  its  best  estate  extended  from  the  C 
below  the  treble  clef  to  F  above  it.  The  natural  quality  of  the 
voice  is  rich,  mellow,  and  buoyant.  It  is  quite  without  that  metal- 
lic hardness  associated  with  all  brilliant  voices,  and  while  its 
natural  fluidity  and  its  transparency  of  tint  have  made  it  especially 
capable  of  the  bird-like  flights  of  florid  roles,  it  has  also  had  an 
abundance  of  that  rich  warmth  essential  to  the  expression  of  the 
tenderer  feelings. 

"A  voice  of  this  character  would  be  a  valuable  asset  in  itself, 
but  would  never  raise  a  singer  to  a  position  of  worldwide  fame  un- 
less accompanied  by  solid  artistic  gifts.  Most  singers  who  fail  to 
stir  the  critical  part  of  the  world  lack  musical  intelligence.  They 
have  temperament,  vocal  skill,  and  dramatic  instincts,  but  their 
singing  is  defective  because  they  have  not  an  exquisite  sense  of 
tone  nor  an  acute  sensibility  to  phrase  and  nuance. 

"  Mme.  Sembrich's  most  important  artistic  equipment  is  her  pro- 
foundly musical  nature.  She  said  in  an  interview  in  this  paper  a 
week  ago  that  the  inspiration  of  her  life  had  been  'music'  This 
has  indeed  been  the  case  and  probably  even  more  so  than  she  her- 
self realizes.  She  had  in  the  beginning  such  a  remarkable  talent 
for  absolute  music  that  she  might  have  been  either  a  great  pianist 
or  a  great  violinist.  The  instincts  which  fitted  her  for  either  of 
these  vocations  also  fitted  her  for  the  career  of  a  singer,  when  once 
she  discovered  that  she  had  in  her  throat  an  instrument  more  ex- 
pressive and  more  completely  a  part  of  her  musical  organization 
than  a  piano  or  a  violin  could  ever  be. 

"She  possest  first  of  all  things  an  exquisite  sense  of  tone,  and  it 
was  due  to  this  that  the  placing  of  her  voice  was  speedily  accom- 
plished and  that  she  has  always  had  a  perfectly  tempered  scale. 
Her  sound  musicianship  and  her  innate  musical  feeling  quickly  re- 
vealed to  her  the  secrets  of  vocal  phrasing  and  shading.  The 
natural  freedom  and  liquidity  of  her  voice  facilitated  the  acquire- 
ment of  agility  in  the  delivery  of  florid  music. 

"  The  result  has  been  that  throughout  her  career  Mme.  Sembrich 
has  aroused  the  highest  admiration  of  critics  by  the  sheer  music 
of  her  singing.  Her  perfectly  equalized  scale  has  enabled  her  to 
carry  flawless  beauty  of  tone  throughout  every  role,  whether  the 
scintillating  splendors  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night  or  the  sad  utter- 
ances of  Mimi.  Her  fastidious  appreciation  of  melodic  curve  and 
her  perfect  adjustment  of  tonal  color  and  accent  to  the  expressional 
purpose  of  the  moment  have  enabled  her  to  use  her  voice  as  a 
great  instrumental  interpreter  employs  his  instrument.  As  Pade- 
rewski  reads  Schumann  or  Chopin  with  a  piano,  as  Fritz  Kreisler 
reads  Bach  or  Corelli  with  a  violin,  so  has  she  read  Mozart  and 
Verdi,  Puccini  and  Meyerbeer,  Schubert  and  Schumann." 

Mme.  Sembrich  first  appeared  in  New  York  on  October  24,  1883, 
in  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  "  Her  success  was  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  her  artistic  excellence,"  says  Mr.  Hender- 
son, "simply  because  the  public  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 


singing  which  combined  such  purity  of  Stj  le  with  purity  of  tone." 
The  salient  traits  of  her  art,  he  asserts,  were   then  all  developed. 

The   breadth   of    her   musicianship    had   that    season  this  notable 

illustration  : 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  the  manager,  Mr.  Abbey,  in- 
vited the  public  to  a  benefit  performance,  which  he  greatly  needed. 
Mme.  Sembrich  was  announced  to  play  a  violin  concerto  by  De 
Beriot.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  be  a  prima  donna's  caprice, 
requiring  good-humored  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
To  the  contrary  it  proved  to  be  a  notably  beautiful  piece  of  violin- 
playing,  and  not  only  the  audience  but  also  the  players  in  the  or- 
chestra went  into  a  rapturous  demonstration  over  it.     After  a  dozen 
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These  portraits  show  the  great  singer  as  she  began  and  as  she 
ended  her  operatic  career  in  New  York.  Her  retirement,  says  a 
music  critic, "  will  rob  the  operatic  stage  of  the  world  of  one  of  its  few 
exemplars  of  vocal  beauty  undefiled. " 

recalls  Mme.  Sembrich  seated  herself  at  the  piano  on  the  stage 
and  played  admirably  a  nocturne  by  Chopin,  proving  beyond  ques- 
tion that  she  was  great  also  as  a  pianist.  The  audience  now  went 
quite  wild,  and  to  satisfy  it  Mme.  Sembrich  finally  sang  'Ah,  non 
giunge  '  from  'La  Sonnambula.'  Such  a  tripartite  musical  per- 
formance was  surely  never  witnessed  before.  In  the  same  enter- 
tainment Mme.  Sembrich  played  the  violin  obligato  to  Gounod's 
'Ave  Maria,'  sung  by  Christine  Nilsson." 

She  did  not  sing  again  in  this  country  until  1898,  and  her  mem- 
bership in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  been  continuous 
since  then  save  for  the  season  of  1900-1.  Her  repertoire  is  given 
below : 

Verdi — "La  Traviata,"  "Ernani,"  "Rigoletto." 

Donizetti — "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "  L'Elisir  d'Amore,"  "  Don 
Pasquale,"  "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  "  Linda  Chamounix." 

Bellini — "La  Sonnambula,"  "I  Puritani." 

Gounod — "  Faust,"  "Romeo  et  Juliette." 

Thomas — "Mignon,"  "Hamlet." 

Puccini — "La  Boheme." 

Rubinstein — "The  Demon." 

Tschaikowsky — "Eugen  Onegin." 

Mozart — "  Don  Giovanni  "  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "  Entfuehrung 
aus  dem  Serail,"  "II  Flauto  Magico,"  and  "Cose  fan  tutte." 

Wagner — "Die  Meistersinger"  and  "  Lohengrin." 

Nikolai — "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Bizet — "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles." 

Delibes — "  Lakme." 
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Rossini — "II  Barbiere  de  Siviglia." 
I .eoncavallo — '*  I 'ag I i ace i . " 
Mascagni — "  L'Amico  Frit/." 
1'aderewski— *'  Manru." 

Meyerbeer — "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  L'Etoiledu  Nord,"  "Robert  le 
Diable." 
I  »c  Lara-  "  Amy  Robsart." 
Marzials — "  Ruy  bias. " 
Massenet    *'  Mamm." 


THE  LEADER  OF  THE  "PARNASSIANS" 

ONE  of  the  corner-stones  of  French  poetry  was  swept  away  in 
the  death  of  Catulle  Mendes.     He  met  with  a  violent  end 
in  the  railway  tunnel  at  Saint  Germain  near  Paris  on  February  8, 

resulting,  it  is  supposed,  from  accidental  causes.      He  had  spent 
part  of  the  day  in  his  study  writing  a  play  on  Napoleon  which  he 

was  preparing  for  the  Rejane 
Theater,  had  dined  in  the  city, 
and  was  returning  to  his  cha- 
leau  in  the  suburbs. 

When  Mendes  was  eighteen 
he  began  a  magazine  called 
the  Revue  I'antaisiste,  and 
had  for  its  contributors  Bau- 
delaire, Gautier,  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  two  Daudets. 
An  indiscreet  poem  written  by 
Mendes  brought  him  before 
the  police  on  the  charge  of 
Dad  morals,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  500  francs,  and 
go  to  prison  in  Sainte-I'elagie 
for  a  month.  "  Here  he  wrote 
more  verses,  which  he  recited 
to  the  political  prisoners  that 
made  a  veritable  literary  club 
ol  the  place."  When  he  came 
out  of  prison,  Mendes'  maga- 
zine was  dead,  but  he  contin- 
ued to  live  the  life  of  literary 
,,,,,   \((.N1)1V  Bohemianism  until  his  father 

Who  is  said  to  have  "represented  sent  him  to  Germany.  There 
most  fully  that  erotic  taint  which  has       )ie  fen  under  the  spell  of  Wag- 

({iven    French    letters    so    unpleasant  a  .  . 

1  ,„„.  n  nerism,     OI  which  he  was  one 

of  the  first  messengers  to  re- 
•  ry  France."  About  1869,  some  time  alter  his  marriage  to 
Gautier's  daughter,  he  took  the  leadership  oi  a  school  of  poets 
antipathetic  to  the  Romantics  founded  by  Victor  Hugo.  The 
Evening  Post  lakes  up  his  story  in  a  biographical  sketch  pub- 
lished in  its  news  columns  : 

"  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  the  Romantic,  had  dubbed  them  'Parnas- 
sians1 disdainfully.  Catulle  Mendes  adopted  the  name  and  began 
a  new  died  Lt    Pamasse  Contemporain.     Lemerre  was 

persuaded  to  take  up  the  review,  and  soon  a  series  of  volumes  oi 

under  the  name.  The  newspapers  made  tun  of  it. 
and  of  the  long  hair  athi  ted  by  the  ports,  hut  Thcophilc  tiautiei 
spokr  up  lor  his  son  in  law,  and  the  eritics   soon    recognized   that 

Preni  h  poetry  had  entered  intoa  new  phase,with  verse  impeccably 

t  while  sparkling  and   limpid,  such  as  the  mind  of  tli' 
demands.     To  this  Me  Mendes  has  remained  faithful, 

1  yielding  to  th<  n  prosody  or  the  obscurity  ol 

the  Symbolists,  who  lived  to  Bee  disappearing  in  their 

hum. 

"Monej    WSJ    --till    lacking    i"    tin-    young    poet.      The    Princess 

Math  iii   an   allowanc  e  ol 

fran<  s  from  hei  own  lublished  a  strange  po<  m, 

full  of  Swedenborgia  died 'Hesperus,' and  became 

known  as  an  observi  al    current    in  Germany. 

1        ■'  ■    •  ai  1  .inn-  puttii  impanionship oi  thought 


with  poets  across  the  Rhine  for  many  years,  and  Catulle  Mendes 
drifted  brilliantly  into  prose  in  his  'Seventy-three  Days  of  the 
Commune 

"During  the  seventies  he  was  still  an  intermittent  editor,  and  his 
name  was  still  associated  with  men  rapidly  becoming  greater  than 
himself.  A  publication  which  had  ventured  to  begin  Zola's 
'  L'Assommoir' suddenly  took  alarm  and  stopt  it  short:  Mendes 
took  it  up  in  the  pages  of  his  own  erratic  review.  The  scandal 
helped  the  fortunes  of  Zola,  for  the  novel  had  an  enormous 
but  it  did  little  for  the  charitable  Catulle.  No  journalist  has  been 
more  proline  of  copy,  no  author  has  published  more  completed 
books — years  ago  the  number  had  already  passed  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Yet  his  plays — perhaps  because  the  requirements  of  the 
stage  enforced  a  much-needed  reserve — have  been  literary  works 
of  the  first  order,  as  well  as  thoroughly  dramatic.  'La  Fille  de 
Tabarin'  and  'La  Reine  Fiammetta'  are  among  the  most  famous." 


PROTESTING   AGAINST  INDECENCY  IN 
THE  THEATER 

rlAHE  increasing  indecency  of  the  stage  is  arousing  protests  from 
*■  many  sides.  Rabbi  Wise  in  a  recent  address  in  Clinton 
Hall,  New  York,  indicted  the  theaters  as  they  are  to-day.  "1 
don"t  care  if  every  manager  is  a  Jew — they  are  all  heathens.'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  A  writer  who  addresses  the  New  York 
Times  thinks  it  wrong,  however,  to  condemn  the  stage  tolk  tor 
"the  recent  upheaval  of  immorality  in  our  playhouses."  The  true 
offender  is  the  public,  he  asserts.  To  prove  this  he  think- 
has  only  to  notice  carefully  what  theaters  are  doing  'capacity* 
business,  and  the  ones  that  are  playing  to  a  nightly  loss.' 

What  Rabbi  Wise  said,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
is  in  part  the  following: 

"The  stage  ought  to  be  an  uplifting  agency.  It  is  far  from  it. 
It  makes  tor  degradation,  for  absolute  moral  rottenness.  I  wish 
10  (  ,od  our  skirts  were  clean,  and  that  there  were  fewer  Jews  to 
blame.  The  managers  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  producing 
the  most  degrading  things,  and  they  insult  us  by  implying  that  we 
want  such  stuff,  and  that  you  and  1  don't  want  to  see  a  clean  play . 

"  1  indict  the  theaters  as  they  are  to-day.  1  don't  care  if  every 
manager  is  a  Jew — they  are  all  heathens.  I  indict  those  who  art- 
pandering  to  vice,  whether  Jew  or  Christian.  It  is  the  debase- 
ment of  the  nation.  And  it  will  remain  so  until  you  say,  'We  will 
not  go  near  your  theaters.'  Is  not  our  moral  life  insulted  by  what 
we  see  on  the  stage  to-day  ? 

"There  is  one  thing  to  be  done.  We've  got  to  increase  our  moral 
assets.  There  is  too  much  of  penal  law  and  too  little  of  moral  law. 
I  want  the  moral  principle  applied.  We  honor  not  honor  but  suc- 
cess. We  have  but  little  honor  for  the  man  who  is  not  rich.  We've 
gol  to  change  our  moral  judgment  of  men.  You  can't  prevent  a 
man  from  buying  an  automobile  or  a  dukelet  for  his  daughter,  but 
we  can  limit  our  respect  for  him.  even  for  a  man  who  has  libraries 
to  give  away.      We  can  limit  the  purchasing  power  of  money." 

Archbishop  Farley  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  "the  stage 
is  worse  to-<lay  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  paganism,"  and  the  N<  w 
York  Evening  Post)  "looking  at  the  theater  as  it   is  in  this  city," 

thinks  that  "there  is  much  ground  fortius  sweeping  assertion."      It 
-  on  in  this  strain  : 

"Not  only  is  'Salome,'  against  which  then  were  such  Strong 
protests  two  years  ago,  being  produced  regularly,  but  there  are  at 
least  lour  plays  in  hitherto  reputable  theaters  so  indecent  or  deal- 
ing with  such   disgusting   themes   that    they    would   not    have  been 

tolerated  a  lew  years  .iu<>.  For  this  situation,  the  avarice  ol  the 
managers,  Christian  and  Jewish,  is  not  wholly  to  be  taxed.     The 

laxitj  ol  the  press  is  not  without  its  share  ol"  the  blame.  How  to 
remedy  the  situation  is  a  problem  to  which  the  city's  spiritual  ad- 
visers may  well  devote  themselves.  We  have,  fortunately,  pro- 
gressed far  from  the  time  when  every  minister  felt  that  every  theater 
was  the  pathway  t"  destruction.      Prejudice  of  this  kind  has  passed 

with  the  recognition  of  the  great  educational  possibilities  of  the 

Stage.  but,  il  the  present  rage  lor  nudity  and  the  portrayal  oi  li\es 
ol  immorality  continues,  we  shall  soon  leach  a  pass  where  it  will 
be  lolly  to  asseit  that  we  have  any  standards  at  all.  or  to  require 
any  ol  the  theater." 
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RAILROAD   YARD — WINTER. 


Photographed  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  sometimes  called  "  The 
Hand  of  Man,"  since  God's  works  are  nowhere  evidenced 
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I'OMMERANIAN    MOTIF. 

From  a  photograph  made  in  1902  by  Hugo  Henneberg. 


I  HE    ORCHARD. 

Photograph  by  Clarence  H.  White. 


JOHN    RUSKIN 

From  a  paper  negative  made  about  1843  by  the  English  painter,  David 
Octavius  Hill  (1802-1870).      Print  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.in  1906. 


PICTURES    FROM    THE  INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION    OF   PICTORIAL   PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Now  on  view  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York,  and  said  to  show  more  comprehensively  than  ever  before  the  advance  made  in  this  art. 
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WORDS  FALLEN  ON  EVIL  DAYS 

L'  I  >M  E  <>i  the  it'i  ni>  <>!  ui  ied  mated  speech  tli.u  cause  a  shudder 
w  '  to  the  purist  are  merely  survivals  of  former  polite  usage. 
They  havegone  a  course  like  worn-out  clothes  or  furniture  and  are 
/alien  on  evil  days,  as  Professor  Lounsburj  shows  in  Harper's 
(February).  A  case  in  point  is  the  distinction  made  between 
learn  and  teach.  "We  can  learn  a  thing;  we  can  not  learn  a 
,."  Yet  Professor  Lounsbury  asserts  that  "there  are  more 
than  a  do/en  instances  of  the  use  of  learn  in  the  sense  of  teach 
in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,"  and  he  adds  that  Lady  Man 
Wortly  Montagu,  "one  of   the  most  brilliantly    intellectual   women 

of  her  age,"  "resorted  unhesitatingly  to  the  now  discarded  employ- 
ment of  the  word."  When  the  uneducated  use  the  expression 
have  -sent  they  merely  unconsciously  refuse  to  go  partner  to  a 
case  of  highway  robbery.  The  Anglo-Saxon  speech  of  our  early 
ancestors  equipped  us,  it  is  said,  with  two  verbs  expressing  the 
idea  of  movement  in  a  given  direction.  "One  was  ,«■<?//,  the  origi- 
nal of  £rfl.  The  other  was  wendan,  our  -wend."  The  verb^w  was 
and  is  a  genuine  irregular  verb,  but  it  came  to  prefer  the  past  tense 
wettte  of  its  fellow  to  its  own  Soae,  yede,  or y ode,  and  helped  itself 
thereto,  clipping  this  word  of  its  final  e.  It  retained  its  own  past 
participle.^""'--  "  When  therefore  have,  in  its  capacity  of  universal 
auxiliary,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  forms  of  be  with  verbs  of 
motion,"  comments  the  professor,  " have  gone  became  the  standard 
tense  phrase.  Have  went  was  relegated  to  the  speech  of  the  un- 
educated." The  change  came  gradually,  however,  and  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Sidney,  and  finally  Thomas  Hearne  as  late  as  1727  used 
the  earlier  form.      Professor  Lounsbury  writes  : 

"  But  tlio  the  use  of  went  as  a  past  participle  disappeared  from 
the  language  of  literature,  it  has  continued  to  retain  in  the  speech 
of  the  uneducated  all  its  original  vigor.  From  them  it  is  heard 
now  as  frequently  as  it  was  heard  in  Chaucer's  time  from  the  lips 
<>!  the  most  cultivated.  In  this  respect  its  fortunes  have  a  close 
1 1  -1  mblance  to  those  of  certain  absolute  forms  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive.  These  were 
once  in  good  concurrent  use  with  the  rivals  which  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  literary  speech.  None  the  less  do  they  still 
flourish  as  luxuriantly  in  the  language  of  low  life  as  they  did  in 
the  days  when  they  were  accepted  by  all  as  perfectly  proper. 
These  are  the  forms  ourn,  youm,  and  /tern,  to  which  later  were 
added  his/i  and  their/i.  They  used  to  be  regularly  accounted  foi 
as  contractions  of  the  pronoun  with  the  following  own  :  our  07x.n1. 
for  illustration,  becoming  oi/r'n.  It  barely  need  be  added  that 
this  derivation,  the  production  of  amateur  philology,  has  long  gone 
the  way  of  similar  explanations. 

"At  the  very  outset  it  is  to  be  said  that  both  ours  and  ourn, 
yours  and  youm,  came  somewhat  late  in  the  language.  The 
genuine  etymological  forms  in  both  cases  are  oure,  our,  andyoure, 
you/ .  These  continued  to  appear  at  times  in  Chaucer  and  his  ion 
temporaries.  'I  you  swore  to  be  all  freely  your, '  says  Cleopatra 
in  addressing  the  de.nl  Antony.  This  usage  crops  up  at  intervals 
down  tO  a  somewhat  late  period  -as  late  certainly  as  the  seven- 
teenth centur  y.  In  the  second  of  his  sonnets  to  Co'/in,  Browne, 
the  author  of  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  says  of  the  sun  that 

'  the  ston- 
•  k  clouds  interposed  nukes  her  less  our.' 

But  these  simple  tonus  lacked  distinctiveness.  Language  there- 
fore -ii  out  to  impart  it  by  adding  to  them  in  one  put  of  the 
Country  the  ending  in  -vol  the  Northern  dialect,  in  another  part 
the  ending  in  n  common  in  the  Southern.  StiK  th  speaking,  they 
liothwhat    we   .ire  wont    to   call   coiruptions.      They    were    in 

reality  double  ;  liui  they  were  corruptions  which  lan- 

ty  ol  ha> 

Yet  a  1  hoi>  ■  between  the  two  forms  seemed  inevitable.  The 
Wycl  mol  the  Scriptures  contains  forms  ending  in  >  and 

n;  but  Chaucer,  "who  in  this  particular  pretty  certainly  represented 
the  usage  prevailin  court,"  used  only  the -j 

forms.     Says  the  writei     "Had  the  condition  of  things  been  re 

■1,  we  should    all    have    !.-  in   these   days  (<uin   and 


you/  n  and  hern,  and  looking  upon  ours  and  yours  and  hers  as 
irredeemable  vulgarisms."  An  interesting  account  of  the  double 
negative  in  the  field  oi  syntactical  constructions  is  given  thus: 

"There  is  in  our  tongue  no  more  deeply  rooted  and  wideh  ex- 
tended illustration  of  these  survivals  of  a  past  ol  good  usage  than 
the  employment  of  the  double  negative  to  strengthen  the  negation. 
All  the  efforts  of  education  lor  centuries  seem  to  have  exerted 
hardly  a  perceptible  influence  in  diminishing  its  prevalence  with  a 
great  body  of  speakers.  It  was  once  my  fortune  to  hear  an  exem- 
plification of  this  idiom  as  it  came  in  its  native  energy  from  the 
mouth  of  an  irate  father  who  had  been  for  some  time  contemplating 
with  profoundest  disgust  the  head-gear  with  which  his  daughter 
had  adorned  herself.  He  was  of  Scandinavian  descent,  and  I 
seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  Berserker  rage  flaming  forth 
in  his  violent  utterance.  No  one  negative  would  have  sufficed  to 
convey  the  intensity  of  his  indignation.  'Don't  you  never  let  me 
see  you  wear  no  such  thing  on  your  head  no  more,"  were  the  words 
in  which  his  opulence  of  disapproval  found  expression.  Not  that 
the  prohibition  with  all  its  wealth  of  negatives  wrought  the  desired 
Against  the  rock  of  feminine  fancy  in  dress,  supported  by 
fashion,  the  waves  of  parental  wrath  dash  in  vain.  Besides,  the 
girl,  whose  education  was  better  than  her  parent's,  had  learned 
that  two  negatives  constitute  an  affirmative.  Accordingly,  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  assume  that  the  employment  of  two  additional 
ones  still  further  intensified  the  positiveness  of  the  injunction  that 
she  should  wear  just  what  she  was  inclined  to  wear. 

"  But  the  point  to  be  brought  out  here  is  that  the  wrathful  parent 
of  the  nineteenth* century  spoke  precisely  as  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances Chaucer  would  have  done  in  the  fourteenth.  Two 
negatives  the  poet  uses  constantly  to  strengthen  the  negation.  In 
his  time  that  was  the  absolutely  correct  thing  to  do.  But  on  special 
occasions — on  occasions  wherein  he  sought  to  express  himself 
with  peculiar  energy— he  called  in  the  aid  of  three  or  four.  In  the 
'Canterbury  Talcs,-'  for  instance,  the  knight  is  the  ideal  soldier 
and  gentleman.  The  one  trait  upon  which  the  poet  lays  particular 
stress  is  the  unfailing  courtesy  he  displays  to  every  one,  no  matter 
what  his  station  in  life.  He  emphasizes  this  characteristic  by- 
crowding  four  negatives  into  two  lines.     Of  him  it  is  asserted  that 

'  He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wi^lit." 

Put  in  modern  prose  this  declares  that  the  knight  in  all  his  life 
never  used  any  abusive  language  to  any  sort  of  person.  Such  a 
restrained  way  of  stating  the  fact  satisfies  itself  with  one  negative. 
It  conveys  the  sense  after  a  fashion,  and  is  without  doubt  a  very 
gentlemanly  way  of  putting  things.  Yet  how  dreadfully  tame  it 
seems  as  against  the  combined  crushing  force  produced  by  the  suc- 
cession ol  never  and  no  and  in-  and  no.  Long  disuse  has  indeed 
hindered  us  from  appreciating  the  full  ettect  of  the  original  con- 
struction. In  older  to  feel  that,  one  must  first  become  thoroughly 
steeped  in  Chaucer's  diction. 

"  In  writing  as  he  did  Chaucer  was  following  the  practise  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  beginning  in  his  own  tongue.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  in  ancient  Greek,  the  mote  negatives  you  had,  the 
stronger  became  your  negation.  The  transition  to  the  opposite 
sense  took  place  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  Study  "I  the  Latin  classics  was  at  its  height.  By  the  end  of 
the  latter  century  men  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  earlier 
and  once  common  idiom.  In  his  edition  of  Chaucer,  Speght 
speaks  of  the  poet's  use  of  it  as 'an  imitation  of  the  (week  con 
struct  ion'  <  -reek  being  a  language  of  which  neither  the  poet  him 
sell  nor  contemporary  authors  could  have  read  a  word.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  imitation  of  the  Latin  construction  which  had  pro- 
duced the  change. 

" Has  it  been  a  benefit?  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  'As  for  our 
double  negative,'  m\v  Lowell  in  his  Biglow  Papers,  T  shall  waste 
no  time  in  quoting  instances  of  it.  because  it  was  once  as  universal 

in  English  as  it  still  is  in  the  Neo- Latin  languages,  where  it  does 

not  strike  us   as  vulgar.      I  am    not    sure   that    the  loss  of   it  is    not 

to  be  regretted. 

The  two  words  ,/one  and  seen  used  as  preterits  are,  on  the  CO    - 

ti.u  v .  purely  popular  perversions,  w<-  are  told,  and  do  not  seem  t  > 

have  behind  them  "any  ancient  dialectic  usage. "  They  ate  more- 
over   the  only    instances   in   which  a    lull   participial    form  has   in 

traded  itsell  into  the  pretei  it. 
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Baker.  Alfred.  The  Life  oi  Su  [sa&<  Pitman. 
fcvo,  pp.  392.     New  York:    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons    %a. 

The  invention  of  shorthand,  stenog- 
raphy,   or    what    Mr.    Alfred    Baker   calls 

phonography,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  reformed-spelling  movement  in  which 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  (he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria,  [894)  took  an  active  part. 
The  present  biography,  accordingly,  con- 
tains a  very  complete  history  net  only  oi 
a  useful  and  active  life,  but  of  the  reformed- 
spelling  movement  ami  the  development 
of  stenography.  Carefully  written  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Pitman  firm, 
and  published  in  an  attractive  form,  the 
work  should  interest  all  stenographers 
and  teachers  of  stenography.  It  will  also 
be  of  value  to  spelling-reforms.  Fifty  il- 
lustrations, including  photogravures  and 
full-paged  plates  of  portraits,  views,  and 
facsimiles,  add  to  its  attractiveness. 

Banzai.  By  Parabellum.  Illustrated,  iamo, 
pp.  320.      New  York     Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     $1.50. 

Beach.  Lt.-Com  Edward  L.  An  Annapolis 
Youngster.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  386,  Phila- 
delphia    Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Benson.       E.       F       The      Climber.      Frontispiece. 
i.'mo,    pp.    346.      New   York      Doubleday,    Pa- 
Co.     S1.40. 

Bindloss.      Harold.      Long     Odd-,       Frontispiece. 
121T10.    pp.    401.     Boston      Small,    Maynard    8 
$1.50. 

Buchanan,  James.  The  Works  of.  Compri 
zing  his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Private  Corre- 
spondence. Collected  and  Edited  by  John  Bassett 
Moore.  Volume  VI.  1S44  1X4(1.  8vo.  pp.  xvii - 
509.     Philadelphia     J    B.  I.ippincott  Co. 

De  Bary.  Richard  The  Land  of  Promise—  An 
Account  of  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Unity  of  Amer- 
ica. i2mo,  pp.  xv-311.  New  York  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Degener.  A    L.     Wer  ist's?      Svo,  pp.  102(1.    New 

York     G.  F    Stechert    &  Co.      1  2  50  marks. 

This  fourth  edition  of  the  German 
"Who's  Who?'*  contains  the  biographies 
of  20,000  eminent  men  of  all  professions 
In  addition  it  furnishes  many  interesting 
data  from  national  and  international  sta- 
tistics. There  follows  a  table  of  compara- 
tive valuation  of  the  world's  coinage.  The 
pen-names  of  3,000  authors,  chiefly  Ger- 
man and  Austrian,  and  a  list  of  univer- 
sities, technical  colleges,  public  libraries. 
museums,  and  learned  societies  have  also 
been  included  in  this  useful  compilation 
which  is  indispensable  to  editors  and 
writers  on  contemporaneous  events.  The 
present  edition  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
its  predecessors,  being  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive. 

Dickinson,  G.  Lowes.  Justice  and  Liberty  A 
Political  Dialog.  i6mo,  pp.  256.  New  York 
The  McClure  Co.     Si. 20  net. 

Dixon.  Jr.,  Thomas.  Comrade.- -A  Story  of 
Social  Adventure  in  California.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
pp.  319.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo.  The  Greatness  and  Decline 
of  Rome.  Vol.  IV.  Translated  by  H.  J.  Clayton. 
8vo,  pp.  291.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  account  of  Latin  civilization,  Latin 
domination,  and  Latin  decay,  written  in 
the  light  of  the  most  recent  critical  inves- 
tigations, must  be  necessarily  an  interest- 
ing, even  an  exciting,  work  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  Xiebuhr, 
Mommsen,  Arnold,  or  even  the  rhetorical 
romance  of  Gibbon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  charm  and  fas- 
cination of  Ferrero's  work,  the  fourth 
volume  of  which  is  before  us. 

We  are  introduced  here  to  days  which 
witnessed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate.  We  see  the  patient  craft 
and  resolution  with  which  Octavianus  pre- 


The  third   volume   of  his   autobiography   was 
recently  published. 

pared  the  way  lor  his  accession  to  the 
purple  as  Augustus,  the  first  of  a  line  of 
Roman  monarchs  whose  triumphs  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  art,  conquest,  and  legis- 
lation are  quite  unparalleled  in  history. 
Antony  is  exhibited  as  a  weak  and  sensual 
man.  but  his  connection  with  Cleopatra  is 
stript  of  most  of  the  romantic  interest 
which  has  been  woven  around  it  both  in 
art  and  literature. 

According  to  Ferrero,  the  union  of  the 
Roman  triumvir,  colleague  of  Octavianus 
and  Lepidus,  with  the  Egyptian  queen, was 
sanctioned  by  a  Roman  marriage,  dictated 
on  both  sides  by  merely  mercenary  motives. 
It  was  npt  to  satisfy  a  romantic  passion 
that  Antony  was  marrying  Cleopatra. 
Julius  Cassar  had  bequeathed  to  him  the 
project  of  conquering  Asia  and,  while  he 
had  plenty  of  fighting-men,  he  had  no 
money.  His  idea  was  to  become  King  of 
Egypt,  in  order  that  he  might  draw  upon 
the    treasury  of    the    Ptolemies    for   prose- 
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CUting  Ins  eastern  campaign.  (  )n  the 
other  hand,  Cleopatra  desired  the  help  ol 
Antony  in  extending  her  Egyptian  king 
dom  through  the  valor  of  his  well-trained 
legions.     She    coveted    the    territories    oi 

Judaea,  Arabia,  Tyre,  and  Sid  On,  and  most 
of  her  desires  she  dissimulated  until  she 
had  lifted  him  to  her  throne.  Strange  to 
say  this  bizarre  union  called  forth  not  a 
single  protest  in  Rome,  either  in  the  Sen 
ate  or  the  Comitia. 

The  great  turning-point  in  the  relations 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony  was  the 
divorce  of  <  )ctavia,  sister  of  the  formei 
and  wife  of  the  latter.  The  triumvirate 
had  indeed  been  already  dissolved  by  the 
deposition  of  Lepidus;  the  two  remaining 
members  of  the  original  coalition  were 
facing  each  other  with  daggers  drawn 
To  Cleopatra  it  was  a  moment  of  triumph. 
She  saw  that  war  was  inevitable  and  her 
Egyptian  imperialism  near  to  achieve- 
ment. At  the  sea-fight  of  Actium  the  fate 
of  Rome  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  future 
Augustus.  M.  Ferrero  thinks  that  An- 
tony had  a  fair  prospect  of  coming  out 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  for  his  soldiers 
fought  bravely  and  with  their  usual  devo 
tion  to  their  popular  leader  But  suddenly 
Cleopatra,  who  was  witnessing  the  struggle 
from  her  own  vessel,  set  sail  and  left  the 
scene  of  combat,  Antony  immediately  fol- 
lowing her. 

The  sequel  to  the  flight  of  the  heir  to 
Caesar's  Asiatic  dreams  of  conquest  was 
the  Roman  subjugation  of  Egypt,  the  sui- 
cide of  its  king,  and  the* brief  captivity 
ending  with  the  suicide  of  Cleopatra. 
With  her  perished  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Alexandrian  empire,  the  ancient  and  glori- 
ous kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  policy 
of  Roman  imperialism  had  won  its  last 
great  triumph  and  after  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  of  Roman  expansion  t In- 
land of  the  Pharaohs  was  added  to  the 
Mediterranean  empire  of  Rome.  Horace 
wrote  a  joyful  ode  on  the  occasion  of  the 
triumph  of  his  patron,  altho,  as  Ferrero 
remarks,  "in  his  enthusiasm  he  consented 
to  glorify  the  conqueror  by  verifying  the 
absurd  legend  concerning  the  queen"  as  a 
Catherine  the  Great  or  a  Messalina,  when 
she  was  merely  a  crafty  and  ambitious 
sovereign  intriguing  in  cold  blood  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Egypt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  delight 
with  which  students  of  history  and  lovers 
of  the  Roman  classics  will  read  Ferrero's 
brilliant  pages.  Whether  they  will  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions  and  interpretations 
is  a  different  matter.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  work  is  the  way  in 
which  he  employs  the  poetic  literature  of 
Rome  in  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
time.  There  never  has  been  a  history  of 
Rome  in  which*  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Ovid 
have  been  so  skilfully  brought  to  the  fore  as 
part  and  parcel,  not  only  of  the  literature, 
but  of  the  politics  of  their  time.  All  schol- 
ars will  feel  grateful  to  the  learned  Italian 
for  the  frequent  occasions  on  which  he 
drives  them  to  their  bookcase  to  refresh 
their  memories  by  a  reference  to  the  mas- 
terpieces whose  study  may  have  been  sup- 
planted by  more  prosaic  and  practical 
occupations. 
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iiiil<-\.  John  H..  and  Sanderson.  John  P  The 
American  Executive  and  Executive  Methods,  umo, 
pp.  35.'        New  York:     The  Century  Co 

Iniihiiitli.iin.     Arthur    I.       The    Monuments  of 
Kin     Rome       BVO,     pp.     41.'        New    York.    The 
Macmillan  Co.      $. 

As  one  <>f  the  series  "Handbooks  of 
Archeology  ami  Antiquities,"  this  work 
before  us  1-  very  successful  in  marshaling 
facts  and  events  connected  with  the  growth 

•  ■I  religion  and  art  in  Rome.  For  the 
space  which  the  author  has  allotted  to  the 
treatment  of  his  subject  we  consider  the 
mass  of  information  furnished  to  he  mar- 
velous.     The   condition    of    Rome    from   an 

artistic  and  architectural  standpoint  at  the 

time  of  the  tirst  Christian  emperors  is  stated 

in  a  masterly  sketch  The  emergence  of 
Christian  art  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  pagan 

city  is  next  treated,  and  a  full  account  is 
given  of  church-building  in  Rome  as  it  be- 
gan with  adaptations  of  the  court-house  or 

basilica  to  the  domed  temple  of  St.  Peter's. 
A  good  index  and  a  list  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  is  furnished  by  the  author,  and  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  high 
quality.  Whether  for  the  tour  or  the  study 
this  hook  will  prove  of  exceptional  value  to 
those  who  consult  it. 

The  account  of  early  fresco-painter--  in 
Italy  is  full  of  information  which  it  is  very 
■difficult  to  obtain  from  general  sources. 
The  whole  work  impresses  us  as  scholarly 
and  complete  and  as  well  adapted  tor  the 
.class  room  as  for  private  reading. 

t.arlaml.  Hamlin.  The  Shadow  World.  umo, 
pp.  2^4.     New  York.    Harper  &  Bros.     $1.35. 

f}||  lions.  Cardinal  James.  Discourses  and  Ser- 
mon-, for  Every  Sunday  and  the  Principal  Festivals 
of  the  Year.  umo.  pp.  x  5.51.  New  York  and 
Baltimore:   John  Murph 

If  "genius  'is  appreciation  of  the  obvi- 
these  sermons  have  some  marks  of 
geniu-.  The  author  uses  no  psychology 
save  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Scrip- 
tures or  lies  on  the  surface  as  ordinary 
practical  casuistry.  The  style  of  writing 
is  simple  enough,  so  that  when  preached 
the  sermons  would  he  understood  by  the 
lea   1    educated    man    in    the    congregation. 

rything  by  way  of  argumenl  is  ret  ted 

on    utterances   of    Scripture.     The    whole 

ill  1-  a  collection  of  discourses  adapted 

to  the  hearing  or  reading  of  the  common 
people.  At  the  same  time  many  impor- 
tant  que  tion     are  dealt   with,  in  private 

conduct  and  in  social  and  civic  affairs. 
While  the  sermons  are  better  suited   to 

Roman-Catholic    than   to    the   Protestant 

mind,  they  are  not   without    value   to  read 
of     all     kinds,    as     dissertations     upon 
common    truths    by    a    teacher   of    positive 

religious    faith    and    cm  client     Christian 

COIII!! 

Oilman,      Lawrenci        I .  Iward    Mai  ■:"•.•.  ell.     Pp. 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  comparatively  recent  death  of  Ed- 
I    Macdowell   h  I   a  revival  of 

intere   1   in   tin-  life  and  art  of  this  versatile 

■  tally  fitting,  then 
that   .'•   thi     time  'he  arti  I  and  his  work 
h< ■■:  !   nil-let   tandinglj      Mr. 

Gilman     tyl<      Macdowell  "the  prophet   id 
modernity,     and    proceed     to  analyze  In 
work    and    11      ultimate    \  aim-    with    |  1 

trib- 
ute, lil  e  Mat  dowell 

did     not     .  :,     penal' 

greatnet       thai  ol  t 

The  author  ,,|  • 

two    tandpoii 


being  entitled     'The   Man"  and   the  second 

half,  "The  Music-Maker."  The  biography 
proper  covers  Macdowell's  work  as  teacher 
and  composer  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

relations     with     other     music-masters,     his 

ideal  home  life,  the  professorship  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  his  shadowed  last  days. 
The  writer's  estimate  of  Macdowell  as  a 
work  with    that    of   Hamlin   Gar- 

land, who  once  said  that  he  was  "tem- 
perate in  all  things  hut  work;  in  that  he 
was  hopelessly  prodigal."  The  more  tech- 
nical portion  of  tin-  hook  deals  with  the 
composer's  methods  and  the  history  of  his 
creations.  A  handy,  classified  summary 
of  these  compositions  completes  the  biog- 
raphy.     The  illustrations  are  well-chosen. 

tircen.  Alien  Ayrault.  The  Land  of  Lost.  Illus- 
trated.     8vo,    pp.     142.       Boston:     Small,    Mavnard 

S, ...=;. 

<;reK»ry,  Louise  Panshawe.  Mamma,  Nelly,  and 
1  The  Story  of  a  Thinking  Doll  told  by  Chrissy 
Herself.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  166.  Philadelphia: 
Edward  Stern    &  Co.     Si.  2s. 

Hull.  H.  Fielding.  On  Immortality,  umo,  pp. 
2O3.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Hanu.s,  Paul  H  Beginnings  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Other  Educational  Discussions.  umo, 
pp.  199.     Boston    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Si  net. 


BUKTON    l-     s  1  1  \  1  nsoN. 

Compiler  of  "  Poems  ol   American   History," 
which  was  recently  published. 

Harvey,  George.  Women,  etc.  Some  Letters 
from  an  E'r'or's  Diary.  lamo,  pp.  231.  New  York 
Harper  &  Bros.     Si  net. 

I. aim.  Andrew.  The  Maid  of  France  Being  the 
Story  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  II 
luitra  ted.  8vo,  pp,  xvi  *7i>.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co. 

Lowell,    Percival.     Mars   as   the   Abode   of   Life, 
rated.      8vo,    pp    \i\   288      New    York.    The 
Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

M.mU.in.      Donald      Sage.       The      Religion     of     the 

bold  and  other  Sermoni       With   introduction 
by  Prof.   Hugh   Black.   D  D.     Frontispiece       tamo, 

pp.  354        New   Y'  irk:  Son 

VfaoNutt,     Pranci       Augustus.       Bartholomew    de 
1  MU        Pp.  fork:    I  i     P.    Putnam's 

Sons.     $3.50 

If    it    be    true    that     the    history    of    the 

world  1-  made  up  of  the  biographies  k\  a 

few   greal    men,    then    the   history   of   Span- 

Vmerica  during  the  reigns  oi  Ferdinand 
bf  Aragon,  Charles  V  .  and  Philip  I!    need 

no   commentary    Other    than    the    life-StOrj 

of  Bartholomew  >U-  Las  t'asas.  This  ven- 
erable apostle  to  tlu'  Indians  was  in  vital 
touch  with  all   the  political  and   theological 

movement!  oi  In-  day  that  related  i"  the 

New  World        It  is  a  scries  of  pathetic  pic 
luri".    of    'In      "best-hated    man    in    Aincr 

ica"    1  lii  ented    by    the    author 


tic  when  all  about  him  were  glutton- 
ous, self-sacrificing  in  a  world  dominated 
by  selfishness,  and  spiritual  in  the  midst 
oi  sensuality,  there  is  some  reason  for  the 
writer's  eulogy  of  the  missionary  whom  he 
calls  the  noblest  Spaniard  who  ever  landed 
in  the  western  world. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  in- 
stigator of  Indian  slavery  in  America  was 
Christopher  Columbus.  According  to  Mr. 
MacXutt,  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
altho  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Span- 
ish   adventurers    that    accompanied    him 

were  quite  ready  to  fallow  his  lead.  Their 
inborn  love  of  conquest  and  greed  were 
covered  by  the  specious  argument  that 
slavery  would  result  in  the  salvation  of 
many  souls,  ignoring  the  eommon-sen-e 
view  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
must  he  seen  in  actual  operation  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Curiously  enough,  the  man  whose  pro- 
test against  this  unjust  and  barbarous 
practise  became  his  life-work  began  by 
being  a  slave-holder  himself.  Of  a  natu- 
rally kind  and  sensitive  disposition,  how- 
ever,  Las  Casas  could  not  long  remain  in- 
sensible  to  the  extreme  cruelties  of  the 
system  as  carried  on  by  his  countrymen, 
and  it  is  indicative  of  the  man's  character 
that  once  having  become  convinced  of  its 
inhumanities,  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  a  lesperate  right  for  its  abolition. 
He  almost  immediately  took  holy  orders, 
later  joining  the  Dominicans,  and  by  de- 
grees rose  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  then 
bishop.  The  years  that  followed  wen 
plete  with  unceasing  effort,  including  some 
half-dozen  voyages  Let  ween  the  Indies 
and  Spain,  frequent  audiences  with  his 
sovereign,  the  intercession  of  more  than 
one  friend  at  court,  and  the  publication 
of  countless  letters  and  pamphlets  all  ;  1 
ing  on  the  one  theme  of  Indian  slavery 
He  was  eloquent  in  speech,  not  without  a 
certain  dry  wit,  and  possest  of  the  ability 
to  deteel  the  weakness  of  the  other  man's 
argument    instantly.      His    \,  ceded 

the  prescribed  threescore  and  ten  by  quite 
a  few  .  hut  at  the  age  of  ninety  he  was  still 
writing  in  defense  of  the  cause  SO  near  his 
heart 

The  book  is  an  impartial,  entertaining 
record  of  one  of  the  most  important  peri- 
ods of  the  world's  history.  The  illu 
tions  are  in  keeping  with  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  maintained  from  the  first  to 
the  final  page.  Best  of  all,  Mr.  MacXutt 
has  succeeded  in  infusing  a  human  inter- 
est into  the  dry  facts  of  history. 

Madison.    Lucj     Poster       I  Story 

■oris.       Illustrated.       umo.     pp       |^(>       l'hiladel 
phia     l'enn  Publishing  Co. 

Marriott.    Crittenden      1  ni  le    Sam's    B 

Told  for  Young  Americans  tamo,  pp  \i  .no 
New  York.   Harper   &  Bros.      $1.15. 

Maugham.   \Y     Somerset        The  Magician        1 
pp,  310       New    York      Dumeld    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Meiit/.    I  lie  Guide 

Comprising    Two    Hundred    and    Nine   I  I 

with    Musical    Numbers   and   Casts      Translated    b\ 

Richard    Salinger        umo.    pp  New    York 

Dodd,   Mead    A  Co.      $1.20  net. 

Mifflin,       Lloyd        Toward      the      fpl.c 

Poenifl        Frontispiece        BVO  i  ork : 

Oxford  Univi 

Monroe.    W     S       In   Yiking   Land       Norwaj       It 
Peopli  Illustrated     umo. 

pp    xxiv     ii.c      Boston      1.    C     i  $3. 

Mixes.     Ban        Dreaming    River        ilunii.    pp     262 

New  Yoik     Prederick  A    Stokes  Co      Si. 
Moses,    Montrose    I      Henrili    fbaen     The    Mai 
1  <  'ontinutd  on  P<tgt  .'ob  } 
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The  Kind  ^Cleanliness 
tljat  Prevents  Infection 

The    kind   of   cleanliness 
that  prevents  infection  and  disease  is 
the  kind  taught  by  the  great  charitable  societies, 
settlement  houses  and  civic  associations  in  their  work 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  our  large  cities. 
It  is  the  kind  practiced  by  physicians,  surgeons  and  trained 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  sick  rooms.      It  is  the  kind  enforced  in  local, 
state  and  national  health  departments. 
It  is  the  kind  that  has  abolished  plagues  and  epidemics  in  civilized  countries 
and  has  produced  in  New  York  City  the  lowest  death  rate  during  the  summer 
of  1  908  of  any  summer  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

It  is  the  kind  that  is  distinguished  from  simple  soap  and  water  cleanliness  by  its 

destructive  action  on  germ  life,  germ  poisons  and  the  filth  in  which  these  enemies  of 

health  thrive.     It  is  the  kind  that  prevents  simple  disorders  from  becoming  serious,  that 

prevents  infection.    There  is  no  better  agent  for  producing  this  kind  of  cleanliness  than 
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AMt,,   a  powerful     '  ^h 

lJ^TERNAlAND«TERNALr 
.     '"ODOROUS  AND  HARrtU*5 
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It  is  theoretically  and  practically  correct. 

It  is  theoretically  correct  because  its  only  active  ingredient  is  oxygen,  the  greatest 

purifying,  cleansing  force  in  the  world. 

It  is  practically  correct  because  it  works ;  there  is  no  doubt,  no  uncertainty  when 

Dioxogen  works.     The  eyes  can  see,  the  tongue  can  taste  and  flesh  can  feel 

the  bubbling  and  foaming  which  always  occurs  when  Dioxogen  is  brought 

in  contact  with  decaying,  decomposing,  disease-producing  substances. 

Dioxogen  is  harmless.      Dioxogen  is  effective. 
Dioxogen  is  as  powerful  as  Bichloride  of  Mercury  1  to  1  000. 
Dioxogen  is  safe  because  it  only  attacks  decomposing,  decaying  matter 
and  does  not  affect  sound  tissues. 

Dioxogen  produces  hygienic,  prophylactic  cleanliness,  the  kind  that 
prevents  disease. 

•"l^r1  CJ  T^O    Rmse  the  mouth  repeatedly  with  diluted  Dioxogen  and  note  how  it 
l\^   I   ^  foams  less  and  less  as  the  tissues  become  asceptically  cleaner  and 
cleaner.     Make  similar  tests  in  cuts,  wounds,  sores  and  wherever 
the  skin  is  broken  and  inflamed.     The  foaming  is  visible,  tangible  proof  that  Dioxo- 
gen is  cleansing,  thereby  producing  the  best  possible  condition  conducive  to  health. 


If  your  druggist  does  not  handle  Dioxogen  write  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  a  full  two-ounce  bottle,  free  of  expense, 
and  a  little  booklet  that  describes  the  many  uses  of  Dioxogen.  We  will 
also  direct  you  to  stores  within  easy  reach  where  real  Dioxogen  is  sold. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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f*»TWCPTie  AND  DISINFECT*** 
7  ,NTERNALAND  EXTERU**-1''51 
'"ODOROUS  AND  HARMLE*$ 

|Me0akland  Chemical  C° 

_**+    WEST  BROADWAY.*.*. 
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Like 

Legal 

Tender 


A  package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  always 
a  fair  exchange  for  its  cost,  because 
Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  best  of  all  soda 
crackers.  They  are  not  expensive;  on 
the  contrary,  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  one  of 
the  least  expensive  of  foods.  There  is 
no  waste.  There  is  most  nourishment. 
Always  fresh  and  crisp.  Never  stale. 
No  broken  crackers.  Always 
and  inviting.  There  can  be  no 
soda    crackers   than 


whole 
better 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

i  Continued  Jrom  page  304) 
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1  jmo,  pp.  522 
$1  so. 


New  York     Mitch- 


Mowry.  William  A.  Ret  ollectKin-  of  a  New 
England  Educator.  Pp.  27'J  New  York  Boston. 
Chicago:   Silver.  Burdett 

The  Last  seventy  years  (1838-1908)  are 
covered  by  these  reminiscences,  which 
form  a  fairly  complete  history  of  Amer- 
ican education  during  that  period.  A 
teacher  in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
editor  of  pedagogical  journals,  school  su- 
perintendent, and  lecturer  at  numerous  in- 
stitutes and  summer  schools,  Mr  Mow 
career  has  been  a  varied  and  interesting 
one,  enabling  him  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  educational  tendencies  of  his 
time.  An  acquaintance  with  such  noted 
educators  as  Henry  Barnard.  Horace  Mann, 
and  William  T.  Harris,  not  to  mention  va- 
rious college  presidents,  is  in  itself  an  ed- 
ucation and  such  has  been  the  author's 
coveted  experience. 

Mr.  Mowry's  education  began  in  the 
stern  days  when  book-learning  meant  sac- 
rifice and  privation,  and  the  earning  of  a 
few  months'  tuition  at  some  local  academy 
entailed  the  peddling  of  books  or  teaching 
of  some  country  school  at  a  few  paltrv 
dollars  a  week.  In  connection  with  his 
student  Life  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mr.  Mowry  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  its  late 
honored  president,  Samuel  H.  Taylor, 
whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place  at  the 
head  of  American  educators.  Recollec- 
tions of  the  college  life  that  followed  call 
forth  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  to-day  with  those  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  faculty  of  our  leading  col- 
leges were  men  that  for  the  most  part 
tood  at  the  very  head  of  their  professions 
and  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil 
was  a  much  closer  bond  than  is  possible 
at  the  present  time.  The  chapters  cover- 
ing editorial  work  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive sketch  of  the  leading  educational 
journals  of  the  country. 

Far  from  being  the  dry  record  of  a  typ- 
ical pedagog,  the  recollections  are  a  bright, 
chatty  account  of  contemporaneous  edu- 
cators and  educational  movements.  Tho 
Mr.   Mowry   takes  exception   in  one  or  two 

cases  to  present-day  methods,  the  general 
trend  of  his  book  is  decidedly  optimistic 

\<>M,  Charles  C.     The  Mystery  of  the  Pinckney 

Draft,      sv.i.  pp,    \\j.     The  Century  Co.      $2. 

While  the  title  of  this  book  reads  like 
that  of  a  novel,  the  work  is  actually  a  study 

in  constitutional  history.  The  question 
discust  by  Charles  C.  Nott,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  is,  how  much  of  the  work  of  Charles 

Pinckney,   of   Smith   Carolina,   is  embodied 

in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  St. 
It    is  a   matter  of  history   that    Pint  k 

presented    a   draff    of   B   constitution    which 

was    submitted    to    a    committee    of    the 

whole.      This     draft     seems     to    have    van- 

1     in t < .    thin    air.    altho    John    Ouincy 

Adams,  when  Secretary  Of  State,  is  said  to 

have  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  author 
many  years  later.  This  mystery  thus 
created  is  dispelled  by  Judge  Nott  in  the 

I    ..•      I. OKA    Of    .\pp*>t  Itfl 

IIOItSFIHtll's     ACID     rilOSl'HATE. 

it  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Impart!  new  life  nn* 
.  Igor,    a  reiiuMe  remedy  for  the  rnii.-f  of  iiitv.iiimd»m 
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present    brochure    which    will    interest    all 

historical  students. 

<julller-Couch.     A.    T.     [Editor    and     Selecter], 

Poems  by  Tennyson;  Passages  from  Napier's  lVn- 
insularwar;  Browning's  Lyrical  Poems;  Keats's  Odes 
and  Lyrics;  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold;  Essays  by 
Charles  Lamb;  Lyrical  Poems  b\  Coleridge;  Selec- 
tions from  William  Halut.  Lyrical  Poems  by 
Shelley;  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Poems;  Efood's 
Poems;  OKI  Ballads  by  Robin  Hood;  Kail- 
Lyrics;  Everyman  A  Morality  Play;  Goldsmith's 
Traveler  and  Deserted  Village;  Poems  !>y  William 
Blake;  Horace  Walpole  Earlier  Letters;  Minor 
Poems  by  Milton;  Selections  from  Daniel 
Selections  from  John  Bunyan;  Selections  fro 
Walton;  Poems  by  George  Crabbe;  Cowper's  Poems; 
Selections  from  Boswefi's  Johnson;  Scenes  from 
Marlowe's  Plays;  Poems  by  Andrew  Marvell; 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets  Each,  paper, 
i6mo,  pp.  30  to  40.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press. 
3d.  each. 

Reynolds,   Victor     [Selected  and  Arranged  by]. 

Stories  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Artists  from  the 
Time  of  the  van  Eycks  to  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  ^10.  New- 
York-   Duffield   &  Co.     S3. 

Richardson,  Henry  Handel.  Maurice  Guest. 
i2mo,  pp.  562.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Royce.  Josiah.  Race  Questions:  Provincialism 
and  Other  American  Problems,  ramo,  pp.  xiii  2S7. 
New  York-    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Steegmann,  Mary  G.  [Translator].  The  book 
of  Divine  Consolation  of  the  Blest  Angela  of 
Foligno.  Translated  from  the  Italian;  Introduction 
by  Algar  Thorold.  Pp.  265.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.     $2  net. 

The  New  Medieval  Library  represents  a 
departure  in  the  book  world.  These  small 
volumes  in  stamped-leather  bindings  and 
with  quaint  metallic  clasps  are  sure  to  de- 
light the  soul  of  the  book-lover  and  anti- 
quarian. Their  outward  appearance,  no 
less  than  contents,  are  suggestive  of  the 
cloister  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Book  of  the  Blest  Angela  treats 
of  the  severe  and  often  impossible  ideals 
of  sainthood  as  conceived  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Originally  written  in  Latin,  it 
appeared  in  "the  vulgar  tongue"  in  1536 
and  upon  this  Italian  version  is  based  the 
present  English  translation.      Facsimiles  of 


WRONG  BREAKFAST 
Change  Gave  Rugged  Health. 


Many  persons  think  that  for  strength, 
they  must  begin  the  day  with  a  breakfast  of 
meat  and  other  heavy  foods.  This  is  a  mis- 
take as  anyone  can  easily  discover  for 
himself. 

A  W.  Ya.  carpenter's  experience  may 
benefit  others.     He  writes: 

"I  used  to  be  a  very  heavy  breakfast 
eater  but  finally  indigestion  caused  me  such 
distress,  I  became  afraid  to  eat  anything. 

"  My  wife  suggested  a  trial  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  as  I  had  to  eat  something  or  starve,  I  con- 
cluded to  take  her  advice.  She  fixed  me  up 
a  dish  and  I  remarked  at  the  time  that  the 
quality  was  all  right,  but  the  quantity  was 
too  small— I  wanted  a  saucerful. 

"But  she  said  a  small  amount  of  Grape- 
Nuts  went  a  long  way  and  that  I  must  eat 
it  according  to  directions.  So  I  started  in 
with  Grape-Nuts  and  cream,  2  soft  boiled 
eggs  and  some  crisp  toast  for  breakfast. 

"I  cut  out  meats  and  a  lot  of  other  stuff 
I  had  been  used  to  eating  all  my  life  and 
was  gratified  to  see  that  1  was  getting  better 
right  along.  I  concluded  I  had  struck  the 
right  thing  and  stuck  to  it.  I  had  not  only 
been  eating  improper  food,  but  too  much. 

"I  was  working  at  the  Carpenter's  trade 
at  that  time  and  thought  that  unless  I  had 
a  hearty  breakfast  with  plenty  of  meat,  I 
would  play  out  before  dinner.  But  after  a 
few  days  of  my  "  new  breakfast  "  I  found  I 
could  do  more  work,  felt  better  in  every 
way,  and  now  I  am  not  bothered  with  in- 
digestion." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  C< 
Mich.  Read  '"The  Road  t« 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Hundreds  of  Other 
NEW  YORK  STYLES 

are   Shown  in   the   "NATIONAL"   Spring 
Style  Book— Sent  FREE 

To    give    you    some    idea    of    the    popularity    of    the 

'NATIONAL"  let  us  tell  you  that  this  edition  of  our 
Style  Book  will  go  to  over  Two  Million  American  Women. 
The  "  NATIONAL"  for  twenty-one  years  has  been  de- 
voted to  one  idea— to  supply  all  the  women  of  America 
with  really  fashionable  clothes  at  fair  prices.    Our  success 


must  be  judged  by  the  result.  Today  the  "  NATIONAL" 
sells  more  Ladies'  Garments  than  any  other  establishment 
of  any  kind  in  the  Whole  World.  And  we  say  that  in  no 
city  in  all  America  is  there  a  line  of  Dresses  or  Waists  or 
Skirts  as  complete  and  uniformly  attractive  as  this 
Style  Book  shows. 

"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 

Made-to-Measure  $*750  $OC  Expressage 
New  York  Styles        I      to      OO   Prepaid 

Spring  Style  Book  and  Samples — FREE 
First  of  all,   the    "  *ATIO.\AI/'    Stylo    Book    fsent 

FKRKi   contains  Fashion  Plates  of  New  York's    Suits   and 
Skirts  for  Spring  and  Summer.    You  can  have  any  of  them 
Made  To  Your  Measure  in  your  own  choice  of  over  400  New 
Materials. 

And  Twenty-One  Tears'  experience  in  fitting  and 
pleasing  over  half   a  million  American  Women  makes  it 
certain  that,  the  suit  we  make  you  will  tit  you  and  please 
von  perfectly.    You  take  no  risk  — each   "NATIONAL"   suit 
is  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

"\ATIO.\AIj"   Ready-Made   Apparel 

This   complete   "NATIONAL"    Style  Book  also  beautifully 

illustrates  all  the  following  Readv-Made  Garments— all  sold 

at  "NATIONAL"  Money-Saving   Prices,  all  guaranteed  and 

postage  or  express  charges  prepaid  by  us. 

Hillinery         Silk  Dresses  Petticoats  Corsets 

Waist*    '  Liberie  Presses        Tub  Suits  Hosiery 

Skirts  Muslin  Underwear      Kain  Coats  Boys'  Clothing; 

Kimonios,  Misses',  Girls'  and  Infants'  Wear 

Write  for  the   FREE  "NATION AL"  Style  Book.     If  you  wish 

samples,  state  the  colors  you  prefer— samples  are 

sent  only  when  asked  for. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  ^Hf^hSr 

Largest  Ladles'  Ontfitting    Establishment  in  the  World 
Mail  Orders  Only  Xo  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 


,  Battle  Creek, 
Wellville,"  in 


OECAUSE  the  style  is  fixed  by  our  recognized 
authorities  on  design,  and  the  hat  made  by 
our  unequaled  experts  in  workmanship, 

Spring  Opening       xYNOX.     February  18th 

HATS 

will  be  in  mode  as  long  as  they 
wear  and  wear  as  long  as  they 
are  in  mode.  This  is  perfect 
hat  value. 
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Self -Working  Washer  Is  Here! 

Runs  by  Electricity  or  Water  Power! 


Book  FREE! 


The  world  has  been  waiting  for  this  Washer  since  the  very 
beginning  of  Time.  It's  the  M'asher  that  runs  by  Klectric 
or  Water  Motor  and  does  the  work  without  aid  of  hands. 
A  machine  that  emancipates  women  from  the  work  and 
w>.rry  of  Washday.  So  economical  to  operate  that  the 
•  Powez  Lfl  '2  cents  a  week  or  less!  So  splendidly 
efficient  that  no  other  way  of  washing  compares  with  it  for 
quick  and  perfect  cleansing  of  clothes. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  machine  is  almost  startling, 
u-ate,  intricate  parts.  Just  a  simple  Motor  v Electric 
or  Water  Power)  attached  to  the  simplest  and  most  success- 
ful Washer  that  human  skill  can  build. 

Built    in    World's     Largest    Washer    Factory 

Eton  in  Hingh.-imton.   N    V  .  we   hare  the  largest    Washing  Machine 

factor]   in  the  world.    We  believe  that   more  <'i   "»r  mm  Waahera  ihand 

are  la   u»n   today  than   ail  other  washing  machines  combined. 

were  not  content  to  mop  short  of  the  ultimate  goal  .f  perfection. 

So  w*  M-t  oun,elves   to  the  task  of   niakinu   Klectrlolt)  and  Water  1'ower 

do  the  world's  washing.    We  have  succeeded  !    Sere's  the  aiaohlna  I 

We  are  proud  to  offer  to  the  Wives  nnd  Mothers  of   America  the  result 

of  our  rears  of  endeavor  In  solving  the  greatest  of  all  household  problems. 
The  1900  Motor  Washer  has  been  on  the  market  a  comparatively 
short  time  raw  i/mrs.  We  send  them  otrl  bj  the  hundreds,  for 
actual  tests  in  the  home*.  We  pay  nil  the  expense  of  this  introductory 
work       None  hut  ourselves  risk  a  penny 


Women   Everywhere  Are   Delighted 


The  BOO  Motor  Washer  has  won  golden  opinions  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  Practical!)  all  of  the  machines  sent  out  on  Free  Trial 
were  afterward   purchased   outright.      Everywhere   the   Washer   has    been  greeted    as  one    of    the    greatest   of 

1,1'T  -avmk'    inventions. 

Hundreds  of  users  write  as  that   they  would  not  be  without  the  1900  Motor  Washer  for  many  times  Its 

Poet.  'It  has  removed  all  dread  of  washday."  writes  one 
woman.  Another  says:  "  It  solves  the  servant  t;irl  problem." 
"  It  works  like  a  charm."  sa»  .1// 

The    1900    Motor    Washer    does    the    wrinninu.    too       We 
furnish    the   Wringer  free    With   even    Washer      No    crank 
to    turn!      Nothing   to    do    but    feed    in   the    clothes.      The 
Wringer    is    just    as    wonderful    as    the    Washer       I 
send  you  a 


Self-Working  Wringer   FREE 


W  a    pan    furnish   an    Im- 
proved   Water    Motor    to 
_     run  Washer  nnd  Wringer 
Bsfq     It  works  perfectly. 


1900    Motor    Washer   and    Wringer 
On   30    Days'    FREE    TRIAL 

We  pay  the  freight  and  take  all  the  risk.  You  don't  invest 
a  penny  Dofour  leashing*  with  it.  Try  it  on  dainty  laces  ; 
on  heavy  things  -anything.  Let  the  teal  be  severe  See  how 
wonderfully  clean  it  washes  Time  its  work  by  the  clock. 
If,  after  a  tour  weeks'  trial,  you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is 
all  and  more  than  we  claim,  we  will  take  it  back. 

Which  Free  Book  Shall  We  Send? 

We    issue  a  book  about   the   Electric    Motor   Washer  and 

a  book  on  the  Water  Motor  Washer     Be  sure  to  say  which 

one    you   wish.      Then    after  reading   the    Look,    if    you   are 
willinu  to  try  the  Washer,  simply  tell  us  to   send   it 
postal  brines  either  one  of  t  he  hooks  FREE  b)  return  mail, 
postpaid.     Send  for  it  now,  while  rbn  have  it  on  your  mind. 

Address     The  iqoo  Washer  Co..  330X  Henrv  St..  Binghamton.  N.  V.    Or,  if  yon  live 
la,  write  to  the  Canadian  iqoo  Washer  Co  ,  355  Young  SI  ,  Toronto,  Can. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES! 


Of  Form    Lsttsrs,   I'ri.r  Lists,  Bill" 

Dnwisss,    M-rnia,  Raporta,  anj- 
ir  adtanlasr  of  our  nllrr 
or,    .I.,.'   trial     without    dapoilt. 
teas'  Imj.rox-d    rip   Top  it,   the  mm 
pleat  and  quiciMt   method    of  dupli- 
cating.     100  ropiea  from  pen-wr.lten 
«nd    50    ropie*    from      typewritten 
ont'Mil      OomplsU  Diipla  -"i\  ran 

^lilTrr,     $5.00 

llnplle»torro..I)aiiinldr..    Ill   John  Btl,  Nr„  1  „rk 


, 


""■"r'1,,,-1 


(lr |THE holder ol  '""  Secured  Certifi- 
!))/  *■  cates  of  Deposit  retains  also  in  his 
possession  .1  first  mortgage  on  im- 
proved  realty  and  all  papers  pertain- 
ing thereto 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "  I'." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO 

|C»hT.LtSUirrius  tioooooUu    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


din-  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
ie lor  and  universally 
usi  (1  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
Improvements,    combine    to    make 
'      them  die  leading  Set  tion.ii  Bookcases, 

Rigid     economy,    acquired    by     the 

111.111ul.il  tin  1    of    1  single  product  in   larpe 

quantities,    combined    with    our    modem 

method*    ol   Selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 

.  lor  article  at  .,  i  nnsidrrable  sav- 

t  to  the  pun  baser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT    PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


In  ...,r  lair. 1  catatonia  "to  M,  m  «hnli«'  ithMtrsIs  Um   didrrent  (r^.le.  front  aastlf 

Ihr  mure  tlsborttS  linrarj. 

«     J     I  1  m.si  n.,>i    «n.  .    ni'irwi  little    Kulla.   V.  V. 

•,rm  nidu.        OhioagoOface    Republic  Bide,.  209  Btste  8t. 


the  early  Italian  illustrations  are  given. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  is,  of  course, 
historical. 

In  the  first  section  is  related  the  con- 
n  of  the  Blest  Angela,  which  .• 
accomplished  by  means  of  eighteen  "spiri- 
tual steps."  The  motive  that  actuated 
this  change  of  heart  was  a  dread  of  hell 
torment.  The  saint's  immediate  family 
proving  a  spiritual  hindrance,  she  prayed 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Death  claimed  them 
shortly  afterward,  so  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  set  out  on  her  upward  path  with 
renewed  courage. 

A  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
book,  the  virtues  of  poverty,  renunciation, 
humility,  and  suffering  are  especially  com- 
mended. It  is  truly  a  call  to  be  as  miser- 
able as  possible  and  we  find  the  saint  pray- 
ing with  fervor  for  a  death  of  prolonged 
agony. 

The  so-called  visions  of  the  Blest  An- 
gela are  inexplicable.  That  they  were 
very  real  experiences  can  not  be  doubted, 
but  so  little  is  understood  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  early  Catholic  Church  that  if 
is  hard  to  define  them  in  terms  of  modern 
psychology.  This  acute  spiritual  sensi- 
tiveness seems  to  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  physical  power,  for  the  visions 
were  often  accompanied  by  loss  of  speech 
and  extreme  weariness. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  no  sincere 
life  is  without  value,  and  thus  this  bit  of 
religious  biography  may  be  read  with 
profit.  Tho  it  may  appear  bigoted  and 
selfish  at  times,  the  important  fact  to  re- 
member is  that  by  a  life  spent  in  minister- 
ing to  others,  Saint  Angela  of  Foligno  fairly 
earned  the  title  of  Blest. 

stork,  Charles  Wharton.  Day  Dreams  of  Greece. 
tbmo,  pp.  61.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
75  cents. 

s>  morula,  Margaret.  Days  Spent  on  a  Doge's 
Farm  illustrated  umo.  pp.  28**.  New  York: 
Thi  Century  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Van    Itriissrliirr,     Henrv,    Life    and     Letters    of. 

By  the   Rev    Edward    P.  Spillane.  S.J.      111'. 

1 21110.    ]>p     2-( ,      New    York      Fordham    University 

Press. 

Worcester.   Klwood.     The  Living  Win .'       Pp.   151. 

New  York     MolTat.  Yard    &  Co. 

This  latest  work  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bmmanuel  Movement  embodies  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  one  (if  our  most  repre- 
sentative thinkers.  Dr.  Worcester  lays 
no  claim  to  entire  originality  of  thought 
in  the  contents  of  his  new  book,  explain- 
ing in  the  prelate  that  his  ideas  have  been 

largely   modified   by  the   German    theolo- 
gian   Fechner     Nevertheless,  it   is  appar 
ent     thai     these    views,    tho    traceable    to 
Pechner  in  many  instances,  have  b 

the  author's  own. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume,  as  stated  by 
I  )r    W<  rn  ester,  is  to  promote  a  d< 

a   more  spiritual  life  and   a   inure   spiritual 
interpretation     0  He     would 

thai    God,    the   soul,   and    the    after  1; 
vital    realities        Realizing    that    the    relig- 
ious     problems     and      doubts     confronting 
thinking  men  and  women  1..  da\   aw  mam 
mils,    he   attempts    tO    an-  wer    these 

problems,  in   \o  far  aa  he  is  able,  in  a  ra- 
tional, helpful  way. 

Beginning    with    the    faith    of    tradition 

and  then  coming  down  to  present-day  the- 
ology,   the    writer   reviews    the   errors    an! 
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strong  points  oi  each  in  turn.  Scientists 
and  philosophers  of  every  age  are  freely 
quoted,  as  "The  Living  Word"  represents 
a  desire  to  bring  all  means  t<>  bear  upon 
the  important  subjects  under  discussion. 
That  there  is  no  adequate  answer  to  every 
why  and  wherefore,  Dr.  Worcester  is  hon- 
enough  to  admit,  but  ln>  presenl  con- 
tribution will  doubtless  throw  light  on 
many  a  vexed  question.  Especially  con- 
vincing are  the  chapters  on  death,  "the 
second  birth,"  and  immortality. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  broad-minded, 
non-sectarian  way.  While  the  reader  may 
question  some  of  the  conclusions  reached. 
he  can  not  help  admitting  that  it  is  a 
st rone,  -ineere  expression  of  thought 

BOOKS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR  ABOUT 
LINCOLN 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  most 
-notable,  if  not  practically  all  the  books 
issued  during  the  past  year  with  Lincoln 
heir  subject.  As  most  readers  are 
aware,  the  Lincoln  literature  is  probably 
the  largest  in  biographical  literature  ex- 
cept the  Napoleonic. 

Alford.  F.  The  Wit  of  Lincoln.  Indianapolis: 
Scott-Miller  Co. 

Andrews.  Mrs.  M.  K.  S.  The  Perfect  Tribute. 
New  Edition.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$i. 

Atkinson.  Eleanor.  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln. 
New  York      McClure  Co.      50  cents  net. 

Vlkinson,  Eleanor.  Lincoln's  Love  Story.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo.  pp.  60.  New  York:  Doubledav, 
S  (  ■ 

Kaker.  D.  C.  Lincoln  vs.  Liquor.  New  York: 
Baker  Publishing  Co. 

Bancroft.  G.  Abraham  Lincoln.  New  York: 
A    Wessels  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Biselow.  F.  S.  [Editor].  Worldly  "Wisdom  from 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Philadelphia:  Henrv  Altemus 
Co. 

Binns,  H.  B.  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  New 
York     E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Chittenden.  L.  E.  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping 
Sentinel.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  pp.  53.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.      50  cents  net. 

l>a\  is.  J.  M.  How  Abraham  Lincoln  Became 
President.      New  York      J.  M.  Davis. 

Dewitt.  David  Miller.  The  Assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  its  Expiation.  1 2mo,  pp. 
:xi    ?o2.     New  York:    Macmillan  Co. 

Gerry,  M    S      The  Toy  Shop     A  Story  of  Lincoln. 


GOOD  CHANGE 
Coffee  to  Postum. 


The  large  army  of  persons  who  have  found 
Teliel  from  many  chronic  ailments  by  chan- 
ging from  coffee  to  Postum  as  a  daily  bev- 
erage, is  growing  each  day. 

It  is  only  a  simple  question  of  trying  it 
for  oneself  in  order  to  know  the  joy  of 
returning  health  as  realized  by  an  Ills,  young 
lady.     She  writes  : 

"I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  nearly  all 
my  life  and  it  affected  my  stomach — caused 
insomnia  and  I  was  seldom  without  a  head- 
ache. I  had  heard  about  Postum  and  how 
beneficial  it  was,  so  concluded  to  quit  coffee 
and  try  it. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  the  change.  I  can 
now  sleep  well  and  seldom  ever  have  head- 
ache. My  stomach  has  gotten  strong  and  I 
can  eat  without  suffering  afterwards.  I 
think  my  whole  system  greatly  benefited  by 
Postum. 

"My  brother  also  suffered  from  stomach 
trouble  while  he  drank  coffee,  but  now, 
since  using  Postum  he  feels  so  much  better 
he  would  not  go  back  to  coffee  for  anything." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  C<>.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Eead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Fire  Insurance  Rates  Too  High  ? 


Doubtless.  But  the  rate  simply  measures  the  fire 
loss  as  a  thermometer  does  the  temperature.  Rates  in 
America  are  ten  times  higher  than  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  but — in  1908  the  fire  loss  in  America  was 
238  Millions  of  Dollars.  This  enormous  waste 
was  largely  preventable.  Slipshod  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  carelessness  in  the  use  of  property  bring  about 
this  terrible  fire  loss.  The  wonder  is  that  fire  rates  in 
America  are  not  higher. 

Do  you  want  to  help  reduce  the  fire  cost  and 
fire  insurance  rates?  THE  HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  published  a  book 
on  this  subject  which  contains  chapters  for  the  House- 
holder, the  Merchant  and  the  Manufacturer.  It  tells 
each  how  to  reduce  the  chance  of  fire  in  his  particular 
class  of  property.  If  all  property  owners  would  follow 
the  suggestions  of  this  book  the  fire  waste  would  be 
lessened  and  fire  insurance  rates  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  book  also  gives  valuable  advice  as  to 
how  insurance  should  be  written  and  tells  in  simple 
language  common  errors  to  avoid.  This  book  may 
save    you    thousands    of    dollars    and    much    trouble, 

no  matter  in  what  company 
you  are  insured.  It  is  free. 
Send  for  it  at  once. 


THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  Book  "  Fire  Prevention  and 
Fire  Insurance"  advertised  in  Literary  Digest. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

the  most  instructive  treatise  ever  published  on  the  vital 
subject  of  deep  Breathing.  Correct  and  Incorrect  Breath- 
ing clearly  described  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  information  given  in  this  book  has  led  thousands 
into  the  correct  path  to  health  and  strength.  Over 
200,000  already  sold.  Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. (stamps 
or  coin).     Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,   Respiratory  Specialist 
1359  Terminal  Building:  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLUETT  SHIRTS  are  made  to  fit  every  man  — be 
he  very  thin  or  be  he  very  stout.  If  you  are  out  of 
the  ordinary,  one  way  or  the  other,  you  ean  find 
your  fit   in  a  Cluett   Shirt.      $1.50  and  up.      (KanTujO 

Sold  only  under  the  CLUETT  label.    An  interesting  booklet,  "  Today's  Shirt,"  sent  free. 
CLUETT,   PEABODY  &  CO.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Collars,  46^  River  Street,  Trey,  N.  V. 


SYSTEMATIC  SAVING 

$5.00  saved  monthly  ii  $1,000  at  maturity. 
$10  00  saved  monthly  It  $2,000  at  maturity. 
$15.00  saved  monthly  it  $3,000  at  maturity. 
$25.00  saved  monthly  is  $5,000  at  maturity. 

Take*  ;>»  ■    years  or 


,f.  I, 


...  II.  BROMFIBLD,  Hjrr., 

Industrial  Bldg.Loan  Ass'n.,  18  Jacobion  Bldg., Denver. Colo. 


A  Dollar  Saved  is  a  Dollar  Earnec 


Water  Supply   %  for  Country  Houses 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLYED 

No  HevatPil  t.-mk  to  freeze 
or  Irak.  Tan 
cellar.  Any  p 
80  Iba  The  il 
taction,  s.-n.l  r< 
Catalogue  ■*<>.'* 

Let  inn    I  nelneers  Sgura 
out  your  need,. 

LIAT  MOSS  fOMI'WV 
1.1  South  Market  St..      Boston. 


Speed, 
Safety, 
Service 

All  the  utility  of  the  bicycle  with- 
out >  certion  i  wonderful  hill  climb- 
ing power  .it  ■  touch.    All  the  speed 
re  to  ride.    Comfort  and  safety 
too.    Distance  al  lowt  r  cost  than  with 
any  othei  mechanical  transportation.  All 
tins. -mil  more  Isenjoyi  d  i)>-  the  ou  ner  ol  an 

R-S  Motorcycle 

Model!  lor   IQ09  h.iw  |  \ilu  live   II  atui 

giveeasiesl  riding,  longest  service  and  lowest 
cost  of  operation  and  maintcnanct     Out  i 

lOgUC  tells  why  and  fciv  ■  tin    ; 

Liberal  proposition  In  high  gradm 
agrnlt  tvherr  w  havm  no  rrprr- 
•  rnlativr.  Writr     for    drluil, 

RIMING  STANDARD  CO.    401   Warn  Si  .  Ri.di.c.  Pa. 


Need  an 
Engine? 

Look  into  the  record  of  the  Ideal  Engine, 
Write  for  long  list  of  users.  You  must 
know  a  good  many  of  them. 


IDKAL  ENGINK  WOKkS 


ni  .  Propi  iat 
Springfield,  Illinois 
Since    187! 

<   IrlUllint.  n      Il  SITakirlevrnlaniluages. 


Morgan,  J. 
Man.      New  V< 


i6mo.     Cloth.     New    York:     Harper     &    Bros,      sc- 
ents net. 
1 1. 1  mbargv-  V rlom  Lisas.      L"n  veiling  of  a  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Tablet  on  board  the  S.  S.    *'  President 
Lincoln."      New  York:   Hamburg- American  Line. 

Jackson.  S.  Trevena  Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Bible. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo.  pp  ;s.  New  York:  Eator. 
ft  Mains.      j>  cents  net 

Juyne.  W.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Published  by  the 
Gnt&d  Army,      25  cents. 

I  umhlln.  Clara  B.  The  Death  of  Lincoln— Tht 
Story  of  Booth's  Plot,  His  Deed  and  the-  Penalty 
Illustrated.  i  ;mo,  pp.  336.  New  York:  Double- 
lav.  Pa  1 1 .50. 

Lincoln.   Abraham.   The    Wisdom   of:     Being  ex 

tracts  from  the  Speeches.  State  Papers,  and  Letters. 
New  York  A  Weasels  Co.  50  cents  net  Limp 
leather,  75  cents  net. 

Lincoln  Centennial  Medal.  Presenting  the 
medal  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Jules  Ldouard  Koine 
together  with  papers  on  the  Medal  Its  c . nj?in  and 
Symbolism,  by  George  N  Olcott,  and  'I  he  Lincoln 
Centennial  Commemoration  by  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  and  Certain  Characteristic  I  tterances  01 
Abraham  Lincoln.  umo,  pp.  70.  New  York 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $5. 

Meeso,  W.  A.  Abraham  Lincoln:  Incidents  fa 
his  Life  Relating  to  Waterways.  \V.  A.  Mecst 
40  cents. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
I  mi.  it  States,  Pennsylvania  Commandery.  Abra 
ham  Lincoln.      M.  O.  L.  L.,  Pa.      15  cents. 

Miller.  Marion  Mills  [Editor],  Life  and  Work:- 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Centenary  Edition.  9  vols 
Portraits.  umo.  New  York:  Current  Literature 
Publishing  Co.      $14. 

Moores.  Charles  \V.  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lin 
coin  for  Hoys  and  Girls.  Illustrated.  i2tno,  pp 
132.     Boston:     Houghton  Milllin  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  thr 
ork:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Oakleaf.  J.  B.  Analysis  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad 
dress  (of  Lincoln).     J.  B.  Oakleaf. 

Peters.  Madison  C.      Abraham  Lincoln's  Religion. 

Boston      Richard  G.   Badger.      75  cents. 

Rothschild.  A.  Lincoln.  Master  of  Men.  New 
edition.      Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50  net 

Scott.  Temple  [Editor],  The  Wisdom  of  Abra 
ham  Lincoln.      New  York.    Brentano's.     $1. 

Sellery.    G.    C.      Lincoln's   Suspension    of    Hal 
Corpus   as   viewed   by  Congress.      Madison:     Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.      35  cents. 

Sparks.     E.     B.     The    Lincoln- Douglas    Del 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Sparks.     E.     E  ,     and     others     [Editors],      Semi 

nnial    of    Lincoln-Douglas    Debates    in    Illinois 

1858    n)0<S.     circular  of   suggestions   tor  school   cele 

brations.      Springfield,   111..    Phillips  Bros. 

Tandy.  Francis  D.  [Editor].  Anthology  of  the 
Epigrams  and  Sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  col- 
lected from  his  writings  and  speeches.  New  York 
Francis  I).  Tandy.       75  cents. 

>\  hillock.  Brand.  Abraham  Lincoln  t6mo, 
pp.   205       Boston     Small.  Maynard   &  Co 

Whipple.  W.  The  Story-Life  of  Lincoln.  Phil- 
adelphia     John  C     Winston  Co.      $1   J 

White.  II  Abraham  Lincoln  in  iSs4  State 
Historical  Society  of  Illinois. 

Whitney,  II    (\     Life  of  Lincoln.     -•  vols.    New 

York      Baker    X-  Taylor  Co.      $2.50  net. 

NOTABLE  EARLIER  BOOKS  ON 
LINCOLN 

Kates.    David    Homer       Lincoln  in   the    Telegraph 
Office.      New  York      'Ihe  Century  Co.      U007.) 
Illiiiis.    Henry    Bryan,      Abraham    Lincoln. 

1:.  P.  Dutton    .\  Co      1  1007.) 
Carpenter,    Prancis  B       Six  Months  at  the  White 

with    Abraham    Lincoln.       New    York       Hurd 

&  Houghton        1866.) 

Hsvpgood,    Norman       Abraham   Lincoln,   the   Mar. 
of    the     People       New     York       The     Macmillan    Co. 
I.S,,o    1        - 
llerndon,  William  II..  and  Walk,  Jl  U        Lin 

Kiln,  the  True  Story  of  a  Great  Lite,  eta        Pwo 
Small  8vo.      New  York     D.  Apple  tot 

mil.    Frederick    Trevor.     Lincoln,    lb 
New  York    The  Century  Co.     (1906.)     $.?. 

Hull. mil.   1   G       Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Sp 
field,  Mas-.     C    Bill 

1  .Hiion.  Ward  1 1      The  Lift 

from     his     Birth     to    his     Inaugural:. 
Boston      J     K     I 

Mane,     [1  .    John    T      Abraham    Lim 
vols      Boston  and  New  Yoik     Houghton  tlifftii 
I     so. 

Moil.i.i.  H.n       [ohn       Abraham 

Lincoln     A   Historj       Ten   vols      Jvo      New   N 

•ury  Co.       (  1  B90  1       $20. 

wire,    Allen    Thomdike    [Edited    by]      Reminis- 
Ibraham   Lincoln   bj    Distinguished 

of  his  Time      New  York     Hs  >S86.) 

Rothschild,  Alonso  Lincoln.  Master  of  Men: 
A    Study    of    Chat  rn    8vo       Boston    and 

New  York     Houghton  Mifflin  Co      I  1906 

Ta      ell.    [ds    M        I  lDT«ham   Lincoln. 

Two     ol       New    York      Dot 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Coming  of  Unoeln 

Hv   Edwin   Markram 

^Men  saw  no  portents  on  that  winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago        No  omen-,  ■'.. 
Above  that  rail-built  Cabin  with  one  door. 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow   of  a  log. 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one  — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem 

No  portents!   yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door. 
To  battle  and  beat  back  the  heaven  sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates     gaunt  Poverty  that  chains 
Grav  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away. 
Anil  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

They  came  with  secret  laughters  t,.  ,!, 
Ever  they  dogged  him.  counting 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  i 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies. 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow 

For  God.  upon  whose  stedfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot 
He  needed  for  his  purposes  a 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind. 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts. 
The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 

So  hidden  in  the  West.  God  shaped  his  man 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitudes  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream. 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense. 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought 

But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears. 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all ; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

—  The  New  York  American  (February  7/. 


Doubtless  you  have  heard  sound-reproducing  instruments;  perhaps 
you  have  had  it  in  mind  to  buy  one;  maybe  you  are  uncertain  which 
make  to  buy ;  but 

Have  you  heard 


"TD/Te  EDISON 


PHONOCMPH 


WOrv, 


play  an  Amberol  Record? 

You  can  do  this  at  the  store  of  any  Edison  dealer.  When  you  go, 
note  the  longer  playing  time  of  Amberol  Records  (playing  twice  as 
long  as  the  standard  Edison  Records),  note  the  Amberol  selections, 
not  found  on  any  other  record  of  any  kind;  note  also  the  reproducing 
point  of  the  Edison  Phonograph  that  never  wears  out  and  never 
needs  changing;  the  motor,  that  runs  as  silently  and  as  evenly  as  an 
electric  device,  and  the  special  horn,  so  shaped  that  it  gathers  every 
note  or  spoken  word  and  brings  it  out  with  startling  fidelity.  It  is 
these  exclusive  features,  vital  to  perfect  work,  that  should  claim 
your  attention. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  $12.50  to  $125.00.  Amberol  Records,  50c;  regular  Edison  Records,  35c; 
Grand  Opera  Records,  75c.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues  of 
Edison  Phonographs  and  Records. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  enables-  the  stenographer  to  get  oat  twice  as  many  letters 


The   Man   Who  Came 

(Supposed  to  Tiave  been  written  not  long  after  the 
Civil  War.) 

By  Edwin   Arlington-   Robinson 

A  flying  word  from  here  and  there 
Had  sown  the  name  at  which  we  si. 
But  soon  the  name  was  everywhere. 
To  be  reviled  and  then  revered; 
A  presence  to  be  loved  and  feared, 
We  can  not  hide  it,  or  deny 
That  we,  the  gentlemen  who  jeered 
May  be  forgotten  by  and  by. 

He  came  when  days  were  perilous 
And  hearts  of  men  were  sore  beguiled ; 
And  having  made  his  note  of  us, 
He  pondered  and  was  reconciled. 
Was  ever  master  yet  so  mild 
As  he,  and  so  untamable' 
We  doubted,  even  when  he  smiled. 
Not  knowing  what  he  knew  so  well. 

He  knew  that  undeceiving  fate 

Would  shame  us  whom  he  served  unsought: 


' '  The  Rivals 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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Some  live^^^r«  like* 

the  more  worh^fflFrhe  brighfer^ 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L10 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  a,  c&ke  ••• 
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6' ;  for  2 1  ©tatfi 


A    Time-tried,    Panic-tested 
6  Bond     Investment 

Based     on     the     Ownership 
of    New    York    Real    Estate 

fOR  twenty-one  years  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  has  operated 
with  uninlemjpled  success  in  the  New 
York  real  estate  field.  For  twenty-one 
years  this  Company  has  earned  and  paid 
6'  I  to  thousands  of  investors  without  one 
dollar  lost  or  gone  astray.  For  twenty-one 
years  the  securities  of  this  Company  have 
never  shrunk  a  dollar  in  value,  and  every 
dollar  due  in  principal  and  interest  -  nearly 
$4,000,000     has  been  paid  on  the  instant. 

In  continuing  the  issue  of  our  6C  (  Bonds 
we  point  to  Assets  of  $11,851,866.07, 
including  Capital  and  Surplus  of  $1,753.- 
111.16  as  proof  of  the  earning  power  of 
our  business  and  the  conservatism  of  our 
6'  |    rate.     Results  speak  for  themselves. 

CHE  business  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company  is  restricted  by  its 
charter  to  investment  in  real  estate, 
and  its  fixed  policy  still  further  confines  its 
operations  to  New  York  real  estate  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  city's  greatest  growth. 
The  ownership  of  New  York  real  estate  is 
recognized  by  conservative  investors  as  un- 
matched for  stability,  safety  and  steady 
earning  power. 

A-R-E  6'  Gold  Bonds  are  issued  in  either 
of  two  forms : 

6<  COUPON   BONDS 

For  those  ahoaish  to  invest  $100  or  more 
For  Income  Earning,  paying  in- 
terest semi-annually  by  coupons. 

6<  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more 
a  year 

For  Income  Saving,  purchasable 
by  instalment  payments,  carrying 
liberal  surrender  privileges. 

Write  today  for  literature  giving  complete 
information,  including  map  of  New  York 
City  showing  location  of  the  Company's 
properties. 

TWriran  "ftpal  (£  staff  Cmnpan? 

KanaoVif  IMS.  Illlti.tl1.nll.nltl  IH 

i  .i,ii.i  and  Saralaa,  -i.tvi.i  i  i.n; 
MM  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building 

527  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


PARIS  CARTERS 


No 

Metal 

can  come 

next  the 

wearer 
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nt  sur- 
II  stotk- 

PARls 

■     ■     ■ 
A.  Stein  Sl  Co.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 


He  knew  that  he  must  wince  and  wait — 

r  whom  he  fought; 
He  knew    levoutly  what  he  thought 

ad  "i  m:r  ridicule; 
He  knew  that  we  must  all  be  taught 
Like  little  children  in  a  school. 

We  gave  a  glamour  to  the  t.i^k 
That  he  encountered  and  saw  through. 
But  Little  of  us    lid  he  ask. 
And  little  did  we  ever  do. 
it  appeara  if  we  •• 
The  season  when  wc  railed  and  chaffed? 
It  is  the  face  of  one  who  knew 
That  we  were  learning  while  we  laughed. 

The  face  that  in  our  visions  fi 
Again  the  venom  that  we  tlung, 
Transfigured  to  the  world  reveals 
The  vigilance  to  which  we  clung. 
Shrewd,  ragged,  harassed,  and  among 
The  mysteries  that  are  untold. 
The  face  we  see  was  never  young 
Nor  could  it  ever  have  been  old. 

For  he,  to  whom  we  had  applied 
Our  shopman's  test  of  age  and  worth, 
Was  elemental  when  he  died. 
As  he  was  ancient  at  his  birth 
The  saddest  among  kings  of  earth. 
Bowed  with  a  galling  crown,  this  man 
Met  rancor  with  ?.  cryptic  mirth, 
Laconic — and  Olympian. 

The  love,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fame 
Are  bounded  by  the  world  alone; 
The  calm,  the  smouldering,  and  the  flame 
Of  awful  patience  were  his  own: 
With  him  they  are  forever  flown 
Past  all  our  found  self -shadowings. 
Wherewith  we  cumber  the  Unknown 
As  with  inept,  Icarian  wings. 

For  we  were  not  as  other  men: 
'Twas  ours  to  soar  and  his  to  see ; 
But  we  are  coming  down  again, 
And  we  shall  come  down  pleasantly; 
Nor  shall  we  longer  disagree 
On  what  it  is  to  be  sublime, 
Hut  flourish  in  our  perigee 
And  have  one  Titan  at  a  time. 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (February). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VN 


CNCLE    JOK 


SAW      I.INrOI.N 


Sous    of    the    most    interesting    reminiscences   of 

Lincoln  which  the  centennial  has  brought  Out  come 
from   the   pen   of   Speaker  Cannon.      Altho   Mr    tan 

non  did  not  know   Mr.  Lincoln  intimately,  he  began 

the  practise  Of  law  in  the  same  judicial  circuit  where 

Mr.    Lincoln    had    practised    many    years        Here    he 

lething  Of  Lincoln,  and.  what   was  ne 

i  ame  to  know  most  of  the  future  President's  inti- 
mate friends 

To  let  Mr.  Cannon  tell  his  own  story,  as  he  gives 
it  in  Leslie's  It  ■ 

My  firsl  meeting  with  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  June. 
hen   the    Republican  State  Convention   was 

held    at    Decatur   to   select    delegates    to    the    national 
Convention.      I  lived  at  Tuscola,  and.   with  a  party 
blicanS,  drove  across  the  prai" 
!   the  convention.      Tin 
forty    miles,    and    we    traveled    in    a    tWO-ho 

When   we  drove   into   Decatur  and   through 

the  mail,     treet,  one  of  our  party,  a  man 

•id  called 

idi  ■  .Ik,  "  Howdy.  Abel 

■  mde. 1,   with   like  familiar 

ity,  "Ho  A  iitt..  i  our  party 

wanted  to    i  nd  ■  telegram,  and  we  v.. 

ph  office  in  the 

town   w..  ■    we  met    Mr.   Liiu. 

i  log  him,  and 


OBKAT    liK.AK   M'ltlNti    WATKK, 
•  I  I  .  Tnrit  >    lint  in  »il<-  it  I  i  no  hi-.  " 


x  Place  Your  Hand 


■  },-,:.-  Reflectbscope 
in  a  darkened  room.  an*i 
you  will  see  it  stand  out — 
magnified  five  hundred 
times— on  the  screen.  The 
f\  linage  will  not  be  the 
iw  of  your  hand, 
but  a  perfect  picture  re- 
producing all  the  vivid 
flesh  tints. 

The  dream  of  years 
been  realized  in  the  per- 
fect projection  of  opaque 
objects  on  a  large  screen 
in    perfect     detail    and 
natural     colors    by    the 
use  of 


A.  T.Thompson's 

Reflectoscope 

IT  REQUIRES  NO  SLIDES 

Yon  can  project  on  a  screen    direct 
from  the  object,  post  cards,  book  illus- 
trations (without   injury  to   the   book), 
photographs,  drawings  and  objects  such 

as    flowers,   fabrics,  coins,  minerals    and 

models — all  in  their  true  form  and  color. 
Post  cards  may  be  enlarged  to  8,  10  or 

12  feet. 
So  gift  of  purchase  of  greater  value  or 

utility  can  be  found. 

For  CHURCHES,  COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  'S,  LODGES  AND  HOMES 

Hundreds  installed  in  such  institutions. 
Give  perfect  satistaction. 
It  is  a  scientific  and  high  grade  appara- 
tus, and   must   not   be   confused    with 
toys    (offered    under    similar    names). 
In  use  by  the  U.  S.,  Canadian,  British 
and  Japanese  government  schools. 
Can  be  used  with  any  incandescent 
electric  system.     Operating  expense- 
nominal. 

Prices  from  $150  up 
Write   now  for   our    handsome    illus- 
trated   booklet    No.  23  or  regarding 
any  projecting  apparatus. 

A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

15  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.    1   Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


OIF  DOC  MOTOR  BOATS 


ANDMOTORS 
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PIERCE  ENGINE  LV.,  Twentieth  A»...  R»cine,  Wis. 
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country  thai  all  the  Rus- 

sius.     [n  this  palace  Helena  was  bom  in   185 
of  a  family  o:  nine      The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  >>t' 
Montenegro  amounts  1  ■  about  S.-^.ooo,  and  the  re\ 
enue  i>  straine  I  1    sons  with 

$6,000    each      Ili>    six    dam  refore,    were 

brought  up  in  i>m> 

Helena  was  alwaj  outdoor  life.     There 

an  practically  no  roads  in  Montei 
habitants  will  not  make  it  easy  for  cavalry  or  artil 
lery  to  invade  their  country.  The  young  princess, 
however,  knew  well  the  narrow,  winding  fool  paths 
of  Tsernegora.  the  Black.  Mountain,  and,  like  a  real 
Highland  nirl.  could  trap  the  10  x  and  accompany  her 
brothers  in  hunting  the  bear.  She  could  handle  the 
riile  as  well  as  they  did,  ami  was  always  made  wel 
come  at  the  peasant  cottages,  with  their  single  door 
and  window,  where  a  draft  of  milk  refreshed  her 
after  the  chase  The  Montenegrins  are.  of  course. 
Servians,  or.  at  least,  Slavs.  Two  things  they  are 
brought  up  to  hate,  the  Austrians  "Schwabs,"  as 
they  opprobriously  style  them  and  the  Turks. 
Among  the  courts  of  Europe  the  palace  at  Cettinic 
was  like  the  simple  parsonage  house  in  a  parish  of 
millionaires  It  was  a  palace  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  the  home  of  purity,  honor,  truthful- 
ness, and  patriotism 

The  young  princess,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
spend  her  life  in  the  almost  forgotten  castles  of  the 
Balkans.  The  house  of  Montenegro  had  a  rich  rela- 
tive in  the  person  of  the  Czar  Alexander.  He  it  was 
who  brought  Helena  to  St.  Petersburg  and  educated 
her.  It  svas  at  Vienna,  some  years  later,  that  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  Italian  throne  met  the  Princess 
and  her  marriage  was  celebrated  on  October  4 
Queen  Helena's  work  for  Italian  women  began  with 
her  marriage      We  read: 

While  Queen  Helena  has  not  been  too  eaccr  for 
the  honors  of  royalty,  she  has  labored  hard  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  her  rank.  She  began  at  home. 
The  frugality  of  the  Montenegrin  was  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  she  cut  down  all  the  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  expenses  of  the  palace,  both  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  servants'  hall  The  same  spirit  is 
shown  in  her  simplicity  in  dress.  The  ladies  of 
Rome — especially  the  milliners  -complain  that  she 
has  no  love  of  finery,  but  singular  to  say,  the  aristo- 
crats are  actually  following  her  example.  At  a  re- 
cent afternoon  meeting  of  ladies,  held  for  the  pro- 
motion of  female  education,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
noticeable  lack  of  rich  or  elaborate  toilets,  and  the 
Queen  was  as  simp!  y  drest  as  any  of  them.  Plenty 
of  beautiful  faces  and  the  sound  of  soft,  sweet  voices, 
but  no  laces  or  jewelry.  There  were  dresses  of  blue, 
gray,  or  brown,  and  street  bonnets  in  abundance, 
and  the  Queen  set  the  example  of  showing  that  busi- 
ness is  business  The  particular  business  of  the 
meeting  was  the  education  of  girls  and  women  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Queen  Helena  is  no  feminist  in  the  extreme  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  she  is  anxious  that  her  fellow 
countrywomen  should  enter  all  the  walks  of  life  in 
business  education  or  scientific  professionalism  for 
which  they  manifest  capacity  or  aptitude.  It  is 
said  that  she  has  not  only  roused  the  fashionable 
drones  of  Italy  to  take  some  interest  in  professional 
pursuits,  but  she  has  done  much  to  help  girls  who 
work  in  shops  and  factories  to  study  at  the  night- 
schools  of  Rome  and  acquire  attainments,  or  even 
accomplishments,  which  enable  them  to  obtain 
better  and  more  lucrative  positions. 


ANOTHER    AFRICAN    HUNTER 

If  all  the  hunters  who  have  written  articles  on 
their  African-hunt  experiences  are  reliable  chroniclers, 
it  begins  to  grow  doubtful  whether  anything  larger 
than  a  wild  goat  has  been  left  for  the  President. 
Captain  Fritz  Duquesne  is  the  latest  huntsman  to 
describe  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  hunting-grounds  in 
East  Africa.  He  stops  to  ridicule  "many  great  Afri- 
can hunters  who  have  killed  all  their  game  in  the 
narrow  and  dark  confines  of  an  ink-bottle,"  and  then 


Medical  Authorities  Agree 

that    Olive    Oil   is   a   staple    article    of   daily    food. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  physician  to  King  Edward's  household 
recently  said:  "Take  olive  oil,  live  on  it,  live  with  it,  and  don't  do 
without  it,"  Olive  oil  is  the  most  efficient  natural  laxative.  As  a 
preventative  of  gall  stones  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  ap- 
pendicitis, it  is  used  and  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools.  In 
the  treatment  of  coughs  and  colds,  it  has  largely  supplanted  cod  liver  oil. 

Chiris  Olive  Oil 

(Pronounced  Sheris) 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  purest  Chiris  Olive  Oil  is  sold  by 


and  most  palatable  of  all  imported 
Olive  Oils.  It  is  a  French  oil  and 
has  the  fine  indescribable  flavor  so 
valued  by  the  connoisseur  together 
with  a  richness  in  medical  properties. 

For  salads  and  dressing  for  food  it 
is  the  oil  of  the  epicure. 

c. 


the  best  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  Chiris, 
we  will  supply  you  direct. 

Full  quarts  $1.25,  full  gal- 
lon $3.00.      Express  prepaid. 

Generous   sample  and    the 
Chiris  Book  of  Salads  FREE 

for  your  dealer's  name  and  ioc.  to 
pay  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing. 

G.    EULER 

U.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine  Chiris,  Grasse,  France 
Department  W,  18-20  PLATT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HUlLEtfOUVt 


NOTE:  (  The  Chiris  Book  of  Salads  is  the  newest  and  best  little   book  of  it*   kind. 
It  contain*  75  recipes  for  making  and  serving  the  latest   and  most  famous   salads. 


HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  • 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 
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COLORE  I 

TRANSPA 
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styles  have 

graduated  and 

serrated  bristle  tufts 


to  clean  between  the  teeth.  % 
Curved  handle,  tapered  head,  hole  ' 
in  handle  and  hook  to  hang:  it  by; 
identification  symbols  on  handles. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  for  the  Pro-phy-< 
lac-tic  and  get  it  in  its  yellow  box.    In- 
teresting literature  free.   Any  brush  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply. 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
14  Pine  Street,         Florence,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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garden 
Book 


ST    what 
every  un- 

a  1   <•  u  r 

wants   to 

know    about 

\\  pro  w  i  n  a 

■M  flowers     ami 

ibles,  told   in  clear. 

-e,  untechnical  lan- 
liv  the  ablest  horti- 
cultural   writers   <>f   the 

day,    expre88ly     for    Dreer'i    Garden 

Book  for  1909.    Over 

100  Special  Cultural  Articles 

by  well-known  apeeiallata  and  authority 
Iiirk'fl  to  ZH  page*,  nod  OOEtains,  in  addition 
to  the  InraJnable  garden  information  referred 
to  aiiow.  color  ana  dnotone  plate*  and  photo- 
graphic illnatrationi  of  worthy  noreltiea  and 
the  dependable  standard  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  Bower* 

We  wiU  tend  a  copy  WITHOU1  OHABQBto 
dnv  on*  mentioning  this  wumaeine, 

HENRY    Ai    Untxn,    Philadelphia 


You've  often  seen  the  Gladiolus 
the  windows  of  flower  shops, 
hotel   dining    tables    and    in    r 
Bumata,  and  have   noticed    their  J 
beauty    and    lasting    qualities    in  j 
church  and  hall  decorations.  Yo 
idmircd   the   rare   colors   of   these  | 

I    flowers — no    dottli    hai 
often  wished  that  you  might  grow 


The  Gladiolus, 

in  Your  Garden 


■   to  grow  the  Gil 

t    it       Cushman'a     Cata- 

and    when    to    plant,    l-est    kinds 

'    '  I,  Shasta 

I'eoni.-s    and     Philippine 

i  for  it.  free 

(I  SUM  \N  (.I.ADIOI.USCO. 
Boa  ">,  Sylvnnia.  Ol 
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F*w«V 
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Grow  a  Vine 

$£<4<rV        Like  This 

i^*£>r r         Over 
Wrrfyr-        Your 

*.>'  Porch 


• mill.  .1. 


Kudzu  Seed 

I  or   quli  u,  -t    i,  aulta, 
ook 
L.  L.  MAY  A  CO..  .  ST.  PAIII.,  MINN 


i  , .  • 


■  of  the  hidden  dangers  of 
the-  black  continent  To  quote  from  Hampton's 
Magazine    Pebruai 

game   i->   most   abundant,   the  frightful   dis 

cases  that   nature  seems  to  have  placed   .is  a  barrier 

against   tlie  white  man's  invasion  are  also  abundant. 

a'a   wild,   beautiful,   mysterious  forests,    more 

ired   than  all   the  lions  and   rhinos,   lurk  the 

germs     of     the     deadly     blai  kwatcr     fever,     malaria, 

efying   sleeping  sickness,   and    the  unknown 

reason   lor  the   Veld  sores  that  drain  one's  life  out  in 

a    few    months        These,    with    the    miastnal    swamps. 

the    noxious    insects,    the    slimy,    poisonous    reptiles. 

and    very  often   the   poisoni  natives, 

make    hunting   in    Africa    no   gat  I  hicken- 

hearted 

of  course,  hunting  as  a  busimss  is  one  thing  and 

hunting  lor  pleasure  is  another.  It  is  possible  to  kill 
African  game  to  a  limited  extent  u  ithout  the  slightest 

hardship.     One  can  no  on  safari  accompanied   by 

natives  who  do  all  the  work,  even  to  carrying  the 
sportsman  in  a  hammoek  up  to  the  name,  selecting 
the  correct  rifle,  loading  with  the  proper  ammunition, 
pointing  out  the  place  to  shoot  at,  and  handing  the 
hunter  the  weapon.  The  hunter  merely  pulls  the 
trigger,  after  seeing  that  there  are  a  number  (d' 
shikarees  in  readiness  to  protect  him  should  he  miss 
his  mark  and  the  game  charge.  As  often  as  not  he 
misses,  a  shikaree  shoots  the  game,  and  his  employer 
gets  the  credit  It  is  the  dangerous  side  only  of 
African  hunting  that  has  any  attractions  for  the  man 
with  any  sporting  instincts  in  him,  and  it  is  only 
that  side  of  the  hunt  that  is  of  interest  to  the  laity. 

According  to  present  intentions.  Mr.  Cunninghame 
will  take  the  Roosevelt  party  over  the  route  I  have 
covered  twice,  the  last  time  very  recently.  What  I 
have  passed  through  Roosevelt  must  face.  He  will 
be  lucky  if  lie  comes  out  alive. 

Captain  Duquesne  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
of  the  hazards  of  the  actual  hunting.  His  party  at 
one  time  came  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of  twenty 
elephants 

They  had  evidently  made  a  long  journey  and  were 
suffering  from  the  intense  heat.  Some  of  them  were 
occupied  in  thrusting  their  trunks  into  their  mouths 
and  drawing  water  from  their  stomachs.  With  this 
water  they  were  sprinkling  their  sunburned  backs. 
This  is  a  habit  that  elephants  always  practise  when 
they  are  overheated  and  can  not  find  the  shade  of  a 
friendly  forest. 

To  me  the  sight  of  the  approaching  herd  was  wel- 
come, I  saw  ivory  which  meant  thousands  of  dollars 
to  us  if  we  could  get  in  a  few  good  shots.  I  ordered 
my  caravan  back  into  the  undergrowth,  and.  bringing 
up  the  shikarees,  prepared  for  the  slaughter.  I  loaded 
my  nine  millimeter  Mauser  with  solid  bullets  for  long 
At  three  hundred  yards  1  opened  tire,  and  the 
leader,  a  line  bull,  dropt  in  his  tracks.  i  he  crack  of 
my  rille  threw  the  herd  into  consternation.  They 
wire  not   sun-   where   the  noise  came  from,   and    they 

as  yet  had  not  caught  sight  of  us.     After  a  little  in- 
they   kept    on    tin-    old    route   and   marched 
toward  us. 

A  hundred  yards  nearer  and   I  gave  the 
another  bull,   mj    second  shot       It   went   wild.     He 

shrieked  and  threw  his  trembling  head  back  and  forth. 


i  I  garden.  Mat 

at. i,., st  ■ 

twenty  mile)  ••(  i  large  i 

I  KNOW  HOW  AND 
CAN  TEACH  YOU 

l  rtampfof  full  -  ,  |,|.,„ 

Mr*.  A.  Fackler.  123  Hill  Street,  Harrisbarg ,  Pa. 


Grrldor's  Book  on  Poultry 

Bhowaand  de.erlbei  .un  bre*4<,  and  Inweit 

Craldar'a  Carmlnldfi  slid,. 

B.  H.  CRCIDER,  Rhaama,  Pa. 
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Tor3  t/i& 

GARDEN 


I  Have  Found  Health  and  the  Joy  of 
Living  In  Growing  Hardy  Flowers 

And  I  want  to  send  you  my  catalogue  of  Hardy  Plant 
Specialties,  the  realization  of  a  desire  formed  many  years  ago 
to  I*  among  I  dutiful  flowers,  to  work  among  them  and  Tie 
surrounded  by  them.  The  call  his  t»ren  instinctive  and  in- 
>  reaatngly  irresistitle.  and  in  complete  surrender  to  i: 
hardy  plants,  the  tried  and  true  essentials  of  pemaaacnl  gar- 
dening. The  personality  and  sense  of  comjanionsli: 
these  will  soon  cause  you  to  regard  them  as  old  friends  like 
inemtiers  of  the  family.  As  in  the  old  home  garden  of  the  long 
ago.  there  is  soon  the  I'eony.  the  Poppj  .  the  Iris,  etc. 

vear  I  grow  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Irises  and  Peo- 
nies, in  420  varieties  of  Iris  and  over  500  different  Peonies  and 
Phlox,  Delphinium*.  Poppies.  Pyrethnuns.  Japanese  Anemo- 
nes, etc.,  in  large  numbers.  Write  today  for  mj  latalogur  and 
let  us  liecome  aquainted.  My  stm  If  must  le  right,  or  suih  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  send  me  trial  orders  w. 
folloiv  with  second  orders.  One  man — a  mighty  shrewd  one — 
last  fall  sent  the  third  order  his  bill  amounting  in  all  to  J.. 60.00 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR.  Wyomiuinf.  Narseries 
809-A  Penn  Street  READING.  PA. 

Extra  Special  —  1>k  kson's  Irish  Roses,   famed   for  vigorous 
and  freedom  of  bloom      Heavy  dormant  slock,  two 
te  for  m]  sjie.  ial 
osition  on  these  Roses. 


A  NEW  HARDY 

PERENNIAL 

CREATION 

Median's   Mallow 
Marvels — the  new 
and    most   gorgeous 
perennial  creation  of 
the 'twentieth  century 
Conceded  to  surpass  all  of 
Burbank's  wonders  in  gor- 
geousness  of  flow  ers 

Send  today  for  a 
beautiful  color  plate 
of    these    wonderful 
flowers,    taken    direct 
from  nature  by  the  new 
photo-color  process.  Krec 

80    PAGE    PLANT 
BOOK-FREE 

If  you  own  a  lawn  or  garden,  write  today  foi 
valuable    Bo-page    plant    book.        Not    an    01. 
nursery  catalogue   but   I   valuable  garden  hook   full 
of   hints    and    suggestions     needed    by    the    careful 
planter. 

Send  at  once  for  this  book  and  get  our  help  in 
planning  your  spring  garden  work. 

THOMAS    MKKH.W    A    SONS,    Inc. 
Itov.   68)   < .crniaiit o wii,    I'hilii. 


The  increasing  demand  for  our 
seeds  surely  proves  they  are  reli- 
able. This  year's  catalogue  is  the 
best  we  ever* issued  and  will  be 
mailed  free.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  a  copy  to-day. 

M.  H.  BRUNJES-&  SON 

1581   Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You   will   be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee's  "Seeds  that  Grow" 

Shall   we  mail   \iui  our   New  Complete  (   atlJog 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &   CO.,   liurpee   liuildinR.   Philadelphia. 
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frantic  with  pais 

face   wound.      I    tired   ag 

He  saw  me  and,  trumpeting  loudl)  ro  n  on 

us.  followed  by  the  whole  herd.    I  emptied  my  in.in-i 

zinc  into  them  with  no  effect       \  ame, 

their  ivory  gleaming  in  the  sun  an  .rlinn 

up    in   clouds    behind    them 

like  a  beaten  drum  t>n>  ui 

I  ->.i\v  .1  tusk  crested  wave       i 
down  to  destroy  us.     It  was  no  time  foi   inaction. 
The  gun-bearer  handed  me  the    six-hundred-calibei 
express      At  a  hundred  yard  -  one 

barrel  after  the  other.  He  fell,  and  those  behind 
tumbled  over  him  in  a  hi  -Moment  the  mad 

charge  was  broken.  I  thought  we  Were  out  of  danger, 
but  another  leader  forged  ahead  and  bore  down  on  us. 
"Run!"  I  shrieked,  am!  every  man  made  foi  safety, 
excepting  Nick,  the  coolest  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
always  the  last  to  run.  The  herd  bore  down.  1 
threw  myself  behind  a  tree,  just  escaping  tving 
crusht  to  death.  A  screech  rose  above  the  thunder 
of  the  hoot's  and  the  next  instant  I  >.i\\  Nick  hoisted 
into  the  air  with  a  blood-st,  through  his 

body.     The  infuriated  mass  swept    i>u>t.  leaving  a 
red-marked  trail.    I  immediately  set  out  en  the 
of  the  herd  in  hope  of  getting  the  !•<>.!>  .if  the  shikaree. 
Altho  I  searched  till  sundown  1  was  unsuccessful. 


SHEAR  WIT 


Original  <'ontribution>  i  ulled  front  Examina- 
tion-Papers 

At  a  civil-service  examination  of  applicants  foi 
the  police  force  under  the  Roosevelt  regime  one  Ol 
the  tasks  set  the  competitors  was  the  writing  of  a 
short  letter  "stating  what  you  know  of  the  life  and 
public  service  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  These  quoted 
extracts  are  verbatim  copies  from  the  letters  them 
waives.  We  may  begin  with  the  general  remarks  of 
one  man: 

"He  was  the  greatest  of  historical  and  emanci- 
pator." 

One  says  "He  was  born  in  Kentucky  at  an  early 
age.  His  father  moved  the  family  to  Ohio  floating 
down  the  Mississippi." 

Another  eloquently  sums  up  thus:  "We  sertinly 
had  very  few  like  unto  Lincoln  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out  he  was  a  tall  lathey  man  a  great  rail-splitter  true 
to  his  principle  true  to  his  country  true  to  his  god." 

A  "foxy"  competitor  remarks:  "He  was  a  man 
of  good  moral  carracter  have  you  a  copy  of  His  life 
if  so  you  plaise  lend  to  me  for  a  week  or  so." 

As  to  his  early  life  one  says  "He  was  farming 
during  his  minor  years.  A  lawyer  hired  him  as 
errand  boy  and  he  prove  a  valvelled  [valuable5] 
young  man." 

Another  goes  further:     He  was  a  farmer  ' 
pation   when   elected    to    the    Presidency    of    United 
States  and  it  is  through  him   that   we   know  enjoy 
our  United  peace  and  that  the  war  of  Rebellion  was 
conquered." 

This  is  hardly  worthy  of  maturity:  "In  the  year 
of  1865  he  was  nominated  in  place  of  Backhanan 
whoe's  term  of  office  expired  in  that  year.  In  the 
year  1869  he  susceeded  as  President  by  Jackson  and 
lived  happy  the  rest  of  his  life." 

One  compliments  thus  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  Presidents  that  the  coun- 
try had  at  that  time  and  will  always  be  respected 
by  ihe  South  in  setting  the  slaves  free.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  brave  man  during  the  war  and 
done  things  in  the  war  that  other  officirs  did  not  dare 
to  do  or  attempt  to  do,  he  faught  one  of  the  worst 
battels  doing  the  war  that  of  Bunker  Hill." 

One  remarks  in  general  terms:  "He  was  the  pres- 
ented [President]  that  freed  the  South  and  let  the 
Darkey  go  free." 

In  apparent  explanation  of  the  interference  with  the 
traffic  in  slaves  a  writer  remarks:  "Negroes  were 
bought  and  sold  by  the  moneyed  Southern  people 
selling  them  to  one  another  for  from  five  to  ten 
dollars." 

His  athletic  reputation  appeals  to  one  thus:  "I 
have  read  of  his  being  a  great  rastler  and  being  a 
hard  man  to  handle.  If  he  had  not  been  killed  he 
might  be  living  to-day  to  a  ripe  old  age  for  he  was  a 
very  kind  man,  kind  in  peace  but  very  stearn  in 
war." 


.'JSe  Kelly  Springfield 

^      Pneumatic  lire 

/or  Automobiles 


WHEN  you  drove  a  carriage  the  best  solid  carriage  tire  you  could  find 
was  the  Kelly-Springfield.     Now  that  you  drive  an  automobile,  you 
will  not  find  a  better  automobile  tire  than  the  Kelly-Springfield  Pneumatic. 


Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20Vesey  St.. NewYork.and  Akron, Ohio 


Branches  :  New  York,  Boston,   Chicago,  St.   Louis,   Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco. 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail:  "  Is  at  v^^^E^t             B/  The  New  York   Times:    "The   scope 

once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most      \^^^L           a»7  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 

succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service       ^9|Hk     Wr  s'ze  am'  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 

of  the  young  author.''                                          ^^^JK^-^  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

.„, „l«,t,     .    q  „„  Copyright,   1906,  Pirie  MacDonald.  .«— ..    j^t    -       «« 

i2mo,  cloth,  14S  pp.  *j    *    ,         ,  i2mo,  cloth,  240  pp. 

Price    7<  cents    net  '*'  *'KANK  II.  VIZETKI.LY,  I*.  K,  A.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.         Price    71;  cents   net. 

By  Mail,  83  cents!     FUNK  <H  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  NEW  YORK     By  Mail,  83  cents! 


Tltc  Springfield  Republican:  It  is  a  clear  and  well-ordered  compendium  of 
scattered  and  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in  Ameri 


important  work. 


what  has  been  heretofore 
:a.  .  .  .  It  is  a  serious  and 


History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  socialistic  move- 
ments throughout  the  United  States,  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  socialism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     By  Morris  Hillquit. 


Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune;  Every  position 
taken  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  facts  and  figures. 

The  Philadelphia  Item:  It  is  a  work  of  exten- 
sive scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  historical  value. 


Tlie  Watchman,  Boston :  It  is  exceedingly  timely 
and  valuable. 

Tlie  Washington.  Evening  Star:  An  intelligent 
and  well-written  record  of  a  popular  movement. 


12mo,  Cloth.  371  Pages.    $1.50  Net 


FUNK  GL   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Pubs.,  New    York 
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first,  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  typewriter 
construction  which  gave 
world-wide  appreciation 
to  the  \ 


SmithPremier 

— k 

TO 

And  NOW,  these  same^ 
original  features  plus 
every  improvement 
that  twenty  years  of 
thought  and  study 
could   suggest. 


New 
Model  \Q 


Visible  Writing'' 
Column  Finder 
Back  Spacer  and 
other  features 
Interchangeable 
Platens  6-  Carriages; 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.  Inc. 
Syracuse.  N.Y 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 


lir  1>»  I'M 


i-    - 


"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  hook.     There 
If  food  for  thoi  md  -ill   around 

every  line."     mtdicmi  Coututlor,  l 

"Whatever  thr  author  •  •  may  he 

accepted   U    authoritative." — MtJi  •>/  and   Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louts. 

"It  is   not   a   dry  Uctnrt   but  Bf   and 

instructive  little   t - »< . W.  for   ,  nurse  or 

layman."     Mtdical  World,   1 

Cloth,  50  centi  net  ;   by  mail  54  cents 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


imewhat  grandiloquently  says     "I  will  state 
the    Honorable   Mr.    Lincoln   the  dio- 
ceased.  ;  tan  and  coregous  [courage- 

ous].    Hi 

nl    man    1    think    this   country    would    be    as 
1  and   Whale-,  il   he 

I  view  of  the  cause  of  the  war 
ed  to  obey  his 
command  and  elected  a  confederate  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  declared  war  against  the  union  by 
ordering  to  seize  Fort  Sumter  and  all  the 

ports  of  the  South." 

Comparisons  to  this  one  are  not  odious:  "He  freed 
ery  and  was  looked  opond  at  that  time  as 
the  Honorable  General  Grant  was  wen  he  was  put 
in  ofli. 

An  ambitious  but  very  illiterate  man  says-  "Gen- 
tcrmens  I  will  tell  yous  aull  that  I  know  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  has  bin  Presented  of  the 
New  York  City.  Has  lost  life  wile  holding  birshing 
[position'].  He  has  bin  shout  wile  walking  down 
thir  street  by  a  man  whoum  did  not  like  him.  He 
was  killed  and  taking  to  thir  house  near  by  wair  he 
was  picked  up.  I  due  not  know  mush  about  hin 
because  I  did  not  have  verry  mush  schooling.  My 
pipal  is  verry  poor  and  kood  not  send  me  to  a  hie 
school." 

One  glowingly  writes:  "He  was  a  man  that  freed 
all  the  negroes  in  the  world.  I  think  he  will  never 
be  forgot  as  all  the  growing  up  Children  is  telling 
one  an  other  about  Abraham  Lincoln." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  competitor  hedges:  "But 
of  corse  he  was  not  the  great  man  that  the  People 
taught  he  was  and  in  my  Opinion  i  think  he  did  not 
due  the  People  whom  elected  him  as  much  Justus 
as  he  might  of  don." 

Probably  all  these  competitors  would  have  agreed 
with  one  of  their  number  who  wrote:  "I  hereby 
try  to  pass  a  mentail  examinations  and  hopeing  to 
hear  from  your  request  I  have  learn  common  educa- 
tions and  willing  to  learn  more  if  it  is  conveneent 
I  think  I  could  fill  position  to  your  salification. " — 
New  York  Sun. 


r 


WOULD    LINCOLN     HAVE    BEEN     LINCOLN? 

What  would  modern  educational  experts  have 
made  of  Lincoln  if,  as  a  baby,  he  had  been  put  in 
their  care?  They  would  probably  have  started  him 
on  sterilized  milk,  clothed  him  in  disinfected  gar- 
ments, sent  him  to  kindergarten  where  he  would 
have  learned  to  weave  straw-mats  and  sing  about 
the  Blue  Bird  on  the  Branch.  Then  the  dentist 
would  have  straightened  his  teeth,  the  oculist  would 
have  fitted  him  with  glasses,  and  in  the  primary 
grade  he  would  have  been  taught  by  pictures  and 
diagrams  the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a  pig, 
and  through  nature  study  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  catbird  did  not  lay  kittens.  By  the  time 
he  was  eight  he  would  have  become  a  "young  gen- 
tleman." at  ten  he  would  know  more  than  the  old 
folks  at  home,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  he  would  take 
up  manual  training,  and  within  two  years  make  a 
rolling-pin  and  tie  it  with  a  blue  ribbon.  In  the 
high  school  at  sixteen,  where  in  four  years  he  would 
learn  that  Mars  was  the  reputed  son  of  Juno,  and  to 
recite  a  stanza  from  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Then 
to  college,  where  he  would  have  joined  the  Glee 
Club  and  a  Greek  Letter  Fraternity,  smoked  cigar- 
its  and  graduated,  and  then  become  a  clerk  in  a 
banker's  office;  and  never,  never  do  any  one  any 
harm!  Well, — perhaps  we  don't  know  and  can't 
tell  what  might  have  been,  bill  we  c  ant  help  feeling 
thankful  that  Lincoln's  training  and  education  were 
left  to  Nancy  Hanks — and  God      Exchangt. 


The  Theory. — The  sim  worn  by  the 

dude      The  theory  is  that  he  can  tee  more  with  one 
eye  than  he  can  comprehend       United  PrtsbyttficM, 

<  ■•  iiernu*.         Sin  '  .  ...\  lull-. 

"Whal  ■    >'ive  away?" 

"All  the  secret!  she  kiv  Leader. 


•  i .  1 1  M  asjnlftara,     Hi  give  mc 

□tellax  tu.il  a]  lon't  you  think* " 

vful." — Boston 


Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Macdonald,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y.  :  "  1  .ivked  Dr.  Worcester  what  medical  writers 
he  followed  for  authority  and  sanction.  He  put  in  my 
hand  Dr.  Paul  Dubois'  '  Psychic  Treatment  of  Ner- 
vous Disorders  '  and  Dr  Schofield's  illuminating  work 
of  the  British  Medical  Society  on  '  The  Mental  Factor 
in  Medicine.'  "—From  Strmon,  preachtd  February 
24,  igoS. 

Hand-Books    of    the 
Emmanuel  Movement  of 

ENTAL 
HEALING 

Which  Has  Been  So  Wonderfully 
Successful  in  Treating  Disease: 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS   DISORDERS 

By  Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  University  of  Bern; 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  and 

William  A.  White,  M.D.  8vo,  Cloth,  471 

pages.    Copius    Index.     Price,  J3.C0  net; 

postpaid,  $3.25. 
THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE, 
or  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

By    A.    T.    Schofield,    M.D.,   M.R.C.S.E. 

London,   Eng.   12  mo,    Cloth,  347  pages. 

Price,  52.15.  postpaid. 

R*>.  Dr.  Samuel  MeComb,  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston  :  "  I  constantly  recommend  them  to 
the  sufferers  who  come  to  us,  and  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  continue  to  do  so." 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44-60  East  13d  Street,  New  York  1 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting   and   fascinating   study   by 
Adolph  Hyppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
1 2mo,cloth,  frontispiece.  $1  00  net ;  by  mail,  $1. 10 

FUNK&WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


A 

Common- 
Sense  View  of 

THE 
MIND  CURE 

By    LAURA     M.     WESTALL 

MRS.  WESTALL  would  explain  and 
justify  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of 
the  mind  cure  as  applied  to  a  gteat  many 
illnesses.  The  book  does  not  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  mind  can  cure  actual 
organic  diseases,  but  rather,  that  the  com- 
mon functional  disorders  can  be  cured  or 
driven  away  by  the  use  of  will  power.  The 
book  is  specific,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  <  hristian 
Science,  in  the  ordinary  shim  of  the  word. 

Price  75  Cents,  net 

By  Mail  80  Cents 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  Eaet  23d  St.,  New  York 


.re  aaked  to  mention  Tnr.  I.itfraih    DlOOT  when  wrltlnk  to  advertisers. 
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EsterbrooK 

Steel  Peas    \ 


Ask  for  "Ester- 
brook's,"  and  you 
get  the  best  pens 
-  easiest  writing, 
longest  wearing. 

Backed  by  a  half- 
century's  reputa- 
tion. 

At  all  stationers. 


The  Etlerbrook  Sled  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

'..»)     26  John  Sc,  New  York 


FRENCH  — GERMAN 
SPANISH -ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mattered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The    Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 
of    Practical    Linguittry 

Th«.  I.ates,  and    Beit  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S     Rosenthal 
YOU   HFAR  THE   EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH  WORD 
AND    PHRASE.      A   fir*    minutes'  practice   several    t  n.ea  a  day  at 
•  pare    moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational  Freneb, 
German,  Spanish  or  Italian, 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

80S  Metropolis  Bide,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  !Uw  Tork 


-9,05  9 -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9, 059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  broad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  foods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 
—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  lor  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
tn  no  obligation,   yet  it   may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.     Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  It  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  — a  penny  1    Simply  say 
' '  Send  on  your  9, 059-word  Booklet. ' '     Send  to 

SYSTEM.  Dept.  41  A,  151-153  Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago 


"SaveThe  Hopse"SpavinCure. 


REG   TRADE    MARK 


Keokuk.  Ia.— My  horse  had  bone  spavin  in  both  legs.  1  had 
little  use  of  her  for  over  a  year.  I  used  "Save-the-Horse."  and  up 
to  present  time  has  not  shown  any  lamenes,.  I  think,  you  have  a 
remedy  of  considerable  merit,  especially  when  you  consider  my  horse 
is  15  years  old.  M     E.   JUSTICE. 

211  Sand  Beach  Ave.,  Bad  Aje,  Mich.,  January  15,  I90& 
If  you  ever  want  a  recommend  use  me.  I  sent  for  a  bottle  some 
time  ago  for  a  valuable  mare  with  a  bog  spavin.  I  applied  "Save-the- 
Horse"  twice,  and  have  ilriven  her  every  day  and  no  one  could 
tell  she  had  such  trouble.  Everyone  here  said  I  would  Dever  be  able 
to  use  her  again,  she  was  so  bad.  but  now  as  frisky  as  a  colt.  My 
neighbor  is  using  "Save-tbe-Horse'*  on  my  recommend  and  it  is  doing 
the  business.  W.  H.  (  OOPEll.  P.D.S. 

1  bottle  with  signed  guar:,nt*»-  or  contract.  Send  for  copy. 
1  booklet,  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers  on 
every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thorourhpln  , 
nehone  (exrept  low)  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hoek,  Wind- 
pntT,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  lameness.  S"  scar  or 
loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
TROT    CHEJIK'AL   CO.,  SO    Commercial    Ace.,   Rlnrhamlun,    V    T. 


ic.ooi 


Mir<-  Of  it.     Sbr\  vn  i    t"  a  creditor  who  is  trail 
mx  with  a  bill  to  mm  l"s  master)     "Would  you  like 

V.      l  alwa]  ■  read  /  he  Sun." 
Si  k\  w  i       '1  am  quite  sun-  the  baron  will  at  once 
.   >.  ie  Bkuttei 


v  Kctiiiosi .     a  parent  who  evidently  disapproved 

oral  punishment  « 
"Dear   Miss     I  ton't    hi: 
>!o  it  at  home  except  in  self  defense  "     Sacred  Heart 


The  Sample  Ufa.     Passes  M\     "See  h< 
are  the  man  who  struck  me  for  a  dime  three  days 

Beggar — "Yes,  sir;    but  do  me  best,  I  can't  keep 
me  expenses  any  lower  than  .,    1-3  cents  a  day." 
Baltimore  American. 


No  Place  for  Robbers. — "A  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood you're  living  in,  Colonel,"  said  a  newspaper  man 
to  Charles  Edwards,  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  a  few  nights  ago,  in  Washing 
ton.  "Been  four  highway  robberies  there  in  the 
past  month.  Aren't  you  afraid  that  somebody  will 
hold  you  up  and  go  through  you  some  night?" 

"Should  say  not,"  said  the  big  Texan.  "Why, 
ah've  got  so  few  means  on  my  pusson  at  the  present 
time  that  the  robber  who  goes  through  me  will  get 
hisself  in  debt." — Success  Magazine. 


The  Code. — Emily — "Why  are  you  waving  your 
handkerchief?" 

Angelina — "Since  papa  has  forbidden  Tom  the 
house  we  have  arranged  a  code  of  signals." 

Emily — "What  is  it?" 

Angelina — "When  he  waves  his  handkerchief  five 
times,  that  means  'Do  you  love  me?'  And  when 
I  wave  frantically  in  reply  it  means  'Yes,  darling.'  " 

Emily — "And  how  do  you  ask  other  questions?" 

Angelina — "We  don't.  That's  the  whole  code." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Stumbling-Block. — "Yes,"  said  the  old 
peer,  "my  son  is  willing  to  stand  for  Parliament. 
Unfortunately,"  he  added,  after  a  slight  pause, 
"Parliament  does  not  reciprocate." — Christian  Reg- 
ister. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

February  5. — Over  50  lives  are  lost  in  heavy  floods 
in  Germany. 

February  6. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  sails 
from  Gibraltar  on  its  voyage  to  Hampton  Roads. 

February  7  — Mr.  Taft  sails  from  Colon  for  New  Or- 
leans on  the  cruiser  North  Carolina. 

February  9. — King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandria 
arrive  in  Berlin  and  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
imperial  family. 

The  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  re- 
garding Morocco  is  signed  at  Berlin.  Germany 
recognizes  France's  political  interests  and  her 
right  to  maintain  order.  France_  agrees  to  respect 
Germany's  commercial  aims  in  the  Sultan's 
empire. 

February  10. — The  Russian  Douma  tables  indefi- 
nitely the  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

February  8. — A  message  urging  that  ocean-going 
passenger-vessels  be  equipped  with  wireless-tele- 
graph apparatus  is  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President. 

February  9. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs adopts  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  provi- 
ding for  two  26,000-ton  battle-ships. 

February  10. — The  electoral  votes  are  counted  in  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House;  the 
election  of  Taft  and  Sherman  is  finally  announced 
by  Vice-President  Fairbanks. 

General. 

February  10  — The  California  legislature  kills  the 
Japanese  School  Segregation  Bill. 

February  13. — President-elect  Taft  arrives  in  New 
Orleans  from  Panama. 


Fighting 


the  Trust!! 


Smashing 
Anti-Trust  Fight 
Now  On  I 


Prices 

Eclipsed  at  Last! 

The  World's  Masterpiece  of  watch  manu- 
facture—  the  Burlington  Special  -now  sold 
direct  to  the  public  at  itsrock-bottom,  no-trust 
price  (and  besides  without  middlemen). 

We  do  not  care  what  it  costSTT^l'ff: 

dependent  line;  so  we  make  the  most  sweep- 
ing, baffling  offer  ever  made  on  watches. 

This  is  you?'  opportunity— NOW— while  this 
great  no-trust  offer  lasts— get  the  best  watch 
made  anywhere  at  one-third  the  price  of  other 
high-grade  watches.  We  even  allow  terms 
of  $2.50  a  month  on  our  finest  watch— easiest 
payments  at  rock-bottom  price,  the  identical 
price  the  Wholesale  Jeweler  must  pay. 

Watch  Book  on  Request  n0°twmids° 

this  opportunity.  At  least  we  want  you  to  know 
about  NO-TRUST  and  TKUST  PRICES.  Write  to- 
day. Send  a  letter  or  postal;  just  say,  "Gentlemen, 
please  send  me  your  Free  Watch  Book."    Address 


Dept. 


BURLINGTON  WATCH  CO. 

4032  .  Millard  Station,  CHICAGO 


j  LMheOXYGEN  ToothPowder 
g|    Prevents  Decay 

j    Dentists  advise  it's  use. 

All  Druggisrs.  25  Cenls. 

Trial  Size  Can  and  Boohlet  sent  on 

receipt  of  Five  Cents. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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February  20. 


Have  You  an  Income?1  IHE 

To  secure  an  income  that  is  dependable 
and  certain  is  a  matter  of  foresight.  Fore- 
sight is  the  one  source  by  which  wealth  is 
assured.  For  years  you  have  put  off  taking 
the  step  which  good  judgment  makes  clear 
dut)  to  yourself.  There  are  many  ways 
of  accumulating  money  hut  alter  all  is  said 
and  done  a 

Good  6%  Bond 

is  probably  the  very  best  form  available. 
Just  any  <>'"0  bond  is  not  good  enough,  but 
there  is  a  rule  by  which  any  bond  may  be 
judged  before  investing.  If  you  desire,  we 
will  send  it.  Also  a  list  of  municipal  and 
non-taxable  securities  for  your  consideration. 

Clarkeson  &  Co. 

Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,     New  York 


LEXICOGRAPHERS 
CHAIR 


EASY 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
iicl  "  In  if  ji;J,      HJ  UMI  MJflirti, 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Hollers 


|Dwiggins 

IHi  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

'  Cos  I  Less  Thin  Wood  ' 
LAWS,  FAliM  AND 
POULTRY    i 

OATS,   DO      Highest  Oracle.      All   Wi.rk   Guaranteed. 

Largs  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggiiu  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  DwHtini  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


EARN  BIG  SALARIES 

From  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and 
expenses.   If  you  wunt  to  enter  it 

•  paid  profession  In  the  world,  our 
freecutalotroV'A  Knlitlitof  theGrlp"w  ill 
hlmw  you  how.    Wo  place  hundreds  of  our 
mi  "  nil  the  best 
Dlted  siiit<>H  nn<i  Can- 
ada. Write  (or  call)  for  partlculare  today.  Address 

D^ptiWi  National  Balnman'i  Training  Association 
Chicago,  Kansu  laiy.  Haw  fork,  ■innaapoUs,  Sau  Kranciaco. 
n  ,,i,  »gn ml  ofltoa. 


*20  SUIT  $ 

TO  YOUR  MEASURE 
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in   this   column,    in    decide    question!    concerning    the 
r    wi.ni?,  tin-    rank  .v    Wagnalui   Btandard 
Dlottonarj  i-  bltei . 

|y  Tli'     Lexicographer   does    not   answer   anony- 
mous communications. 

"C     1<     ('.   "   Cleveland,    0      The    noun 
is  alwa  .i  singular.     The  plural  form  o 

word  i--  formed  in  the  regular  way,  by  the  addition 

of  S   ti>   the  singular       We  speak  of   the   staple   crops 

of  the  United  Stat  wheat,  tobacco,  pota 

toes,   cotton,   oats,   etc.      The  singular  is  used  some- 
time--  attributively;  as,  "The  crop  reports,"  etc, 

"F    L    K  ,"  Cincinnati,  <)      The  pronunciation  of 

words  changes  irom  time  to  time  This  i-  due  to 
riety  of  causes  lew  of  which  are  traceable  The 
influence  of  foreigners  speaking  English  is,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  changes  in  pronunciation 
This  is  noticeable  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Texas,  etc 
For  instance,  when  tea  was  firsl  introduced  into 
England  the  word  was  pronounced  "tay."  Then 
tea  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the  pronunciation 
may  possibly  have  been  due  to  French  influence,  for 
King  Charles  II..  of  England,  before  he  was  called 
to  the  throne,  spent  many  years  at  the  French  court, 
where  tea  was  called   "tay"   (French    the). 

"M.  B.  11  .."  Cincinnati.  <)  The  word  "family" 
is  a  collective  noun,  and  agrees  with  its  verb  in  the 
singular  or  in  the  plural  number,  according  to  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  For  example,  one  may  say 
"the  family  is  in  danger,"  because  here  its  members 
are  thought  of  collectively;  but  in  the  sentence  "the 
family  arc  united  "  the  plural  form  is  used  because  the 
idea  in  the  mind  is  not  that  of  unity,  but  of  plurality; 
the  meaning  being  "the  members  of  the  family  are 
united 

"A  1.  S  ."  San  Francisco,  Cal.  "Is  it  correct  to 
say.  The  conductors  are  instructed  to  not  accept 
them?  Should  not  this  be.  'The  conductors  are  in- 
structed no!  to  accept  them  '?" 

The  second  form  is  correct,  altho  there  are  some 
occasions  where  it  is  not  only  permissible,  but  also 
better  form  to  separate  the  "  to "  from  the  verb. 
Strong  censure  of  the  cleft  or  split  infinitive  has  been  j 
exprest  by  grammatical  critics;  but  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  its  employment  is  a  blemish,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  its  occurrence  in  good  literature 
is  frequent.  Briefly,  then,  one  may  say  that  its  use 
is  in  general  to  be  avoided,  but  that  it  is  permissible 
mbiguity  of  sense  or  complexity  of  structure 
would  result  from  using  the  infinitive  in  its  regular 
form.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  in  the  sentence 
cited 

"P  H  \V  ."  Abbeville.  La  In  the  sentence  given, 
I  of  the  proper  noun  "Mancaux"  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  apostrophe  and  s;  thus. 
"Mancaux's  horse,"  and  would  be  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  "Mano's  horse,"  since  the  v  issilci  t  in  Prench 
names     of     thi       i  i.i  Singular    dissyllal  ic     nouns 

ending  in  a  sibilant  sound  add  the  apostrO]  he  and  ,\, 
unless  the  sibilant  is  preceded  by  another  sibilant  or 
'     syllable    is  unaccented;    as.   /'ones'    defeat; 

theory; 
HorU  • 

"M    A     S  ."     Hamilton,     Mo      "Please     decide 
r  the  word  '  where '  or 'when'  should 

tin  day,  hav  ing 

about    to    pass    Irom    the 

building  by  way  of  the  carriage  entrance,  when  he  was 

B  robber 

■ 
i.iting    that    he    had    finished    hi 

thai 

-.   to  the  time  of  the  action  and   not    to 
the  M  I 

v  York. — "  Kindly  advise  me  in  re 
gard  to  the  following  are  being  ■  dispute 

a.  to  whether  the  word  'we    is  more  grammatical 

I  lean    up  all  the   old 

after  the  i 

i  i  hat  they  « ill 

i 

t  of  the  finite 


If  you  wear 
thin  stockings 


you  need  Togards  to   keep  ihe  toes  froi 
kicking  through. 


Togards 


are  worn  ova  the  bare  foot.  They  are  smooth, 
snug  fitting  and  elastic  j  take  up  little  space,  are 
perfei  tl\  comfoi  table,  absorb  perspiration,  keep 
stockings  and  shoe  linings  dry.  protect  tender 
Iceland  make  walking  easier.  Natural  color, 
not  dyed  ;  light,  cool,  sanitary,  washable 

Sold    only    in   scaled    wax     envelopes,    liear- 
r.»ot  ~«.«      'nK  die  Togard  trade-mark. 

7      Kt  I  pair; . I  pairs  2f>c  ;  IS  pairs  11.00. 
Dflseo  nod 

^asssB 

ir«-paid    on    racsini 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Bettet,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  IS5-IS7  Waverly  PI..  N.  V.  City 


IF  YOI 


^v 


MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 


■i 

Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book,  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
by  H.  S.  Pomkroy,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 


Engaged  couples  will  find  many  im- 
portiint  truths  on  the  funcliiiui  iital 
requirements  of  true  lore,  with  ad- 
vice  on   courtship   and    the    propel 

preparation  of  mind  and  body  for  marriage. 

For  every  husband 
and  wife  this  book 
is  Oiled  with  frank 
and  sound  ooanael. 

full  of  earnest  help  toward  the  proper  f  ul  ti  II  mint  of 

the  marriage  bond— all  calculated  to  save  much  un- 

happim  -- 

Parents  will  ap- 
preciati 

talks,  for  the 
author  is  an  ex- 
perienced physician,  and  be  talks  to  his  readen  on 
the  must  delicate  subjects  with  the  utmost  ■!  i  r. 

yet  with  perfect  propriety. 

Dr.  Ceori/r  F.   Simula  says  :     "The    hook    should    be 
conscientiously  read  bj  ererj  parent  in  the  land." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SOUTHERN   PRESS  ON   LINCOLN 

PERHAPS  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  vitally  important 
of  all  Lincoln's  characteristics,  as  President  Roosevelt  re- 
cently remarked,  was  "the  extraordinary  way  in  which  he  could 
fight  valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong  and  yet  preserve  un- 
diminished his  love  and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom  he 
differed."  That  this  attribute  is  bearing  abundant  fruit  to-day  is 
strikingly  evidenced  by  the  comments  of  the  Southern  press  on  the 
occasion  of  the  nation's  celebration  of  the  Lincoln  centenary. 
"  He  cared  for  the  South  not  less  than  for  the  North,"  says  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal adds  that  "  the  Southern  people  are  one  with  the  others  of  the 


"for  he  was  the  one  friend  we  had  at  court — aside  from  Grant  and 
Sherman — when  friends  were  most  in  need." 

Lincoln's  death,  says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  was  "a  calamity 
to  the  South,  the  direst  misfortune  that  ever  darkened  the  calendar 
of  her  woes."  Many  papers  agree  with  The  Chronicle  that  had 
Lincoln  lived,  much  of  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of  the  rei  on- 
struction  period  would  have  been  avoided.  Says  The  Post,  of  the 
same  Texas  city : 

"All  men  stand  ready  to  concede  that  in  a  great  crisis  he  was 
loyal  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  that  he  bore  his  great  responsibili- 
ties with  infinite  patience,  and  that  in  all  things  he  was  free  from 
sectional  hatred  and  personal  malice. 

"  The  people  of  the  South  have  always  felt  that  his  untimely  and 


From  photographs,  copyrighted  1909,  by  Underwood  4  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

Altho  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall,  of  which  the  cornerstone  is  here  being  laid  by  President  Roosevelt,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  intended  to  enshrine  the  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  claims  that  the  original  cabin  had  crumbled  t~  ~  heap  of  decayed  logs  forty  years  ago. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CEREMONIES  AT  HODGENVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


nation  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory."  "We  join  as  one  people 
in  the  eulogy  of  Lincoln,"  says  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel; 
while  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  remarks  that"nDthing 
has  happened  since  the  fateful  days  of  1865  which  shows  more 
completely  how  sectional  feeling  has  been  obliterated"  than  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Lii  -.ob'° 
birth.  From  every  section  of  the  South  come  reminders  of  ihe 
fact  that  he  lived  and  died  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all."  "  Not  less  than  the  North  has  the  South  reason  to  canon- 
ize him,"  says  Colonel  Watterson  in  his  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 


tragic  end  was  one  of  the  severest  catastrophes  of  the  war  period. 
They  believed  after  the  capitulation  at  Appomattox  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  in  his  s.cond  Administration  bend  all  his  energies 
toward  reconciliation  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war.  All  of 
his  utterances  respecting  the  South  were  broadly  patriotic,  sympa- 
thetic, and  expressive  of  a  desire  to  restore  peace,  prosperity,  and 
-v,if-government.  He  sounded  no  note  of  exultation  or  vindictive- 
ness  over  a  prostrate  country.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  the  wo 
and  hardship  which  rested  so  heavily  on  every  portion  of  our 
devastated  domain,  and  he  evinced  a  determination  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  put  the  people  under  the  heel 
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of  the  conqueror.  It  v  as  no  fault  of  his  that  the  South,  cruslit 
and  bleed  Ejected  to  the  brutalities  and  vandalism  of 

tioi  .     We  know  now  that  when  he  fell  the  barrier  that 
gn  of  tenor  was  swept   away:  we  know- 
that  if  he  had  lived  we  should  have  been  spared  the  multiplied 

-.itetl  upon  us 

"  In  the  Republic's  .  Americans  of  all  sections  share  in 

the  hi  leathed   t<>  the  nation,  and  .Americans  of  all 

in  ;  revere  his  memory." 

In  much  the  same  spirit  is  the  comment  of  such  papers  as  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  and  the  Charleston 
and  Courier.  The  latter  paper  adds  the  following  qualifi- 
cation to  its  praise : 

"We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  .Mr.  Lincoln  was  either  the 
greatest  or  the  hest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  or  take  any  stock  in 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  commentators  of  these  degenerate  times 
to  elevate  him  beyond  his  merits.  .  .  .  This  is  Lincoln's  birthday, 
and  we  are  celebrating  it  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
are  all.  thank  God !  together  again  in  some 
fashion,  and  that   is  better  than  living  apart." 

The  South,  remarks  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  "has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  career  of  this  great  American."  since  he 
himself  was  a  Southerner  transplanted  to  the 
soil  of  the  West.      It  add    : 

"Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  Washington  conducted  the  Revolu- 
tion to  a  successful  issue;  Pinckney  drew 
up  the  outline  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  Monroe  promulgated  the  doc- 
trine with  which  his  name  has  been  associated  ; 
Clay  was  sponsor  for  the  American  System  : 
and  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  and  preserved 
the  Inion. 

"All  of  these  men  identified  with  the  vital 
issues  in  the  politics  of  the  Republic  were 
Southerners. 

"The  South  suffered  too  much  to  have 
learned  to  love  Lincoln,  but  it  can  at  least 
place  upon  his  grave  a  wreath  that  symbol- 
izes its  profound  respect." 

Says    the    Atlanta    Georgian,    after    noting 
that  the  North's   generous   admiration  of  the'genius  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  matches  the  South 's  readiness  to  do  justice  to  the  qualities  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  : 

"What  might  have  happened  had  the  assassin's  bullet  been 
turned  aside  on  the  fatal  night  in  Ford's  Theater,  it  may  be  useless 
and  idle  to  speculate,  but  there  are  few  Southern  men  who  doubt 
that  much  of  the  gall  of  bitterness  which  characterized  the  days  of 
struction  would  have  been  removed  had  the  life  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln been  spared.  He  not  only  knew  and  understood  the  South, 
but  In-  also  possest  the  breadth  of  mind  and  soul  which  this  stern 
n.i  required.  Moreover,  his  intense  love  ol  the  Union,  which  was 
alw.r  than  his  haired  of  slavery,  would   have  made  him 

eag(  i  .im!  anxious  to  pour  healing  oil  upon  the  wounds  of  sectional 
■  lit. 

"Perhaps  no  single   Utterance  ol    Mr.   Lincoln  better  illustrates 
ntire  freedom  from  the  poisonous  venom  which  belongs  to 

little  men  than  the  one  contained  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  first 

inaugural : 

"'I  am  loath  to  close.      We   an-   not   enemies,  but   friends.     The 

mystic  chords  ol  memory  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  home  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  yet  swell  tl  i  the  I  nion  when  touched,  as  surely 

they  will  In-.  I  ■  nature.1 

"The  work  ol  reconcil  most  finished.    Only  an  i 

Bional  episode  tell-  of  the  d\:  ol  'he  demon  of  discoid. 

-  For  the  pari  which  the  South  took  in  i  ivil  conflict  sin- 
has  no  apologii  institutional  freedom. 
She  appealed  to  thearbiti  ;  but,  having  lost  the 

returned  to  the  I  nio,,  -.•  helped  to  establish, 
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and  to  whose  muster-roll  of  immortals  she  contributed  Wash:; 
anil  Jefferson,    Monroe    and   Madison    and   Marshall  ami   Henry. 
Jackson  and  Scott.    The  Spanish-American  war  attested  her  fidelity 
to  the  flag." 

The  Florida  Times-Union  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity 

to  contrast  the  .North's  attitude  toward  Jefferson  Davis  with  the 
South 's  admiration  and  praise  of  Lincoln.     To  quote  in  part  : 

lUthern  men  praise  Lincoln  because  they  admire  him.  The 
prejudice  against  him  that  was  founded  on  passion  and  a  misap- 
prehension of  his  character  has  entirely  passed  away  and  the  South 
to-day  claims  an  interest  in  Lincoln,  a  man  of  Southern  blood  and 
birth,  an  American  of  whom  all  Americans  may  of  right  be  proud. 
"  but  the  South  is  considered  narrow-minded.  Those  who  do 
not  know  the  Southern  people,  but  who  are  confident  that  they 
know  all  things,  say  the  war  is  not  over  in  the  South.  They  pose- 
as  broad-minded  and  progressive  while  they  represent  the  South- 
ern people  as  living  in  the  loves  and  hates  of  the  past. 

"  But  what  of  the  facts  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  South  feels 
toward  Abraham  Lincoln  :  how  does  the  North  feel  toward  Jeffer- 
son Davis?  before  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
statesmen  and  soldiers.  In  the  greatest  battle 
that  Americans  had  at  that  time  ever  fought 
he  saved  the  day,  turning  a  crushing  defeat 
into  a  brilliant  victory  by  his  promptness  of 
action;  and  yet,  in  most  histories  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Ruena  Vista  omits  his  name 
out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
North. 

"Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  best  Secretaries 
of  War  the  nation  ever  had.  In  spite  of  the 
disposition  to  ignore  him  his  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  more  public  works  of 
national  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  America.  A  magnificent  bridge  was 
built  near  Washington  under  his  direction  as 
Secretary  of  War.  It  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
arch  on  earth,  and  yet  it  stands  to-day  mas 
sive  and  strong  as  if  put  up  within  the  last 
year,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  the  pyramids  in 
durability. 

"Cabin  John  Bridge  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Washington — that  city  of  magnificence. 
Washingtonians  take  a  pride  in  showing  it. 
They  tell  you  that  Jefferson  Davis  conceived 
it  and  approved  the  plans  ;  but  that  his  name 
has  been  chiseled  from  it. 
"Lincoln  was  the  political  opponent  of  the  South:  Davis  was 
the  political  opponent  of  the  North— so  far  they  are  even.  The 
North  won  ;  the  South  lost  and  one  would  think  the  victor,  in  the 
joy  of  success,  would  forget  sooner  than  the  vanquished  in  the  bit- 
terness of  defeat.  Davis  was  nothing  but  the  political  opponent  of 
the  North  ;  Lincoln  was  more  to  the  South.  He  confiscated 
$2, 000.000,000  worth  of  Southern  property  ;  he  impoverished  S,ooo,- 
000  people.  He  never  claimed  a  legal  right  to  do  this  and  no  o\\^- 
can  claim  it  for  him.  He  did  it  by  force,  pleading  the  necessities 
of  war  as  his  excuse,  and  the  South  has  accepted  the  excuse,  and 
now  cherishes  his  memory  with  respect  and  kindly  feelings. 

"And  yet  this  is  the  bourbon  section — the  land  of  men  who  never 
forgive  or  forget -while  the  liberal-minded  people  are  still  teach- 
ing that  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  traitor  whom  Americans,  generation 
alter  generation,  should  hate." 

A  search  in  the  Southern  press  for  actively  unfriendly  01 
disparaging  comment  on   Abraham    Lincoln    is  almost    fruitless. 
The  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  enters  a  quiet  |  ainst 

that  estimate  which  places  him  on  the  same  high  pedestal  with 
Washington,  and  asserts  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the  Southern 
people  to  accord   to   the   savior   of  the    Union   the  same   love   and 

veneration  they  give  to  its  founder.    The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 

Ledge*  says  that  "the  South   honors  Lincoln,  but  can  not   be  said 

to  love  him."    The  most  hostile  expressions  we  have  found  any- 
where are  in   1'hc  State,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.     The  South,  says  the 
editor.    Mr.    (.on/ales,    "refuses    to  consider    Lincoln   eithei 
demigod  or  as   her  Iriend."      Reviewing  Lincoln's  credentials  as  a 
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"friend  of  the  South,"  Mr.  Gonzales  writes,  with  growing  bitter- 
ness, as  follows  : 

"First,  there  is  the  blatant  claim  that  Lincoln  offered  to  recom- 
pense Southerners  for  the   Iqss   of  their   slaves,  which,  no   matter 

what  may  be  onr  individual  opinion,  were  recognized  as  property 

by  the  law  and  courts.  This  claim  was  repeated  the  other  day  by 
Emory  Speer,  of  Georgia,  who  ought  to  know  better.  Rhodes, 
the  historian,  says  that  this  buncombe  'may  be  called  a  stump 
speech.'  It  was  merely  a  piece  of  political  trickery.  Rhodes  also 
says  that  it  was  'issued  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  European 
opinion."  The  same  high  authority  shows  by  a  letter  of  Lincoln's 
that  Lincoln  himself  did  not  expect  the  plan  to  have  effect  except 
in  the  bonier  States-  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— and  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only 
place  in  which  it  took  effect,  compensation  was  paid  to 'loyal' 
masters  only.  In  other  words,  the  offer  of  compensation,  like  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  was  a  war  measure,  intended  to  se- 
duce Southerners  from  their  allegiance,  not  to  compensate  them 
for  spoliation. 

"But,  to  be  brief  upon  an  unpleasant  subject,  three  charges 
may  successfully  be  brought  against  Lincoln,  any  one  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  could  not  justly  be  considered  a  'friend 
of  the  South." 

"  First,  he  made  medical  supplies  contraband  of  war,  or  approved 
that  barbarous  measure,  in  order  to  cripple  by  the  inroad  of  disease 
the  foe  his  ill-chosen  commanders  could  not  beat  in  the  field. 

"Second,  he  refused  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war.  thus  making 
inevitable — in  the  distrest  condition  of  the  South — the  'horrors  '  of 
Andersonville,  which  were,  however,  surpassed  by  the  horrors  of 
Northern  prisons. 

"Third,  his  emancipation  of  slaves  was  confessedly  a  war  meas- 
ure, for,  as  he  admitted,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  negroes  and  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  Union  cause,  throwing  them  over 
as  worthless  ballast. 

"The  frightful  enormity  of  this  crime  has  not  yet  been  adjudged. 
The  emancipation  was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  an  act  of 
usurped  authority.  But,  worse  than  this,  it  was  the  act  of  a  moral 
degenerate.  Lincoln  sought,  by  this  Borgian  stroke,  to  arm  the 
slaves  against  their  masters,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  servile  millions 
arms  to  carry  the  war  to  Southern  hearthstones  and  upon  defense- 
less women  and  children.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  tyrant  or  de- 
generate in  all  history  has  written  against  his  reputation  so  fearful, 
so  black,  so  damning  a  crime." 

"But  after  all,"  the  same  writer  concedes,  "poetry  and  senti- 


mentality have  awarded   Lincoln  his  enduring  crown,"  and  "altho 
we  may  not  understand  why  he  should  wear  such  aureoles,  we  know 

that  they  will  never  fade." 


PROGRESS   OF  THE    PRESIDENT'S   LIBEL 

SUIT 

IF  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  World  and  Indianapolis 
News  can  be  haled  to  Washington  for  a  libel  trial  just  because 
their  papers  circulate  there,  then  there  is  no  reason,  exclaims  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  paper,  why  they  can  not  be  dragged  hither  and  thither 
around  the  country  to  every  one  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
government  reservations  where  their  papers  may  have  gone,  and 
be  arraigned  and  tried  in  every  one  of  them.  And  besides  this, 
says  another  editor  quoted  below,  Washington  is  so  full  of  govern 
ment  appointees  that  if  such  cases  are  tried  there,  the  juries  are 
pretty  likely  to  favor  the  Administration  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
rather  than  some  editor  who  is  criticizing  their  work.  The  latest 
developments  in  these  famous  criminal-libel  proceedings  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  actual  charge  is  to  be  libel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  the  case,  as  it  emerges  into  the  light,  re- 
tains other  features  which  are  thought  by  many  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  notable  in  the  legal  history  of  this  country.  Instead  of 
the  Government  appearing  as  complainant  on  the  indictments  issued 
last  week  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  find  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  together  with  those  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  Klihu 
Root,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Douglas  Robinson,  and  William  Nel- 
son Cromwell.  At  the  same  time  warrants  were  issued  for  the 
arrest  and  transportation  to  Washington  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Caleb 
M.  Van  Hamm,  and  Robert  LL  Lyman,  of  The  World,  and  Dele- 
van  Smith  and  Charles  R.  Williams,  of  The  News.  Battle  is 
joined  at  once  over  this  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  indicted  edi- 
tors asserting  that  they  can  not  be  dragged  to  Washington  and  tried 
by  all  the  machinery  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  alleged  libels 
published  elewhere.  "The  prosecution,"  says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Dem.),  "is  based  on  a  legal  theory  that  contravenes  all  our 
accepted  notions,"  and  the  outcome  may  be  "of  vast  importance." 
Many  papers,  while  making  it  clear  that  they  are  not  in  any  de- 
gree protesting  against  the  prosecution  of   The   World  and   The 


GUILTS   t      WHY.  OF  course! 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


s~y*f-  Gr-f-ftCXsyj 


From  "Puck."     Copyrighted  1909.     By  Permission. 

"SHOOT  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head,  but  spare  YOUR 
cointky's  flag,"  she  said. 

-  Glackens  in  Puck 
THE  TRIBULATIONS    OF    THIS    WORLD. 
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for  libel,  think  that  both  press  and  public  should  strenuously 
oppose  the  effort  to  bring  theeditors  to  trial  in  Washington  instead 
of  in  their  home  jurisdictions.  This  is  the  attitude  ol  the  Haiti- 
more  imong  many  others.  The  Boston  Transcript 
(Re]  ms  " whether  the  action  is  worth  while,  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office,  a\u\  sure  not  to  estab- 
lish any  entang 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gist  of  the  stories  whose  publi- 
i  led  to  these  proceedings  was  a  charge  ol  irregularities  in 
s      ;  the  Panama-Canal  property  by  the  United  States 
rnment,  r<  n  an    alleged  profit  of  5;,6.ooo.ooo  to  a 

Few,  among  whom  Messrs.  Cromwell.  Robinson,  and 
Charles  Taft  wen-  named.  Since  the  warrants  were  issued  ior  the 
arrest  of  the  World  and  News  editors,  Mr.  Cromwell  has  issued 
ement  that  these  stories  were  submitted  to  him  by  their 
authors  two  and  one-half  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  levy  black- 
mail, and  that  The  World  later  published  them  "with  foreknow  1- 
of  their  infamous  source  and  alter  specific  warning  by  me  of 
their  falsity."     The  second  attempt   to   blackmail  him   was  made 

during  the  political  campaign  of  last  year.     Here  is  Mr.  Cromwell's 

astonishing  account  of  this  attempt  and  its  sequel  :■ 

"  In  answer  to  my  indignant  refusal,  the  blackmailers  stated  that 

even  if  thej  could  not  substantiate  the  stories,  and  even  if  there 

was  no  basis  lor  the  use  of  the  names  of  .Mr.  Charles  I'.  Taft  and 

Mr.    Douglas    Robinson,  the   publication   of  the   stories,  with   the 

inclusion  of  the  names  ol  those  gentlemen,  was  bound  to  injure  the 

of  the  Republican  party,  and  particularly  would  defeat,  they 

believed,  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft.  and  they  argued  that  because  of 

my  well-known  support  of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  1  should  be  willing 

to  pay  them [$25,000 rather  than  permit  the  publication  of  those 

stories;  that  if  I  did  not  purchase  and  suppress  the  stories  they 

would  be  sprung  late  in  the  campaign,  when  I  could  not  have  time 

d  to  Paris  for  records  and  proofs,  or  otherwise  overtake  and 

;  the  stories  before  election. 

"  1  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  place  the  matter  before  the 

District  Attorney  ol   New    York,  and  I  did  so. 

"  1  was  told  by  these  parties  that  if  I  did  not  pay  them  the  stories 

would  appear  in  the   New    York    World.     I    have  absolute  proof 

that  the  parties  behind  these  stories  were  at  the  time  in  frequent 

conference  with  managers  of  The  World  at  their  office  and  resi- 

e  upon  the  subject  of  these  stories.     According  to  the  threats 

and  after  the  New  York  World  had   held  these  conferences  with 

blackmailers,  the  stories  did  in  fact  appear  in  that  paper  and 

copied  by  Other  papers  throughout  the  country. 


do  not  state,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  The  World  was  a  party 
to  these  attempts  to  blackmail  me:  but  I  do  say  that  it  was  dealing 
with  the  same  gang  that  was  attempting  to  blackmail  me:  that  it 
knew  that  1  had  laid  the  blackmailing  scheme  before  the  District 
Attorney  of  New  York,  and  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  publication 
of  the  story  it  not  only  had  my  explicit  denial  and  denunciation  of 
the  stories,  but  received  direct  personal  notice  from  me  in  its  edi- 
torial rooms  that  the  stories  were  false  in  every  respect  :  that  they 
had  been  concocted  and  used  in  an  attempt  to  extort  money  from 
me.  and  also  of  the  character  of  the  parties  furnishing  the  st 
that  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Attorney,  and  that 
1  offered  it  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  truth  before  publication." 

At  tiie  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  The  World  seems  to  be 
rather  enjoying  the  role  of  a  martyr  for  the  freedom  ol  the  press, 
and  some  of  its  criticisms  of  the  pending  suit  are  concurred  in  by 
papers  which  have  otherwise  little  sympathy  for  their  indicted  con- 
frere. "  Not  one  of  the  nominal  complainants  has  a  legal  residence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  says  The  World,  which  thinks  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  might  just  as  reasonably  undertake  to  remove  the 
defendants  to  Alaska  for  trial.  Claiming  that  the  case  is  merely 
one  of  political  persecution.  The  World  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Altho  the  indictments  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  I>is 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  form,  allege  that  criminal  libel  was  committed 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft.  Elihu  Root,  J.  Tier 
pont  Morgan,  Charles  I'.  Taft.  Douglas  Robinson,  and  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  the  case  in  reality  is  a  political  proceeding  in- 
stituted by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  against  the  two  great  news- 
papers in  the  North  which  supported  the  Democratic  national  ticket 
last  fall 

"This  persecution,  if  it  succeed,  will  place  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  which  circulates  in  Washington-  and  there  are  few  ol 
importance  which  do  not  circulate  there— completely  at  the  mercj 
of  any  autocratic,  vainglorious  President  who  is  willing  to  prosti- 
tute his  authority  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal  malice.  Few 
newspapers  make  large  profits.  Most  of  them  could  be  ruined 
financially  by  the  legal  expense  of  defending  themselves  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  place  of  publication  and  against  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  United  States  Government 

"In  addition  to  this,  all  of  them  would  likewise  be  liable  to 
criminal  indictment,  as  District  Attorney  Stimson  declares.  '  in  a 
number  of  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions* — that  is,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  2.S09  Government  reservations  in  which 
Copies  of  the  newspaper  might  happen  to  have  circulated." 

"Mr.    Roosevelt."   it  adds  sententiously.   "is    an    episode: 
WorldKs  an  institution."     The  Indianapolis  News  promises  that 


i 
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—  l  tavenport  In  the  New  York  /:/■>::■ 
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JURY   IN    THE   COOPER-CARMACK    MURDER   TRIAL. 

The  man  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  in  the  back  row,  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  as  is  the  man  sitting  with  his  hands  folded  in  the  front  row  in 
the  extreme  right.  Of  the  jurors,  four  can  neither  read  nor  write,  two  others  understand  English  only  indifferently,  while  all  but  one  of  the  twelve  swore 
they  had  not  read  a  newspaper  since  before  the  killing. 


its  policy  will   be  "in  no  way  affected"  by  what  has  happened. 
Thus  : 

"We  shall  not  be  coerced  into  silence,  nor  templed  into  unfair 
ness.  Believing  that  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
at  stake,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  uphold  it.  No  more  impor- 
tant service  than  tin's  can  be  performed  by  a  newspaper,  especially 
at  this  time.  The  public,  to  which  alone  The  News  acknowledges 
any  obligation,  may  feel  sure  that  this  paper  will  continue  to  serve 
its  interests  as  it  sees  them.  To  sum  up,  we  shall  print  the  news 
and  tell  the  truth  about  it — as  it  is  given  us  to  see  the  truth." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  real  object  in  these  proceedings,  asserts  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  (Uem.'i,  is  "to  establish  a  precedent  under  which 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  criticized  at  the 
peril  of  the  critic."  and  "to  secure  a  law  of  lese-j/iajeste.  however 
modified  in  form."  ('.lancing  at  the  methods  by  which  Congress 
last  week  removed  the  constitutional  barriers  between  Senator 
Knox  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  The  Republic  adds  pessimistically  : 

"Before  the  President,  the  President-elect,  and  the  Congress 
united  to  ride  ruthlessly  over  a  plain  constitutional  inhibition,  we 
would  have  said  that  the  attempt  to  drag  the  indicted  editors  from 
their  homes  to  Washington  for  trial  would  result  in  dismal  failure, 
as  exactly  similar  attempts  have  resulted  in  the  past.  But  with 
the  deeds  of  the  week  fresh  in  the  minds,  heaven  only  knows  what 
the  courts  may  do.  Apparently  we  have  no  law  of  any  grade,  kind, 
or  rank  which  may  not  be  stretched  or  distorted  to  meet  any  exi- 
gency that  may  arise." 

While  congratulating  the  country  that  the  proceedings  have  not 
taken  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  revive  the  sedition  law,  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.),  thinks  that  in  substance  if  not  in  form  the 
case  still  smacks  of  prosecution  for  sedition.  "The  choice  of 
jurisdiction,"  it  adds,  "while  perhaps  legal,  also  arouses  sus- 
picion."     To  quote  further : 

"The  principal  libel  was  committed,  if  committed  at  all.  in  New- 
York  and  Indianapoli-.  where  the  two  newspapers  concerned  are 
published.  The  natural  place  to  try  libel  suits  is  at  home,  and  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  press  of  the  country  if  it  becomes  a  habit 
to  bring  all  actions  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington,  to  which 
copies  of  practically  all  newspapers  published  in  the  country  find 
their  way.  Moreover.  Washington  is  chiefly  populated  by  men 
dependent  on  the  Government  for  employment,  and  such  a  com- 
munity, if  it  discovers  that  the  men  higher  up  are  interested  in 
securing  convictions,  is  not  likely  to  furnish  fair  juries.  The  press 
of  the  country,  with  practically  unanimous  voice,  has  condemned 
as  unwarranted  the  statements  on  which  the  prosecutions  are  based, 
and  is  thus  to  be  acquitted  of  any  sympathy  with  the  defendants  or 


of  any  desire  to  excuse  slanderous  publication.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  so  mixt  up  and  mal- 
adroitly  handled  that  there  is  danger  of  making  a  precedent  that 
may  lead  on  to  a  general  gagging  of  the  press  and  the  destruction 
of  the  function  that  newspapers  are  chiefly  established  to  perform." 


TENNESSEE'S  BID  FOR  ILLITERATES 

TNDIGNANT  and  caustic  denunciation  of  jury  laws  in  tiie 
-*-  United  States  in  general,  and  of  Tennessee  in  particular, 
marks  the  comment  of  the  press,  both  North  and  South,  upon  the 
premium  put  upon  illiteracy  in  choosing  the  jury  in  the  Cooper- 
Carmack  trial.  "The  Tennessee  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  jus- 
tice resides  in  the  mind  that  is  undeveloped  and  asleep."  savs  the 
New  York  Mail.  "Trial  by  jury  reaches  its  acme  of  absurdity  in 
this  case,"  asserts  the  New  York  Post,  and  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 


ACCORDING    TO    LAW. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald 

State  appealing  to  its  readers,  asks  if  they  must  sit  by  and  "watch 
this  poor  farce  and  murmur  piously  'this  is  the  law  ?'"  A  news 
dispatch  from  Nashville  to  the  Florida  Times-LTiiion  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  choosing  of  the  jury  in  brief.     To  quote  : 

"  In  drawing  for  the  jury  the  law  made  those  incompetent  who 
had  talked  with  a  witness  to  the  murder  or  talked  with  some  one 
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Lid  talked  with  tin:  witness.     On  the  application  for  bail  the 

local  papers  printed  Stenographic  reports  oi   the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses.    The  Supreme  Court  has  hold   that  a  newspaper  printing 
Itim  testimony  becomes  a  witness  who  has  talked  toa  witness. 

Therefore  every  one  in  the  county  who  read  the  testimony  became 

incompetent  to  sit  in  the  case,  as  a  juror.      This  eliminated  at  once 
Intelligent  citizens  of  the  county. 
"As  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  draw  five  venires  oi   500  names 

a  total  of   3,019,  before  the  jury  was  secured. 
Four  of  the   jurors   accepted  can  neither  read   nor  write,  and   two 

.understand  English  only  indifferently.     All  except  one  of 

the  twelve  swore  he  had  not  read  a  newspaper  since  before  the  kill 
ing  and  some  had  not  read  one  lor  ten   years.      bierman.  the  only 

exception,  had  been  out  of  the  State  from  the  week  before  the  kill- 
ing until  the  day  he  was  summoned." 

"The  verdict  of  such  a  jury."  says  the  Richmond  A'tWS- Leader, 

"  is  of  no  value  to  the  defendant  in  case  of  acquittal,  and  ot  no  sig- 
nificance to  the  State  in  case  ot  conviction."     We  read  further  : 

"These  men  are  of  the  kind  easily  fooled  and  bewildered,  likely 
to  misunderstand  half  the  evidence  they  hear,  frequently  miscon- 
ceiving the  meaning  or  significance  of  the  simplest  word  spoken 
by  a  witness,  a  lawyer,  or  the  judge,  likely  to  he  prejudiced  finally 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  smallest  incident.  They  are  of  the 
kind  that  almost  any  smart  lawyer  can  fool,  befuddle,  or  mislead, 
or  carry  away  from  reason  and  propriety  by  outbreaks  of  clap-trap 
rhetoric." 

The  Columbia  State  also  discusses  this  aspect  of  the  case: 

"What  adequate  conception  can  such  men  have  of  the  law  and  of 
the  existing  social  system:  What  just  appreciation  have  they  of 
the  distinction  between  law  and  liberty  and  license  ?  How  much 
indeed  of  the  words— the  words  of  '  book-larnin"— will  these  un- 
fortunate illiterates  understand  ? 

"It  will  he  a  beautiful  contest  of  legal  wits— and  the  learned 
gentlemen  of  the  law  who  can  best  befuddle  the  jury,  who  can 
emit  the  most  sonorous  phrases,  who  can  grow  reddest  in  the  face, 
who  can  best  appeal  to  the  homely  prejudices  ot  these  poor  fellows 

who  have  been  drawn  out  of  their  rural  fastnesses  to  'tend  court.' 
will  he  the  victor  in  this  great  legal  match." 

The  situation  "is  a  singular  anomaly  of  the  law,"  savs  the  New 
York  World,  "in  a  State  which  in  the  trial  of  the  nightriders  gave 
an  inspiring  example  of  just  ice  swiftly  and  fearlessly  administered." 

The  New  York  limes  treats  the  subject  more  at  length.      It  says  : 

"This  grotesque  result  is  not  so  much  an  indictment  of  the  whole 
jury  system  as  it  is  a  condemnation  of  procedure  under  that  system 
which  unnecessarily  exaggerates  all  its  present  faults  and  deprives 
it  of  all  its  ancient  merits.  The  very  qualifications  that  made 
these  men  acceptable  were  sufficient  reasons  tor  their  rejection. 
while  in  most  instances  the  facts  that  led  to  the  disqualification  oi 
the  1,009  ought  ,()  have  been  reasons  for  acceptance.     Nowadays, 

however  it  may  have   been  in   the  past,  it  is   impossible  to  get    for 
juron  intelligent  men  who  have  not  read,  talked,  and  thought  about 


all  the  more  important  happenings  in  their  own  vicinage.  If  they 
can  conscientiously  say  that  they  will  hear  the  evidence  with  an 
open  mind  and  render  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  it,  no  more 
should  be  demanded,  and  no  more  can  be  if  the  jury  system  is  to 
retain  for  a  while  longer  anything  of  the  waning  public  respect 
which  it  still  possesses.  Such  an  outcome  of  the  system  as  that 
in  Nashville  strikes  a  savage  blow  at  the  venerable   institution  by 

rendering  it  both  ridiculous  and  disgraceful." 


THE  FLEET'S  RETURN 

"  '  I  "HERE  isn't  another  government  in  the  world  which  could 
*■  afford  to  blow  in  Sjio.ooo.ooo  for  just  one  such  spectacular 
but  useless  exhibition,"  says  the  Augusta  Herald,  with  mingled 
pride  and  disapproval,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  prosperous 
conclusion  ot  our  battle-fleet's  world-encircling  cruise.  Such  an 
occasional  note  oi  criticism,  however,  is  lost  in  the  general  chorus 

of  congratulation.  As  for  the  cost,  it  is  pretty  widely  conceded 
by  the  press  that  the  country  has  received  full  value  in  return. 
"That  the  experience  gained  on  the  cruise  will  he  of  unending 
benefit  to  the  navy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  probably  one-half 
ot  the  entire  personnel  of  the  naval  establishment  took  part  in 
the  record-breaking  trip."  After  a  voyage  without  parallel  in 
naval  annals,  lasting  fourteen  months  and  covering  aS.^u  statute 
miles,  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  reports  that  the  condition  of  the 
battle-ships  *'  is  better  than  when  they  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads." 
by  the  cruise,  he  adds,  the  fleet  has  "  found  itself."  has  been  welded 
into  a  unit,  a  fact  which  spells  an  inestimable  increase  in  effici- 
ency. Moreover,"  "during  these  fourteen  months  the  Meet  has  been 
practically  sell  sustaining  in  the  matter  of  repairs,"  and  the  ships 
have  been  "better  eared  for  than  when  they  depended  upon  the 
navy-yards."  To  quote  further  the  man  who  commanded  the  fleet 
from  the  time  it  left  San  Francisco  : 

"New  standards  of  economy  in  coal-consumption,  and  increased 
radius  of  action  have  been  established.  The  voyage  of  3,651 
miles  from  Honolulu  to  Auckland.  New  Zealand,  was  the  longest 
ever  undertaken  by  a  large  tieet  without  recoaling.  We  reached 
Auckland  with  enough  coal  in  our  bunkers  to  steam  an  additional 
thousand  miles 

"For    technical    work    the    cruise    has    been    ideal.     The    long 
stretches    between     ports    permitted    unremitting    daily    ex. 
and    maneuvering.     The    degree    of   gunnery  efficiency  has  been 
greatly  improved,  as  the  conditions  of  drilling  and  training  during 

long-distance  cruising  can  not  be  equaled  in  home  waters,  where 

there   is  constant  interference.      This   is  proved   by  the  unequaled 

results  of  the  target-practise  at  Magdalena  Bay  and  Manila." 

"When  full  account  is  taken  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  foreign 
tour,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  nation  is  out  of  pocket 
not  more  than  two   million  dollars  above  what  would  have  been 
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expended  had  the  fleet  not  been  sent  around  the  world,"  says 
the  Chailotte  Chronicle,  while  the  Newark  News  remarks: 
"Whatever  the  sum.  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  candid  man  that 
it  has  not  been  expended  wisely  enough  to  give  this  nation  its 
money's  worth."  Of  the  value  of  the  cruise  in  improving  our 
relations  with  the  world,  the  News  says   : 

"  The  world  construed  the  voyage  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  roy- 
ally responded  in  like  kind.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  indeed,  that  as 
a  result  we  are  better  known,  better  understood,  and  more  respect- 
ed all  over  the  globe.  This  of  itsel!'  is  worth  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  cruise." 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  welcome  of  our  fleet  in  Australia  that 
the  word  "  rleetitis  "  was  coined  to  express  the  fever  of  hospitality 
which  swept  over  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  In  varying  degree  the 
spirit  of  this  reception  was  echoed  in  every  port  of  call,  from 
South  America  to  Japan. 

All  the  results  of  the  great  cruise,  save  one,  writes  Mr.  Frederick 
Palmer,  in  Collier's  Weekly^  sing  the  glory  of  American  achieve- 
ment. But  this  exception,  "  satirical  and  significant,"  "  thrusts  to 
the  vitals  of  our  national  vanity."  In  all  the  fourteen  months  of 
its  cruise,  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  the  fleet  "  passed  fewer 
oversea  merchant-ships  riving  our  colors  than  the  number  of  its 
own  battle-ships."     On  this  point  Mr.  Palmer  goes  on  to  say  . 

"What  is  your  navy  for?"  asked  a  German  skipper  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  looking  around  the  harbor,  where,  in  all  the  shipping,  not 
a  single  American  flag  floated  over  a  single  cargo.  Probably  the 
same  was  true  at  the  time  of  Liverpool,  Sydney,  Yokohama,  and 
Hamburg. 

"•  You  are  a  ricli  nation,'  resumed  the  skipper,  'or  you  could 
not  afford  such  a  luxury  of  sea-power. ' 

"The  last  stop  except  Gibraltar  on  the  fleet's  itinerary  was 
Tangier,  a  'one-night  stand,'  which  we  favored  with  a  division  of 
four  ships.  If  the  Moors  had  not  been  a  polite  people,  they  might 
have  reminded  us  that  the  work  which  their  ancestors  began  was 
now  complete.  When  our  clipper-ships  were  showing  their  heels 
to  all  rivals  in  the  earlier  years  of  last  century  we  had  a  small 
navv,  but  much  to  defend,  and  it  was  sent  to  Africa  to  stop 
piracy. 

"Our  great  navy  of  to-day  has  charted  the  oceans  with  a  reve- 
lation of  our  own  weakness.  Foreign  colliers  fed  the  fleet's  bunk- 
ers ;  British  and  German  merchantmen  kept  the  fleet  company 
at  sea.  Norse  tramps  cut  its  wake  in  their  itinerant  search  for 
trade.  The  long  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  celebrated 
the  passing  of  all  but  two  American  lines  before  the  advance  of 
the  Japanese,  who,  while  they  garner  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Pacific,  wait  on  American  money  and  brains  to  finish  the  Panama 
Canal  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  channel  of  flight  for  the  sun  flag 
into  all  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Our  cry  of  'millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute"  in  the  time  of  the  clipper- 
ships  is  modernized  into  'hundreds  of  millions  for  anything  but  to 
build  a  cargo  ship  or  a  liner.' 

"  Other  results  of  the  cruise  only  embitter  such  reflections. 
They  show  how  well  we  can  build  ships  and  how  well  we  can  man 
them.  '  None."  was  the  answer  at  San  Francisco  of  the  Connecti- 
cut—navy-yard-built  under  the  directions  of  our  constructors— to 
the  inquiry  of  what  repairs  she  needed  in  her  engine-room. 
1  None.'  was  her  answer  at  Gibraltar.  Vet.  if  the  man  who  de- 
signed her,  the  engineers  who  kept  the  watch,  sought  work  outside 
the  navy  there  would  be  no  opening  under  our  flag.  Seagoing 
with  us  is  an  exotic  occupation." 


THE  LOCK  CANAL  "NOT  GUILTY" 

ACTING  as  a  self-constituted  jury  of  laymen,  the  editorial 
writers.  North,  Fast,  South,  and  West,  are  weighing  and 
balancing  the  evidence  set  down  in  the  recent  Panama-Canal  report 
now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Taft's  flying  trip  of  inspection  with 
his  party  of  expert  engineers,  and  their  unanimous  decision  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  construction  of  a  lock  canal  are  undergoing 
a  most  careful  review.  The  editors,  at  the  present  writing,  seem 
to  be  about  evenly  balanced,  with  an  undisguised  tendency  to 
divide  along  party  lines.  A  good  portion  of  them  recall  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  original  commission,  which  was  com- 
posed of  five  foreign  engineers,  five  American  army  engineers,  and 
three  civil  engineers,  and  which  turned  in  a  report  of  eight  to  five 
in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal.  These  same  papers  believe  that  the 
present  commission  had  fully  determined  its  decision  for  the  lock 
canal,  before  they  started  for  Panama.  They  also  bring  the  testi 
mony  of  a  number  of  French  experts  to  their  support,  and  point 
out  that  the  original  plans,  both  of  the  French  and  Americans, 
were  for  a  sea-level  canal. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  newspapers  which  support  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Administration  argue  that  no  more  capable  board  of 
engineers  could  have  been  selected  than  those  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Taft,  and  they  agree  that  the  report  is  thorough  and  convin- 
cing. Mr.  Taft's  statement  that  he  would  make  himself  personally 
responsible  for  the  present  plans  has  also  added  weight  to  their 
side  of  the  question. 

After  a  long  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  Panama  situation, 
the  official  report  concludes  as  follows  : 

"A  full  study  of  all  the  data  at  hand  and  of  the  materials  and  of 
the  plans  that  are  proposed  with  the  above  modifications  leaves  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  safe,  tight,  and  durable  character  of 
the  Gatun  Dam 

"Your  board  is  satisfied  that  the  dams  and  locks,  the  lock  gates, 
and  all  other  engineering  structures  involved  in  the  lock-canal 
project  are  feasible  and  safe,  and  that  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  perform  with  certainty  their  respective  functions. 

"We  do  not  find  any  occasion  for  changing  the  type  of  canal  that 
has  been  adopted.  A  change  to  a  sea-level  plan  at  the  present 
time  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  and  time  of  construction,  with- 
out compensating  advantages,  either  in  capacity  of  canal  or  safety 
of  navigation,  and  hence  would  be  a  public  misfortune. 

"We  do  find  in  the  details  and  designs  that  have  been  adopted, 
or  that  are  under  consideration,  some  matters  where  other  arrange- 
ments than  those  now  considered  seem  worthy  of  study.  As  these 
proposed  changes  are  of  a  tentative  nature  and  do  not  in  any  case 
affect  the  main  question  herein  discust,  they  are  not  taken  up  in 
this  report." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  comment  in  his  preface  accompanying  this  re- 
port to  Congress  has  come  in  for  almost  as  much  discussion  as  the 
report  itself.     He  says  in  part  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  accompanying  document 
shows  in  clearest  fashion  that  the  Congress  was  wise  in  the  posi- 
tion it  took,  and  that  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  folly  to  change 
from  the  proposed  lock  canal  to  a  sea-level  canal.  In  fact,  this 
report  not  only  determines  definitely  the  type  of  canal,  but  makes 
it  evident   that  hereafter  attack   on  this  type — the   lock  type — is 
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in  reality  merely  attack  upon   the  policy   of  building  any    canal 
at  all." 

The  opinion,  in  brief,  of  the  press  is  to  the  point.  The  new- 
commission  "creates  no  authority  and  gives  no  license  to  denounce 
those  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal, "says  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune (Dem.).  "The  report  leaves  one  unenlightened,  and  Presi- 
dent R(  "im\  ili.  as  usual,  requires  unquestioning  faith  in  the  glitter- 
ilities  of  hi-  special  commissioners,''  asserts  the  l'hila- 
delpl  '  i  J i u  1 .  Dem.).     "The  whole  project    is  in   the  air." 

•he  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.).  The  report  is  as 
"ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  it  is  worthless  in  the  sight 
of  the  experts,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  opposed 
to  these  rather  pessimistic  views  we  find  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Mini.)  in  lighter  vein:  "The  engineers  hacked  up  by  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.  Taft  hacked  up  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
usual,  hacked  up  by  the  Almighty-  against  such  a  combination 
who  shall  prevail?"  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  in  a  more 
serious  mood,  puts  its  confidence  in  Colonel  Goethal's  view  of  the 

situation.      To  quote  : 

"Colonel  Goethals  was  absolutely  explicit  on  the  main  point  of 
present  interest  when  he  appeared  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee yesterday.  A  lock  canal  of  the  type  now  being  constructed 
is  feasible.  If  it  is  built  there  is  no  reason,  barring  a  Messina-like 
commotion  of  nature  that  would  wreck  any  human  work,  to  appn  - 
heiid  its  falling  down.  The  foundations  of  the  Gatun  Dam.  in 
regard  to  which  so  much  anxiety  has  been  exprest,  are  firm.  So 
much  for  the  assumption  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea-level 
propaganda  that  unless  the  character  of  the  project  is  changed 
ships  will  never  be  able  to  pass  between  the  two  oceans." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mo//  (Rep.),  after  a  careful  reading 
ol  the  report,  also  believes  that  "the  time  has  come  to  fix  our 
thoughts  solely  o.i  the  lock  canal,  to  prosecute  construction  to  that 
end  alone,  and  in  every  way  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  this  work  of  the  ages." 


OUTLOOK    FOR   A  TARIFF   COMMISSION 

Till',  new  tariff  law  that  is  expected  to  usher  in  prosperity  in  a 
few  months  "will  be  the  last  American  tariff  created  without 
the  aid  ot   a  tariff   commission,"  predicted  Senator   Beveridge  be- 
fore the  tariff  convention  in  Indianapolis  last  week,  and  a  number 
of  astute  editors  agree  with  him.     Such  a  commission,  according 
to  the  present  plan,  would  consist  of  non-partizan  experts  who 
would  aid  Congress   in   an   advisory  way  merely.      It  is  held  to  be 
ii,  whatever  its  late  may  be.  that  no  such  formidable  effort  to 
create  a  lai  ill  commission  has  ever  been  started  as  the  one  lam 
by  the  Indianapolis  gathering,  which  contained   delegates  from  42 
States,  1  epresenting  22  ',  agricultural,  civic,  and  commercial  bodies. 
lutions  were  adopted  "demanding"  the  "immediate  creation 
<■!  a  permanent  tariff  commission  "  by  Congress  :  and  a  commit  tee 
appointed  to  open  headquarters  in  Washington  to  wage 
the  fighl  i"i  the  commission.     Every  Congressman  who  opposes 

the  s(  heme  will  hear   from    his  constituents,  il    the  committee   <    m 
rouse  them.      At  the    head    oi    it  all    will    lie   |.  W.   Van  Cleave,  the 

lent  oi  the  National  Association  of  Manufacti 
Mr.  \  .in  Cleave  outlines  his  scheme  as  follows : 

"Here  is  the  situation  which  confronts  the  country.     Congress 

|g  tO  be  Called   in    spi  on    a    few    weeks    hence  to   revise  the 

lublican  National  (  onvention  promised  this.     Be- 
fore 1  he  eh-<  :  ion  and  iin<  e,  the  Republ  i<  an  (  and  id  ate  pledged  him- 

seb  to  it.     For  us,  thei efore,  who  want  honest,  sane  tariff  revision 
iiii  adjusted  to  the  onditions,  abroad  as  well 

as  at  home     'he  1  im<-  to  a<  t  is 

1  ni.ind  the  establishment  of 

a  tariff  commission  composed  oi   br<  impartial  men.  who 

pable  ol  handling  great  enterprises,     We  want  men  who,  in 

the  interest  oi  the  American  people,  can  think  and  act  in  a  large 

way. 


"  before  I  go  any  farther  let  me  say  that  the  commission  could 
not  now  do  the  work  quick  enough  which  the  extra  session  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  in  a  provisional  way.  Let  the  exti 
sion  make  the  changes  in  the  duties  which  it  believes  to  be  most 
urgently  and  most  immediately  needed,  then  pass  a  commission 
bill  and  then  go  home.  All  this  ought  not  to  take  more  than  sixty 
days.  Thus  the  promise  of  the  platform  and  the  candidate  would 
be  kept.  Thus  also  the  business  disturbances  would  end  speedily. 
President  Taft  would  then  have  an  early  opportunity  to  appoint 
the  commission.  That  body  could  make  the  investigation  and 
collect  the  facts  on  which  Congress,  in  the  regular  session  a  year 
hence,  or  in  a  subsequent  session,  could  base  the  tariff  adjustment 
which  the  country's  business  interests,  the  welfare  of  its  workers, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  people  demand. 

"Our  object  here  to-day  is  to  take  the  tariff  out  of  partisan  poli- 
tics, and  keep  it  out.  In  this  purpose  we  leel  that  we  are  backed 
by  the  great  mass  of  thinking  Americans,  consumers  and  producers. 
As  everybody  in  this  hall  knows,  the  man  who  will  call  Congress 
in  session  a  few  weeks  hence  stands  with  us." 

The  plan  "  is  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  some  form  during  the 
coming  .Administration,"  believes  the  buffalo  A'xftress  (Kepi.; 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star  find.)  predicts  that  "the  commission 
will  come  in  time,"  because  this  plan  "is  the  only  one  on  which  a 
sound  tariff  system  can  be  reached." 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  outlined  thus  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  Tariff -commission  advocates  who  have  been  going  over  the 
situation  in  Congress  assert  that  they  are  encouraged  by  the  out- 
look for  their  plan,  notwithstanding  the  Hostile  attitude  taken  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They  do  not  look  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  tariff-commission  provision  in  the  bill  as  it  comes 
from  the  committee  nor  perhaps,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
they  assert  that  the  radical  Senators  of  the  new  type  work: 
cooperation  with  those  of  the  beveridge  group,  who  have  been 
actively  favoring  a  tariff -commission  provision  for  a  year  or  more 
past,  may  be  able  to  force  it  into  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
They  then  look  for  the  support  of  public  opinion  to  make  it  prac- 
tically imperative  for  the  House  to  assent  to  the  scheme." 

The  much-heralded  indorsement  by  the  President-elect  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  dated  January  iS  hist.     These  are  his  words  ; 

"  A  tariff  commission  would  be  harmful  or  useful  as  its  functions 
were  described  in  the  bill.  My  own  ideas  have  been  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  commission  of  tariff  experts  to  keep  them- 
selves advised  by  all  the  means  possible  of  the  cosl  "i  producing 
the  articles  named  in  the  schedules,  in  foreign  countries  and  in  this 
count  v.  I  think  what  we  lack  is  evidence,  and  some  such  means 
might  very  well  be  used  for  the  purpose  ol  securing  it.  I  should 
be  the  last  to  advocate  a  commission  with  any  power  to  fix 
— if  that  were  constitutional,  as  it  would  not  he — or  with  any  func- 
tion other  than  that  of  furnishing  the  evidence  to  Congress  upon 
which,  from  time  to  time,  it  might  act." 

When  we  turn  to  the  comments  of  those  who  view  the  commis- 
sion idea  skeptically,  however,  we  find  some  pretty  weighty  authori- 
ties. Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  heartily  favors 
the  plan,  does  not  look  lor  success.  The  tariff  will  staj  in  politics 
"because  it  is  the  best  asset  the  Republican  party  has  had."  it  be- 
lieves, and  while  Congress  may  consent  to  a  purely  advisory  com- 
mission, it  will  never  pay  any  heed  to  the  advice.  Congressman 
bow  lei.  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  told  the  Indianapolis  gathering  plainly 
that  the  House  and  Senate  would  no  more  "  v  ield  an  atom  ol  its 
pOW  er  or  prerogative  than  the  kings  and  feudal  Karons  of  England, 
unless  driven  to  do  so."  Wilbur  K.  Wakeman.  formerly  appl 
Of  the  port  of    New   York,  s.ivs  that  the  scheme  "seems  absolutely 

cei  tain  to  he  1  ejected  by  Congress,"  and  "can  not  possibly  materi- 
alize."   And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  speaking  oi  the 

"delusions"  Of   the  com  miss  ion   advocates,  tenia  1  ks  tb.it  Confess 
would  inevitably   provide  for   a  commission    in   harmony   with   its 

own  views,  so  nothing  would  he  gained. 
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CAN  OUR  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  JAPAN  LAST? 

ALTHO  tor  the  present  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  has  subsided 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  largely  through  the  energetic  inter- 
vention of  the  President,  it  is  maintained  l>\  a  writer  in  the  Tour 
du  Monde  <  Paris)  that  much  larger  issues  are  .it  stake  in  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  Powers.  Without  predicting  a  war,  this  writer 
thinks  that  commercial  competition  and  national  rivalry  must  strain 
relations  anil  at  some  future  clay  threaten  a  disruption  of  the  tie 
that  unites  the  two  Towers.  Speaking  of  this  tie  the  Tour du 
Monde  remarks  : 

"  Even  tho  the  closeness  of  this  alliance  appears  to  be  formidable, 
is  its  permanence  quite  assured  ?  There  exist  grave  causes  ol  dis- 
cord between  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  most  serious  of  their 
interests  appear  actually  to  conflict.  The  Americans  have  by  no 
means  given  up  the  idea  of  exploiting  a  large  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  and  of  asserting  their  preeminence  in  the  Pacific,  as  soon 
as  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  permits  them  rapidly  to 
transfer  their  rleets  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Now  in  both 
these  directions  they  will  find  an  obstacle  in  Japan." 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  \  ear  by  year  becoming  weaker 
and  less  influential  in  the  Far  East,  we  are  told,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts.     Of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  the  writer  adds  : 

"The  principal  one  is  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  and  shipbuilding 
within  the  territory  of  the  Union.  The  shipbuilder  in  Japan  has 
many  advantages  over  his  competitor  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  yellow  artizan  is  contented  with  32  cents  a  day.  the  Yankee 
workman  demands  S4  for  the  same  work.  On  board  ship  the  ad- 
vantages are  still  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese  shipowner,  who  pays 
his  sailors  from  $3  to  54  a  month,  while  the  American  seaman  ex- 
pects from  S15  to  S50." 

The  result  has  been  that,  altho  in  1896  the  Japanese  had  no  im- 
portant shipyard,   they   have   now   20.000  workmen  employed  in 


LABOR    JEALOUSY. 

The  stupid  American  laborers  would  not  allow  the  yellow  people 
to  tread  on  the  same  ground.  But  the  President  and  other  wise 
statesmen  would  not  permit  this  outrage. 

— Tokyo  Puck. 

building  ships,  and  their  merchant  marine  is  reckoned  at  1,100,000 
tons.  They  monopolize  one-half  of  the  Pacific  trade,  and  they  run 
two  important  steamships  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 
"Commercial  competition  is  a  natural  cause  of  future  conflicts  be- 
tween allied  nations." 

Another  cause  of  possible  collision  is    military.     The  United 


States  Navj   is  in  rapid  course  of  development.     The  naval  budget 
has  been  multiplied  sixfold  since  1SS7.      Put  : 

"The  Japanese  fleet  has  not  been  sleeping  since  the  triumph  of 
Tsushima.  She  has  200  war  ships  actually  in  commission,  22  more 
are  on  the  stocks,  and  she  possesses  live  perfectly  equipped  ar- 
senals." 

This  writer  concludes  with  the  following  optimistic  remarks  : 

"Commercial  competition  and  national  rivalry  exist,  but  at  the 
present  moment  may  seem  to  vanish  in  view  of  the  dangers  ol  a 


japan's  war  budget. 
"  If  I  don't  throw  these  overboard  the  boat  will  sink." 

— Am  s/eriia  miner. 

struggle  whose  results  would  enfeeble  conqueror  and  conquered 
alike.  But  will  it  be  always  so  ?  We  have  for  a  long  time  been 
accustomed  to  see  peace  intervening  between  countries  which 
seemed  clearly  destined  for  an  armed  struggle.  We  hope  that  this 
will  turnout  to  be  the  case  with  the  Yankees  and  the  Japs  and  that 
these  two  practical  peoples  will  consider  that  if  they  set  out  to  de- 
vour one  another  they  w'ill  simply  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
Powers  who  are  watching  them  with  an  attentive  eye,  always  ready 
to  pounce  upon  a  rich  inheritance." — Translation  7/iade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  PLAY  THAT  IS  STIRRING  ENGLAND 

THE  play  "An  Englishman's  Home,"  now  running  in  London, 
has  created  a  tremendous  sensation  which  is  attributed  less 
to  its  dramatic  value  (which  we  treat  in  another  article)  than  to 
its  grip  on  British  patriotism.  It  represents  what  might  hap- 
pen if  the  prediction  of  Lord  Roberts  were  to  come  true,  and 
England  were  to  be  suddenly  invaded.  The  picture  is  so  real- 
istic as,  in  the  words  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  "to  read  a 
terrible  lesson  to  British  unpreparedness."  The  play  represents  a 
British  household  whose  members  are  devoted  to  frivolous  pursuits, 
ridiculing  the  efforts  to  raise  an  efficient  army.  Suddenly  they 
wake  to  find  the  house  surrounded  by  invading  troops,  their  feeble 
defense  is  overcome,  and  the  head  of  the  house  is  shot  for  defend- 
ing his  own  home.  This  vivid  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vasion has  seemingly  "got  on  the  nerves"  of  the  British  amazingly. 
It  is  ranked  by  some  with  the  great  plays  and  books  that  have 
roused  nations  to  noble  and  heroic  deeds.  In  speaking  of  the  in- 
vaders pictured  in  the  drama  everybody  is  whispering — "  Germany." 
The  London  Times  represents  those  who  see  the  play  as  asking : 
"  Is  this  what  Lord  Roberts  means  when  he  talks  about  the 
danger  of  invasion  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that,  if  an  enemy  were  suddenly 
to  land,  he  and  we  should  behave  like  this? "     It  goes  on  : 

"Till  they  went  to  the  play,  they  had  read  with  languid  interest 
some  letters  and  articles  in  the  papers,  and  a  few  of  them  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  a  small  subscription  to  the  National  Service 
League.  But  while  some  had  inclined  to  side  with  Lord  Roberts, 
friends  at  home  probably  reminded  them  that  the  War  Office 
thought  differently.  ...  A  plain,  literal  presentation  of  the  facts 
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of  what  a  raid  might  mean  has  a  surprizing  effect,  not  so  much  on 
the  nerves  as  on  the  conscience.  It  may  be  ever  so  crude,  ever  so 
open  to  criticism',  but  it  hits  the  mark." 

'I  he  play  may  help  to  till  in  the  ranks  of  the  Territorial  Army, 
thinks  the  London  Daily  Clironiele,  which  continue-: 

"  In  one  respect  this  play  can  not  fail   to  do  good,  and  that  is  in 
its  biting  satire  on  the  absorption  of  so  many  ol  our  people  in 


lishmans  Home  '  are  neither  /Eschyluses  nor  Shakespeares.  Their 
object  was  good  ;  their  moral  sound  ;  but  that  is  not  an  excuse  for 
a  bad  play.  And  they  are  meddling  with  things  rather  too  high 
for  them.  This  sort  of  factitious  propagandism  upsets  itself.  We 
are  keen  conscriptionists,  as  every  one  knows,  but  we  doubt  - 
business  of  this  kind  helping  at  all.  It  is  cheapening  a 
national  movement." 


OHPHANS   PROM    REGGIO   ABuAKU   THE    "BAYEKN   " 

athletics.  This  obsession  of  athleticism  drew  the  anger  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  outburst  against  the  'flanneled  fools  *  and 
'muddied  Oafs' created  a  momentary  sensation  a  few  years  ago. 
.Mr.  Kipling's  criticism  was  somewhat  misdirected.  Cricket  and 
football  otter  the  means  of  a  tine  discipline  in  many  manly  quali- 
ties, and  the  cricketer  and  the  footballer  do  derive  some  solid  ad- 
vantages in  physique  and  character  from  the  combats  in  which 
they  engage.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  vast  crowds  of 
spectators  who  watch  their  exploits." 

To    The    Evening   Standard   (London),  on  the    contrary,    the 
"Englishman's  Home  "does  not  seem  likely  to  have 
any  such   moral  and  patriotic  effect,  and  this  paper 
dedans  ; 

"For  our  part  we  can  not  help  distrusting  this 
kind  of  impulse.  We  are  glad  the  play  has  been 
written  and  produced,  becusi  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  theater  to  drive  essential  truth  into 
thoughtless  minds.  We  hope  it  will  continue  to 
i  great  and  popular  success.  But  a  system  ol 
national  defense  founded  on  a  species  of  pothouse 
valor,  engendered  by  the  red-hot  emotion  of  a  spec- 
tacular moment  is  this  the  system  which  will  last  ? 
Can  sim  h  an  impulse  and  such  emotion  have  a  seri- 
ous and  permanent  value  ?  ...  If  any  real  reform 

ken  (and  we   have   our  own   scheme 

which  we  have  <  utlined  on  previous  occasions)  it 
must  be  undertaken  by  a  nation  purged  of  its  selfish 
indiff<  I  determined  manfully  to  set  its  own 

It  must  depend  on  a  well-consid- 
ered decision,  not  on  the  spur  ol  the  moment.     A 
■  n  thinking.     Item  not  usefullj 
do  more  than  th 


AMERICA  AT  THE   EARTHQUAKE 

"P*0  read  the  accounts  of  earthquake  reliet  at  Messina  as  given 
-*-  in  such  papers  as  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  one  would  believe 
that  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  scene  were  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  and  Ambassador 
Griscom  with  his  Committee  of  Succor.  The  personal  services  of 
the  Americans  seem  actually  to  have  been  more  highly  thought  of 
than  the  immensity  of  the  sum  subscribed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  London  'limes  explamed  the  fai  I 
that  American  munificence  so  far  overshadowed  the  contributions 
to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  by  reminding  its  readers  that  England 
had  Indian  famines  and  Indian  plagues  to  look  after.  The  Tri- 
biina  was  satisfied  with  saying  that  the  gift  of  America  really 
showed  the  '•.solidarity  of  Italy  with  the  United  States"  This 
"solidarity  "  was  also  proved  by  the  record  this  Roman  organ  gives 
of  the  generous  contributions  sent  from  Italo-Americans  of  every 
American  city.  But  special  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tribuna  to 
the  character  and  energy  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society. 
They  worked  "  without  excitement  and  without  fatigue."  .Nothing 
struck  the  Italian  newspaper  man  so  vividly  as  the  "generous  ac- 
tivity "of  these  men  and  women.  Their  "promptness."  and  the 
"simplicity  of  heart  and  sympathy  with  which  their  services  were 
rendered"  are  recorded  in  terms  of  sincere  gratitude. 

Nor  were  the  observers  less  affected  by  the  activity  of  Ambassa- 
dor Griscom,  "whose  intelligent  energy  was  magnificently  effect- 
ive." Mr.  Griscom,  we  are  told,  was  enabled  to  cruise  for  seven 
days  along  the  coast  of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  "  He  represented  the 
keen  desire  of  the  United  States  to  exhibit  sympathy  in  that  hour 
of  overwhelming  calamity."     The  Tribuna  declari 

"Mr.  Griscom  was  the  very  soul  and  ruling   spirit  of  the  Com- 


The  effe<  t  ot  tin,  startling  play  will  be  exactly 

n \  to  that  intended,  roundly  de<  Lues  The  Saturday  Review 
(London),  in  which  we  r< 

"  Patriotism  thing     whatevei  may  be 
thought  ot  c  ertain  in  inspiration  ol 
tture  or  .ot  it  is  seldot  «,  .,,,.  generally 
■  rel,  and  patrii  I  rue,  there  is  the 
'and'Henrj  \   ,'  but  th.  Rschylua  <>r  Shake- 
not  to  be  drawn  I  authoi  a  ol  'Ai   I 


AMI  RK    \\    R]  P  t  ROSS   STEAM]  R    'BAYl  R.N"    WcllnKl  I'  "11     REGGIO 
It  "  brous  ;  |  spot  where  death  had  si>re;ul  lamentation  and  horroi 

mittee  ol  Succor,  and  to  him  was  principally  due  the  self-sacrificing 
promptness  which  brought  comfort  and  assistance  to  points  ol  that 
scene  ol  desolation  where  they  were  least  expected.  His  sole  aim 
during  the  eight  days  of  his  cruise  and  land  travels  was  to  find  out 

the  spots  where  the  needs  ol  the  sullerei's  were  most  indent  and 
their  necessities  most  vital.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  we  bade 
his  ship  farewell  with  deep  emotion.  That  ship  brought  a  blessing 
to  ever]  spol  Where  death  had  spread  lamentation  and  horror." — 
Translation  wade  for  Tin     I  ITERARY    DIGEST. 
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VISIT  OF  EDWARD  THE  PEACEMAKER 

WHILE  London  is  being  roused  by  a  play  representing  a  Ger- 
man  invasion,  and  while  the  two  countries  are  feverishly 
building  Dreadnoughts  at  a  rate  that  seems  to  indicate  not  merely 
dread,  but  panic.  King  Edward  makes  a  state  \isit  to  Berlin  thai 

is  taken  by  all  the  newspapers 

as  intended  to  promote  peace 
and  iMiod-w  ill,  and  to  show  all 
the  world  that  Germany  and 
England  are  last  friends.  We 
fail  to  hr.d  in  these  papers, 
however,  any  news  of  a  cut  in 
the  naval  or  military  program 
of  either  Power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  editorials  that 
treat  of  the  peace  visit  seize 
the  opportunity  to  rehearse 
the  British  grievances  against 
Germany  and  the  German 
grievances  against  England. 
The  British  press  hope  Ger- 
many will  calm  its  fears  of 
being  "isolated"  or  "hemmed 
in,"  but  the  London  Times,  in 
its  peace  editorial,  warns  the 
Germans  to  take  notice  that 
while  "the  Powers  have  no 
desire  to  isolate  Germany, 
they  are  also  resolved  to  pre- 
ambassador  gris<  om,  vent    her  from    isolating  any 

Who  " was  the  very  soul  and  ruling        one."  or    of   "claiming    hege- 

spirit  of  the  Committee  of  Succor.'  in        mony#»    The other  powers  are 

the  earthquake  region. 

determined   to  prevent  this  as 

threatening  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Pall  Mai!  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) thinks  that  no  royal  visits  can  lessen  two  dangers  which 
threaten  England,  "the  persistent  and  unjustifiable  increase  of 
German  naval  armaments  "  and  Germany's  "restless  nervosity  and 
querulousness  "  when  she  observes  England's  relations  with  the 
other  Powers. 

The  point  of  view  taken  by  the  laboring  and  proletariat  classes 
is  best  exprest  in  Lloyd's  II  'eekly  News  (London),  in  which  occurs 
the  following  comment : 

"With  a  firm  foundation  of  personal  regard  and  friendship  to 
build  upon.  King  Edward  and  the  Kaiser  will,  one  may  hope,  add 
something  to  the  chances  of  that  peace  we  believe  both  so  earnest- 
ly desire. 

"Germany,  even  more  than  Great  Britain,  is  in  need  of  ease- 
ment of  the  financial  strain  of  preparedness  for  war.  We  need 
as  much  as  Germany  opportunity  for  industrial  and  social  legisla- 
tion and  diplomacy.  And  the  King's  visit  will  undoubtedly  do 
something  to  make  these  things  possible." 

The  way  in  which  the  German  Government  regards  the  visit  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  official 
organ  of  Prince  von  Buelow.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  astute  and  eloquent  Chancellor  himself  when  we  read  in 
its  comment  on  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Berlin  that 
"there  is  no  sentimentality  in  politics"  and  that  "a  patriotic  policy 
is  that  which  a  state  adopts  in  pursuing  such  a  political  course  as 
best  serves  its  own  interests."  It  is  on  this  line,  and  on  this  line 
only,  that  "in  a  friendly  state  of  relations  between  two  peoples  lies 
the  best  security  for  the  general  peace."  As  there  are  now  "no 
actual  political  misunderstandings,  whether  general  or  particular, 
between  the  two  governments."  both  nations  may  indulge  "sincere 
and  tranquil  satisfaction  over  the  happy  auspices  with  which  the 
royal  visit  takes  place." 

TJie  Standard    (I  ondon)    tliaiks     the    Chancellor  has  spoken 


through  his  mouthpiece  well  and  truly,  and  that  while  the  main 
importance  of  the  visit  lies  in  its  "purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the 
world  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  governments  ami 

peoples  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Germany,"  at  the  same  time  the  two 
countries  are  really  competing  with  each  other  in  the  building  of 
war-vessels.     To  quote  further: 

"There  is  no  excuse  on  either  side  for  imputing  a. sinister  method 
or  mischievous  counsels  to  the  other.  Bui  there  is  nor  will  any 
good  be  done  by  disguising  it — a  fundamental  reason  why  mutual 
understanding  can  nol  .11  once  ripen  into  friendship.  No  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained  by  ignoring  the  fact  that  Germany  is  building, 
year  by  year,  against  the  British  Navy.  We  do  not  call  on  our 
neighbors  to  halt  in  their  preparations— that  would  be  a  casus 
belli,  and  this  country,  from  mere  motives  of  strategic  policy,  will 
never  provoke  a  war.  Again,  we  do  not  complain  becarse  the 
annual  charge  on  the  estimates  has  to  mount  steadily  upward. 
That  would  be  unmanly.     On  the  contrary,  we  accept  the  situation." 

The  other  German  papers  do  not  by  any  means  confine  them- 
selves to  the  diplomatic  commonplaces  of  the  official  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung,  and  the  Kaiser's  favorite  Berlin  daily,  the  Tageblatt, 
observes  that  "the  acts  of  England's  policy  in  the  future  will  con- 
tribute more  to  dispel  distrust  than  any  fine  words  now  spoken  on 
either  side."  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  "  the  Germanophobes 
of  Great  Britain  will  immediately  be  put  to  silence  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  royal  visitors,"  remarks  the  Conservative  Berliner 
Neueste  Zeitung.  "All  the  efforts  made  by  Germany  to  produce 
friendly  relations  with  England,"  bitterly  exclaims  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  (Berlin),  "remain  and  are  likely  to  remain,  as  they 
have  ever  remained,  unsuccessful."  The  Reidisbote{  Berlin)  speaks 
more  specifically  when  it  says,  "We  can  not  get  over  the  fact  that 
the  mustering  of  a  formidable  fleet  in  the  North  fails  to  make  a 
peaceable  impression  on  Germany." 

In  a  far  more  just  and  judicial  tone  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) observes,  in  discussing  the  significance  of  the  royal  visit : 

"Attractive  as  would  be  the  prospect  of  a  complete  understand- 
ing between  Germany  and  England,  it  would  be  silly  to  mistake 
aspirations  for  facts.  For  a  long  time  utterances  have  reached  us 
from  England  which  aroused  no  very  agreeable  feelings  in  Ger- 
many. For  months  Germany  has  been  the  butt  of  malicious  attacks 
in  the  press,  the  policy  of  Germany  has  been  criticized  with  mean 
suspiciousness  and  this  especially  since  the  rise  of    the  Balkan 


AMERICAN    RED-CROSS    NURSES 

In  front  of  the  Reggio  barracks,  where  790  soldiers  were  killed. 

imbroglio.  The  presence  of  the  King  of  England  in  Berlin  may 
tend  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  misunderstanding,  but  this  fact 
would  strike  us  as  a  little  more  credible  if  the  announcement  and 
chronicle  of  the  visit  had  been  made  with  greater  enthusiasm  by 
the  British  press." — Translations  made  for  Tut-;  LITERARY 
Digest. 
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TO   MAKE  THE   FILIPINO  WORK 

TH  E  Filipino  win.  owns  a  banana-patch  that  lie  can  live  on  will 
not  work.  When  the  tax-gatherer  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment comes  round,  he  is  not  to  be 
found  at  home,  declares  the  Hong- 
kong Telegraph.  His  "crowning 
defect "  is  thai  "  he  refuses  to  he  dis- 
turbed from  the  sloth  and  laziness 
which  are  ingrained  in  his  nature." 
How  can  he  be  induced  to  recognize 
the  dignity  as  well  as  the  advantages 
<>t  labor?     The  writer  asks  : 

"Is  the  problem  insoluble;  is  it 
beyond  the  power  of  the  American 
Government  to  induce  the  new  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  they  would 
personally  derive  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  islands  ?  " 

He  proceeds  to  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  the   English  in  the  Malay 

Stales.  They  succeeded  in  making 
the  Malays  industrious  by  importing 
Chinese  to  set  them  an  example  of 
industry  and  to  compete  with  them. 
This  remarkable  experience  of  the 
English  Government  in  solving  a 
parallel  problem  is  thus  described  : 

"There,  from  the  sultans  down- 
ward, the  meaning  of  work  was  un- 
known :  in  fact  it  was  considered  a 
degrading  spectacle  to  witness  a 
man,  presumably  sane  and  respon- 
sible for  his  actions,  voluntarily  as- 
sisting his  female  dependents  in  the 
fields,  and  no  man  with  a  kriss  or  a 
spe.ir  allowed  the  idea  to  cross  his 

mind.      Yet  to-day   the  Malays   are   workers   in   the   best   sense   of 
the  word.      They  are  industrious  and.  in  their  own    fashion,  enter- 


The  Philippine  Commission  remarks  in  its  report  tli.it  "what- 
ever other  good  qualities  the  Filipino  may  have,  industry  and  do- 
cility are  qualities  which  his  warmest  admirers  do  not  claim  to  par 
ticularly  characterize  him." 


prising.   .   .   .    Now   we  come  to  the    point   why   (beat   Britain  SO 

successfully  managed  to  bring  the  Malays  to  understand  that  they 

had  everything  to  gain  by  labor. 

"Chinese  by   the  hundred  and   the  thousand  were  imported    to 

open   up  the  mines,  to  work   in   the  engineering  yards,    to    plant 

paddy   and   tapioca. 

"The  Chinese  were  paid  reason- 
able wag< 

"Some  of  them  prospered  and 
launched  out  on  their  own  account, 
became  towkays  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  society. 

"The  force  of  example  and  the 
evidence  of  what  could  be  gained 
by  imitating  the  Chinese  miracu- 
lously did  what  no  corvee  s\stem 
could  have  done  :  it  induced  the 
Malays  to  recognize  that  labor,  and 
hard  labor  at  that,  had  its  com- 
pensations, and  the  average  Malay 
to-day  is  a  worker  and  i 
dreamer." 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  remove  the  "in- 
surmountable barrier"  which  they 
have  erected  against  the  imitation 
of  this  British  precedent  and  thus 
render  the  Filipino  industrious,  en- 
terprising, and  prosperous.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  American  Government  have 
erected  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  Chinese  labor. 

"They  have  excluded  the  very 
people  who  would  have  opened  the 
eves  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  labor. 

"When  the  Government  relaxes  the 
restrictions  and  admits  the  Chi- 
nese agricultural  laborer  to  offer 
an  example  of  what  patience  and  in- 
dustry can  achieve,  then,  perhaps, 
the  problem  of  work  as  the  real  panacea  of  the  Philippines  may 

be  solved." 


I.AHOKI-.K.s 
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PITTSBURG'S  $3,000,000  YEAR   OF 
TYPHOID 

AN  effort  has  been  made,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  l'a.,  to  sum 
up,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  actual  cost  to  the  community 
ol  a  single  preventable  disease  -typhoid  (ever.  This  was  done  by 
personal  investigation  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Pittsburg  Sur- 
vey," recently  treated  in  our  pages.  To  Charities  ami  the  Com- 
mons <  New  York),  Frank  E.  Wing,  associate  director  of  thesurvey, 
contributes  an  article  on  the  economic  cost  of  this  disease  to  Pitts- 
burg  in  which  he  puts  the  cost  of  one  year's  typhoid  at  more  than 
J3.000.000.  Mr.  Wing  informs  us  that  the  period  covered  by  the 
investigation  was  the  year  ending  June  30,  1007.  An  analysis 
shows  that  there  weir  either  reported  to  the  Pittsburg  Bureau  of 
Health,  or  known  to  the  investigator,  a  total  of  1,029 typhoid  cases 
in  six  wards  within  the  one  year  studied.  These  cases  occurred 
in  S44  families,  of  which,  live  months  after  the  clo.se  of  this  year 
period,  but  338  could  he  located,  the  remainder  having  either 
moved  out  of  the  State  or  been  lost  track  of.  Mr.  Wing  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"There  were  2,045  individuals  in  these  338  families,  or  an  aver- 
age of  6.4  persons  per  family.  Of  this  number,  44S  individuals. 
or  22  per  cent.,  had  typhoid  fever  within  the  year.  Out  of  these 
44S  cases,  there  were  26  deaths  and  422  recoveries,  an  exceptionally 
low  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases. 

"Of  the  448  patients.  187  were  wage-earners,  contributing  all  or 
part  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  income.  As  a  result  of  their 
illness,  these  187  wage-earners  lost  1,901  weeks'  work,  or  36.6  years. 
This  averaged  over  ten  weeks  per  patient,  and  represented  an 
actual  loss  in  wages  of  52  ^.S73- 15-  In  addition,  other  wage-earners 
lost  322  weeks'  work  while  caring  for  patients,  thereby  losing  $3,- 
326.50  in  wages,  and  bringing  the  total  of  wages  lost  to  $26,899.65. 

"The  other  large  item  of  cost  is  that  of  expense  for  care  and 
treatment  of  patients.  Ninety  cases  were  treated  in  hospitals  for 
all  or  part  of  the  time,  as  pay  patients,  half-charity,  or  full  charity 
cases.  To  meet  these  hospital  expenses.  $2,332  was  paid  to  hos- 
pitals by  full-pay  patients  themselves,  and  $1,834.50  was  paid  the 


the  money    paid  to  hospitals  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance, 
presumably  another  $1,800. 

" The  expenses  of  the  remaining  358  patients  cared  for  in  their 
homes  amounted  to  $12,889.90  for  doctors'  bills,  $1,965.50  for 
nurses,    $2,640.60   for  medicines    and   drugs;    $i,Sio.  10    for  milk, 

$629.20    for   ice,   $861.50 

for  servants  made  neces- 
sary by  the  illness  of 
those  naturally  caring  for 
the  home,  and  $1,204.45 
for  other  expenses,  of 
which  the  largest  single 
item  was  the  cost  of  a 
trip  to  Colorado  and  re- 
turn at  the  doctor's  or- 
ders, for  a  patient  threat- 
ened with  tuberculosis 
The  total  of  these  ex- 
penses was  $22,000.35." 

With  regard  to  the  fu- 
neral expenses  of  the 
26  patients  who  died, 
amounting  to  $3,186.00, 
their  inclusion  in  the  ac- 
count seems  somewhat 
doubtful,  since  sooner  or 
later  these  expenses  must 
inevitably  have  been  met. 
Considering,  however, 
that  they  were  premature, 
and  were  directly  chargeable  to  typhoid  fever,  it  seemed  fair  to 
include  them,  and  the  grand  total  loss  in  wages  and  expenses  thus 
calculated  was  $56,252.50.     To  quote  again  : 

"Further  analysis  shows  that  the  average  loss  in  wages  per 
patient  among  the  187  wage-earners  was  $126;  that  the  average 
cost  per  patient  in  loss  of  wages  and  expenses  for  the  446  patients 
was  $128 ;  and  that  the  average  cost  in  loss  of  wages  and  expenses 
for  each  typhoid  death  among  the  448  cases  was  $2,164. 

"Consider  the  losses  in  these  wards  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  city  as  a  whole. 

"There  were  5,421  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Greater 
Pittsburg  in  1907.  If  the  cost  to  each  patient  was  $128, 
typhoid  fever  cost  the  city  that  year  $693,888  in  ex- 
penses and  loss  of  wages  alone.  There  were  622  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  in  Greater  Pittsburg  during  the 
same  period.  If  we  put  the  value  of  these  lives  lost  at 
so  Iowa  figure  as  $4,000,  an  additional  lossot  $2,448,000 
was  sustained.  Or  in  round  numbers  $3,142,000  was 
the  minimum  economic  loss  to  the  community  of  Great- 
er Pittsburg,  due  to  typhoid  fever  alone  in  the  year 
1907.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  in  view  of  recent 
values  placed  on  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  The  two- 
and-a-half-million-dollar  death  item  might  be  doubled 
without  overstating  the  case." 


MR.    FRANK    E.    WING, 

Who  puts  Pittsburg's  loss  by  typhoid  fever  in  a 
form  to  appeal  to  a  commercial  community. 
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CLIMATE  AND  RACE— The  action  of  climate  on  the 
organism  is  more  important,  says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  January  2),  than  is  generally  thought. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 


hospitals  by  either  individuals  or  charitable  organizations  for  the 
care  of  half-pay  patients,  making  the  total  cost  of  caring  for  60 
hospital  patients  $4, 166.50.  This  is  an  understatement,  because  it 
omits  the  contribution  of  the  hospitals  themselves  to  the  care  of 
half-charity  and  full-charity  patients.  If  figures  were  available, 
there  should  be  added  the  amount  represented  by  the  difference  in 


"Climates  are  divided  by  Sardou  into  sunny  or  stim- 
ulating climates  and  foggy  or  moderate  climates.  The 
former  are  climates  of  the  heights,  the  latter  of  the 
plains.  The  continued  action  of  a  climate  on  several 
generations  may  modify  the  characteristics  of  a  race. 
Individual  reactions  vary  according  to  cases.  A  subject 
whose  organism  is  sluggish  is  more  or  less  injuriously  affected  on 
his  arrival  in  a  stimulating  climate.  To  avoid  too  sudden  changes 
it  is  best  to  proceed  by  easy  stages.  Neutral  seasons—  autumn 
and  winter — should  preferably  be  chosen.  .  .  .  Except  in  rare 
cases  of  intolerance,  the  invalid  easily  adapts  himself  to  the  new 
environment." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest; 


THE    LITERARY     DIGES1 


[February  27. 


A  FOLDING   BARRACK 

ALL  the  jests  about  flats  so  cramped  as  to  necessitate  folding 
mantelpieces  with  folding  match-safes  are  excelled  by  the 
reality  in  the  folding  barrack  or  portable  bivouac  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  German  Army.  Here  a  practicable  house  a  hundred 
feet  long,  with  accommodations  for  troops,  officers'  quarters, 
kitchen,  and  a  tall  observation-tower,  together  with  all  necessary 
furniture,  folds  up  into  such  small  compass  that  it  is  easily  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Says  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  16)  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  device  : 

"  During  the  march  it  is  a  very  light,  ordinary  carriage,  which  is 
easily  drawn  by  two  horses.  But  in  camp,  owing  to  its  ingenious 
construction,  it  unfolds  and  lengthens  like  an  accordion.  It  is 
then  25  meters  [S2  feet]  long,  and  becomes  a  small  house,  with 
sleeping-places  for  troops,  a  cabin  for  an  officer,  camp  kitchen, 
and  even  an  observation-tower  that  may  be  used  also  as  a  wireless- 
telegraph  station. 

"It  is  very  simply  operated.  During  the  march  the  front  and 
rear  axletrees  are  joined  by  two  levers  ending  in  anchors.  The 
jointed  parallelograms  of  steel  tubing,  which,  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  sides  and  root,  fold  together  and  the  whole  presents  the  ap- 


improvised  hospital  with  a  considerable  number  of  beds.' 
lation  made  for  'I'm:    LITERARY    DlGBST. 


Trans- 


THE    PORTABLE    BIVOUAC. 

1   Vehicle  extended  with  tower  raised ;  2,  skeleton  of  structure;  3,  plan  of  compartment ;  4, detail 

of  Jointing;  5,  structure  folded ;  6,  vehicle  on  the  road  ;  7,  view  of  interior. 


pearance  of  a  modest  covered  dray.  Reaching  the  encampment, 
the  driver  disengages  the  front  axletrce  by  raising  the  two  levers, 
which  he  then  dropstoearth;  their  hooks  become  fixt  in  the  ground 

and  hold  the  real  OJ   the  vehicle  firm.      The  horses  are  then  driven 

forward;  the  carriage  lengthens  oul  and  becomes  a  barrack.  It  is 
two  stories  high  and  has  twelve  compartments  for  soldiers.  He- 
sides  these,  there  are  quarters  for  one  office) ,  an  a  sergeant, 

with  desk,  and  at  the  end  a  camp  kitchen  with  stoi  e closet.      This 

tie  1  amp  is  also  provided  with  furniture    beds,  tables,  etc. 
arranged  to  ingeniously  that,  while  the  carriage  is  folded  u>- 
gether,  they  all  shut  up  automatically.    The  officers1  quarters  are 
really  quite  luxurious,  containing  a  wash-stand,  bureau,  minor. 
1  i<   light,  1 
"  The  figures  show,  al  one  end  .  1  the  carriage,  the  extensible  ob- 
servation towei  ;  ll  MM'  lies  .1  heighi  ol  ;o  meters  [98  feet]  and  has 

a  sheltered  ]  1l.1t  lor  m  t  liat  <  omni';  1. :.  ates  w  it  h  the  Carriage  by  an  elc- 

\ .hoi .  operated  by  the  mi 
"  Such  a  devici  ited  to  render  great  service  in  the 

field,  especiallj  ible  hospil.il.      It  may  run  up  close  to  the 

line  of  battle  and  collect  without  delay,  caring  for 

and  saving  those  who  (  ould  not  Burvive  a  long  journey. 

"  Finally,  even  in  time  ol  1  as  this  maj  often 

be  oi  great  use;  when  great  1  tta  rrophes,  such  as  fires  01  earth 
quakes,  have  numerous  victims,  we  havi  our  disposal  an 


FORESTRY   DECLARED   A   FARCE 

"  I  "'HAT   tor  est -preservation   has  become  a  farce  and  forestry  a 
■*■        ridiculous  occupation  are  propositions  laid  down  by  Engi- 
neering-Contracting (New  York,  February  3).     This  interesting 

attitude  the  writer  justifies  by  asserting  that  the  employment  ol  re 
enforced  concrete  has  now  been  carried  so  far,  and  has  become 
so  popular,  that  the  demand  for  lumber  as  a  constructive  material 
is  not  likely  to  persist  for  many  years.      He  says  ; 

"Amid  all  this  illogical  agitation  for  forest  preservation  it  is 
well  to  turn  an  eye  toward  the  timber  of  the  future — 'concrete  lum- 
ber,' as  it  has  been  aptly  called.  While  engineers  are  well  aware 
that  concrete,  reenforced  with  steel,  is  better  than  timber  and  can 
be  used  in  its  place  for  all  kinds  of  construction,  the  public  lags 
behind  in  knowledge  and  listens  seriously  to  the  demands  of  gov- 
ernment foresters  for  the  setting  aside  of  huge  domains  as  'forest 
reserves.'  Already  great  areas  in  the  mountain  States  and  among 
the  coast  counties  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  reserved 
from  private  ownership,  because  of  the  cry  for  forest  preservation. 
A  few  years  hence  the  folly  of  this  action  will  be- 
come apparent,  for  much  of  the  land  thus  reserved 
can  be  used  far  more  profitably  for  raising  fruit  than 
for  raising  timber.  What  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  this  fact  ?  Not  argument  and  oratory, 
but  the  silent  logic  of  'concrete  lumber'  and  struc- 
tures built  of  Portland  cement. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  begun  th< 
tematic  raising  of  timber  for  cross-ties,  but  long  be- 
fore that  timber  reaches  maturity  it  will  be  useless 
for  the  purpose.  Cross-ties  of  reenforced  concrete 
are  as  certain  to  replace  timber  ties  as  cement  side- 
walks have  replaced  those  of  wood. 

"Already  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  States  are 
'growing'  their  own  fence-posts,  not  by  planting 
acorns,  but  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  into  molds.  Hollow  telegraph-poles  of 
reenforced  concrete  are  common  in  France,  and  con- 
crete piles  are  finding  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
every  year. 

"  In  Italy  barges  and  scows  of  reenforced  concrete 
have  been  used  with  pronounced  SUCC 

"  Fire-proof  buildings  of  concrete  are  now  so  nu- 
merous as  to  excite  no  attention  when  erected  even 
in  the  smaller  cities,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  cottages,  as  well  as  more  pretentious 
dences,  will  be  built  of  this  stone  lumber.  It  may 
be  that  Edison's  plan  of  erecting  steel  molds  and 
'pouring'  a  concrete  house  in  a  day  will  be  found 
practicable,  altho  it  is  likely  that  other  forms  of  construction  will 
prove  more  economic  for  all  smaller  buildings.  The  plastering 
of  cement  mortar  onto  expanded  metal  or  wire  mesh  is  quite  apt 
to  be  the  most  economic  method  of  building  the  walls  of  small 
houses  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  it  may  be  found  preferable  to 
erect  slabs  ol  re  .d  "concrete  lumber,'  made  in  a  central  yard  and 
transported  to  the  site  ready  for  use. 

"Certain  it  now  is  that  enough  has  been  accomplished  with  ic 
enforced  concrete  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  forests  will  soon  bi- 
as little  needed    for  building   purposes   as   bull. does   loi    carriage- 

robes  or  deer  for  dinners. 

"We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  prehistoric  man  as  be 
longing  to  the  'stone  age,'  but  the  real  stone  age  is  only  just 
beginning.  This  marvelous  artificial  stone  called  reenforced  con 
■  mi,  has  all  the  essential  properties  of  timber,  except  combustibil- 
ity.   Neither  the  tierce  combustion  ol  lire  nor  the  slow  combustion  ol 

rot  affects  it.  With  the  strength  oi  steel  and  the  durability  of  gran 
ite,  reenforced  concrete  has  alread)  wrought  wonders,  but  the  won- 
ders oi  yesterday  will  become  the  commonplaces  <>i  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  in  its  turn,  will  disclose  new  uses  i"i  this  remarkable 

building  material   formed   of  steel  buried    in    stone.       Thus  are  the 

ancient 'age  of  stone  '  and  the  modern  'age  ol  iron'  combined. 
making  the  new  age  ol  reenforced  concrete,  or  'steelcrete,' asit 

has  been  not  inaptly  called." 
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BLUEBOTTLE    Kh     TURNING 
A     REVOLVING    \\  HI   II. 


II  V     WALKING     UP 

Kl  \i>l.\  1NG    will  I  L. 


EATING       MONEY       l-ROM       A 
HELD  IN    THE    HAND. 


THE   FLY'S  START  AS  A  CIRCUS-PERFORMER. 


BALANCING  A  CORK  HA  I  I 
i  ii  IN  WHICH  ANOTHER  FL1  IS 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME  PRESERV- 
ING ITS  BALANCE. 


PHYSICAL  ENERGY  OF  THE  HOUSE-FLY 

UNDER  this  heading,  some  interesting  photographs  made  in 
England  by  Frank  P.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Queckett 
Microscopical  Club,  are  presented  and  described  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York.  February  6).  The  insects  and  their  move- 
ments were  photographed  by  Mr.  Smith  on  moving-picture  films 
and  exhibited  to  the  Oueckett  Club.  The  accompanying  half-tones 
show,  of  course,  only  typical  attitudes  of  the  insect.  To  quote 
from  the  account  : 

"Altho  Mr.  Smith  makes  no  claim  to  being  able  to  train  the 
domestic  fly,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  has  succeeded,  as  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  testify,  in  causing  it  to  accomplish  some 
curious  evolutions — a  result  due  not  so  much  to  any  development 
of  intelligence  as  to  the  deception  of  the  insect.  The  flies  used 
for  the  purpose  of  chronophotographic  investigation  were  especially 
bred  and  reared  to  secure  large,  clean,  newly  emerged  insects. 

"  Flies  and  kindred  insects  are  equipped  with  a  highly  developed 
breathing-apparatus.  Instead  of  depending  upon  a  single  tracheal 
tube,  as  do  human  beings  and  animals,  for  the  inhalation  of  air. 
these  insects  are  provided  with  a  complex  network  of  passages  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  outcome  of  this  arrangement 
is  a  very  rapid  oxygenation  of  the  blood  fluid,  with  an  attendant 
enormous  development  of  physical  energy. 

"To  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  development,  a  series  of 
popular  photographs  were  secured,  some  of  which  are  of  a  humor- 
ous character.  The  species  illustrated  is  the  familiar  domestic 
bluebottle,  which,  because  of  its  size,  is  more  particularly  suited 
to  the  purpose.  In  one  case  the  fly  is  seen  lying  on  its  back  or 
seated  in  a  diminutive  chair,  supported  or  held  in  position  by  a 
thin  band  of  silk  passed  round  its  waist.  In  this  position  it  held 
and  played,  or  juggled,  with  a  number  of  articles  of  relatively  large 
size,  such  as  small  dumb-bells  and  weights,  or  nursed  a  smaller  fly 
without  any  apparent  effort.  A  certain  degree  of  restraint  was 
imposed,  but  in  the  case  of  revolving  the  small  wheel,  the  insect 
was  allowed  complete  freedom.  In  order  to  revolve  the  wheel, 
the  fly  was  made  to  try  to  walk  along  its  periphery.  An  ingenious 
device  was  prepared,  the  object  being  to  cause  it  to  desist  from  its 
natural  inclination  to  fly,  and  to  induce  it  to  walk  up  the  side  of 
the  wheel.  A  dark  box  was  fitted  with  a  small  door  of  very  thin 
glass  attached  to  an  escapement  similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum 
clock.  When  the  fly  was  first  imprisoned  in  the  box,  it  instantly 
attempted  to  effect  an  escape  through  the  glass  door  with  a  frantic- 
buzz.  Every  time  it  struck  the  glass  it  received  a  slight  tap  on 
the  head  from  the  escapement.  At  rirst  such  results  only  increased 
its  fury,  but  in  a  short  while,  owing  to  the  continued  tappings  upon 
its  head,  it  would  become  more  tractable.  Finally,  instead  of 
attempting  to  escape  by  flying,  it  would  make  an  effort  to  achieve 
its  object  by  walking  up  the  wheel.  While  in  this  tractable  con- 
dition the  photographs  were  secured.  The  entomologist,  however, 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  incar- 
ceration in  the  box,  since  very  often  a  fly  that  had  been  under  in- 
struction for  several  days,  upon  removal  to  the  wheel  outside  im- 
mediately took  advantage  of  its  liberty  and  flew  away. 

"In  another  instance  the  fly  is  shown  lying  on  its  back  support- 


ing and  turning  or  juggling  a  ball  three  or  four  times  its  bulk,  upon 
the  upper  side  of  which  is  another  fly,  which  also  maintains  its 
balance  upon  the  moving  spherical  surface.  This  action,  as  well 
as  that  of  turning  the  wheel,  Mr.  Smith  attributes  to  the  insect's 
illusion  that  it  is  really  walking  upon  a  fixt  surface.  In  another 
instance  the  fly  is  shown  merely  balancing  a  cork  ball.  It  is 
noticeable  in  these  various  accomplishments  that  the  fly  brings  its 
wonderful  proboscis  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and 
partially  of  preserving  the  balances  of  the  various  moving 
substances." 

COMPULSORY  SAFETY  AT  SEA 

ITTLE  by  little  the  protection  of  the  land  has  been  thrown 
-1— '  about  passengers  at  sea,  by  making  it  compulsory  for  owners 
of  vessels  to  equip  them  with  certain  safety-devices.  Yet  statutory 
provision  always  lags  behind  invention  and  to-day  the  provision  of 
numerous  pieces  of  apparatus  is  wholly  voluntary.  The  Republic 
disaster  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  public  demand  that  the 
use  of  wireless  telegraphy  be  made  compulsory  on  ocean-going 
passenger  steamers,  or  on  all  those  whose  trips  exceed  in  length  a 
stated  number  of  miles.  It  is  noted  editorially  by  Tlie  Marine 
Review  (Cleveland,  February  4)  that  other  devices  might  well  be 
included  in  this  provision,  notably  those  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  fires  at  sea.     Says  this  paper: 

"Those  in  close  touch  with  ships  and  shipping  are  aware  that 
hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  the  'wireless  '  does  not  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  getting  assistance  for  some  helpless  craft,  and  so  fully 
appreciate  its  usefulness.  It  is  only  when  some  such  disaster  as 
the  collision  between  the  liners  Republic  and  Florida  occurs  prac- 
tically in  our  waters,  however,  that  those  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mariners'  life  awaken  to  what — in  justice  to  all  concerned 
— are  absolute  necessities  in  the  equipment  of  the  modern  passen- 
ger vessel. 

"It  is  appalling"  to  think  that  there  are  transatlantic  steamship 
owners  not  sufficiently  progressive,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  have  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  installed  on  their  vessels,  and  that  these  vessels, 
with  about  one  thousand  souls  aboard,  when  out  of  the  range  of 
vision  of  passing  craft  belonging  to  more  progressive  owners,  have 
a  slim  chance  of  obtaining  any  assistance  they  may  urgently  need. 
The  loss  of  the  Republic,  one  of  the  transatlantic  ferry's  finest, 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  non-'wireless'  vessel,  under  certain 
conditions,  is  a  menace  to  modern  navigation  in  the  steamship 
route. 

"To  say  that  passenger  vessels  were  considered  a  triumph  of  the 
shipbuilder's  and  navigator's  art  ten  years  ago,  before  the  Marconi 
wireless  came  into  force  on  the  Atlantic,  is  to  make  a  mighty  poor 
excuse  for  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Steamships 
were  considered  the  acme  of  safety  before  such  improvements  as 
water-tight  bulkheads,  double  bottom,  twin  screws,  etc.,  were 
known  in  the  shipyard.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  competition 
is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  installation  of  each  device 
conceded  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
at  sea.  The  intending  passenger  these  days,  when  purchasing  his 
ticket,  seldom  fails  to  make  some  inquiries  along  this  line,  with 
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the  result  that  the  company   owning   the  best    equipped  v< 
usually  gets  his  patrol 

"The  introduction  within  the  past  few  years  of  submarine 
naling-apparatus  has   done  much  to  lighten  the  burden  resting  on 
the   shoulders   of   the   n.r.  Many  accidents  due  to 

ave  been  averted,  and  many  hours  -formerly  spent  in  en- 
deavoring to  '  pick  up  '  a 
lightship  or  oilier  point — 
saved  by  the  use  of  this 
devii 

A  clause  in  the  latest 
Regulations  of  the  Steam- 
boat    Inspection   Service 

practically      forces      the 
shipbuilder    and    owner. 

we  are  told,  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are 
commendable  boat  -hand- 
ling devices  on  the  market 
and  that  launching-appa- 
ratus  will  have  to  be  rapid 
and  safe — a  time  limit 
being  i;iven.  Such  a 
rule,  the  writer  thinks, 
was  really  unnecessary 
in  the  case  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  owners.  Com- 
pulsory boat  drill  at  sea 
has  done  much  to  allay 
fear,  and,  when  boats  are 
fitted  witii  apparatus  for  rapid  and  safe  handling,  the  passenger.-/ 
confidence  is  still  further  augmented. 

Another  danger  of  the  sea  is  also  inadequately  provided  for  in 
many  ships  that  seem  up  to  date,  and  to  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  passengers  thoughtlessly  entrust  their  lives.  This  is  the 
danger  from  tire.     Says  the  writer  on  this  point : 

"  There  are  several  systems  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  aboard  ship, 
but  how  many  vessels  are  equipped  with  a  device  which  will  un- 
failingly announce  the  presence  of  tire  in  its  incipiency  ?  How 
much  longer  has  the  ship  master  to  depend  on  the  keen  sense  of 
smell  or  sight  of  the  various  members  of  his  crew  to  detect  the 
smoldering  blaze?  A  recent  fire  aboard  ship  was  discovered  through 
smoke  being  observed  rolling  from  a  hatch.  In  fighting  the  fire 
the  master  and  mate  of  the  vessel  were  overcome,  the  tire  itself 
being  extinguished  only  after  many  hours  of  strenuous  effort  on 
. t  t  of  the  crew.  This  was  a  tire  which,  according  to  report. 
must  have  been  smoldering  some  considerable  time.  Fire  at  sea 
is  one  "i  the  few  things  which  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  sailor. 
present  in  use  aboard  ship  which  not  only  an- 


adoption  of  the  devices  above  mentioned.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  so  far  as  the  vessels  of  our  merchant 
marine  are  concerned,  the  best  of  equipment  will  be  none  too 
| 
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the  freight  or  other  compartments, 
but  will  give  warning  ol  a  rise  in  temperature  in  these  compartments 
and  s.»  prevent  lity  ol  .i\i  outbreak.    We  have  read  let- 

ters written  by  masters,  mates,  an<  t,  commending  these 

de\  i'  i  ...aid  ship  when  the  de\  i.  e 

was  the  me. his  ol    Bavlng  the   \'  JSel    and  lives  <>t    the  <  lew.       Is  the 

day  to  come  when  nhipowners  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  some 

such  I  .  depend  on  the  pluck  and 

endurance  ol  the  masters  and  crews  ol  Is  to  extinguish 

any  conflagration  win.  h  may  break  fort 
a The  adoption  ol  the  wireless  should  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
■  the  shipowner.     Neither,  foi  that   matter,  should  the 


TO  BORE  SQUARE  HOLES 

\  THREE-CORN  ERED  drill  that  bores  square  holes  is  de- 
-  *■  scribed  in  Tlie  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  February). 
This  device,  which  is  a  German  invention,  may  be  used  on  any 
ordinary  lathe,  drill-press,  or  milling  machine,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
mechanical  wonder.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"That  it  will  have  a  wide  field  of  application  is  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  great  number  of  square  holes  employed  in  wood- 
working, stone-working,  and  metal-working.  Ordinarily,  these 
holes  are  first  bored  round  and  then  worked  out  square,  either  by 
laborious  hand-work  with  a  chisel  and  tile,  or  upon  slotters  or 
similar  machines,  whereas  the  new  machine  bores  a  square  hole  in 
the  first  place  nearly  as  rapidly  as  a  round  drill  can  bore  a  round 
hole.  Not  only  this,  but  the  same  idea  can  be  applied  to  drilling 
triangular  holes,  and  holes  with  five,  six,  or  more  sides  as  desired. 
The  device  by  which  these  wonders  are  performed  is  really  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  special  drill,  three-cornered  in  the  case  of 
square  holes,  and  a  special  chuck  for  holding  this  tool,  which  is 
fixt  on  the  ordinary  lathe  or  drill-press. 

"This  chuck  contains  three  parts  that  '"-.ove  independently  of 
one  another.  First,  a  part  which  screws  onto  the  spindle  of  the 
drill  and  revolves  with  the  latter:  second,  a  stationary  part  which 
rides  upon  the  part  first  mentioned  ;  and  third,  a  holder  into  which 
the  shank  of  the  drill  is  screwed. 

"This  holder  is  caused  to  rotate  with  the  part  first  mentioned, 
but  is  at  liberty  to  move  sidewise  a  certain  distance  in  any  direc- 
tion. Its  exact  motion  is  determined  by  a  guide  in  the  second  part 
of  the  chuck,  which  surrounds  the  shank  of  the  drill.  The  shank 
of  the  drill  is  three-cornered  but  not  exactly  triangular,  that  is.  the 
three  sides  are  convex,  being  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  struck  from 
centers  at  the  opposite  corners.  The  three-cornered  shank  just 
fits  into  the  square  guide,  and  as  the  shank  turns  about  in  the 
guide  which  is  held  stationary,  the  three  corners  of  the  shank  in 
turn  enter  into  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  guide.  At  the 
same  time,  the  three  corners  of  the  cutting-head  strike  out  the  sides 
of  the  work.  It  should  here  be  explained  that  the  cutting  edges 
are  on  the  end  of  the  tool,  not  on  the  side,  being  in  this  respect 
similar  to  the  ordinary  twist  or  flat  drill.  For  drilling  holes  of 
different  sizes  only  one  chuck  is  required,  the  guide  in  the  chuck 
being  so  constructed  that  the  opening  can  be  enlarged  and  dimin- 
ished by  turning  the  key." 

The  motion  of  the  three-cornered  shank  of  the  tool  within  the 
square  plate  can  be  better  understood,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  radius  used  lo  strike  out  the  thiee 
sides  ol  the  shank  is  just  equal  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square 
formed  by  the  guide.  Therefore,  while  one  side  of  the  shank  rolls 
or  slides  on  one  side  of  the  guide,  the  opposite  corner  of  the  shank 
moves  in  a  straight  line  corresponding  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
guide.  In  other  words,  during  a  certain  part  of  the  revolution  the 
corners  of  the  tool  travel  in  straight  lines,  along  the  outside  of  the 
square.     To  quote  further  : 

"My  trying  this  with  a  small  model,  it  will  be  found,  howc\er. 
that  there  is  a  small  space  in  each  corner  where  the  rolling  motion 
.  .-.ises,  so  that  the  coiner  is  blunt  and  not  sh.up. 

"While   blunt-cornered    holes   an-   satisfactory    for   the   great 

majority  of  uses,  there  are  I  ases  where  a  sharp-cornered  hole  is 
desired,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  special  construction  in  which  the 
tool  is  made  smaller  than  the  shank  and  one  of  the  coiners  of  the 
shank  is  rounded.  The  exact  shape  of  the  shank  in  this  case  has 
been  determined  by  a  careful  cut-and-try  method,  and  as  templets 
have  been  made  lor  each  si/e.  any  number  of  tools  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  right  shape  and  si/e  h>r  each  si/e  of  hole  to  be  bored. 
"The  obvious  Utility  of  tin  invention  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  works  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  stone,  or  other  mat. 
Hundreds  Oi  the  appliances  have  been  sold  in  Germany,  and  com- 
panies have  been  established  in  other  countries,  notably  France 
and  England,  for  the  introduction  of  the  device  there." 
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PERFECTING   THE  TORPEDO 

r  I  "HE  development  of  the  automobile  torpedo  has  gone  on  so 

■*•       rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  general  public 

has  but  .in  imperfect  idea  oi  it.     People  think  still  of  the  torpedo 

as  it  was  for  a  long  period  after  i.s  invention — unreliable,  wobbly, 
going  anywhere  but  where  it  was  aimed,  and  inflicting  variable 
damage,  or  none  at  all.  when  it  did  hit.  All  this  lias  been  changed, 
we  are  told  by  A.  M.  Hoffmann,  writing  in  International  Marine 
Engineering  (London  and  New  York,  February).  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  thesi/e  of  the  torpedo.  Only 
a  lew  years  ago  there  was  but  one  general  si/e,  and  none  larger 
than  14  feet  in  length.     To  quote  Mr.  Hoffmann  : 

"To-day  the  torpedo  has  grown  to  a  length  of  fully  five  meters 
11  09  feet],  and  a  distinction  is  made  in  assigning  these  weapons 
to  vessels;  torpedo-boats  being  fitted  with  iS-inch  torpedoes  of 
very  high  speed  but  shorter  range,  while  the  heavy-armored  ships 
carry  torpedoes  of  z\  inches  diameter  of  greater  effective  range 
but  lower  speed 

"  The  motive  power  of  the  modern  torpedo  is  comprest  air.  Ten 
years  ago  the  air-flasks  of  the  largest  torpedoes  were  charged  to  a 
pressure  of  1. ^50 pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while  to-day  the  work- 
ing pressure  for  the  latest  types  is  2.250  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  have  a  further  increase 
as  metallurgical  advances  make  it  possible  to  fabricate  air-flasks 
of  moderate  weight  which  shall  be  capable  of  safely  withstanding 
the  stress  of  higher  pressures.  Pent-up  energy  of  this  sort  makes 
the  air-flask,  by  itself,  a  weapon  of  no  mean  potentiality." 

Of  recent  years,  the  writer  tells  us,  the  range  and  speed  of  the 
torpedo  have  been  greatly  increased  by  an  American  invention  by 
which  the  air  remaining  in  the  flask  is  progressively  heated  more 
and  more  as  air  passes  out  to  drive  the  motors,  thus  maintaining 
the  pressure.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Asaresultof  this  .  .  .  work,  the  first  21-inch  torpedoes  attained 
very  remarkable  results  :  in  fact,  the  speed  was  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  while  the  effective  endurance  or  range  at  the  old  speed 
was  more  than  doubled.  Since  then,  correspondingly  good  results 
have  been  secured  with  the  18-inch  torpedo.  ...  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  .  .  .  how  this  i.s  accomplished.  In  addition  to 
the  air-flask  charged  with  the  motive  force  for  the  torpedo,  there 
are  two  or  three  small  flasks  which  are  filled  with  alcohol  and  yet 
retain  a  little  space  for  a  reserve  of  air.  These  flasks  or  tanks  are 
connected  to  a  burner  in  the  big  flask  or  air-chamber.  When  the  tor- 
pedo is  discharged  from  the  torpedo-tube  the  pressure  used  to  ex- 
pel the  weapon — either  air  or  powder — is  sufficient  to  open  a  little 
valve  which  turns  on  the  air  to  the  engines  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  a  connection  between  the  air-chamber  and  the  flasks  contain- 
ing alcohol.  After  the  engines  have  been  running  a  few  moments 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  pressure  in  the  fuel -flasks  and  the 
pressure  in  the  motive  air-chamber — the  latter  being  lower.  As  a 
result,  liquid  fuel  is  forced  into  the  burner  in  the  air-chamber  and 


that  the  air  exhausted  by  the  engines  is  warm  and  the  ri.^k  of  the 
formation  of  ice  or  frost  in  the  moving  parts  is  eliminated,  so  that 
the  superheater  has  thus  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  effective 
service  in  winter  time.  Until  recently,  torpedoes  were  driven  by 
a  wonderfully  compact  little  engine  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  or  re- 
ciprocating order  known  as  the  "  Brotherhood  "  balanced  type,  but 
the  turbine  has  now  supplanted  them  and  added  greatly  to  the 
speed  and  to  the  range  of  the  torpedo  by  taking  up  less  room. 
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A,  After-body  ■   B,  Air-flask  ;   C,  Gunpowder-charge  ; /,  Air-valve;  . M,  Turbine;  N,  Reducing-valve; 

/ '.  Gyroscope:   -V,  Su|>erheater. 


at  the  same  time  a  cunningly  devised  trigger  is  released  which  ex- 
plodes a  fuse  and  ignites  the  alcohol.  Immediately  the  heat  thus 
generated  causes  the  air  in  the  chamber  to  expand  and  incidentally 
the  working-pressure  is  raised.  This  pressure,  after  reaching  a 
point  above  that  in  the  fuel-flasks,  restrains  the  flow  of  the  alcohol 
automatically  until  the  chamber  pressure  is  again  lower  than  that 
of  the  air  in  the  fuel  system,  the  pressure  of  which  is  reflexively 
maintained  by  the  surplus  power  developed  in  the  main  air- 
flask." 

The  secondary  advantage  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact 


1HH    LATEST    TYPE    OF    18-INCH    TORPEDO.' 

Until  the  last  few  years,  too,  the  gyroscope  installed  in  torpedoes 
was  spun  by  a  spring  which  was  generally  wound  a  short  while 
before  the  torpedo  was  launched.  With  the  introduction  of  a  tur- 
bine-driven gyroscope  operated  by  an  air  impulse,  not  only  was 
the  initial  shock  due  to  the  spring  release  done  away  with — per- 
mitting a  more  finely  balanced  device — but  the  gyroscope  was 
kept  in  continuous  motion  by  a  constant  air  impulse.  The  in- 
creased smoothness  of  running  due  to  this  modified  gyroscope, 
the  writer  tells  us,  has  greatly  flattened  the  path  of  the  torpedo, 
so  that  it  now  travels  on  a  straight  line  instead  of  the  very  sinuous 
one  of  old.  This  naturally  increases  the  range  and  the  linear  speed 
of  the  weapon.  The  balanced  turbine  for  this  work  is  the  inven- 
tion of  an  American  naval  officer,  and  it  is  a  wonderfully  cunning 
piece  of  mechanism.     Moreover  : 

"Before  the  Obry  gear  was  invented,  the  torpedo  was  a  very  un- 
certain weapon.  Dents  or  other  imperfections  in  the  surface  of 
the  torpedo  used  to  cause  it  to  steer  badly;  and  if  the  vessel  were 
moving  at  the  time  the  torpedo  was  discharged,  and  the  torpedo 
struck  the  water  improperly,'  it  was  easily 
'tumbled  '  and  deflected  from  its  desired 
target.  Especially  was  this  so  if  the  tor- 
pedo rolled  on  entering  the  water  so  as  to 
cause  its  horizontal  rudders  - — which  nor- 
mally control  depth — to  become,  pro  tern, 
vertical  or  lateral  rudders.  The  Obry  gear 
reduced  errors  due  to  these  causes  to  a 
marked  extent,  but  the  improved  turbine- 
driven  gyroscope  of  to-day  has,  in  its 
turn,  greatly  increased  these  powers  of 
directive  correction. 

"The  gyroscope  has  been  still  further 
widened  in  its  usefulness  by  making  it  ad- 
justable, so  that  the  original  purpose  of  holding  the  torpedo  to  its 
line  of  discharge  has  been  amplified  in  a  manner  that  now  makes  it 
possible  to  expel  the  torpedo  at  an  angle  of  quite  1200  from  its  in- 
tended target  and  yet  have  the  gyroscope  bring  the  torpedo  grad- 
ually round  through  that  arc  and  then  turn  it  and  hold  it  in  a 
straight  line  for  its  objective.  .  .  .  This  permits  the  torpedo-boat 
to  approach  her  target  head-on,  and  thus  to  offer  her  most  moderate 
area  for  the  attack  of  an  enemy's  gun-fire.  When  within  striking  dis- 
tance, all  of  the  tubes  can  be  discharged  simultaneously  and  with 
excellent  chances  of  hitting  the  mark  and  doing  effective  work." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 
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BOSTON   REPENTING 

EVERYWHERE  throughout  the  city  of  Boston,  in  homes,  in 
factories,  in  stores,  and  even  in  newspaper  offices,  the  re- 
vival is  the  chieJ  topic  of  conversation.  This  statement  is  made 
li\  Mr.  George  T.  1!.  Davis  in  an  article  in  The  Examiner  (New 
York)  recounting  the  features  of  the  present  religious  interest  in 
Boston  and  iis  neighborhood.  The  article  "in  no  respect  over- 
states the  situation."  certifies  the  general  chairman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  press  committee.  The  city  is  "in  the  midst  of  what  is 
in  many  respects  the  greatest  revival  New  England  has  ever  known." 
\>r.  Conrad,  pastor  of  the  famous  Park  Street  Congregational  is; 
Church,  adds  :  "  Before  we  get  through  we  will  see,  I  firmly  believe, 
one  of  the  greatest  revivals  America  has  ever  known."  Mr.  Davis 
gi\  es  these  facts  : 

"The  newspapers  are  devoting  page  after  page  to  the  spread  of 
the  awakening.  To-day  the  most  conservative  morning  paper  in 
Boston  devotes  seven  columns  to  the  revival,  while  another  paper 
devotes  most  of  three  pages  to  the  movement.  Yesterday  a  reporter 
told  me  that  for  two  hours  after  he  reached  , 'the  office  he  did  no 
work,  hut  simply  talked  to  the  other  reporters  about  the  revival. 
Every  one  is  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  God  has 
fallen  upon  the  city. 

"The  movement  is  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Alexander,  assisted  by  about  sixty  evan- 
u i- 1  i > t s .  ministers,  and  Cospel  singers.  Practically  all  the  evangel- 
ical churches  in  Creater  Boston  have  united  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
lost  of  the  city  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  evangelists  there  had  been  long  and  earnest  preparation  and  a 
great  volume  of  prayer.  The  revival  fires  were  already  kindled, 
and  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  evangelists  to  burst  into 
flame 

"A  well-known  religious  editor,  who  has  been  in  the  ministry 
tor  nearly  fifty  years,  told  me  he  had  never  before  seen  a  great  city 
so  stirred  by  the  power  of  Cod.  He  mentioned  the  significant 
fact  that  a  strange  quietness  has  come  upon  the  streets  of  the  city 
at  night.  The  Rev.  I..  15.  Rates,  D.D..  father  of  ex-Covcrnor 
bates,  says  that  he  has  never  seen  anything  like  this  movement  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  At  one  of  the  meetings  in  Cambridge,  a 
suburb  oi  Boston,  the  Mayor  presided,  and  said  that  he  had  spoken 
to  a  policeman,  who  declared  that  the  effect  of  the  revival  was 
wonderfully  lessening  the  work  of  policemen. 

"  The  crowds  which  flock  to  the  meetings  remind  me  of  the  scenes 
in  Swansea  during  the  Welsh  revival  four  years  ago.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  25.000  people  attended  the  meetings  nightly; 
while  30,000  were  present  on  Sunday,  altho  the  regular  services 
continued  in  most  of  the  churches 

"To  me  no  feature  of  the  movement  is  more   impressive  than  to 

00  people,  over  half  of  them  men.  pack  Tremonl  Temple  at 

noon  daily  to  get  a  touch  of  the  revival  spirit.     Yesterday,  in  spite 

of  tin-  extreme  cold,  hundreds  stood  outside  the  doors  hoping  by 

some  possibility  to  gain  admission.      The  throngs  arc  so  great  that 

Ktra  meetings  downtown  arc  now  held  daily,  one  in  the  Park 

ttional  Church  and  the  other  in  the  historic  Faneuil 

Hall." 

Ol    gospel  hymns  forms  One  of  the  chief   features  of 

it  is  said.     Revival  hymns  have  been  published  in 
tin-  newspapers  and  people  are  heard  Bingingon  the  street.     About 

half  the  time  at  the  meetings  is  given   to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  leads 

the  singing.     He  is  described  as  "a  young  man  of  the  trimmest 

appearance  and  the  most  alert  bearing,     lb-  is  very  bald,  but  his 

h.     He  has  the  most  winsome  smile  imaginable." 

I  hristian  Endeavor  Wor/*/ (Boston)  tells  "how  Mr.  Alexan- 

aught  Ins  crowd."  \i  1  what  dramatic  method  ol  pres 

entation.     Thu 

"The  usual  rather  slow    start   in  the    Singing,   with   the  usual  pre- 

ponderance  ol  fema 

"Mr.  Alexandet  (with  exaggerated  Bweetneas) :  'Thank  you, 
ladies!  [Much  laughter.]  Y<>u  great,  big.  broad-shouldered 
men,  where  we!'  I  couldn't  heai  a  sound  from  you.     And 


now  you  have  got  to  sing.  You  won't  have  a  chance  to  hear  Dr. 
Chapman  till  you  do  sing.  Now,  just  the  men.  And  if  you  don't 
know  this  tune,  sing  some  other  ;  but  sing  !  ' 

"A  great  improvement,  followed  by  praise  for  the  upper  gallery 
in  the  rear,  and  a  prophecy  that  they  would  beat  the  whole  house 
if  they  should  sing  alone.     They  try  it,  with  fine  effect. 

"Mr.  Alexander:  'bless  your  heart,  you  can't  fool  me!  Why, 
1  think  every  one  up  there  was  singing.  You  have  just  made  this 
meeting  over.  [Applause.]  Oh,  1  like  you!  Now,  I'm  not  so 
sure  about  this  side  of  the  upper  gallery,  but  I'll  try  you." 

"That  side  sings  it,  and  excels  the  back  gallery — of  course. 

" Mr.  .  Xlexander :  'Same  quality.  Cream  rises  to  the  top  every 
time." 

"Then  he  tries  the  other  side  gallery— the  top  one.  Result  not 
so  good. 

"Mr.  Alexander:  '  ll'/io  was  that  man  up  there  that  was  sing- 
[Great  laughter.]  Show  him  to  me  !  Oct  up  there,  brother, 
and  sing  it.  [A  man  is  pushed  to  the  front,  up  near  the  ceiling.] 
Take  your  time,  now.  brother.' 

"  He  sings  it,  and  sings  it  well,  in  spite  of  evident  tremors. 

"Mr.  Alexander,  heartily:  'Good  for  you!  Now,  you  quality 
folks  in  the  first  balcony,  let  us  hear  from  you.  [They  peal  it  out 
in  a  mighty  volume.]  Now,  aren't  you  folks  on  the  floor  ashamed 
of  yourselves  ?  ' 

"Then  he  called  upon  the  preachers  to  sing  it  by  themselves, 
and  they  did  so  with  a  vim  that  brought  forth  a  round  of  applause. 
Then  lie  was  bold  enough  to  call  upon  the  row  of  reporters  in  front 
of  him.  I  heard  groans  on  my  right  and  my  left.  'Oh,  come  now.' 
they  muttered,  'that  is  going  it  too  strong!'  Nevertheless  they 
sang  it,  and  with  a  will,  and  received  the  most  applause  of  all. 

"Mr.  Alexander:  'Don't  tell  me  that  Boston  can't  sing !  Now 
let  us  have  it  once  more,  everybody.  The  building  might  burn 
down,  and  we'd  never  have  the  chance  at  it  again.'  " 

Dr.  Chapman  writes  in  Z ion's  Herald  (Boston)  : 

"  I  consider  the  Roston  evangelistic  campaign  the  greatest  in 
every  way  with  which  I  have  ever  been  associated.  I  know  that 
this  city  is  profoundly  stirred,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
power  of  God  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  people.  All 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  are  interested.-  Tlieae 
is  genuine  conviction  of  sin.  There  is  the  old-time  concern  for 
souls.  We  are  witnessing  every  night  the  most  clear-cut  conver- 
sions possible." 


NOT  A  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRY? 

AN  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Jews  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
Christian  country.  Action  to  such  an  end  was  decided  upon 
at  the  recent  assembly  held  in  Philadelphia  by  representatives  "t 
the  various  Jewish  congregations,  where  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  distribute  a  publication  "which  shall  take  the  stand  by  convin- 
argument  that  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  this  is  not 
a  Christian  country."  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York)  publishes 
some  comments  upon  this  proposed  action  that  a  Jewish  paper,  the 
boston  Advocate,  quotes  without  comment.     Says  Harper's  : 

"Subject  to  correction  by  experts,  we  guess  it  isn't  a  Christian 
country  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  but  it  so.  will  it  pay 
the  Jewish  brethren  to  rub  it  in:  Ate  they  not  putty  comfortable 
here,  in  the  main,  as  it  is.  and  in  so  far  as  our  laws  go  ?  Suppose 
eed  in  getting  everybody  informed  and  convinced  that 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  lor  calling  this  a  Christian 
country,  what  is  to  hinder  putting  such  a  warrant  into  the  Consti- 
tution forthwith?    There  are  estimated  to  be  1.777.000  Jews  in  this 

country,  and  the  almanac  says  there  are  live  million  baptists, 
twelve  million  Roman  Catholics,  two  million  Lutherans,  nearly 
seven  million  Methodists,  neatly  two  million  Presbyterians,  about 
a  million  Episcopalians,  and  three  or  lour  millions  of  Christians 
ol  Other  varieties  -thirty -three  millions  in  all.  That  accounts 
for  only  half  the  population,  but  a  conservative  estimate  would  be 
that  for  one    Jewish    vote    in    the   country    there   are    forty-live   that 

may  be  roughly  rated  as  Christian.     So,  of  course,  our  Jewish 

brothers  would  have  to  rely  on  Christian  votes  to  keep  Christianity 
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inn  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  any  considerable  number  of  organ- 
ized and  classified  Christians— say,  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Roman-Catholic  brethren  were  prodded  up  to  the  point  of  want- 
ing to  get  it  in,  to  keep  it  out  might  come  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
labor.  It  looks  to  us.  therefore,  as  tho  the  1  febrew  brothers  would 
find  it  just  as  profitable  to  lie  low  about  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religious  prefer- 
ences, and  the  fair  chances  in  trade,  which  our  laws  at  present 
secure  to  them.  The  question  whether  or  not  this  is  a  Christian 
country,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  or  otherwise,  might 
prove  to  be  the  kind  of  a  sleeping  dog  that  it  was  a  pity  to  have 
kicked." 


THINKING   BETTER   OF  DARWIN 

TA11L  "scare"  in  the  religious  world  that  attended  the  appear- 
-*■  ance  of  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  notes  'The  Presbyterian 
Banner  ( Pittsburg),  "  has  now  largely  if  not  wholly  passed  away." 
Few  now  seem  to  regard  Darwin  as  the  arch-destroyer  of  religious 
faith,  and  an  attitude  of  tolerance  in  treating  of  the  centenary  ob- 
servance of  the  distinguished  scientist  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  orthodox  religious  journals.  Darwin,  along  with  Lincoln,  is 
called  an  emancipator,  "the  one  striking  the  bonds  off  the  human 
brain  as  the  other  struck  them  off  human  hands."  The  Banner^ 
in  dealing  with  the  service  of  Darwin  to  humanity,  says  that  "he 
taught  us  the  supreme  value  of  the  truth-seeking  spirit."  It  "re- 
grets that  he  lost  his  faith  and  wandered  into  the  darkness  of 
agnosticism,"  but  declares  that  "  we  are  to  recognize  the  service  he 
performed  and  know  that  God  turns  the  work  of  such  a  man  to 
his  praise  and  thus  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways." 

Darwin's  own  dismay  at  the  theological  uproar  which  his  scien- 
tific works  occasioned  is  recalled  by  The  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist,  Nashville).  It  goes  on  to  confess  to  "a  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  good  Father  will  greatly  surprize  him  by  giving  him 
a  good  place  in  heaven,  with  a  word  of  warm  commendation  be- 
sides as  one  who  helped  men  to  see  what  a  wonderful  and  lovely 
world  he  had  made  for  them  to  live  in."     This  journal  thinks  it 

high  time  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sincerer  attitude 
toward  the  great  scientist 
than  to  quarrel  with  his 
memory — a  thing  "the  re- 
ligious world  has  been 
too  much  disposed "  to 
do.  It  adds  by  way  of 
recounting  his  practical 
achievement : 

"Had  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  direct  and  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  all 
animal  species  from  lower 
precedent  forms  come  in- 
to general  acceptance,  it 
could  not  seriously  have 
affected  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  quite  as  easy 
to  believe  in  a  Creator 
who  works  thus  as  it  is  to 
hold  by  the  more  mechan- 
ical operation  which  had 
previously  been  taken  for 
granted  as  in  harmony 
with  revelation. 

"  But  Darwinism,  in  that  full  and  perfectly  linked  succession 
which  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  great  investigator  himself,  has 
never  been  able  to  establish  itself.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  theorizing,  gaps  and  lapses  insist  on  interposing 
themselves.  Neither  the  'descent  of  man  '  nor  any  other  'descent ' 
of  animal  forms  has  been  traced  without  encountering  these  inter- 
ruptions. 


CHARLES  DAKWIN    IN    1849, 

As  drawn  by  T.  H.  Maguire. 


"Nevertheless.  Darwin  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  world's 
thinking.  He  virtually  forced  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  what 
God  in  nature  has  done,  not  with  what  we  wish  or  fancy  he  might 
have  done.  By  actual,  practical  demonstration  he  placed  the 
Baconian,  inductive  method  of  reasoning  upon  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  it  had  ever  before  secured,  lie  exalted  nature  (what 
Paul  calls  'the  creation  ') 
and  made  the  world  we 
live  in  an  intensely  in- 
teresting and  attractive 
world.  What  Darwin  did 
out  of  pure  love  of  study 
and  for  the  sake  of  inves- 
tigating academic  tacts 
others  following  him  have 
continued  to  do  for  prac- 
tical ends.  The  upward 
thrust  of  his  great  work 
upon  industrial  arts,  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  soil 
and  plant  improvement, 
the  economic  appliance 
of  natural  resources  has 
been  for  half  a  century 
simply  enormous  and  it  is, 
if  possible,  more  potent 
to-day  than  ever  before." 

The  Pittsburg  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Method- 
ist) blames  the  Darwin- 
ians for  misrepresenting 
their  leader,  much  as  the 
Tolstoyans  are  blamed 
for  misrepresenting  Tol- 
stoy. Both  great  thinkers 
have  to  bear  the  onus 
of  injudicious  adherents. 
We  read  : 

"If  Darwin  had  been 
actually  followed   in  his 
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those     who     proclaimed       lMai  History. 

themselves,  often  loudly, 

to  be  his  followers,  the  history  of  modern  thought  would  have 

been  vastly  different,  and  the  world  would  have  been  spared  many 

crude  philosophies  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called. 

"  Natural  selection,  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  happy  phrase  to 
conceal  our  ignorance  and  provoke  our  learning,  is  a  fact,  a  prin- 
ciple, a  process  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  blunder  of  regarding  it  as  an  energy,  or  as  a  sufficient  cause 
of  things,  was  not  Darwin's.  Nor  was  his  the  further  blunder  of 
supposing  natural  selection  to  be  the  negation  of  purpose  or  final 
cause  in  the  universe.  Still  less  was  it  his  blunder  to  interpret 
the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  process  of  development  from  the 
beginning  of  it.  If  man  was  once  very  like  an  anthropoid  ape,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  sheep  or  a  goat  to-day. 
If  religion  did  begin  with  crude  notions  and  a  lower  range  of  feel- 
ings, it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  is  the  most  significant  and  hope- 
ful fact  connected  with  man's  life  in  the  world.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  the  blunder  of  Charles  Darwin  to  regard  his  way  of  thinking 
as  the  end  of  religion.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  book  he  declared 
that  the  theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  is  no  more  inimi- 
cal to  religion  than  the  theory  of  gravitation." 

The  Boston  Pilot  (Rom.  Cath.)  looks  upon  much  of  the  language 
which  is  used  to-day  to  extol  Darwin  and  his  work  as  "fulsome" 
and  "singularly  out  of  place."  It  objects  to  his  being  called  the 
"Emancipator  of  the  Human  Mind,"  going  on  to  say  : 

"  If  blind  adherence  to  unproved  assumptions  constitutes  mental 
freedom,  one  might  readily  understand  the  significance  of  the 
glowing  tributes  which  are  now  being  paid  to  Darwin's  memory. 
Those  eulogists  are  guilty  of  the  same  fault  which  they  attribute 
to  the  supernatural  believer.  The  man  of  supernatural  faith  be- 
lieves things  which  can  not  be  proved  on  the  authority  of  God  the 
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Kevealer.  These  modern  ciisciples  of  Darwin  accept  tilings  with- 
out proof  because  of  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  their  own  intellect,  which  makes  them  believe  that  they  see, 
when  in  reality  they  do  not  see. 

'"  It  is  the  same  old  story  oil  repeated  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race — the  attempt  of  presumptuous  human  reason  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  to  supersede  the  religion  of  Christ  The  same 
spirit  that  gave  birth  to  other  phases  of  unbelief  is  at  work  here 
also.  The  result  will  be  the  same.  Each  little  system  opposed 
to  historic  Christianity  lias  its  day  and  a  limited  sphere  of  influence, 
but  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  goes  on  witnessing  their  overthrow 
one  by  one  and  secure  of  its  own  ultimate  triumph 

"The  whole  theory  of  evolution  on  its  rational  side  is  based  on 
a  series  of  assumptions  for  which  no  definite  proof  is  forthcoming. 
Not  only  is  it  unable  to  indicate  the  start  of  life,  but  it  fails  utterly 
in  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  noblest  sentiments  with 
which  human  nature  is  endowed." 


Socialism.     I  cannot  see  wherein  it  conflicts  with   Catholic  re- 
ligious or  moral  teaching." 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  foregoing  is  representative  of  the 
position  of  many  American  Catholics  who  call  themselves  Social- 
ists. He  proceeds  witli  caution,  observing  that  "  it  we  assume  that 
the  system  above  outlined  would  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  one 
we  now  have,  we  can  not  say  that  it  falls  under  the  condemnation 
of  either  the  moral  law  or  the  Church."  Turning  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Encyclical  of  Hope  Leo  XIII.  "  On  the  Condition  of  Labor." 
he  points  out  that  "the  Socialism  denounced  in  this  document  is 
communistic  and  extreme,  rather  than  collectivistic  and  essential," 
and  goes  on  at  considerable  length  to  show  that  the  strictures  of 
Leo  XIII.  do  not  apply  to  the  "essential  Socialism  "  which  he 
describes. 


A  SOCIALISM  FOR  CATHOLICS 

"  I  "HE  effort  to  reconcile  Socialism  with  Catholicism  still  goes 
*■  on  in  the  journals  of  that  Church.  To  the  question.  "May 
a  Catholic  be  a  Socialist  ':  "  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  answers, 
"  Yes  and  no."  "Yes,  for  Socialism  is  an  economic  system  and 
hence  is  not  concerned  with  religion."  "  No,  for  Socialism  opposes 
Christian  morality  and  religion,  and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Church."  Discriminating  between  these  two  positions  the  writer 
makes  it  clear  that  "while  a  Catholic  is  not  justified  either  in 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  present  Socialist  movement,  or  in  ac- 
cepting the  scientific  Socialist  philosophy,  he  may,  subject  to  the 
very  improbable  hypothesis  that  it  would  be  practicable,  believe 
in  Essential  Economic  Socialism."  It  needs  no  argument,  this 
writer  thinks,  to  show  that  "one  can  not  adopt  the  Socialist  phi- 
losophy and  remain  a  Catholic."  To  enroll  oneself  in  the  party 
and  to  propagate  its  literature  is.  he  declares,  "to  give  direct  and 
immediate  aid  in  the  constant  propagation  of  ideas  that  make  for 
the  destruction  of  the  religion  of  Christ."  Experience  seems  to 
show,  he  adds,  that  "the  gre.it  majority  of  Catholics  who  remain 
long  in  the  Socialist  movement  cease  to  practise  their  religion," 
and  this  without  being  "driven  out  of  the  Church  by  the  priest." 
Taking  a  supposititious  person  Dr.  Ryan,  writing  in  TJie  Catholic 
Fortnightly  Review  (Techny,  111).,  attempts  to  state  for  him  what 
he  may  as  a  Catholic  believe  of  "essential  Socialism."  His  creed 
would  embody  this  : 

"The  instruments  of  production  and  exchange  should  be  owned 
and  managed  by  the  community,  but  the  private  owners  of  these 
instruments  should  receive  fair  compensation.  Landowners  should 
receive  from  the  State  as  much  as  they  have  paid  for  their  land, 
.ind  should  be  permitted  to  retain  permanently  and  to  transferor 
transmit  the  land  that  they  cultivate  or  occupy,  but  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  State  annually  its  full  rental  value,  exclu- 
sive of  improvements.  Since  the  great  industries  managed  by  the 
State  would  set  the  pace,  small  industries  which  an  individual 
could  Operate  by  himsell  or  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  others, 
might  remain  private.  This  would  involve  private  ownership  of 
the  simple  machinery  and  tools  used  in  such  industries,  for  example, 
agricultural  implements  and  the  sewing  machine  of  the  custom 
tailor  or  dressmaker.  The  incomes  of  persons  employed  by  the 
community  should  be  regulated  by  needs,  efforts,  productivity,  the 

bj  the  principle  of  equality.  All 
goods  which  immediately  satisfy  m.m's  wants,  such  .is  food,  cloth- 
ing, dwellings,  furnil  s,  etc.,  should  be  privately  owned, 
t  to  full  power  "t  d:s|,,,s.ii  by  the  proprietor.  The  in 
the  family  and  ■  i]  over  the  children  should 
be  as  Catholic  t<  rhis  is  the  Socialism 
in  which  I  believe,  and  I  hi  in  call  ii  by  that  name,  since 
it  embodies  all  ol  th                               omic  Socialism.     Most  of 

its  provisions,  moi cepted   by   one  <>r  more 

nized  Socialists,  such  as  Kautsky,  Vandervelde,  Gronlund, 
Simons,  and  Spargo.      Jt    may,  therefore,    be   called    Essential 


UNSAFE  CHURCHES 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and  health  our  church-build- 
ings are  "little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization."  In 
these  words  The  Examiner  (New  York)  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
perfect methods  that  prevail  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, and  churches  in  particular.  In  them,  it  is  asserted,  "we  are 
exposed  to  perils  by  tire,  perils  by  foul  air,  perils  by  infections 
due  to  deficient  ventilation."  The  time  has  come  to  draw  attention 
to  these  things,  this  journal  thinks,  even  if,  as  it  fears,  it  may  be 
"adding  to  the  natural  depravity  of  reluctance  or  inherent  laziness 
the  excuse  of  timidity  with  regard  to  personal  safety  while  in  at- 
tendance upon  public  worship."     The  writer  says  : 

"We  have  often  thought  of  the  peril  to  which  our  defective 
methods  of  church  architecture  expose  church- going  people,  espe- 
cially when  attending  one  of  those  ingeniously  contrived  rire-traps 
which  seem  planned  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  congregation  in  a 
sudden  emergency.  In-swinging  doors,  converging  stain* 
single  narrow  exit,  windows  too  high  or  too  small  to  afford  c 
— these  are  among  the  abominations  not  infrequently  encountered, 
while  at  the  same  time  no  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against 
fire  in  connection  with  the  heating-plant  or,  nowadays,  the  electric 
lighting.  Surely,  it  is  Cod's  mercy,  not  any  provision  or  prevision 
of  man,  that  saves  us  from  an  annual  succession  of  catastrophes, 
more  disastrous,  in  the  sum.  than  the  late  Italian   horror 

"Co  from  the  fresh  outer  air  of  a  winter's  evening  into  any  kind 
of  a  public  assembly  room,  where  a  congregation  has  been  sitting 
for  half  an  hour— and  remain  if  you  can  !  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  atmosphere  will  be  sickening  beyond  the  | 
of  words  to  describe.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  'white  plague' 
has  such  vogue  when  we  sit  lor  hours  in  an  overheated,  fetid  air, 
reeking  with  the  exhalations  of  a  thousand  bodies  ?  The  day  will 
surely  come — and  may  it  come  quickly  ! — when  such  conditions 
will  be  regarded  as  criminal  ;  when  public  buildings  will  be  plainer 
inside,  when  proper  ventilation  will  be  considered  essential,  when 
dust-collecting  carpets  will  be  discarded,  and  when  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  our  people  will  be  cared  for  in  the  houi 
God — and  the  souls  all  the  better  because  the  bodies  are  cared  for. 
Meantime,  let  us  remedy  what  ills  we  can  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  I.  Cleve- 
land C.idy,  one  of  the  best  known  architects  of  New  York,  "in 
which  he  not  only  points  out  the  perils  but  BUggests  remedies  that 

can  be  applied  at  moderate  cost  without  remodeling  or  rebuilding 
the  entire  edifice."     Further  : 

"It  is  entitled  '.Are  Our  Churches  and  Sunday-school  Buildings 
Safe  from  Fin         The  hints  given  are  simple  and  practical,  and  if 

followed  would  make  many  buildings  which  are  now  a  constant,  if 

unthought-of,  menace  to  the  li\  cs  oi  those  who  frequent  them  com- 
paratively safe.  Dr.  Cady  justly  says  in  his  concluding  paragraph  : 
•  Not  should  the  fact  be  ovei  looked  that  whatever  it  may  be  m 

s.uy  to  spend  lor  safety  will  in  a  short  time  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
and    forgotten — while    immunity    from   disaster  will  be   an    ines- 
timable benefit  for  all  time.'    This  is  well  said,  and  deserves  the 
most  careful  thought." 
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GU\     DU    MAUK1EK, 

Son  of  the  humorist  and  author  of  "An 
Englishman's  Home." 


LONDON'S  THEATRICAL  SENSATION 

r  I  "HE  English  stage  has  achieved  some  new  things  in  the  play 
*■  that  now  sets  London  roaring.  "An  Englishman's  Homo" 
the  play  is  called,  and  it  presents  "satire  "  ami  "reality  "  and  "psy- 
chology'," according  to  Mr.  Austin  Harrison.  Its  political  aspects 
ate  treated  in  another  article.  It  not  only  lias  "blown  a  greal 
bomb  ini  •  •  ■  ■  national  life,  but  a  gigantic  cobweb  off  the  Eng- 
lish stage."  Henceforth 
England    is    to    have    a 

drama,  so  Mr.  Harrison 
thinks,  thai  will  stand  up 
along  with  that  of  other 
European  countries.  Tins 
one  play,  whose  author- 
ship alter  a  period  of 
anonymity  is  attributed 
to  Major  Guy  du  Man 
rier,  "  lias  achieved  what 
the  critical  hammer  and 
the  theatric. d  anvil  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  all 
his  sparks  and  fire  and 
all  those  of  his  satellites, 
and  all  power  of  criti- 
cism, have  rfot  hitherto 
succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing during  all  these  years 
— namely,  to  tear  away 
the  mask  which  has  so  long  palsied  our  stage,  the  mask  of  un- 
reality and  stage-puppet  convention." 

The  play  presents  a  home  of  an  average  middle-class  English 
family  situated  on  the  East  coast — sport-loving;  scoffers  at  duty. 
An  invading  force  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  North  suddenly  lands 
on  their  lawn,  finds  not  only  them,  but  the  local  militia  totally  un- 
prepared and  unrit  for  defense,  and  knocks  the  home  to  pieces,  in- 
cidentally killing  several  of  the  family.  A  few  years  ago,  a  writer 
in  the  London  Sphere  declares,  "no  self-respecting  English  audi- 
ence would  have  listened  to 'An  Englishman's  Home,'"  but  he 
admits  that  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  then,  such  as  "  a  war 
which  shook  us  out  of  our  senses "  and  " a  new  scheme  of  home 
defense  which  is  making  people  think,  if  it  does  not  make  them 
serve."  Mr.  Harrison,  who  writes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail ^ 
give.s  us  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  man  the  "hero"  of  the  play  is — a 
hero  who  epiits  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  second  act : 

"He  does  not.  as  all  our  stage  heroes  have  done,  knock  down 
foe  and  foreigner  with  the  ease  of  an  ordinary  mortal  flicking  off 
poppy-heads  with  a  stick.  Every  woman  he  meets  does  not  im- 
mediately love  and  adore  him.  He  is  not  the  'silly  dear  boy  '  who 
gets  into  a  thousand  scrapes,  posturing,  posing,  taking  off  his  cap 
to  the  gallery,  the  soul  of  honor,  the  ideal  type  of  manhood,  the 
calendar  of  success  that  we  enjoy  on  t lie  stage,  but  a  vulgar  idler 
whose  knowledge  of  football  records  is  his  unique  virtue  ;  the  chap 
one  meets  any  Saturday  afternoon  at  club  matches,  easing  his 
muscles  and  vocabulary  at  the  expense  of  the  professional  gentle- 
men who  play  for  him.  Instead  of  a  marionette  show,  the  play 
gives  us  what  all  these  years  we  have  waited  for — the  truth,  the 
real  face  of  Mary  Ann  and  her  'sporting  '  brothers." 

Some  further  ingredients  of  the  bitter  pill  that  London  audiences 
are  now  gulping  down  are  these  : 

"The  old  father  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  diabolo,  the  vulgar 
football  son,  the  'limerick  '  son,  the  daughter  who  can  chatter  about 
nothing  save  their  brother's 'shop,'  andean  not  even  bandage  a 
simple  wound,  the  lone  youth  who  thinks  in  khaki  and  gets  gener- 
ally considered  a  'fool' ;  the  abysmal  insularity,  self-complacency, 
vacuous  garrulity  of  this  family — are  these  the  elements  of  success- 
ful drama  ?     Yet  they  are.     And  they  are  so  because  the  author 


has  a  pretty  knack  of  presenting  them  truthfully  to  us  through  the 
subtle  medium  oi  genuine  satire. 

"Satire!  That  is  the  new  tiling  he  has  given  us.  And  as  satire 
is  onlj  a  means  to  an  end,  a  medium,  an  instrument,  but  only  forci- 
ble and  convincing  when  founded  on  truth,  so  he  lias  given  us  truth 
too.  Instead  of  the  tomfool  melodrama,  the  mock-soldier  play  of 
British,  Union-Jack  heroics,  we  have  true  men  and  women,  truth 
as  the  basis,  truth  as  the  moral  of  the  play — truth  as  its  compelling 
motif.  Instead  of  the  hero  taking  off  his  hat  to  us.  we  take  off 
ours  to  the  play,  to  the  author,  and  to  the  players.  Instead  of 
spending  a  comfortable  evening  patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  we 
spend  an  uncomfortable  one,  questioning,  thinking,  thinking.  In- 
stead of  sitting  in  the  stalls  like  Teddy-bears  at  a  children's  party 
while  the  stage  sings  'Rule  Britannia,'  we  it  is  who  quit  the  theater 
singing  of  the  sea  and  of  England's  freedom  ;  not  tired,  thirsting 
for  a  brandy-and-soda  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  forgetting  all 
about  it,  but  alert,  keen,  and  combative,  wanting  to  talk  and  to 
think — just  fancy,  to  think  about  the  play  and  ourselves  and  the 
little  island  !" 

Mr.  Harrison  rises  almost  to  ecstasy  in  his  saying,  "Quite  sud- 
denly our  stage  has  a  new  power — the  power  which  foreign  drama- 
tists such  as  Bernstein,  Brieux,  Gorki,  Hauptmann,  Echegaray, 
Wiedekind,  etc.,  have  long  used  with  tremendous  force  of  satire 
and  truth  and  purpose."     He  goes  on  : 

"The  cobweb  of  our  stage  has  vanished.  At  last  we  have  a 
melodrama  of  real  people.  At  last  we  have  a  play  pointing  and 
enforcing  a  great  lesson.  At  last  we  have  our  stage  used  as  an 
informative,  an  educative,  an  ennobling  platform,  a  thing  of  reality, 
a  power  which  is  really  a  power.  And  it  can  not  go  back  now. 
One  of  the  greatest  clogs  on  our  literary  and  dramatic  work  hitherto 
has  been  this  very  absence  of  it,  that  blighting  influence  which 
wrapt  the  stage  in  an  artificial  veneer  of  unreality  and  kept  the 
plays  with  a  purpose,  the  plays  dealing  with  the  great  things,  with 
the  problems  and  battles  of  our  lives,  away  from  it,  and  left  the 
intensity  of  truth  untouched.  But  it  has  all  changed  now.  Now 
that  managers,  writers,  and  the  public  have  seen  what  a  power  the 
stage  can  possess,  what  possibilities  there  are  in  plays  which  are 
fundamental  as  opposed  to  the  purely  elemental,  what  a  pulpit  the 
stage  might  be,  the  good  work  begun  for  English  drama  will  go 
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London. 
INAL    SCENE    IN 


AN    ENGLISHMAN  S    HOME. 


Brown,  the  owner  of  Myrtle  Villa,  has  dared  to  defend  his  own  home 
and  is  ordered  shot  because  he  used  arms  as  a  non-combatant. 
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on,  must  now  e,o  on.  untrammeled  in  advance.  For  the  national 
art  this  is  a  great  thing.  It  means  that  it  will  henceforth  be  pos- 
sible lor  a  writer  having  something  definite  to  say  about  a  subject 
of  interest  and  importance  to  say  and  get  it  said.  It  means  that 
we  shall  get  new  men  with  new  ideas  writing  tor  us.  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  inspiration;  lor  with  the  demand  will  come  the  supply. 
In  time,  perhaps,  even  politics  will  he  treated  on  our  stage,  and 
we  shall  no  longer  l>e  the  butt  of  the  intellectual  world  as  the  peo- 
ple who  refused  'Monna  \  anna  *  and  Mi.  Granville  Barker's 
"Waste.-  All  this  is  very  cheerful.  The  success  of  the  play  is  not 
a  little  due  to  this  very  revelation.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  unex- 
pected Buccess  oi  'The  Third  Floor  Back.'  It  is  the  secret  oi  the 
French  and  <  ierman  stage.  It  is  the  'gobe-mouche  '  in  our  national 
dramatic  cobweb  which  Major  du  Manner's  broom  has  swept 
away.  It  makes  one  almost  ask  whether  it  will  not  soon  be  possi- 
ble to  see  'Mis.  Warren's  Profession '  on  our  stage-  Mr.  Shaw's 
finest  dramatic  work.  Good  times  should  certainly  be  ahead  for 
enterprising  and  discerning  managers.  What  our  drama  so  con- 
spicuously lacks  is — psychology,  which  is,  of  course,  the  essential 
basis  of  all  dramatic  illusion." 


directly  blinding  shafts  of  sunshine  as  has  this  Spaniard, 
method  Mr.   I  Iuneker  writes  : 


Of  his 


A  PAINTER  OF  SUNLIGHT 

SPAIN  is  vigorously  contesting  with  Germany  for  American 
admiration  of  her  contemporary  art.  Visitors  to  thegalleries 
in  New  York  now  divide  their  attention  between  the  German  ex- 
hibition at  the  Metropolitan  and  the  works  of  the  Spanish  master 
Sorolla  y  Bastida  at  the  Hispanic  Museum.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  specimens  of  this  artist's  work  are  shown,  and  critics  and  ad- 
mirers are  applauding  the  joyous,  vital,  sunny  spirit  of  this  man 
who  chiefly  paints  sunshine  and  love,  the  frolics  of  children,  and 
the  play  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore.  "No  one  who  appreciates 
great  painting,"  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  J'osf, 
"should  miss  seeing  this  exhibition,  for  Sorolla  is  a  very  great 
painter;  not  one  of  his  brother  artists,  not  one  amateur  ol  art  who 
has  seen  his  work,  but  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  day."  The  painter  tells  you  that  he  hates  darkness.  "Claude 
Monet  once  said  that  painting  in  general  did  not  have  light  enough 
in  it.  I  agree  with  him.  We  painters,  however,  can  never  repro- 
duce sunlight  as  it  really  is.  I  can  only  approach  the  truth  of  it." 
Mr.  Huneker,  in  The  Sun  (New  York),  looks  upon  him  as  "the 
painter  of  sunshine  without  equal."  Admitting  no  "mincing  of 
comparisons."  he  asserts  that  "not  Turner,  not    Monet,  painted  so 


JOAQUIN    SOROIXA    X     BnSTIDA. 

"  Not  one  of  his  brother  artists,  not 
one  amateur  of  art  who  lias  seen  bis 
work,  but  r.mks  him  among  the  greatest 

painters  of  the  day." 


\i  I  GR1  \    I'll.    \(.r  \    (WATER    JOY), 
amiable  little  Valericlan,  s.iys  Mi    Huneker,  "seta  running,  wriggling, 
joyful  band  ol  naked  boyi  and  gii        ei  the  golden  lumroei  ymK  in  a  sort  of 
i4ion>  (rl  pantheism." 


"  After  years  of  labor  he  has  achieved  a  personal  vision.     It  is 
so  completely  his  that  tocopy  it  would  be  to  perpetrate  a  burlesque. 
I  [e  employs  the  divisional  fetches  ol  Monet,  spots,  cross-hatchings. 
bin.     saberlike    strokes    a    la 
John      Sargent,     indulges     in 
smooth    sinuous    silhouettes, 

or  huge     splotches,    refulgent 

patches,  explosions,  vibrating 

surfaces  ;  surfaces  that  are 
smooth  and  oily,  surfaces,  as 
in  his  waters,  that  are  exquis- 
itely translucent.  You  can't 
pin  him  down  to  a  particular 
formula.  His  technic  in  other 
hands  would  be  coarse,  crash- 
ing, brassy,  bald,  and  too 
fortissimo.  Il  is  not  any  of 
these,  tho  it  is  too  often  defi- 
cient in  the  finer  modula- 
tions. He  makes  one  forget 
this  synthetic  technic  by  his 
entrain,  sincerity,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject.  Apart 
from  his  luscious,  tropical 
color  he  is  a  sober  narrator 
of  facts.  Ay.  but  he  is  a  big 
chap,  this  amiable  little  \  .1 
lencian  with  a  big  heart  and 
a  hand  that  reaches  out  and 
grabs  down  clouds,  skies, 
scoops  up  the  sea,  and  sc's 
running,  wriggling,  screaming 
a  joyful  band  of  naked  boys 
and  girls  over  the  golden  sum- 
mer sands  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic 
symphony  of  pantheism. 
Imagine  Walt  Whitman  (omit- 
ting the  'Children  of  Adam').  Walt  when  he  evokes  a  mass  of 
animated  youth,  and  you  will  faintly  gather  the  rich  colored 
rhythms  of  Senor  Sorolla's  pictures." 

Mr.  Huneker  thrusts  in  a  caution  against  supposing  that  bet 
cil  Sorolla's  "enormous  brio  his  general  wax   of  entrapping  nature 
is  brutal."     We  gel  some  further  ideas  of  what  appeals  to  him,  and 
how  he  stands  in  relation  to  a  fellow  painter,  Xuloaga  whose  work 
is  to  follow  his  at  the  same  place  of  exhibition  : 

"He  is  masculine  and  absolutely  tree  from  the 
neurasthenic  morbidezza  of  his  fellow  countryman 
Zuloaga.  (And  far  from  attaining  that  painter's 
inches  as  a  psychologist.)  For  the  delineation  of 
moods  nocturnal,  of  poetic  melancholy,  ol  the  COH 
templative  aspect  of  life  we  must  nut  go  to  Sorolla. 
He  is  not  a  thinker.  He  is  ihe  painter  of  bright 
mornings  and  brisk  salt  breezes.  He  is  halt  Creek. 
There  is  Winckelmann's  Heiterkeit,  blithenes 
his  groups  of  romping  children,  in  their  unashamed 
bare  skins  and  naive  attitudes.      Hoys  on  Valencia!) 

beaches  evidently  believe  in  Adamic  undress.    N    1 

do  the  girls  seem  to  cue.  Stretched  upon  his 
stomach  on  the  beach,  a  youth,  straw -hat  ted.  states 

at  the  spume  of  the  rollers.  His  companion  is  no! 
so  unconventionally  disarrayed,  and  as  she  has  evi 
dently  not  eaten  <>i  the  poisonous  apple  ol  wisdom 
she  is    tree   tiom   embarrassment.      Balzac's   two 

infants,  innocent  of  their  sex.  could  not  be  less  c an- 
il re  than  the  Sorolla  children.  How  tenderly,  sen- 
sitively he  models  the  hardly  nubile  forms  of  mai- 
dens !  Tin-  movement  of  their  legs  ,ts  they  i.ice 
the  Strand,  their  dash  into  the  water,  or  their  nervous 
pausing  at  the  rim  of  the  wet      here  is  poetry  for  you, 

the  poetry  ol  glorious  days  in  youthland.  Curious]} 
enough  his  types  are  t"i  the  most  part  more  inter- 
national than  racial :  that  is.  racial  is  are  Zuloaga's 
Basque  brigands,  manofas,  and  gipsies. 


sc  reaming,  .1 
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"Hut  only  tin's?  Can'l  lie  paint  anything  but  massive  oxen 
wading  to  their  buttocks  in  the  sea:  or  fisher-boats  with  swelling 
sails  blotting  out  the  hoi  izon  ;  or  a  girl  alter  a  dip  standing,  as  her 
boyish  cavalier  covers  her  with  a  rube  —  you  seethe  clear  pink  flesh 
through  her  gai  b  :  or  \  istas  ot  flower-gardens  with  roguish  maidens 
and  courtly  parks ;  peasants  harvesting,  working-women  sorting 
raisins;  sailors  mending  nets,  boys  at  rope-making — is  all  this 
great  art  ?  Where  aie  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  cultured  studio 
worker;  where  the  brie -a-brac  which  we  inseparably  connect  with 
pseudo-Spanish  art  ?  You  will  not  rind  any  oi  them.  Sorolla  with 
good  red  blood  in  his  veins,  the  blood  of  a  great,  misunderstood 
race,  paints  what  he  sees  on  the  top  of  God's  earth.  He  is  not  a 
book-  but  a  nature-poet  :  not  a  virtuoso  oi  the  brush  but  a  normal 
man  of  genius.  He  is  in  love  with  light,  and  by  his  treatment  of 
relative  values  creates  the  illusion  of  sun-Hooded  landscapes.  He 
does  not  cry  for  the  'sun,*  as  did  Oswald  Alving;  it  conies  to  him 
at  the  beckoning  of  his  brush.  His  limitations  are  but  the  defects 
of  his  good  qualities.  Let  us  not  expect  a  Zuloaga  when  we  have 
a  Sorolla.  Zuloaga  comes  to  us  soon  ;  and  as  (ioethe  said  of 
Schiller  and  himself,  Germany  ought  to  be  proud  of  two  such  big  fel- 
lows.    This  remark  applies  to  Spain,  Sorolla.  and  Zuloaga  as  well." 

One  picture  in  the  collection  strikes  another  note — "the  one  sad 
picture  of  the  collection."     hi  The  Evening  Post  we  read  of  it : 

"  It  is  called  'Triste  Herencia  '  (Sad  Inheritance),  and  belongs 
to  John  E.  Berwind.  It  hung  in  the  Sunday-school  room  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  Fifth  Avenue:  yet  few  knew  that 
New  York  possest  this  masterpiece.  The  'sad  inheritance1  has 
come  to  a  number  of  crippled  or  imbecile  boys  who  are  being- 
watched  over  by  a  priest  as  they  take  their  bath  on  the  beach  at 
Valencia  that  has  lost  all  the  gladsomeness  of  Sorolla's  other 
beach  pieces.  Here  again  the  artist  displays  his  marvelous  powers 
of  draftsmanship.  There  is  a  boy  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
picture  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  the  modeling  of  whose  figure 
simply  indicated  by  the  shadow  on  his  stomach  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary, and  that  of  other  boys  on  crutches  is  no  less  remarkable." 


FOR  AN   AMERICAN  SALON 

IF  New  York  had  an  institution  comparable  to  the  Paris  Salon 
or  the  Burlington  Galleries  in  London,  many  believe  that  she 
might  justify  her  position  as  the  metropolitan  center  of  the  art  life 
of  the  country.  Conscious  of  the  need,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
enable  the  National  Academy  of  Design  to  build  an  exhibition 
gallery  in  Central  Park,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
legislature  to  grant  the  necessary  permission.  If  the  bill  passes, 
the  old  arsenal  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  will  give  way  to  the  new 


A    TOLEDO  STREET. 
From  a  painting  by  Sorolla 

structure  proposed  for  its  site,  and  the  Academy  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment will  go  into  partnership  in  its  erection.  The  Academy, 
now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  has  a  fund  of  half  a  million  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  is  in  evident  need  of  a  permanent  professional 
home.  Not  since  it  deserted  the  old  site  at  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue  has  the  institution  had  more  than  schools  for 
instruction,  while  its  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building  in  Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  main  points  of  the  project 
as  outlined  in  the  New  York  Sun  are  these  : 


The  bil 


IDILIO  EN   EL   MAR  (SEA  IDYL). 
The  picture  that  Sorolla  regards  as  his  masterpiece. 


.  .  introduced  in  the  legislature  was  drawn  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  with  the  approval  of  Mayor 
-McClellan.  It  enables  the  city  of  New  York  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  by  which  the  old  arsenal  shall  be  taken 
down  and  replaced  at  the  Academy's  expense,  the 
top  story  of  the  proposed  two-story  building  being 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  and  sister  so- 
cieties and  the  lower  story  to  house  the  offices  of 
the  Park  Department  and  the  police  station,  which 
are  now  in  the  old  building. 

"The  Arsenal,  as  those  familiar  with  the  park- 
know,  is  in  a  hollow.  Its  first  story  is  below  the 
level  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  building  is  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  avenue  line.  The  idea  put 
forward  by  the  Academy  and  supported  by  the  city 
authorities  is  that  the  new  building  shall  occupy  in 
its  main  part  practically  the  area  of  the  Arsenal, 
but  with  the  extension  of  two  wings  toward  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  main  building  at  or  near  its  north- 
ern and  southern  ends,  with  an  open  court,  or  per- 
haps a  court  glassed  over,  between  these  wings.  The 
offices  of  the  Park  Department  and  the  police  sta- 
tion are  to  occupy  the  lower  floor  of  the  building 
and  have  their  entrances  at  the  ground  level  on  the 
western  side  of  the  building. 

"The  two  wings  would  supply  entrances  to  the 
second  story,  the  gallery,  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
practically  this  second  story  and  its  entrances  would 
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be  on  a  level  with  the  avenue.  The  court 
between  the  wings  could  at  times  of  exhibi- 
tions serve  as  a  sculpture  garden.     On  ac- 

count  of  its  being  placed  in  a  hollow  and  being 
only  nt  two  stories  the  building  would  not  rise 
to  an  undue  height  in  the  park — the  Arsenal  is 
three  stories  high  and.  moreover,  it  is  the 
intention  to  stipulate  that  the  building  shall 
handsome  one,  artistic,  and  such  a  build- 
-  would  I'e  creditable  to  the  city  and  to  a 
dignified  artistic  body. 

"According  to  the  plans  the  city  would 
maintain  the  building  and  the  Academy 
would  have  the  care  and  direction  of  the  gal- 
lcrv  floor,  which  would  involve  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  floor.     The  lower  floor,  it  should 

be  said,  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
s  uses.  The  building  is  to  be  forever  the 
property  of  the  city,  and  the  Academy  to  be 
charged  with  utilizing  its  own  resources  for 
irtherance  of  American  art  in  its  gal- 
leries." 

The  press  in  general  support  the  scheme. 
The  Stui  thinks  "the  people  of  this  town  and 
our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  country 
would  gain  inestimably  by  the  establishment 
in  that  appropriate  and  convenient  quarter 
ot  an  adequate  exhibition-place  lor  the  con- 
temporary achievements  of  American  art." 
Some  opposition  has  been  exprest  by  artists 
and  laymen  interested  in  art,  Tlie  Sun  re- 
ports, who  have  foreseen  "dangers"  in  the 
plan.  Reduced  to  two  principal  elements, 
they  are  the  "traditional  narrow-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  the  Academy  and  the  risks  of  'official  '  art,  with 
all  that  the  term  implies,  both  in  relation  to  the  governing  forces 
<>l  the  Academy  and  to  the  political  powers  of  the  municipality." 
Mr.  John  \V.  Alexander,  the  artist  who  originated  the  plan,  is 
repotted  to  have  said  that  he  believes  "the  new  plan  would  go  far 
toward  the  removal  of  the  reproach  which  some  critics  have  brought 
against  the  Academy  for  its  refusal  to  give  exhibition  room  to  the 
ideas  ot  the  older  academicians." 


i  opj  righted  bj    Mine  Dupont,  New   ^  ..rk. 
MME     EMMA    EAMES, 

Who  bids  farewell  to    the  operatic  stage 
after  twenty  years  (it  SU 


EAMES   FOLLOWING   SEMBRICH 

QEMBRICH   is  quickly  followed    into  operatic  retirement  by 

v  '     Mine.  Eames.     Her  appearance  in  the  role  of  Floria  Tosca 

at  tin-  Metropolitan  on  February  16  is  looked  upon  as  her  farewell 

\«w  York  lyric  stage,  and  perhaps  to  any  other.    Therewas 

no  such  heralding  of  the  event  as  in   the  case   ,,(    Mine.  Sembrirh. 
and.  Consequently,  less  public  demonstration  ensued,  vet  there  was 

real  dignity  as  well  as  sorrow   in  the  words  that  Mme.  Eames 

spoke    before    the   curtain    when    she    w.is    called    out    bj     lepeated 

applause.     She  said  ; 

is  good  by.     I  have  tried  to  give  you  mj  best.     You  have 

kind,  but  you  have  been  verj  exacting.     You  have  called  for 

the  best  that   I  commanded,  and  whatever   is  good   in  me  vou  have 

ht  out.     Therefore  I  owe  much  to  you.     My  love  I  leave  with 

\  mi  and  I  " 

It  i  !  ii\    Mi.  Krehbiel,  in    The   Tribune  (New   York), 

that  her  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  <  >pera  House  began  in 
on  in  .1  reminiscent  vein  : 

"In  the  company  with   her   were    Mmes.    Nordica,   Lehmann, 
Marie   Van   /.unit,  Albani,   Pettigiani,  Scalchi,  and   the  sisters 
■\\,    and    M.s-,,.     |ean    and    Edouard    de    Reszke,    Las- 
salle.   Kaliach,  Montario  ra,   Magni-Coletti,  Carbone, 

and  others.     The  list  ought  to  give  food  for  reflection  just  now. 
when  singers  like  Sembi h  h  and  Eamei  an-  departing   bom  the 
.  the  new  manage)  is  fa  ■  to  face  with  the  need  ol  r«  ruiting 
the  company  and  there  is  much  talk  ot  a  second  reorganization, 


which  shall  introduce  foreign  methods  of 
management.  The  best  of  the  newcomers 
in  the  season  1891-92  appeared  with  Mine. 
Eames  on  the  opening  night.  December 
ij.  the  opera  being  Gounod's  'Romeo  et 
Juliette.*  It  was  an  auspicious  introduction 
for  the  beautiful  young  American.  She  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old.  and  there  was  much 
to  laud  in  her  art  and  nothing  to  condone 
except  its  immaturity.  Her  endowment  of 
beauty  ot  person  as  well  as  voice  was  opu- 
lent. She  appeared  in  the  opera  in  which 
she  had  effected  her  entrance  on  the  lyric 
stage  at  the  ('.rand  Opera  in  Paris  less  than 
three  years  before  and  for  which  her  gifts  and 
graces  admirably  fitted  her.  She  appeared. 
moreover,  in  the  company  of  M.  Jean  de 
Kes/.ke.  who  was  then,  and  who  remained  till 
hs  retirement,  the  ideal  Romeo  in  all  things 
except  mere  sensuous  charm  of  voice.  She 
came  fresh  from  her  hist  successes  atCovent 
Garden,  London,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  disclosed  at  once  the 
lovely  qualities  which,  when  they  became 
riper,  promised  the  highest  order  of  achieve- 
ment in  dramatic  song.  She  has  not  realized 
all  of  the  promises  of  her  early  years,  but  she 
has  written  her  name  high  on  the  scroll  ol 
fame  and  been  a  delight  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  a  dozen  years. 
She  established  herself  so  firmly  in  popular 
favor  that  when  Mine.  Melba  came,  in  1 
94,  she  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  win  ap- 
preciation for  her  voice  and  art.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  repertoires  of  the  two 
singers  had  much  to  do  with  their  relative 
popularity.  Mme.  Karnes's  list  of  operas  was  small,  but  it  appealed 
more  strongly  to  the  public,  which  had  been  under  German  train- 
ing for  seven  years,  than  did  the  barrel-organ  list  of  Mine.  Melba. 
In  her  hist  season  Mme.  Kanies  sang  in  'Romeo  et  Juliette.' 
'Faust,'  'Cavalleria  Rust  icana,'  and  'Lohengrin.'  In  the  s, 
[893  94,  when  Melba  and  Calve  were  fust  associated  with  her.  sin- 
added  'Carmen  '  (A/n  iii-lii),  Massenet's  'Wcrther.'  'Die  Meister- 
singer  '  (in  Italian),  and  '  Le  No/.ze  di  Figaro*  {Countess)  to  the 
list.  In  this  year 'Faust'  with  its 'ideal  cast. "  which  she  headed. 
was  the  only  opera  which  held  a  candle  to  Calve"  s  'Carmen.' 
Again  a  member  of  the  company  of  1S94-95,  Mme.  Karnes  appeared 
as  Desdemona  in  Verdi's  'Otello  '  on  December  ;,.  Mistress  J-'oni 
in  the  same  composer's  'Falstaff'  on  February  4,  and  Eivtra  in 

'Don  Giovanni  'on  I  )ecember  31.      Absent  in  1895   •><>.  she  returned 

in  1896  97  and  disclosed  further  fruits  of  study  by  singing  Elisa- 
beth in  'Tannhauser'  on  November  22,  1896,  and  Elsa  in  'Lohen- 
grin' in  German,  on  January  7,  1897." 

The  reaction  against  Mr.  Abbey's  Italian  policy  brought  a 
restoration  ol  the  German  repertoire,  and  by  this  means  Mme. 
Lames  began  to  widen  her  artistic  hori/on.         Further: 

"In  subsequent  years  she  sang  in  German  performances  ol 
'Tannhauser,"  Lohengrin,  "Die  Meistersinger,'and  'Die  Walk  me. ' 
Her  debut  as  Siegliltde  in  the  last  opera   was   made  on    December 

1 1.  1898,  and  as  Evain  the  German 'Meistersinger 'on  January  24, 

i'ioo.     Other  notable  first  performances  were  Ero  in  Mancinelli's 

1  10  e  Leandro,'  on  March   10,  1899;  Aida  on   January  ;,.  1900: 

/'amino  in  'II  Flauto  Magico1  on  March  ;o,  moo;   Tosca,  Decern 

ber  is,  1902;  Ms,  December  >>.  1907,  and  Donna  .hum  in 'Don 

Giovanni,'  January  23,    1908.     The  seasons  in  which  she  was  .< 

membei  ol  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  were  1891  92, 

14  (there  was  no  opera  in  189a  93),  [894  95, 1896-97  (no  opera 

ill.  1898  99,  1899   i'ioo,  i<)oi   j.  1904   ;.  [9  ,  6,  1906  ;.  1007-N. 

and  1908  0.     She  has  sung  in  nineteen  operas,  as  follows :  'Romeo 

et  Juliette. '  '  Fa  est. '  '(  a\  alleria    K  ust  icana."   '  I  .ohengrin  '  (Italian 

and  German), '<  larmen  '  {Micaela),  Werther,'  'Die  Meistersinger ' 

1  Italian  and  ( ierman  1.  '  Le  No//e  di    Figaro,1   'Otello,'  '  Fa  I  st.it  I.' 

'  I  )on  ( iiovanni  '  ( /><>iuttt  Elvira  and  Donna  .  tnna  >,  'Tannhauser ' 
i  French  ami  <  rerman),  '.Aula.'  ■  I  He  Walkiire  '  (Siegiinde),  '  Fro  e 
Leandro,' 'Tosca,' *1  n  Ballo  in  Maschera,' 'Iris,' and  'll  Flauto 
Magico. 
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When  You  Build  that  Factory 

and  select  reinforced  concrete  construction  because 
of  its  economy,  durability,  adaptability,  rigidity  and  fire 
resistance,  specify  Atlas  Portland  Cement.  To  ask 
for  "Portland  Cement"  is  as  vague  as  to  ask  for 
butter,  eggs  or  sugar.  Some  eggs  are  fresher  than 
others;  some  butter  is  sweeter;  some  flour  is  finer. 

There  is  always  a  brand  that  is  best.  In  cement 
it  is  Atlas. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

is  the  most  perfect  form  of  cement — pure,  uniform, 
binding  the  mixture  into  stone  that  becomes  more 
durable  with  the  years. 

The  success  of  concrete  construction  depends  on 
the  quality  of  cement  used.  Builders  will  gladly 
use  Atlas  Portland  Cement  if  you  so  specify. 

Our  book  "Reinforced  Con- 
crete in  Factory  Construction" 

is  the  work  of  an  authority.  Eveiy 
advantage  is  fully  treated ;  ten  systems 
of  factory  construction  are  illustrated 
and  described.  We  send  it  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  1  Oc.  for  delivery  charges.  Also, 
if  you  are  interested,  a  book  about 
country  houses  (25c.) ;  a 
book  about  farm  houses 
and  farm  buildings  (4c). 


^  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 


NONE  JUST AS  I 

THE  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  64,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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r/r  Style 

BookStnt  FREE 


"NATIONAL" 

TAILORED  SUITS 


;d$750to$35 


Made -to -Measure 
New  York  Styles 

Expresaage   Prepai 

Each  "NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suit  is  cut 
to  order  from  measurements  sent  by  mail. 
Each  suit  is  shipped  express  prepaid  and  with 
the  "NATIONAL  GUARANTEE  TAG" 
attached  —  guaranteeing  that  if  the  suit  does 
not  fit  perfectly  you  are  to  send  it  back,  and 
we  are  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  e\i 
charges  both  ways. 

Now  we  have   over   half    a 
million    p  1  e  aaed  customers. 

Bach  "lie's  suit  is  cut  and 
made  to  order  singly  from 
measurements  sent  us  by 
mail— and,  wonderful  as  it 
may  seem. only  the  smallest 
1  tossible  percentage  ever  re- 
qutre  the  least  alteration. 

We  have  been  making 
suit*  to  order  in  this  way  for 
Twenty-One  Year*.  Our 
alty  is  fitting  ladies 
who  are  hard  to  fit.  Is  there 
then  any  doubt  about  ou 
fitting  you? 


"NATIONAL" 
Style  Book   x* 
and  Samples 
are  FREE 


Your     "NATIONAL" 

Spring  and  Sutnn.' 
Book  will  show  you  fash- 
ion plates  of  all  the  really 
ble  New  York  Suits. 
Bend  you  a  liberal 
assortment     of     samples 
from  our  400  new  mate- 
rial!   f"r   your   selection 
^011     make    y  o  (1  r    own 
"f  style  and  mate- 
make  you  the 
I'  OCR    RISK. 


I  hn    '  .V.I  TIONAL"   Spring  ami  Summer  Style  Hook 
alto  thtr.it  the  Jolloni  mg  "NA  TlOtfAL." 
Ktiuiy-Maiit   (,,j,  a 
Millinery     Tub  Suits  I'cllkuiis       Belts 

Waists         Silk  Dresses  Jackets  Corsets 

Skirls  I  Inrerle  l>rc«»es         Kiln  Coats     Honlery 

kimonos       Misses'  and  Infant*'  Wear  Boys'  Clolhlnf 

II  e   i'.iy  I'ottage  ami  ExprtU    Ckat 

la  VdlKS 
I.  Intended  1..1  Vol    w  .  1  forll  1. ..!,■>  r 

1  tor. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24lh  St.,  New  York  City 

Largest   Ladiri'   Outfitting   Kiliklnhmrnt   io   the  World 
Mail  Orders  Only  No  Aganta  or  Branch  Storea 

1  mi 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Lincoln 

By  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Recited  by  the  author,  now  in  her  ninetieth  year, 
at  Symphony  Hall.  Boston.  February   12.1 

Through  the  dim  pageant  of  the  years 
A  WOndroUS  tracery  ap]  I 

A  i  kbit)  of  the  Western  wild 

Shelters  in  sleep  a  new  born  child. 

Nor  nurse    nor  parent  ilear  ean  know 
The  way  those  infant  feet  must  go; 
And  yet  a  nation's  help  and 

ealed  within  that  horoscope. 

Beyond  is  toil  for  daily  bread, 

And  tho,  to  noble  issues  led. 

Ami  courage,  arming  for  the  morn, 
For  whose  behest  this  man  was  born. 

A  man  of  homely,  rustic  ways, 
Yet  he  achieves  the  forum's  praise; 
And  soon  earth's  highest  meed  has  won 
The  seat  and  sway  of  Washington. 

No  throne  of  honors  and  delights. 
Distrustful  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
To  struggle,  suffer,  and  aspire. 
Like  Israel,  led  by  cloud  and  fire. 

A  treacherous  shot,  a  sob  of  rest, 
A  martyr's  palm  upon  his  breast; 
A  welcome  from  the  glorious  seat 
Where  blameless  souls  of  heroes  meet. 

And.  thrilling  through  unmeasured  days, 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise; 
A  cry  that  all  the  earth  shall  heed. 
To  God,  who  gave  him  for  our  need. 

-N*V)  York  Tribune. 


The  Chureb. 

By  John   Galsworthy 

Here  stand  I 

Buttressed  over  the  sea! 
Time  and  sky 

Take  no  toll  from  me. 

To  me,  gray. 

Wind-gray,  Bung  with  foam, 
Ye  that  stray 

Wild  foot,  come  ye  homel 

Mother.    1 

Mother  1   will  be  I 

Ere  ye  die, 

Hear'    < )  sons  at  sea! 

Shall  I  fall, 

Leave  my  Mock  of  graves? 
Not  for  all 

You  rebelling  waves! 

I  stand  last 

Let  the  w 

To  eternity' 
I  lere   I   lit 

I'lii-  Nation  (London' 


By    Bins  1 

Where  are  the  lovers  who  long,  lone 
Win  Iced  at  1  i  nai  e  m Ith  ■  fine  i  I 

And  looked  beyond  1 1  •  the  pain, 

S,  ominfl  nil-  id  wo? 

Have  theii  undaunted  spirits  passed 


\    DelleiOtU  Tonic 
■OBKVOBLVM  Ai;li>  ihommaik 

;">oliflll   lidded   tO  11   gla-s  if   eoid   wilier   Iii\Il' 

•  Strengthens  ami  u.fnshes. 


It's  a 
Necessity 

Of  course,  you  can  get  along  with- 
out the  Janus  bottle,  just  as  you 
can  use  a  lamp  instead  of  electrici- 
ty, or  write  instead  of  'phoning. 

The  question  is  not  can  you,  but 
should  you  ? 

The  cost  of  a  Janus  bottle  is  little, 
the  convenience  derived  from  its 
use  great.  Hot  coffee,  water  or 
milk — anything  hot;  or  ice  cold 
lemonade,  water  or  wine — anything 
cold  ;  either,  anywhere,  at  any  time 
you  desire.  The  Janus  bottle  does 
it  all. 

It's  a  vacuum  bottle — the  only  one 
with  a  real  vacuum  and  a  real 
guarantee.  Our  guarantee  says : 
"Buy  one — use  ir  60  days;  if  it 
doesn't  satisfy,  yoci  money  back 
or  a  new  bottle."     We  mean  it. 

No  Plaster  of  Paris  or  other  ad- 
hesive is  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Janus  bottle.  It  can  be 
taken  apart  to  be  washed  or  for 
renewal  of  the  glass,  part. 

The  Janus  bottle  is  not  a  novelty — 
it  is  a  necessity.  Get  one  to-day 
and  put  it  to  work. 

Remember  Guaranteed 

JANUS  REMEMBER 

Remember  Guaranteed 

Half  Pints,  $2.50.  Pints,  $3.75. 

Quarts,  $5.75. 

Different  styles  of  cases. 

At  your  dealer's  or  from  us  direct. 

Send  for    Booklet. 

JANUS  VACUUM   BOTTLE  CO. 

652  Broadway,         -  New  York 

Factory:  10  Beach  St..  N.  Y. 

I      -     i'  ,  ■     I.  190* 
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Into  a  silence  where  all  love:  are  slain, 

And  weary  specters  haunt  a  onesome  plain 

Whence  light  has  vanished  .  where  chill  winds 

blow' 

Nay.  all  who  strove  to  cherish  Love's  white  flower 
Have  won  calm  i  dom  from  distress, 

Tristram  and  [seult  sh.i;,     .  OWOT 

Deep  in  the  farthest  isle  ot  Lyonnesse; 

And  on  some  shoulder  of  God'*  holy  hill 

Immortal  Dante  loves  his  Beatrice  still. 

—  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ( London). 


ABOXofCIGARSand 
A  CIGAR 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

AX    AMERICAN    PASHA 

When  the  American  fleet  left  Turkish  waters  it 
had  on  board  ten  young  Turkish  officers,  all  of  them 
men  of  the  new  movement.  They  are  picked  men 
whose  reports  on  what  they  see  in  America  are  ex- 
pected to  have  influence  with  the  new  government 
on  their  return.  This  venture  is  the  work  of  an 
American  naval  officer,  Capt.  R.  D.  Bucknam,  who 
is  now  an  admiral  in  the  Sultan's  navy.  He  has  hai 
a  remarkable  career  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  has 
been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Medjidieh,  and 
is  the  first  Christian  to  have  actual  command  of 
Mohammedans.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
sketches  his  life  more  in  detail: 

Bucknam  Pasha  won  the  Sultan's  favor  by  his 
honesty,  a  thing  so  rarely  found  in  the  imperial  en- 
tourage of  the  old  regime.  It  was  the  custom  of 
European  ship-builders  to  get  from  the  Sultan  as 
much  money  as  possible  for  ships  as  worthless  as 
his  officers  would  accept.  For  e  cample,  the  Sultan 
paid  for  one  ship  the  sum  of  Si. 650,000,  of  which 
$1,200,000  was  pocketed  by  his  own  officers,  only 
$450,000  going  to  the  contractors,  who  might  be 
said  to  have  done  well  in  delivering  an  iron  tub 
with  guns  and  machinery  of  a  sort  worth  altogether 
about  S.300.000. 

On   several   occasions   the    American    Pasha,    who 

HIT  THE  SPOT 
Postum  Knocked  Out  Coffee  Ails. 


There's  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
comfort  in  hitting  upon  the  right  thing  to 
rid  one  of  the  varied  and  constant  ailments 
caused  by  coffee  drinking. 

"  Eversince  I  can  remember,"  writes  an 
Ind.  woman,  "my  father  has  been  a  lover 
of  his  coffee,  but  the  continued  use  of  it  so 
affected  his  stomach  that  he  could  scarcely 
eat  at  times. 

"Mother  had  coffee-headache  and  dizzi- 
ness, and  if  I  drank  coffee  for  breakfast  I 
would  taste  it  all  day  and  usually  go  to  bed 
with  a  headache. 

"One  day  father  brought  home  a  pkg.  of 
Postum  recommended  by  ourgrocer.  Mother 
made  it  according  to  directions  on  the  box 
and  it  just  hit  the  "spot."  It  has  a  dark 
seal-brown  color,  changing  to  golden  bn  iwn 
when  cream  is  added,  and  a  snappy  taste 
similar  to  mild,  high-grade  coffee,  and  we 
found  that  its  continued  use  speedily  put  an 
end  to  all  our  coffee  ills. 

"That  was  at  least  ten  years  ago  and 
Postum  has,  from  that  day  to  this,  been  a 
standing  order  of  father's  grocery  bill. 

"  When  I  married,  my  husband  was  a 
great  coffee  drinker,  altho  he  admitted  that 
it  hurt  him.  When  I  mentioned  Postum  be 
said  he  did  not  like  the  taste  of  it.  1  told 
him  I  could  make  it  taste  all  right.  He 
smiled  and  said,  try  it.  The  result  was  a 
success,  he  won't  have  anything  but  Pos- 
tum."    "There's  a  Eeason." 

Name  given bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ''The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter.'  A  new  one 
ippears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


!?ia\^mri: 


ll.W.i  n  ..vSmokcTS 


For  $1™  and  a  Smokers  Name 


I'll   send  you  50  "  Segarmaker's  Favorites,"  and,  free  of  charge,  a 
box  of  "  Old  Fashioned   Havana   Smokers,"  and  an    imported   cork 
cigar  holder,  both  as  illustrated.     Use  attached  coupon. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  my  apparent  liberality.  One  is  to  have 
you  "get  acquainted"  with  my  way  of  selling  cigars  fresh  from  bench, 
direct  to  the  individual  smoker,  at  factory  prices,  to  have  you  try  my 
"Segarmaker's  Favorites,"  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  to  another  man  who  is  not  my  customer  now. 

"SEGARMAKER'S  FAVORITES" 

are  not  handsome  looking  cigars.  They  are  roughly  made,  irregularly 
shaped.  They  have  no  bands  on,  the  boxes  are  not  decorated  with 
pretty  pictures.  But  what  the  cigar  lacks  in  looks  and  what  I  save  on 
the  boxes  I  more  than  make  up  in  quality  and  quantity.  If  you  want  a 
pretty  looking  cigar  and  a  handsomely  labeled  box,  if  you  believe  in 
scenery,  you  won't  buy  "Segarmaker's  Favorites,"  but  if  you  want 
quality,  the  cigar  you  have  been  paying  15c  for  won'tinterest  you  after 
your  first  trial. 

I  call  them  "Segarmaker's  Favorites"  because  they  are  the  kind  of 
smokers  my  cigarmakers  take  home  for  their  own  use.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  tobacco  in  the  house,  clean,  clear,  long  leaf  Havana  filler,  and 
when  I  say  Havana  I  mean  the  kind  that's  imported.  The  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra.  You  get  them  just  as  they  come  off  the  bench,  with 
all  the  aroma  and  freshness  in  them.  It's  a  very  long  and  stout  cigar. 
It  will  take  you  one  long  hour  to  go  through  it. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  ONLY  UNTIL  MARCH   31st 
and  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  BOX  TO  A  CUSTOMER 

You  may,  however,  order  100  "Segarmaker's  Favorites"  at  $3.40  if 
you'll  instruct  me  to  send  50  of  them  direct  to  another  smoker.  In  this 
case,  I  will  also  send  him  the  two  free  articles  above  illustrated.  Of 
course,  you  know  my  object. 

I'm  the  only  manufacturer  selling  cigars  only  for  cash.  If  T  did  a 
credit  business,  I  couldn't  sell  my  cigars  for  the  price  I'm  charging,  and 
"break  even."  Buying  on  credit  is  a  privilege,  and  you  don't  get  privi- 
leges without  paying  for  them.  If  I  wanted  to  do  a  credit  business,  I 
would  have  to  charge  you  for  this  very  cigar  something  like  $7.00 
instead  of  $3.40  per  hundred.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  difference 
for  the  sake  of  credit — I  don't  expect  your  order. 

I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  "because  I've  been  stung,"  too.  I  started 
to  sell  cigars  on  credit,  but  the  tremendous  losses  and  the  cost  of  an  attempt  to 
collect  outstandings  discouraged  me  "for  good  "  The  fact  that  I  am  underselling 
everybody  and  that  I  am  doing  the  largest  "  direct  to  the  smoker  "  cigar  business 
in  the  country  is  pretty  good  proof  of  the  quality  I  deliver  and  the  soundness  of 
my  judgment  in  choosing  cash  methods. 

My  business  standing  and  integrity  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  Dun,  Brad- 
street's,  or  the  State  Bank  of  New  York.  Ihave  been  in  businessTor  a  great  many 
years,  and  have  built  up  my  business  by  building  up  my  reputation.  Both  have 
cost  me  thousands  of  dollars.  Depend  upon  it  that  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
away  either  my  business  standing  or  reputation  for  the  sake  of  your  few  dollars, 
by  disappointing  you. 

You  can't  go  wrong— if  you  like  your  money  better  than  my  cigars,  you  can 
have  it  back.  My  cigars  are  never  fully  sold  until  they  are  smoked.  Your 
money  is  merely  on  deposit  with  me  until  your  satisfaction  is  established. 


^Ixxttffr^  ^*.  ^eCuH.^n^'   ' 


64-66  and  67-69  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Ice  Remittance  p.iyable  to  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 

«■:  The  Slate  Bank  of  New  York, 


CUT  OUT  THIS   COUPON 


THIS  COfPON'  when  attached 
Dtitlen  the  holder  K,  a  bfll   of"< 

ohler.  tree  of  charge,  provided  he 


Name  of  another  Smoker. 
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PAPE'S 


indigestion. 


Relieves  dyspepsia  and  all  dis- 
tress from  a  disordered 
stomach. 

Large  50-cent  Cases 
from  ANY  DRUG 
STORE. 


FORMULA 
Each   22  Gr.  Triangule 


contains 


Pepsin— Pure  Aseptic 

Papain 

Diastase 

Calcium   Carbon   Precip. 

Cascara  Sagrada 

Powd.  Ginger 

Powd.  Cardamon 

Sugar  q.  s. 

Oil    Canada    Snake    Root 


Candy-like  Triangules 

Not  Only  Effective  but  Harmless 


PAPE,  THOMPSON  &  PAPE, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


OXJ\ 


PAPE'S 

22  GRAIN    TRIANGULES    OF 


D1APEPSIN 

COMPOUND 


£>    Print  Your  Own 

JO*     c >  CbHi,  circular.,  book.  newspapei     I 

«.•     ,  ,(^ff        '■  'r*-',,r  *'"   >"v'    »■'<>■>•->  -  l'rint  for  other*,  big 
111  easy,  rnleaient.  Write  factor*  for 
r.  «-  rntalos,  1 1 |..  .  i  itper,  etc. 

III!     I-III  --   III..    >I..m|.„     I'oiiMUnt 


ANEWWRlNKLE.-SjSSru^ 

.&  WRINKLES! 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 


*\Fe&ot2n£> 


For  Wbooping  tough.  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 
Confld : .  which 


for  it  ri 

fumed  iiiiijiiitllMfd  ; 

Rest  fu  I  Qlglil 

lit  OHOC 

Cretolene  ii  ■  boon  to  A«th- 
matict.     All  Druqoitii. 


..ii- 


IoiIkii.b 

ri'lrhins 


,i-  I, 


ifflm   Mid 

-   wi  inkles  in  buck 

■!-    ..i  ...  .  r  moi  op 

■JL*  *"' 


iiicm-y 
Irer. 


TT  rhe     hh  i  PSH  m-i      if     i    full 

>^  Bbritl,     All. II   Bl   11:1   I     to    SqilUrS    ,.r    ilopioi 
IB 

rr-funrlrrl.      Boon  f'lll   m 

your  rirali  r.  or  icrlti  m  rf/ivrf. 
iOlirrS  WASTED    hi  I  PSH  HI  <  0  .  Ii.  |i.  i    111  Imh  Bt,  I    I. 


Creaolr 


T»l.lr|.  I  t til 

from   us. 

I  Ml   \  U'0-cRKSOLP.NE  CO. 
ISO  Pulloo  St..  New  York 


BROWN S 
Bronchial  Troches 

Instantly  relieve  Sure  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughing; 
Spell*  and  all  lung  Aflcclions.  Ahitoliitely  harmless 
nnil  \ny  effective.      Best  on  the  market  lor  more  than 


'     .1  Mills. 


/S&i 


6R0MCHMI 


Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on 

i.  .  .  1 1  I  Ol  pries,  J<,  cents,  50  i  cut  -  and 

>i  ...  per  box. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  A  SON 
Ho. ton.  Mill, 


.  •  ncrally  sent  to  Europe  to  receive  these  ships 
when  ready    for  delivery    refused   to  accept   the   ves- 
mtil  material  changes  had  been  made,  bringing 
them  up  to  contract  requirements       Hy  his  scruples 
a  for  himself  no  friends  among  the  ship-build - 
t    the    particular   government    which    had    the 
monopoly  of  Turkish  contracts  prior  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Constitution. 

On  one  occasion  a  note  from  the  embassy  of  that 
country  suggested  that  the  builders  of  a  new  vessel 
would  prefer  some  one  else  to  receive  the  ship.  In 
reply  to  their  note  Captain  Bucknam.  or  Bucknam 
Bey  as  the  term  goes  here,  became  an  Admiral  and 

On  a  voyage  out  from  the  Atlantic  with  one  of 
these  new  ships  Bucknam  once  made  a  hit  among 
the  Mohammedans  by  tacitly  re-fusing  to  salute  the 
French  (lag  in  Algerian  waters.  The  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment has  never  recognized  the  French  occupation 
of  Algeria,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a 
Turkish  ship  had  never  before  put  into  an  Algerian 
harbor. 

A  breakdown  of  machinery  obliged  Bucknam  late 
<mc  evening  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Al> 
when  by  careful  timing  he  entered  the  breakwater 
before  daybreak.  Three  times  the  French  comman- 
der of  the  harbor  ports  sent  word  in  polite  French 
in  that  he  was  ready  to  return  the  Turk's  sa- 
lute. Receiving  no  salute,  he  was  probably  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  habitual  incapacity  of  Turkish 
warships  included  the  inability  to  fire  their  guns. 

In  spite  of  the  good  government  which  the  French 

have  given  to  Algiers,  the  Mohammedans  there  mani- 

an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  ship  of 

ine   great    free    Moslem    Power  over  which    the 

liph  of  Islam  still  continues  to  rule. 

They  came  out  in  thousands  in  small  boats  to  see 
and  touch  the  vessel.  Frenzied  men  sometimes  al- 
most swamped  their  boats  Long  before  the  hour 
when  visitors  were  allowed  aboard  the  ship  these 
turbaned.  long-robed  Arabs  clad  in  white  drew  along- 
side to  kiss  the  vessel  and  take  up  flasks  of  sacred 
water  from  close  to  her  side. 

During  the  day  they  crowded  her  deck,  facing 
Mecca  and  praying,  and  sometimes  individuals  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  ship  at  night.  The 
news  spread  to  the  interior,  and  pilgrimages  were  or- 
ganized from  as  far  inland  as  three  days'  journey  by 
camel.  At  last  the  excitement  grew  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  French  authorities  feared  the  effect  upon 
tribes  back  toward  the  Moroccan  frontier,  and  an 
order  was  issued  that  no  more  natives  should  visit 
the  ship. 

On  this  same  occasion  Bucknam  Pasha  saved  the 
Sultan  a  considerable  sum  of  possible  salvage  money. 
The  ship  was  able  only  to  come  in  sight  of  the  harbor 
of  Algiers  and  anchor  with  her  own  power;   thi 
could  not  be  got  to  move  again  in  cither  1 
lion. 

When  an  early  bird  of  a  coal-contractor  came  out 
on  his  tug  to  bid  for  the  ship's  coal  supply,  Bucknam 
told  him  that  he  would  take  the  coal  if  the  tug  would 
"help  a  little"  in  moving  the  ship  into  the  harbor 
The  fellow  came  alongside  and  unknown  to  himself 
towc.l  the  ship  in.  Bucknam  kept  even  his  pilot 
a  native  and  a  probable  friend  of  the  coal  man. 
ignorant  of  the  ship's  condition,  having  informed 
the  engine-room  to  answer  the  pilot's  every  signal 
as  "1  lone." 

When  the  coal  man  found  out  that  the  ship's  pro- 
peller had  not  turned  a  stroke  on  the  way  in  he 
made  out  a  salvage  bill  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
but  in  the  old  days  claims  not  backed  by  a  th  I 
stration  of  real  warships  were  always  left  unpaid  b) 
the  Imperial  ottoman  Government. 

MBMORDB9   Ol     Gl  kommo 

Twenty  years  ago,  and  for  ■  generation  back  of 
that,  the  name  of  Geronitno  was  tin-  bugaboo  of  the 
This   Apache   i 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO    EQUAL 
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herous   Indian   the  '  nl    ever  pui 

exhibited   his   most    bestial   CI    elt)    in   his   ravages   in 
a  and   New    Mexii  -  captured  three 

times  by  Government    tro  .-rape  back 

to  his  murderous  warfare.  Miles  was 

sent   out    after   him,    and  old    Indian 

has  spent  two  decades  at  \  ncle  Sams  board  and 
lodgings,  harmless  and  almost  forgotten.  Hi 
cent  death  has  awakened  new  interest  in  the  old 
exploits,  and  stories  of  his  raids  and  torture  are  being 
revived.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Glob*  recalls 
his  capture  bv  General  Miles 

There   were   no   telegraph   wires   in   those   days.       A 

held  force  had   to  depend  on  the  heliograph, 

some  was,  Miles's  helios  were  in  bail  condition 
They  simply  would  not  work,  only  now  and  then 
He  played  Indian,  as  Geronimo  did.  He  and  his 
men  lived  on  the  country,  rode  their  horses  until 
they  dropt.  and  then  ate  them  and  went  on  fool 
The  forces  were  not  far  from  equal,  and  Geronimo 
displayed  as  great  military  ability  as  did  his  pur 
suers.  But  at  last,  when  Geronimo  had  nothing  left 
to  eat  and  nothing  left  to  ride,  he  surrendered,  lie 
thought  he  could  get  back  to  the  reservation  and 
fatten  up  again  at  the  Government's  expense,  but  no 
one  had  any  confidence  by  this  time  in  his  protesta 
tions  of  reform.  For  a  time  the  tribe  was  kept  on  a 
reservation  in  Florida,  later  on  one  in  Alabama,  and 
finally  they  were  taken  to  Fort  Sill.  Okla.  It  was 
near  home,  but  Geronimo  was  too  old  by  this  time 
10  be  a  fighting-man.     His  life  had  been  lived. 

The  writer  also  enumerates  some  of  Geronimo's 
favorite  tortures.      We  read: 

Twenty  years  ago  in  a  little  mining  camp  in  Colo 
rado  the  story  came  that  Geronimo  was  dead. 

"Too  bad."  said  a  tenderfoot.  "He  was  a  fine 
type  of  Indian." 

A  man  standing  near  by  struck  the  speaker  down 
without  a  word.  For  a  moment  the  assailant  glow- 
ered at  the  prostrate  man.  Then  he  stalked  off  into 
the  darkness.  No  other  man  of  the  little  party  had 
said  a  word.  The  tenderfoot,  more  in  surprize  than 
anger,  asked  what  had  occasioned  the  frantic  out- 
burst. 

"Geronimo  burned  his  boy  at  the  stake,"  was  the 
reply.     "And  his  wife — " 

It    was   to   Geronimo   that   several   refinements   of 


PRIZE  FOOD 
Palatable,  Economical.  Nourishing. 


A  Nebr.  woman  has  outlined  the  prize 
food  in  a  few  words,  and  that  from  personal 
experience.     She  writes: 

'After  our  long  experience  with  Grape- 
Nuts,  I  cannot  say  enough  in  its  favor.  We 
kave  used  this  food  almost  continually  for 
seven  years. 

"We  sometimes  tried  other  advertised 
breakfast  foods  but  we  invariably  returned 
to  Grape-Nuts  as  the  most  palatable,  eco- 
nomical and  nourishing  of  all. 

"  When  I  quit  tea  and  coffee  and  began  to 
use  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts,  I  was  a  nervous 
wreck.  I  was  so  irritable  I  could  not  sleep 
nights,  had  no  interest  in  life. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  a  short  time  I 
began  to  improve  and  all  these  ailments 
have  disappeared  and  now  I  am  a  well 
woman.  My  two  children  have  been  almost 
raised  on  Grape-Nuts,  which  they  eat  three 
times  a  day. 

"They  are  pictures  of  health  and  have 
never  had  the  least  symptom  of  stomach 
trouble,  even  through  the  most  severe  siege  of 
whooping  cough  they  could  retain  Grape- 
Nuts  when  all  else  failed. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  has  saved  doctor  bills, 
and  has  been,  therefore,  a  most  economical 
food  for  us." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  ('reek. 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Don't  Say  Merely 
"Holeproof  Hose" 

If  you  want  the  genuine  "Holeproof"  you  must  look  for 
the  name  on  the  toe.    There  are  scores  of  poor  imitations. 
All  these  imitations  are  "  guaranteed,"  too. 
But  that  isn't  sufficient.     You  want  a  guaranteed  hosiery 
that  is  light  and  soft  and  attractive. 

You  want  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 
It  has  taken  us  31  years  to  perfect  "  Holeproof"  Hosiery. 
You  don't  want  an  amateur  make. 

We  use  no  common  cotton — ours  comes  from  Egypt.    We 
pay  no  common  price — ours  costs  an  average  of  63c  per  pound. 
We  get  our  wear  through  superior  yarn — 3-ply  throughout 
and  6-ply  in  heel  and  toe. 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection. 
Ask  merely  for  "guaranteed"  hose  and  you  may  get  cumber- 
some, common  hose.     Insist  on  "Holeproof"  and  you  will  get 
the  finest  hose  on  the  market. 

You  will  find  this  guarantee  in  each  box  of  six  pairs:    "If 
any  or  all  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need  darning 
within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy  them,  we 
will  replace  them  free." 


Holeproi>f  Sox— 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium 
and  light  weight.  Black,  light  and  dark  tan. 
navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  and  black  with  white  feet. 
Sizes.  9J£  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight 
in  a  box.     All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  'extra  light  weight) 
— Made  entirely  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  6  pairs, 
$2.00. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox— 6  pairs,  $3  00. 
Finished  like  *ilk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black, 
navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan.  pearl  gray,  laven- 
der, light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  khaki  and 
mode.    Sizes.  9%  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full  -  Fashioned  Sox  —  6 
pairs,  $3.  Made  with  seams.  Same  colors  and 
sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs.  $2X0. 
Medium  weight.  Black,  tan,  and  black  with 
white  feet.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs, 
$3.00.  Finished  like  silk.   Extra 
light  weight.     Tan  and  black. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'Holeproof  Stock- 
ings— (Hpairs.  $3  00.  Black  and 
tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee, 
heel  And  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses*  Holeproof 
Stockings  — 6  pairs,  $3.00. 
Black  and  tan.  Specially  rein- 
forced knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes. 
5to9K-  These  are  the  best  chil- 
dren's hose  made  today. 


Now 
25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs — Guaranteed  6  Months — $1.50 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the  deal- 
ers' names.  Or  we  will  ship  direct,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  for  men,  women  and 
children.     Tell  your  folks  about  them. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

267  Fourth  Street  vlilwaukee.  Wia. 
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jshjngslbri g Hfiy  in  el'K  o use where 
*  abolishes  dirt,  buK'Birh 


djid  despaar e.re  close  of  kin"Try  it- in 
your  next- house  cleeJiing-3P§»^^iB 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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By  Every  Test! 

By  eye  test,  by  erasure 
test,  by  mechanical  test, 
by  the  tests  of  strength 
and  use, 

:@y)P©M 
!©N© 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

makes  good  its  reputation 
as  the  best-made  bond  for 
business  use. 

<§©(U)(p©(>3  ©@M®  has  a  right 
to  serve  you — because  it 
proves  in  use  every  claim 
made  for  it.  Using  it,  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  your  business  letter- 
head bears  the  water-mark 
of  the  best  bond  paper  pos- 
sible to  manufacture. 

Write  us  on  your  lelter-head  for 
samples  of  this  superb  paper  in 
all  colors.  With  these  we  will 
send  you  a  "Just  Remember"  pad 
for  your  daily  memos.,  and  if  you 
wish,  samples  of  "Old  Berkshire 
Text,"  an  extremely  beautiful 
paper  for  fine  booklet  work. 

American   Writing  Paper  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers of  Writing.  Hooks 
and  Cover  and  other  Pa  pen  for  Business 
J'ur poses.     29  Mills. 


HOLYOKE, 

MASS. 


■^ZZtt&z 


BMUQNCWiir 

AT  SIX  PER  CENTJjfld 

The  Certificate!  of  Deposit 
■Wed  l>y  this  institution  afford 
the  following  advantages, 

t    Abvilutr    .nlrty    (or  thr    principal. 

thr    (  rrtifimtr    Irrina    urcuird    by 

hrM  moftgtflM  ''ii  i'  ■«]  I  Mi 
2   Thr   prompt   payrnrnt   r.l    intrrrtt, 

monthly,     riuartrrly,    or    Mmi    m 

rurally  n>  clrtirrrl. 
}   Six     p«     (rnl     net,    «•    trwy    nrr 

rirmpl    lmm    bUUnOB    undrr    thr 

1»WI  (.(  lllll  Stile. 

PbnSM  oik  for  our  booklet  "  F" 

'  tad  Saralm  1300.000  t  ii 


I  torture  were  attributed  b  the  settlers  of  the  South- 
Maybe  he  didn't  invent  them,  but  he  was 
their  most  eminent  practitioner.  One  very  pleasing 
way  of  disposing  of  a  prisoner,  when  the  tribe  was 
free  from  immediate  danger  and  had  a  few  hours  in 
which  to  rejoice  their  souls,  was  by  the  use  of  raw- 
bide.  The  victim,  unhurt,  if  possible,  for  if  he  were 
well  and  strong  he  would  last  longer,  was  rolled  in  a 
hide  fresh  stript  from  a  steer.  The  hide  was  fastened 
that  it  might  not  unroll,  and  the  bundle  was  placed 
in  the  sun.  As  the  rays  struck  the  warm  hide  it 
contracted,  not  rapidly,  but  with  devilish  certainty. 

Rawhide  is  hard  as  chilled  steel  when  it  is  dried, 
r  devil  within  the  roll  was  comfortable  per- 
haps for  hours.  Then  the  drying  hide  began  to 
pinch,  and  then  the  torture  began.  And  grinning 
Oeronimo  and  the  oi.ner  red  fiends  of  his  court  sat 
about  and  rolled  their  little  cigarets  and  laughed 
in  true  happiness  as  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  came 
to  their  ears.     Pleasant  old  man  was  Oeronimo. 

But  that  was  only  when  he  had  time  to  spare. 
Grand  opera  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  jump,  either 
here  or  in  the  Apache  camp.  If  pursuers  prest,  or 
if  other  unsuspecting  settlers  were  farther  on,  to  be 
pounced  on  by  the  crudest  band  of  redmen  that 
ever  lived,  Geronimo's  methods  were  more  expedi- 
tious. For  sheer  wanton  cruelty  he  had  more  than 
once  burned  out  a  captive's  eyes,  and  stript  him, 
and  set  him  on  foot  to  wander  over  the  Arizona 
sands.  Death  death  that  would  be  far  more  kind 
if  it  had  come  at  the  stake — must  follow.  True, 
Oeronimo  couldn't  be  there  to  watch,  for  this  method 
was  only  indulged  in  when  he  could  not  stay  to  be 
delighted  by  the  dying  man's  agony.  But  as  he 
rode  on  his  way,  his  grim  lips  might  curl  as  he  reveled 
in  the  thought  of  the  pain  he  had  inflicted.  Once, 
and  only  once,  did  such  a  victim  of  Oeronimo  escape. 
He  was  found  by  the  I'nited  States  troops  in  pur- 
suit, but  he  lived  a  maniac. 


SHEAR  WIT 

A  Chance.  I  understand."  said  the  visitor, 
"that  Crimson  Gulch  is  going  to  enforce  game  laws.  ' 
"Yes,"  answered  Bronco  Hob.  "We've  decided 
that  birds  and  four-legged  critters  oughtn't  to  have 
all  the  protection.  In  the  interest  of  sport,  we  have 
derided  to  shut  up  the  faro  banks  an'  poker  tables 
for  a  few  weeks  every  year,  so's  to  give  the  easy 
money  a  chance  to  accumulate." — Washington  Star. 


Just  as  Effective.  Uncle  Hiram — "I  suppose 
your  mother  gives  you  boys  something  when  you 
are  good." 

Wit. t  ik  "No  Me  and  Johnny  gets  ours  when  we 
act  up." — Scranton  Tribune, 

The  Washington  Way.  "What  would  happen 
if  an  irresistible  fori  e  should  meet  an  immovable 
body'" 

I  presume  they  could  be  induced  to  arbitrate  be 
fore  matters  went  too  far." — Washington  Herald. 

t  :i-<-    lor    a    Good    l.awjcr.      "Wl.\    an-    you   so 

sad?"    an  acquaintance  asked  a  young  man  whose 
aunt  had  just  rlied.     "You  never  appeared 
much  for  the  poor  lady."     "I  didn't,"  said  the  youth 
dolefully;   "but  I  was  the  means  of  keeping  her  in  a 

lylum  during  the  last  five  years  of  her  life. 

l.-lt    me  all   her  money,   and   now   I've  got  to 

prove  tli  n.l  mind'"     Philadelphia 


Pears' 

The  goodness  in  Pears' 
Soap  is  an  antidote  for  all 
bad  complexions. 

For  goodness  sake  use 
Pears  ' 

Sold  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
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Paint  Talks   No.  3 

Fitting  Paint  to  Condition 

I  have  spoken  in  two  preceding  talks 
of  Exteri  r  Painting  and  Interior  Paint- 
ing. If  you  have  compared  the  facts,  you 
will  be  struck  with  two  underlying  truths: 
first,  ]>. liming  to  be  satisfactory  must  be 
done  with  a  pigment  which  with  the 
liquid  element  makes  an  elastic  film  (to 
prevent  cracking  and  scaling):  and.  second, 
these  paint  ingredients  must  not  be  mixed 
together  until  the  surface  has  been  examined 
and  the  right  proportions  to  fit  conditions  de- 
cided upon.  In  fact,  the  same  job  sometimes 
requires  several  different  variations  of  the  paint. 

Pure  White  Lead  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil 
makes  the  only  paint  which  fully  meets  both  these 
conditions.  The  Dutch  Hoy  Painter  is  a  guaranty 
of  satisfactory  paint  material.  Our  White  Lead 
bears  that  trade-mark.     Your  dealer  has  it. 

Painting  outfit,  consisting  of  color  schemes, 
specifications  and  an  adulterant  detecu  r  dee.  Ask 
for  "Painting  Outfit  R." 

NATIONAL    LEAD 
COMPANY 

An  nfflcr  in  men  ••/  the 
foUOWtna  cities  . 
New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Ohtcago,  Olere- 
larnl.  St.  Louis,  l'hiladel- 
pliial.Iohn  T  I  ewiH*  Bros. 
Do  I.  riM-lnrrnh  [National 
Lea.l  &  Oil  Co. 


TYPEWRITERS ,1 


LL 
KES 


All  thr-'  ■•■.1.1   ..r  Henlrd  Anj. 

when  •!  i.  In  i,  UTr'i  Pi  irr..  ,11.  „  ,,|  Kratal 
to  Apply  on  I'rirr  shippr.l  with  pririUf*  ••! 
•lamination.   BaTWritalorlRiiatnuadCaaUogV 

Tjprxrllrr  !<  ,»,,., rium.<.)'J-94  Ijlkr  s(.,|  h.f.JO 


80  Page  Plant  Book  — FREE 

If  rou  own  a  lawn  or  garden,  wad  el  onos  for 
tin-  booh  FREE  Full  ol  garde  .,  hint-  and  rap 
goationa.  Different  From  the  common  plant  cata- 
logues. I1-"!  In  the  college*  s*  a  text  book, 
Meebnna1  MaJlovi  i*irii»ri»  now,  tan  plant 
meat  Ion  deaoribed  In  it 

ft  ml  nt  nnrr  fitr  a  ropy. 

THOMAS   Ml  I  MAN  &   SONS.  Inc. 

Hot    ON.  4.1'  ruin  ■■  I  <>«  ll,   I'll  I  ln\. 


Running  Water  Where  You  Want  It 

Ii.. n't  be  without  the  convenience  of  rui 
ulna  water  in  your  bone*  because  yon  Uvt 
In  the  country.  If  thru-  Han]>t  m^  or  at  mm 
on  tin-  ground,  Innall  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 


Mil. HI*    millMI  Ml    IM.IM    I  0. 
I4Q  >«..»u  NI..V^.   >nrliinr.rhi..i.T.  I*». 


our  n-adM-s  are  axk'-i  to  mention  THI  I.itkraky  Unjust  when  wrlllng  to  advertiser*. 
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A  New  Game.  The  juri  partner  of  the  Wall 
•m  was  slightly  indi  posed  and  the  senloi 
partner  was  calling  him  up  every  three  minutes. 

"Why  do  you  telephone  so  often?"  inquired  a 
friend. 

"Well,  his  temperature  luctuates  considerably 
: ml  some  of  my  customers  are  speculating  on  the 
tl in.- 1 nations  "      Washington    lerald. 

His  Love  Like  the  Ocean.    Gerald     "Mj  love 

:  is  like  the  boundless  ocean 
Gbrajudinb     "Exactly  the  way  I  take  it." 
GERALD      "What  do  you  moan3" 
Gbraldinb     "With  a  pM,!  many  grains  of  salt." 
-  -  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

I  setoss. —  "Mildred,"  murmured  a  fashionable 
young  man.  sinking  on  one  knee,  "lor  your  birth- 
day gift  1  offer     myself." 

"Thank  you."  was  the  cold  reply,  "but  I  only 
accept  useful  presents'"      Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Killing  Time. — She — "I  heard  you  singing  in 
your  room  this  morning." 

HE— "Oh,  I  sing  a  little  to  kill  time." 
She — "You  have  a  good  weapon." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


And  Left  the  Hammers  Home.  —  A  sewing-circle 
■would  be  a  great  institution  if  the  women  met  to  sew 
—  I'niiersalist  Lea 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign. 

February  12. — The  International  Naval  Conference 
decides  that  cotton  shall  be  placed  on  the  absolute 
non-contraband  list. 

Bills  carrying  Si  1,000,000  for  the  defense  of  Den- 
mark are  introduced  in  the  Folkething  by  the 
Government. 

February  13. — King  Edward  reaches  London  on  his 
return  from  Berlin. 

February  14 — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Kaimil  Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier,  and 
instructs  Hilmi  Pasha  to  form  a  new  cabinet 
Ali  Riza  Pasha  is  reappointed  Minister  of  War. 

February  16. — An  explosion,  followed  by  a  fire  near 
Newcastle.  England,  entombs  180  miners. 

February  17. — The  center  of  the  earthquake  record- 
ed on  January  23  last  is  reported  to  have  been  in 
the  Province  of  Luristan.  Persia.  It  is  estimated 
that  6,000  persons  lost  their  lives 
King  Alfonso  accepts  the  Anglo-German  proposal 
that  he  arbitrate  the  dispute  regarding  the  Wal- 
fisch-Bay  boundaries. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

February  15. — The  bill  reducing  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  obviate  the  constitutional 
bar  to  the  service  of  Senator  Knox  in  that  capac- 
ity, passes  the  House. 
Memorial  services  in  honor  of  those  killed  in  the 
battle-ship  Maine,  are  held  in  Washington. 

February  16. — The  House  passes  bills  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  nine  members,  and  making  the  installation 
of  wireless-telegraph  apparatus  on  ocean  steam- 
ships compulsory. 

February  17. — The  President  transmits  to  Congress, 
with  a  special  message  accompanying,  the  report 
of  the  engineers  who  accompanied  President-elect 
Taft  to  the  canal  zone. 

February  17. — Bench  warrants  are  issued  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Caleb  M. 
Van  Hamm  and  Robert  H.  Lyman,  of  the  New- 
York  World,  and  Delevan  Smith  and  Charles  R. 
Williams,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  on  charges  of 
criminal  libel  in  connection  with  the  Panama- 
Canal  purchase. 

February  18. — The  Post  Office  Bill,  carrying  appro- 
priations of   more   than  S23 2.000,000,  passes  the 
Senate  after  a  stormy  debate 
The     North     American    Conservation    Conference 
meets  at  the  White  House. 

General. 

February  12. — President  Roosevelt  lays  the  corner- 
stone of  the  memorial  building  at  the  birthplace 
of  Lincoln,  near  Hodgenville   Ky 

February  13  — Train-robbers  hold  up  the  Atlantic 
express  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R., 
outside  of  Denver,  and  escape  with  $35,000. 

February  17  — The  tender  Yankton,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  battle-ship  tleet,  arrives  at  Hampton 
Roads 
The  Tariff  Convention  at  Indianapolis  passes  reso- 
lutions demanding  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
tariff  commission  by  Congress. 


HINDS' 

oney  and  Almond  Cream 

A  highly  refined,  delightfully  refreshing  Lotion  for  the  Hands  and  Face. 

When  the  Skin  is  Dry,  Rough,  Irritated  or  Sore, 

Most  grateful  relief  follows  the  use  of  this  pure- white  antiseptic  Cream.  Chapped 
and  eruptive  conditions  yield  quickly  to  its  cleansing,  healing  properties, 
keeps  the  skin  naturally  soft,  smooth  and  healthy.  Best  for  baby.  Best 
for  the  man  who  shaves.  Is  absolutely  free  from  greasy,  sticky 
properties,  and  positively  guaranteed  not  to  aid  a  growth  of  hair. 
Contains  no  bleach  or  harmful  ingredients.  50c.  all  dealers ;  or  if  not 
obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 

A.  S.  HINDS,    6  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Write   Today    for    FREE    Sample    Bottle    and    Booklet. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


pleto  Duplicator,  cap 

Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co, 


Ib  one   of  the    strong   features   that  has 
helped  to   enrn  the   present  world-wide 
reputation  and  endorsement  of  the  Dau» 
Improved   Tip  Top    Duplicator.     No 
printers' ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soil- 
ed h.imte  and  clothing.    No  expensive 
supplies.     100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  SO  copies  from   typewritten 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days*    trial 
without  deposit.  Com-    d*  C    f\f\ 
ze  (print  S%  x  13  in.  )  PRICE     M>O.VIU 

Dans  Itldg.,   m  John  St.,NewToik 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE  BOND 

%  American  Silk  Co.  ^^  syf 

At  price  TO   YIELD     /    A> 

$.'00,000.      Bonds  ($329,000  sold)  secured  by  over  $3,000,000 
Appraised  asset.    "  Knjah  "  nnd  "  Mone;  bak  "  Dress  Silks 
(sales  $5.01111,000)  are  known  to  millions  of  women  and  are 
handled  by  the  leading  Dry  Goods  stores  of  the  D.  S. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
H.  W.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Bankers 
20  Broad  Street,  -  -  New  York 


Burpee's 


"Silent  Salesman"  of  The  World's 
Largest  Mailorder  Business  in 

^£^£^ffc  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
4JWVUo  appreciate  Quality  in   Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown —as  proved  at  our  famous  FORDHOOK  FARMS —the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE    BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Water   Power   Bonds 
Netting  6% 

-  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gage on 30,000 Wi  r,  Mills, 
Power  Houses  and  other  assets,  having  a 
total  valuation  of  over  $8,000,000. 

The  b.nids  are  payable  serially,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  usual  plan. 

The  bonds  are  issued  at  the  very  Con- 
ner Horse  Power 
•ped,  exclusive  of  Mills  and  other 
assets,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a  strong 
corporation  having  a  long  and  successful 
sets  and  an  established 
incme. 

A  well  located  Water  Power  is  a  />•>'- 
petit, 1.  income  producing  asset.  This 
particular  Water  Power  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient,  economic  and  valuable  to  be 
found  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds 
to  conservative  investors  who  want  an 
assured  income  of  six  per  cent  for  any 
period  of  time  from  five  to  twenty  years, 
at  their  option. 

Send  for  Our  Circular  No.  R 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

181  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


5% 

FULL 
TIME. 


Not  4  XPartTime,but 

iNT  day  in  any  month  yen   can 

•"  '    place  small  or  large  sums  in  our 

can',   and   whenever  you  choose  to 

withdraw  the  money  you  receive 

paniinps  np  to  date  of  withdrawal. 

How  we  invest  the  funds,  tiow  they 

are  secured,  how  we  have  dealt  with  patrons  for 
sixle  11  veins,  and  how  thev 
recommend  others  to  us.  can 
in-  learned  by  writing  for  full 
Information. 

Wp  operate  under  the  strict 
Banking  Laws  of  New  York 
Btate,  subject  to  the  Ranking 
Department  supervision. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9Tlmes  Bid*., Brotdway.New  York 


Investments  For  Business  Men 

And  Persons  Dependent 

Upon  Income 


Investment-  suitable  f<>r  business  men  are 
not  always  proper  investments  for  persona 
dependant  upon  Income.  This  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  why  the  Investment  of  money  re- 
quires much  thought,  careful  discrlminntion. 
and  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  underlying  security. 

All  ptrsons  want  their  money  to  earn  the 
highest  rate  of  Interest  compatible  with  safety. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  purchase  of  so- 
called  Investments,  which  are  either  unsafe, 
untried,  or  highly  speculative. 

Our  organization  Is  at  the  service  of  Invest- 
ora  desiring  to  Increase  Intelligently  theearn- 
Ing  power  of  their  money.  It  Is  our  business 
policy  to  take  a  personal  Interest  in  all  com- 
munications addressed  to  us  upon  this  Im- 
portant Mlhjact.  Our  offerings  tnmprise  in. 
vestments  suitable  for  all  classrs  of  In  ves'rrs, 
and  wecan  supply  any  type  of  security  desired. 

Our  Br>nd  Circular  No.  45,4  describes  a  num- 
ber of  Inv  cstments  yielding  about  5  per  cent., 
which  we  are  confident  should  prove  to  be  of 
growing  value. 

Spencer    Trask    &    Co. 

In\  «-stm«  nt   It. oik.  1  s 
William  A   MM  Mrccta  New  York 

lir.«fh  Mataai    Mbaajr,  I    t.    Cklng*,  in      lastaa,  Bass, 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In  the  panic  of  1007  trust  companies  in 
N'cw   York   City   suffered   more   than   any 


Manhattan. 

Astor 

Hankers'  .... 
Carnegie  .... 
Central. 


Gain  over 
Auk.  22,  Jan.  1. 

1007.              1000  ijo;. 

74S   $ia,34S.*i9  13. 279.474 

1 .000     39,031,765  [5,160,150 
11,636,804 

.43,137.580     85.749>34]  43.< 

Columbia 6,774,339     11,029,855  4.255,516 

Commercial.  -         jSi         4, 020.. 

Empire -   -  .-    mo      1^,058,062  4.159,122 

Equitable 17,381,133      2.'. 490, 318  5,109,195 

Farmers'  L   &  T      Bi, 703,513    [33,389,387  40,686,874 

Fidelity .5.028.403        5.177.550  2,149.147 

Fulton 7.425,420        7,613,383  189,853 

Guaranty 41,096,504     69,031,398  27. 0*4.894 

Hudson                           2.066,175         .•..•.w.-'ji  [77.066 
Law  vers'  T    1    .-          - 


panies   "have   entered   on   a   new   era   of 
i  which  promises  to  throw  all  pre- 
vious   achievements    of    the    kind    in    the 
shade."     Following    is    a    table    of    com- 

.   panies  in  this  city  win  ise  deposits  in  January 
other  institutions  in   the  country;     one   «.!    ()f  tfais  nave  mcTeased  UVt.r  those  ,„> 

the  largest  OI  them  was  in  fact  a  main  \u,,Uvt  '  ,,  0- • 
precipitating  cause  of  the  panic.  When, 
in  the  following  winter,  legislation  was  se- 
cured in  this  State  compelling  tru  I 
panics  of  New  York  City  to  hold  15  per 
cent,  of  actual  cash  in  their  vaults  as 
against  5  percent  formerly  required,  some 
misgivings  were  felt  as  to  the  outcome. 
The  result  has  been,  however,  that  to-day 
ompanies  arc  stronger  than  ever. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  of  February  13 
prints  reports  showing  the  condition  of 
tin-  companies  on  January  1  as  compared 
with  the  panic  period.  While  the  shrink- 
age in  it  had  been  tremendous,  the  recov- 
ery  and    expansion    since   have   been    "still 

more  noteworthy."  Few  indeed  are  aware 
of  the  "enormous  accumulation  of  cash  thai 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  year." 

By  the  returns  of  Saturday,  February 
6.  the  trust  companies  of  New  York  City 
held  altogether  no  less  than  $142,203,500  of 
money  in  their  vaults.  On  the  same  day. 
the  money  holdings  of  the  Philadelphia 
banks  were  only  870,088,000  and  of  the 
Boston  banks  only  $31,821,000,  so  that 
the  Clearing-House  banks  of  those  two 
cities  combined  held  only  $110,809,000  of 
cash  as  against  the  $142,203,500  of  cash 
reported  by  the  New  York  City  trust  com- 
panies. Turning  back  to  the  reports  for 
the  same  day  last  year,  The  Chronicle  finds 
that  the  cash  holdings  of  these  trust  com- 
panies were  then  only  $40,428,200,  so  that . 
during  the  year,  they  have  increased  their 
cash  holdings  by  8101,375,300.  To  this 
information  the  same  paper  adds  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statement: 

"We  have   stated   that   the   trust   com- 
panies   ot    Greater    New    York,    by    their 
statement  of  last  Saturday,  showed   Si  1 -' 
20^,500  of  money  in  vault.     If  we  add  the 

few    State   banks  in    the  city   not   included     ■^u'}>;[1.A,,ia'u  l\      5 
in  the  Clearing-House  return    .  the  amount     x^vv.'.rk 

is  yet  larger.     In  brief,  the  cash  holdings 


MillV     U       (     Vs  1  1   BS, 

The  new  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Con 


Manhattan 10,975,957 

Mercantile 35,119,131 


of  all  the  trust  companies  in  this  city  and 
of  the  State  banks  outside  of  the  Clearing 
House  amounted   lasl    Saturday   to  no  less 

1156,792,000.     The    Clearing-House 
banks   themselves  at    the  same  dati 
cording    to    their    weekly    averages)    held 

i;,i)00  of  specie  and  legal  tender-. 
Altogether  the  two  (lasses  of  institutions 
held  the  imposing  amount  of  $517,836,800 
in  cash  The  besl  point  is  yet  to  b 
tioned  no  less  than  $403,899,400  of  this 
con  i  ted  oi    pecie." 

The  Chronicle  devotes  much  space  to 
this  intere  ting  subject.  Few  of  the  com- 
panies, and  these  few  are  those  "on  which 
the  lull  fury  of  the  financial  storm  was 
spent,"  have  failed  to  gel  back  to  their  old 
for  the  few  to  gel  back  could  hardly 

have   been    expected    111    the   circumstances 

ea1  majority  of  the  companies  have 
not  only  recovered  their  losses  in  business, 
but   an-  able   "to  present    figures  running 

vv.iv   ahead   of   the   very   best    totals   reached 

in  the  past,"  while,  in  a  lew  instances,  the 
new   totals   "are  of   phenomenal   extent 

The    writer    believe-,    that     the    trust     corn- 


Standard 

Union  Trust is,-- ;  1 ,6  m 

United  States    .    .  59, ,.,  1.1 59 

Washington  1 

Brooklyn: 

Brooklyn 1  s.  ;<>;.<>;  ^ 

Flatluish (.104.110 

Kings  Count  v 

Long  Island  L  &T.  7,055,368 

People's 11 


ro.240.s20     9.364,563 
u     1.008,243 

37CI  7* 
"50.199 
093,164 

1  0,068,7  I  I  270.384 


1  7,034,798 
17,064.593 


1  .soo.ioS 


The   Chronicle   is    not    able 
similar     comprehensive     comparisons     tor 

institutions    outside    of     New     York     State. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  returns  in 
otlu-r  ections  <^'  the  country  are  n< 
on  uniform  lines,  each  company  having 
its  own  method  of  classification 
items,  exclu-ivc  of  capital,  surplus,  prof- 
its, and  deposits.  Furthermore,  trust 
companies  in  other  cities  were  not  subjeel 
to  quite  the  same  strain  as  those  here,  in 
consequence    of    which     their    shrinkages 

were    much    smaller;      for     similar     I 

their  increase  have  been  moderate  These 
increases,  however,  are  noteworthy,  and 
show  that  "the  trust  companies  at  these 
other  point  tablished    in 

public  favor  as  are  tho  c  at    tin     point." 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  PROFITS 

A  writer  for  The  World's  Work,  who  uses 
the  Initials  "C.  M.  K."  contributes  to  the 
February  number  an  article  on  what  to 
do  with  money  after  one  had  made  it  in 
profitable  investments  and  then  sold  his 
securities  for  cash.  He  cites  the  case  of  a 
man  in  Missouri,  who  1a^;  February  bought 
for  S  ne  hundred  shares  of  railroad 

stock  and  in  December  sold  them  for  $5,800. 
Two  other  railroads,  in  which  a  similar 
amount  invested  would  have  yielded  simi- 
lar profits  are  named  by  the  writer.  The 
problem  confronting  the  man  from  Mis- 
souri was  how  now  to  reinvest  his  $5,800. 
He  wished  to  find  something  safe,  giving 
a  certain  secure  revenue,  but  did  not  look 
for    an    ultimate    large     profit        In    other 


PRANK   A.    VAN  HI  1<  III'. 

The  new  president  of  the  National  City  Bank. 

words,  he  desired  to  place  the  money 
•where  it  could  earn  a  fair  income,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  in  such  condition  that  he 
could  sell  the  securities  and  use  the  money 
again. 

"C.  M.  K."  advises  that  when  a  man 
has  in  view  an  ulterior  purpose  of  this 
kind  he  should  not  seek  to  obtain  a  large 
revenue.  His  position  should  become  very 
much  like  that  of  the  man  who  places  his 
money  in  a  bank,  where  he  gets  not  more 
than  4  per  cent.  The  simplest  solution  of 
his  problem  is  to  place  the  money  in  such 
a  bank  or  in  a  trust  company,  where  in- 
terest is  paid.  But  "a  more  scientific, 
and  undoubtedly  more  profitable  use"  of 
such  funds  would  be  to  buy  maturing 
bonds  or  short-term  notes.  In  this  way 
a  man  can  secure  investments  in  railway 
or  industrial  corporations  of  the  highest 
standing  where  the  rate  of  interest  ought 
to  be  well  above  4  per  cent.  Meanwhile, 
should  he  desire  his  money  before  the  se- 
curities mature,  "the  market  is  always 
readv  for  such  notes  and  their  prices  do 
not  fluctuate  to  any  great  extent." 

THE  ACTIVITY  IN  BONDS 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  there 
has  been  nothing  more  striking  in  the  in- 
vestment market  than  the  call  for  bonds- 


A  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post 
says  there  has  been  "a  flow  of  capital  on 
.1  scale  of  unusual  magnitude"  into  such 
investments,  (hi  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  bond  transactions  "have  broken 
nearlj  all  records  lor  magnitude,  with 
steadilj  rising  prices."  I  louses  have  been 
busy  with  orders  from  clients  all  over  the 
country,  literally  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  the  inquiries  have  come  from  all 
classes  of  buyers. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  demand 
has  been  what  dealers  call  the  "ehukeii- 
feed  business."  which  term  applies  to 
orders  from  individuals  for  one  or  two 
bonds,  this  term  for  bonds  corresponding 
to  "odd-lot  buying"  for  stocks.  An- 
other source  of  demand  has  been  interior 
banks  that  ordinarily  are  heavy  lenders 
on  ^Yall-strcet  collateral.  The  writer  as- 
sumes that  "at  least  $150,000,000  has  thus 
been  employed,"  and  inclines  to  think 
even  these  figures  are  too  conservative. 
The  demand  became  so  great  for  high- 
grade  bonds  at  one  time  that  houses  found 
it  difficult  to  fill  them.  Discussing  the 
underlying  causes  for  these  bond  invest- 
ments, the  writer  says: 

"The  reasons  for  diversion  of  capital 
into  high-grade  bonds,  at  times  of  finan- 
cial reaction  and  depression,  are  familiar: 
They  are,  first,  the  doubtful  prospects  of 
enterprise,  which  make  the  position  of 
creditor  preferable  to  that  of  partner;  sec- 
ond, the  instinct  of  capital,  released  from 
idle  trade  to  seek  refuge  in  a  place  where 
it  will  earn  its  interest,  and  whence  it  may 
be  obtained  again  at  need  without  sacri- 
fice of  principal;  third,  the  very  easy  rates 
on  the  money  market,  which  make  even  a 
3-  or  4-per-cent.  investment-yield  attract- 
ive. 

"So  remarkable  a  situation  leads  nat- 
urally to  two  inquiries — what  will  be  the 
result  so  far  as  regards  new  issues  of  se- 
curities; and  what  will  be  the  result  on 
values  of  outstanding  bonds?  In  both,  it 
is  inevitable  that,  as  supply  of  the  highest 
grade  is  absorbed  or  goes  to  virtually  pro- 
hibitive prices,  demand  will  lower  its  stip- 
ulations, and  accept  securities  of  the  sec- 
ond grade.  This  ought  to  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  railways  needing  money,  which 
have  already,  and  often  long  ago,  pledged 
and  used  up  the  first  liens  on  their  prop- 
erties, and  which  have  been  handicapped, 
even  in  so  good  a  bond  market  as  this  sea- 
son's, by  inability  to  offer  such  security 
as  the  investor  asked  for.  It  certainly 
ought  also  to  be  the  opportunity  for  good 
outstanding  bonds  which,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  investors  have  lately  shunned. 

"Is  this  recourse  of  investors,  great  and 
small,  to  the  bond  market  almost  exclu- 
sively, a  good  sign  in  itself,  or  a  bad  one? 
There  are  two  ways  of  answering.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  financial  reaction  and  uncer- 
tainty, because  it  shows  that  only  the  sure 
things  are  in  request.  But  it  can  not  be 
described  as  an  unpropitious  turn  in  events 
that  the  public  with  money  in  its  hands 
should  have  forsaken  speculation  and  illu- 
sion and  devoted  itself  to  visible  and  tangi- 
ble realities." 

During  the  week  ending  February  13 
bonds  were  sold  for  four  railroads,  and 
other  companies  were  negotiating  for  simi- 
lar loans.  It  had  often  been  questioned 
why  the  railroads  did  not  earlier  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  remarkable  demand  that 
existed  for  bonds.  The  same  paper  says 
on  this  subject: 

"Since  the  panic  the  demand  of  inves- 
tors   has   been   confined   entirely  to  prior- 


GUARANTEED 
BONDS 

An  Opportunity  for 
Small  Investors 

OOD,  substantial  bonds  are 
about  the  most  satisfac- 
tory <>t  all  investment  se- 
curities— 

But  bonds  are  usually 
available  only  to  people 
of  large  means — 
'the  small  investor  has 
to  be  satisfied  with  ,3  or  4  per  cent,  interest 
inasavings  bank,  while  his  more  fortunate 
neighbor  secures  a  return  of  5  or  6  per 
cent  ,  with  equal  security,  from  his  bond 
investments. 

The  reason  of  this  is  simply  the  fact  that 
bonds  are  usually  issued  only  in  denomi- 
nations of  $500  or  $1,000 — too  large  for  the 
small  investor  to  handle  conveniently. 

The  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company  is  going  to  change  that  condition- 
It  is  issuing  and  guaranteeing  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  #100,  with  the  sole  object  of 
extending  the  bond  investment  opportunity  to 
the  man  of  moderate  means. 

Water  Works'  bonds  are  always  among  the 
very  choicest  of  investment  securities 

They  are  bound  to  be  safe  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  business  back  of  them — 

There  is  no  competition  in  the  business  of 
supplying  water  to  a  thriving  community — 

There  are  no  manufacturing  or  selling  problems 
to  solve — 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  delivering  the  raw 
material,  which  doesn't  cost  anything,  and  col- 
lecting the  money — which  is  usually  paid  in 
advance. 

A  bond  of  this  character,  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  such  a  corporation 
as  The  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company,  is  an  ideal  investment  for  the  man 
with  $100  or  the  man  with  $100,000  — 

Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  invest- 
ment opportunities? 
Ask  for  the  Bond  Booklet,         Address  Dept.  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN 

(incorporated) 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices:    Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Phila. 

Jas.  S.  Khun,  Pres.  Wm.  S.  Kuhn,  V.  Pres. 

L.  L.  McClelland,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

>ntsto  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York 
re  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indii 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 


We  suggest  for  your  investment 

A  First  Mortgage 

5% 

STEAM 

RAILROAD   BOND 

These  bonds  are  amply  secured  by 
a  closed  first  mortgage  on  one  of  the 
best  constructed  steam  railroads  in 
this  country,  927  miles  in  length. 

These  bonds  offer  an  extremely 
safe  investment  paying  a  very  lib- 
eral income.  They  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket and  we  believe  they  will  advance 
in  price  in  the  near  future. 

As  this  block  of  bonds  is  rapidly 
being  sold,  we  advise  writing  im- 
mediately for  circular  No.  920B. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

2  1    MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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If  a  judge  is  a  kin  to  either  party 
he  is  barred  from  hearing  the  case — 
of  course. 

In  laving  out  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, it  might  be  well  to  call  in  some 
one  who  is  not  in  any  way  affiliated 
with  Publishers,  Advertising  Agency, 
Pi  inter  or  Promoter.  Some  one  who 
has  no  temptation  to  steer  you  Sign- 
ward,  Magazineward,  Newspaper- 
ward,  Carward,  or  to  overload  you 
for  the  sake  of  commissions. 

It  is  estimated  that  "Si  00,000,000 
is  annuallv  wasted  in  advertising." 
Who  knows  but  this  is  largely  due 
to  too  much  relationship?  A  sur- 
geon advises  an  operation.  An 
architect  should  not  own  a  brickyard. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  plan, 
scheme  or  conception  is  the  only 
really  important  factor  in  advertising. 
Is  vour  plan  perfectly  satisfactory? 
Let  us  talk  it  over  and  see. 

JAY  WELLINGTON  HULL 
Advertising  Appraiser 

600  Tnbuni"  Building   Hew  Tort        Hulu.Tt  DuiMiiid,  Cincinnati 


ftHfTfilftHrflf  Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 


SAFETY. 

KHBa 


Semi  p<.«ul  today  for  book  telling  about  thu 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Sron fi|  by  Mrit  mo rt inures  on  improved 
Farm  Land* 
If  you  have  money  on  deposit,  or  if  you  contem- 
plate opening  a  Havings  bank  account,  you  will 
MtBterstUd  in  thu  convenient  and  nafe  method. 

INCOME!        REALTY   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

Ity  lEuildinjr       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


5I§IINVESTMENTSI6 


First  Farm  mortgage  security  for  your 
money.       Write  for  our  descriptive  list 
of  securities  and  booklet  "A." 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork.,   N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  accept  deposits 
two    different 

First  —  Subject  to 
withdrawal  at  any 
time,  without  notice  — 
on  which  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Second  —Withdrawable  at  any 
time  after  two  years  -  on  which  we 
pay  6  per  cent,  interest. 

In  either  case  the  money  draws 
interest  from  the  day  it  is  received 
by  us  until  the  day  it  is  sent  back 
to  you. 

1  his  Company  lias  been  in  business 
fourteen  years.  It  is  strong,  con- 
servative, trustworthy. 

Write  for  the  Booklet 
CALVERT    MORTGAGE    &    DEPOSIT   CO. 


1045  CaU.rt   Building.  Ilallimorr.  M.I 


lien  bonds  of  companies  whose  ability  to 
earn  a  surplus  over  rixt  charges  was  being 
demonstrated  beyond  question  by  monthly 
statements.  Bonds  of  that  character  were 
eagerly  sought  by  investors.  Compara- 
few  companies,  however,  had  prior- 
lien  bonds  to  sell,  most  of  the  companies 
having  already  sold  all  of  the  bonds  au- 
thorized under  those  mortgages.  Until 
the  floating  supply  of  the  old  outstanding 
issues  as  well  as  the  new  prior-lien  bonds 
were  absorbed  by  investors,  none  of  the 
railroads  would  take  the  risk  Of  having  an 
otTer  of  junior  liens  prove  a  failure. 

"This  week's  new  bond  offers,  therefore, 
mean  that  bankers  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  investors  will  buy  new 
junior-lien  bonds  at  an  attractive  price 
rather  than  bid  higher  for  the  issues  al- 
ready out  standing.  The  upward  trend  of 
earnings  since  May  of  1Q07,  as  well  as  the 
-.canity  of  ' gilt-Cdged '  bonds,  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
bankers. 

"In  each  instance  at  least  part  of  the 
new  bonds  sold  this  week  will  go  to  retire 
old  issues  or  pay  off  floating  debts.  The 
balance,  however,  were  intended  for  rails, 
cars,  etc.,  and  the  money  thus  to  be  spent 
is  one  of  the  most  favorable  factors  in  the 
industrial  outlook.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  railroads  now  at  last  have 
their  chance  in  the  favorable  bond  market. 
To  what  extent  other  new  bond  issues  will 
be  announced  depends  upon  the  credit 
and  class  of  security  offered  by  each  ap- 
plicant." 

FEWER  IDLE  CARS 

The  Fortnightly  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  issued  on  February 
13,  showed  that  the  number  of  idle  cars 
on  American  railroads  had  decreased  by 
9,135  cars  since  the  previous  fortnightly 
report.  The  total  of  idle  cars  then  was 
301,571.  During  the  previous  fortnight 
the  reduction  had  been  21,807.  In  spite 
of  these  reductions,  the  number  of  idle 
cars  still  remains  greater  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1908. 

The  chief  item  in  the  recent  decrease  is 
the  box  cars,  16,572,  but  this  reduction 
was  in  part  offset  by  an  increase  of  6,031 
coal  and  gondola  cars,  as  a  consequence 
of  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  coal  trade. 
Following  is  a  table  presented  by  the  as- 
sociation, showing  the  surpluses  at  in- 
tervals of  two  weeks  since  the  panic  of 
November,  1907 : 

i<;o<;. 

Peb.  3 .301,571     June  10 349.567 

Jan.  20 310,70')  May  27 381.779 

Jan.  6 ai, 513  May  1.3 404.375 

1  908.  April   K) M3.338 

221 ,058  April  15 .3  75,(124 

Dec      i) 174,004  April   1 .305,  c;7y 

Nov    -■  5 n.i.'ii'i  Mar     is.           ....  196,035 

Nov.   11 io<>,5  1  5  Mar    4 3  1  j,»7  i 

Oct  .30 100,07.*  Peb    19.           ... 

Ocl    11  101,837  Peb    s 

Sept.  30 1  25. ''7s  Jan     1 1 

Sepl     16.,  170,65a  Jan.  S  .  .  .  iii    11 

Sept.  2 .'.'  1  .-■  1  4         "jo 7 

Aug    1  'i  .    .";  f.  i'i<)  Hie    11 114,819 

Aug,  5   280, i) \<<  Nov,  27 2.384 

)o8, 1  j  1  Nov,  13 

July  8 .303.042  Oct.  .30 *8j,8i  1 

1    .847 
•Nel  ihorl 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE 


Bradstreet's  (February   13)  reported  the 

Condition    Of    trade    as    in    general    "quiet" 
and    "rather   irregular."      Underlying  eon- 
had  been  accentuated  by  unsettled 

Stormy    weather.       While    the    feeling   as    to 
the   future   u.i     one  oi   I  >]  •  1 1 1 1 1  i    in,   O  H 

prevailed     in     actual     dealings.       In- 

Our  readen  an  taked  to  mention  Tm  "literary  Dight  when  writinir 


dustrial  establishments  reported  opera- 
tions as  on  the  whole  below  the  normal. 
Collections  were  declared  to  be  "only  about 
fair,"  due  in  part  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
weather,  and  in  part  to  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mercial demand  for  money  was  ".slow," 
altho  money  was  easy  and  surpluses  were 
piling  Up  in  the  banks." 

Dun's  Review  declared  that  industrial 
conditions  improved  slowly  and  that  re- 
tail trade  was  "much  restricted ."  Much 
idleness  was  reported  from  some  sections 
of  the  country  and  in  many  important 
points  machinery  was  operated  "only  to 
partial  capacity."  Consumption,  owing 
to  the  reduced  earning  capacity  of  labor, 
remained  curtailed. 

Meanwhile  The  Statist  of  London  had 
just  noted  improvement  in  British  trade. 
Hanks  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
"drawing  steadily  upon  London."  Manu- 
facturers admitted   that  orders  were  com- 


<    HARMS    A.     II   Allol>\  , 

President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

ing  in  "in  large  numbers  and  much  more 
freely  than  for  a  considerable  time 
Speaking  generally,  there  was  "unques- 
tionably a  better  feeling  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts."  The  Statist  believed 
that  this  improvement  would  be 
crated  by  exceedingly  cheap  money  and 
confidence  in  peace."     Traffic  retun 

the  railroads,  however,  did  not  reflect  im- 
proved conditions,  bul  naturally  they 
could  not  ye1  do  so.  '  >nly  prospects  could 
be  reported,  the  result  in  traffic  returns 
coming  later  As  to  the  outlook  for  rail 
ways,  the  same  paper    aid  ; 

"With  better  traffics  there  will  be 
profits,  and  then  we  may  hope  for  ini 
dividends.  The  bo. nil  of  the  various 
railway  companies  have  shown  by  the 
agreements  into  which  they  have  entered 
with  one  another  for  effecting  economies 
tiiat    they  recognize  the  need   for  cutting 

down   working  COBtS,  and   we  trust    that   at 

last  they  will  be  induced  to  collet  I  1 1 

tisties  which  will  enable  them  to  see  where 

economies  ran  best  and  most  fruitfully  be 
our   railway  •    will 

■•.Citable   era   and    m    1 
in  railway  securities  will  fare  better." 

in  adrertlMn. 
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INCREASED    BUILDING     EXPENDITURES 


The  figures  of  building  expenditure^ 
during  January,  ujou,  as  compiled  for 
,  indicate  heavy  Increases.  Re- 
turns are  submitted  for  83  American 
and  six  Canadian  cities.  In  the  Ameri- 
can cities  the  expe:  Eor  January 
aggregate  S47.Sju.10S  as  again 
:.>.'  in  January.  1007.  Of  the  83  American 
cities,  04  show  a  gain  over  January  of 
a  year  ago,  while  only  ig  show  decreases. 
Of  those 04.  nearly  one-half  report  expendi- 
tures a--  double  those  of  January  last  year. 
The  following  table  shows  the  returns  for 
many  of  the  American  cities,  with  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  for  January  this  year. 
compared  with  January,  [908,  the  returns 
for  December,  1908,  being  appended: 

January, 

1909.  Inc.    Dec. 

Atlanta.  Ga $565 


Baltimore.  Aid 
Berkeley.  Cat  .  .  . 
Birmingham.  Ala 
Bridgeport,  Ct  .  . 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  .  .  . 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Chatta'ga,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich.. .  . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Galveston,  Tex.  . 
Greater  N.  Y .  .  .  . 
Gr.  Rapids,  Mich 

Hartford.  Ct 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo . 
Lincoln,  Neb.  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky  .  . 
Manchester.  X  11. 
Memphis.  Tenn  . 
Milwaukee.  Wis  . 
Minneapolis,  Min 

Mobile.  Ala 

Nashville.  Tenn. . 
Newark.  N.  J..  .  . 
New  Haven,  Ct  . 
New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk.  Va 

Oakland,  Cal.  .  .  . 
Omaha.  Neb 


337,855 

88.000 

230,090 

1  IQ.050 

5  5.?. 000 

86,000 

51,095 

8.227.700 

.'45.400 

458,945 

1-20,338 

204,965 

"94.475 

798,150 

250.2/5 

9,242 

15,888,802 

93.340 

93.92S 
178,520 
43  2.75° 

66,500 
646,007 
132.830 
768,400  1247 
220.571  1  15 
238,541  95 
377,840        67 

38,850        29 

22,803    1028 


1251 


249.0 
85-9 
127.5 

151.4 

229,  1 

48.4 
5  74 
29.0 
88.8 
136. 1 
144.7 


no. 3 
190.6 
Mo  .  1 
32.8 


7.8 


85 


620,090 
174.300 
216,559 
145.632 
377.131 
,550 


86.1 
29.8 


Phila..  Pa 1,677,025 


Pittsburg,  Pa 
Portland,  Ore  .  . . 
Richmond,  Ya  .  . 
Rochester.  N  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 
S.  Antonio,  Tex  . 
S.  Francisco,  Cal 
Scranton,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Seattle,  Wash .  .  . 
Spokane,  Wash. .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo. . .  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn  .  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

Toledo,  O 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wilkes -Barre,  Pa 


7  5  • 
103- 


677.039 

43L4I5 

322,037 

215,964         53 

375,100    1 1 89 

307,895       132 
1.996,310 

427,128 
2,072,465 

275,160 
1,124,210 

285.576 

246,010 

1 10,127 

1,262,522 

60,000 


31  -O 
28.9 


851. 
385. 

149- 


44-6 

112  .O 
27.9 

379-8 

■9-S 


Dec  , 
1908 

Si  70.822 
928,348 

I  74.500 
165,235 

507.873 

"29.000 

142,000 

53,377 

5.4(17.250 

300,125 

904.857 

171.275 

1 22,065 

1 .029. 100 

1 ,024,800 

10,700 

48.495 

16,110.415 

123.950 

182.995 

287,940 

"7(1.070 

89.775 

667,020 

129.443 

25.690 

274."  '  2 

831.770 

723.170 

31.875 

75,56l 

"4i  ,034 

698,645 

272.27  3 

129,445 
597.643 
378.625 

2,052,855 
596.5S7 
939.975 
1(17.01  S 
357-635 
471.050 
135.195 

2.043.783 
185,004 

1.503.420 
515.495 

1,386,459 
887,124 
207.220 
165,360 
725.875 
246,685 


As  will  be  seen,  returns  for  Greater  Xew 
York,  with  the  Borough  of  Richmond  want- 
ing, point  to  a  total  expenditure  for  January 
of  815,888,802,  an  increase  of  no  percent, 
over  January  last  year.  These  figures  for 
Greater  Xew  York  represent  just  one- 
third  of  the  total  expenditures  made  in 
that  month  in  all  of  these  83  American 
cities. 

AS  TO  MR.   HARRIMAN 

It  was  announced  recently  that  Mr.  Har- 
riman  had  entered  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Xew  York  Central.  The  incident 
gave  occasion  to  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post  for  an  interesting  article  on  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  enormous  railway  influence.  That 
paper  does  not  believe  that  he  "personally- 
had  such  investment  interest  in  any  great 
number  of  railways  as  would  of  itself  make 
his  power  formidable,"  but  at  the  same 
time,  with  colleagues  whose  investments  are 
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Home  Life  Insurance  Company 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  President 


256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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nuggets  from  me  rress:  (  Honesty  Found  in  an  Insurance  Company.— New  York  World. 

Communicate  with  the  Home  Office  or  the  Nearest  Agent. 


North  Dakota  Farm 

Mortgages  Pay  6^ 

I    have    Loaned    $1,500,000    on    the    Farms    and    Never    Lost    a    Cent- 

Never  Even  Foreclosed. 


I  have  loaned  over  Ji, 500,000  to  private  investors 
without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  interest  on 
North  Dakota  farm  lands,  and  never  had  to  foreclose. 
I  sell  mortgages  of  that  kind,  all  on  rich  farms  in  the 
seven  counties  surrounding  my  home.  They  are 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  mortgages  that  through 
banks  and  trust  companies  are   sold  to  net  4%  to 

5  per  cent.    I  sell  them  so   your  money  can   earn 

6  per  cent. 

1  know  personally  every  farm  upon  which  these 
mortgages  are  issued.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  the  farmer.    I  know  for  what  purpose  he  wants 


the  money,  and  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  a  conservative  present  valuation. 

I  give  all  the  details  of  every  mortgage  I  offer. 
I  live  here  and  am  in  constant  touch  with  the  property 
and  owner.     I  am  always  at  your  service. 

If  you  have  $1,000  or  more  that  you  would  like  to 
invest  in  the  best  security  and  that  will  earn  6  per 
cent,  write  me  for  list  No.  117. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota. 


First 
Impressions 

of  your  office  count. 

Derby  Office  Furniture 

with  its  quiet  elegance,  har- 
monious designs  and  superb 
finish  will  give  your  office  that 
well-groomed  look  which 
makes  for  success.  It  will 
inspire  confidence  and  prove  a 
business-getter. 

The  Derby  Sanitary  Desk 

marks  a  distinct  advance  in  desk  construction.  Being  raised  from  the  floor,  no 
dust  or  germ-laden  rubbish  can  collect  underneath,  insuring  cleanliness.  Card 
index,  vertical  file  and  document  compartment  are  up-to-date  utilities  in  our  desks 
that  appeal  to  the  progressive  business  man. 

Our  line  of  Desks,  Tables,  Chairs,  etc.,  in  various  woods,  will  suit  every  purse  and  preference. 
Our  specialty,  fine  mahogany.       DCfbV  furniture  is  guaranteed  not  to  shrink,   warp,   crack  or  split. 
Agencies  in  principal  cities.      Catalog  2905  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Why  Paint  Cracks 

CARTER  PURE  WHITE  LEAD,  when  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil  and  the  desired  tints,  forms  a  perfet  t  com- 
bination    PAINT.    Just  as  tugai  and  water  form  syrup. 
When  applied  to  a  building,  this  combination   produces  a 
smooth,  elastic  film  which  expands  and  contracts  with  the  sur- 
face it  protects.     Only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

When  substitutes  are  added  to  the  white  lead  (barytra,  zinc 
silica,  chalk,  etc.)  this  perfect  combination  this  affinity  be- 
tween oil  and  white  lead,  is  broken.  The  paint  film  is  not 
elastic  it  is  brittle  and  soon  cracks,  scales  and  checks.  It  must 
then  be  burned  or  scraped  off  -a  costly  operation.  The  build- 
ing must  be  repainted— unnecessary  expense. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

will  perfectly  protect  your  buildings.     It  will  never  crack, 
scale  or  check. 

Carter  is  made  by  the  only  modern  and  scientific  process  in 
the  White  Lead  industry.  Every  particle  of  discoloration  and 
impunity  is  eliminated.  Carter  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can 
buy  this  whiteness  assures  tints  that  are  brilliant,  true  and  ex- 
tremely durable. 

By  the  pound.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  other  leads. 
Figured  by  yards  of  surface  covered  and  years  of  wear,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  most  economical  paint  you  can  buy.  Carter  is 
•old  by  all  reliable  dealers     used  by  firtt-clats  painters. 

Send  for  our  valuable  free  book,  which  gives  all  the  tests 
by  which  you  may  know  good  paint — tells  how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme.  With  the  book  comes  a  set  of  color 
plates  from  real  houses  that  will  give  you  ideas  for  painting 
your  home. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12081  S.  Peoria  Street  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factories: 
Chicago — Omaha 


«W.  .111  jsj  |l«i  »ivj  ooat  of  »m1ti!i  for 
6>»  detection  or  mj  tJultentlon  in  this  or 
any  otbu   ptckif*    bearing   this   brud." 


Order  it  Heaven's  First  Law" 
Keep   your  important  papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
ronwnipntly  assembled    so   yon    can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.      Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
th«b.«t        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  ]5c.  MaGAIU  CLIP  CO.,  Sew  York 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound   there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls—  rpound 

—  three-qu  i 

day  it's  less 
r  cents  —  five  hi  mre  for 

four  i  •  nte— <  •  ■  •  linly  ARCADIA 
enough  fur  you  to  Mil 

SEND  10  CENTS 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Rcadc  St..  New  York 


larj<t.'r  than  his  own,  and  who  have  virtu- 
ally joined  their  holdings  with  his.  the 
scope  of  his  power  has  been  materially  ex- 
tended, while  a  further  addition  to  it  ha-* 
cured  through  the  use  of  Si 31,000, - 
000,  raised  upon  the  credit  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Harriman 
"controls  to-day,  in  part  or  wholly,  ten 
great  railway  systems,  aggregating  77,000 
miles,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States." 
These  railway-  and  the  amount  of  holdings 
subject  to  his  virtual  control  are  as  follows: 

Mileage 

Union  Pacific 5.9'G 

Southern  Pacific 9,73  1 

Illinois  Central 4,3 "8 

New  York  Central 12,282 

Atchison 9,35° 

St.  Paul 8,687 

Northwestern 7.623 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 4,462 

Delaware  and  Hudson 845 

Georgia  Central 1,914 

Erie 2,571 

Total 77,759 

Mr.  Harriman  some  years  ago  denied 
that  he  controlled  more  miles  of  railroad 
than  any  other  one  man;  he  asserted  posi- 
tively that  he  "did  not  control  one  mile 
of  railroad,"  and  did  not  believe  that  any 
one  man,  or  any  one  company,  could  con- 
trol vast  interests  of  this  kind.  There  were 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  persons,  he 
said,  who  cooperated  in  the  control  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  which 
he  was  interested.  The  comment  of  The 
Evening  Post  on  this  remark  was  that  most 
people  "will  class  it  with  the  logic  of  the 
Schoolmen."  Mr.  Harriman  had  made 
a  metaphysical  distinction,  whereas  the 
hard  facts  were  that  he  "fully  exercised 
the  control  described."  Should  any  share- 
holder doubt  this  "let  him  try  ^o  discuss 
the  policies  of  the  year  in  a  Harriman  com- 
pany's annual  meeting."  In  conclusion 
the  writer  of  the  article  said  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Harriman  situation : 

"An  ambitious  railway  dictator  is  rather 
rapidly  getting  into  his  grasp  the  greater 
part  of  the  country's  transportation  in- 
dustry; he  has  freely  used  the  surplus  and 
borrowing  powers  of  one  corporation  to 
buy  stock,  and  therefore  control,  in  others; 
he  is  at  least  as  much  of  a  factor  in  Stock- 
Exchange  speculation  as  Jay  Gould  ever 
was;  he  admittedly  dabbles  in  politics, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  narrow  chance  that 
he  missed  getting  similarly  under  his  con- 
trol, in  1905,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Company,  with  its  enormous  capital  re- 
sources.' 

THE  WEALTH  OF  FRANCE 

M.    Leroy   Beaulieu,   and   other   French 
statisticians,    have    compiled,     with    com- 
ments, figures  of  the  present  great  strength 
of  the  financial  position  of  France.      They 
pre  ciil    a   remarkable  condition  of  affairs 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  financial  crisis 
has  led  to  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
trade   with  America.     There  is  an  annual 
saving    in    France    of    approximately    one 
billion  dollars,  which  sum  may  be  now  ac- 
cepted   a-    a    constant    factor.      M.    Beau- 
enl    wealth   of   the 
French    people    at    S .15 ,000,000,000,    which 
than  Si, 100  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.      He  adds  that  these  Bgun 
much  below  the  true  amount,  inasmuch  as 
upon   declared   suo 
and  furthermore  take  no  account  of 
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BAKED  BEANS 

They   are   made    far   more 
digestible  with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  otherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

It  Aids  Digestion. 

John  Duncan'i  Som,  Agti.,  N.  Y. 
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FOODS 
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Unlike  other  goods  Ask  grocers.  Book  and  sample  mailed  free. 
A  Rochester  physician  says  of  Barley  Crystals, 
(P.  17.  Testimonials)  "I  am  satisfied  your  claims 
are  not  strong  enough. _  It  possesses  very  rare 
nutritive  value,  while  it  has  a  most  satisfac- 
tory emollient  and  diuretic  action." 

HARWELL    *    RHINES,    WATERTOWN,    N.  V.,   U.  S.  A. 
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POULTRY 

and  ilmuu  (or  1909  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life- 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Inenbatort  and  how  to 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  ana 
how  to  build  them.  It  s  really  an  encyclopedia 
of  chickendom.  You  need  It.  Prlw  only  l&rtx. 
CC.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  ftot  ,H;n  PORT,  III- 


Tartarlithine 

for  many  years  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  our  leading  physicians. 
One  writes:  "I  have  used  Tar- 
tarlithine with  more  benefit  than 
any  other  drug  or  combination 
of  drugs  that  I  have  ever  used." 

Tartarlithine    rarely   fails 

bee  .iusu  it  supplies  the  blood  with 
the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of 
rheumatism — uric  acid. 
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large    accumulations    of    gold    and    of    se-  ' 
curities  which  French  peasants  and  others 

conceal,  a  sum  in  itseU   so  large  as  perhaps 
to  rival  the  hidden  treasures  of  India. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  Prance  lias 
loaned  abroad  $521,400,000  in  gold,  altho 
her  excess  in  imports  over  exports  has 
amounted  to  S7S5.Sco.ooo.  Last  year  the 
gold  holdings  of  the  Hank  of  France  were 
increased  by  S200.ooo.ooo,  and  now  stand 
at  $700,000,000,  which  is  the  largest  amount 
in  the  history  of  the  bank;  other  banks  in 
the  country  hold  (833,800,000.  The  an- 
nual income  which  the  French  derive  from 
their  foreign  investments,  chiefly  govern- 
ment stocks  (the  amount  of  which  has 
been  almost  doublet!  in  the  last  fifteen 
years),  is  now  $360,000,000.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  France 
to  the  extent  of  $140,000,000,  while  it  is 
now  in  France's  favor. 


BUSINESS  FAILURES  AND  THEIR 
CAUSES 

According  to  a  compilation  presented 
by  Bradstreet's,  there  were  14,066  business 
failures  in  this  country  last  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  over  1907  and 
of  49  per  cent,  over  1906.  In  1906  the 
number  was  the  smallest  recorded  for 
about  thirty  years.  The  liabilities  for 
last  year  made  a  total  of  $296,298,216, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  from 
the  total  for  1907,  but  it  was  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  total  for 
1906. 

Bradstreet's,  in  another  article,  presents 
an  interesting  study  of  the  causes  of  fail- 
ures. This  year,  as  formerly,  investigations 
convinced  it  that  "tendencies  present  with- 
in the  individual  himself  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  four-fifths  of  all  business 
failures,"  the  remaining  one-fifth  being  due 
"to  extraneous  conditions  over  which  he 
has  little,  if  any,  control."  A  further  con- 
clusion is  that  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed "bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  individual  traders, 
those  with  limited  resources  having  the 
smallest  chance  of  survival." 

Eight  leading  specific  causes  are  named 
for  failures  that  are  due  to  the  individuals 
themselves  and  three  which  are  due  to  cir- 
cumstances outside.  The  eight  are:  "in- 
competency," "inexperience,"  "lack  of 
capital,"  "unwise  granting  of  credits," 
"outside  speculation,"  "neglect  of  busi- 
ness," "personal  extravagance,"  and 
"fraudulent  disposition  of  property."  The 
three  others  are  "specific  conditions," 
"failure  of  others,"  and  "competition." 
Among  the  comments  which  Bradstreet's 
makes  on  the  failures  of  1908,  under  the 
conditions  above  specified,  appear  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"In  1908  the  eight  factors  first  men- 
tioned caused  77.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  fail- 
ures, as  against  81.1  per  cent,  in  1907  and 
79.7  per  cent,  in  1906.  The  three  influ- 
ences beyond  individual  control  accounted 
for  22.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  failures,  as 
against  18.9  per  cent,  in  1907  and  20.3  per 
cent,  in  1906.  These  percentages  on  their 
face  indicate  that  the  causes  outside  of  the 
individuals  themselves  were  more  fatal 
last  year  than  in  the  panic  year;  but  in 
this  connection  it  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  panic  did  not  become  acute 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 


because  of  their  lasting  service,  minimize  the  cost 
of  future  maintenance.  .The  installation  of  these 
splendid  sanitary  fixtures  means  that  the  first  invest- 
ment in  your  bathroom  equipment  is  your  final  one. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS" 

is  beautifully  illustrated.      It  shows  you  the  way  to  most  economically  equip  your 
bathroom,  and  how  it  may  be  made  as  permanently   sanitary  and   as    attractive 
as  any  room  in  your  home.  .   It  gives  practical  demonstration  of  how  to  increase!-  . 
the    actual    cash-value    of    your   house    when    installing    bathroom,    kitchag:  or'fclj 
laundry  fixtures.       Write-  for-yoiir  copy    today.       Enclose   six   cents   postage 
and  give  us  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber,  if  selected. 


Address  Standard  SanttaialDftl.Co.,  Dept.  35,     -       Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :   "Standard"  Building,  35-37  West  3 1st  Street 

M  St.  Louis :    1 00- 1 02  North  Fourth  Street  p;,lcL„mL  Philadelphia  :   1  1 28  Walnut  Street 

Louisville  :  325-329  West  Main  Street  QAopl^L      New  Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sis 

London.  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.  C.     ™>  Kenn.  Ave.     Cleveland  :  648-652  Huron  Road.  S.  E 
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Vigorous,  elegant  decorative 
plants,  for  the  home,  office  or 
cnnservatory.aswell  as  tropical 
fruit  and  economio  subjects  in 
enormous  variety,  safely  sent 
by  mail,  express  or  freight  to 
any  point  in  the  world.  The 
greatest  collection  in  the 
South.  Very  low  prices.  Estab- 
lished 1^H:>.  Ask  for  our  illus- 
trated catalog  of  17  Depts. 

REASONER  BROS..  Oneco,  Florida 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN    OPPICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than' 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  1 5c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


More  Light  for  Less  Money 

IF  WE  can  save  you  one-third  of  what  your  present  system  costs  and  give  you  better  light 
arc  you  interested  T    Understand  us  rightly.    We  mean  «c  -will  PROVE  snriiitr,  PROVE  im- 
proved Illuminating,  PROVE  increased  convenience.     That's  the  proposition  wc  make  you. 

We  will  send  you  any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  "  17  "  on  trial  to  prove  that  The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  one 
perfect  substitute  for  gas  or  electricity.  Like  gas,  it  is  always  ready  to  light  at  the  turning  of  a  button  and 
the  striking  of  a  match.  Like  gas,  it  can  be  burned  at  full  height  or  left  burning  dimly  without  a  trace 
of  smoke  or  odor.    Unlike  gas,  it  costs  even  less  than  the  troublesome  old  style  lamp— fully  one-third  less. 

"THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

is  worth  all  the  gas  or  gasoline  lights  ever  made,"  writes  one  user.    '■  Saved  20  times  its 
cost,"  says  another,  "in  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  cuss  words."    "  It  has  made  me  won- 
der why  there  are  any  ordinary  lamps  left  to  tell  their  tale  of  discomfort,"  adds  a  third. 
Five  thousand  people  voluntarily  wrote  us  letters  of  endorsement  and  praise  last  year. 
The  explanation  is — new  method.    Let  tts  show  you  what  wonders  they  have  worked  in 
oil  lighting.     Write  for  our  descriptive  catalog  "47."    A  mere  postal  card  request 
will  bring  you  this  booklet,  describing  a  light  which, 
burning  common  kerosene  in  a  new  way,  is  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  that  such   particular  people  as 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Kockefellers,   Carnegies, 
etc.,  use  it  for  lighting  their   homes  and  estates  in 
preference  to  any  other  system.      And  it  will  also 
bring  our  offer  of 

THIRTY    DAYS'    TRIAL 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  made  in  thirty-two  varieties 
from  $2.00  up,  a  lamp  for  every  purpose.  Send  for 
our  catalog  •*47"  showing  just  the  style  to  suit  you 
and  explaining  our  trial  offer. 

ANGLE    MFG.    CO. 

159-161  W.  24th  Streel,  -  New  York 
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Will  you  accept  this 

business  book  if  we 

send  it  free? 

Sinn  and   mail  the  coupon  below.     Sun!  no  money  I 

:     n-k. 
One  hundred  and   twelve  of  the  world's  muter  busi- 
;  d  have  written  ten  lxx.k' — .',070  \>.i>l>- — 1.-107 

vital   In:  ideas,   methods.    In  them  is  the 

ill  that  they  know  about 
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— Collections 

—Accounting 
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•  Plans 
— Handling  Customers 
—  Business  Gent 
—Competition  i 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
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— Office  S\ 

I 
M' 
•tiring    line  and  depart 
A  9.059-word  booklet  1.  1  dot  rfl  Ing,  explaining-, 

fine  work.    Past  it  managing  I 

■    J  with  credits,  collections  and 

:     „'<-s  6   and  7  with   handling  and 

triining  men  :  panes  7  to    1J  wi-li  salesmanship,  with  advertising, 

with  the  marketing  of   g Is   through  sslfsmrn.   dealers  and  by 

to  IS  wltfi  the  great  problem  ol  securing  the  highest 
in  .rkrt  or    e  [or  your  X  n    ' — do  i"  itter  whst  your  line;  and  the 
-  irlls  how  you  may  get  s  complete  jet— bound  in  hand- 
some half  morocco,   contents  in  colors— for  less  than  your  daily 
smoltc  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 
II',::  y  ii  rr.i  <  the  i*    •<•</•»<  send  it  /net 
Send  >••>  money.       Sunp.y  sif"  the  coupon. 

The  System  Co..   151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

II  there  are.  In  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  Increase  my  bus 
iness  or  my  salary.  1  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  01 
your  16-page  tree  descriptive  booklet.     I'll  read  It.      41.2.97 
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RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  es  h  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Bicycle.      Write  /or  special  ojfer. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  ■  Uhoulaetnt 
m  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
far     FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tires 
sundries.  Do  nut  buy  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
ito/prue  1  and  marveum s  special offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  d  2  73,  Chicago,  III. 
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HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

BY  gkorge  garr  henry 

This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice  President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  yj  cents;  by  mat/,  Sj  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
11  60  EAST  23110  Street,  New  York 
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until  the  last  quarter  leaving  the 

fullesl  i  the  disturbance,  as  regards 

the  number  of  casualties,  to  be  exerted  in 
tlic  year  just  cl< 

"As  regards  the  liabilities,  it  is  found 
thai  6a  percent,  were  due  to  the  individual, 
as  against  44-6  per  cent,  in  1907  and  72.9 
per  cent,  in  i<io(>.  while  38  per  cent,  were 
from  causes  beyond  control,  as  againsl 
55.4  percent,  in  igo;  and  .'7.1  percent,  in 
1006.  It  will  be  recalled  that  very  large 
suspensions  in  the  last  quarter  of  1007 
swelled  the  aggregate  of  failure  damage 
very  largely.  In  1893  73.6  percent,  of  the 
failures  and  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities 
were  due  to  the  faults  of  those  failing, 
while  26.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  and 
56.3  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities  were  attrib- 
uted to  outside  influences. 

TWO  MEN 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  disquieting 
rumors,  apparently  not  well  founded,  how- 
ever, have  several  times  been  current  in 
financial  circles  as  to  the  health  of  Mr.  K. 
II.  Harriman.  Some  of  these  were  grave 
enough  to  suggest  Mr.  Harriman's  possi- 
ble retirement  from  the  railway  world. 
Coincident  with  them  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  had  re- 
tired from  the  directorates  of  all  save  three 
or  four  of  the  important  companies  with 
which  he  has  been  closely  identified.  In 
The  Financial  Chronicle  is  a  striking  com- 
ment on  the  influence  which  these  two 
items  of  intelligence  had  on  the  industrial 
and  financial  world  and  the  stock  market. 
The  illness  of  Mr.  Harriman,  when  veri- 
fied, scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  a 
slight  indisposition,  but  it  was  sufficient 
"  to  unsettle  the  stock  market,  and  put 
the  financial  world  in  a  quiver."  Mr. 
Ryan's  retirement,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
"  viewed  with  entire  complacency,"  and 
yet  he,  like  Mr.  Harriman,  had  been  iden- 
tified as  a  dominating  force  in  many  large 
enterprises.  The  Chronicle  then  points 
out,  as  reasons  for  this,  the  following: 

"The  difference  in  the  influence  exerted 
measures  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
services  of  the  two  men  to  the  community. 
Mr  Harriman  has  rendered  inestimable 
benefits  in  building  up  gigantic  railroad 
enterprises  and  in  making  them  potent 
agencies  lor  developing  and  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  country.  lie  has  achieved 
phenomenal  successes  which  have  re- 
dounded to  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  to 
elf. 

"Mr.  Ryan  can  not  be  credited  with 
similar  accomplishments.  We  have  never 
given  countenance  to  the  intolerant  abuse 
which  has  been  heaped  on  his  head,  and 

we   would,  of  course,   be   the   hist   to   niakt 

the   slightest   insinuations  as   to  his   pei 
sonal    integrity,     Nevertheless,    it    1     mi- 
possible  to  ignore  the  fad  that  his  meth- 
ods have  often  been  of  a  kind   to  which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  unqualified 

approval.  There  is  the  further  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  in  the  history  of  railroad 
affairs  he  is  chiefly  prominent  for  hi 
urea  rather  than  hi  successes.  Nothing 
would  be  gained  by  recalling  these  I'ail- 
riic     miserable     fiasco,     however, 

which  has  attended   his  domination  in  city 

traction  affairs  is  not  the  onlyblemi  h  on 
ird. " 
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Where  the  Subwas   ftalta*— " There  is  plenty  of 

1   top,"  quoted  the  morsJiter,     "Yi 

moralicer,  "and  I  will  be 

icilitiea  for  gettii  Improved."— 

Daily  Xt'ws. 


"Wylie    Way" 

in     Yellowstone    Park 

28th  Season,    The    Wrlle  Oompani    is  licensed 
b)  tli.-  I     s.  Government   foi  operating  the  onlp 
sifsteiN  <>t  permanent  oantpt   in    "  Wonderland. 
From  both  entrances,  ever)    daj  from  JnnelSth 
to  Sept  15th,   the    "Wylie  War"   is   available. 
Six  day  tours  (or  longer    Include  even  point  of 
scenic  interest  In  a  leisurely  and  oompn 
manner.     Knob    pine-embowered    tent  cottage, 
Framed,  floored  and  heated;  large  doob 
Bnaeiona   dinlna    halls    the    whole    marked   bj 
oleanlinees  and  sanitation     Thousands  of  tour- 
ists annually  attest  it*  i  i>pnlarity  ah  the  natural 
•  ■i>  for  serine  Nature's  Masterpiece 
Beautifully  illustrated  handbook,  upon  request. 

WYLIE    PERMANENT    CAMPING    CO. 

Dept.    A. ,  Livingston,    Montana 


The  Handiest,  Most  Secure  Binder  for  all  Docu- 
ment* Needing  Preservation.  Steel  Klips  moid  all 
Strim.*.  \\  iris,  or  Hole  Punching. 

KLIP  BINDER 

Send    for   Booklet 
II.  II.   11  \  1  1  \itn     :\it.  rii  !*n, -i. 1.  tin.-. 


"It  Is  of  Great  Benefit  to 
the  Automobile  Industry." 

"I  Wish  More  Magazines 
of  National  Circulation  Were 
Doing  This." 

Cfl  Statements  of  great  man- 
ufacturers. They  refer  to 
the  influence  of  the  depart- 
ment "Motor  Trips  and 
Motor  Cars"  as  published 
monthly  in  The  Literary 
Digest. 

(J  Our  circulation  estab- 
lishes us  an  indispensible 
automobile  medium. 

€fl  Our  service  in  connec- 
tion with  what  is  undeni- 
ably the  right  circulation, 
guarantees  extraordinary 
advertising  value. 

€][  We  recognize  that  the 
interest  in  the  automobile 
is  a  natural  one  among 
our    202,000    subscribers. 

Circulation  202,000 
Thejiterar/Digfest 

NEW  YORK 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In   this   eolai 
correot    am   of 

Diction  ■• 


n,    to    decide    question!    coaeeming    Che  I 
Minis,  the    hunk   dt     Wagnalla    Standard 
iitcii  m  arbiter. 


f&~  The  Lexicographer  dots  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 

"C.   1".   \V  ,"   M.n-l'.illt.iw  a.    ' 
nunciation  of  the  word  "cho  rding  t>>  the 

lard  Dictionary,  is  chor*tl    "o"  as  in  "noi 

"G.  B.  S  ."  Philadelphia,  Pa  Kindly  give  the 
plural  of  '  ignoramus.1  If  '  ignoramuses,  why  not 
'  ignorami,'  the  same  as  the  plural  of  '  hippopotamus,' 
which  takes  the  form  '  hippopotami  '  ' 

The  plural  of  the  ould,  ac- 

cording to  rule,  be  formed  by  adding  es;  thus,  "ig- 
noramuses ."  Nouns  ending  in  s  form  the  plural 
by  adding  ti .'"-  Greene's  <»>,;  ir.  It  can  not  be 
changed  into  "ignorami,"  because  it  is  not,  like  the 
word  "hippopotamus."  a  Latin  noun,  tho  of  Latin 
derivation.  According  to  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
however,  even  the  word  "hippopotamus"  is  prefer- 
ably written  in  the  plural  "hippopotamuses."  altho 
it  may,  like  many  other  English  nouns  of  Latin 
derivation,  be  written  in  the  plural  in  the  form  used 
in  Latin — "hippopotami." 

"W.,"  Shreveport,  La. — The  definition  of  "toad- 
eater"  given  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  is.  "i.  A 
fawning  parasite;  toady.  ..._>.  A  mountebank's 
assistant,  alleged  to  swallow  toads  in  order  that  his 
quack  employer  might  appear  to  cure  their  supposed 
poisonous  effects  " 

"J.  S.  H.,"  Stithton,  Ky.— "  Is  it  correct  to  dis- 
pense with  punctuation  in  writing  (not  typewriting) 
addresses?  e.g.,  J  D  Brown 

B  roc  ton 

Boone  Co 

Ky" 

It  is  entirely  wrong  to  omit  the  punctuation-marks, 
and  more  especially  after  such  abbreviations  as  "Co." 
and  "Ky.,"  which  assuredly  should  have  the  period 
after  each  to  show  that  they  are  not  complete  words 

"C.  F.  H.,"  Oxford,  O. — The  word  "politics"  must 
always  be  written  with  a  singular  verb,  because, 
tho  plural  in  form,  it  is  singular  in  signification. 

"S.  A.  J.."  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — "Is  the  use  of  the 
word  'win'  in  the  following  sentence  justifiable? 
'  Not  even  a  Paderewski  could  win  exquisite  harmonies 
I'rom  a  piano  out  of  tune.'  " 

Yes.  The  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  definition 
of  the  word  "win"  in  this  sense  as  "to  obtain  or 
achieve. 

"C.  M.,"  Washington.  D.  C. — The  pronunciation 
given  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  word  "pa- 
jamas" is  pa-ja'maz  (first  ar.d  third  "a's"  as  in 
"sofa,"  second  "a"  as  in  "arm")  and  that  of  "ki- 
mono" is  ki-rr.o'no  ("i"  as  in  "it,"  both  "o's"  as  in 
"no"). 

'Is    the 


expression 


"J.    G.    C."    Macon.    Mis. 
"those  molasses '  ever  correct  ?" 

No,  it  should  be  "that  molasses." 

"J.  D.  M.,"  Carthage,  111.- — J.  K.  Hoyt's  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  Practical  Quotations"  gives  John  Wesley 
("Sermon  XCII. — On  Dress")  as  the  author  of 
"Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godliness." 

"W.  S.  A.,"  Portland,  Ore. — The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  "obligee"  given  in  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary is  ob"li-jee'  ("o"  as  in  "not,"  "i"  as  in  "it," 
"ee"  as  in  "meet"). 

"  W.  D.  A.,"  Evergreen.  Ala. — "  Are  the  following 
sentences  correct?  (i)  '  Suppose  that  two  young  gen- 
tlemen each  find  themselves  in  possession  of  one  dol- 
lar?' (2)  '  If  either  of  you  gentlemen  is  (or  be)  here 
to-morrow.'  (3)  Is  it  not  more  elegant  to  say  It 
is  stated  '  than  '  It  is  pointed  out '  ?  " 

The  following  are  correct:  « .1.1  "Suppose  that  two 
young  gentlemen  each  finds  himself  in  possession  of 
one  dollar."  (2)  "If  either  of  you  gentlemen  be 
here  to-morrow."  (3)  The  former  expression,  "It 
is  stated,"  is  certainly  the  more  elegant  form. 

"J.  B.  L.,"  Dayton,  Ala. — "Subtle"  is  pronounced, 
according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  sut'l  ("u"  as 
in  "but"). 

"O.  D.  H.,"  Hollins,  Ala. — "  What  is  the  construc- 
tion of  '  a  '  in  the  sentence,  '  Lasalle  was  a  bold  and 
tireless  explorer'  ?  " 

It  is  an  indefinite  article  limiting  or  modifying  the 
noun  "explorer." 


Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Ws  er 

"In  Uric  Acid   Diathesis.  Gout.   Rheumatism, 

Lithaemia,  and  the  Like.  Its  Action 

is  Prompt  and  Lasting." 

George  Ben.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va., Ex- President  South- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virginia  Medical 
Society,  and  Prof 6S8OT  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:    "If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the  widest  range  of 

unhesitatingly  answer  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER.  Diathesis,  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  and  the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  .  .  .  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  wi'l  be  alleviated 
by  it,  and  many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  Disintegrat- 
ing, Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers  of  this  water  in  Penal  Calculus,  and 
have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  permanently  break  up  the  gravel-forming 
habit." 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Neio  Orleans,  Ex- President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana,  says:  RTir»nij/\  I  ITLII  A  lAl/VTCP  m  an°ections  of  the 
"I  have  prescribed  LI  (J  II  ALU  1*1  llflA  IwAI  t#l\  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages,  particularly  in  Gouty  subjects  in  Albuminuria,  and  in  irritable 
condition  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra  in  females.  The  results  satisfy  me  of 
its  extraordinary  value  in  a  large  class  of  cases  usually  most  difficult  to  treat. " 
Medical  testimony  on  request. 
For  sale  by  general  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  trade. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Cd  SS&g&fii 


A  CLEAN  SMOKE 

FOR  CLEAN  PEOPLE  A 


As  sweet  as  a  nut. 
As  clean  as 
a  whistle" 


lent  cotton 
eatehes  all  saliva  and 
ieotine.  Change  cotton 
in  saturated,  thus  the 
pipe  is  kept  dry.  We 
yon  or  return  yonr 
Z\$  in.  bent  or  straight 


pi 

money 

rubber  bit.  French  briar  si.    oi.me 

t  second  quality,  50c.    With  amber 

ense.  $5.  postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  send 

REFERENCE:     First  State  B  ink. 

FREEMAH   PIPE   CO.,  50  First   St..   PETOSKET,   MICH. 


Cheaper  Than  Horses 

Goes  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  like  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and 
roads.  Surrey  develops  16-H-P.  Runs  from  two  to  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
and  goes  thirty  miles  on  one  gal.  Raeolme 

mcINTYRE 

MOTOR    VEHICLES 


Best  pie 


mi   hn 
\,-r  gel 


ehi.  le 

ibles 

< 
t375apaccordirK  to  style 
ofbody.  GetcatsJogRo.5] 

IV.  H.  MilMVIti:  CO.,  AI111HV,  INDIA \ A 

256-257  Broadway,  New  York.     1730  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


What?-You  can't  hear  well? 
Then  why  not  try  the 

OTOPHONE? 

A  small  compact  aid  to  hearing; 
held  IIKUinat  the  car.  not  in- 
serted. Reproduces  natural  voice 
tones  very  effectively;  no  "imz- 
z\nii  "  Manufactured  inoursur- 
gical  instrument  department. 

Onr  TRIAL  OFFER  will  cer. 
tainly  interest  you.  Send  today 
for  illustrate  I  booklet  "D." 


TxS&^J^/Z^^yrt^ 


Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Applii 

103  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


HtD     BO  SKIN 


SINCE    1842 


CO  Cards— Copper  Plate— $2.50,  $1. 50  &  $1  nn 

•JU    STYLE    SHEET    SENT  UPON     REQUEST    *I>UU 


NVITATI0NS  OUR  SPEC!/ 


912      Cmestn. 


The  8AX0N1A  lights  same  as  ^ 
anv  lamp  and  produces  gas  « — ■ 
off  thetopof  thewick.a  fine  pH 

whitelieht   Burns  1-3 oil  of  i 

ordinary  lamp:  gives  three  | 
times  light.   1-5  cost  of  gaB. 
1-10  cost  of  electricity.  Pay 
for  itself.    Imported  chin 
ney   and   mnutle   of   extra 
strength  with  burner  com- 
plete for  $3,  express   paid. 
Money   refunded  if  not  as 
represented.   Booklet  free. 
Agents  Wanted 

U.  S.  A.  LIGHTING  CO. 

262  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  R< 
ditreet.  or  Dun.  1^-. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  an  d  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(  riliistraterl) 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
9t  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young    Mun  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  Hi-  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Bleh    Cloth    Kindlon,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabls  of  Contents. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,   Dept.  B,    Phila ,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meLiion  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 

New  Models  10  and  11 

Remington 

do  more  than  supply  every  demand ;  they 
anticipate  every'  demand  of  every  user 
of  the  writing  machine. 


SOME   OF    THE    SEW   FEATURES 
New  Single  Dog  Escapement 
New  Column  Selector   'Model   10 
New  Built-in    Decimal  Tabulator 

(Model  1 1  I 
New  Two-Color  Dial 
New  Back  Space  Key 
New  Variable  Line  Spacing  Lock 
New  Shift  Lock 
New  Paper  Feed 

Remington   Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


REAL  ESTATE 

What  Can  You  Offer   to   Well-To-Do  Men 
Who  Want  Summer  Homes? 

IP  YOU  HAVE  an  attractive  farmhouse,  a  camp 
in  the  mountains,  a  cottage  at  the  shore,  a 
splendid  villa  at  one  of"  the  fashionable  resort>, 
hundreds  of  your  200,000  fellow  subscribers 
for  this  magazine  would  like  to  buv  or  rent  it 
for  the  coming  season. 

And  no  way  of  notifying  them  that  your 
property  is  on  the  market  can  compare  in  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness  with  an  advertisement  in  our 
Real   Estate  Department. 

V\  here  a  property  is  valued  at  above  $5,000, 
ur  where  it  rents  for  above  $500,  we  strongly 
advise  the  use  of  an  illustration.  Nothing  else 
creates  quite  such  wide-spread  interest,  or  shows 
its  beauties  quite  so  plainlv.  We  do  not  charge 
for  making  the   half-tone  cut. 

Send  us  a  complete  description  of  your  place  and 
let  us  prepare  advertising  copv  that  should  be  effec- 
tive, and  submit  it  for  your  approval  with  a  statement 
of  the  cost  of  printing  it.      This  copy  service  is  free. 

The  1909  Real  Estate  Season  is  to  be  an 
earlv  one.      Better  write  to  us  now  . 
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Hale    Tor   :icl  \  11  I  l.e  1111    11  I  -    oiillei     fill—    llflttl  I II  |f 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  HELP  WANTED 


T  .".  renti  per  line     Hate  for  advert  InciiiciHs  under  I  lit*  bending; 


IMIKM  Mill;  ideas  IS.fiOO  offered  for 
one  invention  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  ,11, 1  "What  to  invnt"  Mut  free 
Band  munh  sketch  for  free  report  aa  to 
patontabiuty,  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
tained. Wt  advertise  your  patent  '■  r  Bale 
atonr  expenae    Betabliahed  16  yi 

I'hnnitii-e  &  Ohendlee,  Patent  Attys. 

St  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


NTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Bend  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
Kblllti  QUIDS  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVEN  1'.  with  valuable  Lint  of  Invention*. 
Wanted  ienl  tree  uNK  .MILLION  DOL- 
LAKS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16. (KX)  for 

others.    Patent*  aetuied  by   us   advertised 

free     in     World's     Proi,re»«:     iinmt.le     fret-. 
■vajM  Wilkens*C.o..H49  "F."  Washington. 


BNTS       I  II  \T       PAY        I'ltOTKCl' 

Soul   Idea  '    2  Booka  free:     "Fortnnea   In 

What   and    Mow   to  Invent"!   Hi- 

l  ree    March    <>f    the 

Pal     oil    record!        I      I      VROOMAN. 

Washington,  D.O 

\l  \s,)S.   1  1  \\\  [CK    .1    LAW1   1  Ml  .   Pal 
W  ubington,    l>    0..    Boa   W. 
r!47    ■  mi»   Beat  referenoi 

■  booklet  free    Be  oare- 
fnl  in  selecting  aa  attorney.     Write  a* 


Literary  Editor  Wanted  tiy  highest  class 

magazine  and  pabllahinu  house  Immediately 
to  raceeed  retiring  editor  ill  health)  and 
pnrohaae  hie  stock  control:  international 
reputation;  good  salary:  lucrat  ive  dividend 

prospects.  Trerelyan,  1% Literary  Digest. 
Wanted    Railway  Mall  Clerk*.    Salary  »800 

to  $1800.  I '.lain  inatioii.  everywhere  May  lath. 
Common  education  sutticient       Candidates 

rrepared  f ree.  Write  immediately.   Fritnk- 
in  Institute.   Dept,  I)  C3.   Kochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— Portrait  35c.  Frames  15c. 

si t  ploturea   lo,  stereoscopes  ZSo,  views  Ic 

8U  days  credit      Bampleeana  Catalogue  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  TOUT KALI   • 
BO-15  W.   Adam.   St..  Chicago 


LEARN  to  Write  Advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  ran  positively  earn  S25  to  1100  pi  rweek 
Send  for  FREE  prosi>ectus  Page-Davis  Co  . 
Dept.  31.  90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

BVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


'  KOI  MI     ()„r     three 

t  of  six 

A   A    K     LAI 

hr      Hldg  . 

DC  ibliahad  Ihm 


BUILD   v  15.000  1:1 

Let  us  start  ton  In  tin  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed:  big  held.  We  teach  se- 
oveta of  oollectlng  money;  refer  business  1. 
yon.    Write  toda)   for  tree  pointers  and  new 

[dim       AMKIIICAN    COLLECTION    Si  BTK   I 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


PATKS1      <  Ibtaini  d  ..,,,1  Bold  Blnce  H',7. 

w      \ 

I 


INSURANCE  P0LI0IE8  1  1  I. 
en  \m  1 1  1  1  „.  more  than  the  Companies 
Circulars  free  Wm,  I..  Rhodes,  Ltri  in- 
Luwyer.  MZJ  Williamson  Hldg..  Clew 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

1 

\  ia  Mi  st  N.y 

1:.  in  ng. 
tons.  1  1. 

> 

REAL   ESTATE 

Mlnneap.  ' 
monthl)     Snrr..iui,|.d  bj  g.-.d  bon 

Mlam 


BONDS   AND    MORTGAGES 


lt.»i  Estate  Mortgagee  netting  I 

1  livr.t  ini'iit  - 
prove  «  it  I.  age  and  are  n.< 
by  I  rn-tH  or  pan  i'  -    1  1 1 ,1 .,,  liable  from  KOO.OO 
Gel  1 10.  ted    w  rite  for  free  sample 
\  Id,,-.     "BONDH      \M>     MORT 
OAOI  K."   W   Jackson    Hlid  .    Ohli 
t'll»  all  a) t  them. 


FOR    BUSINESS    AND 
PROFESSIONAL   PEOPLE 


MUSICAL 


WING    PIANOS     BEST    TONED    AND 
MOST    SUCCESSFUL.     KST'D   40   years. 

Recent"  Improvements  give  greatest  reso- 
nance. Sold  direct  tfoagantt.  Sent  on  trial 
-  freight  paid  ;  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
bn  us— to  show  our  faith  in  our  work.  If 
wm  want  a  good  piano,  you  save  $75—  $200. 
Very  easy  terms.  Slightly  used  "high- 
grades."  ISteinway.  8  Chickerings,  etc.,  $7 


up- Taken  in  cichiingo  for  Improved  \\  inn 
pianos— thoroughly  refinished.  Send  for 
bargain    list.       YOU    should    /lore  nnyicmi  — 


"Hook    of    Complete    Information     about 
Pianos."    153  pages,   If,  1     World  says;    "A 

book     of    educational      interest      everyone 
should  have."     /•  r<  >■  for  lln'iuKnofrom  the 
old  honae  of  V\  |ng  i  Son,  S03-3M  West  ISth 
s.  n   'Sork 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

01   1  mm  B  t,.r  Addressee,  1  •  otnrea,  1'..- 

•    ah  Papers,  Toaate,  Arguments,  and 

Material     Collected.        Scholarly     'I  ransla- 

tioni    and    (tellable   Research,      Programs 

Manuscripts    criticised,    typi 
copied  and  plac<   I      U71  HOR'S  1:1  \  ISION 
i;i  BJ  \i>.  B  Morning*!  l<    In  .  Ni  rw  York 

ORIGINAL    l'oi  MS   w  \N  II  1>.  with   or 
without    mnaic,    for  new  song  book.     Also 
Short  St., no-  with   moral, 
l^v     W      I.     I •'  Newport.    V  Y. 


WTiioKs    si  BRING     \    n  BLISHER 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


ROOSEVELT   IN   RETROSPECT 

NOW  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  vacated  the  White  House,  sug- 
gests one  editor,  the  nation  will  feel  like  the  city  man  who 
went  to  the  country  to  gain  perfect  rest  and  couldn't  sleep  because 
there  was  no  noise.  A  Harvard  professor  of  political  economy, 
asked  to  contribute  to  a  newspaper  symposium  on  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's place  in  history,  answers  briefly  that  he  will  rank  as  "the 
noisiest  President  we  have  ever 
had."  His  noise,  his  egoism,  his 
unnumbered,  unprecedented,  and 
disquieting  activities,  say  his 
critics,  have  disturbed  and  ex- 
cited the  country  to  the  point  of 
weariness.  Yes,  reply  Ids  friends 
— and  there  are  indications  that 
they  speak  for  the  mass  of  the 
people— he  has  been  noisy  enough 
to  awaken  a  somewhat  somnolent 
national  conscience  and  to  put 
the  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  the  great  corporations.  Such 
noise,  they  say,  can  be  disturbing 
only  to  those  interests  which 
have  reason  to  shrink  from  pub- 
licity, and  would  prefer  to  pursue 
their  way  in  quiet  and  un- 
observed. 

Every  President,  as  one  writer 
remarks,  goes  out  of  office  with 
what  appears  to  be  at  least  a 
momentary  eclipse  of  popularity, 
because  with  the  passing  of  his 
power  his  political  enemies  find 
new  courage  to  attack  him,  while 
his  merely  political  friends  grow 
indifferent  and  lukewarm,  their 
eyes  being  turned  toward  his  suc- 
cessor. Yet  even  now.  when 
his  tide  may  be  said  to  be 
at    its    ebb,     Mr.     Roosevelt    is 

probably  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  as  even  his  friends  admit,  there  is  no  one 
who  is  so  intensely  hated  in  certain  quarters.  Among  those 
who  hope  that  every  lion  in  Africa  will  do  its  duty,  says  The 
World's  Work,  are  "many  of  the  great  corporate  interests,  most  of 
the  centers  of  high  finance,  and  the  newspaper  spokesmen  for  these, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Congress."     Out  of  his  excess  of  com- 
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THE   PRESIDENT 


bativeness,  remarks  the  same  publication,  he  began,  in  the  closing 
months  of  his  Administration,  new  fights  that  quieter  men  would 
have  welcomed  a  chance  to  avoid.  But  it  adds  that  "the  mistakes 
of  judgment,  the  eccentricities  of  temperament,  and  the  superfluous 
combats  of  these  seven  years  "  are  mere  incidents,  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  a  great  official  career.  Conspicuous  among  the  fruits 
of  this  career  are  the  laws  he  brought  about  for  the  regulation  oi 
corporations,  the  movement  he  inaugurated  for  the  conservation 

of  our  natural  resources,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  strengthening  of  our 
Government's  foreign  influence. 
Of  his  correction  of  corporate 
abuses  we  read : 

"Seven  years  ago,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  was  a  dead 
letter.  In  other  words,  transpor- 
tation companies  and  other  great 
corporations  followed  the  prac- 
tises that  had  naturally  grown 
up,  whereby  discriminations  were 
made  in  favor  of  the  strong  and 
against  the  weak.  Altho  this  was 
a  perfectly  natural  tendency,  and 
an  inevitable  result  of  our  great 
corporate  development,  it  was  a 
very  dangerous  threat  to  Ameri- 
can life.  It  meant  that  sooner 
or  later,  if  these  forces  kept  at 
work  as  they  were  then  at  work, 
equality  of  opportunity  in  many 
business  affairs  would  pass.  It 
meant  not  only  that  the  great  cor- 
porations would  be  all-powerful 
in  commerce  to  the  abridgment  of 
individual  liberty  and  action,  but 
it  meant  also  that  they  would  con- 
trol our  political  life,  as,  indeed, 
they  had  come  to  do  and  as,  in- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent,  they 
yet  do.  The  temperament  of  the 
Senate,  for  instance,  was  notori- 
ously a  corporation  temperament. 
"  Mr.  Roosevelt  set  about  correcting  this  evil,  and  there  is  no  fight 
so  difficult  as  a  fight  against  those  who  are  entrenched  behind  privi- 
leges which  they  regard  as  their  natural  rights — and  which  many 
of  the  community  so  regard.  No  fair  judgment  can  fail  to  see 
that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  our  corporate  methods 
of  doing  business.  Any  great-corporation  lawyer  will  tell  you  that 
his  work  for  his  clients  is  done  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  he 
did  it  seven  years  ago — it  is  done  with  more  care  for  the  individual's 
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M.iver  in  the  New  York  Times. 

rights.     Anybody  with  eyes  can  see  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  greater  publicity  in  corporation  management." 

"The  Kooseveltian  epoch  in  American  history  may  have  many 
or  few  things  to  make  it  memorable,"  says  La  I-'ollette's  Weekly 
(Madison),  "hut  one  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  it  place  in  history 
— the  inauguration  of  the  great  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources."  If  the  tide  of  waste  and  destruction  is 
turned  back,  it  adds,  and  a  better  era  ushered  in,  it  will  be  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  have  set  in  motion  the 
good  work.  "He  has  written  his  name  indelibly  upon  our  conti- 
nent"— to  quote  again  from  The  World's  Work — "by  such  great 
policies  as  the  reclamation  of  the  desert,  and  the  turning  of  the 
people's  thought  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  saving  and  utilizing 
jur  great  waterways,  our  forests,  and  our  soil."     Moreover — 

"The  love  of  outdoor  life  has  received  an  impetus  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  it  would  be  hard  to  measure.     If  a  physically  slug- 


gish man  of  sedentary  habits  had  been  President  these  seven 
years,  the  general  appreciation  of  lite  in  the  open,  oi  exei 
cise,  of  sport,  ol  adventure,  which  is  adding  years  to  our 
average  of  life,  would  surely  be  far  less  keen.  This.  loo. 
is  coupled  with  a  constant  care  for  all  that  makes  family 
life  wholesome.  He  has  preached  to  mothers  and  to  daugh- 
ters till  we  smile  at  his  homilies;  but  there  has  been  no 
other  preacher  who  has  endlessly  repeated  these  fundamen- 
tal truths  all  these  years  with  such  good  effect." 

"The  realest  Roosevelt."  the  single  man  under  t lie  multi- 
fold attributes,  according  to  another  analyst  of  tli' 
President,  stands  revealed  in  his  conservation  messages 
and  in  every  utterance  pertaining  to  his  love  of  "outdoors." 
Says  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  C'hamberlin.  writing  of  the  man 
and  his  administration  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail : 

"The  one   strong,   big  part  of  Roosevelt's  hrst    message 
was  the  portion  of  it  which  bore  upon  the  forests,  the  flow- 
ing waters,   and  the  great  plains  and  broad  valleys  of  the 
far  West  that  look  upward  to  the   sun  and  ask  for  moisture. 
There   may  be    uncertainty  about   railroad   rates,  and  half- 
heartedness   about  reciprocity,  but  there  is  neither  vagui 
nor  weakness  about  what  Roosevelt   says  of  the  forests  and  the 
waters.     The   first  message  rings  loud  and  clear  with   it.  and  the 
second  takes  up    the  subject  eloquently  where  the  first  left  off. 
and  the  advocacy  gains  in  strength  and  force  to  the  very  last  ;  so 
that,   in   spite  of  congressional  contempt    and    indifference,   the 
whole  country,  the  whole  continent,  listens  at  last. 

"These  forest  utterances  of  Roosevelt's  these  appeals  in  behalf 
of  wasted  natural  resources,  are  a  cry  of  the  heart  :  in  them  stands 

the  man  himself 

"The  man  who  keenly  desires  that  so  much  of  the  country  as  is 
not  forest  shall  be  garden,  so  that  the  people  shall  have  the  bow- 
ers of  paradise  all  about  them,  can  never  be  antipatriotic.  and 
can  never  be  a  bad  politician.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  childhood 
endowed  him  with  a  passionate  love  of  the  woods,  and  to  his  spe- 
cial forest  love  was  in  that  same  period  added  a  tender  respect  for 
the  plowed  field  and  the  husbandman. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  supremacy  of  this  out-of-door  sentiment 
in  Roosevelt  has  restricted  his  subtletv  as  a  statesman.  Perhaps 
the  real  lover  of  the  forest  can  never  become  old  enough  to  be  a 


N  v. 

MR    ROOS1  vnrs  north  AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS. 

In  this  group  the  United  St   I  •■;         i  are  repmented      Still  further  extending  the  idea,  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelfs  last  acts  as  President 

invite  forty-fire  nations  to  >>encl  tleleK-ites  to  an  international  conference  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  to  meet  at  The  Hague  in  September. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT    AND   HIS   CABINET  AT  THE    END   OF  HIS    ADMINISTRATION. 

From  left  to  rit;ht  around  the  table  they  are :  President  Roosevelt,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Charles  J  Ponaparte,  Attorney- 
General  ;  T.  11.  Newberry,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ;  Oscar  Straus,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  James 
Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  Postmaster-General;  Luke  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War ;  Robert  Bacon,  Secretary  of  State. 


perfect  man  of  state  ;  Emerson,  we  know,  says  that  'in  the  wo<  ds 
a  man  casts  off  his  years,  as  a  snake  his  slough,  and  is  always  a 
child;  in  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth.'  I  know  that  Roosevelt, 
in  spite  of  his  occasional  canniness  as  a  politician,  is  a  man  of 
simple,  youthful,  forest  mind.  But  the  people  would  rather  have 
him  that  than  any  other  kind  of  man  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
record  of  his  accomplishment  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  would 
be  much  shorter  to-day  if  he  were  not  the  boyish  out-door  fellow 
that  he  is." 

"There  is  reason  to  believe,"  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  regards  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  signed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5 tli  of  September,  1905, 
as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  Administration."  For  his  pa- 
cific intervention,  which  set  a  period  to  a  disastrous  and  wasting 
war,  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize  the  following  year. 
Of  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Mr.  Chamberlin  writes  : 

"Japan  reaped  the  fruit  of  victory,  but  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth 
prevented  such  an  "aggrandizement  of  her  power  as  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  influence  of  America  in  the  Pacific.  It 
made  possible  the  understanding  which  now  exists.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  prevented  an  eventual  struggle  for 
Pacific  ascendency  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 

"Since  President  Roosevelt,  almost  alone  among  American 
statesmen  and  publicists,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  all  that  his 
intervention  meant  when  he  called  the  Portsmouth  conference,  he 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  thinking  well  of  it  as  he  looks  back 
over  his  presidential  career." 

Any  tribute  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  peace  is  also  a  tribute  to  ex-Secretary  Elihu  Root,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  good  work  in  South  and  Central  America,  has  nego- 
tiated and  signed  twenty -tour  arbitration  treaties  with  various 
countries,  including  all  or  nearly  all  the  chief  states  of  the  world. 
At  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Senator  Root  by  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  last  week  Mr.  Choate  stated  that  "he  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  peace  of  this  nation  and  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions than  any  other  living  man." 

A  symposium  of  estimates  by  college  presidents  and  profes- 
sors, gathered  by  the  New  Yoik  Herald,  reveals  some  interesting 
views.  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  says  that  the  range  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intelligence  and 
of  his  intelligent  interests  "certainly  surpasses  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,"  and  thinks  that  "he  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  preacher  and  doer  of  political  righteousness  that  America 
has  ever  had."     Says  Professor   H.   J.   Ford,  of  the  Politics  De- 


partment of  Princeton  :  "His  administration  will  shine  in  history 
as  the  most  powerful  movement  ever  made  up  to  his  time  to  in- 
fuse a  democratic  character  into  the  conduct  of  government  and 
to  bring  the  course  of  legislation  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion."  "  He  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the 
moral  awakening  of  the  American  people  in,  methods  of  business 
and  politics,"  affirms  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  "and  even 


1.  Conservation  of  National  Resources. 

Extension  of  Forest  Reserves. 

National  Irrigation  Act — next  in  importance  to  the  Homestead  Act. 
Steps  toward  improvement  of  waterways,  and  reservation  of  water- 
powers  for  national  benefit. 

2.  Railroad  and  Industrial  Legislation; 

Hepburn  Rate  Act. 
Employers'  Liability  Act. 
Safety  Appliance  Act. 

Regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees. 
Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Federal  meat  inspection,  and  inspection 
of  packing-houses. 

3.  Enforcement  of  the  Law; 

Northern-Securities  case. 
Conviction  of  public-land  thieves. 
Conviction  of  post-office  grafters. 

Many  successful  suits,  civil  and  criminal,  against  railroad  rcbaters, 
etc. 

4.  Improvement  of  the  National  Defenses: 

The  Navy  doubled  in  strength  and  increased  in  efficiency. 
State  Militia  brought  into  coordination  with  the  Army 
Battle-ship  fleet  sent  around  the  world. 

5.  Our  Dependencies  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  active  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Development  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines. 

Development  of  trade  in  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

Second  intervention  in  Cuba,  and  reestablishment  of  Cuban  govern- 
ment. 

Reorganization  of  the  finances  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Establishment  of  better  relations  with  the  republics  of  South 
America. 

Settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute. 

The  Root-Takahira  agreement. 

Negotiation  of  several  important  arbitration  treaties. 

Reorganization  of  the  consular  service. 

6.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  Between  Japan  and  Russia. 

7.  Settlement   ok   the   Coal   Strike   of    1902    by   the    President's 

Intervene  ION. 


THE    RECORD   OF    ROOSEVELT'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

in  international  politics  he  has  made  his  moral  influence  felt." 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  De- 
partment of  Yale,  predicts  that  "history  will  regard  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  the  most  lawless  President  we  have  ever  had,"  citing  speci- 
ally his  frank  criticisims  of  the  judiciary.     This  charge  has  been 
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so  often  uttered  thai  <  '>mmissioner  Francis  E.  Leupp,  writing  in 

the  New   York  Outlook,  says : 

"A  law.  simply  as  a   law.  is  no  fetish   lor  the  worship  of  Theo- 

He  has  been  dubbed  by  sensationalists  and 

hasty  thinkers  a  lawless  President,  hut  no  generalization  was  ever 

more  absurd.  He  has  simply  asserted  the  broad  principle  that 
the  philosophy  underlying  life  is  greater  than  any  of  the  indivi- 
dual   minds    which   share  in  carrying  it  to  fulfilment;    in  other 

words,  that  the  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  which  go  to  make- 
up our  body  of  law  are  emanations  from  the  human  brain,  which 
is  finite,  and  hence  that  they  do  nol  necessarily  contain  the  crys- 
tallized sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the  universe:  that  our  assumption 
that  their  authors  were  anxious  to  do  right  as  they  saw  the  right, 
justifies  an  effort  to  interpret  every  law  on  sane  lines,  and  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the  accepted  scheme 
of  things;  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  all  law  should  be  to  all 
men  .dike." 

"While  .Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
shrewd  politician,  he  is  still 
more  an  enthusiastic  moral  re- 
former," writes  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott in  another  issue  of  the  same 
magazine,  and  as  such  "his  in- 
fluence will  ever  remain  in  the 
higher  civic  ideals  and  the  quick- 
ened patriotic  life  of  a  great  peo- 
ple." ( 'i  the  various  clashes  of 
people  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
antagonized,  Dr.  Abbott  goes  on 
to  say  : 

'•  He  is  looked  upon  with  de- 
grees of  hostility  varying  from 
a  passionate  enmity  to  a  mild 
aversion,  by  the  various  classes 
whom  he  has  antagonized;  by 
the corruptionists  whose  schemes 
he  has  foiled  and  whose  charac- 
ters he  has  exposed  :  by  the  Phil- 
istines who  think  that  successful 
crime    should    be   condoned    be- 


cause it  has  succeeded  ;  by  the  political  doctrinaires  whose  dreams 
ot  reform  he  has  disturbed  by  applying  to  their  theories  the  test  ot 
actual  life  ;  by  those  peace-lovers  who  are  more  desirous  ,,t  peace 
than  of  purity,  or  who  think  the  traders  should  not  have  been 
scourged  out  but  only  coaxed  out  of  the  temple:  by  that  peculiar 
type  of  conservatives  who  believe  that  whatever  is  must  continue 
to  be.  and  who  ate  constitutionally  averse  to  all  reform  because 
it  involves  change  and  readjustment,  which  are  inconvenient  :  and. 
finally,  by  those  who  approve  both  his  principles  and  his  achieve- 
ments but  Criticize  some  of  his  methods  and  phrases.  Rut  he  has 
also  aroused  a  passionate  devotion  to  himself  among  a  great 
and.  1  believe,  increasing  number  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
admire  him  as  a  statesman  and  love  him  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. '" 

The  summary  of  .Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  which  we  print 

with  this  article  is  taken,  with 
slight  alterations,  from Munsty's 
Magazine. 


"THE   GREAT   SILENCER. 

With  apologies  to  Maxim. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


A  FINE  OF  $108,000 
FOR  REBATING 

1  17  1 1 1  LE  no  corporation  mag- 
*  *  nates  have  been  fitted  out 
with  striped  suits  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  recent  decisions,  the 
substantial  fine  extracted  from 
one  corporation  treasury  will 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  them. 
thinks  the  Baltimore  Slur,  for 
they  "  can  not  depend  upon  regain- 
ing from  shippers  and  passengers 
the  money  lost  in  a  steady  drain  of 
fines,  and  must  either  quit  the  for- 
bidden business  or  all  business." 
These  remarks  are  inspired  by 
the  decision  of  Februai 
affirming  the  fine  of  JioS.ooo 
against   the    New    York    Central 


—  I  Brookl 


ENOUGH  TO   HAKl     H081     VNYBOm    WAN1     I  irt<\AND 

KIM     SOMETHING. 

I  i.hIiii::  iii  the  I  tea  Moim 
I  111.    DAY    BEING    DONE. 
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Railroad  for  giving  freight  rebates  on  shipments  of  sugar  by 
the  Sugar  Trust.  Several  other  anticorpQratiofl  decisions  were 
rendered  on  the  same  day.  One  pi  these  ruled  against  express- 
franks,   one  upheld   the    Arkansas    Antitrust    Law  in    an   action 

against  the  Beei  Trust,  and  another  decided  that  the  Louisiana 
Railroad  Commission  may  regulate  telephone  charges.  These 
decisions,  with  other  recent  ones,  confirm  ?  the  regulative  power 
oi  the  people  over  the  corporations  they  create,"  remarks 'the 

New  York  World,  and  show  that  "the  stream  of  privilege  does 
not  rise  higher  than  its  source."  The  New  York  America  ft,  in 
an  editorial  glorifying  its  own  part  in  the  rebate  prosecution, 
says  the  decision  answers  the  cynics,  who  ask  "What's  the  user" 
of  fighting  for  the  right. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  found  by  the  New  \  oik  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  the  rebate  case  is  the  interesting  claim  made  by  tin- 
counsel  for  the  defense  that  a  Corporation  can  not  he  held  guilty 
of  crime,  and  fined,  as  the  innocent  stockholders  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Justice  Day's 
opinion  on  this  point,  concurred  in  unanimously  by  the  other  jus- 
tices, is  summarized  thus  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"While  he  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
common  law  held  that  a  corporation  could  not  commit  a  crime, 
Justice  Day  said  that  the  modern  authority  universally  held  to  the 
contrary,  as  he  showed  by  quoting  many  decisions  of  the  courts. 
It  was  also  well  established  that  a  corporation  might  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  damages  for  acts  of  its  agent  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  hut  not  wantonly,  recklessly,  or  against  the  express  . 
orders  of  his  principal. 

"It  was  true,  he  said,  that  there  were  some  crimes  which  in 
their  nature  could  not  be  committed  by  corporations.  liut  there 
was  a  large  class  of  offenses,  of  which  rebating  under  the  Federal 
statutes  was  one,  wherein  the  crime  consisted  in  purposely  doing 
the  things  prohibited  by  statute.  In  that  class  of  crimes  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  corporations  might  not  be  held  responsible 
and  charged  with  the  purpose  and  know  ledge  of  their  agents  act- 
ing within  the  authority  conferred  upon  them.  If  it  were  not  so, 
many  offenses  might  go  unpunished  and  acts  be  committed  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  whereas,  in  the  present  case  the  statute  required  all 
persons,  corporate  or  private,  to  refrain  from  certain  practises 
forbidden  in  the  interest  of  public  policy. 

"There  was  no  valid  objection  in  law  and  every  reason  in  public 
policy,  Justice  Day  continued,  why  the  corporation  which  profited 
by  the  transaction  and  could  only  act  through  its  agents  and 
officers  should  be  held  punishable  by  fine." 


duction  will  result,  affirms  The  Iron   Trade  Review  (CJev<  I 

which  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  profits  of  producers  may  be  reduced, 
but  against  lower  selling  prices  there  will  be  economies  in  produc- 
tion, partly  through  wage  reductions  which  are  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence not  simply  of  the  conditions  now  being  established,  but 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  more  than  a  year  ago."    To  cog- 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  STEEL  WAR 

ALTHO  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Steel  Trust's  declaration 
of  an  open  market  promises  to  be  a  savage  price  war  fol- 
lowed by  wage  reductions  and  possibly  strikes,  many  papers  hail 
trie  situation  as  a  portent  of  returning  prosperity.  Thus  the  New 
York  World  declares  that  it  has  noted  no  such  good  omen  since 
the  end  of  1907,  while  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"the  decline  in  iron  and  steel  foreshadows  a  general  readjustment 
of  prices  on  a  lower  level."  since  the  probable  reduction  of  wages 
in  this  great  branch  of  industry  will  naturally  result  in  "an  increas- 
ing pressure  for  lower  figures  in  the  cost  of  living."  Now  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  discovered  that  trade  depres- 
sion must  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  prices,  remarks  the  Newark 
News,  "the  skies  are  brighter  for  business  recovery  than  at  any 
time  since  the  panic  turned  everything  upside  down  a  year  ago  last 
October."  "A  decidedly  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,"  comments 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
viewing  it  in  the  same  light,  remarks:  "That  even  so  powerful  a 
corporation  should  have  been  compelled  to  admit  its  obedience 
to  the  established  laws  of  supply  and  demand  both  demonstrates 
the  inherent  force  of  those  laws  cf  political  economy,  and,  what 
is  more  pleasing,  presages  a  near  return  of  prosperity." 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  a  large  increase  in  tonnage  pro- 


O  VCR  LOADED. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

nate  industries,  it  adds,  the  results  of  increased  tonnage  can  not 
but  be  favorable.     Thus  : 

"Our  exports  of  machinery  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  will  be  stimulated.  In  pig  iron,  which  went  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  liquidation  and  readjustment  last  fall,  the  result 
will  necessarily  be  good.  The  spread  between  the  raw  material 
and  the  finished  product  of  the  blast-furnace  industry  should  neces- 
sarily be  increased  by  the  increased  tonnage  promised  in  the  whole 
industry.  When  more  rolled  steel  is  consumed,  more  iron  castings 
are  called  for,  and  more  of  the  metals  tin,  spelter,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, so  that  an  increased  tonnage  of  steel  products  should  lead  to 
greater  activity  in  other  industries  which  in  their  turn  should  re> 
act  favorably  upon  steel." 

Somewhat  less  optimistic,  however,  is  the  comment  of  The  Irott 
Age  (New  York).  "While  it  must  be  conceded  that  consumers 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  lowering  prices,"  remarks  this 
paper,  "the  wiping  out  of  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  may 
have  its  sinister  side  in  checking  the  development  of  further  facili- 
ties for  production  for  some  time  to  come."     It  continues  : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  competition  for  business  now  seen  in 
the  steel  trade  will  not  become  so  fierce,  or  will  be  affected  by 
personal  animosities,  as  to  leave  wreck  and  ruin  in  its  track.  As 
usual,  those  who  are  least  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  profitless 
prices  are  the  ones  who  have  precipitated  this  state  of  affairs. 
Having  sown  the  wind  they  must  now  reap  the  whirlwind.  As  to 
the  volume  of  business  which  the  lowering  of  prices  is  desired  to 
induce,  it  is  questionable  whether  an  improvement  will  be  seen 
immediately.  Consumers  generally  are  likely  to  wait  until  they 
recognize  genuine  bargains,  even  if  they  have  the  means  or  the  re- 
quirements justifying  purchases  in  quantity.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  spite  of  inducements  now  offered  many  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  until  tariff  revision  assumes 
definite  form  or  even  until  the  crop  prospects  of  the  year  shall  have 
given  convincing  signs  of  a  satisfactory  outturn." 

The  "Steel  Trust"  is  said  to  control  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
ore  output  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  finished  product.  The  story  of 
its  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  prices  at  a  boom  level  through- 
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out  a  period  dl  depression  is  told  in  the  follow  ing  statement  issued 
by  Chairman  C.  H.  Gary  on  February  i$: 

illowing  the  panic  of  October.  1907,  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try was  in  jeopardy.  Jobbers  and  consumers  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  purchased  large  stocks  at  prices  prevailing  when  conditions 
were  favorable,  and  these  were  undisposed  of.      Pending  contracts 

lor  construction,  which 
involved  large  purchases 
of  iron  and  steel,  were 
extensive.  Contracts  for 
new  furnaces,  mills,  and 
equipment,  and  tor  raw 
and  semi-finished  mate- 
rial, had  been  made  by 
large  numbers.  An  im- 
mediate and  radical  re- 
duction in  prices  would 
have  meant  bankruptcy 
to  multitudes.  To  pre- 
vent disaster  and  ruin, 
and  at  the  request  of 
scores  who  were  inter- 
ested, a  large  percentage 
of  the  leading  men  con- 
nected with  this  industry 
met  to  advise  with  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned, 
and  including  the  general 
public.  Various  meet- 
ings followed  from  time 
to  time  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  1908.  Accurate 
reports  of  these  meetings 
were  given  to  and  pub- 
lished by  the  newspapers.  Tartly,  at  least,  as  a  result,  stability 
..I  juices,  as  distinguished  from  wide  and  sudden  fluctuations, 
existed  until  about  the  beginning  of  1909,  altho  no  agreements 
were  made  to  maintain  prices,  and  notwithstanding  a  small  per' 
centage  of  manufacturers  stood  aloof  from  the  conferences. 

"It  appears;  that  for  one  reason  or  another,  including  par- 
ticularly the  tarirf  agitation,  many  of  the  smaller  concerns  who 
have  not  been  disposed  to  cooperate  during  the  last  year  have  be- 
i  oiiie  roore  or  JeS?  excited  and  demoralized,  and  have  been  selling 
their  products  at  prices  below  those  which  were  generally  main- 
tained. This  feeling  has  been  somewhat  extended  and  has  influenced 
unreasonable  cutting  of  prices  by  some  of  those  who  were  opposed 
UJges;  but  felt  compelled  to  meet  conditions  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  customers.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  has 
been  a  material  decrease  in  new  business  during  the  last  month, 
bfr  the  le.isiiii.  as  stated'hy  consumers,  that  they  proposed  to  wait 
until  alter  they  Were  satisfied  bottom  prices  had  been  reached. 

"I|i  vii-woi  the  circumstanced  .  .  .  the  leading  manufacturers 

of   in;ii  and  steel  have  determined  to  protect  their  customers;  and. 
•  present  at   least,  sell   at  such  modified  prices  as  may  be 
viih  respect  tg  different  commodities  in  order  to  retain 
their  fair  share  of  the  busines 


SPERRY'S  GREAT   LOOP 

WAD  wai   it. oneil  out  when   our  llect  was  on   the  coast   of   Aus- 
il  would  have   Keen  as  helpless  as  a  fleet 

in. miled  ;■  1  s.iil  power  and  the  smooth- 

torial  wriiei  persist  in  sounding  the  fog- 
re  pati  otically  dipping 

pens    in   blue   sky    and   sunshine   to   welcome   the   fleet   back 

hour  111  it  nothi'i 

hasize  the  fai  I  thai  the  American 

Navy  in  time  of  real  warwouli  entirely  dependent  upon 

in-o,wned  colliers  f 01  ors  and  naval  critics, 

lints  out,  1  longing  the  " 'ware-shoal " 

bell  over  this  bidden  reef  foi  y<  in  I                torj  comment  ol 

majoi  ny  of  the  pus.  ,,  |y  gjgnifi. 


cant,  as  The  Scientific  American  points  out.  in  "view  of  the  bitter 
criticism  with  which  it  was  assailed  "  when  the  project  was  rirst 
proposed.  "It  is  a  tribute  to  the  far-sighted  sagacity  which  pro- 
jected the  '  Says  this  same  writer,  and  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  has  been  almost  hysterically  opposed  to  the  journey,  believes 
the  cruise  an  "achievement  without  precedent  or  parallel,  and 
spectacularly  splendid."  The  Sun,  however,  looking  through  the 
"hole  in  the  doughnut,"  sees  the  deep  strewn  with  empty  Ameri- 
can money-bags — melancholy  mementos  of  the  cruise.  It  says 
further : 

"The  bill  is  now  to  be  computed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  that 
the  expense  should  be  incurred  ;  the  people  will  pay.  They  have 
to.  The  cost  of  coal,  owing  largely  to  the  unavoidable  employ- 
ment of  foreign  colliers,  will  be  a  heavy  item  Other  expi 
are  not  so  easily  calculated,  and  the  total  can  not  be  determined 
until  the  ships  go  into  dry  dock  and  the  hands  of  the  artificers. 
The  known  cost  is  in  the  millions;  the  supplemental  cost  m.i\ 
millions." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  Ins  welcome  to  the  fleet  at  Hampton 
Roads,  said  in  part  : 

"Over  a  year  has  passed  since  you  steamed  out  of  this  harbor] 
and  over  the  world's  rim.  and  this  morning  the  hearts  of  all  who 
saw  you  thrilled  with  pride  as  the  hulls  of  the  mighty  war-ships 
lifted  above  the  horizon.  You  have  been  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  hemisphere;  four  times  you  have  crossed  the  line:  you 
have  steamed  through  all  the  great  oceans;  you  have  touched  the 
coast  of  every  continent.  Ever  your  general  course  has  been  west- 
ward, and  now  you  come  back  to  the  port  from  which  you  set  sail. 
This  is  the  first  battle  Meet  that  has  ever  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Those  who  perform  the  feat  again  can  but  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps  

"Incidentally  1  suppose  1  need  hardly  say  that  one  measure  of 
your  fitness  must  be  your  clear  recognition  of  the  need  always 
steadily  to  strive  to  render  yourselves  more  tit  ;  if  you  ever  grow 
to  think  that  you  are  fit  enough  you  can  make  up  your  minds  that 
from  that  moment  you  will  begin  to  go  backward. 

"As  a  war  machine  the  rleet  conies  back  in  better  shape  than  it 
went  away.  In  addition  you.  the  officers  and  men  of  this  formid- 
able lighting  force,  have 
shown  yourselves  the  best 
of  all  possible  ambassa- 
dors and  heralds  of 
peace.  Wherever  you 
have  landed  you  have 
borne  yotiiselves  so  as  to 
make  us  at  home  proud  of 
being  your  countrymen. 
You  have  shown  that  the 
best  type  of  fighting  man 
of  the  sea  knows  how  to 
appear  to  the  utmost 
possible  advantage  when 
his  business  is  to  behave 
himself  on  shore,  and  to 
make  a  good  impression 
in    a     foreign   land.       We 

are  proud  of  all  the 
ships   and  all  the  men  in 

this  whole  fleet,  and  we 
welcome  you  home  to  the 
COUntry  whose  good  re- 
pute among  nations  lias 
been  raised  by  what  you 
hav  e  done." 

The  Springfield  Refub- 
Heart,  while  extending  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the 
fleet,  nevertheless  makes  a  plea  for  the  privilege  of  viewing  the 

situation  from  an  antimilitarist  viewpoint.  "There  must  be  a 
limit. "  il  believes,  "even  to  popular  enthusiasm  over  war  ships,  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  peace-loving  nation  and  keep  our  expenditures 
for  war  armaments  within  wireless  communication  Of  sanity." 
The  Republican  goes     n  to  discourage  the  idea  ol   evei  repeating 
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the  cruise,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  its  probable  effect  upon 
the  peace  movements  oi  the  world.     We  read  : 

"The  cruise  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  increase  of  armaments 

in  all  countries.  The  fleet  left  its  mark  upon  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, tor  it  had 
scarcely  lclt  their 
harbors  when  the 
governments  of  those 

leading  South-Amer- 
ican countries  began 
to  dream  ol  Drcad- 
ttQUghtS,  and  costly 
new  naval  programs 
were  actually  framed 
in  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  I  'pon 
the  naval  Powers  of 
Europe,      too.      the 

blight  of  an  in 
tied  naval  m.ilr  v 
rests.  Why  do  the 
British  people .  this 
year  demand  six  new 
Dreadnoughts^  in 
spiteof  the  alarming 
deficit  in  the  treas- 
ury ?  It  is  not  he- 
cause  of  Germany 
alone.  For  England 
now  builds  against 
the  United  States — 
she  lias  a  two-power 
standard  plus  10  per 
cent,  for  a  national 
watching  for  her  ship  to  come  in.  religion — and  the  en- 

A  snapshot  taken  at  Hampton  Roads  which  tells        thusiasm  with  which 
its  own  story.  'white         Australia' 

greeted  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  and  interpreted  its  coming  as  a  warning  to  Japan  and 
the  Orient,  heightens  the  pressure  throughout  the  British  Empire 
for  the  maintenance  of  Britain's  incontestable  supremacy  at  sea." 


GREEKS  AND   BARBARIANS   IN   OMAHA 

PESSIMISTIC  remarks  about  our  state  of  civilization  mark 
the  editorial  comment  on  the  riot?  in  South  Omaha  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  in  which  a  mob  tried  to  show  the  Greeks  of  that  city  that 
they  were  undesirable  citizens  by  injuring  about  fifty  Greeks, 
Rumanians,  Poles,  and  Austrians,  and  destroying  about  $25,000 
worth  of  property.  The  Hartford  Commit  thinks  the  affair  "  is  on 
a  level  with  the  'foreign-devil  '  proceedings  in  China  during  the 
Boxer  riots,"  and  the  Omaha  World-Herald  declares  it  is  "a 
humiliation  to  Nebraska."  A  Greek  had  killed  a  policeman,  it 
appears,  in  resisting  arrest,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  de- 
nounce the  act.  "The  blood  of  an  American  is  on  the  hands  of 
these  Greeks."  shouted  one  speaker,  "and  some  method  should  be 
adopted  to  avenge  his  death  and  rid  the  city  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons ! "  The  riot  followed.  Greeks  were  stoned,  windows 
smashed,  and  a  saloon  was  looted  with  special  enthusiasm.  The 
attorneys  for  the  Greeks  intend  to  sue  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
to  make  good  the  damage  done  by  the  mob  The  dispatches  say 
that  the  South-Omaha  packing-houses  have  discharged  all  their 
Creek  labor  and  the  Greeks  are  leaving  town  by  rail  and  on  foot, 
some  walking  through  the  falling  snow  without  hats  or  overcoats. 
The  Omaha  Creeks  publish  in  the  Daily  A'e?as  of  that  city  this 
defense  against  the  charge  that  they  are  undesirable  : 

"We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  late  sad  trouble  in  which 
the  police  officer  lost  his  life  is  the  only  felony  or  serious  crime 
that  has  been  charged  to  a  Creek  in  the  past  three  years  in  Doug- 
las county. 

"While  the  police  records  will  show  that  some  Greeks  have 
been  arrested  for  gambling  and  drinking  and  minor  offenses,  the 


district  court  records  will  prove  that  no  Creek  has  been  tried  for 
a  penitentiary  offense  in  Douglas  county  in  the  past  three  \ears. 

"We  ask  the  papers  of  Omaha  to  examine  the  records,  and  if 
these  tacts  are  verified,  we  request  them  to  place  us  fairly  before 
the  community,  as  these  things  will  show  that  we  are  not  undesir- 
able, but  desirable  citi/ens." 

The  Pan  Hellenic  Union,  of  Chicago,  has  also  issued  a  state- 
ment, in  which  we   read  : 

"  If  any  one,  be  he  of  Creek  or  any  other  parentage  or  nativity, 
has  offended  against  the  law,  let  him  be  punished  by  the  law  in 
its  properly  constituted  tribunals. 

"We  have  never  believed,  nor  do  we  now  believe,  that  American 

spirit    is  so   narrow,  American   sense  of   fair   play  so   dead,  or   (he 

1    principles  of  the  constitution   and   American   institutions  so  for- 

.   gottij'i)    ihal    the  olli-nsrs   of  any  man   ol    any  nativity  should   con- 

.  .denui  all  of  the  .same  nativity  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  any  one. 

:....'■'  We.  wish    that    for  e\  ery  offense  committed   by  one  of  our.  na- 

r  1  i\  it\  the  thin  Ring  public  would  remember  the  large  body  of  Creek- 

1    Arherfcans  who  have  earned  and   hold  the  respect  of  true  citizens 

"  'Tor 'their  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  their  energy  in  Its 

business,   their   fealty  to   its    institutions    and    its   principles   of 

government."   . 

The  Omaha  Pally  Xi'ws,  while  condemning  the  effort  t<j  explel 
the  Greeks  by  violence,  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  un- 
desirable and  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  come.  TTireir 
'  quarters  have  been  unsanitary,  it  declares,  and  their  planners.  Of- 
fensive, and  they  have  lived  in  such  a  way  "as  to  threaten  to  lower 
the  American  laborer's  standard  of  living.".  They  ai;e.  brought 
here  by  contractors'  and  "have  no  idea  of  making  their  homes 
•  here."  They  merely  "want  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible" 
and  return  home  to  live  in  idleness. 

"The  Omaha  J  hilly  AVrt'.v  is  not  advancing  this  condition  of 
affairs  as  justification  for  the  mob  violence  that  occurred  in  South 
Omaha. 

"But  the  Omaha  Daily  News  does  want:  to  let,  the  people  of 
Omaha,  of  Nebraska,  and  of  the  United  States  know  that- South 
Omaha  has  borne  with  patience  an  element  which  would  test  the 
forbearance  of  ANY  other  community. 

"  This  paper  also  insists  that  such  outbreaks  as  occurred  in 
South  Omaha  are  likely  to  occur  anywhere  where  big  industrial 
concerns  are  permitted  to  import  an  undesirable  and  cheap  labor 
element  that  threatens  the  prosperity  of  our  own  working  class. 

"In  a  ser.se,  therefore,  the  Government  may  be  held  to  be  par- 
tially responsible  for  such  outbreaks,  and  can  not  expect  the  in  to 
cease  unless  moke  stringent  import  contract  labor  laws 
are  passed  and  are  more  rigorously  enforced." 


Copyrighted,  1909,  by  The  Pictorial  News  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SMOKING  OUT  THE  TOBACCO  OCTOPUS 

"  \  \  rHERE  thereis  much  smoke,  there  is  some  fire"  seems  to 
»  »  have  been  the  rather  old-fashioned  but  successful  working 
hypothesis  upon  which  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations lias  been  basing  his  investigations  of  the  tobacco  industry. 
The  newspapers  have  recently  published  two  chapters  of  Commis- 
i  Smith's  report.  These  instalments  deal  with  the  formation 
of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  with  the  degree  of  its  control,  and  the  powers 
by  which  the  control  was  secured.  They  make  known  officially 
what  was  understood  before,  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  has  absorbed 
^50  rivals,  that  it  controls  perhaps  a  larger  per  cent,  of  production 
than  any  other  trust,  that  its  capitalization  lacks  all  but  the  salt  to 
be  .1  stiff  competitor  ol  the  Se\  en  Seas,  and  that  its  control  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  ol  ten  men.  who  hold  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  capital  of  $316,000,000.  A  peculiarity  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever,  as  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  is  the  fact  that  thegrowth 
<>t  the  trust  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  its  rivals.  Com- 
missioner Smith  says  upon  this  point  : 

"The  output  of  individual  concerns  that  remained  independent 
lias  increased  in  most  instances.  The  combinaton  has  superior 
advantages  over  competitors  from  the  great  size  of  its  plants  and 
from  the  control  of  more  efficient  machinery,  but  these  alone  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  degree  of  control, 
■while  at  the  same  time  charging  high  prices  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  product,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  consumers 
prefer  to  patronize  independent  concerns.  Despite  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  advertising  and  in  'schemes."  and  despite  frequent 
price-cutting  by  means  of  its  so-called  'fighting  brands.'  there  has 
been  in  several  branches  of  the  industry  a  constant  tendency  for 
competitors  to  gain  business  more  rapidly  than  the  combination, 
and  thus  to  reduce  its  proportion  of  the  output." 

The  New  York  limes,  commenting  further  upon  this  phase  of 
the  situation,  says  : 

"This  reduces  the  tyrant  to  the  position  of  a  pleader  for  public 
lav  or.  It  fights  for  its  life  like  any  little  man.  or  like  the  Steel 
Trust  itself,  for  another  example.  All  trusts  are  mortal  and  vul- 
nerable. There  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  issue  an  edict  that 
the  public  must  buy  at  its  own  prices.  The  lieef  Trust — perhaps 
the  most  hated  of  all — before  now  has  been  beaten  when  its  goods 
were  left  on  its  blocks.  Demand  will  always  regulate  supply  and 
price,  until  such  time  as  supply  is  able  to  command  consumption. 


If  the  consumer  can  not  or  will  not  buy.  the  trusts  are  helpless, 
whether  they  sell  diamonds  or  kerosene  or  bacon.  There  have 
been  times  when  this  has  not  seemed  true,  but  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent events  the  tact  can  not  be  obscured  to-day." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commeree.  which  summarizes  the 
history  of  the  tobacco  octopus  as  narrated  in  Commissioner  Smith's 
report,  notes  the  fact  that  it  made  its  first  meal  of  the  cigaret  in- 
dustry.    We  read  further : 

"After  the  cigaret  monopoly  was  well  along  on  its  profitable 
career,  another  combination  was  effected  to  control  the  plug-  and 
smoking-tobacco  branch  of  business,  in  which  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  was  engaged.  This  company  had  been  formed 
by  the  usual  process  of  uniting  competing  concerns  by  the  issue  ot 
stock  to  take  over  their  properties,  but  the  business  was  very 
profitable  and  some  "powerful  capitalists  '  got  up  a  rival  combina- 
tion in  the  Union  Tobacco  Company,  which  led  to  negotiations 
for  merging  this  in  the  American  Tobacco  Company  by  a  liberal 
exchange  of  stock.  After  the  American  and  the  Continental  had 
pretty  well  got  possession  of  the  field  another  step  was  taken  in  the 
common  interest  of  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  control  of 
the  two.  They  formed  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  in 
1901  to  hold  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  both,  thus  concentrating 
control. 

"This  was  a  holding  company,  and  after  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  decision  in  1904  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  merge  the 
whole  combination  in  the  American  Tobacco  Company  as  a  single 
corporation.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  exchange  of  all  the 
securities  of  the  Consolidated,  the  Continental,  and  the  American 
for  those  of  the  reorganized  American  Company.  The  old  com- 
panies had  both  common  and  preferred  stock  with  equal  voting 
power,  but  in  the  merging  process  the  shrewd  move  was  made  of 
confining  the  voting  power  to  the  common  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany and  limiting  that  to  little  more  than  S40.ooo.ooo.  while  the 
preferred  stock  amounted  to  nearly  $So,ooo.ooo  and  the  bonds  to 
more  than  $136,000,000.  This  concentrated  control  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  gang  of  manipulators  who  directed  the  whole 
proceeding. 

"Since  1904  the  process  of  absorption  and  combination  has  con- 
tinued and  the  net  capitalization,  exclusive  of  inter-company  hold- 
ings of  securities,  is  said  to  be  over  $316,000,000:  and  the  trust 
now  controls  about  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco  business  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  cigar-making,  as  well  as  plantations  in 
Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico  for  leaf-production,  and  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries in  machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness, including  a  complete  monopoly  of  licorice." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Mb.  Tapt' 


S  New-Orleans  vi~.it  is  at  an    end,   ami   second  hand    silk  hats 
may  now  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  there.—  Houston  Pot 


Is    1  Mis    Mil     BEOINNINl      0       :  mi     I  i\  mi  ? 

'        -  '  Prist. 


Can'i    somebody  make   a  Culebra  cut  in  the  price  of  Panama  hats; 
plus  Commert  ial  Appeal 

"Marriage  is  woman's  duty.''  says  Harper's   Wttkly.     It    also  is  a 
sary  preliminary  to  alimony. —  Washington  Post, 

HOW    an-    the    mighty  fallen!      "Jesse  James"   i-  in   the  house  of  com 
ding  a  bottle  of  milk. — Chicago  Tribune . 

I11.   lucky   for   our  faithful  public  employees  that   Lincoln  and  Washington 
■  t  iKirn  on  the  same  da' 

Wiiai  a  difference  there  is  in  one  little  article!     Also,  what  a  great 
Harriman  is  to  take  a  rest.      Net  the  rest       Chicago  Vi 

Hakkimvn   takes  his  place  at  the  chief  exponent  of  non  Euclidian  geometry 

by  the  deft   way  in  which  he  makes  parallel  line  meet        Aire    York 

Among  the  new  commerce-destroyers  whose  construction  the  Na 

ment    is   urging,   why   not    reserve   for  one   the   name   of   Roosevelt?      A. a     York 

Till-    Bo   t"'i   K-  it  1         .1   plate     the   New    Oilcans    a!' 

banquet  t"  Taft  looks  like  an  attempt  t.>  "break"  tin-  Solid  South 

"Th  1  I  1   -  iy«  the  Charleston 

our  Charle  ton  contemporary    alwa  with  authority.     Atlanta  Con- 

ititution 

Wi    [ear     leriously   that   the    vigor  Ol    Mi     R evell   is  impaired  when  he  dis- 

with    him   as   only    "misguided    met 
Atlanta 

W11  to  making  a  selection  of  his  automobiles,    the   sales- 

men will  make  him  realise  what  a  mere  bagatelle  the  selection  of  Cabinet  offi- 
1  ugutt  1  <  'hronit  !•■ 
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A   PERILOUS  SITUATION   IN   PERSIA 

OK  the  three  monarchs  who  recently  granted  constitutions  to 
their  loving  and  oilier  subjects,  we  read  that  the  Czar  and 
the  Sultan  are  now  able  to  enjo\  carriage  drives  about  their  capi- 
tals, while  the  Shahot  Persia  is  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  palace, 
hiding  behind  the  bristling  bayonets  of  his  guards  and  remember- 
ing nervously  the  fate  oi  Charles  I.,  who  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  Parliament.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Shah  exprest 
his  feelings  by  cannonading  the  Parliament  House,  with  the  result 
that  the  legislators  adjourned  and  have  not  met  since.  Persia  at 
large,  however,  is  reported  to  be  honeycombed  with  revolution  and 
tilled  with  armed  bands  who  lack  only  the  opportunity  of  coopera- 
tion to  turn  a  smoldering  revolt  into  a  conflagration  of  fury.  There 
is  "an  armed  rebellion  "  against  Mohammed  AH  "in  three  impor- 
tant provinces,"  declares  the  London  Times  correspondent  at 
Teheran,  "and  loudly  exprest  dissatisfaction  at  many  points,  in- 
cluding the  capital  itself."  The  rebels,  however,  "are  separated 
from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  country  "  As  in 
Russia,  there  is  "no  tangible  correlation  between  the  elements  of 
revolt."  and  "  no  symptom  ot  aggression  against  the  central  power." 
In  the  mean  time — 

"  The  Shah  is  comfortably  encamped  in  a  garden  on  the  outskirts 
of  Teheran.  Within  a  great  radius  nobody  disputes  his  dominion, 
tho  there  are  many  who  murmur  at  it.  His  strength  consists  of  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  foreign  officers  whose  masterful 
Lehavior  during  the  coup  has  tilled  the  discontented  with  whole- 
some respect.  Take  the  foreigners  away,  and  Nationalists  and 
Royalists  would  beat  each  other's  throats,  with  the  odds  still  con- 
siderably in  favor  of  the  latter." 

The  Shah  thinks  he  is  safer  there  than  if  he  granted  a  Constitu- 
tion, when,  perhaps,  he  would  be  put  on  his  trial,  like  Charles  of 
England,  whose  fate  he  fears.     Thus  we  read  : 

"That  the  country  is  breaking  into  pieces,  and  that  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  south  are  always  more  or  less  on  the  war-path  and  are 
more  obstreperous  than  usual,  are  evils  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shah 
much  smaller  than  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  the 
granting  of  a  constitution.  A  parliament  means  placing  power  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  many  of  whom  he  profoundly,  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  believes  are  intent  on  taking  his  life  and  end- 
ing the  dynasty.  No  ordinary  measures  will  force  the  Shah  to 
listen  to  the  Constitutionalists  or  to  advice  from  the  Powers.  In 
this  respect  for  the  moment  he  is  comparatively  safe  on  the 
throne." 

The  country,  however,  is  suffering,  and  foreign  trade  languishing. 
This  forces  to  the  front  the  question,  how  is  Mohammed  Ali  to  pay 


his  troops  in  the  decline  of  his  revenues  ?  The  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  says  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  intervention  of  Russia  and  England,  whose  interests  in  Persia 
an-  seriously  injured  by  the  present  disorders.  In  this  valuable 
French  weekly  we  read  : 

"  It  is  natural  that  these  disorders  should  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  both  of  England  and  Russia.  These  Powers,  how- 
ever, have  declared  that  they  will  not  intervene  unless  the  lives 
and  property  of  Europeans  are  attacked.  Under  these  circum- 
stances how  can  order  be  reestablished  without  a  resort  to  force? 
This  is  a  question  which  causes  serious  searchings  of  heart  among 
English  and  Russian  diplomats.  We  can  not  count  either  on  the 
Parliament  or  on  the  Shah  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  this  king- 
dom, such  is  the  jealousy  which  each  cherishes  toward  the  other. 
But  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  act  each  one  within  his  sphere, 
according  to  their  special  prerogatives,  conditions  would  at  once 
be  ameliorated.  A  loan  from  England  and  from  Russia  would 
relieve  the  penury  of  the  treasury.  But  would  the  Shah,  still  seated 
on  his  throne,  be  disposed  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  orders  of  Parlia- 
ment? Recent  events  forbid  us  to  expect  it.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  seems  that  an  Anglo-Russian  intervention  and  diplomatic 
control  of  the  Government  at  Teheran,  and  the  nomination  of  a 
board  of  experienced  counselors  would  be  the  sole  remedy  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs." 

The  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  the  organ  of  extreme  Socialism  in 
Germany,  seems  to  suggest  that  Mohammed  Ali  is  not  far  wrong 
in  thinking  that  he  has  brought  the  country  to  a  perilous  pass,  and 
driven  the  people  to  a  fury  in  which  his  own  head  is  imperiled.  To 
quote  from  an  article  in  this  weekly,  written  by  Tigran  Derwisch : 

"We  really  hope  that  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  is  not  destined  to 
be  shared  by  Mohammed  Ali.  But  the  people  have  become  terri- 
bly embittered  and  their  grievances  are  very  serious.  Already 
Persian  subjects  are  beginning  to  talk  about  deposing  the  Shah, 
or  putting  him  to  death.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  point  that  the 
Persian  people  feel  compelled  to  storm  the  royal  palace  by  a 
bloody  onslaught,  in  order  that  they  may  once  more  establish  the 


AN    EGYPTIAN    VIEW    OI     THE    LIBERATION    OF   TURKEY. 

— P uiicli  (Cairo) 


TOO    HASTY    HAT  R  lo  I  ISM. 


"  I  do  homage  to  thee.  England,''  cries  the  Young  Turk,  without  noticing 
that  the  pedestal  of  Britisli  greatness  is  Turkish  territory. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 
SIDELIGHTS    ON    TURKISH    LIBERTY. 
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Constitution,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  guilty  head  of  their  mon- 
arch will  fall  under  the  guillotine  in  the  great  square  at  Teheran." 
—Translations  made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MONKEY  IN 
MOROCCO 

■""T"*HY  claws  are  sharp,  thine  arm  is  long,  thou  art  as  quick 

A       as  lightning,   sweet  Grimalkin,"  quoth  the  ape.     "Please 

chestnuts  for  me!"    The  flattered  cal  obeyed,  in 

1.(1  scorch,  and  the  monkey,  snatching  up  the  nuts. 
!  to  enjoy  them  in  epiiet.      So  runs   the  ancient   table,  whose 

moral  the  Paris  Soleil  applies  to  the  recent  agreemenl  made  be- 
:  France  and  Germany  whereby  France  secures  the  military 
occupation  of  Morocco,  and  Germany  has  freedom  of  trade  there. 
This  Monarchist  organ  of  the  Church  and  aristocracy  is  one  of  the 
few  newspapers,  whether  French  or  German,  which  disapproves 
of  the  compact.  France  had  all  the  work,  it  complains,  while 
Germany  is  to  reap  the  reward.     To  quote  the  Soleil: 

"We  have  spent  millions,  as  well  as  the  more  precious  blood  of 
our  soldiers  in  Morocco,  we  have  employed  our  war-vessels  to 
mount  guard,  winter  and  summer,  off  Casablanca.  We  have  taken 
military  possession  of  Chaouia.  Figuig,  and  I'dja.  We  have 
maintained  the  struggle  for  years  and  have  submitted  to  every 
sacrifice,  only  in  order  to  yield  to  Germany  a  share  in  all  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  we  have  so  painfully  attained  on  retiring  from 
Morocco.  Here  you  see  what  our  policy  is  really  worth — a  policy 
of  cowards,  ignoramuses,  and  blockheads.  This  policy,  in  foreign 
affairs,  has  been  pursued  for  the  past  thirty  years  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  power.  'Anything,  if  only  we  may  remain  in  power,'  is 
their  motto.  They  sacrifice  everything  to  their  own  ease.  That 
is  the  main  chance  with  them,  and  with  this  object  they  cry,  'Let 
US  have  no  trouble  with  our  neighbors.'  " 

The  simple  truth  about  the  agreement  recently  signed,  avers  this 
paper,  is  that  France  has  signed  away  to  Germany  something  that 
belonged  to  herself,  and  to  which  (iermany  had  no  manner  of  right. 
It  is  practically  a  treaty  between  French  and  German  speculators 
for  the  exploitation  of  Morocco.     To  quote  further  : 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Franco-Cerman  agreement  which 
was  published  a  few  days  ago,  and  communicated  to  the  council 
of    ministers  by    Mr.    l'ichon.    Minister  of    Foreign  Affairs  ?     It 
clearly  results  in  our  sharing  with  (iermany  all  the  advantages  we, 
handed,  have  won  in  Morocco.     Morocco  has  been  a  remark- 
ably 'soft  tiling  '  for  them.     We  know  what  companies  they  have 
■  !  there,  whal  lands  they  have  purchased  under  fictitious  titles, 
■nine-   have    been    coveted    and  exploited,   what   politicians 
have  floated  the  stock,  in  expectation  of  realizing  a  fortune  therein  . 
It  is  for  such  creatures  as  these  that  William  II.  indulged  in  his 
rodomontades   at  Tangier,  it    is    for   these  that    our  poor    soldiers 
perished  at  Chaouia." 

The  writer  thinks  that  perhaps  William  II.  is  at  the  head  of  the 

M01-,  holders.    The  French  soldiers  died  for  the  sake  of 

Gel  '  ulators,  who  divide  the  spoils  of  victory, 

-  \\  i  iter,  and  adds  : 

"Wi  ■  tli.it  William   II.  is  not  one  of  the  shareholders  in 

■     -     lie  may  not  attend  the  meetings  of 

r   hold  office   on  the  board  oi  directors,  bill 

d  president  ol  them  all.     He  has  only  to  frown 

and  out  politii  d  he  obtains  without  striking  a  Slow 

without  losing  .1  Bingle  Pomeranian  grenadier, 

e  have  purchased  with  our  heart's  blood. 

whole  world  ex<  epting  ourselves  will  die  with  laughter  at  the 

news.     And  (.in  Government  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  German 

K.I! 

on  this  hapi 

Meanwhile  we  are  pi  rmitted  to  I  asablanca,  and  refit  our 

ships.  The  'affaii  '  is  ended  and  this  treat)  will  ever  afterward  in 
histor)  beat  thesinistei  name  of  'the  Casablanca  deal/"  -Trans- 
lation made  for  Thi   Literary  Digi 


GERMAN  CONQUEST  OF  RUSSIA 

GERMAN  colonists  have  invaded  Russia  in  such  numbers,  ex- 
claims a  Moscow  editor,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  conquest 
of  the  country.  In  the  war  with  Japan  Russia  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
German  officers  led  its  armies,  and  that  its  government  posts  were 
tilled  with  industrious  and  intelligent  Germans  who  had  crowded 
out  the  slower  native  element.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Czar's 
cities  and  towns  are  filling  up  with  a  people  who  keep  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Kaiser.  France  and  England  may  hold  Russian  bonds 
— the  Germans  hold  Russian  soil.  The  bonds  may  depreciate  in 
value  to  nothingness  in  time  of  revolution,  but  the  (iermans  are  on 
the  spot,  with  rifles  in  hand  to  maintain  their  ground.  At  the  present 
moment,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  M.  I).  N.  Vergun  in  the  Slavenskje 
Vjek  (Moscow),  of  which  he  is  editor,  there  are  in  Russia  over 
i. ooo.ooo  ( Iermans.  mostly  Prussians,  distributed  in  2.755  colonies, 
and  largely  military  in  organization.  Among  the  population  whose 
sympathies  are  German  must  be  reckoned  also  the  German-speak- 
ing  Jews,  mostly  grouped  in  the  western  provinces,  which  cover 
some  32.000  square  miles  of  territory.  These  control  the  trade  of 
the  country  and  have  abundant  capital,  lor  they  are  backed  by 
German  financiers  at  home.  The  (Iermans  form  at  least  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  towns.     To  quote  Mr.  Vergun  : 

"The  last  government  census,  made  as  far  back  as  1897,  sets 
down  the  German  residents  in  Russia  as  1,783,000,  to  which  num- 
ber must  be  added  5.110,000  Jews,  whose  language  is  a  German 
dialect  intermixt  with  a  little  Hebrew,  and  whose  racial  ties  and 
traditions  are  German  and  not  Russian.  This  makes  close  on 
7.000,000  Germans  in  European  Russia  at  that  time.  This  pro- 
portion is  not  appreciated  at  its  true  significance  till  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  towns  and  cities  of  Russia  only  contain  some  1  ;.- 
000,000  inhabitants,  and  that  the  German  and  Jewish  elements  are 
concentrated  almost  entirely  in  towns  and  the  cities,  of  which  they 
constitute  one-half  of  the  aggregate  population.  For  instance,  the 
paramount  position  held  by  German  tradesmen  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Lodz  is  an  acknowledged  fact." 

The  German  influence  in  more  remote  districts  amounts  almost 
to  an  autonomy,  we  are  told.     On  this  point  the  writer  observes  1 

"This  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  Lower  Volga,  where  the 
German  residents  elect  civil  magistrates  who  scarcely  ever  speak 
a  word  of  Russian  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  various 
German  colonies  are  kept  attached  by  political  ties  and  organiza- 
tions to  their  country  of  origin.  In  the  Vistula  and  Baltic  proi 
entire  ( lermari  villages  have  been  received  en  masse  as  immigrants. 
The  site  ol  their  new  home  is  generally  a  point  of  some  strategic 
importance,  and  they  are  financed  by  Berlin  banks." 

Their  military  and  gymnastic  organizations  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  German  officers.      Thus  we  read  : 

"Along  the  Vistula  German  social  and  socio-political  institutions 
have  flourished  lor  years  gymnastic  clubs,  cycling  clubs,  singing 
clubs,  and  rifle  clubs  whose  members  are  drilled  to  the  use  of  the 
service  weapon  and  regularly  inspected  \<\  German  officers.  .  . 
Whole  regiments  oi  German  riflemen  march  unrestrictedly  through 
the  villages  of  Russian  Poland  singing  with  enthusiasm  the  stirring 

chorus  of  'Wacht  am   Khein."  " 

The  writer  dwells  upon  the  \  .1st  amount  ot    land  which  the  I 
mans  have  acquired   in  Russia,  and  gives   the   following   instance: 

"<>|    the  695  manors  registered  in  the  Yurieff  district  only  seven 

it  are  owned  by  Russians,  the  remainder  by   Germans,      In 

Russian  Roland  4.220  out  o!  the  total    (9, 160  square  miles  are  held' 

ermans  in  fee  simple.     In  the  southwestern  provinces  ol  Vol 

hvni.i.  I  kr.inia.  and  New  Russi.i.  Germans  possess  1,220  square 
miles  out  of  a  total  of   101.770  square  miles.     In  these  provinces 

.done   4,500  dwelling-houses    and    l,800    lactones,    representing   .1 

value  oi  5150,000,000,  are  the  property  oi  Germans.    The  total 

holdings  of  the  ( .ermans  in  Russia  amount  to  ;,  1.0  (o  square  miles. 

nearly  a  sixtieth  pari  of  the  entire  area  oi  European  Russia.  1,951,- 
000  square    miles."     Translation    made   for  The    Literary 

I  >W,I   s|  . 
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A  ROYAL  PARADE  TO  PROMOTE  PEACE. 

Edwardand  William  impressing  the  public  with  their  friendliness  by  riding  together  through  the  streets  of  Berlin.    The  Kaiser  calls  it  "  a  new  pledge 
for  the  future  peaceful  and  friendly  development  of  the  relations  between  our  two  countries." 


MORAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  BERLIN  VISIT 

"  I  AHE  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the-  world  have  been  seen 
-*•  driving  out  together,  walking  together,  and  dining  together. 
The  European  press  and.  much  more,  t he  general  public,  see  in 
these  things  an  augury  of  peace.  In  his  speech  at  the  great  Berlin 
banquet  William  II.  is  reported  as  saying  to  his  guest  : 

"  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that,  with  me.  my  capital  and 
residence  of  Berlin  and  the  whole  German  Empire  see  in  your 
Majesty's  presence  a  token  of  the  friendly  sentiments  which  induced 
your  Majesty  to  pay  this  visit.  The  German  people  greets  the  ruler 
of  the  mighty  British  world-empire  with  the  respect  due  to  him, 
and  perceives  in  the  visit  a  new  pledge  for  the  future  peaceful  and 
friendly  development  of  the  relations  between  our  two  countries." 

To  which  Edward  VII.  replied  : 

"With  regard  to  the  aim  and  desired  result  of  my  visit,  your 
Majesty  has  given  eloquent  expression  to  my  own  feelings,  and  I 


can,  therefore,  only  repeat  that  our  coming  purposes  not  only  to 
recall  before  the  world  the  close  ties  of  relationship  between  our 
two  Houses,  but  also  aims  at  the  strengthening  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries." 

These  were  no  idle  words  of  mere  politeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  visit  upon  the  public  mind,  declares  The  Spectator  (London), 
must  do  incalculable  good.     To  quote  the  words  of  an  editorial : 

"  The  royal  visit  to  Berlin,  since  it  encourages  an  optimistic  view, 
and  tends  to  contradict  the  feeling  that  war  is  inevitable,  is  there- 
fore bound  to  do  good.  Indeed,  if  it  did  nothing  else  but  make 
the  'man  in  the  street'  say  :  'The  Powers  can  not  be  going  to  war, 
or  the  King  and  the  Emperor  would  not  be  so  friendly  and  take  so 
much  trouble  to  please  each  other,'  it  would  have  done  a  good  deal. 

"When,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  can  couple  with  the  interna- 
tional amenities  of  the  royal  visit  to  Berlin  an  act  so  satisfactory 
and  so  useful  in  itself  as  the  new  Declaration  of  France  and  Ger- 
many as  to  Morocco,  we  have  a  further  right  to  say  that  the  cause 
of  peace  has  been  advanced." 


Uncle  Edward—''  What  a  charming  chap  he'd  make  if  he  would 
only  drop  politics  !  " 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  UNCLE. 

—  Hire  (Paris).  "  ^"ow  win  I  s'ay  f°r  t,,ee  tne  fatted  calf." 

— Simplicissimns  ( Munich). 
IMAGINARY    GLIMPSES    OF    THE    VISIT. 
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INDIAN  WRONGS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

^^  1 1 1 .  Japanese  in  California  arc  not  the  only  Asiatic  aliens  who 
,  are  complaining  of  the  treatment  dealt  out  to  them  by  the 
earlier  settlers  and  tfhe  Government  of  the  country  to  which  they 
■  migrated.     The  whites  and  the  colored  Asiatics  are  now  re- 
ported to  have  come  in  conflict  in  the  British  colony  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.     The  Government  lias  found  great  difficult v  in  checking  an 

insurrection  among  those  Indian  aliens  in  South  Attica  who  arc 
crying  aloud  for  equal  rights  as  citizens  with  the  Africander  or 
l'.i  itish  colonist.  One  of  the  Indian  champions  of  this  cause.  "  the 
Moses  of  his  people."  has  been  .severely  treated  in  the  law  courts. 
as  Mr.  I..  IV.  Ritch,  secretary  of  the  South  Africa  British  Indian 
Committee  remarks  in  '/'//<■  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad): 

'•Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  Hindu,  thcosophist,  loyalist, 
and  patriot  son  ol  a  late  Prime  Minister  of  Kathiawar,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  inner  Temple,  barrister  -at-law,  is  for  the  second 
time  in  one  year  undergoing  imprisonment  in  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Transvaal  jails— this  time  with  hard  labor. 

'"  Future  generations  of  Indians  will  do  reverence  to  the  memory 
of  this  white-souled  son  of  India:  future  generations  of  English- 
men will  know  the  hot  blush  of  shame  and -the  stink  of  humiliation 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  folly  of  their,  fathers  whenever,  in  the 
days  that  are  to  come,  the  story  of  the  Trartsvaal  Indian  question 
shall  be  read  or  discust." 

Mr.  Hitch,  of  course,  thinks  the  British  Government  is  all  wryiij; 
and  that  the. Indian  in  Africa  is  badly  treated.  '  He  is. a  line  fellow. 
the  native  Hindu,  and  his  grievances  are  real,  says  this  writer. 
The  principal  grievances  against  which  Mr.  Gandhi  agitates  may 
be  briefly  summarized  from  his  words  as  follows: 

Only  such  Asiatics  are  suffered  in  the  Hritish  Colony  of  the 
Transvaal  as  can  prove  a  pre-war  residence.  Asiatics  have  to  pay 
{  ?  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  ,£17,000  was  rajsed  by  these  fees  in  1903. 
In  that  year  the  old  documents  of  title  were  exchanged  for  certifi- 
cates containing  identification  particulars.  All  Asiatics,  including 
Indians,  arc  excluded  from  political  and  municipal  privileges,  nor 
can  they  own  real  estate,  excepting  in  certain  Asiatic  reserves.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  deport  the  Asiatics  in  1903.  This,  however, 
failed,  and  they  have  since  been  merely  segregated. 

«  >i  tliis  treatment  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Mr.  Ritch  remarks: 

"'I  his  policy  of  reducing  the  keen-witted,  industrious,  and  com- 
paratively highly  evolved  British  Indian  settler  to  the  same  helot- 
s  that  designed  for  the  African  aboriginal  and  his  offshoot. 

the  so-called  'colored  people.'  is  excused  on  the  store  of  the  great 

danger,  real  or  imaginary,  that  must  result  to  white  prestige  if  by 

:i  ol  differential  treatment,  non-Europeans  were  to  mount  to 

positions  of  equality  with  or  perchance  of  superiority  to  the  domi- 

There   is   no  doubt    that   the   Africander  would   rebel 
1  even  the  prospect  ol  non  whites,  however  high  their  (juali- 

placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  him  and  his. 

II"  •.  lot  g  it  will  be  possible  to  artificially  repress  natural  aptitude 

■  1. K  ial  and  color  prejudice  is  a  question  that  time 

alone  can  solve.     Afi  icander  prejudice  is.  however,  but  one  ol  the 

that  will  have  to  be  conquered  ii   fair  play  is  to  be  seemed  to 

ttlers   in   South    Airici.     'I  he   other  is   trade 

"  If  will  be  readily  understood  that  such  a  combination  as  pi 
and  the  po  titutes  a  truly  formidable  enemy." 

■  lusion   aU'  I  ion    is   denounced  in   the 

folio  '■ 

"  The  twentieth  cenrurj  has  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  school  of 
shoddy  Impel  isting  mostly  of  apostles  of  colonial  pref- 

ffhom  il   is  ;m  axiom  that   the   colonies  can  do   no  Wrong. 

India,  nol     ■  ilony,  albeit  the  elephant  of  the  Imperial  cir- 

cus, is  in  the  calculations  ol    these   gentlemen  of   comparative 
unimpoi  ta 

"The  I  in;  1  :  this  school  i>.|m^i-st  of  a  passion  for  multi- 

ply in^  '  white  1,  the  case  of  South  Africa, 

the  land  to  whu  h  th<  ii  ittention  is  for  the  ti>  turned,  hap- 


pens to  be  already  populated  with  a  large  and  increasing  majority 
of  colored  aborigines,  then  SO  much  the  worse  for  the  latter.  Given 
natural  conditions  favorable  to  white  settlement,  the  shibboleth  of 
'the  white  men's  country  '  is  promptly  adopted.  If  perchance  this 
meant  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  all  that  is'  best  in 
Western  civilization— white  ideals  and  the  uplifting  of  the  back- 
ward subject  peoples  to  the  realization  of  these— it  would  have 
something  at  least  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  yet  uncon- 
vinced that  'might  is  right."  Hut  what  one  does  find  is  that  this 
doctrine  of  'the  white  men's  country  '  connotes  either  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  colored  native,  or  his  segregation  in  reserves  that  ait 
of  least  value  to  the  white  settlers,  or  the  studied  discouragement 
and  even  repression  of  his  natural  impulse  to  rise  in  the  human 
scale  and,  in  some  cases,  even  his  deliberate  degradation.  As  .1 
helot  he  may  lie  tolerated,  but  his  education  must  be  careiullv 
regulated  so  that  he  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  indulge  in  any  fool- 
ish aspirations  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  for  his  white  overlord.  Tints  seemingly  does  this 
stamp  of  Imperialist  interpret  the  Gospel  of  the  'white  man'- 
burden.' 

"The  native  policy  of  certain  of  our  South-African  ebionies 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  practical  application  of  this  brand 
of  Imperialism,  and  its  logical  extension  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  parliaments 
toward  'their  respective  domiciled  British  Indian  population. 
Gandhi  is  in  jail  because  he  is  the  Moses  of  his  people  in  South. 
.  Africa  a.nd  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  reduction  to  the  proper  level 
to  which  alone,  according  to  Africander  ethics,  they,  as  colored 
people,  are  properly  entitled  to  aspire." 


LINCOLN   DEIFIED   AND  DISREGARDED 

THE  English  and  Canadian  papers  express  the  view  that  the 
present  generation  of  Americans  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
standard  and  example  set  them  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Lon- 
don Spectator  believes  that  the  simplicity,  uprightness,  and  hope- 
fulness of  the  President  who  chose  ('.rant  as  his  sword  of  battle, 
and  emancipated  the  slaves,  have  perished  with  him.  Hence  the 
complaint  of  the  Toronto  World  that  the  work  Lincoln  began  is 
not  being  carried  on.  and  that  the  American  people  think  they  have 
done  their  duty  when  they  have  merely  uttered  a  laudation  ol  the 
great  emancipator.  Any  way.  we  are  told,  these  panegyrics  are 
extravagant.  "There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency,  a  sit  intention, 
among  our  neighbors  to  overrev  erence  Lincoln."  and  "the  'Old 
Abe'  of  the  light-tongued  of  his  time  has  grown  into  Fathei 
Abraham  of  the  bosom  !  "  Hut.  the  vv  1  iter  is  "  forced  to  surmise." 
the  deification  of  Lincoln  is  merely  "a  cover  for  neglect  of  political 
responsibilities,"  and   he  remarks  that    those    who   praise    Lincoln 

had  better  follow  his  example  and  carry  on  his  unfinished  work. 
As  he  says  : 

"The  truth  is  that  Lincoln's  great  task,  his  heraclean  labor,  was 
only  begun  ;  it  still  cries  lor  cure  if  there  be  any.  The  terrible 
blot  is  still  there.  See  not  the  blot,  deify  Lincoln,  stand  idle  till 
a  Savior  emerge  '  As  il  this  kind  would  not  scoff  at  him  when  he 
came!  And  other  social  disorders  prevail,  in  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  aggrandizement  ol  political  power  in  the 
hands  ol  a  lew.  ol  great  trusts,  ol  millions  of  nun  wealing  tin 
collars  of  these  great  aggregations  who  hold  it  crime  in  a  man  in 
receipt  of  wages  that  his  hair  is  turning  gray,  of  wide-spread  mis- 
nile  and  looting  of  cities,  ol  a  press  that  has  -one  largely  into  the 
service  ol  the  new  masters  of  the  people,  ol    a  debased  theater,  ol 

the  worship  ot  veneer  as  taught  by    tin-  Ladies*  Home  Journal y 

,wu\  ol  business  smariness  as  glorified  by  tin-  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  of  Frank  Munseys  who  write  of  'Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  court,' 

and  'her  ladies-in-waiting.'  of  the  high  finance  of  Wall  Stieet  and 
the  priesthood  of  that  finance  exemplified  by  Harrimaii.  Ryan, 
Rockefeller,  and  Gates  these  and  other  things  are  SO  bad  that 
Roosevelt,  who  had  the  courage  to  see  them,  and  name  them,  to 
strike  at  them,  to  try  to  cure  some  of  them,  has  now  to  make  his 
salutation,  about  to  die,  or  go  out  ol  the  ring  so  damaged  and  dis- 
credited that  the  people  will  hardly  summon  him  again!  <  »i  is 
he.  loo.  some  dav  to  be  anothei   Savior  .' " 
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THE   NEW   NOISELESS  GUN 

"  I  "HE  now  device  to  render  the  discharge  of  a  firearm  practically 
*•  noiseless  has  already  beerl  noticed  in  these  pages.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  give  detailed  descriptions  and  illustrations  from 
an  article  contributed  to  The  National  Guard  Magazine  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  February)  by  Capt.  Earl  I).  Church,  of  the  ordnance 
department,  Connecticut  National  Guard.  The  inventor  of  the 
new  "silencer"  is  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  son  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim, 
inventor  of  the  Maxim  gun,  and  nephew  of  1  ludson  Maxim,  inventor 
oi  maximite,  the  new  high  explosive.     Says  Captain  Church: 

"In  this  age  of  antilogy  we  have  grown  used  to  the  horseless 
carriage,  the  wireless  telegraph,  the  tireless  cooker,  and  other  con- 
tradictions of  fundamental  principles,  but  the  noiseless  gun  comes 
with  a  shock,  belying  its  action,  upsetting  as  it  does  the  traditions 
of  a  thousand  years  or  more,  destroying  to  a  large  degree  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  crack  of  small  arms,  the  malicious  purr  of  the  ma- 
chine gun.  and  the  Other  attendant  explosive  sounds  which  go  to 
make  up  the  noise  of  battle,  and  producing  new  conditions  and 
problems  in  warfare  which  are  revolutionary  to  the  extreme. 
And  all  of  this  is  brought  about,  not  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
powder  which  would  require  an  entire  reconstruction  of  arms  to 
meet  its  reactions,  nor  by  the  invention  of  a  new  gun,  valved, 
vented,  and  gas-chambered,  as  might   be  possible,  both  of  which 


bullet  and  still  catch  and  separate  the  gas  and  change  its  direction 
from  moving  forward  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  impetus  to 
traveling  in  a  vertical  orbit  at  right  angles  thereto — this  was 
the  problem. 

"Without  taking  space  to  describe  the  endless  experiments  which 


Kv  courtesy  of'  fhe  Scientific  American.' 

SECTIONAL    VIEW     OK      1HK    MAXIM    SILENCER. 

would  render  obsolete  every  arm  of  whatsoever  caliber  now  in  ex- 
istence, with  a  calamitous  loss  to  the  world  running  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  necessary  rearmament ;  on  the  contrary  the 
most  radical  results  are  obtained  by  the  invention  of  the  Maxim 
silencer,  a  small,  ingenious  product  utilizing  natural  first  prin- 
ciples in  its  operations  and  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  affixt  to 
any  gun  made  without  rebuilding  or  interfering  with  the  principles 
governing  the  action  of  such  gun.  Instead,  therefore,  of  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  that  already  in  existence,  as  do  so  many  inventions, 
offsetting  thereby  their  own  good,  this  device  preserves  that  which 
is,  and  adds  to  the  world's  resources  by  its  own  initiative  and 
creative  value." 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  "silencer,"  we  are  told,  came  from 
the  "muffler"  of  an  automobile,  and  for  some 
time  experiments  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Maxim 
along  this  line.  But  a  "muffler"  for  a  gun.  on 
the  automobile  principle,  would  have  to  be  as 
big  as  a  barrel.  Evidently  it  was  necessary  to 
depart  essentially  from  this  idea,  and  success 
was  ultimately  achieved  by  such  departure. 
Says  Captain  Church  : 

"If  the  slow  expansion  of  the  gases  in  a 
closed  retort  could  not  be  utilized,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  must  be  allowed  to  attain  inertia 
in  some  other  way.  Here  the  principle  of  cen- 
trifugal force  came  to  the  inventor  and  he  knew 
if  he  could  interrupt  the  pencil  of  gas  following 
the  bullet  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  (traveling  in 
a  Springfield  rifle  at  the  rate  of  over  2,600  feet 
a  second  and  exerting  a  pressure  of  10,000 
pounds  per  square  inch)  and  could  impart  to 
it  a  high  swirling  motion,  the  gas  could  not 
escape  through  the  orifice  until  it  had  slowed 
down  and  its  energy  was  spent.  But  how  to 
leave  a  clear  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 


HIRAM    PERCY    MAXIM, 

Inventor  of  the  silencer.     He  is  seen  here  holding  a  card  before  it. 

led  to  the  final  result,  the  operation  of  the  perfected  silencer  may 
be  described  as  follows  : 

"The  bullet  passes  through  a  hole  larger  than  the  bore  of  the 
rifle  and,  touching  nothing,  passes  on  its  way  uninterrupted.  The 
gases,  leaving  the  muzzle  and  entering  the  first  vortex-chamber, 
commence  to  expand,  and  a  part,  striking  the  opposite  side  off 
center  and  upon  a  surface  partially  convexed  and  leading  to  the 
side  of  the  chamber,  are  diverted  from  the  initial  plane  and  by 
eccentric  action  are  imparted  a  swirling  motion  between  guides 
until  they  interrupt  and  cross  at  right  angles,  the  remaining  pencil 
of  gas  passing  through  the  hole  for  the  bullet,  cutting  and  deflect- 
ing this,  with  the  result  that  it  enters  the  next  vortex-chamber 
diminished  in  volume  and  velocity.  Here  a  further  expansion  and 
cutting  off  of  some  of  the  main  pencil  of  gas  occurs,  which  is  set 
to  swirling  by  the  vortex  and  is  directed  across  the  remaining  pen- 
cil, further  retarding  and  cutting  into  it  and  tending  to  break  it  up 
into  rapidly  revolving  circles  of  gas.  This  operation  is  repeated 
successively  through  twelve  vortex-chambers  in  the  silencer  for  the 
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LOWER    PICTURE  SHOWS   MANNER  OF   MAKING  ATTACH M  E N  1     BY    INTERRUPTED   THREAD. 
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Springfield  rifle,  the  pencil  of  gas  holding  together  less  compactly 
and  expanding  with  increased  rapidity  and  with  more  of  it  cut  off 
and  diverted  to  a  swirl  as  each  successive  chamber  is  passed  and 
the  velocity  is  correspondingly  diminished  until  there  is  practically 
no  gas  traveling  in  the  forward  plane  to  emit  from  the  end  of  the 
silencer  with  any  force.  In  fact,  an  experiment  along  this  line 
almost  uncanny  in  its  negativeness  is  to  drop  a  pencil  through  a 
silencer  or  look  through  it  to  a  light,  indicating  the  clear  hole  of 
considerable  caliber  and  then  try  to  extinguish  a  match  held  in 
front  of  the  hole  by  blowing  through  it.  One  may  blow  until  he 
is  red  in  the  face  and  the  match  will  scarcely  flicker.  The  incredu- 
lous experimenter  will  invariably,  after  failure,  hold  the  silencer 
up  to  the  light  to  see  if  the  hole  is  still  there 

"In  weight  the  silencer  ranges  from  a  very  few  ounces  upon  a 
light  22  target-rifle  to  ten  ounces,  which  is  that  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  now  made,  namely,  that  required  by  the  new  Springfield 
rifle.  The  shape  of  the  silencer  is  a  simple  cylinder  affix)  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  by  an  interrupted  thread  and  attached  eccen- 
trically to  one  side  so  that  the  main  body  of  it  lies  below  the  bar- 
rel and  entirely  out  of  the  range 
of  or  interference  with  the  sight. 
For  the  Springfield  rifle  the 
silencer  is  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  in  diameter,  six  inches 
long,  and  contains  twelve  vortex- 
chambers,  the  first  of  which  are 
held  in  place  against  the  severer 
shock  they  have  to  sustain  by 
corrugations  in  the  cylinder.  In 
tests  the  small  additional  weight 
upon  the  muzzle  has  not  inter- 
fered in  the  least  with  accurate 
sighting,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
seemed  to  exert  a  certain  steady- 
ing effect,  particularly  in  offhand 
work  at  200  yards. 

"  From  actual  tests  made,  the 
invention  has  shown  that  it  does 
away  with  97  per  cent,  of  the 
sound  of  discharge.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  trials  be- 
fore very  ingeniously  constructed 
sound-recording  machines  in  use  in  factories  manufacturing  am- 
munition, a  Springfield  without  the  attachment  having  registered 
the  extreme  limit  recorded  by  the  machine  of  a  four-inch  swing  of 
the  pointer,  while  with  the  attachment  the  pointer  scarcely  stirred 
and  registered  exactly  the  same  as  a  clap  of  the  hand. 

"The  bullet  noise  is,  of  course,  not  eliminated.  In  all  velocities 
exceeding  1,400  feet  per  second  a  bullet  creates  a  vacuum  in  that 
it  goes  faster  than  the  air  can  close  behind  it.  The  subsequent 
effect  of  the  air  rushing  in  upon  the  vacuum  is  similar  to  the  sharp 
crack  of  thunder  following  a  bolt  of  lightning,  and  a  certain  explo- 
sive sound,  therefore,  follows  the  bullet.  Below  1,400  feet  per 
second  a  bullet  successfully  passes  with  a  hissing  noise  changing 
to  a  hum  or  sing  as  the  speed  diminishes,  until  in  low  velocities  it 
-  with  practically  no  atmospheric  disturbance  noticeable. 
There  is  still  the  crack  of  the  bullet,  therefore,  from  the  Spring- 
field or  other  high  velocity  rifles,  the  hiss  and  hum  from  less  power- 
ful guns,  but  in  the  smaller  target  rifles  absolutely  no  sound  is 
heard  Other  than  the  click  of  the  hammer,  causing  one  to  scarcely 
believe  that  a  cartridge  lias  been  exploded  at  all.  With  the  22- 
automatii  the  inventor  is  accustomed  to  have  rifle-practise  by 
members  of  Ids  family  in  his  own  house,  using  a  box  of  sand  lor  1 
top,  and  the  sound  of  the  gun  can  not  be  heard  in  the  next 
room." 

I'  has   b(  ted   that  the  silencer  may  interfere  with  the 

velocity  "i   the  bullet,  or  may  lessen  the  accuracy  of  tire. 

"'d  by  Captain   Church   show,  however,  that   this   is  not  the 

le  thus  no  disadvantages  attached  to  the  use  of  the 
silencer,     Its  advanl  thus  stated  by  the  writer :  First,  the 

abolition  of  noise  will  ma  ble  for  a  word  of  command  to 

b«-  heard  along  tin-   whole   firirj  d   the  tire  can  t herefoi e  In- 

controlled  more  efficiently  by  •  in  command.     Secondly, 

ealmentof  an  attacking  l<>  iplete  even  after  tiring 

has  begun.  Third,  the  injury  to  eardrums  by  shock— a  serious 
matter  nowadays— i  (bin-shy  horses  may  be 


used  for  cavalry,  as  there  will  be  no  noise  to  frighten  them. 
Fourth,  the  wound  made  by  a  bullet  from  a  rifle  equipped  with  a 
silencer  is  cleaner  and  more  humane,  the  new  device  removing 
the  high-pressure  gases  which  usually  accompany  the  projectile 
and  give  it  a  rending  or  explosive  effect,  especially  at  short 
distances. 


A    BABV    WHITE    RHINOCEROS. 


THE  "WHITE"   RHINOCEROS 

\  A  /HEN  an  animal  is  said  to  have  a  "white"  variety,  this  is 
*  *  often  found  to  be  simply  an  albino,  and  most  of  these  are 
white  by  courtesy  only,  the  actual  color  being  a  dirty  gray  or  some 
lightish  tint  of  pink  or  slate.  In  the  case  of  the"  white  "  rhinoceros, 
there  is.  apparently,  even  less  excuse  for  the  name,  the  color  of 
the  species  not  differing  much  from  that  of  the  "dark  "  or  "black  " 
rhinoceros,      l'rof.  E.  Trouessart,  of  the  Paris  Museum,  who  writes 

on   the   subject    in    La    Nature 

(Paris,  December  26),  tells  us 
that  the  explorers  who  first  saw 
animals  of  this  species  mistook 
the  white  clay,  with  which  they 
had  powdered  themselves,  for  the 
actual  color  of  their  skins.  Says 
Professor  Trouessart : 

"The  largest  of  all  the  African 
animals,  except  the  elephant,  is 
the  'white  rhinoceros'  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  also  called  the 
'flat-nosed  rhinoceros'  by  the 
traveler  Burchell.  who  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  exactly.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  species  was 
believed  to  be  extinct,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  have 
been  so.  to  the  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  if  the  Cape  govern- 
ment had  not  taken  the  survi- 
vors under  its  protection.  More  recently  it  has  been  found  that 
the  species  exists  also  in  the  Sudan,  where  it  is  still  rather 
well  represented.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  much  more  localized 
than  the  black  rhinoceros,  which  is  scattered  throughout  all  Africa, 
but  which  is  also  tending  to  disappear. 

"The  name  'white  '  rhinoceros  is  quite  inexact.  The  animal  is 
a  more  or  less  yellowish  gray,  like  all  its  thick-skinned  congeners. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  first  hunters  who  encountered  it  in  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Orange  and  Yaal  rivers  saw  alar  off  animals  that 
had  recently  been  wallowing  in  whitish  clay,  and  took  this  for  their 
natural  color.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  same  region,  'red  *  ele- 
phants have  been  described.  Levaillant  assures  us  that  this  color 
was  due  to  the  reddish  ocher  with  which  the  animals  had  powdered 
themselves.  But  at  any  rate,  the  name  'white  rhinoceros'  has 
stuck  to  the  .specie-.. 

"Color  apart,  the  flat-nosed  rhinoceros  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  African  species,  and  even  from  all  known  relatives,  by  very 
clear  characteristics.  It  is  very  tall  (about  seven  feet),  but  what 
is  noticeable  at  first  sight  is  the  form  of  its  snout,  which  is  squarely 
terminated  in  front  .  .  .  and  not  prolonged  by  a  prehensile  lip  as 
in  other  species,  .  .  .  The  molar  teeth  are  flatter  and  their  folds 
of  enamel  are  more  complex,  which  accords  with  the  animal's  her- 
bivorous habits. 

"It  has  two  horns,  but  the  front  is  much  longer  and  stronger  than 
the  second,  which  may  be  completely  wanting,  or  represented  only 
by  an  insignificant  knob.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  a 
'one-horned'  African  rhinoceros,  which  was  announced  b\  1- resiiel 
in   iS|.S  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

"  Another  characteristic  is  that  the  animal  is  covered  with  small, 

regular   knobs,  which  remind   one   of  the  larger  ones  seen  on  the 
Indian  rhinoceros,  while  the  skin  of  the  black  rhinoceros  is  smooth 

or  irregularly  folded 

"The  white  rhinoceros  is  calmer  [than  the  black]  and  is  even 
rather  lazy.  He  passes  almost  all  day  asleep  in  the  shade,  stretched 
on  the  ground  like  a  huge  dog.  It  is  only  when  the  sun  sinks 
toward   the  horizon  that    he  wakes  and    begins  to  seek  pasture. 
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animal  was  even  more  successful  than  from  another  of  the  same 
-pecies.  The  quintessence  oi  good  eating,  therefore,  would  he  to 
feed  on  oneself— to  breakfast  off  a  roast  from  one's  own  ribs,  and 
to  lunch  on  one's  own  fingers,  daintily   detached   and   broiled. 

"  Logic  is  logic,"  as  Dr.  Carnot  might  have  learned  had  he  been 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Ids  brother  physician,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 


OUR  ANCESTORS  NOT  ASIATICS 

WE  used  to  be  quite  certain  that  Central  Asia  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Aryan  race.  Recently,  however,  many  students 
have  concluded  that  there  are  insufficient  grounds  for  believing" 
this,  and  some  consider  the  European  origin  of  the  Aryans  as  defi- 
nitely established.  One  of  these,  Professor  Zaborowski,  of  the 
School  of  Anthropology,  in  Paris,  has  just  written  a  book  on  the 
subject,  "The  Aryan  Peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe,"  which  is  ap- 
preciatively reviewed  by  Mr.  I..  Eranchet  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  January  16).     Says  this  writer  : 

"The  place  of  origin  of  the  Indo-European  peoples  seemed 
definitely  ascertained  when  it  was  believed  to  be  proved,  by  the 
study  of  their  dialects  and  religions,  that  it  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  midst  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  and  particularly 
in  the  Pamirs,  which  must  thus  have  served  as  the  cradle  of  the 
'  Aryas  '  who  were  our  ancestors. 

"  Travelers  went  to  the  Pamirs  and  saw  for  themselves  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  in  these  icy  solitudes;  but  some  of  them 
still  continued  to  assert  in  their  writings  that  the  primitive  race 
from  which  we  are  descended  had  really  originated  in  this  part  of 
the  globe. 

"This  theory  was  so  seductive  that  it  was  really  hard  to  give  it 
up;  it  seemed  to  rest  on  facts,  whereas  it  was  buoyed  up  on  such 
hypotheses  as  we  find  too  often  in  the  sciences  related  to  anthro- 
pology. Nevertheless  it  has  encountered  some  detractors,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Zaborowski,  produces  against  it  a  bundle  of 
proofs  that  rest  on  solid  foundations  and  not  on  suppositions. 

"  In  his  'Aryan  Peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe  '  he  takes  up.  one 
by  one,  the  facts  on  which  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  has 
been  predicated,  analyzes  them  and  dissects  them.  .  .  .  He  seeks 
vainly  for  proofs  in  linguistics,  in  archeology,  ana  in  history,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  really  was  in  Central  Asia  a  territory  where 
a  primitive  Aryan  people  lived.     This  proof  he  does  not  find.  .  .  . 

"The  author  recognizes  that  the  narratives  of  travelers,  by  their 
ambiguity  and  confusion,  have  caused  us  for  a  longtime  to  uphold 
widely  differing  theses,  from  which  any  skilful  writer  could  always 
draw  a  conclusion  favorable  to  his  awn  ideas 

"  Among  the  documents  whose  historical  value  should  be  regarded 
as  suspicious,  he  notes  particularly  the  Hindu  collections  regard- 
ing the  Vedic  religion,  the  chief  of  which,  the  'Rig  Veda  '  is  still 
often  considered  as  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
populations  of  India 

"The  careful  study  that  the  author  makes  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  Media,  Persia,  the  Caucasus.  Russia,  and  Turkestan,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  language,  religion,  and  civilization,  his  study 
of  the  great  migrations  from  the  neolithic  age  to  that  of  bronze, 
the  facts  that  he  groups  and  the  parallels  that  he  establishes  on 
the  subject  of  early  Aryan  civilization,  form  an  ensemble  which, 
presented  in  perfect  order,  throws  on  the  Ayran  question  a  specially 
brilliant  light  and  opens  new  horizons. 

"  In  any  case,  a  scientific  demonstration  has  now  been  furnished 
that  these  early  Aryans  could  never  have  lived  in  Asia,  but  only 
in  Europe.  Their  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  metals,  their 
pastoral  habits,  their  mediocre  agriculture,  the  plants  that  they 
cultivated,  the  domestic  animals  that  they  bred  and  ate,  their  tools, 
their  drinks,  their  food,  their  houses— all  this  accords  in  all  points 
with  what  archeology  teaches  us  of  the  peoples  of  the  mid  zone  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  stone  age  when  the  use 
of  copper  was  extending,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  objects  of  bronze. 

"There  still  remains  much  to  do,  but  Mr.  Zaborowski  in  his  very 
interesting  work  points  out  the  road  to  be  followed.  He  has  re- 
solved the  Aryan  question  by  showing  where  we  may  be  led,  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  peoples,  by  a  rational  instead  of  a  theoretic 
interpretation  of  the  documents  already  in  our  possession."— 
Translation  7>iade  for  Tnv.  LITERARY  Digest. 


EARTHQUAKES  UNDERGROUND 

I  N  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  effects  of  earthquakes  are  not 
-*-  serious  in  underground  places  such  as  mine-shafts,  caves,  cel- 
lars, etc.,  altho  some  cases  are  on  record  where  shocks  felt  in  such 
localities  have  not  been  noticed  on  the  earth's  surface.  A  con- 
tributor to  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  23)  says  on  this  point  : 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  at  Messina,  altho  the  seismic  ob- 
servatory was  destroyed,  the  cellars  where  the  seismograph  was 
installed  did  not  suffer.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tive phenomenon,  produced  by  a  relatively  deep,  but  local,  cause, 
is  particularly  a  vibratory  movement  transmitted  by  the  earth  as  ;i 
rigid  solid.  .  .  .  Thus  every  exterior  edifice,  or  every  orographic 
projection,  behaves  more  or  less  as  if  its  foundations  had  been 
shaken.  The  motion  at  the  top  is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
lever-arm  formed  by  the  free  part  of  the  structure  above  ground. 
This  is  why  high  houses  suffer  more  than  low  ones,  and  buildings 
of  stone  more  than  those  of  reenforced  concrete.  Similarly,  por- 
tions of  the  surface  that  are  mobile  or  susceptible  of  sliding  or 
cracking  are  more  affected  than  compact  masses  whose  parts  re- 


A    BRILLIANT   GERMAN    IDEA. 

Prof.  Eu^en  Bormel,  the  Berlin  sculptor,  suggests)  that  houses  in 
earthquake  regions  be  built  of  steel  and  riveted  to  a  rocking  steel 
foundation.  This  would  give  the  house  an  agreeable  motion  that 
would  make  an  earthquake  a  pleasure.  If  the  motion  became  too 
violent,  probably  the  furniture  could  be  riveted  to  the  floor  and  the 
people  lasht  to  the  chairs. 

main  firm.  To  avoid  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  people  flee  into 
the  open  country,  but  they  might  much  better  descend  into  a  mine. 
Mr.  Burthe,  a  mining-engineer,  writes  us  several  interesting  notes 
on  this  subject. 

"Two  old  miners,  one  in  Bolivia  and  one  in  Chile,  have  told  Mm 
that,  ascending  to  the  surface  one  clay  after  working  in  a  mine^ 
they  found  all  the  neighboring  houses  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, whose  occurrence  they  had  not  even  surmised  when  in  the- 
depths.  Likewise,  in  1823,  violent  shocks  were  felt  at  the  surface- 
in  Falun  and  Persberg,  Sweden,  without  the  miners'  knowing  any- 
thing of  them.  Nevertheless,  we  should  make  no  hasty  generali- 
zations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earth  shakes 
underground  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  and  experiments  on  the 
propagation  of  vibrations  by  the  earth  have  been  made  by  regis- 
tering, on  a  device  placed  in  a  mine,  waves  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion of  dynamite.  Thus  we  may  understand  how,  in  certain  cases, 
shocks  may  have  been  felt  underground  without  being  noted,  or  at 
least  without  being  reported,  on  the  surface.  Humboldt  relates  a. 
case  of  this  kind  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
silver-mines  of  Marienberg,  Sweden,  but  even  here  the  miners  were- 
only  shocked,  not  killed,  and  the  destructive  effect  below  the  sur- 
face was  very  slight,  and  there  was  no  choking  up  of  the  mine.  It 
is  by  its  preexisting  voids,  such  as  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  a  caver  aii 
open  lode,  a  fissure,  or  a  fault,  that  the  deep-lying  crust  tends  to. 
move,  become  dislocated,  and  to  be  deformed  under  the  action  of 
the  seismic  vibrations.  The  well-known  effects  on  springs,  whether 
thermal  or  not  ...  are  a  simple  illustration  of  this." — Translat- 
ion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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POLITICAL  DUTY  OF  THE  CLERGY 

■\\  Tl!  LIAM  II.  TAFT  recalls  the  earlier  time  when  the 
»  *  Congregational  minister  of  New  England  exercised  a 
powerful  political  influence,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  functions^ 
Tho  great  changes  have  come  over  our  methods  of  life  since  that 
day,  the  ministry  still  offers  opportunities  lor  political  influence 
that  ought  to  be  cultivated.  A  recognition  of  this,  lie  thinks, 
should  again  attract  some  of  the  best  brains  of  the  country  into  the 
ministerial  profession,  now  so  depleted  by  the  vast  increase  in  re- 
wards and  influence  of  other  vocations.  Mr.  I  aft  gave  utterance 
to  these  reflections  in  a  Washington's  birthday  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  outlining  the  part  which  each  of  the  im- 
portant prof  essions  has  in  a  government  by  the  people.  As  reported 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  he  said  oi  the  ministry  : 

"To-day  it  is  not  true  that  that  profession  attracts  the  ablest 
young  men,  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our  society,  for 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  t lie  profession  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  high  moral  standards  and  to  arouse  the  best 
that  there  is  in  man,  to  stir  him  to  higher  aspirations,  should  have 
the  genius  and  brilliancy  with  which  successfully  to  carry  out  this 
function.  Of  course,  the  profession  of  ministry  is  supposed  to 
have  to  do  largely  with  the  kingdom  of  the  next  world  rather  than 
with  this,  and  many  people  expect  to  find  in  the  representatives  of 
the  profession  only  an  other  worldliness  and  no  thought  of  this. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  narrowest  view  of  the  profession.  What- 
ever the  next  world,  we  are  certainly  under  the  highest  obligation 
to  make  the  best  of  this,  and  the  ministers  should  be  the  chief  in- 
struments in  mtiking  it  impossible  to  separate  politics  from  the 
lives  of  the  community.  There  can  not  be  general  personal  and 
social  business  morality  and  political  immorality  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  will  ultimately  debauch  the  whole  community. 

"  During  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  revelations  of  business  immorality,  the  conscience 
of  the  whole  country  was  shocked  and  then  nerved  to  the  point  of 
demanding  that  a  better  order  of  affairs  be  introduced.  In  this 
movement  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  have  recognized 
the  call  upon  them  to  assist,  and  they  have  been  heard  the  country 
over  in  accents  much  more  effective  than  ever  before  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. They  have  not  all  always  been  discreet.  They  have  some- 
times attempted  to  make  the  moral  reforms  by  law  wider  than 
practical  experience  would  justify.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  some 
ministers  in  taking  part  in  politics  and  seeking  governmental  reform 
is  to  demand  too  close  a  realization  of  their  ideals,  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  give  up  the  accomplishment  of  some  for  decided  prog- 
i       toward  others.    This  is  a  limitation  upon  their  usefulne 

"In  two  ways  the  minister  is  becoming  more  closely  in  touch 
with  politics  and  governmental  affairs.  In  the  first  place  the  mod- 
uli tendency  of  government  is  paternal.  Individualism  is  not 
dead,  but  the  laisseg-faire  school   does  not   have  its  earnest   and 

consistently  rigid  adherents  now  as   it  did   years  ago.    We  all 

lize,  1  think,  or  at  hast  most  of  us  do,  that  there  is  certain 
aid,  there  is  certain  protection,  that  the  Government  is  in  duly 
bound,  acting  for  all  the  people,  to  extend  to  a  smaller  number  of 
the  people  whose  circumstances  and  condition  forbid  their  looking 

out  for  themselves.    'I'h us  in  the  enforcement  of  health  regulations, 

m  the  "|    tenement    laws,  child-labor  laws,  establishment 

of  orphan  umIuiiis  and  places  of  refuge  for  waits,  and  in  many 
Othei  \\.i\s  the  work  ol  the  minister  in  home  missions  brings  him 
In  contact  with  necessit)  rnment  action,  and  he  is  heard, 

■id  is  entitled  I  rd,  upon  the  policies  of  the  Government 

in  tin 

"So,  too.  in  tin  ma  t  til  oi  foreign  missions.  The  greatest  agency 
to-day  in  ki  •■millions  among  Oriental 

r        ,  who,  however  old  theii  traditions  and  their  civilization,  are 

now   tending    toward     Occidental    ideals,  is    the   establishment    of 
■n  missions  as  the  o  i  e  guard  of  Christian 

civilization,    'i  the  duly  oi    representing  the 

ideal  of  Wi    tern  <     >  I  through  thera  such  prog- 

r  mmended  I  >om,  it  is  hoped,  we  may 

indiH  e  to  a<  i  ept  that  same civilizai  ion.     i  in-  leaders  of  the-' 
lionary  branches  of  the  churches  a  oming  some  of  our 

learned  statesmen  in  respei  t  ol  out  pcoper  Oriental  policies, 


and  they  are  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  men  more  immediately 
fed  with  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  carrying  on  such 
policies." 


A  WORKINGMAN'S  WORD  TO  THE 
CHURCH 

A  WOOD-PULP  worker  in  Central  New  York  thinks  that  the 
**•  reason  the  Church  does  not  reach  the  workingman  is  because 
the  w  orkingman  does  not  believe  the  church-member  to  be  sincere. 
lie  objects  to  the  church,  "not  because  it  is  wrong,  but  because  it 
is  cowardly."  The  workingman,  he  says,  can  not  see  that  church- 
members  "aregreater  or  any  braver  than  he  is."  Furthermore,  he 
sees  in  members  of  the  church  "very  little  resemblance  to  Him 
whom  the  common  people  heard  so  gladly  and  whose  feet  the  sin- 
ners kissed."  The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston)  quotes 
these  and  the  following  strictures  as  parts  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  \V.  Wood  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Stillwater. 
N.  Y.  The  speech  was  said  to  have  "excited  great  comment." 
The  speaker  assumed  to  speak  in  a  representative  capacity  and 
declared  that  the  workingman,  looking  at  the  Church,  sees  "a  lot 
of  Pharisees  with  broad  phylacteries,  and  absolutely  fails  to  be 
'reached.'  "     We  quote  further  from  him  : 

"How  may  the  Church  reach  the  workingman?  Experiments 
are  being  made  all  over  the  country.  The  Railroad  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is 'feeding  the  brute'  and  watching  for  results. 
Some  churches  are  going  to  all  manner  of  extremes  in  furnishing 
entertainment  for  him.  Workingmen  like  to  be  entertained,  ami 
the  advocates  of  this  innovation  are  enthusiastic  about  the  way 
they  are  nibbling  the  bait  in  some  places  ;  but  to  those  who  wish 
the  Church  to  be  something  more  than  a  house  of  high-class  vaude- 
ville the  outlook  is  discouraging.  If  the  problem  were  how  to  en- 
tertain the  workingman,  it  would  be  easy.  Hut  the  purpose  ol  the 
Church  is  to  do  something  more  than  entertain,  and  it  must  be 
sorry  satisfaction  to  a  disciple  of  Christ  to  get  a  crowd  together  by 
means  of  entertainment,  who  are  willing  to  stomach  a  sermon  in 
order  to  see  the  fun. 

"The  Church  of  Christ  has  tried  almost  every  conceivable  way 
of  reaching  the  workingman  excepting  one.  That  one  way  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  try,  for  it  was  the  method  that  Christ  em- 
ployed. It  w  as  a  simple  method,  too  simple  to  penetrate  the  drains 
of  organized  orthodoxy  anywhere  ;  it  consisted  of  reaching  the  sin- 
ners by  mingling  with  them  and  going  where  the  sinners  weie.  Of 
course  it  caused  criticism  when  he  ate  with  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners; the  Pharisees  called  him  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber ;  they 

said  they  didn't  think  much  of  his  associates,  and  intimated  that  .1 
man  who  was  anybody  wouldn't  have  much  to  do  with  a  crowd  like 
that.  Jesus  didn't  stand  very  high  socially.  The  first  three  Cos 
pels  are  lull  of  the  criticisms  thrown  at  him  by  the  nabobs  of  the 
Church.  lint  somehow  he  didn't  seem  to  care.  'I  am  not  come,' 
he  said,  'to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.' 
" My  dear  church-member,  if  your  object  in  life  is  to  get  social 
liition,  if  you  are  cautiously  avoiding  the  publicans  and  sin* 
ners,  if  you  are  smugly  satisfied  with  your  own  righteousness,  if 

you  consider  yourself  too  good  to  associate  with  us.  it  is  \  our  right 
as  an  American  citizen  to  do  so.  Hut  please  don't  come  to  us  with 
the  bluff  that  you  are  a  follower  of  Christ;  for.  even  it  the  bluff 
works,  it  will  be  because  we  don't  know  anything  about  that  teal 
Jesus;  and  yOU  will  not  reach  us." 

The  speaker  is  "  not  sure  that  the  Church  can  reach  the  working- 
man."      Hut.  he  adds  sarcastically: 

"After  its  members  have  tried  everything  else,  wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  scheme  to  tiv  to  be  a  little  like  Christ  ?  We  have  a  right  to 
ask,  'What  would  Jesus  do  ?  '  I  suggest  that  you  don't  even  try  to 
Convert  us  until  you  ask  yourselves  seriously  whether  you  .ue  real 
followers  Ol  Christ  Or  jlist  eminently  respectable  churchmen.  You 
aie  ever  so  good  ;  there's  no  doubt  about  that  ;  but  ate  you  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  ? 

"These  words  seem  rather  severe,  but  it  is  time  that  someone 
should  speak.      Here  is  the  Church,  composed  Oi  protest  followers 
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ot  Christ,  looking  at  millions  of  us  poor  wretched  wage-slaves,  lost 
souls  who  are  going  to  lull  as  fast  as  they  can;  and  you  wonder 
why  we  can't  he  decent  and  come  to  church.  What  do  you  actually 
care  about  us  ?  We  jar  your  nerves  some  and  you  feel  th.U  your 
own  lives  and  property  would  be  safer  if  we  could  all  become  good, 
orthodox  believers,  and  quit  all  our  dangerous  habits;  but  what 
do  you  care  about  us?  If  your  whole  heart  and  mind  became 
rilled  with  the  Christ-love  which  will  enable  you  to  love  us  in  our 
baseness  and  our  sin  as  Jesus  did,  we'll  know  it.  We  won't  run 
away  from  you.  and  we  won't  standoff  ami  think  up  lies  about  you 
then." 

The  journal  that  quotes  this  speaker  observes  editorially  that  his 
words  aie  "racy,  vigorous,  and  contain  truth  that  it  will  do  many 
of  us  good  to  lead,  in  spite  of  its  bitter  tone."  It  thinks  that  "it 
is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  especially  for  church 
people  to  know  what  representative  workingmen think  of  them  and 
of  their  churches."  Yet  this  commentator  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  critic-laborer  has  failed  to  see  cases  where  the  Church 
according  to  his  own  heart  really  does  exist.      It  adds: 

"We  thank  him  for  his  criticisms,  and  assure  him  that  we  will 
look  more  carefully  into  our  own  hearts,  as  he  suggests,  to  see 
whether  in  this  matter  we  are  loyal  followers  of  Christ. 

"We  should  also  like  to  intimate  that  Christ  has  a  message  for 
him  as  well  as  for  church-members.  His  messages  were  for  all, 
and  not  for  a  particular  class  or  sect.  He  says  to  the  workingman, 
as  well  as  to  the  prosperous  church-member.  'Follow  me,'  'Love 
one  another,'  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,'  'Forgive  as  ye 
would  be  forgiven.' 

"We  will  gladly  listen  to  what  this  workingman  or  any  other  man 
says  in  regard  to  our  faults,  and  will  try  to  correct  them,  but  we 
also  ask  for  mutual  toleration  and  for  the  love  on  his  part  that 
'thinketh  no  evil.'  " 


OUR  ROMAN-CATHOLIC   POPULATION 

THE  official  Catholic  estimateof  their  own  numerical  strength 
in  this  country  is  14.235.451  souls;  the  Protestant  estimate, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Carroll,  puts  the  number  at  12.394,731.  The  dis- 
crepancy which  appears  every  year  between  the  two  estimates  has 
caused  considerable  rather  bitter  discussion,  and  it  now  provokes 
a  long  letter  from  Archbishop  Ireland  to  the  London  Times  (Feb- 
ruary 13).  He  takes  issue  with  the  American  correspondent  of 
that  journal,  who  recently  called  in  question  the  last  Roman- 
Catholic  census  of  the  United  States  published  recently  by  the 
official  Roman-Catholic  Directory.  The  statement  of  the  corre- 
spondent, says  the  Archbishop,  "can  not  well  be  taken  otherwise 
than  as  a  positive  charge  of  glaring  unfairness  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  'Directory.'  and,  impliedly,  on  that  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  United  States,  under  whose  patronage 
the  '  Directory  :  makes  its  appearance  before  the  American  public." 
The  statements  to  which  this  high  ecclesiastic  objects  are  these: 

"What  is  called  a  Roman-Catholic  census  of  the  United  States, 
compiled  from  advance  sheets  of  the  official  Roman-Catholic 
Directory,  is  published  to-day.  It  shows  that  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  country  is  14.235.451.  .  .  .  These  figures 
are  impressive,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  denominations,  especially  in  America. 
Roman-Catholic  statisticians  in  compiling  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Church  do  not.  as  those  of  other  religious  bodies  do,  confine 
their  enumeration  to  actual  membership.  In  the  case  of  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  instance,  who  number  only 
830.659  .  .  .  the  inclusion  of  persons  affiliated  to  that  body  by 
family  ties  would  double  that  number  as  nominal  adherents.  All 
such  persons  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  whether  they  belong  to  the  organization  or  not.  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  so-called  Roman-Catholic  countries  swells 
the  total." 

The  Archbishop  takes  up  the  matter  categorically  and  gives  in 
detail  the  method  by  which  statistics  are  secured.     Thus  : 

"  I  am  writing  of  the  United  States,  and  there  I  know  for  certain 
only  such  persons  are  included  in  the  Roman-Catholic  census  as 


make  personal  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  persons  merely 
affiliated  to  the  Church  by  family  ties  (if  mere  family  ties  may  in 
any  manner  be  said  to  constitute  an  affiliation)  are  not  included  in 
the  figures  given  out  bv  the  Catholic  'Directory.' 

"The  figures  given  out  by  the  'Directory,'  it  should  at  once  be 
remarked,  are  not  of  the  'Directory's'  own  finding.  They  are 
those  furnished  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
Nat  ion. tl  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  Washington,  under  instructions 
received  from  the  National  bureau  itself. 

"In  the  United  States  the  laws  do  not  authorize  the  questioning 
as  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  citizen  in  the  taking  of  the  regular 
census  of  the  population.  The  bureau,  however,  is  encouraged  to 
obtain  a  religious  census  by  such  indirect  means  as  may  seem 
practicable  and  effective.  Usually  recourse  is  had  to  the  religious 
bodies  themselves  and  to  such  agencies1  as  they  severally  may 
recommend.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  it  was 
agreed  between  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  director  of  the  National 
bureau,  and  the  body  of  the  Archbishops,  that  the  Metropolitan 
ol  St.  Louis  should  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  putting  him- 
self into  communication  with  every  bishop  and  every  parish  priest 
obtain  for  the  Bureau  an  exact  estimate  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
population,  so  far  as  this  was  possible,  upon  such  basis  and  through 
such  calculations  as  Mr.  North  himself  should  have  previously 
approved. 

"The  basis  adopted  was  this: 

"'Those  shall  be  reckoned  as  Catholics  who,  baptized  in  the 
Church,  whether  in  their  infancy  or  in  their  later  years,  still  pro- 
fess to  be  Catholics — not  having  since  their  baptism  withdrawn 
from  the  Church,  either  by  open  act  of  apostasy  or  by  conduct 
impliedly  tantamount  to  a  renunciation  of  the  Catholic  faith — mere 
infrequency,  however,  in  attendance  at  mass  or  at  the  sacraments 
not  constituting  such  renunciation.' 

"  In  other  words,  those  and  those  only  were  to  be  enumerated  as 
Catholics  who,  baptized  in  the  Church,  continue  to  make  personal 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  These  were  the  instructions  for- 
mally and  plainly  written  to  the  several  bishops  and  parish  priests  ; 
these  the  instructions  to  which  bishops  and  parish  priests  gave 
obedience  in  their  enumerations  of  the  Catholic  population  within 
their  respective  dioceses  and  parishes. 

"How  very  different  all  this  is  from  the  statement  of  your  cor- 
respondent that  the  Roman-Catholic  statisticians  include  in  their 
enumerations  all  persons  having  no  other  affiliation  with  the 
Church  than  such  as  family  ties  may  give  them  !  Actual  initiation 
into  the  Church  by  baptism  and  subsequent  personal  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith  alone  constitute  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  only  such  persons  as  come  under  those  conditions  are 
comprized  in  the  figures  of  the  recent  Roman-Catholic  census^ 
Never  could  it  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  acquainted 
with  his  Catechism  to  imagine  that  a  mere  vicarious  profession  of 
faith  through  the  agency  of  friends  or  relatives  constitutes  a 
Catholic;  never  did  it  enter  into  the  minds  of  bishops  or  priests 
contributing  to  the  Roman-Catholic  census  to  mark  down  as  a 
Catholic  one  who  could  claim  only  such  vicarious  affiliation." 

In  a  short  time,  asserts  the  archbishop,  the  National  Census 
Bureau  will  publish  as  its  own  the  figures  now  given  out  by  the 
"  Directory  " — -14,235,45 1  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  But  these 
figures  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  personally  thinks  too  low. 
He  adds : 

"  To  represent  fully  the  reality,  I  believe  they  should  not  be  under 
sixteen  or  even  seventeen  millions.  Three  or  four  dioceses,  among 
which  is  found  one  of  the  most  populous  dioceses  in  the  country, 
sent  no  report  to  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Louis,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  credit  them  with  only  the  figures  printed  in  older  num- 
bers of  the  'Directory.'  In  the  reports  of  some  other  dioceses 
no  adequate  allowance,  it  seems  to  me,  was  made  for  the  masses 
of  newly  arrived  immigrants,  especially  those  of  Oriental  rites. 
Throughout,  too,  I  could  read  vestiges  of  older  habits  of  some 
parish  priests  to  claim  as  Catholics  only  those  who  are  pewholders 
or  regular  contributors  to  Church  funds.  Put  let  the  figures  stand, 
such  as  they  have  gone  to  the  National  Bureau  of  the  Census  ;  and 
let  us  say  that,  adding  to  those  figures  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
our  newly  acquired  dependencies,  we  find  to-day  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  very  minimum  a  Catholic  population  of  22,474,- 
440 — a  figure  most  gratifying  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
and  most  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  well- 
beloved  country." 
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DEALING   WITH   BAD   MINISTERS 

"IX  ^11  ILK  it  is  not  a  pleasant  subject   to  treat,    the  Ch 

■  '       Standard  (Presbyterian)  thinks  it  is  time  somebody  spoke 
a  lew  plain  words  on  the  treatment  of  immoral  clergymen.     Where 

there  is  not  actual  denial  of  the  existence  of  ministerial  immorality. 
it  declares,  there  is  too  frequent  a  tendency  to  hush  up  the  1 
.md  conceal  them  from  the  public.  "  Many  a  church  has  granted  a 
letter  to  a  pastor  whose  immorality  was  beyond  question,  rather 
than  sutter  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  trying  him  and  ex- 
cluding him  from  its  fellowship."  The  theory  upon  which  some 
Christian  people  seem  to  proceed  is  stated  thus:  "Don't  kill  a 
mad  dog,  but  get  him  over  into  the  next  township.  No  matter 
bow  main  people  he  bites,  so  long  as  they  are  not  our  people." 
The  Standard,  with  considerable  warmth  of  feeling,  deals  with 
this  sort  of  evasion  of  plain  Christian  duty  in  these  rather  vigor- 
ous words  : 

"It  is  high  time  to  stop  such  foolishness  and  deal  with  this 
problem  in  a  sensible  manner.  It  is  time  that  upright  ministers 
and  reasonable  churches  took  steps  to  protect  the  cause  of  Christ 
from  the  injury  being  wrought  by  bad  ministers.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  lapses,  but  it  ought  to  be  quite  possible  to  keep 
those  who  have  lapsed  from  resuming  ministerial  functions  in  some 
Other  field.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
ininsterial '51ack  list,' upon  which  should  be  placed  the  name  of 
minister  who  is  known  to  have  committed  immoral  acts. 
Let  such  list  be  kept  by  the  State  superintendent  of  missions,  and 
let  every  church  consult  that  list  before  engaging  a  pastor  with 
whose  record  they  are  not  familiar.  This  is  specially  desirable  for 
churches  that  are  comparatively  small  and  weak,  for  these  are  the 
thai  are  usually  victimized  by  unworthy  pastors.  By  inter- 
lists  il  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  record  of  men  who. 
too  often,  are  now  permitted  to  prey  unmolested  on  the  weak  and 
imsi 

■'  Is  (lure  need  lor  taking  measure,  for  such  protection  ?      A  little 

ol  our  Northern  States  called  a  man  glib  of  speech 

and  In   manner,    of    whom    it    knew     little    or    nothing. 

Within  a  month  he  had  begun  to  show  his  unworthmess,  and  in- 
revealed  the  1. 1'  t  1l1.it  he  had  been  guilty  of  immorality 
whih  ■■  and  had  been  deposed  from  the 

ministry.     He  was  finally  ousted,  but  not  until   the  church  was 

thai    the   church   should   have 

ful ;  should  have  looked  up  the  man's  record  before 
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protect  the  denomination  from  bad  men.  even  at  the  risk  of  expen- 
sive litigation.  They  certainly  can  not  do  it  under  present  con- 
ditions." 

If  the  guilty  minister  repents,  he  may  be  forgiven,  the  writer 
admits,  but  he  should  not  be  turned  loose  to  ruin  other  churches. 
The  writer  analyzes  .1  case  where  the  repentance  of  a  minister 
was  open  to  question,  and  a  more  severe  judgment  would  have 
doubtless  saved  further  trouble. 

"  In  a  recent  case  of  flagrant  ministerial  immorality,  as  reported 
by  the  daily  papers,  certain  members  of  the  church  pleaded  that 
the  pastor  should  be  permitted  to  retain  his  pastorate  because  he 
was  penitent,  and  we  are  taught  by  Jesus  to  forgive.  In  this  case 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  penitence  followed  discovery.  The  con- 
science that  had  been  asleep  for  some  years  suddenly  awakened 
when  the  immorality  became  known.  In  such  a  case  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  repentance  is  questionable.  Hut,  assuming  that  then- 
is  no  reason  to  doybt  the  reality  of  the  man's  penitence,  what  then  ': 
Shall  he  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  pastoral  office  ?  Under  no 
consideration.  Ministerial  immorality  absolutely  and  forever  dis- 
qualifies the  sinning  man  from  the  discharge  of  ministerial  func- 
tions. 

"This  is  no  snap  judgment  thrown  out  on  impulse,  but  a  conclu- 
sion reached  after  many  years  of  observation  and  no  little  careful 
pondering  of  the  matter.  Will  it  not  work  hardship  to  some  men 
whose  contrition  for  their  sin  is  real  and  profound  ?  Most  assuredlv. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered. 
It  is  better  that  one  man  should  suiter  than  that  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  injured.  What  is  best  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  ?  When  a  man  who  is  standing  before  his  fellow  men  as 
a  special  ambassador  for  Jesus  Christ  falls  into  immorality,  how- 
ever he  may  sorrow  over  his  transgression,  he  can  not  undo  the 

harm  that  he  has  done  or  reestablish  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
the  community  as  a  w  hole.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  once  posed 
as  a  representative  of  all  that  is  pure,  while  guilty  of  impurity, 
will  breed  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  on.  1 1  he  is 
desirous  of  serving  God,  let  that    service  be  in  a  position  where  he 

seeks  no  leadership. 

"  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  maudlin  sentimentality  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  owe  il  to  themselves  and  to 
their  Lord  to  use  their  inmost  effort  to  put  out  ol  the  ministry  and 
to  keep  out  every  immoral  man.      If  a  minister  has  such  contrition 

as  he  ought  to  feel  he  will  not  seek  to  continue  in  the  sacred  office 

upon  which  he  has  brought  disgrace.  The  Church  is  the  last  in- 
stitution that  can  afford  to  lest  under  the  suspicion  of  cover  iiii;  up 
the  derelictions  of  its  leaders.  •Turn  the  rascals  out'  is  a  good 
111  ittO  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the  municipality.  The  com- 
munity which  has  reason  to   feel  that  the  Church  is  trying  to  cover 

up  the  uncleanness  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  will  not  be  profoundly 

moved  toward  the  kingdom  ol  Cod  by  any  appeal  which  mav  be 
made.      No  Church  will  sutler  as  much  liom  the  notoriety  involved 

in  the  trial  and  deposition  of  an  unworthy  pastor  as  it  will  from 

Onviction  on  the  pail  ol   the  community  that  tig  to 

hide  moral  uncleanm 
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frraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  l.  :c>:at:a.  Missouri,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kearsarge,  Kentucky . 


LETTERS  AND  ART 


AN   ART  THAT  NEEDS  CRITICISM 

ANDSCAPE  architecture  is  about  the  only  tield  of  art  that  is 
■■— *  lacking  in  art  criticism.  This  art  is  now  well  established  in 
America,  says  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  Amherst  College,  but  the 
absence  of  adequate  criticism  "presents  unquestionably  the  great- 
est handicap  under  which  the  art  labors."  A  progressive  literature 
without  constant  criticism  is  an  impossibility,  he  asserts  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Boston  and  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  Transcript,  but  landscape  gardeners  seem 
to  resent  criticism  of  themselves  and  refuse  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  works  of  their  fellow  artists.     He  says  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  considered  a  crime  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown's  de- 
sign for  the  public  park  is  good,  and  Mr.  White's  design  for  the 
college  campus  inadequate.  Indeed,  some  of  these  good  men  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  it  is  unprofessional  and  ungentlemanly  to  think 
about  such  things." 

Upon  such  an  attitude  Professor  Waugh  remarks  : 

"  Let  us  understand  now  and  evermore,  that  this  attitude  is  wrong 
and  harmful.  The  right  way  is  to  welcome  and 
assist  criticism.  Well-informed,  intelligent  crit- 
icism will  clear  the  air,  will  set  a  standard  of 
taste,  will  foster  a  wider  and  better  appreciation 
of  our  gracious  art,  will  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  technic,  will  set  higher  ideals  before  our  pro- 
fessional workers,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  will 
help  both  the  makers  and  the  enjoyers  of  land- 
scape pictures." 

Andrew  Jackson  Downing  is  mentioned  as  "by 
all  odds  the  first  American  landscape  gardener." 
Judging  by  "the  number  and  character  of  his 
disciples,  his  name  is  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
entire  history  of  American  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, or  gardening."  He  aimed  at  the  "natural  " 
style,  in  which  respect  he  was  followed  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  the  leading  designer  of  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War.  In  1S57  Olmsted 
anil  Calvert  Yaux  designed  the  plans  for  Central 
Park,  in  New  York  :  later  he  devised  the  "park- 
ing system  "  of  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Others  of  his  works  are  the  Riverside  and 
Morningside  parks,  New  Y>rk.  Prospect  and 
Washington  parks  in  Brooklyn.  Washington  and 
Jackson  parks  in  Chicago:  the  World's  Fair 
Grounds  of  Chicago,  especially  Wooded  Island 
and  the  Lagoon.  Mount  Royal  Park,  Montreal,  and 
Biltmore,  N.  C.    Professor  Waugh  writes  of  him  : 


"  In  any  consideration  of  Olmsted's  work  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  his  written  reports.  Among  these  should  be  specially 
mentioned  his  report  on  Franklin  Park  and  his  'Considerations  of 
the  Justifying  Value  of  a  Public  Park.'  He  revitalized  the  natural 
style.  To-day,  at  least  in  America,  the  natural  style  and  the  Olm- 
stedian  style  are  synonymous,  while  the  works  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors would  be  rated  artificial. 

"  Olmsted  introduced  a  new  appreciation  of  natural  scenery.  He 
first  taught  us  to  admire  nature  in  her  own  dress.  Downing  was  of 
course  a  lover  of  natural  landscape,  but  this  element  of  his  character 
was  not  brought  strongly  forward  in  his  landscape  gardening. 

"Adaptation  to  site  and  surroundings  was  the  key-note  of  Olm- 
sted's work,  and  this  also  amounted  to  a  new  discovery  in  landscape 
art.  He  discovered  the  native  flora.  Gardeners  everywhere  were 
planting  Japanese  magnolias,  purple  beeches,  and  Camperdown 
elms.  Olmsted  turned  boldly,  and  not  without  violent  opposition, 
to  the  commonest  roadside  shrubs.  He  adopted  the  outcast  weeds. 
With  the  richest  indigenous  flora  of  any  country  in  the  world,  we 
were  still  planting  the  species  and  varieties  of  European  nurseries. 
We  may  remark  further  that  this  use  of  the  native  flora  was  the  one 
Olmstedian  principle  most  quickly  acclaimed  and  adopted  by  others. 
"The  native  plants  were  us"d  in  large  quan- 
tities. Common  dogwood  and  viburnums  were 
put  in  by  carloads.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  landscape  art,  plants  were  adequately 
massed.  This  principle  was  not  carried  to  ex- 
treme, however ;  and  in  fact  it  has  not  yet 
received  the  development  which  it  merits.  In- 
digenous plants  were  given  their  natural  environ- 
ment. Much  attention  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  principle,  especially  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Olmsted. 

"His  roads  were  peculiar  and  characteristic  - 
and  peculiarly  and  characteristically  successful. 
A  considerable  part  of  their  success  is  due  to 
their  adaptation  to  the  contour  of  the  land.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  conspicuously  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  rhythm  in  natural  landscape 
composition,  tho  any  artist  composing  freely  and 
with  a  proper  feeling  for  his  work  will  inevitably 
follow  this  method  more  or  less.  This  method 
can  not  be  formulated  in  a  sentence,  but  every 
artist  at  least  will  understand  what  it  signifies." 

Some  considerations  upon  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  art  in  this  country  are  furnished  by 
the  Professor.     He  observes  : 


"  Landscape-gardening    now    enjoys    unprece- 

frederick  law  oi.msted,  dented  opportunities  in  America.     These  oppor- 

Whose  work  in  landscape  architecture     tunities  come  both  through  the  presence  hereof 

to  excel  that   of  any    other     many  excessively  wealthy  patrons  of  the  art  and 
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through  the  democratic  patronage  of  municipalities  and  public 
institutions. 

"The  old  controversies  over  styles  have  been  hushed,  and  in- 
stead of  them  we  now  enjoy  a  remarkably  catholic  taste  and 
eclecticism  of  treatment.  We  have  all  grades  of  the  natural  style, 
every  shade  of  adaptation  of  the  I  Lilian  style,  examples  of  the 
Japanese  style,  and  hundreds  of  excellent  works  which  meet  the 
requirements  put  upon  them  frankly  and  adequately  without  ref- 
erence to  any  set  'style.'  This  breaking  away  from  set  and  con- 
ventional styles  indicates  that  American  landscape-gardening  has 
now  taken  root  in  its  own  soil.  The  services  of  the  profession 
have  passed  largely  from  private  into  public  fields.  The  leading 
problems  now  are  not  private  estates  of  gentlemen,  but  municipal 
parks,  play-grounds,  and  city-planning.  So  broad  a  held  of  benev- 
olent humanitarianism  was  never  before  opened  to  any  part. 

"My  own  judgment  is  that  American  landscape  architecture,  as 
it  comes  more  and  more  to  its  proper  estate,  will  be  influenced 
more  and  more  by  the  native  landscape.  It  will  conform  itself  in 
a  larger  and  more  fundamental  way  to  the  topography  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Continent.  American  landscape  architecture  will 
some  day  utilize  the  boundless  resources  of  natural  scenery. 
Niagara  Falls  must  some  day  be  the  center  of  a  public  park." 


DISPUTING   MENDELSSOHN'S  POSITION 

"  I  "" HE  centenary  of  a  modern  artist's  birth  usually  finds  him 
*■  "placed"  in  the  niche  where  posterity  is  apt  to  keep  him  ; 
but  there  seems  still  some  hesitation  in  regard  to  Mendelssohn. 
There  was  none  regarding  Beethoven  in  1870,  says  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman,  a  prominent  English  music  critic  ;  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  none  in  respect  to  the  precise  significance  of  Liszt  and  Wagner 
in  1911  and  1913.  Bach,  Gliick,  and  Mozart  all  took  naturally  their 
proper  places;  but    February   3,  1909,   the  centenary  of  Mendels- 
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CECILE   CHARLOTTE  SOPHIE    MEND1  ismihn.   BORN    IEANRENAUD, 

Daughter  of  a  French  clergyman  in  Frankfort,  whom  Mendelssohn 

married  in  1S27. 

sohn's  birth,  we  read,  "rinds  the  great  majority  of  musicians  and 
the  general  public  still  in  conflict  upon  the  question  of  his  final 
worth."  The  man  in  the  street,  it  is  said,  still  vaguely  classes  him 
with  the  great  masters  such  as  bach.  Beethoven,  and  Mo/art  :  but 
to  the  musician  he  has  become  "the  symbol  of  all  that  is  amiably 
weak."  This  is  due,  Mr.  Newman  thinks,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
work  of  his  followers,  who,  rather  than  Mendelssohn,  are  to  be 
blamed  for  "the  dead  weight  of  entrenched  tradition  against  which 
our  more  original  composers  have  had  to  struggle."  The  onslaughts 
that  Mendelssohn  suffers  at  the  hands  of  musicians  are  compared 
by  this  writer  to  the  act  of  that  "ingenious  French  gentleman  who 
fired  at  Dreyfus  the  other  day."  pleading  that  "he  had  no  feeling 
at  all  against  Dreyfus,  but  simply  wanted  to  register  his  public 
protest  against  Dreyfusism."  Yet  in  almost  every  department  of 
music.  Mr.  Newman  asserts,  in  Tlic  Contemporary  Review  (Feb- 
ruary). Mendelssohn  "has  been  out-distanced  not  merely  by  later 
composers,  but  by  his  two  great  contemporaries."  He  is  writing 
of  concert  programs  in  England,  but  as  the  same  performers  visit 

us  as  appear  there,  the  estimate  will  not  unlikely  tit  the  case  in 
American  concerts.     We  read  : 

"  1  lis  pianoforte  music  now  looks  very  feeble  and  bloodless  by 

the  side  of  that  of  Schumann  and  Chopin.  His  chamber  music 
has  little  or  nothing  of  the  vitality  of  some  of  Schumann's,  whose 
songs,  again,  have  now  swept  Mendelssohn's  completely  off  the 

board.      Two  of   his  symphonies   and  four  or  five  ol    his  overtures 

still  keep  their  place  ;  but,  excellent  as  they  are  in  their  own  line, 
they  are  rather  overshadowed  now  by  Schumann's  deeper  and  more 

human  work.  Mendelssohn's  piano  concertos  have  dropt  out  ot 
the  repertoire  ol  almost  every  pianist,  thothe  G  minor  is  occasion- 
ally played  by  young  ladies,  who  like  it  for  the  easy  opportunities 
of  display  it  affords ;  Schumann's  piano  concei  to  remains  as  vital 
as  ever.  Where  Mendelssohn  still  commands  a  hearing  is  with  his 
violin   concerto   and    his   sacred   choral    works     neither   ol    which 

Chopin  or  Schumann  attempted.  Wherever  his  contemporaries 
have  come' into  competition  with  him  he  has  been  worsted,  lie 
w.is  a  far  more  expert  craftsman  than  either  Schumann  01  ( !hopin  : 
but  his  easy  mastery  of  the  technic  of  his  art  has  not  been  able  to 
atom-  for  the  too  frequent  superficiality  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  present  centenary  will  show  pretty  conclusively  the  parlous 
state  ol    the  bulk  ol    his  music.      The  celcbr.it ions  take,  in  almost 

every  case,  the  shape  ol  a  performance  ol  'Elijah.'    Think  of  the 
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Bach,  or  Beethoven,  or  Strauss,  or  Wagner  festivals  we  could 
give:  there  is  material  enough  tor  a  couple  of  weeks  OJ  music- 
making.  Then  think  how  limited  our  choice  is  with  regard  to 
Mendelssohn.  'St  Paul'  is  now  so  old  and  thin  that  it  can  hardly 
stand  up  for  a  complete  evening.  The  violin  concetto,  the 'Scotch  ' 
and  'Italian  '  symphonies,  and  sonic  halt'-a-do/en  of  the  overtures 
we  can  always  hear  w  itli  pleasure,  but  not  too  close  together  ;  their 
limited  range  of  feeling  and  the  sameness  ot  their  idiom  would  pall 
upon  us  it  we  were  compelled  to  have  a  whole  evening  of  them. 
The  piano  music,  the  chamber  music,  and  the  songs  would  prove 
even  more  monotonous;  a  Mendelssohn  piano  recital  or  Liedtr 
evening,  indeed,  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra — the  'Loreley,' 'The  First  Wal- 
purgis  Night,'  the  'Lauda  Sion.'  the  'Antigone'  music,  the  music 
of  HKdipus'  and  to  'Athalia.'  the  'Christus,'  and  others— are  dead 
beyond  resuscitation.  There  remain  only  '  Elijah  '  and  one  or  two 
of  the  Psalms;  ami  as  the  English  public  knows  nothing  of  the 
latter,  it  is  'Elijah'  that  has  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  majority 
of  the  centenary  celebrations." 

Von  Bulow,  it  is  recalled,  once  declared  that  Mendelssohn  "be- 
gan as  a  genius  and  ended  as  a  talent."  Mr.  Newman  thinks  he 
"came  to  maturity  too  soon;  hence  the  small  amount  of  develop- 
ment his  music  shows  from  first  to  last,  and  the  tendency  to  pre- 
mature exhaustion."  By  the  time  he  was  fourteen,  "with  a  pre- 
cocity unusual  even  in  his  race."  the  Hebrew,  he  had  become 
almost  a  man.  He  learned  everything  easily  and  his  parents  over- 
worked him.  Death,  hastened  by  the  excessive  strain  of  work 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself,  came  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
Tho  prolific  of  works,  his  range  of  musical  ideas  is  extremely 
limited,  as  the  writer  shows  : 

"Almost  the  whole  of  Mendelssohn  is  summed  up  in  two  typical 
works,  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  his  career 
— the  overture  to  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  (US26),  and 
'Elijah  '  (1846).  His  range  was  a  limited  one,  and  these  two  works 
pretty  well  cover  it  all :  almost  everything  that  is  good  in  his  other 
instrumental  works  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  overture  in 
it  ;  while  'Elijah  *  is  his  supreme  effort  to  express  definite  human 
emotions  in  his  art.  In  his  instrumental  work  as  a  whole  the  note 
of  humanity  is  lacking;  the  work  is  often  very  beautiful,  but  its 
beauty  is  either  of  sub-human  or  non-human  things — as  in  the  over- 
tures to  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  'Hebrides,'  'Melu- 
sina,'  and  'A  Calm   Sea,'  and  in  many  piano  or  chamber-music 


From  "Illustrirte  Zeitung."  Berlin. 

MENDELSSOHN    IN    HIS    THIRTEENTH    YEAR. 


From  "  Illustrirte  Zeltung,"  B/rlin. 

MENDELSSOHN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-THREE. 

movements — or  of  human  nature  in  the  naive  gladness  of  physical 
motion — as  in  the  Italian  and  Scotch  symphonies — rather  than  in 
the  throes  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  his  vocal  works  he  necessarily 
had  to  aim  at  expressing  vital  and  varied  human  emotion  ;  and  his 
work  in  this  line  is  mostly  a  long  record  of  failures  or  half-successes 
until  we  come  to  'Elijah  ' — complete  successes  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  of  his  settings  of  the  Psalms,  partial  successes  in  cases  like 
'St.  Paul,'  and  more  or  less  complete  failures  in  the  songs,  his  two 
operas,  and  works  such  as 'The  First  Walpurgis  Night,'  'Antigone,' 
'Christus,'  and  others." 

The  London  Times,  expressing  itself  editorially,  thinks,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mendelssohn's  music  "is  still  really  popular  in 
spite  of  all  that  advanced  critics  have  said  against  him."  It  says 
further : 

"The  violin  concerto,  the  'Ruy  Bias'  and  Hebrides  overtures, 
and  the  Scotch  Symphony  are  still  enjoyed,  altho  some  may  enjoy 
them  with  a  guilty  sense  that  they  are  wronging  their  own  higher 
artistic  natures  in  the  process.  But  there  are  many  who  would 
enjoy  works  of  art  more,  and,  therefore,  would  understand  art 
better,  if  they  were  less  morbidly  anxious  about  their  own  esthetic 
consciences,  and  if  their  virtue  in  such  matters  were  less  'fugitive 
and  cloistered.' 

"It  is  curious  how  people  who  lead  quite  ordinary,  humdrum 
lives  themselves  get  the  notion  that  in  art,  and  especially  in 
music,  they  can  put  up  with  nothing  that  is  not  an  expression  of 
the  most  profound  and  elemental  passions.  Such  passions  would 
probably  shock  or  frighten  them  very  much  in  real  life  ;  but  when 
they  get  into  the  concert-room  they  profess  to  be  infallible  and 
remorseless  judges  of  artistic  sincerity,  and  they  find  it  in  no  com- 
poser who  does  not  make  a  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  or  wrestle 
with  the  deepest  problems  of  life.  By  this  assumed  austerity  of 
taste  they  deprive  themselves  of  a  great  deal  of  innocent  pleasure 
which  simpler  people  enjoy.  For  music,  tho  it  can  never  be  both 
good  and  prosaic  like  some  literature,  can  be  less  serious  and  less 
passionate  than  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  without  losing  all 
merit. 

"There  could  not  be  a  Defoe  in  music;  but  there  could  be 
and  there  have  been  composers  whom  we  can  compare  with  poets 
like  Tennyson  and  whom  we  can  enjoy  in  the  same  way.  Mendels- 
sohn is  one  of  these  ;  and  like  Tennyson  he  has  become,  through 
his  very  merits,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  who  are  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  taste  that  they  are  afraid  to  enjoy  at  all  what  they 
can  enjoy  easily." 
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ANTIQUES  WHILE   YOU  WAIT 

CREDULITY  and  the  desire  to  .main  the  unattainable  account 
for  the  immense  track- in  spurious  "antiques."  Millionaires 
who  are  consumed  with  both  these  qualities  are  more  to  blame  than 
era  who  minister  to  them,  says  Miss  Helen  Zimraern,  who 
gives  some  interesting  instances  of  deceived  and  saddened  pluto- 
in  an  article  in  The  National  Review  (London,  February). 
1  he  track-  is  not  confined  to  America:  this  writer  refers  to  recent 
volumes  on  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.   Robert  Munro's  "  Lit  volume  '* 

on  "prehistoric  falsifications,"  and  a  work  by  Mr.  Paul  Eudel,  who 

■  ollc  ted  instances  oi  every  species  ol    baud  in  his  book  'La 
Truq  \  musician  hardly  imagines  "that  he  can  run  a  rail- 

road, a  railroad  magnate  that  he  can  direct  an  orchestra,  a  brewer 
that  he  can  conduct  a  legal  case,  a  lawyer  that  he  can  manage  a  vine- 
yard," Miss  Zimmern  observes,  "yet  where  art  is  concerned  all  are 
connoisseurs,  every  man  is  ready  to  pass  a  verdict."  "I  would 
rather  trust  my  own  judgment  about  pictures  than  that  of  any  ex- 
pert," the  author  says  she  "heard  a  man  say  who.  till  he  made  his 
pile,  had  never  lifted  his  head  from  his  account-book  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  art  was  limited  to  the  oleographs  and  colored 
advertisements  of  his  Western  wilds."  The  author  "feels  almost 
inclined  to  say  "  that  "such  a  person  deserves  to  be  taken  in." 

The  trade  is  "as  old  as  the    Pyramids,  literally,  not  metaphori- 
cally." declares  Miss  Zimmern,  and  goes  on  to  prove  it  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  scarabs  and  Egyptian  souve- 
nirs sold  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  made  in  Birmingham  and 
Italy,  where  an  enormous  trade  is  clone  in  false  Egyptian  antiquities, 
which  are  buried,  and  by  chemical  means  made  to  look  older  than 
the  old.  And  so  skilfully  are  they  executed  that  not  only  the  ten- 
derfoot is  taken  in,  but  Egyptian  anticpies  of  this  class  are  found 
in  nearly  all  museums,  especially  those  of  recent  formation,  for  to 
the  art-collector  who  has  arrived  upon  the  scene  too  late  can  be 
addrest  Jove's  remark  to  the  poet  in  Schiller's  poem,  '  ll'o  warst 
Dudenn  alsich  die  Welt  -.•ertheilte .' '  But  all  this  again,  1  repeat. 
is  not  new.  In  unwrapping  mummies,  never  disturbed  since  dim 
distant  ages,  there  have  dropt  out  from  among  the  winding-sheets 
ol  false  scarabs  apparently  of  Greek  make,  from  which  it  is 
gathered  that  already  then,  probably  for  economy's  sake  (there  is 
no  new  emotion  under  the  sun),  such  emblems  were  manufactured 
wholesale  and  Hooded  the  Egyptian  markets.  And  in  more  com 
paratively  modern  times  even  the  divine  Michelangelo  resorted  to 
this  device,  for  in  his  clay  as  in  ours,  only  the  old  was  esteemed 
and  highly  paid.      Wherefore,  when,  as  a  mere  youth,  he  carved  his 

child  I  lercules,  he  discolored,  chipped,  and  buried  it  by  the  advice 

of   a  dealer,  and  thus  turned  it  into  an   antique.      When  unearthed 
the  statue  was  exhibited  as  a  recently  excavated  treasure.     Cardi- 
nal   Riario   bought    it    as   such.      When    the   fraud   was  discovered 
Orgia,  the  acute,  thought    to  do  a   little  deal    of  his  own. 

lb-  rebought  it  of  Michelangelo,  on  whose  hands  it  was  returned, 
ami  when  the  sculptor's  fame  had  grown  as  Cesare  foresaw,  he 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  from  whose  collection,  after  many 
itudes,  il  wandered  to  Turin." 

vho   lives    in    Italy,  tells  us   of  one   of    the   "ablest 

aissance  pi  n  whom  lived"a  Renaissance 

soul."  itavism  his  fingers  turned  out  pictures  <) /,/  Lippi, 

."which  he  sold  for  trifling  Sums  tO  interested 

tO  what  uses  they   would  be-  put.      Manx 

'inline  in  public  gal  lei  ies.  even  in 
ire  told,  is  "  lull  oi  such  pictures."     In 
turn i i  oi  h  it  is  probably  m  ry  to  tell  us  that 

"  Ami  -  i  >us.  Roussi 

Diaz,  i  "  Bai  bizon  si  hool 

. 

"In 

union  thai  n       "         In  the  late 

s  that  turned  out  m  I  \\  ith 

.i    I  .ml     I    • 

that  to  this  day  Jill  manj  i   have 


passed  into  foreign  hands  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  A 
superior  knowledge  of  paper  grains  and  water-marks  makes  detec- 
tion easier  nowadays  :  still  the  prices  paid  are  at  times  high  enough 
to  encourage  the  counterfeiter  to  make  papers  like  that  used  in  the 
artist's  clay,  and  further  diligent  search  among  old  account-books 
and  diaries  often  reveal  blank  pages  ol  the  date  required.  An 
extra  dip  of  coffee,  a  burning  of  the  edges  to  give  a  worn  look,  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  a  skilful  operator  then  draws  upon  it.  in 
the  style  required,  a  silver-point  or  a  red- or  black-chalk  design, 
often  one  that  might  be  a  first  sketch  of  some  famous  picture  by 
the  master  whose  dead  soul  he  is  thus  wronging.  The  whole  is 
then  generally  expensively  and  exquisitely  mounted  on  cardboard 
in  the  manner  beloved  of  collectors,  and  goes  forth  on  its  errand 
ol  deception 

"Autograph-hunters  should  above  all  beware  how  they  acquire 
signatures  or  letters.  ( )f  course  every  one  does  not  fall  in  so  easily 
as  M.  Michel  Chasles,  the  celebrated  geometer,  whose  case,  brought 
into  court,  remains  famous.  He  bought  a  collection  of  some  27,000 
autographs,  including  letters  from  Jesus  Christ,  Cleopatra,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene.  Pilate,  Judas,  Alcibi- 
ades.  for  which  he  paid  a  goodly  sum.  The  court  let  the  counter- 
feiter down  gently  with  a  ^20  fine  and  two  years'  imprisonment,  it 
being  pleaded  by  his  lawyer  that  upon  M.  Chasles'  gullibility  the 
greater  burden  of  blame  must  rest 

"  As  lor  black-letter  books,  Elzevirs,  Aldines,  etc.,  they  are  faked 
by  the  ton.  A  facsimile  paper  is  made,  the  text  photographed 
upon  blocks  and  stereotyped,  and  the  large  red-and-black  letters 
inserted  after.  Some  editions  princeps  of  the  classics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  head-  and  tail-pieces  of  great  charm.  Their 
presence  or  absence  used  to  date  and  authenticate  a  book.  But 
this  w.is  in  prescientitic  days.  The  missing  pieces  are  now  slid  on 
to  more  recent  and  less  costly  editions.  A  bibliographic  expert 
relates  how  infinite  are  the  traps  set  for  his  ilk.  Thus,  tho  in  buy- 
ing old  books  he  looks  at  them  page  by  page,  lor  often  a  page  is 
missing  and  a  false  one  inserted,  or  a  book  is  made  up  of  three, 
four,  or  live  copies  of  the  same  work,  but  of  different  dates,  yet 
even  so  one  may  walk  into  a  trap.  Once  when  examining  a  MS. 
he  only  discovered  a  false  page  by  the  mere  chance  ih.it  he  noted 
that  it  was  not  worm-eaten,  while  the  rest  of  the  pages  had  been 
traversed  straight  through  by  one  of  these  little  bibliophiles.  The 
forger  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  worm  eats  his  way  from  cover 
to  cover.  For  the  rest  every  detail  was  perfect.  Literary  forgi 
dealing  with  the  alterations  and  substitutions  of  texts  need  a  work 
to  themseh  es." 


THE   "AMATEUR  SPIRIT"   IN   IK   MARVEL— The  car. . 
C.  E.  Norton  and   Donald  ('..  Mitchell  prove  that  "it  is  perfectly 
practicable  for  an  American,  given  'the  amateur  spirit '  in  himself, 

and  possibly  some  modicum  of  private  means,  to  lead  a  retired  and 
gracious  and  beneficent  life  "  This  statement  is  made  by  ,\\\ 
anonymous  writer  in  the  department  called  "The  Point  of  View  " 
in  the  March  St  > ibner's,  and  he  makes  it  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
"to  the  foreigner  in  general  and  the  Englishman  in  particular  the 
notion  of  a  retired  or  retiring  American  is  an  anomaly  which  he 
refuses  to  entertain."     Of  Mitchell  we  read  : 

" One  rejoices  to  see.  in  the  obituaries  of  'Ik  Marvel1,  that  this 

capability  is  noted  with  admiration  and  even  witii  envy.      Tin 

is  more  compelling  than  that  oi  Professoi  Norton,  because  ol  lbs 
senior's  and  survivor's  early  and  unquestioned  literary  succi 

Professor  Norton    never  made-   such  successes.      It    might    be   said 

with  plausibility  that  his  retir.K  \  was  .is  much  enforced  as 

taneOUS.      Indeed,  that  might  be  said  ol  Mr.  Mitchell,  too.  tl 
en  1 01  cement  in  his  case  came  from  a  valetudinary  Condition. 

tainly  not  from  failure  oi  any  literary  aspirations  which  he  may 

entertained.     Perhaps  nothing  else  evei  Beized  and  heli 
attention  oi  so  manj  ol  the  candid  youth  of  America  as 'Dream 
Lifi  '  ..nil  tin-  'i  :  a  Bachelor.'     At  any  rate,  tin   s, 

and  the  holding  were  quite  unmistakably  attested.     It  it  were  really 

weak  health    alone  that  induced  the   winner   of   these   si: 

ate  his  victorious  position  instead  ol  trying  toupeat  them, 
ne  might  find  in  the-  abdication  an  abundant  consolatioi 
condition.     To  turn  from  failure  to 'do  chi 

and  si  s  leisure  with  the-  Gi  nd  Columella  la 

thing  :   tO  turn  Pom  signal  success  to  the  same  vocations  and  axo- 
ns is  (piite  another,  ami  immensely  more  exemplary." 
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Mr  Benson's  book  1-  a  study  in  selfish- 
ness. One  Lucia  Grimson,  poor,  discon- 
tented,  but  ambitious,  schemes  deliber- 
ately to  "grab"  the  things  in  life  that  she 
considers  worth  while.  Her  wants  are 
insatiable.  To  quote  her  own  extrava- 
gant language,  "I  want  tlie  Pleiades  to 
wear  in  my  hair;  1  want  to  wear  the  moon 
as  a  pendant  round  my  neck:  I  want  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  to  shine  in  my  girdle;  1  want 
Venus."  By  ingenious  deception,  a  titled 
husband,  wealth,  and  social  standing  are 
secured,  but  these  are  not  enough  Finally, 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  winning  the 
affections  of  her  friend's  husband  is  tried. 
and  this  marks  the  beginning  <<i  the  end 

The  theme  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The 
hook  contains  lew  lovable  or  interesting 
characters  with  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  the  ridiculous  but  whole-souled  Aunt 
Cathie  with  the  queer  dress  and  manners 
of  a  dim  past.  Even  the  goodness  of  the 
wronged  wife  is  of  the  milk-and-water 
variety  and  calls  forth  little  admiration. 

The  end  of  the  story  finds  several  lives 

wrecked  and  Lucia  back  in  the  small  world 

with  its  round  of  monotonous  duties  from 

which  she  had   struggled   so  frantically  to 

escape.     The    outlook    is  hopeless   for  all, 

and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  dreariness  that  the 

reader  closes  the  book   with    the  question 

in  his  mind  if  the  society  life  of  to-day  is 

really  as  bad  as  it  is  painted 
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to    Hearticulture    for   This    Year    .  Illus 

trated.      8vo.     Boston.     Houghton    Mifflin    Co 
cents  net. 

Cole,  William  Morse.  Accounts — Their  Con- 
struction and  Interpretation  for  Business  Men  and 
Students  of  Affairs.  8vo,  pp.  vi  $45.  Boston 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co      $2 

Cradle  of  the  Rose,  The.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.  With  colored  illustra- 
tions. Pp.  320.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  & 
Bros.     S1.50. 

Seldom  does  a  novel  present  a  more  pleas- 
ing combination  of  attractive  binding  and 
inviting  title  than  the  above.  The  char- 
acter of  the  story,  however,  somewhat 
belies  its  smooth-sounding  name,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  political  disturbances  of 
modern  France.  It  concerns  the  attempt 
of  certain  nobles  of  Brittany  to  restore  the 
civil  and  religious  right-  of  their  country. 
The  wife  of  an  English  'it  a 

Breton  by  birth,  is  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Castle  de  Rozkavel 
The  Cradle  of  the  Rose)  was  formerly  her 
home  and  figures  largely  in  the  narrative. 
Lady  Clanvowe's  chief  help  is  derived 
from  a  manly  young  naval  officer,  recently 
retired  for  patriotic  reasons.  Given  a 
beautiful  and  magnetic  woman  and  a  hand- 
some young  lieutenant,  thrown  constantly 
into  each  other'-  ompany  and  bound 
together  by  mutual  hope  and  fears,  and 


complications  are  sure  to  arise  These  arc 
disposed  ''i  artistically,  but  it  is  feared 
not  quite  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  It  is 
a  lost  cause  in  more  senses    than  one.      The 

characteristics  and  traditions  of  the  fisher- 
folk    of    Brittany    are    treated    understand 
ingly.       The    water-color   drawings    are    an 
interesting  feature. 

D"  vihe.   E,   B    Fournier.     NV»    Light  <>n  Immor 

tality.        Illustrated.        limo,       pp        wii    334,       \\u 

York    Longmans,  Green  «.v  Co     Si  75  net, 

Duvtes.    Randall,   and  Hunt.    Cecil.   Selected    .in«l 

Arranged   by      Stories  of  the   English   Artists  from 

Vandyck  to  Turner,  ir>oo   18^1.     Illustrated.    iamo, 

New   York     Duffield    &  Co.     S3. 

Davis,     M      E,    M.      The    Moons    of    Balbauca.       II 

lust  rated.       1  .mho,       pp,        180.      Boston         Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.     $1. 

Deeping,  Warwick,     Mad  Barbara,     Frontispiece. 
i2mo.  pp     J7a,      New  York      Harper    &   Bros.  $1  50. 


.-in,-.!  by  Blllott  A  Fry,  London. 
ANDREW    LANG, 

Whose    "  The  Maid  of  France  "  is  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Dixon.  Clarissa  Janet  and  Her  Dear  Phebe. 
iomo.  pp.  21S  New  York.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Si  postpaid. 

Dudeney.  Mrs.  Henry.  Rachel  Lorian.  i2mo, 
pp.  34^1      New  York     Duffield    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Duffy,  Richard.  An  Adventure  in  Exile.  A  Sen- 
timental Comedy,  nmo,  pp.  359.  New  York.  B. 
\V.  Dodge    &  Co     Si  50. 

Hurley.  Ella  Hamilton.  My  Soldier  Lady  i2mo. 
pp.  228.     Boston     C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.    Si. 25. 

The  fact  that  this  novel  reached  a  second 
edition  within  thirty  days  proves  its  ac- 
ceptability with  novel-readers.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  a  lady 
and  conveying  "big,  satisfying  slices  of 
Kentucky  life"  to  a  friend  who  has  gone 
to  Japan.  Clever,  bright,  and  interesting 
as  it  is.  no  one  can  fail  to  be  refreshed  by 
its  sprightliness  and  clever  description  of 
life  in  the  .South.  Of  course  the  all-neces- 
sary love-motif  is  interwoven  with  a 
graceful  lightness  of  touch  which  is  charm- 
ing. In  a  sense  these  letters  may  be 
taken  as  the  other  half  of  the  correspon- 
dence which  makes  up  "The  Lady  of  the 
Decoration,"  a  highly  successful  book  by 
another  author  published  about  two  years 
ago. 

Flexner.  Abraham.  The  American  College. 
A  Criticism.  i6mo.  New  York  The  Century  Co. 
Si  net. 

This  book  attempts  to  discover  and 
point  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
college  system,  or,  rather,  lack  of  system. 
The    writer    believes    that    the    American 


college,    under    present     arrangements,    is 
seriously     defective     in     both     spirit     and 

method,     College    graduates    are    largely 

superficial    and    immature,    their   education 

having    been    deficient    in    concentration, 

seriousness,  and  thoroughness.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Flexner  declares  that  a  college  degree 
is  won  on  so  limited  an  amount  ol  pro- 
ficiency that  in  a  business  office  ti  would 
cost  the  young  man  his  position.  The 
elective  system  is  chaotic,  it  impoverishes 
by  premature  specialism  and  wastes  energy 
by  aimless  distribution.  Such  is  the  in- 
dictment, and  it  is  made  in  very  severe 
language.  The  college  is  lower  in  its  stand 
ards,  even,  than  the  commercial  world  to 
whom  it  is  alleged  to  have  vielded. 

Mr.  Flexner  is  by  no  means  pleading 
lor  a  return  to  the  old  classical  curriculum. 
The  plea  is  not  for  the  abandonment,  but 
lor  the  completion,  of  modern  tendencies. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  heart  of  the 
university  ought  to  be  the  college.  Mr. 
Flexner  traces  the  difficulty  back  to  the 
relation,  or  the  want  of  proper  relation, 
between  the  college  and  the  secondary 
school.  The  initial  blunder  of  the  college 
is  that  it  unknowingly  "snubs"  elemen- 
tary education.  The  present  elective  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  worked  back  into  the 
secondary  schools.  The  latter  are  still 
on  the  old  classical  basis  which  the  college 
has  forsworn.  Indeed,  "when  Latin 
ceased  to  be  compulsory  in  the  college,  its 
days  in  secondary  education  were  num- 
bered." At  present,  the  secondary  school 
is  largely  a  "cramming-machine."  The 
college,  therefore,  defeats  itself  in  ad- 
vance through  its  narrowly  intellectual- 
istic  admission  machinery.  The  fresh- 
man passes  out  from  a  very  irksome  drill 
into  a  sudden  freedom  of  choice  for  which 
he  has  had  no  preparation. 

This  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 

subject.      Mr.   Flexner  is  iconoclastic,  and 

yet    at    the    same   time  constructive,    and 

his  book  will  find  a  response  in  the  minds 

of  many    who  have  given  careful  thought 

to  the  situation. 

Foley,  D.D..  George  Cadwalader.  Anselm's 
Theory  of  The  Atonement.  The  Bohlen  Lectures, 
1908.  i2mo,  pp.  327.  New  York  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Bastings,  James,  assisted  by  John  A.  Selbie  and 
other  scholars  as  editors.  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
an  \  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  A — Art,  pp.  xxii-goj.  New 
York  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1908.  Cloth,  S7  net. 
Half  morocco,  $9. 

The  increasing  stress  of  modern  life,  de- 
manding the  most  concentrated  employ- 
ment of  time  possible  and  leading  to  in- 
tense specialization  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  has  created  a  demand  for 
specialized  works  of  reference  in  the  pres- 
ent century  of  which  the  past  was  not 
even  prophetic.  This  is  evinced  by  the 
many  great  works  of  this  sort  either  re- 
cently completed  Hike  the  two  great  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Bible)  or  at  present  in  the 
making  (the  Catholic  Cyclopedia  and  the 
Xew  Schaff-Herzog).  And  there  is  room 
and  need  for  all.  The  results  of  modern 
education  are  so  wide  and  so  deep  that  a 
specialized  field  can  hardly  be  so  limited 
as  not  to  require  its  own  chief  work  of 
reference. 

The  work  under  discussion  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  this  last  fact,  and  shows 
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also  how  rapidly  knowledge  develop-.    For. 

altho  "  K  arc  included 

in  its  title,  ex  of  the  first  volume 

shov  irticular  it  be  com- 

tive  religion,  a  department  which  as  a 

distinct  discipline  is  hardly  half  a  century 

old.     It  i-  important  to  note  that  the  new 

worl  Bible  dictionary,  nor  a  dic- 

I  theology.     It  is  both  larger  and 

narrower    than    cither    of    these.      It    evi- 

tly   aims    to    take   in    not    only   all    relig- 

bul  all  sects  of  all  religions  Yet  in 
this  broad  field,  even  with  the  threat  bulk 
to  uhii  h  it  i-  proposed  to  extend  it  -  pa 

clear  that  development  and  history 
of  specifically  Christian  doctrines  may  not 

\  peeled  The  intended  SCOpe  of  the 
work  l-  illustrated  when  it  is  seen  that  ten 
Volumes  are  projected,  that  the  first  vol- 
ume contains  888  closely  printed  royal- 
■f  text,  and  that  if  the  entire 
work  is  continued  on  the  scale  of  Volume  I. 
not  less  than  fourteen  volumes  will  be 
needed  Successive  volumes  are  to  be 
issued  at  intervals  of  about  a  year.  So 
much  for  the  work  in  general. 

In  Volume  I.  the  array  of  contributors 
is  monumental.  While  the  largest  amount 
of  the  material  is  from  English  and  Amer- 
ican sources  the  writers  being  the  most 
eminent  in  their  departments,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Austrian,  Hindu,  Par- 
and  other  scholarship  is  richly  repre- 
sented The  book  is  so  far  international. 
And  the  qualifications  of  the  contributors 
are  what  one  would  expect  under  the  se- 
lection of  the  two  editors.  The  extent  to 
which  specialization  is  carried  out  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  noted  that  the  article 
"Altar"  is  in  fifteen  lections  contributed 
by  eleven  authors,  all  distinguished  in  their 
respective  branches.  The  latest  views 
and  known  facts  may  be  confidently  ex- 
ed  with  such  a  staff  of  contributors  and 
such  a  presentation  of  their  knowledgi 
appears  in  Volume  I. 

In  the  preface  the  editors  modestly  ask 
for   criticism.      One    wishes   one   could    say 
that   it   is  not  called  for.      Hut  examination 
it  the  editing  of  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical dictionaries  does  not  equip  a  man 
for  taking  charge  of  a  reference  book  which 
large   a    field,   unless   the   counsel 
pecially    equipped    advisers    is    taken. 
For  r   i     m  the  in  editing,  allot- 

ment .  and     election  of  writers  for 

i  ular  topii      thai    room   for  criticism 
irded      Pi  »r   example,    when 
levoted   to 
"Aii'  u    ion  of  which  is  ba  al 

n       with     the     more 

io   the  relatively 
unimportant  ami  r<  »pic  of  "Apos- 

tolii  '. portion    and 

ol     p  lew.        Till 

n  not  help  the  (  i  mi  In   ion  that   the 

edit;-  :1.    not    expert 

Wha  when    he    find      that    m 

the     bibli  •;•.•     weak 

point 

•  hile 

many  important   arii.  !■  Allegory, 

Allegorii  al      Inter) 

"Animal  and 

ha      Qi  ■     ummary  and    |  The 

provision  of  the  e  would   1  [to 

an   appreciation   of    th<  the 


worthy  discussion— a  lack  which  is  felt 
throughout  the  work.  The  typography  of 
the  book  and  its  general  make-up  are  ex- 
cellent beyond  criticism. 

BanahAW,    NYvil  O.     Aline  of  the  Grand  Wi 
A  Story  of  Louisiana.      i  zmo.   pp.  491.      New  York: 
Outing  Pub.  Co.     $1.50. 

Hepburn,  A  Barton.  Artificial  Waterways  and 
Commercial  Development,  iimo,  pp.  115.  New 
York     Tile  Macmillan  Co       Si  net 

Hopkins.  Alphonse  A  Profit  ami  Loss  in  Man. 
urao,  pp.  376.     New  York    Punk    &  Wagra 

The  great  movement  toward  Prohibi- 
tion going  on  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  present 
volume,  which  is  written  by  an  enthusiast 
who  has  been  Prohibitionist  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York.  The  work 
is  composed  under  purely  Christian  in- 
spiration and  the  style  is  incisive  and 
1 1  is  full  of  facts,  statistics,  anec- 
dotes, and  illustrations,  and  would  furnish 
quite  a  treasury  of  material  to  Temperance 
or  Prohibition  lecturers,  as  well  as  to 
preachers.  Yet  it  is  extremely  lively  and 
interesting  reading  for  the  home. 

HotcbJcUs,   CI  auncey  C       A  Prisoner  of  tin 
Illustrated.      121110.  pp.  200.     New  York:    John  Mc- 
Iiride  Co. 

I  lough,  Emerson.  54  40  or  Fight,  Illustrated, 
nrao,  pp.  402.     Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Hull.  William  I.  The  Two  Hague  Conferences 
and  their  Contributions  to  International  Law.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-516.      Boston:   Ginn  &  Co. 

llurllmt.  Rev  Jesse  Lyman.  Stories:  of  Our  Naval 
Heroes  Every  Child  Can  Read.  Illustrated,  nmo, 
pp.322.    Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.    75  cents. 

Ilurlbut.  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman  Stories  about  Chil- 
dren of  All  Nations  Every  Child  Can  Read.  Illus- 
trated, lamo,  pp.  2.Hvj.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co.      75  cents 

Johnson.  Owen.  The  Eternal  Bo> — Being  the 
Story  of  the  Prodigious  Hickey.  Illustrated.  121110, 
PP-  335-     New  York     Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     S1.50. 

Jones.  John  P.  India  Its  Life  and  Thought. 
New  York.    The  Maemillan  Co. 

Of  all  Asiatic  countries  India  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting;  for  here  more 
races,  religions,  and  civilizations  have  de- 
veloped, struggled,  and  left  their  deposits 
in  language,  art.  and  the  most  varied  and 
coin]  ilex  human  society.  Those  who, 
wearying  of  superficial  tourists'  books, 
would  study  the  great  underlying  ideas 
out  of  which  the  present  "unrest"  rises, 
and  would  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 


roots  and  order  of  growth,  both  of  the  his- 
toric faith  and  of  the  modern  religious 
movements,  must  read  this  book.  It  is 
not  only  richly  illustrated  and  well  printed. 
but  the  style  is  delightful.  None  but  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  the  land  and  has  re- 
peatedly corrected  and  revised  his  impres- 
sions could  have  written  such  a  work. 
Nevertheless,  thirty  years  of  mature 
perience  in  India  have  taught  the  author 

modesty  and  his  lack  of  dogmatism  makes 
his  text  both  illuminating  and  suggestive. 
He  takes  us  to  the  cities  which  are  typical 
of  each  faith,  outlines  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  each  religion,  and  shows  what 
are  the  particular  problems  of  the  mission- 
aries Evidently  caste  is  the  greatest  of 
discouragements  and  harder  to  overcome 
than  all  other  obstacles.  We  know  of  no 
book  that  sets  forth  at  once  the  theory  and 
the  practise  of  caste  with  thoroughness 
and  scholarly  sympathy.  The  survey  of 
the  old  literatures  and  of  popular  Hindu- 
ism is  ample.  The  pictures  of  home  life 
and  of  the  pall  of  pessimism  which  hangs 
over  all  and  the  phenomena  of  Islam  are 
finely  given.  The  survey  and  discussion 
of  modern  religious  movements  closes  with 
an  inspiring  chapter  on  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  India,  a  good  index  com- 
pleting all.  This  is  the  book  on  twentieth- 
century  India. 

Klngaley,    Florence   Morse.     And  So  They   V 
Married       Illustrated.      i6mo,  pp.    148.      New  York: 
Dodd.  Mead   A  Co.     Si. 

Lang,  Andrew.  The  Maid  of  France.  Being  the 
Story  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  8vo, 
pp.  379.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $3.50. 

On  April  18  of  last  year,  by  the  decree  of 
Pope  Pius  X.,  the  shepherd  girl  of  Domremy. 
the  deliverer  of  Orleans,  the  martyr  of 
Rouen,  known  in  history  as  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
was  beatified,  or  given  the  title  of  /. 
blest.  Her  honors,  such  as  they 
have  been  a  long  time  in  coming,  and  it  is 
whispered  that,  in  this  particular,  the 
decree  c;  the  pope  was  published  in  order 
to  show  that  the  power  of  the  Vatican  still 
prevailed    in    I  The    statue    in    the 

(Continued  on  page  jS8) 
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On  th  '    looking  up,  Is  Edmund  Gosse;  behind  hin   '  beside  whom  alts  Arthur 

Ainger  of  Eton.     The  owner  ol  thecal    \   G   Benson,  author  of  M  The  Upton  Letters,'' is  standing 
■     heels, 
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.  even  th<  hare  •  '   whal    they 

tuced.  The  point  has  perhaps  been 
reached  when  we  might  seek  protection 
from  the  Barbizonians;  certainly  to  rid 
ourselves  of  false  Millets  and  Corots  and 
others  whose  insidious  presence  has  given 
rise  to  grave  distrust.  We  can  not  per- 
haps have  too  many  su<  •  this  one 
of  Mr.  La  Parge'  who  discusses  them  with 
sympathy  as  well  as  with  critit 

One  name  is  recovered  for  us  from  an 
oblivion,  strengthened  in  our  cases  by  our 
distance  from  his  native  scene  We  learn 
of  Theodore  Chasseriau,  who.  not  as  much 
of  a  radical  as  Delacroix,  seemed  to  grasp 
the  best,  of  both  classical  and  romantic 
schools,  then  in  tierce  opposition.  Beyond 
this  even,  he  seemed  to  embody  a  prophetic 
sign  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  of  the  later 
Millet.  His  paintings,  and  the  few  draw- 
ings one  occasionally  sees,  says  Mr.  La 
Farge,  "keep  to  a  certain  vein  of  academi- 
cal classical  refinement  and  attention  to 
some  side  of  what  is  called  drawing,  but 
they  are  animated  by  a  certain  poetic  vein 
of  imagination  which  was  kindled  by  Dela- 
croix, and  here  and  there,  in  certain  ar- 
rangements, in  certain  figures,  in  a  tendency 
to  some  simplifications,  one  can  see  the 
future  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  some- 
thing also  of  the  Millet  who  was  to  come." 

The  others,  who  are  better  known,  are 
treated  with  an  adequate  fulness.  Dela- 
croix, quite  naturally  with  a  painter  of 
Mr.  La  Farge's  preferences,  excites  his 
deepest  admiration,  tho  after  him  Mil- 
let and  Corot  are  ranged  as  the  higher 
peaks  in  this  imposing  range.  The  volume 
is  fitted  out  with  numerous  illustrations, 
happily,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  from 
examples  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
thus  afford  an  added  cause  for  gratification 
beyond  the  mere  statement  that  to  appre- 
ciate adequately  this  famous  group  of 
Frenchmen  one  must  seek  for  them  in  thi^ 
alien  soil. 


NEARLY  RESIGNED 
But  Held  Position  on  Grape-Nuts 


An  Oklahoma  woman  was  saved  from  loss 
of  health  and  position  by  change  to  right 
food.     She  says  : 

The  Spring"  of  1904  found  me  almost  a 
nervous  wreck  from  the  use  of  improper 
food.  I  could  not  sleep  nor  eal  anything 
but  what  it  seemed  that  my  stomach  was 
on  fire. 

"I  had  the  best  medical  advice  I  could 
get,  but  medicine  did  not  reach  my  trouble. 
I  was  growing  worse  all  the  time  until  J  was 
about  to  resign  my  position,  a  thing  I  could 
not  afford  to  do. 

"A  friend  brought  me  a  pkg,  of  that  won- 
derful food,  Grape-Nuts,  and  asked  if  I  had 
ever  tried  it.  I  told  her  no.  1  had  no  faith 
in  it,  but  to  please  her  I  promised  to  use 
the  package  before  I  decided  what  it  would 
do  for  me. 

"  I  ate  nothing  but  ( rrape-Nute  and  cream 
three  times  a  day  and  that  awful  burning 
in  my  stomach  disappeared.  1  was  able  to 
continue  at  my  work  and  gained  26  lbs.  in 
three  months!  So  I  owe  my  health  and 
position  to  Grape-Nuts. 

Name  given  bv  Poetum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  '-The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  "NATIONAL" 

Spring  and  Summer   Style    Book 

Free  on  Request 


TO  give  you  some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the 
"NATIONAL"    to-day,  let  us  tell  you  that 
this  edition  of  the  "  NATIONAL"  Style  Hook 
will    go    to    over    Two     Million     American    Women. 

The  "NATIONAL"  for  twenty  one  years  has  been 
devoted  to  one  idea  —  to  supply  all  the  women  of 
America  with  really  fashionable  clothes  at  fair  prices. 
Have  we  succeeded?  Our  success,  of  course,  must  be 
judged  by  the  result.  Well— To-day  the  "  NATIONAL" 
sells  more  Ladies'  Garments  than  any  other  establish- 
ment of  any  kind  in  the  Whole  World. 

And  we  say  that  in  no  city  in  all  America  is  there  a 
line  of  Dresses  or  Waists  or  Skirts  as  complete  and  uni- 
formly attractive  as  this  Style  Book  shows. 

Isn't  this  all  filled  with   meaning   for  YOU?      Isn't  it 
even  an  OPPORTUNITY?      We  ask   permission  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL"  Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  to  you  FREE.     And  we  can  find  you  Two  Million 
American  Women  who  will  tell  you  that  this  Style  Book  is 
to  them  the  most  fascinating,  the   most   practical  and   com 
plete  Book  of  Fashions  ever  published. 

"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 


Made-to-Measure 
New  York  Styles 


$7-50  to  $35 


Expressage 
Prepaid 


Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  and  Samples — FREE 

First  of  all.  the  "  NATIONAL"  Style  Book  (sent  free)  contains  Fashion  Plates  showing  New  York's. 
Suits  and  Skirts  for  Spring  and  Summer.  And  you  can  have  any  of  these  Suits  Made  to  Your  Meastlrein 
your  own  choice  of  over  400  New  Materials.  And  Twenty-One  Years'  experience  in  fitting  and  pleasing 
over  half  a.  million  American  Women  makes  it  certain  that  the  suit  we  make  you  will  fit  you  and  please  you. 
perfectly.     You  take  no  risk- each  "  NATIONAL"  suit  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

"NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Apparel 

This  complete  "  NATIONAL"  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  also  beauti- 
fully illustrates  all  the  following  Ready-Made  (iarments— 

Millinery  Silk  Dresses      Petticoats     Corsets        Waists        Jackets 

Coats       Lingerie  Dresses  Hosiery        Skirts  Kimonos 

Muslin  Underwear  Knit  Underwear  Tub  Suits 

Boys'  Clothing  Misses',  Girls'  and  Infants'  Wear        ' 

Write  for  the  FREE  "NATIONAL"  Style 

A    Book.    If  you  wish  samples,  state  the  colors 
you    prefer  -   samples  are   >ent   gladly,  but 
only  when  asked  for. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment' 
in  the  World 
Mail  orders  only.    No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 

■* 


French-German-  Spanish  -  Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Rest  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly,  or  quickly,  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day;  tor  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educators. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 
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KODAK 

TELLS   THE   STORY 


Of  every  world  event — whether  it  is  a  peaceful  cruise  of  a  great 
navy  around  the  globe,  a  war  that  changes  the  map  of  continents, 
a  devastating  earthquake,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  president,  you 
now  have  the  photographic  story  quickly  and  accurately  told  in 
the  illustrated  press. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Kodak,  the  lightness  and  reliability  of 
Kodak  film  and  the  convenience  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  have 
made  this  possible. 

The  Kodak  System,  means  the  absolute  elimination  of  the 
dark-room,  from  every  step  of  the  work  —  loading,  unloading, 
developing  are  "all-by-daylight."  It  means  perfect  simplicity 
and  what  is  even  more  important — best  results. 

KODAKS,  S5.00  to  SI 00.00. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


Ask  your  deaitr  >■>■  ■  ritt  n\  to  futyo 


i  list  for  taring  cat  fun  ready. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR   SQUAB 

K«'iuirni«  t.000  nun  feel  of  factor!  ■paoa  to  meat  the     M  ,  .  „■ 
Niagara  (flip.  Hen-I  15  ota.  for     JJSm.    .? 
■lagan  CB»C«  ,1M  w«.»n7  PlaaaJbT. ntj.  |  J!,."*  _ 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


'II'  to 


9,059-Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Sini|i  foi  < .11  r  free 

■  1   win.  h  telli 
lueezed  from 

•  ien  in. iv 

■    •  "ur  profit  booklet  dealt  \\ ith 
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09  BOOK  FREE 


Writ*   for  our  handaoma  1IMMI 
Frci'  lloqk,  lallini  h»w  i„  maki 

Iimnry     brrrdinf      flqlmbr  \\  | 

llr»t  ,      the      ,.rninnt..r- 
Clnth-boand     book     m.w     !IO:l 
i    .        in  lllai      II'h  «;rriit 
ri.innnil  ROCK  HQliB  00.,  16.  II,,.. rd  bir..t,  Melroi.,  II... 


PIC  DPC  MOTOR  BOATS 
lILnUL  AND  MOTORS 

"Always   Dependable" 


fa  no 

■ 
•when   It   involves  onlv   I 

SYSTEM.  Dtpt.  41  B.   151    153  W.ba.h    A-«na«.  Chic.,. 


»»       PIERCE  ENGINE  CO. 
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Mardrn,  Orison  Swett.  Peace.  Power,  and  Plenty 
Frontispiece.  lamo,  pp.  323.  New  York  Thomas 
V.  Crowcll    &  Co.      $1  net. 

Moody.  William  Vaughn.  The  Faith  Healer.  A 
Play  in  Four  Acts  umo,  pp.  160.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

Ober,  Frederick  A  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Illus- 
trated, umo,  pp.  303.  New  York  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1  net. 

Oreutt,    William    Dana.      The   Spell.      Illustrated. 
1  imo,  pp.  351.      New   York-    Harper   &  Bros.    $1.50. 
Osborne.    William    Hamilton.     The    Red    Mouse 
New  York      Dodd,  Mead    ft  Co.     $1.50. 

"In  the  midst  of  it  there  sprang  a  red 
mouse  from  her  mouth."  The  meaning 
of  the  strange  title  of  this  novel  is  hinted 
at  in  the  above  passage  from  "Faust" 
which  lias  reference  to  diabolical  possession. 
The  title  of  the  hook  is  surely  sufficiently 
striking  to  invite  a  reading. 

A  dissolute  New-Yorker,  his  wealth v 
wife  whose  riches  prove  her  husband's  un- 
doing, a  man  trying  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
political  preferment  while  the  woman  he 
loves  tempts  him  to  reach  the  top  at  what- 
ever cost  this  quartet  form  the  principal 
actors  in  a  rather  highly  colored  drama  of 
modern  life.  Being  average  men  and  wom- 
en, their  lives  are  governed  by  complex 
motives,  and  the  reader  who  attempts  to 
define  a  eertain  course  of  action  in  rela- 
tion to  any  one  of  them  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Thus  the  prosecutor  of 
the  pleas  is  not  so  great  a  reformer  that 
he  is  above  bribery,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 


MARGARE  I    H  ANN  IS, 

Author  el  '•  The  Emancipation  of  Misi  Susanna.  " 


is  Lawrence  Challoner  so  depraved  as  to 
have  lost  the  lasl  shred  <>f  manhood      it. 
"-^        ■.. .id,  the  book  is  full  of  surpi 

The    general    verdict     will    doubt  lc 
that    it    docs   not    contain    a   dull    page  and, 
regarded   merely  as  a  means  of  recreation. 

fulfils    its    mi    ion    to   the   letter      Those 
who  desire   the   up-to-date  in   the   fiction 

line  will  not  be  disappointed  in  "The  Red 

Moll    C    " 


iv.iIhkI \ .    [oaephine   Pn 
Little     I'-i'i       HI'1  '•  PP      i'< 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Sno. 

IMilllixitlx.    Iv.len       Thl  umo, 

York    The  liacmitlan  Co     Si. 50. 


Iced  i"  mention  Ths  Litxrasy  Dioest  nrhen  writing  to  idTwtljeri. 
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Prejer.  David  C.  The  Art  oi  the  Netherland 
Galleries  Being  a  Histor>  «>i  the  Dutch  School  of 
Painting.  Illuminated  and  Demonstrated  by  Critical 
Descriptions  ol  the  Great  Paintings  in  the  Man) 
Galleries.  Illustrated,  ramo,  pp.  jcv  ;;».  Bos 
ton    L.  C.  Page   &  Co 

_  Buskin,     J.i    a.      Selections    from    the    Works    of. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  byChaunce) 
B.  Tinker.  Ph  1'.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  \i\  328. 
Boston      Hoi  50  cents  net. 

Sehura,  I,  Reminiscences  of.  Vol.  III.  Edited, 
with  a  Continuation,  t>\  Frederic  Bancroft  and 
William  A.  Dunning.  8vo,  pp.  486.  New  York 
The  McClur. 

The  present  and  last  volume  of  (.'ail 
Schurz's    autobiography     begins    with     a 

description   oi    th<  >J    Gettysburg, 

in  which  he  took  part  a-  major-general  of 
cavalry.  There  are  many  peculiarly  ex- 
citing and  affecting  incidents  related  in 
connection  with  this  and  the  subsequent 
struggleat  Chattanooga.  Allot"  Mr.  Schurz's 
military  experiences  are  illustrated  with 
many  potraits  and  views.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is 
the  author's  account  of  his  travels  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  special  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  President  to  inquire  into  conditions 
in  which  the  war  had  left  the  States  of  the 
Secession.  His  impressions  of  the  negro's 
capacity  for  free  labor  have  since  been 
verified  by  experience.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  lively  and  picturesque  style  in*  descri- 
bing what  he  saw,  we  quote  the  following 
from  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Charleston. 

"There  was  not  a  human  being  visible 
on  the  wharf.  The  warehouses  seemed 
to  be  completely  deserted.  There  was  no 
wall  and  no  roof  that  did  not  bear  eloquent 
marks  of  having  been  under  the  fire  of 
siege-guns.  I  was  informed  that  when  our 
troops  first  entered  the  city,  the  wharf 
region  was  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant 
weed,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large 
swamp.  Since  then  it  had  been  cleared 
up,  but  in  many  places  the  weed  insisted 


NEW  IDEA 
Helped  Wis.  Couple. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  stick  too  closely  to  old 
notions  of  things.  New  ideas  often  lead  to 
better  health,  success  and  happiness. 

A  Wis.  couple  examined  an  idea  new  to 
them  and  stepped  up  several  rounds  on  the 
health  ladder.     The  husband  writes  : 

"  Several  years  ago  we  suffered  from  coffee 
drinking,  were  sleepless,  nervous,  sallow, 
weak,  and  irritable  My  wife  and  1  both 
loved  coffee  and  thought  it  was  a  bracer." 

(delusion). 

"Finally,  after  years  of  suffering,  we 
read  of  Postum  and  the  harnifulness  of  cof- 
fee, and  believing  that  to  grow,  we  should 
give  some  attention  to  new  ideas,  we  decided 
to  test  Postum. 

"  When  we  made  it  right  we  liked  it  and 
were  relieved  of  ills  caused  by  coffee.  Our 
friends  noticed  the  change — fresher  skin, 
sturdier  nerves,  better  temper,  etc. 

"These  changes  were  not  sudden,  but 
relief  increased  as  we  continued  to  drink 
and  enjoy  Postum,  and  we  lost  the  desire 
for  coffee. 

"Man}r  of  our  friends  did  not  like  Postum 
at  first,  because  they  did  not  make  it  right. 
But  when  they  boiled  Postum  according  to 
directions  on  pkg.,  until  it  was  dark  and 
rich  they  liked  it  better  than  coffee  and 
were  benefited  by  the  change."  "There's 
a  reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


*onicttc 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


The  Curve  of  the   Gillette 
makes  the  Angle  for  Shaving 


\\  riTH  any  razor  but 

*  *  the  Gillette, 
whether  old  style  or 
"safety,"  the  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  the  correct  angle 
when  the  blade-edge  comes 
in  contact  with  the  face. 

The  movement  of  arm 
and  wrist  is  variable.  The 
face  presents  di ffe rent 
curves  and  surfaces.  The 
angle  changes  with  every 
stroke. 

The  Gillette,  by  reason 
of  its  construction,  obviates 
this  difficultv — and  it  is  the 


only  razor  in  the  world 
that  does. 

Whatever  the  contour  of 
the  face — whatever  the  sur- 
face— with    the    handle    in 

shaving  position  the  edge  is  at  the 
proper  angle  for  shaving.  You 
cannot  go  wrong :  you  cannot  cut 
your  face. 

The  Gillette  makes  shaving 
easy.  No  dropping,  no  honing. 
It  insures  a  clean,  satisfying  shave 
no  matter  how  tough  the  beard 
or  tender  the  skin. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gil- 
lette ;   no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 

It  is  the  only  razor  that  can  be 
adjusted  for  a  light  or  close  shave. 

Standard  set,  $5.00.  On  sale 
everywhere. 


Canadian  Office  GILLETTE     SALES     CO.    Xew  York,  Times  Bldg. 

63  St.  Alexander  St  ,  Montreal  «_«««.     -._•-  „  Chicago, 

London  Office  540  Kimball  Building,  Boston  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

17  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C.         Factories:    Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Gillette  &**y 


Witt's  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 

The  most  Satisfactory  Can  there  is 

One-piece  lid— fits  over  outside  edge— no  rain  gets  in— can. 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands— riveted-no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  all  around  can— greatest  strength. 
One-piece  body— wo  -wooden  strips-  no  angle  irons. 
One-piece  bottom— no  soldered  hole  to  give  way— rim  only- 
rests  on  floor.     Every  can  tested  to  hold  irater. 
Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.    Known  by  the  yellow- 
label  "  Witt's."    None  genuine  without  it. 
If  your  dealer  hasn"t  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll   eventually  buy  Witt's.    Write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied  now.    Address  Dept  K. 

The    Witt    Cornice    Co.,    2118-2124    Winchtll  Avenoe,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Jabalpur.  Central  Provinces,  India,  July  31,  H08. 
Dear  Mr.  Stein  way  > 

1  am  having  a  photograph  forwarded  to  you  which  I  believe  will  prove  of  interest 
!>■  yourself  and  other  members  of  your  firm.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  Steinway  Piano  on  the 
move  in  Central  India. 

I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  your  beautiful  drawing-ropm  Grands,  and  for 
tin-  last  fourteen  years  it  has  been  the  greatest  joy  to  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  India.  It 
was  with  us  some  years  in  Bombay  (a  warm,  moist  climate),  ami  then  came  with  us  here  to 
a  very  hot  summer  climate  (114°  in  the  shade),  and  in  the  winter  one  below  freezing. 

We  have  now  been  transferred  to  Madras,  and  I  am  here  attending  to  the  despatch  of 
<.m  properties.  The  first  article  to  be  packed  and  attended  to  was  my  cherished  piano,  ami  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  this  picture  of  the  first  stage  in  the  long  journey  to 
Madra       1,500  miles),  as  it  left  our  bungalow  in  the  charge  of  an  elephant. 

For  musical  and  mechanical  perfection  I  think,  the  Steinway  is  unequalled,  and  when 
my  soldier  husband  has  completed  his  service  we  mean  to  take  our  treasure  home  to  England 
with  us.  It  v\ ill  emerge  as  good  as  new  after  a  short  spell  in  the  hands  of  your  London 
branch,  and  v\e  shall  both  be  glad  to  keep  our  old  friend,  as  the  soundboard  and  other 
important  parts  are  quite  perfect  in  spite  of  climatic  changes  and  wanderings.      Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

LOUISE   \I.   SMITH 
(Wife  of  Colonel  Stanley  Smith,  R.  A..  British  Service) 


Suinivay  Pianos  can  be  bought  of  any  Steinivay  dealer  at  Neiu   York-  prices,  with  cost  of  trans- 
portation added.      Illustrated  catalogue  and  prices  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

s  I  ll\U   \Y  MAIL,  107  and  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Why  Pay  Any  Dealer  $18? 


W  S  -\)  1 1>  i  n  r.  tup  i  M-  Motion! 
r'»'l>  to  fa-li-n  nn<l  Itaio  ill 
I 


INTERNATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 
3)9  Edwin  St., Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


the:  best  w/\y 

the  use  or  the  INDIVIDUAL 
COMflUNION  SERVICE  has  in. 
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E    INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 
1701-1703  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia 


AddresH  Depl    n 


"He  ha,d  sma.ll  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  boughha, goose  bo  ride  on?Bon'H*&ke 
ordinary  so&ps      -^S^- 


)M 


OPER 


is  SAPG  LI  O  *- 

'Try  &  c*ke  ofih^nd  be  convinced. 


upon   growing   up  again    with   irresistible 

vigor.  Nothing  could  t>e  more  desolate  and 
melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the 
lower  pari  of  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  harbor.  Altho  the  military  au- 
thorities had  caused  the  streets  to  be 
'policed'  a-  well  as  possible,  abundant 
grass  had  still  grown  up  between  the  pa- 
ving-stones. The  first  living  object  that 
struck  my  view  when  making  my  way  to 
the  hotel  was  a  dilapidated  United  State 
cavalry    horse    bearing    the    mark    I.    C 

inspected  and  condemned- -now  peaceably 
browsing    on    the    grass    in    a    Charleston 

Meet.  A  few  cows  were  feeding  in  a 
vacant  lot  near  by.  surrounded  by  build- 
ings   gashed    and    shattered    by   shell    and 

"lid  shot.  The  crests  of  the  roofs  and 
the  chimneys  were  covered  with  turkey 
buzzards  who  evidently  felt  at  home,  and 
who  from  time  to  time  lazily  flapped  their 
wings  and  stretched  forth  their  hideous 
necks." 

His  multifarious  talents  were  exhibited 
in  hi  U .  ■  t  is  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  brought 
him  in  contact  with  all  the  leading  men  <>t 
the  day  (1865-66).  This  brilliant  chapter 
in  his  life  is  illustrated  with  many  por- 
traits. 

The  political  career  of  Carl  Schurz.  on 
which  he  started  as  United  States  Senator 
for  Missouri,  is  not  included  in  the  original 
"Reminiscences."  The  last  thirty  years  of 
his  public  life  are.  however,  ably  and  clearly 
treated  by  the  two  editors  whose  namr 
are  on  the  title-page. 

There  is  always  a  charm  in  a  narrative 
related  in  the  first  person  singular.  The 
first  English  novel,  that  of  Richardson,  was 
a  series  of  letters  in  which  the  writer  de- 
tails immediate  personal  experiences.  The 
present  work  is  the  narrative  by  an  eminent 
German-American  of  what  he  did  and  saw  a 
an  important  and  active  participator  in  the 
most  momentous  crisis  of  United  States  his- 
torv.  The  work  is  well  and  sometimes 
brilliantly  written  by  one  whose  sense  of 
point    and   proportion  as  a   newspaper  man 

or  journalist,  has  done  him  good    < 
producing  a    work    which    is    as   entertain- 
ing as  it   is  historically  valuable 

Shakosppure.  An  Evening  vvitli  An  BnteftSSB- 
mi'iit  of  Readings,  Tableaux,  and  Songs  s<-t  to  thi- 
ol,1  Tunes  Arranged  bj  T.  Maakeu  Hardy.  II 
lustrated        tamo,    pp.    tifl       New    York:     DufficM 

Shakespeare,  The  Old  Spelling  Edited  by  V  J. 
Pumivall  and  the  late  W  G  Goswell-Stone.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  The  Tempest.  New  York 
Duffield   ft  Co      - 

Singleton,     Esther       Switzerland        [Uuessa 
New  York     Do  I  I    Mi  id   &  Co,     $i  oo. 

Those  who  have  kepi  in  touch  with  Uis, 

Singleton's  previous  volume-  i>t   travel  wiJI 

welcome  the  latest  addition  to  tin.  v.ihi 

able     eries       These   works   have  an  acU 

tage  over  the  ordinary  books  of  travel 

thai    the  material  is  gathered   from  nuniei 

ous  and  widely  different  sources.  Thus 
the  reader  see  the  country  <>r  city  in  que 
tion  not  only  from  the  viewpoinl  of  the 
traveler,  but  from  thai  ol  the  artist  and 
author  as  well.  The  presenl  volumi 
enriched  by  such  name  a  Ruskin,  Hugo, 
and  Goethe.  Two  chapters  are  contrib- 
uted by  the  compiler.  The  history  of  the 
country,  a  sketch  ol  its  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent   race,  and   a  detailed  description 

,,|    it-   snOW-capped    peaks   arc-  each    treated 

in   turn      The-  experiences   of  well-known 

travelers    in    Alpine    climbing    are    hen-    ic- 
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corded  with  thrilling  accounts  «>i'  escapes 
ami  fatalities.  The  Pirsl  Ascenl  >>t'  the 
Matterhorn  and  the  familiar,  bul  ever  new 
story  of  the  Hospice  oi  Si  Bernard  arc 
worthy  of  note  Probably  tu>  other  coun- 
try has  been  written  up  with  more  enthu- 
siastic interest  than  Switzerland,  and  the 
names  Chamouni,  Jungfrau,  and  Mont 
Blanc  never  lose  their  charm.  The  beau- 
tiful and  copious  illustrations  add  greatly 
to  the  descriptive  matter.  The  hook  is 
both  a  good  guide  for  the  tourist  and  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  less  fortunate 
at-home. 

Spurzhelm,    J.    A.      Phrenoli 
Philadelphia:    J.  H.  Lippincott  Co      S; 

So  many  new  ideas  on  mental  and 
psychical  subjects  have  sprung  up  since 
Dr.  Spurzheim  propounded  his  craniological 
and  psychical  theories  nearly  a  century  ago 
that  phrenology  has  almost  become  a  lost 
or  forgotten  science.  His  principles  are. 
however,  enshrined  in  this,  the  magnum 
opus  of  its  originator,  which  is  edited  with 
an  introduction  by  Cyrus  Elder,  in  the 
hope,  as  he  states,  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers 
to   Spurzheim's   speculations. 

symoiids,     Margaret     (Mrs.     W      W.     Vaughan). 

Days  Spent  on  a  Doge's  Farm.     Pp    288.     New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $2.50. 

It  is  a  forgotten  corner  of  Northern 
Italv  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean  Hills 
to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  in  "Days 
Spent  on  a  Doge's  Farm " — an  undis- 
covered country  as  far  as  the  average  tour- 
ist is  concerned.  But  altho  outside  the 
beaten  track  of  travel,  it  has  not  passed 
^unnoticed  by  a  few  great  travelers,  for 
this  sleepy  country  inspired  the  Georgics  of 
Vergil,  was  loved  of  Shelley,  and  became 
the  last  home  of  Petrarch. 

This  volume  does  not  claim  to  be  a  guide- 
book, but  is  rather  a  series  of  informal  talks 
gathered  largely  from  diary  jottings  con- 
cerning the  writer's  personal  impressions 
•of  people  and  places.  Bird  and  flower 
notes,  accounts  of  lonely  drives  over  the 
interminable  plain,  harvest  days  on  the 
Doge's  Farm,  strolls  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige,  and  wonderful  trips  to  neighboring 
ruins — all  these  are  written  up  in  a  happy 
manner. 

The  storv  of  the  Farm  includes,  of  neces- 
sity, its  once  celebrated  mistress,  the  late 
Countess  Pisani,  and  the  entire  book  is 
stamped  with  the  strong  personality  of 
that  autocratic  lady.  "Like  a  rare  jewel 
set  in  a  single  band  of  iron,  she  stands  alone 
in  memory."  Bringing  to  her  husband's 
heavilv  mortgaged,  badly  managed  estate 
a  good  bit  of  English  energy  and  common 
sense,  she  succeeded  in  transforming  it  into 
one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  North- 
ern Italy,  literally  causing  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Her  garden  ex- 
periences are  suggestive  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden." 

The  present  edition  is  a  successor  to 
that  published  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
text  is  supplemented  with  sketches  by  the 
authoress  and  a  generous  supply  of  pho- 
tographs. 

Townsend,  Edward  W.  The  Climbing  Courvatels. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50  postpaid. 


A     TEXAS    FRUIT   FARM 
FOR    $1.00  A    DAY 

And  8   Per   Cent   Interest   Paid    You  On 
Every   Installment 


Mow  can  we  afford  to  sell  you  a  $41-'  tract 
of  fruit  land  for  $40  down  and  $.?i  a  month  and 
pay  you  8",'  interest  for  every 
$40  Down  penny  of  your  installments  ? 
$31  a  Month  Simply  because  we  know  this 
"  El  Chapote  "  land  is  earning 
and  will  earn  far  more  than  io','  of  its  cost. 
It  will  earn  for  us  until  your  payments  are 
complete  and  the  deed  in  your  hands.  Then 
it  will  earn  for  you.  It  will  earn  for  us  by  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  surrounding  land, 
due  to  the  improvements  we  are  putting  on 
it.  It  will  earn  for  you,  both  by  the  increase 
in  value  and  by  the  actual  profits  you  can 
take  from  it, 

A  large  family  can  be  supported  comforta- 
bly on  one  ten-acre  tract.  And  please  re- 
member that  we  do 
One   10-Acre  Tract  not  ask  for  one  pen- 

Will  Support  a  Family  ny  of  your  money 
until  we  have 
proved  this  in  such  a  way  that  no  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  it.  We  must  prove  to  you 
that  this  land  will  earn  an  average  of  $220  per 
acre  in  figs,  $360  in  grape  fruit,  $400  in  oranges. 
We  must  prove  to  you  that  it  will  earn  an 
average  of  $313  per  acre  in  Bermuda  onions, 
$450  in  strawberries,  $350  to  $850  in  garden 
truck.  Then  we  must  prove 
A  Railroad  to  you  with  definite  figures — 
to  Your  Door  not  mere  claims — the  particu- 
lar advantages  of  the  "El 
Chapote"  region  in  regard  to  shipping  facili- 
ties. We  must  show  you  how  the  St.  L.,  B.  & 
M.  R.  R.  comes  right  through  the  center  of  our 
tract. — with  a  straight  trunk  line  ready  to 
carry  your  produce  to  the  great  markets  in  the 
north. 

And  not  until  you  yourself  are  fully  and 
completely  convinced  of  all  these  things  will 
we  expect  you  to  even  so  much  as  look  up 
our  references. 

And  even  when  we  have  convinced  you  of 
them,  and  when  you  have  written  to  our 
references  and  found  that  we  are  a  reputable 
concern,  even  then  you  will  not  make  your 
payments  directly  to  us.  You  will  deposit 
them  with  a  strong  bank  of  Chicago,  whose 
capital,  surplus  and  deposits  are  $21,951,161, 
and  whose  cashier  will  look  after  your  interests. 

This  bank  will  hold  the  deed  to  your  land 
in  trust  for  you  until  your  payments  are  com- 
pleted. The  very 
A  Strong  Chicago  Bank  day  your  first  de- 
Safeguards  Your  Interests  posit  of  $40  is  re- 
ceived, the  deed  will 
be  executed  and  placed  in  the  bank.  It  will 
pass  entirely  out  of  our  hands.  It  will 
be  no  more  ours  than  if  you  had  completed 


the  payments  and  had  it  in  your  own  hands. 
It  will  be  yours — held  in  trust  for  you  until 
you  have  made  12  payments  of  $31.00  each. 
And  think  of  it — all  this  time,  without  moving 
from  your  present  location,  you  will  be  earn- 
ing money  from  your  fruit  farm.  You  will  be 
earning  8% — the  full  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Texas,  from  every  penny  that  you  put  into 
the  bank.  That  is  almost  three  times  as  much 
as  you  can  earn  from  ordinary  bank  deposits. 

So  you  see  this  is  an  oppor- 
An  Offer  Never  tunity  for  saving,  such  as 
Made  Before         has  never  been  offered  you 

before  in  your  whole  life. 
<  Hher  men  have  sold  farm  tracts  on  install- 
ments— but  none  have  ever  offered  to  pay  8% 
interest  on  the  installments  from  the  dale 
they  were  received.  With  an  opportunity 
like  this  before  you,  how  can  you  afford  to  go 
on  putting  your  money  in  the  bank  at  3%  or 
4%  interest  ?  How  can  you  afford  to  go  on 
spending  on  pleasures  or  luxuries,  the  dollar 
per  day  that  would  make  you  independent  for 
life — that  would  give  you  a  farm  of  your  own, 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
sections  of  the  greatest  fruit-bearing  country 
in  the  world  ? 

This  is  your  time  to  turn  impulse  into  action 
— to  bring  true  your  dreams — to  become  an 
independent  land  owner. 

But  you  must  not  delay.  We  had  only  171 
of  these  10-acre  tracts  when  this  ad  was 
planned  and  20  of  them  were  sold  before  a 
line  was  published.  We  should  dispose  of  the 
other  151  this  month. 

In  order  to  encourage  immediate  action  we 

offer  with  each  10-acre  plot 
A  Building  Site  sold  through  the  advertis- 
in  Town  Free      ing  of  this  month — one  lot 

in  the  townsite  of  "  El 
Chapote  "  FREE.  The  town  is  on  the  R.  R. 
in  the  center  of  our  tract. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  be 
rushed  in  your  final  decision.  It  means  simply 
that  you  must  hurry  your  inquiry. 


Special  Free  Townsite  Coupon* 

Texas  Coast  Development  Co. 

tNot  Inc.) 
153  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 

With  the  understanding  that  if  I  finally  deride  to  purehase 
one  of  your  ten  acre  fruit  farms  in  Texas,  the  use  of  this  coupon 
>h:il!  entitle  me  to  a  free  townsite  plot  in  Kl  Chapote,  please 
send  me  full  particulars  of  your  offer  and  your  figured  proof  of 
what  this  land  can  earn. 


Name 

Address 


HE  BEST  LIGHTAWHE  BEST  LIGHTllTRY  ITYOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


ABSOLUTELY  safe 
—  Is  very  brilliant, 
powerful  and  steady. 
— One  burner  gives 
more  light  than  six 
16-candle  power  elec- 
triclight  bulbs — more  \ 
economical  than  kero- 
sene.  Each  lamp  is  a 
in  lniature  light  works. 


FULLY    GUARANTEED. 

OVER  200  STYLES. 

Agents  wanted. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Write  today. 

tiii: 

BEST  I  M.ll  I   CO. 

93  E.  5tb  St. 
«  a n to ii,  O. 


It   not    satistactory,     re1 

questions  asked.      Dau 

Tup    Duplicator      is    tl 

years'    experience,  an 

dor^ed     by     thousan 


The  Felix  P.  I> 


rn    it   and    no 
Improved  lip 

the    result    of  25 

Ftnd  is  used  and  en 

lands      of    business 

riduals.       100  eopiee 

rom  pen-written  and  60  eopiee  from 

typewritten  original— Clear,  Clean, 

Perfect.         Complete     Pni-licator. 

Cap  s.7.e  (prints    8*     dJC    f\f\ 

X  13  in.).     Price  *P«J.VU 

DnnlieatorCo.,nansBldg.    Ill  l..hn  St.,  New  York 


Direct  to  \b\i" 


We  have  more  than  100.000  sat  letted  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities.  . 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  16  to 
§40  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

ilrectfrom  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  baa 
l  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no^ 
Isle    You  save  all  dealers' profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  525 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customer!,  J 

Kalamaieo  Steve  Company,  Mire.,  Kalamaioo,  Mich  \ 

Oar  patent  oran  thermometer  makes  baking 
sod  roasting  easy. 
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PHE  artistic  rendering  of  any  piece  of  music  is  always  necessary 
-*•  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  beauty.  A  faulty  interpretation  mars 
the  harmonic  effect  and  often  takes  away  the  very  soul  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  one  instrument  which,  to  the  technically  skilled  and  un- 
skilled alike  makes  possible  a  most  artistic  interpretation  of  any 
selection  in  the  category  of  Music  is — the 

ANGELUS 

Player- 
Piano 

"  The  Three  Wonders  of  the  ANGEl.l  S  " 
—  which  enable  the  Angelus  performer  to 
rival  the  most  accomplished  pianist  in  the 
translation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  music 
are: 

The  MELODANT 

with  which  each  component  part,  each  note 
of  the  melody  i»  given  emphasis  and  phrases 
of  lesser  value  appropriately  softened  and 
subdued. 

The  PHRASING  LEVER 

a  wonderful  "tempo"  control,  so  responsive 
to  the  varying  mood  of  the  performer  that 
every  emotional  touch  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  instrument  and  given  full  expres- 
sion in  the  music. 

The  ARTISTYLE 

a  new  and  most  instructive  system  of  roll- 
making  which  guides  the  player  through  every 
delicate  variation  in  the  tone  and  tempo  of  the 
music.  By  following  these  expression-charac- 
ters, it  is  easy  even  for  the  novice,  to  play  the 
piece  so  well  that  the  rendition  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  effort  of  an  expert  musician. 

These  three  features  are  patented 
and  are  exclusive  with  the  ANGELUS 
instrument*.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
of  purchasing  another  instrument  until 
you  have  had  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  their  value. 

Write  us  for  our  new  booklet  and 

name  of  convenient  representative. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Established  1876  MERIDEN,  CONN 

Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  London. 


Surf  Bathing  at  Tarpon  Beach,  Texas,  January  24,  1909 

"THE  RIGHT  RESORT  FOR  THE  BUSY  MAN" 

T-   Bl  \<  ll    n.  .ir  Brownsi  ,   rarlet)   In  healthful  and   sane  recreation  than 

I  M  I  M,    rHE  WHOLK  YKAB  'BOUND,  nnewt    Beach  in  the 
•  --ill.    to  .1  larger    Dumber  of  people  than  nn>  other    Inter- 
im!   hunting;  lion  ting  and  yachting::  automobile  -p. 
Id  stone  road. 

JOIN  THE  TEXAS  TARPON  CLUB  NOW 

si     nO.OO   shire  of  at  i  inteed 

i  he  .  luh  ..«ii-  tan Ashing  . .unit-.  hoaU.  bath  house,  cluh 

(■     n..  mi.,  i-    hankers,    lawyers,    merchant*,    physicians, 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

i  ih.  ir  i. in ,ii,.-  ire  ..n  the h 

ing  than  ni 
nu  to  Investigate  eithet    f...   investment 

(    lots,    maps    lllustrnl 

emnpli 

TEXAS  TARPON  CLUB  Divi.ion  L.  Registry  Dept. 

838    First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  III. 


I    M..\     PI  ISklV,. 

NATION  A I    i  ,sh     , 


PC  I    -lilt    li  \\h 
v  \i,  i  i.i  -  r  ,  Miii'iM. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

To    My    Violin. 

By  Mobna    Pease 

['In   silvis   viva   silui:     canora  jam   mortua  cano. 

Sycamore  that  spread  a  shade. 
Where  the  blackbird,  unafraid, 
Sinking  in  you,  music  made, 
l'ine  that  murmured  of  the  breeze 
Where  you  leaned  to  summer  seas. 

Wood  that  once  was  living  tree. 

Let  the  dumb  now  speak  through  ; 

Hidden  things  that  know  no  way 

Out  into  the  light  of  day. 

Captives  watching  for  a  ray. 

Dreamers  by  some  temple  gate 

Who  for  moving  waters  wait. 

Wonder  working  wood,  let  me 
Touch  your  strings  and  set  them  1 

Bound— you  open  wide  the  doors. 

Dumb  -a  voice  they  find  in  yours. 

Dry      through  you  the  fountain  pours. 

Inarticulate— they  talk. 

Paralyzed  — they  rise  and  walk. 
Wood  of  magic,  haunted  tree, 
Thus  you  lay  your  spells  on  me. 

Till  within  a  charmed  ring 
Half-created  things  shall  spring 
Into  being  while  you  sing, 
Crowding  in  a  countless  throng. 
Crying  with  a  new-found  tongue. 

Wood  of  Orpheus,  wood  of  Pan, 
Loud  you  sing  the  soul  of  man. 

—  Tin-  Sptctator  (London). 


By  Host  Marie  Naxthinq  (acb 

A  youth,  I  stood  upon  a  plain  at  dawn, 

And  gazed  with  fixt  and  emulative  eyes 
At  distant  heights,  clear-cut  against  the  morn, 

"There  I  will  stand!"      In  haste  then,  to  the  skies 
Denying  each  small  hour's  near  demand. 

With  strong  feet  I  crusht  the  Mowers  in  nr 
Lyes.  cars,  and  heart  fast  closed  to  this— God's  land. 

My  hands  were  empty — yet  with  all  to  ; 
But  I  climbed  on  the  very  mountain  side. 

Breathing  full  freely  in  the  upper  air, 
And  hoped      ill  hope — from  man  to  be  uiV  i 

The  pinnacle  arises— almost  there! 
And  now  the  difficult  far  heights  are  won 
1  stand  unused  and  useless      in  the  sun' 

•  Qtustion    \  '  .nn.). 


The   Shepherd    I>.m 
By  Bdi  i  it  Wi  m  i 
The  silver-hooded  morning 

Spoke  freshly  to  my  I 

ome  lii^h  misty  past 
Where  cool  lci\  is  blew 
I  saw  his  cloak  glance  <>n  the  »tt 

"  /  iJH  :"»:. 

/  am  tin-  sht 

M'/irrr:  rr  rutU  tiu 

Too 
Drop  youi  adorning  down  fot  me 

And  let  m< 
Now  I  with  you  till  noon 

mm  •!"••  /.  your  ma 


<   i;r  \  i    HK.ti:  ■PaMHG  WATIB 

"Its  Parit]   Iih«  made  it  fa  limits." 
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Chiris^ 

OLIVE  OIL 


SEND 
10  CENTS 


NAME 

ADUKKSS 


FOR  SPECIAL 
TRIALBOTTLEAND 


0.  <i.    Kl'I.KU 

18-20  Halt   Si  ,  Sen  York 


ANTOINE  CH IRIS 


"BIS  1900   2  GRANDS  «»■ 


Pronounced    SHERI5      ™I  CHIRIS  BOOK  OF  SALADS 


Enoloaed  Bn  I  10c.    Pleaaenend 
me  Free  sample  bott  leChiria 
OliveOilandthe  Chirla 
H..,,k  o,  8alud». 


If  you  have  not  tested  Chiris  then  you  have  a  real  treat  in  store- 
that  is,  if  you  are  a  connoisseur  of  superior  olive  oil,  because  "CHIRIS"  is  not 
only  the  purest  but  the  most  delicious  olive  oil  obtainable.      Let  us  tell  you  why: 

CHIRIS   OLIVE   OIL 

Pronounced  SHERIS 

Each  bottle  contains  full  measure,  the  pint  bottle 
sixteen  fluid  ounces  and  the  quart  bottle  thirty-two 
fluid  ounces. 

The  CHIRIS  SEAL  is  the  stamp  of  purity  and 
insures  the  consumer  against  adulteration  of  any  sort. 

For  Medical  use  CHIRIS  is  recognized  by  the 
profession  as  possessing  full  medical  properties. 


is  the  first   pressing  of  the  finest  and   most  selected 
olives  grown  in  the  famous  olive  district  of  France. 

Not  onlv  is  CHIRIS  the  purest  but  it  has  the  most 
delicious  flavor.      It  is  the  oil  of  the  epicure. 

Chiris  Oil  is  sold  in  quart  and  pint  sealed  bottles 
and  gallon  tins.      32  fluid  ounces  to  the  quart. 


Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  the  generous  sample.  Learn  for  yourself  how  good  Chiris  Olive  Oil  really 
is.  With  the  sample  bottle  we  will  send  the  Chiris  Book  of  Salads  Free.  It  is  the  newest  and  best  little  book 
of  its  kind.      It  contains  75  recipes  for  making  and  serving  the  latest  and  most  delicious  salads. 

Chiris  Olive  Oil  is  sold  by  the  better  class  of  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  $1.25  for  a  full  quart,  #3.00  for  a  full  gallon.  We  ship 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

C.  G.  EULER,  U.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine  Chiris,  Grasse,  France 

Department  W.  B.,  18-20  Piatt  Street,  New  York 


Come  faster  on  and  come  faster  on 

And  take  the  roads  I  give." 
And  down  the  craggy  pass  I  saw 

His  mantle  fugitive. 

The  river  frogs  were  calling  "Hark!" 
And  bush  am!  sward  and  mold 

Were  blue  and  stark  with  dew  and  dark 
And  fragrant  in  the  cold. 

Half  sheltered  in  a  byre  unsought 
We  found  a  wayside  fold. 

Then  backward  glanced  my  master  day, 

And  as  he  turned  apace 
His  hooded  mantle  dropt  away 

With  free  and  random  grace; 
And  only  when  my  guide  was  gone 

I  looked  upon  his  face. 

Far  in  a  mountain  pasture-land 

I  heard  his  footsteps  go 
Among  the  sapphire-terraced  stars, 

The  night's  wide  dark  and  snow. 
Ahead  he  dropt  my  welkin's  bars 

To  fields  I  could  not  know. 

— Scribncr's  Magazine 


By   Elsa   Barker 

You  are  all  vague  and  haunting  things  to  me: 
The  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  on  the  mere 
Is  your  strange  being,  and  the  brooding  fear 

Of  the  black  midnight.     Everywhere  I  see 

A  symbol  of  you;  in  the  cedar-tree 

That  dreams  beside  my  window,  in  the  clear 

Eyes  of  the  lonely  stars,  in  the  austere 
And  melancholy  ocean '<  mystery. 

Never  the  moon  beholds  my  secret  hours 
But  you  behold  me,  never  the  gray  dawn 

Comes  without  word  of  you  on  its  cool  breath. 
And  will  I  find  you  in  my  coffin  flowers, 

When  over  time's  cold  borders  I  am  drawn 
By  the  inexorable  desires  of  Death5 

—  The  Craftsman  I  March). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

THE    -MAN'   OVERBOARD"    SIGNAL 

Dramatic  incidents  of  the  great  cruise,  which  has 
just  come  to  the  full  stop  in  Hampton  Roads,  are 
beginning  to  be  told  about  the  banquet-board  and 
in  the  magaaines  and  newspapers.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  several  times  during  the  cruise  the 
newspapers  reported  a  "man  overboard"  accident, 
but  did  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  details.  Just  what 
it  means  to  stop  sixteen  battle-ships  to  search  for 
one  lone  seaman  overboard,  just  how  the  information 
is  spread  from  ship  to  ship,  and  the  marvelous 
naval  discipline  which  works  like  clockwork  in  the 
emergency,  is  described  by  Richard  Barry  in  the 
.March  Cosmopolitan.      As  he  tetls  it: 

.One  night,  shortly  after  the  deck-officers  had  gone 
on  duty  for  the  mid-watch,  tile  four  white  ardois 
lanterns  at  the  masthead  of  the  Missouri  were  turned 
on.  They  fluttered  for  about  half  a  minute.  Then, 
with  three  rapid  pulsations  of  the  red  light  at  the 
top,  the  signal  went  out  and  left  the  fleet  riding  as 
before,  like  a  trail  of  titan's  phosphorus  through  the 
tropic  seas.  "Z"  it  was;  and  "Z"  means  that  a 
man  is  overboard. 

Instantly  on  sixteen  bridges  was  sounded  the  cry 
"Man  overboarl!"  and  from  sixteen  annunciators 
"Slow  speed"  was  rung  to  the  engine-rooms.  The 
Ohio,  which  was  just  ahead,  and  the  Maine,  which 
was  just  astern,  flashed  their  searchlights  on  the 
waters  about  the  troubled  ship.  From  the  quarter 
deck  and  from  the  forecastle  of  the  Missouri  copper 
life-buoys  were  hurled  into  the  sea;  these  bore  cans 
of  calcium  chlorid  which  burst  into  flame  as  they 
touched  the  water — beacons  for  the  lost  sailor. 

There  was  a  patter  of  bare  feet  on  the  superstruc- 
t  -ire  of  the  Missouri,  three  or  four  sharp  orders,  a  jan- 
gling of  tackle,  and  the  life-boat,  which  hangs  ever 
ready  on  davits,  swung  clear  of  the  ship's  side,  slipt 
into  the  water,  and  was  rowed  swiftly  into  the  ever- 
widening    white    circle    made    by    the    neighboring 


The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile 


Solid  or  pneu- 
atic  tires.  High 
.utomobile  at  a 
I'rire  that  is  always  ready  to  run. 
Stylish,   Simple,    Reliable; 
Economical  to  Oper- 
ate.    Safe    and   Sure. 
A  Hill  Climber.     Big- 
gest   Automobile 
Value     in     America. 
1909  Catalog   FKEE. 
CooknotorVebieleCo. 
1024  N.  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Have  You  an  Income? 

To  secure  an  income  that  is  depend- 
able and  certain  is  a  matter  of  foresight. 
Foresight  is  the  one  source  by  which 
wealth  is  assured.  For  years  you  have 
put  off  taking  the  step  which  good  judg- 
ment makes  clear  is  a  duty  to  yourself. 
There  are  many  ways  of  accumulating 
money  but  after  all  is  said  and  done  a 

Good  6%  Bond 

is  probably  the  very  best  form  available. 
Just  any  6%  bond  is  not  good  enough, 
but  there  is  a  rule  by  which  any  bond 
may  be  judged  before  investing.  If  you 
desire,  we  will  send  it.  Also  a  list  of 
municipal  and  non-taxable  securities  for 
your  consideration. 

Clarkeson  &  Co. 

Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  are 
priceless  in  the  Comfort 
they  afford  skin  tortured  and 
disfigured  infants  and  chil- 
dren in  the  treatment  of  ec- 
zemas, rashes,  itchings, 
irritations,  chafmgs,  chap- 
pings,  redness  and  rough- 
ness. Peace  falls  upon 
distracted  households  when 
Cuticura  enter  . 

ii.i   worM       i  n.  27. 
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KEROS  Etf£  OIL 


U.  S  A    LIGHTING  CO        $; 
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.    the   big   ship 
in  with  the 

At  the  same  time  a  similar 

th  ship  in  l\  .  These 

h  manneil  I 

■ 
sea       The   Missouri  and   the   fbl  her  rear 

:t    of    column.      Presently    the    three 
shrpa  ah<  teaming 

in  the  starboard  beam.     For  one  man 

out  of  fifteen  thousand  the  who!  lopping. 

•rain  of  mercy,  foreign  to 

ied  business  of  wai  ■  worid- 

touv 

Meanwhile,  from  all  thai  <  xpatise 

of  quiet  sea  i  latter  piled  on  s|  •  :acle  Oil 

wonder,  wonder  on  .  1.  apprehension  on 

curiosity.    an':  n    laughter.      Now    cnsunl 

the  quickest  jol>  an  officer  of  the  deck  has  to  face. 
Whun  a  man  falls  overboard   that  officer  ha 
.mi!  distinct  things  to  do,  all  at    l 
ve,n,   count   them,      (i)    He   Hashes   "Z"   on 
the    ardi  throws    his    helm  three    points 

and  veers  out  nf  column;  ,  hi  stops  his  engines; 
(4)  he  fires  a  gun;  (5)  he  drops  the  life  b;i' 
he  orders  away  the  life  boat ;  and  (7)  he  shifts  the 
white  truck  light,  which  ha.i  previously  announced 
his  peaceful  progress  at  standard  speed,  to  a  red 
light,  which  says  he  has  stopt  his  engines,  and 
then  blinks  it,  which  declares  feverishly  that  he  is 
backing. 

From  all  over  the  fleet  things  were  doing.  Thrce- 
pounders  were  barking  out  rusty  salute  charges. 
Ardois  Z's  were  caracoling  lusty  staccato  shrieks. 
amy  surge  that  had  been  curving  sea-shavings 
over  direct  bows  now  churned  under  the  profilers, 
and  flipped  up  foam  into  the  searchlights.  The 
entire  first  squadron,  except  the  Connecticut,  from 
the  Kansas  down  the  line,  had  come  to  a  stop. 
Finally,  the  Connecticut,  loo,  slowed  her  engines  and 
hove  to.  The  captain  came  from  his  bunk,  climbed 
to  the  bridge,  and  asked  many  questions  that  nobody 
could  answer.  The  admiral  was  roused  from  his 
emergency  cabin  and  hurried  ovit.  lacking  a 
and  in  slippers,  but  not  l)eforc  he  had  paused  to  lift  ' 
a  stogy  from  a  drawer,  had  viciously  bit  off  the  end 
ami  thrust  it  into  his  mouth.  Then  he  went  atiout, 
from  flag  lieutenant  to  quartermaster,  from  quarter- 
master to  yeoman,  from  yeoman  to  signalman,  asking 
nothing  about  the  accident,  imploring  only  for  a 
light.  And  between  each  irrelevant  question  he 
ft  over  the  rail  of  his  bri  :.  ire  sight 

.    .    .   There  was  no  temper  lost       Every  one  waited 
patiently.     The  life  saving  machinery 
as  provided  in  the  rcgulap  no   need 

to   worry;     the    incident    would 

We  lay  there  becalmed,  tumbling  in  the  tepid  dark 

n  blights  played  t  ■ 

dancing  nightcaps  where  the  sill-  I  to  hide 
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pairs  $ 

Guaranteed 
for  6  months 


We're  responsible 
for  your  stockings 

If  Manheim  Mcndless  Hoie  need  mend- 
ing within  six  months,  we  give  you 
new  ones  free.  That's  the  best  way 
to  tell  you  how  good  and  strong  and 
durable  we  make 

Manheim  Mendless 
Hose 

thing:   th 
more  —  probabl  y  less— than   you 
have    been   paying   for  ordinary 

-t<K  kings. 

Mea'»  xxkt.  6  pain  $1. 

Sizes  q',  to  n'^.in  black,   light 
and  dark  tan,  navy  blue  and  cray 

Womea's  stockiaft.  6  pain  $1.50 

>i/es  S   to    i<>'.-.   in    black,  and 
tight  and  dark  tan 

All  fast  colors  Sold  only  6 
pairs  (one  sizei  in  a  box.  with 
guarantee. 

!•  --  Horn  rabatitutr. 

- 

•h<wl  .,nii 

ad  arc  via 

Manheim 
Hosiery 
Mills 

S6E. 

Graaby  St. 

Manheim.  Pa. 


Music 
Lessons    Free 

IN"    YOUR    «>WN    HOME 

A  wonderful 

tyer. 
Ninet)  -i\  lr^"ii-  (01  .1  less  number,  it  you 
foi  eitliei   Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitai 

int.  Sight  Singing,  m  Mandolin  will  b 

make  our  home  Study  ionics  lor  the- 
known  111  you]  locality.  You  will  gi  I 
weekly,  and  your  onl 

lessons  will  be  ti 

u  use,  whit  h  is  small, 
will  mean   much  to   you   to  get  mil    free  I 
will   pi. ue   you  Willi'' 

you  nevei  wriu  friends  shoul  1 

know  ot  this  woik.    Hundreds  of  out  pup 

•■  Wish  1  had  known  Haw 

learned    more   in   one    term    in    mv   home    " 
weekly    lessons    than    in    three     teiins    with 
.mil  at  a   great   dial   less  <\|-  1 
M   thorough    and   conip;    I 
,1s   ol    simplicity,  and   mv    11  \e.ir    old   Ihiv 

has  not  had  tlie  least  timihle  to  leara."  One  minis- 
tei  writes:   "As  each  succeeding  lessm,  com 

more  and  DOOR  fullj  persuaded  I  made  1.0  mistake 
in  becoming  »oai  pupil" 

Established  1808  have  thousands  of  pupils  tiom 
yt  .us  ol  age  to  seMIity. 

Don't  say  \ . .11  lannot  learn  musu  till  you  send  for 
our  free  booklet  and  tuition  oiler.  It  will  lie  sent  by 
return    mail    I  1    U.    S.    »    HOOl      <>1 

MUSIC,  Box  L.D    -•-■-  l  Iftl    In     Now  York  t-ity. 
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Place  Your  Hand 

>mpson's  Reflectoscope 
a    darkened  room,  ami 

>U  will  sci'  it   stand   out— 

lagnified    the    hundred 
mes    on  the  screen.    The 
image   will   nut   be   the 
w    of    your    hand, 
hut  a  perfect  picture  re- 
producing all  tile  vivid 

The  dream  of  years  has 

been  realized  in  the  per- 
fecl  projection  of  opaque 

/"^  objects  on  a  large  screen 
in  perfect  detail  and 
natural     colors    by    the 


A.T.Thompson's 

Reflectoscope 

IT  REQUIRES  NO  SLIDES 

You  can  project  on  a  screen    direct 
from  the  object,  post  cards,  book  illus- 
trations (without   injury  to   the    book), 
photographs,  drawings  and  objects  such 

as    flowers,   fabrics,   coins,  minerals    and 

models — all  in  their  true  form  and  color. 
Post  cards  may  be  enlarged  to  8,  io  or 

12  feet. 
No  gift  or  purchase  of  greater  vrlue  or 

utility  can  be  found. 

For   CHURCHES,   COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  'S,  LODGES  AND  HOMES 

Hundreds  installed  in  such  institutions. 
Give  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  scientific  and  high  grade  appara- 
tus, and    must    not   be    confused    with 
toys    (offered    under    similar    names). 
In  use  by  the  U.  S.,  Canadian,  British 
and  Japanese  government  schools. 
Can  be  used  with  any  incandescent 
electric  system.     Operating  expense 
nominal. 

Prices  from  $150  up 

Write  now  for  our  handsome  illus- 
trated booklet  No.  23  or  regarding 
any  projecting  apparatus. 

A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
15  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  M?*s. 
No.   1   Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAF 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  th< 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  ISete.  for 
sample  box  of  lOOtoSUgara  Clip  Co..  155  Wa^rly  Flae<vVi.  <  ity. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     AH 


"You  do  the 
designing — 


Thread 

& 
Thrum 

Rugs 


we'll  make 
the  rug." 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

Different  from  all  other  rugs, 
made  in  coloringB  to  matcb  yuur 
decorations.  S[..-<ial  styles  to 
go  with  Mission  or  r  timed  Oak 
Furniture.  Wool  weft. seamless, 
heavy  reversible  and  durable. 
All  sizes  up  to  12  feet  wide  and 
any  length.  Sold  by  best  shops 
In  principal  cities.  If  yoor 
dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
■write  Arnold.  Constable  A  Co.. 
New  York,  for  Color  Line  and 
Price  List. 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


only  blank  ami  discreet  silence;    she  was  accepting 

■in-    quietly.     Then    an    orderly    brought    a 

transcript  of  the  Missouri's  message  to  the  admiral, 

"Happy  to  report."  he  read,  ami  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  There  is  seldom  editorial  comment  in 
the  report  of  a  junior  officer.  "Happy  to  report 
false  alarm.  Seaman  sleeping  in  side  hammock  had 
nightmare  anil  called  out,    'Man  overboard!'  " 

No,  the  Missouri  was  not  reprimanded.  The 
admiral  and  his  captains  only  laughed  and  turned  in. 


v\    i.vvn<;ki,ist  who  FIGHTS  graft 

Back  in  1900,  when  the  city  of  Scranton  needed 
a  moral  clean-up,  the  Municipal  League  of  that  city 
discovered  a  "blue-eyed,  firm-jawed"  young  man 
who  had  been  driving  a  gospel  wagon  and  doing 
rescue  work  in  city  slums.  This  evangelist  was 
Robert  Wilson,  who  is  now  acting  for  the  Voters' 
League  in  the  antigraft  campaign  in  Pittsburg. 
Mr  Wilson  is  described  as  being  a  young  man  utterly 
without  fear,  of  superb  physical  proportions,  and  as 
quick  and  agile  as  a  panther.  William  P.  Gibbons, 
who  writes  of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarkable  career  in 
The  (lutlook.  tells  the  following  unique  story  of  the 
evangelist's  methods  in  time  of  need.      He  says: 

About  two  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning,  when 
Wilson  was  on  his  way  home  on  Providence  Road, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  light  be- 
hind the  barred  windows  of  a  certain  saloon.  He  at 
once  investigated  by  drawing  himself  up  to  the 
transom.  He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  crowd 
inside  were  gambling.  Stepping  silently  from  the 
porch,  he  hurled  a  good-sized  stone  through  the 
transom  pane  in  such  a  way  that  the  shattered  glass 
from  the  window  and  the  chandelier  showered  down 
among  the  gamblers.  Wilson's  shoulder  against  the 
door  followed  the  stone  through  the  transom,  and 
in  a  moment  he  was  inside,  where  every  evidence 
showed  that  the  law  was  being  violated.  Like  hor- 
nets they  swarmed  up  to  reach  him.  The  proprie- 
tor alone  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

"Look  out,  boys,  it's  Wilson!"    he  warned. 

They  fell  back,  all  but  one,  the  bad  man  of  the 
neighborhood.  Blinded  with  rage,  he  lunged  for- 
ward to  strike.  Raising  his  arm  as  if  to  parry,  Wil- 
son sprang  at  him,  circled  his  neck  with  one  light- 
ning like  movement,  caught  him  by  the  throat  with 
his  left  hand,  and  in  twenty  seconds  led  him  to  the 
porch  by  the  tongue.  In  the  mean  time  the  proprie- 
tor rushed  to  Wilson's  side,  declaring  that  no  man 
should  touch  him  without  fighting  him.  When  the 
revelers  crowded  out  to  ask  how  the  trick  had  been 
.'.one.  Wilson  shamed  them  all  for  being  away  from 
their  families,  and  for  wasting  the  money  that  should 
go  to  their  support. 


AN    AMERICAN     GIRL    IN    MADRID 

An  American  girl  who  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  Madrid  has  been  writing  of  her  experiences 
for  Outing.  She  found  Spain  full  of  interest,  but  she 
was  especially  imprest  with  the  Spanish  code  of 
etiquette.      She  says  in  part: 

It  you  are  of  the  female  sex,  never  wear  a  short 
skirt,  a  sailor  or  English  walking-hat,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  have  people  stare  at  you,  and  sometimes 
call   after   you. 

If  you  have  red  hair,  dye  it.  or  be  prepared  to  be 
saluted  as  "Rubia."  Never  bow  to  a  man  unless 
he  lifts  his  hat  first.  If  you  are  a  man,  you  may  dress 
as  an  Englishman,  an  operatic  tenor,  or  a  chorus- 
singer  from  "Carmen"  without  exciting  remark. 

Never  wear  glasses;  if  you  are  blind  take  a  dog 
on  a  string.  When  you  sit  down  at  the  table  or  arise, 
always  bow  and  say"  Buenas";  this  is  imperative. 
You  may  jostle  people  without  apology,  but  never 
speak  to  anyone  without  saying  "your  grace,"  Vie 
he  noble,  friend,  or  beggar. 

"Will  your  grace  do  me  the  favor  to  bring  me  my 
coffee  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow?"  would  strike  an 
American  bellboy  with  dismay,  but  it  is  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Spanish  request. 

Never  tell  a  beggar  to  clear  out,  but  say  that  you 


450  pace  spring   and  summer 

CAT.A  LOGUE  is  now  being  sent  into  thou, 
sands  of  homes  throughout  the  United  States. 
\\  KITE  TO-DAY  and  one  will  be  sent  to 
you  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

When  you  order  from  MACY'S  CATA- 
LOGUE you  receive  exactly  the  same 
goods  that  are  displayed  in  our  store  for 
the  benefit  of  the  most  critical  trade  in 
the  World,  and  you  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  our  small  profit  system  which  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  STRICTLY  CASH 
BASIS  on  which  we  operate,  and  the  fact 
that  we  ourselves  manufacture  much  of 
the  merchandise  we  sell,  doing  away  with 
all  agents'  and  jobbers'  profits. 

Test  Offerings 

We  submit  these  items  as  tests  of  the  values 
we  give  to  our  Mail  Order  patrons. 

Order  any  or  all  of  the  garments,  and  if  after 
you  have  examined  them,  you  don't  think  they 
are  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  prices 
asked,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  them  at  our 
expense. 


No.  907 — A  choice  selection  from  our  new  models  just  be- 
ing placed  on  exhibition  in  our  store.  Made  of  SH  EER 
BATISTE,  the  yoke  is  of  handsome  Val  Lace  insertion 
point  design  and  extends  over  the  back  ;  a  floral  medal- 
lion just  below  the  yoke.  The  same  lace  design  is  used 
in  the  insertion  extending  down  the  front  of  the  waist  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  sleeves  are  finished  with 
five  cluster  tucks  and  two  pretty  pearl  buttons  and  lace 
pointed  cuffs  This  model  buttons  in  the  back  with  con- 
cealed buttons  The  SHEER  BATISTE  is  selected 
for  its  DURABILITY  and  desirable  LAUN-  tf|  OQ 
DERING  qualities yi.LV 

No.  81  (J- Waists,  made  of  mercerized  batiste,  yoke  of 
Valenciennes  lace  and  embroidery  insertion,  trimmed 
with  crochet  buttons,  lace  insertion  helow  yoke,  clusters 
of  fine  tucks  and  two  rows  Valenciennes  lace  down  back, 
lace-trimmed  stock  collar,  tucked  long  sleeves  d>1  QO 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  insertion «pl.»JO 

No.  1489- Petticoats  made  of  heavy  Taffeta  silk,  black, 
staple  and  delicate  evening  shades,  deep  flounce  trimmed 
with  accordeon  pleating,  Van  Dyke  Style,  finished  with 
narrow  tucked  ruffles,  percaline  dust  ruffle ;  <tO  TQ 
sizes  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches   «p«J.  I  «J 

Our   450-paged  Spring    Fashion    Book    and 

Household    Catalogue — just  out — will 

be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Write    today — Address  :    Department    330 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


Broadway  and  6th  Avenue 


34th  to  35th  Streets.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Make  the  Refrigerator 
a  Part  of  Your  House 

The  advantages  of  a  fcfcCray  special 
Builtr-to-order  Refrigerator  arc  that 
vmi  can  have  it  built  to  fit  a  particu- 
lar spare  most  convenient  to  pantries 
and  kitchen— have  the  front  of  the 
refrigerator    flush   with    the   wall  as 

fliown  above,  and  finished  to  match  the  interior 
trim    hare  It  of  the  else  and  Interior  arranoement 

beat  salted  to  ronr  needs    1  provided   with  an 

extra  .i>>..r  to  the  loe  ohamber  ao  t h^it   it  can  be 

load  From  an  outside  porch. 

Plana  and  estimates  submitted  entirely  tree  i>f 

charge. 

The  10-page  "  IfoOraj  Befrigeratori  In  American 

Homes,"  showing  bnllt-to>order  work  scut  tree. 

MCCRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

{Keep  things- fresh) 

the  air  in  them  ia  puriiird  i>>  constantly 
recurring  contact  with  the  loe,  cause. I  by  the 
•■  Mc4  r-.\\  System."  This  alio  <lri«'«  the  air 
■o  that  even  matches  or  salt  can  be  kepi  perfectly 
dry  in  this  refrigerator. 

Sou  choice  of  sanitary  linings:  OpiiKgliiNN, 
looks    like  white   china     '..in     thick     |mi  rci- 1  :■  I  u 

tu<'.  wiiii,  enameled  wood  or  imIoi  i<  -. 
white  wood.  No  /in.  is  ever  need,  as  zinc  forms 
danferom  oxides  that  poison  milk  and  other  food. 

Cut  Down  Your  Ice  Bills 

Mel  .  ..,   ■snlgsralan  u.»  IsH  ir«  th»n  olhrr  ris 

MgsrsUts, bmnn MsOray  ««ll.  .rr  th<-  thick- 
rit  and  l)..t--br»l  on. I  cold  pi.... I"  walla  made. 

Refrigerators  of  all  sizes  aid  styles  are 
read]  f.>r  immediate  shipment.  Bullt-to-order 
refrigerators  for  anj  purpose  can  be  shipped  t  hree 
weeks  after  order  is  received       Even    MoOraj   i» 

gnarant I  to  give  lasting  satisfaction.     Upon  r«- 

qnest  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  illustrated  hooks 
which  explains  wic  BloOray  Refrigerators  are 
better  than  other  refrigerators  ana  •UtTcreut 
from  ordinar)  ice  i>.>\.-- 


Tear  thai  off  CU  a  rrmiit't'r  to  requt$t  book, 
■sOray  it.  f >  i _- -  . ......  ( .... 

MM)  Mill  Mr.rl.  aaaSSJMUs,  Ind. 

<;•  n/l'mn,      Please  send  me  you  free  refrigera- 
tor hook  cheeked  below. 

>o.  *.-,    gagalsr  «li<-  for  Rasldsasas, 

v..      I.  II.       Ilu,li-l„.„r>lrr  l..r  I1..I.I.  nrr .. 
>...    IT       t..r    II.. I.  I..   I  lob*,    laatttatlSBJ,    rtr. 
V..  till      r.ir  BrSSSI  t  S|„rr.. 

>.,.  :.s    r«r  Isal  Marksts. 

V..  Tl       rurHi.rl.l.. 


Xamr 


STRONG   ARMS! 

FOR  MEN,   WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Hfr  in    •lamp,  or  ri.m 

Bend  f..i   m>  booklet  oontalnlng  10  lllm 

for  (levelo|.ina  ami  beautl- 
HOI  l. hi  RS,    \K\IS  and   II  kND8 
Begnlu  i. roc  Ha 

Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

s.  ha  I  .  1  Physios!  Culture 

45  Barker  Bids  .  110  W«l  42d  Strrrt.  New  York 


BROWN'S 
Bronchial  Troches 

Save  ihr  voice   in   all   Uinda  ••(   weather.     Singers  snd 
public  apa-sker*  find  I  In  in  mv  slosbll         I  hue   is  nolh- 

Intt  so  effective  for  Son     I  in Hoarseness  dmajh- 

ing  Spclla  and  all  i.uuii   All  d   lor  SO  yesrs. 

JOHN  |.  UHOU  N  fl  BON 
Boston.  Mm. 


have  left  your  purse  at  home  an.l  that   you  will  re 
member  him    to-morrow;    or,   gently   murmur  that 
Go.l   will   reward   him.   whereat   lie   will   smile,   thank 
•.A  depart. 

beggars,  which  spring  up 

seem  to  :  tette  we  could  not  fathom. 

Alter  two  or  three  d  W  who  begged 

only  fron 

Evidently  we  were  understood  to  be  the  patrons 
of  certain  beggars  who.  oul  ol  mendicants., 

were  the  Only  ones   to  appi  ■ '. - 1 1 1  take 

their  dole  with  thanks,   or  it   we  said   "to-morrow," 
would  smilingly  back  away  at  once. 

The  poorest  people  go  bareheaded,  but  of  what- 
ever class  the  hair  is  beautifully  drest.  A  Spanish 
lady  rarely  goes  into  the  street  alone.  Either  her 
duenna  or  some  relative  i-.  constantly  with  her,  as 
she  goes  often  to  mass,  rarely  to  shop  or  walk. 

Those  who  drive  wear  Parisian  hats,  but  no  one 
wears  a  hat  to  a  bullfight,  always  the  mantilla; 
and  to  the  gala  bull-fights  a  white  mantilla.  Once  a 
year,  on  Good  Friday,  every  woman,  even  the  Queen, 
wears  the  mantilla  as  she  walks  to  church.  They 
told  us  that  no  carriage  was  driven  on  that  day. 

The  Spanish  train  averages  possibly  twenty  miles 
an  hour  to  allow  one  to  make  time-exposures  of  the 
scenery,  perhaps.  It  makes  frequent  and  long  wiits. 
At  every  station  the  guards  run  up  and  down,  shouting 
the  name  of  the  town  and  the  number  of  minutes 
for  each  stop. 

At  every  station  also  the  two  military  guards 
who  accompany  each  train  descend  and  walk  around 
the  cars,  looking  to  see  that  no  robbers  are  concealed. 
As  there  is  at  least  one  stop  an  hour,  these  guards 
get  some  exercise  before  the  day  is  over.  They  say 
this  custom  was  adopted  to  drive  away  any  brigands 
who  might  be  concealed  in  or  under  the  train,  and  has 
been  successful. 

Madrid  carries  no  latchkey.  The  concierge  holds 
it  by  day,  the  street  watchman  by  night.  Conse- 
quently the  hours  of  sleep  were  constantly  broken 
by  the  sound  of  handclapping,  followed  by  the  quick, 
heavy  step  of  the  watchman  in  response  to  this 
medieval  summons. 

I     unhesitatingly    pronounce    against 
Madrid  as  a  rest-cure. 

Some  one  has  divided  the  inhabitants  into  two 
classes,  those  who  go  to  bed  after  three  am.  and 
those  who  get  up  before  four. 

It  is  true  that  the  streets  are  never  quiet.  The 
stonecutters,  who  were  mending  the  sidewalk,  began 
chipping  at  daybreak  Next  we  heard  the  electric 
cars  with  their  loud  gongs,  and  the  mule-carts  clatter 
ing  over  the  noisy  cobbles! 

By  breakfast  time  the  sound  of  the  hurdy-gurdy 
echoed  in  our  ears.  Street  fakers  shouted  their 
wares  and  singing  beggar-.,  with  their  weird  yodel. 
roamed  up  and  down  all  day.  .lust  before  dinner 
the  women  who  cry  lottery  tickets  ami  evening  papers 

took   their  stand   at   the  corner,   and   their  stentorian 
vcr  stopt  until  alter  midnight 


The    Kingdom    Saved.     When    Barry  Sullivan, 

the    Irish    tragedian,    was    playing    Richard    III.    one- 
night,   and    the   actor  came    to   the   lines,    "A   horse, 
\lv    kingdom    I  ne    merry 

'  in-  pit  called  out 
"And  wouldn't  a  :i  for  you?" 

"Sure."    answered    Sullivan,    turning    like    a    Hash 
at    the    sound    of    the  •   "inc    around    tO    the 

•  Htral  i 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  has  never 
offered  premiums  to 
induce  sales.  It  is,  in 
itself,  a  prize  for  the 
complexion. 


COCGftTrl'S 

RIBBON 

DENTAL  CRE6M 


DELICIOUS 


Trill  rlthom  tubt  if  I  for  4c  ..   .;a~p, 

COLGATE  &   CO. 

hrpl.  f,  ».">  John  sir,  ,  ( 

Sew  York 


sci  unci   Certificates  ai   l  *e 
ssued  by  this  institution  afford 
every  assurance  of  safety  for  money, 
as  the  depositor  holds  first  moi  I 
security. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "  1  ■"." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

I.  c*f'iitnsu»nus  »30oooo oo    SALT  LAKE  CITY  ,1 


Gold  edges.     50c.  per 
i  pack.  90  picture  backs, j 
dainty  colors  and  gold. 


40  regulation  backs. 
i  Most  durable  25c.  card! 
Imade.   More  sold  than] 
[all  others  combined. 


Established  in  1789. 
Our  read -m  are  tmkivl  to  mention  TBI  I.itikakv   Imi.ist  when  Waiting  to  11  <l vert I Hers. 


l-paga  1 k  "<  i'-i  Ounce  snd   Hon    t..  Ptajl 

I  lie  in."  latest  rales,    Bsnt  prepaid  for  6  Hap  ends  from) 
Blej  els  tool  I  taps. 

Tin-  r  IPIsriugl  srd  <'"..  !'■  iii  N  Cta  Ini  all,  i.sa 
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3  Years  to  Pay 

for  the  celebrated 

Meister 

PIANO 


best  piano 
in  the  world  at 


$175 


$1  Weekly  or  $5  a  Month 

No  cash  payment  down.  No  interest. 
No  freight  charges.      No  extras. 

30DaysFreeTrial 

In  Your  Own  Home 
and  We  Pay  the  Freight 

We  want  yon  to  sample  this  piano  for  a 
month  to  convince  you  that  It  Is  the  best  piano 
In  the  world  at  $175.  We  guarantee  a  savin?  of 
$100  or  more  on  each  Instrument.  Rothchlld 
10  year  guarantee   bond  with  each  piano. 

We  don't  want  a  cent  from  you  until  you 
are  satisfied.  If  you  don't  want  the  piano  we 
will  send  for  It. 

We  own  the  Meister  Piano  Co.  outright,  and 
instead  of  paying  30%  to  40%  commission  to 
agents,  we 

Sell  Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

Send  now  for  the  Meister  Piano  Book.  It's 
FREE.  It  shows  all  grades  of  Meisters, 
$175.00,  $225.00,  $255.00  and  $285.00.  Beautifully 
done  in  colors.    A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

ROTHCHILD  &  COMPANY, 

307  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


"SaveTheHorse"SpavinGure. 


REC     TRADC     MABI\ 


READ  THESE  TWO  LETTERS  FROM  A  BANKER 


SL  eUft£OM.P*CS'0CNT 


M.L  WILUAMS.VC(P»fiT 
L  A.BURSON  AsstCaS" 


GOTHENBXTRGiNATlOSrAl,  Bank. 


CAPITAL  i  SU 


LUS$  SO  OOO  00 


(jOTHE>"Bl'K&.irBBB. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N".  Y.:  May  11,  1908. 

Enclosed  $5  for  bottle  '"Save-the-Horse."  with  the  contract.  My 
trotting  stallion  is  curbed  badly,  is  making  two  statids  per  week. 
1  don't  want  to  blister,  and  as  you  claim  y>ur  remedy  removes 
these  blemishes  without  laving  up  the  horse  1  decided  it  is  just 
what  1  want.  Very  truly.  L.  A.  BURSON. 

burg,  N~e|>,,  Jan.  1,  1909. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Binghamton.  N    V  : 

Enclosed  $5  for  bottle  of  "Save-the-Horse."  The  bottle  I  purchased 
in  May  did  all  you  claimed  lor  it.  I  gave  the  horse  a  long  season, 
drove  him  every  day  and  sold  bun  this  fall,  sound  as  a  dollar.  He  quit 
going  lame  before  half  of  the  bottle  ml  used  and  the  enlargement  is 
all  gone.  1  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  r-me.iy.  and  the  fact  that 
you  have  since  received  orders  from  this  locality  is  prool  ol  this. 

Yours  truly,  I-  A.  BURSON. 

*  ■■  f|f|  a  bottle  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract  Send  for 
d  KiUU  copy,  booklet,  and  letters  Irom  business  men  and  trainers 
Uon  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  eures  Spavin,  Thoroue-hpln. 
Ringbone  (except  low)  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  lloek.  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  l.ame 
loss   of  h 


TB.0Y    CHEMICAL  CO.,     SO   Commercial    Ave.,  Binghamton,   N.  Y. 


SHEAR  WIT 

riu-    iviniiiiiu-    Habit.     Mrs   Pride     "Jimmy, 
dear,  would  you  mind  doing  an  errand  for  me  t 
Mr,  Priob     "What  is  it?" 

Mrs,  Pkide — "The  cook  suss  we  won't  have 
enough  chicken  for  dinner,  so  1  wish  you  would  take 
this  piece  down  to  the  butcher  shop  and  see  if  you 
can't  net  it  matched." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

lulled. — The  Constable  — "Now.  gen'l'men, 
we've  traced  these  here  cloos — the  futprints  o'  the 
ho'se  an'  the  fut-prints  o'  the  man  to  this  stump; 
from  hereon  thar's  only  the  hit  prints  o'  the  hoss. 
Now,  the  question  is  Wots  become  o'  the  man'" 
-    LSI: 

The  Idiot.  —  Irate  Parent  "Am  1  to  under- 
stand there  is  some  idiotic  affair  between  you  and 
that  impecunious  young  ass.  Lord   Bilaris?" 

Pair  DAUGHTER  (very  sweetly) — "Only  you. 
Illustrated  Bits. 

Cruel.  —The  daughter  of  her  mother  was  doing  a 
stunt  at  the  piano. 

"My  daughter's  music,"  said  the  proud  parent, 
"cost  us  a  lot  of  money." 

"Indeed!"  rejoined  the  visitor.  "Did  some 
neighbor  sue  you?" — Chicago  Xews. 

Too  Klsky. — Haruvp — "I'll  never  go  to  that 
restaurant  again.  The  last  time  I  was  there  a  man 
got  my  overcoat  and  left  his  in  its  place." 

Wellofp — "But  the  proprietor  wasn't  to  blame, 
was  he?  " 

Hardip — "No;  but  I  might  meet  the  other  man! " 

Illustrated  Bits. 

A  Paying  Job.— "Do  you  find  poultry-keeping 
pays?  " 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  that  it  pays  me,  but  I 
think  that  it  pays  my  boy  Jim." 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  you  see.  I  bought  him  the  fowls.  I  have 
to  pay  for  their  keep  and  buy  the  eggs  from  him,  and 
he  eats  them."    -Illustrated  Bits. 

Could  Only  Guess. — "How  many  ribs  have  you, 
Johnny?"  asked  the  teacher  of  physiology. 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  giggled  Johnny,  squirm- 
ing around  on  one  foot.  "I'm  so  awful  ticklish  I 
never  could  count  'em." — Philadelphia  Record. 

K\er>body  Happy. — The  man  who  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  president  generally  has  his  prefer 
ence  gratified. —  Philadelphia  Record. 


The  Difference. — Many  a  young  man  starting 
out  to  conquer  the  world  considers  himself  an  Alex- 
ander when  he  is  in  reality  but  a  smart  Alec. — Puck. 


Embarrassing. —Mike     (as   some  one   knocks) 
"  Sure'  if  Oi  don't  answer,  til's  some  wan  t'  give  me 
a  job,  an    if  Oi  do,  ut's  the  Ian 'lord  afther  the  rint." 
— Life. 

Curious. — "It's  curious,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat 
a  lot  o'  folks  will  hardly  notice  de  speeches  of  de 
country's  brainiest  men.  an'  dat  dey'll  read  every 
word  of  what  an  ex-champion  of  prize-fightin'  has 
to  say!" — Washington  Star. 


Jim's  Peril. — Yorkshire  Farmer  (bursting 
into  village  inn  i — "What  do  you  think,  Silas?  The 
bones  of  a  prehistoric  man  have  been  discovered  on 
Jim  White's  farm." 

Innkeeper — "Great  Gosh!  I  hope  poor  Jim'll 
be  able  to  clear  hisself  at  the  coroner's  inquest."  — 
Tit-Bits. 


FLEISCHMANNS 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Two  Great 
Time  Savers 


Which  Should 
Be  In  Every 
Busy 
Office 


Will 
Quickly 

Pay 

For 
Them- 
selves 


furnishes  a  quick  an 
handling  and  preset 
slips.  Perforate  the 
them  on  the 
spindles,  a 
date  slip  mi 
top,  and  at  the 
end  of  each 
in  onlli  the 
bunchof  tickets 
can  be  removed 
from  the  spin- 
dles, firmly 
bound  so  as  to 
open  like  a 
book.  Any  slip 
in  the  month 
can  then  be  re- 
ferred to  in 
an  instant 


This 

Charge  Slip 

File  and  Binder 

'I  systematic  method  of 
v  ing  your  daily  charge 
slips  for  each  day,  place 

The  Rand 

Instantaneous 
Index 

Each  leal  holds  Irom 
one  to  seventy  names 
typewritten  on  the 
little  slips  which  can 
be  taken  oul  and  put 
in  at  will.  The  index 
■  :ni  be  used  lor  list- 
ing daily  "call-ups," 
depositors,  custom- 
ers, employes,  mem- 
berships, propertyfor 
rpfli  or  sale,  and  as  a 
correspondence  in- 
index.  In  fact,  is 
adapted  to  every 
phase  of  busi- 
ness detail. 


These  two  time  savers  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
duties  of  every  clerk  or  office  man  -making  his 
efforts  of  double  value  to  his  concern. 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  complete  information  about 
3S  other  time-saving  devices,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
absolutely  free,  a  sample  of  the  Rand  Transparent 
Index  Guides.    Address  either  office. 

THE  TIME-SAVER  COMPANY 

Department  P 
Atlanta,  Ga.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

178  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

V  J 

Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.Y. 


"Wylie    Way" 

in    Yellowsto  ne    Park 

26th  Season.  The  Wylie  Company  is  licenser! 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  operating  the  onlv 
si/stem  of  permanent  camps  in  "Wonderland." 
From  both  entrances,  every  day  from  June  15th 
to  Sept.  15th,  the  "Wylie  Way"  is  available. 
Six  day  tours  (or  longer)  include  ever;  joint  i  I 
scenic  interest  in  a  leisurely  and  comprehensive 
manner.  Each  pine-embowered  tent-cottage, 
framed,  floored  and  heated;  large  double  beaej 
spacious  dining  halls— the  whole  marked  by 
cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Thousands  of  tour- 
ists annually  attest  its  i  opularitj  as  the  natui  ol 
way  for  seeina  Nature's  Masterpiece 
Beautifully  illustrated  handbook,  upon  request. 

WYLIE   PERMANENT    CAMPING   CO. 

Dept.   A. ,  Livingston,  Montana 
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You  Have  a  Right  to  Independence 


to  Independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose 

•  •••  it     Many  nave  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direction 

Ip  must  lx-  supplied.     My  instruction    supplies  the  first, 

and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.    Large  numbers  have  availed 

themselves  of  both,  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Investigate,  without 

prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

Learn  The  Collection  Business 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life       If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  busineis 

as   I  teach  it  is  nol  as  sate,  sure    and    dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other   profitable 

business,  now   ire  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead. 

.iitial  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded       No  business  may 

be  built  so  large  without  investment  ol  capital      1  will  gladly  send  you,  for  the  asking 

•  POIN  rERS  01N    i  ill    C<  'i  l.r.ci  i<>\    r.i  SIN1  - 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  lite,  it  not  a  ureal  deal  more.     Write  for  it  nenv. 

W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres  .  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  97  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^v    A  Happy 


Marriage 


De 


large] y 

of  the  whole  truth 


pends 
knowl- 
edge 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  soorces. 


Sexology 


Tlluttratett) 

by  William  //.  Walling.  A.M.,  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

K  Should  Hare. 

Kara  Should  Hare 

■a  i  K.ith^r    ,sh..u!J  lmpnrt  to  His  Son. 
,'  Knowledge:  .i  liushaml  Should  Ha« 
Kaowledca  a  Tonal   Woman  Should  Hare. 

i  Have. 
Kno»  edge  a  Molbt-r   Should  Hare. 

Kaowlrdfr  a  Kothar  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
KadkaJ  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rise     (loth     llin.llnr.     Full     Gold     Stamp.     Illoitrated,    $8.00 
Write  f,,r  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabla  of  Contents. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co..   Dept.   B,    Phila  ,  Pa. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on   approval,  wnn.    ,t  a  cant 
-eposu   frelcht  prepaid.     DON'T 
PA*  A  CENT  If  you  ara  not  aaiislUd 
after  mini  ths  bicjcla  10  daja. 

DO  NOT  mtttiSKZZSZ 

at  any  price  until  you  recelre  onr  lataai 
art  catalogs  illustrating  ever?  kind  ot 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unhtard  of 
pnce$  and  marvelous  neio  offer*. 

flliF  ftFIIT  ''  »"  '»  wi»  <>•»  yrm  to 
Vflfc  VbRI  write  a  posUl  and  erery. 
thinf  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  f  et  much  valuable  lav 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 

TIKES.  Coaster-Brakes.  Boil*. 
p-Wheela  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pneea. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept  DS7S,  CH1CAS0 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    0PFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  155-157  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  City 


F 


^k  ■  ■■■   Most  economical,  healthful  and 

^Afl  ■■      satisfactory — for    old  or    new 

|^|  |SJ|  houses,    different    patterns   to 

tnatck  furnishings.      Outwear 

••  .  .  .__-,  ,  __   _^_  carpets.     Stocks  carried 

'HARDWOOD  'm  the  leadins cities- 

Plain  or  Ornamental, 

Thick  Or  Thin. 

Write  for  floor 

Designs. 


ILOORS 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  COSINDIANAPOUS 


5loiINVESTMENTSl6 


Our  First  Mortgages  on   North    Dakota 
property  have    proved   safe   for    Twent]  five 
Write  for  descriptive  list  of  offerings 
and  booklel  "  A 

E.   J.   LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Forka,    N.  D- 
^  ^  Minneapolis,  Minn.  V^  ^^ 


INDF.SPKNSABLE    TO    THE    BUSINESS    MAN.    MANU- 
FACTURER. LAWYER.  PHYSICIAN.  WRITER,  READER. 

THE  KLIP  BINDER 

all  oth«l 

■ 

ll.  ll.  I!  tvlXAKD,  lit  t  -ii.  i,i,  Mass 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "Improved,"  no  ia;x<  r^uirej 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmams  (I'.thna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  1 20  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


O     YOU  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  use  words  with  £ 
correct  understanding  of  their 
propel  use  in  conversation  or  in 
writing?  Just  send  for  "A  I>«'sl\ 

Book  of  Errors  in  English  " 

by    Frank    II.    Yizetelly.      75c;    by 
mail  83c. 
I     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

DO  ITTJOW  ! 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At    the    following    Kmmlmy    Inmtltulamt 


Hot  Spring,  life. 

Iifinfr,  M 

YYnt  llitrn,  Conn. 

Ha^hinrUn,  l>    1 

:il  \    (apit..l  st 


Hwirht,  III. 
lariaB,  III 
I'lainfl.ld,  lull 
n,  Is. 
(rah  orchard,  k) 
l,f liniftnn,  Hit. 


Grand  I  apidt,  Midi. 
Otf,  Is, 

r,  V  II 


lliflalo,  \    \ 
wini.  Plaint,  I,  T. 
rurii.iiid   Oraraa. 
rallsfltlpiis,  I'a  , 

II!  I.  HroadSt. 
llavrrisluirL",  I'a. 


Plttibirf,  I'.i  . 

It  16  liflri  Wa. 

rrntidrnrf.  R.  I. 
rsronts    out  ,  Canada. 
Wlsolpaf,  lanilotia. 

I  'H.I  .11.  I  iicland. 


«  ouldnM  1  nderstauid  Plain  EEns;Ilab.  By  the 
extraordinary  contortions  ot  her  neck,  he  concluded 
that  she  was  trying  to  net  a  glimpse  ot  the  back  of 
her  new  blouse,  by  the  tense  line  and  scintillating 
tut  her  lips  he  concluded  th-U  her  mouth 
was  full  of  pins. 

' '  rjmph  —  goof  —  suff  —  wuff  —  sh  —  ff  spc  g 
asked. 

"(Juitc  so.  my  dear,"  he  agreed.  "It  looks  very 
nice." 

—  wuff  —  so  —  gs  —  ph  —  mf  — ugh — 
was  her  next  remark. 

"Perhaps  it  would  look  better  if  you  did  that," 
lie  nodded;    "but  it  fits  very  nicely  as  it  is." 

She  gasped  and  emptied  the  pins  into  her  hands. 

"I've  asked  you  twice  to  raise  the  blinds  so  that 
I  can  get  more  light,  James."  she  exclaimed.  "Can't 
you   understand   plain   English?" — Chicago   Record- 


Kespect  for  the  Dead. — A  big  Yorkshireman 
had  come  all  the  way  to  London  to  see  the  British 
Museum.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a  day  when  the 
museum  was  closed.  The  indignant  Yorkshireman 
refused  to  take  no  for  an  answer  from  the  policeman 
at  the  gate.     "Ain't  this  public  property?"  he  cried. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  policeman;  "but,"  he  added, 
struck  by  a  bright  idea,  "one  of  the  mummies  died 
on  Tuesday,  and  do  you  begrudge  us  one  day  to 
bury  him  in? " 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  said  the  Yorkshireman  in  a 
hushed  voice.  "In  that  case  I  won't  intrude." — 
Universalis!  Leader. 


Next. — Teacher— "What   is  the  highest  form  of 
animal  life?" 

Schoolboy — "The  giraffe." — Universalist  Leader. 


Remembrance. — "Did  your  uncle  remember  you 
in  his  will? " 

"Yes;  he  directed  his  executors  to  collect  all  the 
loans  he  had  made  me." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Proviso. — A  country  convert,  full  of  zeal, 
in  his  first  prayer-meeting  remarks  offered  himself 
for  service.  "I  am  ready  to  do  anything  the  Lord 
asks  of  me,"  said  he,  "so  long  as  it's  honorable." — 
Life. 


The  .Marks. — Bacon — "And  does  your  son  show- 
any  signs  of  his  college  training?" 

EGBERT — "Oh,  yes;  he's  quite  lame  from  an 
injury  he  received  on  the  football  team." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Imprest. — The    artist    was   of    the    impn 
school.     He  had  just  given   the  last   touches  to  a 
purple  and-blue  canvas  when  his  wife  came  into  the 
studio. 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  landscape  I  wanted 
you  to  suggest  a  title  for." 

"Why  not  call  it  'Home'?"  she  said,  after  a  long 
look. 

"'Home'?     Why?" 

"Because   there's  no  place   like  it,"  she   replied 
Glasgow  Times, 


Well-Informed.  The  Stranger — "Do  the  peo 
pie  who  live  across  the  road  from  you,  Rastus, 
keep  chickens? " 

R.AST1  'Dl         keeps     some     of     Vin.     Bah." 

Christian  .  idvo*  ate, 

College    Sentiment,     Dr.    Blank,  says  /  ipf>tn 
cott' s.  about  twenl  >    . 
of  Virginia,  was  on  the  eve  of  ■  trip  to  Euro] 

absent   tWO   ye*1  In   pathetic  and  rather  harrowing 

tones  he  made  his   farewell  address  t. 

"Yes      1     am     about     to    part     with     you.      This    is 
Would  that  t;  . 
a  window  in  my  breast,  my  dear  bi 
might  see  the  innermost 

'iilK  in  the  u  :ih  a  happy  thought, 

shouted 

■ 

1  in-  Secret.     Shi        1    lon'l    et     ion  tl  ■ 

a   keep   their  little  caps  on   tl .. 

It. — "Vanumi  pressure. ' '—Cornell  Widow. 


n,lr  "  ;n. ■nil.. 11   Tllr    I.ITKKAIU    DKiKST   when   writing  (0  nd\. -[Users. 
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Tit   for   Tar  ■•Well,    you   and    I    won't 

be  neighbors  much  longer.  I'm  going  to  live  in  ■ 
better  loculitv 

Smith— "So  am  I  " 

Jonbs     "\v  ....  K,.mK  to  move,  too?" 

Smith— "No.  I'm  going  to  stay  hero.''     CUvtland 


How  Could  she.  ally)— "I  adore 

everything   that    is  grand,   exquisite,   supereminent. 
I  love  the  peerless,  the  serene,  the  perfect  in  life." 

She    ^  blushing   co  (U-orge.    how   ran    I 

refuse  you  when  you  put  it  so  beautifully?"  -  Boston 

Transcript. 


The  Rest  Is  Silence.  TORPID  'Walter— "En- 
tered inter  rest  March  tort,  eighteen  'undred  an' 
sixty-four.      Why.  so  did  II" 

Busv  'Erbert — "Pinch  yourself,  silly,  You  ain't 
dead  yet." 

Torpid  Walter — "Course  not;  that's  the  day  1 
was  born." — The  Sketch. 


A  Tale  of  Tennyson. — Tennyson  was  once  dila- 
ting to  a  friend  on  the  charms  of  a  pipe  before  break- 
fast 

"It  is  the  most  delightful  smoke  of  the  day,"  said 
he. 

"Yes.  yes!"  replied  his  friend.  "  The  first  sweet 
pipe  of  the  awakened  bard!" 

Thereby  making  a  reconstruction  from  Tennyson's 
own  works,  needing  the  change  of  but  one  vowel. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Getting  Down  to  Brass  Tacks. — "I  love  you!" 
"I've  heard  that  before." 
"I  worship  you  madly." 
"Loose  talk.'' 

"I  can  not  live  without  your  love!" 
"Get  some  new  stuff.'' 
"Will  you  marry  me?  " 

"Well,  now,   there's  some  class  to  that." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Supplied. — Passenger  Agent — "Here  are  some 
post-card  views  along  our  line  of  railroad.  Would 
you  like  them? " 

Patron —  "No.  thank  you,  I  rode  over  the  line 
one  day  last  week  and  have  views  of  my  own  on  it." 
— Chicago  News. 


The  Test. — "She  has  as  many  satellites  as  a  lumi- 
nous planet." 

"Ah,  but  how  many  rings  can  she  show?" — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Good  Start. — "I'm  sure  my  daughter  is  going 
to  make  a  great  singer  some  day." 

"Is  that  so? " 

"Yes,  she's  always  quarelling  with  her  mother, 
who  tells  me  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  manage 
her." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Had  Enough. — "The  alligator  swallowed  him." 
"An'  did  they  kill  the  'gator?"  "No;  they  thought 
that  swallerin'  him  was  punishment  enough!" — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Wilbur's  Jelly.  Little  Wilbur  was  eating  lunch- 
eon with  his  mother.  Presently  she  noticed  that  he 
was  eating  his  jelly  with  his  spoon.  "Wilbur,  dear," 
she  said  to  him,  "youmus'nt  eat  your  jelly  with  your 
spoon."  "I  have  to,  mother,"  he  replied.  "No, 
dear,  you  don't  have  to.  Put  your  jelly  on  your 
bread."  "I  did  put  it  on  my  bread,  mother,"  said 
Wilbur,  "but  it  wouldn't  stay  there;  it's  too  nerv- 
ous."—  The  Delineator. 


Helped  Some. — Mrs.  Gillet — "So  there  is  a 
tablet  in  your  transept  to  her  memory.  Did  she  do 
anything  to  bring  people  into  the  church?" 

Mrs.  Perry — "Well,  I  guess!  She  wore  a  new- 
hat  every  Sunday  for  three  years." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Stood  the  Test. — "Mama,  why  don't  you  want 
me  to  play  with  that  Kudger  boy5" 

"Because,  dear,  I  know  the  family.  He  hasn't 
good  blood  in  him." 

"Why,  mama,  he's  been  vaccinated  twice,  and  it 
wouldn't  take  either  time." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


My  Booklet  on  Refrigerators 

~IS  INVALUABLE  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 

I  I    matter  what  make  of   refrigerator  you    are  using, 
it   tells    things  not  generally  known— how   to    use 
refrigerator  so  as  to  actually  save  ice^  keep  food  sweet  a 
long  time  and  the  proper  way  to  arrange  the  food  in    the  refriger- 
ator, etc.,  etc.    I  have  been  making  refrigerators  forty  years  and  know 
the  subject  thoroughly  and  am  posted  up  to  date  on  everything  pertain- 
ing to  every  make  of  refrigerator.  The  culmination  of  my  years  of  practical 
study  and  manufacture  is  the 

Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerator 

Lined  with  Genuine  Porcelain,  Fused  on  Sheet  Steel  at 
2500°,    not  simply  baked    like    bread.     Indestructible. 


be 


red 

with  i 


il  pure  dry  nlr;  dural 
■  ,,i  in.,.;  airtight  ioa 
II  uraellral  purpoieic 
atiifurlury,  durable  a 


nn  h;\R  been  solved,  nnd  the 
lee  taring  to  the  limit  ol  sc 

:,i  k  is  proof  ml-iiiiihI  injury  I 


nit 


rtret  refrigerator 


intific  poseibilil 


nt  be  built  than  the  Le 
nipiil  refrigerator 


king 

i  Grand  Rapids  (urn 
rd  Cleanable  It  is  Mold  ut  most 
mot  be,  and  Is  not,  sold  tor  lens  mi 


Read  My  Booklet— Send  for  It— It's  Free 


$33 


the  slightest  obligation  to  even  consider  a  Leonard  CI 
iy  small  way  by  helping  others  to  get  t 
out  of  their  refrigerator.  The  Booklet  will  help 
This    style    33x21x46.    Polished     Oak 
round  corners,  quarter  sawed  pnnnels 

Freight  prepaid  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivera.  For  sale  by  the  best  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory.  Beware  of  imitations  made  ol 
white  paint.  Our  lining  is  fused  on  sheet  steel —not 
baked  like  bread. 

Write  me  personally.     0.  H.  LEONARD,  Prest. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
133  Clyde  Park  Avenue,  Grand  Rapidt,  Mich. 


Trade  Mark 


ible  :   but  I  am  willing  to  help   the 


'he  IHygtat  Befr 
Factory  in  the 


igerator 
World. 


Shuron 


Glasses 


SNEEZE  VIOLENTLY 

OR 

LAUGH  HEARTILY 

Shur-Ons  are  on  to  stay  on.     Never 
slip  or  tilt.     Yet  their  grip  is  so 
soft  and  velvety  that  you  hardly 
notice  wearing  them. 

REMEMBER  THE  NAME  SfWR-ON 

At  the  better  opticians  everywhere. 

Send  for  valuable  book  FREE. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Established  1864.      Dept.  E,       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RB.lc°kr  "Mai"  stylo  Pens 

The   ONLY   perfect,    non-leakable    Stylo 
pens   at    a   moderate 
Price.     $-,.00 

By  mail.  *<$&£: 

postpaid  1 .,,  . 

upon  receipt  ''c^tt 

of  price. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  /--?<i 

Thames  Building,  135  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


SUPPORTERS 

WORN  ALL  OVERTHEWORLD 
DURABLE 

STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS  FRESH  FROM  THE  LOOMS 
METAL  PARTS  HEAVV  NICKEL  PLATE 

THIS  GUARANTY      . 
COUPON-  In  Yellow 

IS    ATTACHED    THIS  ltofS=» 
WAY  TO  EVERY  PAIR  jv^ 
OF   THE   GENUINE—  I 

BE    SURE    IT'S  THERE   ] 

SamplePair,Mercerlzed25c.,Silk 
COc.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 

MAKERS  BOSTON 

WEAR  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS 


I  Button 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 

DEALER  AND  USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  LICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


One  Man 
Control 


y. 


Our  new  modela  designed  by  Whittelsey  &  Whitaker  of  New 
York,  the  most  successful  naval  architects  in  the  United  States, 
embody  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  this  celebrated  firm  in  launch 
and  motor  boat  designing. 

The  New  Mullins  1909  Models 

are  trim,  fast,  safe  and  seaworthy.    Built  of  steel  like  torpedo  boats 
and  fitted  with  large  air  chambers;  like  life  boats  they  are  speedy 
and  absolutely  safe.    They  have  many  new  Improvements — 
^concealed  machinery— one  man  control— Improved  Rever- 
ible  Engine,  Mullins  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  etc. 
Made  of  the  best  materials — perfect  in  mechanism,  construction 
and  finish,  superior  to  any  other  craft  built,  whether  of  wood  or 
steel.     We  want  you  to  know  the  full  specifications  of  these 
remarkable  new  models — to  understand  their  patented  con- 
struction—  "Why"  they  are  better  than  any  other  launches 
built.    When  you  want  your  boat  you  will  want  it  immediatly 
—not  three  months   later,    so    write    today  for  Our 
Catalogue  of  Launches,  Motor  Boats,  Marine  Engines.  Row 
Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats.     Our  1909  Models  offer  ex- 
ceptional value  at  very  reasonable  prices.     Better  write  i 
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Beautiful 
Flowering 
Magnolias 


Our  large,  handsome 
in agnolias  are  home- 
grown and  have  a  \  ip.or 
andsturdinessabout  them 
that  counts  fur  some- 
thing. Do  not  confuse 
/^^saB^^^^  them   with   the   imported 

ones  of  doubtful  vitality. 
In  this  collection   is   the   rare  white.  sweet- 
Magnolia,  known  as  "  Yulan.'' 
till  plants  are  among  the  hundreds  of 
...iiiu.-nt.il  plants  described  in  oar  new 

80-Page  Plant  Book 

If  you  own  a  lawn  or  garden,  write  today  for 
this  big  Bo-page  plant  book.  It  is  not  an  ordinary 

i  nursery  catalogue,  but  a  valuable  and  m- 

thentic   plant   book.     It   is  even   used   in    some 
colleges  For  reference. 

Full  of  hints  and  suggestions  that  are  practical 
and  the  result  of  our  55  years  of  horticultural  work. 

Vou  should  send  "for  this  book  at  once  and 
find  out  what  a  dependable  work  it  is.  Free  to 
all  readers  of  Literary  Digest. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS.  Inc. 
Box  68,  Germantown,  Phlla. 


,cDwlggins 

•j  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

"  Cost  Less  Thin  Wood  ' 
I.awv.   FARM    AND 
POULTRY    FENCEB, 
KT<\       HlgbWS  <  iru.Ji-.       All    W.,rk    Guaranteed. 
Lirte  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwi«in«  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Make  Mu  money  for  lircr  ' 

I    ..Hirers  [rcter  thei 

to  all  odu  1  I  ta*  h  "  10 

..  $8  per  100.    My  new 
book,  M  ""l's  ho*  t< 

ratetta  knls  anr!  make  'cm  pay 
Real  color  picture*  show  them  tru< 
to  life.  Willi  ear  h  copy  goes  coupor 
If ood  for  2t>: .  on  vour  first  cvi:  order 
WALTKR  SHERMAN 
■  walk  Newport    R. 


IRON  y  AND  WIRE  «  FENCES 

jerFRU  r^>       HICH  CRAOE 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
428  South  Senate  Avenue       Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Grcldcr's  Book  on  Poultry 

8ho»«  nt.l  describes  nlxiy  brecdi,  ami  lowest 
■  sndacgs.     All  i|.tsll«— hateblDg,  I 
production,  dla 
Ipaid. 
Crsldar'a  Cermlclda  aaaps  fowls  h.nlthjr. 

B.  H.  CREIOER,  Rheema,  Pa.  I 


Write  us  for  Booklet  showing  Hundreds  of  Designs 

At  nil  prices.    Includi  1,  aetteea,  fonn- 

tain-,  tree  gaarda,  stable  Bttlnaa,  eto,     Iron  fenee  Im- 

aranoe  of  \i"ir  boom  -is  oheapM  thun 

1  i<  -i  ii.mi.  -Hi.  ho  repairs.    Agents  wanted. 

r  stipaxaCo.     (iNi  iNNATi.o. 

hi  Lartui  Makm  of  Iron 
t.ntt  in  the  World. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

■ .  \kk  HENRY 
This  new  bonk  presents  In  clear  form  the 
simple  '  .-•  and 

1 2mo.  cloth.     75   emit  net ;    Ay  mail  82  cenh. 

FUNK   *    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44J'.   Fa    i    j  hit,  Nkw   Yofk 


LONG  LIFE 


And  How  To 
Attain     It 

Brief     «un|,lr,    1  rail  li  hI    ralaa    I 
l)r    Kmtr.ing      UsBO,  ololh.    ILOOsusj     br  mall 
FUNK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  NKW  YORK 


Brine's    Mother.      The   inspector  was  examining 

nd  all  the  class  bad  been  specially  told 

;--.il  by  theii  Don't  anawer  unless 

cei  tain   your  answer  is  COl 

aid  the  inspector, "who  was   the 
■   Scottish  hero,  Robert   li 
inted  to  tin   top  boy.  then  round  the  class. 
iast  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  of  that  class  leaped  with  joy.      The  boy  who 
ding  at  the  very  foot  had  held  up  his  hand. 
"Well,   my  boy,"  said   the  inspector,  encourag- 
ingly, "who  was  she? " 

"Please,  sir,  Mrs    Rruce." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


It.nl    Fix.      The   lieutenant    rushed    to    th<     bridge 
and  saluted. 

"Captain,"  he  shouted — for  the   roar  of   tl 
lery  was  deafening — "the  enemy  has  got  our  range." 

The     captain     frowned.      "Curse     the     luck,"     he 
growled.      "Now   how  can   the   cook   get   dinner5" 

Cleveland  Leader. 


Identified  Easily. — "This,"  remarked  Mr.  Cane, 
"is  my  photograph  with  my  two  French  poodles. 
You  recognize  me,  eh?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Softe.  "  Vou  are  the 
one  with  the  hat  on,  are  you  not?"  Philadelphia 
Enquirei 


A  Bull.  t-A  genuine  bull  is  credited  to  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  by  a  Bristol  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  News.  "It  is  eas- 
ier." Mr.  Birrell  affirmed  in  the  course  of  a  public 
speech  at  Bristol,  "to  face  your  foes  in  front  of  you 
than  your  friends  behind  your  back." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February  19. —  All  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
International  Naval  Conference,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  America,  agree  on  the  final  terms  ot 
a  code. 
Bulgaria  again  asks  the  Powers  to  recognize  her 
independence. 

February  2.?. — Russian  officials  close  all  Chinese 
and  warehouses  in  the  principal  towns  on 
the  railway  west  of  Harbin,  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  owners  to  pay  taxes  imposed  by  the 
railroad. 

February  24. — Thirty  suffragettes,  among  them 
several  women  of  social  prominence,  arc  ar- 
rested for  attempts  to  force  their  way  into  the 
presence  of  Premier  Asquith. 

February  25. — The  regency  of  China  sends  a  letter 
to  President-elect  Taft  stating  China's  policy 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  and  other 
nan 

Domestic 

Washington 
February  19, — The  Scn.ii.  le  Arm}    Ap 

propriation   Bill. 

February    20.     The    Indian    Appropriation    Bill. 

carrying  over  $v, 000, 000.  passes  the  Senate. 

February    -M.       The  Supreme  Court   at   Washington 
■   0     the  Circuit  Court  imposing 
a    tine    of    S10X.000    on    the    New    Yotk    I 

Railroad  Company  for  granting  sug 

mil    Ambassador   von    ]'■■ 

t   patent   agreement   between   tin 
State .  and  German] 

RAL 

Vmerii  an  bal 

Hamilton   I' 

Ifl    Philadelphia  that   J.    M     Dick 
■  pted   the  War  port 

folio  In  the  im  omlng  (  al 

A    mob   in    South    Omaha,    Neb., 

iewed  by  thi 
'  in  Eiampl 

made 

pitchblendi  idium, 


The  Beginning  of  Success 
With  Your  Garden 

THKRE  is  no  great  differ- 
ence between  the  prices  of 
good  seeds  and  bad  seeds.  The 
time  and  labor  expended  in 
planting  are  identically  the  same 
with  both  classes.  But  here  the 
similitude  ends.  The  inferior 
seeds  either  fail  to  germinate, 
or  produce  only  disappointing 
results. 

In  202,000  home  circles  The 
Literary  Digest  is  a  weekly 
visitor.  We  know  that  90%  of 
our  subscribers  are  property 
owners.  From  the  immense  re- 
sponse which  our  readers  accord 
to  announcements  of  articles  ap- 
pealing to  those  interested  in 
country  life  we  know  that  the 
volume  of  their  purchases  of 
garden  supplies  is  great. 

We  appreciate  the  vast  influ- 
ence our  advertisements  exert 
upon  this  large  body  of  buyers, 
and  we  endeavor  to  protect  them 
from  any  unreliable  dealer,  and 
insure  their  highest  satisfaction. 

Purchasers  of  horticultural 
supplies  can  be  assured  of  solid 
satisfaction  and  gratifying  results 
for  the  coming  summer  in  no 
easier  or  better  way  than  by 
securing  their  seeds  and  shrubs 
from  the  high  grade  firms  using 
our  columns. 

Read  the  garden  announce- 
ments on  this  and  the  opposite 
page  and  send  at  once  for  the 
attractive  catalogues  and  book- 
lets offered.  Order  early  and 
save  disappointing  delays. 
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Tlie  sure  and  easy  way 
growing;  out-door  roses 
is  all  clearly  explained  in 
our  new  manual 

"How  to  Grow  Rosen' 

This  is  not  a  catalogue, 
but  a  manual,  in  which  will  be  found  an 
answer  to  every  important  question  that 
can  be  asked  by  the  amateur  rose-grower. 
Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

And  the  right  roses  for  vour  locality  will  be 
found  among  the  list  of  "101  Best  Roses  that  thrive 
best  and  bloom  best  In  America."  Among  them 
are  roses  sure  to  bloom  profusely  in  your  garden. 

C_~„:~l  C\CC<±f.  Send  us  10  cents  and  we 
OpeCial  Utter:  wU>  maii  Qi\s  invaluable 
"Ho-.-  to  Grow  Roses"  and  in  addition  send  you 
Free  of  charge  at  the  proper  planting  time  a  25  cent 
Guaranteed  to  Bloom  Rose,  selected  especially  for 
your  locality.  ^.   ^    ■     ^?  /7      (j? 

Our  catalogue  "  Tbz&//j£&c/iard//ycna(q 

Best  Roses  in  Amer-        ^E&&7//  ^    s/P      TV 
ica"isfree.    Write     <LftJ\  //aife/rcivUis^ 

for  a  copy  today.       Rernernb<.r  ,he  star.       Box  90  C 


"The  Fence  That  Lasts  Forever!" 
.TUIWOOD. 


Ornament  your  front  yard  by  installing  a  beautiful 
Iron  Fence.  Our  Iron  Fence  has  Style,  Finish  and 
Durability,  and  In  cost  we  compete  with  the  World. 
100  Choice  Design*.  Address  Den't  O.  for  prices. 
CINCINNATI  IRON  FENCE  CO..  'Incorporated) 
FREE  Catalogue.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

AGENTS  WANTED  la  every  town.  EAST  TO  SELL 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses, 

THE   PROBLEM  SOLTED 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  located  In 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  "O. " 

Let  one  Eneineen  figure 
out   jour  need9. 

HIT  MOSS  COMPACT 

43  Soutb  .Market  St.,     Boston 


Have  RunningWater 
On  Your  Placed 

and    wherever    you    like  — 
Bath,  Laundry,  Toilet,  Kit- 
chen, Upstairs  and  dov 
Barns,  Lawn.   Air  pres 
■ure  gua  ran  teed  at  all 
times    by   our  patent 
pump.   So  simple  any  _^ 
one  can  install.  Every  rf 
detail  worked  out  for 
your  individual  needs 
by      expert    engineers 
without  charee.    Com- 
p  1  e  t  e    specifications 
furnished. 


30  Days  Free 


Burton^, 


KflOO  Up. 
Last  a  Lifeti 
received  ODly  medal  ever  awarded 
a  water  supply  system — proof  of 
its  superiority.  Best  constructed  tank  on  market.  Sold 
on  30  Days'  Free  Trial.  Correspondence  with  Towns, 
Public  Institutions  farms,  ranches,  country  houses,  so- 
licited. Write  for  testimony  of  satisfied  users  and  book, 
"An  Interesting  Tale  Simply  Told." 
C. A. Burton  Water  Supply  to. 


I  W.7tn  St.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In    this 

correct    use 
Dictionary  la  consulted 


num.    to   deolde   questions   concerning   the 
ords.  the    I'mik  *    Wagualls   standard 


pgr-  tii  rapher  does    not  answer  anony- 

mous communications. 

"F  1..  K,"  Brainerd,  Minn.  "In  the  sentence, 
'He  was  om-  of  the  few  Castilians  who,  amidst  all  the 
horrors  of  bloodshed  and  infectious  rapine,  wars  dis 
tinguished  for  generosity  and  humanity,'  doesn't 
'were'  refer  to  'he''      Why  not  singular?" 

The  word  "were"  in  the  quoted  sentence  has  for 
its  subject  "who"  (antecedent  "Castilians,"  not 
"he");  it  is  therefore  correct  to  use  the  verb  in  the 
plural. 

"A  B.  P.."  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — "Are  these  sen- 
tences correct,  'I  have  been  to  Boston,'  and  'There 
was  a  high  wind  and  many  stars'?" 

The  first  sentence  is  correct;  the  second  should 
read:    "There  were  a  high  wind  and  many  stars." 

"E.  C.  T.."  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Is  this  sentence 
correctly  written,  'When  I  engaged  him  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  have  a  free  hand 
in  the  direction  of  affairs'?" 

The  word  "should"  ought  to  be  used  instead  of 
"would."  The  rule  for  this,  according  to  The 
Standard  Dictionary,  is:  "  '  Should '  is  used  in  indi- 
rect discourse  to  express  simple  futurity,  from  the 
standpoint  of  past  time;    as,  he  said  he  should  go." 

"B.  S,"  City. —  "Is  it  good  English  to  say  'vo- 
ciferous applause '  ?  " 

"Vociferous  applause"  is  good  English.  "  Vo- 
ciferous." according  to  The  Standard  Dictionary, 
means  "making  a  loud  outcry;  shouting  out  or  cry- 
ing vehemently;  clamorous;  noisy;  as,  the  vocifer- 
ous lazaroni  of  Naples." 

"I.  B.  G.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  advise 
whether  the  term  'the  Miss  Browns'  is  established 
by  authority  and  usage,  or  whether  it  is  permissible 
instead  of  the  term  'the  Misses  Brown.' 

Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars," 
page  245,  says:  "Obs.  15.  When  a  name  and  a  title 
are  to  be  used  together  in  a  plural  sense,  many  per- 
sons are  puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  name,  or 
the  title,  or  both,  should  be  in  the  plural  form.  For 
example,  in  speaking  of  two  young  ladies  whose  fam- 
ily name  is  Bell — whether  to  call  them  the  Miss 
Bells,  the  Misses  Bell,  or  the  Misses  Bells.  To  an 
inquiry  on  this  point,  a  learned  editor  who  prefers 
the  last  lately  gave  his  answer  thus:  'There  are  two 
young  ladles;  of  course  they  are  "the  Misses."  Their 
name  is  Bell;  of  course  there  are  two  "Bells."  Ergo, 
the  correct  phrase,  in  speaking  of  them,  is  "the  Misses 
Bells."  This  puts  the  words  in  apposition;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  formally  correct.  But 
still  it  is  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  less  frequently 
heard,  and  less  approved  by  grammarians  than  the 
first  phrase,  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  assume 
that  the  two  words  may  be  taken  together  as  a  sort 
of  compound,  is  correct  also."  The  grammarian 
Fowle  says:  "If  we  wish  to  distinguish  the  unmar- 
ried from  the  married  Howards,  we  call  them  the 
Miss  Howards.  If  we  wish  to  distinguish  these 
Misses  from  the  other  Misses,  we  call  them  the  Misses 
Howard."  Other  grammarians  have  varied  prefer- 
ences. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  authority, 
in  some  senses  at  least,  for  all  three  forms. 

"P.  A.  S.,"  Boulder,  Colo— "Please  tell  me  if 
'just'  in  the  expression  'If  he  would  just  have  drunk 
this  tea,  he  would  have  felt  better'  is  a  provincial- 
ism. " 

It  is  not  a  provincialism.  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary gives  the  definition  of  the  word  "just" 
used  in  this  sense  as:  "By  very  little:  barely,  only; 
as,  he  just  escaped." 

"A.  L.  V.,"  Prague,  Neb. — "Which  is  ^orrect, 
'The  motion  carried'  or  'The  motion  was  c^cried'}" 

"The  motion  was  carried"  is  correct. 


written  on  the  front  of  a  postal  card 
and  your  own  address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  The  Leading 

American  Seed  Catalog — provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.   A  book,  of  174 

pages,  with  colored  plates  painted  from  Nature.     It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best 

Seeds  that  Grow.  We  have  the  largest 

Mail-order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World 

and  it  is  sufficient  to  address  simply 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing 
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Dreefs  Garden  Book 

J&  1909 


JUST  what  every  amateur  wants  to 
know — clear,     concise,     dependable 
cultural  instructions  for  successfully 
growing  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Over  100  Special  Articles 

on  every  phase  of  gardening,  most  of  them  written 
expressly  for  the  1909  Dreer'a  Garden  Book 

by  such  eminent  authorities  as: 

Mrs.  II.  Rutherfurd  Ely,  author  of  "A  Woman's  Hardy 

Garden." 
Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Wm.  Kalconer,  former  editor  of  "Gardening." 
Mr.  (Jeo.  W.  Oliver,  expert  plantsman  and  writer. 
Mr.  W.  C.  ERan,  the  eminent  amateur. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Beiford,  the  noted  writer  on  house  plant*. 
Mr.  T.  Grelnar,  author  of  "  How  to  Make  the  Garden 

Pay."  ete. 
And  Special  Articles  by  our  own  experts. 

You  would  have  to  read  an  entire  library  of  books 
on  gardening  to  acquire  the  information  contained 
in  Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1909. 

IV e  will  send  a  copy  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to  any  one  mentioning'  this  magazine. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  3S3SSR&* 


Beautify  Home  Grounds 


With  Hardy  Perennials  or  "Old  Fashioned 
Flowers"— Peonies,  Iris,  Phlox,  Columbines, 
Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Poppies,  Pinks,  Sweet 
Williams,  etc.  Over  1000  varieties  to  select  from. 
Once  planted,  always  planted;  increasing  in 
beauty  from  year  to  year,  with  no  added  cost 
and  but  little  care.  My  catalog  of  Hardy  Per- 
ennials is  a  valuable  book  of  70  pages,  copiously 
illustrated,  giving  full  cultural  instructions  and 
low  prices  for  fine  stock— mailed  free. 

On  a  $50  order  I  will  send  500  Plants 

and  plan  to  produce  a  complete  garden  of  "  Old 
fashioned  flowers"  designed  especially  for  your 
grounds  by  an  expert  landscape  gardener.  Full 
details  given  in  the  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 
LOVETT,  Box  24,   Little   Silver,   New  Jersey 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


,.#■¥? 


Yon  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city,' 
water  supply  In  your, 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
— plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 
under 
strong 
pressure 


by 

Installing 
the 

Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 

No  elevated  tank  to  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.     No  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  buried 
in  the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
eluding   tank,     pump    and    all.     No 
charge  is  made  for  engineering  ser- 
vice. Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  $75.00  for  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re- 
auirements. 

Write  for  64-page  illustrate 
catalog  No.  27.     It  is  free. 

t" 

'    Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 
1212 Marquette  Bids..  Chicago 
1566  Hudson-Terminal  Bide.. 
50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
710  Diamond  Bank  Blda..Pitt<d>i 


to  advertisers. 
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famous  Blue  Grass  Region 

ut  Loudoun  ;  no  better  farm  in  the  county; 
300  acres  of  the  tinest  land;  large  stone 
house  and  good  farm  buildings.  Beauti- 
ful country,  excellent  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  Washington. 

CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


Belle-Vista 

,-  Beautiful  estate  et  Point  All.r- 
t»n.  Hull.  Uaa.  Large  raperb  room*,  hard- 
wood floor*,  flreplaoes,  electric  lights, 
luuri'irs  and  entire  modern  equipment  In 
the  best  possible  i  onditlon. 

Prom  observatory,  view   la  obtained    for 

miles    around:    On  one  aide,  land  ("Blue 

Hills"  in  distance,  on  the  other  side  blue 

f  the  Atlantic      House  surrounded 

by  large  grounds,  splendid  opportunity  for 

;■••  gardner. 

Distinctive!)  a  gentleman's   residence  at 

an  it.imm-i.iI1>    low   price      Thlrtj    minutes 

from   Boston,      further   particular,   upon 

J.  B.  LEWIS 
101   Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 

.  only  IS  miles  from  Railroad  Sta- 
tion in  rapid]]  growing  town  of  1000  people. 
Recently  built  nix  room  house,  large  barn. 
wagon  shed.  All  just  painted.  Also  cow 
sheds  anil  hog  sheds.  10  acres  pasture,  bsl- 
■noe  all  under  cultivation,  and  yielding 
heavy  crops.  M  acres  richvut  sort  of  bottom 
land,  15  acres  in  alfalfa.  Never  failing 
water  supply  from  creek  and  splendid  well. 
Two  acre  orchard.  Hog-tight  fences.  An 
opportunity  for  someone  to  step  into  a 
mighty  profitable  hog  or  dairy  farm. 

Price  $4000,  terms. 
WM    TIDBALL.  Sentinel.  Oklahoma. 


COTTAGES 
SUMMER  HOMES 

on  the  Coast  of  New  London  County,  Conn. 

for  Rent  for  the  Summer  Season. 

Early  Application  Advisable.    Address: 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

33  Union  Street  New  London,  Conn. 


Country    Residence   and    Farm 

with  man]  Improvements  and  luxm 
hour  fr.  in  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City, 
15  minutes  walk  from  station.  There  are 
3ii  acres  of  good  land,  a  pine  grove,  800 
fruit  trees,  berries  in  variety,  barn,  car- 
riage ahed.  chicken  houses,  etc.  Kewanee 
water  system     The    best    section   of    New 

\\  .11  sell  fol 

BOB!  i;  l    w     l  li'HM  \NV 
ZH  Snniiiiii  Am-..  Jerse    I  II    .  N   J 


GENTLEMAN'S  BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY  HOME 

located  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  nine  miles  from 
Utica,  for  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

BAECHLE-CLARK  CO. 

AGENTS 

6-8  Blandina  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 

EfiD  CAI  17  I'ronert.v  for  a  t'l.llt. 
rUIA  JALE  Unexcelled  on  the  Ooaat  for 
gunning.  Ashing  and  boat  ing  club.  Location 
ocean  side  of  Eastern  shore,  Virginia,  Baj 
birds,  ducks,  geese,  brandt.  quail  and  rab- 
bit shooting,  e\  ci- 1  lent  Balling  surf  bathing, 
Butomobiiing  and  driving,  Building  new 
and  fitted  with  electric  lights,  hot.  cold  and 
salt  water.  Furnished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Address,  .V.  11.  G.  Ml-'.AKS. 
AgentsWanted.  Waohapreague,  Va. 


1C1  AfDITC  (loo.l  ll-room  dwell- 
IDs  /\V~1\.C3.  ,,.  „,|i,,, 
rit>  of  0,000  i  '  'n.-  mile  from 
trolley  Situate  in  village  Good  reason  for 
selling.  For  terms  Inquire  of  WILLIAM 
I-    K  MINI  \\\       I 


If  You  Want  a  Farm 

finest  of  timber  or  coal  lands.  In  a  obuntrj 
with  ven  mild  wintersandoool  summers.no 
cyclones,  tornadoes  nor  electric  storms,  ad- 

rON  DOWNING   REA1   1  V  00 
Oentralia,  ^  aahington 

hi  t     .    m  i,  in  -a  i  .ill-    I..-I     110   oaah,   B 

monthly     Surround,  lies.  Will 

advanced    !-•  reinvest- 

i     rticulars  free    Nichols  Frissell  Co. 

3U2  Andrus  Midst  .  Ifinneapolls,  Minn 


Fine  J'niintrv    Plnre  to    l.i-n»f: 

si  \  I  i  S    ISLAND;    about   21   acres     new 

I  n  1  ii  irn     good  f run 

New  V-  rk    Pit]       Apply  W    .1     I  \\  LOB, 

reet  New   .ork  City 


ADIRONDACK  FARM,  ™SS5Z 

i>ic  house  partly  furnished,  running  water, 
new  barns  and  stablest  sugar  house,  etc., 
"sugar  bosh,"  produced  over  two  tons  pure 
maple  last  season,  lOoowa,  60 sheep,  2  horses 
and  other  stock.  Carriages,  farm  wagons, 
machinery  and  utensils,  Iiolightful  air  and 
scenen  -85000.  Inquire:  W.  G.  SNOW.  2 
Wall  St..  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


-At  Montcliiir.  W. Jl. 
Large  new  house  con- 
taining nine  bed-rooms 
and  three  baths,  on  lot 
ROxSZO:  situated  In  finest residenoe section. 
For  further  i-  rtlcnlsrs  address: 

mix  will  K    K  \M\ 
:i  i  Pine  Street  lew  fork  Clt] 


AN  INVESTMENT 

Investigate.  Ten  sections.  Alternates.  Pat- 
ented. 6400  acres  in  Coal  and  Cinnebar  belt 
of  Brewster  County.  Five  quicksilver  fur- 
naces, one  to  five  miles.  $2.00  per  acre,  cash. 
L.  B.CARUTHERS.  Box  1 32.  Alpine.Texas 


fRESCENT 
*"    BEACH 

Conn. 


I   It  \Ma  1    IN    HOI  II      .ml 

I  nrnl.hrll    (  i.lii..-    . 


:,j|  w  .-.i  i.i.v.t,  si     s  i 


Four  Fine  Georgia  Farms 

1426  acres;  adjacent ;  near  Atlanta.  Bich, 

level,     hua   thy;       line       inculue  ]     well       i  m- 

proved.  Part  cash  and  lime:  part,  ei- 
ohange  considered  Koalty  sold  or  ex- 
ohanged    B    I     EBOBN,  Birmingham,  Ala, 


Classified  Columns 


BattC   lor  :iili  eil  ise  liieiils   muter   tills   lle;nllog 


•ents  per  line 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  sZOI  KM)  or  lee  returned. 
Send  sketch  lor  (re.-  report  as  to  patent- 
ability QUIDX  HouK  and  WHAT  To 
INVENT,  witli  valnalde  List  of  Invention". 
Wanted  sent  tree  ONE  MILLH 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  S16.WX)  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Proeres*:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilfcene  A  Oo..8«9  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS      THAT      PAY.      PKOTECT 

Your   Idea  '      .'Monks    free:       "Fortunes    in 
Patents     M  li.it    and     How    to   Invent";    M- 
l  ree    search    of    the 
Pat,  on   records      E    h.  vkoo.maN. 
11(»3  F  st  .  Washington,  D  ('. 


MASON.  FBNWIOK  A  LAWRENCE  Lat- 
ent Lawyers.  Washington,  D.  0.,  Box  W. 
Established 47  years  Best  references.  Terms 
moderate  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful in  selecting  »n  attorney.     Write  us 


PATENTH  that  FROTKCT-Our  Uiree 
books  (or  inventors  mailed  on  receiptof  six 
cents  Stamps.    R  8.  A  A.  B.  LACEY. 

Rooms  IS  to  28  Pacific    Bldg., 
Washington.    I)    ('  Established  1H89. 


BONDS   AND   MORTGAGES 

\\  a  VI  in  TO  MORROW "$18.0110  on  first  class 
Seal  Estate  at  5    Interest  for  three  or  Ave 

yean.       Host     liank    references.       Address: 
0.  L.  BOWMAN.  Hazen.  Arkansas 


SEEDS,  STOCK  AND  PETS 

HI    l:  1  S  Sll'l  KM  DAHLIAS— Grand  Prize 
at  St.  Louis,     (ill    Ifedal    at   Buffalo.    20 
Kinds  (niv  selection)  SI. 00.     Catalogue. 
H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass 


FOR   BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


M  LNU80RXPT8  typewritten  by  expert  with 
seven  years' publishing  experience.    Extra 

carbon  oqpy  free,     intelligent  work  at  low- 
est rates.  II.  A.  Stern.  52  E.  B9th8t.,  NY. City 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  ( M'Rl-L)    HAMS. 
one   sear    old     iH    to    14    lbs.  1    2ac.     per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 

PCRCF.LLVILLE.  VIRGINIA. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special  — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  trice  list  2c 
stamp.  ROUT.  L  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.  Wilkes-Harre.  Pa. 


ARCHITECTURE 


DEFINITE  Building  ideas.  Authoritative 

book  "Architecture"  with  60'designs,  illus- 
trated. Resiliences,  apartments,  bungalows. 
Sent  for  50  cents.  Postage  prepaid  ('  (  Dose 
A    Co.,  finl   Oriental    Bldg.,   Seattle.    Wash 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
HOW  TO  MAEE  A  GOOD  INCOM1    on    \ 

sM  U.I,  investment  In  Automat ie  I  . 
Vending  Machines  i-  told  in  advertise- 
ments in  Everybody's,  Red  Hix>k  and  tin- 
Argosy  for  April  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pom  during  the  month.  We  will  pa)  your 
railroad  fare  to  St.  Louis  and  back  horn-.- 
again  if.  after  making  a  thorough  invest  ign- 
tmn  at  our  facto r> .  >ou  do  not  find  that  our 
machines  are  exact  l>  as  we  represent  tin  in 
to  be.  Write  today  tor  booklet  and  complete 
information.  The  International  Vending 
Machine  Co..  227 Chestnut  St  .  St.  Louis,  Mo 

BE  YOUB  OWN  Muss.  ~  start  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  >ou  how.  \ 
profit  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUKGKR  CO.. 
156  Washington  St.. Chicago,   111 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  111; 
CHASED,  1  pa)  more  than  the  Companies 
Circulars  free  \\  in.  I..  Rhodes.  Life  Ins 
Lawyer.llfflWilllamson Bldg.. Cleveland. O" , 


BOOK-KEEPERS,  OFFICE  MEN.  Increase 
Your  Salary  Me  an  expert.  v\  rite  to-day  for 
free  book,  outlining  new  system  of  educa- 
tion.       COMMERCIAL  WORLD, 

1^1  Griswold.  Detroit     M      • 

HELP  WANTED 

Permanent  Income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today.  Pontine  Insurance 
Agency,  315  Dearborn  St.,  <  I 

Railway  Mail  Clerki 
to  $1600.  Examinations  everywhere  Mai  15th. 
Common  education  sufficient.      Candidates 
prepared  free.  Write  immediately.   Frank- 
lin Institute.    D.-pt    D63.   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


ORIGINAL    WILMS    WANTED,  with   or 
without   music,    for  new  Song  book.     AIbo 
Short  Stone-  with  moral. 
Rkv,  w    I.    PRICE,  Newport.  K    I 

\l    I  IK  IKS'  M  '  M  SCRU'TS  \\  \  \ 
ever]  branch  of  literature  for  publication 
in  hook  form    COCHRANE  PUBLISHING 

Tribune  Bldg  .  New  York  City 
Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debati 
lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and 
ii.  it  B.Bureau  of  Research. New  Albany  Ind 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS    REVISED    tND 
PLACI  1>     «  I  I  H     PUBLISHERS.      Write 

II  l  I  I,  LRi    Bl  ttl 
&4  Fort  Green  Place.  Brooklyn.  N    \ 

Get   known    as    a  writer    and    command 
attention  as  well  as  substantial  recognition 
through  The  Literary  Trade  News. 
Reliance  Bldg.,  Union  - 


Real    tsta te 


Western 
Oregon 


H0MESEEKER  summer  home  at 

nt.r  and        PORTLAND.  MAINF.  FOR  SALE 


arc   you  tired    of   blizzards    in 

oyclonee  and  heal  in  summer  f 

In  I  ni|iuiis  Islli-j  we  have  never  had  a  bliz- 
zard or  a  cm  lone;  suuw  and  Ice  are  strang- 
er-. We  have  neither  extreme  heat  or  cola. 
Here  roses  bloom  all  winter  and  apples  and 
pears  grow  to  perfection.  A  single  acre  of 
matured  orchard  will  yield  you  from  S300.00 
0  per  acre  annually. 

Ten  aires  of  our  Glengarry  Fruit  land 
-it  to  apples  or  pears  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent for  life.  Our  price  on  Glengarry 
land   ranges  from  W0.00  to  1125.00  per   acre. 

Come  and  spend  >our  life  in  a  climate 
where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  jive.  For  Informa- 
tion write     It. L. COBB  1(1  \l.  I  -I  »  I  I    I  o. 


Rnwbs 


CALIFORNIA  SELF-SUPPORTING  HOMES. 
Twin-Cities  Colony.  Near  Sacramento,  No 
floods.    Perfect  health,    Moderate  summer. 


tio.i.is.    iviieit  Health.    Moderate  summer,     r— 

ripen    in    winter     Purest    water          Address   Box 
It    MARKS  It.  Calif      ' — ^— 
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A  GENERAL   INTEREST  IN   REAL  ESTATE 

READERS  of  this  magazine  who  are  desirous  of  selling  or  renting  their 
homes  will  find  a  vast  market  for  such  property  among  their  fellow  readers. 
Our  Real  Estate  Department  is  designed  to  foster  this  interchange  of  Realty  and  the 
service  that  we  have  established  includes  the  preparation  of  attractive  advertising 
copy  from  your  description  and  the  manufacture  of  half-tone  cuts  from  photographs. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Real  Estate  Department  will  reach  probable  pur- 
chasers inexpensively  and  effectively.     Let  us  send  you  full  particulars. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MEASURING  TAFT  BY  HIS   INAUGURAL 

"  M  EVER  did  any  man  come  into  the  Presidency  before  with 
•^  ^  such  universal  good-will  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
people  who  had  done  their  best  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Presidency," 
comments  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  inauguration  of  William 
Howard  Taft,  while  The  World 
adds  its  testimony  that  "he  has 
many  political  friends  but  no 
idolaters,  many  political  oppo- 
neots  but  no  enemies."  Pecul- 
iarly impressive  are  these  state- 
ments coming  as  they  do  from 
the  two  papers  in  all  newspaper- 
dom  which  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  bitter  in 
their  attacks  upon  that  predeces- 
sor whose  policies  President  Taft 
promises  to  maintain  and  enforce. 
In  the  press  of  all  parties  and  of 
all  sections  we  find  assurance  that 
the  new  President  takes  up  the 
burdens  of  his  office  supported  by 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  faces  of 
the  nation  turned  toward  him  are 
the  faces  of  friendly  approval, 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

In  his  inaugural  address — the 
purpose  of  which  he  declares  is 
"  to  give  a  summary  outline  of  the 
main  policies  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  they  can 
be  anticipated  " — President  Taft 
reiterates  his  determination  to 
carry  on  the  "  Roosevelt  policies," 
in  addition  to  such  important  new 
matters  as  tariff  revision  and  the 
conciliation  of  Southern  senti- 
ment. This  makes  it  all  the 
more  remarkable,  comments  the 
Newark  Evening  News  (dnd.),  that  railroad  and  other  corporate 
interests  hitherto  radically  opposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies 
should  be  reported  as  pleased  with  the  inaugural.  The  explana- 
tion, says  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 


Copyrighted,  1909,  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AT   THE    MEETING-POINT  OF  TWO   ADMINISTRATIONS. 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  White  House  on  March  4th.  just 
before  starting  for  the  Capitol,  where  one  was  to  lay  down  and  the 
other  take  up  the  Presidential  burden. 


albeit  of  much  the  same  ideals."  Mr.  Taft's  is  a  mind  essentially 
judicial,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  which  adds  that 
under  his  Administration  "we  shall  look  to  see  calm  persistence 
take  the  place  which  strenuous  insistence  has  for  nearly  eight 
years  occupied  among  the  influences  exerted  on  legislation." 
Moreover,  as  many  papers  join  in  reminding  us,  his  judicial  tem- 
perament has  been  strengthened 
by  judicial  experience.  He  sum- 
mons his  fellow  countrymen,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  "not  to  a  deadly  combat 
with  Apollyon,  but  to  the  long 
work  of  constructive  legislation, 
steady  administration,  and  indus- 
trial recovery." 

The  Press  (Rep.),  of  the  same 
city,  remarks  that  the  calmness 
of  President  Taft's  inaugural  ad- 
dress does  not  conceal  its  firm- 
ness. He  has  more  than  once 
emphatically  proclaimed  himself 
an  optimist,  and  in  a  recent  mag- 
azine article  he  warns  his  readers 
that  "constant  criticism  and  con- 
stant pessimism  are  productive 
of  paralysis  and  stagnation."  The 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  finds 
this  optimism  permeating  the  ad- 
dress, which  will  not  fail,  it 
thinks,  to  have  a  soothing  and 
reassuring  effect  upon  the 
country.  More  directly  even  than 
in  this  necessarily  formal  ad- 
dress, says  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.),  the  real  Taft  was  reflect- 
ed in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
Yale  men,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  that  he  hoped  to  "make 
good"  in  the  Presidency  "by  the 
exercise  of  common  sense,  a  sense 
of  proportion,  and  an  absence 
of  swell-headedness." 
In  addition  to  the  general  carrying  on  of  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
some  of  the  most  salient  reforms  foreshadowed  in  the  inauguration 
speech  are  :  Amendments  of  the  Antitrust  and  Interstate  Commerce 
laws  ;  a  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Bureau 


new  Chief  Magistrate  is  "an  Executive  of  very  different  temper,       of    Corporations,    and    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance:  four  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10  cents;  post- 
age to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of 
payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label:  subscription  in- 
cluding the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE, 
or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they 
are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given. 
DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have 
their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before 


expiration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but 
subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the 
paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  sub- 
scribe for  friends,  intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
instructions  are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  Twenty-third 
street,  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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THEY    MISSED    THE    INAUGURATION    BUT    SAW    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  President  bowing  to  the  crowd  after  the  inauguration 


"looking  t<>  the  effective  cooperation  of  these  agencies":  tariff  re- 
vision ;  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  ;  legislation  to  give  the  Federal 
Executive  the  means  of  enforcing  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens  in  the 
courts  of  the  Federal  (Government;  currency  reform  ;  postal  sav- 
ings-hanks; conciliation  of  political  sentiment  in  the  South;  and 
more  legislation  in  behalf  of  labor.  On  the  subject  of  corporation 
control  the  President  said  in  part  : 

"  Relief  of  the  railroads  from  certain  restrictions  of  the  Antitrust 
Law  has  been  urged  by  my  predecessor  and  will  be  urged  by  me. 
(  >n  the  other  hand,  the  Administration  is  pledged  to  legislation 
looking  to  a  proper  Federal  supervision  and  restriction  to  prevent 
excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks  by  companies  owning  and 
operating  interstate  commerce  railroads 

"  It  is  believed  that  with  the  changes  to  be  recommended  Ameri- 
can business  can  be  assured  of  that  measure  of  stability  and  cer- 
tainty in  respect  to  those  things  that  may  be  done  and  those  that 
aic  prohibited  which  is  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  all  busi 


ness.  Such  a  plan  must  include  the  right  of  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  methods  of  combining  capital  and  effort 
deemed  necessary  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  economic  efficien- 
cy, at  the  same  time  differentiating  between  combinations  based 
upon  legitimate  economic  reasons  and  those  formed  with  the  intent 
of  creating  monopolies  and  artificially  controlling  prict 

The  Democratic  press  is  much  interested  in  his  statement  that 
"in  the  making  of  a  tariff  the  prime  motive  is  taxation  and  tin- 
securing  thereby  of  a  revenue."  Repeating  his  promise  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  Dingley  schedules  on 
March  15,  he  said  that  he  anticipated  the  reduction  of  rates  in  cer- 
tain cases,  with  few,  if  any,  advancements. 

What  he  says  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  immigration  has  special 
interest  for  the  Pacific  coast.     Thus  : 

"The  admission  of  Asiatic  immigrants  who  can  not  be  an   • 
mated   with  our  population  lias  been  made  the  subject  either  of 
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prohibitory  clauses  in  our  treaties  and  .statutes  or  of  strict  adminis- 
trative regulation  secured  by  diplomatic  negotiation.     1  sincerely 

hope  that  we  may  continue  to  minimize  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
from  such  immigration  without  unnecessary  friction  and  by  mutual 
concessions  between  self-respecting  governments.  Meantime,  we 
must  take  every  precaution  to  prevent,  or,  failing  that,  to  punish, 
outbursts  of  race  feeling  among  our  people  against  foreigners  of 
whatever  nationality  who  have  by  our  grant  a  treaty  right  to  pur- 
sue lawful  business  here  and  to  be  protected  against  law  less  assault 
or  injury. 

"This  leads  me  to  point  out  a  serious  detect  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  which  ought  to  he  remedied  at  once.  Having  as- 
Mired  to  other  countries  by  treaty  the  protection  of  our  laws  for 
such  of  their  subjects  or  citizens  as  we  permit  to  come  within  our 
jurisdiction,  we  now  leave  to  a  State  or  a  city,  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  government,  the  duty  of  performing  our  inter- 
national obligations  in  this  respect.  By  proper  legislation  we  may, 
and  ought  to,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Executive  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  treaty  rights  of  such  aliens  in  the  courts  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

As  one  who  speaks  with  peculiar  authority  on  this  subject,  he 


sponsible  element  can  be  prevented  by  constitutional  laws  which 
shall  exclude  from  voting  both  negroes  and  whites  not  having  edu- 
cation or  other  qualifications  thought  to  be  necessary  for  a  proper 


"  I  ALWAYS  SAID    IT   WOULD   BE  A   COLD   DAY  WHEN    I    BECAME 
PRESIDENT." 

This  was  Mr.  Taft's  comment  on  the  storm  which  isolated  Washington 
and  upset  the  program  of  the  inauguration. 

reports  the  governments  of  our  dependencies  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  to  be  "progressing  as  favorably  as  could  be  de- 
sired."    Of  the  Southern  problem  he  says  in  part : 

"  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  increasing  the  already  good  feeling 
between  the  South  and  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  My 
chief  purpose  is  not  to  effect  a  change  in  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
Southern  States.  That  is  a  secondary  consideration.  What  I  look 
forward  to  is  an  increase  in  the  tolerance  of  political  views  of  all 
kinds  and  their  advocacy  throughout  the  South,  and  the  existence 
of  a  respectable  political  opposition  in  every  State  :  even  more 
than  this,  to  an  increased  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  in 
the  South  that  this  Government  is  their  Government,  and  that  its 
officers  in  their  States  are  their  officers 

"The  consideration  of  this  question  can  not.  however,  be  com- 
plete and  full  without  reference  to  the  negro  race,  its  progress  and 
its  present  condition.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  secured  them 
freedom  ;  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  due  process  of  law.  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  attempted  to  secure  the  negro  against  any  deprivation 
of  the  privilege  to  vote  because  he  was  a  negro.  .  .  .  While  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  has  not  been  generally  observed  in  the  past, 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  and  the  tendency  of  Southern  legislation 
to-day  is  toward  the  enactment  of  electoral  qualifications  which 
shall  square  with  that  amendment.  Of  course,  the  mere  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  law  is  only  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
must  be  fairly  and  justly  enforced  as  well.  In  time  both  will  come. 
Hence  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  domination  of  an  ignorant,  irre- 
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electorate.     The  danger  of  the  control  of  an  ignorant   electorate 
has  therefore  passed." 

This  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  two  races  in  the  South, 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  the  part  of  the  address  which  will 
probably  attract  the  most  attention  and  provoke  the  most  contro- 
versy. Another  sentence,  intimating  that  he  will  not  appoint 
negroes  to  a  "  local  office  "  in  any  community  in  which  the  race  feel- 
ing is  so  intense  as  to  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  by  such  appointee,  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  Dr.  Crum, 
who  held  the  collectorship  of  the  Port  at  Charleston  under  Presi- 
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dent  Roosevelt,  and  who  resigned  last  week  to  save  the  new  Presi- 
dent from  an  embarrassing  situation. 

On  the  subject  of  labor  legislation,  after  recounting  the  reforms 
in  this  field  under  President  Roosevelt  and  promising  to  extend 
them,  he  said  in  part : 
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isbvbi  i    t<>  the  landlord  ) — "I've  had  ;i  bully  time  here'  " 
Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"  Another  labor  question  lias  arisen  which  lias  awakened  the 
most  excited  discussion.  That  is  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  industrial  disputes.  As  to 
that,  my  convictions  are  fixt.  Take  away  from  courts,  if  it  could 
be  taken  away,  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
and  it  would  create  a  privileged  class  among  the  laborers  and  save 
the  lawless  among  their  number  from  a  most  needful  remedy  avail- 
able to  all  men  for  the  protection  of  their  business  against  lawless 
invasion.  The  proposition  that  business  is  not  a  property  or 
pecuniary  right  which  can  be  protected  by  equitable  injunction  is 
utterly  without  foundation  in  precedent  or  reason.  The  proposi- 
tion is  usually  linked  with  one  to  make  the  secondary  boycott  law- 
ful. Such  a  proposition  is  at  variance  with  the  American  instinct, 
and  will  find  no  support,  in  my  judgment,  when  submitted  to  the 
American  people.  The  secondary  boycott  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  legitimate." 

The  blizzard  which  raged  in  Washington  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  has  served  to  revive  once  more  the  old  movement 
to  change  the  date  of  that  ceremony  from  the  4th  of  March  to 
some  less  inclement  season.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  April  that 
1  e    Washington     was    tirst     inaugurated    one    hundred    and 

twenty  years  ago. 


SIZING   UP  THE  CABINET  TIMBER 

A  LTHO  most  of  the  timber  in  Mr.  Taft's  new  Cabinet  ha-,  at 
■**■  one  time  or  another,  been  seasoned  in  corporation  atmos- 
phere, the  comment  of  the  press  is  comparatively  free  from  caustic 
insinuation  or  derogatory  references  to  the  fact.  Many  of  the 
Democratic  press  seem  to  be  reserving  their  opinions  of  Mr.  Taft's 
official  family  for  future  delivery.  Here  and  there,  however,  there 
is  candid  indorsement,  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  that  from  Repub- 
lican editors.  "On  the  whole."  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)i  "the  Cabinet  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  good  impression 
on  the  country."  and  the  "one  essential  distinction  between  this 
and  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet."  it  continues,  "is  that  it  will  not  con- 
sist of  courtiers  and  flatterers,  but  of  men  of  independent  character 
and  stable  judgment." 

The  fact  that  there  are  seven  lawyers  in  the  new  body  is  empha- 
sized by  many  as  a  feature  of  vital  significance.  "This  means  an 
Administration  in  which  the  lawyer's  view  of  public  questions  and 
interpretation  of  public  conduct  will  predominate."  says  the  Phila- 
delphia J'trss  (Rep.).  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.).  writing  from  Washington  on  the  same  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, says  : 

"Mr.  Taft  believes  that  President  Roosevelt  has  fulfilled  a  mis- 
sion that  was  necessary  to  the  genuine  welfare  of  the  country  by 
preaching  a  crusade  against  certain  evils.  It  now  becomes  his 
business  to  put  the  reforms  advocated  and  in  part  secured  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  into  legal  and  effective  operation,  partly  by  obtaining 
changes  in  the  laws  and  partly  by  the  enforcement  of  laws  already 
on  the  statute-books. 

"The  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  has  dominated  the  choice  of  the 
Taft  Cabinet,  and  was  the  controlling  reason  for  embracing  in  its 
membership  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation  of  great 
corporations  and  with  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the  adequate 
control  of  such  concerns  by  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Taft 
naturally  desired  to  surround  himself  with  experts  on  the  handling 
of  questions  which  he  knows  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
his  Administration. 

"  Therefore  he  has  searched  the  country  for  able  lawyers  who 
were  men  of  sufficient  patriotism  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
necessary  to  joining  the  Cabinet  and  of  sufficiently  high  ideals  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  his  policy  of  clinching  the  work  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  sees  the  installation  of  a  "different 
Cabinet  policy  than  has  prevailed  during  the  last  seven  \  1 
"Cabinet  members,"  it  continues,  "must  be  less  clerks  and  more 
responsible  ministers  entrusted  with  authority  over  their  depart- 
ments."    We  read  further: 


art— 
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AT    IT   AC.AIN. 

-May  m  th.-  Pittsburg  Gaxcttc-Timcs. 


CUTTING   ITS    HEAD  OFF. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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GEORGE    VON    L.    MEYER, 
MASSAC  HI  51 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


RICHARD  A.   BALLINGER, 
WASHINGTON. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PRANK   H.   HITCHCOCK, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Postmaster-General. 
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JAMES   WILSON, 
IOWA. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


"  During  the  seven  years  there  have  been  three  secretaries  of 
state,  three  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  three  attorney-generals,  six 
secretaries  of  the  navy,  three  secretaries  of  war. 
three  secretaries  of  the  interior,  three  secretaries 
of  commerce  and  labor,  and  rive  postmaster-gen- 
erals. 

"The  only  man  who  has  served  through  is  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  must  go  back 
to  Jackson  to  rind  a  President  who  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  so  many  Cabinet  reorganiza- 
tions. .  .  .  Because  of  the  constant  change  and 
shifting,  Cabinet  position  has  lost  indignity.  A 
reversion  to  the  old  system  under  which  a  Presi- 
dent kept  his  official  family  practically  un- 
broken will  be  welcome 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Roosevelt  Mr.  Taft  is  informed  as  to  the  bad 
features  of  the  regime  that  is  passing,  and  has 
sympathized  witli  Cabinet  ministers  as  he  has 
seen  them  embarrassed  by  the  President's  ca- 
prices or  overridden  through  backstairs  inrlu- 
ence.  Not  having  taken  all  knowledge  as  his 
province,  and  by  his  habit  of  mind  and  training 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  doing  business,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Cabinet  will  begin  to  emerge  from  its  eclipse 
and  Mr.  Secretary  again  become  a  personage  of  importance. 
Changes  will,    of  course,  occur,   but  they  are  not  likely   to  be 


PHILANDER    C.   KNOX. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Secretary  of  State. 


with  rapid-fire  frequency.     The  Washington  guide  will  no  longer 
stumble    as   he    does   now   when   asked    who    is  the  chief  of  the 
department  that  is  being  visited." 

Three  men  in  the  new  Cabinet,  as  the  Boston 
Journal  points  out,  have  been  members  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  official  family,  and  it  goes  on  to 
sketch  as  follows  the  personnel  of  these  and  the 
other  Cabinet  members : 

"Mr.  Knox  as  premier  needs  no  introduction 
because  of  his  work  as  the  chief  law-officer  of 
the  Government,  which  is  everywhere  conceded 
to  have  demonstrated  especial  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  is  now  called.  Mr.  Meyer  lias 
been  highly  successful  at  the  Post-office  De- 
partment, from  which  he  will  goto  the  Navy; 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  appointed  in  response  to  a 
vigorous  and  unanimous  popular  demand  which 
could  not  be  overlooked.  He  has  made  the 
Agricultural  Department  what  it  is,  and  the 
people  interested  in  it  demanded  that  he  remain 
at  that  post. 

"Judge  Dickinson,  who  will  be  Secretary  of 
War,  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  greatest  law- 
yers in  the  country.  Mr.  Wickersham  is  per- 
haps the  least  known  man  in  the  group.  His  appointment  is 
largely  a  personal  one.     He  is  of  the  metropolitan  type  of  office 
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CHARLES   NAGEL, 
MISSOURI. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


JACOB    M.   DICKINSON, 
TENNESSEE. 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Attorney-General. 
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lawyers,  skilled,  careful,  and  reputed   to  be  able  and  effective. 

Mr.  Ballinger,  who  will  I  iry  ol  the  Interior,  has  served 

with  eminent  si  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

i  that  office  was  much  in  the  public  eye  on 

ol   vast  corruption  in  the  public  domain.     He 

ted  new  and  improved  methods;  he  knows  the  work  of  the 

I  department  thoroughly,  and  he  should  be  an  excellent 

in  the  plai 

".Mr.  Hitchcock  a>  Postmaster-General  likewisegoes  to  a  service 

with  which  he  is  completely  familiar  because  of  previous  service 

in  the  Post-office  Department.     Mr.  Nagel,  of  Missouri,  will  be 

ai  \  ol  (  ommerce  and  Labor.     He  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers 

iii  his  Siatc.      Franklin   MacVeagh  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

will  bring  to  bear  the  fund  of  vast  experience  gathered  as  man  of 

extensive  business,  banker,  and  student  of  affairs." 


Hut  where  Congress  has  failed  most  notably,  according  to  the  New 
\  oi  k  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com. ),  is  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the 


A  STORMY  AND  COSTLY  CONGRESS 

HPHE  Sixtieth  Congress  as  a  whole,  says  The  ( 'hristian  Science 
*■  Monitor  (Boston),  a  daily  devoted  to  peace  of  mind  and 
spiritual  uplift,  will  be  remembered  as  one  "characterized  by  much 
disturbance,  friction,  investigation,  recrimination,  and  of  com- 
paratively little  influence  as  an  uplifting  force."  This  impression 
is  born  of  the  rumblings  of  hostility  which  were  constantly  arising 
whenever  that  body  came  in  contact  with  the  methods  and  person- 
ality of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  actual  record  of  things  done 
during  the  two  sessions,  however,  shows  a   number  of  important 
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THE    RECORD  OF  APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    TEN   CONGRESS* 

reforms  eithei  accomplished  or  begun,  a  total  of  287  public  laws 

enacted,  and  57  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  countries 
ratified.  The  work  of  the  first  session  was  reviewed  in  THE 
Li  1 1  k  \kv  Did  si  ol  June  6,  1908.  That  session,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, administered  a  shock  to  the  country  by  the  size  of  its 
expenditures,  surpassing  all  records  by  appropriations  amounting 
08,397,543.  In  spite  of  a  growing  Treasury  deficit  the 
second  session  has  pissed  that  figure  by  more  than  5|o,ooo,ooo. 
Ami  tin-  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  declared  in  a  news- 
paper interview  thai  the  new  Administration   can    not  hope  to  run 

the  Government  more  economically  than  did  the  last.    "The  first 
•  of  President  Taft's  Administration,"  says   The  Wall 

lournal,  "will    have   its  center  and  determinate   results   in 
foi        •  the  public  credit."      This 

the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  empha- 
■1  that  for  the  American  people  "the  day  ol  low 
has  disappeared." 
■nnul  (Ind.)  lays  the  increased  expenditure 
at  tl  Thus  : 

"  Mori  ploited  ;  the  aid  oi 

11  all  sorts  oi  enterpi  ises,  some 

gc.'.d.  bo                         '  ol  pensions,  foi   instance, 

there  has  bei  .000,000  in  sevi  n  years.     To  go  a 

little  furthei  bai  I  aftei  the  1  lose 

ol  the  <  ivil  Wai  -  it  had  1  ism  to  $80,000,- 

>8,  whenthi  out,  it  was  $147,000,000; 

and  in  1908  it  had  swolli  00,000." 

Others  blame  our  militarism  and  .1  budget. 


APPROPRIATIONS    OF    THE    SHORT   SESSION. 
These  appropriations  are  for  the  fiscal  year  endit.p  June  30th,  1910. 

question  of  the   relations  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  national  Government.     We  read  : 

"This  question  Congress  set  before  itself  for  settlement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  just  closed.  The  end  of  the  winter  finds 
it  with  little  or  nothing  accomplished.  National  legislators  will 
have  to  face  the  issue  from  the  very  outset  of  the  new 
session  and  must  recognize  that  the  problem  involved  is 
of  far  more  than  passing  significance.  It  is  certain  that 
up  to  date  Congress  has  wholly  failed  even  to  indicate  a 
solution  that  promises  favorably. 

"The  immediate  difficulty  in  the  situation  lies  in  the 
general  uncertainty  how  far  the  President  must,  with 
conditions  as  they  are,  go  in  practically  initiating  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  undertaken  a  great  number  of 
functions  in  this  connection  never  before  assumed  by  an 
American  Executive.  In  outlining  new  fields  of  national 
control,  in  supplying  Congress  with  data  on  the  various 
topics  recommended  for  its  notice,  and  even  in  drafting 
new  legislation,  to  say  nothing  of  forcing  it  upon,  and 
S  even  through,  the  legislative  body,  the  past  Administra- 

tion has  broken  all  precedents.  Congress  has  been 
restive  and  unwilling  under  the  Executive  lash,  and  while  it 
has  acquiesced  in  many  matters  it  has  of  late  rejected  a  great 
number  of  the  suggestions  which  have  emanated  from  the 
White  House.  In  a  good  many  instances  the  recommendations 
laid  aside  have  been  those  which  should  have  been  acted  upon; 
while,  in  a  number  of  the  measures  that  have  been  forced  through 
as  a  result  of  Executive  pressure,  unwise  or  hasty  steps  have  un- 
doubtedly been  taken.  There  is  need  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Government,  especially  in  view  ol   the  excep- 


Codification  of  penal   laws 

President's  salary  increased    to   $75,000,   with   nothing   additional 

for  traveling  expi 
Two  .'O.ooo  ton  battleships  authorized 
New    Copyright    Law.    extending    fuller    protection    especially    to 

musical  1  omposen 
opium  importation  and  use  prohibited  for  other  than  me< 

pun 

$800,000  appropriated  for  Italian  earthquake  mi: 
Shipping  laws  improved  for  greater  security  of  1 


OTHER    IMPORTAN1    ACTS    OF    nil'.    LAST   SESSION 
tional    seriousness    which    has  been   assumed  by  Certain  questions. 

This   is  notably   the  case  with  legislation  touching  the  tariff  and 

other    revenue   problems.      It    may    I  air  ly    be    expected    that     Mr. 

Taft,  with  his  personal  charm  and  geniality,  will  restore  friendly 
relations  at  the  outset,  but  there  remains  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  requisite  that  the  Executive  should  in  future 
continue  to  originate  legislation  more  freelj  than  in  times  past." 

Ultimately,  adds  the  same  paper,  thechiel  fault  lies  with  Con- 
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gress,  which  has  "failed  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  and  oppor- 
tunities."    To  quote  further: 

"To  get  the  results  that  are  desired  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  a  much  higher  type  oi  statesmanship  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  legislative  body.  So  long  .is  the  hulk  of  members  consent  to 
spend  their  time  largely  as  errand  hoys  for  their  constituents,  or 
as  legislative  lobbyists  hunting  for  places  and  patronage  oi  various 

sorts,  little  can  be  expected  except  from    the  small  group  of   those 

who  have  more  enlightened  districts  behind  them." 


THE   SUFFRAGE  STIR 

rPO  British  Cabinet  Ministers  "the  light  that  lies  in  woman's 
*■  eyes"  has  come  to  mean  the  light  ol  battle,  kindled  at 
thought  of  the  franchise  still  denied  her.  In  this  country  the  de- 
mand of  women  for  votes,  while  less  militant  and  spectacular  in 
its  expression,  is  perhaps  not  less  significant  than  in  England. 
In  Soutli  Dakota  the  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  granting 
a  referendum  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  equal  suffrage  in  that  State.  A  similar  bill  has  passed 
the  Washington  legislature.  In  California  and  Nebraska  similar 
resolutions  received  majority  votes,  but  not  the  two-thirds  required 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  people.  In  Kansas  and  in  Oklahoma 
woman-suffrage  bills  failed  of  passage  by  only  a  few  votes  in  each 
case.  The  woman-suffrage  field-day  at  Albany  this  year  was  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  most  impressive  demonstration  of  its  kind 
that  New  York  State  has  yet  witnessed.  Says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"  If  there  was  a  delegation  of  women  in  opposition,  that  was  but 
one  proof  more  that  the  movement  has  now  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  old  way  of  dismissing  it  with  ridicule  is  no  longer  possible. 
And  it  is  now  a  country-wide  and  world-wide  movement.  People 
talk  of  it  as  revolutionary,  but  the  main  revolution — that  in  the 
economic  status  of  women — has  already  come.  One  speaker 
against  the  franchise  gravely  argued  yesterday  that  sound  political 
ideas  could  be  acquired  only  in  shops  and  offices  and  the  profes- 
sions, and  that,  therefore,  women  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
them.  Apparently,  she  was  unaware  that  shops  and  offices  and 
the  professions  are  swarming  with  women.  All  this  new  stirring 
of  theirs  for  political  rights  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  having 
to  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  democracies  will  find  it  expedient  to  give  them 
the  ballot  to  go  with  their  bread-winning." 

The  stage  at  which  the  movement  could  invite  ridicule  has  long 
since  passed,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  which  adds  :  "  It  has 
become  as  much  as  prohibition  a  recognized  political  creed,  which 
from  the  number  of  its  adherents  and  the  substantiality  of  the 
arguments  advanced  is  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
legislature."  The  Tribune,  however,  fails  to  see  that  the  move- 
ment in  this  State  has  greatly  increased  in  dimensions.     We  read  : 

"The  visit  of  the  woman  suffragists  and  antisuifragists  to  Albany- 
attracted  more  attention  than  usual  because  the  publicity  agents 
of  the  suffragettes  in  London  are  just  now  the  most  ingenious  pub- 
licity agents  in  the  world  and  have  fastened  the  eyes  of  everybody 
upon  the  suffrage  movement.  Besides,  Sweden  has  just  granted 
women  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  raises  the  question  whether  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  has  set  in.  Aside  from  this  adventitious 
interest,  the  proceedings  at  Albany  were  of  no  greater  concern 
than  usual.  Nothing  new  in  the  way  of  argument  was  brought 
forward  by  either  side,  which  is  not  surpiizing  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  years  the  debate  has  been  going  on  without  getting 
anywhere.  The  position  of  the  men  in  the  legislature  appears  to 
be  the  historic  position  that  they  are  ready  to  vote  for  woman 
suffrage  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  a  majority  of  women 
want  it.  Nor  do  we  perceive  that  among  women  the  cause  has 
made  any  distinct  progre  — . 

"A  great  manv  women  say  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  jus- 
tice they  should  have  the  suffrage,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  practise 
they  are  indifferent  to  it  or  would  rather  not  have  it.  And  a  great 
many  men  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  justice,  woman 
should  have  the  suffrage,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  deference  to  the 


--ex.  (hex  will  not  give  it  to  her  until  she  wants  il.  1 1  the  brethren 
should  ever  make  the  mistake  of  declaring  that  as  a  matter  ol  prin- 
ciple woman  should  not  vote,  that  inherent  delects  unfitted  her  to 
exercise  that  privilege,  that  her  entrance  into  politics  would  sub- 
stitute therein  sentiment  tor  sense,  there  might  be  a  revolution  in 
six  months.     lint   they  don't.     She   stoops  to  conquer  .'     Well 

whisper  it  so  does  he.  We  see  no  signs  that  the  long-established 
entente  cordiale  in  the  oldest  diplomatic  relations  approaches  a 
fracture." 

The  Boston  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  detects  the  approach  of 
a  significant  change  in  man's  ideals.     Thus: 

"To-day  a  great  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  man's  ideal 
of  the  feminine.  It  is  gradually  approximating  a  woman  suited  to 
his  present  needs,  one  in  which  companionship,  not  servility  nor 
adoration,  predominates.      This  ideal   may  soon   be  developed  far 


WHEN    THE    SUFFRAGE   AGITATION    WENT    "  UP    IN    THE   AIR." 

A  London  suffragette  made  a  balloon  ascension  with  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Parliament  from  above  with  woman-suffrage  literature. 
The  fact  that  the  balloon  was  carried  directly  away  from  Westminster, 
say  the  enemies  of  the  movement,  shows  in  more  senses  than  one 

"which  way  the  wind  blows." 

enough  to  admit  within  its  outlines  the  woman  who  would  help 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  government." 

Senator  Root,  who  long  ago  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
suffragists,  declared  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  would  be  "a  loss  to 
woman  and  an  injury  to  the  State."     At  that  time  he  said  in  part : 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  argue  this  if  the  right  of  suffrage  were  a 
natural  right.  If  it  were  a  natural  right,  then  woman  should  have 
it,  tho  the  heavens  fall.  But  if  there  be  any  one  thing  settled  in 
the  long  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  that  suffrage  is  not  a  natural 
right,  but  is  simply  a  means  of  government,  and  the  sole  question 
to  be  discust  is  whether  government  by  the  suffrage  of  men  and 
women  will  be  better  government  than  by  the  suffrage  of  men 
alone." 

At  Albany  this  year,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  The  Even- 
ing Post,  the  burden  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  those  women 
who  have  organized  to  prevent  the  suffrage  being  thrust  upon  them 
was  as  follows  : 

"'Let  us  alone,"  'we  do  not  want  it,'  'there  should  be  less  liberty, 
not  more,  in  this  country,'  'do  not  add  this  burden  to  our  lives,' 
'restrict,  rather  than  extend  the  suffrage,"  'the  place  for  women  is 
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in  the  hoi  is  wrought 

tes  tint  have  adopted  it.' 
•thev.  nil  the  immigrant  woman  is  not  fit 

ik  of  the  ignorant  el< 

He  ind  the  enthusiasm  were  all  on 

Women  :  ■  e  Scandinavian 

.  irway,  Sw<  Finland,  as  well  as  the  British 

ind  New  Zealand,  and  the  American  States 
lorado,  Id;  I  tah. 


"  In  Fountain  County,  which  gives  .i  majority  against  the  saloon 
<it  nearly  2. coo.  the  schools  were  dismissed  and  the  children  of 
men  addicted  to  drink  were  delegated  especially  to  bring  their 
lathers  to  the  polls.  There  they  were  besieged  by  the  workers. 
assisted  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  'special  objects  of  solici- 
tude." and  many  votes  on  which  the  liquor  element  depended  were 
thus  taken  from  them." 


INDIANA  GOING   DRY 

IT  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  excitement  prevailing  in 
Indiana  and  reflected  in  the  pages  of  its  newspapers  as  county 
alter  county,  sometimes  in  groups  of  three  or  rive  in  a  single  day, 
join  the  "dry  "  column.  More  than  fifty  of  the  ninety-two  counties 
ia  the  State  have  ousted  the  saloons  by  vote  or  remonstrance,  the 
dispatches  tell  us,  and  more  are  expected  to  follow,  while  only  one 
has  voted  "wet."  In  addition  to  this  the  Democratic  legislature, 
which  was  elected  after  herculean  efforts  by  the  liquor  interests 
last  fall,  balked  last  week  at  repealing  the  County  Option  Law, 
and  the  brewers  find  all  their  money  and  labor  gone  for  nothing, 
both  parties  tried  hard  to  keep  friends  with  the  "liberal  element" 
and  the  antisaloon  forces  at  the  same  time,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  it  expects  further  agitation  in  the  next  legislature, 
but  The  News  does  not  look  for  any  let-up  in  the  war  on  the 
saloon.      It  says  : 

"The  goal  of  the  present  movement  against  the  drink  traffic 
everywhere  seems  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  saloon.  The  failure 
of  prohibition  absolutely  to  prohibit,  as  is  proved  by  results  in 
Maine  after  a  half-century  of  trial,  and  in  Kansas,  alter  a  shorter 
trial,  avails  nothing.  The  question  of  making  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  drink  is  a  later  question.  The  present  problem  is  to  rid 
our  life  of  the  saloon.  When  this  is  attained,  doubtless  the  matter 
tting  alcoholic  drink  at  all  will  become  more  pressing,  but 
the  supporters  of  the  traffic  should  not  mistake  the  direction  or 
•ure  of  the  present  movement.  It  is  to  abolish  the  saloon  :  to 
put  the  purveying  of  drink,  if  it  exists  at  all.  on  another  basis." 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  news  dispatches  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  vigor  of  the  lighting  : 

"In    Howard   County,  the  former  home    of  John  YV.  Kern,  who 

i-(\  for  the  Senatorial  nomination   by  the  brewers,  Kern 

was  made  the  issue  of   the   dries,  and  men   and    women  worked  to- 

-   to  rebuke  the  saloon  element  for  his  defeat. 

"  In  Crint  County  a  number  ol  repeaters  sent  from  Indianapolis 

oon  men,  who  chartered  a  traction-car  to  take  them  to 

I,  were  arrested  as  they  reached  the  city  and  were  sent  back 

with  a  warning  not  to   return.      One  of  the   ministers  at   the  polls 

nized    a    repeater    from    Klwood.    and    clutching  him   by  the 

throat  held  him  till  an  officer  arrived.      The  man  was  trying  to  vote 

when  challenged  by  the  minister. 

"The  mosl  effective  work  was  done  1  y  the  women  and  children, 
who  appeared  everywhere  at  the  polls  and  laid  siege  to  the  voters 
i  ould  reach  the  ballot-b*  ■ 

"  In  all  the  counties  women  and  school-children  were  at  the  polls 

alld.i  ireai  ng  badges  on  which  was  printed : 

••mils,    the     women      s.,     effectually 
dad  to  disperse 

them  to  keep  aw  ay  from  the  polls. 

show   that    the   total   vote   was 

about  it  the  Novembei  eh  ction. 

"At  I  »•  in  was  working  lor  the  wets 

when  a  WOmai  ed    him  that  his  only  son 

had  been  doomi  le  burst  into  tears  and,  turning 

"  I lundreds  >■!  d  .it  the  dispoa 

temperance  workers  ■■  I  j  business  hoc 

the  towns  closei  ind  clei  ks 

a  chance  to  work  at  '1m-  i  • 


THE  ACHE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

'  I  ""HERE    are  more  workmen  idle  now  than  in  1873  or  1893,  s.ns 

*■  Mr.  Gompers,  and  his  statement  is  supported  by  th< 
dence  of  such  centers  as  New  York,  boston,  and  Chicago.  It  is 
said  that  ^.000,000  about  represents  the  number  of  men  in  the 
United  States  who  are  out  of  employment.  In  boston  Morrison 
Swift  leads  an  army  of  men  out  of  work  to  the  State  Houi 
a  demonstration  in  behalf  of  a  relief  bill  which  he  proposes,  and 
"work  for  the  unemployed"  is  discust  by  sociological  experts  in 
Tremont  Temple.  In  Chicago  "there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  and  able  to  work  who  can  not  work." 
"In  New  York,"  says  The  Times,  "unemployment  is  twice  as 
severe  as  it  has  been  for  any  period  for  which  we  have  accurate 
records." 

The  Chicago  Socialist  uses  the  situation  in  that  city  as  a  text 
for  party  propaganda.     We  read  in  part : 

"If  the  Socialist  party  controlled  the  city  of  Chicago  its  first 
iare  would  be  to  see  to  it  that  men,  women  and  children  did  not 
starve  because  men  lacked  work.  It  is  true  that  property  needs 
a  police  force  to  protect  it.  It  is  true  that  costly  public  buildings 
add  to  the  beauty  of  a  city,  and  Socialists  would  probably  build 
larger  and  more  beautiful  ones  than  those  we  know  to-day.  but 
1.1  FORE  any  of  these  comes  the  CRY  ok  THE  HUNGRY. 

"  Socialists  would  set  these  unemployed  at  work.  They  would 
set  them  to  producing  the  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  that  they 
need.  An  army  of  those  who  are  now  unemployed  could  work 
this  summer  in  the  districts  around  Chicago  raising  the  food  for 
which  their  families  are  suffering.  Another  army  could  prepare 
that  food,  make  clothing,  and  build  houses. 

"  TO  1M  I  THE  IDLE  AT  WORK,  TO  FEED  1  111:  HUNGRY,  (  1. 01  ill 
[•HE  NAKED  AND  HOUSE  nil  HOMELESS  SHOULD  BE  THE  FIRS1 
DUTY  OF  ANY  GOVERNMENT. 

"  Until  these  things  are  done  all  things  can  wait,  but  the  other 
things  need  not  wait  long.  The  wealth  that  those  who  are  now 
idle  would  produce  would  make  possible  greater  things  in  educa- 
tion and  culture  than  are  dreamed  of  to-day. 

"  The  election  of  even  a  few  Socialist  aldermen  would  compel 
PARTIAL  relief  to  the  unemployed,  because  it  would  tear  away 
the  veil  of  secrecy  that  now  enshrouds  this  subject." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Among  Bonaparte's  effects  note  several  slightly  worn   sue 
u  rift. 

Wiiai   tin  lis-,  unwritten  and  more  unbroken  law 

Sous  of  them  didn't  want  (.'mm  to  handle  the  dough  any  longer 

Hobbon  probabl)   regards  the  return  <>t  the  fleet  as  one  ot  the  .< 

1  (o  Rn  ord  II ■  ■ 
I'mii  MiKii'iiiA  has  boycotted  th<-  Salome  dancers       Philadelp]  i 
political  brat 

With  Arkansas  threatening  t<>  «<i  <lry  it 
the  only  oasis  in  the  great  American    •  •   York  Stm 

i  urbanks  ilifornia  fruit-ranch  and 

Plait's  autobioi 

i  without  ti  ■  n  teres  I      .1  ••. 

iio  Rev   Di  Shannon  would  have  the  word  '  Obey  "  expunged  from  thi 

it  would  eliminate  the  only  hun  monj 

W11  naming  a  battle-ship  f  which 

■  endure  the 
rgian 
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HINDU  ANARCHISTS  MADE  IN   LONDON 

'  I  'HAT  London  is  itself  the  center  of  Indian  anti-British  agita- 
*■       tion  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  young  Indians  coming 
educated  at  the  schools  and  universities  oi   England  are  in- 
doctrinated on   the  spot  with  anti-English  sentiments  is  the  state- 
ment  ol    the     London     rimes. 


A    WITHERED    BRANCH. 

Kiamil  Pasha,  whose  fall  shows  how 
the  barren  branches  are  being  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire  in  Turkey. 


A  native  Indian.  Shyamaji 
Krishnavarina  by  name,  who 
took  a  First  Class  a1  Oxford, 
and  is  a  British  barristei  ol 
thirty-five  years'  standing,  has 
opened  at  his  London  home. 
"India  House."  a  center  of 
treasonable  propaganda  for 
the  native  Indians.  600  in 
number,  who  dwell  in  Lon- 
don. We  gather  these  partic- 
ulars hom  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  which  adds  that 
Mr.  Krishnavarina  publishes 
a  newspaper,  called  The 
Indian  Sociologist,  printed 
in  the  British  capital,  but  lis- 
seminated  from  Paris,  where 
its  editor  is  at  this  moment 
residing  for  "safety's  sake." 
"This  paper,"  declares  the 
Hamburg  daily,  "advocates 
the  raising  of  a  monument  to 
the  four  'martyrs'  who  re- 
cently laid  down  their  lives  for 
India,  i.e.,  to  those  four 
murderers  who  were  recently 
Of   the   work  of  Mr.    Krishnavarina   we   read 


executed   there." 

in  a  letter  to  The  Times  : 

"What  can  we  expect  of  the  rising  generation  of  young  Indians 
if  we  allow  their  minds  to  be  poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  in  our 
own  country  by  such  open  incitements  to  crime  ?  The 'India  House' 
in  Cromwell  Avenue  is.  it  must  be  remembered,  a  center  largely 
frequented  by  Indian  students  who  have  been  sent  to  England  to 
complete  the  education  which  in  many  cases  they  have  received  in 
government  institutions  in  India.  .  .  .  When  even  the  murder  of 
defenseless  Englishwomen  is  being  commemorated  in  our  midst 
by  monuments  and  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
Indians  to  go  out  and  do  likewise,  the  time  has  surely  arrived  for 
the  responsible  authorities  to  take  action." 

In  illustration  of  the  justice  of  these  charges  the  Bombay  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  writes  : 

"  People  are  dismayed  at  the  proportion  of  students  who  return 
to  this  country  saturated  with  violent  anti-British  feeling,  even 
when  they  have  not  been  seduced  into  more  dangerous  courses. 

"The  evils  of  this  are  being  felt  in  divers  ways.  It  is  harder 
and  harder  for  the  sons  of  reputable  Indian  parents  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  best  English  educational  centers,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  a  danger  of  Indian  students  being  sucked  into  the  revolu- 
tionary maelstrom,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  develop 
any  svstem  of  government  scholarships,  tenable  in  England,  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  fill  with  Indians  the  expert  posts  now 
being  created.  The  need  for  action  is  imperative  since  the  anti- 
British  circle  in  London  has  received  energetic  reenforcements. 

"Educated  opinion  would  rejoice  if  English  educational  centers 
were  purged  of  student  revolutionaries  and  if  a  substantial  agency 
for  the  tactful  supervision  of  the  studies  of  friendless  students 
■were  created." 

Mr.  Krishnavarina,  however,  denies  the  existence  of  anything 
like  anarchism  even  among  the  most  extreme  of  Indian  reformers. 
Of  course  at  Paris  lie  was  besieged  by  newspaper-men,  and  Mr. 


Jaures's  Humanite"  (Paris)  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Hindu 
agitator.  He  is  described  as  "a  man  in  easy  circumstances,  who 
spends  his  fortune  in  promoting  the  cause  of  India.  He  has  the 
classic  aspect  and  long-tailed  frock  coat  of  an  English  clergyman. 
This  intractable  enemy  oi  British  power  exhibits  all  the  refinement 
of  university  culture."      He   proceeded  to   announce  as  the  object 

of  hi>  agitation  "  the  complete  liberation  of  my  country,  without 
any  restrictions,  and  the  creation  of  a  national  Hindu  government." 
When  asked  about  the  bomb-throwing  and  alleged  anarchism  in 
India,  he  remarked,  "There  are  neither  anarchists  nor  anarchism 
in  India."  His  policy  is  to  boycott  the  English  Government  in 
India  ;  he  declared  :  "On  the  day  when  England  finds  that  she  has 
in  her  service  neither  policemen,  nor  soldiers,  nor  civil  servants  of 
the  lower  class,  and  the  Englishman  can  not  even  find  a  cook  to 
prepare  his  breakfast,  English  domination  will  be  pretty  nearly  at 
an  end." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  KIAMIL  PASHA  FELL 

THERE  are  few  men  in  Europe  whose  fall  would  cause  the 
reverberations  of  surprize  and  wonder  that  follow  the  de- 
position of  Kiamil  Pasha.  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey.  The  inter- 
est in  his  fate  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  popular  concern  for  its 
effect  on  Turkish  liberty  and  partly  to  diplomatic  interest  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  struggle  between  England  and  Germany  for 
supremacy  in  Turkish  politics.  Kiamil  was  accused  of  being  a 
reactionary,  so  he  had  to  go,  but  the  political  observers  in  Europe 
have  looked  on  with  astonishment  as  the  Turkish  Parliament 
drives  from  his  post  the  Prime  Minister  who  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
as  of  the  English  press,  has  been  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  most 


A    NEW    .MAN     OF    POWER    IN    TURKEY. 

Riza  Bey,  President  of  the  Turkish  Parliament.  He  led  what  the 
French  papers  call  "  the  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  "  in  ousting 
Kiamil  Pasha. 

capable  of  his  nation.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty,  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  is  that  a  man  so  clever  in  dealing  with  foreign  re- 
lations has  been  removed  in  the  midst  of  the  Balkan  difficulty. 
This  is  changing  horses,  midstream,  with  a  vengeance.     Yet  we 
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are  told  that  Kiamil  I  I  as  a 

oung  Turks  be- 
d  that  he  intended  to  enlist  .1  rival  .md 
.   the   .\ln. u .  "i   Liberal 
on,  in  his  conflict  with  them.      His  ion- 
duct    had     been   unconstitutional,  they  pro- 
claimed, in  that  without  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion he  had  dismissed  their  war  minister,  Riza 
Pasha.     Accordingly  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
.  ith  a  majority  of  198  to  8  voices,  was 
!  against  him  and  he  resigned.    This  sud- 
dismissal  is  interpreted  by  the  European 
pros  .is  witnessing  to  the  fact  that  the  depu- 
te controlled  by  an  outside  organization, 
ommitteeol  Union  and  Progress.   While 
this  committee  is  represented  in  Parliament 
by  the  Young  Turk  party,  it  dictates  to  that 
party  the  course  they  art-  to  take.     When  the 
~n\   minister   was   interviewed   by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (  Vienna), 
ferred  with  some  bitterness  to  t lie  inter- 
ference of  this  committee,  and  is  reported  to 

remarked  thai  "power  at  this  moment  in 
1  Constantinople  is  in  the  hands  of  a  society 
which  I  do  not  know  and  never  can  know. 
We  now  have  the  regime  of  the  Janizaries 
ed." 
Commenting  on  tins  utterance  the  London 
Times  says  : 

"  For  its  success  ...  it  is  necessary  that 
Parliament,  in  j^i\  int;-  or  withholding  its  con- 
fidence, should  be  free  from  any  outside,  and 
especially  any  military,  pressure,  such  as  there 

is  only  too  much  reason  to  tear  was  applied  by  the  Committee  ol 
Union  and  Progress  to  secure  the  recent  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Kiamil  Pasha.  The  employment  of  such  pressure,  which 
1-  affirmed  by  the  late  Grand  Vizier  in  the  interview  published  by 
the  y.\\i(f  Freie    Presse,   .  .  .  fully   explains    the   extraordinary 


1  HI     K  USER    AS   A    11 
1    IKCY-DR1 


unheard  only  a  month  after  it  had  exprest, 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically,  its  confi- 
dence in  his  policy." 

Altho  the  English  press  universally  takes  the 
same  view  as  TIic  Times,  the  French  press 
does  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 
"  Parliament  acted  in  a  most  brutal  manner  in 
their  dismissal  of  the  Minister."  declares  the 
Uberti  (Paris),  "and  to  bring  about  the  fall  oi 

the  Grand  Vizier  merely  because    he  was  no' 
pleasing    to    the    Young    Turks   outside   tin 
Parliament   involves  the  most  deliberate 
lation  of  the  constitution."     Moreover  : 

"Turkish  liberty  is  too  young  to  undergo 
with  impunity  attacks  like  these,  especially 
when  made  by  its  inaugurators.  Parliament- 
ary anarchy,  complicated  by  military  rebel- 
lion, would  prove  just  as  fatal  to  the  country 
as  the  reaction  which  is  so  much  dreaded, 
and  yet  at  present  is  scarcely  threatened.  The 
first  duty  of  constituents  is  to  respect  then 
constitution.  This  course  of  action  is  de- 
manded both  in  the  interests  of  the  good  rep 
utation  of  the  Empire  abroad  and  of  pe  V 
home." 

Very  different  is  the  view  taken  by  Leon 
Bailby  in  his  Intransigeant  (Paris).  Ib- 
gazes  deeply  into  the  diplomatic  situation. 
He  thinks  that  the  fall  of  Kiamil  is  a  triumph 
for  the  Young  Turks  and  for  England,  and  a 
defeat  for  Germany.  He  admits  that  Kiamil 
was  "clever."  that  he  had  "a  smile  for  all." 
Hut  he  was  particularly  set  upon  conciliating 
Germany.  Consequently  England  was  op- 
posed to  him  and  "supported  the  Young  Turk  centralists 
means  toward  securing  her  own  personal  hand  in  the  control  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire."     The  writer  concludes  : 


[GH LANDER    AT  A 

SS    BA1  1 .. 


"  For  what  is  England's  object  ?     To  shut  German  exploitation 
..'/A-  face  performed  by  the  Chamber  which  condemned  Kiamil      out  of  Turkey,  to  hinder  the  opening  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  whos< 
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KING   EDWARD   AT    l'HL   AGS   HI      II1KEE.  IMi:    RAISED    AT    nil     AGE    OF   FOUR.  WILLIAM    IN    K 1 1    IS    Willi   Ills   SISTER   (  HARLOTTK 

When  On. -en  Alexandra  reached  liei  rooms  in  the  palace  at    Berlin  it  was  to  find    the  picture  of  Edward  at  the  a«e  oi  three  hanging  on  the  wall. 
It  wis  painted  at  Windsor  Castle  by  Wilhelm  Hensel,  the  German  historical  and  court  painter 

LITTLE  CROWN  JEWELS. 


completion  would  render  Turkey  the  vassal  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
Thus  the  dismissal  of  Kiamil  is  a  victory  for  England.  Is  it  a 
decisive  victory  ?  We  do  not  believe  it  is."  Translations  made 
tor  The  Literary  Diges  i 


THE    "CROWNED  DRUMMER"  OF 
GERMANY 

T  F  there  is  one  journalist  in  Germany  who  professes  to  Ik-  .1 
*■  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness  it  is  .Maximilian  Harden,  the  ex- 
poser  of  the  Court  camarilla,  and  the  accuser  of  the  fallen  and 
disgraced  von  Eulenberg.  This  man  seems  to  be  utterly  fearless. 
and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Zukunft  (Berlin),  of  which  lie  is 
editor,  he  flies  at  still  higher  game  and  makes  a  strict  analysis  of 
what  he  considers  the  real  character  of  William  II.  According  to 
Mr.  Harden  the  Kaiser  is  simply  an  embodiment  and  personifica- 
tion of  the  general  German  character  in  the  twentieth  century.  He 
has  been  formed  by  the  inert  assent  of  his  people.  Consequently 
his  ideals  are  all  materialistic.  The  aim  of  his  mind  is  to  acquire 
more  than  he  has  ;  he  loves  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  has 
not  a  spark  of  that  genius  which  aspires  after  the  ideal.  He  is  a 
mere  drummer,  we  are  told,  a  royal  agent  and  trade  solicitor,  con- 
stantly  bawling  to  the  nations  to  believe  in  him  and  buy  his 
goods.     This  writer  declares  : 

" The  faults  charged  to  the  Kaiser  are  merely  the  faults  of  the 
German  people.  The  sad  debasement  of  these  latter  days  all  have 
their  origin  in  the  people.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  they  have 
acquiesced  in  a  policy  which  lias  been  bringing  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe  :  they  have  loved  to  be  led  along 
this  path,  and  still  love  to  follow  its  perilous  descent.  If  the  nation 
had  taken  an  independent  stand  at  the  beginning  of  William  II. 's 
reign  he  could  never  have  thus  seduced  them  from  the  straight 
way.  A  few  did  attempt  a  vain  resistance,  others  permitted  mat- 
ters to  drift,  but  the  majority  thought  themselves  on  the  highroad 
to  prosperitv  and  progress.  Even  the  opposition  did  not  see  the 
trend  of  things,  but  were  contented  with  challenging  details,  un- 
essential points  of  policy.  They  viewed  things  from  a  party  stand- 
point and  were  particular  only  about  trifles." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  people  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Kaiser's  love  of  material  gain  and  imperial  aggrandizement. 
Thev  both  became  victims  to  "a  cold-blooded  passion  for  gain." 
Prince  and  people  became  accomplices  in  the  reciprocal  degrada- 
tion.    To  quote  further  : 

"The  Kaiser  and  his  subjects  were  equally  overcome  by  the  spell 
of  quantity.  Both  felt  an  equal  scorn  for  the  aristocracy  of  quality. 
Thus  their  highest  and  most  sacred  enthusiasm  was  enlisted  on  the 


side  of  national  expansion,  the  gathering  of  instruments  which 
would  serve  in  the  wielding  of  power.  They  loved  to  gloat  over 
the  possession  of  labor,  capital,  science,  and  art  merely  because 
it  was  their  own  possession.  .  .  .  The  result  is  the  present  period 
of  covetousness  :  when  wealth  is  eagerly  amassed,  and  bold  enter- 
prise and  the  dreariest  industry  are  the  main  characteristics  of  life. 
The  German  people  are  an  iron  race,  they  are  almost  great  in 
material  things,  and  quite  untouched  by  the  canker  of  sloth,  but 
they  are  utterly  shallow,  bold  without  grace,  strong  but  not  beauti- 
ful, clever  but  not  wise,  of  good  behavior  but  without  instinctive 
morality.  They  have  no  spontaneous  reverence  for  things  which 
ought  to  be  revered,  and  on  this  point  William  II.  is  their  proto- 
type." 

Despite  his  romantic  leanings  the  Kaiser  is  the  representative  of 
the  banks,  ships,  and  factories  of  his  country.  On  this  point  his 
impulsiveness  is  superseded  by  a  cold-blooded  spirit  of  barter; 


GERMAN   AND    ENGLISH    PEACE   ANGELS. 

German    Angel. — "I'llgladly  shake  hands  if   you    will  only 
take  off  those  mitts  !  "  — Simplicissimus  (Munich.) 

yet  he  has  neither  "the  more  exalted  critical  judgment  "  nor  "defi- 
nite purposes  in  life."  His  purpose  is  that  "of  the  moment,"  and 
even  in  his  enjoyments  he  shows  a  want  of  cultured  taste.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Harden  : 
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"He  is  a  '  ith  all  the  peculiar  illusion  of  com- 

mercial life,  and  exhibits  the  faults  which  belong  to  the  shifting 
a  transition  period.  The  merchants,  who  form  now  the 
most  powerful  class  in  the  land,  hail  William  II.  as  their  best 
drummer.  To  this  crowned  'traveling  salesman  '  the  whole  nation, 
now  ;  nation   ol    traders,  bends   the  knee.      It   has  grown 

rich  under  his  regime  and  now.  when  his  blunders  threaten  to  hin- 
der business,  the  tirst  to  vituperate  and  belittle  him  are  those  who 
profited  most  from  his  splendid  charlatanry." — Translation 
made  for 1 'he  Literary  Digest. 


CAUSE  OF  GERMAN    HARD  TIMES 

T""'  1 1  K  financial  depression  in  <  iermany  is  the  main  theme  of  dis- 

*■  cussion  in  the  economic  and  other  journals  of  Europe. 
While  the  coal  and  iron  trade  and  the  industries  which  depend  on 
them  are  at  a  low  ebb.  largely  through  the  influence  of  a  restrictive 
tariff,  the  chief  difficulty  centers  about  the  price  of  food  products. 
Altho  the  protection  of  corn  and  meat  was  intended  to  enrich  the 
whole  country,  it  has  not  even  enriched  the  farmer,  for  the  people 


\    (  AT-AND-DOG    AGREEMENT. 

The  Franco-German  pact  over  Morocco. 

—Pischictto  (Turin). 

are  living  on  horse-flesh  and  other  even  baser  meats.  The  treas- 
ury misses  the  duties  on  imports  which  the  people  are  too  poor  to 
consume.  The  number  of  the  unemployed  is  increasing.  Yet  at 
the  last  meeting  oi  the  German  Agricultural  Council  in  Berlin,  as 
reported  by  the  Berlin  Tageszeitung,  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech 
observed  : 

"  In  the  year  lyoo  I  sought  and  obtained  the  Kaiser*s  approval 
ol  my  agrarian  program  Ol  increased  protection  and  increase  ol 
COrn  and  live-stock  duties.      I  am  !  till  faithful  to  that  program  and 

am  still  determined  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  home  mar- 
ket and  to  preserve  the  steadying  ballast  with  which  agriculture 

supplies  the  ship  of  state.      As   to   financial    reform,  you   must  re 

in  •in  1  mi  thai  greal  empires  have  been  wrecked  by  inability  to  order 
their  finances.  I  pon  a  solution  ol  Germany's  present  difficulties 
depend  the  honor,  welfare,  power,  and  safety  of  the  country." 

The  "financial  reform"  referred  to  means  Mr.  Sydow's  scheme 

On.      The  reason    why  the  protection  ol    these 

does  not  dispel  the  cloud  ol  depression,  says  < . 
Gothein,  in  Nord und Sued  (Berlin),  is  that  those  whom  the  de- 

ol    the  taxed  articles,  and  not 

producei  s.  It  is  these  consumers  whose  want  of  employment  em- 
phasizes the  ,;  the  situation.  They  can  neither  buy 
domestic  noi  ii  d  the  treasury  is  consequently 
Impoverished                                    import  duties  received. 

Mr.  Gothein  plainly  dei  lares  thai  Germany  is  unable  to  feed  it- 
self,    (iermany.  with  its  populatio  .  has  only  about 

States,  with  a  popu- 
lation now  reckoned  .it  ia  cultivated  areaol 
acres.     I  lew  i  absurdity  <>t  ban  ing 
out  foreign  products  b)  a  tarifl  which  is  merely  t<>  be  spent  on 


battle-ships  and  armies.     In  consequence  of  our  large  agricultural 
resources  he  observes : 

"  In  America  the  financial  depression  which  has  recently  been  so 
universally  experienced  begins  slowly  to  abate,  while  here  there 
are  to  be  noticed  scarcely  any  signs  of  such  a  change.  This  may 
be  thought  remarkable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  agricultural  products  has,  through  skilful  manipu- 
lation, reached  an  astonishing  height.  The  old  proverb.  'If  the 
farmer  thrives,  all  thrive.'  may  be  applicable  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  engages  the  main  portion  of  the  population,  and  where 
a  good  harvest  results  in  a  lowering  of  the  prices  of  provisions.  It 
has  no  application  in  (iermany.  where  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  Germany 
is  a  state  in  which  the  preponderance  of  manufactures  and  indus- 
tries is  apparent." 

He  appeals  to  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  change  this 
terrible  tariff  law  in  its  application  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 

says  : 

"The  party  which  at  present  holds  the  majority  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  which  obtains* 
must  impose  upon  the  Government  another  agricultural  program. 
We  Germans  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  our  political  experience. 
We  have,  as  yet,  all  the  disadvantages  and  none  of  the  advanl 
of  a  constitutional  government.  We  have  been  for  many  years  fixt 
in  this  condition,  but  now  dire  necessity  compels  us  to  demand 
that  Parliament,  and  neither  Kaiser  nor  Chancellor,  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  policy  and  its  results." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HORRORS  OF  RUSSIAN  EMIGRATION— While  the  Germans 
are  insinuating  themselves  into  Russia,  buying  up  lands,  mines, 
and  factories,  and  monopolizing  the  activities  of  the  city  trade- 
centers,  the  native  Russians  are  fleeing  from  their  country.  In 
their  native  land  they  are  threatened  by  the  knout,  the  gallows,  or 
Siberia.  Yet  often  by  going  abroad  they  may  be  said  to  step  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  In  the  slums  of  the  foreign  cities 
they  perish  by  thousands.  Another  result  of  this  emigration  is  that 
the  band  of  emigrants  to  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin,  are  very  often 
joined  by  rogues  and  hypocrites  who  learn  from  the  exiled  revolu- 
tionaries the  secrets  of  the  plotters  and  agitators  who  are  left  be- 
hind in  Russia.  From  this  source  they  furnish  information  to  the 
police  at  home.  This  we  learn  from  an  article  by  W.  Korkoi  in 
the  Obrazovania  (St.  Petersburg),  who  declares  that  the  emigration 
from  Russia  was  begun  by  those  who.  by  mere  chance,  had  become 
mixt  up  with  the  revolutionary  movement.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  People  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  revolutionary 
movement  became  accidentally  involved  in  it.  and  fled  en  masse 
from  Russia,  for  fear  of  troubles,  of  massacres,  of  fusillades,  or 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Convicts  and  common  rogues 
took  advantage  of  this  emigration  to  slip  into  the  ranks  of  the 
political  emigres,  and  to  learn  their  secrets.  They  were  then,  by 
ill.  favor  of  the  Government,  permitted  to  reenter  Russia,  to  whose 
authorities  they  betrayed  the  secrets  of  their  former  comrades. 
The  police,  of  course,  encouraged  the  escape  of  these  worthless 
wretches  and  kept  them  well  supplied  with  means.  At  the  same 
time  these  pretenders  betrayed  the  plots  of  the  revolutionaries  and 

won  a  bad  name  in  Europe  for  Russian  political  exiles." 

There  is,  however,  another  class  oJ  Russian  exiles,  genuine 
patriots,  to  whom  the  condition  of  things  in   Russia  has  brought 

nothing  but  want  and  despair.      As  the  writer  puts  it  : 

"  besides  these  mouchards  and  sham  accomplices  ol  the  revolu- 
tionaries who  make  a  living  out  oi  the  emigration,  there  are  those 
to  whom  it  means  death.      Among   these   are   the  endless   lii  I  -  ol 

workingmen,  of  *  Intellectuals, '  and  even  ol  entire  families  who  are 

either  compromised  by  revolutionary  associations  or  are  rel 
from  the  pogrom.     Knowing  nol  a  Bingle  word  of  the  language 
spoken  in  a  foreign  land,  destitute  of  any  resources  whatever,  they 
wander  from  capital  to  capital  in    Europe  in  search  of  a  living, 
and  very  many  ol    them  perish  from  hunger  or  commit  suicide."  — 

Translation  made  for  In*.  Literary  Digest. 
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DANGERS  OF  THE  MARATHON   RUN 

^\F  late,  troops  of  boys,  of  .ill  sizes  and  ages,  clad  in  more  or 
^-^  less  gauzy  raiment,  have  been  seen  puffing  along  the  public 
roads,  in  various  stages  oi  exhaustion.  Upon  inquiry,  the  observer 
learns  that  he  is  witnessing  .1  "Marathon  race."  This  term,  once 
descriptive  of  a  fool  race  from  Marathon  to  Athens.  Greece,  in 
fancied  imitation  of  the  teat  of  the  messenger  who  bore  to  the  Attic 
capital  the  news  of  the  famous  victory  over  the  Persians,  seems 
now  to  be  applied  to  any  foot-race  over  highroads.  Running  in 
the  open  air  is  good  exercise,  but  it  should  not  be  indulged  in  to 
the  point  oi  exhaustion  ;  and  physicians  are  warning  teachers  and 
parents  against  this  kind  of  competition.  Long  cross-country 
chases,  "hare-and-hounds,"  and  the  like,  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection.     In  England  a  letter  on  the  subject  has  been  published  by 


long  hours  oi  office  work  and  indulgence  in  tobacco;  there  is  a 
greal  deal  of  talk  about  the  athlete's  heart,  but  very  little  definite 
proof  that  permanent  cardiac  trouble  is  produced  by  overindulgence 
in  athletics  per  se.  In  the  type  of  athletes  who  suffer  from  heart 
trouble,  syphilis  and  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  have  to  he 
reckoned  with.  Disorders  of  cardiac  action  produced  by  excessive 
effort  in  the  untrained  state  quiet  down  and  entirely  disappear  with 
i est  and  abstention  from  tobacco,  and  leave,  we  believe,  the  heart 
not  one  whit  the  worse.  From  pathologists  we  can  gain  no  definite 
evidence  that  the  hearts  of  athletes  are  enlarged  beyond  that  de- 
gree which  is  the  natural  response  to  the  increased  work  required 
of  it.  The  navvy  and  the  blacksmith  carry  out  daily  for  many 
years  the  severest  toil,  while  the  athlete's  period  of  strain  is  usu- 
ally short.  .  .  .  We  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  stopping  boys  run- 
ning cross-country  races  so  long  as  they  are  fit  and  enjoy  it,  and 
the  distances  are  of  moderate  length.  The  practise  which  requires 
severe  criticism  is  that  of  compelling  all  boys  alike  to  run  these 


H  WES    TRAINING    SCHOOLBOYS    FOR    A    MARATHON    RACE. 


Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Urs.  Goodhart  and 
Hale  White,  and  Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  all  eminent  authorities,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Farmer,  an  old  football 
captain.  The  signers  of  the  letter,  as  reproduced  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  February  13),  write  as  follows  : 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  consider  that  school 
and  cross-country  races  exceeding  one  mile  in  distance  are  wholly 
unsuitable  for  boys  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  the  continued 
strain  involved  is  apt  to  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  heart  and 
other  organs." 

Mr.  Farmer  states  that  the  publication  of  this  statement  may 
"save  many  a  boy  from  physical  wreckage  in  his  youth  or  later 
years,"  but  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  the  communication 
appears  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  condemnation  is  too  sweeping. 
Says  the  editor : 

"We  feel  inclined  to  ask  whether,  if  there  were  definite  evidence 
of  'permanent  injury'  to  and  'wreckage'  of  boys'  lives,  we  should 
not  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  medical  officers  of 
public  schools  which  would  have  prevented  the  continuance  of  the 
practise.  A  race  or  wrestle  for  sport  is  like  a  race  or  struggle  for 
life.  The  body  is  spent  to  the  utmost,  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
temporarily  becomes  greater  than  the  supply,  and  lactic  acid  and 
other  products  of  incomplete  oxidation  poison  the  heart  and  mus- 
cles. But  the  body  has  been  evolved  and  is  built  to  stand  such 
strains  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  it  recovers,  as  a  rule,  quickly 
from  its  temporary  intoxication  by  fatigue  products.  The  healthy 
boy  is  far  less  likely  to  push  himself  to  the  extreme  of  exhaustion 
than  the  man.  The  schoolboy,  as  a  rule,  is  in  better  training  than 
the  city  week-end  athlete  (over  nineteen),  who  is  handicapped  by 


races.  If  the  boys  are  left  to  themselves,  only  those  constitution- 
ally fit  for  such  exercises  will  take  to  it.  The  others  will  stand 
aside.  If  compulsory  games  and  runs  are  enforced,  there  ought 
to  be  strict  medical  inspection,  so  that  none  of  the  unfit  and  un- 
trained may  be  compelled  to  do  muscular  work  beyond  their  powers. 
The  training  and  development  of  the  boys'  physique  should  be  as 
important  a  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  charge  as  the  training  of 
mind  and  character.  In  this  respect  reform  is  urgently  wanted, 
but  we  can  not  see  any  reason  for  frightening  all  boys  off  cross- 
country runs,  and  setting  up  the  idea  that  it  is  safe  to  indulge  in 
such  runs  after  nineteen,  and  not  before.  Boys  should  be  taught 
to  run,  not  to  win  or  break  records,  but  to  improve  their  physique 
and  increase  their  enjoyment  of  life.  A  return  to  the  true  spirit 
of  sport  is  what  is  required." 


A  POLE-LESS  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION— An  Arctic  explorer  who 
boldly  avows  that  he  goes,  not  to  hunt  the  pole,  but  solely  to  secure 
scientific  data,  is  something  of  a  curiosity.  Most  such  expeditions 
bring  back  scientific  information,  but  their  primary  object  seems 
to  be  to  get  farther  north  than  the  present  holder  of  the  record  for 
this  kind  of  achievement.  Says  a  writer  in  La  A^aturc  (Paris, 
February  13) : 

"  Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norwegian  navigator  who  effected  the 
northwest  passage  two  years  ago,  is  getting  ready  for  a  new  polar 
expedition.  His  intention,  as  he  announces  modestly,  is  not  to 
break  the  record  for  the  farthest  north,  but  to  make  a  systematic 
study  of  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  will  advance  as  far 
as  he  can  along  the  ice-floes,  and,  cutting  holes  in  the  ice,  will 
plunge  sounding  instruments,  etc.,  therein,  and  so  pursue  his  ob- 
servations patiently.     He  thinks,  quite  reasonably,  that  no  other 
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orably  to  the  kind  of  minute  exploration 

that  he  is  planning.     The  Fram,  Nansen's  famous  ship,  will  carry 

n  ting-point  is  fix!  at   Point   Harrow,  the 

northern  point  of  the  American  continent.     Alter  leaving 

this  spot  the  expedition  will  he  entirely  without  communication 

with  the  outer  world.      It   will    remain   lour  or   live   years  in    the 

self  up  to   [he  slow  motion  of  the  drifting  ICC 

>,!///,  which  will  leave    Norway  in   January,   ion.  will  cany 

rs." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 

■ 

A  LIFE-SAVING  CAGE 

A    NOVEL   but   simple   and   effective   apparatus   devised   bj    a 
German  inventor  lor  rescuing  sailors  who   have  fallen  over- 

.  bas  recently  been  subjected  to  interesting  tests  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  results  have  proved  completely  satisfactory.  The  device 
has  been  adopted  by  the  German   Admiralty,  and  every  German 


HOISTING     IND  SWINGING  LIFE-SAVING  CAGI      rO  SHIP'S    DECK. 

naval  vessel  will  be  equipped  with  the  appliance.  Says  the  Eng 
lisli  correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American  (New  York. 
February   i 

"Tin-  apparatus,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
i,  is  ol  i  very  simple  character,  comprizing  a  cylindrical 
built  up  oi  rope  ladders  disposed  around  the  periphery  of  the 

ii  framework,      Thin-  are  in  all  six  of  these  ladders  anchored 

top  -oid  bottom  io  iron  hoops  and  with  a  supporting  hoop  midway 

When  extended  in  the  manner  shown. 

I  e  i  feel  in  diameter. 

"The  floor  ol  the  i  age  is  built  up  ol  rope-netting  ol  fairlj  close 

in  afford  .hi  i  M  thold,  while  at  the  top  the  rope  side 

members  ol  the  continued  to  form  acone  terminating 

in  .in  iruu  vllich  the  whole   apparatus   m.iy    be 

sluiin  from  a  hook  working  with  .1  block  and  tackle.      When  not  in 

use  the  whole  folds  up  into  a  small  space,  collapsing  much  after* 
the  same  manner  as  a  <  hinese  lantern,  so  iii.it  it  can  be  stowed 

■  "it." 

it  a  pinnace  i  apsizi  iloi  tails  overboard,  a  davit  i>i  spar 

carrying  a  block  and  tai  kit       run  out  ovei  the  ship"s  side  and  the 


pulley  rope  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  ca^e,  which  is  then  thrown 
toward  the  scene  of   the  accident.      The  throwing  causes   tin 
to  distend,  so  that  the  man  in  the  water  can  grasp  a  rung  of  one  of 
the  ladders  or  climb  on  the  outside  of  the  cage,  a  sufficient  length 
of  which  is  kept  well  above  the  water.      Says  the  writer  : 

*  The  advantage  of  the  apparatus  is  that  it  can  be  used  for  saving 
a  nunil  er  of  men  simultaneously  with  the  least  trouble,  being 
simply  thrown  in  their  midst,  when  it  is  easily  grasped  by  all.  so 
that  the  risk  of  drowning  is  minimized.  Even  in  the  event  of  one 
or  more  of  the  immersed  men  being  non-swimmers,  risk  of  drown- 
ing is  reduced,  since  the  appliance  can  easily  be  hauled  toward 
the  helpless  by  one  who  is  a  swimmer,  or  trained  toward  the  spot 
by  means  of  the  spar  tackle  to  which  it  is  attached.  For  use  in 
tropical  waters,  where  the  seas  are  infested  by  marine  foes,  it  is 
especially  useful,  since  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the  ladders 
to  allow  rescued  persons  to  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
Cage.  This  done,  the  cage  with  its  human  freight  is  simply  hauled 
up  out  of  the  water  by  the  block  and  tackle,  swung  round,  and 
safely  deposited  upon  the  deck. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  device  is  very  simple,  both  in  de- 
sign and  operation,  and  that  it  dispenses  with  all  preliminaries. 
Upon  large  war-ships  it  can  be  stowed  with  the  hoisting  rope  at- 
tached, in  various  out-of-the-way  places  on  the  upper  deck,  ready 
lor  instant  casting  overboard  by  hand.  The  rope  can  be  attached 
to  the  spar  block  and  pulley  tackle  while  the  drowning  are  grasping 
the  appliance,  and  the  device  immediately  hoisted  and  swung  in- 
board. The  central  hoop  not  only  prevents  the  rope  ladders  from 
bulging  or  becoming  entangled,  so  that  when  thrown  out  tin 
expands  immediately,  but  it  is  also  useful  for  the  attachment  of  a 
steadying-line  held  from  the  deck  during  the  hoisting  and  haulimi- 
in  operations." 


WHO  OWNS  THE  AIR? 

HOW  far  up  does  land  ownership  extend  ?  Evidently  for 
some  distance  above  the  actual  surface,  for  one  can  not 
live  in  two  dimensions:  we  need  space  for  our  houses  and  barns, 
fust  as  evidently  not  to  an  indefinite  distance,  for  to  claim  owner- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  absurd,  especially  as  John 
Smith  might  then  alternately  hold  title  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Venus, 
as  their  positions  changed  relatively  to  the  earth.  Where,  then, 
shall  we  draw  the  line  ?     Says  Cassier's  Maga.  int  I  Febru  u 

"The  matter  is  an  interesting  one  for  many  reasons.  The  old 
law  that  real  property  rights  extended  down  to  the  middle  ol  the 
earth,  and  up  to  the  heavens,  was  formulated  when  the  ability  to 
occupy  these  extremes  was  very  limited,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  ownership  can  be  maintained  in  localities  in  which  effect 
■  cupancy  can  not  be  held.  This  is  especially  true  of  national 
domain,  and  if  we  accept  the  definition  that  property  is  that  which 
one  is  able  to  defend,  the  domain  ol  the  air  is  held  by  a  very  tin- 
certain  tenure. 

"  That  the  owner  of  lands  and  buildings  should  be  protected  from 
invasion  from  any  passing  aeroplane  or  dirigible  must  be  accepted, 
and  while  it  does  not  precisely  appear  how  a  machine  can  be  pre- 
vented from  passing  high  above  a  house,  it  seems  as  if  the  aerial 
navigator  may  well  be  held  liable  for  any  trespass  which  he  may 
commit  in  descending. 

"Students  of  history  of  propertj  rights  have  found  interest  in 
reviewing  the  gradual  development  of  ownership  in  land,  while  the 
extent  and  limitations  oi  property  rights  in  water  have  formed  a 
further  subject  for  study,  in  view  of  the  physical  differences  betw  cm 
the  land  and  the  ocean.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  space-telegraphy 
and  of  aerial  navigation,  enabling  almost  any  one  to  send  messages 

ovei  landmarks  and  national  boundaries  without  stringing  visible 

wile  .  or  of  passing  high  over  lands  and  cities,  arsenals,  and  lorli- 
nc.iii  ions  withut  let  or  hindrance,  the  whole  question  as  to  what 
const  tutes  real  ownership  comes  up  anew. 

'   In  the  internalion.il   Conferences   which  have  been   held  to  con 

si  ter  the  regulation  of  space-telegraphy  it  has  been  ruled  that  the 

air  is  liee.  so  far  as  its  use  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of 
messages  is  concerned. 

"  It  seems  as  ii  an\  attempts  to  control  the  movements  of  flying- 
machines  in  the  air  above  private  or  national  property  will  have  to 
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be  considered  upon  much  the  same  basis,  at  least  until  some  effect- 
ive method  of  aerial  police  regulation  can  be  effected,  so  that  the 
whole  question  is  indeed  'in  the  air.'  and  from  present  appearance 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  remain  so  lor  some  time  to  come." 


TWIN   EARTHQUAKES 

*T"*HIS  phenomenon,  consisting  of  two  series  of  vibrations, 
*■  separated  bj  an  interval  of  two  or  three  seconds,  is,  we  are 
told,  especially  noticeable  in  the  British  Isles,  where  these  double 
shocks  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  each  series  the  vibrations 
increase  in  strength  to  a  maximum  and  then  die  away,  the  total 
duration  of   the  shuck,  including  the  interval,  varying  from  about 
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PRODUCTION    OK    TWIN    EARTHQUAKES    BY   GROWTH   OK    A  FOLD. 

eight  to  twelve  seconds.  These  twin  earthquakes  are  due,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Charles  Davison,  who  writes  of  them  in  Knowledge 
and  Scientific  News  (London,  February),  to  two  separate  impulses 
resulting  from  a  single  generative  effort.  Dr.  Davison  illustrates 
this  type  of  shock  by  one  felt  in  and  around  Derby  in  1893.  He 
says  : 

"The  area  disturbed  by  this  earthquake  was  not  less  than  12,000 
square  miles,  and  in  all  parts  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
places  like  Duffield.  the  double  shock  was  observed.  When  all 
such  places  are  plotted  on  a  map.  and  also  those  where  there  was 
only  one  shock,  a  definite  law  of  variation  is  at  once  evident.  The 
single  shock  was  felt  within  a  narrow  rectilinear  band,  about  five 
miles  wide,  running  centrally  across  the  inner  isoseismals  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  their  longer  axis.  .  .  .  This  band  [is] 
known  as  the  synkinetic  band.  .  .  .  Outside  the  band  there  was 
always  an  appreciable  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  shock, 
its  average  length  being  three  seconds,  but,  at  places  close  to  the 
band,  the  interval  was  much  shorter  than  elsewhere,  while  near  the 
boundaries  of  the  band  two  maxima  of  intensity  were  observed. 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  wide  area  over  which  the  twin  shock  was 
felt  and  from  the  existence  of  the  synkinetic  band,  that  the  two 
series  of  vibrations  can  not  have  been  due  to  the  duplication  of  a 
single  impulse  by  reflection  or  refraction,  to  the  separation  of  the 
direct  and  transverse  waves,  nor  to  the  repetition  of  the  impulse 
within  the  same  focus.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  is  that  there  were  two  detached  foci,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  impulses  within  them  occurrecLat  the  same  instant,  otherwise 
the  synkinetic  band,  in  which  the  two  series  of  waves  coalesced, 
would  have  been  curved  and  not  straight.  The  two  impulses  were 
nearly  equal  in  strength,  tho  that  within  the  southern  focus  was 
slightly  the  stronger 

"Next  to  the  existence  of  two  detached  foci  the  most  significant 
feature  of  these  twin  earthquakes  is  the  synkinetic  band.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  waves  from  the  two  foci  coalesced  along  a  band 
passing  between  the  corresponding  epicenters  shows  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  occurrence  of  the  two  impulses,  when  not  abso- 
lutely simultaneous,  was  less  than  the  time  taken  by  the  earth- 
waves  to  cross  the  interfocal  region.  In  other  words,  the  second 
impulse  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  first.  It  was  not  due,  as  in 
an  after-shock  of  a  simple  earthquake,  to  the  increased  stress  re- 
sulting from  an  earlier  displacement.  The  impulses  must  have 
originated  in  two  detached  regions  by  a  single  generative  effort. 

"  Simple  displacements,  either  simultaneous  or  successive,  being 
thus  incapable  of  producing  a  twin  earthquake,  the  only  movement 
that  can  do  so  is  one  of  rotation  ;  and  in  the  formation  of  crust- 
folds,  and  especially  along  their  transverse  intersection  by  faults, 
it  is  evident  that  such  movements  must  be  taking  place  continually. " 


The  movement  supposed  to  produce  the  twin  shocks  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  the  figure.  The  continuous  line  represents  a 
stratum  of  a  crust-fold;  ('  the  crest,  /'  the  trough,  and  M  the 
middle  limb,  and  the  broken  line  the  same  stratum  after  a  step  in 
the  growth  of  the  fold.  The  result  of  such  a  movement  will  clearly 
be  displacements,  nearly  or  quite  simultaneous,  in  two  detached 
foci,  ("and  7",  with  an  intermediate  region  of  little  or  no  displace- 
ment in  that  portion  of  the  middle  limb  M  about  which  the  rota- 
tion has  occurred.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  If  the  explanation  be  a  correct  one,  the  mean  distance  between 
the  epicenters  of  twin  earthquakes  should  be  roughly  equal  to  that 
between  successive  crests  and  troughs  of  crust-folds.  The  materials 
lor  an  estimate  ol  the  latter  distance  for  this  country  do  not  exist 
in  an  accessible  form,  but  lor  France  the  mean  distance,  as  meas- 
ured along  several  lines  of  Prof.  Marcel  Bertrand's  map  of  syn- 
clinal folds,  lies  between  nine  and  twelve  miles.  The  mean  distance 
between  the  epicenters  of  British  twin  earthquakes  is  about  ten  or 
eleven  miles." 


AN   ELECTRIC   MAILING-MACHINE 

A  DEVICE  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  for  sealing,  stamp- 
ing, and  counting  letters,  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
Popular  Electricity  (Chicago.  February),  which  magazine  believes 
that  the  mechanical  mailer  will  find  a  wide  application  in  business 
houses.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  machine  will  readily  perform  its  various  operations  on  150 
letters  per  minute,  and  may  be  speeded  up  to  turnout  considerably 
more  when  required. 

"The  letters  in  bunches  are  held  against  an  automatic  feed, 
which  permits  only  one  envelop  at  a  time  to  pass  its  flap  over  a 
metal  disk  which  revolves  in  water.  As  the  envelop  advances  the 
stamps  are  fed  forward,  cut  off,  moistened,  and  rolled  upon  the 
passing  letter.     After  the  envelop-flap  is  moistened,  and  the  stamp 


MAILINGMAI   HINE. 


simultaneously  attached,  the  letter  passes  between  a  series  of  rolls 
under  pressure,  and  then  emerges  and  is  automatically  stacked. 
A  counter  records  each  stamp  as  it  passes  upon  the  envelop,  and 
thus  furnishes »a  check  upon  the  amount  spent  for  postage.  More- 
over, the  stamps  can  not  be  removed  from  the  machine  except  by 
the  clerk  to  whom  the  key  is  entrusted. 
"  The  source  of  power  being  furnished  by  an  electric  motor,  no 
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machine,  except  the  feed- 

!  the  letters  in  b  The  motor  is  attached  by  .1  flexible 

lamp  ordinary  electric-lighting  socket,  and  to  start  the 

machine  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  switch.     A  ■> -horsepower 

e  work,  so  that  the  charge  tor  current  is  negligible." 
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COLOR-PLATES. 


NEW    PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOR-PLATES 

THE  new  French  " Autochrome "  plates  for  the  production  of 
colored  transparencies,  placed  on  the  market  a  little  over  a 
ago,  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns.     They 
it,  as  will  be  remembered,  of  ordinary  sensitized  plates  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  transparent  starch-granules  of  mixt  primary 

colors.  When  the  plate  has 
been  properly  exposed  and  de- 
veloped, the  granules  corre- 
sponding to  the  color  of  that 
part  of  the  image  that  fell  upon 
them  are  left  uncovered,  while 
the  dots  of  the  other  colors  that 
are  not  wanted  are  hidden  by  a 
deposit  of  silver.  The  original 
tints  are  thus  reproduced  in  the 
transparency  with  a  certain 
measure  of  accuracy.  An  Eng- 
lish firm  has  now  devised  a  plate 
which,  altho  employing  the  same  principle,  carries  it  out  in  a 
different  way.  Says  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  writing  in  Knowledge 
and  Si  ientific  News  ( London,  January) : 

"In  the  Autochrome  plates  the  necessary  three  colors  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  plate  by  dyeing  starch-granules,  mixing  them, 
and  spreading  a  single  layer  of  them  over  the  surface,  while  in  the 
"Thames  '  plate  the  disposition  of  the  colors  is  symmetrical  and 
regular,  the  red  and  green  being  put  upon  the  plate  as  round  dots 
of  colored  inks,  while  the  blue  tills  in  the  spaces  between  them, 
as  shown  on  a  considerably  enlarged  scale  in  the  figure.  These 
dots  are  very  much  larger  than  starch-granules,  but  they  are  just 
small  enough  to  be  invisible  to  a  normal  unassisted  eye.  Indeed, 
the  separate  colors  appear  to  me  rather  more  visible  on  the  Auto- 
chrome than  on  the  'Thames  '  plate,  because  the  color  unit  of  the 
former  is  not  the  single  starch-granule  but  groups  of  granules,  for 
it  seems  impossible  to  thoroughly  mix  them.  The  Autochrome 
plate  is  a  single  plate  complete  in  itself,  but  the  'Thames  '  plate 
consists  of  two  plates,  the  party-colored  screen,  and  the  sensitive 
plate,  which  are  separate.  They  are  brought  together  for  expo- 
sure film  to  film,  the  sensitive  plate  alone  is  taken  for  develop- 
ment, etc.,  and  when  finished  and  dry  it  is  replaced  upon  the  colored 
b)  means  of  register-marks  and  observation  of  the  colors 
of  known  objects,  and  the  two  are  bound  together  to  form  the 
transparency.  The  method  ol  separate  plates  has  the  advantage 
that  the  color-screen  is  not  lost  if  the  sensitive  plate  is  spoiled,  and 

there  is  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  color-screen  by  the  reagents  used 

in  developing,  reversing,  and  fixing  the  image.     <  )n  the  other  hand. 
tho  ii  i  place  the  two  plates  together  in  approximate!)  the 

corra  i  relative  position  for  binding,  I  find  it  very  difficult  indeed 

right,  for   a   microscopic   examination   almost 

i  want  "i  correspondence  between  the  developed 

'lots,  so  thai  a  little  of  the  wrong  colors  come 

:li.    and    this    practii  ally     results   in   diluting    the  color   that 
should    be   with   white   light.      It    appears  that    the  makers   intend 

■hortl  implete  in  itself.    There  is  also  the  diffi- 

culty ■  tad  between  the  two  films,  for  altho 

the  gi  i  quality  it  is  not  possible  t< 

the  til;  ;   on  to  the  first,  and 

result  is  tl  through  the  compound   plate  in  a 

slightly  oblii  different." 

<  Hie  gr<  »1  •"■  •  ire  told,  is  that 

it  it  eight  to  twelve  t  tochrome.    The  emul 

sion  ii  e  (  olors  are  trans 

lit,  while  those  "I  • 

of  the  structure  oi  th<    tai  tions  tend 

rapidity. 


OUR  "FARCICAL"  FORESTS 

T^HK  assertion  that  forest-preservation  is  a  farce,  and  the  forests 
-*•  themselves  of  little  practical  use.  made  recently  in  Engi- 
neering-Contracting (  N  ew  York),  and  reproduced  in  these  columns, 
has  attracted  some  little  attention  among  engineers.  A  corre- 
spondent, |.  X.  Darling,  of  Chicago,  writes  to  the  same  paper 
(February  17),  avowing  a  "surprized  interest"  in  the  statement. 
1  le  says  : 

"Granting,  for  the  moment,  that  all  you  claim  for  'concrete  lum- 
ber '  is  true— that  it  is  destined  to  displace  timber  for  general  in- 
dustrial purposes,  I  am  surprized  that  you  utterly  ignore  all  aspects 
of  the  question  of  forest-preservation  other  than  that  which  pertains 
to  the  direct  use  of  timber  for  purposes  of  construction. 

"You  certainly  are  not  unmindful  of  the  lact  that  it  is  only 
through  the  conservation  of  the  forests  about  the  head-waters  of 
our  streams  that  anything  like  uniformity  of  Mow  may  be  main- 
tained— a  uniformity  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  thegreat  river-basins  of  our  country,  and  to  the  navi- 
gation and  water-power  of  the  future. 

"The  fact  needs  merely  to  be  stated  to  be  recognized,  that  the 
denudation  of  the  forests  about  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  causes 
great  and  sudden  rushes  of  water  that  wash  away  the  soil  from 
above,  and  deluge  the  farms  below,  followed  by  long  periods  of 
low  water,  or  none  at  all.  I  need  only  to  point  you  to  ti 
countries  for  an  exemplification  of  the  unreliability  of  the  rivers 
for  the  great  purposes  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  water-power. 
No  storage  of  water  by  artificial  means  can  be  made  so  useful  for 
all  the  great  purposes  mentioned  as  the  storage  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess— through  the  agency  of  standing  forests. 

"  But,  dismissing  any  consideration  of  the  collateral  advantages 
of  forests,  are  your  claims,  in  the  article  mentioned,  warranted  by 
facts  ? 

"'Concrete  lumber'  is  good  ;  but  can  you  make  it  without  timber 
forms  ? 

"It  may  be  monumental  folly  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  to  plant  trees  for  future  use  as  ties  :  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  railroad  system  in  this  country  that  would  pre 
concrete  tie  to  a  wooden  one;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  con- 
crete ties  will  be  adopted  only  when  the  price  of  wooden  ties  be- 
comes prohibitive,  if  that  unfortunate  time  arrives. 

"You  speak  of  'the  folly'  of  setting  apart  forest-preserves,  and 
removing  them  from  private  ownership  and  use.  Vast  si 
our  country  have  been,  and  are  being,  devastated  and  destroyed 
by  the  reckless  cutting  on  the  part  of  the  professional  lumberman, 
by  the  general  rapacity  and  wastefulness  of  individual  enterprise, 
and  by  tires.  And  the  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  forest-conserva- 
tion is  to  check  this  wholesale  destruction,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for a  judicious  and  well-ordered  use — a  use  that  will  supply  reason- 
able want  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  the  supply." 

To  this  criticism  the  editor  of  Engineering-Contracting  replies 

as  follows  : 

"Answering  our  correspondent  s  assertion  that  forests  ate  needed 
to  regulate 'run-off,' we  are  satisfied  that  forests  serve  but  little 

useful  purpose  in  that  respect,  and  such  purpose  as  they  now  sen  e 
will  be  much  more  economically  and  better  served  by  the  construc- 
tion oi  reservoirs  from  which  power  can  be  developed. 

"As  to  'forms'  lor  concrete,  there  is   little  doubt    that  steel   will 
be  used  almost  exclusively  lor   tonus  in  the   future,  because  it 
be  reused  an  indefinite  number  of  times  and   still   possess   .1 

scrap  value. 

"As  lor  railroad  ties,  it  is  significant  that  the  Italian  ( iovernment, 
after  years  oi  experimenting,  has  just  ordered  300,000  reenforced 
concrete  lies  for  use  on  its  railways.  One-tenth  the  money  spent 
in  experimenting  with  reenforced  concrete  ties.that  has  been  spent 

in  buying  lands  and  planting  trees  for  tie  timber,  would  have  solved 

the 'tie  question '  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

'"The  great  conservation  movement'  is  great  only  in  its  nan 
mindedness.      It  finds  its  analogy  in  the  old  movement  to  pt<  S 
the  American  bison,  or  in  the  still  older  movement  to  presen  e  the 
1  oach,  or  in  the  movement,  older  still,  to  Stop  the  use  ol  stagc- 
i  (i. u  lies  because  they  were  displacing  boats  " 

A  suggestion  that  the  supply  of  concrete   is  no  more  unlimited 
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than  that  of  timber,  and  that  our  national  wastefulness  is  likely  to 
bring  us  to  grief  along  both  lines,  is  made  in  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York,  February  jo)  by  Allerton  S.  Cush- 
man,  assistant  director  of  the  Public  Roads  Office  in  the  United 
States  Department  ol  Agriculture.     He  says: 

"Are  we  to  understand  that  engineers  and  contractors  are  willing 
to  look  forward  to  a  concrete  age,  which  will  be  independent  of 
the  waste  of  natural  resources  ?  The  statistician  tells  us  that  the 
production  of  cement  in   1890  was  335,000  barrels ;   in    1907  it   was 

52,000.000  barrels,  worth  550,000,000.  Will  some  one  tell  us  how 
many  tons  of  coal  nil'  be  required  to  manufacture  the  cement  which 
the  world  will  require  during  the  present  century  ?  And  then  will 
some  one  go  further  and  estimate  how  many  board  feet  of  lumber 
are  likely  to  be  used  to  make  the  forms  required  for  concrete  con- 
struction? The  organized  effort  which  is  now  being  made  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  so  that  wasteful  extravagance  shall  cease,  should 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  engineering  profession  and  press. 
The  following  statement  of  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  State  Geologist  of 
West  Virginia,  is  likely  to  become  classic,  and  can  not  be  too  often 
reprinted : 

"'Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  sum  of  two  and  two  is 
four,  unless  this  insane  riot  of  destruction  and  waste  of  our  fuel  re- 
sources, which  has  characterized  the  past  century,  shall  be  speedily 
ended,    our  industrial 
power  and  supremacy 
will,   after  a    meteor- 
like existence,  revert, 
before  the  close  of  the 
present      century,     to 
those  nations  that  con- 
serve and  prize  at  their 
proper      value      their 
priceless  treasures  of 
carbon.'" 


By  Courtly  ol  "The  Iron  A|ic,"  New  Y..rL. 

TYPICAL    USES    OF    THE 


A  LIFTING-MAG- 
NET FOR  HAND 
USE— The  use  of  the 
electromagnet  for  lift- 
ing iron,  now  so  highly 
developed  in  connec- 
tion with  heavy  work, 
has  been  applied  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  a 
"  hand-magnet "  made 
by  a  company  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  This  de- 
vice,   we  are  told  in 

The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  February  18),  altho  it  weighs  only 
seven  pounds,  is  capable  of  lifting  castings  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
times  its  own  weight.     We  read  : 

"  It  operates  on  no-volt  direct-current  circuits,  and  is  furnished 
with  drop-cord  and  attachment  plug,  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to 
an  ordinary  lamp-socket.  The  push-button  mounted  on  top  of  the 
magnet,  and  operated  by  the  thumb,  closes  the  circuit  to  the  coils, 
and  makes  the  magnet  operative.  On  releasing  the  button,  the 
poles  become  demagnetized,  and  the  load  is  released.  The  first  of 
these  little  magnets  was  made  for  the  company's  own  use, 
and  proved  so  useful  that  it  was  decided  to  manufacture  for 
the  market. 

"  In  machine-shops  the  magnet  may  be  used  for  removing  chips 
and  borings  from  machine-tools,  or  parts  of  work  not  easily  accessi- 
ble, as  the  bottoms  of  deep  recesses.  Dropt  tools,  bolts,  boring 
bars,  etc.,  are  easily  recovered  with  the  magnet  from  places  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fish  them  by  ordinary  means.  For 
separating  brass  and  iron  filings  it  is  especially  useful.  In  the 
same  manner  tacks  or  nails  can  be  separated  from  brass  screws 
with  which  they  may  have  been  accidentally  mixt.  In  foundries 
the  magnet  may  be  used  to  pick  up  hot  or  awkwardly  shaped  cast- 
ings, smooth  plates  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  pick  up  from 
a  flat  surface,  or  for  removing  small  particles  of  metal  from  the 
molding-sand." 


A  NEW  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL 

'"FHIAT  steel-manufacturers  in  Sheffield,  England,  are  now  pre- 
*■  pared  to  place  on  the  market  a  steel  greatly  superior  in  cut- 
ting-power to  any  existing  steel  is  a  piece  of  news  that  comes  to 
us  from  across  the  water.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  //<>//  .  \ge 
(New  York,  February  18)  is  inclined  to  regard  this  as  merely  a 
phase  of  increased  activity  among  all  steel -producers  throughout 
the  world.  He  sees  a  disposition  everywhere  to  take  advantage 
of  all  new  inventions  and  devices  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
steels,  and  believes  that  more  than  one  variety  of  superior  high- 
speed steel  will  be  the  result  in  the  near  future.     Says  this  writer : 

"So  many  jeremiads  have  issued  from  that  side  of  the  water  in 
late  years  that  the  recent  announcements  from  Sheffield,  England, 
concerning  a  revolutionary  high-speed  steel  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily significant.  There  was  not  so  much  need  at  any  time  of 
more  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Sheffield  producers,  but  the 
claims  made  for  the  new  tool-steel  may  mean  a  new  birth  of  confi- 
dence in  the  British  steel-trade  at  large.  Professor  Arnold,  of 
Sheffield  University,  is  now  expressing  surprize  at  the  amount  of 
commotion  created  by  his  statement  that  another  year  would  see 
on  the  market  British  tool-steel  quadrupling  the  cutting-power  of 

any  previously  known 
to  metallurgy. 

"  Promptly  following 
this  came  the  definite 
announcement  by  a 
Sheffield  firm  of  a  new 
steel  meeting  the  terms 
of  the  prediction — the 
one,  indeed,  which 
Professor  Arnold  had 
in  mind.  Unconcealed 
dismay  was  a  first  ef- 
fect of  this  statement 
on  the  Sheffield  trade, 
makers  expressing  the 
fear  that  it  might  un- 
settle their  trade  all 
over  the  world  and  re- 
sult in  the  general 
holding  up  of  con- 
tracts. Such  a  view 
can  only  be  a  tempo- 
rary phase  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  will  give  place 
to  the  same  wide- 
spread interest  in  ac- 
tual tests  that  was 
taken    in    the   Taylor-White   process   when    its   results   were   so 

generally  published  some  years  ago 

"That  the  new  steel  will  be  more  expensive  than  tool-steels  now 
in  use  is  one  announcement  supplementing  that  of  Professor 
Arnold,  and  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  conclusions  at  first 
drawn  as  to  the  alterations  in  machine  tools  which  the  new  steel 
would  necessitate  were  unwarranted.  The  manager  of  the  works 
at  which  it  is  already  being  manufactured  explains  that  there  has 
been  no  thought  of  claiming  that  'Novo  Superior  '  steel  will  work 
four  times  faster  than  present  steels,  but  rather  that  it  will  work 
much  longer  on  hard  material  with  the  cutting  edge  at  a  red  heat, 
and  that  no  matter  what  its  heat  it  will  not  crack  when  plunged 
into  water. 

"Naturally  other  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  steels  are  being 
heard  from  as  to  the  results  of  experiments  they  have  been  carry- 
ing on  for  many  months  in  the  same  direction.  And  whatever  im- 
pressions to  the  contrary  may  exist  on  the  other  side,  American 
manufacturers  of  high-speed  steels  have  not  been  idle.  At  the 
same  time  the  announcement  of  'steel  with  from  three  to  seven 
times  the  cutting-power  of  existing  high-speed  steel,'  coming  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  decision  on  a  high-speed  steel  patent,  is 
properly  regarded  as  a  development  of  first-class  importance.  That 
it  will  result,  as  did  the  bringing  out  of  the  Taylor-White  process, 
in  extraordinary  activity  by  all  makers  and  in  the  eventual  produc- 
tion of  other  steels  of  equal  power,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt." 
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MOTHERS   WHO   GAMBLE 

THE  present  cresl  of  the  gambling-wave  shows  itself  so  high, 
ecially  amoi  g  women,  thai  the  religious  press  sounds 
iming.     To  day,  sa}  nstian  Advocate  (New  \  oik). 

with  gambling  mothers."     Bridge  whist  is 
the  medium  by  which  the  play  of  chance  is  carried  on,  and  tho  the 

•  has  been  known  to  appear  in  cycles,  the  pn 
seizure  is  declared  to  be  more  pernicious  than  any  other  known  in 
nited  States.     The  article  arraigning  it,  published  in  this 
Mt-thodist  journal,  has  been  quoted  in  various  religious  papers, 
dicating  the  wide  spread  nature  of  the  evil.     Says  the  writer: 

"It  has  led  thousands  of  women  to  neglect  their  children  or  give 
wholly  to  nurses  or  governesses,  and  to  send  them  away  to 
school  as  soon  as  possible.  In  some  respects  the  effect  on  the 
children  of  those  who  can  not  afford  nurses,  but  rind  time  and 
money  for  gambling,  is  still  more  injurious.  Such  families  have 
assemblies  in  their  own  houses  where  the  children  see  their  own 
and  others"  mothers  spending  hours  on  hours  in  such  games. 

"This  leads  the  children  to  think  there  is  no  wrong  in  gambling. 
Boys  instinctively  feel  that  betting  on  horse-racing,  pooling,  and 
gambling  with  cards,  etc..  are  right  because  their  mothers  play 
'  bridge  '  for  money. 

"  To  this  certain  devotees  ol  bridge  sa)  :  'We  do  not  gamble  or 

bet;  we  simply  give  prizes  lor  skill."  This  is  a  mode  of  self- 
deception.  The  game  is  largely  one  ol  chance  as  well  as  skill,  and 
the  prizes  are  values  won.  A  similar  tho  less  degree  of  excitement 
i-  created. 

"An  expert  informs  us  that  players  who  substitute  prizes  for 
money  usually  return  to  the  old  way,  the  other  being  too  dull  to 
maintain  the  desired  interest:  and  that  many  take  to  plain  gam- 
bling because  the  'mere  playing  soon  grows  tiresome,  while  the 
money  won  or  lost  keeps  up  the  excitement  to  the  small  hours.' 

"Once  any  form  of  gambling  is  introduced  into  a  family,  the 
house  is  permeated  by  its  atmosphere;  but  bridge  has  a  peculiar 
fascination,  and  there  is  a  constant  round  ol  bridge  parties.  What 
many  women,  supposed  to  be  of  high  intelligence  and  unimpeach- 
able conduct,  have  done  in  the  past  lew  years  would  not  formerly 
have  been  believed  possible.  Everything  else  is  given  up,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  have  morning  bridge,  bridge  after 
luncheon,  and  bl  ei  dinner." 

It  is  recalled  that  Addison,   who  lasht   the  tollies  of  his  age, 

\.i\s  find  that  play,  when    followed  with   assiduity. 

the  whole  woman.     She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her 

family,  takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  innocent  en- 

■  ■I  bl>-.  and  glows   more   fond    ol    I'ain  than  ol    her  hus- 

"Wli.n    .i    race   Ol    worthies,    what    patriots,    what     In  locv. 

from  mothers  of  this  make/"    The  writer  turns 
ditions  that  exhibit  themselves  even  in  the  church  life  "i 
We  r<  . 

"  A  phasi  ol   the  i  e  is  that  it  has 

merely  those  that  tacitlj  allow  everything 

a  public  scandal,  but  those  that  have  a  reputa- 

'    lergj  men.    iii    their  denominational 

'leiiomination.il    fraternal  clubs,  deplore 

vividly  than  anything   herein  portrayed,  but 

i  ii.it  ion,      'I  lie   w  ives   and 
men    play    bi  idge    w  ithout    the    leas! 

-  i he  tide,  the  total 

devotion,  that  many  would  give  up 

i    than   their  gambling.     The 

know  -  some  i  lergj  men.     Some 

of  ani  propose 

Wtnni  God.'      Some  ladies  ol  'high 

Holj  '  ommunion,  >>n  Sunday . 
to  tie  id  to  all  the  great  denomi 

nations.  illci   i,  ,  ^ 

"  1 1  mo!  hi  turallj   daught<  i 

will  imitate  th< 


"Oneol  the  professors  ol  Wellesley  College  a  few  months 

issued  a  statement  to  the  students  in  which  she  sa\  s  : 

"'The  bridge-playing  feverdoes  not  abate,  it  threatens  to  become 
a  fixt  form  oi  relaxation  in  college,  especially  among  women.  .  .  . 

The   rowdiest   college-boy.  however,  does   not  probably   spend  so 

much  time  in  his  relaxation  as  does  the  quiet  but  constant  bridge- 
player  in  our  Wellesley  community.1 

"To  convince  our  readers  that  nothing  herein  reaches  the  full 
measure  of  the  situation,  we  inform  them  that  in  Chicago 'the 
Police  Department  and  the  I. aw  and  Order  League  have  joined 
hands  in  a  crusade  to  prevent  "society  women"  from  gambling. 
I  In-  edict  applies  to  cinch,  whist,  and  euchre  parties,  in  which  the 
trophies  are  cut  glass  and  chinaware.  as  well  as  to  bridge  and 
poker  patties,  in  which  high  monetary  stakes  are  the  prizes.' 

"No  'gambling  mother  '  can  effectively  instruct  her  children  in 
morals,  to  pray  to  God,  or  cause  them  to  learn  ami  feel  what  the) 
should  assimilate.  Nor  can  she  efficiently  warn  them  against  vice 
of  any  kind.  For,  even  if  they  attempt  to  do  it.  their  dangerous 
example  will  counterweigh  their  formal  counsels.  There  is  an  in- 
toxication without  wine,  and  the  gambling-spirit  pervades  the 
whole  nature.  In  many  a  house  wine  and  tea  'seasoned"  with 
brandy  add  to  the  charms  of  bridge  whist  parties,  and  the  In 
has  been  known  to  abstain  that  she  'may  play  surer." 

"The  religion  of  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such  things 
may  not  be  hypocritical,  lor  many  are  thoughtless,  but  it  must  In- 
formal and  useless." 


A   DRIFT   TOWARD  EPISCOPALIAN  ISM 

STIRRED  by  the  reports  from  time  to  time,  telling  of  Protest- 
ant Episcopalian  clergy  "going  over  to  Rome."  Mr.  William 
C.  Richardson  recently  wrote  to  the  bishops  ol  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  all  over  the  country  to  find  if  there  was  not  a 
drift  toward  his  church,  as  well  as  away  from  it  :  and  he  finds  that 
there  is  one  that  offsets  the  other  in  a  liberal  manner.  To  arrive 
at  the  real  state  of  things,  the  writer,  whose  communication  is 
published  in  The  Southern  Churchman  (Richmond),  sent  a  letter 
to  all  diocesan  and  missionary  bishops  of  his  denomination  asking 
them  to  enumerate  the  clergymen  of  other  folds  that  had  come  over 

to  the  Episcopal  Church  within  their  respective  dioceses  during 
the  year  190S.  Ninety-six  bishops  were  addrest ;  eighty-eight  re- 
plied.     The  result  is  given  in  the  table  compiled  from  these  returns  : 


NUMBER   Rbi  FROM  Other    Ministries   in   ojo.s. 

Presbyterian 19 

Quaker 

Reformed  Ep                                 .  .  1 
Roman  I 

Swedenborgiaii  ...            1 

Universalis!                    ■ 


Baptist  1  -■ 

Congregationalist  1  ; 

in  1 
Dutch  Reformed 

Lutheran  ■; 

Met  ho, list 


M 


Ai'i'i  [(   \  1 1,  INS    Pi  mms. 


terian  . 

Rinnan  I 

ified 


Baptist  ; 

Campbellite  1 

6 

7 


I  hese  letters  "gave  a  wide  view  of  a  transition  process  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive,"  ol  which  Mi.  Richardson  furnishes  an 

abstract  : 

"  In  one  diocese,  eight  clergy      tWO  Horn  outside. 

"  In  another,  more  than  hall  from  outside 

"  In  another,  six  Methodists  in  two  years. 

"  In  another,  thirtv  one  clergy      ten  Iroin  outside 

"  In  another,  one  Baptist  layman  applying  for  orders. 

"  In  another,  in  twelve  years    eleven  Methodists,  six  Con-' 

tionalists. 

"  In  another,  forty  clergj     four  Methodists. 

"  In  another,  in  fourteen  years—  JOO  Roman  Catholic  laymen. 

"One  bishop  since  consecration  received  two  Presbyterians,  one 
Congregationalist,  two  Methodists,  and  one  Unitarian. 

"Another  bishop   since    mo;   received  seven  Methodists,  one 

baptist. 
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"  In  addition  it  might  be  stated  that  many  bishops  spoke  of 
numbers  of  applicants  who.  upon  careful  examination,  had  been 
refused. 

"  !  am  indebted  ;«>  the  bishops  for  their  aid  in  making  this  show- 
ing which,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  not  appeared  before  and  which 
ought  to  be  of  some  value." 


MORMONISM'S  CHANGE  OF  BASE 

A  LEADER  oJ  the  Mormon  Church,  Mr.  Brigham  H.  Roberts. 
•**■  is  represented  by  Rev.  Livingston  Smith  in  The  Presbyte- 
rian (Philadelphia)  to  have  uttered  a  repudiation  of  the  old 
"mechanical  "  theory  of  the  translation  of  their  .sacred  book.  Mr. 
Smit'.  ases  his  assertions  on  statements  which  he  represents  Mr. 
Roberts  as  m  iking  in  his  recent  "  Defense  of  the  Faith  and  of  the 
Saints."  They  are  that  "it  is  no  use  resisting  the  matter:  the  old 
(mechanical)  theory  must  be  abandoned,"  for  "  to  advance  it  before 
intelligent  and  educated  people  is  to  unnecessarily  invite  ridicule, 
and  make  of  those  who  advocate  it  candidates  for  contempt."  No 
doubt  the  Mormons  themselves  will  repudiate  the  extreme  assump- 
tions of  this  critic  regarding  the  importance  of  these  concessions. 
The  "mechanical  "  theory  of  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Mr.  Smith  asserts,  "has  been  exclusively  and  continuously 
announced  and  defended  by  the  'infallibly  inspired  '  priesthood  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  from  the  inception  of  the  Church  until  the 
recent  overwhelming  bombardment  of  the  Mormon  citadel  by  the 
Congressional  investigation  of  'the  Smoot  case 'in  Washington. 
two  years  ago."  Mr.  Roberts  will  be  remembered  as  the  Mormon 
leader  who  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  "  excluded  "  from  that 
body  because  he  had  three  wives.  Mr.  Smith  thus  states  briefly 
the  theory  that  he  says  has  now  been  definitely  abandoned  : 

"What  is  popularly  known  as  the 'mechanical  theory,' or  process, 
of  using  the  Seer  Stone  and  the  Trim  and  Thummim,  is  that 
'Joseph  Smith  looked  at  the  golden  plates  through  them,  with  his 
face  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  and  that  he  beheld  two 
lines  of  characters  ;  the  upper  line  being  those  characters  upon  the 
golden  plates  (said  to  be  Reformed  Egyptian),  and  the  other,  or 
lower  line,  being  the  English  translation  of  the  same;  that  these 
words  of  English  translation  would  remain  until  Joseph  Smith  had 
correctly  read  them  and  his  scribes  had  correctly  recorded  them  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  later  printed, 
"without  the  changing  of  a  dot  or  the  crossing  of  an  'i.'  "  '  ' 

The  importance  of  the  "unconditional  surrender"  of  a  theory  of 
translation  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  has 
been  strenuously  maintained  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury, says  the  writer,  "can  only  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  authors  of  the  abandoned  theory  are  the  'three  eye- 
witnesses.' not  only  of  the  alleged  'golden  plates,'  but  are  the  ex- 
clusive eye-  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  fact,  and  the  manner  of  their 
alleged  translation  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  is  universally  conceded 
to  have  necessarily  been  the  only  living  witness  to  all  the  facts  in 
the  case."     The  writer  adds  : 

"  Furthermore,  not  only  has  the  Book  of  Mormon  been  officially 
accredited  by  the  sworn  affidavits  of  these  three  'eye-witnesses  ' 
upon  the  title-page  of  every  volume,  but  the  system  of  Mormonism 
itself  has  ever  been  conceded  by  the  Mormon  Church  to  stand  or 
fall  upon  the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  to  the 
fact  and  the  mode  of  its  miraculous  translation  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical use  of  the  Seer  Stone,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (or 
'Holy  Interpretation')  hidden  with  the  golden  plates,  and  trans- 
mitted for  this  purpose  to  Joseph  Smith.  For  seventy-five  years 
or  more  the  civilized  world,  outside  of  the  Mormon  Church,  has 
refused  to  believe  in  the  alleged  existence  of  the  golden  plates  (as 
well  as  in  the  manner  and  the  fact  of  their  translation).  So  per- 
sistent and  effective  has  been  this  universal  unbelief,  and  so  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  arraignment  of  the  'eye-witnesses  '  and  their 
testimony,  that  the  Mormon  Church,  by  the  authority  of  its  first 
presidency,  has  at  length  officially  declared  that  the  'mechanical 
theory'  of  translation  of  these  original  'eye-witnesses'  must  not 
only  be  abandoned  as  being  all  that  the  civilized  world  has  declared 


it  to  be  ('absurd,'  "ridiculous.'  and  'contemptible  ! ').  but  that  there 
must  be  substituted  for  it  a  theory  which  their  modem  official 
theologian  and  apologete,  Brigham  II.  Roberts,  lias  devised  and, 
published  in  the  last  edition  of  the  text-book  lor  the  instruction 
and  guidance ol  their  missionaries,  known  as  the  'Senior  Manual." 
This  theory  has  been  designated  as  'tin-  manual  theory,'  and  de- 
clared by  its  author  to  have  been  originated  'merely  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  the  mat- 
ter, and  with  a  view  of  finding 
a  basis  from  which  the  work 
(Book  of  Mormon  ;  its  trans- 
lation, etc.)  may  be  suc- 
cessfully advocated  and  de- 
fended !  '  " 

The  substance  of  the  "  man- 
ual theory  "  is  given  in  these 
words  : 

"  '  Joseph  Smith,  by  great 
mental  effort,  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  the  gifts  of  power 
of  God,  was  enabled  to  see 
(in  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
or  in  the  Seer  Stone)  not  the 
mechanical  and  infallible 
translation  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  into  the  English 
language:  but  the  "concep- 
tion" or  "thought"  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  which  he  there- 
upon formulated  into  the  best 
form  and  use  of  the  English 
language,  of  which  he  was 
master  ;  and  that,  too,  the  best 
at  his  command,  in  view  of 
his  limited  opportunities  and 
environment  ' !  !  This  is  the 
infallible  substitute  for  the 
former,  inspired,  original  the- 
ory.    It     scarcely   needs     be 

added  that  so  wide-spread  and  frantic  has  been  the  upheaval  and 
commotion  produced  by  this  'manual  theory' that  its  author  and 
publisher  has  been  bitterly  assailed  by  both  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood and  laity,  and  so  strenuously  castigated  and  exultingly  ridi- 
culed by  the  non-Mormon  people  in  all  parts  of  the  land  and 
world,  that  he  has  been  held  in  constant  demand  by  the  first  pres- 
idency as  the  official  exponent  and  apologete  of  this  latest  'reve- 
lation '  upon  the  manner  of  the  golden-plate  translation.  By  voice 
and  pen  alike,  he  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  still  the  tempest,  and 
stay  the  wrath  of  his  offended  and  bewildered  brethren." 


I1KIGHAM    H.    ROBERTS, 

An  apologist  of  the  Mormon  Church 
who  lias  written  a  book  that  is  said  to 
enunciate  a  new  theory  of  inspiration 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


CHURCH   AND   THEATER  AGAIN 

1"* HE  present  crisis  of  indecent  plays  leads  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  to  wonder  why  the 
theater  should  be  exempt  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law  any 
more  than  objectionable  books  and  pictures.  It  is  not  for  lack  of 
statutes  that  would  rid  us  of  these  evils,  this. journal  points  out. 
Legal  remedy  is  the  one  that  seems  to  it  the  necessary  form  of 
corrective,  "inasmuch  as  there  are  always  enough  evil-minded 
amusement-seekers  to  make  the  production  of  indecent  plays  highly 
profitable  from  a  financial  viewpoint."  Hence  it  thinks  "not 
much  relief  can  be  expected  from  some  managers  and  many  of 
their  patrons."  This  journal  has  taken  a  generally  favorable  view 
of  the  playhouse  as  a  social  institution  not  inimical  to  religion, 
and  in  the  present  predicament  it  recommends  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wilton  Lackaye,  the  actor,  for  a  specific  form  of  censorship.  His 
words  are  : 

"The  stage  needs  a  censor,  but  not  a  censor  of  the  sort  certain 
estimable  gentlemen  in  the  profession  are  advocating.  What  we 
need  most  is  a  censor  in  the  home.  That's  the  way  to  stop  the 
attendance  of  young  Miss  and  young  Master  at  salacious  plays. 
Get  the  parents  to  take  a  hand.     Let  them  keep  their  children  from 
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the  theatrical  filth.      Let  the  public  st.a  awaj    from  the  unclean. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  sort  oi  stage  we  should  have,  peopled  with 

gentlemen  and  who  respect  acting." 

In  comment  upon  this  opinion  The  (  hristian  Work  add--  : 

"  In  thus  primarily  fixing  much  of  the  responsibility  upon  people 
i.I  mature  minds  Mi.  Lackaye  is  quite  right.  No  young  person 
should  witness  a  performance  about  which  their  parents  and 
guardians  know  nothing.  .Many  boys  and  girls  have  been  ruined 
morally  through  contamination  from  the  stage.  There  is  no  harm 
in  having  a  stage  censor  or  many  oi  them,  but  first  let  us  try  pun- 
ishing the  men  and  women  who  write  indecent  plays,  the  men  and 
women  who  act  them,  and  the  theatrical  managers  who  stage  them. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  the  newspapers  which  advertise  them, 
often  under  the  subtle  form  of  a  denunciation  which  only  increases 
the  line  at  the  DOX-office." 

The  Methodist  papers  give  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 

since  the  question  of  keeping  the  ban  on  theater-going  or  removing 

it  has  been  a  moot  point  in  the  councils  of  their  Church  for  many 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  observes: 

"The  theatrical  magnates  will  contend,  of  course,  that  they  are 
not  to  blame  lor  the  bad  plays.  They  only  give  the  public  what  it 
wants,  they  declare,  and  good  or  bad  makes  little  difference  to 
them.  In  the  next  breath,  perhaps,  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  force  a  performance  literally  down  the 
throats  of  the  public  — which  they  do  often  through  the  medium  of 
free  admissions,  or.  as  they  call  it,  'papered  houses.' 

"They  will  say.  too,  that  we  mustn't  condemn  the  whole  stage 
just  because  of  a  few  rotten  spots  :  that  the  stage  really  uplifts  and 
educates.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  stage,  however,  is  that 
its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  elevate,  but  at  its  best  to  entertain, 
and  at  its  worst  to  disgust  and  degrade.  The  theater  teaches  very 
tew  lessons.  <  >n  the  oilier  hand,  under  the  guise  of  instructing,  it 
represents  conditions  which  we  all  know  exist,  but  which  it  is  un- 
■ -ary  to  enlarge  upon.  And  to  create  a  morbid  appetite  for 
this  kind  of  thing  theaters  go  the  limit  in  indecent  advertising, 
much  of  which  is  more  objectionable  than  the  plays  themselves." 

In  The  Christian  City  (New  York),  a  Methodist  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  city  church  extension,  the  editor  observes 
that  "to  the  Church  belongs  a  duty  unaccepted  as  yet  and  in  large 
measure  unperceived  "  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  theater. 
This  is  said  in  introducing  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Upham, 
who  discusses  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Methodist  Church.  I  It- 
dec  1.  • 

"The  theater  is  quite  largely  the  educator  of  the  people.  It 
docs  tor  men  and  women  what  the  graded  school  does  for  our  youth 
and  children.  It  shares  with  the  public  press — the  daily  newspaper, 
the  magazine,  and  the  novel  —  in  the  training  of  the  multitudes.  The 
Statement  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  can  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  does.      More  than  this.      It  gives  to  countless 

thousands  their  clearest  conceptions  ol  right  and  wrong.    One  has 
only  to  read  the  names  oi  the  plays  blazoned  on  the  board  before 

his  study  window,  or  hear  the  comments   of   his  neighbors  on   the 
street  to  be  sure  ot  this.     That 

flight  is  light,  sim  •■  God  is  God, 

nuist  "in 

mi  Id  ovei  :  the  same  truth,  tho 

without  heavy  emphasis  on  the  reasons  foi  one's  confi- 

\oi  the  besl  teachei  ol  morals,  'tis 

is  the  theater    ami  thousands 

in  \  irtue  and  \  ice.     Tin-  masses  go  to 

the  tl  i  \     a  'painful  paucity  '  u>  the 

lis  theschool." 

Mt.  I  i'l<  ■  to  present  its  attitude  "  more 

vhere 

I  !• 

•  ally  tin-  qi  •  ht  to 

let  the   tin  !L;lil   to 

tomh  it.      Possibl)    we  a  I    W  ■     fail    to   stand    li\    a 

movement  that  maj  m  iki  tood  by 


a  movement  for  ill.  The  man  of  influence  who  neglects  to  aid  the 
good  wherever  seen  may  do  as  much  harm  as  his  brother  equally 
qualified  in  character  and  ability  who  gives  open  support  to  what 
is  wrong. 

"Interested  in  the  theater?  Yes,  I  am— for  I  am  interested  in 
all  that  may  mold  the  character  of  the  people  about  me.  Active 
in  showing  that  interest  ?  No,  I  am  not  ;  the  Church  which  I  serve 
and  whose  standard  1  accept  bids  me  let  the  whole  thing  alone. 
Is  our  attitude  right  ?  Are  we  aiding  the  teachers  of  virtue  and 
decency  in  these  gnat  cities  of  ours  as  much  as  we  should  ?  " 

There  is,  however,  no  spirit  of  concession  to  be  seen  in  the  com- 
ment of  The  Epworth  H erald  (Meth.,  Chicago),  which,  after  deal- 
ing with  the  phase  of  the  question  now  agitated,  thus  generalizes  : 

"  Some  people  find  fault  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  its  opposition  to  the  theater.  They  say  the  Church  is  narrow. 
but  it  is  not.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church — of  every  church 
— to  protect  its  members  from  the  evil  of  the  world.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  that  duty  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  says  to  its 
members  with  reference  to  the  theater:  'Touch  not  the  unclean 
thing. ' 

"Separation  from  evil  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  Christian  must 
determine  to  secure.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  development 
of  the  soul  life  without  it." 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  CHARITIES 

XT  OW  and  then  the  charge  is  said  to  be  brought  against  Chris- 

-L  '  tian  Science  that  as  a  religion  it  makes  no  organized  pro- 
vision for  charitable  work.  An  answer  is  made  to  the  accusation 
by  Rev.  James  J.  Rome  in  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (Bos- 
ton), who  points  out  that  not  only  do  recent  facts  confute  the 
charge,  but  that  the  whole  conception  of  the  faith  itself  is  a  re- 
buttal. The  San  Francisco  earthquake,  the  Chelsea  fire,  the 
Russian  famine,  and  the  Sicilian  disaster,  it  is  said,  brought  forth 
large  amounts  in  succor  from  these  rich  congregations.  But  "spe- 
cial organization  for  charitable  work  is  not  deemed  necessary," 
says  the  writer,  "for  if  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  in  itself  a  char- 
itable institution,  what  is  it?"  He  enlarges  thus  upon  this  latter 
view  : 

"There  are  certain  conditions,  usually  classed  under  the  head 
of  charitable  work,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner by  Christian  Scientists  than  they  would  be  by  other  orj 
aations.  This  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  some  time  ago 
in  the  following  manner  :  In  my  attendance  at  the  services  in  The 
Mother  Church  I  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  two  gentlemen 
who  were  always  very  genteel  both  in  appearance  and  address. 
They  were  typical  of  that  class  which  go  to  make  up  the  Christian 
Science  '  rich  congregations.'      In  conversation  with  a  friend  I  re- 

!  to  one  of  these  gentlemen.  'Yes.'  my  friend  remarked. 
'  Christian  Science  has  done  a  great  deal  for  him.1  I  asked  for  an 
explanation.  'Why.' was  the  reply,  'he  had  gone  to  ruin  with 
drink  :  his  business  was  wrecked  and  his  family  were  Buffering 
when  he  was  led  to  Christian  Science.  He  was  healed,  and  is  now- 
doing  well."  A  little  later  I  happened  to  refer  to  the  other  gentle- 
man. The  remark  made  w  as.  •  Yes.  he  is  getting  along  better  now.' 
'  Please  tell  me  about  him,"  I  said.  The  story  was  that  he  had 
been  sick  lor  years  and  had  spent  all  he  had  on  doctors  and  medi- 
cines.    Winn    he   turned    to  Christian  Science   he   did    not    1 

■  ;   suit  oi  clothes  ill  which  to  attend  church  services,       N 

theless,  became  to  church,  and  took  treatment  from  a  practitioner. 

lie  was  soon  healed,  and  thereby  enabled  to  make  a  respectable 
living  lor  himself  and  family. 

"Hen-  were  two  fail  examples  of  charitable  work.  These  two 
men  might  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  charitable  so- 
ciety, a  member  of  which  might  have  visited  their  families  tot 
i  six  \eais  and  given  ten  dollars  a  month  toward  their  sup- 
port.  Such  action  would  have  been  considered  a  grand  charitable 
work.  So  it  might,  but  how  does  it  compare  with  the  hell)  which 
was  rendered  through  Christian  Science.'  Which  would  be  oi 
reatesl  benefit  to  the  men  and  their  families?  Indeed,  which 
is  the  tl  net   chai  it)  '  " 
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TO   REVOLUTIONIZE  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

A  IK  HAROLD  E.  GORST  shows  himself  a  pronounced 
*■ '  -*■  revolutionist  in  the  field  ol  elementary  education.  He 
would  overturn  the  whole  plan  of  giving,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
general  education,  because  this  lias,  in  his  view,  the  effect  of 
crushing  all  individuality  and  destroying  imagination.  Mr.  Gorsl 
is  a  British  write  and  agitator  tor  educational  reform,  and  he  ad- 
vocates a  plan  to  find  out  the  child's  intellectual  bent  and  to  shape 
the  schooling  to  tit  it.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  along- 
side the  older  meth<  ds,  such  as  we  have  it  now  in  some  cases,  seems 
to  Mr.  C'.orst  only  a  half-measure.  "  It  is  a  praiseworthy  endeavor 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  present  education  system  ;  hut  it  can  do 
no  more  than  mitigate.  The  real  problem  is  to  preserve  and  to  fos- 
ter natural  tendencv  and  individual  talent."  Manual  training,  he 
thinks,  helps  a  little,  tho  its  efforts  "are  rendered  largely  abortive 
in  proportion  as  they  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  cramming  of  the 
mind  with  general  know  ledge."  As  a  method  ol  remedying  present 
evils  it  is  said  to  tail  "because  it  does  not  perform  the  first  essen- 
tial duty  of  all  genuine  education:  the  setting  itself,  in  a  direct 
and  scientific  way,  to  discover  the  individual  bent  of  each  child." 
Mr.  Gorst,  who  has  been  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of  propa- 
gating his  ideas,  thinks  there  is  one  practicable  method  by  which 
the  first  and  paramount  object  of  education  can  be  achieved.  In 
The  North  American  Review  (March)  he  says: 

"Children  must  not  be  sent  to  elementary  schools  to  be  taught, 
without  any  preliminary  investigation  into  their  capabilities  and 
tendencies,  the  know  ledge  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the 
average  member  of  the  community.  These  schools  have  cost  the 
country  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  millions.  It  can  not  be 
helped :  but,  the  sooner  they  are  pulled  down,  the  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  However  excellent  the  teaching,  these 
schools  are  hotbeds  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  individu- 
ality upon  which  the  future  might  and  greatness  of  the  nation  is 
dependent.  They  are  worse  than  useless,  unless  they  can  be  re- 
built to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  new  kind  of  institution — con- 
ceived on  a  far  broader  basis,  both  constructively  and  education- 
ally— in  which  the  sound  principles  of  a  genuine  education  can  be 
carried  into  effect.  For  it  is  not  in  schools  of  the  existing  type 
that  measures  can  be  taken  to  study  the  individual  bent  of  the 
child.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  provision,  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  one  great  institution,  of  such  scope  for  individual  capacity 
as  would  cover  the  whole  range  of  productive  activity.  There 
must  be  workshops  of  various  kinds,  laboratories,  kitchens,  gar- 
dens, and,  where  practicable,  even  a  farm.  Every  broad  sphere 
of  activity  will  have,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  represented.  The 
children  will  thus  lie  turned  loose  into  a  real  world,  full  of  interest, 
where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  mental  and  physical  repression, 
and  where  their  tastes  will  have  full  opportunity  to  develop  and 
reveal  themselves.  Placed  under  skilled  direction,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  brief  period,  to  ascertain, 
broadly,  the  capabilities  of  each  child. 

"A  certain  percentage  would  doubtless  display  a  natural  inclina- 
tion toward  a  purely  literary  training  ;  but  the  vast  majority,  show- 
ing capacity  for  more  practical  and  active  spheres,  would  eventually 
have  to  be  drafted  off  into  schools  of  a  new  type,  according  to  their 
individual  necessities.  These  institutions  would  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  broad,  distinctive  groups,  each  group  containing  its 
own  complement  of  schools  and  colleges.  For  instance,  one 
group  might  embrace  scholarship  and  scientific  research  ;  a  second, 
engineering  and  other  mechanical  occupations  ;  a  third,  art  and  the 
decorative  trades;  a  fourth,  farming  and  agriculture;  a  fifth,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  finance  ;  and  so  on.  Every  normal  child 
would  be  found  to  belong,  by  predisposition,  to  some  broad  sphere 
of  activity.  It  would  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  educators,  in  the 
great  selecting  institutions,  first  to  discover  the  individual  bent  of 
the  child,  and  then  to  recommend  to  the  parents  the  course  of 
special  training  to  which  he  ought  to  be  subjected.  Probably 
enough,  many  existing  technical  colleges  and  other  educational 
establishments  would,  with  certain  modifications,  be  readily  adapt- 


able to  the  giving  of  this  special  training,  divided,  as  suggested 
above,  into  broad,  distinctive  groups." 

Mr.  Gorst  has  served  as  the  private  secretary  to  a  former  minis- 
ter ol  education,  and  is  probably  in  position  to  state  with  author- 
it  v  that  "enlightened  educators,  in  all  civilized  countries,  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  and  are  taking 
venturesome  steps  —  unde- 
terred by  opposition  and  ridi- 
cule to  arrest  its  progress." 
Further  : 

"Germany  is  already  the 
field  of  experiment  in  this 
direction.  Some  of  her  best 
men  have  grasped  the  fact 
that,  altho  Germany  is  ahead 
of  all  other  nations  in  the 
successful  manufacture  of  ca- 
llable mediocrity,  she  is  only 
succeeding,  by  her  superiority 
in  this  respect,  in  bringing 
about  the  more  rapidly  the 
destruction  of  the  finest  intel- 
lectual material  —  inventive, 
creative,  administrative,  and 
progressive — in  the  German 
nation.  In  Munich,  and  pos- 
sibly elsewhere,  the  most 
splendid  institutions  have  been 
founded,  experimentally,  for 
the  discovery  and  development 
of  individual  tendency.  Their 
success,  in  a  practical  country 
like  Germany,  may  any  day 
change  the  face  of  education 
as  carried  on  there  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges.  The 
idea  has  been  caught  up,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  English  educationists  working  obscurely  in  holes 
and  corners  of  the  English  school-system  ;  but  even  the  strongest 
and  most  determined  minister  of  education  in  England  would  find 
it  almost  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  his  brief  five  or  six  years 
of  administration,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  reform  ceaselessly 
placed  in  his  way  by  the  most  obstinately  conservative  permanent 
officials  in  the  English  public  service. 

"The  United  States  is  teeming  with  the  spirit  which  should  give 
the  keenest  impetus  to  an  educational  revolution  of  an  intensely 
sane  and  practical  character.  Reformers  on  the  right  lines  are 
busily  at  work  in  the  great  cities  of  the  New  World,  as  elsewhere. 
What  clogs  their  efforts  is,  no  doubt,  the  prosperity  and  progress 
achieved  hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  detrimental  influences  of  modern 
education.  Enthusiastic  American  citizens — I  have  met  them  by 
the  score — are  too  ready  to  attribute  their  virtues  and  achievements 
to  the  free  education  for  which  universal  provision  has  been  made, 
and  to  the  work  accomplished  by  schools  and  colleges  of  every 
type.  This  natural  admiration  for  a  really  efficiently  organized 
system 'of  education  (regarded  merely  as  a 'system ')  might  well 
prove,  eventually,  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  American  nation.  But, 
if  I  understand  anything  of  the  American  character,  it  will  be  dis- 
carded, fast  enough,  when  once  a  doubt  enters  the  mind  of  the 
people.  The  Americans  are  not  tradition-bound  like  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Old  World.  They  are  unsentimentally  practical,  almost 
to  a  fault.  If  education  be  found  to  be  wanting,  if  it  be  proved 
to  have  been  based  on  a  false  principle,  it  will  be  revolutionized 
in  the  United  States  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  public  opinion." 

So  far.  it  is  said,  this  country  has  escaped  the  worst  economic 
evils  that  result  from  the  practise  of  turning  out  uniformity  from 
all  the  centers  of  education.     But— 

"This  is  merely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  America  is  still  a 
young  country  of  boundless  resources  and  opportunity.  The  evil 
is  there,  nevertheless,  slowly  eating  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  In  an  old  country  like  England,  the  appalling  economic 
results  of  this  incessant  supply  of  machine-made  scholars  are  only 
too  apparent." 


HAROLD   E.   GORST, 

Who  thinks  that  the  sooner  primary 
schools  are  pulled  down  the  better  for 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  COMIC 
SUPPLEMENT 

-  r    •  i  vi  the  h  >mic  supplement  barely  covers  the 

1  ifetime  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Caran 

d'Ache,  recently  -  one  of  its  progenitors.     This  man. 

real  name  was  Emmanuel   Poire",  "hasa  particularly  valid 

claim  Oil  the  memory  of  all  good  Americans."  observes  the  New 
York  Post,  conveying  a    suspicion    of   intended  irony. 

Wilhelm  Busch,  a  Ger- 
man cartoonist,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  one  from 
whom  Caran  d'Ache 
"horrowed  the  method 
oi  telling  a  tunny  story 
in  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures, with  a  minimum  of 
text."    The  method,    so 

we  read,  "has  been  de- 
veloped to  its  fullest 
dreadful  possibilities  in 
this  country,  until  we 
have  now  the  story  and 
the  pictorial  succession 
long  after  the  fun  has 
disappeared."  The  artist 
is  here  analyzed  : 

"  In  Caran  d'Ache's 
work  the  idea  was  always 
present  to  animate  the 
drolleries  of  his  pencil, 
lie  was  not  a  slavish  im- 
itator of  Busch.  He  de- 
veloped his  own  concep- 
tions of  what  the  human 
figure  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  caricaturist. 
There  were  the  skeleton 
pictures  in  which  a  man. 
like  an  island,  was  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  white 
space  bounded  by  a 
Bingle  line.  There  were  the  clear-cut  marionette-like  figures,  in 
which  the  same  sharpness  of  line  was  prominent.  There  were. 
finally,  the  mere  circles  and  cylinders  and  sacks  and  flaccid  pud- 
dings to  which  a  dot  here  and  a  stroke  there  would  give  an  amaz- 
ingly human  aspect  <>i  American  cartoonists,  the  late  F.  M. 
I  [owarth,  with  his  animated  chubby  little  gingerbread  figures,  came 
nearest  perhaps  to  the  characteristic  Caran  d'Ache  caricature. 

ran  d'Ache  did  political   satire  as  well   as   social   satire  and 
i  omedy.      In  his  political  cartoons  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tin- 
same  manikin  physiology  that  we  find  in  his  comic  series.     There 
is  also  a  good  dial  more  light-hearted  fun  than  European  artists 

are  ai  customed  to  put  into  their  <  artoons  of  statesmen  and  ^overn- 

ments.     The  King  oi  Siam,  home  once  more  from  his  western 

trip,  sleeps  and  has  a  nightmare.     Endless  tiles  of  stiff  little  Euro- 

lamber  up  and  down  his  bed.  tramp  right  over  his 

disappear.     European  militarism  has  rarely  been 

•  11  shown  up  in   botl!   its  tragic  aspect   and   its   futility.     The 

stroke  is  in...  cartoon    depicting    Wilhelm    II. 's 

troub  sinissal  oi    Bismarck.     The   Kaiser  is  in  a 

"•i""  i  pack  oi   unruly,  snarling  beasts. 

represent  ng  the  vario  rs  of  1       G<  'man  Empire,     bis 

man  ►..  th<  ■  I  left  him  a  circus ;  in-  has  turned 

it  i t . * 

I'  i>  a  questi I   •  thei  I  :aran  d'Ache's  best 

woik  does  not  fall  outsit  \q  i.d  satirist  he  seems 

to  possess  some  ni  the  best  qi  .  hool,  as  the  fol 

low  ing   tries   to   Jili  iv 

h  caricatui  .  t  that  he  can  i»-  gay 

without  falling  into  the  'brutalities  irtisl  oi  the  vul- 


A  Russian  whost-  real  name  was  Emmanuel 
Poir6,  and  who  was  the  foremost  cartoonist 

.•is 


garity  of  the  German.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  French  caricature,, 
when  it  turns  upon  man's  non-political  failings  and  errors,  can  be 
bitter  with  an  intensity  that  we  seldom  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  pic- 
torial satire  of  the  present  day.  Take  Willette's  celebrated  car- 
toon. 'Christmas.'  It  shows  the  infant  Christ  in  the  manger,  be- 
tween his  sleeping  parents,  crying  lustily.  The  o\  and  th 
watch  him  with  compassion.  'Weep,'  says  the  artist's  text,  'there 
is  still  more  than  thirty  years  oi  life  before  you.'  There  is  Her- 
mann Paul's  •  Inheritance  Tax.'  A  man  lies  on  his  death-bed,  un- 
conscious. With  him  are  his  heirs,  man  and  wife.  They  are  vio- 
lently indignant  because  newspapers  report  that  the  Government 
has  decided  io  introduce  an  inheritance  tax.  "They  want  to  rob 
us  of  our  property,'  the  two  heirs  exclaim. 

"  In  Caran  d'Ache's  work — was  it  because  of  his  partly  Russian 
nationality  :  such  cynicism  is  more  uncommon.  Typical  of  him 
is  a  series  of  a  half-dozen  pictures  entitled  the  'Jewish  Question.' 
The  pessimist  is  arguing  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  worship  only 
money.  'Nonsense.'  says  the  good-natured  man,  'when  it  comes 
to  money,  Jew  and  non-Jews  are  alike.'  And  he  throws  a  gold 
Napoleon  into  the  gutter  as  two  men,  Jew  and  Gentile,  approach 
from  opposite  directions.  'Now  observe  (picture  3)  how  they  will 
both  be  fascinated  by  the  coin.  Observe  (picture  4)  how  they  will 
both  dive  for  it  and  come  into  violent  collision.  Only  (picture  5) 
the  Jew  will  manage  to  secure  the  gold  piece.  That  is  all.*  A 
few  examples  would  show  that  if  Caran  d*Ache  is  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  comic  supplement,  he  is  not  responsible  for  its  blatant 
vulgarities,  its  emptiness  of  any  real  satiric  content,  and  its  infi- 
nite remoteness  from  anything  savoring  of  an  idea.  There  is  no- 
inherent  viciousness  in  the  comic  series.  It  has  the  very  best  tra- 
dition behind  it.  Before  Caran  d'Ache  and  Wilhelm  Busch  is 
Daumier's  Robert  Macaire;  and  still  further  back  is  Hogarth,  with 
his  various  Progresses.  The  evil  comes  when  the  series  is  carried 
over  years  and  years  unto  the  nausea  of  every  ordinarily  sensitive 
eye  and  the  delectation  solely  of  that  low  type  of  mind  which  rinds 


1  0DG1NG9    to   1  1   1      WITH  BATH 

A  Caran  d'Ache  cartoon  thai  might  have  '»«■"  Found  in  almost 
any  of  our  i  omi<  supplements. 
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amusement  in  the  mere  fact  of  Familiarity.  There  i>.  for  instance, 
an  elementary  sense  of  humor  tli.it  will  respond  to  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  well-advertised  kind  ol  biscuit  or  a  popular  stylo  of  hat. 
That  is  the  mind  to  which  the  comic  supplement  readily  appeals." 


WHY   GO  TO   BAIREUTH  ? 

\  \  J  IIV  go  to  Baireuth  or  Munich  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
*  *  House  can  boldly  challenge  Comparison  with  the  festival 
performances  there?  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  puts  the  question, 
and  goes  on  to  assert  that  our  own  house  is  "rapidly  acquiring 
not  only  a  permanence  ol  forces  but  an  authority  of  style."  It, 
furthermore,  '*  has  resources  equal  to  those  of  the  subsidized  in- 
stitutions oi  the  European  Continent  and  an  artistic  spirit  far  in 
advance  of  that  to  be  found  in  (  ovent  Garden,  the  pride  of  Lon- 
don." The  time  has  even  come  when  "the  interpretation  of  'Par- 
sifal '  in  New  York  is  in  most  essentials  now  better  than  that  at 
Baireuth."  This  patriotic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  : 

"When  Mr.  Conried  conceived  the  apparently  daring  project  of 
producing  'Parsifal  '  he  brought  from  Europe  the  best  men  for  the 
undertaking  and  certain  improvements  over  the  Baireuth  represen- 
tations were  made  at  the  very  start.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  scenic  attire  ot  the  second  act.  The  magic  garden  at  Bai- 
reuth continues  to  be  shown  in  accordance  with  Wagner's  original 
design,  which  like  many  of  the  master's  ideas  was  not  altogether 
judicious. 

"The  flowers  in  the  scene  are  monstrosities,  so  planned  because 
the  dramatist  wished  to  convey  visually  the  thought  of  Parsifal, 
who  wondered  whether  the  women  were  flowers  or  women  or  both. 
The  girls  themselves  wore  and  still  wear  skirts  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  inverted  bells  of  huge  flowers  of  the  type  of  fuchsias.  The 
whole  idea  is  awkward  and  disillusioning.  As  arranged  here  the 
garden  is  enchanting  without  any  attempt  at  an  advertisement  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  enchanted,  and  the  girls  look  like  radiant  blos- 
soms quite  sufficiently  to  justify  the  simple  query  of  the  guileless. 

"The  next  thing  Mr.  Conried  did  was  to  assemble  a  better  cast 
than  Baireuth  can  get  together  in  these  days.  The  stage  manage- 
ment was  in  every  detail  as  good  as  it  was  in  Baireuth,  but  we  had 
not  so  excellent  an  orchestra  and  the  chorus  fell  considerably  short 
of  the  standard  established  over  there.  Now  all  these  things  are 
improved,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Wagner  dramas.  The 
inevitable  result  is  going  to  be  that  people  will  ask  themselves 
'Why  go  to  Baireuth  to  hear  the  Wagner  dramas  when  we  can  at- 
tend far  better  performances  in  New   York  ?  ' 

"  Looking  back  over  the  current  season  the  opera-goer  can  recall 
most  admirable  representations  of  'Die  Waikure,'  'Gdtterdam- 
merung."  'Die  Meistersinger, '  and  'Tannhauser.'  When  he  comes 
to  analyze  the  causes  which  have  cooperated  to  produce  such  per- 
formances he  will  readily  satisfy  himself  that  conditions  here  are 
quite  as  good  as  they  are  yonder. 

"  In  stage  management  Baireuth  no  longer  stands  far  in  advance 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  working  of  the  scenic 
features  of  'Die  Waikure  '  early  in  the  season  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  new  intelligence  and  attention  to  essential  details.  Those 
features  of  Wagner's  score  which  demand  the  precise  movement  of 
certain  pictorial  elements  on  the  stage,  such  as  the  illumination  of 
the  sword  in  the  tree,  the  rising  and  dying  of  the  fire,  the  burst  of 
spring  through  the  suddenly  opened  door,  no  longer  were  neglected. 

"  The  purposes  of  the  composer  were  carried  out  as  beautifully 
as  thev  are  in  Baireuth  or  its  rival.  Munich.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  all  the  Wagnerian  productions  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
finale  of  the  second  act  of  'Die  Meistersinger  '  is  one  of  the  things 
on  which  the  Prinz  Regenten  Theater  at  Munich  prides  itself. 
Anton  Fuchs,  the  admirable  stage  director,  has  bestowed  on  this 
one  episode  as  many  as  thirty  rehearsals.  Yet  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  this  season  it  was  in  every  way  as  effective  as  it  is  in 
Munich.  The  last  scene  of  the  comedy  too  has  never  been  done 
anywhere  else  as  splendidly  as  it  was  here.  The  entire  choral 
force  of  the  house,  Italian  as  well  as  German,  was  utilized  for  the 
delivery  of  the  hymn,  and  the  effect  was  electrifying." 

The  chorus  at  the  Metropolitan  is  now  chosen  "precisely  as  the 


festival  chorus  is  at  Baireuth"  and  has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  permanent.  The  choristers  of  the  Wagner  Theater  are  as 
sembled  from  all  the  leading  opera-houses  in  Germany  and  sing 
together  for  six  weeks  in  the  summer.  In  the  matter  of  orchestra 
and  principals  we  read  : 

"  The  Metropolitan  orchestra  lor  '  Parsifal  '  is  as  large  .is  that  of 
Strauss's  for  * Elektra, '  but  not  so  noisy.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
the  increased  number  of  strings  employed    in   these  performances 


4,  iL' 


HOW   A   CHEF  D'OCUVRE    IS    MADE. 

By  Caran  d'Ache. 
Discovered  by  a  peep  into  the  studio  of  an  impressionist  painter. 

that  the  general  quality  of  the  orchestra  tone  is  so  much  richer, 
and  yet  so  much  more  subdued.  The  work  of  selecting  this  or- 
chestra was  carried  on  with  great  care  in  the  early  fall  before  the 
season  began. 

"  In  the  important  matter  of  Wagner  conductors  the  Metropolitan 
is  at  least  as  well  off  as  Baireuth  in  its  festival  season.  Each 
house  has  three  conductors.  Baireuth  has  Hans  Richter  for  the 
'Ring,'  Dr.  Muck,  and  Siegfried  Wagner.  Two  of  these  are  in- 
disputably of  the  very  first  order,  but  Siegfried  Wagner  is  a  very 
poor  conductor  indeed.  His  direction  of  'Lohengrin  '  last  summer 
was  saddening.  This  son  of  his  father  is  a  stage  manager,  not  a 
conductor. 

"The  Metropolitan  has  Gustav  Mahler,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  important  operatic  institutions  in  Europe,  the 
Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna;  Alfred  Hertz,  who  has  grown  enor- 
mously since  he  came  to  America,  and  Arturo  Toscanini,  the  fore- 
most Wagnerian  conductor  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  leading  con- 
ductors of  all  Europe.  Mr.  Toscanini's  reading  of  the  second  act 
of  'Gdtterdammerung  '  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  lovers  of  Wagner 
that  this  Italian  maestro  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Nibelung  tragedy. 

"When  it  comes  finallv  to  the  matter  of  casts  neither  Baireuth 
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nor  Munich  has  anything  to  offer  us  that  we  can  not  get  at  home. 

Their  hall  a  do  -  over  there  who  are  not  heard 

here,  but  we  have  the  latter  general  average.     It  would  be  interesl 

.  imple,  to  observe  the  effect  ol  transplanting  the  Munich 

.  liberie  >'■■.  Zador,  inl  -  one  of  the  best  of  .  \lbe- 

tuld  doubtless  hear  with  no  little  pleasure  Felix  von 

eautifully  at  Baireuth  List  sum- 

eautifully  indeed  that  the  Baireuth  Wagner ites  did  not 

like  him. 

"  1 1'  you  go  to  Munich  to  hear  the  'Ring  '  you  will  have  to  hear 
Knote  a-.  Siegfried,  FeinhaJs  as  Wolan,  and  Reiss  as  Mime.  You 
will  probably  have  to  hearThila  Plaichinger,  of  Berlin,  as  Brun- 
hild, and  compared  to  Fremstad  she  is  very  small  indeed." 


OUR  NATIVE  DRAMA 

MR.  JAMES  L.  FORD  tries  to  imagine  what  the  academic 
mind  would  make  of  the  declaration  that  the  genesis  of  the 
American  national  drama  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety  stage.  In 
spite  of  the  belief,  poptdar  in  some  quarters,  that  the  vaudeville 
stage  is  a  menace  to  popular  taste,  he  asserts  that  it  is  in  reality 
our  national  theater.  He  shows  us  how  this  form  of  theatrical  art 
has  developed  from  the  very  humble  beginning  of  negro  minstrelsy, 
and  declares  that  "the  deeper  we  go  into  the  subject,  the  stronger 
will  be  our  conviction  that,  while  our  academicians  are  bewailing 
the  'decline  of  the  American  drama,'  and  'viewing  with  alarm  '  the 
indifference  manifested  toward  the  Shakespearian  and  other 
classics,  and  'wondering  why  no  manager  can  be  found  who  will 
revive  the  old  comedies  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,'  the  variety 
Btage,  despised  by  all  who  know  nothing  about  it.  to  which  the 
L^reat  mass  of  our  people  turn  to  satisfy  that  craving  for  entertain- 
ment which  is  as  natural  to  them  as  that  of  cattle  for  salt,  has 
marched  on  with  a  rapidity  that  is  amazing  to  contemplate."  Be- 
sides having  given  birth  to  several  of  the  most  popular  and  dis- 
tinctively American  schools  of  entertainment  that  our  stage  has 
known,  says  Mr.  Ford  in  Mi  ( 'lure's  (March),  it  has  supplied  the 
legitimate  stage  with  some  of  its  very  best  actors,  as  he  goes  on  to 
recount : 

"  Edwin  Booth  was.  in  his  younger  days,  a  member  of  a  minstrel 
company  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  appeared  in  some  of  the 
variety  shows  of  that  period.  He  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  dignified  figures  of  his  day.  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  that  the  English-speaking  stage  has  ever 
known.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  also  a  minstrel  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  and  prior  to  that  he  and  his  sister— both  mere  chil- 
had  been  wont  to  perform  on  Boston  Common  and  pass  the 
hat  among  the  bystam 

"  I.otta  was  known  in  the  mining-camps  of  California  and  in  the 
e.uly  variety  theaters  ol  Sau  Francisco  long  before  she  came  East 
in  the  sixties,  to  win  money  and  fame— 'a  dramatic  cocktail,'  John 
Brougham  called  her  in  tin-  legitimate  houses  of  Broadway. 
William  H.  Crane  used  to  play  the  tambourine  in  a  wandering 
minstrel  company.  Nat  Goodwin,  Lillian  Russell,  and  Maj  Irwin 
to  the    front  in  the   -ail',    eighties   at    Tony  Pastor's   tli. 

Mi    Goodwin  gave  imitations  oi  popular  actors  and  has  lived  t<> 
mely  popular  a<  tor  himself.     Miss  Irwin's  remark- 
able humorous  gifts  were  shown  in  the  condensed  versions  <>i  comic 
\li.  Pastoi  'a  entertainments  to  a  close  ;  and  it 

Russell    leapt   into  fame    in  a 

night. 

«  in  it  Irom  variety  in  recent  \  ears 
is  David  W  U*fi<  Id  •    Hebrew  and  other   imitations 

until  he  wi  imminently  before  the  pub- 

ompany,  w  heir  he  attn 
the  attention  oi     '  '  nder  the  tutelage  ol  this  ao 

plished  ni.i    i  ■  i  oi  (I,,-  leading 

emotional  one  oi  the  Btrongesl  ol 

box-office  atti  i  almost  indefinitely  with 

this  recital.     Let  it  suffici  the  exception  ol  those 

i  is  who,  HI  ,,s,  and  Mr.  Sothern, 

stage  who 

ilk   bai  k  t0 


Our  "national  theater."  now  in  its  lusty  youth,  is  a  "direct  out- 
growth  of  negro  minstrelsy,  which  accurately  reflected  African 
slavery  in  the  pathos  of  its  balladry,  the  heedlessness  and  incon- 
sequence of  its  mirth,  and  the  suggestion  of  savagery  in  its  dan- 
cing." By  degrees,  it  is  said,  "variety"  emancipated  itself  from 
burnt  cork,  and  gave  place  on  its  program  to  women  performers. 
The  position  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
native  stage  is  here  given  to  the  late  Tony  Pastor  who  opened  his 
first  play-house  in  1 865  in  the  Bowery.  Of  his  venture  Mr.  Ford 
writi 

"In  opening  his  Bowery  play-house,  Mr.  Pastor  was  inspired 
with  the  then  novel  idea  of  presenting  a  clean  entertainment  that 
would  appeal  to  women  and  children.  At  first,  so  bad  was  the 
reputation  of  variety,  respectable  women  fought  shy  of  him.  and 
it  was  not  until  he  offered  prizes  of  the  kind  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  thrifty  housewives — hams,  silks,  barrels  of  rlour,  and  tons 
of  coal— that  he  was  able  to  secure  their  attendance.  In  doing 
this  he  was  building  far  better  than  he  knew  ;  for,  while  the  growth 
of  clean  variety  has  been  steady  and  healthful  since  then,  the  old- 
time  shows  with  their  refreshment  coupons,  waiter-girls,  and  other 
objectionable  features  have  disappeared  completely." 

During  the  years  of  Tony  Pastor's  first  experience  in  manage- 
ment, the  American  "rural  drama  "  had  its  genesis  in  Boston  at  the 
Howard  Atheheum.  The  gallery  of  this  house  was  then  dominated 
by  a  gang  of  newsboys  led  by  one  "  Horse  Pite  Sullivan."  we  are 
told,  whose  approval  it  was  necessary  for  every  entertainer  to  win 
in  order  to  keep  his  engagement.  Since  1786  the  "down-East 
Yankee"  had  been  known  as  a  stage  character,  but  he  was  "put  up 
to  be  laughed  at,  not  laughed  with."  Asa  Trenchard  in  "Our 
American  Cousin"  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these.  At  the 
Howard  Atheneum,  however,  an  actor  appeared  in  a  sketch  of 
bucolic  life  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  a  Yankee  farmer  and 
won  the  favor  of  the  "Horse  Bite"  gang.  He  was  Denman 
Thompson  as  Joshua  Whitcomb,  and  he  "gave  the  first  impetus 
to  a  school  of  drama  which  is  distinctively  American,  enormously 
popular,  and  without  its  exact  equivalent  in  any  other  land." 
From  this,  it  is  said,  have  sprung  "The  Old  Homestead."  "Wav 
Down  Fast,"  "The  County  Fair,"  "The  County  Chairman." 
"David  Harum,"  "Sky  Farm,"  "Eben  llolden,"  "The  Village 
Postmaster,"  and  "Shore  Acres." 

The  present  form  of  "  variety  "  arose  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Keith  iii 
Boston  in  1883,  and  was  adopted  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Proctor  in  New 
York  in  1892.  Others  have  entered  the  field,  forming  a  combina- 
tion of  which  we  read  : 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  is  so  complete  and 
carefully  thought-out  a  system  for  providing  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple with  cheap  and  wholesome  amusement  as  has  been  devised  by 
this  combination  of  ingenuity,  experience,  and  familiarity  with  the 
popular  taste.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  vaudeville  houses 
are  all  under  the  control  of  the  United  Booking  Offices,  as  the  as- 
sociation of  the  four  managers  is  called.  .And  every  week  the 
New  York  office  of  this  association  receives  from  each  ol  the  louses 
under  its  control  a  complete  description  of  its  bill,  recording  the 
number  of  minutes  given  to  each  act.  the  number  of  laughs,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  audience.  A  wrong 
reading  of  a  line,  an  indecorous  remark,  or  a  characterization  in- 
tended to  offend  persons  of  any  race  or  religious  or  political  cued 
is  thus  reported  at  once  and  instantly  cut  out  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters. Of  Course  in  this  way  the  same  act  is  reported  on  from 
forty  or  more  towns,  thus  enabling  the  vaudeville  managers  to  al- 
low tor  a  variety  in  local  feeling  or  managerial  taste. 

"A  glance  at   the   modern   vaudeville   "wheel  'that    has   replaced 

the  variety  dive  of  half  a  century  ago  reveals  a  clean,  wholesome, 

and  popular  institution,  that  worthily  represents  other  institutions 

of  which  we  are  proud,  and  that  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a 
id  of  dignified  and  prosperous  ease  as  a  reward  lor  its  long 

Of  hard  work.       It  is   not  unlikely  that  its  days  of   usefulness 

forcing-bed  for  talent  have  ended, for  the  germs  of  art  thrive 

best  in  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  the  vaudeville  of  to-day  is  al- 

ei  too  prosperous  a  field  to  bear  any  such  harvests  of  original 

growth  as   sprang  from  the  old-fashioned  variety  and   minstrelsy." 
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■  Motor." 

WOMEN 


WHO    COMPETED    IN    THE    WOMEN'S    MOTOR    RACK    FROM    NEW    YORK    TO    PHILADELPHIA. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


RACING  EVENTS  THIS  MONTH 

The  Florida  Beach  races  take  place  this 
year  at  Daytona  on  March  23,  24,  25, 
and  26.  Some  of  the  contests  of  former 
years  have  been  retained,  but  others  are 
new.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  stock-car 
prize  class-race  of  200  miles,  cars  being 
divided  into  five  classes.  The  classifica- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
Glidden  tour.  The  list,  in  fact,  embraces 
such  cars  as  took  part  in  the  Motor  Park- 
way sweepstakes  on  Long  Island  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  Another  new  race. 
also  for  200  miles,  includes  the  same  type 
of  cars,  but  they  are  classified  on  "piston 
displacement."  The  idea  here  is  to  show 
what  each  maker  can  produce  from  the 
smallest  displacement.  Another  race,  over 
a  fiftv-mile  stretch,  is  open  to  all  cars  that 
competed  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup.  At- 
tached to  the  Minneapolis  $2,000  Trophy 
Race,  at  100  miles,  is  a  special  prize  to  the 
winner  provided  he  covers  the  ground 
within  an  hour.  The  total  valuation  of  all 
the  prizes,  consisting  of  trophies,  medals, 
cash  and  plate,  is  placed  at  about  Si  5,000. 

On  March  nth  an  endurance  contest 
over  the  course  from  New  York  to  Boston 
by  way  of  Springfield 
takes  place.  The 
trophy  is  a  silver  cup 
twenty  inches  high. 
The  purpose  in  this 
contest  is  to  show  that 
a  car  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  legal  speed 
limit  over  all  condi- 
tions of  road  at  this 
time  of  year.  The 
total  distance  is  24.} 
miles,  and  is  to  be 
covered  in  12  hours 
and  9  minutes  actual 
running  time.  Any 
car  that  arrives  at 
Xew  Haven,  Hartford 
or  Worcester  more 
than  one  minute  late 
will  be  penalized. 

The  plans  adopted 
for  the  transcontinen- 
tal race  (with  the  ex- 


ception of  a  few  details)  have  been  decided 
upon.  The  pathfinders  for  this  race  will 
start  out  on  March  1  5th  and,  in  laying  out 
the  route,  expect  to  cover  a  course  of  4,000 
miles.     The  understanding  is  that  the  race 


a  ride,  European  cars  are  built  very  low, 
the  tendency  being  to  increase  the  stability 
in  this  manner.  The  hang  of  the  American 
car  is  superb,  incomparably  superior  to 
that  of  the  European,  and  in  addition  to 
numerous    other   advantages,    it    possesses 


will  start  on  June  1st,  simultaneously  with  the  most  appreciable  one  of  cheapness. 
the  opening  of  the  Alaskan-Yukon  Exposi-        "The  cost  of  an  American  car  is,  in  pro- 

tion  at  Seattle.     From  Xew  York  the  route  Potion,    greatly   inferior   to    that    of   any 

mu  T5   cc  1      /^i       1      j   «. .  European  make.      I"  or  example,  an  average 

goes  to  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chica-  American  car,  30-3 2  horse-power,  equivalent 

>,  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  and  Granger.     The  to   a   French  16-20,   with  double   phaeton 


course    westward    from    Granger    will    be 
mapped  out  by  the  pathfinders. 


tonneau,  searchlight,  lanterns,  horn,  cush- 
ions, hood,  etc.,  well  appointed  in  every 
respect,  costs  $2,800;  while  the  French  car, 
16-20,  costs  $3,184,  leaving  a  difference  of 
approximately  $400  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
A  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  ican  car.  To  this  should  be  added  the  20 
has  been  studving  reports  from  American    Per  c^nt-   discount   granted   by   American 

manufacturers,    with    the    result    that    the 


AMERICAN    CARS   AND  TIRES  IN  SPAIN. 


consuls  to  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to 
what  they  may  say  of  the  demand  for 
American  cars  and  tires  in  those  countries. 
The  consul-general  to  Spain,  Frank  Hill, 
writes  of  conditions  in  that  country  as 
follows : 


net  price  of  a  completely  equipped  car  is 
$2,240.  Of  course,  freight  charges  and  cus- 
toms duties  increase  the  prices  shown,  but 
these  are  practically  the  same  for  European 
as  for  American  cars. 

Mr.    Hill   adds   a   paragraph   as    to    the 
opportunities     Spain    gives     to    American 


"In  the  first  place  the  American  car  is 
carefully  designed  for  travel  over  poor  makers  of  tires  and  other  accessories. 
roads,  many  of  those  in  Spain  being  in  a  "The  American  cars  best  adapted  to  con - 
deplorable  condition.  The  American  chas-  ditions  in  Spain  are  first-class  makes,  rang 
sis  is  wonderfully  strong,  of  great  resistance,  ing  from  40  to  65  horse-power,  and  costing 
and  high  enough  to  permit  passing  over  from  $4,000  to  $5,000;  second-class,  small 
-tones  projecting  eight  or  nine  inches.  As  touring  cars  of  20  to  40  horse-power,  rang- 
ing in  price  from 
$1,500  to  $3,000;  and 
runabouts  for  busi- 
ness-men, doctors, 
brokers,  agents,  etc-., 
at  a  cost  of  $850  to 
$1,000.  These  little 
cars  present  great  ad- 
vantages for  Spain, 
being  convenient,  in- 
expensive, easy  to 
run,  and  good  hill- 
climbers. 

"Excellent  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to 
American  makers  of 
tires  and  accessories, 
owing  to  the  good  qual- 
ity and  cheapness  of 
their  products.  \  e1 
of  American  tire 
tried  in  Barcelona  and 
lasted  c\. 
year,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuous daily  u 
a  car  weighing  1,600 
kilos  (3,520  pounds). 
Aside  from  their 
cheapness,  accessi  tries 


TESTING   THE   STRENGTH    OF  A   CORD   USED    IN    A    T1RE- 

PLATFORM. 


FORTY    FACTORY   GIRLS  ON    THE 
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omn  ■  tion   and 

•i     makers    progressing 
lly  in  this  branch." 

le    business 

lone  by  American 

Imported 

from  kjoi  to  1007 

....  of  which  1.175  went  to  Now  South 

Wall  ii  toria;      1 32    to  Qui 

■alia;      224     to 

aha;    and  96   t"  Tasmania. 

The  total  value  ol  tl  ^ .. ; <<3 . i  2  5, 

excli  duty,    which    amounted    to 

100      During    the    years    mentioned, 

imported     from     this    country 

numbered  '.huh  71  were  imported 

J03, 16]  in  1904,  1 2 2  in  [905,  and  44  in 

Figure    for  later  years  are  not  given. 

U.  S.  SENATORS  ON  THE  CAR  VERSUS 
THE  HORSE 

In  a  discussion  of  what   is  known 
Urgenl  Deficiency  Bill,"  in  which  this  year 
contained  an  item  of  S12.000  for  auto 
mobiles  to  be  used  by  the  President,  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  had  an  interesting 
debate  as   to  the   future  ol    the  horse  as 
ted  by  the  motor  car      Senator  Bailey 
.1  Texa  i  came  forward  as  an  earnest  cham- 
pion of  the  horse,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
e  length  said 

\o  man  has  a  right  to  use  a  vehicle  on 
a    public    highway    that    is    calculate! 

irdize  the  safety  of  other  people  who 

•    a  righl   to  use  that   highway.     It  is 

1  matter  of  daily  occurrence  for  horses  t<> 

•in'  frightened   and   many    >eriou     ac- 

1  idei  1  ur  in  consequence  of  using 

automobiles  on  public  highways. 

'The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  War 
itice  on  the  American  farmer 
that  this  i    to  become  a  horseless  age 

e    if    the  Government    of    the    United 

ds  it  to  it-,  interest  to  employ  the 

automobile  instead  of  the  horse,  then  every 

itizeii  of  the  United  State   mu  t  ultimately 

find  it  to  his   intere  t    and  »nve- 

nien<  • 

At  tin  point  Senator  Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming obtained  the  floor,  and  made  the 
folli  ■  hi      own 

'With   reference   to   the  amendment,    I 
■.ill    aj    that    I    yield 

■ 
the  from 

in  my  1< 
the  horse      I    always 

The  Senator  al- 
luded 

•.Inch 
1  am  U 

.  ludn  hunt- 

ing   i 

'• 

automobili 

1    • 

1  heaper  1 

.  heai  1 

and  n  1     in  the  intei 


A    II  III     A  I       I  II  I. 
ENGLAND,     i 

I  I  ^  1  -, 


\\  I .-     COI 
HILL-CLIMBING    <  "\ 


be  aide  to  use  automobiles  to  advantage  in 

place  Ol    horses,  we  should  adopt  them. 

"I  may  say  that  when  sheep  get  scat- 
'i  a  storm,  and  we  would  wear  out 
and  possibly  kill  horses  in  finding  them,  we 
drive  in  a  day  an  automobile  150  or  200 
mile  (away  beyond  the  capacity  and 
strength  of  the  horse)  and  discover  them, 
thus  saving  them,  where  otherwise  they 
would  become  the  prey  of  wolves,  or  would 
perish  for  lack  of  care. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  jn^t  as  much  necessity 
for  horses  now  as  heretofore,  and  this  fact  is 
best  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  horse 
market  As  against  all  the  growing  use  oi 
automobiles,  horses  gel  higher  and  higher 
in  price  every  year.  I  would  certainly 
take  nothing  from  the  horse  except  that 
part  of  the  business  that  can  be  better  and 
(.heaper  done  with  an  automobile.  1 
would  certainly  do  nothing  against  the 
farmer,  as  I  am  one.  and  always  have  been; 
for  his  product,  the  horse,  I  have 
always  taken  pride  in  furnishing  what  little 
money  I  could  get  to  propagate  and  raise 
the  best,  and  ofttimes  to  mv  loss  rather 
than   profit 

"So  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  meaning  that  we  are 

infringing  upon  the  use  of  the  horse.  The 
businc  ountry  is  increasing  every 

•  lay.  and  even  if  we  are  not  empli  »ying  hi  >rses 
to  do  all  kinds  of  transportation  business, 
the  market  i>  good  lor  horses.  The  more 
automobiles  we  have  put  into  use  in  re- 
cent years,  the  higher  the  market  for  horses 

"I    may    say    it    was   the   same    when    the 

general  use  01  electricity  commenced.     We 

11  e  many  times  more  gas  now  than  we  did 

ac  had   electricity,   because   there  is 

more   u  led    to   the   two.       Ii    is   the 


-       : 


£ 


were  last  night,  Ethel      What  kept  you  out  bo  i 

v.. is  ,1  bit  ti^lit .  that  ».is  .ill ' 


same    with    automobiles    and    horses.      If 

the  Senator  has  bought  horses  lately,  he 
knows  that  they  are  higher  to-day  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  that  they  were 
higher  a  year  ago  than  the  year  before. 
'We  had  horses  on  street-cars  until  a  few 
ago,  Now,  it  is  all  electricity,  and 
yet  horses  have  not  gone  out  of  general  use. 
and  are  higher  in  price  titan  they  were  be- 
fore they  were  displaced  as  the  motive 
] lower  on  street-cars." 

Senator  Bailey  would  not  yield  a  point, 
however.  Returning  to  the  fray  lie  spoke 
again  in  part  as  follows; 

"As  far  as   1   am  concerned,   I   think  the 
people    had    better    travel    a    little    slower 
and  go  the  old   way.  rather  than   trav< 
fat  and  not  go  the  safe  way.       If  gentlemen 
want    to  use  an  automobile  they   take  the 
risk  of  what   it   may  do.   for  sometinn 
understand  it  turns  upside  down  and  some 
times    catches    the    occupant    in    the    tun. 
Hut    I  am  told  that  accidents  of  these  ma- 
chines are  sometimes  unavoidable       I 
told  that  they  sometimes  'skid.'      I  do  not 
know  exactly  what   that   may  mean,  but    1 
have  an  idea.      Then   I   am   told   that   they 
sometimes  'turn  turtle.'  by  which  I  under 
stand    that    the   to],     ide  goes  down   to  the 
bottom  and  the  bottom  side  comes  up  top 

"If  the  .Senator  or  a  citizen  chooses  to 
use  them  on  his  own  ranch,  or  on  his  own 
premises,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  inter- 
fere with  him;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has 
the  right  public  highway  and  en- 

danger the  lives  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  use  of  a  machine  that  frightens 
the  use  of  locomotion  employed  for  a 
thousand   years. 

"The  horse  has  an  ancient  and  prescrip 
tive  right  to  the  highway,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  driven  from  it  by  these 
machines.  I  know  more  than  one  man  who 
has  been  compelled  to  sell  his  horses  and 
carriages  because  his  wife  was  afraid  to 
them  on  the  highway  where  these  ma- 
chines are  used 

"I  believe  that  at  least  the  Govemi 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  traveling  the 
old  way.  and  let  us  travel  by  things  that 
breathe  and  feel  rather  than  by  machine- 
that  neither  breathe  nor  feel  and  yet  pro- 
duce much  mischief  in  the  world." 

A   third  Speaker  in   the  Senate  wa 

m,  who  was  convinced   that   auto- 
mobiles had  come  to  stay.      Hut  he  wished 
that  none  had  ever  been  invented  or  manu- 
factured,   and    assured     the    Senator    from 
Texas     thai     even    he 

"could  not  go  further 
than  that."  He  was 
convinced,      however. 

that  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  debar  the  au- 
tomobile, because  ol 
neral  consensus 
1  >!  opinion  in  favor  ol 

The  progn 
the  country  could  not 
D(  topi         Senator 

Bailey  gained  the 
floor  again  and  de 
clared  his  wish  ti  i  tih 
a  protest  again 
suggestion  that  the 
country  is  making 
much    progress    when 

taking  from  the 

farmer-  one  ol  the 
>  hid  ail  n  le     <  if   value 

produced    by     them. 

and  concentrating  op- 
erations  in    the    great 
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You  Can 

Strike     More 

Blows    in    a    Day 

With  a  Tack  Hammer 

Than   With    a    Sledge 

and  on  exactly  the  sa:ne  principle 
the  operator  can  write  more  words 
in  a  day  with  a  Monarch  than  with 
an  ordinary  heavy-working  machine. 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 

the  greatest  advance  in  typewriter 
construction  since  visible  writing, 
means  increased  efficiency  and  greater 
output  per  machine,  reducing  the 
cost  of  typewriting  to  the  employer. 

Let  us  demonstrate  this  and  the  many 
other  Monarch  ad\  anta«e>.  Write  for 
illustrated  descriptive  literature. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Executive  Offices  : 

Monarch  Typewriter  Bldg.,  300  Broadway, 

New  York 

Branches  awl  dealers  throi  ," '  '  ■••    world. 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 
JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 
.-*w_^  Jjdd  TONEto  YourStalion- 

,  ^i^        ery  in  the  OFFICE.  BANK, 

^\      SCHOOL  or  HOME  b<j  us- 
ing  only  Washhume't  Patent 

f^&er-  "H  Y"      PAPER 

r-Vj\;  'J-^^.  VS. IV      FASTENERS 

/*  ''■  ^^SPfe**    There  is  genuine  pleasure 
"fj^y      in  their  use  as  well  as  Per- 
fect Security.     Easily  put 
on   or   taken  off  with  the 
u  end  finger.     Can  be  used  repeatedly  and  "they 
I  always  work. ' '   Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    Put  up  in  brass 
I  boxes  of  1 00  Fasteners  each. 
Handsome.  Compact.  Strong.  No  Slipping,  NEVER ! 
Jl\  all  Stationers.    Send  10c  for  sample  box 
I  of  SO.   assorted.       Illustrated  booklet  free 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
I  Toe  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.  Syracme.  N.  Y. 
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New  IngersoBH$5 


Ttenton 

The  Best  Seven  Jewel  Watch 


3* 


i 


~X" 


slid  nickel 
silver  $5 


Stfc 


The  1-T 

Jndge  Model 

Movement 


The  "I-T"  must  not  be  misjudged  on  account  of 
its  price.  It  is  so  much  more  for  the  money  than 
you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  in  a  fine  watch  that 
its  low  price  blinds  you  to  its  excellence. 

"How  can  such  a  watch  be  sold   at  the  price  ?  " 
you  ask. 

Specialization  does  it!  The  "  I-T"  movement  is  made  in  only 
one  size  and  grade.  Our  entire  Trenton  plant  specializes  on 
this  one  watch,  producing  it  in  enormous  quantities  and 
at  greatly  reduced  costs.  Other  factories  make  many 
styles  and  sizes  in  relatively  small  quantities  and  at  cor 
respondingly  high  costs. 

Furthermore,  other  factories  reserve  their  best  work 
manship  and  the  special  features  contributing  precision,  for 
their  highly  jeweled,  highly  profitable  watches,  but  all  of 
these  are  combined  in  the  "I-T",  the  one  model  upon 
which  the  whole  success  of  the  "I-T"  factory  depends. 

Now,  as  to  its  intrinsic  values.  The  "  I-T  "  is  a  "  bridge  " 
model  movement,  the  very  highest  type  of  watch  construe 
tion  ever  devised.  All  of  the  finest  watches  are  of  the 
"bridge"  type  because  it  permits  of  that  fine  adjustment 
necessary  for  exceptional  accuracy.  Most  7-jewel  watches 
are  of  the  "plate"  or  "pillar"  model,  like  the  Dollar  Watch. 

The  "I-T"  is  made  like  a  full-jewel  watch.  The  material, 
workmanship  and  finish  of  the  wearing  parts  are  equalled  only 
in  the  highest-priced  watches. 

It  is  the  only  high-grade  watch  sold  with  a  printed 
guarantee  —  an  insurance  policy  protecting  the  purchaser 
against  defect  in  the  movement,  fraud  in  the  case,  or  flaw  in 
the  adjustment. 

The  "  I-T "  is  the  only  fine  watch  completed,  put  into  its 
case  and  then  adjusted,  tested  and  closely  timed  at  the  factory- 
"1-T"  is  sold  in  3  different  cases  all  made  especially  to  fit 
"  IT  "  movements,  and  the  gold-filled  cases  are  not  only  covered 
by  the  guarantee  but  contain  sufficient  gold  to  give  actual 
wear  for  the  full  guarantee  period.  No  such  cases  can  be  had,, 
on  other  watches,  at  the  "I-T"  prices. 


$1 


in  solid 
nickel 


$1 


in  10-year 
gold-filled 


$1 


in  20-year 
gold-filled 


20  year 

gold  filled 

$9 


?\\ 


t?> 


TheDoll, 


U* 


Look  for  Trade-Mark :  "  I-T "  monogram,  on  dial.  Sold 
only  by  responsible  jewelers  or  sent  by  express  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  by  us. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  the  "I-T"  story.  It's  told  in  the 
"  I-T "  Booklet  which  explains  watch  facts  never  before 
published. 

1NGERS0LL  WATCHES 

For  seventeen  years  there  has  been  but  one  standard  in 
every-day  watches;  "Ingersolls"  have  popularized  the  very 
use  of  watches.  One  friend  says,  "  They  have  made  the  dol- 
lar famous."  They  have  never  been  so  worthy  of  their  great 
reputation  as  to-day.  Fully  guaranteed.  They  include:  The 
Dollar  Watch ;  the  "  Eclipse"  at  $1.50;  the  new  thin  model 
"Junior"  at  $2.00;  and  the  "Midget"  ladies'  size  at  $2.00. 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers  or  postpaid  by  us. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

17  Frankel  Building  ...  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Alone  in 

Accuracy 

indicati 

.%  li  11  ii  la  so 
sensiti 

tly  reg- 
an 
Automobile  when    - 
/  on   the 

I    variation 
.1  up   to   100  miles 
per  hour.    All  other  mdi- 
.,,1  to  register  any 
katever  un 
io  miles  per  hour. 
a  few  months' uv.  wear  of 
(k-lic.itL-     cams    multiplied 
dozens   of   times    through 
Heating  hand  renders 
them  so  grossly  inaccurate 
that  thej  an-  worse  than 
heapest  alarm 
clock   is  a   marvel   of  ac- 
.\  i  omparison. 
1 1  ftereni  e    in    princip 
iponsible  for  this  dif- 

results.  There  are  but  two 
i  for  speed  indicators— Magnetic 
ntrifugal.  ,  .. 

Warner   Auto-Meter   alone   is    made   on    the 
induction    principle,   the    only  principle 
which     permits     of     absolute    accuracy    and    almost 
everlasting  durability  in  the  same  instrument. 

THE  WARNER 

AUTO-METER 

Guaranteed  Absolutely   Accurate 

Tli-  \uto-Meter  is  so  sensitive  that  it  registers 
ig-htest  forward  movement  «/  the  car.  The  speed 
dial  is  always  steady  and  readable.  Speed  alone 
moves  it.  It  is  so  durably  built  that  practical  tests 
have  shown  that  the  Auto-Meter  will  endure  a 
Mil  LION  MILES  of  the  roughest  kind  of  jolting 
without  showing  appreciable  wear,  and  still  accu- 
I  register  speed  within  lofect  to  the  mik. 

Hi.  UtO-Meter  is  built  like  an  expensive  Chron- 
ometer. It  has  but  two  moving  parts  These  re- 
volve. There  is  no  sliding  friction.  The  bearings 
sapphire  jewels  and  imported  Hoffman  Balls. 
.  part  must  test  accurately  to  i-iooo  of  an 
inch  or  it  is  thrown  out.  Such  bearings  will  prac- 
tically last  a  life  time  without  wear. 

The  Auto-Meter,  because  made  on  the  only  cor- 
rect principle,  is  vnvaringly  accurate  and  so  durable 
that  it  will  outlast  a  dozen  cars. 

ntrifugal   instrument     though  the   price   may- 
be the  same,  can  be  considered  in   the  same  class 
any  more  than  a  5t  watch  can  be  classed  with  a  J200 
Chronometer.  # 

We   want    every    automobile    owner    to    know    the 

comparative    tests  which  will   enable    him  to   prove 

the  tiuth  of  every  claim  we  have  made.     \\  e  have  put 

in  a  book  which  will  lx-  sent  for  the   asking  to 

me  who  writes.      In    your  own    interests  buy  no 

,t  any  kind  until  you  know.     Io  buy 

the  wrong  instrument  is  to  waste  your  money. 

The  Warner  Instrument  Company 

Factory  and  Main  Office!  : 

384  Wheeler  Avenue,  Beloit,  Wis. 
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A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE 


1 
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MOTOR-TRIPS   AND    MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  t >o>n  fii^e  j.;o) 

In  the  House,  Representative 
Simms  of  Tennessee  declared  that  the  au- 
tomobile "was  a  general  all-around  nui- 
sance."  He  did  not  wish  to  l>e  a  "chicka- 
pinny,"  but  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation  and  he  opposed  Congress 
going  i>n  record  as  favoring  automobiles  as 
a  means  of  travel.  Representative  Mann  of 
Illinois  started  a  laugh  by  inquiring  if 
Representative  Simms  thought  the  Presi- 
dent "ought  to  be  required  to  use  Ten- 
nessee mules."  Mr.  Simms  in  reply  de- 
clared that  he  believed  such  beasts  of 
burden  "would  be  safer  for  the  President." 

BETTER  MOTOR  LAWS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

All  signs  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the 

passage  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "Colgate  Automo- 
bile Bill,"  which  is  much  more  liberal  to- 
ward  non-resident  motorists  than   the  law 

which  now  prevails.  One  important  change 


KIM  I    llorra.i  St.,  St.  I.uuli,  Mo. 


Holsman  Automobiles 


High  Vf/ice/a  Trmvol  ml  Ho.nl-., 
Bocmumo  mil Romdm  mm  tnattu  to 
bm     trjvolod    by   High    Whoolt. 


Slmplo  In  Construction 

Emmy  to  oporato     mZco- 

nomlcml  In  Upkoop. 

1 


HOLSMAN   AUTOMOBILE    rn 
baJU  :is  .MonadnockBlk Chicago 


GoAnywhere 


POKE-SHAPED  MOTOB    BONNB1    now     PC 

I.AR    IN    1-AKIS. 

is  that,  instead  of  requiring  non-residents 
who  drive  into  New  Jersey  for  a  few  days 
to  pay  the  same  license  as  that  imposed  on 

citizens    for   the   u  <•  nuially,   the 

Colgate  bill  merely  requires  a  nominal 
refully  denned  restrictions. 
Another  important  change  refers  to  the 
ipeed  hunt.  Some  of  the  provisions  are 
a    follows:  i 

A      pded    of  one   mile   in 
minute.  Upon   t  h<r  sharp  curves  of  a 

<>r  highway  or  when  turning  a  corner,  and  a 

peed    "I    one    mile   in    lour   minutes   at    the 

junction   or  intersection   of    a    prominent 

nl.  where  such  street,  road,  or  high- 

way  pa  sea  through, the  open  country,  the 

term      'open     country"    meaning    where 

on  an  average  more  than   100 

ipart 

■ml       \    peed  1  »f  one  mile  in   five 
minute     w  h<  re     u<  I 

•lie  built  up  portion  <>f  a 
township,  borough,  or  village, 

100  !•  • 

'Third      A   sjseed  oi   one  mile  in    four 
■  hin    :oo    fi 


The  Tire  That 
Won't  Come  Ott 

When  a  Coodyear  Quick  Detachable  Auto 
Tire  is  used  on  the  Goodyear  Universal  Rim 
you  have  a  combination  which  is  absolutely 
SAFE. 

No  force  which  would  wreck  the  wheel  can 
remove  the  tire  from  the  rim. 

This  has  been  proved  by  the  severest  tests 
imaginable.  We  have  induced  dozens  of  people 
to  purposely  skid  around  turns  on  rough  roads 
with  the  tire  in  all  stages  of  inflation,  from 
fully  pumped  up  to  absolutely  "flat,"  in  the 
attempt  to  force  it  off  the  rim.  There  were 
rewards  in  store  for  the  man  who  could  succeed. 
All  failed. 

The    tires  invariably  stayed  on. 

Yet  the  side  strain  under  such  conditions  was 
so  severe  that  it  must  have  amounted  to  tons. 


"\  et  when  the-  time-  conies  that  you  wish  to  remove  a 
tire,  the  detachable  Mange  which  holds  the  tire  in  place 
can  be  unlocked  by  loosening  one  nut  with  an  ordinary 
wrench,  when  the  flange  can  be  snapiwd  off  with  your 
fingers  md  a  screwdriver.  No  Special  Tools  ofany 
nature  are  required. 

Anyone- no  matter  how  inex]>erienced- can  remove 
or  replace  a  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire  in  60 
seconds  by  the  watch  when  used  on  the  Goodyear 
Universal  Rim. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  dozens  of  superior  features, 
all  well  worth  a  full  page  of  description. 

Taken  together,  these  features  solve  all  tire  problems 
and  eliminate  all  tire  worries. 

To  know  them  all.  write  for  our  helpful  book.  "  Hon 
in  Auto  Tire."  Every  motorist  who  has  had 
tire  troubles  should  have  it. 


The   Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 

Boston,  M  ■  HI  Dartmouth  St 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .31;  v.  Sth  Bl 

Um  An«elr»,  C11L 93S  S.  H 

Philadelphia.   Pa Broad  and  Fairmont  Ave. 

New  York   City    64th  SL  and  Broadway 

I  -o,  CaL 506(iolden  (Jule  Ave. 

Chicago,  111 .      D  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ,ve. 

Milwaukee,   V\  i- 1 88- IS 

St.  Louis.  Mo .    SSSs-7  Oil'* SL 

Buffalo,  K.Y Till  .Mum  M 

M     b  151  JeriVr-on  Ave. 

l'lttxbum.  Pi t»r. 

Omaha,  Nebi  iOlOFarn.' 

Waahiniton,  1>.  C.,  ....  ul  Ave. 

Atlanta,  o.i    wo  N.  Pryoi  st 

Louisville.     ky HM'.l-.M  T*      I 

UM,    l.a rufi-lfi  Ban..    - 

Kemphia,   Tenn 181  t  H 

Dallas,  Tea      HIN.  Ikard  St 

Denver,  t  olo        --  W 

UMi ..-.  Md      Ml  Part  Ave. 

M  nvih  and  Mi ' 

-,    ,i.,„  p|,    m  .in.  M   n    tnd  st. 

Indiai li      Ind  K0«-lo  B.  in 

i  ...  R    1  '  Bt 


Runs   Under  All  Conditions 

I  from  ^^j^^njam-^      Develop! 

»      11-H-P. 
Rom    thirty 
miles  on 
one  gallon 


l„r  service  in  ernergan- 
,  „-.  n  i,  ibla  an  I  tale,  Abao 
Im.-iv   guat  intend   baai   materia 

1    h.I  i. nl  allalKlut 

M    |     .  MOTOR 

Mclntyre  vehicles 


IW  nii.-s  or  any 
.  trouble*  Moat  [ 
depend      i 

,,,..i.l,iu    t..    M7M    of 

I  odj      w  riu  li  ' 

nine   (To  61   tod  v    W.  II.  Melius  re  C 
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AUTOMOBILE      AND      MOTOR      BOAT      ACCESSORIES 
We  hare  appllanoea  thai  will  Intsrssl  ros     Baad  tot 
In  nklel  and  .ittr.u-i  Ive  pi 

BAR  Mli.   00  I    iv.-i  iu.lt-  .  BoatOD,  Haas 


Nil  \  ..us  Persons  Taka 
BORSFORD'N     \<  in     PHOMPHATB. 

iiulpti  relieves  nausea  and  Rich  head- 

imJ  ii  ilng  sleep.    A  wholesome  Ionic. 


Start  your  Gae  Engine  with  the 

Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

and  run  It  without  the.  aid  ol 
battariaa.  Rot  a  cheap 
I    tmt   tlio  on  ii  inn  i  intcii  trade 
i   friction 
I 
i  Insulated  "vvaterandduet 
proof."  Fully  Cuaranteed 
Operate*     n 
brW"">af .  .ja.  ~  *•  and    iiimpeparav  Charges 
'e>s5r^"^dm  all  Hti.rn.'.'  Imlt.riea  for  I  it  n  I 
^*,,r  ^^  ti,,n   and   likliting   on  a  email 

laeala  psttseUy  with  out  apeclal  hv.ii.-i,  lnmni  in  iho 
I  circuit  Ten  >'-nre  actual  ssr»lcs  v.  ul.  ..v,r  :tf.  noo 
lAiito-epark.-rH  In  operation  t<>  ustlfy  toiUBBStlt 

RCT8INCCR  DKVICE  aapo.CO. 
V  67   Main  St..  Pendleton.  Ind  .  U8AV 
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were  in  use  in  tlu>  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning  oi  [908,  many  operating  for  hire, 
the  greater  number  in  private  use  the  year 
round,  and  a  large  percentage  making  at 
least  one  actual  tour  of  ten  <>r  more  days, 
we  find  that  the  aggregate  money  disbursed 
for  gasoline  or  lubricating  oil,  supplies 
for  lighting,  extra  tires,  parts  for  repairs 
and  replacements,  and  the  disbursements 
to  hotels,  etc.,  ranged  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

"While  the  direct  producers  of  automo 
biles  are  paying  from  thirty  to  forty  million 
in  wages  to  mechanics  ami  other  factory 
hands,  the  parties  they  purchase  materials 
from,  allied  shops  making  component 
parts,  in  the  aggregate  disburse  tens  of 
millions  of    !  In   addition    to   which 

the  use  of  all  sorts  of  sundries  and  acces- 
sories means  tens  of  millions  disbursed  to 
the  wage-earner.  The  makers  o\  raw  ma- 
terial steel  and  other  metals,  lumber, 
leather,  rubber,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
items  -ship  supplies  to  the  various  auto- 
mobile factories  aggregating  a  hundred 
million  and  over.  The  agents  and  dealers 
pay  wages  to  workmen  and  salaried  em- 
ployees, and  rentals  of  garages  and  sales- 
rooms, added  disbursements  running  into 
sums  of  eight  figures 

"The  dealer  pays  the  manufacturer  a 
deposit  in  advance  of  delivery  of  the  ears, 
in  order  that  lie  may  be  assured  of  de- 
liveries of  a  definite  number  on  which  to 
base  his  investment  [in  Veiling  [organization. 
The  payment  of  the  purchasers  of  ears 
to  the  thousands  of  agents  throughout  the 
eountry  is  the  item  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness aggregating  what  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  motor-ear  product  of  the  country. 
However,  each  purehaser  of  a  ear  in  addi- 
tion buys  a  considerable  aggregate  value 
of  sundries  and  equipment,  which  still  fur- 


CONGENIAL  WORK 
And  Strength  to  Perform  It. 

A  person  in  good  health  is  likely  to  have 
a  genial  disposition,  ambition,  and  enjoy 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  digestive  organs 
have  been  upset  by  wrong  food,  work  be- 
comes drudgery. 

"Until  recently,"  writes  a  Washington 
girl,  "I  was  a  railroad  stenographer,  which 
means  full  work  every  day 

"Like  many  other  girls  alone  in  a  large 
city,  I  lived  at  a  boarding  house.  For 
breakfast  it  was  mush,  greasy  meat,  soggy 
cakes,  black  coffee,  etc. 

"After  a  few  months  of  this  diet  I  used 
to  feel  sleepy  and  heavy  in  the  mornings. 
My  work  seemed  a  terrible  effort,  and  I 
thought  the  work  was  to  blame  —  too 
arduous. 

"At  home  I  had  heard  my  father  speak 
of  a  young  fellow  who  went  long  distances 
in  the  cold  on  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  and 
nothing  more  for  breakfast. 

"I  concluded  if  it  would  tide  him  over  a 
morning's  heavy  work,  it  might  help  me, 
so  on  my  way  home  one  night  I  bought  a 
package  "and  "next  morning  J  had  (i rape- 
Nuts  and  milk  for  breakfast. 

"I  stuck  to  Grape-Nuts,  and  in  less  than 
two  weeks  I  noticed  improvement.  I  can't 
just  tell  how  well  1  felt,  but  I  remember  I 
used  to  walk  the  12  blocks  to  business  and 
knew  how  good  it  was  simply  to  live. 

"  As  to  my  work— well,  did  you  ever  feel 
the  delight  of  having  congenial  work  and 
the  strength  to  perform  it?  That's  how  I 
felt.  I  truly  believe  there's  life  and  vigor 
in  every  grain  of  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  (  !reek, 
Mich.  Read  -The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  Ther  's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Howard  Watch 


There  are  certain  pleasures 
in  life  that  are  worth  while 
— that  endure  because  thev 
are  real. 

The  possessionof  a  Howard 
Watch  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  all  the  time, 
whether  a  man  worksorplays. 
The  wider  a  man's  experience 
of  life,  the  more  he  appreci- 
ates the  Howard's  qualities 
and  comradeship. 

There's  many  a  man  who 
would  not  part  with  the 
Howard  Watch  he  is  carry- 
ing if  vou  offered  him  a 
thousand  dollars  and  another 


Howard  just  as  good.  He 
feels  the  tie  of  long  and 
intimate  association. 

Then,  too,  there  are 
Howards  that  are  heirlooms 
— handed  down  from  sire  or 
grandsire  and  priceless  be- 
cause of  their  memories. 

Any  way  you  take  it  the 
Howard  is  the  best — the 
most  lasting  watch  invest- 
ment. It  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  Watch — 
from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled 
case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  #35.00; 
to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-kt.  solid  gold 
case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory, 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD 
hook  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.   HOWARD   WATCH   COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


The  reason  why  Old  English  is  the  liest  wax 

For  Floors,  Furniture  and  All  Interior  Woodwork 

is  because  it  is  the  "highest  quality"  wax  made.  Suitable  for 
hardwood  or  pine  floors— never  flakes  nor  becomes  sticky  nor 
shows  heel-marks  or  scratches.    Send  for  EKEE  SAMPLE  of 


©IfcEnslieb^ 


tfloor 


"The,    Wax  with  a  Guarantee' 


ax 


And  if  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  floors  beautiful,  request 
Our  Book— sent  tree— "Beauliful  Floors, Their  Finish  and  Care" 


IT  DISCUSSES: 
Cleaning  and  Polishing  Floors 
Finishing  Mew  arvl  OM  Floors 
Lire  of  Waxed  Floors 


Finishing  Kitchen.  Pantry  and  Batl 

Room  Floors 
Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Removing  Varnish,  Paint,  etc 


Buy  Old  English  from  your  dealer— 50c.  a  11).— 1.  2.  4  and 
lib.  cans.   One  pound  covers  300  eq.  ft.   Write  us  any  way 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.,  1905  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Jlfrs.  o(  ■•  Brighton  •••  xbitb  keeps  flours  (Iran  and  lirieht 
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Rufl 

Schumann-Heink 

Scotti 


make   records 
for   the  Victor. 


^Victor 


The  greatest  opera  house 
of  all  — the  Victor. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  Milan,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  or  New  York  to  hear 
the  masterpieces  of  opera  sung  by  the 
world's  most  famous  artists. 

They're  all  combined  in  the  Victor, 
which  brings  their  magnificent  voices 
right  into  your  home  for  you  to  enjoy 
at  your  pleasure. 

Go  to-day  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's  —  he 
will  gladly  play  grand  opera  or  any  other  Victor 
music  you  want  to  hear. 

There's  a  Victor  for  YOU  — $10  to  $250- 
Easy  payments,  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. ,  Camden,  N .  J . ,  U .  S.  A . 


i.  i  a 


-  -H 


■  -  * f  IS 


iX. 


ROYAL  Cl?E> 


iiiiji! 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


A  c  omplete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  March  will  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  Munsey's,  Scribner': 
McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's! Current  Literature  and  April  Cosmopolitan. 


Try   It  On 

WELSH 
RAREBIT 

It  is  made  di- 
gestible and  more 
palatable  with 


LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,   Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,   Gravies,  Chafing  Dish 

(  I  .  arc  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 

For  Jour  Grnrrations  It  Has  Stood  Unrivaled  as  a  Seasoning. 

Decline  Substitutes.  John  Dcncan'i  Sous,  Agents,  Nrw  York. 


ther  add-  tu  the  aggregate  turn-over  of 
business.  Each  year  a  considerable  per- 
centage  of  motor  cars  in  use  change  hands, 
and  we  thus  have  a  second-hand  business 
responsible  for  a  circulation  of  no  mean 
figure. 

"The  Slate-  of  the  country  in  man) 

ollected  in  a  year  over  one  hundred, 
and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  hundred, 
thousand  dollars  in  revenues,  aggregating 
a  circulation  well  above  the  million  mark 
in  license  fees.  Chauffeurs'  salaries  in- 
volve an  aggregate  large  disbursement  for 
the  exclusive  employment  of  many  thou- 
sands of  hands.  The  pages  of  daily  papers 
and  the  specialized  press  mean  a  large 
business  running  into  the  millions.  The 
Slates  alive  to  the  fast-growing  era  of 
common-road  locomotion  are  beginning  to 
spend  large  amounts  in  the  treatment  of 
roads  and  the  building  of  usable  highways, 
and  the  money  so  disbursed  circulates  to 
the  laborer  and  farm-hand  in  the  smallest 
hamlet.  So  numerous  are  the  ramifications 
of  manufacture,  use,  regulation,  and  con- 
tingent elements  involved  in  this  economic 
[actor  that  to  follow  the  aggregates  of 
turn-overs  or  shifting  of  credits  in  all  the 
numerous  undertakings,  and  to  follow  the 
disbursements  representing  the  resultant 
total  circulation  of  money,  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible. 

"A  compilation  considering  most  of  the 
principal   items,   however,   shows   that    the 


A    BIT  OF   HILL-CLIMBING  —  THH   GRADIENT 
I    IN    3l- 

circulation  of  money  involved  in  the  auto- 
mobile business,  the  shift  of  credits  or  the 
turn-over  of  business,  of  the  different  shops 
or  works,  and  the  disbursements  incident 
to  activities  and  new  developments  result- 
ing from  operation  of  motor-cars,  without 
consideration  of  the  innumerable  detailed 
expenditures,  has  run  well  in  excess  of 
1 1'' 7.000.000  in  a  year." 

Mr.  Cuntz  takes  a  single  event  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  points  he  makes.  The 
racing  at  Savannah  last  year  brought  to 
that  city  over  S250.000:  while  other  ex- 
penses paid  by  persons  interested  in  the 
race,  such    as   cost    of   fitting   cars,  salaries. 

traveling  expenses,  etc  .  made,  he  believes, 

a  total  of  Sjso.ooo,  as  the  sum  circulated 
as  a  consequence  of  the  running  of  that 
race. 

The  automobile  business  he  asserts  to  be 

not    so  profitable,   however,   as   these   great 

figures  might   indicate,     Mam    men  have 

gone  into  the  manufacture  of  cars  and  lost 
heavily,  He  quotes  some  data,  compiled 
m   German)    for   the   year    [906,   showing 

thai      the      manufacturing     ol      motor 
meant   in  wage-,  material,  and  operation  o! 

plants,  an  expenditure  of  110,419,500. 
Against  these  figures  are  placed  the  aggre- 
gate value  "i  all  the  car  produced  by  the 
same  factories  This  was  $10.^20,000. 
which  shows  a  loss  for  the  year  of  nearly 

Sioo.ooo.  Of  course,  details  WOUld  make 
it     clear    that     while    many     manufacti 

money,  others,  through  making  supe- 
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rior  and  popular  cars,  or  having  better 
methods,  made  good  profits.  In  this  coun- 
try Mr.  Cuntz  estimates  that,  for  a  single 
year,  manufacturers  now  receive  as  their 
part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  men  who  use 
the  car-.  no1   more  thai     -  .000  and 

believes  that,  it'  the  truth  could  be  a 
tained,  the  net  results  for  the  whole  country 
would  show  thai  that  sum  "had  not,  pro- 
vided a  surplus  with  which  to  pay  interest 
on  the  money  invested."  Only  a  few 
manufacturers  of  long  experience  "are  able 
to  realize  a  net  profit  on  their  business." 

im  njoi  to  iqo;  about  310  concerns 
were  announced  as  being  in  or  starting  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles.  <H"  these 
about  [58  have  gone  out  of  existence  their 
losses  cannot  be  estimated.  No  State  or 
Government  department  has  access,  nor 
does  it  presume  to  record  such  vagaries  of 
an  industry.  The  great  initial  risk  and  the 
excessive  aggregate  losses  as  compared 
with  aggregate  profits  are  forgotten. 

"At  the  close  of  that  same  period,  moi  to 
1007.  there  were  about  150  concerns  still 
existing,  but  over  thirty  had  not  been  in 
existence,  attempting  the  manufacture  of 
motor-cars,  for  twelve  months,  and  many 
have  since  retired,  involuntarily  as  a  rule. 
But  of  that  number  less  than  seventy-five 
were  real  producers.  At  the  beginning  of 
irjoq  we  have  an  aggregate  of  probably 
eighty  automobile-makers  who  are  the  real 
producers  of  the  country,  while  over  200 
are  aspiring  to  manufacture,  and  in  many 
cases  attempting  to  copy  the  product  de- 
veloped by  the  pioneer  concerns  at  the  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars." 

FIRST  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

The  first  motorist  to  go  around  the  world 
with  a  car  was  Carl  Page  who  made  his 
trip  in  1901.  Mr.  Page  is  still  interested 
in  cars.  When  he  set  out  to  make  his  trip 
many  persons  laughed  at  the  undertaking 
as  foolhardy,  while  friends  said  good-by  to 
him  in  real  earnest,  not  expecting  ever  to 
see  him  again.  The  feat,  successfully  per- 
formed, brought  to  Mr.  Page  at  that  time 
a  good  deal  of  celebrity.  Mr.  Page  recently 
made  an  interesting  statement  detailing 
some  of  his  experiences  which  sound  pass- 
ing strange,  now  that  a  trip  around  the 
world  with  a  car  has  become  almost  a 
commonplace. 

He  appears  to  have  had  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty until  he  reached  India.  On  ma- 
king inquiries  in  that  country  for  gasoline, 
he  learned  that  only  three  gallons  of  it 
could  anywhere  be  found.  That  amount  he 
purchased  but  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it 
$9  per  gallon.  He  then  cabled  home  for 
a  supply  and  eventually  secured  all  he 
wanted,  and  had  it  delivered  at  points  all 
along  the  road,  where  it  cost  him  thirty 
cents  a  gallon.  But  he  found  that,  under 
the  law,  gasoline  in  amounts  exceeding 
five  gallons  could  not  be  forwarded  except 
by  a  special  powder-car  and  that  notice  of 
such  car  being  on  the  road  had  to  be  sent 
in  advance  to  the  various  towns  through 
which  it  passed,  a  process  which  involved 
about  a  week's  time  in  securing  the  arrival 
of  shipments.  Mr.  Page,  in  order  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  kind, 
had  constructed  for  him  a  special  suit  case, 
with  a  copper  tank  inside,  wherein  he  could 
deposit  a  small  supply  additional  to  the 
five  gallons  allowed.  He  had  used  this  tank 
several  times  before  he  learned  that  he  had 


PAINT  TALKS— No.  4:  "Spring*  Painting" 

Spring  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  painting  is  done.  Nature  is  brightening 
all  around  and  the  impulse  is  to  make  houses  and  barns  and  fences  bright  and  in 
harmony  with  the  new  leaves  and  blossoms.  This  is  good 
economy.  You  not  only  make  things  spick  and  span,  but 
you  save  your  property  and  make  it  more  valuable. 

Only— you  must  use  good  paint— pure  White  Lead  and  linseed  oil. 
See  that  it  is  put  on  your  building  pure.  Otherwise,  you  fail  to  more  than, 
temporarily  beautify  and  fail  utterly  in  preserving  the  painted  things. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade-mark  is  the  thing  to  look  for  when  you 
buy  paint  materials— it  is  on  the  side  of  pure  White  Lead  kegs.  Ask  for 
it,  insist  on  having  it. 

A  few  more  points  on  your  painting  :  Refuse  absolutely  to  let  the  work 
be  done  in  wet  weather,  or  when  moisture  is  on  or  under  the  surface.  Give 
your  painter  plenty  of  time  between  coats — make  him  take  several  days 
between.  Don't  insist  on  using  a  tint  which  a  good  painter  tells  you  is  per- 
ishable. White  Lead  is  very  durable  material,  but  if  the  tinting  material 
fades  out,  the  job  is  spoiled.    A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

Ask  your  painter  about  Our  White  Lead  (Dutch 
Boy  Painter  trade-mark).    Also,  your  dealer  has  it. 


Read  about  our  "  House-owners*  Painting  Outfit "  49* 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in,  each  of  the  following  cities : 
New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati       Chicago 
Cleveland         St.  Louis         Philadel- hia  [John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.]  Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


Painting    Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House -owners' 
Painting  Outfit  R.  ' 
It  includes : 

1— Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes) 
2—  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 
8— Instrument 
for  detecting 
adulteration  i  n 
paint  material, 
with  directions 
for  using  it 

Free  on.  request  to 
any  readerwhoasksfor 
House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  R. 


-# 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THF  fHKSS  CO.,  Dleriden,   Connecticut. 


• 


CANNON 
BALL  PEN 

There  are  only  three  things'to  a  pen— Ma- 
terial, Shape,  Workmanship.  Like  all  the 
ALUMINOID  pens,  "Cannon  Ball"  is 
made  of  a  remarkable  aluminum  alloy  that 
gives  the  spring  of  steel  and  the  smoothness 
of  gold.  "Cannon  Ball "  is  a  speed  pen  that 
writes  on  anything.  A  pen  for  men  whose 
time  and  annoyance  are  worth  saving. 
For  sale  by  Stationers. 

Samples  sent  for  2  cent  postage 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 
347  Broadway  New  York 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waverly  Plaee.N.Y.  tity. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


FRENCH  — GERMAN 
SPANISH  — ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mattered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The   Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 
of   Practical    Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Beit  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE   EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH  WORD 
AND    PHRASE.     A   few    minutes'  practice   several   times   a   day  at 
spare   moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  coorersational  French, 
German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  metropolis  Bids.,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  .few  fork 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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etote-Ylrnicke 

Elastic  Filing  Cabinets 

in  WOOD  and  STEEL 

-  for  Big  and  Little  Offices- 
^nd  for  Bic>  and  Little  Papers 


3h*  fitobc^Vcn)ickc  Co.,  CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:     New  York,  380-382  Broadway.    Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Ave.     Boston.  91-93  Federal  St. 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

fftje  t>ainttt 
~ati(ty<?0ats& 

particularly  V*$i*Mt 
afttc  binntv- 

YOUK  DOCTOR  KNOWS  that 
Chic  let  chewing  diverts  the  mind 
from  worry  and  (are  chew 
Chiclet-,. 

fcnt  op  in  Unit  ovttn  bacyB  for  a  mrktl 

anft  in  5.10  and  25  cent  parhrts  by 

jrVanh  fxfYttvV  Company  J-~~~* 

+  fohUadtlprjm.  U  -J&  •&?  + 

4»  aub  ^onouto.  (jSanaua*  ♦{• 


TheWe&lth  Builders 


C  If  you  are  able  to  save  and  willing  to 
invest  52.20  or  more,  monthly,  you 
will  be  interested  in  The  Wealth 
Builder?,  a  communit)  of  brain)  .earn 
est  men  who,  by  combining  their 
saving  capacity,  are  taking  advantage 
<>i  opportunities  lor  vast  profits  accru 

ing  from    careful    investment    in    New 
York  (  it\    Real  Estate. 

CI  Ever)  dollar  invested  is   full)  protei 
ted    by  6',,   GOLD   BONDS,'  backed 
not    only    by    New    York    (itv     Real 
Estate,    hut   by   men  of   recognized 
standing  lor   integrit)    and    business 

ih  11  In  addition  to  the  6'  ,  guar- 
anteed, these  bonda  share  pro  rata  in 
one-half  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the 
Company. 

i*    Win*  idi  detailed  information  regarding 
The  Royalton  Realty  Company 

69  JACKSON  AVENUE 
Borough  of  Queens  NEW  YORK  CITY 


been  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  vear 
in  prison. 

In  Burma  the  use  of  gasoline  was  abso- 
lutely  prohibited.  Mr.  Page  took  this  mat- 
ter up  with  the  officials  and  finally  secured 
a  repeal  of  the  law.  <  me  of  the  good  features 
of  the  trip  was  the  failure  anywhere  to  have 
a  puncture  Rubber,  however,  deterio- 
rates rapidly  in  the  Par  East,  SO  that  he 
had  io  keep  his  tire--  immersed  in  w 
at  intervals  when  not   in  use. 

In  most  Asiatic  countries  through  which 
lie  traveled,  the  motor-car  was  an  absolute 
novelty.  The  result  was  that  he  inspired 
a  good  deal  of  awe  and  superstition 
natives  believing  that  within  the  car. 
making  it  move,  was  concealed  a  god  I  >l 
devil.  (  me  of  his  notable  social  experie 
was  an  audience  with  the  Gaikwar  of  Ba 
rod  a.  by  invitation  from  the  Gaikwar      Mr 

Page 

Presenting  myself  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  1  was  informed  that  his 
Majesty  had  not  yet  arisen,  but  that,  if  1 
would  return  in  about  three  hours,  1 
would  be  more  successful.  I  did  so,  onlv 
to  learn  that  this  time  he  was  eating  his 
curry  and  rice,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
Later  in  the  day.  however,  lie  was  an- 
nounced, and.  tho  he  had  an  appointment 
to  visit  a  polo-pony  stud,  he  found  the 
motor-car  much  more  interesting,  and 
rode  with  me  until  late  that  evening,  as 
well  as  practically  all  of  several  ensuing 
days. 

Having  been  invited  to  become  hfs  guest 
at  the  palace.  1  experienced  for  the  first 
time  the  caste  question.  Altho  most 
friendly  and  hospitable,  his  religion  would) 
not  permit  him  to  dine  either  in  the  smu 
room  <>r  at   the  same  table  with  me, 

overcome  this  obstacle,  two  tables  wen 
in   the  doorway      between  two   rooms 
table  being  but  an  inch  from  the  other       Al 
these  two  tables  we  dined,  he  on  his  (  rriental 
diet  and  I  on  the  most  approved  Kurope.ti 
fare.       Year  before  last,  when   the  (iaikvvai 
visited  this  country,  I  met  him  at  the  Wal 
dorf,  and  we  again  had  the  pleasure  "l  mo 
toring  together.     lb'  purchased  a  dozen  of 
my  hundred  ears,  for  the  use  of  his  friends 
and  before  I  left  him,  while  on  my  trip.  In 
had   become    a     proficient     driver   of      i 
mi  »biles." 

BUILDING  HIS  OWN  CAR  BODY 

Owen  John  i  who  seems  to  have  dis 
guised  his  real  namei  writes  in  the  Ai<: 
of  tlii'  need  for  adapting  the  car  to  the 
man  at  least  in  some  respects  "Souu 
n|  us  who  are  blest  with  more  or  less 
imposing  figures  require,"  lie  says,  "more 
space  for  their  disposal  than  those  to  whom 
nature    has    been    of    a    more    niggard    dis 

position."     It     so    happened     that     Owen 

John,   when   looking   tor  a   car  to  purcl 
had    one   offered    to    him    with    "a    Steering 
pillar    the    angle    of    which    can    be    altered 

i..  in  .!    required."     Partly  from  thi 

fad  he  finally  became  the  owner  i  il 
that     make       lie    knows    (.f    a     f< 
car      similarly    constructed,    but     belii 
the  idea  ought  t"  be  more  widely  empl 
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Owen  John  further  informs  us  thai  he  is 
now  "in  the  throes  ol  designing  a  body  to 
•-uit  a  new  chassis  ami  my  own  require- 
ments." One  oi  his  ideas  is  to  have  de- 
tachable back  seats       lb-   -.1 

This  might  have  necessitated  two  hoods, 
and  as  1  felt  that  because  1  wanted  plenty 

it  room  in  front  there  would  QOl  be  an\ 
to  spare  behind,  with  a  front  hoo  1  down, 
the  occupants  oi  the  back  would  hardly 
be  able  to  gel  to  their  places  at  all.  Hut 
a  friend  showed  me  a  collapsible  tele- 
scopic hood  he  ha-  invented  which  answered 
that  objection,  and  a-  it  fell  just  round 
behind  the  driver'-  seat  caused  no  incon- 
venience to  any  one. 

"But  then,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
difference  in  weight  between  the  fancy- 
back  that  would  have  taken  the  place  i<\ 
the  absent  back  seats  and  the  said  back 
seats  themselves  would  be  quite  trifling, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  permanent 
back  seats,  one  good  double  hood,  and  a 
reputation    for    unselfishness. 

"Of  course,  1  am  having  side  doors  in 
front,  and,  because  if  they  are  low  every 
one  jumps  over  them,  and  most  folk  tap 
the  top  of  the  timber  with  their  toes,  they 
will  be  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Manv  cars  might  just  as  well  have  none  as 
the  little  ones  they  rejoice  in,  and  I  can 
never  understand  the  value  of  these  ab- 
surdly small  thresholds  at  all.  The  doors, 
however,  are  to  be  removable  in  summer. 
and  both  back  and  front  ones  are  hinged  so 
as  to  shut  automatically  when  the  car 
goes  on.  So  many  doors  are  still  made 
which  open  the  wrong  way,  and  then  their 
owners  grumble  because  they  so  soon  get 
loose  and  begin  either  to  rattle  or  else  to 
stick." 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MOTORISTS  IN 
ENGLAND 

It  is  believed  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment at  its  present  session  will  pass  a 
measure  dealing  severely  with  motorists 
and  motor-cars  as  to  use  of  public  roads. 
The  matter  has  become  one  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  staid  old  Conserva- 
tive organ,  The  Quarterly  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, devotes  one  of  its  leading  articles  to  it. 
The  writer  says  the  present  situation  in 
England  has  become  "both  demoralizing 
to  motorists  and  intolerable  to  the  public." 
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Cooper's  is  the  original  and  only  penuine  "Spring 
Needle  Knit"  Underwear.  You  wilj  probablv  have 
many  other  kinds  shown  you,  but  if  you  will  ex- 
amine Cooper's  closely  you  will  promptly  decide  in 
its  favor.  It  is  the  most  elastic,  comfortable  and 
durable  underwear  made. 

The  importance  of  thorough  workmanship  in 
underwear  for  men  should  not  be  overlooked.  There 
are  no  imperfections  in  Cooper's.  The  wonderful 
Spring  Needle  fafcric  is  flawless,  and  in  addition  each 
garment  is  stayed  at  points  of  strain,  rendering  it 
strong,  sightly  and  serviceable. 

Try  Cooper's.  It  U  the  Underwear  of  character 
and  quality. 

Made  in  Union  suits  and  two-piece  suits 
in  all  sizes,  weights  and  colors.  Ask  to 
see  our  new  silk  lisles.  Get  the  genuine. 


COOPER  MFG.  CO., 


Bennington,  Vt. 


The 
Monday 
t  Morning 
:\    Tub 


Which  One 
Gets  It  ? 
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JD  you  ever  have  this  exasperating  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  "wash  lady"  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, as  to  who  should  have  the  hot  water  ? 
You  didn't  feel  the  same  chivalrous  sentiment  (hat  prompted  you  to 
offer  the  over-night  guest  "the  hot  bath"  in  the  morning,  while  you  shivered  in  the  cold 
one.  Both  occasions  emphasized  the  same  thing,  however— the  need  in  the  modern  household  of 
an  instantaneous  heater,  furnishing  an  unlimited,  constant  supply  of  hot  water.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater,  which  will  cost  you  little  more  than  a 
high  grade  typewriter.  It  gives  your  whole  housekeeping  a  character  it  could  not  otherwise  have— 
a  character  recognized  by  people  who  know  the  thoroughbred  points.  It  can  be  easily  connected 
with  the  gas  and  water  pipes  in  the  basement  of  any  home,  new  or  old. 

This  is  where  the  Ruud  is  different  from  any  other  heater: 


(1)  You  have  any  amount  of  hot 
water  instantly  —  all  the  time 
—  without  a  fire  and  without 
lighting  anything— even  a  match. 

\2)  It  is  out  of  the  way— preferably 
in  the  cellar,  where  it  requires 
no  more  arte  ntion  than  the  water 
pipes  themselves. 

(3)  The  mere  act  of  turning  on  a  hot 
water  faucet  anywhere  turns  on 
the  gas  flame  in  the  heater— 
which  is  governed  by  the  water 
pressure  in  the  pipe. 

Standard  House  tize  4  feet  high 
— 30  inches  in  diameter  over  all. 


(A)  The  water  is  heated  instantly, 
as  long  as  you  will  keep  the 
faucet  open,  so  you  have  abun- 
dant fresh  hot  water,  fit  to  drink 
as  it  is  to  bathe  in,  instead  of  a 
limited  supply  of  stagnant  water 
from  a  reservoir. 

(5)  The  act  of  turning  off  the  hot 
water  faucet  turns  off  the  gas 
flame  in  the  heater.  Not  a  mo- 
ment's waste. 

(6)  No  complications  — no  electric 
wires— nothing  that  you  cannot 
readily  understand. 

Price  {delivered)  East  of  Rocky 

Mis,  $1 00,     West  of  Rocky  Ml. 
and  in  Canada,  $115. 

The  Ruud  Heater  is  not  experimental.    It  has  been  in  use  for  over  twelve  years  in  the  best  city 
and  suburban  homes.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  and  picturing  it. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES  AND  DISPLAY  ROOMS: 
New  York  Detroit 

Boston  Kansas  City 

Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Chicago  Washington,  D.  C. 

London  :  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 


RUUO  HEATER 


Buffalo 

Birmingham 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles 

Cleveland           Duluth 
Columbus            Portland,  Ore. 
Cincinnati           Toledo 
Milwaukee          Louisville 

St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
and 
Toronto,  Can. 

Hamburg :  Ruud  Heiswasser 

Apparatebau 

"93" 
HAIR  TONIC 


/*  Positively  IT 

mien  it  comes  to  a  hair 
bcaulifier,  a  hair  grow- 
er, a  hair  preserver 


FREE 


BECAUSE  Rexall   "93"    Hair  Tonic  is 

scientific  in  the  highest  degree.  Like  all  other 

Rexall  preparations  the  prescription   for  the 

u  •    .     •  i     »  j/  u   ~A.~A*        A  25c.  jar  of  Rexall  "93"  Shampoo  Paste 

hair  tonic  was  selected  from  many  hundreds    tQ  ev(?ry  'Qne  who  buys  «  once  a  bottle  of 

that  were  submitted,   the  efficacy  of  every  our  famous  Rexall  "93"  Hair  Tonic, 

one  of  which   has  been  tested  and  proved.  Cut  out  coupon  below  and  present  to  the 

Drrincr                 •  1    i_       •  ..         ;,■.,)  Rexall  Store  in  your  town.      Sold  only  by 

BECAUSE  our  special  chemists  recognized  one  druggist  in  /ny  one  town  or  city          \ 

the  merits  of  the  formula  from  which  this        »-pi         ■■»  an    0. 

preparation  isprepared,  and  afterdue  con-  1  lie    ^J&kQJUL    OlOl"eS 

sultation,   decided  that  it  could   not   be    -win    be    found 
improved. 

BECAUSE  the   result  is  a   pleasing, 
fragrant,   clean,   delightful-to-use  liquid 
that  will  not  gum  or  stain  and — 
BECAUSE  Rexall  "93"  Hair  Tonic 
does  keep  the  scalp  healthy,   nourishes 
the  hair  roots,  makes  the  hair  glossy  and 
beautiful  and  once  more — 
BECAUSE  it  will  evengrowhairon  bald 
headsif  there  is  any  life  left  in  the  hair  roots. 
It  is  the  choice  0/ refined,  careful  and 
particular  people. 
BECAUSE  we  can  prove  all  that  we 
say  about  Rexall  "93"  Hair  Tonic,  we 
make  the  following  promise: 


over     1000 
towns  and  cities  in   the   United 
States.  You  cannot  buy  Rexall 
"93"  Hair  Tonic  anywhere 
else.     If  you  do  not  live  in 
a  town  where  there  is  a  Rex- 
all Store  write  us  direct  as 
per  coupon  below.  X  with  *i  ooat 

Booklet  entitled  X **>■<*  dirp,  t  t..  us, 
"  Treaiiseon  Care /^  boSe'ofReMii 
of  the    Hair:'    X  " 93  "  Hair  Tonic  Rnd  ,1 

■>       .,      ,     ,  X2Sc.  jar    of    Her. ,11     "03" 

matted  J  ree     f  Shampoo     Paste,    without 

Oil  re-  " any  extra  cost  to  you.    This 

quest. 

"UNITED    DRUG   COMPANY 
66  Leon  St.,  Boiton,  Mass. 


Your  money  back  if  it  doesn't 
do  as  we  claim 


Name . 
A  ddrtss .  . 


Cur  r^auers  are  asked,  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TRADE.      MARK 


Portable  Shower  Bath  ^i™*  $10.75 

It  is  wrong  to  regard  a  shower  bath  as  a  mere 
luxury.  It  means  vigor  for  mind  and  body.  Its  in- 
stallation is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  added  vitality  and  comfort. 

"^zuiictafkuv  Shower  Nb.  500 1  >s  a  hand- 
some, full  size,  solidly  built  shower  that  will  last  and 
look  well  for  years.  The  brass  parts  are  strong  and 
heavily  nickel-plated  ;  the  curtains  and  rubber  parts 
are  made  of  the  best  material.  We  have  not  room 
here  to  tell  of  its  many  superiorities  of  convenience 
and  construction. 

We  are  so  sure  it  will  win  your  approval  if  you 
see  it,  that  we  make  this  offer:  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it,  we  will  ship  it,  express  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  and  permit  you  to  return  it  at  ou 
expense  within  4  days  of  receipt  if  not  satisfactory 
and  refund  your  money. 

Write    For   Illustrated    Booklet 

Showing   Foil   Line  of   Showen 

/"?f.  -  TP»  'Vf  ?  T£±-  Ci„-  -,  make  necessary  and 
L>t*Mia***,ia{te**  beautifll,  thin/s  for 

vour  bathroom  and  by 
making  them  right  and 
selling  at  humane  prices, 
have  built  up  in  ten  years 
the  largest  business  of  its 
land. 

92-100  North  St..  BOSTON. 
Be  sure  to  address  Dept.  F. 


Easily  put  up  or  taken  down,  4  screw: 
hold  it  firm  on  wall. 


GmyMotors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


^vevery  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the    largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 

the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  «  mill  ft  cylinder. 
II  HUforitort  <if  hum  these 
motor*  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lieb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


•CONFIDENCE    WARRANTEl 


ASSURED. 


5'f^f  Favorable  location,  experience  and 
f  E/—^  ample  resource!  enable  us  to  limn 
*~flTi  money  on  t  hi  ■  beat  real  estate  security, 
/\J  anil  pay  5  PER  CEHT  PBB  YEAH  on  all 
small  sums  invested  through  us.  Our 
Investors  kiihI  us  J25  —  $50— $100  or 
more  at  a  time.  They  may  leave  it  with 
u  a  for  a  few  months  or  for  a  few  years 
They  receive  5  per  OBnt  I"  ■  annum  regularly  by  check. 
reckoned  from  the  day  we  receive  the  capital  to  the 
day  they  withdraw  it  We  number  OUT  patrons  by  thou- 
sands, and  they  are  m  every  Btate 
of  the  Union.  Write  us  and  we 
will  give  you  the  names  of  those 
nearest  to  yon  who  permit  us  to 
refer  to  them.  Sixteen  years  of 
suoceasful  operation. 

Assets  of  SI, 800, 000 

ami  regular  supervision  by  the 
New  York  Hanking  Department 
warrant  your  eonriilenre 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND   LOAN   CO. 
9  Times  Building,  Broadway,  New  York 


Eal  jrour  favorite 

food  without  fear 

FORMULA. 
i  ngulc 

contain^ 

Pepain — Pure  A 

Papain 

Diaatate 

Cakium  Carbon  Predp. 

Catcara  Sagrada 

Pews'    <;infer 

Powd.  Cardamon 

<ui;ir  a.  I. 

Oil  Canada  Snakr  Root. 


Relieves  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia*and  all 

distress  from  an  out-of-order  stomach 

Large  50c  *  ases      any  drug  store 


The  chief  grounds  of  complaint  are  the 
speed  at  which  cars  are  driven  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  they  raise.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  motorists,  who  are  law-abiding  sub- 
jects "in  all  things  apart  from  motor-cars, 
habitually  disobey  that  part  of  the  existing 
statute  which  prescribes  a  speed  limit,  and 
feel  no  shame  when  they  are  caught  and 
punished."  Moreover,  they  firmly  resent 
the  employment  of  "police  ambuscades" 
(what  Americans  know  as  "traps"),  be- 
lieving they  are  inspired,  not  by  solicitude 
for  the  public  safety,  but  for  the  purpo  . 
extracting  fines.  Harassed  by  these  ambus- 
cades there  has  grown  among  motorists, 
what  The  Quarterly  describes  as  "the  sub- 
limely impudent  idea  that  they  may  re- 
taliate upon  the  law  and  the  police  by  send- 
ing out  scouts  to  locate  police  ambuscades." 
Scouts  accordingly  have  been  set  up  on  a 
great  many  highroads. 

In  reply  to  the  criticisms  evoked  at 
this  conduct,  members  of   tht  it  ion 

have  urged  in  self-defense  that  the  scouts 
are  placed  on  the  roads  with  a  lawful 
purpose  in  view,  that  of  "persuading  mem- 
bers to  obey  the  law  regulating  the  speed 
of  travel."  Commenting  on  this  ingenious 
defense,  The  Quarterly  characterizes  it  as 
what  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt  used 
to  call  "a  good  thumping  lie."  Other 
claims  made  are  that  the  scouts  are  sent 
out  "in  order  to  aid  members  in  dbr 
and  to  warn  others  of  risks  other  than  tb 
of  legal  proceedings."  The  Quarterly  ad- 
mits that  some  good  work  on  these  lines  h.t^ 
been  accomplished. 

Discussing  the  evils  of  fast  driving 
Quarterly  remarks  that  "they  do  not  con- 
sist essentially  in  mere  speed."  A  man 
"may  drive  a  powerful  car  for  a  while 
at  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  even  eighty  miles 
an  hour  on  some  English  roads,  without 
being  guilty  of  any  recklessness,  at  all 
events  in  relation  to  others."  On  the 
moors  for  exam  pie,  and  in  some  other 
districts,  there  arc  "stretches  of  opes 
road  with  no  ways  debouching  into  them 
or  on  which  any  other  vehicle  or  user 
of  the  road  can  be  seen  a  mile  or  more 
ahead."     In  such  places,  "great  speed  can 

be  made  without  any  approach  to  reck- 
lessness." but  as  against  these  conditions 
remains  the  fact  that  "it  is  unpardonable 
to  drive  at  high  speed  past  the  mouth  of  a 
debouching  road,  or  a  cottage,  or  a  villa; 
The  Quarterly  believes  thai  recklessness 
must  he  -  ti.pt  by  "  -tern  and 
punishment  "  : 

"Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  cars, 
punishment  <>i  the  owner,  if  he  be  present 
when  the  offense  is  committed,  and  of  any 

Oil    entitled    to    control    the    driver,    in 

brief,  anything  that  falls  short,  perhap 
corpora]     chastisement,     is     peremptorily 
demanded  by  public  opinion  t"  curb  thi 
often  thoughtless,  l>ut  always  desperately 

criminal  offense 

The  strongest  reason,  however,  tor  the 
unpopularity  of   cars  with  those  who  do 

not  own  them,  and  who  live  in  the  country. 
IS  the  dirt   thev  ; 


Pan,  ■       Cincinnati, O.,  1    B  *   — HYMnilnrr.frnt   ttwirl" 

Our  n-aders  are  asked  U>  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writlnK  t<>  advertisers 


BECOME  A  BILLIKENITE 

I'malittle    n 'I  lii'i'l")    alabaster  figure,    4  in- 
ohea  liik-ii       Misfortune,    Krief.    hard   knocks. 

i  ,,..■.    nllmony    and    motni 

lata    ili-iie.  .1    .•n    mi.    arrival,    for    I'm    iln- 

•'CJo'l    Of     Oix'il     link"     I'm     not     aold     thai 

Would      break      my     H|.ell      I'm      rente. I 

fur  a   eentiiry   for  COO,    and  20  rents, 

n]  traveling  expenses  ti>  rout  name. 

Copyriffct  1*08,  bf       Bend   tor  me   liai Ilmtely. 

Ti,«  Garfield  National  /tun*. 

i  ,  .n.m.n  .  Gu,l«     B.  E.  HERNON,  92  Center  St. .  New  York  City 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

I! i  <-lt 

March  4, 

15  v  Jambs  Oppbnhbim 

March  winds  blowing  all  wild — 

And  whirling  heavens  through  blue  pools  spill 

Shine  of  the  sun.  and  a  romping  child 

Flies  a  red  kite  on  a  hill — 

The  boy-god's  hair  is  streaming — 

He  tugs  at  the  string — 

And  the  vast  landscape  dreaming 

Beats  up  the  heavens  a  wing  — 

The  young  gods  of  Greece 

Knew  not  such  ecstasies — 

You  boy.  I  feel  your  eager  American  blood 

Sweep  a  reddened  flood 

Glorying  through  my  heart 

You  boy.  I  see  in  you  the  American  nation — 

The  Boy-Land  of  the  Earth 

Set  by  the  seas  apart 

And  laughing  over  prairies  in  his  mirth — 

For  America  is  youth,  jo  \ultation! 

Exultation! 

The  shine  of  the  sun  breaks  transitory 

On  a  glittering  people,  a  gleaming  nation — 

But  through  this  day  a  glory 

Glides— 

But  in  our  heart  a  glory 

Abides! 

And  our  wild  March  joy 

Is  at  its  topmost  span, 

For  we  know  that  this  Leader  that  seems  like  a  .Man. 

This  Servant  in  our  employ. 

Is  only  our  Biggest  Boy. 

"Come  down,"  we  say,  "a  People  changes  hands — 

And  forty-six  young  lands 

Call  you  down  to  the  common  streets  of  men, 

And  bid  you  romp  in  the  crowd  again! 

Have  you  not  flown  your  red  kite  night  and  day? 

Have  we  not  laughed  with  you  and  felt  the  stir 

Of  Fatherhood  to  see  you  have  your  way? 

For  eight  years  were  you  not — America!" 

O  Biggest  Boy, 

We   will   forget   your   faults   (are   they  not   racy  of 

youth?) 
And  let  our  American  joy 

Skim  off  the  lies  of  the  Soul  and  drink  of  the  truth. 
Why  must  we  to  the  living 
Be  unforgiving 
Of  faults? 
Why  wait  till  Death  exalts? 

For  this  man  was  uncommon 

In  that  he  was  so  human — 

So  like  us — variable  as  human  weather — 

Vast  with  our  wide-horizon 'd  soil — 

Merely  eighty  millions  put  together 

In  one  prank — dream — joy — jubilation — toil! 

To  Motherhood  he  was  a  Mother — 

To  Brotherhood  a  Brother — 

He  was  us  all — spirit  and  heart  and  limb — 

He  could  not  exhaust  his  power — he  could  not  tire — 

Our  passions  fought  in  him.  our  dreams  took  fire 

In  him,  our  laughter  woke  in  him! 

Brother-Boy.  yet  you  were  common! 

No  genius  added  god  to  the  frail  human! 

Therefore   you  turned   to  your  Soul,   and  called  on 

Power — 
The  Power  that  connects  with  every  Soul — 
By  stress  of  divine  sweat  hour  by  hour 
You  made  the  inner  Mightiness  unroll — 
You  drew  strength  to  your  flesh,  your  heart,  your 

brain 
And  by  undreamable  pain 
Became  that  all  that  any  man  may  be, 
The  Superman  in  common  humanity! 
And  now  you  are  America's  hope:   for  you 
Proved  what  common  man  may  do. 

When  pansy,  daisy,  and  the  wild  violet 
In  cool  of  the  morning  shall  be  splattered  wet; 
When  bluebird,  blackbird,  redbird  so  shall  sing 
That  flames  of  love  shall  shake  the  blossomy  boughs. 
And  rhe  young  human  baby  laugh  in  the  city  house. 


2c  a  Week  Does  Washing! 

We  Prove  it  at  OUR  EXPENSE  ^^l    Jfc 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordi- 
nary  Electric  Light  Fixture 


Forget  all  you  know  about  washing-machines — for  there  never 
was  one  like  this.  It's  the  ioxn  MOTOR  WASHER — absolutely 
self-working  I  It  docs  it  all.  It  does  it  right.  It  does  it  for  2  cents 
a  week.  And  does  it  so  quick  that  it  shortens  the  time  to  MINUTES 
instead  of  HOURS. 

Washes  in  Six  Minutes! 

We  mean  it.  Seeing;  is  believing!  It  seldom  takes  longer 
than  two  minutes.  Never  longer  than  six!  And  the  clock  will 
verify  our  claim.  You  can  read  or  sew  or  play  with  the  baby 
while  the  machine  is  doing  the  washing. 

Does  Both  the  Washing  and  Wringing 

Self- Working  Wringer  Furnished  Free 

The  Motor  Washer  operates  the  Wringer,  too.  No  crank  to 
turn — no  handle.  The  Wringer  works  itself,  just  as  the  Washer 
dues.  Cog  wheels  cased  in  steel  to  prevent  danger  of  soiling 
clothes  or  mashing  the  fingers. 

The  Wringer  comes  FREE  with  every  1900  Motor  Washer. 

The   1900  Motor  Washer 

Sent  Anywhere    on    30    DAYS'  FREE    TRIAL! 

Surely  you  are  willing  to  be  convinced  that  this  Washer  will  do  all  we  claim.  We  offer  to 
send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute  FREE  TRIAL  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible 
person.  Not  a  cent  of  security — nor  a  promise  to  Iniv.  Just  your  word  that  you  will  give  it  a 
test.     We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freight^  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails. 

Machine  Can  be  Run  by  Electricity, 

Water-Power  or  Gasoline  Engine 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either 
Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor  Vou  turn  on  the  power  as 
easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the 
tub,  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple 
and  easy  that  overseeing  the  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

Which    Free   Book   Shall   We   Send? 

We  publish  an  "Electric"  Book  and  a  "Water-Power" 
Book.  Tell  us  •which  one  to  send  you.  Learn  how  to  make 
electricity  or  water-power  do  all  the  washing  and  wringing 
at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  week.    Why  not  get  one  of  these 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any 
Water  Tap  instantly 


wonderful   machines  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the  bugbear 

al  NOW  for  one  of  the  FREE 

BOOKS. 


of  Washday?     Send  a  postal 


Address,  The  1000  Washer  Co.,  3315  Henry  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  1900 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PA1IMT      THAT 


FLOODS  ROOMS  WITH  LIGHT 


Gtess 


turns  walls  and  ceiling  into  a  great  reflector,  which 
utilizes  all  the  light,  makes  daylight  more  effective  and 
shortens  hours  for  using  gas  or  electricity.  Gloss-O- 
Lite  will  reduce  your  lighting  bills,  and  is  in  other  ways 
an  ideal  paint  for  interiors. 

Gloss-O-Lite  is  Permanently  White  except  under  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  It  has  a  porcelain-like  surface.  It  doesn't 
chip  or  powder  off.  It  gives  least  possible  lodgment  for  dust. 
It  can  be  cleaned  without  impairing  surface,  and  is  absolutely 
sanitary.  Two  coats  0/ Gloss-O-Lite  do  better  -work  than  three 
coats  of  ordinary  paint,  cost  less  and  wear  longer. 
If  you  own  or  manage  a 

Hotel  Power  Plant 

Office  Building  Department  Store 

Printing  Shop  Warehouse  Theatre 

or  any  building  where  good  lighting  and  sanitary  conditions  are 
needed,  let  us  tell  you  the  reasons  why  Gloss-O-Lite  was  selected 
for  use  on  many  of  the  finest  business  buildings.  Not  sold  by  dealers. 
Write  for  Booklet,  staring  approximately  number  of  square  feet  you  wish  to  paint. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO.,  13  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Textile  Mill 
Factory 


Creamery   U 

Brewery 

Laundry 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 

Selection  of  a 

Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone,  or 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all  too  often 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in  haste 
at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  grief  has  caused  a 
disregard  of  usual  business  sense.  Moreover, 
the  general  public  is  naturally  unfamiliar  with 
the  different  grades  of  granite  and  their  last- 
ing qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality  material  with  strength 
to  last  for  generations  and  in  design  to  suit 
the  size  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot. 
Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of  workmanship, 
and  all  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

All  these  points  1  guarantee  you  absolutely. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the 
Union  prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by 
mail  is  practical  and  convenient. 

K  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monument 
1  will  gladly  send  booklet  and  information 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller; 
47  Liberty  St. 
UINCY,    MASS 


>  SMOKING  ▼  #     TOBACCO 

Without  n  bite  or  a  regret 

1 

I       oi.,40c;3      oi..  7Sc;       lb..  $1.65:  t  lb  .  W  30  prepa.d 

■ 
rnrr i     I 

i  Kr.r.  : 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY.  Mfr...  IM  M.cb.o.  St..  Chicago 


il]    nut    supply    you 

Send  Us  40  cts. 

(or    t 

Spiltnan  M 


c#ufmw/(/ij(fate 


When  March  with  >un  an  i  wind  leads  in  thi 

With  trailing  briers 

And  golden  fin 

What  it  the  blue  heavens  arch  a  happier  Earth 

Because  of  you' 

What  if  all  America  lies  bathed  in  heaven  anew 

And  hallowed  with  new  birth? 

Not  only  babies,  birds,  and  beasts,  anil  !•■ 

And  the  breaking  of  the  ice-locked  floi 

An  1  the  glory  of  green  on  hills  that  rest  and  on  seas 

that  roll 
Hut  a  new  birth  of  Freedom  ami  the  S 

Lincoln's  work  was  never  don 
Slaver-.   I 
Pendulates  Democra 

Forever  is  our  Freedom  to  l>e  won — 

Even  while  the  torn  war-tlags  Hew  victori 

On    Richmond    and    the    bleeding    States    assembled 

And  the  gray  heart  of  Lincoln  leapt  and  was  glorious. 

His  worn  soul  trembled 

For  his  children's  land 

He  saw  the  continent-shadow  of  a  band 

Steal  forth  to  gild  the  landscape  and  the  street 

He  saw  the  cities  dimmed  with  golden  sand. 

And  cyclone  on  the  prairied  coin  and  wheat 

Deep  down  he  looked  in  the  dark  abysm 

Of  smoking  Industrialism! 

Wild  is  March  weather! 

Mass  we  together. 

A  people  once  more  on  the  slant  that  slopes 

Into  the  sunrise:    for  our  lariat  ropes 

Have  curled  about  the  traitors     they  are  low: 

And  once  again  we  go 

Singing  together 

In  wild  March  weather! 

Up  from  our  hearts  roll  laughing  tril  utes  of  joy 

That  in  our  highest  American. 

That  in  this  jubilant  Boy 

The  new  Times  found  their  Man' 

They  found  their  Man!      He  met  the  invasion 

Of  traitorous  vices — 

He  did  not  wait  —he  made  his  Occasioi  — 

He  wrought  a  Crisis' 

He  poured  his  heart  out  warm 

Till  we  arose  with  his  heat 

And  shook  the  cities  with  storm 

And  with  panic  the  street' 

And  what  if  the  Future  chalk 

This  Fame  above  Time's  flood! 

"He  forced  a  fight  of  talk 

To  shun  a  fight  of  blood?  " 

Boy-Brother,  till  our  people  cease 

You  shall  be  the  Warrior  of  Peace — 

No  victor  of  a  Gettysburg,  no  Grant. 

N'o  Bonaparte  crippling  the  World  with  craze — 

But  the  American  who  saves,  not  slays' 

So  let   the   March  sun  slant 

Into  his  setting  splendois  and  far  roll 

This  day  a  glory  round  this  common  Soul 
■  Until  a  people  see 
I  That  he  eternally  shall  be 
I  One  of  America's  Three' 

One  with  Lincoln,  and  one 

With  Washington! 

Manh   winds  blowing  all   wild — 

:  And  b  our  eldest  child' 

I  Boy,  how  ran  we  help  but   loVt 
You  erring,  daring,  happy  Soul! 

it   you  roll 


Pears' 

Kveryone  admires  a  clear 
complexion.  It's  an  open 
secret  that  Pears'  Soap 
has  brought  the  glow  of 
health  to  millions  of  fair 
faces. 

i :id  every  other  country. 


FIRST  COST  is  not  the  price  of  paint.     How  long  will  it 
afford  perlecl  protection  from  the  weather— how  long  will 
the  paint  film    remain    unbroken       how  much  preparation 
w  ill  be  required  before  repainting  ? 

These  questions  must  be  answered  before  you  can  know  the 
real  cost. 
On  every   count  the  most  economical   paint  you  can  use  is 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

When  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  the  desired  colors  at  the  time 
of  painting.  Carter  possesses  the  following  distinct   advantages : 

It  forms  a  tough,  elastic  film  which  will  remain  unbroken  and 
afford  perfect  protection  from  the  elements— will  never  crack, 
scale  or  check     only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

Carter  is  the  whitest  pure  lead  you  can  buy.  This  insures 
brighter,  truer  and  more  durable  colors  makes  the  use  of  deli- 
cate tints  possible. 

It  is  supreme  in  fineness — thus  spreads  farthei — just  as  a  cup 
of  floui  will  spread  farther  than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

No  other  White  Lead  approaches  Carter  in  quality  —  it  is 
economy  to  use  the  best. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers,  and  is  used  by  good 
painters     ask  your  painter  to  use  Carter 

But  send  NOW  —  today  for  out  Valuable  Free  Book, 
which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity  :  how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme,  and  gives  many  other  helpful  sug- 
gestions. We'll  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  colored  plates 
showing  how  real  buildings  look  when  painted  with  Carter — 
just  what  you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12081   S.  Peoria  Street  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factories: 
Chuago     Omaha 


■•We  will  p.t  flOOs 
SMdaSwdftl  utanT  a-lultrratlo 
mnj  other   package    bearing    tb 


CSTABUSHEO 


HOSKINS 


SINCE     114? 


en  Cards— Copper  Plate— $2.50.  $1.50.  J1  flf] 

JU    STYLE    SMUT    SINTU'OX     HISUISI    *I.UU 
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"  You  do  the 

designing — 

Thread 

& 
Thrum 

Rugs 

we  '11  make 
the  rug.  " 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

iHtT.rent  from  all  other  nik'». 
iiimlK  in  enloriiiirstoinateh  your 

.  lone      Bpe<  mi  *  I 
V.-U  with  MisHion  or  Fumed  <>»k 
Furniture,  \\  o,.i wrfi.mmni'w. 
betvTT,  reTeretble  an<l  dtwavble. 

All  USM  up  to  II  feet  Wtclil  Hint 
any  length.  Bold  l>y  be*t  shops 
In     iinm-ipal     nties.       If     your 

dealer    doee    not    keep    them, 
write  Arnold.  Constable  ■■ 
New    >..ik.  for  I  ..lor    Line  ami 

Price  Lit*. 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP, 
AutURi.  N.  T. 


WASHABLE 
RUGS 

FOR      BATHROOM.      BEDROOM 
OR    SUMMER    HOME 


-•1 

ly  f«»i  w 

H >-     M 


I  1 


Or 


II 


D.O.SUMMERS  CO. 

6208  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


II 


m  im.kut  when  writing  to  tMlrarttan. 
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Romp  once  again!  and  may  sour  life 

Be  as  .1  dying  .-.trite — 

And  may  your  winter  m.nf  through  golden  days 

In  circles  oi  bright  praise — 

A  harvest  world,  B  W  ' 

And  when   I  ends 

May  you  wing  out  t<>  Lincoln,  not  apa 

But  through  a  mig 
A  living    People'-- 

We  will  be  great,  an  I  to  the  living 
Give  love 
And  l>e  forgh  ii 
He  will  !*•  greal 

The  mocking  Past,  letting  no  Future  claim 
Thi-  Man  who  knew  our  people  for  his  Mol 
Living,  we  give  him  Fame, 
Living,  we  hail  him  Brother. 
— Th 


A.  Send-Ofl 

By  Wallace  Irwin 

Say.  Teddy,  we  have  joked  about  those  Spectacles 

and  Teeth, 
We  have  joshed  you  on  your  Strenuous  Proclivity; 
Now  a  little  word,  at  parting,  for  the  Heart  that  beats 

beneath 
And  the  Purpose  that  was  true  to  your  activity. 
For  you're  going — tor  you're  going,   and   we 

believe  it's  true; 
Yes.  a  sort  of  lonesome  feeling,  like  an  arrow,  shoots 

us  through — 
By  the  Laws  that  got  the  scrubbing 
And  the  Trusts  that  took  the  clubbing. 
'Twill  be  many  a  cold,  hard  winter  ere  we  see  the  like 

of  you! 

Here's  a  bumper  to  you.    Teddy,  and  so-long  to  you.' 

See  the  Manhood  of  the  Xation  rise  and  throng  to  you. 

Let  the  Predatories  roast  you — 

We,  the  People,  rise  and  toast  you 

In  a  cup  of  Glory,  Teddy — and  so-long  to  you! 

You  were  often  hard  to  follow  in  your  chase  for  Bull 

and   Bear; 
And   your  walks  with  Army  Captains — my,   you 

piked  it  so! 
Say,  we  almost  choked  to  see  you  beard  the  Congress 

in  its  lair 
And  emerge  without  a  bump — and  O  you  liked  it  so! 
You  were  never  dull  or  clammy — you  were  either 

pleased  or  vexed. 
And  we  woke  up  mornings  asking.  "What  will  he  be 

doing  next? 
Will  he  give  the  railroads  Hades, 
Or  express  his  views  on  Ladies 
Or  impale  some  Rabbit  Faker  on  a  pointed  Moral 

Text'" 

Here's  a  bumper  to  you.  Teddy,  and  so-long  to  you! 

Here's  a  banzai  and  a  broadside  and  a  song  to  you — 

By  the  Slaves  that  you  have  fathered 

And  the  Masters  you  have  bothered, 

We.  the  People,  wake  the  welkin — and  so-long  to  you! 

You  have  bred  a  Bunch  of  Language  that  will  live 
beyond  its  day. 
You  have  told  the  Truth  where  Lies  might  be  de- 
fensible ; 

You  have  butted  in  where  angels  would  have  fainted 
dead  away. 
Yet  your  madness  has  been  always  commonsensible. 

You  have  raked  the  old  traditions  of  the  barnacles 
that  clung. 

You  have  whizzed  into  the  Bee  Hive  where  the  Na- 
tion's Honey  hung. 

You  have  spotted  out  the  shirkers 

As  they  fed  among  the  workers; 

And  there's  been  an  awful  buzzing  from  the  Drones — 
when  they  were  stung! 

The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile    :    ::^ 

mi  ...     or  low  wheel*.     The  one   Automobile  at  a 

Price  i::  tl  ,-  ajwaya  ready  t»»  run. 
Stylish,   Simple.    Reliable. 
■'.  Op-r- 
ate 

A  Hill  Climber.  Hie. 
E'  -I  A  ii  t  oniobilc 
Talue     in 

1909  Catalog   FKEE. 

CookJIotorVehifleCo 

1024  N     Broadway 

St.  Lou,,.  Mo. 


Xelly-Spfingfie 
Dneurrtatic 
Tire   ^or 
Automobiks 


MORE 

Kelly- Springfield 
Tires  are  used  than 
any  other  make 


As  soon  as  automobile  owners  find  that    \ 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Pneumatic  is  as  good 
as  the  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Tire,  the  Pneu- 
matic will  lead  as  the  Solid  Tire  always  has  led 

CONSOLIDATED    RUBBER   TIRE    COMPANY 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco 


Look  for  Yourself 
in  this  List 

It  includes  a  few  of  the  people  who  could 
use  the  R-S  Motorcycle  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

In  the  country,  by  the  man  who  wishes  to 
travel  faster  and  farther  than  the  horse  can 
carry  him,  and  at  lower  cost— the  farmer, 
stockman,  physician  or  clergyman. 

In  the  city,  by  business  anil  professional 
men  for  utility  and  recreation  ;  by  the 
office  or  factory  worker  with  a  suburban 
home.    The 

R-S  Motorcycle 

is  needed  by  these  and  by  many 
other  men.  It  costs  nothing  to 
house.  It  cost  but  a  trifling  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  per  mile  to  use. 
Speed  enough  to  win  anywhere, 
and  safety  and  comfort  too.  Ser- 
vice, durability  and  real  worth, 
far  beyond  its  cost. 

Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO., 
401  Water  St..  Reading,  Pa. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


SuRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe  —  the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  SfrESU. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  WARM-HEARTED 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Ct)f 


jfortttne j 
Colony 


is  just   that 


Money  is  a  mighty  factor  in  our  every-day  life  — we 
can't  dodge  thai. 

Rightly  earned,  rightly  saved,  and  rightly  used,  it  is  a 
moral  force  which  makes  for  personal  progress  and 
happiness. 

In  cooperation  with  a  great  and  well-known  business 
CORMUtiM  with  attested  assets  of  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  a  plan  has  been  worked  out 
which  is  of  vast  service  to  every  person  who  has  a 
moderate  salary  or  a  small  business, 

It  is  now  known  everywhere  as  The  Fortune  Colony. 
Tluough  membership  in  this  institution  you  may  organ- 
ize your  life  on  the  financial  side  and  adopt  a  definite 
plan  for  systematic  saving  and  guaranteed  compound 
earnings  which  will  rrsult  in  your  having  a  little  fortune 
—  all  your  own     at  the  end  of  exactly  ten  years. 

The  Fortune  Colony  plan  is  non-speculative  and  sure. 
It  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  helpfulness. 
It  appeals  to  men  and  women  everywhere.  The  mem- 
bership is  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  of  thrift  and  purpose. 

HOW    TO    JOIN 

I  st. -Write  for  the  Colony  book  "How  to 
Build  a  Fortune  in  Ten  Years." 

2d— Note  carelully  the  Invitation  to  Mem- 
bership which  you  will  receive  with  the 
book. 

3d. — File  your  application  for  Membership  as 
soon  as  you  decide  that  you  desire  to  be 
identified  with  the  Colony,  mentioning 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest. 

A    Membership    in    Class    A    will    bring    you 

$1,000;  Claaa  B.  $2,000;  and  Claaa  C    from 

$3,000  to  $10,000. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  out  of  recent  let- 
ters from   Members: 

"  The  Fortune  Colony  idea  appealed  to  me  instantly." 
"  An  ideal  plan  for  systematic  saving,  especially  for 
those,  like  myself,  of  limited  means." 
"  The  longer  I  am  in  the  Colony  the  more  I  see  the 
advantages  and  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  my  Mem- 
bership." 

"  Thr  Fortune  Colony  is  an  admirable  mra.is  not  only 
of   acquiring   wealth    but,    what  is  more  important,  of 
saving  it." 
"  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  The  Fortune  Colony." 

Addre..:    \  % 

QThc  fortune  Colony 

of  thr  fitly  of  HftuTJork 

RiibitO  Wiab'man.  Pirslbcni 
<39  K   1  i"l!  Jlbrnut.  Jlito  Pork  die 


nee  Book  on 
Successful 

Casting 


"  Htddon'i  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Bait  Casting  " 

i 

lll.DDON'S 
owagiac  Bait  Casting  Rod 

■  .pi. 1. 1...  • 


Hi 

,,•1*1.1    laaalaf    raa  1  l..„.l 

lag*!   (rip 

. 

, 

JAMES  HEDDON  &   SONS 
Dept.   11.  Dowafiac.  Mi.  h. 

■aaBiskttann    of    i*'    f.».,...     MWafllal     nfiMiwsj 
••14  »'l  •<-    u»s  waif j, 


ll<r,-s  the  i.  «,;'■<)•• 

Hunt  th,-  I. ton    -oh,  that  s  easy — 

i  so-long 

/<>   . 

— Co!.  -.h6). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

INAUGURATIONS    «u     SIMPLER    i»v^s 

The  inauguration  of  President  Tafl 

writer  in  the  New  York  /  all  other 

inaugurations  of  simpler  days.     The  triumpl 
ress  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York 
City  prefaced  the  tirst  inaugural,  which  took  place 

April  ,?o.  i?8g.     We  read: 

For  several    week 

from  every  one  of   the   tl  irteen   colonics  hi 
crowding  the  city,  filling  up  the  tavern 

houses,  ami  Hiving  the  city  a  lively  and  "ala-like  ap- 
pearance.    The  inauguration   took   pi: 
Hall,  which  stood  on   Wall  Stn 

Broad    Street,    where    tile   Sub  treasury  now   is.      The 

building  originally  erected  in  n 

Cits'   Hall,  and   had  been   n  private 

subscription  for  the  reception  of  Congress.     Wash- 
ington rode  from  his  house,  on   Franklin  Square,   to 
Federal  Hall  at  noon,  in  a  coach   and   four,  ai 
died  by  several  companies  of  infantry  and  a 
cavalry,  some  500  men  in  all. 

After  receiving  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  in  the  Senate  chamber,  the  President  elect. 
accompanied  by  John  Adams,  the  Vice-President, 
■  d  at  once  to  the  second  story  balcony  over- 
looking Broad  Street.  He  was  simply  drest,  writes 
Senator  Maclay,  "in  a  full  suit  of  dark  brown  cloth. 
manufactured  at  Hartford,  with  metal  buttons,  with 
an  eagle  on  them."  The  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
After  he  had  sworn  and  solemnly  kissed  the  Bible  the 
President  stood  with  bowed  head,  while  the  Chancellor 
slept  forward,  raised  his  hand,  and  cried  "Long  live 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States." 
At  which  the  crowd,  the  largest  New  York  had  ever 
known,  that  thronged  the  streets,  and  crowded  the 
windows  and  housetops,  sent  forth  prolonged  cheers. 
which  presently  were  almost  drowned  by  the  ringing 
of  many  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  Wash 
ington,  after  standing  a  moment  looking  out  upon  the 
crowd,  reentered  the  hall,  where  he  delivered  his  in- 
augural add:. 

John    Adams   was   forced    to   play   "second    fiddle" 
at  his  own  inauguration.      As  the  writer  tells  it 

The    ceremony    was    held    in    the   chamber  of   the  I 
House   of   1  a    Independence    Hall, 

Philadelphia.      Tl  1  '.irj:e    and     fj 

crowd  in  atf 

on    the   main    floor.      A   distinguished    array   ol    mem 
ireign     diplomats,     and 

Cabin.  elped   to  make   the  assembla 

notable  one      A    Wa  bington,  who  had  driven  t 

hall  in 

with    [1  I    through    the    lane    that 

for   him.    the    assemblage    rose    to    r 

Prom  that  moment  it  was  evident  tl 

0  was   t«.   '  , 

Ad  ■■'.  ife, 

nt.  the  next  day.     Of  Washington, 

Mi      remei!  to  me  tl 

I  am  fairly 

id    you   fairlj    111        See  which    Ol   Ul  Will  td 

I 

nice  the 

rhe  Preaidi  nt  <  lei  t 
from  the  Capitol  hill  impriliilg 


Ps^  rforrect  Shape    J£ 
IHs!,MraJ.ViJ.FTn^ 

c/n  t/ton,  t3Cac£,  £fuo7i  arid 'PuZ^nT. 


GRAND  FREE  CATALOG  in  Colors.    Send  for  it 

KORRECT     '-too  $/|00 

Korrect  Shape  M   m 

MADE  I  \J» 

Style  603  Tan 


FIT 
KORRECT 


Trade  Mark 
on  Sole 


STYLE 


OUR     GUARANTEE 

I       the   upper  breaks 
through  before  the  first  sole 
is    worn     through,    we    will 
replace    with    a    new    pair. 
All      Burrojaps     leathers 
come  under  this  Guarantee. 

5000  dealers  sell  them.     If  yours  does  not,  we  will 
supply  you.      It's  easy  to  do  so      Send  for  Catalog-. 

BURT  &   PACKARD   CO.,  Maker. 

16  Field  Street  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


What  Kind  of 
Suspenders 
Do  You  Wear? 

The  rigid-back   kind,  that    lug  and   ■train  « ith 

rvrrx    mOV8?      I  I   •».  >  >  on  «[on"t   know  wlutt    rr.tl   mi*. 

ponder comfort  Li     Buj  to*daj  ■  patrol 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

They'll  tit  you  so  easily  and  adjust  thern- 

Belves  bo  comfortably  to  every  mot 

you  won't  1. 

ders  on.    The  sliding  action  of  th< 

in  the  back  is  what  does  it.    This 

ami  take"  removes  all  Btrain 

from   your  shoulders 

trouser  buttons. 

Different  weight*  and  length* 

Maker'*   guarantee   ■ 

Satisfaction,     New 
Pair     or    Money     Bach. 

](  \mir  dealer  cannot    iup- 

plv  von,  we  will,  postpaid, 
upon   receipt  ol   i" " 
ci  nt*..  Coavenii 

.11  h  sun 

Get  then  bo-day 
The  C.  A.  Edgar-ton 
Mfg.  Co. 

714  MtlaHt.NMrlejr.a 
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Scientific 
Coffee  Making 

You  can  be  always  certain  of  having 

rich,  fragrant,  healthful  coffee,  abso- 
lutely free  from  tannic  aciil  and  the 
bitter  element  of  the  berry  if  you  use  a 

Manning- 
Bowman 

••METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

It  embodies  their?>«/(/i"rcoffee-making' 

Firinciple.  The  grounds  are  kept  apart 
rom  the  liquid,  which  means  that  you 
get  all  the  good  of  the  coffee  and  none  of 
the  bad — besides  saving  one-third. 

In  I'm  Style  with  alcohol  burner,  or  in 
Coffee  Pot  Style  for  stove  use.  Over  ioo 
styles  and  sizes — all  of  the  genuine 
Manning-Bowman  Quality— the  best. 
Write  for  booklet  "     C-3    •  " 

Manning,   Bowman    & 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Co. 


Makers  of  the  "Eclipse"  Bread  Mixer. 
jpn  Mixes  bread  in  three  minutes.  j»>>i 


6& 


£b 


Oon't  Throw  it  Awa 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass, copper,  gran  iteware. hot  water  bans 
i-^  etc.  Nosolder.  cementor  rivet.  An>  one 
^  ran  use  them;  tit  anv  surfaceitwomillion 
In  use.  Send  for  sample  i. kg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg  assorted  sizes.  25cDOstpaid  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  Sol  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

cures  Rheumatism  by  taking  the 
uric  acid  thoroughly  out  of  the 
system,  thus  removing  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  gives  com- 
plete relief  without  injury  to 
heart  or  stomach. 
Tartarlithine  rarely  fails 
because  it  supplies  the  blood  with 
the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of 
rheumatism — uric  acid. 


Free  Sample" 


inr  booklet  on 
nf  Rheumatism  i 


McKesson  £tRobbins 

33  fulton  street  new  york 


both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  large  delegation  bi 
cititens,  with  whom  he  proceeded  >>n  fool  to  the 
unfinished  Capitol,     There,  in  i '!  i  ceol  moat  "i 

Idams's   Cabinet,     Vice  President     i; 
members  >'i  Congress,  he  delivered  Ins  inaugural  ad 

ind  was  sworn  inti 
[ustice,  John  Marshall.     President    Adams  was  not 
i  resent,  having  left  the  citj  earl]  on  the  same  morn 
ing,  piqued,  it  is  said  iring  in  victory. 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  a  rece] 
son's  boarding-house,  and  the  evening  to  a  banquet, 
the  firing  of  salutes,  and  mammoth  bon 

Jackson  was  the  1        President  to  take  the  oath  on 
the  centra]  portico  of  the  east   hunt,   when    every 

President  since  his  day  has  b»  ted.      We 

read  further: 
Jackson's  inauguration  differed  from  all  that  had 

none  before  it.      The  city  had  tilled  Up  with  "Jackson 

men"  from  all  parts  of  the  country,    "It  waslikethe 

inundation  of  the  northern  barbarians  upon  Rome," 
wrote  a  contemporary,  "save  that  the  tumultuous 
tide  came  in  from  a  different  point  of  the  compass. 
The  West  and  the  South  seemed  to  have  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  North  and  overwhelmed  it." 
Ten  thousand  people  crowded  about  the  Capitol  steps, 
w  hen  Jackson  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  vociferous  and 
motley  procession,  in  which  the  militia  and  civilians 
were  Strangely  mixt.  The  President  elect  reached 
the  portico  with  difficulty,  took  the  oath  of  office, 
which  Marshall  administered,  and  read  his  address 
in  a  loud  voice  wh.ch  could  not,  however,  be  heard 
ban  fifty  feet  away  because  of  the  tumult. 
Adams,  altho  in  the  city  on  the  advice  of  his  late 
Cabinet,  did  not  attend  the  ceremony,  thus  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  his  father. 

After  finishing  his  address,  Jackson  rode  on  horse- 
back to  the  White  House,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
a  howling  mob  of  partizans  and  office-seekers,    who 
the    executive    mansion,    broke    dishes    and 
ire   in   their  mad   rush   for  refreshments,   and 
stood  with  muddy  boots  on  silk-upholstered  chairs 
and    polished   tables  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new 
a.     They  would  have  carried  Jackson  him- 
his  feet  had  not  a  number  of  men  protected 
him  by  linking  their  arms  together,  thus  forming  a 
barrier  against  the  crowd. 
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WHEN  PLATT  SAVED  THE  DAY  FOK 
ROOSEVELT 

Was  Mr.  Roosevelt  technically  ineligible  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  Governor  of  New  York?  A 
dramatic  and  hitherto  unpublished  incident  of  the 
ex-President's  political  beginnings,  as  told  by  Senator 
Piatt  in  the  first  instalment  of  his  reminiscences, 
appears  to  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

It  seems  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  from 
the  Spanish-American  War,  covered  with  military 
glory,  he  was  almost  immediately  selected  by  Senator 
Piatt  as  a  promising  candidate  for  Governor  of  New- 
York.  His  military  record  at  San  Juan  had  made  him 
a  great  popular  hero,  and  the  "Easy  Boss"  had  it 
figured  that  he  was  the  one  man  to  save  a  very  pre- 
carious situation  in  New  York  State  politics.  But 
there  was  a  bothersome  fly  in  the  ointment,  which 
took  the  combined  skill  of  Choate,  Root,  and  Piatt  to 
obscure.  One  of  Mr.  Piatt's  lieutenants  was  sent  to 
see  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  quote  further  from  The 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (April): 

'  'Would  you  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor?  " 
asked  Quigg  of  Roosevelt. 

"Would  I?"  said  Roosevelt.  "I  would  be  de- 
lighted." 

"Then  count  on  Senator  Piatt's  supporting  you. 
Come  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  see  him,"  said 
Quigg. 

Roosevelt  went  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He 
had  a  long  talk  with  Senator  Piatt,  and  they  buried 
past  differences.  Then,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  State 
convention,  the  friends  of  Governor  Black  threw  a 
bombshell  into  the  Piatt-Roosevelt  camp.  They 
dug  up  an  affidavit  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
the  course  of  his  term  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  which,  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  declared  that  Washington  was  his 
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Important  Data 
Regarding  the 
Food  Value 
of  Milk 

been  prepared  for  us  by  l>r.  J.  Allen  Gilbert, 
rtlarul.  Ore.,  and  we  wish  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  physicians  and  of  other  persons  inter- 
:  :n  the  subject,  particularly  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  feeding  of  infants  and  convalescents. 
€}  Peculiar  properties  of  easy  assimilation,  bone 
muscle  building,  and  vitalizing  force,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  size,  vigor,  and  general  whole- 
soineness  of  the  breed,  recommend  Eiolstein 
milk  as  an  ideal  food.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
Dr.  Gilbert's  accurate  and  interesting  compi- 
lation as  large  circulation  as  possible  free  of 
charge.  We  regard  the  information  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  to  physicians  but 
to  the  families  of  this  country.  Inquiries  for 
the  booklet  will  be  honored  by  return  mail. 
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ilence.     Things  were  in  a  turmoil.     Senator 
>  t    out   a   hurry   call    for   Joseph    H.   Choate, 
Klihu  Koot.  Chaunc. 

ind  other  lawyers 

r    Piatt    tells    in    his   own    words    how    this 
situation  was  bandied.     We  read: 

■   1    a    meeting  of    my  friends  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's friends,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  to  consider 
methods   of   meeting   the   expected    attack   upon    his 
eligibility.      Mr     Root    was   one   of   the 
this  meeting;    so  was  Mr    Roosevelt. 

While  this  meeting  was  being  held  a  committee 
ling  the  Opposition  to  Mr  Roosevelt,  headed 
by  Mr.  Lauterbach,  called  in  my  rooms  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  I  left  the  assemblage  of  my  friends 
ami  went  to  meet  this  committee.  They  had  with 
them  Mr  Roosevelt's  affidavit  of  his  non -n 
in  the  Slate  of  New  Yoik.  which  they  asked  me  to 
read  and  explain  how,  in  the  face  of  such  a  declara- 
tion, it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  plans 
for  his  gubernatorial  nomination.  Lacking  any 
other  expedient,  I  informed  them  that  if  they  were 
possest  of  all  the  facts  they  would  view  the  matter 
tly,  and  that   later  I   hop*  ble  to  ap- 

prize them  of  such  facts. 

I  then  rejoined  my  friends  in  another  room  and 
reported  to  them  what  Mr.  Lauterbach  and  his 
associates  had  presented  for  my  consideration.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  me  aside  and  said, 
with  a  trepidation  I  hail  never  before  and  have  never 
since  seen  him  display,  "I  can  not  remain  in  this  fight; 
I  must  withdraw  from  the  race."  His  desire  to  with- 
draw was  made  apparent  to  every  one  in  the  room. 
The  fatal  effect  of  his  withdrawal  was  to  me  so  man- 
ifest that  I  replied;  "You  must  not  withdraw.  You 
must  trust  to  me  to  solve  this  problem  and  elect 
you  Governor  of  the  State."  In  order  to  emphasize 
my  determination  and  to  restore  his  courage,  I  said. 
with  brutal  frankness,  "  Is  the  hero  of  San  Juan  a 
He  replied,  with  his  customary  vehemence. 
"No,  I  am  not  a  coward." 

We     then     resumed    the    discussion     of   methods   of 
procedure,  and.  at  my  suggestion.   Mr.    Root   went   to 
1  isetts.   where   Mr.  Choate  was  sojourning,   in 

order  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Choate  his  views  in  the 
premises  The  meeting  then  disbanded  and  was  re 
sumed  at  Saratoga  some  days  later,  where  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  was  assembling. 

At    this   second     meeting     there    were    present    Mr. 

Root,  Mr.  Depew,  Frank  Hiscock,  George  W.  Ray, 
myself,  and  others  Mr  Koot  reported  to  me  that 
Mr.  Choate  had  exprest  the  opinion  that  the  case 
was    hopeless,    and    added,    for    himself,    that    he    had 

grave  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  successful 

contention    in    Mr.    Roosevelt's    favor        He    said    that 
Mr.  Choate  exprest   the  further  opinion  that  the  only 
hope  of  success  lay  in  forcing  the  nomination  through 
ention  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
I    asked    him   if  he   had    mentioned    the    matter  to 
■  1  ie,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  not  done 
BO.      I   asked  him  to  refrain  from  doing  so;    told  him 
that    the  plan  to  nominate  Mr    Roosevelt  must  be 
carried  through  at  all  hazards,  and  that  he  must  ap- 
pear before-  the  convention  on  the  following  day  and 

make  the  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomi 
nation 

i  riflemen    then     addict      themselves     to     the 

task  of  formulating  arguments  that  could  be    pre 

sented  to  the  convention  in  support  Of  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
nomination.  Mr.  Ray  probably  adduced  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  upon  which,  on  the  following  day, 

Mr.    Root    made-   In.   Lime,  t    of  Mr, 

il    eligibility       I 
Mr.    Rod    perfi  ingly  well   I 

Apposition  to  the  nomination  ol  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
effei  nialK    quelled ; 

Mr    Root  that  the  Den 
paign   winch   followed,   never  so  mm 

1  'I'ility. 
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"I  Hear 

You 
Perfectly 
NOW!" 


Box  44,  Wkst  N'taCK.  N.  Y 
General  AcorsTic  Co.  I  >e  <-.  31, 190& 

Gentlemen:  — I  have  been  deaf  for  40  >e.er-<  Dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Civil  War  my  ears  became  wri- 
ously  affected  f  rum  t:iin  Bring  and  have  been  growing 

steadily  worse    If  possible  ever  since. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tent  the  AeouHticon;  for  1  had  lost  faith  in 
everything  that  claimed  to  make  me  hear.  Though  I 
could  not  hear  conversation  close  to  my  ear.  I  cicn  now 
hear  it  anywhere  in  the  room  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Some  aids  that  I  hare  tried  help  ■  little,  but  the 
Acousticon  makes  me  hear  just  as  clearb  and  at  the 
same  distance  that  1  heard  before  I  was  afflicted  at  all. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  use  this  letter  in 
any  way  that  you  please.     Gratefully. 

THOS.  H.  HARRINGTON. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Harrington  'who-.-  phi  to 
appears  herewith)  is  th.  same  as  that  ol  thousands 
who  are  now  using  the  Acousticon— to  them  we-  have 
said  as  we  now  say  to  you  : 

"Teal  the  Loonstioon.  and  let  u*  prove  that  it  will 
make  you  hear  eaallj  .  distinctly  and  clearly, 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE" 

If  yon  are  not  convenient  to  one  of  our  many  offices, 
you  can  test  it  at  >our  own  home,  and  if   )  on    do    not 

hear  satisfactorily  the  trial  will  not  oost  you  one  cent 
MO  trial  fee,  no  penalty,  no  e\peii«e  what- 
ever  II  }ou  do  not  hear. 

A  very  light  and    unnoticealde  headband   makes  it 
unnecessary  to    hold    tin-  earpiece,    and    leavi 
hands  perfectly  free-.     Ladies  who  use-  the  Ac  - 
dress  their  hair  so  as  to  make  the  headband  and  car- 
pie  co  invisible. 

The  Acousticon  is  the  original  electrical  hearing 
device,  fully  protected  b>  1  and  you  ran- 

ure  anything  as  efficient  under  another  name. 

Write  for   particulars   of  the    Free    lest,   booklets. 
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SHEAR  WIT 


Correct.  .1  teacher  to  her  class  of 

arithmetii  .  m   •        She  held  up  a  pencil. 

"This  book  is  a  uni  Ami   these 

are  units."      And  she  showed  them  a  ruler,  a  flower 
and    an    apple.     T":  <  iple    and, 

holding  up  the  peel    said    "Now,  children. 


this?"      Silence. 

she    urged.     Little     Bill's 

"Well,      William, 

ma'am,  the  skin  of  a  unit  ' 


:t     is," 
went      up     slowly. 
the     teai  •  <  •       "P 


1'ranic. — The  country  parson  was  condoling  with 
the  bereft  widow. 

"Alas'"  he  contim  tly,      1  can  not   tell 

you  how  pained.    1     <.  that    your  husband 

had     gone     to     heaven        We      •'  friends. 

but   we  shall  never  meet 


The  Three  A.ges. — Report  b\  a  young  English 
school-girl  of  a  lecture  on  "Phases  of  Human  Life — 
Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age"  "In  youth  we  look 
forward  to  the  wicked  things  we  will  do  when  we 
grow  up — this  is  the  state  of  innocence.  In  manhood 
we  do  the  wicked  things  of  which  we  thought  in  our 
youth — this  is  the  prime  of  life.  In  old  age  we  are 
sorry  for  the  wicked  things  we  did  in  manhood  — 
this  is  the  time  of  our  dotage." — Christian  Register. 


Hopeless. — A  friend  was  once  talking  with  a 
crazy  woman,  when  a  stingy  man  passed  by. 

"Do  you  see  that  man'"  said  she,  with  a  cunning 
smile.  "You  could  blow  his  soul  through  a  hum- 
ming-bird's bill,  into  a  mosquito's  eye,  and  the 
mosquito  wouldn't  wink  " — Catholic  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February  26. — Austria  and  Turkey  sign  a  pro- 
tocol settling  the  question  of  compensation  for 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
the  Powers  accept  the  offer  of  France  as  media- 
tor in  the  Austro-Servian  dispute. 

March  4. — Startling  allegations  concerning  the 
diseased  condition  of  some  recent  consignments 
of  American  beef  are  made  in  a  report  by  the 
health-officer  of  the  port  of  London. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  26. — The  North-American  Conservation 
Conference,  in  a  declaration  of  principles  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  recommends  cooperative 
action  by  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

February  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill. 

March  1. — The  Sundry  Civil  Bill  appropriating 
$139,000,000  is  passed. 

March  3. — The  conference  report  on  the  legislative 
bill  increasing  the  President's  salary  by  $25,000 
is  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

March  4. — William  Howard  Taft  is  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  James  School- 
craft Sherman,  Vice-President,  in  the  Senate 
chamber  at  Washington. 

General 

February  27. — Important  reductions  in  transcor - 
tinental  freight  rates  are  announced  in  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  bOf  ONE  "i 


oot  Deposit.    Thai'' 
P,  Dans  Duplicator 


n  a  Dam  ImproTtd  Tip 
Dnplirainr  thai  ideal  asFistant  ■ 
ready  to  <iu..  kly  m  ke   i 

pen-written  and  50  r.  pu 
ilfn  o-igm.i       I 

want  your  money  until  you  a 
lafieJ.  BO  if  interested  jnat  wi 
to  send  it  on  10  Hays'  Trial, 
't  it?  Then  send  la-i  r  In.- 
iBldg,  111  John  Si 
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We  have  added  gy 

FIVE  NEW  COLORS  Qf/{ 

to  our  line  oi 


Extra 
light 
weight 
COTTON 


We  especially  recommend  this  desirable  assortment  of  popular  yet  exclu- 
sive shades  to  our  many  friends  who  have  for  so  many  years  worn  our  famous 
hosiery   and    to   those  who   have  yet   to  try   their  merits.      These   goods   are 
style  3554  F-Gu„  Met.i  Gray  warranted   fast   color,   seamless,   with 

••     3554H   Heliotrope  reinforced  heel  and  toe  and  made  from 

3554  K- Hunter  Green  t  ho  best  selected  long  fibre  cotton. 

"       3554M     Reseda  Green 
3554  R    Ox  Blood 

We  want  your  dealer 
to  supply  you. 

If  you  cannot  obtain 
them   from   him,    send 
your  order  direct  to  us 

and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Price  2jc.  per  pair  or  a 
box  o(  six  paws  ot  any  as- 
sortment lor  #1.50,  trans- 
portation   charges    prepaid 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

Let  us  send  you  free  cir 
beautifully  illustrated  catalo 
and  price  list.    Write  for  it  toda 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,   4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass, 


56  Hardy  Perennials — $5.00 

Here  is  a  hardy  garden  of  56  good,  old-fashioned 
flowers,  in  big,  field  grown  roots,  — will  positively 
flower  this  year, — for  $5.00.  Regularly  catalogued 
at  £7.40.     Order  at  once. 

Setul  fur  mir  bin,  w-prit/e  l'lnn'  Bi>,,k.    Mailed  Free. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Box  an.  Germautown,  I'hlia. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1909  contains  220  pages,  with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies  All  about  Incubators  and  how  to 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  really  an  encyclopedia 
Of  chickendoiii.  You  need  it.  Price  only  15eta. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER,  Box  691, FKEEPOKT.ILL. 


Beautify  Home  Grounds 


With  Hardy  Perennials  or  "Old  Fashioned 
Flowers"  Peonies,  Iris,  Phlox,  Columbines, 
Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Poppits,  Pinks,  Sweet 
Williams,  etc.  Over  1000  varieties  to  select  from. 
Once  planted,  always  planted;  increasing  in 
beauty  from  year  to  year,  with  no  added  cost 
and  but  little  care.  My  catalog  of  Hardy  Per- 
ennials is  a  valuable  book  of  70  pages,  copiously 
illustrated,  giving  full  cultural  instructions  and 
low  prices  for  fine  stock— mailed  free. 

On  a  $50  order  I  will  send  500  Plants 

and  plan  to  produce  a  complete  garden  of  "  Old 
fashioned  flowers"  designed  especially  for  your 
grounds  by  an  expert  landscape  gardener.  Full 
details  given  in  the  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 
LOVETT,  Box  24,  Little  Silver.  New  Jersey 


B 


URPEE'S  Seeds  Grow! 

Burpee  Business  Grows! 


And 
the 


We  shall  be 
pleased  to 

send  The  Silent  Salesman  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade,— if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  the  statement  that  you  value  Quality  in  Seeds.    An  elegant  Book  of  174  pages,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  theBest  Seeds  that  can  be      r«nr»r»nn       n.    ..        _      -      ___ 
Grown.     Do  you   want  a  copy?    If  so  address      BURPIlilli,     "IlllaClClpIll«l 


WATER  PURIFICATION  BY  OZONE 

The  municipal  plant  for  purifying  the  water-supply  of  Lindsay,  Ontario,  described  in 
The  Literary  Digest  of  February  13th,  was  built  by  J.  Howard  Bridge,  whose  patents 
are  owned  by  the  United  Water  Improvement  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Estimates 
furnished  for  large  or  small  installations.     Apply  for  descriptive  literature  to 

UNITED    WATER    I  IMPROVEMENT    CO. 
Pennsylvania  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator-  GKMonroe 


5i§IINVESTMENTSi6 


Patrons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  esteem  our 
first  mortgage  securities  above  all  other  forms  of 
investment.     Please  write  for  our  booklet  "A." 

Established  1883 
E.   J.   LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Forks,    N.  I 
^       ^^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator 
with  Inner  walls,  mode  in  one  piece 
from  mi  breakable  solid  porcelain  an 
inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded, 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It 
never  corrodes — as  metal  lined  re- 
frigerators do,  and  will  not  check  or 
•'craze''  like  tile.  It,  alone,  can  be 
sterilized  and  made  germlcssly  clean 
in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water. 
Every  time  it  is  washed  it  becomes  in 
reality  a  new  refrigerator.  For  these 
reasons  The  Monroe  is  installed  in 
tho  best  flats  and  apartments,  occu- 
pied by  people  who  care  —  and  is 
found  today  in  a  large  majority  of 


tho  very  best  homes  in  the  United 
States,  also  in  our  leading  hospitals 
and  sanitariums.  The  health  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the 
Monroe  Refrigerator.  Nothing  any- 
thing like  The  Monroe  or  anywhere 
bo  good  can  be  bought  in  any  store. 
It  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  get  a 
good  refrigerator  in  The  Monroe  for 
the  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for 
a  cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn 
all  about  this  wonderful  refrigerator. 
why  it  is  so  much  better  and  how  it 
is  sold  on  60  Days'  Free  Trial,  ask 
for  our  handsome,  fully  illustrutcd 
catalogue— today. 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station   8.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OONSOLIDAI  ED  PORTBAJ  I 
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i nrior  i  iii-  bending 


7  .1  eenl-s   per  line 


LKAKN  to  Write  Advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  rn  F2f>  to  $110  per  week. 

Bend  for  FBEE  prospectus   Page-1 
Dept.  SI  90  Wabash  Are..  Chicago. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters     Hammond,  Franklin,   $1000; 
Bemlngl  mith  Premier,    IIS  00; 

Oliver,   I  intee.    Harlem 

Typewriter  Excb  .Bm.81,217  W.12Bth  St-N.Y. 

Ri  built  lteming- 

tnna.  Underwoods.  Olivers;    all  make*   *1~  to 

ped   alios  Ing  trial.    Consolidated 

■.  r  I ' i . ■  1 1  .'JlaU'way     Kxt'd '.>.>  Year*. 


AUTOMOBILES 


w  v.  w  \N  l    1  nii.  AUTOMOBIIJ  9 
The  demand  is  -•>  llveU  that  ire  are  open 
■  all)  hii>  make  of  oat  and  an) 
horsepowi  i      mm, ill   cars       \\ 

i   to  sell?    We  I'.iy  spot  oaah  the 
the  oar  is  delivered  to  and  accepted 
v    iii  i rom  a  hose  demand  from  the 
Iioiio-  market,  we  want   used  aotoa  for  ex- 
portal  i.  ii  tdj  io  paj  out      Deal 
with    .i    responsible    house.      References: 
Bradstreet's  or  Metropolitan   Bank, 
New  York;   National  Newark  Banking  Co., 
Newark,    N    .1    ;    Foreman    Bros.    Banking 
Co.,    Chicago,    111.      Write,    telegraph    or 
i.l. ill 
rtMES  sou  via   AirnMcir.il  E  i  OMF  tin 
Largest  dealers  in  the  World  In  New  and 
Used  Amoiuoi.il..-.    C.ir  salesrooms.   215-217 
West     l-th    Sm 

• 
■lllll   lil  EKYQUEM  !  1       • 

Ing  Ping.  Thousands  in  use  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  England.  Pi  eh,  post- 
paid. Circular  free    MOD  rGOMl 

60  Ann  Si  root      Now  York  City, 
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LITERARY    ASSISTANCE 


KIY    a    Minneapolis   Lot    110  oaah,   IS 
monthly.   Surrounded  by  good  homes    Will 
advances    1-t  year.  AbsoTuteij  safe  invest- 
ment   Particulars  free.  Nichols  Frissell  Co. 
■  mm) in,  Minn. 

FOR   BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL   PEOPLE 


V  INUSCRIPT8  typewritten  l>: 
lublianing 


jpert  with 
Ell  ra 


seven  years  publlantng  experience  Kxtra 
oarbon  oopy  trie.  Intelligent  work  at  low- 
est rati-    II    A  Stern. 52  E   -'.'thSt  .  N  Y  Cit> 


I  (i  111  KM  IT*  N  k.8  \  H  K I  I  i 
work  inii-t  come  before  editors  in  an  orig- 
inal an, l  Impressive  manner  This  Is  done 
iir  ".  oopi  of  which,  with  particulars 
of  •■  I  to-  Onlj  Mi  ilii.il."  will  be  mailed  for 
ii     two-oent     stamp    bj     THE    TOPICAL 

(--!-  1  \M  I  :  LKCTCRE8,  ESSAYS, 
CI. I'M  PAPERS  DEBATES;  materials 
prompt!)  gathered;  scholarly  research;  sue- 
oesaful  CRITICISM,  REVISION,  DI8- 
P0SAL  of  MSS.  I  ii  k  Av  1111111-'  \i.is,  y 
(.t  Si  w  Y. ikk .  7;i  Easl  121st  St  .  New  Ifork. 
ORIGINAL  POEMS  \N  \N  111',  with  or 
without    music,     for  new  song   book.      Also 

Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Ki-\    M     I.    PRIC1      _    _    Newport.  N.  Y. 
\SS1>I  VNCE  given  in    reports,  debates, 
toasts,    addresses   for  occasions,   oration-. 

lectures,  -i ches,  club  programs.  Dept.  I. 

Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  In. liana 
AUTHORS'  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED  in 
every  branch  of  literature  for  publication 
in  Look  form  COCHRANE  ITIil.lSU  lN(i 
Co  .  361  Tribune  Bldg.,  Now  Y..,i    I 
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Kennel  Directory 


Kale  for  .id  \  ort  l-i  ino  n  I  -  imiler  (Ills  lurolin. 


■nl«  per  line 


WHOLE  KENNEL!,';',1 

u  ll:l    II  Wit  FOX  TERBI1  R9 
rVnrffras  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bio. 

PI    ftiWK,   l\  l  .   \  \. 


\  1 1  oil.i  lo  Puppies  f.    in  register 

I  in  •  heads  and  bom-. 
"^^  ill  be  grand  dogs  when  matured.    Geo. 

BB.N    Y 

IIRI  DAI  I  »    bred    in  the   purple     i-,>r 
companion,  get 
an  Airedale     Best  blood  in  Amerioa. 

Sit'io  (1)   ■SBSSSCS   k.-nn.-U.  Mnnrt«f>n,  Pa. 


COLLIE    IM  PS,    full    pedigrt  i 
Yorktown    Style    dam,    Qeraghtys    Vanity) 

!      V.  i,      '•  I    ■    •!,    .1.    -     HO  U 

E  LEW 

«  nil  l  l  ».    beautiful    sable    and    white 
m  ties    house  broken,  one  115,  one  I 
BS      \Wi  te  spayed  female  >!"•.     Pups  per- 
fecth  in  irked  $10  and  I15each. 
W     \\     hi   I  I'  Bon  I 

Tim  (•rants  l. litem.  Collie  Pupa | 
nired  by  imported  Oraigmore  Curate  Dams, 
Springfield  Defender  and  Craigmore  Crafts- 
man, si').  Grown  females  •16,  --■'  sliui^ 
BROOK  hl;\l,  Route  2,  Roanoke.  V... 
POB  BALK.  High-clam  Scotch  Collies, 
ible. 
I      It     \l  AKSH  W.I.. 

Bioux  City,  towa 


DOGS  DOGS  DOGS 

The  Kennel  Review 

An      Illustrated     Monthly    Devoted 

Exclusively  to  Dogs 
Hamplr  Copy  K  rr e         -       Subscription  f  1  p»r  yrar 
We  lire  now  rutin 

intereal  u.  gun  d,.«  mrn.  vis.,  "WaiCB  ABB TBB BEST, 
Chalks    ob     Llewkilins"     by    I 

''(•KKAT  KNOI.UH  SKTTKH  SlHKs.    Pa-I    .\l>    1'KIsVM" 

by  H.  s.   Bevaa,    "Does  1    Hive  Suot   Ovbb,"  by 
Jesse  Sherwood. 

And  "Early  Field  Trials"  by  D.  Waters 

We    devote    more    ipnee    to   Collies  than   any  dor 

Bsper    In    IsiitI™.   II  you    nam    lo   n  arh   Wsst.  rn 
oa;  Huyers  adi.rll...   In    I  II I     kl  SMI     II  Ml  Ml 
The    hen  advertlilnt  m.  ilium  and  tbe  Oldeit  lioK 
Hagaitne  published    west  of  the  Mississippi  Ural. 
IIIIISISS 

C.  W.  BUTTLES 

•»lhand  Jackson  Ue.,     UltAg  CUT,  MISSOURI 

llllMililliilMls     FnxhoundH.  Imported 

Norwegian  Bearhounds,  In^li  Wolfhounds, 

Deerhounds.       tllustrjted    catalog    l-cent 

B  iokwood  Kennels,  Lexingl Ky. 


•Ml  nil.  11.  EDITION  "  of  P  m;i  OATa 
LOG  FKI  I —  Issued  in  ceh-bnition  of  the 
Quarter-Centennial  of  Pane  Fences  Tells 
why  over  BOOsOOO  farmerB  boy  Page  I 
made  of  High-Oarbon.  Open-Henrth,  SprinK 
Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the  most  eco- 
Domioal  fence  on  the  market.  Send  to-day 
for    l-'ree    ".Inhilee   Catalog" 

PAfiK  \VU\  KN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

i:  x  n-/^ ApniAy.  Mich. 

VIRGINIA  OODN1]  BY  GOBI  I)  II  \Ms. 
one  year   old     x  to    II    lbs.)    25e.    per   lb, 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
PPRCBLLVILLE. VIRGINIA. 

BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 

Kill'  voir  hooks  CLEAN— Ayyad'a 
Adjustable  Book  Covers  one  pieee).  Paper 
B5c  Do/,    ci, ah  ILOO   Doe.    lor  all   12  mo. 

i    Stationery   Stores  or   mailed  on 
H.  A.  AY  YAH. 


receipt  of  price. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Assents  Wanted 

W]     HAVE  H"J  TABARD   INN   LIBRARY 

HOOKS,  near!]  nil  in  tirst-ela.,*  oondition, 
to  Hell  nt.  h  bargain.     Mostly  new   novels 

Seuil     for     list. 

JOSEPH   H     BRAN  I. 
LI  0ABY1LLE,  OHIO. 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 

i   VOl'Ii  IDEAS.    JS.raioff. 
on.-    invention.      Hook    "How  to  Obtain   a 
Patent"  and    "What  to  Invent"  sent  free 

Sen. I    ronsrli  sketch  for    free    report    as    to 

patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sals 
at  our  ,  ibliehed  hi  >• 

Chan.ileei  Uhandlee,  Patent  Attys. 
1013  F.  St  .  Washington.  1).  C. 


NTS  8EOI  KrU  or  fee  returned. 
Send  aketeh  for  tree  report  as  to  patent- 
ahilitv.  QUTDB  HonK  and  WHAT  TO 
INYKNT.  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLIOl 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  O6.000  lor 
others.  Patents  setiuisad  by  us  advert iaed 
free  in  World's  Progress:  aamnle  fres. 
Evans  Wilkena  A  Co..  S49  "F."  Waahinfcton. 

PATENT8      1  HAT      I'.W        PROT1  01 

Your   Idea  '      '.'Hooks    free:       "Fort 
Patents     What    and     How    to    Invent";    81- 
page    Guide    Book       r  re.-   search    of    the 
In.  nt!   records.      E.  E.  VKoomaN, 

1106  F  St  . Washington.  DC. 

PATENTS    that     I'l.ulhi'l     Our    three 
hooks  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps      R    S.  *  A.  B.   LAO]  i 
Booms  I"  to  28  Pacific    Bldg.. 
Waahiner  ....  H   1^9 

MASON,  I  I  N»  ICK    A  LAV\  i.l  Nl 
em  Lawyers.  Washington,   1>.  0„    I 
Established 47  years.  Beet  referenoes.  Terms 
moderate  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Becare- 
fnl  in  selecting  an  attorney.    Writ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  t'i.o>.   BUSINESS 
Let  as  start  you  in  tht eotli  u  business. 

No  Capital   needed:   liiK    field.      We  teaeli  Be- 

illectlng  mono;.  ;  refer  bm 
you.     Write  to  ia.    for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.    American  Collection  SkbtioX, 
56  State. Detroit.   Mirhifan. 

LIFE    INSORANOE     POLICIES    POR- 
CH ASl.D.    l  paj  more  than  the  O  n 
Circulars  free.     Win.  L.   Rhodes.   Life   In-. 
Lawyer.  1129 Williamson  Bldg.. Cleveland. O. 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Speeial  Two  8  in.  i  10  in,  enlargements  for 
76o  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
Ing  and  Enlarging  Begular  price  li-i  j> 
stamp.  BOBT.  L.   JOHNS  I  i  IN, 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

ARCHITECTURE 


Real  Estate  Mortgagee  netting  1 

represent     tile     safest      i  tl  vest  inent  s     today. 

They  improve  with  age  and  are  not  affected 
bj  trusts  or  panica  t  ibtalnable  fron 
upwards    Get  posted    Write  for  frei 

address     "BONDS    AND     MORI 
OAOKs."  86  Jackson   Blvd.,    Ch.. 
tells  all  nti.. ut  tie  in. 


FOR    MEN 


St  ill  well  Hunualow  Hook  1909  Edition. 
56  Cta  Ohoice  loW-COSl  homes  Beautiful 
bungalows  large  practical  plans,  descrip- 
tions, estimates.  {750  to  S3000.  E.  W.  STILL- 
WELL  A  CO.,  Dept.  6,   Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


POST  C4RDS 


POST  0ABDS  from  your  own   photos  of 

home.  pets,    local  or  travel   seines,  l.'sl    for 

nl  I  .is   for  valuable  samples  and 

1  .  is  with  prii 

DO.,     Dept.    LD. 


iialde    samples   and 

M   I  I  OLE  CABD 

Boston,  Mi 


FOR  SALE       INYALO  WU.K  PROPERTY 
FOR  SPORT8M1  N 
O.ean    Side    Eastern    Shore.    Y'a 
reached    from    North    and    South     I 'n.  \- 
celled  on  Atlantic   Coast    for   combination 
following  sport~.    Fishing,   gunning,   surf 
bath  ins.-,  all  kinds  boating,  be)  birds,  ducks. 
aeese,  brant,  ouail,  rabbits,  antomobil  ing, 
driving,  etc.    Excellent  Building.     I 
lights,  not,   cold,  salt  water.      Reiei 
cupanoy.    Send  for  full  particulars.    Anents 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  "BIG  FINE" 

npHE  verdict  acquitting  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
*■  and  setting  aside  the  famous  $29,240,000  fine  is  classed  by 
one  Republican  editor  with  the  acquittal  of  Mover,  Haywood,  and 
Pettibone  as  "demonstrating  that  an  American  court  will  not  con- 
vict a  defendant  merely  because  he  is  an 'undesirable  citizen.'" 
At  best,  adds  the  same  writer,  whose  comment  is  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  fine  was  a  case  of 
vicarious  justice — the  punishment  of  Standard  Oil  for  other  obelises 
than  those  before  the  court,  and  "our  system  does  not  recognize 
any  'unwritten  law'  against  corporations."  What  strikes  The 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  of  the  same  city  as  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant in  thecase  is  "the  absolute  calmness  with  which  the  public 
receives  news  of  the  acquittal."  This,  it  thinks,  "betokens  a  new 
attitude  of  the  public  mind,"  and  indicates  that  "the  excitements, 
the  explosions,  the  vast  agitations  of  the  past  few  years  the  people 
are  preparing  to  put  away  like  a  closed  bock."  The  final  defeat 
of  the  Government  in  this  case  will  be  unfortunate,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "if  it  discourage-^  either  the  Ad- 
ministration or  the  people  in  the  determination  to  force  the  trusts 
to  conform  to  the  law  and  follow  honest  practises."  At  the  same 
time  it  refuses  to  believe  that  any  such  result  is  to  be  expected.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  imposition  of  this  fine  by  Judge  Landis  two 
years  ago  "increased  enormously  the  popularity  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration."  and  it  adds  that  "if  Judge  Landis  leaned  too  far 
one  way,  Judge  Anderson  has  leaned  too  far  the  other." 

The  collapse  of  this  case,  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"will  cause  general  disappointment  "  ;  but  it  adds  that  "the  fight 
against  rebating  will  prevail."  What  the  verdict  means,  it  adds, 
is  merely  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  prove  its  charge.  The 
decision  therefore  involves  the  validity  of  no  Federal  law,  and 
raises  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  restrain  great 
corporations.  The  World,  however,  deplores  what  it  regards  as 
signs  of  reaction  following  upon  the  heels  of  recent  violence.  We 
read  : 

"  Nobody  now  seems  to  care  whether  further  suits  are  brought 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not.  The  announcement 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  probably  discontinue  pro- 
ceedings in  more  than  half  the  corporation  cases  pending  is  re- 
ceived with  indifference.  Roosevelt  violence  has  brought  on  the 
inevitable  corporation  reaction.  The  administration  of  the  law 
has  been  discredited  by  demagogy  and  incapacity  and  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  support  of  future  prose- 
cutions. From  the  standpoint  of  Wall  Street  and  the  predatory 
corporations  the  Roosevelt-Bonaparte  procedure  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  is  the  best  thing  that  couid  have  occurred 

"Violence  is  always  followed  by  reaction.     The  law  of  gravita- 


tion is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  pendulum  will  swing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  whether  from  demagogy  or  from  hide- 
bound conservatism.  There  is  grave  danger  now  that  in  this  re- 
action against  the  Roosevelt  excesses  the  good  will  be  swept  away 
along  with  the  bad,  leaving  corporation  abuses,  corporation  cor- 
ruption, and  corporation  privilege  as  strongly  entrenched  as  they 
were  after  the  final  overthrow  ol  free  silver  and  fiat  money  in  1896.'' 

The  salient  points  of  Judge  Anderson's  charge  to  the  jui 
contained  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  defendant  is  charged  here  by  indictment;  this  is  a  criminal 
offense.  The  defendant  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven 
to  be  guilty  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt;  and  before  thi 
would  be  justified  in  returning  a  verdict  upon  a  single  one  of  1 1  n ■  •-. < 
counts,  it  would  have  to  be  satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
to  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as  to  overcome  this  presumption  of 
innocence  which  surrounds  this  defendant.  It  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  there  was  a  definitely 
tixt  18-cent  rate.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  upon  this  same 
evidence,  after  having  considered  it  in  all  its  relations,  after  the 
evidence  which  was  given,  that  they  can  not  say  that  these  two 
papers  (the  railroad  tariff  sheet  No.  24  and  the  Illinois  classifica- 
tion) really  fix  any  18-cent  rate 

"When  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  lays  down  the  law  I 
am  compelled  to  follow  it,  as  are  you  as  jurors.  We  are  bound  by 
our  oaths  to  obey  the  law,  and  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  tixt  the  law 
in  this  specific  case  all  that  remains  for  the  judge  and  jury  to  do 
is  to  follow  that  law. 

"  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  indicted,  and  the  Govern- 
ment avers  in  its  indictment  that  a  rate  of  18  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  shipments  of  oil  was  a  fixt  standard  and  that,  regardless  of  this. 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  gave  the  defendant  concessions  al- 
lowing the  Oil  Company  to  ship  oil  over  its  road  at  a  rate  of  0 
cents. 

"The  Government  has  failed  to  prove  its  charge.  The  Govern- 
ment relied  on  tariff  24  and  the  Illinois  classification  to  establisl 
the  rate  in  this  trial  as  it  did  in  the  previous  trial. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
and,  therefore,  before  a  jury  can  find  the  defendant  guilty  it  must 
be  satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  there  was  a  definitely 
fixt  rate  of  18  cents.  The  court  can  not  say  that  these  two  instru- 
ments prove  the  existence  of  a  standard,  in  this  case  meaning  18 
cents.  Consequently  it  is  your  duty  as  well  as  mine  to  dispos 
this  case." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  which  is  rumored  to  be  a  Standard 
Oil  paper,  sets  down  chronologically  the  chief  facts  in  this  re- 
markable case  : 

"Altho  the  prosecution  of  the  company  had  its  inception  as  far 
back  as  the  summer  of  1903,  when  ten  indictments  were  returned 
against  it  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  charging  the  acceptance  of  con- 
cessions from  railroad  companies  on  shipments  of  oil  from  Whiting, 
Ind.,  it  was  not  until  March,  1907,  almost  exactly  two  years  ago,  that 
the  trial  was  begun  before  Judge  Landis  and  resulted  in  a  verdict 
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of  guilty  at  ti  :\  weeks,  and  it  was  not  until  August, 

1907,  tli.it  the  1  ..it.  was  imposed  on  the 

-  about  the  time  that  the  President  <>!  the 
I  ni;<  g  so  flippantly  about  'malefactoi  sol  greal 

wealth':  he  welcomed  the  judgment  and  the  fine  as  a  blow  at  such 
'mah  ■  market  on  the  first  market-day  following 

the  in  of  the  fine  went  violently  'to  pieces  '  and  it  continued 

to  decline  until  its  culmination  in  the  so-called  '  Roosevelt  panic  ' ; 
the  case  went  upon  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  ot 
App<  and  that  tribunal  reversed  Judge  Landis;  fol- 

lowing that  reversal  the  then  President  of  the  United  States  was 
prompt  in  u i vin^  out  a  statement  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 
"There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the  guilt  of   the  defendants  ' 

this  indirectly  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  Judges  ( irosscup,  Baker, 
and  Seaman.  Coincidently,  the  president  ot  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  made  this  public  statement  : 

"'The  American  public  not  only  believes  in  lair  play  in  the  ab- 
stract but  with  all  the  tacts  before  it  it  has  the  capacity  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  defendant,  rich  or  poor,  has  received  a  'square 
deal.'  The  company  asserts  that  it  is  not  even  technically  guilty 
and  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  prosecuted  because  of  the 
claimed  failure  of  a  railroad  company-  which  has  neither  been  in- 
dicted nor  prosecuted — to  rile  its  tariff  and  that  the  prosecution  of 
this  defendant  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  is  a  prostitu- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  high  purpose  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

"Strenuous  efforts  by  the  President,  through  his  Attorney-Oen- 
eral,  to  get  thecase  beforethe  United  States  Supreme  Court  ended 
in  a  Mat  failure.  The  only  course  left  for  the  Government  then 
was  a  new  trial.  It  was  begun  before  Judge  Anderson,  of  the 
Federal  Court  at  Chicago,  on  February  23  of  this  year  and  was 
ended  on  March  10,  the  judge  remarking  to  the  jury  at  the  close  of 
his  charge  :  'If  the  jury  returns  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  am  frank  to 
state  that  I  would  not  allow  it  to  stand,  but  on  the  other  hand 
would  set  it  aside  instantly.'  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  'not 
guilty." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American  claims 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  appeal  in  this  case. 
The  same  dispatch  quotes  a  Government  law  officer  as  saying  : 

"A  four-horse  rebate  team  can  be  driven  through  the  Elkins  law 
as  it  stands  now,  after  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  and  that  of  Judge  Anderson  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  at 


#* 


Mai  aulej  in  the  New  V»rk  n 

Chicago,     Anatton  tldnot  protect  a  client  from  a  charge 

ot  rebating,  it  1  mil.  would  not  be  worthy 

of  his  hire." 

Says  the  New  Yoik  Journal < 

"We  deem    it    unloi  tunate    that   the    Supreme   Court   declined   to 


pass  upon  the  questions  involved  when  the  case  was  brought  before 
it.  and  there  ought  to  be  some  wax  of  bringing  these  to  a  final  ad- 
judication by  the  tribunal  ot  last  resort.  It  is  important,  if  there 
are  to  be  prosecutions  tor  granting  or  receiving  unlawful  rates,  to 
know  what  constitutes  'each  offense,1  and  this  case  has  not 
settled  it. 

"The  Hepburn#Act  of  1906,  in  amending  the  Klkins  Act  of  1903, 
inserted   the   word   'knowingly  '  before  the   words  'offer,  grant  or 


A    PREMATURE   APRIL   POOL. 

—  Carter  in  t tie  New  York  American. 

give,  or  solicit,  accept  or  receive.'  etc..  which  may  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  knowledge  and  intent  for  cases  arising  under  the  law  as  it 
now  is,  but  in  our  estimation  that  particular  change  greatly  weakens 
the  law  against  the  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove  knowledge  and  intent.  It  is  usually  to  be  inferred 
from  acts  and  circumstances  and  to  be  presumed  where  acts  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  distinct  provisions  of  law." 

The  termination  of  thecase.  remarks  the  Washington  Post  ( I nd.), 
"is  a  triumph  for  law  and  order,  more  than  it  is  a  victory  for  the 
trusts."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  fortunate  that  even  the  most  unpopular  defendant  may  be 
assured  of  receiving  justice,  and  that  no  judgment  contrary  to  the 
i.ii  is  and  the  law  can  stand,  however  enthusiastically  the  crowd 
ma)  applaud  it.  The  judges  who  stand  up  against  public  clamor 
and  do  their  duty  toward  rich  and  poor  alike  are  deserving  of  high 
praise. 

"In  these  days  courage  is  required  to  do  justice,  when  cases 
,ue  tried  by  the  crowd,  with  prejudice  and  exaggeration  for  evi- 
dence. The  ending  of  the  Standard  Oil  case  ought  to  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  judges  who  may  have  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  cries  ot  the  mob  and  too  little  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science." 

In  no  sense.  sa\s  the    New   York    Times  (Ind.).  is  the  verdi 
license  to  malefactors  of  great  wealth,  or  of  little  wealth."      Re- 
turning to  the  New    York  Evening  Post's  comment   on  the  quiet 
with  which  the  verdict  is  received  we  read  : 

"  It  is  not  that  the  material  lor  sensation  and  OUtCrj  is  lacking  ; 
it  is  only  the  motive  that  seems  now  to  be  wanting.  In  this  (lis. 
missal  ol    the  famous  prosecution   Oi    the   Standard  Oil    Company. 

so  indifferently  noted  by  newspapers  and  their  readers,  then-  is  .\u 

abundance  ol  good  shrieking  matter,  if  powerful  politicians  could 

see  their  advantage  in  making  the  welkin  ring  with  it.  Merely 
consider  the  possibilities.    Suppose  a  Democratic  President  had 

been  elected:  suppose  that  he  had  chosen  an  Attornev  -<  .eneral 
known  lor  his  long  service  ol  Corporations  :  and  that  w  ithin  a  w  eek 
at! ci  the  new  Administration  came  into  power,  the  most  offensive 
Corporation  in  the  land  had  come  out  ol  .1  Federal  court  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health  would  not  the  Republicans  have  been  calling 
upon  the  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  and  crack  theii  cheeks  in  order 
faintlj  to  express  the  Outrage  \  ll  another  man  \\.u\  seen  his  way 
to  popularity  and  unbounded  power  bv  the  eas\  method  of  slaying 
the  Standard  Oil  with    his   mouth,  would  not  the  old  cries   and  in- 

sinuati  ins  be  filling  the  land  to-day?     rheclamor  would,  it  is  true, 

be  Utterl)   baseless.  " 
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"THE   WILDERNESS    HUNTER." 

The  central  picture  shows  one  aitist  >  conception  of  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  willlook  at  the  end  of  his  hunting-trip.  On  either  side  are  shown  portion-,  oi 
the  outfit  which  has  been  shipped  from  England  to  meet  him  at  Mombassa.  In  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  dining-tent,'while  that  on  the  right, equipped 
with  a  fly.  will  be  his  sleeping-quarte  • 


PROHIBITION'S   ADVANCE   IN    1908 

IT  is  remarkable  that  with  all  his  passion  for  reform,  says  one 
reviewer  of  his  Administration.  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  no  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  one  reform  that  made  greater  progress 
and  affected  many  homes  more  vitally  than  any  other  during  his 
term— the  abolition  of  the  saloon.     The  new  President  is  sajd  to  be 

a  total  abstainer,  and 
many  are  wondering  if 
lie  will  lend  his  influ- 
ence to  this  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  political 
movement  that  is  sweep- 
ing State  after  State. 
While  the  various  skir- 
mishes  ,n\d  pitched  bat- 
tles of  this  fight  have 
been  treated  from  time 
to  time  in  these  pages, 
it  is  interesting  to  look 
back  over  the  entire 
year  recently  closed. 
and  view  the  total  ad- 
vance. Such  a  review 
;s  given  by  The  Union 
Signal  (Chicago,  March 
4),  the  national  organ 
of  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 
We  read  : 


L 


NO  ACTION 
TAKEN  YETli 
u/ErBY 

COUNTY  OPTI0N_ 


THE   SALOON  COMPLEXION     OF    INDIANA 

Showing  the  attitude  of  the  counties  toward 

prohibition. 


"Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  on 
the  status  of  prohibition 
in  The  Union  Signal  of  January  25,  1908,  three  great  States, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  5,940,000,  have  enacted  State-wide  prohibition  laws.  The 
voters  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  exprest  their  desire  for  prohibition 
in  the  primaries  of  last  fall.  The  question  is  still  pending  in  the 
Arkansas  legislature.  The  Texas  Senate  defeated  a  prohibition 
submission  bill,  but  the  temperance  forces  are  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged. The  coming  of  prohibition  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
The  same  is  true  in  West  Virginia,  where,  as  in  Texas,  a  submis- 
sion bill  passed  the  Lower  House  and  had  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  failed  of  the  required  two-thirds. 

"  Prohibition  measures  of  one  form  or  another  are  pending  in  the 


legislatures  of  six  States — Arkansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
South  Carolina.  Utah.  Ten  legislatures  are  considering  local- 
option  bills — Michigan.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

"Ohio  and  Indiana  have  passed  county  option  measures  during 
the  year,  and  saloons  have  been  voted  out  in  both  these  States 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  unanimity.  The  spring  of  1908  saw 
j, 600  saloons  swept  from  Illinois  under  the  township  option  act  of 
1907.  Thus  the  States  of  the  old 'Northwest  Territory'  are  re- 
deeming themselves,  little  by  little.  Idaho  has  just  passed  a 
county  option  law,  and  Arizona  has  made  its  law  effective  by  elimi- 
nating the  obnoxious  two-thirds  majority  requirement. 

"  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  make  a  strong  fight  for  prohibi- 
tion Statehood.  At  least  fifteen  other  States  hope  for  prohibition 
in  the  near  future — Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

"  One  feature  of  the  struggle  that  is  quite  as  hopeful  as  the  legis- 
lative activity,  is  the  evident  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  possi- 
bility of  dealing  some  blows  at  the  traffic  with  the  laws  they  already 
have.  Michigan  has  discovered  the  value  of  its  county  option 
law.  Pennsylvania  is  making  use  of  the  judicial  decision  in  re- 
fusing licenses.     California  towns  and  counties  pass  prohibition 


under  .license:  law 

has  much  no-license  territorv 


From  "The  Union  Signal,"  Evnnaton. 

A    PROHIBITION    MAI'    of  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

ordinances.  Similar  possibilities  in  law  enforcement  might  be 
named  in  almost  every  State.  These  are  temporary  expedients, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  tremendously  significant :  they  mean  that 
the  saloon  is  going,  and  the  brewery  and  the  distillery  likewise. 
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HwTh  A  Koine.  Wruhlneton,  n.  C 

FIRST    SESSION    OF   THE    NEW   CABINET. 

1  r.  hi  left  to  1 1 14 ) it  around  the  table— President  Taft ,  Franklin  Mac Veagh, George W  Wickersham,  George  Von  I.  Meyer,  fames  Wilson,  Charles  Nagel. 
Frank  II.  Hitchcock,  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Philander  C.Knox.     It  is  likely  to  be  known  as  '•The  Traveling   Cabinet."  according 
to  .i  Washington  'lis;  ati  h,  since  the  President  believes  in  first-hand  information  :ind  frequent  tours  of  inspei  tion  Or  the  heads  of  the  departments. 


and  that  no  tactics  of  ultra-conservative  legislators  can  delay  their 
departure  for  long. 

"The  beginning  of  arousement  on  the  part  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  William  E.  Johnson  as 
prohibition  on  all  Indian  reservations, 
and  by  the  passage  ol  the  Knox  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce  in  intoxicants,  which,  while  insufficient,  may  at  least  be 
considered  an  entering  wedge." 


PICKING  FLAWS  IN  THE  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 

So  unrelieved  was  the  honied  amiability  of  the  newspaper 
comment  which  greeted  the  advent  of  the  new  Administration 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  opposition  press  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten its  i unction  of  criticism.  We  have  searched  the  editorial 
oi  Democratic  papers  almost  in  vain  for  any  fault-finding 
with  I'm  sidenl  Tafl  and  the  program  he  outlines  in  his  inaugural 
address.     '1  he  New   Orleans  Picayune,  it  is  true,  discovers  that 


' :  I 
in  Mr    i  'harles  I*     I 


address  to  be  *  more  of  a  stump  speech  than  anything  else"  and 

advises  the  Southern  people  to  restrain  their  enthusiasm  until  they 
see  what  the  new  President  "is  going  to  do  with  the  Roosevelt 
policy  of  attacking  the  South."  But  only  in  the  Socialist  and 
Labor  press  do  we  find  vigorous  and  specific  protest  against  any 

clause  in  President  Taft's  manifesto  to  the  people.  Thus  the  New 
York  Call  (Socialist)  complains  that  the  inaugural  contains  little 
cheer  for  organized  labor,  but  more  than  a  crumb  of  comfort  for 
capital.  After  pointing  to  the  indications  pf  "afresh  and  vigor- 
ous crop  of  wage  reductions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  "  and 
predicting  "a  well  executed,  cunningly  directed,  and  tremendously 
powerful  campaign  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  organized  labor." 
The  Call  goes  on  to  sa\  : 

"There  is  every  reason  for  the  capitalist  class  to  rejoice  and  feel 
exceedingly  glad  at  the  prospect  which  stretches  before  them. 

"The  address  itself,  both  in  its  chief  subjects  and  Mr.  Tab's 
treatment  of  them,  is  as  a  voice  from  the  tomb.  It  is  redolent  ot 
the  dear  dead  past.  It  is  musty  with  the  phrases  of  a  generation 
long  gathered  to  its  fathers.  It  is  utterly  lacking  in  spontaneity, 
freshness,  and  vigor.  Its  dignity  is  so  assumed  and  conscious  as 
to  be  amusing:  its  conservatism  so  palpably  projected  for  effect  as 
to  be  pallid  and  colorless.  In  these  respects  it  is  an  ideal  docu- 
ment for  the  capitalist  class  and  the  timid  bourgeoisie— those  who 
are  suing  SO  piteously  for 'peace' — and  one  which  should  inspire 
them  with  all  of  the  confidence  which  they  claim  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  restore  prosperity  and  establish  complete  industrial 
stability. 

"It  is  significant  that  amid  all  of  Mr.  Tail's  more  or  less  unskil- 
ful avoidance  of  committanee  on  any  subject  in  which  the  int. 
of  the  capitalist  class  are  concerned,  there  is  one  point  at  least 
upon  which  he  is  definite  and  clear.  That  point  is  one  concerning 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
mistaking  Mr.  Taft's  opinions  and  intentions  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  1  le  does  not  attempt  to  equiv- 
ocate, to  side-step,  or  to  smooth  over  with  doubtful  verbiage  his 

\  iews  upon  this,  the  most  vital  question  with  which  organized  labor- 
has  to  deal  at  this  moment. 

"He  says:  'Takeaway  from  courts,  if  it  could  be  taken  aw  a\. 
the  pow  er  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  it  would  create 
a  privileged  class  among  the  laborers  ami  save  the  lawless  among 
their  number  from  a  most  needful  reme.lv  available  to  all  men  lor 

the  protection  of  their  business  against  lawless  invasion."  There 
is  no  escaping  what  thai  means,  it  means  simply  that  the  capi- 
talists oi  this  country,  both  in  and  out  oi  the  manufacturers1  a*.s,, 

ins,    Can    feel    Certain    that    the    whole   power  ot     the   national 

Administration  will  be  used  to  presei  veto  them   i  hi    privilegi 

i\,,  i  m  COURTS  ^ND  EVERY  OTHER  FORM  Ol  GOVERN- 
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MENT    AUTHORITY     ro     IHUAKI'     nil      EFFORTS    <>r    ORGANIZED 
LABOR,    AND   TO    DEF1    \i    EVER\      ATTEMPT    OF     nil'.    WORKING 
S    TO    BETTER     ITS     IMMEDIATE    CONDITION    ON    THE    ECO- 
NOMIC  I'll  I  D 

"But  one  thing  more  is  significant  about  Mr.  Taft's  declaration 
on  injunctions.  In  view  of  Judge  Wright's  recent  decision  in  the 
case  of  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison,  it  can  not  help  bu1  be 
taken  as  an  indorsement  of  tha*  decision.  It  is  notice  to  Van 
Cleave,  to  Post,  and  to  all  of  the  labor-union-baiters,  open  and 
secret,  THAT  mi:  COURTS  WHICH  WILL  PASS  UPON  nil  APPEAL 
FROM  THAT  DEI   ISION    VRE1  Ml  i    II  li    ro  SI  SI   UN    THAI   DECISION. 

To  quote  again  Mr.  Dooley's  cogent  phrase,  Mr.  Taft  announces 
that  he  expects  the  Supreme  Court  to  follow  the  election  returns." 

Our  search  for  caustic  and  categorical  criticism  of  the  new  Cabi- 
net is  finally  rewarded  in  the  pages  ot   Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner, 

w  here  we  read  : 

"Does  the  President's  Cabinet  strike  you  as  a  reform  Cabinet  : 

"Secretary  of  State  Knox,  ex-attorney  of  the  Steel  Trust,  after 
conference  with  Mr.  Frick,  he  as  Attorney-General  advises  the 
killing  of  the  only  antitrust  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  recent 
years.      Is  he  likely  to  encourage  the  President  to  attack  the  trusts  ? 

"Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  an  ex-Democrat,  drawn  away  from  his  party  by  his  cor- 
porate connections. 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mac Veagh,  ex-Democrat,  who  left 
the  party  when  the  party  separated  from  Wall  Street. 

"Attorney-General  Wickersham,  not  known  for  any  activity  in 
connection  with  regulations  of  railroads  or  the  prosecution  of 
monopolies  of  a  national  character. 

"When  has  a  Chief  Executive  selected  a  more  conservative 
Cabinet  ?  There  are  no  reformers  in  it.  The  progressive  element 
of  the  Republican  party  is  as  completely  ignored  as  was  the  pro- 
gressive element  by  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  second  Administra- 
tion.    Will  the  result  be  the  same  ? 

"Mr.  Taft's  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  orhcial  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  oi  gathering  information  concerning 
the  trusts,  is  Mr.  Charles  Nag<  '.  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Nagel  was  at 
the  time  of  his  selection  for  the  Cabinet  attorney  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust." 

After  quoting  a  newspaper  prediction  of  some  months  ago  as  to 
NageFs  coming  appointment.  Mr.  Bryan  continues  : 

"  It  is  plain  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  for  this  Standard- 
Oil-Trust  lawyer  a  place  in  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet  was  a  dignified 
presentation  of  his  name  from  the  right  quarters. 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Nagel  appointment  was  one  of  the 
subjects  under  discussion  when  Messrs.  Taft  and  Rockefeller  met 
in  Georgia  during  the  month  of  January  ':  " 


ANOTHER   TWO-CENT-RATE   LAW 
KILLED 

*T*HAT  the  public  is  undergoing  a  change  oJ   heart  toward  the 

*■  railroads  would  seem  likely  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  way 
the  press  at  large  receive  last  week's  decision  of  a  Federal  court 
nullifying  as  confiscatory  the  Missouri  Two-cent  Rate  Law.      Two 


^t>s^ 
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"  THE    HOLD-ll  P." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York   Times. 

years  ago,  when  the  wave  of  two-cent-rate  legislation  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  various  States,  such  a  decision  would  have  been  widely 
hailed  as  a  "  victory  of  the  corporations  over  the  common  people." 
Now,  however,  much  of  the  vague  popular  distrust  of  the  railroads' 
methods  and  intentions  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  consequently 
Judge  Ale  I'herson's  ruling  isdiscust  more  on  its  merits.  But  while 
the  hysteria  seems  to  have  subsided,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
people  intend  to  throw  over  the  policy  of  just  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads by  both  State  and  Federal  enactments.  If  a  flat  blanket 
rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  works  injustice,  there  appears  a  readiness 
on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  surrender  that  shibboleth  and  to  ad- 
just the  rates  to  the  individual  conditions  of  the  different  roads. 
To  this  end  the  idea  of  public-service  commissions  is  growing  in 
favor.  "The  country  is  more  disposed  now  to  give  the  railroads 
a  chance  to  earn  a  legitimate  income  and  to  consider  distinctions 
in  earning  capacity  due  to  physical  and  other  conditions,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  recalling 
.  Ksop"s  fable  of  "The  Belly  and  the  Members,"  remarks  that  "a 
square  deal  all  round  is  what  is  needed."    "On  the  whole,"  says 
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tju.  \\  ie  two-cent  fare,  save  in 

thickly  settled  portions  ol  the  country,  where  it  has  been  volun- 

tarih  iin-t  the  legislative  theory 

i  mile  is  a  profitable  charge  for  local  passenger 

nsel  for  the  Missouri  railroads  predicts  that  tliis  ruling 
will  lead  t<>  th<  I  two-cenl  laws  in  practically  all  other 

States  which  now  have  them,  but  Governor  Hadley  asserts  that 
ght  is  still  on,  and  thai   .Missouri  will  carry  her  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court;     The  point  at  issue,  and  the  facts 
which  the  finding  is  based,  are  set  forth  concisely  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  Judge  McPherson?s  decision  : 

"The  question  is  whether  the  traffic  wholly  within  the  State  of 
Missouri,  generally  referred  to  in  the  evidence  as  local  traffic,  can 
-e  carried  under  the  freight-rate  statute  oi  1907  and  the  passenger- 
statute  of  1007  at  such  profit  as  will  give  a  reasonable  return 
uter  paying  expenses  upon  the  investment. or  whether  such  traffic  is 
carried  at  a  loss  or  less  than  such  reasonable  profit.  .  .  .  Thecourt 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  upon  this  question  tlie  statutory 

tixt  by  either  and  both  statutes  are  not    remunerative 

"The  .supreme  Court  during  the  present  year  in  the  case  of  the 
(  it)  of  New  York  against  the  Consolidated  ('.as  Company,  of  New 
York,  decided  that  6  per  cent,  was  fair  and  right  to  be  given  to 
iwners  upon  the  true  valuation.  My  opinion  is  that,  while  a 
gas-plant  is  in  some  respects  different  from*  a  railroad,  a  railroad 
property,  properly  built  and  properly  managed,  should  over  and 
above  expenses  make  a  return  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  And. 
considering  all  the  evidence,  the  evidence  fairly  shows  that  all  of 
these  roads  were  properly  and  economically  built  and  are  being 
properly  and  economically  managed,  and  that,  after  paying  the 
expenses  for  maintenance  and  operation,  there  is  less  than  <>  per 
cent,  of  returns,  and  not  more  than  ;,  percent,  upon  any  of  them. 
And  as  to  some  of  them  a  deficit,  taking  the  property  as  above 
slated  within  the  State  of  Missouri  at  its  fair  valuation." 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Statis- 
of  Chicago, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190S.  "two- 
cent"  legislation  in  twenty-two  States  had  reduced  the  earnings  01 
twenty-seven  lines  by  more  than  $19, 000.000.  Since  then,  it  is 
stated,  this  loss  has  increased  to  $25,000,000.  Mr.  Shouts  recently 
estimated  the  decrease  <>!  railway  expenditures  at  $2,500,000  per 
flay.  Showings  like  these  lead  many  papers  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  question  of  rates  is  too  complex  to  be  safely  dealt  with 
by  legislative  tiat.  It  is  also  remarked  that  if  the  railroads  or  any 
other  public-service  corporations  lose  money  through  not  getting 
:\\  from  their  customers,  the  benefit  to  the  latter  is  only  ap- 
parent,    Since    ultimately    the   public,  in   one   way  or  another,  will 

to  make  up  the  deficiency.     Judge  McPherson's  decision. 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  seems  to  point  lothecommis- 

plan  "i   regulation  as  introduced  in  New  York  by  Governor 

Hughes.     It  would  be-  pretty  difficult,  adds  the  same  paper,  for 

any  l<  to  diaw  a  valid  bill  which  should  cause  lares  and 

ite  a>  cording  to  net  earnings,  at  different 

.ind  in  'ii'  n.i  ics  within  the  jurisdiction." 

The  Pittsburg    Post,  however,  thinks  that    the  people  <>i  this 

itisfied  to  let  the  matter  lest  with  this 

In  rln-  matter  ol  two  <  mi  rates,  it  adds,  "  we  are  .ill  from 
•11."     The  New  York  American  is 

in  thi    long  run  we  will  all  travel  at  the  rate  of 
and  the  New  York   rournal  of  Cotnmerce 
in  no!  safely  be  taken 
•  '  the  v  alidity  ol  state  rate  1 
I  wo  impoi  / m,i  1, ,//i.  are  to  be  mad' 

'  It,  that   thl  :  ..isis  upon    vv  hit  h    t .  ■ 

ids  judgmi  railroad  profits  in  Mis 

re  else  in  tin-  I 
imph  \.  inflated,  and  unin- 
telligible manner,  and  >  i  notion  oi  their 
actual  physical  value  or  th<                           Ine  investment  required 


"Second,  that  the  6-per-cent  standard,  proposed  in  the  Consoli- 
dated ( ias  case,  is  prov  isional  —  not  tinal.  The  principle  of  limita- 
tion of  dividends  having  been  established,  it  will  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  press  the  limitation  to  5  per  cent,  or  even  lower.  Where 
the  security  is  perfect,  the  business  non-competitive,  and  the  in- 
vestment non-speculative,  the  returns  to  capital  can  be  gradually 
reduced  toward  the  level  oi  Government  bonds." 

The  doubts  of  the  Pittsburg  Post  find  further  expression  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

"The  impression  is  somewhat  general  that  railroads,  or  most  of 
them,  are  water-logged.  The  people  are  quite  willing  that  rail- 
road owners  shall  earn  6  percent,  on  their  investment.  But  they 
want  it  understood  that  the  investment  is  an  honest  one.  that  divi- 
dends are  not  being  paid  on  mere  froth.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  La  Follette  plan  to  insure  a  physical  valuation  will  have  to  be 
adopted  before  the  people  can  be  convinced. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  skepticism  remains  when  the  railroads  so 
vehemently  oppose  publicity  laws  to  prevent  stock-watering,  such 
as  the  one  now  before  the  legislature  of  this  State.  Squeeze  the 
water  out  and  see  if  much  more  than  6  per  cent,  is  not  earned  under 
a  two-cent  fare." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  .Sum  welcomes  the  result  of 
the  trial  as  an  earnest  of  prosperity. 

In  the  same  vein  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  remarks  : 

"The  State  raids  on  the  treasuries  oi  the  railroad  svstems  had 
more  to  do  than  any  single  factor  in  precipitating  a  panic  that  re- 
duced by  a  third  the  market  value  of  most  negotiable  securities. 
threw  millions  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  for  a  year  and  a 
half  has  kept  business  languid.  Even  so.  the  disturbing  laws,  one 
after  another,  have  come  to  naught  in  the  Federal  courts — and 
with  the  acquiescence  of    a  sobered  public  opinion." 

Judge  McPherson's  decision,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  will 
carry  much  weight,  because  it  starts  from  the  assumption  of  the 
validity  of  the  law.  and  it  sets  the  law  aside  only  after  it  had  been 
I  by  a  fair  period  of  actual  operation.  According  to  the  St. 
Louis  Republic,  however,  "  the  preponderating  opinion  among  lead- 
ing traffic  officials  is  that  the  three-cent  rate  will  never  be  in  effect 
again  in  Missouri."  A  compromise  rate  is  expected.  The  same 
Missouri  paper  says  : 

"The  Wisconsin  legislature,  driven  by  a  similar  popular  demand 
for  lower  fares,  declined  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision,  and  named 
a  commission  which,  after  exhaustive  study  and  investigation,  in 
which  the  railroads  gave  material  assistance,  suggested  rates  lower 
than  three  cents,  but  higher  than  two.  The  work  was  so  well  done 
that  the  railroads  accepted  the  conclusions.  In  New  York.  Gov- 
emor  Hughes  assumed  the  grave  responsibility  of  vetoing  a  two- 
cent-fare  bill  arbitrarily  adopted  because  in  its  operation  it  must 
of  necessity  work  injustice. 

"In  Ohio,  the  people  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  a  two- 
cent  law.  blindly  adopted,  was  justified  by  subsequent  experiences. 
but  it  was  not    due   to  the    wisdom   of   the   lawmakers.      In  sevei  1 

States  two-cent-fare  laws  have  met  the  same  fate  as  Missouri's. 

"Plainly,  a  rate  of  fare  may  not  be  tixt  on  the  assumption  that 
two  cents  is  either  r<  asonable  or  sufficient.  The  proper  rate  is  ;,. 
be  ascertained  only  at  the  end  ol  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion. It  is  likely  to  be  found  in  some  cases  that  two  cents  is  .1- 
unjust  to  the  people  as  in  others  it  is  unjust  to  the  railroads.  Am 
thingbeyond  one  and  one-half  cent  m.iv  be  extortion  tor  one  rail- 
road while  double  the  amount  will  cause  a  hiss  to  Others. 

An  interesting    feature  of  the  decision,  remarks   the   St.   I" 
•  Mo,  1  .\V.-,s  I'le^.s.  is  the  discov  ei  v   that  the  low   rate  did  not  stimu- 
late travel  to  the  extent  that  was  expected.     While  the  reduction 

in    tales   amounted   to    5 ', '  ,  P*r  cent.,  the  consequent    inci>   1 

passengei  traffic,  according  to  the  testimony,  was  something  be- 
tween  1  A\\<\    \  per  cent.      The    abolition   Ol    passes,  it    appe.11 

ed  the  earnings  less  than  t  per  cent.     The  same  paper  adds: 

"The  effecl  ol  this  decision  will,  no  doubt,  be  wide  spread,  and 

is  expected  to  influence  similar  controversies  in  Minnesota.  South 

I  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.      It  is  qu ite  in  line  with  the  marked 

recession  ol  the  wave  oi  regulating  hysteria  that  swept  the  country 
two  v  ears  ago." 
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THE  ANTHRACITE  DEADLOCK 

HHE  flat  refusal  ol  I  ie  anthracite  operators  to  grant  any  of 
-*•  the  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  the  recent  con- 
ference in  Philadelphia,  while  bringing  negotiations  for  a  time  to 
a  standstill,  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  press  .is  necessarily  pre- 
saging .i  renewal  of  the  strike  disasters  of  rqo2.  It  is  reckoned 
that  this  last  unpleasantry  between  the  operators  and  miners  cos) 
the  Country  #149,572,000,  when  the  loss  to  railroads,  mine  opera- 
tors, miners,  and  outside  business  interests  was  fully  computed, 
and  this  fact  appears  to  be  acting  as  a  strong  emergency-brake 
upon  all  concerned.     The  inference  was  the  logical  result 

of  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  now  governing  the  relations  of 
mine  workers  and  operators.  The  present  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  in  the  Spring  ni  1906,  and  is  itself  an  extension  of  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  (\ki\  Strike  Commission  of  1902.  New 
causes  of  complaint  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  three  years  which 
the  miners  now  seek  to  have  adjusted.  In  refusing  the  demands 
of  the  miners,  the  operators  have  proposed  that  the  present 
agreement,  which  expires  on  March  31,  be  renewed  for  another 
term  of  three  years.  This  the  miners  have  refused  to  do,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  announced  their  intention  of  calling  '^ 
meeting  later  in  the  month  to  consider  the  situation  further: 
The  present  demands  of  the  miners  are  summed  up  thus  : 

First— That  an  agreement  shall  be  negotiated  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  and  the  operators  of  the  anthracite  region 
and  all  disputes  arising  under  the  contract  shall  be  adjusted  as 
provided  for  in  the  said  agreement. 

Second—The  complete  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  shall  be  recognized  in  our  right  to  provide  any  method 
we  may  adopt  for  the  collection  of  revenue  for  the  organization. 

Third — An  eight-hour  day  with  no  reduction  in  wages. 

Fourth — That  all  coal  shall  be  mined  and  paid  for  by  the  ton  of 
2.000  pounds. 

Fifth — A  definite  and  more  uniform  scale  of  wages  and  prices 
for  all  classes  of  labor  at  all  collieries  in  the  anthracite  region. 
and  that  all  employees  paid  Si. 50  or  less  per  day  shall  receive  a  10- 
per-cent  advance,  and  all  employees  paid  more  than  Si. 50  and  less 
than  S2  per  day  shall  receive  a  5-per-cent  advance. 

Sixth — That  the  system  whereby  a  contract  miner  has  more  than 
one  job  or  employs  more  than  two  laborers  be  abolished. 

Seventh— That  the  employers  be  required  to  issue  uniform  pay 
statements,  designating  the  name  of  the  company,  the  name  of  the 
employee,  the_ colliery  where  employed,  the  amount  of  wages,  and 
the  class  of  work  performed. 

Eighth — That  the  contract  be  made  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
grant  these  demands  is  contained  in  this  statement  agreed  upon  by 
both  sides  : 

"A  committee  of  seven  representatives  of  anthracite  mine 
workers  and  a  committee  of  seven  representatives  of  the  anthra- 
cite operators  held  a  joint  meeting  in  the  Reading  Terminal  build- 
ing this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  mine  workers'  demands.  These 
demands  are  the  same  that  were  drafted  in  Scranton,  last  October. 

"The  operators  declined  to  accede  to  the  demands.  The  chief 
reason  offered  for  the  rejection  was  that  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  would  necessitate  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal,  and  that  such  an  advance  was  impracticable.  The  operators 
said  that  wages  in  the  anthracite  mining  industry  were  already 
at  a  high  level,  and  could  not  be  increased. 

"The  announcement  of  the  operator's  position  was  followed  by 
a  free  discussion  of  the  various  demands, each  side  stating  its  views 
fully  in  regard  thereto.  The  operators  declared  their  unwilling- 
ness to  reopen  the  eight-hour  day  question  and  other  questions 
passed  upon  by  the  anthracite  strike  commission  of  1902.  They 
also  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  mine  workers'  proposi- 
tion for  a  one-year  agreement. 

"They  declined  to  recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  controlled  by  bituminous 
workers.  They  said  they  met  Mr.  Lew  is  and  his  committee  as 
representatives  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  not  as  officers 
of  the  union.     The  operators  called  upon  the  report  of  the  strike 


commission  to  support  their  refusal  to  deal  with  the  I  nited  Mine 
Workers. 

"At  the  end  ol  tin-  discussion  the  operators  made  the  definite 
proposition  to  renew  the  presenl  agreement  tor  a   term  of  three 

years." 

The  United  Mine  Workers^  Journal  (Indianapolis),  the  official 

organ  of  the  miners,  makes  this  plea  lor  an  amicable  settlement : 

" This  organization  is  not  a  champion  of  strikes.  It  believes 
firmly  in  the  arrangement  oi  its  difficulties  around  a  table,  at  which 
sit  the  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  and  their  employees, 
there  to  reason  the  matter  out  in  a  judicial  manner,  in  which  all 
the  points  in  controversy  are  brought  out  and  discust  in  a  friendly 
way  without  the  bitterness  that  always  follows  a  strike  or  suspen- 
sion and  results  in  injury  to 
both  interested  parties. 

"The  history  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  regions  shows 
that  since  the  adoption  of  this 
method  there  has  been  more 
general  satisfaction  existing,  a 
better  feeling  between  the 
operators  and  miners  has  ex- 
isted and  better  results  have 
been  obtained  than  in  the  days 
of  no  organization  either  among 
operators  or  miners.  . 

"The  attempt  at  this  time  to 
draw  the  operators  and  miners 
of  the  anthracite  region  more 
closely  together  should  re- 
ceive the  countenance,  support 
and  good-will  of  every  citizen 
and  business  man  in  that  field. 
A  scale  of  wages  mutually 
agreed  upon  is  the  best  guar- 
anty to  business  that  it  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  without 
interruption  and  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  will  prevail 
during  its  lifetime." 

The    New     York    Evening  thomas  l.  lewis, 

Post,   which    has     never    been  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 

in    close     sympathy    with    the  of  America.     Speaking  for  the  anthra- 

,.                       ...  cite  miners  he  says:      "We  will    not 

miners,    dtscusses     their     de-  qualify  one  of  the  demands  we  have 

mands  at   length,  and  casts  a       made,  but  will  insist  that  everything  we 
■    •  ,,      .  have  asked  for  shall  be  granted." 

suspicious     eye      upon     their 

profest   disappointment  over  the  failure  of  the  conference  to  bring 

results.      To  quote  : 

The  demands  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  are  sound  in  so 
far  that  it  never  hurts  to  ask  for  things  you  have  not  the  least  hope 
ol  obtaining.  A  ten-percent,  increase  in  wages,  the  establishment 
of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  recognition  of  the  miners'  union,  are 
concessions  which  the  operators  would  stoutly  resist  at  the  best  of 
times.  They  are  impossible  demands  in  a  year  of  business  de- 
pression following  upon  a  year  of  severe  panic,  with  wages  setting 
steadily  toward  a  decline,  and  unemployment  wide-spread.  In 
1906,  in  the  very  heart  of  flush  times,  the  coal  workers,  backed  by 
the  benevolent  interest  of  the  President  himself,  got  fewer  conces- 
sions than  they  now  ask  for.  In  1906  everybody  was  well  off— 
apparently— and  the  miners  succeeded  in  making  out  so  strong  a 
case  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  involved  in  their  de- 
mands became  quite  secondary.  To-day  everybody  is  not  quite 
so  well  off.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  weigh  the  rights  of 
that  almost  forgotten  animal,  the  consumer,  against  the  rights  of 
the  producer,  and  a  possible  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  comes 
home  more  sharply  than  it  did  in  1906.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  miners  should  be  disappointed  when  tin 
operators  offer  a  three  years'  renewal  of  the  existing  agreement." 

The  New  York  Sun  which  has  also  usually  opposed  the  miners, 
calls  attention  of  both  operator  and  miner  to  what  it  considers  a 
significant  phase  of  the  controversy.     Jt  says: 

"The  present  agreement  between  operators  and  miners  expires 
on  March  31  of  this  year.     If  it  should  be  renewed  for  a  term  of 
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three  \ears  it  would  expire  on  March    ;i.   1912.     In  June  or  July 
ni  1912  will  be  held  tions  for  the  nomination  oi  candi- 

dates I'n  President  and  \  lent  to  be  voted  lor  in  tin.-  fol- 

lowing No  vein. 

"We  find  it  as  difficult  to  understand  why  the  operators  should 
deliberately  propose  to  make  the  next  readjustment  of  wages  and 
ii  country  a  preliminary  of  the  political  cam 
credit  the  report  that  the  miners  are  re- 
luctant to  take  of  the  glittering  opportunity  offer 
■ 

TAKING   NEW  YORK   "OUT   OF 
POLITICS- 

S<>  man)  expei  ing  tried  in  American  cit)  govern- 

ments, such  as  the  recall,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
government  by  commission,  that  some  papers  are  surprized  to  se< 
ovision  for  any  of  these  things  in  the  new  charter  proposed 
Jew  York  City  last  week  by  the  I\  ins  Commission.     The  three 
in  the  proposed  charter  that  attract  the  most  attention 
I  to  take  the  cit)  government  "out  ol  politics." 
I  he  commission  proposes  mayor  who  would  be  above 

politics  b)  paying  him  f  ear.  instead  ol  515.000.  as 

at, present,  and  aldermen  who  would  be  -talesmen  by  paying  them 
nothing  at  all.  i:  -  the  present  |  i\ear.      The  presidents 

of  the  various  boroughs  would  l>e  separated  from  politics  by  losing 
their  present  large  political  patronage.     <  Controller  Met/  declares 

'the  proposed    new  charter   will  do   mole   to   take    the  City  ot' 

New   York  out   of  politics  and   establish  it   on   business   lines  than 

anything  that  has  been    done    heretofore."     For  some  reason  it 

seems  to  fail  to  have  the  enthusiastic  support  oi  the  Tammany 

rs.   •"  It  strikes  me  as  .t  lot  of  mush,"  is  the  candid  con  less  ion 

..I  Senator  Thomas  K.  (  oady  :   and  "  Little  Tim  "  Sullivan  frankly 

rves  that  "this  gag  of  taking  office-holders  out  of  politics  strikes 

"  Big  Tim"  Sullivan  is  quoted  as  remarking  : 

"There  is   one  good    tiling   about    that   new    charter.      It   doesn't 

deprive  you  ol  your  life  Or  liberie,  lets  you  hold  office  it'  you  want 

to  do  it    for  nothing,  and  doesn't  say   much  about   the  tariff.      In 

-  a  tine  charter  ii  you  live  at  New  Rochelle  or  you 

1  lii<-  sentence  in  Dannemora. 

"  Think  <>I  New  -York  aldermen  serving  in  the  board  withoul  pay  ! 

You  might  just  as  well  talk  of  fish  in  the  Hudson  deprived  ol'  a 

vim 

"  Do  these  fellows    want  to    make    it    so   that    only   rich   men   can 

on  that  board  ?     They'll  do  it.  ail  right,  this  way.     I''l  like 

to  know  w  hat's  the   matter    with  our   present    Hoard   ol    Aldermen. 

■  -    Parliament   l<»>k   like  a  two  spot   in  a  dirty 


deck,  and  1  don't  know  oi  anybody  that's  got  anything  on  the 
aldermen.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  pretty  poor  charter,  il  you  want 
my  notion." 

Bridge  Commissioner  Stevenson  says: 

"New  York  City  is  able  to  pay  its  officers,  and  ought  to  do  it. 
and  you  could  hardly  ^et  men  to  j;ise  the  best  to  the  city  without 
emolument.  Aldermen,  too.  don't  merely  sit  at  one  meeting  a 
week,  but  they  are  working  in  their  districts.  I  think  aldermen 
should  he  named  directly  lrom  their  own  districts.  It  there's  a 
longshore  district,  let  a  longshoreman  represent  it.  He  knows 
the  district.  An  alderman  is  the  man  who  knows  everything  going 
on  in  his  district,  and  knows  the  needs  of  his  district." 

The  commission's  defense  of  the  provision  for  unsalaried  coun- 
cilmen  runs  as  follows  : 

"  1 1  the  1  ecommendation  ol  the  commission  be  adopted,  the  coun- 
cil should,  it    is  hoped,  become   a   more   important    factor  in   local 

government,  with  large  and  efficient  legislative  power.    The 
experience  with  an  unpaid  Hoard  oi  Education  has  been  so  satis- 

factory  that  we  recommend  the  abolition  ol  the  salary  of  council- 
men  in  the  belief  thai,  it  the  office  is  removed  from  the  held  of 
small  pecuniary  political  prizes,  it  will  no  longer  be  utilized  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  organized  political  machinery  of  parties.  It  should 
cease  to  allure  municipally  paid  agents  of  local  political  leaders. 
but  should  attract  those  seriously  interested  in  the  solution  of 
municipal  problems." 

I   nder  this  new    scheme,  thinks  the  New  York  Press  (  Re] 
better  class  of  citizens  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  its  ranks  than 
have  made  the  aldermen  so  long  the  butt  of  the  public's  jest-."  and 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  says,  less  hopefully  : 

"  As.about  every  other  experiment  has  been  tried  foi   . 
respectable  'legislative  body  '  for  the  city,  we  may  as  well  make  a 
test  oi  this.     It  depends  mainly  upon  the  public  spirit  oi  citizens 
and  the  intelligence  and    honesty  of   the  electorate,  and  here 

these  have  proved  sadly  deficient." 

Despair  of  ever  transforming  New  York  into  a  political  hea 
however,  is  voiced  as  follows  by  the  New  York  .s/c//  ( Ind.) : 

"We  give  notice  that  neither  the  Ivins  charter  nor  any  otlu  1 
ministrative  scheme  devised  by  human  intelligence  will  ever  take 
the  Cit)    ol    New    York   out   of  politics.      True,  tin 
may  be  so  changed   as   to  produce  the   impression  for  a  while  that 

politics  are  disappearing  and  the  town  is  being  run  without  poli- 
tics on  "strictly  business  lines.'      Power  may  be  shifted  fl 
credited  old  Organ    like   the   Board   of   Aldermen   to   a   : 

with  a  ime  name  resounding  of  strictly  business  effk  iency,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Hoard  oi  Estimate  and  Apportionmt 

politics  ot  the  Board  Of    Estimate   and    Apportionment  will 

time  i>  plat  e  the  lost  politics  oi  the  Hoard  ot  Aldermen." 
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EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  MISMANAGED 

^T"IIE  funds  contributed  largely  by  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
A  land  to  therelief  oi  the  Italian  earthquake  victims  are  being 
oadly  administered,  s.iys  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  The  National  Committee  to  whom  they  were  entrusted 
for  distribution  has  failed  to  distribute  them.  This  writer  accuses 
no  man  ot  dishonesty,  but  charges  a  general  incompetence,  the 
result  of  which  he  thus  outlines  : 

"  Everywhere  the  foreign  relief  committees  are  handicapped  for 
lack  of  funds:  visitors  have  given  their  own  money  again  and 
again,  and  now  many  of  them  can  give  no  more.  Appeals  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  Rome,  with  its  immense  fund,  are  in  vain." 

What  lie  calls  "its  immense  fund  "  he  further  treats  of  in  detail 
as  follows  : 

"The  National  Fund,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Committee 
to-day  [the  last  week  of  February]  stands  at  ^40,000,  of  which 
the  American  contribution  must  have  amounted  to  about  ^500.000. 
In  addition  there  is  the  society  for  the  protection  of  the  orphans, 
which  has  received  from  various 
sources  ,£40,000,  and  other  less 
important  charitable  enterprises." 

Yet  very  little  of  it  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve,  he  complains  : 

"Two  months  have  now  gone 
by,  a  period  long  enough  to  have 
relieved  all  immediate  distress 
and  to  have  made  a  good  start  in 
the  work  of  reparation  ;  and  still 
one  can  only  state  with  dismay 
how  little  has  actually  been  effect- 
ed in  comparison  with  what  might 
have  been  done.  Every  day 
brings  tales  of  distress  from  vil- 
lages inland  which  have  not  even 
yet  been  sufficiently  helped,  ap- 
peals from  committees  who  can 
not  continue  their  much-needed 
work  of  mercy  for  want  of 
funds,  complaints  from  refugees 
unhoused  still  in  Messina  and 
Reggio. " 

The  National  Committee  have 
proved  themselves  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  occasion,  we  are 
told.     Thus,  for  instance  : 

"  From  the  first  this  committee 
seem  to  have  entirely  misconceived  the  part  they  were  asked  to 
plav.  Their  names  alone  were  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  money 
at  their  disposal  would  be  honestly  spent  in  whatever  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  wisest  way  of  relief,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  scandals  which,  unfortunately, 
attended  former  distributions. 

"  N  evertheless  they  appear  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  objects 
of  possible  suspicion,  and  have  shown  throughout  an  excess  of 
caution  which,  in  view  of  the  urgent  and  immediate  necessities  of 
the  case,  has  been  exasperating.  The  money  was  there  for  im- 
mediate relief  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering;  they  have 
chosen  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  needs  of  the  victims,  and  have  acted  as  tho  they  might  be 
called  to  account  for  any  miserable  10,000  francs  which  might  pos- 
sibly fall  into  the  wrong  hands." 

He  sums  up  their  failure  in  the  following  plain  words  concern- 
ing the  unused  relief  funds,  kept  back  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  most  needed  by  the  sufferers  : 

"The  worst  reproach  that  can  be  made  against  the  Central  Com- 
mittee lies  in  their  terrible  neglect  of  the  more  distant  suffering. 
.  .  .  There  has  been  no  method  either  in  their  giving  or  in  their 
refusing.     Thev  have  given  daily  doles  to  refugees  for  an  arbitrarily 


lixt  period,  and  suspended  this  allowance  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  refugees  could  support  themselves 
or  not.  They  have  given,  small  sums  it  is  true,  to  prefects  oi 
different  towns,  a  system  of  distribution  which  is  not  the  most 
satisfactory  ;  tiny  have  refused  help  even  to  their  own  officials  ot 
the  Red  Cross.  It  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  make  use  of  organi- 
zations, more  enterprising  than  themselves,  and  off  er  to  supplement 
the  dwindling  funds  of  committees  on  the  spot  which  are  now  at 
the  end  of  their  resources.  And  the  most  damning  fact  against 
them  is  that  now,  after  weeks  of  terrible  suffering  which  might 
have  been  relieved  by  more  enterprise  and  a  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  money,  they  remain  with  the  great  bulk  of  their  fund  still 
in  hand." 


BURIED   EIGHTEEN    DAYS. 

These  are  the  three  children  who  were  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  their 
home  in  Messina  eighteen  days  after  the  earthquake.  They  lived  on  a 
little  oil,  figs,  and  onions,  till  the  boy,  Francesco,  dug  his  way  to  daylight 
with  his  bare  hands  and  called  for  help.  Their  mother  and  younger  sister 
were  killed  in  the  same  room  where  the  children  were  imprisoned. 


CANADA  AS  THE  WORLD'S  GRANARY 

^T^IIE  center  of  gravity   in   the   world's  wheat  market  shifted 

-*■       when  the  United  States  found  that  our  people  consumed  all 

the  wheat  raised  in  our  territory,  leaving  none  for  exportation. 

Yet  even  now  this  country  raises  more  wheat  (634,000,000  bushels) 

than  any  other  single  country  in 
the  world  and  about  sixty  times 
as  much  as  our  neighbor  on  the 
north.  Canada,  however,  is 
looked  upon  by  some  Italian 
economists  as  the  coming  bread- 
giver  of  the  civilized  world,  altho 
at  this  moment  Italy  itself  is 
producing  nearly  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  the  Dominion.  Accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  Minerva 
(Rome),  the  help  of  the  Domin- 
ion in  giving  bread  to  the  hungry 
is  now  urgently  needed.  This 
supreme  cereal,  altho  at  present 
cultivated  so  widely  and  so  plen- 
tifully, says  this  Roman  weekly, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  mul- 
titudes that  "many  economists 
have  published  statistics  of  an 
alarming  character,  as  they  tend 
to  prove  that  the  human  race 
increases  so  fast  that  it  is  in 
danger,  in  the  near  future,  of 
meeting  the  fate  of  Count  Ugo- 
lino."  The  writer  tries  to  reas- 
sure the"se  alarmists  by  pointing  to  Canada  : 

"  Fortunately  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  developed  to  a  phenomenal  degree  in  the  fertile  and  bound- 
less plains  of  Western  Canada,  and  the  production  is  all  the  while 
increasing.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Canada,  cultivated 
with  eager  industry  by  the  robust  arms  of  the  immigrants  who  are 
crowding  in,  will  become  the  granary  of  the  world,  as  Egypt  was 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

These  statements  are  supported  by  statistics  which  show  that 
Canada  herself  does  not  consume  a  tithe  of  her  wheat  production. 
Railroads  are  being  built  or  projected  which  will  bring  her  cereals 
to  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  in  a  few  years  the 
Dominion,  now  tenth  in  the  list,  will  reap  more  grain  than  any 
other  single  country  in  the  world.  This  opinion  is  further  war- 
ranted by  the  fact  that  at  this  present  moment  Western  Canada, 
long  abandoned  to  Indians,  half-breeds,  cowboys,  and  ranches 
occupied  without  a  title,  has  recently  been  settled  by  sturdy  farmers 
from  all  lands,  Swedes,  Germans,  English,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  pioneers  of  experience  from  our  own  West.  To  quote 
the  figures  given  by  this  writer : 

"When  it  is  considered  that  25,000,000  bushels  suffice  for  the  home 
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Si  spk  !■ "  s  ^  i  u.ow  Frii  Mi     "  Yoa  said  yon  loved  me,  I  ■••lav 
make  a  waj   into  the  Pacifii  ?  " 


Ti  m>\      "So  that    I  may  more    promptly   ^ive    you  my   hand, 
f  ap  " ' 

Kladdcradntsch  ( Berlin) . 


consumption  <>i  Canada,  it  will  be  seen  how  vast  a  quantity  of 
wheal  is  available  for  exportation.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
Canadian  statisticians  and  publicists  that  in  twenty-five  years  the 
area  of  the  wheat-fields  in  Western  Canada  will  amount  to  6.000.- 
000 acre-.     .\s  the  average  production  <>t  each  acre  is  [8.98  bushels, 

which  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  productivity  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Canada  will  l>r  able  to  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket an  amount  of* grain  equal  to  hah  of  the  world's  total  produc- 
tion, which  at  the  present  moment  docs  not  exceed  1.500.000.000 
bushels." 

The  promise  ol  the  past  harvest  i  190S)  proves  that  these  predic- 
tions may  not  be  exaggerated.      As  this  writer  says: 

"I  lie  harvest  of  last  year  brought  >ioo.ooo.ooc  to  the  farmers  <>i 
(  anada.  This  success  in  the  cultivation  of  grains  has  inspired  the 
movement  which  eventually  must  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
every  other  department  of  agriculture,  in  order  that  every  effort 
may  be  concentrated  on  the  production  of  wheat."-  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PANAMA  TO  CALIFORNIA'S  RESCUE— Last  fall  the  A  - 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  told  the  people  of  California 
that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  done,  the  Hamburg- American  and 
North  German  Lloyd  lines  intend  to  run  direct  steamers  from 
European  ports  to  our  Pacific  coast,  by  way  <>f  the  (anal.  These 
steamers  will  bring  such  a  flood  of  white  immigrants,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Paul  Henrix,  who  writes  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  that  the 
problem  of  Oriental  immigration  will  sink  out  of  sight.  As  lie 
puts  it  ; 

"It  is  highly  probable  that  a  large  part  of  Japanese  success  in 

California  results  from  the  slowness  with  which  the  white  popula- 
tion multiplies  in  those  regions.  The  difficulties  of  the  journey 
and  high  railway  fare  debar  the  immigrants  who  land  in  New  York 
from  reaching  that  distant  country  which  was  long  ago  the  Eldo- 
rado dreamed  of  by  every  adventurer.  Things  will  certainly  be 
changed  when  the  completion   of  the    Panama  Canal  shall  have 


tin  Ki^siw  1,1  m;     "  Believe  me,  dear  Nicholas,  there  is  onlj 
one  thing  to  do      Let  the  anarchists  kill  all  the  police,  and  tl 

lii  ••  kill  .ill  the  anan  in-tv      1  hen  m  sh.i'.l  have  .1  little  p 

Rire  •  I'ari*. 
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rendered  more  accessible  the  fertile  region  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
'l'lu-  Japanese  will  then  find  themselves  swamped  in  the  crowds  ol 
new  arrivals  from  Europe  and  the  tear  of  Japanization  will  die  a 

natural  death." 

CHINA'S  STRUGGLE  TO   BE  MODERN 

CAHINA  is  at  present  in  the  throes  of  a  conflict  which  will  either 
-"  result  in  liei  Europeanization,  social,  political,  ami  military, 
or  else  sink  her  once  more  in  Oriental  lethargy  and  stagnation. 
The  Court,  the  Chinese  oi  the  old  school,  almost  all  the  mandarins 
ami  functionaries,  and  all  the  Manchus,  ate  for  reaction.  Against 
them  stand  up  the  Kak-Ming-Thong  (antidynastic  party),  which 
consists  of  the  reformers,  the  students,  three-fourths  of  the  learned 
class,  ail  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  two-thirds  of  the  common- 
ally.  Joseph  Manthieu,  whose  statements  in  the  Tour  du  Monde 
(Paris)  we  are  reproducing,  thinks  that  in  general  China,  notwith- 
standing the  reactionaries  and  the  Boxers,  is  eager  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  Kurope.  This  is  apparent  in  the  new  fashion  of  Chinese 
dress,  we  are  told,  in  China's  rampant  feminism,  and  the  desire  to 
raise  an  army  and  a  navy  in  accordance  with  European  standards. 
The  Chinese  of  both  sexes  are  abandoning  their  ancestral  styles, 
and  we  read  : 

"Men  and  women  give  up  without  regret  their  ancient  traditions 
in  order  to  conform  with  European  usages.  Knowing  the  great 
reverence  of  their  fathers  for  the  pigtail,  the  men  gladly  sacrifice 
this  appendage  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  dressing  like  Euro- 
peans. The  passion  for  imitation,  the  longing  for  a  European 
costume,  quite  takes  possession  of  them.  They  become  infatuated 
to  such  a  point  that  even  those  whose  office  or  position  compels 
them  to  wear  the  legendary  queue  and  the  national  habit,  assume, 
at  least,  the  European  hat.  shoes,  and  trousers.  The  appetite  for 
travel,  the  desire  to  see  things,  to  get  beyond  their  native  soil, 
quite  dominate  the  young  Celestials.  Colleges,  universities,  mili- 
tary schools,  and  institutions  modeled  on  European  originals,  are 
founded  and  persistently  maintained  in  every  province." 

The  great  cry  of  the  Reformers  is  "  Liberty,"  as  uttered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Cantonese  reformer  Hong-Yao-Way.  They  are 
never  tired  of  the  term.  "On  every  occasion,  under  any  pretext, 
the  word  falls  from  their  lips  under  the  spur  of  enthusiasm."  They 
use  it  also  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  advertising.  European 
shoes  are  "liberty  shoes."  So  with  "liberty  hats  "  :  "liberty  furni- 
ture." It  is  thus  the  observer  sees  "the  breeze  of  emancipation 
blowing  briskly  through  the  Middle  Kingdom,  presaging  an  ap- 
proaching overthrow  of  all  things  old." 

A  decided  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  rise  of  Chinese  femin- 
ism. Formerly  imprisoned  in  separate  apartments,  "the  women, 
and  even  the  young  girls,  show  themselves  in  the  public  streets. 
To  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  old-fashioned  Celestials,  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  generation,  the  fair  sex  are  seen 
everywhere  at  liberty."     To  quote  further  : 

"They  found  boarding-schools,  they  hold  meetings,  they  draw 
up  petitions,  and  raise  such  a  tumult  against  the  Government  that 
the  Viceroy  has  been  compelled  by  their  noisy  importunities  to  in- 
stitute normal  schools  for  women  in  every  province." 

In  Chicago  as  well  as  in  Tokyo  there  are  found  many  of  these 
"'graceful,  almond-eyed  students  taking  courses  in  medicine, 
■science,  or  law."  Chinese  ladies  are  attached  to  the  National  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  are  saleswomen  in  the  bazars  held  for  a  chari- 
table object  at  Canton. 

The  opposite  side  of  this  rosy  picture  appears  when  we  are  told 
that  the  making  of  a  vast  army  after  the  Western  model  and  a  navy 
that  can  rank  with  the  great  navies  of  the  world  means  the  grind- 
ing down  of  the  people  under  heavier  taxation.  This  is  the  strong 
argument  against  foreign  influence  and  foreign  alliances  put  forth 
by  the  Boxers.     Mr.  Manthieu  says  of  this  problem  : 

"  If  the  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  China  were  confined  to 
the  peaceful  changes  which  we  have  just  touched  upon,  there  would 
be  no  cause  for  alarm.     But  at  present  the  movement  is  assuming 


such  national  and  militarj  proportions  as  are  absolutely  formic! 
The  Boxers,  \\  ho  in  1900  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  foreign  lega 
tions  in   Peking,  have  by  no  means  disappeared  from  the  snm 
On  the  contrary,  they  flourish  and  mobilize  themselves  in  the  pro> 
inces,  more  powerful  and  more  threatening  than  ever.     By  incan 

tations.  mesmerism,  and  false  declarations   they  succeed  in  enrol 
ling  in  their  ranks  many  of  the  youths  of  the  country." 

The  reformers,  however,  think  they  have  the  Army  on  their  side. 
It  is  ot  course  obvious  that  the  first  institution  to  undergo  refoi  m 
and  Europeanization  must  be  the  great  host  of  fighters  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  surrounded  as  ii  is  by  modern  armies,  Asiatic 

as  well  as  European.  The  soldiers  imbibe  European  notions  from 
the  European  drill  sergeants  and  commanders  who  train  them,  and 
the  people  are  in  turn  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Western  reform, 
I  Fence  this  w  riter  observes  : 

"While   it    is.    of    course,    impossible    for  the   Army   to.  express 


CHINAS    THREE-YEAR-OLD   EMPEROR. 

His  august  majesty,  Pu-Yi.  is  seen  standing,  holding  tightly  to 
the  hand  of  his  father,  Prince  Chun,  who  holds  in  his  lap  the  Emper- 
or's younger  brother.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Prince  Chun,  as 
Regent,  is  the  real  ruler. 

openly  its  predilection,  the  faithful  members  of  the  Kak-Ming 
stoutly  maintain  that  the  military  are  unalterably  pledged  to  their 
cause.  They  declare  that  it  is  time  for  the  partizans  of  the  throne 
to  give  up  their  delusions  in  this  matter  and  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  present  dynasty  has  begun  its  decline." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  remarks  the  judiciously 
qualified  but  none  the  less  optimistic  expressions  of  The  North 
China  Daily  iVeius  (Shanghai).  In  this  Anglo-Chinese  organ  we 
read  : 

"The  record  of  China's  progress  during  1908  marks,  unfortu- 
nately, but  an  infinitesimal  step  toward  the  completion  of  the  full 
task  of  reform.  Her  whole  system  of  finance  and  taxation  is  at 
fault ;  there  is  no  organized  development  of  her  mineral  resources  ; 
her  methods  of  agriculture  are  antiquated  and  no  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  silk,  tea,  and  other  important  ex- 
ports. But  the  year  that  sees  a  man  come  to  the  front  capable  of 
impressing  his  will  upon  the  nation  in  the  cause  of  progress  and 
reform  will  find  her,  in  view  of  the  preparation  already  achieved, 
approaching  her  goal  with  rapid  strides." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  BRITISH   ARMY  TO  MATCH 
GERMANY'S 

A  BRITISH  army  equal  tt>  that  of  Germany  is  what  Mr.  Hal- 
dane,  Secretary   for  War,  proposes  to  raise  for  England, 
with;  ;  the  Colonies.     Altho  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 

both  in  the  serious  press  and  in  J'itm/i  has  been  thrown  by  London 

journalists  and  cartoonists  on  the  "Territorial  Army."  the  London 


HOMB    AGAIN    PROM    llll     PEACH   VISIT. 

EDWARD     "  Just  hold  this  olive-branch   a  moment   while  I  sign 
an  order  tor  a  pair  of  new  warships." 

I'M-  i. St uf 

I inu-\  takes  the  matter  seriously,  and  thus  reports,  from  a  recent 
ol  the  War  Secretary,  the  details  of  his  scheme: 

"You  see  what  is  possible.      It  is  that  thecoloniescan  add  to  the 

ond-Une  divisions  that  we  have  at  home  16  further   second 

divisions,  giving  a  second-line  Army  of  Empire  for  home  defense 

divisions  altogether;  and  that,  added  to  the  16  regular  fust- 
line  divisions  f<>r  oversea  use.  ^i\es  an  Army  of  Empire,  conceiv- 
able, and  practicable,  and  something  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
attain,  of  not  fewer  than  46  divisions  -equivalent  to  23  army  corps. 

Vrmy  oi  Germany  is  just  23  army  corps,  and  no  other  army 

in  the  world  ha  at." 

:i  Mi.  Haldane  remarked  that  "Canada 

ed  a  w.11  1 1  •  1   I  have  reason  to  hope 

-will  follow  suit."     The   Times  speaks  with 

Oi    men  who   air   offei 
ted   army.      It  is  said   by  some 

Weekly  News  <  London  1.  that   Majoi  Du 
do    with   the   revival   of  en- 
Ion,  with  mercantile  and  pro- 
\hat  backward  in  furnish- 
Times \ 

"  The  I  ■  erior  personi    nniff«  d 

ied    failure.     All   the 
th  in  ultimate  success  and 

•  — .      'I  hej   have  s.nri- 

time  and  i  rt  in  what  their  neighbors 


derailed  as  plowing  the  sands,  and  the  only  thin";  that  the  SO 
can  now  do  to  put  themselves  right  is  to  have  the  generosity  to  ad- 
mit that  they  were  wrong.  The  skeleton  battalions  have  been  tilled 
up  till  they  rank  among  the  best  in  the  country;  .  .  .  they  will 
soon  be  actually  in  the  foremost  place.  This  is  a  victory  over  ig- 
norance and  indifference,  the  two  hardest  foes  in  the  world  to  right." 

other  English  newspapers  are  by  no  means  so  sanguine,  and 
altho  the  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  naturally  is  inclim 
support  the  present  Ministry,  we  read  in  the  columns  of  this  most 
powerful  organ  of  its  party  in  Northern  England: 

"  Such  a\\  army  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
its  first  result  would  be  to  provoke  a  hostile  combination  against 
this  country.  The  world  would  never  willingly  allow  one  nation 
to  have  the  control  of  the  greatest  army  and  also  the  greatest  navy. 
Every  nation  must  make  its  choice  between  the  two.  and  every  at- 
tempt to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  army  beyond  what  is  neces-ary 
is  a  blow  at  our  naval  supremacy.  .  .  .  But  the  objection  to  Mr. 
Haldane's  ideals  goes  deeper  still.  It  seems  to  us  an  essentially 
illiberal  thing  to  tempt  the  colonies  into  expenditure  which  is  tai 
beyond  their  requirements  for  home  defense.  If  they  make  them- 
selves equal  to  home  defense,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  leave  it  to 
them  whether  they  render  assistance  in  imperial  quarrels.  Any 
attempt  to  reduce  this  assistance  to  the  form  of  a  bond  is  not  only 
an  ungenerous  return  for  the  help  that  they  gave  us  in  the  Hoer 
War.  but  is  likely  to  defeat  the  ends  that  it  has  in  view." 

This  is  merely  repeated  in  a  more  acrimonious  form  by  the  Con- 
servative Saturday  Review  (London),  in  which  ridicule  is  heaped 
upon  the  War  Minister's  "  Utopian "  scheme  for  vying  with  the 
Army  ot  <  Germany.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  editorial  : 

"  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
comparison  or  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of  so  loosely- 
organized  and  partially  trained  a  force 'would  insure  our  power  to 
defend  ourselves  against  any  aggressor."  What  possible  compari- 
son can  be  made  between  such  a  force  as  a  whole  and  the  highly 
trained  German  Army  ?  It  is  true  that  Canada,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  might  organize  their  forces  on  Mr. 
Haldane's  territorial  plan.  .  .  .  Hut  we  doubt  whether  the  hard- 
headed  colonial  would  submit  to  waste  his  money  on  such  fan- 
with  the  same  complacency  as  our  gullible  taxpayi 
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•t  Roosevelt  was  attacked  by 
the  wild  beasti  In  <  onjjress. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE   AEROPLANE 

A  T  the  end  of  an  interesting  review  of  "Aviation  in  1908,"  read 
•**■  as  a  lecture  in  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonne  by 
Pierre  Roger  Jourdain,  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  and  now 
printed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  13),  the  author 
has  some  words  to  say  about  the  prospect  of  puttingthe  aeroplane 


WILBCK    \YK  IOH  I 


'INI     in      I.AMIIFKI     A    LESSON    IN    KLYINI 


to  useful  work  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Jourdain  believes  that  this 
device,  if  it  is  to  come  into  general  use,  must  satisfy  three  condi- 
tions :  it  must  be  easy  to  run,  it  must  not  cost  too  much,  and  it  must 
be  of  some  appreciable  use.     He  goes  on  : 

"Now  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  machines  are  not  extremely 
difficult  to  run.  This  is  not  the  consideration  that  must  give  us 
pause.  Mr.  Delagrange  is  a  sculptor;  he  had  never  flown,  and 
yet  he  rapidly  obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  And  if  Voisin 
is  to  be  believed.  Mr.  Moor-Brabazon  has  made  a  still  more  sen- 
sational beginning.  Apprenticeship  is  certainly 
longer  with  the  Wright  type.  Mr.  Wright  has  en- 
gaged to  teach  pupils  in  a  period  of  three  months. 
One  of  them.  Count  de  Lambert,  already  under- 
stands how  to  run  the  machine,  but  still  makes  his 
flights  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  does  not 
yet  dare  to  let  him  go  alone.  It  is  certain  that  this 
type  of  apparatus  requires  extraordinary  sureness  of 
hard  to  avoid  possible  accidents.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  the  Wright  machines  have  never  flown  else- 
where than  on  their  practise-grounds. 

"As  regards  the  cost  of  construction,  it  is  evident 
that  aeroplanes  will  be  much  cheaper  than  auto- 
mobiles. The  aeroplane,  in  fact,  requires  only 
planes  of  canvas  or  aluminum,  a  motor,  a  screw — 
that  is  all.  We  have  no  complicated  gears  made 
of  special  steels  .  .  .  and  we  have  no  pneumatic 
tires. 

"A  machine  of  the  Wright  or  the  Voisin  type 
costs  to-day  20.000  francs  [$4,000].  but  this  price 
may  be  lowered.  Competition,  here  as  elsewhere, 
will  contribute  toward  this,  and  we  already  find  cer- 
tain builders,  such  as  .Messrs.  De  Pischoff  and 
Koechlin,  accepting  orders  for  machines,  deliver- 
able after  trial,  at  prices  of  5.000  francs  [$1,000] ; 
I  believe  that  this  will  be  the  usual  figure  a  little 
later.  It  will  be  as  it  was  with  the  automobile;  what  costs  is  to 
establish  a  model,  and  from  the  day  when  aeroplanes  are  made  by 
the  hundred,  each  machine  will  be  very  cheap. 

"But  in  order  that  aeroplanes  may  be  cheap  there  must  be 
many  orders  for  them,  and  that  many  may  be  ordered,  people 
must  want  them. 

"As  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  is  evident  that  devices  for  aviation 
would  be  of  extraordinary  service.     They  will,  in  fact,  allow  us  to 


travel  swiftly  and  directly,  and  we  shall  no  longer  hesitate 
to  visit  points  that  are  now  difficult  of  access.  For  example, 
1  may  cite  two  very  typical  letters  that  I  have  recently  seen  at 
a  builder's.     One  is   from  an  engineer  of  a  large  electric  plant, 

who    writes  : 

"'Dear  sir,  I  find  myself  in  the  Alps,  where,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  there  is  no  going  about,  because  the  snow  is  five 
or  six  feel  deep:  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  therefore,  for  me  to 
inspect  our  transmission  line.  I  should  like  to  know  the  price 
ol  your  aeroplanes,  and  the  conditions  of  delivery.' 

"The  other  letter  comes  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  also  from  an 
engineer,  who  says  : 

"'Dear  sir,  in  our  country  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  il  is  impos- 
sible to  run  an  automobile  over  them.  Please  send  me  a  plan  of 
.111  aeroplane  for  two  persons." 

"This  is  practical  aviation,  with  a  vengeance  ! 

"We  shall  go  straight  and  quick  — straight,  because  there 
will  be  no  obstacle:  as  to  possible  speeds,  these  are  open  to 
discussion. 

"  It  is  certain  that  we  shall  obtain  very  great  momentary  speeds. 
We  shall  have  at  our  disposal  the  unlimited  force  of  gravity.  As 
soon  as  we  have  lifted  our  machine  above  ground,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  transform  into  the  energy  of  speed  the  potential 
energy  that  we  have  stored  up  by  rising." 

At  present,  however,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  no  aeroplane  has 
mounted  high  enough  to  make  use  of  this  principle,  and  the  speed 
attained  has  been  due  wholly  to  the  power  of  the  propellers,  not 
at  all  to  gravity.  But  why  have  the  machines  kept  so  close  to  the 
giound?  This  brings  Mr.  Jourdain  to  the  question  of  safety, 
which  he  thinks  will  soon  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  all.  If  the 
motor  fails,  the  aeroplane,  he  reminds  us.  will  not  drop,  but  will 
coast  down  to  the  ground  in  any  direction  the  driver  may  choose 
to  steer.  Starting  from  a  height  of,  say,  300  feet,  the  machine 
may  travel  1.500  to  i. 800  feet  before  landing,  which  means  that 
the  aviator  may  take  his  choice  of  any  point  within  a  circle  of  this 
radius,  for  reaching  ground.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  could  not 
select  a  proper  landing-place  within  this  distance. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Jourdain  assures  his  readers  that  aviation  is 
peculiarly  a  French  art,  in  spite  of  the  feats  of  the  Wright  brothers. 


"MV    WIFE    WON'T   LET    ME." 

The  King  of  Spain  and  Wilbur  Wright  on  the  Wright  aeroplane  at  Pau. 
machine  on  which  he  did  not  fly— by  request  of  his  Queen. 


This  is  the 


These,  he  says,  are  only  apt  pupils  of  "the  French  aviator  Chanute." 
Now  Mr.  Chanute,  altho  born  in  France,  was  educated  from  boy- 
hood in  New  York  and  is  as  purely  an  American  as  anyone  of 
our  thousands  of  successful  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  Americans 
may  still  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  they  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  development  of  mechanical  flight. —  Translation 
made  for Tiik   LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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A  JURISTS   REPLY   TO  MUNSTERBERG 

*T*HE  !  estions  ol   Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  that 

A       psyi  ay  be  made,  in  many  cases,  i"  .serve  as  the 

handmaiden  of  justice,  lia\  e  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.      He   has   gathered   them    in   a   volume  entitled  "On   the 
Witness    Stand:     Essays   on    Psycholog)    and 
Ciime."  and   a  review   in  Science  (New  York, 

February    19),  signed  by  Judge  Simeon    E. 
Baldwin,   professor  in  Yale  University,  and 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
of  Connecticut,  enables  us  to  see  how  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg's  somewhai  radical  ideas 
strike  a  jurist  of  national  reputation.  Natur- 
ally, of  course,  Judge  Baldwin  takes  a  law- 
view.  Familiar  with  the  practise  of 
courts,  he  questions  whether  the  author  gives 
them  sufficient  credit  for  the  rules  which  fch'ey 
have  themselves  worked  out  to  aid  them  in 
the  search  for  truth.     We  read  : 

"His  criticisms  are  addrest  to  those  in 
which  the  trial  is  by  jury,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  by  the  presiding 
judge.  The  American  juryman  is  commonly 
of  more  than  average  education  and  ability. 
else  he  would  not  be  found  upon  the  panel. 
Among  twelve  such  men  there  will  he  those 
who  have  met.  not  only  the  ordinary,  hut 
some  of  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  life. 
They  all  know  what  strong  emotion  is.  They 
are  no  strangers  to  the  tone  ot  temptation. 
of  suggestion,  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
They  are  in  one  respect,  and  that  an  important 

one,  more  competent  to  weigh  the  value  of  testimony  than  a 
professor  of  psychology,  because  they  are  nearer  to  the  ordinal} 
witness  in  character  and  circumstance.  They  have  learned  from 
a  lifetime  of  buying  and  selling,  of  giving  and  obeying  orders,  of 
hiring  and  discharging,  of  hearing  news  and  telling  news,  how- 
difficult  it  is  for  two  men  to  see  or  understand  a  thing  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  describe  it 
exactly    in   the  same  way. 

"The  lawyers  and  judges,  too.  have  been  schooled  in  certain 
rules  ot  evidence.  Professor  Miinsterberg  is  wrong  when  he  says 
that  they  hope  to  get  the  exact  truth,  when  they  ask  some  cabman 

how  much  time  passed  between  a  cry  and  a  shot.     They  know,  and 

the  jury  know,  that  what  seems  to  some  a  space  61  minutes,  will 
seem  to  others,  and  perhaps  with  better  reason,  a  space  of  seconds. 
Witnesses  may  differ  on  the  size  or  length  or  form  of  a  field,  'and 
yet,'  says  the  author,  'there  is  no  one  to  remind  the  court  that  the 
same  distances  must  appear  quite  differently  under  a  hundred 
different  conditions.'  He  would  have  the  psychologist  intervene, 
and  explain  all    this  to   a   dozen  men    whose    every -day   experience 

has  taught  it  to  them  from  boyhood. 

"So  when  he  declares  that  "the  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 

memory  is  so  general   that  the  suspicion  of  memory  illusions  evi- 
dently  plays  a  small  role   in  the   mind   ol    the  juryman'  and  cross 
ning  lawyer,  he  discredits   their  intelligence  on  quite  insiifli- 

>  n-iit  ground* 

''Mil.     -.or  Munsterberg's  suggestion  that  witnesses  be  examined 

b)  .1  ■  to  their  powers  "i  pen  eption  and 

'ion.  their  lines  oi  association,  the 
ind  theii    impressibility  bj   suggestion, 
Baldw  in  : 

"He  do*  I    In-    would    have   this   examination 

.■ml,    it  is  ob\  ions   thai  it 

wouli  the  jury  to  decide,  and  be 

mainl)  uni  ,,~is  for  the 

examinei '■  ult  ■    ,1  would  involve 

weai  isomt  .,1  the 

experiment!  tri<  d,  and  1                                                          isome 

1  mv.  examination.  1  submitting  t<> 

such  an  ordeal  unwilling 


JUDGE    BALDWIN, 

Who  thinks  Professor  Miinsterberg  misun- 
derstands American  juries  and  lawyers  and 
"discredits  their  intelligence  on  quite  insuffi- 
cient grounds." 


to  testily   in  court,  and  SO  tend  to  dissuade  them  from  letting  it  be 
known  that  they  are  cognizant  of  material  facts. 

"The  author  urges  a  resort  to  the  association-test,  or  the  auto- 
matograph,  in  the  case  of  those  charged  with  crime:  saying  that  a 
guilty  man.  ot  course,  will  not  object,  since  he  can  not  refuse 
and  yet   affirm   his   innocence. 

"This  ignores  the  settled  construction  of  the  provision  in 
all  our  constitutions,  that  the  accused  can 
never  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself. 

"The  effect  of  suggestion  on  a  witness  is 
spoken  of  as  something  to  be  understood  and 
explained  only  by  a  protest  psychologist. 
The  rule  of  all  Anglo-American  courts,  which 
excludes  questions  naturally  leading  to  .1  de- 
sired answer  as  to  a  material  fact,  shows 
how  well  jurists  have  appreciated  this  partic- 
ular tendency  of  the  human  mind 

"Disrespect  for  law  the  author  counts  as 
an  important  cause  of  crime.  In  that  view, 
it  is  questionable  whether  he  was  wise  in 
giving  so  much  space  to  the  psycholof 
aspects  of  two  recent  murder  trials:  that  of 
Moyer,  in  which  he  made  a  scientific  exami- 
nation of  the  main  witness  for  the  State,  and 
concluded  that  he  was  an  honest  one,  tho  the 
jury  did  not  believe  him.  and  another  in 
Chicago,  where  a  man  was  hanged  upon  his 
own  confession,  whom  Professor  Munstei 
berg,  without  having  examined  him.  pro 
nounced  innocent. 

"Like  all  that  comes  from  the  author's 
prolific  pen.  this  book  is  thoughtful  and  Sug- 
gestive. 

"It   would   be  more  valuable  if,  instea 
dwelling    solely    on    the    aid   which  psycho- 
logical   experts    could    render   to  courts,    he 
had  also  discust  the  practical  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way." 


BERNARD  SHAW   ON   DOCTORS 

\  CONVENTION  attended  solely  by  persons  considered  "un- 
1  *■  desirable  citizens  "  by  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw-  would  be  al- 
most as  large  and  respectable  as  a  session  of  the  Ananias  Club. 
The  medical  profession;  as  at  present  constituted,  has  now  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure,  and  he  advocates  what  he  calls 
its  "socialization.  His  principal  points,  made  at  a  meeting  ot 
the  Medico- Legal  Society  in  London,  and  received  not  unkindly 
by  many  in  his  audience,  are  thus  given  by  J'Jir  Hospital  1  London, 
Febi  uary  -*o) : 

"The  dot  tor  is  forced  by  competition  to  be  a  tradesman,  who 
sells  'cures  '  tor  what  he  can  get.  The  average  doctor  is  'appall- 
ingly anil  humiliatingly  poor,1  and  consequently  a  dangerous  man. 
1  le  dare  not  be  'scientifically  honest  '  with  his  patients,  who  would 
change  their  doctor  if  he  ventured  to  tell  them  the  truth  and  show 
1  hem  their  ignorance.  lint  the  doctor  is  as  honest  as  he  can  afford 
lobe.  The  doctor  shows  much  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
delusions  ol  the  patient,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  general  prac- 
tise unlearns  much  ot  the  hygiene  which  his  hospital  training  has 
taught  him.      <  >n  a  wholly  unscientific   plane,  the  doctor  does  BUI 

prizingly  well,  it  is  thorough lj  wrong  that  a  doctor's  income 
should  be  reduced  by  his  own  efficiency,  and  that  by  the  advances 

ol  pi  event  ive  medicine  many  doctors  should  be  ruined.  A  bishop 
is  not  expected  to  blow    the  organ,  but    a  doctor   is  expected  to  do 

any  trumpery  work,  however  great  his  skill.     Under  thi  1 

,  sti  111  nun  ol  transcendent  ability  waste  their  time  on  trivial- 
ities, and  duffers  an-  called  upon  to  undertake  work  which  is  be 
yond  them.      The  'socialization  '  ol    the  profession   would    remedy 

this.     Socialism  in  the  profession  has  already  made  strides, 

shown  li\  the  e\  ei  growing  number  of  medical  men  in  the  public 
Bervice.  The  position  Of  the  medical  office!  ol  health  is  extremely 
enviable.      Not  being  dependent  on   the   whims  of  his  patients,  he 

.done  <  .in  be  independent  and  scientific  in  his  pursuit  of  hygiene. 

His  success  )s  judged  by  his  vital  statistics.  There  is  much  need 
1 01  the  intelligent  application  ol  statistical  science  to  public  health. 
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PROF.   IRA    I'.    REMSEN, 
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DR.   i  .    \.    HERTER, 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try, College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University. 


THE    BOARD    THAT    DISAGREES   WITH    DR.    WILEY. 


This  is  possible  only  in  the  public  service.  Compulsory  hygiene 
is  spreading,  and  doctors  are  assuming  rights  over  children  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rights  of  parents.  This  is  well,  but  these  powers 
can  not  be  exercised  by  individual  tradesmen.  The  state  must 
step  in.  Socialism  would  i;ive  every  medical  man  the  alternative 
of  working  honorably  in  the  public  service  independent  of  the 
quackery  which  the  demands  of  patients  almost  impose  on  private 
practitioners." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  we  are  told,  Sir  T.  Clifford 
Allbutt  and  Sir  Yictor  Horsley  exprest  a  qualified  approval  of 
many  of  Mr.  Shaw's  propositions. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  BENZOATE  STRIFE 

WE  hear  less  than  formerly  of  food-preservatives.  Doubtless 
the  discussion  regarding  them  has  been  of  use  and  will 
have  good  results.  Whether  the  outcome  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
favorable  to  the  prepared-food  industry  or  not  can  hardly  be  de- 
termined yet.  In  general,  the  medical  experts  seem  inclined  to 
condemn  preservatives  or  to  advise  caution  in  their  use.  Many 
manufacturers,  while  admitting  the  undesirableness  of  certain 
chemical  antiseptics,  are  sure  that  others,  such  as  benzoate  of 
soda,  are  quite  harmless,  and  strenuously  maintain  their  right  to 
use  such  substances,  with  advantage,  as  they  claim,  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  for  the  public,  it  is  learning,  in  most  cases  with  sur- 
prize, that  chemical  preservatives  have  been  generally  used  at  all. 
The  result  may  be,  in  some  cases,  the  discontinuance  of  canned 
food  by  those  wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  realized  by  others  that  common  salt  and  vinegar  are  both 
preservatives  which  have  been  used  for  centuries,  and  there  will 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  other  approved  salts  and  acids  should 
not  be  admitted  into  the  same  class.  Indeed,  it  is  now  asserted 
by  some  chemists  that  the  old  preservatives,  in  certain  combina- 
tions, are  harmful  where  the  new  ones  are  innocent.  Says  Prof. 
E.  E.  Smith,  of  Fordham  University,  in  a  recent  paper  quoted  by 
The  Journal  of  t  'ommerce  (New  York,  February  8),  speaking  of 
a  variety  of  tomato  catchup  put  up  with  vinegar  and  spices : 

"  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  use  of  either  the  acetic-acid  process 
or  the  acetic-acid-spice  method  presents  a  very  important  advan- 
tage to  a  dishonest  manufacturer — Dr.  Wiley  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding—  and  a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  consumer. 
This  exists  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  products  yield  a  re- 
sult, in  which  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  is  concealed  by  the 
preponderance  of  high-seasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  products  in  which 
benzoate  of  soda  is  used  that  the  product  of  preservative  itself  is 
tasteless,  and  that  the  catchups  themselves  are  not  overacidulated, 
are  not  overspiced,  and  are  not  overcooked.  With  such  a  catchup 
a  person  may  form  his  own  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  material  em- 
ployed, and  the  flavor  of  that  material." 


The  reversal  of  Dr.  Wiley  by  President  Roosevelt "s  referee 
board  in  the  benzoate  matter  is  lamented  by  some  as  an  interference 
with  the  Pure  Food  Law.  That  it  is  really  no  such  thing  is  as- 
serted by  The  American  Food  Jouttnal  (Chicago.  February  15). 
Says  this  paper  : 

"The  Pure  Food  Law  does  not  approve  or  prohibit  preservatives 
in  food.  It  does  not  condemn  nor  allow  benzoate  of  soda.  .  .  . 
With  the  possible  exception  of  alcohol  in  confectionery,  no  non- 
poisonous  or  harmless  product  is  prohibited  by  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  in  foods,  either  specifically  or  by  general  classification. 

"Therefore,  in  enforcing  the  Food  Law  as  regards  benzoate  of 
soda  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  or  not  benzoate  of  soda  in 
foods  in  the  amount  in  which  it  is  used  is  injurious  to  health.  If 
benzoate  of  soda  is  injurious,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Food  Law  to 
use  it  in  foods.  If  not  injurious,  it  is  no  violation  of  the  law  to 
use  it  in  foods 

"Therefore,  the  Food  Law  is  as  firm  as  it  ever  was  ;  more  suo- 
stantial  in  fact,  as  its  enforcement  may  be  founded  on  truth  and 
not  error ;  on  facts  and  not  fancies  ;  on  sound  sense  and  not  sen- 
sationalism  

"  This  benzoate-of-soda  reversal  is  only  an  incident  in  Dr.  Wiley's 
relations  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  Law.  If  the  error  was 
one  of  observation  or  opinion,  it  would  not  be  of  vital  importance. 
LJnfortunately  it  is  one  of  far  greater  magnitude,  as  it  concerns  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Dr.  Wiley  with  his  peculiarly  con- 
structed mind,  however  valuable  as  an  agitator,  is  fitted  for  duties 
requiring  a  well-balanced,  conservative,  and  unprejudiced  mind 
searching  only  for  the  truth  and  with  a  high  regard  for  the  truth." 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  the  editors  of  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia,  February)  say: 

"The  standing  and  character  of  the  eminent  men  composing  the 
referee  board  eliminate  the  slightest  question  in  regard  to  the 
thoroughness  and  open-mindedness  of  their  investigations.  They 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  facts  concerning  the 
influence  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  human  body.  Their  investi- 
gations were  pursued  individually  and  their  report  represents  the 
sum-total  of  their  respective  findings.  The  unanimity  of  the  re- 
port, backed  by  the  character  of  the  men  making  it,  certainly  de- 
mands respectful  acceptance.  No  stronger  evidence  bearing  on 
the  subject  could  be  obtained.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Dr. 
Wiley's  work  was  or  is  valueless.  In  fact  we  have  felt  that  his 
brief  on  benzoate  of  soda  was  the  best  that  he  has  ever  made. 
Laying  aside  its  premature  publication  and  other  irrelevant  details, 
the  Government  Bulletin  on  benzoate  of  soda  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  and  deserves  the  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. That  its  premises  are  controverted  or  even  proven  wrong 
does  not  make  valueless  the  careful,  painstaking  work  which  it  rep- 
resents and  records.  It  is  part — and  a  valuable  part — of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Science  is  built  up  from  conflicting  opinions, 
and  no  honest  research,  however  erroneously  interpreted,  is  ever 
wasted 

"The  question  of  food-preservatives  is  bound  to  loom  large  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  evidence  to  date  points  to  the  compara- 
tive harmlessness  of  benzoate  of  soda.     If  manufacturers  wish  to 
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they  should  be  allowed  to,  always  piw  ided  that  a  '.rue  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  employed  be  placed  upon  the  label.     Let  the 
ecide  whether  he  prefers  catchups,  sauces,  etc..  kept 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  or  those  that  are 

indifferently  pre:  acid  extract  of  spices 

[uently  made  thai  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers n«\  t  r  used  anj  preservatives.    This  is  untrue,  for  the 

did  use  the  best  of  vinegar  and  the  various  spices  in 
Mi.n-  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  se- 
ll of  her  materials  and  the  most  careful  cooking,  it  was  a 
common  experience  to  have  the  catchup,  and  chilli-sauce  'spoil,' 
and  require  recooking.  To  get  back  to  the  fundamental  question  it 
seems,  therefore,  a  fair  proposition  to  allow  manufacturers  to  use 
small  quantities  of  1><  nzoate  of  soda,  if  on  no  oilier  basis  than  that 
of  the  lesser  of  two  evils.     Make  them  tell  the  truth  about  the 

quantity,  and  l<  sumer  decide 

"The  sodium-benzoate  question,  viewed  from  no  matter  «vhat 
standpoint,  in  its  ultimate  analysis  to  date  justifies  no  other  v  rdict 
than  the  .scotch  one  of 'not  proven.'      Dr.  Wile)   made  the  mistake 

of  condemning  too  hastily  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  we  feai 
that  the  referee  board  have  made  a  similar  error  tho  in  the  oppo- 
lirection.  That  neither  Dr.  Wiley  nor  the  referee  hoard 
have  been  able  to  produce  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  on 
either  side  of  the  controversy  shows  that   while  sodium  benzoate 


nary  automobiles.  .  .  .  This  car  can  easily  hold  four  pers 
The  gun,  of  the  Hotchkiss  type,  is  mounted  in  the  space  between 
the  front  and  rear  seats  :  it  turns  on  a  special  carriage  .  .  .  which 
enables  it  to  cover  the  entire  ground  surrounding  the  automobile, 
with  no  movement  of  the  latter." —  Translation  made  for  Tin-; 
I.i  i  erary  Digest. 
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<  .in  not  be  considered  absolutely  harmless,  any  harmful  action  it 
may  actually  evert  must  be  very  slight  and  remote.  This  is  only 
the  reasonable,  fair  view  to  take.  If  manufacturers  are  able  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  provide  satisfactory  catchup  and  condi- 
ments that  will  'keep  '  without  sodium  benzoate.  which  we  insist 
they  have  not  done  as  yet,  the  public  will  assuredly  support  them, 
and  thus  drive  the   preparations  containing   preservatives  from  the 

In  closing,  this  journal  quotes  with  approval  the  portions  of  a 

iy  Joseph  Kuan.  French  Minister  of   Agriculture, 

itrd  i,  u    I  in   I  Digesi  in  October  last,  to  the  effect 

'.   should  I  he    best    commercial 

d  perpetuate  it.  rather  than  to  define  and 
In    other   words,  it   should   1  •<•  con- 
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l   i    man  factoi  v.  is  thus 

i    ball i  and  the 

ies  "i  war ; 
-    -      thai   so  i.ii 

ind. 
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SCIENCE,  "FALSELY  SO  CALLED" 

"  VTEWSPAPER  science"  has  long  been  a  byword  among 
A  ^  scientific  men.  and  to  some  almost  anything  that  bears  the 
name  of  " popular  science  "  is  a  thing  abhorrent.  To  them  most 
of  what  is  called  science  is  for  experts  only,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
plained to  the  profane  jrulgar — in  other  words,  to  the  citizen  of 
ordinary  education.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  current  at- 
tempts at  such  explanations  give  false  ideas  of  what  they  try  to 
elucidate.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  condemn  these  without 
denying  the  possibility  of  improving  upon  them.  A  reviewer  in 
Science  (New  York,  February  19)  seems  to  hold  the  balance  very 
justly,  when  he  says  : 

"To  put  in  simple  and  elegant  language  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations of  natural  phenomena  is  to  offer  every  one  that  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  that  broadens  our  sympathies;  that 
increases  our  interest  in  the  world  about  us;  that  makes  us  more 
contented  and  more  useful  human  beings.  No  nobler  work  than 
this  can  any  man  do— the  work  that  Tyndall.  that  Sir  Robert  Hall. 
that  Darwin,  and  many  another  devoted  follower  of  nature  loved 
so  much  and  did  so  well.  The  popular  books  that  men  like  these 
produce  can  never  be  too  numerous,  nor  can  the  publisher  devote 
to  them  mc»*e  of  his  beautifying  art  than  they  deserve. 

"  I  nfortunately.  however,  there  is  another  class  of  books  with 
natural  phenomena  for  their  titles;  books,  of  which  the  one  under 
review  is  typical,  attractively  written  and  prettily  illustrated,  but 
filled  with  false  explanations — counterfeit  mental  coin  palmed  off 
on  the  innocent,  to  their  inestimable  harm.  Such  books  do  not 
spread  knowledge,  nor  do  they  even  leave  the  mental  tablets  of  the 
uninformed  receptively  blank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  scribble  all 
over  them  an  almost  ineradicable  jumble  of  errors,  which  must 
somehow  be  got  rid  of  before  the  unfortunate  victim  is  reacb 
to  begin  to  learn  the  truth. 

"Surely  the  author  of  a  book  treating  of  a  scientific  subject  must 
know  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  or  know  that  he 
doesn't  know.  In  the  fust  case,  let  his  explanations  be  simple, 
clear,  complete.  In  the  second,  let  him  have  sufficient  judgment 
to  leave  attempted  explanations  alone,  for  they  are  sure  to  be 
wrong,  and  therefore  harmful. 

"  but  the  fault  is  not  alone  with  the  author.  The  publisher  is 
expected,  and  properly  so,  to  guarantee,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  accuracy  of  the  books  he  offers  for  sale.  And  this,  it 
would  seem,  should  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  submitting  all 
manuscripts  of  popular  nature  books  to  competent  specialists." 


SILUNDUM:    A  NEW   MATERIAL 

"   T   F  silicon  had  been   a  gas,"  said   Whistler,  the   artist.  "  I  might 

*■       have   been    a    majoi  general."      It    i-    fortunate    for    art    thai 

Whistle)  's  disastrous  chemistry  examination  at  West   Point,  which 

so  abruptly  put  an  end  to  Ids  military  career,  was  not  postponed 

until  to-day,  for  we  now  easily  vaporize  silicon  in  the  intense  heat 
of   the  electric  tin  11. tee.  and  his  celebrated  answer  might  well  have 

passed  muster.     A  new  material  for  domestic  and  industrial  uten- 
sils, of  remarkable  hardness  and  resistance,  may  be  formed  bj 
saturating  carbon  with  this  gaseous  silicon.     Bj  a  process  inv< 
and  patented  by  F.  Boiling,  it  is  possible  to  convert  anj  pii 

■n.  in  the  form  ol  tods,  bricks,  or  crucibles,  into  silicon  car- 
bid.     Says  a  waiter  in    The  Electrical  Review  (London),  as  ab 

ed  in  The  Engineering  Digest  (New  York,  February): 

"  Silicon  carbid  had  been  known  previously  only  in  the  amorphous 

stalline  state   carborundum  |  ami  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 

formed  by  the  Bublimation  of  carbon  and  silicon;  Mr.  Boiling, 

however,  discovered  that  silicon  would  penetrate  into  carbon  w  hen 
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both  were  in  a  highly  heated  condition.  Silicon  at  about  i.6oo° 
C.  exists  only  in  the  form  oi  vapor,  while  carbon  at  this  tempera- 
ture keeps  its  shape,  it  being  understood  that  the  air  has  no  access 
to  either.  Silundum.  as  the  new  material  lias  been  named,  <> 
silicitied  carbon,  is  therefore  a  product  that  is  obtained  when  car- 
bon is  heated  in  the  vapor  of  silicon 

"Silundum  is  tire-proof  to  a  high  degree  :  it  can  be  heated  in  the 
air  up  to  i,6oo°  C.  without  showing  any  sign  of  oxidation.  At 
about  1,700-.  however,  the  silicon  leaves  the  carbon  and  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     Silundum  can  not  be  melted." 

The  first  use  to  which  the  material  was  applied  was  for  electric 
cooking  and  heating,  which  demand  in  many  cases  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  can  be  obtained  with  ordinary  resistance  wires. 
These  operations  have  developed  enormously  in  recent  years,  and 
as  electrical  energy  becomes  cheaper,  there  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  electric  ranges,  to  be  used  like  a  gas-range.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  electric  range  demands  a  concentration  of  electric  power 
that  can  not  be  obtained  at  present  without  overheating  the  wires 
or  increasing  the  weight  of  the  heating-plates.  Silundum  can  be 
used  at  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
ranges  are  produced  that  have  the  glowing  heat  of  a  coal  fire,  and 
are  used  exactly  like  those  heated  by  coal. 

"There  is  a  large  demand  for  heating-apparatus  for  melting 
metals  and  for  electric  muffles,  or  high-temperature  ovens  for 
laboratories,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  connection  that  the  material 
rills  a  long-felt  want.  Silundum  can  be  used  at  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  platinum,  and  as  it  is  inexpensive,  the  apparatus  is  cheap 
both  in  first  cost  and  in  repair.  For  heating  purposes  the  silundum 
rods  can  be  used  single,  in  lengths  up  to  32  inches,  depending  on 
the  diameter,  as  solid,  round,  flat,  or  square  rods  or  tubes,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  grid  mounted  in  a  frame  and  provided  with  contact 
wires." 


LITTLE  PLANETS  THAT  WAX  AND 

WANE 

CELESTIAL  bodies  that  grow  brighter  and  dimmer  by  turns 
have  always  been  interesting  objects  for  the  astronomer. 
Among  the  fixt  stars,  which  are  suns,  shining  by  their  own  light, 
such  variability  may  really  mean  change  in  the  light  given  out,  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  the  interposition  of  a  dark  satellite  which  in 
its  orbit  comes  between  us  and  the  star.  Bodies  that  shine  by  re- 
flected light  also  wax  and  wane  ;  our  own  moon,  for  instance  ;  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious  and  familiar  to  all.  Some  of  the  planets, 
for  similar  reasons,  show  phases  like  the  moon's.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  planet  Venus.  Some  of  the  minor  planets,  or  asteroids, 
show  variability  in  brightness  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  and  in  many  cases  the  fact,  when  reported  by  one 
astronomer,  has  been  doubted  by  others,  on  account  of  the  slight 
degree  of  change.  A  newly  invented  method,  reported  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  France,  would  seem  to 
settle  the  matter.  It  is  thus  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Decem- 
ber 26) : 

"  Among  the  many  questions  raised  by  the  investigation  of  the 
minor  planets,  or  asteroids,  there  is  one  on  which  our  data  are  still 
very  uncertain — namely,  that  of  their  variability.  The  fact  that 
these  small  bodies  change  their  brightness  suddenly  in  certain 
cases,  would  appear  quite  beyond  doubt.  We  may  cite  the  planet 
Iris,  for  instance,  which  has  varied  by  one-fourth  in  four  hours, 
according  to  Dr.  Clemens,  or  in  six  hours,  according  to  Wen- 
dell;  or  Economia,  whose  brilliancy  increases  or  diminishes  by 
four-tenths  in  nine  days.  Every  one  knows  of  the  variations  of 
Eros  which  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  puzzled  astronomers  so 
much. 

"Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  this,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  well  established.  To  solve  the  problem  we  should  have  to  have 
records  absolutely  free  from  all  sources  of  error ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  must  be  confest  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate the  personal  equation  or  even  the  variations  due  to  atmos- 
pheric causes. 


"Astronomers,  therefore,  will  appreciate  the  method  devised  bj 
Joel  Metcalf.  lb'  photographs  a  minor  plaint,  making  two  ex- 
posures of  equal  duration  on  the  same  plate;  the  camera  is  so 
guided  that  the  images  of  the  asteroid  arc  round,  while  those  of 
the  neighboring  fixt  stars  show  as  trails.  If  the  two  sets  of  star- 
trails  are  exactly  similar  throughout,  it  is  certain  that  the  movement 
of  the  clockwork  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  have  not  varied 
during  the  experiment.  Then,  if  the  two  images  of  the  asteroid 
are  not  of  the  same  brightness,  we  have  proof  of  variation. 

"Mr.  Metcalf  tried  the  experiment  on  the  minor  planet  known  as 
'  1906  WE.'  A  plate  was  twice  exposed  on  November  6,  1906,  for 
71  minutes  each  time,  the  interval  between  being  about  one  minute. 
A  considerable  real  variation  was  thus  shown  during  this  time. 
The  method  is  capable  of  improvement,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it 
will  render  great  service  in  the  work  of  collecting  astronomical 
data." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHERE  THE  SNAKE-SKINS  COME    FROM 

A  PPARENTLY  there  is  no  branch  of  the  S.  1'.  C.  A.  in  the 
£*•  island  of  Java.  We  are  told  by  V".  Forbin,  writing  in  La 
Nature  (Paris),  that  the  skinning  of  live  snakes  is  practised  there 
as  a  regular  current  feature  of  the  serpent -skin  industry,  fast  be- 
coming a  very  important  one,  which  supplies  the  demand  for  snake- 
skin  belts,  purses,  etc.,  worn  by  tender-hearted  creatures  of  the 
gentler  sex  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  fly  hurt.  If  any  of  the 
daughters  of  Eve  object  to  this  terrible  revenge  on  the  serpent, 
their  protests  should  be  addrest  to  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies 
at  The  Hague,  as  Java  is  under  the  rule  of  Wilhelmina.     We  read  : 

"The  exigencies  of  modern  industry  are  sometimes  cruel,  altho 
it  may  be  said  in  extenuation  that  custom  and  her  sister  fashion 
must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  these  cruelties. 
If  thousands  of  brilliant-plumaged  birds  are  put  to  death  yearly, 
if  the  shepherds  of  Persia  and  Turkestan  torture  their  young  lambs 
before  killing  them,  in  order  to  make  their  wool  curly,  are  not  these 
merely  holocausts  offered  to  our  love  for  dress  ? 

"  In  the  case  before  us,  it  would  not  appear  that  feminine  coquetry 
monopolizes  the  use  of  serpent-skins.  This  material  does  not 
serve  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  belts  ;  it  is  used  for  a 
thousand  other  objects,  such  as  purses,  etc.,  and  has  even  been 
successfully  employed  in  shoemaking. 

"We  must  believe  that  the  supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand,  and 
that  the  hunting  of  snakes  for  their  skins  is  a  flourishing  industry, 
since  a  group  of  Dutch  and  American  capitalists  has  formed  at 
Batavia  a  company  with  a  capital  of  100,000  florins  [$41,600]  to 
exploit  the  skins  of  reptiles  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  It  is  called  'The 
Java  Reptile  Skin  Company.'  Its  methods  of  work  are  various. 
It  buys  up  dead  snakes  at  low  prices,  paying  for  them,  according 
to  length,  from  two  to  five  cents,  while  a  living  reptile  is  worth  up 
to  a  dollar.  The  difference  is  amply  justified  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  skin  a  dead  snake,  and  that  the  skin  is  fatally  injured 
by  the  operation.  On  the  contrary,  the  skinning  process,  as  the 
reader  may  judge,  is  singularly  facilitated  if  executed  on  a  living 
snake.  That  it  is  inhuman,  barbarous,  cruel,  is  only  too  certain, 
but  kindness  and  sentimentalism  may  scarcely  be  preached  to 
snake-catchers  !  The  species  most  sought  after  is  a  boa  peculiar 
to  the  Indo-Malay  isles,  a  near  relative  of  that  of  South  America, 
whose  length  often  exceeds  6  yards.  .  .  .  The  phases  of  its  suffer- 
ings are  as  follows: 

"Receiving  it  from  the  catcher,  who  exchanges  it  for  a  modest 
sum  (about  60  cents),  an  employee  seizes  it  adroitly,  placing  one 
hand  at  its  neck,  the  other  at  its  tail.  The  robust  reptile  makes 
frantic  efforts  to  free  itself  from  thraldom,  but  it  is  already  in  the 
place  of  execution.  The  native  attaches  it  by  the  neck  to  the  trunk 
of  a  palm-tree,  while  an  assistant  holds  it  by  the  tail.  With  the 
point  of  a  knife,  manipulated  swiftly  and  surely,  the  man  makes  a 
cut  around  the  neck,  loosens  the  skin  sufficiently  to  take  hold  of 
it,  and  then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  pulls  off  the  skin  as  one 
would  peel  off  a  glove,  while  his  companion  holds  the  body  rigid. 
.  .  .  The  flayed  reptile  is  then  left  to  await  death,  which  usually 
comes  to  its  relief  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  terrible  agony. 

"  Fortunately,  the  annals  of  industry  offer  few  such  cruel  trage- 
dies."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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RADICAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   REFORM 

RI .  Li  i ,  1 1 )  I  s  furnished  by  our  Sunday-schools  is 

,ii. I  a  standard  that  would  be 
■  the  Middle  Ages  than  i<>r  the  twentieth  cen- 
-  Mi.  Joseph  V.  Collins,  of  tin-  Wisconsin  State  Normal 
Nothing  has  come  ol  the  flood  of  literature  poured  forth 
moral  education  in  the  public  school-.. 
he  asserts,  and  "the  vision  ol  an  oncoming  irreligious  citizenship 

has  driven  many  a  clergj  man  ,nn\  writer  wild  with  Concern  for  the 
future."      Hence  the  writer  pleads  for  the  most  drastic  measures  of 

Sunday-school    reform.      Under  present   conditions   of   Sunday- 

I  work,  thinks  Mr.  Collins,  it   is  "practically  impossible  to 

attain  anything  above  a  low  standard  of  achievement. rhenew 

psychology   and     the    new    education    have    hardly     touched     the 

Sunday-school  except  in  the  most   superficial   way."    Too  little 

time  is  given  to  the  actual  study  of  the  lessons;  the  environment 
en  productive  ol  "mischief  and  disorder  that  would  not  be 
brooked  for  a  moment  in  a  public  school  "  :  the  lessons  themselves 
lack  continuity,  "the  plan  followed  being  to  hop-skip-and-jump 
through  the  whole  Bible  every  six  years";  while  ffie  great  body  of 
scholars  and  teachers  often  are  guilty  of  failure  to  prepare  lessons 
at  all.  Such  is  the  analysis  ol  present-day  Sunday-school  condi- 
tions which  Mr.  Collins,  in  The  Educational Review  (New  York, 
March  i),  prefixes  to  his  definite  propositions  for  reforms.  The 
following,  he  thinks,  "will  meei  all  the  requirements  of  religious 
education  in  the  United  States"  : 

"This  solution  ran  be  stated  in  one  sentence:  viz.,  a  two  or 
three  hours'1  session  on  Sunday,  instead  of  an  hour's  session  as 
//07a,  with  changes  in  the  administration  of  schools  to  correspond. 

The  change  in  the  administration  would  be  the  introduction  ol  a 
study  period  in  a  main  room,  with  classes  reciting  in  smaller  reci- 
tation-rooms, or  off  at  one  end  of  the  main  room,  so  as  to  disturb 
as  little  as  possible  those  studying  By  this  plan  the  number  of 
is  needed  would  be  greatly  reduced.  ( me  teacher  only  would 
he  sufficient  to  handle  the  study-room,  keeping  the  pupils  quiet, 
in  order,  and  at  work.  The  school  could  be  divided  into  as  main 
grades  as  desired,  and  one  teacher  could  handle  one  or  more  grades, 
dependent   on  the  size  of  the  school,  that  is.  in  any  ordinary-sized 

school.     Devotional  exercises,  including  perhaps  a  little  sermonet 

bj  the  pastor,  should  come  in  with  all  the  school  present,  or 
all  except  the  smallest  scholars.  The  adult  classes  would  be  pres- 
ent at  the  general  exercises  and  would  then  give  an  hour's  time  to 
the  discussion  of  a  lesson  as  now,  not  remaining  the  full  time  of 
the  session.  The  strong  incentive  for  the  children  to  study  would 
l>e  th.it  every  one  around  the  individual  would  be  studying,  there 
would  be  quiet,  regular  lessons  would  be  assigned,  and  text-books 
would  be  supplied  foi  the  pupils'  use,  and  maps  and  reference- 
hooks  would  also  be  at  hand  convenient  for  use  of  all  the  school. 

"Since  the  number  ol  teachers  would  be  greatly  reduced,  pre- 
sumably only  the  besi  would  remain.  These  would  have  to  put 
in  longer  hours,  hut  in  compensation  they  could  be  released  from 
other  church  service,  even  that  ot  the  regular  preaching  service. 

As  matters  now  stand,  multitudes  of  teachers  put  in  more  hours  in 

attendance  at  church  services,  including  going  and  coming,  than 
they  would  undei  the  proposed  plan,  provided  they  were  released 

from  I  and  Others   took   their   places  in  an   cowi- 

b  prepared  and  graded  set  ol  lessons,  put 
up  in  permanent  book  form,  would  b<    n<  Under  present 

condition!  waste  in  the  fact  that  the  helps  lib- 

temporary  use  only,  are  imme- 
diately thrown  into  •  ,„,,,  ils  ,,r  sooner  than  the 

pupil  i-  thought  that  the  publishing- 

business  would  proposed  plan ;  hut  then 

i  an  he  no  produi  t  would  instead  be 

enormously  incn  ei   would  suiter,  hut  rathei 

would  benefit  by  tl                                          ,si<ieis  it  importani 

to  mention  this    be.  ,  ,  IM.  the    publishing- 

and  supply-hot  would  be,  the  greatest 


The  children,  it  is  urged,  would  benefit  by  this  change,  for  to 
them  "Sunday  is  a  long  and  drcarisome  day  in  many  homes." 
Saturda)   bi  liildren'sday  Ol  relaxation  from  mental  work. 

".Sunday  is  extra,  it  is  double  and  unnecessary  measure."    "If  the 

children  were  kept  busy  on  Sunday  afternoon  (or  morning)  they 

would  he  out  ol  mischief,  would  be  happier,  and  would  be  in  much 
better  condition  for  work  in  the  day-school  the  next  forenoon." 

Such  a  plan  has  never  been  tried,  the  writer  observes,  "hecause 
the  old  idea  ol  the  Sabbath  made  it  so  holy  that  no  work  of  any 
kind  was  allowable,  and  study  ol  the  bible  in  a  school  would  have 
been  classed  as  work." 

This  plan,  Mr.  Collins  thinks,  "would  soke  one  of  the  most 
vexed  questions  in  American  lite.  vi/..  that  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  (  atholics."     He  adds  : 

"If  the  plan  here  proposed  worked  for  Protestant  children,  it 
would  work  for  Catholic  children  as  well,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
would  not  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  No  more  irritating  outlay  of  mone\ 
is  seen  in  our  land  than  the  virtual  double  taxation  of  Catholics 
lor  the  education  of  their  children.  The  Catholics  are  certainly 
right  in  insisting  on  religious  education  lor  their  children.  May 
not  a  solution  be  found  in  proper  utilization  of  the  hours  of  Sunday 
for  religious  education  ?  " 

To  give  one  half-day  session  10  religion  in  this  country  would 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  education  offered  in  such  countries  as 
England  and  Germany,  says  the  writer,  who  concludes  his  recom- 
mendations in  these  words: 

"The  most  promising  plan  for  reforming  Sunday-school  work 
would  be  to  have  the  longer  session  tried  first  in  communities 
where  the  religious  lone  is  good  and  where  parents  are  sincereh 
desirous  that  their  children  shall  have  a  thorough  religious  educa- 
tion. It  should  be  tried  under  the  leadership  of  skilled  leaders 
familiar  with  both  Sunday-school  and  day-school  work,  and  con 
vinced  of  both  the  importance  and  value  of  the  plan.  Once  a 
practical  success  in  a  few  places,  the  custom  of  longer  sessions 
would  spread,  and  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  Everything 
points  to  great  changes  in  Sunday-school  work  in  the  near  future. 
Why  should  we  not  have  genuine  Sunday-school  reform,  breaking 
away  finally  from  customs  begun  in  a  small  way  a  century  or  more 
ago  ?" 


"CIVIC  BAPTISM '"—The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  "  burlescpied  " 
by  a  certain  public  official  in  France,  says  a  writer  in  The  Chris- 
tian Observer  (Louisville),  and  "the  neutral  government  takes  no 
notice pf  the  event."     The  offense  here  alluded  to  iscalled  "a civic 

baptism"  and  is  said  to  be  performed  by  the  Mayor  of  Iw.  This 
journal  describes  the  act  thus  : 

"  The  parents  of  the  child  and  their  attendants  go  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  mayor  awaits  them.  The  infant  is  then  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  state.  The  god-parents  promise  that  in  case  of 
sitythey  will  educate  the  child,  and  in  the  verbiage  of  this 
promise  are  these  words:  'That  they  will  educate  the  child  outside 
of  all religion ,  and  in  the  only  service  of  reason,  sound  judgment 
rectitude,    labor,  and   the    Republic'     The  '  Marseillaise  '  is   sung 

and  the  child  receives  a  memento  in  the  shape  of  a  savings-bank 

book  with  a  deposit  ol  five  bancs. 
"  It  is  true  this  thing,  as  one  oi  our  European  exchanges  Bays, 

is  still  an  exception.  In  liberal  circles  they  even  make  a  jest  ol 
it  and    journalists   travel  to    Ivj   to  see    Mayor  Jules   Contain,  the 

Socialist,  perform  the  ceremony,  i<>  amuse  their  readers  with  the 
account  of  it. 

"  But  the  fad  remains  thai  a  neutral  government  allows  one  ol 
its  Officials,  without  a  reprimand,  or  without  any  effort  to  hinder 
it,  tO  make  a  travesty  on  the  Christian  religion  and  ils  sacraments. 
The  wind  is  indicated  by  the  direction  ol  straws,  and  this  straw 
Indicates  that  the  deep  hatred  ot  Christianity  ,  which  characterized 

the  ti  inns  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  boiling  up  again  from  the 

deep.  Evei  ything  must  develop  according  to  its  ow  n  laws,  and  the 
development  ot  this  matter,  if  hit  unarrested,  can  only  be  a  repe- 
tition ot  the  scandalous  scenes  of  the  bitter  days  which,  more  than 
a  centurj  ago,  cost  France  so  deal 
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MEASURES   FOR  MORAL  CORRECTION         A   GREAT   RELIGIOUS  FIGURE  GONE 


t)RESIDENT  G.  STANLEY  HALL  recently  pleaded  for 
the  reintroduction  of  scolding  .is  a  corrective  for  children's 
moral  delinquency.  "A  sound  rebuke  from  parents  and  teachers 
usually  has  asalutary  effect,  especially  if  the  scolding,  when  neces- 
sary, is  followed  up  by  .1  punishment  which  lias  fallen  still  nunc 
into  desuetude,  namely,  'flogging.'"  So  he  is  reported  as  saying 
by  The  Catholic  Fori  Review  (Techny,  111.).     This  journal 

declares  that  "it  was  a  dark  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  our 
youth  "-that  President  Hall  painted  in  his  lecture  before  the  St. 
Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy.  Juvenile  crime  is  not  only  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  country,  he  asserted,  but  "the  crimes  themselves  are 
becoming  more  serious*'  and  the  age  at  which  they  are  committed 
is  constantly  growing  lower.  Conditions  are  much  the  same  in 
other  countries,  however,  where  accurate  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled. "A  census  lately  taken  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  private  vice  and  moral  un- 
cleanness  among  boy-."  is.  he  said,  "one  of  the  most  depressing 
and  humiliating  facts  with  which  we  have  to  reckon."  As  to  crime 
among  >  oung  men  and  adults,  the  United  States  is  given  first  rank. 
])r.  Hall  rinds  that  we  lead  the  world  in  the  number  of  murders 
and  divorces.  Scolding  was  not  the  only  remedy  lor  juvenile  bad 
behavior  that  was  proposed.      This  Catholic  journal  adds  : 

"President  Hall  further  recommended  readings  from  the  Bible 
as  a  preservative  oi  morality.  This  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the 
approval  of  not  a  few  of  those  in  charge  of  our  public  schools. 
The  next  remedy  will  strike  many  as  curious.  Dr.  Hall  suggests 
that  'moral  stories  '  inculcating  different  virtues  be  made  a  part  of 
the  common-school  course.  On  what  basis,  by  whom,  or  how,  or 
along  what  lines  these  stories  are  to  be  written,  he  did  not  clearly 
state.  We  suspect  he  meant  such  books  as  are  issued  by  the  Ethi- 
cal Culture  Society.  He  spoke  of  an  organization  of  German 
educators  who  had  already  prepared  nine  stout  volumes  of 'morality- 
books. ' 

"Mildly  surprizing  was  the  Doctor's  next  remedial  measure.  It 
consists  of  theatrical  representations,  in  which  the  young  are  to 
take  the  parts  of  heroes  and  heroines,  who,  of  course,  must  always 
"strive  for  the  better  things."  The  young,  says  President  Hall, 
have  an  especial  fondness  for  such  theatricals;  they  are  always 
anxious 'to  take  parts.'  This  remedy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
next.  It  is 'rhythmic  motion.'  In  plain  words — dancing.  Presi- 
dent Hall  created  quite  a  stir  some  years  ago  when  he  insisted  on 
the  ethical  value  of  the  dance.  He  reminds  us  that  the  religious 
festivals  of  races  in  a  low  stage  of  culture  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  religious  dances 

"The  really  noteworthy  feature  of  1'resident  Hall's  lecture  was 
the  unqualified  indorsement  he  gave  to  religious  training  as  a  re- 
straint upon  youthful  folly.  To  hear  the  author  of  'Adolescence,' 
one  of  our  foremost  experts  in  educational  psychology,  speak  so 
.strongly  of  the  absolute  need  and  importance  of  religious  training 
in  our  schools,  must  have  been  a  welcome  surprize  to  some  of  the 
many  educators  present  at  the  lecture.  President  Hall  even  went 
so  far  as  to  summarize  his  whole  lecture  in  the  concluding  sentence 
by  saying  that  if  we  are  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  education 
of  our  youth  we  must  hold  religious  trainjng  superior  to  mere  in- 
tellectual culture. 

"Withal,  however,  as  in  many  similar  talks  and  articles  by  noted 
educators  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Hall,  we  noted  the  absence  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  educators  to  model  their  work  upon  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  the  supreme  educator  of  men,  the  friend  of  the  young.  It 
is  true  that,  in  speaking  of  the  laicization  of  French  schools,  Dr. 
Hall  stated  that  in  proportion  as  the  schools  were  dechristianized 
revolting  juvenile  crimes  increased  in  France.  He  spoke  of  the 
sad  spectacle  irt  that  country  of  prematurely  old  youths  with  all 
the  marks  of  physical  and  mental  senility  ;  the  deplorable  effects 
of  pagan  conduct,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  outcome  of  pagan 
teaching. 

"  Vet  why  not  urge  upon  educators  to  try,  at  least  as  much  as 
their  opportunities  permit,  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  beauty 
and  everlasting  truth  of  that  saying  once  spoken  in  the  course  of 
the  most  eloquent  sermon  ever  delivered  :  'Blest  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God'  ?  " 


T  \R.  CUYLER  is  referred  to  as  "the  last  of  ,1  generation  oi 
*~  ^  great  clergymen  ol  all  denominations."  Dyingal  his  home 
in  Brooklyn  on  February  26  he  rounded  out  a  remarkable  career, 
for,  as  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  points 
out,  "he  became  great  early."  "At  thirty  he  had  more  influence 
than  most  of  his  compeers  at  fifty,"  declares  this  writer,  with  the 
addition  thai  if  Dr.  Cuyler  had  any  competitors  he  out  lived  them  all. 


THEODORE  L.    CUYLER, 

';  An  inspirer  of  affection  and  of  religious  zeal,"  says  the  editor 
of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  "  a  reformer  without  malice, 
and  a  workman  not  to  be  ashamed." 

More  people  are  now  living,  probably,  who  have  read  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler's  articles  than  have  listened  to  his  preaching.  His  later  years 
have  been  prolific  in  contributions  to  religious  journals,  the  num- 
ber, it  is  said,  exceeding  four  thousand,  while  the  number  of  copies 
containing  his  articles  extend  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  two  mil- 
lion. A  temperance  tract  written  by  him  and  entitled  "  Somebody's 
Son "  has  attained  a  reported  circulation  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  copies.  Dr.  Buckley  helps  those  who  never  saw  the  great 
preacher  to  construct  a  figure  of  him.  Tlie  Christian  Advocate 
article  contains  such  interesting  personal  details  as  these  : 

"Dr.  Cuyler  was  low  in  stature — a  little  taller  than  Isaac  Watts, 
about  an  inch  shorter  than  John  Wesley.  Slight  in  his  early  years, 
he  never  took  on  much  flesh.  As  he  preached  in  a  gown  or  robe 
and  had  long  arms,  in  the  pulpit  he  appeared  larger  than  he  was. 
His  voice  was  heavy  and  sonorous.  For  many  years  he  was 
afflicted  with  dulness  of  hearing,  which  affected  his  voice  some- 
what, but  it  never  lost  the  capacity  of  carrying  his  emotion  to  his 
hearers  and  kindling  the  same  feelings  in  them. 

"His  countenance  was  one  of  the  elements  of  his  power.  None 
who  saw  him  would  think  of  beauty,  but  all  would  think  his  face, 
kindled  by  the  flashes  of  his  eye  and  beautified  by  his  smile,  one 
to  be  always  remembered  pleasantly.  The  strains  of  Dutch  and 
Huguenot  blood  gave  a  peculiar  cast  to  his  eloquence.  He  was  as 
vivacious  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  composed  as  a  Dutchman.  His 
vivacity  was  unquenchable.  His  success  was  astonishing  in  every 
place  he  filled.  His  calls  were  many,  but  he  preferred  to  accept 
those  from  parts  where  he  was  well  known,  so  that  the  people 
would  not  be  allured  by  a  mystic  haze  of  distance. 
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"  His  sermons  combined  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  success 
sympathy,  -  irness,  attractiveness.     He  did  not  need 

ition,  for  his  people  loved  him  and 

ired  in  him;  yet  lie  taught  them  to  think.     He  became  the 

;  all  evangelical  people,  but  an  idol  not  worshiped,  simply 

I,   therein  differing  trom  most   idols.       He    was  a  wondrous 

■  rally  leading  in  conversation,  but  ever  ready  I 
pleasure  or  wonder  or  sympathy  when  anything  of  importance 
was  suggested.  In  interviews  had  with  representatives  of  the  press 
ed  such  an  intensity  of  speech  and  vigor  of  thought  that 
when  published  they  resembled  chaste  yet  strong  essays.  Usually 
he  wrote  and  read  his  sermons,  but  was  an  extemporaneous  speaker 
of  the  first  class.  Sometimes  he  was  both  witty  and  humorous  in 
his  written  sermons,  but  never  did  a  low  joke  fall  from  his  lips, 
nor  did  he  indulge  in  slang.  His  discourses  were  usually  brief, 
and  that  in  a  period  when  most  distinguished  preachers  were  in- 
clined to  be  long. 

"Opposed  to  slavery,  he  would  not  affiliate  with  extremists  like 
Garrison  and  Phillips.  Asa  believer  in  Prohibition  he  did  not 
Consider  it  necessary  to  turn  from  the  party  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  being  rather  a  prophet  within  the  lines  than  one 
without.  His  appearances  upon  the  political  platform  were  infre- 
quent, but  when  in  his  opinion  any  crisis  arose,  his  voice  rang 
clear  and  his  opinions  hit  like  bullets.  The  press  sought  them  and 
spread  them  far  and  wide. 

"Asa  Presbyterian  he  was  of  the  new  school  in  theology  and 
was  in  the  organization  until  the  old  and  new  schools  reunited. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Sr.,  thought  him  lacking  in  adherence  to  the  old 
ways  and  statements.  When  he  allowed  Miss  Smiley,  a  Quaker- 
>  speak  in  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery:  'Has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  woman,  unbaptized  and 
unordained,  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  .-  ' 

"  Dr.  Cuyler  had  a  peculiar  form  of  courage.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Theodore  Tilton  from  the  latter*s  youth,  but  was  saddened  by 
his  deflection  from  the  Gospel  and  his  erratic  reforms,  some  of 
which  he  considered  deforms.  In  the  Beecher  case,  when  Tilton 
was  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  became  extremely  unpopular.  On  a 
certain  Sunday  Dr.  Cuyler  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  the  peo- 
ple as  usual  shook  hands  with  him.  Tilton  had  come  in  that 
morning  to  hear  his  old  friend  preach.  As  he  was  going  out,  look- 
ing askance  at  Dr.  Cuyler,  the  latter  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
said  :  'How  do  you  do.  Theodore  ?'  One  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  friends 
was  incensed  and  said  to  Dr.  Cuyler:  'The  hand  that  shakes  the 
hand  of  Theodore  Tilton  can  not  shake  mine.'  Said  the  Doctor: 
'  1  am  very  sorry,  but  it  would  be  too  large  a  price  to  pay  for  one 
hand-shake  to  give  the  control  of  one's  hand  to  another.'" 


CHINESE  ASSIMILATION  OF  JEWS 

\   \   'IIY-have  the  Jews  in  China  given  up  their  religion,  customs, 

*  ♦       la  nd  almost  every  other  characteristic  until  it  is 

now  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  a  Jew  from  a  native,  while  in  all 

the  world   the  Jew  has  preserved   his  identity  with  a 

e   of   the   wonders   of   human    history  ?     This 

wered  by  a  Jewish  writer,  Mr.  S.  M.  Perkmann,  in 

1     idon).      It    has   been    known   for  Centuries 

small  colony  ol  Jews  living  at  Kaifung,  China,  who 

with  the  Chinese.      They  abstain  from  pork. 

■ii  slaughtered  cattle,  and  mostly  marry  among 

.  but  all  other  Jew  ish  rites,  including  circumcision, 

i  •inies  are  "quite  Chinese," 

tho  now  and  then  a  Jewish  tv]  :,  the  Jewish  woman 

women,"  and   they  have 
i  what  it  in.  .ii.-  tO  be  a   b  W." 

.  the  writer  believes, 
imong  the  Eastern  Asiatic 

Uld  all  rights,  making 

r<  ason  fur  keep* 

ing  thems'  ■  the  more 

ing)  has  proved 

■  the  fittest  and   I  pt*  as  probable 

the  supposition  that   I  •.  s  at e  descend- 

ants  of    the   ten    lost    till-  |  ,    imagine   their 


state   of   mind    when    first    they    found   themselves   immigrants   in 
China.      We  read  : 

"They  naturally  must  have  been  surprized  to  find  a  great  civil- 
ized nation  with  a  history  thousands  of  years  older  than  their  own 
(Yao  the  Great  reigned  in  China  some  200  years  before  Abraham 
was  born),  a  nation  confessing  monotheism  but  still  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  'Jahveh'  and  of  his  chosen  people  ;  a  nation  with- 
out a  nobility  to  grasp  the  best  positions  in  the  Government,  but 
giving  all  honor  and  all  preference  to  the  learned  man,  the  same 
as  it  was  always  with  the  Jews;  a  nation  possessing  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  a  superior  ethical  quality,  but  without  pretension  to  reve- 
lation, but  only  teachings  of  their  sages;  a  nation  in  possession  of 
a  book  called  '  Yih-king*  of  such  high  philosophical  standing  that, 
as  proved  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  Leibnitz  had  taken  many  a  thing 
from  it,  and  Confucius,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  said,  if  he  had 
to  live  another  fifty  years  he  would  devote  the  whole  time  to  study 
the '  Yih-king.^  No  wonder  that  all  that  stimulated  the  Jews  to 
contemplations  and  comparisons 

"The  astonishment  of  the  immigrated  Jews  must  have  grown 
continually,  seeing  that  all  the  ethical  tenets  which  were  revealed 
to  them  by  God  as  a  preference  to  his  chosen  people  they  found  in 
China  not  only  taught  and  commanded  but  practically  exercised  ; 
they,  the  aliens,  were  treated  with  the  same  kindness  as  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  'to  love  his  neigh- 
bor, and  to  love  the  stranger  as  himself,'  which  was  commanded 
to  them  by  God  (Lev.  xix.),  and  'not  to  do  to  others  as  one  would 
not  that  it  should  be  done  to  him,'  was  taught  to  the  Chinese  by 
their  sages  out  of  righteousness  and  common  sense.  The  Jews 
found  still  more,  that  the  same  sages  who  taught  their  people  love 
to  their  fellow  men  in  the  highest  and  noblest  degree  (teachings  of 
Lao-Tze  and  Buddha)  did  not  teach  any  compulsory  obligations 
of  men  to  God,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  every  one  to  treat  re- 
ligion as  a  strictly  private  affair.  Neither  are  the  Chinese  com- 
manded to  love  God,  nor  to  believe  in  God,  nor  to  fulfil  command- 
ments not  comprehensible  to  men,  as  there  are  many  in  the  Bible 
(altho  the  commandments  of  the  Bible  certainly  have  their  good 
reasons,  but  are  not  known  to  us) ;  even  more,  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  Chinese  religion,  Confucius,  was  himself  an  agnostic." 

All  these  considerations,  this  writer  implies,  should  have  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  Jewish  assimilation.     He  observes  : 

"  It  is  unquestionably  true,  and  would  be  of  salutary  consequences, 
if  the  powerful  dictators  of  the  world  would  take  it  as  a  guidance, 
that  to  grant  unrestricted  emancipation  and  freedom  is  the  most 
practical  means  to  make  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend  of  an  immi- 
grated alien  minority  or  even  of  a  subdued  nation,  whereas  pres- 
sure, restrictions,  and  persecution  provoke  adversity  and  enmity. 
It  will  always  remain  true  that  the  best  way  to  conquer  an  enemy 
is  to  make  a  friend  of  him.  China  realized  this  truth  and  has  al- 
ways acted  accordingly.  China  has  always  granted  equal  freedom 
and  equal  rights  to  every  one  regardless  of  nationality  or  of  faith, 
and  she  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  adopted  strangers  into 
true  and  faithful  sons  of  their  great  country  ;  witness  the  Cossacks 
captured  at  Alba/in  in  1685 

"  Put  freedom  and  emancipation  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  cultured  nation,  like  the  Jews  have  been  since  thousands  of 
years,  abandon  their  faith  and  their  nationality.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  in  possession  of  Holy  Scriptures  designing  them  to  be  the 
only  beloved  chosen  people  of  God,  they  had  a  history  full  of  heroic 
deeds,  and  were  always  proud  of  both. 

"Now.  it  is  true,  frecNom  and  emancipation  could  be  sufficient 
to  make  of  the  immigrated  alien  Jews  patriotic  sons  of  China,  as 
om  and  emancipation  have  made  the  Jews  in  Fiance  and 
England  patriots  heart  and  soul.  Put  why  have  the  Jews  in  China 
been  assimilated  and  have  even  abandoned  their  religion,  and  have 
renunciated  their  privilege  to  be  the  first-born  son  oi  Cod  ?  Win- 
could  the  Jews  resist  the  high-cultured  nations  England  and  Fi 
and  keep  their  own  ?  When  we  see  the  same  Jewish  nation  suc- 
cessfully defending  their  position  on  one  battlefield  and  being 
thoroughly  overpowered  and  beaten  in  another  struggle,  must  we 
not  infer  from  it  that  success  and  failure  was  not  dependent  on 
the  power  of  the  Jews  so  much  as  on  the  weapons  and  strength  of 
their  opponents  ?  being  myself  a  Jew  I  feel  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  analyzing  the  causes  and  effects  of  these  struggles,  endil 
differently.  Put  it  can  never  be  humiliating  to  confess  the  truth, 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  Jewish  position  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Christian  was  very  strong  and  advantageous,  and  on  the  con- 
trary very  weak  and  disadvantageous  against  the  Chinese." 
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REVIVAL  OF   "KING   JOHN" 

EVEN  Shakespeare  can  spoil  novelty  for  us  when  one  of  his 
little-used  plays  is  given  public  representation.  Mr.  Man- 
toll's  production  of  '*  King  John  "  at  the  New  .Amsterdam  Theater. 
New  York,  is  received  with  -latitude  on  that  score,  and  with  vary- 
ing comments  on  others.  Mr.  Winter  calls  it  the  most  important 
dramatic  event  of  the  year,  and  devotes  more  than  two  columns  to 
its  consideration.  Other  commentators,  such  as  Mr.  Fyles,  oi 
The  Evening  Post,  welcome  the  event  "  with  respect  and  gratitude," 
while  still  others  acknowledge  it  a  "commendable  enterprise."  It 
is  at  least  an  occasion  for  brushing  up  one's  theatrical  history,  and 
here  the  chroniclers  show  varying  degrees  of  cue.  Mr.  Winter, 
whose  knowledge  of  stage  lore  is  unrivaled,  names  E.  L.  Daven- 
port as  our  last  representative  of  the  part,  and  tells  us  that  the 
American  stage  has  also  seen  as  King  John  Douglas,  Cooper, 
Barry.  Junius  Brutus  Booth  (both  father  and  son  of  that  name), 
Charles  Kean,  and  Hamblin.  The  dramatic  writers  of  The  Sun 
and  Phe  World  prof  ess  to  recall  the  time  when  Edwin  booth  used 
to  stir  his  audience  in  the  role,  tho  Mr.  Winter  says  he  never  as- 
sumed it.  England  has  in  our  day  seen  the  part  enacted  by  both 
F.  R.  Benson  and  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  it  is  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence that  Mr.  Tree  is  planning  an  early  revival  in  which  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  will  play  Constance  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Winter 
presents  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  play,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  says  : 

"The  dramatic  thread  of  the  tragedy  is  the  opposition  of  King 
JoJin  and  Prince  Arthur,  in  a  contest  for  the  crown  of  England, 
the  title  to  which  is  lawfully  vested  in  the  Prince,  while  the  pos- 
session of  it  is  unlawfully  vested  in  the  King,  behind  the  Prince 
stands  his  mother,  the  passionate,  picturesque  Constance,  clamor- 
ous for  his  royal  birthright,  and  frantic  in  dolorous  lamentation 
when  that  birthright  is  bartered.  Behind'the  King  stands  the  arro- 
gant Queen-Mother,  Elinor,  inspiring  her  son  to  hold,  by  the 
strong  hand,  that  sovereignty  to  which  she  knows  he  is  not  entitled 
and  can  not  otherwise  maintain  :  and  behind  him  also  stands  the 
gay,  martial,  buoyant,  truculent,  honest  Faulconbridge,  whom  no 
peril  can  daunt  and  no  obstacle  impede.  Sometimes  in  alliance 
and  sometimes  in  opposition,  the  scheming,  potent  Philip,  King 
of  France,  whether  as  friend  or  foe,  is  a  continual  menace  to  the 
English  usurper.  Behind  all — the  spring  and  impulse  of  the  action 
— stands  Cardinal  Pandulph,  legate  of  the  Pope,  prompting  to 
war  or  peace,  as  best  befits  his  political  purpose  to  augment  the 
papal  power.  Viewed  even  as  a  fanciful  epitome  of  old  English 
history — while  allowing  for  its  compression  of  events  and  its  proved 
errors  of  alleged  fact — the  play  is  exceptionally  luminous  and 
vitally  interesting.  Viewed  as  a  study  of  human  nature  it  is 
precious  for  its  substance  of  truth  and  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of 
expression.  Maternal  love  and  grief  are  nowhere  else  put  into 
such  superlative  words  as  those  of  Constance.  The  exquisite  scene 
in  which  Arthur  pleads  and  Hubert  relents  is.  of  its  pathetic 
order,  unmatched  and  unmatchable.  The  consistent  preservation 
of  poetic  tone  is  not  less  absolute  than  the  sustainment  of  perfect 
fidelity  to  nature  and  essential  fact.  King  John,  in  reality,  was 
as  contemptuous  of  the  'bell,  book,  and  candle  '  of  the  Church  as 
Fdulconbridge  is.  in  the  play.  His  surrender  to  Rome,  like  his 
surrender  to  the  barons  when  he  signed  the  Great  Charter,  was 
an  act  conceived  in  policy  and  performed  under  compulsion — for 
he  well  knew  that  what  was  demanded  would  soon  be  extorted  if 
it  were  not  then  given.  In  the  tragedy  he  is  shown — after  the  death 
of  his  formidable  mother,  and  lacking  her  counsel 'and  support — to 
be  gradually  but  surely  breaking,  beneath  the  affliction  of  a  haunt- 
ing doubt  and  a  secret  terror.  Disasters  thicken  around  him. 
Omens  affright  him.  The  fever  that  is  heavy  on  him  has  troubled 
him  for  a  longtime.  His  heart  is  sick.  The  death  of  Arthur. 
for  which  he  knows  himself  responsible,  is  a  burden  upon  his  guilty 
mind.  He  feels  that  his  friends  are  falling  away.  He  dreads  the 
power  of  Rome.  He  dreads  the  power  of  France.  Above  all 
things  else,  he  dreads  the  nameless  horror  of  an  inscrutable,  retrib- 
utive Fate.  From  the  moment  when  King  John  incites  and  en- 
joins Hubert  to  murder  Prince  Arthur  the  atmosphere  of  the 


tragedy  is  tremulous  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  mysterious, 
impending  doom.  From  that  moment  the  monarch,  tho  he  walks 
in  sunlight,  is  conscious  oi  the  ever-darkening  shadow." 

Mr.  Mantell,  this  writer  avers,  manifests  "  a  broad  comprehension 

of  the  whole  subject,"  and  enriches  the  stage  "with  a  Shake- 
spearian figure  not  less  magnificent  than  true."  Dramatic  critics  in 
these  days  infrequently  occupy  themselves  with  the  question  ol 


ROBERT  MANTELL  AS    "KING    JOHN." 

The  large  result  of  great  talents  and  many  years  of  experience,  says 
William  Winter,  is  shown  in  a  noble  achievement. 

acting,  and  hence  rarely  is  so  full  an  analysis  of  a  player's  interpre- 
tation of  a  part  offered  us  as  the  following  : 

"Mr.  Mantell  .  .  .  endues  the  miserable  sovereign  at  once  with 
a  dangerous  personality,  a  nervous  temperament,  a  disquieted 
mind,  a  sinister  look,  and  an  impetuous,  irascible  demeanor — 
making  him  a  man  who,  while  bold  in  pretension  and  expeditious 
in  movement,  is,  furtively,  ill  at  ease,  continually  rancorous  and 
capable  of  evil,  and  yet,  at  vital  moments,  weakly  irresolute.  His 
impersonation,  accordingly,  is  all  of  one  piece,  so  that,  when  he 
reaches  the  King's  temptation  of  Hubert  to  do  a  murder,  he  only 
fully  reveals  a  nature  that  he  has  already  indicated.  -That  terrible 
speech  of  King  John  to  Hubert — 'I  had  a  thing  to  say  ' — bespeaks 
in  a  hollow  undertone,  pi, icing,  however,  a  distinct,  blood-curdling 
emphasis  on  the  conclusive  phrases — 'Death' — 'A  grave!' — and 
enforcing  them  with  gesture  and  glance  so  baleful,  and  of  such 
fatal  meaning,  that  the  observer  shudders  with  horror.  The  sud- 
den change  to  grisly  exultation,  with  the  words  'I  could  be  merry 
now  :  '  intensifies  that  impartment  of  dread.  Indeed,  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  temptation  scene  is  admirable  for  its  investiture 
of  wickedness  with  plausibility,  and  for  its  subtle  transparency- 
the  suggestion  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  hideous  crime  being  made 
in  such  a  way  that  Hubert' s  acceptance  of  it  and  compliance  with 
it  seem  unconstrained  and  natural.  The  King's  convulsive,  cling- 
ing grasp  of  the  hand  of  Philip,  when  the  Cardinal  threatens  the 
curse  of  Rome,  is  a  significant  forerunner  of  that  submission  which 
his  shifting,  irresolute  mind  will,  in  its  subsequent  access  oi  in- 
firmity, make  to  his  spiritual  lord,  and  it  is  all  the  more  felicitous, 
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as  a  touch  of  art  splendid  burst  oi  passion, 

in  the  defiance  of  th<    h  riest.     But,  while  Mr.  Mantel! 

does  not,  in  an;  •  I  i<"  'points,'  his  finest  effects  are  ob- 

tained in  the  scenes  with  Hubert  and  in  the  death  scene.  His 
shrill  and  querulous  denunciation  of  Hubert^  after  the  defection  of 
the  dii  n  the  telling  words.  •/  had  mighty  cause 


\     MAI'      II-   \    IAKTV. 


The  Hatter  in  the  ad  <>:  proposing  his  riddle,"  Whj  is, a  raven  likea 
writing  desk  :  " 

to  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him,'  is  exactly  in 
the  fitting  tone  of   irrational,  panic-stricken  tremor  and  self-pity. 

while  the  frantic  revulsion  of  feeling,  when  Hubert  exclaims  'young 
Arthur  is  alive."  is  rightly  and  most  effectively  made  to  express 
itself  in  hysterical  clamor  of  relief.  A  singularly  fortunate  make- 
up intensities  every  effect  of  the  actor's  art.  Mr.  Mantell's  King 
John,  when  he  is  first  seen,  is  seen  to  be  a  sick  man,  feverish  in 
body  and  distrest  in  mind.  The  aspect  is  singular,  menacing, 
almost  repulsive,  and  yet  it  is  attractive- -possessing  the  reptile 
fascination  of  the  serpent.  The  face  is  blanched.  The  gaze  of 
the  cruel  blue  eyes  is  sometimes  concentrated,  cold,  and  stony, 
sometimes  wavering  and  shifting,  .is  is  the  habit  of  self-conscious 
evil.     The  lips  are  full,  red,  and  sensual.     The  head  is  crowned 

with  a  shock  of  reddish  hair 

"No  essential  detail  of  the  part  lias  been  forgotten;  no  illu- 
minative characteristic  oJ  it  has  been  omitted.  Thought  is 
manifested  in  every  device  of  treatment,  and  prudent  care  of  the 
is  shown  in  an  improved  and  fluent  elocution,  obedient  to 
each  ordainment  of  design.  Those  facts  possess  a  decisive  signifi- 
Mr.  Mantell  has  brought  to  a  task  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude a  fine  intuition,  sedulous  study,  profound  sincerity,  and  a  rare 
faculty  of  impersonation,  and  so  the  large  result  of  great  talents 
a\u\  many  years  "I  experience  is  shown  in  a  noble  achievement." 

Mr.  Winter  dwells  especially  upon  the  deatli  scene  of   the  King, 
and  Comparisons  are   made   with    some   of   the   greatest    histrionic 

.trtists.    We  read : 

"The  body  of   the   King,  convulsed    with   pain,  is  shrunken   and 

w  ithered.  His  hair  and  beard  are  disheveled.  His  face  Is  ghastly, 
and,  as  seen  in  the  flickering  light,  it  gleams  with  the  gathering 

I  death.  He  has  thrown  aside  his  rich  attire,  and  is  clad  in 
l)l.n  k  trunks  and  long  1.1a'  k  hose,  with  a  while  shirt,  torn  open  at 
the  tlnc.it  ;   around   his   shoulders    there    is  a   loose   robe.      A  more 

piteous  spectacle    made  awful  with  mysterious,  grim,  and  weird 

environment     has  not  been  seen ;  and  Mr.  Mantel  I  makes  the  illu- 

I   the  theater  is  forgotten.     The  threadlike, 

i  ■  mi  which  he  utters  the  dying 

t  Kit  '.  pitiful  supplication  that  his 

kingdom's  ri  o  take  their  course  through  hia 

burned  bosom    i  ■>  1 1  pity  and  let  rot  be 

•he  legitimate  o  ■  nd  thrilling 

.nid  exalting  th< 

r.  t.       Wondet  lul  <:■  int.  IN.lls,   been 

shown  upon  out  istori,  in  Queen 

abeth  .    I  )a\  ison.  in   •  ,0th,  in  Kit 

Henry  Irving,  in  King  I  'he  death 


scene  of  Robert  Mantell's  King  John  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  ot  them.  The  art  of  it  is  superb.  The  monition  of  it  should 
sink  deep  into  every  heart.  To  each  one  of  us  the  hour  of  death 
must  come — the  forlorn,  abject  isolation  from  humanity  —the  awful 
opening  of  that  dread  pathway  which  every  human  being  must 
tread  alone  the  . ureal  mystery— the  piteous  solitude,  when  mor- 
tality breathes  its  last  sigh  and  murmurs  its  last  farewell." 


"PUNCH'S"  GREATEST  CARTOONIST 

ATTE  K   I  >.\  N    illustrators  have  tried  their  hand  with  the  won 
■  "      derful    Alice  who  visited   Wonderland,  but   it  is  doubtful  if 

any  self-respecting  child,  to  say  nothing  of  the  judicious  adult,  will 
give  up  Tenniel  for  later  comers.  So  at  least  a  writer  who  signs 
the  initials  "E.  C.  B."  seems  to  feel  in  speaking  of  "the  recent 
tlood  of  preposterous  attempts  to  challenge  "  Tenniel's  work  as 
"  Lewis  Carroll's  "  illustrator.     The  stamp  which  this  artist,  now 

just  turned  ninety,  gave  to  the  figures  oi  (  an  oil's  story,  we  may  be 
surprized  to  learn,  was  not  "the  result  of  any  keen  sympathy  be- 
tween author  and  artist."  In  the  London  Daily  News  this  writer 
adds  : 

"  Dodgson  did  not  admire  Tenniel's  illustrations:  and  Tenniel 
did  not  admire  Hodgson.  Happily,  that  perfect  combination  of 
text  and  picture  was  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  things,  and  it  came 
duly  to  fulfilment.  Tenniel's  spleen  never  took  him  far.  Of  that 
temper  which  has  handed  down  to  this  day.  on  the  CO\  cr  ol  J'u/ic/i. 
Doyle's  hatred  of  Brougham  (whose  face  a  faun  is  dragging  in  the 
dirt  at  the  end  of  a  string)  Tenniel  had  nothing.  He  is  to-day 
what  he  always  was  among  his  colleagues  and  friends,  the  most 
courteous  of  old-world  gentlemen." 

Tenniel's  birthday  occurred  on  February  28,  an  occasion  which 
gives  the  writer  his  cue  for  measuring  the  achievements  of  this 
great  cartoonist  of  /'u/ic/i.  For  fifty  years  he  drew  for  this  journal, 
and  nothing  of  his  long  series  of  contributions  is  probably  more 
famous  than  his  "Dropping  the  Pilot,"  which  marked  Bismarck's 
retirement  from  active  life.  It  is  too  familiar  to  need  reproduction 
here.     The  writer  draws  this  picture  : 

"Retired  from  the  world  as  he  is,  and  visited  with  the  crudest 


■ 
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of  all  the  privations  of  sense,  the  loss  of  sight,  the  old  man  surel) 
enjoys  such  consolations  as  come  to  few  at  the  end  <>t'  the  journey. 
Fame  is  a  thing  never  easily  measured  :  and  his  is  quite  immeas- 
urable. Every  one  who  saw  Punch  at  all  during  the  fifty  years 
that   ended    in  IQOI,  everyone   who  knows  the 'Alice'  books,  has 

done  homage  to  the  art  of  Tenniel.  His  pencil  has  pleased  mil- 
lions, and  will  please  millions  more.      Never  since  Hogarth's  day 


SIR   JOHN    TENNIEL  AT   NINETY. 

For  fifty  years  cartoonist  for  Punch,  so  firmly  did  he  estab- 
lish his  own  tradition  of  political  cartoons,  says  the  London  J  hues, 
that  it  is  still  supreme  both  in  Punch  and  elsewhere. 

was  such  a  universality  of  appreciation.  From  the  children  in  the 
nursery,  laughing- over  Father  William  or  the  Mad  Hatter,  to 
John  Ruskin  on  the  pinnacle  of  criticism,  uttering  judgment  on 
the  cartoons,  he  has  delighted  all.  'Tenniel,'  said  Ruskin,  'has 
much  of  the  largeness  and  symbolic  mystery  of  imagination  which 
belonged  to  the  great  leaders  of  classic  art ;  in  the  shadowy  masses 
and  sweep  of  lines  of  his  great  compositions  there  are  tendencies 
which  might  have  won  his  adoption  into  the  school  of  Tintoret.' 

"Tenniel  may  claim,  indeed,  to  have  created  the  cartoon  as  un- 
derstood in  England.  When  Punch  took  a  young  artist  of  ideals, 
fresh  from  painting  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  made  of  him  its  chief  pictorial  satirist  and  commentator 
on  great  affairs,  a  new  influence  was  brought  into  play.  If  we 
consider  all  that  marks  the  best  work  of  Tenniel,  the  splendid  firm- 
ness and  purity  of  his  line,  the  loftiness  of  hisconception,  the  bold- 
ness and  fidelity  of  his  treatment,  the  wonderful  strength  of  it  all, 
we  take  away  an  impression  of  dignity — dignity  such  as  showed 
itself  in  the  erect  and  quiet  personality,  in  the  avoidance  of  all 
publicity  and  display  in  his  simple,  secluded  life,  in  the  refusal  to 
grasp  at  money,  in  the  unbroken  maintenance  through  fifty  years 
of  a  standard  of  effort  that  outlasted  the  power  of  the  pencil.  He 
could  draw  President  Carnot  bounding  in  air  like  a  ballet-dancer, 
and  the  picture  would  be  dignified.  He  could  show  the  British 
Lion  in  preposterous  check  trousers  and  white  waistcoat,  and  there 
would  be  dignity  in  it.  In  the  long  discussions  at  the  Punch  table 
about  the  next  cartoon,  Tenniel  would  never  suggest  a  topic.  He 
would  sit  smoking  silently  ;  and  when  the  politicians  had  settled 
the  subject,  the  artist  would  go  home,  devote  the  next  day  to 
thought,  and  the  next  to  execution. 

"But  tho  Tenniel  stood  aloof  from  the  political  debates,  he  had 
his  opinions,  and  held  them  strongly.  His  Disraeli,  that  Protean 
caricature  that  had  throughout  all  its  mutations  the  smile  of  the 
trickster,  was  drawn  with  no  indifferent  hand.  His  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  touched  by  a  less  reasonable  prejudice.  An  honest  man's 
point  of  view  is  likely  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  course  of  produc- 
tion of  some  2,500  weekly  cartoons.     Whoever  had  suggested  the 


cartoon,  he  had  always  to  admit  that  Tenniel  had  brought  much 
to  it,  and  improved  upon  the  notion.  Tenniel's  stamp,  for  all  his 
silence,  is  upon  half  a  century  of  Punch  policy-  the  stamp  of  a 
downrighl  nature,  touched  with  something  more  nearly  akin  to 
magnanimity  than  was  ever  before  seen,  perhaps,  in  political 
draftsmanship." 

Of  all   changes     Tenniel    lias    lived    to   see.  says   the   writer,    the 

change  in  Punch  is  not  the  least  or  the  least  significant.     Thej 

are  set  out  in  this  wise  : 

"His  first  editor  thought  nothing  of  going  down  to  the  Fleet- 
Street  office  in  fishing-boots  and  a  sombrero.  Mr.  Owen  Seaman 
has  never  darkened  the  door  of  the  modern  Punch  office  in  any 
such  impossible  attire.  Old  Punch  reeked  of  the  Bohemia  of  fifty 
years  ago,  th.tt  grew  its  beard,  and  smoked  its  clay,  and  borrowed 
money,  and  lived  on  hot  brandy-and-water  and  boon  companion 
ship.  Modern  Punch  is  as  thoroughly  upper-class  and  well-bred 
as  is  consistent  with  being  openly  and  unblushingly  clever.  It 
meets  the  country  gentleman  and  the  smart  young  stock-broker  on 
their  own  ground.  Of  the  great  Charles  Keene  some  one  uttered 
the  half-truth  that 'he  could  not  draw  a  gentleman,' and  Keene's 
Punch  work — that  brilliant  episode  in  the  history  of  black-and- 
white  art — drew  the  whole  of  its  inspiration  from  the  intimate  life 
of  the  middle  classes.  That  work  was  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  old  Punch.  But  when  Tenniel  retired,  Punch  lost  the 
last  of  the  men  who  contest  to  a  knowledge  of  and  an  interest- in 
the  middle  classes.  Those  classes  read  their  Punch  to-day ;  but 
it  is  no  more  a  mirror  held  up  to  them.  It  is  a  light  work  of  in- 
formation— occasionally  obscure  to  them — on  the  habits  and  ideas 
of  the  wealthy  class.  Punch  has  perhaps  never  been  cleverer, 
either  with  pen  or  pencil,  than  he  is  to-day;  and  he  has  certainly 
never  been  so  aristocratic.  The  old  man  in  his  hermitage  at  Maida- 
vale  has  seen  every  motion  of  that  melancholy  change." 


NEW   COPYRIGHT   PROVISIONS 

THE  long  agitation  in  favor  of  a  revised  copyright  law  has 
finally  resulted  in  a  bill  that  adds  fourteen  years  to  an 
author's  proprietary  rights.  The  first  term  of  twenty-eight  years 
allowed  by  the  old  law  remains  unchanged,  but  the  renewal  term 
is  to  extend  over  an  additional  twenty-eight  instead  of  fourteen 
years,  making  fifty-six  in  all.     Existing  copyrights  may  be  extended 


"unarming." 
Tenniel's  cartoon  in  Punch  on  the  occasion  of  Gladstone's  retirement. 
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upon  the  same  terms.     The  new  hill  also  provides  for  specific 
jjes  thai  make  easier  the  interpretation  <>f  the  statute.     .\s 
The  i  New  York  -  it  in  abstract,  we  read  : 

at    may   now   be   secured    for   all    the  'writings'   of  an 

author,  using  the  constitutional  expression.  In  enumerating  and 
works  protected  by  copyright,  the  bill  is  more  explicit 

than  :  and  adds  the  following  new  designations  : 

sermons,  and  addresses,  prepared  tor  oral  deliver]  ' ; 

'dramatico-musical  compositions  ' :  'plastic  woiks  of  a  scientific  or 

.  'reproductions  of  a  work  of  art.'  and  "prints 
and  pictorial  illustrations.'  in  lieu  of  'engravings,'  'cuts.'  and 
'chromos,' and  'works  ol  art  '  instead  of  the  present  specitic  desig- 
nations, 'painting,'  'drawing,1  'statue.'  and  'statuary.'  Express 
that  compilations,  abridgments,  adaptations, 
dramatizations,  or  translations  and  works  repub- 
lished with  new  matter  shall  be  considered  new  works  subje 
copyi  ig 

■  development  in  the  industry  that  produces  mechanical 
musical  instruments  had  made  the  old  law  relating  to  copyright  on 
music  one  of  the  most  exasperating.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mi. 
.Smiis.i.    the   bandmaster,    has    frequently    urged    that   the  cause  ol 

music  was  imperiled  in  this  country  because  the  popular  composer 
v.  .is  simply  enriching  the  makers  of  pianolas  and  other  devices  for 
led  music"  at   the  cost  ol  his  own  pocket-book.      As  regards 
musical  work,  it  is  stated  : 

"The  bill  provides,  as  does  the  present  law,  that  the  author  shall 

have  the  sole  right  to  perform  the  work  publicly  for  profit,  but 

adds  the  sole  ri^ht  'to  make  any  arrangement  or  setting  of  it  or  ol 
the  melody  of  it  in  any  system  of  notation  or  any  form  of  record 
from  which  it  may  be  read  or  reproduced.'  The  composer's  con- 
tiol  of  the  reproduction  of  his  music  by  mechanical  instruments  is 
qualified  as  follows  :  (a)  to  cover  only  music  published  and  copv- 
righted  after  the  act  goes  into  effect  :  (/>)  not  to  include  music  by 
a  foreign  author  or  composer  unless  the  foreign  state  or  nation  oJ 
which  he  is  a  subject  grants  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  simi- 
lar rights  ;   (,  )  whenever  the  owner  of  a  musical  copyright  has  used 

oi  permitted  or  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  his  work  upon  parts  ol 
instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechanically  the  musical  work, 
any  other  person  may  make  similar  use  of  the  work  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  of  two  cents  on  each  pari  manufactured,  notice 
to  be  tiled  in  the  copyright  office  of  such  use  or  license  to  use  by 
pyright  proprietor." 
The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  new  law  is  the  continuation  of 
the  so  called  "manufacturing  clause."  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican.    \  book  to  be  copyrighted  in  this  country  must  be  "set  up," 
ted,  and  bound    within  its  territory.      Logical  I J    the  copyright 
not  the   place    lor   regulations   of  these  matters,  thinks   The 
Republii  an.     The  propel  pla<  e  lor  the  protection  of  the  American 
printing  industry,  it   is  suggested,  is  in  the  tarifl  laws.     "It  is  not 
•I  !'>r  the  country  to  compel  foreign  publishers  to 
then  works  to  this  countrj  to  beset  up  in  type  and  to  have 
-  and  lithographs  in  .  no  matter  if  foreign 

;    Iful I  his  selfish  stipulation,"  continues 

i   M  iinstei  Ihi-,  i,i   1  bo  vard,  "  is 

'    keep      \  n<  i  ii  i   remote  and  provincial,  so 
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be  produced  by  lithographic  or  photoengraving  process,  then  by 
a  process  wholly  performed  within  the  limits  of  the  I  nited  States  ' 
The  provision  is  also  extended  to  illustrations  within  a  book,  and 
parate  lithographs  and  photoengravings,  '  except  where  in 
either  case  the  subjects  represented  are  located  in  a  foreign  country." 
The  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  must  also  be  performed  with- 
in the  United  States.      Photographs  are  released  from  the  present 

requirement  that  they  'shall  be  printed  from  negatives  made  within 

nited  States  or  from  transfers  made  therefrom."  The  'origi- 
nal text  of  a  book  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages 
other  than  English'  is  also  excepted  from  the  requirements  of  t\  pe- 
setting  in  the  United  States.  A  new  ad-interim  protection  isgiven 
books  printed  abroad  in  the  English  language.  If  one  complete 
copy  of  such  book  is  deposited  in  the  copyright  office  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  abroad,  copyright  is  granted  for  .i 
period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  copy.  If  an 
authorized  edition  of  the  book  is  produced  from  type  set  in  the 
I 'nited  States  during  this  second  thirty  days,  the  full  term  of  COpj  - 
right  is  secured. 

"The  much  discust  provisions  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Copyrighted  books  are  considerably  modified.  The  importation 
of  piratical  copies  of  any  work  copyrighted  is  prohibited,  and  the 
importation  of  any  books,  laltho  authorized  by  the  author  or  pro- 
prietor,'' which  have  not  been  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturing  provisions,  is  prohibited.  The  Act  ot  1891  permits 
importation  of  books  in  'the  case  of  persons  purchasing  for  use 
and  not  lor  sale,  who  import,  subject  to  the  duty  thereon,  not  more 
than  two  copies  of  such  book  at  any  one  time."  The  new  law  pel  - 
mits  importation,  'not  more  than  one  copy  at  one  time,  for  individual 
use,  and  not  for  sale,"  and  adds  the  proviso  that  'such  privih 
importation  shall  not  extend  to  a  foreign  reprint  of  a  book  by  an 
American  author  copyrighted  in  the  United  States."  The  Act  of 
1891  allows  importation  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  societies  incor- 
porated or  established  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary,  or 
religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  tine  arts,  or  for 
any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  new- 
law  confines  the  privilege  to  incorporated  societies  or  institutions, 
but  adds  scientific  societies  and  'any  State,  school,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  free  public  library":  but  while  the  Act  ol  1891  permits 
'two  copies  in  any  one  invoice  *  to  be  so  imported,  the  new  law- 
provides  for  'not  more  than  one  copy  of  any  such  book  in  one  in- 
when  'lor  use  and  not  for  sal,-.'  " 


PADEREWSKl'S  SORROW-  Paderewski,  it  is  said,  in  achieving 
preeminence  as  a  pianist,  has  really  defeated  the  prime  ambition 
of  his  lil\  to  become  a  famous  composer.  He  plays  so  well  that 
the  public  can  not  be  made  to  believe  th.it  he  can  also  be  a  great 
composer,  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  hence 
his  works  rarely  appear  on  concert  programs.  In  this  respect  he 
sutlers  as  did  both  Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  whose  "fame  as  players 
was  so  overwhelming  that  the  public  deemed  it  impossible  that  they 

should  be  meat  composers  too."      Says  the  writer: 

"Liszt  finally  adopted  the  motto.  '  I  can  wait.'  but  Rubinstein 
fumed  to  the  end  ;  both  haled  the  piano,  and  felt  insulted  it  askee; 
to  play.  They  were  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  they  were 
even  greater  as  creators  than  as  interpreters;  but  the  world  was 
slow  in  realizing  the  truth. 

"  Paderewski  began  to  write  music  when  he  was  only  seven  years 

■  ild.  and  it  was  always  his  aim  to  become  a  great  composer,  il  pos 

sible.  IL-  succeeded  in  this  years  .1-40.  Ids  'Manru  '  is  the  most 
fascinating  opera  since  '<  armen,'  .\\m\  its  disappearance  from  the 
Metropolitan  repertoire  is  a  profound  myster)  and  piece  ol  folly, 
lor  it  wasgiven  near  the  close  ol  one  season  foui  nines,  to  crowded 

es,  the  last  time  on  ,\w  afternoon  when   Paderewski  en 
opposition  to  his  own  opei  a  bj  g\\  ■  <  1  in  Carnegie  1 1  all. 

He  has  written  songs,  among  which  are  gems  of  the  first  water. 
lie  has  written  enchanting  short  piano  pieces.  dyed  in  Polish 
.  and  last  season  he  played  here  a  masterly  set  oi  variations 
and  a  sonata  rich  in  musical  material,  profound  in  content.  His 
supeih  pianoforte  concerto  will  become  very  popular  when  he  is 
dead  :  ,\;u\  his  'Fantaisie  Polonaise '  will  tank  among  1 1 
of  modern  tone-poems.  Bui  .u  present  the  world  has  no  use  for 
things,  i"i  Paderewski  is  altogether  too  popular  as  a  pianist 
to  make  the  envious  professionals  eager  to  augmenl  his  fame  bj 
plaj  ing  his  mus 
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Adams.  Oscar  Pay.  A  Motley  Jest  Shake- 
spearian Diversions,  i6mo,  pp.  04  Boston  Sher- 
man, French   &  Co.     Si  net. 

Atkinson.  William  Walker.  Mind-Power,  or 
The  Law  of  Dynamic  Mentation.  8vo,  pp.  441. 
Chicago    Progress 

Austen,  lane.  Persuasion  Northanger  Abbey. 
Emilia  .•  vols  Mansfield  Park.  2  vols.  Illus- 
trated in  colors,  tamo.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co      Sue  vols.     Bach  $1.35  per  volume. 

These  six  volumes  complete  the  edition 
of  Jane  Austen's  novels  having  notes  by 
R  Brimley  Johnson  and  illustrations  in 
colors  by  A.  Wallis  Mills.  Nothing  ad- 
ditional to  what  has  already  been  said  in 
these  columns  remains  now  to  be  said  of 
the  typography  ami  binding  orof  Mr.  Mills's 
illustrations.  In  each  and  all  details  the 
edition  is  a  completely  satisfying  one.  We 
know  not  when  or  where  one  more  so  has 
been  issued 

Avebury,  The  Right  Hon  Lord.  Peaee  and 
Happiness.  tamo,  pp.  x  386.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Bartlett.  Frederick  Orin.  The  Web  of  the 
Golden  Spider.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  354.  Bos- 
ton:  Small,  Maynard    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Bashford,  H.  H.  The  Pilgrims'  March,  tamo, 
pp.  320.      New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Bazln,  Rene.  "This,  my  Son."  Translated  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport.  nmo,  pp.  307.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Benedict,  Clare.  A  Resemblance  and  other 
Stories.  121110.  pp.  377  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.      $1.50. 

Blackwood,  Algernon.  Jimbo — A  Fantasy.  12010, 
pp.  225.      New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25. 

Bower.  B.  M.  The  Lonesome  Trail.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo.  pp.  21)7.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Caine,  Hall  My  Story.  8vo,  pp.  402.  New 
York     D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $2. 

A  man  is  not  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  he 
must  not  try  to  make  himself  a  hero  to  his 
public.  Pepys  and  Montaigne  are  models 
in  this  way  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  in  the 
same  manner  stamped  upon  his  pages  the 
impress  of  reality.  He  has  let  us  see  him 
as  he  is  and  has  not  shown  any  regard  to 
that  rule  of  perspective  by  which  an  auto- 
biographer  may  keep  himself  so  aloof  from 
(or  even  above)  his  reader  that  he  fulfils 
the  axiom  of  Campbell  that  "distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Some  critics  in  reviewing  this  book  have 
declared  that  the  author  has  merely  writ- 
ten it  to  show  with  what  great  men  he  as- 
sociated, or  was  by  public  opinion  asso- 
ciated. It  is  true  that  the  Manx  novelist 
speaks  fondly  of  his  "literary  relations, 
sometimes  very  intimate,  with  Ruskin, 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Wilkie  Collins,  Robert 
Buchanan,  T.  E.  Brown,  Tennyson,  and 
Gladstone."  But  the  staple  of  the  work 
is  furnished  by  the  chapters  on  Rossetti 
which  occupy  half  the  book.  There  is  a 
photograph  in  which  Caine  and  Rossetti 
are  sitting  in  the  poet's  "Green  Drawing 
Room,"  and  altogether  the  Manx  novel- 
ist seems  to  think  that  Rossetti  was  the 
greatest  and  most  important  friend  of  his 
life.  If  we  think  that  in  this  autobio- 
graphical sketch  he  rather  exploits  this 
friendship  as  reflecting  a  sort  of  glory  upon 
himself,  we  must  add  that  this  delightful 
and  naive  egotism  adds  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  over  this  work  as  a 
self-revelation  and  a  psychological  docu- 
ment. 

But  we  think  that  this  egotism,  amusing 
as  it  is  to  study,  sometimes  results  in  an 
exhibition  of  bad  taste  which  betrays  the 
true  character  of  the  novelist's  friendship 
for  the  poet-artist.      Hall  Caine  dwells  too 


much  on  the  details  n\  the  poet's  chloral 
habit  anil  there  is  something  almost  Phari- 
saical in  the  comment  which  he  utters 
upon  the  exhumation  of  the  poet's  wife 
lor  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  collection 
of  poems  which  Rossetti  had  laid  with  her 
in  the  coffin,  Caine  suggests  that  it  had 
occurred  to  the  poet  that  his  penance  was 
now  at  an  end,  that  "it  was  doing  no  good 
to  leave  hidden  in  the  grave,  etc.,"  and 
hereupon  makes  the  very  unnecessary  and 
ungrammatical  statement: 

"If  in  the  daily  sight  of  the  growing 
reputation  of  younger  men,  his  friends  and 
comrades  of  no  better  genius,  Rossetti  be- 
gan to  be  inlluenced  with  thoughts  like 
these,  without  reflecting  that  while  it  may 
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JOHN    LA    FAROE, 

Whose  volume  "  The  Higher  Life  in  Art,"  was 
reviewed  in  these  columns  on  March  6. 

have  been  an  act  of  emotional  weakness 
to  bury  his  poems,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
desecration  to  take  them  up." 

That  this  tone  should  pervade  almost 
the  whole  of  the  chapters  relating  to  Ros- 
setti simply  results  in  giving  a  reader  the 
measure  of  Caine,  but  not  of  Rossetti, 
whom,  it  would  seem,  the  author  of  "The 
Manxman"  was  utterly  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding. When  he  talks  of  Rossetti's 
"friends  and  comrades  of  no  better  gen- 
ius" the  "daily  sight  of  whose  growing 
reputation"  spurred  him  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  rescue  of  his  own,  Caine  may 
have  been,  as  usual,  thinking  of  himself. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Rossetti's  fame 
will  rest  less  on  his  possession  of  a  good 
or  better  genius  than  on  the  individual 
character  of  that  genius,  which  was  at  the 
time  unique,  and  still  remains  so. 

We  repeat  that  this  autobiography  is 
interesting  because  it  does  actually  reveal 
the  character  of  the  writer.  While  it  can 
not  be  said  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
great  literary  world,  its  tendencies  and 
aspirations  among  which  this  Manx  gen- 
ius moved,  it  is  valuable,  because  it  shows 
through  the  golden  radiance  of  the  amber 
almost  every  detail  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
one  which  has  chanced  to  be  imprisoned 
there. 


Churchill,   Winston  Spencer      \1\    African    foui 
nev       8vo,   pp.    .•-■<'       New     York:    George    II.   Doran 
Co. 

The  main  charm  in  this  work  lie-,  in  the 
freshness  imparted  to  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed subject,  by  the  personality  of  its 
author.  The  reader  of  travel-books  know 
all  about  the  African  lion,  the  zebra,  and 
the  antelope.  The  hippopotamus  and  the 
hunting  thereof  are  familiar  things  by 
hearsay.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  excite 
our  interest,  however,  because  he  was 
deeply  interested  himself  in  all  he  saw 
and  did.  We  must  suppose,  however, 
the  chief  interest  to  him  in  his  travels. was 
connected  with  "the  wonderful  estates" 
which  England  has  "recently  acquired  in 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  Africa."  Won 
derful  indeed  they  are,  from  Mombasa, 
the  port  at  which  he  landed,  "lovely  Mom- 
basa with  its  shores  of  vivid  green,"  and 
its  railway-station,  where  the  steel  rails 
started  for  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza 
on  which  stands  Uganda.  "The  King- 
dom of  Uganda,"  says  Mr.  Churchill,  "is 
a  fairy  tale,"  "a  wonderful  new  world." 
While  it  is  a  British  protectorate  it  lives, 
under  a  dynastic  king;  it  has  a  parlia- 
ment, a  powerful  feudal  system.  The  na- 
tive people  are  a  clothed,  polite,  and  in- 
telligent race.  There  are  200,000  of  them 
able  to  read  and  write.  Among  them  are 
100,000  Christians.  They  have  a  court,, 
there  is  law,  and  there  are  tribunals.  The 
whole  state  maintains  discipline,  industry y 
culture,  and  peace.  "The  negrophil  must 
be  satisfied  with  Uganda."  From  Uganda 
this  traveler  passed  through  the  desert  of 
wild  beasts  which  abound  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nile  whose  course  he  was  to 
follow  until  he  reached  Alexandria.  His 
route  may  be  traced  in  the  excellent  maps 
he  gives  us.  These  with  the  sixty-one- 
photographic  reproductions  scattered 
through  the  book  serve  to  bring  the  de- 
tails of  his  journey  clearly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader. 

Creelman,  James.  Why  We  Love  Lincoln.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  170.  New  York:  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Denney,  James.  Jesus  and  the  Gospel — Chris- 
tianity Justified  in  the  Mind  of  Christ.  121110,  pp. 
xvi-368.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
$2  net. 

Dudley,  Gertrude,  and  Kellor,  Frances  A. 
Athletic  Games  in  the  Education  of  Women.  i2mo, 
pp.  268.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Dummelow,  Rev.  J.  R.  [Edited  by].  A  Com- 
mentary on  The  Holy  Bible,  by  various  Writers. 
8vo,  pp.  cliii-ioy  1.  New  York  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Fillebrown,  C.  B.  The  A  B  C  of  Taxation. 
With  Boston  Object  Lessons.  Private  Property  in 
Land,  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses.  121110,  pp. 
229.     New  Y'ork:    Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $1.20. 

Finch,  Francis  M.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  and 
other  verses.  121110,  pp.  148.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co.     $1.30  net. 

Frenllly,  Baron  De.  Recollections.  Translated 
by  Frederick  Lees.  8vo,  pp.  382.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  dislocation 
occurring  in  history  which  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  without  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  personal  reminiscences 
of  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  What  a 
commentary  upon  the  days  of  the  first 
and  second  triumvirate  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  of  Cicero!  Francois  Auguste 
de  Frenilly,  the  author  of  these  recollec- 
tions, lived  from  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  under 
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Charles     X       l» 

:id    his 
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ly    thai 

;    and 

mtil    in    1S00    he   married    Mine,    de 

Chenilly,  bed    as 

•     and    m<  5hi        i     ight    as 

iwry  the  '  Bournville, 

where  the   I  and  culti- 

i  kitchen-garden    which  was  one  of 
tin.-  finest  in  France,  and  managed  his  tim- 
ber-plantations    with    consummate    skill. 
He  lived  at   Bournville  until   1830,  but  in 
al   made   man)    visits   to   Pari 
and  mingled  with  the  fashionable  society 
apital      The   memoirs  close   with 
the  year  1  • 
They  are  the  memoirs  of  a  man  whose 
character  and   disposition   represenl 
•  lements  which  made  a  revolution 
sible,  if  not  necessary.     The  only  man  of 
prominence  for  whom  he  has  a  good  word 
barles   X       He  loves   to  lampoon  and 
every   one      !!<■   gleefully   records 
thai   "the  fashionable  men  of  Versailles" 

called   the  kin;;  "the  big  pig,  and  he  richly 

ited   the  nickname   for  his  manners." 

He    reckoned     Lafayette    as    one    of    "the 
.brained     fellows    of    all    ages,"     who 
"infatuated    with    the    principle 
Franklin  and   Penn,"  and  add 

The  most  infatuated  and  pedantic  of 
'hem.  the  Marquis  de   Lafayette,  became 
favorite  of  the  court,  which  had  more 
appreciation  for  those  who  despised  it  than 
e   who  flattered   it.      The   Due  tie 
Choiseul  was  the  last  who  correctly  valued 
twenty-year-old     reformer.      All     the 
his  salon  having  begged  him   to 
listen  for  a  moment   to  the  marvelous  La- 
te, he  did  so  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
at    the  end  of  which   time  he  turned   to  his 
ladies  with  a  '  Why.  he's  Gilles  Caesar.1 

Gilles    being    the     French    for    clown,  or 
•he  phrase  would  mean  that  Lafayette 

len  Ca   ar  on   wheel 
lint    Lafayette  is  not    the  only  objei 

'lippant    malice      He    ttigmatizes    La 
Bedoyere,    the    brave    adjutant    of    that 

"handsome    buffoon"    Murat.    as    a    crim- 
inal;    Pabvier,    another   officer   of    Napo- 
leon' and  Casimir-Perier 
.1  lunatit  "     General  Poy,  a  member 
lie  chamber  whose  character  ami  elo- 

■    Frenilly,    "a 

[own  and    coundrel,  with  the  face 
The    Orleam 

lam- 

•  heir 
II.    ■ 
Philippe  bribed   the 

• 
lution     l'  ■  1    of 

theme 

ified    m    .1  .    the 

wood,  and  Frenilly  hin 
the  field 


irth       n'c 

ha\  e    ni  1  rip- 

trange  incident     under  the  Direc- 
tor)-  nor  from  his  contemptuous  account 

lie   coronation   <>f    Napoleon 
urnalia,"     "the     subjeel    of    laughti 

a  masquerade  in  which  every  one 

•had  put  on  his  '>r  her  costume  for  trial 
ami  for  which  no  one  had  yet  studied  his 
or  her  role."  These  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who  boasts  that  he  is  "a  tierce  aris- 
tocrat," and  on  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  "Pin 
du  I'oeme  de  la   Revolul  i 

Hut  tin-  most  delightful  ami  entertain- 
ing volume  must  l>e  read  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated 

<.liis|»oll.  Susan      The  Glory  <>t"  the  Con 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Love      umo,  pp.  376.     New 
York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Ji  50  postpaid 

HaKrdorn,  Hermann.  Tin-  Woman  of  Corinth 
iirno,  pp,  s  1      Boston     Houghton  Mifflin  Co 


hum  l.s   Mil  Ks   I-  IM  11. 

who-!.'  collected  poems,  including  "The  Blueand 
the  Gray,"  have  just  been  issued 

Half.  Louise  Closser.  The  Actress  A  .Novel. 
Illustrated,  tamo,  pp.  3^7  New  York  Harper 
ft  Bros.      Si.  50. 

Hallhurtoii.     M      \V       Phonics     in     Reacting — A 
Manual      tamo,  pp.  64      Atlanta,  Ga      B.  I"    John 
son  Publishing  Co.     .10  cents. 

Ballburton,  M  W  Drill  Hook  tamo,  pp.  64 
Atlanta,  Ga.:   B.P.Johnson  Publishing  Co.      [Scents. 

H.ir.iiiiK.  John  W.  The  Citv  of  Splendid  Night. 
Illustrated  iamo,  pp.  330.  New  York  G  W 
Dillingham  Co. 

Hu/.eiton.  George  The  Raven  The  Love  Stor) 
of  Bdgar  Allan  Poe,  tamo,  pi'  <  1 7  New  York 
I)   Apple  ton   ft  i'o      Si  so. 

Ho  kOX,     William        Thi 

for    Stenographei       Typewriter    Opi 

i6mo,  pp  on     Lothrop, 

•  lift 

Bowellt,     William    Dean        Roman    llolj.i 

New    Vork       Harper     ft    Bros 

One  never  tire  of  traveling  with  Mr. 
Howell     because    he    1      io    perfectly    the 

■  !i   .111.1   hi     emi ition 

light 
■.ell    within    tin-    human    range  ol 
er  ■  ■'.  erli  iad     u     with   antiqua 
riani  1  es  far  afield  :■  1    tart le  ; 

tit    to  make 

-at-home  lamenl  hi .  i  ircum 
lo1      The  present  work  follow-  in  the  same 

I'll    the   two 

travel      The 


1  deals  with  a  winter  spent  at    Rome: 
but    we   approach  nal   City    at    a 

leisurely  pace,  doing  justice  to  the  sights 
vouchsafed  by  the  way  After  Madeira, 
there  is  the  usual  holiday  ashore  at  Gib- 
raltar, where  the  ship  -tups  to  breath) 
the  first  port  mi  the  Continent  and  allows 
tune  for  running  two  blocks  into  Spain, 
as  Mr  Howells  humorously  puts  it;  then 
Genoa,  Naples,  and  Pompeii.  Rome  at 
last  is  reached,  and  we  settle  down  with 
the  writer  to  take  it  in  leisurely.  Read- 
ers of  the  earlier  "Italian  Journeys"  will 
find  this,  as  does  the  writer  himself,  not 
so  much  the  quest  of  novelties  as  a  search 
for  renewals,  for  the  freshening  of  old  im- 
pressions and  identifications  grown  gray 
in  the  lapse  of  a  long  intervening  time 
Italy  was  thoroughly  "done"  by  this 
writer  in  those  long-pasl  years  when  he 
acted  as  American  consul  at  Venice.  His 
record  of  these  revisiting  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant glancing  backward  upon  the  earlier 
day  and  enables  us  to  see  how  the  tooth 
of  time  works  upon  the  memorials  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain — it  does  not  gnaw  upon 
Mr.  Howells.  His  vision  is  as  fresh  and 
his  reactions  are  as  keen  as  in  the  former 
years  There  is  one  delightful  bit  among 
the  many,  that  opens  the  door  upon  that 
other  day  and  shows  the  curious  mid-cen- 
tury taste  in  pictures.  Mr.  Howells  re- 
cords that  in  his  earlier  day  in  Romeevery- 
body  said  you  must  be  sure  to  go  to  the 
Church  of  the  Capucines  because  Guido's 
"St.  Michael  and  the  Enemy"  was  there 
and  still  more  because  of  the  wonderful 
bone  mosaics  in  the  cemetery  under  the 
church.  Just  what  Mr.  Howells  thought 
about  Guido  in  the  day  when  everybody 
went  mad  over  him  he  does  not  tell  us 
he  merely  suspects  that  he  had  a  very 
crude  taste  On  revisiting  the  church  last 
winter  he  "found  Guido  ridiculous,  of 
course,  in  the  painter's  imagination  of  the 
archangel  as  a  sort  of  dancing  figure  m  a 
tableau  vivant,  and  yet  of  a  sublime  au- 
thority in  the  execution."  This,  however, 
tisfy  him,  and  he  adds. 
"To  be  more  honest.  I  had  little  feeling 
about  it  and  less  knowledge."  It  is  his 
honesty  that  makes  us  love  him  as  a  guide 
and  by  that  same  token  he  really  saves  us 
from  the  past.  The  past  is  ever  icwed 
in  strict  competition  with  the  present,  and 
the    present    as    often    as    not    wins    in    the 

contest      So  essentiall)  a  man  of  to-day  is 

Mr.  Howells. 

Leghorn,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Monte  Carlo 
are  the  place,  which  finish  out  t  hi'  itiner- 
ary. 

Irwin,     Wallace        Litters    of    a    Japanese    Sehool- 

'Hashimura   Toko")      Illustrated,      umo,  pp 
t7o      New  York     Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $1  so 

Sinclair,   i  pton,  and  II  llllams, 

Health   and    Mow  we  Won  it.     Bvo,  pp    <oj 

.  ri<  -  A    Stokes  Co.      $i.jo. 

When      Prof.      Russell      I!      Chittenden 

"Nutrition  of  Man"  appeared  people  be- 
gan   to    feel    that   they  knew  as    little  about 
ronomy  as  the  ancient  gourmands  who 

fed   on  dormice  and   peacocks'  eyes,   put 

brine  into  their  Chiang,  and  asafetida 
into  their  SOUp  While  the  authors  of  the 
present   Book  are  not  extremists  they   | 

proved    by   actual   experience    what    they 
rt,  and.  to  use  an  appropriate  proverb, 

<:tinued  on  fuge  47b) 
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The  Best  Guaranteed  Hosiery 
Fs  "Holeproof" 


Don't  think  that  all  guaranteed  hosV 
are  alike.  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence. There  are  scores  of  imitations 
not  half  so  good  as  "Holeproof." 

Today     "Holeproof"     Hosiery    (the 

original  guaranteed  hosiery)' costs  just 

the  same   as   the   common.     You   may 

as  well   have  it.      You  save  not  a  penny 

by  taking  inferior  makes. 

•  ' 

But  the  only  way, to  get  it  is  to  look 

at  the  toe.     See  that  the  name  "Hole- 
proof "   is   stamped  there. 

The  Difference 


We  have  spent  3 1  years  in  perfect- 
ing the  finest  hose  ever  worn. 

It  is  so  satisfactory — so  much  better 
than  others — that  we  now  are  making 
18,000  pairs  a  day. 

Do    you  think   that   an  amateur 
maker   can  learn  all  we  have 
learned  in  that  time? 


We  pay  for  our  yarn  an  average  of 
63c  per  pound  because  it's  Egyptian 
cotton.  We  use  3-ply  throughout,  and 
6-ply  in  heels  and  toes. 

We  spend  $30,000  per  year  simply 
t  for  inspection— to  see  that    every  pair 
is  perfect. 

The  result  is  hosiery  that  is>  light, 
soft  and  attractive.  The  very  highest 
grade  that  cost  and  skill  can  produce. 

What  does  it  matter  if  hosiery  is 
"guaranteed"  if  it  is  cumbersome, 
heavy  and  coarse  ? 

Note  the  Name 

You  will  get  the  most  for  your  money 
if  you  insist  on  the  genuine.  See  that 
"Holeproof"  is  on  the  toe. 

Get  them  once — see  the  difference — 
and  you  will  take  nothing  else. 

"Holeproof"  is  made  for  men,  wo- 
men and   children. 


QfaefMoub  jggtle  oxmAufajcL 


Holeproof  Sox      6  pairs,  ?i.sO. 
Medium   and    light  weight.    1  Slack, 
black   with    white    feet,    light    and 
dark    tan,    navy  blue,   pearl  grav,  lav- 
ender, light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  and 
mode.    Sizes,  Cf\i  to  12.     6  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.      All  one 
color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) 

—  Made  entirely  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
6  pairs,  $2  00. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox  —  6  pairs,    I3 

Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light  weight. 
Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan. 
pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green, 
gun-metal,  khaki  and  mode  Sizes, 
9^  to  12. 

Holeproof    Full-Fa»hioned    Sox      6 

Eairs,  $3.      Same   colors  and   sizes  as 
ustre-Sox. 

Holeproof   Stocking*      6    pairs,    $2. 

Medium  weight.  Black,  tan  and  black 
with  white  feet.     Sizes,  8  to  1 1 . 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stocking*     6  pairs. 

$V  Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light 
weight.     Tan  and  black.     Sizes  X  to  1 1 . 


Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings 

$3.  Black  and  tan. 
Specially  reinforced 
knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes  5  to  11. 

Miisei'  Holeproof 
Stockings— 6  pairs,  S3. 
Black  and  tan.  Spe- 
cially reinforced  knee, 
heel  and  toe.  Sizes  5  to 
q!4  These  are  the  best 
children's  hose  made. 


'>  pans. 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs— Guaranteed  6  Months— $1.50 


"Holeproof"  did  cost  $2  for  six  pairs. 
And  they  are  worth  it.  Now  you  can 
get  six  pairs  for  $1.50  up  to  $3.00. 

Even  the  poorest  hose  can't  undersell 
us,  because  we  are  making  so  many  pairs. 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of 
six  pairs:  "If  any  or  all  of  these  hose 
come  to  holes  or  need  darning  within 
six  months  from  the  day  you  buy  them, 


we  will  replace  them  free."  The  genu- 
ine "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your  town. 
We  will  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  re- 
quest. Or  we  will  ship  the  hose  prepaid, 
direct  from  the  factory,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Don't  let  any  dealer  deceive  you. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

269  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Oiii  readers  are  risked  to  mention  Tiik  Literary  DIGEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Everything 

for 

Summer 

Wear 

at  the 

"National" 


to-Measure 
>ilk  £  Made 

Tub 
Suits,   .ill   the    New 
ts  .incl  Sk  it  t  s 
Sum 
mer  wear   tnr    Ladies, 
Misses  and  Childi 
all  are  shown  in 
I   K  E  E   copj    ..i    tlte 

\   I  ION  A  I. ' 
Sunu  'k 

We  want    vor    to 

\\nt<-   lor   \i>ur  copy  "I 
\    \   I   Il>  N  A  I 
Book  todaj     We 
want    you    to    realize 
just  how  neat  a  b 
the  "N  ATIo.NA  I 

will     be    to    you  —  how 

much  satisfaction   and 
nivanil  real  |>1<  .is 

\  i  >  t'     in    wearing 
"NATIONA1     ' 
Ch'tlie-.      M.h    v. 
pect  to  heat  frohi 


A  GL'IDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
'■;■■/ ' 
"the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing." Of  course,  they  cite  the  example 
and  give  the  precepts  of  Horace  Fletcher. 
With  sufficient  mastication  even  meat  may 
be  eaten  without  danger,  we  arc  told,  but 
not  too  much  for  fear  oi  e  pro- 

teid"  or  "poisoning."  The  authors  arc- 
not  by  any  means  bigoted  vegetarians, 
altho  the-  menus  they  prescribe  contain  no 
meat.     The  \\<>rk  is  illustrated. 

Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver.  Some  New  Literary 
Valuations,  nmo,  pp  4i->.  New  York  Punk  & 
Wagnalla  Co.    Si. 50  net. 

Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver  Poetical  Works  of. 
In      five      volumes         Octavo         Illustrated.       Three 


Tailored  Suits 
»  $7.50 ,0  $35 


Made-to-Meaiure 
New  York  Styl 


Expressage 
Prepaid 


In  addition  to  ^11   New  York's  desirable   New  Styles  in 

Summer  Ready-Made  Apparel  your  "h  iTIONAL  Style 
Ho..k  «i'l  show  von  the  famous  new  fashion  plates  of 
NATION  \L"  Made-to-Measure  Tailored  Suits  in  silks 
and  other  Ughl  weight  t.ilincs  delightfully  cool  for  Summer 
wear.  And  each  ot  these  will  In.-  cut  to  your  order  out  of 
your  ilioio-  of  our  400  materials,  and  we  take  all  the  risk 
of  fittinj?  you  and  pleasing  you  perfei  tly. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

Bach  "NATIONAL"  Garment  has  the  "NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE  TAG"  attached.  This  is  our  signed  guar- 
anteewhich  says:  "Your  money  back  if  you  ask  for  it.  " 

We  prepay  postage  or  express  charges  on  all 
"NATIONAL"  garments  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Wfm'i  !  iv  for  f our  "  NATIONAL"  Style 

Book  and  Samples,  whirli  are  adll  lend  yo 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

Lannt  Laditt'   Oatfilliof  F.itibluhmr  nt  in  the  World 

Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


\  I  \K  t  .  rone  - 

->l   own  tin  ir  own  IikM  WO 

'rr  thai  .      ,  .  n    ivr 

If  you  I  an  nft"rd  kerowne  lumps 
light. 

I  II  I      III  -  I    I   14.  ||  1    (O. 

-1    .  I   union 


CALOX 

.  TheOXYGENToolliPowder 
Prevents  Decay 

Dentists  advise  its  use. 

All  DruggisK  25  Cenhy 

Trial  SUr  Can  ant/  Buskin  +rnt  0* 
rrtlf-t 
1  Mr Kenton  &  Robblna.  91-07  Fulton  SI.  NewYork. 


quarter  leather,  ^ilt  tops.  Volume  I.  The  Epic  of 
Saul.  Volume  II  The  Epic  of  Paul.  Volume  III. 
The  Epic  of  Moses;  The  Exodus.  Volume  IV.  The 
Epic  of  Moses;  The  Wilderness.  Volume  V.  Poems. 
New*    York       Funk   &  W agnails  Co.     Sj  per  volume,' 

The  critical  estimates  by  Dr.  Wilkinson 
in  his  collection  of  essays,  entitled,  "Some 
\ew    Literary    Valuations,"    are    such    as 


JBAN1S  ETT]     LEE, 

Author  of  "  Simeon  Tillow's  Shadow." 

might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  in- 
dependence, wide  reading,  and  powers  of 
ion.  The  very  fact  that  a  "liter- 
ary valuation''  is  new  or  novel  makes  it 
valuable,  provided  it  be  sincere,  and  no 
one   can    read    these    essays    without    being 

stimulated,  and   all   the  mure  so  ii 
sionallv  he  may  feel  startled.     Reviewers 
poken  extremely  well  of  the  book. 
A  writer  in   the   Hartford  Courani  recog- 

I  ireci  ii<  m  oi  statemenl   1 
erally   admirable   and    entertaining."      The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remark    thai  the 
bonk  reveal     "an  actual  geniu     for  clear 
and     aj      ii      highe  I    quality    is 
hrewd,  kindly   fairne  The   Bos- 

ton <>i  thai   the  critii     '  pre- 

he  attil  ude  •  »1  the  authi  ir  fail  1\  and 
The     Buffalo 
declan  •  imates 

Prof, 
■  d   thai   the 
i 
harp,  bin  ,  ed  and 


I  01     linlit.«l  1011    Ink  < 
HORNFOBD'N     ACID     1'lloM'IIATK 

ite  indigestion 


Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

By  the  Welch  process  the 
grapes  and  the  juice  are  handled 
with  all  possible  quickness  and 
cleanliness. 

We  have  special  machinery  not 
used  in  making  any  other  grape 
juice. 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  stored 
only  in  glass  containers;  never 
in  barrels.  Wherever  the  juice 
conies  in  contact  with  metal,  alu- 
minum is  used. 

The  Welch  process  transfers 
the  natural  juice  from  the  luscious 
clusters  to  sealed  bottles,  un- 
changed in  any  way. 

If  xoiir  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's  send 
13.00  for  trin I  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.     Booklet   free,     sample 

B*os.  bottle  i>>  mall,  lOo. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 
We.tfield,  N.  Y. 


A 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


WW  Bear  the  script  name  of 

W  I  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

W     m>       Oct  "  Improved,     at)  lacKi  rcjmred. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  .miI>  I"  the  Niagara,  Ideal  for  «■.. r  I  Indexes,  Ih«>x 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    .m»k».»  <  hi  On,  LI. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Ir   and   exhibit    sample 

<<■  J.'r     A/,,  ;.;, 

$10  to  $27 


acE  to 

model. 


liii.»l     4  .uara  ..(.-■  tl 
IIMHI      M...I.  Is 

inn;  a  urns  x...iri.  sf  7  «  «£  f  O 
all  of  best  makes  V»  M  *°  »7>  *  ^ 
BOO   Second  Hand    Whoefst 


$3  to  $8 


Gnat    I  nitiiry    (li'iirliie    Hale. 
\vr  Ship  On  Approval  ,'hut  a 

irnt    .irf.ltt.    f.xy    th,    /rri^hl    anil     allow 

TEH  DAYS1  FREE  TRIAL.  ' 

Tlr«-».    <-oiint<T-tiriiU<'H,    i  m      i' 

I  ■!■  itrlu.  half  usual  prl  ts.  t><>  not 

buy  till  roa  |frt  our  catalogt  and  otter.     Il'nit  «<t». 

MKAD  IHXi:  CU..l>eut.DS13ChlcaKO 
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New    York       G.    W. 


In  Gotham. — "Some  of  these  New-York  shows 
draw  immense  crowds.    Uncle  Josh." 

"Gosh,  yes!  Heard  one  feller  say  he  paid  S.<  for 
a  seat  on  the  sidewalk." — Louisville   Courier- Journal. 


DIDN'T   REALIZE 
How  Iujarious  Coffee  Keally  Wag. 

Many  persons  go  on  drinking  coffee  year 
after  year  without  realizing  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  many  obscure  but  persistant  ail- 
ments. 

The  drug — caffeine — in  coffee  and  tea,  is 
very  like  uric  acid  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
rheumatic  attacks  which,  when  coffee  is  used 
habitually,  become  chronic. 

A   Washington   lady   said,   recently: 
"I  am  sixty-five  and  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  coffee.  I  consider  it  very 
injurious  and  the  cause  of  many  diseases. 
I  am  sure  it  causes  decay  of  teeth  in  children. 

•'When  I  drank  coffee  I  had  sick  spells 
and  still  did  not  realize  that  coffee  could  be 
so  harmful,  till  about  a  year  ago  I  had  rheu- 
matism in  my  arms  and  lingers,  got  so  ner- 
vous I  could  not  sleep  and  was  all  run  down. 

"At  last,  after  finding  that  medicines  did 
me  no  good,  I  decided  to  quit  coffee  entirely 
and  try  Postum.  After  using  it  six  months 
I  fully  recovered  my  health  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations, can  sleep  sound  and  my  rheu- 
matism is  all  gone."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human   interest. 


wielded  with  so  much  urbanity  that  any 
pain  it  inflicts  must  be  greatly  soothed 
and  modified." 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  poetical  writings  as  here 
collected  in  rive  sumptuous  volumes  re- 
mind us  how  it  used  to  be  said  that  one- 
half  of  the  English  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  derived  their  theology  from  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  Los;,"  the  other  half  from 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  has 
always  been  the  delight  of  poets  to  draw 
inspiration  from  Bible  history.  Even 
Byron  has  done  so  in  his  "Hebrew  Melo- 
dies. 

These  epics  by  Dr.  Wilkinson  are  in- 
tended to  bring  the  narratives  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  within  the  comprehension  and 
intelligent  sympathy  of  those  who  have 
perhaps  scarcely  detected  the  realism  that 
lies  behind  the  Semitic  imagery  of  the 
original  histories.  In  polished  verse  and 
language  the  progress  of  these  Immemorial 
tales  is  here  pursued  by  the  graceful  singer 
of  this  latter  age,  whose  listeners  r< 
nize  the  accents  of  their  own  literature. 
Greek  forms  the  syllabic  meter:  the  epic 
svmmetry.  the  exordium  and  catastrophe 
have  passed  into  our  modern  literature  so 
as  to  attain  the  inextinguishable  character 
of  natural  forces.  Hence  the  value  of  such 
poetic  exploits  as  have  been  achieved  by 
the  author  of  these  narrative  poems.  They 
bring  Hebrew  feeling.  Hebrew  ideals,  He- 
brew religion,  and  Hebrew  patriotism 
down  to  the  level  of  the  modern  mind, 
which  in  recognizing  forms  with  which 
it  has  become  [familiarized  will  absorb, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  writings  of  inspired  men. 

Woolwine.  Thomas  Lee.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadows.  Illustrated,  ijmo,  pp.  115.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     Si. 

Young.    Laurence    Ditto.     The   Climbing    Doom 
Illustrated,      iamo,    pp.    326. 
Dillingham  Co. 


Refinish  a  Piece  of  TOUR  Kirniture 
g^aiOURExpens 

Let  us  send  the 
MaterialsFree 


WE  WANT  a  sample  of  wood   finishing  done 
with  our  preparations  in  your  home.    We  will 
send  the  materials  to  do  the  work.     Here  they  are: 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  to  quickly 
remove  the  old  finish — 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  (you  to  choose 
the  color  from  our  14  different  shades)  to  color 
the  wood — 
A  Sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  to  give  that  beautiful  "hand-rubbed"  effect — 
And  our  illustrated  guide  book  for  home  beautifying  which  includes  complete 
color  card  and  tells  how  to  finish  and  refinish  wood. 

Xo  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  that  you  prize  highly,  yet  do  not  use 
on  account  of  the  worn  conditions  of  its  finish,  or  because  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  other  furniture  or  decorations. 

Use  this  outfit,  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  refinishing  it,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  the  work  is  done  and  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

May  we  send  you  these  three  packages,  and  the  valuable  six-color  book,  free  at 
once  ?    Learn  from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  from  the  use  of 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

It  is  not  a  mere  stain.      It  is  a  deep  seated  dye — sinking  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood  and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.     When        ^. 
finished  with  Johnson's   Prepared   Wax  you  have  a  permanent         O 
finish   of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.     We  want  to        ^  ^ 
give  you  these  three  packages  at  once.     Send  ten  cents  to         O     $  / 


/ 


partially  pay  cost  of  packing  and  postage 
below  for  your  convenience. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  comes  in  14  Standard  shades 


using  coupon 


A' 


<y 


%%- 


&&& 


No.  126  Light  Oak 
No.-i2j  Dark  Oak 
No.  12 j  Mission  Oak 
No.  140  Manilla  Oak 
No   1 10  Bog  Oak 


No.  i;o  Weathered  Oak 
No.  /J/  Brown  Weathered  Oak 
No.  132  Green  If  'eathered  Oak 
No.  121  Moss  Green 
No.  122  Forest  Green 


cM* 


s° 


No.  128  Light  Mahogany   No.  172  Flemish  Oak 

No.  /2Q  Dark  Mahogany    No.  17&  Brown  Flemish  Oak 

Half-pints  30c;  pints  50c.     Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  10c  and  25c  packages.    Also 
large  sizes.     For  sale  by  all  leading 
paint  dealers.   Send  coupon  today  to 


s.  c. 


JOHNSON  &  SON 

Racine,  Wis. 


"  The  Wood  Finishing  A  ulhorilies 


/ 


v 


a?* 


4K« 

P-cO" 


WV 


TRisli  theButton-and  F^est' 


9  positions 
controlled  by  a 
little  push  button 


DEN. 


FOR    SITTING    ROOM,     LIBRARY    OR 

7er  buys  the  old  style  Morris  Chair  aftei    he  Bees    the  "Royal."    Press    the  Push 

(under  the  ncht  arm  rest)  and  presto !  you  net  any  one  of  nine  comfortable  poshi 

Refined  People  will  not  bother  with  n  slipping,  tailing  rod.  when  alittl 


utton  does 
it  while  the  person  is  at  rest  in  the  Royal  Chair. 
ROYAL"  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  THE  OLD-FASHlONr II  KIND 

When  you  can  c-t  the  be»t  without  extra  cost,  why  not  get  it  ?  Von  can 
choose  from  85  styles  and  pay  from  $10  to  $50.  These  are  the  price,  ol  aim 
good  Hon  is  Chiir.  The  Royal  Chair  is  worth  double  and  more  for  Hs  com- 
fort, convenienre  and  excellence  of  style  and  workmanship.  Made  in  Inch- 
est grade  materials,  Oak  or  Mahogany,  upholstered  in  Fabric  or  Leather 
ormadewith  loose  cushions,  with  or  without  Foot  Rest 

Most  furniture  stores  sell  Royal  (hairs;  all  progressive  ones  do.  Rut 
t  take  the  old  style  Morris  Chair  if  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  "Royal," 
lis  lor  Free  Booklet  and  Ihe  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  ROYAL  CHAIR  COMPANY,  131  Chicago  Are..  Stnrgis.  Micb. 
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"The 
Healing 
Lather" 

This  expression  exactly 

describes  the  newest  and  greatest  of 

all  shaving  aids — Berset  Shaving  Cream 

Soap.    It  is  a  cream  composed  of  Glycerine 
and  Cocoanut  Oil — two  great  skin  healers — 
and  not  only  prevents  chapped  faces  but  act- 
ually heals  all  roughness,  cuts  or  abrasions. 

BERSET 

TRADE     MARK 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

contains  no  free  alkali  to  rob  the  pores  of  their  natural 
oils.     It  is  antiseptic  and  soothing.     Cold  weather, 
snow,  or  wind  will  not  affect  your  face  if  you  use 
Berset  and  shaving  will  be  a  pleasure.   It  softens  the 
beard  instantly  and  is  more  effective  and  conven- 
ient than  any  other  shaving  soaps  or  sticks.    25 
cents  a  tube  at  dealers' .    Send  dealer 's  name  and 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  10  cent  sample  tube. 

THE    RUBBERSET  COMPANY, 

Salaa   Dept.  No.  8 
6204  METROPOLITAN  TOWER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Main  Offlos,  Faolory  and  Laboratory: 
OS  FERRY    ST.,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Branch  Office*      Boafon,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Montreal. 


piCDQC  MOTOR  BOATS 


AND  MOTORS 


A  (ways  Dependable 

Superior  to  »ll  other*1  for 

Baft  '    .   i '   t,,f.it.    Durability 

and  Speed     Oui  'jt  rears'  ■  '■ 

blea  na  to  mve 

Vinii   the   beal   (or   the 
II.  y     HKil.r.  anil 
•  tjln    ol     Motor     II...I. 
r.uu'iiii;   in  P-ripe  from 
00      Mo- 
1   i 

|  K  ■  •  tk  a  d     It  n  w  n     lloat 

I  rr.air.     villi      tfualnrrjr. 

K--  ,fP*    )  l!    w   HoBtw  mill  l 

"Saw   r    '  \\  r    full 

^■•v  partlrnlan      W<    •  ;i  n 

PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Twentieth  Ay...  R«ine,  Wil. 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
■ent  on  request.     Write  (or  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  205  Cedar  St.,   Elyria,  Ohio 


5&INVESTMENTSM 


iottm]  men,  haw  hers,  minist 
have  pun  hated  our  fir^i  mi 
the  paal  twenty-five  j 

Pleii^r  wiite  for  our  booklet  "A 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Fork 
«^         ^^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


You   Can  Add    100   Items   a   Hinute 

on  the  Comptomel  e   used   it  a  few- 

months,  .Hid  you  i  in  do  it  i|ui(  kei  ;ind  easier  than 
dd  tliirt>  items  mentally.     The  t  ompto- 
i  ithei  adding  machine. 
It  is  simp  ■  sy  to  operate,  and  the 

longei  you  us  .  ou  .n  quire. 

^•-"v       a  ts-^-'        "^    A'lds  n  .in. -nil  items,  che<  ks,  i  ross  footings  as 

H^,nJXorT)DTorT) eTersS'TO  ","m"-  ™ wrhins  wh»< 

V    ^rinACia«Ru  u^r^l\ly   Ml   LTIPLIES,     DIVIDES,     SI    UTRA<   Is 

I'i.m  tit  .illy  any  problem  in  ■  ■  in  tiie  time  it 

v  \  .mi  aimply  read  t he  figure*-  and 

Will,  ,i  '     ■  take  a  trial  bala  ■  j-  you  balam  e 

Wouldi  tviu.vvtii.il  your  books  constantly  bala 

and  literature. 

I  rlt   i    larrant    Ml*    C«      S6J   North   I'aullna  Street .  Chicago    III. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

I  lir     Kottuli     Kltl.-t 

By  Hi  188  Carman 

of  purple. 
Where  dip  the  dusty  trails. 
Where  gleaming,  teeming  cities 

Lie  linkeil  by  shining  rails. 
Hy  shadow  haunted  camp-fire. 
Beneath  the  great  white  dome, 

lie  and  in  council 
intrepid  and  at  home, 

Who  is  the  hardy  figure 

Of  virile  fighting  strain 
With  valor  and  conviction 

In  heart,  and  hand,  and  brain' 
Sprang  from  our  old  ideals 

To  serve  our  later  needs. 
He  is  the  modern   Roundhead. 

The  man  who  rides  ami  reads. 

No  pomp  of  braid  anil  leathers. 

No  flash  of  burnished  gear, 

S  the  plainsman's  outfit 

Sufficient  and  severe. 
With  no  imiH-rial  chevron 

Upon  his  khaki  sl( 
He  thinks  by  no  made  doctrine. 

He  speaks  by  no  man's  leave. 

The  breed  and  creed  and  schooling 

Of  Harvard  and  the  plain--. 
Six  hundred  years  of  fighting 

For  freedom  in  his  veins, 
Let  no  one  think  to  wheedle. 

To  buy,  coerce,  nor  cheat. 
The  man  who  loves  the  open, 

The  man  who  knows  the  street. 

He  rides  not  for  vain  glory. 

He  tights  not  for  low  gain. 
But  that  the  range  of  freedom 

Unravaged  shall  remain 
As  plain  as  Bible  language 

And  open  as  the  day, 
He  challenges  inju 

And  bills  corruption  stay. 

Take  up,  who  will,  the  challenge; 

Stand  pat  on  graft  and  | 
Grow  sleek  on  others'  labor, 

Surfeit  on  others'  need; 
Let  paid  and  bloodless  tricksters 

Devise  a  legal  way 
Our  common  right  and  justice 
•'  To  sell,  deny,  delay." 

Not  yesterday  nor  lightly 

We  came  to  know  that  b 
Our  quarrel  with  that  cunning 

Is  old  as  Rutin  ymede. 

We  saw  enfranchised  insult 

I  leploy  in  kingly  line. 
When  broke  our  sullen  fury 
( >n  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 

At  Newbury  and  v 
Bdgehill  and  Mai 

We  gOl    t  he  stubborn  COI 

To  dare  and  to  endure 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  IS  made  in  a 

clean,  sun  Hooded  factory; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com- 
ing to  you. 

Is    it    such    a    wonder    it 
Lists  so  long? 

I    tabllsht  d  in  i 


mention  .  •! >  Lmaaav  Diem  when  ■rritlmj  I 
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m  [re ton  and  Cromwell 
We  learned  the  sword  and  n 
peech  by  tmth  made  fea 
From  Hampden,  Pytn,  and  \ 

By  privilege  oppresl 
With  loss  beyond  requital, 

Unflinching  in  our  quest 
We  sought  and  bought  our  freedom 

And  bore  it  oversea; 
To  keep  it  still  unblighted, 

We  rode  with  Grant  an.!  Lee 

lasting  raid  and  rapine 

In  debonair  disguise 
The  foe  we  thought  defeated 

Deludes  our  careless  e 
Kntrenched  in  law  and  largess 

And  the  vested  wrong  of  things, 
Cloaking  a  fouler  treason 

Than  any  faithless  long 

He  takes  our  life  for  wages, 

He  holds  our  land  for  rent. 
He  sweats  our  little  children 
.        To  swell  his  cent    per  eent   ; 
With  secret  grip  and  levy 

On  every  crnm  we  eat. 
He  drives  our  sons  to  thieving, 

Our  daughters  to  the  street 

He  lightly  sells  his  honor. 

He  boldly  shames  our  pride 
And  makes  our  cause  a  failure 

For  the  nations  to  deride 
So  crafty,  yet  so  craven! 

One  whispei  through  the  mart 
Can  send  him  to  his  coffers 

With  panic   in  his  heart. 

With  no  such  feeble  rancor 

As  envy  moves  to  hate, 
No  ignorant  detraction 

Of  goodly  things  and  great. 
Hut  with  the  wrath  unbridled 

Of  patriots  betrayed 
Of  workers  duped  by  brokers. 

Of  brothers  unafraid, — 

Against  the  grim  defenses 

Where  might  and  murrain  hide. 

Unswerving  to  the  issue 

Loose-reined  and  rough  we  ride 

Full  tardily,  to  rescue 
Our  heritage  from  wr> 

CONVINCED 
Woman's  Interesting-  Experience. 


A  Md.  woman  tells  how  she  was  convinced 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance1. 
She  says: 

•'Before  I  used  Grape-Nuts  I  was  almost 
a  physical  wreck.  I  suffered  untold  agonies 
from  indigestion,  could  not  sleep  at  night, 
was  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration, 

"I  finally  purchased  a  pkg.  of  Grape-Nuts, 
and  the  one  pkg.  convinced  me  it  was  just 
what  I  needed.  I  gradually  grew  better  as 
I  continued  to  eat  the  food  and  my  ills 
vanished. 

"I  can  now  sleep  soundly  every  night, 
going  to  sleep  as  soon  as  I  retire.  I  never 
have  dyspepsia  any  more. 

"'Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  favor  of 
<irape-Xuts  as  a  brain  food  for  school  chil- 
dren— makes  them  rosy  and  active. 

•'  It  is  just  the  kind  of  food  one  needs  for 
that  tired  feeling,  and  produces  a  reserve 
force  and  energy  which  lasts."  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Bead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


%i 


More    Than 
Soda   Crackers 

When  you  eat  Uneeda  Biscuit 
you  taste  something  delightfully 
different  from  common  soda 
crackers. 

The  difference  begins  with  bet- 
ter baking  of  best  materials,  in 
the  greatest,  cleanest  bakeries  in 
the  world,  built  expressly  to  bake 
Uneeda  Biscuit. 

The  difference  is  protected  and 
preserved  for  you  by  the  only 
package  in  the  world  that  effec- 
tively retains  freshness  and  ex- 
cludes all  dust  and  moisture. 


NATIONALBISCUIT    COMPANY 


I  am  the  Paint  Man— i 

Let  ine  send  you  my  Big  Free  Book, 

including  Big  Color  Cards  to  select  from 

—also  free  Book  of  Painters'  Supplies 

sold  at  Direct-to-You  Prices.    I  make 

^■?"^(K/    Paint  to  order— allow  two  full  galluns 

J^^^lMJS^  Iree   to   try— and    pay   all    freight 

^^"»»a>-*3\    j  charges.     Write    postal    f..r    full    par- 

p^^^^~  ticularts  and  FREE  Books. 

O .  L .  Chase,  The  Palnlman,  Dept.  180  St.  Louis,  Mo^ 


The  Handiest,  Most  Secure  Binder  for  all  Docu- 
ments Needing  Preservation.  Steel  Klips  avoid  all 
Strings,  Wires,  or  Hole  Punching. 

KLIP  BINDER 

Send  for  Booklet 
H.  H.   RAIX1KII.   327.  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

The  most  instructive  treatise  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject 
of  Deep  Breathing— Correct  and  Incorrect  Breathing  clearly 
described  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  information  given  in  this  book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct  path  to  health  and  strength.  Over  200,000  already  sold. 
Seat  on  receipt  of  10c.  (stamps  or  coin).     Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKriANN,  Respiratory  Specialist 
1352  Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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h  it  on  manhood, 
A  thousand  dm 

(."■inns  now  the  fear  • 

■  ry  man  lu  D 
For  honor  or  for 

•     ■ 
Into 

:hc  republic, 
Anii  •  ightl 


Every  hour 
or  every  day 

Smilh  Premier 
Typewriters 

are  being  carried 
by  land  and  by 
sea  to  all  points 
or  the  world. 

They  have 
secured  this  world 
wide  patronage 
by  successfully 
meeting  every 
typewriter  need. 


NewModelNo.10 


Column  Finder  Back  Spacer 

ViiiMe  Writing,  Interchangeable  Platen* 

and  Carriage*  and  Other  Feature* 

IncJ 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

l    Mil  1     HARDSHIPS    Ol     >i  NATOH 
HI  BROv)  s 

ik    BURROV 

from  Michigan,  in  telling  ol   his  early  struggles  with 

d  an  automo 
with  real 

boulders 

Jame     1 1  ho  inter- 

1  ribune,  tells 

"Tell   me,"    I    s.u  :  your  battles 

Senator  Burrows  replie  i.  as  he  sat  down 

A    \>iu 

ind   loud-talking   youth  of  seventeen  hail  a 

ion,  which  he  voiced  in  prophecy,  that  it  was 

to  whip  me  and  to  run  the  school.      He  sat 

himself  down  among  the  girl-,  one  morning  and  be- 

e  \\  hich  wa 

I   understood,  as  well   as  he,   that    i 

had  i  (jut       Walking  over  to  turn.  I  wrapt  the  fingers 

of  my  left  hand  in  his  long  hair  and  with  the  tinkers 

of  my   rinht    hand    I   clutched   the  collar  of  his  coat 

I  had  pitched  ha\  and  chopped  woo.!,  and  my  grip 

tty  good       Lifting  him  of!  the  seat,   1  turned 

■    in  the  air  and  then  let  go        He  hit  the  wall 

and    went    down    in    a  lump.      Pretty 

.  his  eyes  and 

Ip        His  knee,   were   wabbl)      but   by  and   by 

walk.       After  that   he  sat    at    his  ov 

and  purring  like  a  house  cat." 
"You  were  born  in  a  log  cabin  o  North- 

■ 

on  the  side  of  a  hill  in   Erie  Count)       My 
father  built  a  new  house  when  I  was  a  child  which 

u.ukably    commodious    and    cle 

«ant.     Even   when   we  moved  into  it    with 

lon«inKS      there   were   ten  of  us  in   the   family,   seven 

a  daughter     it  seemed  entirely  to 
and  oppressively  lonely      I  went  ok  at  the 

old    house   several    Ve.<  ,  ]  y    pin- 

in  mind  as  I   had  ..  ed  them, 

bit  I  r  ouldn't  find  it.     [  u  ten  little 

■    and  a  half  stones,  v  i! 

I  an  unfinished  attii 

■ 

ind   the 


OBatAT  1JKAK  SPRING  watkk. 

•  Oi    |m  i  MUM  «f  <>'  (cIhhh  nti>|ipi>rril  bottles. 


Any  Furniture  Expert 

will  tell  you 


The  Bronze 


I  Ml  CJIAWO  HAPiOS,  m>Ca 


Seal  Line 


"uiiui  •  luo<  ca 


represents  the  most  for  the  money 
in  Style.  Comfort  and  Durability 
in     Fine    Upholstered     Furniture. 

He  Will  Give  as  His  Reason: 

Our  system  of  numbering  every  piece  'no  two 
number*  alike)  la  a  sure  guarantee  that  every 

artisan  und  workman  will  do  h,s  \,ry  best.  Other- 
wise  our  inspectors  will  discover  the  part  slighted 
and  the  number  will  locate  the  responsibility. 

The  Above  is  Our  Reason,  Plus — 

Our  determination,   ever  since    we  started  neat- 
ness (ninny  years  n«o)  to  be  recognised  as  nink.rs 
of  the  I"  st  in  upholstered  furniture.     Oui 
of    numbering   each    piece  is  part  of  our  plan  to 
realize  our  ambition. 

Rocker  No.  27 si.  illustrated  herewith.  Is  a  great 
favorite.  Notice  the  graceful  lines  and  the  hand- 
some crotclied  veneered  front  rail.     It  is  Blade  in 

mahogany  only,  hand  tubbed,  dull  Bniahed.  ox 
polished,  if  desired.  The  loose  en-hum 
filled  with  silk  floss  and  is  supported  by  hinh 
tempered  sprint—.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  vou 
where  >ou  can  Me  this  rocker  and  other  examples 
of  mir  product,  just  as  good.  Wo  will  also  send 
you  free       Q^.  g^    g^ 

Of  the  Bronze  Seal  Line 

You  will  find  this  book  contains  some  valuable 
suggestions,  and  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort of  your  home.    Address: 

Mueller  &  Slack  Co. ,  Dept.  12  ,  Grand  Rapidi.  Mick. 


iWASHINGTON  FARM, 
NET 

I  TO  YOU 


ORTGAGES 


III   you  have  $500  or  more  that  you  would  like  to  inTeal 

[abaolutely  aafe  FARM  MORTCAGES.  wnt.  for  ftp  No.  6 

Mnaai  — Traaan  Nafl  B.„k  oi«  N.ri  tuni  .1  s^.,-   w..a. 

Hanauer-Graves  Co.,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wa»h. 

aftasauM 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  <**    lead  our  Daui  Improved  Tip 

l.,|i  llnplli-atnr  on  ten  dny§'  tout  : 
1-  I  Ii  -  1  Up. ..to.  ,..ir  <onli.lrn<-«intlie 
■hill.-;    BECI  '  J  n-c. 

u  enn   poeilivelf   toll,    before  buy- 
•,.,'ir     rr- 
ij  Bach  machine  contalM 

of  .urlare.  100 
eopiea  Uporn  pan-wriUan  und  40 
eopiaa  IVom  tT|n« 


original.    Complete  duplicator,  cap  am'  u"  "v«  *\  «  13  "' 

Th«  r*Hl  I'.  liana  llurdleatar  To.,  Haul  Dl.lc. .  Ill  .t.-hnSt-.N 


$5.00 


We  offer   the 

finest  Ai;"iit»' 

proposition     to 
both   men  and  women  ever 

puteut.   No  experience  n I< 

capital  required.  Agent  mekei  big  money 

hi    each    sale.      Can     Bell    sev.ral     n    day. 
...  rritory    given    to    right    | 
'Credit  given.   Writ.,  today  Tt  lull   particular*, 
rezeluilve   territory,  etc     J8.00  pel 
W.  L.  MUSICK  COMPANY.        Dept.  f.        Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


ORDER    OUT     OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

keep*  tab  on 
all  your  im- 
portant paprlS 

100  in  Each  Box 

NIAbAKA  CUP    COMPANY 


0  FFICE 
SSITY 

neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  file* 
Sample   Box   15c 
I5S-I57  Waverly  PI.,  N.  V.  City 


fflr 


minion  T10    l.iir.KAiiv   DMawl  "Then  wTlttng  to  n.hertiseni. 
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products  had  to  be  traded  to  merchants  for  calico 
and  other  goods.  I  not  a  little  money  by  peeling 
apples  ami  drying  them  in  the  sun.  1  milked  live 
cows  twice  a  day,  and  walked  three  miles  to  an  acad 
entry  at  Kin^sville.  One  winter  I  did  chores  at  a 
mans  house  for  my  hoard.  Then  I  got  a  room  at 
the  academy,  sweeping  the  building  and  ringing  the 
t>ell  tor  my  tuition.  My  mothe.  gave  me  a  bed  an. I 
a  box  stove,  and  I  did  my  own  cooking. 

"On  Wednesdays  we  had  rhetorieals.  A  teacher 
named  Drake  seemed,  to  take  pleasure  in  criticizing 
and  humiliating  me  before  the  students  of  both 
was  ignorant,  vain,  ami  sensitive  One 
day  1  opened  on  Drake  in  a  long  and  outrageous 
speech.  lie  ordered  me  to  the  platform,  following 
the  command,  when  I  didn't  go.  with  a  push.  The 
girls  screamed  ami  the  Ixiys  laughed.  Then  I  went 
outdoors  and  finished  my  speech  on  the  fence.  After 
my  expulsion  I  attended  an  academy  at  Austinburg. 
in  the  same  county,  teaching  school  during  the 
months  of  winter,  as  did  my  sister  and  five  of  my 
brothers. 

"I  worked  hard,  but  it  was  a  contest  with  poverty 
all  the  time.  The  young  men  of  to-day  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  fight  for  an  education,  and  those  who 
are  clothed  and  fed  and  given  every  opportunity  by 
their  fathers  are  utterly  unappreciative.  I  found 
that  I  was  making  no  headway  and  went  to  Jeffer- 
son, the  county  seat,  where  I  was  engaged  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  village  schools.  The  children  of  Wade 
and  Giddings  were  among  my  pupils,  as  were  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the 
novelist.     My  salary  was  too  small  to  remember." 


WHY   MR.   ROOSKVEI/1'   WANTED  TO  BE 
ELECTED    PRESIDENT 

If  Mark  Hanna  had  lived,  would  Theodore  Roose- 
velt ever  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States?  This  is  an  idle  question  now,  but  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  prophecy  and  com- 
ment upon  the  situation  in  1903,  the  answer  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Lindsay  Denison,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  newspaper  reporter  on 
his  Western  tour  in  1903,  writes  of  an  intensely  in- 
teresting incident  which  took  place  at  Des  Moines, 
and  which  gave  an  index  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas 
of  his  political  future.  The  tremendous  crowd 
which  greeted  the  President  at  the  Des-Moines  sta- 
tion had  inspired  the  reporter  to  make  a  remark 
about  the  "  worth -whileness"  in  being  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Denison's  story  in  The  Circle  (March): 

"Yes,  it  is  worth  while."  he  said.      "But  that  is 

not  the  real  thing,  back  of  all  this "     He  swept 

his  arm,  to  include  that  crowd.  "I  know  what  this 
means.  It  does  not  mean  'We  are  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt.'  It  would  not  even  mean  'We  are  for 
George  Washington  or  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  or  Grover  Cleveland  or  William  Mc- 
Kinley.'     It  means,  simply,  'We  are  for  the  Flag!'  " 

The  writer  knows  (oh,  he  knows,  if  anybody  does!) 
that  "the  President  of  the  United  States  is  never  to 
he  quoted."  But,  surely,  if  one  is  ever  to  be  for- 
given, this  is  the  open  season. 

"President  of  the  United  States!"  said  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  reflectively.  "I'd  rather  be  elected  to 
that  office  than  have  anything  tangible  of  which  I 
know.  But  I  shall  never  be  elected  to  it.  They 
<lon't  want  me.' 

"Who.  Mr.  President'"  I  murmured,  for  to  guess 
(to  adopt  the  Togo  diction  1.  For  I  didn't  realize 
what  was  at  large  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

"Hanna,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "Hanna  and  that 
crowd.  They've  done  me.  They've  finished  me. 
I'm  sorry.  I  wanted  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  just  once.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  that. 
Wouldn't  you  take  it?" 

I  would. 

"But  they've  cut  me  off."  he  continued.  "I  have 
no  machine,  no  faction,  no  money.  And  all  this," 
sweeping  his  arm  out  toward  Des  Moines  receding 
with  its  crowds  and  enthusiasm,  "has  no  personal 
significance." 

I  murmured,  to  disagree. 


Photograph  taken  at  our  Orchards, 
J)ectmier  12,  IQ08. 


Costs  22c  a  Day  to  Grow  a 
$5,000  Orchard  in  Texas 


An  Algoa  five  acre  fig  and  orange  orchard 
will  be  worth  $5,000  in  three  years.  It  will 
bring  you  an  income  of  over  $1,500  every 
twelve  months.  And  we  will  sell  you  this 
orchard  for  only  22  cents  a  day  for  each  acre. 

These  orchards  are  simply  marvelous.  The 
oranges  grow  with  such  amazing  abundance 
that  one  acre  will  produce  #500  in  a  year. 

The  Magnolia  Figs  are  nothing  less  than  a 
wonder  One  acre  will  yield  #200  in  one 
season  and  this  increases  rapidly  every  year. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  one  of  the 
largest  preserving  companies  in  America  has 
contracted  for  all  it  can  get  five  years  in 
advance. 

Figs  now  sell  for  $60  a  ton  but  we  will 
soon  have  our  own  canning  factory  built 
when  we  will  get  more  than  #250  a  ton  for 
the  entire  crop. 

Here  then,  is  an  opportunity  to  own  a  real, 
fruit-bearing,  money  making  orchard  in 
sunny  Texas  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day  No 
more  than  you  now  spend  for  carfares  and 
cigars. 

N.  E.  Stout,  who  lives  a  few  miles  north 
of  Algoa,  sold  $2,895.74  worth  of  oranges 
last  year  from  five  acres— more  than  $500 
from  each  acre.  He  also  had  1,500  fig  trees 
that  brought  him  $1,463.62— almost  $1  from 
every  tree. 


J.  E.  Miles,  who  lives  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, sold  $311.87  worth  of  oranges  from 
fifty  trees-  over  $6  from  every  single  tree 
he  had. 

These  men  are  not  exceptions ;  we  could 
tell  you  of  many  others  who  have  done  as 
well  or  better.  You  can't  help  making 
money  here — it  grows  on  the  trees  while  you 
sleep. 

Every  dollar  you  make  here  is  profit. 
California  pays  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre  for 
irrigation  every  year.  Florida  spends  from 
$10  to  $100  per  acre  for  fertilizing  every 
season.  But  the  Algoa  district  spends  noth- 
ing for  these  items  and  raises  even  larger 
crops 

The  rainfall  here  is  49  inches  a  year — eight 
inches  more  than  in  Illinois  (the  great  corn 
state)  and  twenty-one  inches  more  than 
Minnesota  (the  great  wheat  state).  There 
is  no  danger  of  draught  here 

Our  orchards  are  only  twenty-four  miles 
from  Galveston,  the  great  ocean  poit  of 
Texas.  Here  steamships  sail  direct  to  New 
York  and  London.  The  cost  of  shipping 
fruit  to  the  greatest  marki  ts  in  the  world 
from  here  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
ship  by  railroad  from  California. 

Texas  is  2,000  miles  nearer  the  great  east- 
ern markets  and  fruit  from  here  arrives 
earlier  and  in  better  condition— so  it  brings 
higher  prices. 


It  is  Not  Necessary  to  Live  on  the  Orchard 


Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  move  to  Algoa 
If  so  we  will  cultivate  your  orchard  and  market 
the  crop  for  you,  making  only  a  small  annual 
charge  for  our  services.  Write  us  for  full  details 
of  this  plan. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Galveston  fully 
protects  you  during  the  entire  transaction.  All 
of  your  monthly  payments  are  made  direct  to 
this  bank.  At  the  end  of  your  contract  period 
you  receive  a  guaranteed  title  to  your  orchard. 


Meanwhile  we  plant  and  cultivate  your 
orchard.  In  three  years  it  will  be  bearing  a 
commercial  crop  that  will  bring  you  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  net  profit. 

We  simply  must  make  your  orchard  a  success. 
Otherwise  we  would  lose  all  ot  our  work  on  the 
land  for  three  years. 

Over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of 
land  was  sold  in  this  district  last  April.  More 
will  be  sold  in  the  spring  this  year  Buy  now 
before  the  increasing  demand  carries  the  prices 
up  higher  than  ever. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 

For  complete  details  about  our  plan,  with 
full  information  regarding  the  fruit  business  in 
Texas,  write  for  our  free  booklet.  It  tells  the 
story.     Send  for  it  at  once. 

KENT  REALTY  &  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
102  Macatee  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  Of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  among  those  who 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  it  will  win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  showing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  country. 

No  Money  Required  toWin  a  Prize— it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter 

this  contest.  Sit  ri^ht  down  now  ami  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and 
ink.  See  how  well  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have 
talent  for  drawing.  /- 

Copy  This   Picture   and   Win    a   Prize 

Thousands  of    people  now  earning  small  pay  have  Illustrating  ability,  but  do  not 

know  it.     If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you   whether   you    possess 

this  talent.     If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this 

natural  ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to    a  comfortable   and  independent 

"s<4    living,  with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.     631 »  Scranton,  Pa. 
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\  J-ply  collar  costs  you  just  as  much  as  a  4-ply, 
bur  it  cannot  be  more  than  three-quarters  as 
good.      The 


Arrow 


is 


4  sizes  to  the  inch  and  4  plies  to  the 

15  cents  each;  2  im  f^   ^^  w       w  a      w*^        Send  for  booklet "  Proper  Dress. 

'. in. ula.  jot.  each ;  3  lor  50c.       f         I    1    I  /\     1^        Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

\KKOW   CUFFS    '  V-/  \J  L*i  nLl  /A.  1\        Makers  of  Cluett  Shirts, 

^^     ^^  463  River  Si  .  Troy,  X.  Y. 


COLGATE'S 

RIBBON 

.ftL  CREAM 


You  do  the     Thread  and  Thrum  RU6S 


,  designing — 

Thread 

& 
Thrum 

Rugs 

r- 
we'll  make 
the  rug.  " 


we 


Different    from  all  other   niKS. 

liiaiiem  colorings  to  match  your 
decorations.  9pei ml  styles  to 
m>  with  .MisbIoii  01  Fumed  Oak 
luniiturr.  \\  ool  weft,  seamless, 
heavy,  reversible  and  durable. 
All  »i/es  ii]>  to  13  feet  wide  and 
any  length.  Bold  by  best  Bhops 
In  principal  cities.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  Arnold.  Constable  A-  Co., 
New  York,  for  Color  Line  and 
Price  Us& 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. 
Auburn.  N.  T. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

KwiinrinK  4.tX)0  tqoare  fiit  of  fi.ctorj  apace  to  meet  the 
Lncreaalng  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip,  Send  15  eta  for 
anmple  box  of  100  to  M»ic»r»  nip  to  ,1M  w.irri.  riaii.ll.f.fltj. 

The     Niagara     Leads    Them     All 


DELICIOUS- 

and  ANTISEPTIC.  The  dentifrice  which 
combine*  efficiency  with  a  delightful  after-ta»te. 
Civet  a  pearly  lu»tre  to  the  teeth. 

fi.ni  1 ,,!.,  ■ ,  ,,1  ft,,  1 1  ii.  ,,,  ftamp* 
COLGATE  4CO  .D.pt.  Y.  55  John  St..  N.Y. 

I/..,.,  .1  1  ...-,,,  Jl..f„,  T„ln  t—t 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 


Giveimmcdiatc  relief  in  caaea  of  Hnincncn*.  Couiha, 
Sore   Throat.   Hronchitia   and    A.tfima.      lili. 
reputation  us  an  article  o(  superior  merit.      Ah.olutcly 
(rec  Irom  any  harmlul  ingredient. 

nt  postpaid  on 

ici  eipt  of  pi  11 1  .  .5  <  i  "l>,  go  rem-  and 

1  box, 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON 
Hiitinn,  Man. 


BRONCHIAL' 


|_      ALWAV1     50tD_IN     TMT     VruLOV 


Pro-phy-lac-lic^jfe^^^wV  *mi 


I  ()()  111   I\Kl   M|  'World-.  Btaadard- 

t.rl.tln  lufu  r.».  h  all    11,. 

band  la  and  Inoa  loft  t- 

i  I. nlMV  nlli.n 
box  Inaai 

IIIIHI   N(   i;   MM..    CO., 


ihola  prr»i-nt  ronfu.lon:  earh  brn.h  In  IU 

■   •        H  r,t,  /,,r  ,„',r  fr 
1  I   Tine  St..    ilufrmr,    Muss..    |).  N.  A. 


imentary," 

nothing  but  the  b 

iple  are 
imple,     warm-hearted.     They    love 
country.      T  of    the    colonel    of 

Cavalry.     Hut   it  isn't   I 
who  brings  them  here.     If  we  could  melt  then 
down    I    know    what    would    be    the    residuum,    for    I 

don't  fool  myself,  no  n  ••'  m< 

in  Ni w   York.     We  would  get  *,-  \ 

Flag,  or  wl  .,'.1    concretc 

patriotism;    you  would  get  1  per  cent,  of  sentii 
tal  appreciation  of  the  tragedy  of  President  lie  Kit 
ley's  death;    you  would  get   t  percent,  of  local  - 
over  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  TJi 
'is  in  our  section,'  an  undeterminate  percentage  of 
'standin'  by  Cummins.'  and  b»the  end  a  mere  • 
of    curiosity    and    hooray    for   Theodore    i 
once  colonel  of  Rough  Riders!      I  know  ' 

"Hut    I'm  afraid  it  is  not  to  be— I  mean  n 
tion.      You   sec.   I   can't  hope  to  1h-  nominat.-d   with- 
out even  the  support  of  my  own  Stat<       And  if  you 
have  read  the  New-York  newspapers  you  have 
the  appearance  on  the  horizon  of  a  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hai  el  between  OdeU  and 

Piatt  Neither  of  them  knows,  but  Hanna  is  the 
man  who  started  them  fighting.  Sooner  or  later  I 
will  become  the  bone  of  the  quarrel  and  a  subject  for 
elimination  Then  Indiana  will  Ik-  discovered  to 
be  for  Hanna,  reluctant  tho  be  may  be  to  listen  to 
such  a  call  Other  States  will  be  in  doubt,  but  with 
Xew  York  and  Indiana  against  me  wouldn't  I  be 
foolish  to  look  forward  to  l«-ing  elected  President  of 
t»  d  States?" 

SHEAR  WIT 

A    Hard    \\  urld.  Did 

world  was  against  you?" 

"Sure       I    felt    it  this  morning    when   I 
the  sidewalk."      Pittsburg  Observer. 


Experience.     "Money   is   not   at    the 

everything,"   sadly   remarked    the  college   man    ., 
plunged    His    hands    deep    down    into    his    ;., i 
HonU  Herald. 


Something    In    it.     Possibly    the   fact   thai 

optimist    sees   the    doughnut   and    the   pessimist    the 
hole  is  due  to  the  further  fact  that  the  optimist  ha^ 
mostly   doughnut   and    the   pessimist    mostly   hole 
Put  k 

Considerate.        How    do    you    tell    bad    eggsr" 
queried  the  young  housewife."      "I  never  told  any 
replied   the   fresh  grocery  clerk,   "but   if   I   had 
thing  to  tell   B   bad  egg   I'd  break  it   gentl- 

tian  Guardian 

Letting  the  Oat  om 
noise  like  a  frog,"  coaxed  little  Tommy 

"  What   tor.   mv  son;  " 

"Why,  papa  s.iv    that  when  you  croak  we'll  ri  t 
five  thousand  dollai  ■  1  ft- 


1  in-    Point    of    \ie«.      I'm    Oroam    Grinds* 

1  [ow'a  liusn  • 

Tin.  Scissors  Gundid      "Pine'     i 
it  so  dull."     <  'Uvtland  I  • 


1  am  open  to  accept  en- 
gagement as  Advertising 
Consultant  on  Board  of 
Directors  for  one  year, 
appearing  in  person  at 
monthly  or  quarterly 
meetings. 

Jay    II  elling  to  n  I  In  11 

I  'rib  u  tie    /i  11  tiding 

New   )• 
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The  Danger.  "What  we  want,"  said  tie  fervid 
si>eakiT.  "is  a  man  who  i-.  not  afraid  of  .1  trust 

"Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "and  at  the 
same  time  we  don't  want  one  who  is  so  fearless  that 
he  will  eat  out  of  its  hand." — Washington  Stat 


Theologj  in  the  Highlands,  The  minister's 
class  at  the  kirk  of  Tobermory  had  boon  reading  the 
■story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  and  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  minister  to  examine  the  boys. 

The  replies  to  all  his  questions  had  boon  quick, 
intelligent,  and  correct       Such  as 

"What  groat  crime  did  those  sons  of  Jacob  com- 
mit'-" 

"They  sold  their  brother  Joseph." 

"Quite  correct.      Anil  for  how  much.'" 

"Twenty  pieces  of  silver." 

"And  what  added  to  the  cruelty  and  wickedness 
•of  these  bad  brothers5  " 

A  pause. 

"What  made  their  treachery  even  more  detestable 
and  heinous' " 

Then  a  bright  little  Highlander  stretched  out  an 
•eager  hand. 

"Well,  my  man? " 

"Please,  sir,  they  sell't  him  ower  cheap."      Tit-Bits. 


Logical  Reason.  Jink^  Have  you  selected  a 
trade  or  profession  for  your  boy"'" 

Winks — "I  shall  make  a  plumber  of  him." 

Jinks — "Has  he  a  bent  that  way'" 

Winks — "He's  bom  for  it.  Tell  him  to  do  a  thing 
immediately,  and  he  won't  think  of  it  again  for  a 
■week. ' ' —  Tit-Bits. 


Politician  In  Kitchen.  I'm  afraid  I'll  never  be 
able  to  teach  you  anything.  Maggie."  was  the  despair- 
ing utterance  of  a  Trenton  woman  to  a  new  Irish 
■domestic.  "Don't  you  know  that  you  should  always 
band  me  notes  and  cards  on  a  salver'" 

"Sure.  mum.  I  knew,"  answered  Maggie,  "but  I 
didn't  know  you  did." — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Straight  Tip. — Johnnie  (to  new  visitor) — "So 
you  are  my  grandma,  are  you?" 

Grandmother — "Yes.  Johnnie!  I'm  your  grand- 
ma on  your  father's  side." 

Johnnie — "Well,  you're  on  the  wrong  side,  you'll 
find  that  out!" — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Varied  Program. — The  women  of  an  Indiana 
town  recently  organized  a  literary  club,  and  for  a 
while  everything  was  lovely. 

"Alice,"  asked  the  husband  of  one  of  the  members, 
-upon  her  return  home  from  one  of  the  meetings, 
"what  was  the  topic  under  discussion  by  the  club 
this  afternoon? " 

Alice  couldn't  remember  at  first.  Finally,  how- 
■ever,  she  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  recollect'  We  discust  that  brazen- 
looking  woman  that's  just  moved  in  across  the  street 
and  Longfellow." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Was  a  Hen. — Little  Harry  with  his  sister  and 
"brothers  was  being  taught  natural  history  by  the 
•governess  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  game 
The  game  was  called  "Barnyard."  One  child  was 
a  duck,  another  a  turkey,  and  a  third  a  calf,  and  so  on 
— a  noisy,  delightful  game. 

But  little  Harry  remained,  in  all  the  tumult. 
■as  still  as  death.  Far  off  in  a  corner  he  crouched, 
silent  and  alone.  The  governess,  spying  him,  ap- 
proached, saying,  indignantly: 

"Come.  Harry',  and  play  with  us." 

"Hush,"  answered  Harry.  "I'm  laying  an  egg." — 
The  Circle. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Chiris  French  Dressing:  One  saltspoonfu]  of  salt  and 
half  a   saltspoonful    of  pepper   beaten    with    three    table- 
spoonfuls  of  Chiris  Olive  Oil  ;   when   thick  and   creamy, 
add    slowly   one    tablespoonful 
of  vinegar  or  of  lemon   juice. 
The  salad    should    never    be 
dressed  until  it  is  to  be  eaten. — 
Chiris  Book  of  Salads. 


ANTDINE  CHIRIS 


MlUrtUVI 


Chiris  Olive  Oil  il  told 

by  the  better  flats  of 
grocers  and  druggists, 
full  quart  bottle  (32 
flnld  ounees).  $1.25  ; 
galloo  i ins..«:i. :.i>.  Sent 
dlreet  prepaid  by  us 
anywhere  in  the  I  .  S. 
t   easily  p 


ed    tr 


dealer 


A  good  salad  is  the  most  gracious  part  of  a  good  meal. 

But  many  a  good  salad  has  been  spoiled  by  a  poor  dressing. 

The  above    recipe   is  assurance  of  a  perfect  dressing  if 

Chiris    Olive   Oil 

(Pronounced  SHERIS) 

is  used.  It  is  the  oil  of  the  epicure.  The  golden  oil  from  the 
first  pressing  of  selected  French  olives.  Chiris  Olive  Oil  is  pure 
and  unadulterated — nothing  added  or  taken  away  to  detract  from 
its  original  rich  flavor,  or  its  highly  beneficial  medicinal  properties. 

Generous  Sample  and  the  Chiris  Book  of  Salads  Free 

for  your  dealer's  name  and  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing. 
C.  G.  EULER,  U.  S.  Agent  for  Antoine  Chiris,  Grasse,  France 

Dept.  W.  C,  18-20  Piatt  Street,  New  York 

NOTE  : — The  Chiris  Book  of  Salads  is  the  newest  and  best  little  book  of  its  kind.      It 
contains  75  recipes  for  making  and   serving   the  latest   and   most  famous  salads. 


KNOX 


HATS 

are  not  proven  best  because  they  have  been  offered 
for  sale  to  three  generations  of  Americans,  but  rather 
by  the  fact  that  three  gener- 
ations of  Americans  have  con- 
tinued to  demand  them  as 
the  highest  type  of  style  and 
durability. 
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Tor  tlia 

GARDEN 


Fair's  Superb  Hardy  Phlox 

Includes  all  the  best  and  mod  I 

•   it  to  the  r'eoni. 
i  :  t  and  useful  pen 

I  thru,. 
■ 
■ 
.  rocliti  'ij  to   tl 

Phloxes  Are  a  Specialty  With  Me 

• 
.  isirt  of  i  neof  ii. 
t  wUI  te  sure  to  bloom  tti 

:  never  knew  — th.it  is. 
■      i  I  -     ;  i  .in  hardly  '  e 

t.  Ho  hburaj/'ltnagea 

through  all  shades  of  ruse,  violet  and  v.iulet. 

You  Get  Just  What  You  Pay  For 
Whee  ■.  I  me.    I  never  substitute — never  send 

•unp  Just  as  good."  If  I  hare,  what  you  order,  you  will 

get  It ;    i:  iv  so. 

IKIM  S— My  collecrjoo  Is  the  tmest  In  tliis  country. 
PEONIES— «oo  varieties  of  the  world's  best  and  rarest. 

UUtgttt  Free,      ff'rtfr  !  rf.lv  for  a  copy,  and 
let  MS  become  acquainted. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR.  809-A  Penn  Street,  Reading.  Pa. 

Wyomiiiing  Nurseries 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

and  plants 


VICK 


vfli     "'■    iih'IMi    free. 

.In^t     Mnd    uh     your 

name    b  d  .1 

plainly   written,    and 

wr  will  »«-nd  yon  a  free)  package  bj 

retnmmail     We  will  slso  tend  yon 

a    latjgs     li-t    from    whlol     sou    may 

■  more  if  you  wish  them. 

Wa  I i lv  hall  ii  riiiiln.il  of  i 

Boos,   I'arnatlon    sod    (.'hrTaanlhi-ninm 
i   quality  ol  Ihi 
t    into,   f.,r    free   distribution.      Don't 

If  yon  ws   will 

S  MAGAZINE  CO..  382  Viclt  Block.  CHICAGO 


80-PAGE  PLANT  BOOK 


for  this 


it  ire  iir.u  in  .il  and 

lllllll.il    wink 

at  oncm  and   find 


NEW,   HARDY  PERENNIAL  CREATION 


derful  |i 

lor    frmm   color    plalr 

■ 

rHOMAI  MBJCHAr    .v.   >-.>\n    i,,,.. 
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Lesson  in  < ii  M.iiini  r - 

I  his  ef- 

morning    not     long 

..t  a  hook,  ex- 
Mr.  Wank.  I  a  at  the 

■ 
was  willing  ti.i 
teach  him  a  little  It 

"  Jimmic."  I 
favor.     Now,  you  come  a  own,  and 

I'll  show  you  how  to  do  it 

boy  took  tin  sir  and  his  employer 

picked    up  his  cap   and  ide.     He    then 

opened  the  door  softly,  and.  holding  the  cap  in  his 
hand,  said  quietly  to  the  small  boy  in  the  l>in  chair 

Please,  sir.  then  is  a  ball  game  at  the  park  to-day; 
if  you  tan  spare  me  I  would  like  to  get  away  for  the 
afternoon." 

In  a  flash  the  boy  responded 

"Why  certainly,  Jimmie;    and  here  is  50   cents    to 
pay  your  way  in."     Short  Stories 


For*  tJie 
GARDEN 


The  other  End,     \l  'You  say  you 

want  a  divorce  because  your  married  life  is  one  long 
of  fights.      You  don't  look  it." 
Wot  in  in.  DlVORCl  No   your  Honor,   but   you 

ought  to  see  my  wife  "      The  Circle. 


Question 7  I  ..  thai  I  .•■■  Hand  has  just  got 
his  high-toned  eight-day  clock  from  that  big  Chicago 
store.  Bnos  says  that  dork  will  run  eight  days  with- 
out winding.'' 

"How  long  will  it  run  if  it's  wound?"     Judge. 


v   Problem.     Teacher  -Johnny  Jones,  you  will 
stay  alter  school  one  hour  and  study  your  lesson." 
Johnny  Jones      "Arc  you  going  to  stay  with  me?  " 
"Ye 

"Then  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  are  punishing  me  or  I 

am  punishing  you." 


1  in-   1  rouble.  .    I  don't 

sec  what  reason  my  boarders  haw    to  1  omplain.      I 

I  -11  just  like  members  of  the  family." 
Mil.   KNAGO— "That's     the     reason,     my     dear." 
Chicago 

A      Btudj      in     Anatomy.      When     the     butcher 

responded  to  his  telephone  bell,  the  shrill  voice  of  a 

little  girl  greeted  hi     • 

"Hello,  is  this  Mr.  W ?  " 

he  answered  kindly. 

"Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  where  grand- 
pa's livei  1  looked  everywhere  but  we  can'l 
find  it." — Success  Magazine. 


\  Statesman.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
death  a  local  politician  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
life  of  a  statesman  before  a  school,     When  he  had 

finished,    lie    said        "Now,    can    any   of    you    tell    me 

man  is?"      A  little  hand  went  up.  and  a 

little    girl     replied        "A    statesman     i.    a    man    who 

I  l.n   11]      thai    '       answered     the 

politician,  who  loved  to  tell  the  story.      ' '  For  instance, 

imes  make  nd  yet  1   am  not  a 

Statesman.   '       The    little    hand    again    went    up,       "I 

know,"   and    the   answer  came   triumphantly:     "A 
.1   man   who   makf 

.-.  rn  ( "kristian    Idvot  ■//• 


His  Ufe  Wai  Life  i    full 

-.  \  ii-     "  And  l  saj  it  isn't  "     B<   /.->i  /  ran 


contains  over  One  Hundred  Special  Cultural 
Articles,  written  expressly  for  the  1909  eoWn  by  thr 
leading  horticultural  writers  of  America,  including  : 

ll-lrna  Itiilhernird  Ely,  uuthor  of  "A  Woman 
n  "  st*. 

Prof.  L.  II.  Ballsy,  ed  lor  of  "Eiicjrclope.lm  of  Aniriimi 
II, ..n.  i.llurr." 

Mr.  Wm.  Kaleonrr,  former  editor  of  "Gi.r.lrninf.  " 

Jlr.  Baa,  w.  (Ill,  it.  expert  plaatsmaa  »nd  writer. 

Mr    >>.  0.  Inn,  the  eminent  smatsor. 

Mr.  hben  r.   Krsford,  th-  welrkaowa  writer  . 

Jlr.  T.   Grelner.  author  of  "  H..w  to  Make  the  Garden 


.-!• 


And  our  own  <  orpa  ofatpsrta. 

The  result  is  •'  -vm-tinna  that  will  rnal.le 

amateurs  to  |ro«  -    >nJ  spool atlas  10 

portVctioii      I-  ■ 

1  11l1.1r.1l  books  1 re*  the  mformaliun  contained  in  Drti-r'a 

Garden  Hook  fur  l'.Ml'J. 

I   roli.ra  and  4  duotone  plate*,  aid 

. 

We  will  tend  a  copy  WITHOUT  C/i 
to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine. 


Henry 


An».«,^».    714  Chestnut  St. 
.  Ureer  Philadelphia 


Water  Supply  \  for  Country  Houses. 
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M  \T  Moss  COBfPAST 
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Dwiggins 

I-  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

"Coitl^.Thiatyass" 

T    \  \V  N  .     !    -,  •    ■ ' 
1M1I.TKY 

OATEB.   ETC.       Highest  Grade,       All    Work    (liirinint.ssl 
Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  Free 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwi«l»i  Ait ,  Anderson,  Ind. 


Grelder's  Book  on  Poultry  I 

iwa  ini-l  desorlbss  slzl }  broads,  ami  lowest  I 
it  df  slock  mil  eggs,     ail  dotal!  —  hatching,  I 
-.  balldlags,  ecu    produotton,  .llaesae,  etc  I 
Isomo  ohromos,  10s  |...«tpald. 
Crslder's  Cormlelds  ksspl  fowls  hraltOT. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rhoams,  Pa.  I 


100  FOR   15  CENTS 


Sen. I  IB  cents  to  the  Niagara  Olio  Oo  .  New  York,  and  yen 
will  receive  esempleboxof  the  celebrated  «1  ladiepess*Me 

THE     NIAGARA    CLIPS 


YOU   will  be  satisfied   with  the  products  of 

Burpee's  "Seeds  that  Grow" 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog  } 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,   Burpee  Building,   F^iladelphia. 
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<  lire  for  Love.  m<  •• 

I     •  •  ing   two  -. .  rj   men,  a 

bricklayer  and  a  plumbei  i   in  a  smoking 

"'I  hold,'   sa  'th.u   it"  you  are 

terribly  in  love,   the   way  to  cure   yourself  is  to  run 

"The  plumber  shook  his  head  and  sneered. 
"'That  will  cure  you,'  he  said,  'provided  you  run 
away  with  the  pir: 


Hi>  Business?     N  announcing  the  expected  I 

■ — "Professor,  it's  a  little 

Professor    (absent-mindedly)— "Well,    ask    him 
what  he  wants."   -Boston   From 


No  Doubt. — On  one  occasion  an  ignorant  quack 
was  called  by  mistake  to  attend  a  council  of  pbysi 
cians  ia  a  critical  case.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  opinion  was  exprest  by  one  that  the  patient 
was  convalescent.  "Convalescent!"  said  the  quack. 
' '  why  that's  nothing  serious.  I  have  cured  convales- 
cence in  twenty-four  hours." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


His  Duty. — The  Lady  "Look  here;  you  said 
that  if  I'd  give  you  your  dinner  you'd  mow  the  lawn 
tor  me." 

The  Hobo — "I'd  like  to  do  it,  ma'am,  but  I  gotter 
teach  yer  a  lesson.  Never  trust  th'  word  of  a  total 
stranger." — Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Rub. — "He  says  his  motto  is  'Live  and 
Leam.'  " 

"Well,  if  he  isn't  more  successful  at  the  former 
than  the  latter  we'll  be  going  to  his  funeral  soon." — 
I'hiladelphia  Press. 


Cruel. — Percy — "Do  you  think  your  father  would 
object  to  my  marrying  you? " 

Pearl — "I  couldn't  say.  If  he's  anything  like 
me  he  would." — Illustrate.!  Bits. 


And  a  Funeral.  —The  teacher  was  giving  an  ex- 
position on  culpable  homicide. 

"If  I  went  out  in  a  small  boat."  he  said,  "and  the 
owner  knew  it  was  leaking,  and  I  got  drowned,  what 
would  that  be?" 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence  a  little  boy  stood  up 
and  said: 

"A  holiday,  sir!" — Catholic  News. 


And  the  Halt  Walked. — An  automobile  for  the 
blind  has  been  invented.  Heretofore  the  blind  have 
been  running  the  ordinary  makes  of  car.  -Minnea- 
polis Journal. 


X  Task. — The  school-girl  with  the  large  feet  was 
sitting  with  them  stretched  far  out  into  the  aisle,  and 
was  busily  chewing  gum,  when  the  teacher  espied  her. 

"Mary!"  called  the  teacher,  sharply. 

"Yes,  ma'am?"  questioned  the  pupil. 

"Take  that  gum  out  of  your  mouth  and  put  your 
feet  in." — New  York  Observer. 


Discipline. — Near-sighted  Lady — "The  boy  who 
is  trying  to  tie  that  tin  can  to  that  poor  dog's 
tail  ought  to  be  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life, — 
the  horrid  little  brute." 

Maid — "It's  your  boy,  mum."  "My  boy?"  "Yes, 
mum."  "Tell  him,  if  he'll  stop,  I'll  give  him  some 
cake." — Christian  Advocate. 


Human. — The  young  man,  leading  a  dog  by  a 
string,  lounged  up  to  the  ticket-office  of  a  railway- 
station  and  inquired: 

"Must  I — aw — take  a  ticket  for  a  puppy?" 
"No;    you  can  travel  as  an  ordinary  passenger," 
was  the  reply. — Universalist  Leader. 

The  Advantage. — John  Bright  used  to  tell  how 
a  barber  who  was  cutting  his  hair  once  said  to  him: 
"You  'ave  a  large  'ead,  sir;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  'ave 
a  large  'ead,  for  a  large  'ead  means  a  large  brain, 
and  a  large  brain  is  the  most  useful  thing  a  man  can 
'ave,  as  it  nourishes  the  roots  of  the  'air." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


A  HOME  OF  CONCRETE 

THERE  can  be  no  scheme  of  home-building  beyond  the  possibilities  of  this  wonder- 
fully plastic  and  durable  building  material. 

Before  you  build  investigate  concrete;  learn  about  its  beauty,  its  stability,  its 
adaptability,  its  fire  resistance  and  its  economy.  In  learning  this  you  will  also  learn 
that  the  success  of  concrete  construction  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement. 

There  are  a  great  many  Portland  Cements.  One  is  known  by  name  wherever  concrete 
construction  is  used  and  that  one  is  "Atlas,"  the  brand  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  the  Panama  Canal.     "Atlas"  is  made  in  only  one  grade — the  same  for  everybody. 

Insist  that  your  builder  uses  this  brand  as  the  results  you  want  cannot  be  obtained 
from  other  Portland  Cement. 


A  BOOK  OF  CONCRETE  HOMES 
\\  c  want  to  place  in  your  hands  our  book.  "Concrete 

Country  Residences."  showing  photographs  and  floor 
I ilaus  of  over  15()  concrete  country  residences.  It  isn't 
a  collection  of  Imaginary  sketches,  but  houses  already 
built  from  designs  by  the  best  architects  in  the  country. 


Send  2")  cents  for  delivery  charges,    other  booklets: 

"Reinforced    Concrete    in    Factory   Construction" 

(delivery  charges  inc.). 
"Concrete  Cottages"  (sent  free). 
"Concrete  Construction   about  the   Home   and  on 

the  Farm"  (sent  free! . 


THE    ATLAS    Portland    CEMENT    CO.,    DEPT.   64,  30    BROAD    ST.,   NEW   YORK 

Largest  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world— over  40,000  barrels  per  day 


Here  Is  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo   is   the    most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  lor  you  to  use — Your 

ey  back  if  it's  not.  "^  ^  "^ 

nd  for  Catalog  No.  5<i5  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience   of  a    Kala- 

azoo  in  her  home.    You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash   if 

like.     Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on   any  stove  in  the  catalog.     We 

e  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world, 


A  K&l&ItV&Zoo, 

Direct  to  Tfo\i" 


French-German- Spanish -Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the' 


Language-Phone  Method 


Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  I.1114.SI  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
lie  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly:  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day:  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send   for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leadiny  educator* 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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•peak  Another 
Language 

ENGLISH    •     GERMAN     •    FRENCH 
ITALIAN        •      SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 

'    1  he   Original   Phonographic    Method" 
i  Buffalo    tqoi 

"I  l.arr.t    and    a.. II    ;.i  ..*>...»  -     tt»rlh„»1     r\rr    pnl  ILh.il.' 

lh«    keatimonj    ..f   thoui l~   «l>"   have 

,.-.  .1  the  i  ortinaphone  Method  of  Lanauaae  atudj 
one   to  learn    ani    lananaan   In    the 

im pleat,    moat    ii.iinr.il    a 

.  her.  no  loaa  of  time  from  regular  work. 
no  drudgerj       ">•■  Canlaaniw  »»taad  Main  liajmi 
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IDEAL  MOMI  Ml  D\    METHOD 

•hen     "H  have  .1    fen   momenta  to 
■pare      It    la  endoraed   bj  the  ableat   teai  I 
philoioglata  of  the  world 

MKOBOS  flHM-HMi  l\    tin    iiM.in.r 
Our  fr.-.-  booklet  telhi  all  (boat  the  Oortlnaphone 
Method  and  the  Oortlna  rouraea, 
alaooureeaj  payment  plan 

for    It    lodi... 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 


CORTINAPHONE 
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HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR 

r  mm  importer  t..  Wearer.    Silx.  Hale,  cotton, 

All  colors,  plain  .>r  fanoj      On  Bilk  Hoee 

HI     st\»      a'«lf      J.%     T«>     .to     I'KIl     IKVT. 

WHIT,.    KH(    CATALOGUE    "F." 

J.  «  .   Ilrn.il,  lil   A    li...   I    viuill.nii   Ave. ,  \e\,   lurk 


"SaveThe  Horse'SpavinCure. 


READ  THESE  TWO  LETTERS  FROM  a  BANKER 
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.vith  her 
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with  ill. i 

"  Mr     I  1  ;n.  laJmed  in  a 

of  gratil 

itmost  1  ompassion  he  added 

"  Dm  you     my  po  must  ^ta\ '  " 


Ju»i   tin-  lame.     Tin    Magi    ra* 
to  have  committed  a  verj  grave  assault  on  the  de 

Irmlant     Hist     bci  an   I  mi     vim    in    an 

argument.'' 

Thk  Dbpbndani  "There  was  no  help  for  it,  youi 
worship      The  man  is  a  perfeel  idiot 

Thb  Magistrate  Well,  you  must  pay  a  fine  of 
,0  trams  and  costs,  and  in  future  you  should  try  and 
understand  that  idiots  arr  human  beings,  the  same 

as  you  anil  [."       Illustrated  lilts 


<  hlcken   llomlletlc.      A  country  minister  in   the 

course-  of  his  dining  out  on  the  circuit  came  to  a  house 
where  a  mast  chicken  was  served  for  dinner.     He  had 

previously  encountered  a  series  of  rib  corned  beef 
dinners  and  the  chicken  looked  good  to  him. 

"Well."  tie  facetiously  remarked,  "here's  where 
that  chicken  enters  the  ministry 

"Hope  it  does  better  there  than  in  lav  work." 
rejoined  the  small  boy  nt'  the  family        Boston  AVi  or,!. 


FOR   THE  GARDEN 
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Two-Thirds  Bight.  "I'm  a  terror.  I  be."  an- 
nounced the  new  arrival  in  Frozen  Dog  to  one  of  the 

men  behind  the  bar 
"  Be  ye? " 

"Takes  three  men  to  handle  me,  mice  I  get  started," 
he  went  on. 

"Oh.  well,"  he  remarked,  as  he  arose  painfully  and 
dusted  off  his  clothes,  "of  course,  it  ve're  short- 
handed.     I    suppose    tWO    kin    do    it    on    a    pinch." — 

Everybody's  Magasin*. 


Solicitude.     Invalid  Husband— "Did  the  doctor 
say  I  was  to  take  all  that  medicine'" 
WlPI      "  Ves,  dear." 

Invalid  Husband — "Why,  there's  enough  there 
to  kill  a  donkey." 

Wife  (anxiously)— "Then  you'd  better  not  take 
all  of  it.  John  "      Tit  Bit 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

le    Spanish  ar,.    founders 

nch  Chamber  of  Deputii 
the  income  Tax  Mill  bj   407  to   [66 
Lieutenant   Arnold  of  the   Belgian  arm) 
fenced     to     twelve     years'     imprisonment     for 

atroi  ities  in  the   Is 

Domes!  I< 

\V  \s|l!S. 

'     Taft's 

Cabinet  nominal 

William  Loeb,    It 

In     i  , 

,ti 


Law       is 
nited      States 
I  ii   tricl  •  '"iirt 

•  Ml  Company 

I  In-  Standard  « >  1 1  Compan)  "i  In- 
diana 1  .11. unite. I  ni  1  lawbreaking 
in  1  •  •  -  he  $ i>i.  no 
Imposed  b\  In. U-.  an  ab 
■  nluti-  ai  unit  tal  with  thi  1  hrot*.  n 
on  the  Government 


Travel 


Around  the  World  in  Luxury 

aBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB»BBBBBm^^ 

THE  GREATEST  VACATION  TRIP  THE  WORLD  CAN 
AFFORD  FOR  A  FRACTION  OF  THt  USUAL  COST 


ling  the  globe  ordinarily  requires  6  months.  12 
changes  of  steamers,  with  indefinite  connections,  trou- 
ble and  discomfort,  and  costs  nearly  t jooo 

Clark's  Cruise  A 

st.uts  Oct.   16,    00,  by  tin-    B.8.  Aiabic,    1(1.000   ' 

large,  luxurious,  unusually  steady;  berths  now 
able,  from  «Soo  to  J1.200.  shore  trips,  hotels,  etc.  in- 
cluded Avoids  all  the  12  changes,  delays  and  worry. 
\  istts  ports  usually  accessible  only  by  "tramp" 
Steamers  or  sailing  ships,  a  route  that  would  require 
tS  changes  to  cover  otherwise.  lass  than  4  months. 
All  first  class— no  steerage 

THE  FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HISTORY 

made  possible  by  the  enterprise  of  the  most  successful 
cruise  conductors.     Write  lor  itinerary. 

12th  Annual  Orient  cruise  Feb.  ;,  1910,  $400  up.    30 
Tours  to  Europe  $270  up. 
F.   C.    CLARK,    Tun.-    liulldltiK.    New  York. 


SPRING 

^.ITlMrVfFR  THE  comforts  of  an  Atlantic 

sJ»JiV1iV11_,IY  FLYER  COMBINED  WITH  THE  DIS- 
rDIUCrC  TINCTION  AND  REFINEMENT  OF 
CllUiaiLa     AN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY  MANSION 

1  in-  lit    "  VHTIS" 

April  22.(\>rfii  llalmatia.  V.  nil  ,-.  it,     M.,v  1\.  N.i  |,l.  .«.Tuni«. 
I.iMi.i.n.  etc     Jul>  EB  and  Ana   -.  The  Nonregian  Fjords. 
July   1,  "»|ili/iii  1  tin  and  \iirlh  4  npe. 
New  Twin  Sircw  Steamer  "  MA  I. MA."  tt,0B 
Ma]     20,    Madeira.     The    Asores.     Jub     8,    'l'he    Northern 
Oapitals.    Aim.  ",  Swe.len.  Denmark,  ttnasla. 

Pnll  information  and  daKriptin  pannblaui  Ihua 
L.  J.  GARCEY.  Agent 
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For  Your  SPRING  or  SUMMER  VACATION 

AN    CVCR    UNFOLDING     PANORAMA    OF 
•  CCNIC     SUMPRISCS      AWAIT     YOU     IN 

SWITZERLAND 

Full    partienlara  of   this    fRmouH   rewirt   center  tot 

health  anil  pleamire  in,  billing  hnndsoniel j  lllnatrated 
literature  and  222  p  liook  The  Hotels  of  Bwitaer- 
land"   free  on   penional     applicHtion   or    b)   mail    for 

ten  cents,  eoter fna  postage. 

THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROAD.  241  Fifth  A»e  .  New  York 


JUST     PUBLISHED 

The  Lure  of 
the  City 

A  BOOK   FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


DAVID  JAMES  BURRELL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York. 

CONTENTS :- The   Call   of   the   City— Going    Into 
Bustnest  -The  Poor  BoyJi  Chance    The  Handicap 

—The  Ten   O'clock    Man— The  Choosing  of   One's 
Kru  nek  —  Amusements       Honks     anil     Reading 
Dn  llov\  to  Spend  Sun.l  1 .        I 

that  kills    Temptation -The  Cod  1   of  Honor    The 

Fool      The  Doubter— The  Christian  -  The  (Jmtter 
Tin     Honest   Man      Practisini;   the    Pri 

Money    or   Yum   Lifi       Opportunity  — The 
Crusade  of  \  outh. 

l'r   Burrell  writes  from  a  full  heart  ami  an  ex- 
perienced rye.    He  knows  the  dangers  and  pitfalls 
oi  the  city  as  a  Paatoi  of  one  oi  the  largesl 
must  mtlueiiti.il  chinches  in  New  York  City.    H  s 
advice  is  not  onl]  timely  and  forcible,  but  ivmpa- 

thetil     and    shrewd.       The    volume    is    .1    » 

addresses  devoted  to  the  young  man  who  is  just 
leaving  the  rural  home  to  take  up  life  in  the  dtv. 
Ever]  young  man  should  read  these  stirring  ad- 
dresses. 

I-'"'",  cloth,  HI    no  »i,f .   bv  mull  SI.  IO 


FUNK    *    WACNALLS   COMPANY 

t  nd  Street,  ■  .  Nf«  Yoaa: 


leaders  are  salted  t..    nentlon  Tut:  I.itakakv   DlSaaTI  When  v  riling  to  advertisers. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In   tln<   column,    to    deeide    question*    concerning    'lie 
words,  the    Punk  r£    Wagualla    Standard 
Diction*]  >  i>  consulted  as  arbitei 


■•   answer   anony- 
•■    <  b  is  cor- 

A  '--.a  we  want 

■:,•':■    Smith 

tie  abbreviation? " 

e."   with   the   apostrophe, 

"11.  K    W  '  'Please  triform  me 

sentence  is  properly  descrip- 
tive ol  ribed  movement:  'Means 
for  turning  ,  .:  a  plurality  of  times.' 
The  ■  pposed  to  he  described  by  these 
words  is  that  the  barrel,  instead  of  being  rotated  eir- 
cumferentially,  o  rotate  on  an  axis  run- 
ning  through  its  bilge." 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
"end."  gives  the  phra  ith  the  posi- 

tion of  the  ends  reversed,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
meaning  here  intended. 

"J.    H."     "Whi<  'One    to   two  tea- 

"One  to  two  teas poonf uls"  is  correct.  Goold 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  page 
347,  gives  the  following  rule:    "Obs.  21.  Compounds, 

in  general,  admit  but  one  variation  to  form  the  plural. 
and  that  must  be  made  in  the  principal  word,  rather 
than  in  the  adjunct;  but  where  the  terms  differ 
little  in  importance,  the  genius  of  the  language  ob- 
viously inclines  to  a  variation  of  the  last  only.  Thus 
we  write  fathers-in-law,  knights-errant,  varying  the 
and  handfuls,  spoonjuls.  etc.,  varying  the  last." 

"T.  M .."  Meridian.  Miss. — "When  should  one  say. 
I   saw  him  come'   and   when   'I   saw  him   coming'! 
Is  it  correct  to  say,    'We  shall  see  the  sun  rising,' 
and  is  it  more  correct  to  say.   'Seeing  is  understand- 
ing' than  'To  see  is  to  understand'!" 

Use  "coming"  in  this  sense  when  action  is  in  prog. 
ress.  but  not  yet  completed;  otherwise,  "come"  is 
preferable.  The  same  rule  applies  to  "We  shall 
see  the  sun  rising."  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  page  376,  says  on  this  point: 
"This  form  of  the  verb  denotes  a  continuance  of  the 
action  or  state  of  being,  and  is,  on  many  occasions, 
preferable  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb."  Both 
the  sentences  "Seeing  is  understanding"  and  "To 
see  is  to  understand"  are  correct. 

"G.  X.  L."  City. — "Kindly  inform  me  what  con- 
siderations govern  the  choice  of  in-'  and  'un-'  as 
a  negative  prefix." 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  page  1959,  states: 
"In-  as  a  prefix  to  adjectives  expresses  in  usage  more 
of  negation,  un-  more  of  mere  privation;  as, a  child's 
:<wartistic  speech,  a  writer's  inartistic  diction.  In 
general,  in-  is  more  confined  to  words  of  Latin  ori- 
gin." (For  a  list  of  words  with  the  prefix  in-,  see 
pages  905-906,  and  for  a  list  of  those  with  un-,  see 
pages  1959-1962  of  The  Standard  Dictionary.) 

"W.  R.  P.."  Jefferson  City.  Mo. --"Which  is  cor- 
rect, and  why,  'Somebody  else's  or  'Somebody's 
else'?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  1  page  588,  s.v. 
"else").  "The  expressions  some  one  else,  any  one 
else,  every  one  else,  somebody  else,  etc.,  are  in  good 
usage  treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the 
possessive  inflection  upon  else;  as,  somebody  else's 
umbrella;  but  some  prefer  to  treat  them  as  elliptical 
expressions;  as,  the  umbrella  is  somebody's  else  (i.e.. 
other  than  the  person  previously  mentions 

"R.  R.  H."  Eureka  Springs,  Ark — "Is  the  pret- 
erit of  'eat'  to-day  ever  pronounced     et'r" 

According  to  the  Century  and  The  Standard 
Dictionary,  "ate,"  the  preterit  of  "eat."  may  be 
pronounced  "et.  "  Webster  and  Worcester,  however, 
prefer  the  vowel  sounded  as  in  "ale." 

"A.  B."  North  Yakima.  Wash. — "Is  the  follow- 
ing sentence  perfectly  correct  from  a  grammatical 
and  euphonious  standpoint.  'I  have  no  hat"'" 

"No"  here  is  an  adjective,  and  in  this  sense  is 
defined  by  The  Standard  as  "not  any;  not  one." 
It  is  unquestionably  correct  from  both  a  grammat- 
ical and  a  euphonious  standpoint;  in  addition,  it 
has  ample  literary  authority.  CSee  Bulwer-Lytton, 
"Last  of  the  Barons."  "There  were  no  heroes  were 
there  no  martyrs."  See  also  Byron.  "Childe  Har- 
old." "For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 
there." 
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FACE  TO  FACE  WJTH  THE  SUN! 


Sou  the  Bun!*     NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY  MAIL  INSURED.  Si  '20 
POSITIVELY  Such  a  food  fir-cope 


timeaereatertb^thrrnt.rc.nuiay  furthMT,.li.sc:operVo'urltr;iTyr'i;'s.  i'ikNiTy" "  ""  l"'S  occa8ion  wu9  lnan' 

KIRTL.AND   BROS.  &  CO.,  DEPT.   L.  i>.,       90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DO  YOU    HAVE    KN  IVES    TO   GRIND,  SILVE 
"TO  POLISH,  SMALL  TOOLS  TO  OPERATE 

WASHING  MACHINES    OR  WRINGERS    TO   RUN' 

LET    THE  RED   DEVIL      , 


Water  Motor  Do  Your  Work 

v  iched  i"  inj   »  iter  :et  will  dev,  lop  ui 

to  3  Horse  Power  according  to  size  ol  pipe    in 
water  pressure.    Only  perfect  small  motor  made. 

Improved  bucket  wl 1  construction.   O  Inch 

Motor  for  all  amall  power 

ins  Machine  u  n  r. 


1  ipe 


id  iraan 

-  M  inch  pipe,  ho  11, 
1  HI',  on  (SO  lbs.  presBHf     2     n 
Hi '  p   ce  *.*>.  cash  with  order,    A  inch 
Motor  for  grinding,  polishine,  fans,  sewina  nwi., 

1493  .Meter  with  Pulley  $2.SO|  No.  1492 
Motor  with  emery,  buffing  wheel,  silver 
polish  and  pulley  $3  cash  with  order, 
Money  back  for  any  reason.  Order  your 
motor  from  dealer  or  from  us.  Write  us 
ater  pressure   and    Bize   oi  supply 


pip 


Catalog  lYe 


DIVINE     WATER     MOTOR:  CO. 

DEPT      6  =    UfiCA  .   N.  Y. 
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The  secured   Certificates  of  Deposit 

ssued  by  this  institution  are  as  safe 
as  Government  Bonds,  ami  yield  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  65J  per  annum,  tax 
free  and  not  subject  to  deductions  of 
any  kind.   Please  write  for  booklet  "F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

Lc«i>1t»lisu«piusS30o.ooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY.  ■ 


Bake  Tour  New  House  a''Craftsman"  Home.  This 
adv.  may  mean  far  more  to  you  than  you 
now  realize.  Our  illus.  booklet  "The 
Craftsman  Hotrse."  will  tell  you  why. 
Sent  free  on  request  by  GTJSTAV 
STICK  LEY.  The  Craftsman,  Desk  No. 
131.  41  W.  34th  Street,  New  York. 


TdutH  aToiLET  Preparations 

fifteen   in   the    family,   all   good 

There  is  no  powder  better  for  the 
teeth  than  Sanitol  Tooth  Powder 


We  have  trained  hundreds  of  men  who  had 
no  former  experience  as  salesmen  and  who 
formerly  earned  from  $25  to  $75  per  month 
to  be  Traveling  Salesmen  and  assisted  them 
to  secure  positions  on  the  road  when  they 
have  since  earned  from  $100  to  $500  per 
month  and  expenses.  We  will  do  the  same 
for  you.  Our  Course  in  Practical  Sales- 
manship is  endorsed  by  Salesmanapers  of 
leading  firms  everywhere.  We  maintain  the  largest 
Free  Employment  Bureau  in  the  world  with 
offices  in  five  cities,  and  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for 
Salesmen.  Our  graduates  earn  big  money  for  they 
get  results.  If  you  want  to  increase  your  earnings 
and  enter  the  most  pleasant,  best  paid  profession  on 
earth  our  Free  Book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip'''  will 
show  you  how.  Write  nearest  office  for  it  today. 
Dept.299.NATI0NM.  SALESMAN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION. 
New  York,  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largel  y  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
at K ui   to  life  and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sotTces. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  "■"*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
it  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  ;i  Young   Man  Should  Hnve. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  should  II. .v. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father    Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledee  r  Husband  should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young    Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Younc   Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Ri.ta    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan   Pub.    Co..  Dept.  B,    Phila ,  P». 


Can  You  Write? 

We  have  secured  the  remaining  sets  of  the  instruction 
books  of  the  College  of  Journalism,  of  which  the  late 
Murat  Halstead  was  President,  and  will  sell  the  limited 
number  secured,  at  one-sixth  the  original  cost.  Over  four 
hundred  newspapers  and  hundreds  of  now  successful 
writers  of  stories  and  magazine  articles  purchased  this  val- 
uable help.     Sample  sheets  free.     Write  today. 

THE  PUBLISHERS  SYNDICATE 
907   Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,        Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Send  for  our  free  Boat  Book 

Do  not  think  of  buying  a  launch  until  you 

see  our  Four  Launch  Bargains 

Only   $121 

for  this  com- 
plete 16  foot 
'  launch.      2  T2 
H.  P.  guaran- 
teed,    s  elf  - 
starting  engine. 

$144  for  CjVz  mile  per  hour  "Speedaway." 
$153  for  canopy  topped  "  Winner/'  $160  for 
Auto-topped  3  H.  P.  "Comfort."  All  16  feet 
in  length.  Engine  result  of  30  years  exper- 
ience. Weedless  wheel  and  rudder.  Shipped 
immediately  on  approval.  Send  postal  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  today— it's  a  gem. 

C.  T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO. 

503  Lake  Street 
Greenville,  Mich. 


Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  ]5c.  .NIAGARA  CMP  CO.,  New  York 
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shinj^btl'j^tw  in  iH'ouse  where 
WVFWUm  abolishes  dirh  but*  "Bit-l- 
and despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  it- in 
your  next- house  cleaning -wm^^ a 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES 


III      Miles 
Innii    Halt  iillori- 


FINE  OLD  ESTATE  IN  MARYLAND 

THE      MclLVAIN      FARM 

M    nail  n  House;  open  Bi 

nneeting  cement  cellars,  fire 
Urn  narj  i.n.l  Wagon  II 

Hand,  |500  worth  Walnut  tim- 

I  to  the  Mansion.    Alnin- 

■ 

.,    J     ;         ■  >.llTsla,  ft  v., ib  Mala  Strost,  rawtaskat,  Rase*  lilaad 


Bungalow  in  the  Mountains 


-.  ».  \  lr;ini«.       -       3INMI  fl.  Hnillun 

i  hunting  and  nsning. 

b  is  .ill    modern  eon- 
%  (boat    an 

1 1.  in  two 
\\  iter  pip«d  to  kitchen.  This  place 
tl      »  mil 
■tuff  !■  illable  at  mini- 

liotot.-rapliH.i-lc. 
Boi    171,   1  lit    i.n.  lulu  DlOl  - 1 


800  ACRES 

1.1     I    i8TKK.1l      Voitlll     «   \ih.ii\\ 

timber.    Unexcelled 

in   the  noted   Bonn] 

urn.    « here  land  in 

I  Good  ...in.   ootton, 

oi  -i  rawbern  land,    a  Bne  Invest- 

n  i. -lit  for  son le  who  has  monej  to  invest 

I   ir    i.i  urn-      A 
■    for  your  cl 
reri    lit:lii 
Rl  \    OH  \>    1     RANSB01  K)M. 
Huntington,  \\ .  -i  Virginia. 


covwtBi  mini:  fok  «»\i.k 
rertlle  farm)  ideal  location;  10  minutes  to 
pillage  B  It.  mi  at  ion;  60 miles  to  Cincinnati 
center;  macadam  highway  entire  distance; 
in  new  bolldlngsi  perfect  oonditon;  large, 
new  dwelling,  water  heat,  private  wain 
works,  gas.  sewerage  and  even  modern 
...in. mi.  terms. 

l.r.-i  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlan 


DC  A  11TICITI  wnt i-r  front  farm  fur  miiI i> 
DLAU  1  IT  UL  .  ,,  ii,.  Eastern  Shore  of 
M  i  fine  I      itlon  ;   m  Id    climate  ; 

id  fruit  and  grass  land. 
I..r  full  p  ir'  iculara  address 

8AS  !  ODCOCK, 

iry,  WioomlooOo.,  Maryland. 


Birmingham,  Alabama. 


POP  Q  A  I  P  ttO-iii-rp  fnrin 
*  W  rv  O /A  !_,  t,  hearing  orange 
t  reea  on  place,  In  Alachua  County,  Florida. 

I     S.M.MAM  S.  Waldo.  1- la. 


GA.  FARM  ESTATE   i*.nVei« 

lendldly  Improved     rlelds  about  800 

it  ton  snnnall.,  besides  heavj  grain 

i  ;ain     I  [change  con- 

I       I  S,   Birmingham.  Ala. 

50     IMPROVED    FARMS  BARGAINS  IN  CHOICE  FARMS 

.11  or  large,    Bead  Bstate  bought,  sold 

'-■..in-  and  exchanged  everywhere.    What  do  you 

J     I.    II  M.I.    SuT-1  OitJ    Hani..    Mobile.  Ala.      want'.'  \\  rite  IS.  1'.  Kborn, Birmingham, Alu. 

NORTHERN    STATES 


HARK  or  rn  it  ll  Mil  .  ire  splen- 

did Improved  propert)  In  Virginia  moun 
t.uiiM  at  nominal  cost,  [deal  location  in 
wonderful  region;  excellently  adapted  to 
hotel  or  school  use.  Bix  hours  from  Wash 
ington  .-ii  trunk  line  If  interested  writi 
o\\  m  R,  Box  566,  Norfo 


Rich  Alabama  Farm,  ,,,;:1I?;,' 

watered;  good  income;  near  fJitj   of  40,000 
population     K20  son 
B.  1  .  I  BORN 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  FARM 

For  Sale  on  Favorable  Ternu 

hluh,   well  drained   ground, 
i  he  Green,  White  and 
- 

■ .  »iiii  it-  large  Mummer  col- 

i  gol  f  club, 

i      under  cultivation,  balance 

m  house, 

in  iicellent  oonditlon,    hardwood    doors, 

■    ImrnH  with  running 

Mi.  r  outbuildings. 

Mr..  ALICE  J.   KNEEN,  Wooditock,  Vermont. 

Country    Residence    and    Farm 
i 

I  Atlantic  City, 
k   from  "tat  Ion.    'i  here  are 
grove,   '3*> 
I 

hewunee 

I  .if      New 

J 

w     I.ICHMANN. 

N    .1 


NEW    LONDON 

on    LONG     ISLAND    SOUND 

.-•nlly  I'm  at^-l  for  a  Summrr 
■  imanrtil  I  lome.  1  iric  Halli- 
ing  and  ••■'  i«  lli'  tut"  I"  male 

snangTn^rit*  int  ll.»-  tntnmrr.   A 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
33  Union  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


LUXURIOUS  HOME 

\  i  Comfortable  it  %  it  HABBOK,  He. 

with  magnifloenl  views  of  the  mountain", 
ind  the  ocean.  The  honae  is  fully 
furnished,  and  has  every  convenience. 
The  rooms  are  spacious  and  comj  i 
trance  hall,  library,  drawing  room,  dining 
r..nm,  billiard  room,  large  kitchen,  laun- 
dry and  pantries,  G  bed  r....ms  and  Quarters 
for  several  servant*.  :t  bath  rooms.  This  will 
It  i-  of- 
fered for  Hale  al  KSUKiO.  It  . 
UBS.  B.  I    SHAPLE7,  Villa  Nova,  Pi  an  i 


FOR    SALE 

irable  island  In  Oaeoo  Hay.  within 
i   Portland,   Me.,  about  M   aerea 
Good  sti  i>,  fine  beach,  abun- 

danl  water  supply  and  every  natural  attrac 
ti.m  for  ideal  mh nini.-r  home.  Never  before 
offered  to  the  public  A  fortune  for  niiyom- 
who  «.li  i.u>  a... I  develop.  Ai»o  several  fine 
•  .ttages  t..  r.  nt.  I  .r  particulars  address: 
Booms,       Ml  Exchange  8t,    Portland,  Me 


Long     Island    Sound 

WM.   S.   CHAPPH.L.         New   London,  Conn. 


\%ht    V.i    Otto 

One  of   the    1000   Islands 

- 
- 

■earNtei n rant  worth,  \.  H 

i 


Some  Very  Desirable  Sites 

for  homes  and  Investment  are  "till  avail- 
Long    Beach    (New    York's  only 
excluslf an  r.  -«..rl   .      Lihcntl  discount 

for  cash    Unusual   opportunity  for  small 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


HOW  THE  TARIFF  BILL  IS  RECEIVED 

IN  the  first  chorus  of  newspaper  comment  to  greet  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  as  it  came  last  week  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee approval  was  the  dominant  note.  Independent  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  express  themselves  as  "agreeably  surprized"  at  the 
evident  purpose  of  this  Republican  measure  to  revise  the  tariff 
downward,  while  Republican  editors  triumphantly  commend  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  those  critics  who  have  always  treated  as 
a  paradox  the  idea  of  entrusting  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  "to  its  friends."  So  cordial,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  bill's  reception,  that  we  can  pass 
by  the  friendly  comments  of  the  Republican 
press  and  select  tributes  from  the  columns  of 
the  tariff-reform  and  antiprotection  organs. 
Thus  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  hails  the 
mere  introduction  of  such  a  bill  as  "a  notable 
event,"  and  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  asserts 
that  "it  embodies  a  greater  degree  of  tariff  re- 
form than  we  would  have  had  any  chance  of 
getting  had  Bryan  been  elected  President." 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  peaceful  entrance  upon  the 
scene,  "it  is  already  apparent,"  asserts  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  "that  the  Payne  Tariff 
Bill  will  kick  up  one  of  the  liveliest  fights  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  for  many  years."  When 
it  emerges,  presumably  somewhat  battered, 
from  this  ordeal,  it  will  still  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Senate  before  it  achieves  sanc- 
tuary on  the  President's  table.  Says  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  :  "Unless  Mr.  Taft 
has  enough  power  to  prevent  it,  the  bill,  judging 
from  all  precedents,  will  be  rewritten  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  done  so  in  line  with  the 
great  special  interests  which  have  there  been 
for  many  years  very  effectively  represented." 
The  fact  that  the  publication  of  the  tentative 
schedules  of  the  new  bill  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  advance  in  the  stock  market  is  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  that  speculators  believe 
all  the  bad  news,  from  their  point  of  view,  is  out,  and  that  any 
changes  will  be  in  favor  of  the  protected  industries. 

Speaker  Cannon  recently  reminded  the  country  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  and  unusual  temptations  which  beset  the  pathway  of 
tariff  legislation.  These  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  "a 
tariff  bill  is  general  in  that  it  affects  the  whole  great  subject  of 
revenue;  but  at  the  same   time   it    is  private  and  special   in   its 


holograph  bj  I'a.  h  Bros.,  V  ^ . 

THE   FATHER    OF   THE  TARIFF   BILL 


A  Democratic  editor  says  of  Chairman 
Sereno  E.  Payne:  "  It  is  understood  that 
he,  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Committee,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
degree  of  consideration  shown  for  ad- 
vanced public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  revision." 


nature,  as  it  enters  every  district  and  affects  the  product  of  every 
farm  and  factory."  The  complexity  of  the  problems  before  the 
tariff-framers  is  illustrated  by  the  protests  against  certain  reduc- 
tions, which  are  reaching  Washington  from  various  Democratic  and 
supposedly  antiprotectionist  quarters.  As  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  ( Ind.)  remarks,  when  North  Carolinians  are  squealing  about 
the  reduction  on  lumber,  Texans  about  free  hides,  Alabamans 
about  free  iron  ore,  and  Missourians  about  the  lowered  duty  on 
zinc,  the  avowed  standpatter  has  a  chance  to  point  out  that  it  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  whose  ox  is 
gored. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  the  new  bill, 
as  it  came  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, are  :  The  reduction  of  duties  in  the  iron 
and  steel  schedules,  averaging  in  many  items 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  ;  the  placing  of  iron 
ore,  hides,  wood-pulp,  bituminous  coal,  and 
works  of  art  more  than  twenty  years  old,  on  the 
free  list ;  a  40-per-cent.  reduction  on  shoes ; 
the  halving  of  the  lumber  and  timber  duties : 
the  cut  of  ^V  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  refined 
sugar ;  qualified  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  ; 
maximum  and  minimum  schedules  to  provide 
for  automatic  reciprocity  in  our  tariff  relations 
with  other  countries  ;  the  provision  for  a  Fed- 
eral inheritance  tax  ;  a  duty  placed  on  tea  and 
cocoa,  and  the  tax  increased  on  such  articles  as 
perfumes,  soaps,  gloves,  feathers,  furs,  hosiery, 
and  the  higher  grades  of  paper. 

Some  observers  express  surprize  that  while 
the  tax  on  cigarets  is  increased,  the  beer  and 
spirits  schedules  remain  unchanged.  Others 
are  astonished  that  petroleum  did  not  find  itself 
on  the  free  list.  Representative  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  issued  an  analysis  of  the  measure 
in  which  he  says  in  part : 


"One  problem  that  confronted  the  committee 
was  the  question  of  revenue.  The  business  of 
all  commercial  nations  has  been  deprest  for 
nearly  two  years  and  this  has  affected  our  commerce  and  greatly 
reduced  our  revenues,  so  that  we  have  a  large  deficit,  but  the  rev- 
enues under  the  present  law  are  improving  from  month  to  month 
as  business  conditions  are  becoming  better. 

"  The  last  normal  year  of  imports  was  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1906  ;  1907  was  an  unusually  prosperous  year,  and  the  revenues 
from  customs  exceeded  those  of  1906  by  $32,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee has  therefore  taken  the  year  1906  as  the  basis  to  form  its 
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estimate  of  the  revenue-producing  qualities  of  the  new  bill.  Should 
the  next  fiscal  year  prove  prosperous  and  the  normal  conditions  of 
1906  retui  »unt  oi  the  large  increase  in  population,  the 
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—  Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 

revenues  for   1910  would  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
estimates  of  the  committee. 

"With  a  return  to  anything  like  normal  conditions  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  deficit  would  be  en- 
tirely wiped  out  ;  but  in  case  it  is  not,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
issue  of  Panama  Canal  bonds  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the 
$40,000,000  paid  out  in  the  original  purchase  of  the  canal.  This 
would  more  than  make  up  any  probable  deficiency.  There  is  also 
reenacted  the  provision  for  the  issue  of  certificates  to  run  one  year 
to  replenish  the  Treasury,  raising  the  amount  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  at  any  time  against 
two  or  three  years  of  deprest  business  conditions." 

"The  bill  does,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  make  a  breach  in  the 
almost  impassable  tariff  wall,"  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)i 
"and  the  breach  is  proposed  by  the  party  that  built  the  wall." 
This  fact  shows  the  influence  of  advancing  public  opinion,  com- 
ments The  Journal  of  ( 'ommerce  (Com.).    Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  present  Btruggle,  says  the  Pittsburg  Post  (I)em.),  "the  evils  of 
the  protective  system  are  being  forced  out  into  the  open,  and  this 
whole  system  of  graft,  greed,  extortion,  and  machine  politics  is 
shaking."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  remind  good  antiprotec- 
tionists  that  the  <  rreeks,  even  when  bearing  gilts,  are  to  be  feared, 
and  it  admonishes  the  public  to  "watch  the  Aldrich  crowd  in  the 
Senate,"  where  "the  fine  work  of  hornswoggling  the  people  is  to 
be  looked  for."     Even  more  pessimistic  is  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(I)em.;,  which  sees  in  the  bill  "the  semblance,  without  the  sub- 
tarifl  reform."    Wage-reduction  and  increased  cost  of 
Its  it  foresees.     On  the  other  hand,  no 
reform  organ  than  the  Philadelphia  Record 
I  thai  the  Payne  measure  seems  to  be  on 
from  a  committee  oi  Republi- 
eti<  illy : 

tions,  the  opposition   of  the 
'st.iii.  .    Treasury  for  more  revenue. 

at  first  view  to  h.i\  < 
.  tho   in    many   instances   these 

should  hav<  the  sake  oi  the  Treasury  and 

Ling  at  the  bill  nt  of  \  iew,  but  ev  i- 

i.\    the  Brooklyn 


Citizen,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  rejoices  that  "cheap- 
ness has  ceased  to  be  anathema  to  these  latter-day  protectionist 
tariff -makers."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"They  holdout  the  hope,  and  have  done  their  work  on  the  theory, 

that  the  cost  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  reduced  by 
reducing  taxes.  Shoes  and  clothing,  glass,  and  steel,  wood  and 
paper,  it  is  proposed  to  make  cheaper.  At  last,  the  forgotten  con- 
sumer is  given  a  thought.  After  long  years  of  argument,  it  has 
been  beaten  into  the  heads  of  high-tariff  fanatics  that  low  duties 
mean  both  more  revenue  and  more  trade.  And  the  old  idea  of 
universal,  all-round  protection,  every  single  product  getting  its 
just  recompense  of  reward  in  a  perfectly  equitable  tariff,  is  now 
admitted  to  have  broken  down." 

The  World  finds  the  proposed  bill  disappointing  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint,  and  fears  that  the  Payne  Tariff  will  still  be  a 
"  mother  of  trusts."     To  quote  : 

"Shoes  may  be  cheaper,  gloves  dearer.  Lumber  and  building- 
stone  and  fence-posts  may  cost  less,  but  fruit  more.  No  substan- 
tial relief  will  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on 
fresh  meat,  or  two  cents  on  a  carving-knife,  or  a  trifle  on  threads, 
carpets,  and  window-glass,  or  four-one-hundredths  of  a  cent  on 
sugar.  Tea  is  taxed,  but  not  coffee.  The  reductions  on  shirts, 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  on  woolen  goods  are  more  substantial,  but 
the  rates  are  still  high.  As  the  tremendous  tax  upon  the  people 
involved  in  the  protective  tariff  has  been  indirect,  and  not  easily 
calculable  by  the  individual  consumer,  so  will  be  the  benefit  re- 
sulting to  him  from  the  proposed  reductions.  Yet  benefit  there 
will  be — unless  the  bill  is  jobbed  in  the  Senate,  or  in  its  final 
shaping  in  conference,  or  the  maximum-rate  provision  is  juggled 
into  a  means  of  sly  exaction.  The  rates  can  not  be  so  materially 
reduced  upon  steel  products,  lumber,  stone,  and  other  great  staple 
commodities  without  helping  the  consumer,  tho  he  may  not  know 
just  where  and  how." 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  maximum-minimum  provision  of 
the  new  measure,  a  feature  which  has  been  described  as  "reci- 
procity with  a  club."  The  maximum  and  minimum  schedules  are 
separated  by  a  margin  of  20  per  cent.,  the  higher  tax  to  be  levied 
only  against  those  nations  winch  refuse  to  trade  with  us  on  the 
"most-favored-nation"  basis.  "  The  country  has  accepted  this 
principle," says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.).  Neverthe- 
less, some  papers  are  protesting  that  this  provision  may  more  than 
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counterbalance  the  seeming  reductions  of  the  new  schedules,  since 
"until  commerce  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  law,  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  imports  of  the  country  will  be  subjected  to  the  maxi* 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  OCTOPUP. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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mum  tariff."  The  new  bill  abrogates  all  existing  tariff  treaties. 
The  Springfield  Republican  ( I nd.)  doubts  "  whether  the  average 
rate  of  tariff  taxation  has  not  been  advanced  instead  of  being  re- 
duced by  this  bill."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  says  in  defense  of  this  clause  : 

"The  great  advantage  of  the  maximum-minimum  plan  is  that  it 
is  automatic  in  operation.  It  does  away  with  the  delays  and  an- 
noyances of  negotiating  a  special  arrangement  with  each  country 
with  which  we  exchange  tariff  concessions.  The  return  to  the 
reciprocity  system  and  the  adoption  of  the  maximum-minimum 
method  are  distinct  advances  in  tariff  legislation." 

The  clause  putting  a  tariff  of  eight  and  nine  cents  on  tea  is  tenta- 
tive, according  to  Washington  dispatches,  the  leaders  having  their 
ears  to  the  ground  for  the  first  rumble  of  popular  disapproval.  A 
correspondent  of  The  Tribune  quotes  Representative  Boutell 
(Rep.,  111.)  as  follows  : 

"We  have  put  tea  on  the  dutiable  list,  with  a  tax  of  eight  cents  a 
pound.  This  should  bring  in  $8,000,000  a  year.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  will  fall  upon  the  consumer.  The  average  price  of  tea 
imported  is  16  cents  a  pound  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  every  house- 
keeper knows  that  the  difference  between  that  and  the  price  she 
pays  leaves  an  enormous  profit  for  some  one.  The  duty  should 
come  out  of  that  profit." 

The  chief  opposition  to  the  new  bill,  however,  seems  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  clause  providing  for  a  graduated  Federal  inherit- 
ance tax — a  feature  which  is  expected  to  add  $20,000,000  to  the 
revenue.  The  bill  puts  a  graded  tax  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  on 
direct  inheritances  (from  parents  to  children)  over  $10,000,  and 
levies  5  percent,  on  all  collateral  inheritances  over  $500.  Since 
inheritances  are  already  taxed  for  State  revenue  in  36  or  37  States 
there  is  some  outcry  at  the  prospect  of  double  taxation.  Says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.) : 

"  The  inheritance  tax,  by  usage  as  well  as  of  right,  is  a  State  tax, 
and  should  be  availed  of  by  the  nation  only  as  a  last  resort,  as  in 
time  of  a  great  war.  For  the  nation  thus  to  tax  fortunes  is  to  put 
upon  the  States  the  alternative  either  of  repealing  a  good  revenue- 
producing  law  or  subjecting  their  citizens  to  double  taxation." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that 
"  in  Mexico  both  the  State  and  the  national  governments  impose 
inheritance  taxes,  and  so  far  as  we  are  informed  this  has  not  given 
rise  to  any  serious  conflict  or  criticism." 


President  Taft  has  urged  speed  in  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill, 
that  the  business  of  the  country  may  not  be  kept  in  suspense,  and 
Senator  Aldrich  predicts  that  if  it  is  not  needlessly  delayed  in  the 
House  it  may  be  law  by  June  1. 


"BLACK  HANDS"  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

"  I  "HE  murder  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Petrosino,  chief  of  the  New  York 
*-  Italian  detectives,  in  Palermo,  Italy,  has  brought  up  the 
whole  question  of  "  black-hand  "  outrages  in  a  way  not  known  since 
the  Italian  lynchings  in  New  Orleans  in  1891.  Petrosino  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  ferreting  out  the  baffling  Italian  crimes  in  this 
country,  and  had  gone  to  Sicily  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose  ;  and 
one  writer  remarks  that  his  death  seems  likely  to  do  more  than  his 
life,  as  it  has  stirred  up  the  police  of  both  countries  as  never  be- 
fore, and  may  rouse  Congress  to  put  new  bars  in  the  way  of  crimi- 
nal Italian  immigrants.  Some  of  Petrosino's  exploits  are  related 
in  another  article  on  page  516.  If  this  class  of  crime  can  not  be 
stopt  in  any  other  way,  says  one  editor,  "all  emigration  from 
Sicily,  or  any  other  part  of  Italy  from  which  the 'black-hand  '  ban- 
ditti are  supposed  to  come,  should  be  rigorously  prohibited." 

The  growth  of  "  black-hand  "  crime  in  New  York,  according  to  a 
list  compiled  by  The  World,  is  stupendous.  Since  the  first  of 
January,  424  of  these  crimes  and  44  bomb  explosions  have  been 
reported,  with  215  arrests  and  36  convictions.  Lawyers,  bankers, 
priests,  and  ministers  have  been  victims.  Altho  many  of  the 
American  press  seem  to  agree  with  Petrosino  in  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  formal  "black-hand"  organization,  others  are  pointing 
out  that  whatever  system  of  Italian  crime  there  may  be,  it  appears 
to  be  strong  enough,  and  well  organized  enough,  to  ply  its  nefarious 
trade  on  two  continents.  The  Boston  Traveler  is  not  convinced 
of  the  non-existence  of  organized  "black-hand"  societies,  and  it 
goes  on  to  sketch  the  history  of  two  similar  organizations  of 
crime  which  have  long  existed  in  Italy  and  America.     It  says  : 

"To  understand  these  Italian  criminals,  one  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  Comtnorra  and  the  Mafia.  The  first  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Naples  and  started  out  originally  as  a  political  gang  to 
supply  votes  to  politicians.  It  eventually  got  more  and  more 
power  until  it  secured  control  of  the  government  of  Naples,  living 
on  blackmail  extorted  from  boatmen,  cabmen,  porters,  prostitutes, 
gambling-houses,  public  contracts,   etc.,  and  then  spread  out  to 
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:it  the  New  York  1'ulice  Headquarters     Petrosino  i 
i  ig  .it  the  left.    The  others  are  all  "  made  up  "in  various  disguises 


Italy.     The  power  of  the  Commorra  was  shown 

■  -drivers'  .strike  in  Naples,  \\  hich  was  making  all  sortsof 

trouble,  could  not  be  settled  by  the  authorities,  who  called  on  the 

.  r/  chiel  to  interfere,  and  he  closed  up  the  matter  with  a 

14  Within  recent  years  the  power  of  the  Commorra  has  been  weak- 
somewhat,  but  it  i>  still  strong,  and  knows  how  to  coach  the 
the  immigrant  inspectors  on  this  side,     h 
lawyers  in  New  Yorkand  Boston,  who  are  clever  in  politics 
g  with  the  powers-that-be,  to  take  cases  to  Washington 
il  when  the  boards  ot  inquirj  refuse  suspected  immigrants 
;  landing. 
"The  Mafia  is  mostl)  scattered  l;.uius  organized  like  the  moun- 
ers  in    Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  take  the  law   into  their 
I  he  society  is  really  a  remnant  ol  chivalry  at  a  time 
d  reason,  the  people  suspected  the  law   and  the  law- 
They   have  a  lode  winch   impels    them    not    to  testify 
enemy;  to  perjure  themselves  and 
o  prison  rather  than  incriminate  a  person  ac- 
■  \   the  law.      Many  a  man  treed    from    a   legal 
•     i      dence   ol     perjured    witnesses   has 

taken  out  by  them  immediately    aftei  and  put 

idquartei  s  ol     the    Mafia    is    in    Sicil) . 

dly  in  Palermo,  when-  Petrosino  was  killed. 

with  Girtenti  and  Coltainetti  in  the  sulfur- 

rongholds  <>i  the  society.     The 

M  ilia    in    high  1'lac  es   was  shown   in 

il  oi    1  ><  piny   Palizzoto   for  the  murdi 
Notorbartolo,    of    the   Bank  of    Sicily, 
Mafia  has  representatives  in 
walk  oi   Italian  life.     I  hese  are  tin-  sot 

■  •il    • . 1 1 1 .  asts   here,    ami    I'i  toi- 
ls to  find  out  how   strong 
•  prevent  their  coming 
■  iwever,  the  pei 

-I  the  in  ■ 

erj  small. 

int;  odium 

is   the 

rned," 

■ 


of  the  worth  of  immigrants  is  begun  in  their  own 
domicile.  When  thousands  are  arriving  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  any  sort  of  close  inspection 
is  impossible.  But  if  it  were  required  that  no 
person  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  from  the 

American  consul   of  the   district   certifying  that   the 

proposed  immigrant  is  neithera  pauper  nor  a  crimi- 
nal not  diseased,  we  might  make  some  headway. 
At  present   our   immigration  laws   ate  either  useless 

or  farcical." 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  discusses  this  phase 
ol  the  question  thus  : 

"What  is  most  needed  to  crush  out  these  criminal 
associations  is  the  cooperation  of  the  Italian  author- 
ities and  our  immigration  service  to  prevent  the  free 
passage  ol  criminals  or  criminal  suspects  from  one 

country  to  the  other.  Lieutenant  I'etrosino's  mis 
sion  to  Sicily  was  to  secure  lists  of  Sicilian  crimi- 
nals, to  he  used  in  preventing-  the  admission  of 
those  criminals  at  our  ports.  He  wanted  to  trace 
the  ramifications  of  crime  and  to  put  the  authori- 
ties here  in  possession  of  material  on  the  strength 
of  which  dangerous  Italians  could  be  turned  back 
and  criminals  already  admitted  could  be  deported. 
Our  immigration  laws  need  to  be  strengthened  SO 
as  to  require  some  sort  of  certification  from  police 
administrations  abroad  of  the  cleanness  of  the  ap- 
plicant's record.  The  black-hand  evil  has  grown 
enormously  in  this  city  in  the  last  the  years.  It  is  responsible 
OCking  crimes,  and  the  immunity  which  the  perpetrators  of 
those  crimes  have  enjoyed  has  greatly  encouraged  crime  on 
the  part  of  representatives  of  other  nationalities.  Soon  the  black 
hand,  instead  of  fattening  on  its  own  people,  may  turn  its  en- 
ergies against  the  community  generally.  Severe  measures  air 
needed  to  stamp  out  this  agency  of  organized  crime.  Petro- 
sino will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  his  death  leads  to  the  extinction 
of  the  organization  which  lie  heroically  fought  until  it  laid  him 
low." 

'!  he  New  York  Evening  Post  emphasizes  the  inadequate  means 
at  present  provided  by  our  police  system  to  deal  with  the  Italian 
criminal  : 

"  In  calling  upon  our  Police  Department  to  stamp  out  the  black 
hand,  the  public  ought  not  to  forget  that  means  fordoing  the  work 
are  inadequate.      New  York  has   a  population  of  four  and  a  half 
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millions,  out  oi  which  nearly  three-quarters  <>i  a  million  are  oi 
Italian  descent.  The  police  force  numbers  10.000,  but  there  are 
only  50,  or  so,  of  this  army  who  speak    Italian.      Even  of  these, 

some  are  unfamiliar  with  t he 
dialects  of  Southern  Italy. 
It'  the  Italians  on  the  po- 
lice lone  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Italian  popu- 
lation, there  would  he  over 
1. 000  of  them.  The  English- 
speaking,  English-thinking 
policeman  is  often  a  misfit 
in  an  Italian  neighborhood. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
black-hand  atrocities  as  some- 
thing battling,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  a  very  ordinary 
variety  of  crime.  The  only 
mystery  is  that  they  are  not 
more  numerous  than  they  are, 
for,  under  present  conditions, 

New  York  is  the  paradise  of 

the  Italian  criminal.  More- 
over, Italian  boys,  growing 
up  in  this  country,  drift  only 
too  readily  into  preying  on 
their  countrymen,  or  others. 
What  else  could  be  expected 
in  a  city  with  700.000  Italians, 
and  perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen 
police  officers  competent  to 
"a  man  worth  while."  ferret  011 1  crime  among  them ?" 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says, " Petrosino  wasia  n.,      XT       x-     .     ,,    •/  ,      ,, 

,         ,      ■        rl  1  he  New  \  ork  Mail  dwells 

gTeat  and  good  man.     I  knew  him  for 

years.     He  did  not  know  fear.    He  was        upon  the  same  point  and  goes 

a  man  worth  while.-  on  t()  quo,e  lhe  repQrt  «  drawn 

up  by  an  Italian  of  title  in  the  employ  of  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  submitted  to  the  Immigration  Commission."  Says  this 
report  : 

"The  main  reason  why  they  come  to  America  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  escape  punishment  in  the  United  States. 
A  comparison  will  show  the  actual  truth  of  this  assertion  :  In  1896 
there  were  tried  in  the  United  States  10,662  persons  for  homicide, 
and  in  Italy  3,606.  The  proportion,  considering  the  respective 
populations  of  the  two  countries,  is  almost  equal,  but  whereas  in 
Italy  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  murderers  tried  were  convicted,  the 
percentage  of  conviction  in  the  United  States  was  only  1.3  percent. 
Here  the  surveillance  of  the  police  is  almost  nil.  Here  it  is  easy 
to  buy  weapons  and  dynamite  for  criminal  purposes.  Here  there 
is  no  penalty,  as  under  the  Italian  law.  forgiving  a  false  name  and 
address.  Here  it  is  easy  to  hide,  partly  because  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  American  territory,  and  partly  because  of  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  larger  cities  and  the  different  laws  and 
regulations  between  State  and  State. 

"All  these  render  the  prosecution  long  and  sometimes  fruitless, 
and  the  institution  of  bail,  being  very  easy  to  jump,  makes  the 
escape  from  the  penalty  a  matter  of  small  difficulty'' 


WORLD-WIDE  COMMERCIAL  RECOVERY— Students  of  the 
panic  and  succeeding  depression  of  1907  and  1908  have  many  times 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  underlying  factors  were  not 
local  but  general,  affecting  in  varying  degrees  not  only  all  the 
world's  great  financial  centers,  but  practically  all  its  industrial  and 
commercial  markets  as  well.  This  world-wide  slump,  we  are  now- 
assured  by  that  monthly  edition  of  Dun's  "Reinew  which  makes  a 
special  study  of  international  trade,  is  at  last  giving  way  before 
a  world-wide  resumption  of  commercial  activity.  Says  this 
authority  : 

"At  the  present  time  the  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
world  is  experiencing  a  movement,  once  more  independent  of  geo- 
graphical boundaries  and  local  conditions,  in  the  direction  of  a 
slow  revival  of  confidence  and  resumption  of  activity  in  all  leading 
lines  and  in  practically  all  important  centers.  As  this  movement 
gains  strength  and  volume  it  is  inevitable  that  it  will  result  in  a 


largely  increased  international  demand  for  commodities,  since 
stocks  are  everywhere  a1  the  lowest  point.  Exports  and  imports 
of  the  leading  commercial  nations,  which  of  late  have  been  con- 
siderably below  normal  in  volume,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
improve,  gradually  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  steadily  throughoul 
the  whole  of  the  present  year.  This  improvemenl  in  international 
demand  will  undoubtedly  reflect  and  to  some  extent  stimulate  a 
similar  improvement  in  the  volume  of  domestic  transactions.  The 
year  ion. 1  will  thus  in  all  probability  prove  to  be  a  year  of  uni- 
versal recovery,  and  ol 'progress  in  the  direction  «'i  whal  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  will  eventually  be  universal  prosperity." 


NEW  YORK'S  SUNDAY  BEER 

T  T  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  in  .New  York  City  whetln  r  a 
•*■  law  to  let  the  saloons  open  on  Sunday  will  increase  or  deci  ease 
drinking  on  that  day.  "  I  think  there  would  be  less  drinking,"  says 
Magistrate  Steers,  of  Brooklyn;  while  Rev.  Dr.  [glehart,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Antisaloon  League  of  the  city,  thinks  there  would 
be  more.  The  bill  to  legalize  Sunday  opening  is  fathered  by  the 
"Committee  of  Fourteen,"  an  organization  for  the  suppression  oi 
vice,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  John  I'.  Peters  is  chairman.  The  scheme 
is  to  let  the  saloons  open  their  doors  from  1  to  1  i  P.M.  on  Sundavs, 
the  barrooms  to  have  no  internal  communication  with  the  building, 
hotels  to  have  not  less  than  twenty-live  bedrooms,  with  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchens  of  corresponding  size,  and  an  increased  force 
of  excise  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  The  idea  of  it  all  is  that  the 
legalization     of     Sunday 


will     stop     the 
police     corrup- 


openint 
present 

tion  and  take  the  saloon 
out  of  politics  to  that  ex- 
tent, while  the  increased 
hotel  requirements  will 
close  up  the  "  Raines-law 
hotels"  with  their  attend- 
ant evils.  Says  Dr. 
Peters  : 

"  If  this  bill  should  be- 
come a  law  we  feel  sure 
that  because  of  the  heavy 
penalties  imposed  for  a 
violation,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  advantage  to 
be  had  in  view  of  the  lib- 
eral opening  provision, 
the  liquor-dealers  will  be 
slow  to  risk  the  dangers  of 
imprisonment  or  the  loss 
of  their  licenses.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  ex- 
cuse for  open  violation 
and  because  of  the  heavy 
penalties  involved,  we 
believe  the  law  would  re- 
sult in  an  actual  decrease 
in  Sunday  sales.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  there  is  not 
a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  would  not,  per- 
sonally, prefer  to.see  the 
saloons  shut  up  tight  from 
Saturday  night  until  Mon- 
day morning,  but  realiza- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  move  in  this  city  has  led  us 
to  take  the  step  we  have." 

The  bill  is  favored  by  The  Evening  Mail,  Post,  and  Globe. 
Says  77/e  Globe  : 

"  It  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  proposal  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature as  one  to  authorize  Sunday  liquor-selling.  Such  Sunday 
selling  is  now  authorized   and    every   week   legally  occurs.     The 
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IDENl     ZBLAYA, 

ambition,  it  is  rumored, 
is  t"  foi  i   the  Central- 


to  minimize 
si  .1  plan  would  | 
alilv  lessen  rather  t  ind  at  the  same 

time  s  a  burden  to  ever)  sound 

Thus  I  priateness  in  a  clergyman 

ience  and  study  ha>  e 
ed  oi  in  the  law .  and 

his  licai !    as  w  ell    as  his  head 
insti  ucts  him  as  to  whal  i 
ti>m  it  should  take. 

'*  Through  the  work  of  this 
Committee    of    Fourteen    the 

number  of    Raines-law    hotels 

been  reduced  from   1.500 

to  750.      But  750  are  far    too 

many.       It   is    now    proposed 

further  to  lessen  the  reproach 

perhaps  therein   to   remove 

it.  Certainly  this  is  an  ob- 
ject which  should  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  and  awake  the 
cooperation  of  every  one  who 
res  to  mak«  New  York 
a  cleaner  and  purer  city." 

Magistrate  Crane  is  flatly 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and 
declares  that  "the  legalizing 
01  the  sale  of  liquor  on  .Sun- 
day would  not  decrease  its 
consumption."  Ex-Magistrate 
<  Immen  thinks  the  city  would 
defeat  the  measure  it'  allowed 
to  vote  on  it.  and  adds  : 

"While  we  have  an  increas- 
ing cosmopolitan  and  hetero- 
geneous population,  there  are 

not  so  main  persons  who  wish 
an  open  saloon  o:  to  drink  in  a  public  place  as  some  persons 
would  insist.  There  is  a  good  moral  element,  persons  who  wish 
to  drink  at  times,  bul  who  would  certainly  vote  against  such  apro- 
on.  ro  open  the  saloons  to  prevent  liquor  being  sold  illic- 
itly would  lie  about  the  same  as  allowing  opium-joints  to  keep 
open   because  opium  was  being  sold  on  the  sly. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  such   a  Kill.      This  is  a  Christian  city,  and  the 
e  do  not  want  liquor  sold  on  Sunday.     To  open  the  saloon 
would  not  reduce  the  sale  ol  liquor  nor  reduce  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  such  sale. 

Mine. He  ever)   Sunday  large  groups  of  young  men  standing 

the  sireei  corners  because  they  have  few  orno  other 

The)   in. iy  go  into  a    .1    saloon  through  a  side 

usional  glass  ol   beer,  but  were  the  swinging  doors 

eir  elbows  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  spend  a 

deal  more  time  in  the  saloon.     An  open  saloon  might  reduce 

ol  lee  ted  by  the  police  or  others  tor  the  privilege  t" 

rohibited  hours,  but  how  much  it  would  do  this 

I  don't  know.      It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  hack  door  would 

the    hours   the  saloon   should  he 

m  would  he  just  as  open  alter  midnight 
d  that  the  kmail  would  be 

the    New    Noik    Evening   Post 

plained  that  they  could  not 

'ie.     There  is  much  lessdrink- 
imes  the  politicians 

I  le  : 

M  ink.   it   they  w  ished.   hut 
H 

than 

<1  the 


the  s.doon  legally  on  Sunday  than  the)  arc  going  to 
approve  ol  prohibition.      Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  killing  a  cov, 
lilk':     Well,  the  Albany  legislators  know  a  good 
cow  when  they  see  it.     They  know  their  business." 


A   RIOT  CALL  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

'  I  "HOSE  Centra]  Americans  that  play  at  having  republics 

A         the    tun    too   tar   when   they   begin   to   pla\    at    having    war. 
This  seems  io   he   the  general    feeling   of  the   American   pres 
crystallized  in  the  words  ol  one  editorial  writer,  toward  the 
"disorderly  conduct"  in  "darkest    America."     "It    Nicaragua  and 
Salvadoi  are  allowed  to  shoot  at  each   other,  all    Central  Am 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  pastime  is  saf«  ."  ^.tys  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  and  the  New    York  Tribune,  in  a  more 
serious   vein,    retails    the    Central-American  peace  convention   at 
Washington  last  year  and  declares  that  the  present  "deliberate  dis- 
regard  and   repudiation  ot   a   solemn    treaty  to   w  Inch  this  country 
was  a  moral  party  can  not  he  lightly  disregarded." 

The  present  trouble  is  partly  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States,  and  partly  between  Nicaragua  and  Salvadoi.     Our  direct 
dispute  with  Nicaragua  is  over  a  claim  known  as  the  Emery  case 
Some  time  ago  a  party  of   New -Hnglanders  obtained  a  mahog 
timber  concession  in  the  little  republic,  which  was  later  canceled 
by  President  Zelaya  with  charges  that  the  mahogany  compan)  was 
interfering  in  local  politics.     The  matter  was  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion and  decided  against  Nicaragua.     The  trouble  between 
ragua  and   Salvador  is  said  to  have  arisen  through  suspicion  of 
President  Zelaya's  territorial  ambitions.     So  tar  this  latter  inter- 
national argument  has  not  progressed  any  further  than  an  eng 
ment  between  the  tugboat  navies,  a  more  serious  land  engagement 
having  been  postponed  so  that  a  local  circus  might  exhibit  in  one 
of  the  coast  towns.     The  United  States  appears  determined  that 
an  immediate  settlement  must  he  made  of  the  Emery  case.   .uu\  it 
is  generally   understood    that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  will 
proceed  together  to  settle  once  and  for  all.  it  is  hoped,  the    irrita- 
ting and   disturbing    revolutions    among    the    Central-Amei 
states.      As  usual  many  of  the  editors  have  their  ow  u  pet  reim  ■ 
The  most  singular  of  these  perhaps  is  that  of  the  Mexican  // 
(Mexico  Cit)  1  which  advocates  the  annexation  of   Central  Am 
by  Mexico  and    intimates  that  such  a  culmination  of  the  question 
would  not  meet  with   the  disapproval  of  the  I   nited    States.       The 

New  York   Tribune  reviews  the  whole  situation  thus : 

"Two  or  iluee\  ears  agoa  skirmish  between  Nicaragua  am 
vador  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inconsiderable  trifle.     But 

something  important  has  happened  since  then.  All  those  states 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  moral  cooperation  of  Mexico  and  the 
I  nited  States  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  hettei  doings 
They  ha\  e  pledged  themselves  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  seek  settle- 
ment ol  their  differences  by  peaceful  means.  The  seriousm 
the  present  situation  lies  in  the  apparently  wanton  violati 

those  pledges 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the   United  States  and  Mi 
have  been  very  patient  with  their  southern  neighbors,  am! 
been  ver)  helpful  to  them  and  hopeful  for  them.     The)  have. 
them  evei  v  oppoi  tun  it)  and  cvei  v  encouragement  to  conduct  then 
selves   like   civilized    and    orderly   states.      \ml  because  ol 

patience  and  that  aid  they   have  an  ample  right  now   to  insisi 

the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  treat)  oi    1 
mil.  ii  peace  is  no)  kept,  to  surrender  the  peace-break 
the  just  consequences  ol  their  had  faith  and  violet 
"  Let  us  recall  the  words  ot  the  treaty  which  was  mail 

ington  a   little  more  than   a   year  ago:   'The   republics  ol    Centra! 

America  considei  as  one  of  their  tiist  duties  the  maintenance  ol 
;  and  they  hind  themselves  always  to  observe  the  most 

tnd  decide  every  difference  01  difficult)  which  ma) 
•  in.  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,  by  means   i| 
Central  American  Court  ot  Justice.1     Yet  at  this  moment  t« 
tories  of  that  treaty  are  apparent!)  at  war.  without  1-  1 
submitted  their  differences  to  the  court 
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which  can  not  be  ignored  without  discrediting  the  very  foundation 

f  international  law  and  order.     There  will,  oJ  course,  be  no  hasty 

steps  taken.     It  is  supremely  desirable  that  these  faith-breaking 

states  shall  themselves  realize  and  repent  of  their  wrong-doing  and 

rate  the  integrity  of  the  treaty  ol  which  they  themselves  were 

makers.      But  ii  they  do  not  promptly  do  so  a  situation  will  arise 

in  which  other  Powers  will  be  entitled  to  consider  what  steps  are 

to  be  taken   for  the    enforcement  of  treaty    obligations  and  the 

ervation  oJ  the  peace  ol   the  continent.     We  trust  that  it  will 

not  become  necessary  for  an)    Power  outside  ol  Central  America 

ke  such  steps,  but  we  feel  assured  that  it  such  necessity  shall 

arise  the  desirability  of  intervention  will  be  so  cleat  as  to  command 

•.lie  approval  of  the  civilized  world." 


TESTING   "THE   RECALL" 

rllK  experience  of  Los  Angeles  in  forcing  an  undesirable 
mayor  out  of  office  by  the  "recall  "  clause  in  her  charter  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  her  sister  cities  throughout  the  Union, 
the  recall  being,  in  application  at  least,  a  comparatively  novel  in- 
strument of  municipal  government.  Mayor  Harper  was  accused 
by  the  1  os  Angeles  Municipal  League  of  running  the  city  "wide 
open  "  and  of  being  in  collusion  with  the  classes  w  hich  make  money 
out  oi  vice.  These  charges  were  vigorously  pushed  by  some  of 
the  Los  Angeles  papers,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  an  investi- 
gation by  a  grand  jury,  which  failed,  however,  to  find  an  indict- 
ment. Against  one  of  his  newspaper  critics,  The  I-',  a  press.  Mayor 
Harpei  instituted  a  libel  suit  last  October,  naming  the  damages  at 
$300,000  Meanwhile  the  citizens  signed  the  necessary  petition 
for  the  holding  of  a  recall  election,  and  the  Mayor  anticipated  the 
result  by  resigning.  The  most  amazing  part  of  the  entire  affair, 
as  the  San  Diego  Union  remarks,  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
resignation  came  about.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  bar- 
gain between  Mr.  Harper  and  t lie  owner  of  the  paper  he  was  suing. 
The  Express  itself  thus  frankly  tells  of  the  deal  : 

"At  5:25P.M.  yesterday  Mr.  Harper  appeared  at  the  private 
office  of  Edwin  T.  Karl,  and  requested  an  interview.  The  inter- 
view was  granted.  Every  word  of  the  interview  was  taken  in  short- 
hand and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Mayor  Harper  proposed  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  name  from  the  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion March  26,  it  being  understood  that  certain  information  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Earl,  regarding  Mr.  Harper's  official  acts,  not 
his  private  character,  would  not  be  published. 

"No  newspaper  or  individual  possesses  the  information  now  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Earl.  This  information,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, has  reference  to  Mr.  Harper's  administration,  and  not  to 
Mr.  Harper's  private  affairs. 

"Finally,  The  Express  will  simply  say,  as  it  has  said  before, 
that  having  in  its  possession  the  information  it  has,  it  could  not 
injustice  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  permit  Mr.  Harper  to  continue 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Mr.  Harper  was  the  only  issue 
before  the  people.  Mr.  Harper  has  withdrawn  his  name  from  the 
ticket.  The  Express  has  accomplished  its  purpose  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  decency.  The  recall  movement  has  succeeded  and  is 
to-day  a  more  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  law 
and  order  than  ever  before." 

Des  Moines  has  the  power  of  recall,  as  has  Berkeley  in  California, 
and  St.  Joseph  is  considering  its  adoption.  But  more  significant 
yet  is  the  fact  that  this  clause  is  incorporated  in  the  draft  of  Chi- 
cago's new  charter,  now  before  the  Illinois  legislature.  Says  the 
Chicago  Xi 

"  .\>  the  charter  convention  has  indicated,  with  the  recall  in 
operation  the  people  will  consent  to  longer  terms  for  public  officials. 
This  should  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  public  service  and 
should  greatly  reduce  the  expense  and  turmoil  of  elections  by  ren- 
dering them  less  frequent.  Further,  the  operation  oi  the  recall 
would  tend  to  bring  about  elections  on  occasions  when  issues  of 
interest  were  actually  before  the  people.  It  is  a  fault  of  our  ex- 
isting system  that  elections  come  at  intervals  arbitrarily  fixt  instead 
of  being  ordered  when  it  is  important  to  know  the  state  of  popular 
feelinsr. 


" The  principal  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  recall  is, 
oi  course,  that  it  may  subjeel  an  official  to  the  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense ol  running  for  office  over  and  over  because  oi  factious  oppo- 
sition  i"  his  policies.  It  is.  however,  improbable  that  in  practise 
anj  such  condition  would  develop.  According  to  the  Chicago 
chartei  bill  a  new  election  must  be  ordered  on  petition  of  25  per 
cent,  oi  the  voters  ol  the  citj  or  oi  the  division  of  the  city  directly 
interested  in  the  official  whose  illness  is  called  into  question. 
Reason  and  experience  lead  10  the  conclusion  that  an  unjust  at- 
tack on  a  worthy  official  merely  would  increase  his  popularity  with 
the  fair-minded  majority  of  the  voters  in  city  or  ward." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  doubts  the  practic  Lbility  ol  the  re<  all  foi  a 
city  01    two  million   inhabitants   like  Chicago,  and   the   Milwaukee 
Free  Press  reminds  us  thai  "there  are  two  sides  to  the  recall,  as 
there  are  to  many  govern- 
mental  schemes  that  ap- 
pear iheorel  ically  sound." 
Thus  : 

"The  undesirable  side 
is  this,  that  it  enables 
the  easily  moved  majori- 
ty to  try  an  officer  at  the 
polls  under  the  stress 
and  [in  the  heat  of  temp- 
orary excitement  and 
agitation,  and  that  this 
possibility  would  operate 
to  make  an  officer  hearken 
less  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  convic- 
tions than  to  the  clamor 
of  the  crowd.  Now, 
the  first  thoughts  and 
snap  judgments  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  a  democ- 
racy, especially  here  in 
America,  are  just  as  apt 
to  be  wrong  as  right,  yet 
while  under  their  influ- 
ence that  majority  would 
be  just  as  willing  to  de- 
throne those  who  dis- 
agree with  it  as  it  is  to 
put    its     mouthpieces     in 

office.  A  portion  of  the  press — the  larger  one  for  that  matter — 
is  largely  responsible  for  this.  Jn  their  avid  desire  to  purvey 
stirring  news,  the  journals  of  this  class  so  play  upon  popular 
weakness,  sentiment,  and  passion  that  they  create  fictitious 
standards  and  desires,  which  informed  and  sober  second  thought 
does  not  tolerate. 

"Thus,  when  Judge  Landis  imposed  his  enormous  fine  on  Stan- 
dard Oil  the  public,  coached  by  the  press,  hailed  him  as  a  liberator 
hardly  less  than  Lincoln.  Pictures  of  him  and  his  family,  biogra- 
phies, anecdotes,  and  eulogies,  fairly  obsessed  the  columns  of  the 
dailies,  and  Landis  was  hailed  as  a  welcome  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

"And  now  the  kindly  and  emotional  Chicago  judge  is  regarded 
as  little  better  than  a  man    who  didn't  make  good. 

"Conversely  was  it  the  case  with  Governor  Hughes,  whose  veto 
of  the  two-cent  rate  bill  brought  down  on  his  head  the  indignation 
of  a  large  element  that  hail  every  curtailment  of  a  railroad's  income 
as  a  triumph  for  representative  government.  If  the  recall  had  ob- 
tained in  New  York  State,  frenzied  reformers  and  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians might  easily  have  instigated  anew  election  to  oust  Governor 
Hughes  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  tool  of  the  railroads.  Yet 
the  Governor  has  lived  to  see  his  stand  for  commission  supremacy 
vindicated  in  a  dozen  miscarried  efforts  to  regulate  rates  by  direct 
statute,  and  he  stands  higher  to  day  as  a  true  representative  of  the 
people  than  he  ever  did. 

"We  instance  these  cases  to  show  how  dangerous  to  the  best 
popular  interests  it  would  be  if  the  majority  could  always  put  its 
will  into  operation  under  the  stress  of  immediate  emotion  and 
opinion;  how  its  ability  to  do  so  would  diminish  the  courage  of 
conscientious  officials  and  make  them  little  better  than  time-servers 
of  the  mob." 


THE    FIRST    AMERICAN    MAYOR    TO     FACE 
THE    RECALL. 

When  the  exi  itement  over  the  approaching 
recall  election  was  at  its  height  Mayor  A.  C. 
Harper  suddenly  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
ballot  and  resigned  his  office. 
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ENGLAND'S  DEFENSE  OF  OPIUM 

E.\(  >  LA  \  I >.  «  linationto  part  with  an  industry  that 

>_>  0,000.000  annually. 
mploys  ovei  a  million  and  a  half  cultivators,  appears  to  have 

•  s    of   Japan,  Siam,   Persia, 

.   Holland,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the 

in  the  recent    international   opium  conferei 

ghai.     Th(  5  thus  looked  upon  by  the  American 

otal  failure.    The  conference  w.is  proposed  by 

eel  was  to  arrive  at  "definite  sugges- 

1  irh  the  respective  governments  might  adopt 

looking  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  opium  cultivation,  traffic, 

and  use  within  their  Eastern  possessions,  thus  assisting  China  in 

hei  purpose  ol  eradicating  the  evil  in  the  Empire." 

That  little  w  is  accomplished  outside  oi  the  indorsement  of  benef- 
icent resolutions  is  looked  upon  by  the  New  York  Post  as 
disappointment,"  and  the  Hartford  Courant  believes  that  there- 
port  oi  the  British  commission  "that  the  practise  of  smoking  opium 
when  indulged  in  with  moderation  is  'relatively  harmless  *  is  hound 

in  make  a  stir  if   not  a  stench  in  the  world."     "The  one  thing  that 

ats  a  general  movement  that  might  be  effective  is  the  Indian 

trade  and  its  relation  to  Indian  revenues,"  says  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  The  New  York  //  'orld discusses  thus  the  now  world-wide 
movement  against  opium  : 

"  For  years  the  United  States  has  been  pestered  by  opium-smug- 
gling on  the  northern  frontier.     The  annexation  of  the  Philippines 

fht  many  users  of  the  drug  under  our  control  and  endangered 
the  American  soldiery  sent  there,  some  of  whom  became  addicted 
ti)  it.  In  1905.  upon  the  report  of  a  commission,  a  three-year 
d  which  has  now  expired  was  set  to  opium  importation  there. 
The  Shanghai  conference  was  called  in  September,  1907.  On  the 
day  it  met,  the  House  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
opium  into  this  country,  which  the  Senate  also  passed. 

"The  civilized  world  is  now  moving  against  opium.  France  is 
moved  to  energetic  action  by  the  fact  that  naval  officers  acquire 
the  vice  in  Tonkin.  Japan  is  suppressing  it  in  Formosa  by  regis- 
tering incurables,  to  whom  the  drug  is  permitted,  but  refusing  it  to 
the  young. 

"China.  I  -liter  of  the  opium  habit,  is  bestirring  itself. 


A  revolt  against  opium  was  one  of  the  first  effects  of  revival  of 
national  pride:  in  1906  the  late  Emperor  decreed  a 'tapering-off ' 
policy,  to  last  ten  ye.it-..  'Officials above  sixty  years  of  age  whose 
cravings  are  great  '  were  to  be  treated  leniently,  but  the  younger 
Ones  must  reduce  their  consumption  gradually.  Opium-dens  were 
to  close  in  six  months  -and  they  are  being  closed — and  importation 

was  to  stop  in   iii'-. 

"The  great  obstacle  to  opium  reform  has  been  England,  which 
established  the  opium  monopoly  in  India  in  1793,  forced  the  trade 
on  China  in  a  disgraceful  war  in  1S40.  and  confirmed  it  by  treaty  in 
1885.  So  late  as  1895  a  parliamentary  commission  found  that 
opium  was  not  so  bad  and  that  anyhow  India  needed  the  money  ! 
l!ut    the   national   conscience    has  grown   sensitive.       Sir    Edward 

Gray,  on  November  27,  1907,  pledged  the  Government  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  reform  action  China  might  take.  Britain's  consent  to 
the  conference  was  grudging,  but  she  did  consent." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  read  as  follow-  : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  countries  to  adopt  necessary  measures 
in  order  to  prevent  shipment  of  opium  and  derivatives  to  any  coun- 
try prohibiting  entry  of  opium  and  derivatives. 

"The  commission  recognizes  the  sincerity  of  China  in  its  efforts 
toward  suppressing  the  use  of  opium.  It  recommends  that  each 
government  investigate  from  a  scientific  standpoint  antiopium 
remedies  and  properties  and  the  effects  of  opium  and  its  products. 

"It  finds  that  the  unrestricted  distribution  of  morphin  already 
constitutes  a  grave  danger  which  is  spreading,  and  urges  that  dras- 
tic measures  be  taken  to  control  the  distribution  of  all  opium 
preparations  liable  to  similar  abuse. 

"It  recommends  each  government  to  take  measures  for  the 
gradual  suppression  of  opium-smoking  in  its  own  territory. 

"  It  finds  that  the  use  of  opium,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
is  held  by  almost  all  of  the  participating  countries  to  be  a  matter 
for  prohibition  or  regulation,  and  that  each  country's  regulations 
should  aim  at  increasing  stringency. 

"It  urges  on  those  countries  concerned  the  advisability  ot   n 
examination  of  their  systems  in  view  of  other  countries' experience. 

"  It  urges  the  governments  possessing  concessions  in  China,  which 
have  not  yet  taken  effective  action  toward  closing  opium-dives,  to 
act  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  It  recommends  that  each  government  negotiate  with  China  for 
the  prohibition  in  foreign  concessions  of  trade  and  manufacture 
of  antiopium  remedies  containing  opium  or  derivatives. 

"It  recommends  each  government  to  apply  its  pharmacy  laws  to 
its  subjects  in  concessions  in  China." 
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lent,  but  he  is  very  much   alive.  —  ToUdo 

in   to  line  it. 


■ 


Lucky  Editor  Roosevelt — to  have  a  long  vacation  promised  him  so  soon  after 
gettitiK  hie  job!     /''  mrnal. 

Ai  111;  being  confined  in  a  madhouse  for  ten  years  a  former  judge  lias  been 

declared  ■■{';•■  be*  aus<  of  an  admirable  Lincoln  oration  he  delivered  on  February 

Thousands  of  public  speakers  will  rejoice  that  the  rule 

'  work  both  ways  -   .Wu    York  Post. 

\-    the   official    photographer,    Kermit    Roosevelt    is    the 

member  of   the  expedition  who'll    have   the    snap. — Detroit 

/•>•■<•  Press. 

"Im  r-  ovens  to  be  fired,"  says  a  morning  paper.     To  be 
•  tit   fate   of    the    idle. — Pittsburg    (, 

banker*  have  unearthed  frauds  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary.      Set  a  bank-wicekcr  to  catch  a  grafter. 
V,>ri-  .1  in,  m.  an. 
Now  cultured   Boston  has  started  a  cult  for  eating 

UeCl    will;   grit    ought    to  do  great  things. 

paper,   is  better 
pe."      Mr.  Bl  n't    have   much   use 

lor  the  * 

Baj   this  summer  lor  ti,' 
time  in  ten    \cat-        Hut  it  will  be    the  tamest    summer    the 
town  has  evii   known        Pittsburg  GaSttU-  Vim.'.c. 

Harvard  made  Jd.vooo  profit  out  of  football  last  sea- 
.1  the  figures  or  some 
'•all  trust.— New    York 

A  <  $.'o   to   Arkansas 

enlightenment  of  the  nativet  We  fear  our  Chinese 

Davli  too   seriously.-   1' 
infl 
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FERRERO'S  GOOD  WORD  FOR  AMERICA 

IN  these  days  when  foreign  magazines  and  newspapers  have  so 
many  abusive  articles  about  America,  which  we  (mote  from 
time  to  time  Jfor  the  edification  or  amusement  of  our  readers. 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  so  notable  an  authority  as  Professor  Ferrero 

going  home  and  praising  our  Republic  to  his  people.  Other  writers. 
sometimes  hired  by  their  home  governments  to  denounce  America 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  emigration,  praise  us  to  our  faces  and 
censure  us  in  their  home  papers;  but  Professor  Ferrero's  kindest 
words  are  uttered  in  Italy.  He  has  been  talking  there  about 
America,  and  telling  his  hearers  that  politically,  socially,  and  in- 
.tellectually  America  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  Old  World, 
and  in  not  a  few  other  ways  is  at  least  equal.  Democracy,  genuine 
democracy,  is  not  merely  professedly,  but  in  fact  the  ruling  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States,  remarks  Professor  Ferrero  to  Mr.  O. 
Malagodi,  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Tribuna.  Neither 
plutocracy,  nor  absolutism  as  instituted  by  a  central  government 
and  invested  in  the  person  of  the  President  is,  as  some  tell  us. 
paramount  in  this  country.  Many  writers  declare  that  such  forces 
have  supplanted  democracy.  With  regard  to  this  view  the  Italian 
historian  remarks  : 

"  It  is  a  legend.  The  real  masters  of  the  great  Republic  are  .iot 
the  millionaires,  nor  the  trusts,  nor  the  politician  class,  but  the 
people;  or.  if  you  like,  the  majority,  which  is  made  a  cult,  a  re- 
ligion of.  in  America.  Thus  to  the  people  all  defer,  perhaps  with 
a  submissiveness  too  absolute.  All  that  the  plutocracy  can  do  in 
attaining  its  ends,  with  all  its  vast  resources,  is  accomplished  very 
cautiously  and  in  despite  of  the  people.  And  in  this  condition  of 
things  is  seen  the  good  side  of  America's  simplicity  of  life,  which 
forbids  any  one  to  venture  upon  a  claim  of  superiority.  Every 
class,  high  and  low.  is  conscious  of  a  genuine  equality.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  comparative  simplicity  in  which  the  great 
capitalists  live.  The  people  would  resent  and  refuse  to  tolerate  a 
display  of  magnificence  which  is  merely  individual  and  egotistical. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  greatest  luxury  enjoyed  by  the 
very  rich  in  America  is  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  use  of  the  people  and  the  advantage  of  all.  Such  expenditure 
includes  the  endowment  of  libraries,  universities,  colleges,  and  so 
on.     The  ruling  power  in  America  is  the  vote." 

Professor  Ferrero  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  considers  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  democratic  spirit.  Personal 
•dignity,  mutual  respect,  and  absolute  absence  of  predominance  in 
any  one  class  and  of  servility  in  other  classes,  are  its  fruits.  But 
its  main  evil,  he  thinks,  is  the  excessive  amount  of  public  expend- 
iture. And  here  he  steps  in  to  say  a  good  word  for  Tammany 
Hall.  While  Europeans  look  upon  this  "most  potent  Democratic 
organization  as  a  sort  of  huge  Augean  stable,"  "a  confederation 


of  political  brigands,"  " nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth."  It 
comprizes  men  "of  Stainless  honor."  It  has  "adorned  New  York 
with  colossal  public  works"  and  given  employment  to  "numerous 
contractors  and  laborers."  Tammany  Hall  is  everything  that  is 
good  in  that  it  is  "the  inevitable  product  of  American  democracy." 
Writers  about  America,  remarks  this  Roman  scholar,  always 
exaggerate  when  they  claim  that  everything  in  this  country  is 
carried  out  in  a  tremendous  and  unheard-of  manner.  They  com- 
plain of  "the  infernal  speed  of  carriages,  trolley-cars,  and  trains," 
and  of  the  "feverish  haste  "  which  is  everywhere  manifested.  But 
this  is  not  comparable,  we  are  told,  to  what  we  meet  with  in  Paris 
or  London.  If  "the  Americans  work  with  energy  ""they  under- 
stand very  well  the  art  of  repose."  Mr.  Ferrero  adds  that  "the 
luxury  of  great  American  •millionaires,"  Morgan,  Rockefeller, 
Carnegie,  "about  which  so  many  fables  have  been  made  up,  is  less 
than  that  of  many  European  families  who  have  not  at  their  dis- 
posal one-tenth  of  the  income  "  of  such  Croesuses.  Nor  are  the 
Americans  "rude  in  manner."  but  "most  polite."  Indeed,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  "full  of  idealism."  Their  culture 
is  genuine  even  as  seen  in  their  journalism,  "the  best  expression 
of  American  intelligence."  If  it  ever  becomes  "lowered  in  tone," 
this  is  due  "to  special  reasons,"  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  Among  these  reasons  is  the  existence  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  of  "an  enormous  foreign  population  "  whose 
illiteracy  has  to  be  written  down  to.  In  speaking  further  of  the 
idealism  of  America  Professor  Ferrero  admits  that  the  realization 
of  great  educational  ideals  has  not  yet  became  complete  in  the 
United  States.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  immense  force  of  American  idealism  in  its  educational, 
artistic,  and  scientific  undertakings,  is  manifested  in  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  universities  which  have  been  instituted  in  a 
few  generations.  It  is  true  that  the  result  so  far  has  not  quite  cor- 
responded to  the  energy  expended.  The  studies  pursued  are 
multifarious,  but  the  intellectual  productions  are  not  so  far  rich  or 
of  the  first  order.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
proportion between  effort  and  outcome  in  the  case  of  a  people  so 
intelligent.  This  may  result  from  misdirected  enthusiasm  or  the 
absence  of  traditional  guidance.  Perhaps  American  culture  lacks 
balance  and  coherency,  such  as  alone  can  bring  success.  But  here 
we  find  energy  combined  with  idealism,  and  these  will  undoubtedly 
reach  the  goal  at  last." 

Of  the  highest  type  of  American  culture  he  observes  : 

"Among  the  American  middle  class,  and  especially  in  the  large 
cities  of  New  England,  I  met  with  people  whose  mental  cultiva- 
tion, both  as  regards  breadth  and  refinement,  was  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior to  the  same  class  in  Europe." —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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ENGLAND'S  HALF-MANNED  SHIPS 

ENG1  AN!  nt.  to  judge  from  her  parliamentary  re- 

"i  alarm  over  i  iermanj  's 
tes  witnessed  .1  wild  uproar  oi 
mutual   recrimination  over   the  condition   of   the   Navy  between 

tin.-  Liberals  in  power,  and 
.Mi.  Balfour,  out  oi  it.  Each 
party  blamed  the  other  be- 
cause ship-*  \\  ith  loss  than  half 
news  had  been  ordered  to 
sea.  "We  have  the  ships,  we 
have  tin-   nun.  we   have  the 

motley     to. i."     rang      the     old 

music-hall   song.     It   is  now 

admitted  that  England  has  the 

money,  and  can  make. is  many 

ships  as  she  chooses,  but  the 
men  are  wanting.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  things  we  thus 
summarize  from  the  London 
Standard : 

"  The  grave  position  oi  the 

home  fleet  is  made  plain  in  the 

details  of  its  units  as  it  assem- 
bles to-day  oil  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  lor  a  cruise. 
Altho  it  is  composed  of  four 
squadrons,  consisting  in  all 
ol  i  i  battle-ships  and  i  (  cruis- 
ers, the  startling  fact  is  dis 
closed  that  of  these  25 
vessels.  14  are  dangerously 
undermanned. 

'*<>l    the  undermanned  ves- 
sels, <»  battle-ships  have  only 
have    half-crews,  while   the  re- 


THH  Kli;  II  I    HON     Id  GIN  MO  M   Kl  NNA. 

First  lord  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
rebuked  in  Parliament  tor  sending  a 
half-manned  squadron  to  maneuver  in 

■ 


hall-crews  ;     j    ol      the      cruisers 

maining  cruisers  have  only  two-tilths  crews. 

11  teen  ol  the  25  ships,  therefore,  can  not  maneuver  with  the 
remaining  11,  can  not  fight,  and  can  not  run  away.  It  is  officially 
announced  that    this  British   w.n   tleet    is   to  exercise  in   the    North 

■.  heie  it  will  lie  subject  to  the  keenest  foreign  criticism." 

Commenting  editorially  on.  this  avowal,  The  Standard  obsen  es  : 

"Such  i-  the  fleel  which    Mr.  McKenna  lias  sent   to  maneuver  in 

the  North  Sea  in    winter.      The  useless  hardship   unnecessarily  in- 

i  upon  officers  .Hid  men.  the  gratuitous  waste  of  money,  need 

B  are  wider  aspects  of  this  incredible  action 

to  b<  d.     'I  liese  are  two.     The  first  may  he  briefly  indi- 

<  ated.      .\t  a  time  of  somewhat  critical  international  relations,  the 

tiist  lord  send-,  to  sea  ,i  fleet  ol  twenty-live  ships  which  an  efficient 

ron  ol    hall    Its  si/e   could  sink    or   destroy,  and    the   pitiable 

anization  and  weakness  to  which  the  British  fleet 
has  I  •  rtised  in  the  face  oi  the  whole  world." 

1  iiiiirism  which  this  London  organ  antici- 
erhaps  find  a  sample  in  the  following  remarks  of 
hrtchten  : 

■  .  that  'do  'the  fighting,'  still  re- 

■  •  ..in-  often  hears  the  ques- 

1  ided  merely  by  the  num- 

iattli     hips,    torpedo-boa  s.   and 

■  .11  the  ul  i  .m\ 

\.    Toot 

1   .  rews,  tin-  Li  itish 
..us  w  hich 

ndi  1  m  inned  and 

I 

it 


EUROPE  ON   PRESIDENT  TAFT 

AS  an  administrator  in  the  Philippines,  as  a  learned  judge,  as- 
a  cabinet    minister   ^i    Theodore    Roosevelt.  President  Taft 

has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  eyes  oi   European  journalists. 

Many  ol  them  seem  to  think  he  is  merely  the  shadow  ol  his  pre- 
decessoi  and  that  his  Administration  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
drama  of  the  last  lour  years — Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out.  He 
is  to  be  an  edited  version  of  "Teddy,"  exclaim  the  wits.  All  con- 
cede that  his  policies,  as  judged  from  his  inaugural,  will  be  those 
of  the  preceding  Administration,  tho  carried  out  with  more  quiet, 
normal,  and  traditional  methods.  Thus  the  London  Standard 
remarks  : 

" Evidently  the  Big  Stick  is  not  going  to  be  waved  too  freely. 
.1.  the  time  for  the  more  boisterous  methods,  useful,  perhaps, 
when  the  steam  had  to  be  raised  to  propel  the  car  ol  state  along 
an  uphill  grade,  is  distinctly  past.  There  is. scope  now  for  a  sound, 
cautious,  constructive  statesmanship,  vindicating  the  authority  of 
the  community  over  transport  and  all  other  monopolies,  and  pre- 
venting the  corporations  from  using  their  powers  to  the  detriment 
of  the  general  freedom,  but  respecting  that  spirit  ol  individual 
enteriiri.se  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  been 
so  largely  built.  For  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Taft.  with  his  juridical 
knowledge,  his  administrative  experience,  and  his  cautious  and 
conciliatory  temperament,  seems  eminently  lilted.  He  may  be 
trusted  to  uphold  the  Rooseveltian  policy  without  pressing  it  too 
far  or  too  fast." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  work  was  necessary,  but  a  different  man  was 
needed  to  complete  it.  intimates  the  London   Times,  in  these  words  : 

"  The  United  States  have  reached  a  critical  stage  in  their  history. 
The  Republic  has  had  at  its  head  for  seven  years  a  President 
whose  keen  politic,  \\  and  social  instincts  have  enabled  him  to  point 
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out  to  it  with  ruthless  accuracy  the  dangers  into  which  its  swift 
development  and  reckless  scramble  for  wealth  have  plunged  it. 
But,  unaided,  his  efforts  would  have  been  oi  little  avail.  A  states- 
man of  another  mold,  with  less  of  the  divine  tire,  perhaps,  but  with 
greater  poise  ami  greater  constructive  ability,  is  needed  to  build 
where  he  lias  cleared;  and.  unless  we  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Taft  will 
prove  to  be  that  statesman." 

The   Manchester  Guardian,  which  does  not  care  for  the  "im- 


•  &oc*i    '     CciHereo  tAu*e*tv.      On  me  5rorio. 
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From  the  London  '   '  iraphlc.' 
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pulsive  and  unstable"   Roosevelt,  thinks  Taft  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  an  improvement  on  such  a  predecessor: 

"Even  if  Mr.  Taft  does  not  set  his  mark  indelibly  upon  the  right 
ordering  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  he  is  not  likely  to 
cheapen  the  cause  of  progress  with  windy  and  futile  demonstra- 
tions. He  may  not  illuminate,  but  he  does  not  seem  the  man  to 
cloud  and  confound  the  minds  of  nun.  If  it  prove  that  in  Mr. 
Taft  America  has  not  found  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln,  it  will 
be  something  to  have  been  spared  a  charlatan." 

"Mr.  Taft  has  received  the  best  of  educations  to  enable  him  to 
place  his  feet  in  the  marks  made  by  the  giant."  declares  The  Ei>en- 
ing  Stan  dan/  ( London). 

While  the  continental  papers  are  generally  much  occupied  in 
describing  and  commenting  on  the  character  and  work  of  the  re- 
tiring Chief  Magistrate  they  are  also  indulging  in  predictions  with 
regard  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair,  to  whom 
they  administer  mild  doses  of  veiled  advice  and  friendly  counsel. 
They  all  recognize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  has  pledged  himself  to  a 
certain  policy.  The  French  dwell  mostly  upon  the  picturesque 
farewell  of  Roosevelt  and  his  African  projects.  The  Germans 
place  their  hopes  on  Taft.  But  the  Temps  (Paris)  puts  its  finger 
on  one  particular  point  where  the  intervention  of  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive is  imperatively  needed,  and  remarks  : 

"There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  savings  of  the  fru- 
gal are  so  badly  protected  as  in  America.  In  no  other  country  do 
corporations  enjoy  a  liberty  so  injurious  to  the  public.  If  Mr. 
Taft  succeeds  in  discovering  a  formula  which  may  prescribe  a 
basis  of  conciliation  between  the  Constitution  and  interests  of  the 
people  he  will  have  rendered  good  service  to  his  country.  [To 
judge  from  his  inaugural]  he  has  made  a  most  excellent  beginning." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  rather  resents  President  Tait's  devo- 
tion to  Rooseveltism.  and  would  like  him  to  take  an  independent 
line,  especially  with  regard  to  ( ierman  trade.  The  impression  made 
by  the  debut  of  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  is  described  as  follows  : 

"Perhaps,  after  all.  as  in  process  of  time  the  Presidential  office 
leaves  Roosevelt  farther  and  farther  behind,  we  may  see  it  emanci- 
pated gradually  from  the  influence  of  Rooseveltism.  and  it  may 
even  make  somewhat  of  an  original  departure.  There  is.  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  drama  unfolded  at  yesterday's  inaugura- 
tion, by  Mr.  Taft's  address,  is  to  be  merely  the  play  of  Roosevelt 
continued,  with  Roosevelt  left  out."—  Trail  si  a  tious  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


CHINA'S  ABSENTEE   REVOLUTIONISTS 

r  I  "HE  Chinese  revolutionaries,  whose  aim  is  to  found  a  republic 

*■        in   the  Flowery  band  and   proclaim   universal   suffrage,  are 

not,  as    we   learn    from   the   press,  particularly   successful.      These 

political  tire-eaters  remind  us  of  the  two  Chinese  factions  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  who  tired  their  muskets  against  each  other  at  such  a  range 
that  their  bullets  formed  an  impassable  pile  of  lead  midway  be- 
tween the  combatants.  So  the  present  enemies  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  safely  post  themselves  in  all  quarters  oJ  the  world  outside 
their  own  country  and  hurl  circulars,  letters,  tracts,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  revolution  into  the  cities  of  China,  without  either  endan- 
gering themselves  or  hurting  their  adversaries. 

The  Ton  Dobun  Kwai Zassi  (monthly  journal  of  the  East-Asia 
Allied  Culture  Society,  Tokyo),  the  organ  of  a  society  instituted 
by  the  leading  publicists  of  Japan,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
friendly  relations  with  China,  gives  the  following  figures,  with  re- 
gard to  the  lurking-places  of  these  Asiatic  Dantons  and  Robes- 
pierres.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  rebels  found  in  each 
place  specified  : 


Tokyo   and   Yokohama 1,500 

Ko  be   500 

Singapore 200 

A  nnam 500 

Siam    1,000 

Java 100 


The  Philippines 150 

San  Francisco 10,000 

Vancouver,  B.  C 10,000 

Paris 100 

London  50 

The   Transvaal  1,000 


The  journal  quoted  remarks  that  these  figures  include  an  un- 
recorded proportion  of  foreigners,  who  are  supporting  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  means  of  these 
enthusiasts  are  limited,  and  that  they  lack  the  discretion,  sanity, 
and  wisdom  necessary  for  the  work  of  reforming  a  state  which  has 
lain  under  the  yoke  of  medievalism  for  centuries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  people 
themselves  toward  these  revolutionaries,  inasmuch  as  the  Western 
nations  have  been,  and  still  are,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Mikado's  Government  and  subjects  are  in  sympathy,  if  not  hand- 
in-glove,  with  the  Chinese  agitators.  The  fapan  Times  (Tokyo) 
asserts  that  "nothing  is  so  obvious  as  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
cause  of  Chinese  revolutionaries."  It  declares  that  these  agitators 
"are  erratic  spirits,  who  seem  to  think  that  China  could  be  governed 
under  a  republican  form  of  government."     Continuing,  it  says  : 

"With  neither  funds  nor  organization  worthy  of  the  name,  these 
men  can  never  rise  above  the  status  of  half-crazed  visionaries.      In 


IIIK    DANCE   OK    THE    POWERS. 

The  orchestra,  however,  is  something' out  of  the  common,  being  provided 
by  the  firms  of  Armstrong,  Krupp,  and  Schneider. 

-Jugeud  (Munich). 

the  mean  time,  however,  their  existence  is  a  great  nuisance  to  China 
and  also  to  this  country.  .  .  .  They  come  swarming  to  these  shores, 
establish  their  propaganda  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  and  send  home 
inflammatory  circulars,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
and  people  of  Japan  are  most  anxious  to  manifest  their  good-will 
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and  p  .  hei  <  lov- 

ernment 

"  1 1  our  will,  none  of  them  should 

remain  on  thes  As  it  is,  tin 

•  it  improve  Chinese 
feelii 

"  I  hat  is  when-  the  mischief  comes  in,  and 
ped  that  China  fully  appreci- 
ates Japan's  position. 

oes  without  saying  that  in  solar  as 
it  can  be  done  legally,  tins  country  would 
employ  every  means  to  keep  under  control 
the  doings  of  these  revolutionaries. 

"At  the  same  time  China  should  be  re- 
minded that  her  emissaries  ought  not  to  i  esorl 

to  underhand  measi  away  with  these 

fanatics.   .   .   . 

"In  short,  we  should  ask  China  to  rest  as- 

!    that    we    arc     exercising    every    means 

within  our  power  to  keep  the  Chinese  radicals 

in    this    country  within    proper   bounds,    and 

whatever  she  wishes  to  be  done  with  regard 

to  them    she    should    do    through   our   author- 
ities. 

"As  to  the  revolutionaries  themselves,  the 
public  and  the  Government  of  this  country 
should  unite  in  discouraging  their  presence  on 
these  shores."     Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digesi 


MK.    WILl  1AM    WILLETT, 

Who  has  a  scheme  to  (jivt-  the  liritish  more 
use  of  the  orb  that  never  sets  on  their  pOSSeS- 
sloHs 


liable  to  injury  from  the  ordeal.  Many  people 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the  new  time. 
we  are  told.  A  third  party  of  objectors  de- 
nounce the  measure  because  it  will  give  em- 
ployers a  chance  of  getting  longer  hours  from' 
their  employees.  Mr.  William  Willett,  the 
father  of  the  scheme,  winch  he  has  agitated 
for  many  years,  believes  that  these  objections 
are  futile,  and  says  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  that  the  popularity  of  the  bill  before 
Parliament  is  unmistakable.     He  declares  : 

"I  now  stand  supported  by  resolutions  lit 
favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  sixty-eight  town 
corporations  and  councils,  including  London. 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  and  their 
number  is  being  added  to  every  day.  These 
us,, hit  ions  represent  the  voice  of  about  7,000,- 
ooopeopie.  In  further  support  I  have  received 
resolutions  passed  by  thirty  chambers  of  com  ■ 
merce,  including  those  of  London,  Liverpool. 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin.  Cardiff. 
Swansea,  Bristol.  .  .  .  The  only  forces  which 
can  hinder  its  progress  are  those  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest." 


A  BILL  TO  SAVE  DAYLIGHT 

'"I">  1 1  E  English  legislators  seem  determined  to  give  their  constit- 

*■  tients  more  daylight  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  A 
bill  has  been  twice  read  in  Parliament,  and  practically  approved, 
by  which  the  clock  will  be  advanced  one  hour  on  April  20  and  put 
back  one  hour  on  September  20.  while  keeping  ordinary  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Thus  in  the  summer  a  man  who  rose  at  six 
would  think  he  was  rising  at  seven.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  reported  on  the  bill  declared  that  among 
other  things  this  scheme  would — 

"  '</)  Promote  the  greater  use  of  daylight  tor  recreative  purposes. 

"</')    Facilitate  the  training  ol  Territorial  forces. 

benefit    the   physique,   general    health,    and    welfare  of  all 

classes  of  the  community. 

"(d)  \<L(\\i(i:  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  expendi- 
ture on  artificial  light." 

It  is  doubted  by  some  newspapers,  however,  whether  a  man  can 

impelled  by  law  to  put  his  clock  back,  particularly  it  it  be 


The  London  Times  approves  of  the  objects- 
ot  the  bill,  but  has  some  doubts  about  its  practicality,  and  edi- 
torially suggests  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  arrangement 
into  government  offices  first  might  facilitate  matters. 

The  London  Standard  thinks  it  is  an  unfair  bill,  in  that  it  would 
affect  in  a  different  way  town  and  country  people,  and  says  that 
"alter  a  year  or  two's  feeble  experiment,  the  act  would  become 
a  dead  letter." 

The     Manchester    Guardian    notes    that    thus    far    opposition 

to    the    bill    "can    not    be    said    to  have    attained    sufficient    seri- 

ss  to  make  it  worth  answering."    The   advantages  of  the 

change  are  thus  stated  by  the  government  organ,  The  Evening 

Standard: 

"Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Willett  for  having  originated  this 
philanthropic  idea  in  the  tirst  place,  and  then  for  pursuing  it  in  the 
oi  no  little  ridicule  and  opposition,  and  at  the  cost  of  endless 
labor,  patience,  and  expense  to  himself.  I  n  the  constant  endeavot  s 
th.it  are  being  made  to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  a  race  mostly 
born  and  bred  in  towns,  to  infuse  into  it  a  resolution  to  be  worthy 
of  its  great  heritage,  and  a  keenness  to  defend  that  heritage  with 
its  own  muscle  and  brain,  great  good  might  be  done  bv  a  scheme 
which  gives  more  opportunity  for  training  men  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, and  tends  to  provide  with  a  better  physique  those  who  are  so 
trained." 


!li.  r« 
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— Ulk  (Berlin). 
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ABNORMAL  REGARD  FOR  ANIMALS 

THAI  love  for  animals  i>  often  carried  to  a  degree  where  it 
becomes  :i  symptom  oi  mental  disorder,  is  assorted  by  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  the  eminent  nerve  specialist,  in  The  Medical 
Record (New  York,  March  6).  To  this  "modern  malady."  as  he 
calls  it.  he  gives  the  name  of  "zoophil-psychosis,"  and  he  classes 
it  as  an  " obsessive  psychosis"  or'psychas- 
thenia"  —  a  type  of  morbid  mental  activity 
that  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  modern 
•civilization.  This  condition  of  the  mind  pro- 
duces mental  disorder  without  loss  of  con- 
trol, so  that  it  is  not  "insanity"  in  the  usual 
significance  of  the  word.     Says  Dr.  Dana  : 

"It  is  produced  by  bad  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  acting  on  minds  very  sen- 
sitive to  suggestions  and  impressions  from 
without  and  within  ;  minds  lacking  in  power 
to  handle  the  problems  of  life,  and  to  see 
things  in  their  right  proportion.  Modern  ac- 
tivities are  too  strenuous  for  this  kind  of 
mental  organism,  which  is  meant  for  a  life  of 
simplicity,  moderation,  and  restraint.  The 
present  popular  'absorbent'  method  of  edu- 
cation, which  lets  the  mind  follow  its  inter- 
ests and  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is 
a  potent  factor  in  the  pathogenesis.  For 
through  it  the  power  of  inhibition  becomes 
weakened  or  lost ;  and  the  mental  life  is  ap- 
proximated to  the  conditions  of  dreaming." 


The  zoophil-psychosis,  he  adds,  is  charac- 
terized by  tormenting  ideas  and  worrying 
fears,  but  it  has  underlying  it  a  morbid  affective  state  toward 
certain  persons  and  animals.  This  anomaly  of  the  emotions  is 
not  usually  referred  to  as  part  of  ordinary  types  of  this  class 
of  disorders  ;  but  he  regards  it  as  a  most  important  feature  ;  and 
thinks  it  may  even  exist  as  the  dominant  thing  in  the  psychosis. 

After  describing  some  typical  cases  of  this  malady — the  French 
woman  who  lost  her  mind  because  her  cat  had  died  of  cancer  ;  the 
girl  obsessed  with  remorse  because  she  had  given  away  her  cat ; 
the  young  man  who  did  not  dare  to  go  about  for  fear  of  seeing  ani- 
mals suffer  ;  the  woman  who  neglected  her  domestic  duties  to  keep 
a  cat-hospital — Dr.  Dana  goes  on  to  make  some  observations  about 
this  general  attitude  of  mind.  We  have  come  to  regard  animals 
differently,  he  tells  us,  in  the  past  hundred  years  ;  we  breed  them 
more  carefully,  train  them  better,  kill  them  less  ruthlessly,  and  are 
more  concerned  for  their  welfare.  But  along  with  these  advances 
there  has  come  a  tendency  to  regard  the  animal  mind  as  of  the 
human  type,  which  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  "zoophil- 
psychosis"  is  an  abnormal  development  of  this  feeling.  Says  Dr. 
Dana :  i 

"The  psychosis  is  really  the  expression  of  a  selfish  and  weak 
nature.  A  very  kind-hearted  person,  for  example,  may  be  also 
very  indolent  and  very  selfish — the  combination  is  not  uncommon. 
Now,  it  is  much  easier  to  pet  a  dog  or  nurse  a  kitten  than  to  tell 
the  exact  truth,  or,  speaking  more  concretely,  to  nurse  the  sick  ; 
provide  thoughtfully  for  the  poor  :  or  keep  watch  over  the  temper 
and  make  a  household  comfortable.  Thus  the  kindly  feelings  of 
the  indolent  and  unintelligent  often  take  this  line  of  least  resist- 
ance;  and  then  the  feelings  and  interests  grow,  until  the  care  for 
the  pets  vastly  exceeds  that  in  any  other  unselfish  work.  The  dog 
is  plump  and  overcared  for :  and  the  cat  is  more  happy  than  the 
husband.  As  Janet  says  :  'It  is  easier  to  love  a  cat  than  a  man. 
Its  nature  is  more  simple  :  its  demands  more  limited  :  its  responses 
are  definite.' 

"  It  happens  that  many  people  can  not  nowadays  go  out  into  a 
city's  streets  and  not  be  distrest  continually  at  the  sight  of  tired, 
overworked,  and  badly  driven  horses  ;  or  over  some  very  thin-look- 
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Who  assures  us  that  the  earth  is  not  drying  up. 


ing  and  ungroomed  dogs,  They  are  so  eager  to  observe  the  un- 
happy horse  that  they  do  not  see  the  human  suffering.  I  confess 
that,  alter  twenty  years  of  experience  with  cab-driving  in  this 
City,  I  have  grown  sympathetic  to  the  driver  more  than  to  the 
horse,  for  on  the  whole  the  driver  is  good  to  his  horse  and  has 
a  harder  lot. 

"  It  having  been  my  lot  to  look  after  the  human  sick,  I  feel  that 
their  needs  are  immensely  greater  than  those  of  the  dog,  because 
their  capacity  for  suffering  is  so  immensely 
greater,  and  the  suffering  of  one  human  being 
involves  a  group  of  others;  thus  the  sick  or 
invalid  mother  cripples  a  whole  household 
and  her  death  sends  a  whole  group  into 
mourning. 

"The  animal,  being  dumb,  is  helpless,  but 
so  is  the  baby  ;  and  so  practically  are  the  sick 
poor,  while  the  defective  child  is  vastly  more 
the  slave  of  circumstance  than  the  dog  or  cat, 
which  have  chances  everywhere. 

"This  all  seems  very  commonplace,  but  it 
has  its  application.  I  plead  for  sick  human- 
ity, and  against  the  excesses  in  such  senti- 
ment for  animals  as  leads  to  selfishness  and 
injustice  and  the  development  of  more  psy- 
chopathic states.  There  is  growing  up  an 
enormous  mass  of  artificially  cultivated  ten- 
derness toward  a  supposititious  suffering. 
There  will  come  next  tears  over  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  fading  flower,  and  sorrow  over  the 
unquenched  thirst  of  the  withering  plant. 

"This  lack  of  proportion  in  the  kindly 
sentiment  is  harmless  enough  generally,  but 
it  develops  by  mutual  encouragement  among 
the  unstable  and  by  self-indulgence,  until 
the  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  a  psy- 
chosis and  a  source  of  distress  to  self  and 
friends,  or  demoralization  to  family  and  of  serious  social  injustice." 


NOT   DRYING  UP  AFTER  ALL 

THE  conclusion  that  the  earth  is  drying  up,  drawn  by  a  reviewer 
in  Cosmos  (Paris)  from  a  memoir  by  Guilbert,  an  eminent 
French  meteorologist,  as  translated,  in  part,  in  these  pages  on  July 
1 1  last,  is  declared  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe-,  editor  of  The  Monthly 
IVeaiher  Review,  the  official  publication  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  (Washington,  December)  to  be  unwarranted. 
Altho  dated  December,  this  issue  is  just  out.  Referring  particu- 
larly to  an  assertion  that  "  if  we  do  not  wish  to  grow  rapidly  drier 
and  drier,  reforestation  is  necessary,"  he  says  : 

"The  influence  of  reforestation,  as  such  (to  increase  the  rainfall, 
or  that  of  deforestation  to  diminish  the  rainfall),  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  to  be  quite  inappreciable  and  probably  noth- 
ing at  all.  To  be  sure  forests  grow  on  rocky  slopes  of  mountains 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  soil  and  rainfall  and  heat,  or  a  cloudy 
and  moist  atmosphere,  but  they  also  grow  at  sea-level  on  such 
plains  as  that  of  the  Amazon,  and  wherever  there  is  enough  mois- 
ture, light,  heat,  etc 

"Local  reforestation  is  advisable  and  necessary  for  many  good 
reasons,  but  not  in  hopes  of  increasing  the  local  rainfall.  As  for 
the  so-called  secular  diminution  of  rainfall,  we  venture  to  assert 
that  neither  meteorology,  nor  geology,  nor  any  other  branch  of 
geognosy  gives  clear,  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  progressive 
drying  up  of  our  globe  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  great  glaciers, 
lakes,  and  rivers  once  covered  regions  now  free  from  them  merely 
shows  that  in  those  regions  there  was  once  a  different  relation  than 
now  exists  between  rainfall,  snowfall,  evaporation,  and  run-off,  so 
that  snow  accumulated  then  more  than  now.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  more  rain  and  less  snow,  or  possibly  more  snow  and  more 
melting  (possibly  due  to  changes  in  altitude),  so  that  the  snow 
can  not  accumulate.  The  ratio  of  the  snowfall  in  the  cold  half  of 
the  year  to  the  rainfall  in  the  warm  half  must  in  general  be  large 
before  snow  will  accumulate  as  in  the  glacial  epochs  of  previous 
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phenomena  tell  us  nothing  whatever  as 
lute  quantity  <>t  rain  or  snow. 
"As  i   tilt-  whole  earth,  all  the  statistics  that 

have  istcenturj  have  not  sufficed  to  give 

information. 

J;  Bartholomew,  i<>oo;  Herbertson, 
and  Murr;  serve  only  to  give  us  very  general  ideas 

t  amount   over  the   whole  globe  :   as  to  the  secular 
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change  we  know  nothing  at  all.  We  can,  however,  perceive  tli.it 
the  snowfall  of  winter  results  from  water  that  was  evaporated  long 
before  from  tropical  and  equatorial  regions,  and  that  any  excess 
of  the  glaciers  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  over  those  of  the  Arctic 

must  lie  due  largelj  to  the  more  abundant  supply  brought  by  moist 
i  winds. 

"When  the  African  Continent  was  10.000  feet  above  ocean-level 
with  its  great  gorges  oJ  the  Nile,  the  Kongo,  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
when  the  submarine  gorgi  mouths  of  the  Kongo  and  the 

Hudson  wen-  being  eioded.  both  the  African  and  the  American 
continents  may  have  had  a  larger  snowfall  and  rainfall  and  a  much 
larger  outflow  than  now:  but  the  existence  of  these 
does  not  prove  this,  since  we  see  similar  gorges 
now  being  cut  down  slowly  by  a  comparatively  small 
outflow  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  Duration  and 
quantity  are  equally  important. 

"We   think    it    is  sale   to   say  that    no  great  changes   in 

continents,  ■■<   plateaus,  arctic  or  antarctic,  are 

likely  to  have  made  anj  i  correspondingly  great  change  in 

the  rainfall  of  the  globe  as  a  whole,  and  that  therefore  the 

globe  is  not   now  slowly  drying  up.     The  maximum  an- 

rainfall  that  can  occui  on  t h i >  -^  1<>I >«■  as  a  whole  is 

rmined   by  the   maximum  total    annual  evaporation 

tli.it  can  be  caused  by  the  sun's  heal  acting  on  the  ocean, 

in  connection  with   the  maximum   vertical  inter- 

irrents,  since  it  is  the  cooling  due  to  the 

.1  rain." 
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mi  difficulty  with  wireless  telephony  seems  to  be  that 
when  in  use  it  precludes  absolutely  the  use  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph. The  telegraph  has  a  much  wider  range  of  usefulness 
andean  be  called  on  in  all  kinds  ot  weather,  so  that  ship  com- 
manders are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  it  than  toward  the 
telephone.  The  wireless  telephone  is  in  its  infancy  yet,  however, 
and  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  are  at  work  seeking  to 
overcome  the  defects  that  now  make  it  second  in  importance  to  the 
telegraph.  Under  certain  conditions,  it  is  pointed  out. 
the  use  of  wireless  telephony,  provided  the  apparatus 
can  be  perfected,  will  be  of  even  greater  value  than  the 
telegraph.  This  might  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  na- 
val engagements  or  when  executing  intricate  maneuvers." 


T 


STUDIES  IN  LUNAR  GEOLOGY 

III-;  astronomer  who  studies  the  planet  .Mars  must 
have  often  wished  that  the  object  at  which  he  ga/es 
might  be  brought  neater,  so  that  he  might  satisfy  himself 
ol  the  real  character  of  the  enigmatic  markings  on  its 
surface.  How  futile  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
wish  is  shown  by  the  case  of  our  own  moon,  which,  altho 
it  is  so  near  that  its  chief  markings  may  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  has  not  yet  revealed  to  us  their  true 
nature,  beyond  doubt.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Pierre  Henri  Puiseux,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  who 

has  lor  ten  years  been  Studying  the  moon  closely,  both 
with  the  naked  eye  and  photographically,  by  means  of 
the  great  "elbowed  equatorial"  of  this  institution,  in- 
clines to  think  that  the  circular  marks  with  which  the  surface  is 
pitted  .are  really  "craters"  as  they  are  usually  called,  and  that  the 
"seas"  are  depressions  Hooded  with  once-molten  lava.  His  con- 
clusions are  thus  presented  in  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  G.  Hamelin: 

"  How  were  the  lunar  'craters  '  and  'seas  '  formed  ?  This  is  the 
point  thai  Mr.  Puiseux  seeks  to  elucidate.  Numerous  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced;  whirlwinds  to  stir  up  the  molten  surface,  in- 
tense tides  in  the  interior  fluid,  acting  through  orifices  in  the  crust, 
gaseous  expansions  causing  blowholes,  and  so  on.  Finally  some 
one  suggested  that  our  satellite  may  have  been   bombarded  with 


I    N  All      \l   is     \M 


ctiles  from  space,  leaving  on  the  solid  surface  of  the  moon 
durable  impressions.  Others  have  even  gone  so  i.u  as  to  attribute 
to  external  shocks  not  only  the  small  orifices,  but  also  the  great 
rectilinear  valleys.  Puiseux  remarks  verj  logically  that  we  must 
then  .isseit  ih.it  the  moon  was  bombarded  bj  projectiles  reaching 
a  diameter  ol  tens,  or  even  hundreds,  ol  kilometers,  and  they  must 

all  have  struck    sc|U.nel\     to    produce    the    regular   contours    of   the 

'craters.1  .  .  .   But    have  aeroliths  or  bolides  of  such  size  evei 
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existed  ?  And  if  so.  why  should  they  not  have  been  observed,  and 
why  should  the  moon,  any  more  than  the  earth,  have  been  the  tar- 
get for  such  formidable  projectiles  ? 

"Mr.  Puiseux   is  convinced  that   the  play  of  interior  forces  is 
varied  enough,  and  flexible  enough,  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 


WIRELESS-TELEPHONE    TOWER    ATOP    OF  A    BCII.DING    IN    TOLEDO. 

For  communicating  with  lake  vessels.     These  towers  are  being  built  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

the  craters,  and  that  these  forces,  acting-  in  different  circumstances, 
may  and  should  produce  different  effects.  What  has  bothered 
many  authors  is  the  preconceived  idea  that  air  and  water  are  ab- 
sent from  the  moon's  surface.  But  what  we  now  know  shows  that 
it  lias  not  always  been  thus,  at  least  during  a  very  short  period  : 
and,  according  to  Puiseux's  very  ingenious  and  plausible  hypothe- 
sis, the  marks  and  aureoles  that  radiate  about  certain 
craters  are  nothing  but  cinders  or  volcanic  ejections 
■carried  to  a  distance  by  air-currents.  The  craters  them- 
selves are  points  where  the  expansion  of  gases  and 
vapors  has  produced  rising  and  then  falling  of  level,  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  eruptive  phenomena 

"The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Puiseux  on  the  formation  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  moon's  surface  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  solid  crust  of  the  moon,  at  the  most  distant  period 
of  which  we  have  information,  must  have  been  every- 
where made  up  .  .  .  of  an  assemblage  of  polygonal  sec- 
tions, having  the  lozenge  as  their  most  elementary  form. 
The  formation  of  this  network  dates  back  to  an  epoch 
when  our  satellite  had  only  a  thin  solid  crust,  so  that 
important  differences  of  altitude  could  not  exist.  As  this 
network  of  straight  lines  nowhere  exists  in  its  primitive 
state,  its  disappearance,  or  rather,  its  partial  effacement, 
would  appear  to  have  been  determined  in  the  first  place 
by  important  tangential  movements,  affecting  a  large 
number  of  neighboring  compartments  at  once  and  causing 
ruptures  along  irregular  lines  not  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  original  network  Following  this,  a  volcanic 
period,  very  long  and  very  general,  led  to  alternating 
periods  of  swelling  and  shrinking  in  one  section  or  sev- 
eral adjoining  sections,  and  brought  about  the  division 
of    the    crust    along  circles  of   small  radius.      Finally, 


vast  sunken  regions  were  invaded  by  Hows  of  liquid  matter. 
The  partial  survival  ot  the  Old  furrows  across  the  'seas'  and 
the  craters  enables  us  to  assign  to  the  latter  a  greater  or  less  rela 
live  antiquity  and  gives  in  a  large  measure  the  key  to  their  form 
and  ulterior  evolution. 

"We  shall  add  nothing  to  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Puiseux,  which 
shows  to  what  point  the  difficult  study  of  lunar  history  tends  to  be 
completed,  little  by  little.     It  will  perhaps  enable  us,  in  the  future, 

to  attack,  by  the  use  of  analogies,  the  still  more  difficult  problem 
o!  the  complete  history  of  the  solar  system. "  Translation  made 
for  Tin:    l.i  i  1.1;  VRV    1  >IGES  i . 


COMPULSORY  WIRELESS  FOR  SHIPS 

'"PHAT  steamships  should  be  permitted  to  blunder  about  in  the 
*~  fog  without  know  ledge  of  each  other's  whereabouts,  occa- 
sionally butting  into  one  another  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  passengers,  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  tragic, 
seeing  that  means  now  exist  of  bringing  everything  afloat  within  a 
radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  into  immediate  and  continuous  com- 
munication. Had  both  vessels,  in  several  recent  noteworthy  colli- 
sions, been  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  those  collisions 
would  not  have  occurred.  It  would  seem  that  the  installation  of 
such  apparatus  should  be  required  of  all  vessels,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  carrying  of  lights  is  now  compulsory.  The  marine 
press  is  quite  as  certain  of  this  as  are  the  journals  of  the  dry  land, 
and  apparently  nothing  remains  but  to  settle  upon  details  and  pass 
the  necessary  legislation.  The  bill  mentioned  below  failed  of  en- 
actment.    Says  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  February  25) : 

"The  result  of  the  prominent  part  played  by  wireless  telegraphy 
in  the  Republic-Florida  collision  has  already  begun  to  take  signifi- 
cant form,  as  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  26  by  James  F.  Burke,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  that 
all  vessels  carrying  50  or  more  passengers  and  going  on  journeys 
of  5C0  miles  or  more,  must  be  fitted  with  wireless  apparatus,  clear- 
ance to  be  refused  to  such  vessels  as  fail  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  bill  provides  that  foreign  vessels  not  equipped  with  wireless 
shall  be  refused  admission  to  American  ports. 

"  Steamship  men  in  general  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  as 
they  have  long  recognized  the  great  value  of  the  service  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  traveling  public.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  now  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  some  agreement 
whereby  the  three  wireless  services,  viz..  government,  Marconi, 
and  United  Wireless,  can  be  made  to  work  in  unison,  instead  of, 
as  is  now  the  case,  refusing  to  accept  each  other's  messages  except 
in  cases  of  distrest  vessels.  The  Atlantic  liners  use  the  Marconi 
system,  the  steamship  companies  providing  board  and  lodging  to 
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Interior  of  the  wireless-telephone  station  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
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the  operators  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  system  for  company 
business,  and  the  Marconi  company  is  left  to  make  what  profit  it 
ran  out  of  private  messages.  In  t he  winter,  when  few  tirst-cahin 
passengers  are  crossing,  it  is  plain  that  the  company  will  do  a 
small  business.  The  Marconi  company  now  wants  the  steamship 
companies  to  pay  it  Si.ooo  a  year  in  addition,  for  each  installation 
aboard  ship,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  steamship  lines  will  offer 
small  objection  to  this  if  the  system  can  be  made  universal.  <  Cer- 
tainly the  wreck  of  the  Republic  has  brought  the  necessity  of  wirc- 
[uipment  on  passenger  ships  acutely  to  mind.  Had  it  not 
for  the  wireless  the  loss  of  life  might  have  been   appalling." 


A  DRY   NIAGARA 

'  I  "HE  drying  up  of  the  American  Fall  at  Niagara,  caused  by 

*■        unusual  winter  conditions  of  wind  and  ice,  has  occasionally 

recorded,  and  doubtless  it  has  occurred  alsoattimes  of  which 

we  now  have  no  information;  but  probably  the  dry  Niagara  was 

never  photographed  before  this  year.  The  comparison  of  the  dry 
with  the  "wet  "  fall  is  striking,  and  the  former  shows  us  what  we 
the  normal  thing  if  the  power  companies  keep  on 
abstracting  water  from  the  upper  river.  Says  Orrin  E.  Dunlap, 
writing  in  The  Scientifit  American  (New  York,  March  6) : 

"On  February  14,  15,  and  16,  1909,  an  east  wind  blew  up  Lake 

the  water   far  backup   the   lake,  greatly  reducing 

the  amount  which  it  was  possible  for  the   lake   to  discharge  into 

the  Niagara    River  channel.     This  condition  lasted   for  a  longer 

i  tii. in   ever  before   known:   and   the   failure  of    Lake  Erie  to 

discharge   its   accustomed    flow    into   the   river  channel,    combined 

with  great  fields  oi  ice  previously  carried  down  toward  the  Falls 

and  hit  to  settle   on  bars  and  rocks,  resulted    in  Niagara's  experi- 

it  will  long  be  recalled  as  a  truly   remarkable  spectacle. 

'  ioal   Is], uid  on  the  Xnv-'l  mk  side  of  the  ri\er  shut 

pply  Oi  the  Amei  i>  .in  channel  between  ( io.it  Island 

and  :  ork  mainland.       This  rendered  the  channel,  usually 

btful  battling  and  tossing  of  chaotii    waters, 
little  <>r  no  water  passed  through  the  channel, 
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of  the  lake  flow,  so  that  all  the  way  Irom  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  the  people  stood  amazed  at  the  strange  scene  developed 
by  robbing  the  river  of  a  portion  of  its  flow. 

"  In  1S4.S,  on  March  29  of  that  year,  it  is  recorded  that  a  some- 
what similar  condition  existed  at  Niagara,  but  words  afford  the 
only  compai  ison,  for  no  pictures  were  handed  down  from  that  time. 
On  March  22,  1903,  crowds  hurried  to  the  river  to  see  the  American 
channel  dry,  while  the  American  Fall  was  in  very  similar  condi- 
tion to  what  it  was  during  the  few  days  in  February  this  year. 

" For  practically  half  a  week  the  unusual  conditions  prevailed, 
and  during  that  time  Niagara  was  only  half  herself.  A  change  in 
the  wind  drove  the  water  back  down  Lake  Erie,  and  the  overflow 
to  the  river  was  increased.  This  overflow  grew  in  quantity,  but 
the  restoration  was  not  immediate,  for  days  went  by  before  the 
American  Fall  was  anything  like  its  former  self. 

"The  power  companies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  hampered 
by  the  dry  spell." 

NOISELESS   MOTOR-CARS 

"llrH  FT  1 1  ER  it  be  due  to  fear  of  the  Antinoise  Society  or  only 
*  *  to  general  progress  in  mechanical  excellence,  a  noisy  auto- 
mobile is  now  looked  upon  as  decidedly  out  of  date.  A  coughing, 
rattling,  jarring  motor  in  the  streets  now  provokes  either  execration 
or  merriment,  where  it  once  passed  unnoticed.  An  editorial  writer 
in  The  Automobile  (New  York.  February  18)  says  of  this  : 

"Automobiles  were  Once  quite  up  to  the  scratch  from  the  point 
of    view  of  noise:  all  the  kinds  of  noises    possible  in  machines 
emanated  from  the  bowels  of  some  of  the  earlier  types  of  cars.      As 
it  is  at   the   present    time,  cars  must  perform   noiselessly  to   I 
garded  as  up  to  a  fitting  standard.      In  this  connection  it  be.  •  ■ 

ary  to  define  what  will  be  regarded  as  noise  relative  to  sounds 

which  do  i.ot  class  as  discordant.  That  motors  will  emit  a  little 
sound  is  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  sound  can  be  so  agreeable  as 
not  to  be  noticeable  is  well  known.  Such  sounds  aie  not  noise 
from  the  point  ol  view  taken,  anil  while  absolutely  silent  perform 
ance  would  be  most  agreeable,  the  factremains  that  such  perform- 
ance is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  is  assured  that  noise  is  wholly  uncalled  lor. 
and  many  an-  the  automobiles  to  be  seen  at  every  hand  in  which 
harmony  is  so  entwined  as  to  resolve  all  sounds  into  the  class  called 
agreeable.      That  modern  transmission  construction  has  a  lot  to  do 

with  this  noiseless  performance  is  assured,  and  the  reasons  lie  id 
better  material,  more  accuratelj  proportioned  parts,  thicker  walls, 
and  micrometei  ins  ;  taking  into  account  limits  oi  tolerance,  which 

automatically  compensate  lor  all  the  variations   that  lollow  in  the 

teps  ol  necessity    since  it  is  true  that  no  workman  can  be 

tl  .1  to  arrive  at  the   point — on    the  road  called   excellence,  so 
verj   far  thai  a  one-inch  plug  will  go  into  a  one-inch  hole. 

trg  .ne  now  so  well  made  that  they  will  run  on  the  pitch-line, 
despite  the  tact    that   they  have   to   be   heat-treated   alter  they  are 
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WHEN    NIAGARA    "RAN    DRY." 


machined  ;  the  teeth  are  so  nicely  fashioned  that  they  'mesh  '  to  a 
nicety,  and  the  surfaces  roll  on  each  other  almost  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  shock,  jar,  or  rubbing.  Bearings  now  do  justice  to  the 
fine  work  which  prevails  throughout  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  the 
spindles  are  short,  of  great  rigidity,  and  of  such  tine  material  that 
'flexure  '  is  reduced  to  the  point  below  which  its  presence  makes 
for  noise.  The  end  is  that  transmissions  are  efficient,  and  they 
will  last  for  a  long  time  ;  life  and  efficiency  are  as  companions." 


HAS  THE   "BUBBLE  OF  HEREDITY" 
BEEN  PRICKED? 

R.  G.  BERNARD  SHAW  says  it  has.     What  he  apparently 

means,  as  interpreted  by  a  book-reviewer  in  Nature  (Lon- 
don. February  i8),  is  that  moral  character,  so  far  as  acquired  dur- 
ing one's  lifetime,  can  not  be  transmitted  to  one's  descendants, 
and  that  this  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  scientific  men.  The  re- 
viewer, who  is  wri- 
ting about  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Ed- 
ucation and  the 
Heredity  Specter," 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hay- 
ward  (London, 
1908),  thinks  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  right, 
and  that  we  can  go 
ahead  with  our  ed- 
ucational schemes 
without  bothering 
about  the  training 
of  our  pupils' 
fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. A  man's 
education,  on  this 
theory,  need  not 
begin  "a  hundred 
years  before  he  is 
born,"  and  Dr.  Holmes  was  wrong.  This  question  is  part  of  the 
much-mooted  subject  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
regarding  which  biologists  are  still  divided.  They  are  not  even 
agreed  upon  the  definition  of  its  terms.  If  the  morals  that  one 
gets  at  school,  if  he  get  any  there  at  all,  are  "acquired,"  and  if 
"acquired  characters"  are  not  inheritable,  and  if  Mr.  Shaw's 
commentator  interprets  him  aright,  jdoubtless  he  is  correct;  but 
here  be  divers  "if s."  The  reviewer,  however,  appears  sure  that 
the  theory  of  educational  heredity  has  gone,  and  he  does  not 
lament  it.     He  says  : 

"Nor  need  we  grieve  that  it  has  gone.     For.  if  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  a  belief  in  it  was  an  incentive  to  virtue,  it  is  equally 


BARE   RIVER-BED    ABOVE    THE    FALLS. 


certain  that  such  a  belief  was  an  excuse  for  vice,  as  was  clearly  seen 
by  a  little  girl  who,  when  told  by  her  nurse  that  if  she  was  naughty 
her  grandchildren  would  be  naughty  too,  pointed  out  that,  if  that 
was  true,  the  reason  that  she  was  naughty  was  that  her  grand- 
mother had  been. 

"The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
pricking  of  the  bubble  on  education  is  that  'the  vilest  abortionist 
is  he  who  attempts  to  mold  a  child's  character.'  That  reached  by 
Mr.  Hay  ward  is  the  diametric  opposite  of  this.  He  is  a  Herbartian. 
Herbart  asked:  'Does  a  human  being  bring  with  him  into  the 
world  his  future  shape,  or  does  he  not  ?  In  respect  to  his  body 
he  doubtless  does  ;  but  that  is  not  our  question.  We  speak  of 
the  mind,  the  character,  the  entire  disposition.'  And  Herbert's 
and  Mr.  Hayward's  answer  is  that  he  does  not:  and  that,  that 
being  so,  it  is  not  merely  legitimate,  but  desirable,  to  attempt 
to  mold  a  child's  character.  But  before  we  proceed  further 
we  must  make  sure  that  we  keep  two  questions,  which  are 
probably  puzzling  our  minds  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  distinct. 
One  is  a  question  for  the  biologist,  the  other  for  the  education- 
ist. The  one  is, 
'Canachild'schar- 
acter  be  molded  ?  ' 
the  other,  'Is  it  de- 
sirable to  do  it  de- 
liberately ?  '  With 
regard  to  the  for- 
mer question,  the 
answer  given  by 
Dr.  Archdall  Reid, 
who  has  devoted 
much  thought  tO' 
this  point,  is  'Yes.  * 
According  to  Dr. 
Reid,  all  the  attri- 
butes which  distin- 
guish a  civilized 
man  from  a  barba- 
rian (the  two  terms 
are  relative,  of 
course)  have  been 
acquired  by  the 
former  during  his 
lifetime.  If  this  is 
true,  an  English  boy  brought  up  from  birth  in  a  Zulu  kraal  will, 
when  a  man,  have  the  morals  and  ideals  of  a  Zulu.  He  will  differ 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kraal  only  in  having  a  paler  skin 
and  the  other  physical  characters  which  distinguish  the  two  races. 
Such  experiments  may  have  been  made,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  they  have  been  accurately  recorded.  The  presence  of  any 
one  capable  of  doing  so  would  spoil  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment. But  even  if  this  view  of  the  nature  of  our  morality  is  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  mold  a 
child's  character.  It  rather  shows  that  we  can  not  help  molding 
it  by  everything  that  we  do.  and  that  any  little  deliberate  attempts 
that  we  make  will  count  for  so  little  in  comparison  with  what  we 
have  already  done,  and  will  go  on  doing,  that  they  will  not  make 
much  difference." 
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REORGANIZING   RURAL  CHURCHES 

PIDENT     ELIOT    recentl)    urged    upon    "well-trained 
mental  :4111s  and  who  also 
have  s  either  by  inheritance  cr  marriage," 

ry  ministers.     This  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mem  Roosevelt's  Commission  appointed 

1  American  farms.    This 

"  the  special  deficiencies  in  country 

I  "  the  general  corrective  forces  that 

should  be  set  in  motion."     The  condition  ol   the  country  church 

came  in  for  scrutiny  and.  in  line  with  statements  made 

in  another  article  in  this  department,  a  tremendous  drawback  was 

:  in  denominational  rivalry.  Hence  there  follows  a  recom- 
mendation "to  make  the  country  church  exist  for  the  whole  com- 
munity rather  than  for  some  peculiar  fraction  of  the  population." 
The  report  of  the  Commission  (Senate  document  No.  705) 
ally  declares  that  "we  must  have  a  complete  conception  of 
the  country  pastorate."      Furthermore: 

"The  country  pastor  must  he  a  community  leader.  He  must 
know  the  rural  problems.  He  must  have  sympathy  with  rural 
ideals  and  aspirations.  He  must  love  the  country.  He  must  know 
country  life,  the  difficulties  that  the  farmer  has  to  face  in  his  busi- 
some  of  the  great  scientific  revelations  made  in  behalf  of 
agriculture,  the  great  industrial  forces  at  work  for  the  making  or 
the  unmaking  of  the  farmer,  the  fundamental  social  problems  of 
the  life  of  the  open  country. 

" Consequently  the  rural  pastor  must  have  special  training  for 

his  work.      Ministerial  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  should 

unite  with  agricultural  colleges  in  this  preparation  of  the  country 
clergyman.     There  should  be  better  support  for  the  clergyman. 
In  many  country  districts  it  is  pitiably  small.     There  is  little  in- 
centive for  a  man  to  stay  in  a  country  parish,  and  yet  this  residence 
is  just  what  must  come  about.     Perhaps  it  will  require  an  appeal 
to  the  heroic  young  men,  but  we  must  have  more  men  going  into 
ountry  pastorates,  not  as  a  means  of  getting  a  foothold,  but 
as  a  permanent  work.     The  clergyman  has  an  excellent  chance  for 
rship  in  the  country.      In  some  sections  he  is  still  the  domi- 
2  personality.     He  is  the  key  to  the  country -church  problem." 

field  which   the  country  church  offers  and   the  crying    need 

the  rural  community  presents  for  broadening  efforts  in  its  behalf 

•    1 ih  thus  : 

ommission  has  no  desire  to  give  advice  to  the  institutions 

nor  to   attempt   to  dictate  their  policies.      Yet  any  con- 

ition  of  the  problem  of  rural   life  that  leaves  out  of  account 

on  and  the  possibilities  of  the  church,  and  of  related  in- 

would  be  grossly  inadequate.    This  is  not  only  because 

in  the  last  anal-  miry  lite  problem    is   a  moral   problem, 

velopment  of  the  individual  the  great  motives 

IOUS  and  spiritual,  but  hecause  from  the  pure 

•  ol  view  the  church  is  fundamentally  a  necessary 

try   life.     In  a  peculiai  way  the  church  is  inti- 

ultural  industry.     The  work  and  the  life 

ly  hound  1  ind  the  institutions  of   the 

and  on  one  another  more  intimately  than 

1    1.1I  church  a  position  oi 

I    oppoi  luuity.      The   time 

d  w  hen  the  1  hun  hi.  rgei   leadership,  both 

ocial  reoi  ganiza- 

immunity  just  al 

Rural  people 

ile  depelopment 

n  the  part  oi  the 

in  all  oi  those  thiimsth.it 

i  p<  rmanent  en- 

ij  which  they  will  become 

ounti  v  in. in 

.I  applet  i 

Mi  >re  re  oi   the  indh  idual 


must  be  kept  thoroughly  alive.     His  personal  ideals  of  coi 
and  ambition  must  be  cultivated. 

"tit  course  the  church  has  an  indispensable  function  as  .1 
servator  oi  morals.     But  from  the  social  point  of  view  it  is  to  hold 
aloft  the  torch  oi    persona]  and  community  idealism.      It  must  he 
a  leader  in  the  attempt  t<>  idealize  country  life." 

('hie  i^o  Interior  (March  11)  which  reprints  that  part  of  the 
commission's  report  that  deals  with  the  problem  ol  the  country 
church,  makes  this  editorial  comment  : 

"Nobody  will  dispute  the  Commission's  observations.     Its  facts 
are  obvious  ;  its  emphasis  reasonable.      Its  treatment  of  the  matter 
seems  startling  simply  hecause  everybody  else  has  so  long  p 
the  subject  by     which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  startling— that  condi- 
tions so  near  at  hand  and  vital  could  be  SO  ignored. 

"  But  here  at  last  is  certainly  enough  hard  sense  and  challenging 
fact  to  turn  organized  American  Christianity  clear  round  from  its 
indifference  to  earnest  interest  in  the  farm  and  the  old  church  near 
by  the  farm  if  only  the  denominational  leaders  are  alive  enough 
to  take  square  hold  of  the  problem  that  looms  up  here  so  big  and 
insistent. 

"  //  makes  <>  tremendous  question  for  the  hour — none  big 
J  his  American  Christianity  the  life  and  the  nerve  to  do  for  the 
conn  try  districts  -shut  this  commission  calls  on  it  to  dot  " 


TOO  LITTLE  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

EVEN  "at  the  risk  of  seeming  savage,"  The  Presbyterian  Stan- 
dard 1  Charlotte,  N.  C.)  declares  it  must  "rejoice  at  the 
restoration  of  the  guillotine"  in  France.  It  frankly  avows  its  be- 
lief in  capital  punishment,  and  thinks  that  "our  country  is  suffer- 
ing badly  lor  hangings."  The  case  of  France  is  cited  as  an  object- 
lesson,  or  at  least  a  parallel  example  of  the  need  for  drastic  capital 
punishment.  After  the  Communists  burnt  the  guillotine  in  1871, 
says  this  journal,  "  France  grew  strangely  soft  and  merciful  and 
concluded  that  capital  punishment  was  a  relic  of  barbarism." 
While  this  conviction  has  prevailed  crime  has  greatly  increased. 
In  eight  years  murders  have  increased  60  per  cent.,  and  "to  make 
the  showing  worse  it  is  found  that  the  increase  is  largely  with 
juvenile  criminals,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  oi 
There  is  perhaps  something  more  than  Old-Testament  austerity  in 
what  this  journal  says  regarding  our  own  case  : 

"Apart  from  the  gospel,  nothing  would  work  more  for  the  sal- 
vation oi  the  country  than  a  goodly  number  of  well-conducted, 
well-considered,  and  well-timed  hangings.      Be   it  understood   that 

we  want  no  hangings  by  mobs,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  brutal 
ruffians;  nor  are  we  particularly  concerned  about  the  hanging  of 
pool,  ignorant  negroes  who  have  neither  friends  nor  money  to  in- 
terpose in  their  behalf.      The  kind  of   hanging  that  would  do 

is  where  a  capital  offense  is  clearly  proven  against  a  man  of  some 

Standing,  who  has  money,  and  who  has  employed  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous lawyers  to  exeicise  their  talents  to  the  utmost  to  defeat 
the  ends  ol    justice.      There   are   plenty   of   opportunities    lor   such 

hangings,  opportunities  that  are  going  to  waste.     ( >ppoi  (unities  ol 

this  kind  are  afforded  by   men  who  have   killed   their  wives,  killed 

them  with  circumstances  oi  aggravated  cruelty;  and  by  men  who 

tote  a  pistol    around    to   defend   their   honor,  and   who  have   killed 

men  to  avenge  a  petty  insult. 

"We  believe    in  capital    punishment    because   we   believe    in   the 

Bible.     That  old  book  sp<  aks  out  in  no  uncertain  sound  :  'Whoso 

killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  slain  at  the  mouth  of 
witnesses.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  ransom  lor  the  life  of  a 
murderei   that  is  guilty  of  death:  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 

death.'       I  hat  is  plain  enough,  but  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 

God  proposes  to  have  a  reckoning  with  those  who  trifle  with  that 
requirement.    'So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are ;  for 

blood  it  polluteth  the  land  :  and  no  expiation  can  be  made  tor  the 
land,  for  the   blood  that    is  shed    (herein,  but    by  the   blood  ol    him 

that  shed  it."  We  verily  believe  that  Cod  has  a  controversy  with 
our  land  because  it  is  polluted  by  the  blood  that  has  been  shed 

therein  for  which  no  expiation  has  been  made.      Let  us  have  some 
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hangings  that  will  mean  something,  that  will  make  the  man  who  is 

capable  of  taking  the  life  of  his  fellow,  think  seriously  about  how 
;t  would  feel  to  have  a  halter  around  his  neck  and  his  feel  dangling 
in  the  air  with  no  support  in  reach.  Such  seeming  cruelty  will  be 
a  great  mercy  toward  the  innocent." 


OPTIMISTIC  MINISTERS 

'  r  H  K  immense  amount  of  comment  on  the  subjeel  of  ministers' 
-1  salaries  appearing  in  the  religious  press  from  time  to  time 
has  led  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago)  to  seek  definite  statistics. 
Letters  were  sent  out  to  several  hundred  pastors  chosen  at  random 
from  every  State  and  Territory,  and  representing  eleven  leading 
denominations.  They  were  asked  :o  stale  their  number  of  years 
of  service,  the  money  invested  in  their  professional  training,  their 
present  salary,  the  promptness  with  which  it  was  paid,  and  finally, 
the  comparison  of  their  remuneration  with  that  of  other  professional 
men  in  the  community.  The  results  show,  says  The  Home  Herald, 
that  "the  ministry  as  a  whole  compares  favorably  with  other  pro- 
fessions in  the  extent  of  its  education  and  preparation  lor  the 
work."  The  great  majoriy  of  the  men  heard  from  are  college  and 
even  seminary  men;  only  a  few  entered  the  work  with  no  prepara- 
tion and  these  belong  to  the  older  generation.  The  average  salary 
for  the  whole  number  is  about  $825.  A  very  small  percentage  re- 
ceive S3. 500  or  over,  and  the  amounts  taper  off,  reaching  finally 
the  men  who  serve  for  S275  or  have  no  .stated  compensation.  The 
facts  are  given  somewhat  more  fully  in  the  following  : 

"Taking  the  whole  number  of  those  who  answered  we  rind  them 
arranged  in  this  older: 

-     •  30  and  over 2  per  cent. 

52.000   to   53,500 5  per  cent. 

51.50010  52.030  10  per  cent. 

51 .000  to  51.500 ...  1  per  cent. 

5500  to  51,000     3S  per  cent. 

527;  to  5500 \  per  cent. 

"Ten  per  cent,  are  either  retired  or  failed  to  answer  or  have  no 
remuneration.  The  lowest  sum  paid  to  any  of  our  correspondents 
proved  to  be  S275  and  the  only  cheering  feature  in  his  case  is  the 
fact  that  he  reports  it  promptly  paid.  Thirty-rive  per  cent,  of  the 
writers  are  furnished  parsonages  and  the  average  of  all  the  amounts 
reported,  without  reference  to  the  parsonages,  is  approximately 
£825. 

"We  do  not  advance  any  claims  for  the  infallibility  of  these  sta- 
tistics in  theirgeneral  application.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  more  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  than  would  at  first  ap- 
pear. They  have  come  from  clergymen  of  every  State,  members 
of  eleven  prominent  denominations.  Omitting  the  colored  churches 
of  the  country  and  those  white  churches  located  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  South,  where  salaries  of  less  than  S500  are  very  com- 
mon, it  is  our  opinion  that  these  statistics  represent  about  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  large  and  small  salaries  are  divided  among 
the  whole  body  of  clergymen. 

"Of  the  whole  number  reporting,  all  but  12  per  cent,  state  that 
their  salary  is  promptly  paid.  All  of  these  stand  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  indicating  that  they  serve  in  hard  places, 
where  the  parishioners  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  maintain  their 
own  families  in  average  comfort.  One  man  who  received  $300 
reports  it  badly  in  arrears,  while  one  of  the  $700  group  says  that 
his  is  nearly  Sioo behind.  'I  receive  all  my  salary  during  the  year,' 
\vrite.->  one,  'sometimes  the  church  is  a  month  or  two  months  in 
arrears,  but  I  have  never  failed  to  receive  the  whole  amount  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.'  'I  am  usually  about  two  months  behind,' 
another  reports,  while  a  third  says  his  'i>  always  from  a  month  to 
two  months  overdue.'  and  there  are  a  number  who  write  in  similar 
vein.  If  we  may  venture  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  this 
it  would  be  that  about  12  per  cent,  of  churches  allow  their  pastors' 
salaries  to  fall  behind.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  hardship  need- 
lessly inflicted  upon  the  clergy.  No  church  can  be  censured  be- 
cause of  the  M'ze  of  the  salary  if  it  is  paying  all  it  can.  but  every 
consideration  of  honor  should  influence  it  to  see  that  the  salary  is 
paid  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  every  month." 

There  was  another  question  whose  response  is  recommended  as 


an  offset  to  frequent  "confessions"  of  ministers  appearing  in  the 
magazine  field.  The  ministers  addrest  by  The  Home  Herald  "lay 
an  overwhelming  majority  answer  that,  in  spite  ol  the  privations 
and  hardships  which  the  life  of  the  ministry  entails,  they  would 
stil!  choose  it  again  and  no  other."  The  form  of  the  question  put 
to  them  was  this  :  "  With  the  knowledge  thai  you  now  have,  would 
you  enter  the  ministry  if  you  had  it  to  do  again.'  Would  the 
salary  conditions  have  any  influence  on  your  decision  .'  "  We 
read  : 

"To  put  the  responses  into  figures,  87  percent,  of  the  whole 
number  replied  unhesitatingly  that  the  ministry  would  still  be  their 
choice  and  the  salary  conditions  would  not  influence  their  decision. 
Five  per  cent,  were  in  doubt,  and  S  per  cent,  answered  definitely 
that  they  would  not.  It  would  he  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
answers  of  this  <S  per  cent,  would  make  the  most  interesting  read- 
ing, but  it  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  them  simply  returned  our  let- 
ter with  the  top  torn  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  their  identity,  and 
with  a  bold,  black  'No'  after  the  first  part  of  the  question,  and  an 
equally  emphatic 'Yes  '  after  the  last.  Evidently  the  experience 
of  these  men  has  not  been  such  that  they  care  to  discuss  it.  'I 
think  many  times  1  would  not  enter  the  ministry  again.'  writes  one 
of  the  lew  who  add  any  remark.  'The  salary  conditions  would  be 
one  of  the  large  considerations.  1  have  been  preaching  for  lifteen 
years  and  only  in  the  last  lour  have  received  as  much  as  $1,200.' 
This,  in  substance,  is  the  statement  of  most  of  those  who  made 
any  statement  at  all,  tho  here  and  there  one  gives  the  formula  a 
rather  novel  turn.  For  instance, 'I  would  not  enter  the  ministry 
again  and  simply  on  account  of  the  salary,  for  the  demands  of  the 
ministry  are  so  rich  and  varied,  yes,  and  exciting,  but  the  lack  of 
a  little  money  time  after  time  clips  the  wings  ol  present  and  possi- 
ble inspiration.' 

"With  those  who  are  undecided  on  the  question,  but  lean  rather 
to  the  negative  side,  the  salary  consideration  is  the  largest  factor. 
One  writes,  'I  would  not  enter  the  ministry  again  if  I  could  keep 
out  of  it.  The  salary  would  not  keep  me  out,  but  I  think  1  wotdd 
choose  some  Christian  work  where  I  would  be  more  independent 
and  not  under  the  humiliation  of  the  financial  limitations  to  which 
I  have  been  subjected  in  the  fifteen  years  of  my  ministry.'  The 
writer  of  this  stands  comparatively  well  up  in  the  financial  scale, 
receiving  $2,000  and  parsonage.  .  .  .  '  It  is  a  hard  question,' writes 
another  in  rather  pathetic  tone.  'No  experiences  I  have  yet  had, 
so  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  would,  had  I  anticipated  them,  have 
kept  me  from  the  ministry.  But  I  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the 
chapter  yet.  I  do  not  resent  poverty  ;  I  expected  to  be  poor.  .  .  . 
But  the  meager  salary  presses  harder  every  year,  especially  on  the 
wife.  I  do  not  object  to  being  poor  with  my  people,  but  I  have 
been  in  one  field  where  I  was  kept  poor  among  people  well-to-do. 
The  church  simply  played  mean  and  small  with  me.  I  left  as  soon 
as  I  could  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  their  doing  better.  .  .  . 
I  have  the  best  education  which  money  can  buy,  and  have  always 
been  counted  a  good  pastor.  Yet  twice  I  have  been  shoved  out 
with  no  opening,  each  time  falsely  accused,  and  each  time  I  had 
to  wait  three  months  with  nothing  to  live  on  before  I  found  another 
field.  Beginning  my  pastoral  work  square  with  the  world,  I  am 
now  $1,000  in  debt,  nor  can  I  pay  it  off.  .  .  .  Salaries  are  unques- 
tionably pitifully  small,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  influences  the 
choice  men  make  of  the  ministry,  except  to  keep  the  sordid  ones 
out.     The  meanness  of  the  churches  does  vastly  more  damage.' " 


WHERE  DARWIN  IS  TABOOED- Russia  seems  to  be  aland 
where  religious  objections  to  the  Darwinian  theory  still  obtain. 
The  Jewish  Criterion  (Pittsburg)  declares  that  it  has  received 
"confirmation  of  a  rumor  which  reached  this  country  some  few 
weeks  ago  from  the  jungles  of  Russia,  to  the  effect  that  the  police 
(religious)  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  (religious)  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  (religious)  refused  to  permit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kief  to  take  note  of  the  centennial  of  Charles  Darwin 
on  the  ground  of  'religious  objection  to  the   Darwinian  theory.'" 

This  journal  indulges  in  the  following  comment: 

"Really,  one  marvels  at  the  religious  atmosphere  prevalent  in 
that  land  of  perpetual  night.  On  every  side  there  is  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  religiosity.    Even  the  kind-hearted,  gentle  Cossacks, 
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ire  .ill  under  the  influence  "i  this  re- 

sei \  ants  of  the 

Chun  to  carry  out 

:  them  the  protection  <>i  the  -  \<  w  D 

si  the  Jews  is  planned 

in  tlit*  inl  ■  the  Holy 

irch,  all  thi  ks  and  policemen  in  Russia  are 

of  their  faith.     So  what  more 

al  then  thai  t  -  should  have  been  prevented  the 

such  an  intellectual  eman- 

i  es  Darwin.     It  it  had  been  the  birthday  of  some 

t  who  had  mthority  in  punishing  and  torturing 

ruts  in  tlu-  name  ol  his  memory  would  have  been 

wasn't  a   sniveling  hypocrite  or  a 

cruel  .mil  unreason i i  n  a  grand  duke  or  .1  leader  ol  tin- 

Church  party,  I  no  consideration  in  Russia." 


DIVINE  PURPOSE   IN  MINISTERIAL 
SCARCITY 


\.MID  . 
mist 


A   BOYCOTT   AGAINST  WAR 

A  JEWISH  rabbi  .isks  ji  the  time  has  not  come  to  make  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  which  Christ  preached  and  which  he  per- 
question   carries  the    implication   that 
Christianity  <>t  to-day  is  not  the  real  thing-  at  least  the  rabbi,  H. 
s,  minister  ol  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congre- 

■  ..  New  York,  declares  that  it  is  not  "Jesusism."  In  his  view, 
we  shall  ne\  er  gel  back  t'>  the  ideals  of  Jesus  until  war  is  abolished 
by  the  mutual  consent  oi  nations.    These  statements  are  found  in 

ritten  to  the  New  York    Tribune  protesting  against  an 
al  statement  made  in  that  paper  that "  the  realization  of  uni- 
.m  impossibility,  unless  all  nations  become  in  sub- 
ingle  nation."      Apropos  of  the  virtual  admission  herein 
lined  the  ral>l>i  writt 

"Does  not  your  editorial    mean    that    religion,  and   especially 
Christianity,  since  the  great  modern  nations  are  Christians,  is  a 

failure  :  If  Christianity,  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the  religion 
ol  peai  e  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man.  is  not  able  to  bring  about 
that  tor  which  it  stands,  either  it  is  a  failure  or  else  it  is  inisinter- 

■  !.      If    it    is   misinterpreted,   why    ate   not    its   ministers   and 

lough  to  interpret  it  correctly  ? 
"The  rial   crux    is  this:   That   Christianity   of  to-day  is  not   the 

old,  original  Christianity.     It  is  not  Jesusism.  for  it  is  not  the  re- 
ligion which  Jesus  preached       How  an   effort   once  was  made  to 
h.uk  what  was  called  Christianity  nearer  to  the  teachings 

md  exam]  S,  with   the  result  known  in   human  history  as 

'nation,  you   and  your  leaders  know.      lint  is  it  not 

irry  it  back  yet  further  to  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  and  make 
Christianity  the  religion  which  he  personally  preached  and  which 

"Your  point  that  the  dil  I  nations  must  always  continue 

!..  in  my  humble  opinion.  At  this  very  moment  an 
ition  has  been  placed  in  ray  hands  for  the  International  Peace 
.al.   on   the   24th   ol    this    month.      The    patrons   include  the 

intry  and  the  ambassadors,  envoys,  and 

es  of   no    less   than   twelve  great    nations  of  today. 

li  ouraged,  or  shall  we  say  it  is  all  hope- 

■    an     belpli        ;   that    nations   never  Will    he   united,  and 

hristianity,  is  a  failt 

Uld    lor   the   pulpit,  the    um- 

hools,  the  i  Olleges  and  the  itistituti  s,  i,, 

ol    w.ii  :   that  a 

ubmil  t<.  arbitration,  no  mattei 
nhuman  '  a  boycott  maj  be,  is  pref- 

<nd    inhuih  '.  and 

•  >i    Mans   ;     means  i  i-.il I \ 

'It  Chi  t  principli 

I     the 

:.      Is 

I  hat  w in  n  ■ 
i 


MID  all  the  lament  over  the  scarcity  of  ministers  one  opti- 
cs in  the  present  condition  something; 
o!  a  divine  purpose.  T"  see  it  as  he  does  one  must  disregard  de- 
nominational interests,  he  tells  us.  and  consider  the  general  needs 

ol  the  field.  The  facts  properly  considered,  says  Dr.  W.II.  Kline- 
felter in  The  Religious   Telescope  (Dayton,  Ohio),  "would  sustain 

the  claim  that  there  are  in  our  country  at  the  present  time  a  suffi- 
cient number  Ol  efficient,  consecrated  ministers  to  supply  all  the 
present  needs."  Hegoeson  with  some  severe  comments  on  the 
wastefulness  that  proceeds  from  our  too  closely  cherished  denomi- 
national interests.     Thus ; 

"What  person  is  there  who  has  traveled  about  enough  to  get 
something  ol  a  fair  view  ol  the  situation  that  does  not  know  that 
in  all  this  great  country  ol  ours  nearly  every  small  city  and  most  of 
the  small  towns  are  keeping  up  services  in  from  two  to  three  times 
as  main  churches  as  the  place  really  needs  to  care  for  its  spiritual 
interests  ? 

"  \w\  why  do  such  conditions  obtain  ?  There  is  but  one  answer. 
Such  conditions  obtain  in  order  to  keep  up  denominational  inter- 
ests. And  in  ever)  large  city,  even  it  there  are  not  more  churches 
than  are  needed  to  care  lor  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  church  houses  ol  any  worthy  pretensions  whatever  will  be 
found  not  well  distributed  throughout  the  various  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city  as  they  ought  to  be  but.  on  the  contrary,  all  located 
neai  one  another  in  some  prominent  portion  of  the  city.  Time 
and  judgment  should  work  a  change  here. 

"Why  is  this  SO  ?  Denominational  pride  will  figure  largely  in 
the  answer  to  that  question.  Were  the  church-buildings  as  judi. 
ciously  located  as  our  public-school  buildings  are.  it  would  work 
ll  saving  in  many  ways  and  especially  in  the  number  of  min- 
isters needed. 

"  The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate,  howe\  er,  a  more  hope- 
ful outlook.  As  it  seems  now,  it  will  not  be  long  till  there  will  be 
a  merging  of  all  the  numerous  denominations  into  two  or  three 
large  groups,  and  that  the  management  of  these  groups,  by  some 
form  ol  close  federation,  will  control  the  affairs  of  all  the  churches 
so  that  they  will  not  overlap  one  another  in  their  work,  and  so  that 
church-buildings  will  be  located  with  reference  to  the  convenience 
of  the  people  and  not  with  reference  to  the  pride  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  tendency  is  clearly  in  this  direction,  whether  it  is  ol 
tin-  I  onl's  doing  or  only  of  man's  doing." 

The  plaint  that  young  men  are  deaf  to  the  divine  call  seems  to 
be  silenced,  the  writer  thinks.  b\    the    fact    that   no  lack  of  young 

men  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  to  a  secretaryship  or  other 

responsible  place  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work. 

The  foreign-mission  held  also,  he  thinks,  finds  plenty  of  volunteers. 

I  le   asks  ■ 

"Ale  we  to  conclude  that  God  is  partial  to  those  lines  of  his 
work,  in  ,ne  we  to  conclude  that  the  partiality,  if  such  it  is,  is  on 
man's  part,  in  that  those  hearing  the  Lord's  call  to  his  service 
arbitrarily  choose  their  own  field  and  in  the  main  prefer  the  Y.  M 
C.  A.  and  foreign-mission  work  ?  Or  must  we  look  outside  all 
suppositions  lor  the  reason  to  the  state  ot  affairs  under  con- 
sideration ?    The  writer  of  these  lines  thinks  that  the  evid< 

on  the  subject  cle.uly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scarcity  ol 
ministers,  whether  real  01  apparent,  is  the  hold's  doing  to  bring 
the  churches  together  that  they  may  be  better  abh:  to  do  the  work 
as  it  ought  to  i'c  done. 

"Whatever  purposes  may  have  been  served  in  the  past  by  the 
multiplicity   ol  denominations,  it  seems  that  .such  purposes  have 

a  holly  fulfilled,  and  that  the  highest  service  « ill  be  rem 
by  the  unification  of  the  forces.     Accepting  this  conclusion,  the 
smaller  denominations  would  be  acting  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
I  invitations  ol  the  larger  and  stronger  donomi- 

and  similar  polity   to  unite  with  them.      And 

ept  Such    imitations   the   sooner  will   practical 

be    made   possible   and  the   tnoie   sine   will    these  small 

millions    I.,-  o|     warding    off   the   Otherwise     inevitable    and 

d,  slow  death." 
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FEEBLE   ENGLISH   CARICATURE 

I  ^  NGLISH  caricature,  it  appears,  is  becoming  too  milk-and- 
■■— 4  watery  a  product  t"  please  some  of  tin-  vigorous-minded 
British  thinkers.  The)  are  looking  across  the  Channel  and  making 
comparisons,  unflattering  to  themselves,  between  the  art  as  prac- 
tised in  France  and  at  homo.  The  London  Times  observes  that 
"there  is  something  to  be  said  against  the  general  mildness  of 
modern  English  caricature  and  political  cartoons,  something  even 
from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  a  great  deal  from  the  artistic." 
This  paper  thinks  it  curious  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  France 
and  England  should  have  changed  places.  France  was  once  re- 
volted by  English  caricature  and  England  is  now  in  turn  revolted 
by  France;  hut  England  is  apparently  regretting  the  passing  of 
her  old-time  ferocity.  It  is  complained  that  she  has  been  forced 
by  the  taste  of  the  public  "to  put  on  kid  gloves  "  ;  that  she  is  "afraid 
to  call  ugly  things  by  ugly  names,  and  so  to  make  ugly  pictures  of 
them."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  London  limes,  and  almost 
coincidently  "  G.  K.  C." — who  can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Chesterton 
— makes  the  same  complaint  in  The  Nation  (London,  March  6) 
with  even  more  explicitness.      He  declares  : 

"The  difference  between  French  and  English  caricature  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  caricature  in  England  is  inferior.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  caricature  in  England  is  not  caricature.  As  pictorial 
art  some  of  it  is  very  good,  perhaps  better  than  the  French.  There 
are  several  artists  now  on  Punch  whose  treatment  of  atmospheres 
or  interiors,  spluttering  sunlight  or  tender  twilights,  are  really 
among  the  victories  of  pen  and  ink.  But  it  is  all  very  warm  sun- 
light and  twilight,  very  tender  indeed;  there  is  not  one  solitary 
flash  of  the  true  lightning  of  satire.  Indeed,  as  one  looks  at  these 
dim  indoor  pictures  in  Punch,  a  curious  cold  fear  grips  the  heart 
of  any  patriotic  man.  a  fear  that  perhaps  they  may  depict  only  too 
well,  in  that  cheerless  afternoon  closing  in  upon  cushioned  furni- 
ture and  courteous  tired  conversation,  our  dim  aristocratic  decline. 
England  is  a  slowly  darkening  drawing-room.  The  men  of  the 
drawing-room  are  still  athletic,  but  they  are  not  fighting;  the 
women,  whom  one  traces  dimly,  are  still  beautiful,  but  men  do  not 
take  any  risks  to  win  them.  That  drawing-room  which  I)u  Maurier 
filled  with  light  and  laughter,  with  freaks  and  prejudices,  super- 
ficial, indeed,  but  alive,  is  growing  grayer  and  grayer  hour  by 
hour;  and  only  a  few  figures  linger  sulkily  in  the  corners.  This 
will  not  do;  we  must  have  some  caricature,  coarse,  cruel,  shame- 
less— and  moral." 

Mr.  Chesterton,  as  well  as  the  editorial  writer  of  The  Times, 
wishes  his  caricature  to  attack  something  powerful  ;  in  which  case 
"almost  all  brutalities  of  method  are  excusable."  He  tells  you 
that  it's  bad  taste  to  call  a  harmless  old  apple-woman  fat ;  but  not 
so  to  call  George  IV.  fat,  "because  a  whole  false  picture  of  poli- 
tics and  life  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  he  is  dignified,  elegant, 
and  alert."  He  harks  back  with  his  peculiar  wistfulness  to  the 
period  of  Gillray  when  English  caricaturists  were  fond  of  roasting 
Napoleon.  Between  that  time  and  the  present  he  gives  us  this 
contrast : 

"Look  at  these  Gillray  pictures,  with  some  disgust,  perhaps,  at 
their  thirsty  and  pitiless  malignity  against  a  great  enemy.  Then 
open  the  current  number  of  Punch j  and  see  how  far  we  have  fallen 
from  that  comprehensible  cruelty,  that  high  and  human  revenge. 
One  of  the  cartoons  of  Punch  this  week  has  for  its  point  the  alleged 
fact  that  some  people  in  Ireland  receive  old-age  pensions  before 
the  parliamentary  date.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  ragged 
Irish  peasants,  drawn  so  as  to  bear  just  that  decent  resemblance 
to  apes  which  Punch  demands,  dancing  with  delight  because  all 
of  them,  old  and  young,  have  received  an  old-age  pension.  These 
are  the  things  our  cartoonists  attack  :  and  that  is  why  they  can  not 
produce  any  great  caricature.  They  are  attacking  the  shifts  and 
tricks  of  the  poor  :  because  they  dare  not  attack  those  of  the 
powerful.  The  French  Anticlericals  can  draw  real  caricatures  of 
swollen  cardinals  riding  on  donkeys  ;  because  the  Catholic  Church 
is  a  powerful  thing.     The  French  Nationalists  can  draw  real  car: 


Catures  of  fat  Jews  tipped  OUt  of  motor-cars;  because  Jewish  cos 
mopolitan  finance  is  a  powerful  thing.  One  can  be  really  angry 
with  such  things.  But  no  one  can  be  really  angry  because  some 
people,  admittedly  very  poor,  have  by  accident  or  ignorance  or 
small  pretenses,  obtained  a  little  comfort  before  they  die.  The 
thing  may  be  a  matter  for  official  rectification  or  official  rebuke; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  satire.      Considered  as  satire  the  thing  is 

a  cowardly  subterfuge;  compared  with  this  kind  of  thing  Gillray 

was  a  gentleman.  Punch  will  never  again  be  a  great  organ  of 
public  criticism  until  it  begins  again  to  hit  the  things  that  can  hit 
it  back,  of  which  it  can  take  an  ample  choice,  the  royal  family,  the 
Jewish  bankers,  the  party  system,  the  police,  the  middle-class 
conscience — or  even  the  Christian  religion.  It  can  select  which- 
ever it  likes  to  attack,  but  I  should  say  the  safest  is  the  last.     But 


"  OULD   IRELAND." 

This  cartoon  from  Punch  exhibits,  according  to  Chesterton,  the 
decadence  of  English  caricature.  The  cartoonists  "  are  attacking  the 
shifts  and  tricks  of  the  poor;  because  they  dare  not  attack  those  of 
the  powerful  " 

to  confine  oneself  to  attacking  occasional  anarchist  organ-grinders 
or  Irish  peasants  so  remote  that  the  artist  has  obviously  never  seen 
them — that  is  to  disappear  from  the  world  of  creative  caricature." 

The  second  principle  he  lays  down  as  essential  to  caricature  is 
that  it  should  appeal  to  a  plain  moral  standard  ;  and  satire,  he 
thinks,  "has  grown  weak  precisely  because  belief  hasgrown  weak." 
Further : 

"  Our  caricatures  have  grown  tame  in  proportion  as  our  specula- 
tions have  grown  wild.  And  this  is  evident  and  rational.  How- 
can  I  effectively  hold  up  to  ridicule  some  vice  which  a  cleverer  man 
may  be  holding  up  to  adoration?  How  can  I  caricature  some  dirty 
philosopher  who  is  always  ready  to  caricature  himself  ?  This  is 
the  second  great  reason  why  we  can  not  draw  such  caricatures  as 
we  drew  in  the  eighteenth  century  against  George  IV.  or  Napoleon. 
If  we  denounced  the  infidelities  of  George,  we  should  find  that  half 
the  'advanced  '  people  were  praising  infidelity.  If  we  reproached 
Napoleon  with  his  bloody  laurels,  we  should  find  that  bloody- 
laurels  were  quite  correct  wear  in  the  opinion  of  every  clerk  who 
had  read  Nietzsche.  Satire  involves  revolt;  but  revolt  involves 
a  fixt  ideal.  It  is  only  those  who  are  in  possession  who  can  afford 
to  be  skeptics.  And  they  generally  have  been  skeptics.  People 
talk,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  an  exception  ;  but  nearly  all 
Tory  leaders  have  been  like  Mr.  Balfour.  Behind  Balfour  one 
sees  the  sneering  Salisbury,  behind  him  the  sneering  Disraeli,  and 
so  by  almost  unbroken  succession  back  to  all  the  kings  that  have 
felt  themselves  free  from  God." 
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THE  PERSONAL  SIDE  OF  EMERSON 

t*MERf  -    -    ■ 

■  lie  "  ;  l»n-  -  very  human  fig 

in  pr  irticular  view  of  the  I  'en  by 

Mi .   i  ontributii 

Mi-ii,  j  ley  «ill  be  re- 

mem  ournal  for  many 

e  London  Times  in  New 
York.     His  long   journalistic 
■  > n *_i  1 1 1    him    in 
w  ith  most  dI  the  public 
-  ..i  two  hemispheres. 
Just    now    his    reminis<  i 

with  his  early  life  as  a 
student  in   Harvard,  and 
particular  view  of  Emer- 
son was  gained  when  he  spent 
.i  week-end  at  the  i  rrange  in 
Concord  as  the  Em- 

u's nephew .  1  he  two 
had  walked  from  Cam- 
je  and  arrived  at  Lniei- 
s  linine  in  the  middle  of 
ifternoon.  It  was  as  a 
solicitous   liost    that    he 

presented       himself       to       Mr. 

Smalley  who.  in  The  Tribune 

lor   March   i  \.  recounts  that  in 
■  iiL,r  them  "  the  tall,  twisted 
figure    bent    toward    us.    the 
grasp  o|    the  hand   was  a  wel- 
ace  had  in 
1  '  '  N  ■  it  the  sunshine  of  kindliness  : 

the   firm  lips  relaxing  into  a 

i  ho-  ' 

smile.      Delicacy    went   with 

his   strength;    and    with   the 

manliness  ot  the  man  w  ,i>  Mended  something  1  can  only  call  femi- 

it    w.is  exquisite.      Distinction  in    every   line   and 

.ip.ii  t  from  other  nun." 

He  began  questioning  them  about  the  law  school  and  their  way 

•  and  study,  and  declared  the  law  to  be  "a  noble  study."  and 

might  well  demand  a  great  part  of  a  man's  life  and 

mind.     But  "law  is  not  everything,"  he  added,  and  went  on  with 

ition  which  seems.  s.i\s  Mr.  Smalley,  almost  a  para- 

i  .ii  the  law  in  his  eulogy  of  Mr. 

s  make   a  demand   upon  all  tl 

j  man's  nature."    Then  Emer- 
•  med  always  to  be  seeking  the  final  word, 
.■.hole  of  his  thought  into  a  senteni  i 
R<  ad  Plato."     Fui  I 

eply  stirred  and  de- 
ted  through  the  room  as 

-  w  hkh  were  mi 

■  -  ol    his 

It    I   have  not  foil 

full,   I  hav  •  it  to 

i!\    w  nil  no 

k  ovei 

then  ti  as  ii 

his  thougl 
oi  the  pulpit     Som<  ■  iwn  a 

volume  and  pi  I 


will  learn  to  value  this  writer.      He  has  much  to  say,  and  lie  says 

it  in  almost  the  best  English  of   his  century.      He  is  a  Greek  horn 

out  ot    due  time  "     a  remark  he  has  somewhere  made  about  Winck- 

elmann.     It  was  Landor;  a  volume  of  the 'Imaginary  Conversa- 

I    read   a  dialog  there  and  then.      1    have  read  1dm  ever 

-     anybody  cares  what  1   have  read  or  not 

Hut  I  wish  to  give  you   Emerson's  opinion:  the  advice  he 

_;it  Lest  for  a  boy  studying  law  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 

"  For  lu-  would  not  talk  ol  what  he  thought  unsuited  to  us  two. 
or  to  me.  In  a  reminiscence  or  two  ot  his  tour  in  England  in  1846 
;-  he  mentioned  a  visit  to  Coleridge.  I  had  read  the  'Table 
Talk  *  and  the  'Biographia  Literal  ia.'  and  I  asked  Kmerson  to  tell 
me  what  he  and  Coleridge  had  discust.  "No.'  he  said,  "it  would 
not  interest  you.'  In  the  same  way  next  morning,  when  he  took 
me  to  \\  alden  through  the  woods,  he  began  upon  trees  and  squirrels 
and  other  Miesi  lore;  then  stopt  and  asked:  'But  dn  you  know- 
about  trees  ami  animals  ?  Do  they  interest  you  ?  '  I  had  to  con- 
vey did  not  :  upon  which  he  began  again  on  books  and  mat- 
1  literature:  and  upon  Thoreau.  Of  Thoreau  he  did  not 
seem  to  rate  to  saj  m  i  \  much  But  he  showed  me  the  lake,  and 
where  Thoreau  lived,  and  what  he  related  of  him.  tho  his  appreci- 
ation w.is  critical,  was  touched  with  the  kindness  habitual  to  him. 
1  had  read  the  'Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers' — or 
perhaps  read  it  later — and  'Walden,'  which  is  thinner,  and  I  had 
heard,  then  <>r  since,  that  some  ot  Thoreau's  admirers  accused 
Emerson  of  borrowing  from  him.  Hut  there  was  not  much  to  bor- 
row :  not,  for  Emerson,  anything.  The  friendship  between  the 
two  men  was  close  and  lasted  long,  but  if  there  were  any  question 
irrowing  or  lending  in  the  books  of  either,  the  debt  was  not 
on  Emerson's  side." 


A   WOMAN-SUFFRAGE   DRAMA 

^T  EW  YORK  has  not  borrowed  of  London  her  militant  si 
*  yettes.  but  it  has  imported  the  play  that  pleads  their  cause. 
Elizabeth  Robins'  drama,  " Votes  for  Women."  was  produced  at 
VVallack's  Theater  March  15,  and  a  large  audience,  predominantly 
women,  many  of  them  socially  prominent,  assembled  to  see  the 
play  presented  in  its  chief  role  by  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  who  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  woman's  movement.  The  critics  seem 
many  of  them  in  a  quandary  between  their  professional  consciences 
and  their  personal  predilections.  They  are  supposed  to  find 
theatrical  entertainments  good  or  bad  as  plays:  but  the  author  of 
this  one  has  cut  some  of  the  ground  from  under  them  by  calling 
her  piece  "  a  di  amatic  tract."  .\s  a  play  it  is  confessedly  w  c.ik  :  as 
a  propaganda  it  follows  the  rule  of  such  plays,  points  out  the  critic 
01  the  New  York  Times,  in  that  "no  one  gets  up  in  meeting  to  talk 
common  sense  on  tin-  other  side,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
5ome  one  else  come  back  with  a  better  argument  in 

support  of  the  original  proposition." 

When-  the  critics  show  themselves  manifestly  out  of  the  suffrage 
1  amp  they  growl  like  the  writer  in  lite  Tribune  who  says  that 
"there  has  been  lar  too  much  blather  ol  that  sort,  particularly  since 
Mr.   Ibsen's  silly  play  ol  \\   Doll's  lloi.se'  was  launched  upon  the 

in  a  kindly  way,  like 
Mi.   Acton    Davies  in    /  -  rn,  who  observes  thai   ii 

"  met  1  approached  the  pei  - 

couldn't   blame   the   | 1 

■  hem  knew  going  to  i  ■ 

■ill  ihat  "  the  sufTraj  1 
tifully  ;  tl"  I  was  always  genteel  and 

nly." 

I   .111 1    I  healer  in  London  in 

IU-  Barker  was  performing  his  remarkable  feats 
e  scene  01  the  s  meeting  in 

1  ommented  upon.     The  "  Record  ot 
ter,"  by  Desmond  MacCarthy,  published  in  Lon- 
don ii. 

"Most  "i   all,  however,  was  the  crowd  on  the  stage, 
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THE   TRAFALGAR-SQUARE   SCENE    IN   "VOTES    FOR   WOMEN." 

The  heroine  in  the  play  addresses  a  Trafalgar- Square  audience  which  overflows  with  the  usual  impromptu  comments — "earnest,  sarcastic,  approving, 
flippant,  intoxicated ."     It  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  mob  scenes  witnessed  in  a  theater  in  recent  years. 


Comprizing  every  type  of  a  Trafalgar-Square  audience,  and  over- 
flowing with  the  usual  impromptu  comments — earnest,  sarcastic. 
approving,  flippant,  intoxicated.  In  short,  this  stage-audience 
represented  the  chorus  in  a  Creek  play  more  nearly  than  anything 
in  English  drama  since  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  inas- 
much as  they  gave  vent  to  the  gnomic  and  critical  remarks  of  the 
ordinary  spectator." 

The  story  of  the  play  is  taken  from  "The  Convert."  a  novel  of 
Miss  Robins,  who.  besides  being  an  .American,  as  Miss  Shaw  told 
her  audience  in  a  curtain  speech,  is  an  actress,  and  is  successful 
both  on  the  stage  and  as  a  novelist.  Outlined  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  it  runs  thus  : 

"  Vida  LeveringKs  a  woman  who  has  risen  to  better  things  out 
of  the  dead  ashes  of  her  past.  In  her  youth  she  met  a  traitor,  who 
deceived  and  abandoned  her.  I>ut  upon  the  rise  of  the  cut  tain  she 
is  holding  a  position  of  respect  in  the  world  and  is  devoting  her 
energies  and  opportunities  to  the  service  of  her  unfortunate  sisters. 
In  a  great  country  house  she  meets  with  Beatrice  1 hi/i/ui rton  — the 
newly  affianced  bride  of  Geoffrey  Stonor,  a  rising  statesman— and 
excites  in  her  a  profound  impression  and  indignation  by  her  recital 
of  the  miseries  attending  the  fate  of  many  a  trusting  and  betrayed 
woman.  Presently  she  encounters  Stonor,  in  whom  she  recognizes 
the  destroyer  of  her  own  youth.  She  preserves  silence,  but  finally 
the  secret  is  revealed  to  Beatrice,  who.  now  a  devoted  disciple  of 
Vida,  breaks  off  her  own  engagement  and  insists  that  Geoffrey 
shall  make  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  by  marrying  his  vic- 
tim. He  is  willing  to  do  so.  but  Vida  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  bidding  him  seek  salvation  by  devoting  his  future  life  to  the 
promotion  of  the  rights  of  the  sex  which  he  has  wronged  in  her 
person." 

The  New  York  Times  critic  finds  these  difficulties  in  accepting 
the  gospel  that  Miss  Robins  tries  to  preach  : 

"The  worst  of  Miss  Robins"  play  from  the  propagandist  stand- 
point seems  to  be  that  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  appears  to 
lead,  it  alwavsends  in  the  argument  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
the  unforgivable  wrong  against  a  woman  is  in  duty  bound  to  help 
her  fight  her  battle  against  his  sex  in  general. 

"Somehow  or  other  that  does  not  give  promise  of  leading  very 
far  along  the  line  of  the  reform  after  which  a  great  many  men  and 
women  are  striving  earnestly. 

"For  one  thing.  Miss  Robins  holds  to  the  idea  that  in  London — 
and  the  same  thing  is  no  doubt  true  in  any  large  city— a  properly 
and  sympathetically  managed  shelter  for  homeless  women  would 
be  an  excellent  institution. 

"Those  who  are  least  inclined  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea 
of  women  voting  would  hesitate  to  put  themselves  in  opposition  to 


such  a  plan.  Moreover,  they  would  as  likely  adhere  to  the  notion 
that  women  might  be  the  persons  best  fitted  to  conduct  it.  When 
it  comes,  however,  to  the  notion  of  putting  them  on  juries — the 
special  plea  being  that  men  do  not  temper  justice  with  mercy  in 
cases  where  the  woman  was  'weak  and  stooped  to  folly  ' — does  not 
Miss  Rollins  overshoot  the  mark  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  isn't  a 
woman  of  that  type  rather  safer  in  the  hands  of  men  than  she 
would  be  facing  a  judgment  of  her  own  sex  ?  Human  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  against  Miss  Robins  on  this  point. 

"  It  may  be  argued  that  these  questions  do  not  properly  belong 
to  a  discussion  of  a  play,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Miss  Robins' 
'Yotes  lor  Women,' so  far  as  its  real  value  is  concerned,  must 
stand  or  fall  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  fulfil  its  purpose  as 
a  tract.      For  that  is  what  she  herself  has  called  it. 

"As  drama  it  is  lacking  in  consistency  of  development  and  ex- 
ecution, the  Trafalgar-Square  scene  being  really  dragged  in  for  a 
purpose,  and  having  no  actual  bearing  on  the  familiar  story  of  the 
appearance  in  a  man's  life  of  a  woman  who,  years  before,  had  been 
his  victim,  and  who  now  arrives  to  block  his  marriage  to  another 
woman.  At  least  this  part  of  Miss  Robins'  play  is  crude  melo- 
drama, and  the  work  is  that  of  a  novice  in  construction." 

The  climax  of  the  play  is  reached  when  Vida  Levering  addresses 
the  mob.     Of  this  scene  we  read  : 

"Miss  Mary  Shaw's  beautiful  performance  of  this  role  would  be 
worth  a  visit  to  Wallack's  were  the  play  totally  devoid  of  other 
interests.  She  is  an  actress  of  whom  far  too  little  is  seen  on  our 
stage,  and  whose  methods  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  enjoy  a  permanent  popularity  in  our 
midst. 

"  In  the  character  she  is  assuming  it  is  necessary  for  Miss  Shaw 
to  convey  a  sense  of  a  woman  shirking  at  an  unusual  task,  an  im- 
pulse to  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  in  which 
she  believes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  natural  reticence  in  the  face 
of  conditions  she  has  not  learned  to  meet.  The  crowd  jeers  and 
yells,  for  every  word  of  encouragement  there  is  a  catcall  of  disgust, 
and  yet,  slowly  but  surely,  the  speaker  is  able  to  win  attention. 
Ultimately  the  dissenting  voices  are  silenced,  and  she  proceeds 
without  interruption  to  the  end. 

"The  speech  is  beautifully  written,  and  it  contains  passages  of 
exquisite  tenderness,  made  exquisitely  tender,  too,  by  Miss  Shaw. 

"  Again,  in  the  last  act,  in  the  scene  in  which  she  is  able  to  win 
over  to  the  cause  the  man  who  years  before  had  wronged  her.  her 
earnestness  and  the  impressive  truthfulness  of  her  portrayal  cause 
one  to  forget  the  improbability  of  Miss  Rollins'  story  and  the 
weakness  of  its  structure  as  drama  or  as  argument.  For  it  has 
grave  weaknesses  in  both  respects,  and  for  an  American  audience 
the  general  interest  is  lessened  also  by  the  vagueness  of  political 
allusions." 
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THE  MUSICIAN  OF  THOSE  WHO  MOURN 

CAMII  LLAIQl  E,  the    foremost    musical   critic   of 

that  the  n  I  Mozart's  musii 

Beethoven,  "  Blessed  are 
ted  i">  rig  ess1  sake,  for  theirs  is  t he 

A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  thinks 
ght  have  added  that  "the  best  and  most  profound  pages  of 
u  seem  to  say, ' Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
thej  shall  be  comforted. '"    This  mourning  pianist  is  among  the 
group  whose  centenary  is  observed  this  yeai  :  tho  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  in  the  New  York  ruins,  that  "the  most  re- 
cent .ind  the  most  thorough  researches  have  established  his  birth- 
da)  .is  Kclnu.ii  .  and  not  as  March  t,  1809."    Thecertifi- 
of  liis  birth  and  baptism,  now  preserved  in  the  parish  church 
at  Brochow  in  Poland,  are  said  to  ti\  the  new  date  ;  but  the  critics 

seem  determined  to  celebrate  the  centenary  on   the  old  one.      No 
music  is   more   subjective   probably   than   this  composer's,  and   so 

the  tacts  of  his  life  have  to  be  rehearsed  before  any  account  of  Ids 
music  becomes  really  intelligible.     Thewriter  in  The  Daily  MaJh 

who  sii;ns  himself  "A  .Music-Lover.'-  gives  this  summary  : 

"He  was  a 'Wunderkind,'  and  when  only  a  tiny  boy  delighted 

one   with   Ids  playing.      A.  C.  (low's  well-known   picture   in 

the  National  Gallery  adequately  illustrates  tins  period  of  Chopin's 
life.     At  nine  he  gave  concerts.     At  twenty  he  traveled  to  Vienna 

and  played  in  those  aristocratic  salons  the  atmosphere  of  which 
suited  admirably  his  refined  genius.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  soon  lionized  as  no  musician  had  ever  been  lionized 
re  in  the  French  capital.  Liszt,  his  great  friend,  has  said: 
'His  manners  were  so  lull  of  distinction  that  one  could  not  help 
treating  him  as  a  prince.  .  .  .  Everything  was  "  harmonious "  in 
him.' 

"But  Chopin's  temperament  was  passionate,  exuberant,  and 
I  le  drank  life  as  one  drinks  wine,  and  his  health  rapidly 
gave  way.  Once,  indeed,  he  tried  to  escape  from  the  dangerous 
spell  Paris  had  cast  over  him.  He  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
met  Mendelssohn.  .Schumann,  and  also  Maria  VVod/.inska.  the 
.uu[  fair  companion  of  Ins  youth.  He  wished  to  make  her 
his  wife,  but  her  parents  objected,  and  Chopin  suffered  bitterly. 
He  journeyed  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  gave  a  number  of 
recitals.     Then  he  returned  to  Paris. 

"There,  in  the  little  salon  of  the  Countess  Marliani,  his  friend 
I.is/t  introduced  him  to  the  woman  who  was  to  make  him  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals,  and  end  by  helping  to  cause  his  death  George 
Sand.  Their  romance  lasted  fully  eight  years,  and  it  reached  its 
climax   alter   the   journey  ol    the-   young  musician   and   the  famous 

authoress  to  the  Balearic  Isles.     Chopin's  health  had  slightly  im- 

i.  he  loved  and  was  loved  ;  he  worked  enthusiastically  amid 

the  companionship  of  his  friends   Henri  Heine.  Meyerbeer,  Dela- 

Miekiewicz,  Moscheles,  Countess  Potocka. 

" One  day  the  romance  terminated  abruptly.     Chopin  was  mad- 

d    with   grief,  and    his   health   broke  down   entirely.      He   was 

consumptive  to  a  degree.     He  dragged  himself  to  London,  where 
-in cits  at  Lady  Blessington's,  Lady  Falmouth's, 

and  the  Dm  In  ss  (if  .Sutherland's,  but  soon  returned  to  the  land  of 

nd  a  few  months  later,  on  Octobei    17.  1849,  he  passed 

ins  surrounded  by  his  faithful  friends.     At  his  funeral 

al  March,1  orchestrated,  waa  played  tor  the  first 

tinn." 

■.'my -six  works, 

all  le  form  a  class  by  themselves,  they  com- 

1  In-  humanity  ol  his 
•  I  training  is  required  to  understand 
it  full;  '  out  that  <  Chopin's  art  has  spi 

tumn      I 

the  newborn  spring. 

ind  swelling 

the  lilting  m  amid  the  1  ich  eai  th  and 

budding  ti  flow  ol  autumn,  w ith  it^ 

impressive  sadrn  the  melancholy 

•  il    and    mi 


■  Chopin  is  not  only  the  composer  of  the  valses,  fantais 
and  mazurkaS,  but  also  the  man  who  wrote  the  nocturnes  and  the 
•Funeral  March.'  His  music  has  no  other  ambition  than  to  be 
harmony,  silver-sweet  and  deep,  spontaneous,  bold,  and  fanciful 
as  an  improvisation.  It  is  evei  expressive,  refined,  and  strikingly 
original.     It  appeals  to  all  those— men  and  women — in  whom  life 

lias  not  killed  all  imagination,  the  love  ol  lose,  and  the  love  o\  the 
ideal 

"Chopin  has  not  created  anything  truly  great ;  he  has  not  origi- 
nated a  new  era  in  art.  His  music  is  too  often  languid  and  despond- 
ent. It  is  constantly  telling  the  story  of  his  own  sufferings  and 
expressing  his  own  melancholia,  even  in  some  of  his  dances.  He 
revels  in  morbid  varieties  of  style  and  shades  of  emotion,  and  his 
nerves  are  so  highly  strung  at  times  that  one  almost  repeats  Berlioz's 
famous  sarcasm  about  him:  '//  se  mourait  toute  SO  rir.''  Tile 
was  dying  all  his  life  ! ').  Chopin 'nursed  '  his  sorrows  with  intense 
and  pathetic  sympathy  for  himself,  and  his  music  reflects,  almost 
painfully  at  times,  the  abnormal  dejection  of  his  spirits. 

"  Still,  no  one  can  deny  that  as  a  melodist  and  a  pianoforte  com- 
poser his  preeminence  is  absolute. 

"  If  Chopin  was  unable  to  write  for  the  orchestra  and  produce  a 
symphony,  an  opera,  or  an  oratorio,  he  has  at  least  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  any  one  in  giving  to  the  world  short,  concentrated,  and 
complete  masterpieces  for  the  piano." 


DAWNING  FREEDOM  FOR   ART 

FIIK  long  struggle  for  "free  art  "  has  at  last  brought  us  within 
*■  sighting-distance  of  the  goal.  Artists,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects are  reported  as  pleased  with  the  part  of  the  new  tariff 
bill  providing  that  works  of  art  are  to  be  exempt  from  duty  if 
they  are  twenty  years  old  or  more.  Some  there  are  who  think  that 
the  limiting  period  should  be  fifty  and  not  twenty  years,  on  the 
plea  that  foreign  competition  will  add  another  hardship  to  those 
of  the  American  artist.  There  is  rejoicing,  how  ever,  that  the  great 
private  collections  owned  by  Americans,  but  kept  abroad  be< 
of  ruinous  duties,  may  soon  come  home.  Sir  Caspar  I'urdon  Clarke 
said  to  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  museum 
would  not  directly  benefit  since  its  property  was  now  exempt  from 
discriminating  duties;  but  he  thinks  "men  will  be  more  likely  to 
bring  in  line  works  of  art,  and  the  more  masterpieces  that  may  be 
imported,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  museum  may  acquire  them." 
/'//('  Tribune  mentions  some  features  of  the  Morgan  collection 
which  the  tariff  has  thus  far  prevented  coming  to  America: 

"Among  the  works  of  art  at  Mr.  Morgan's  London  house.  No. 
1  -,  Princes  Gate,  are  several  hundred  miniatures,  some  of  which 
are    valued    at    55,000  each.       For    Gainsborough's     'Duchess    ot 

Devonshire'  he  paid  $150,000,  and  the  Mannheim  collection  ol  art 

curios  is  said  to  have  cost  him  $2, 500,000.  Other  paintings  owned 
b)  Mr.  Moil;. in  and  now  in  England  are 'Lady   Hetty  Delme  and 

Children,'  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  which  he  paid  $110,000; 
Raphael's  '  Madonna  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,'  DOUghl  for  >A  0,000: 
Rubens'  portrait  of 'The  Grand  Duke.'  which  cost  him  Juj,  000; 
a  landscape  by  Hobbema,  from  the  Dorchester  House  gallery,  tor 
which  he  paid  $110,000,  and  tho  Fragonard  panels,  painted  lor  Du 
Bai  1  >  's  palace  at  Louce\  iennes." 

Mr.  William    M.  Chase,  the  painter,  is  reported   as  saying  that 

the  proposed  tariff  regulation,  if  passed,  will  be  the  most  advan- 
s    me. ins  of  popularizing  an.      Kenyon  Cox,  the  painter, 

saj  s  that  the  bill  embodies  a  principle  for  which  he  has  been  light- 
ing for  twenty  years  and  that  he  is  delighted.  Put  he  would  go 
further  and  free  all  art,  old  and  new.       lames   I'raser.  the  sculptor. 

Edwin  Blash field,  the  painter,  and  Thomas  Hastings,  the  archi- 
tect, all  favor  unrestricted  freedom  for  works  of  an  irroll 

ho  kw  ith  disapproves  of  the  bill,  saying  : 

"M\   reason  for    this  attitude   is  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 

American  ait.      My  point  is  that  the  American  aitist  who  dep< 

solely  on  his  brush  dor  his  livelihood  is  not  properly  protected  by 

this  proposed  law.       I    think    the    admission    of  relatively   modern 
without   duty   would   simply   throw  another  obstacle   in    his 

way.  Many  have  always  favored  a  specific  duty  on  works  ol  ait. 
but  this  I  have  always  opposed,  and  continue  to  deprecate." 
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HIGHEST    CLASS    STANDARD    TYPEWRITERS 

"  VISIBLE  **  WRITERS 


AT 
LESS  THAN 


Yi 


MT'R'S 
PRICES 


The  OLIVER  and  the  L.  C.  SMITH  TYPEWRITER 


We  Will 

RENT 

either  of  these 

machines  to  you 

at 

$3.00 

per  month  and 
will 


allow 

SIX 
MONTHS 

Rental   to  apply 

on  the  price  if 
purchased  (with 
full  freedom  to 
return  machine 
at  any  time  un- 
less perfectly 
suited. ) 


II  you  prefer  we  will  send  machine  for 

ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL 

The  Oliver  Machines  are  FACTORY  REBUILT  by  the  Manufacturers  of  the  Oliver  and  are  guaranteed  like  NEW. 
The  L.  C.  Smith's  are  rebuilt  in  our  own  factory  and  are  also  guaranteed. 


The  REPUTATION 
of  the  TYPEWRITER 
EMPORIUM  (see  Dun 
or  Bradstreet)  is  behind 
this  offer  which  is  good 
for  but  a  limited  time. 

Typewriter   Emporium 

92-94  Lake  Street 

Established  1892  CHICAGO 


Machines  RENTED 
or  sent  on  trial  to  desir- 
able customers  whether 
in  business  or  not. 


WRITE,  OR  CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  Chicaso,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Catalog  38  of  Typewriters 
with  full  information,  samples  of  writing,  and  prices  on  Oliver 
or  L.  C.  Smith  typewriter  (indicate  machine  preferred)  as 
advertised  in  Literary  Digest. 


Name  . 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 
Monday 
Morning 

Tub 

Which  One 
Gets  It  ? 


kll )  you  ever  have  this  exasperating  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  "wash  lady"  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, as  to  who  should  have  the  hoi  water  ? 
N       lid  n't  feel  the  Name  chivalrous  sentiment  that  prompted  you  to 
offer  the  ovei  -night  guest  "the  hot  bath"  in  the  morning,  while  you  shivered  in  the  cold 
■h  occasions  emphasized  the  same  thing,  however— the  need  in  the  modern  household  of 
.in  instantaneous  heater,  furnishing  an  unlimited,  constant  supply  of  hot  water.    That  is  the  reason 
lor  the  existence  of  the  Ruud  Automatic  <ias  Water  Heater,  which  will  cost  you  little  more  than  a 
high  e.r.ide  typewriter.     It  wives  your  whole  housekeeping  a  character  it  could  not  otherwise  have— 
a  character  recognized  by  people  who  know  the  thoroughbred  points.     It  can  be  easily  connected 
with  the  was  and  water  pipes  in  the  basement  of  auv  home,  new  or  old. 

This  is  where  the  Ruud  is  different  from  any  other  heater: 


1  You  have  any  amount  of  hot 
water  instantly  all  the  time 
—  without  a  lire  .md  without 
lighting  anything— even  a  match. 

2  It  is  out  of  the  way  -preferably 
in  the  cellar,  where  it  requires 
no  more  attention  than  the  water 
pipes  themselves. 

(    The  mere  act  of  turning  on  a  hot 

I. meet  anywhere  tin  us  on 

the   was    fJame    in    the    heater  — 

which  is  governed  by  the  water 

pressure  in  the  pipe. 

Standard  Womr  size  4  feet  high 
30  inches  in  diameter  over  all. 


RUUD  HEATCW 


4  The  water  is  heated  instantly. 
as  long  as  you  will  keep  the 
faucet  open,  so  you  have  abun- 
dant fresh  hot  water,  fit  to  drink 
as  it  is  to  bathe  in.  instead  of  a 
limited  supply  of  Stagnant  water 
from  a  reservoir, 

(5;  The  act  of  turning  off  the  hot 
water  faucet  turns  off  the  was 
flame  in  the  heater.  Not  a  mo- 
ment's waste. 

(6)  No  complications  -no  electric 
wires  nothing  t fiat  you  cannot 
readily  understand. 

Price  delivered'  East  of  Rocky 
Mts.,$100;  West  of  Rocky  Mts. 
and  in  Canada,  $115. 


The  Ruud  Heater  is  not  experimental.     It  lias  been  in  use  for  over  twelve  year--  m  tin 
and  suburban  home-.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  and  picturing  it. 


Kl  I  I)    MAM   I   \t    I  I   KIN(,    COMPANY,  Dipt.   K,  PittsburKh,  Pa. 


UK  Will    S  M   I  s   ()l  I  l(    Is     \M>    DIM' I   AY    ROOMS: 


I),  ir 


N>w  York 

Boetea 

Phuadalphl 

Chicago 

London     Britten  Ruud  Mfu-.  <  <> 


(    liv 

limorc 

-I, ini;t.. i,     t)    ( 


n„ii, i., 

Hirminghiim 

K..II..S 

Lou  Angrlr* 


Columbus 
Cincinnati 

Mil"  .ink.  . 


I'orlhind,  Orv. 

Toledo 

Loui.ville 


Hamburg:  Ruud  Eietewasaer  Apparatebau 


A  Leading  Physician  writes: 

"  Since  my  beginning  of  the 
practice  nf  medicine  I  have  been 
usinq  Tartarlithine  with  the  very 
haii/nest  results  to  patients  ana 
myself. 

Tartarlithine 

applies 

■ 

Free  sample 


McKesson  Er  Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 

sols  scstmts  ram  rut  r*mTAmL$rnint co. 


EsterbrooK 

SteelPens 


250    Stales 

Every  Ester- 
brook  pen  is  sure 
to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  style  for  every 
writer. 

Quality  guaran- 
teed by  a  half-cen- 
tury's reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

i  in-    i  inn-  iii  Strike 
Bv  Wii:  mm  Hbrbbri  Cakrutb 

■ 
I  know  that  ..  moment  only  to  Thee; 

ick  with  preaching  what  the 
like. 
But  '  ating      will  it  nevi 

tin). 

my  hot  heart  rose  in  rebellion  at  the  rr 

ft  was,  "Wait  until  prudent  saving  ha-  gathered  you 

up  a    ton 
And,  '   Wait  till  a  higher  station  brings  value  in  men's 

ayes 

And,  "Wait  till  the  gray-streaked  hair  shall  argue 
your  counsel  wise." 

The  hearts  that  kindled  with  mine  are  caught  in  the 
selfsame  net  . 

One  waits  to  master  the  law.  tho  his  heartstrings 
vibrate  yet 

And  one  is  heaping  up  learning,  and  many  are  heap- 
ing up  gold 

And  some  are  fierce  in  the  forum,  but  slowly  we  all 
wax  old 

The  rights  of  men  are  a  byword;  the  bones  arc  not 
yet  .lust 

Of  those  who  broke  the  shackles  and  the  shackles  are 
not  yet  rust 

Till  the  masters  are  forging  new  ones,  and  coward 
lips  are  sealed. 

While  the  code  that  cost  a  million  lives  is  step  by- 
step  repealed 

The   wily   world-enchantress   is   working   her   cursed 

charm. 
The  spell  of  the  hypnotizer  is  laming  us,  head  and 

arm; 
The  wrong  dissolves  in  a  cloud-bank  of  "whether" 

and  "if"  and  "still," 
And  the  subtleties  of  logic  inhibit  the  sickly  will. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  patience   I   have  practised,   lo. 

these  years; 
Can  it  be  what  has  passed  for  prudence  was  prompted 

by  my  fears? 
Can  I  doubt    henceforth   in    my   ehosing,    if   such   a 

choice  I  must  have 
Between  being  wise  and  craven  or  being  foolish  and 

brave  '- 

r  the  weak  and  weary  arc  ridden  down  by 

the  strong. 
Whenever    the    vuiee    of    honor    is    drowne.i 

howling  throng. 
Whenever  the  right   pleads  clearly  while  the  lords  of 

life  are  dumb, 
The  times  of  forbearance  are  over  and  the  time  to 

strike  is  come. 


be-t  city 


S.in    I   I   .it,  is,  .. 


IV.  Catorfctwa  Steal  Fm  Ml «.  C. 

«•■!  'MJaaaSt,N«wYarB 


v   <.o<i  in  Venice 
Br  J  ■-  >••  R 

The  town  whose  quiet   veins  aie  dark 
The  town  w  I 

•  was  the  God  came  to  you  and  me 

In  the  boundless  depth  of  summe!        All  alone 
We  lay,  and  half  in  dream. 

it  the  thin 
And  heard  tl  • 

.  tli.  no  sudden  sharp  dei  line 
Of  bt  i  re     the  marble  to  • 

•  >i-  i  old,  come  sm> 
•.  malls  with  graven  How 
^ ,  i  in,  re  the  wild  God  came 

owned  with  •■ 

We  ' 

And  ti.  '  "nl 


ii     VOI  K   Ml  NNBR   DM  I  RK88KH 

half  »  tens, ,i  of  Hitrsford't  AcUl  Phosphatt  In  hall 

I  watei  hi  ink's  quick  relief    ma 

initui  <il  mill  •  asy. 
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Of  dire  irilport,  and  saw  the  noonduj 
And  tall  white  palaces 
S«  ,i\  all  »  il 
The  bells  pealed  faintly  anil  the  waters  stirred, 

Ami  Lite  stood  still  .1  moment,  mivts  came  swinging 

Blindly  before  us;  suddenly  we  passed 
The  boundaries  of  joj     our  hearts  were  ringing 
True  to  the  trembling  world     we  stood  at  last 
Beyond  the  golden  gate, 
Masters  of  Time  and  Pate, 
And  know  the  tune  that  Situ  and  Star-  won'  singing. 

For  like  two  travelers  on  a  hill,  who  staj 

Viewing  the  smoke  that  dims  tin-  bus)  plains, 
So.  tar  away  i  sweet  words  are  "far  awa)  I" 
We  saw  our  life;    and  all  its  crooked  lanes, 
Dim  cities  and  dark  w 
Pell,  as  a  world  that  tails. 
And  left  us  radiant  in  the  wind  of  Day 

An  end.,  an  end!      Again  the  leaden  noon 
Glowed,  ami  hot  Fever  opened  her  red  < 
And  misery  came  creeping  out,   and  soon 
We  felt  once  more  the  iorrov,  of  the  wise. 
Come,  friend'      We  travel  on 
That  one  brief  vision  gone, 
Bravely,  like  men  who  see  beyond  the  skies 

— The    Nation      1. on, ion  . 


vn  old    \  iolln 
By    iln  en    A    S  \xox 

In  far  Cremona  centuries  ago 

This  little  sighing,  singing  thing  was  wrought. 

Of  dreams    ti-  fashioned  and  its  tones  are  fraught 
With  sweetness  onlv  centuries  bestow  . 
But  give  an  artist  hand  the  slender  bow. 

And  hark  the  tumult  of  impassioned  thought 

The  Heaven  we  missed,  the  earth  we  vainly  sought 
Within  our  shaken  pulses  ebb  and  flow. 

Innumerable  voices  through  it  rain 

The  music  of  an  unremembered  past. 
Dim  echoes  of  illusive  joy  and  pain. 

In  requiem  sob  or  ringing  trumpet-blast. 
Are  merged  to  one  incomparable  strain 

That  holds  the  heart  of  every  listener  fast. 

,  1  ppl  ton '    Magas  ine    April 


SPRY  AT  64 
Keeps  Well  and  Active  on   I'ontaw. 

Postum  does  one  good  because  it  is  made 
of  clean  hard  wheat  and  contains  no  drug 
or  other  harmful  substance. 

"  My  husband  always  had  his  coffee  twice 
a  day— thought  he  could  not  do  without  it," 
writes  a  X.  Y.  woman.  "About  twelve 
years  ago  he  began  to  have  bad  spells. 

"His  head  felt  queer,  was  dizzy  and  sick 
at  his  stomach.  The  doctor  would  come, 
and  prescribe  for  biliousness  but  medicines 
gave  no  permanent  relief. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  same  old  spells 
would  return.  This  went  on  for  years,  until 
we  dreaded  these  spells  and  feared  he  would 
become  an  invalid. 

"A  friend  to  whom  we  told  this  experience 
said  it  was  coffee.  He  had  been  the  same 
way  and  stopped  drinking  coffee  and  got 
well  by  change  to  well-made  Postum. 

"  He  told  us  to  be  sure  to  make  it  right. 
according  to  directions  on  pkg.  Now  wo 
like  Postum  as  well  as  coffee,  and  I  can'1 
remember  when  my  husband  has  had  a 
sick  dav. 

"Those  bad  spells  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
He  is  64,  works  every  day  and  is  as  spry  a> 
a  bov.  We  have  been  using  Postum  a  year 
and  a  half  and  are  glad  to  have  a  delicious 
drink  which  does  not  injure  us  as  coffee  did." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  Human  interest. 


Limited  occasion  is  for  the  first  time 
being  afforded  the  public  to  obtain  shares 
in  the  above  company,  formed  for  the 
wider  exploitation,  through  a  chain  of 
stores,  of  the  many  ingenious  devices  of 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Seymour  Wentworth 
Bonsall. 

The  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  these 
products,  ever  since  their  incipiency,  by 
the  original  and  successive  purchasers, 
together  with  the  effect  from  the  silent 
example  of  their  possession  by  others, 
has  been,  heretofore,  the  sole  power 
which  has  produced  results  surprising  in 
the  extreme. 

The  active  co-operation  of  bright  minds 
and  inti  rested  dispositions  is  now  desired  for 
the  establishment  of  stores  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  I' nited  States,  and  this  means 
of  publicity  is  chosen  as  the  most  likely  way 
in  which  to  broadly  proclaim  our  object  to 
obtain  local  co-operation  in  each  city,  best 
assured  by  the  employment  of  home  capital. 

Basic  wealth  is  created  from  three  sources  : 
Mining,  Agriculture  and  Manufacture.  The 
first  two  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  chance 
and  the  pranks  of  the  elements,  respectively, 


and  only  the  third  source,  Manufacture, 
offers  the  safety  to  be  derived  from  human  tu 
genuity   and  concentrated  endeavor  divorced 

from  the  vagaries  of  luck. 

If,  then,  such  manufacturing  enterprise 
creates  an  everyday  necessity  better  and 
more  ingenious  than  anything  done  before, 
the  element  of  chance  becomes  entirety  elimi- 
nated and  safely  becomes  a  positive  certainty. 

Income  assured  from  precedent  in  estab- 
lished conditions  is  always  safer  than  the 
problematical  result  of  prospective  creations, 
and  in  these  days  of  more  than  danger  to 
vested  interests,  care  should  be  taken  by 
investors  to  guard  against  the  fascination  of 
risk  in  any  form,  as  future  expectations  are 
only  sound  if  based  upon  the  proven  accom- 
plishments of  the  past. 

Selling  results  being  better  criterion  of 
profit  than  manufacturing  capacity,  we  place 
hereunder  the  actual  net  profit  derived  from 
sales  through  the  New  York  store  alone,  of 
ingenuities  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 
Innovation  Trunk  Company  in  New  York 
City,  figured  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  cost 
enjoyed  by  the  Innovation  Ingenuities 
Incorporated  : 


Average  Net  Profit  for  the  Past  Five  Years 
$70,211.11  YEARLY 

Equal  to  7.02  % 


The  inevitable  profit  from  proportionate 
multiplication  of  results  shown,  was  the 
impelling  motive  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  comprehensive  system  herein  outlined, 
to  give  Innovation  products  the  wider  scope 
their  proven  value  merits  when  intelligently 
demonstrated,  and  to  reap,  thereby,  the  full 
profit  from  maker  to  user. 

I  'twit  ds  of  at  least  60  000,000  people  in  the 
I 'nited  States,  alone,  require  a  container  of 
some  kind  for  their  possessions.  Thus  Inno- 
vation Ingenuities  Incorporated  deals  in 
staple  requirements,  the  exploitation  of  which 
offers  unlimited  possibilities.  The  establish- 
ment of  local  stores  will  bring  Innovation 
products,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  pur- 
chasers, thus  assuring  universally  wide  sales, 
heretofore  restricted  to  only  one  or  two 
localities. 


That  one  store  should  yield  an  average 
yearly  profit  of  $70,21 1.1 1,  is  truly  mar- 
velous. Twenty  stores  contemplated  by 
this  company  will  present  an  enhance- 
ment of  these  profits  unprecedented  in 
industrial  history.  To  achieve  that  end, 
the  widest  spread  executive,  managerial, 
active  and  silent  co-operation  is  desired, 
which  is  best  assured  by  a  broad  dissem- 
ination of  shares  among  those  best 
adapted  to  co-operate  through  active  and 
pecuniary  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  giant  among  industries. 
It  is  preferred,  therefore,  that  investments 
of  small  amounts  be  subscribed  for. 


Subscription  allotments,  at  S62.50  per  shate,  will  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  company  to  sections  of  the 
country,  only  in  accordance  with  the  above  object. 

INNOVATION     INGENUITIES     INCORPORATED 

Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  $1,000,000.00  $50  SHARES 

327    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York 

Elements  of  Sale : 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  INNOVATION  (Wardrobe)  TRUNK 

Recognized   by    the    bulge    on    two   sides    and  one   end 

HAT  TRUNKS,    SHOE     TRUNKS,     SHIRT    TRUNKS,    STEAMER    TRUNKS,     GOLF 
TRUNKS,  WEEK-END   TRUNKS,    SUIT    CASES  and    SAMPLE  TRUNKS   FOR 
ALL    COMMERCIAL    USES.       All  Innovation  trunks  made  of  the 
now  famous  corrugacious  material. 

»  CHIFFONIERS,  CABINETS,  COAT  and  TR0USER  HANGERS, 
EMPIRE  and  DIRECT0IRE  GOWN  HANGERS,  NECKTIE  HOLD- 
ERS,  CLOSET  FITTINGS  and  THE  FAMOUS  PIVOTAL  RACK. 
In  connection  with  the  above  Innovation  products,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  suitable  grades  of  leather 
goods,  together  with  useful  and  practical  devices  of  other  manufacture. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HERE'S    a   rich,    nutty,  delicious  clear 
Havana  Cigar,  that  will  cost  you  only 
$3.75  a  hundred — if  you  like  them. 

We  say  "if  you  like  them,"  because  we  are  willing  to  let  you  try 
them  before  we  ask  you  to  buy  them.  The  cigar  that  we  want  you  to 
try,  is  our  well-known  "  BABY  GRAND" —  a  dandy  Havana  smoke, 
skilfully  blended  to  the  American  smoker's  taste.  It's  a  medium  size, 
full  4  3-16  inches  long.  It's  a  quality  that  if  bought  through  the  regular 
retail  channels  would  cost  you  at  least  "  three  for  a  quarter." 

It  is  only  because  we  arc  the  largest  manufacturing  mail  order  cigar  dealers  in 
the  world,  and  S'll  our  product  —  BY  MAIL  —  direct  lo  the  smoker,  eliminating  the 
profit!  and  expenses  of  talesmen,  jobbers  and  retail  dealers,  that  we  can  give  you  such 
a  wonderful  value  for  so  little  money.  That's  why  we  want  to  impress  it  upon  you 
not  to  judge  the  price  before  you  judge  the  cigars. 

To  prove  that  the  "  BABY  GRAND  "  i«  the  greatest  value  you  have  ever 
tried,  send  us  an  order  on  your  business  letter  paper,  or  furnish  references  and 

We'll  ship  to  you  on  FREE  TRIAL 

100  of  our  Famous  "BABY  GRAND  "CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGARS 

It'-  the  same  delightful  smoke  that  we  show  you  here  In  the  exact  size. 

We'll  send  you  these  cigars  without  a  cent  in  advance    charges  prepaid. 

We  want  you  to  smoke  live,  then  if  you  are  pleased   with  them,  -end  us 

$:t.7,r)  within  10  days  and  the  cigars  are  your-.    But,  if  lor  any  reason  you 

don't  care  for  them,  ship  the  remainder  hack,  express  collect,  and  we'll 

i  charge  for  the  few  smoked  In  testing. 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  because  we  know  you'll  like  the  dears,  and 

•■  w  e  know  your  initial  order  will  turn  you  into  a  permanent  patron. 
WntaTn/lau  for  10°  "  ^ASY  BRANDS  "  on  TREE  TRIAL.  Mention 
W  me  lOQay  whether  you  prrfrrmilil.  medium  or  strong  dgan.  Wesetlall 
our  cigar j  entirely  on  their  merit.  We  let  a  customer  try  belnre  he  t>uvs.  We  know 
I  WOpsnse]  .  \  "U'll  continue  to  patronize  us.  We  work  no  premium  schemes  to  get 
We  have  confident  e  in  you  and  in  our  cigars.  Folder  which 
.  itfar  \a.ue-,  sent  tree  on  request. 

101  B  Lenox  Ave. 
New  York  City 

Reference  — 
Bryant  f'a.k  Bank.  N  Y. 


^al^clamaGbanlhctoi 
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"Worth  All  the  Gas  Lights  Ever  Made" 

I  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  The  Angle  Lamp," 

Ml    1'    !'■    Leavenworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.     ''It  is  certainly  the  greatest  illu- 
minal  le.     Our  neighbors  thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant,  but  we  consider 

our  lamp  is  worth   all   the  g.i-  or    gasoline  lights  ever  made.     Such  a  clear,  steady,  brilliant 
and  beautiful  light,  and  so  easy  to  care  for." 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

new  method  •  t  burning  i  ommon  kerosene  oil,  and  is  a-  different  from  tin-  ordi- 
nary lamps  inn  -  1-  makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the 
!1  lighting  methods.     Safer  and  more  reliable  than 

•  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like 

p,.t-     M   \  I.-  turned  hign  or  low  without  odor.    No 

smoke,  no  danger.    Filled  while  lighted  and  without 

Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 

m  with  it-  beautiful,  so(t,  mellow  light 

that  lia-  i  Write  for  our  Catalog  "47"  and 

cur  proposition  tor  a 

30  DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL 

Write  for  our  Catalog   "47"  :    V>  Up,   now        befoi 

•ii  all  Hunting   methods. 
Illl      \Nt.l  I      MIC    t  7H-H0  Murmy  sir  ,  .  I.  N«-w  York 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

SOMl       Of      I'llltOMNOs      tlHIMillls 

enture  anil  achievement  as  ever 
thrilled  the  imagination  of  a  Conan  Doyle— -a  career 
as  thrilli-  any  Javert  in  the  mazes  of  the 

Paris  underworld,  or  of  an  inspector  of  Scotland 
■  <■  writer  sum  up  the  work  of  the 
New- York  detective.  Joseph  Petrosino.  whose  career 
ently  cut  short  by  a  "black-hand"  bullet 
in  Italy.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  sketch  in  the 
New  York  7>jf>n»ir-  some  of  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
the  brilliant  Italian,  and  tells  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  his  police  career.     We  read: 

A  bright  young  Italian  was  hard  at  work  on  the 
Manhattan  riverfront  one  day  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  He  was  superintending  the  loading  of  a  gar- 
bage-scow of  which  he  was  boss.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  Inspector  Al- 
exander Williams  was  detailed  to  the  work,  and 
on  this  particular  day  was  down  at  the  docks.  The 
inspector  was  attracted  by  the  young  Italian,  who 
seemed  far  more  intelligent  than  his  fellow 
acquaintance  was  struck  up.  and  Williams  finally 
suggested  that  the  young  man  leave  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  and  join  the  police. 

Any  one  running  across  Detective  Petrosino  in 
his  leisure  hours  would  hardly  have  suspected  that 
:niling.  rather  rotund  little  man 
was  the  terror  of  the  New-York  criminal  world,  a 
man  whose  life  was  constantly  threatened,  who 
could  tell  of  many  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
thugs  ami  who  had  to  his  credit  more  men  "doing 
time"  up  the  river  or  gone  the  way  of  the  i 
the  electric  chair  than  any  other  officer  in  the  history 
of  the  New-York  police  force. 

In  fact,  far  from  being  of  the  conventional  bull- 
dog type  of  detective.  "Joe"  Petrosino  was  of  the 
artistic  temperament.  He  played  the  harp  and 
violin  in  his  younger  days,  and  those  of  hit 
who  had  caught  him  at  it  in  recent  years  say  he 
could  still  "make  the  violin  talk."  He  loved  the 
opera  and  good  pictures.  It  was  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  to  discuss  esthetic  subjects  with  intel 
lectual  me/i  He  was  sensitive  and  emotionai 
He    loved    friendships,    too,    and    social    pit 

aying  in  the  earlier  days  before  he  cultivated 
a  mustache  that  if  he  were  to  don  a  robe  and  cowl 

ino   would  be   a  perfect   modi  I 
jolly  friar. 

Hut  at  the  call  of  duty  the  man  was  transformed. 
none  of  the  timidity  so  often  native  to  the 
:emi>erarnent.      For     years     he     had     been 
warned  of  death,  but  he  always  heard  threats  with 
a   quiet    smile   of  contempt       He    wore   no   stiletto- 
proof  armor,   and  seldom  adopted  a  disguise.     The 
malefactors    all    knew    his    keen    eyes    and    stocky 
form,  and  they  knew,  many  of  them  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  the  smiling  little  man  who  went  care- 
out   their  labyrinths  humming  snatches  of 
.w  all  things  at  once,  and  could  draw  a  gun 
in  the  wink  of  an  eyelash. 

■  o  knew  the  under  worltl  of  New  York 
like  an  open  book  When  it  suited  his  purposes  to 
adopt  a  disguise  he  was  an  adept  at  the  art.  A 
tew  deft  changes  made  him  a  laborer,  a  prosperous 
padrone,  or  a  flashy  young  sixming-man.  Thus 
he  ]K-net rated  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  back  rooms 
of  Mulberry.  Mott.  and  Elisabeth  streets,  those  of 
the  nth  street  Little  Italy  and  the  newer  Italian  sec- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  Harlem.  He  sat  and  sipped 
red  wine  while  cunning  mui  planned  within 

He  knew  the  earmarks  of  every  section 
of  his  native  country  and  could  often  tell  by  inspect- 
ing the  scene  of  a  crime  whether  its  perpetrator 
.  or  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  He  knew  all  their  dialei  ts  He  was 
untiring    in    thl  md    never  forgot   a  crime 

id  him.      Thus  it  i  ami-  about  that  the  chief 

■  plot-maid]  of  keep- 
ing the  trail  from  tl                           of  "Joe"  Petrosino. 

ipted  city  was 

bom   in    Southern    hah    forty-four   years   ago.      He 

Ighl    to    N'«    York   by   his   parents   in    l8riw. 

ited   in   the   public  schools  here.      His 

,   nieti  hant    i .. 

Young  ambitions.     At   the 

■  'on  became  a 
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protession.il  harpist  and  violinist  A>  a  musician 
he  roved  about  the  country,  visiting  several  States, 
gaining   that  experience  wit]  power 

of  observation  that  lati  This 

did  not  pay.   however,  and   'Joe'  in  the 

Street  Cleaning   Department  vector  Will- 

iams discovered  him.     He  did  not  take  the  inspec- 
tor's advice  immediately,  however.     He  served  for 
some    time    as   clerk    in   a   banking 
finally  joined   the   police  in  October  of    1883.     Then 
he  pounded  the  pavement  for  fourteen  years 
his  promotion  to  Mulberry  Street 

Petrosino  had  not  been  attached  to  the  bureau 
long  before  his  work  began  to  tell.  Threats  of  all 
kinds  poured  in.  Hut  he  kept  at  it,  and  the  old-time 
criminals  one  by  one  tell  before  him  He  was 
made  a  detective  sergeant,  and  through  all  the 
changes  that  came  to  the  bureau  he  remained.  He 
long  had  urged  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
squad,  and  when  Commissioner  Mi  Adoo  went  to 
Mulberry  Street    Petrosino  s  plan  I,   and 

he  became  head  of  the  new  squad  Then  he  made 
a  census  of  the  Italian  secret  fraternities  in  Amer- 
ica and  began  tabulating  facts  about  them.  Thus 
he  built  up  a  piece  of  police  machinery  that  has  proved 
of  the  utmost  value. 

He  never  failed  to  inspire  confidence  among  those 
with  whom  he  worked.  When  G.  G.  Randaccio. 
son  of  Professor  Randaccio,  of  the  Palermo  In- 
stitute, was  stabbed  to  death  in  Prince  Street,  this 
city,  in  1902,  Petrosino  the  next  dav  arrested  a  man. 
The  prisoner  sent  word  to  his  mane  friends  in  the 
Mulberry-street  district  to  look  out  for  "Joe"  Petro- 
sino.  Yet  the  detective  so  held  the  confidence  of 
these  people  that  he  was  able  to  gather  from  them 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute  successfully  two 
members  of  the  band  who  had  killed  Randaccio. 

Counterfeit-detecting  was  also  a  field  in  which 
Petrosino  worked  at  first,  but  later  he  gave  all  his 
attention  to  the  Black  Hand.  He  devoted  himseli 
to  the  study  of  explosives,  knives,  and  other  deadly 
weapons  and  handwriting.  He  knew  the  name  and 
location  of  almost  every  dealer  in  knives  in  the  city. 

A  neat  bit  of  detective  work  was  the  unearthing 
by  Petrosino  of  the  murderer  of  a  man  found  stabbed 
to  death  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  a  few  years  ago. 
Trampled  in  the  mud  amid  the  bushes  was  a  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  a  name  and  address  were  barely 
iegible — "Sabbato  Gizzio,  Box  239.  Lambertville. 
N.  J."  The  detective  went  to  Lambertville  and 
found  that  Gizzio  was  a  railroad  laborer.  The  man 
admitted  he  had  written  his  name  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  had  given  it  to  his  friend.  Antonio  Trosiello. 
who  had  gone  to  the  city  with  several  hundred  dol- 


LESS   MEAT 
Advice  of  Family  Physician. 

Formerly,  people  thought  meat  necessary 
for  strength  and  muscular  vigor. 

The  man  who  worked  hard  was  supposed 
to  require  meat  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Science  has  found  out  differently. 

It  is  now  a  common  thing  for  the  family 
physician  to  order  less  meal,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  N.  Y.  man. 

"  I  had  suffered  for  years  with  dyspepsia 
and  nervousness.  My  physician  advised  me 
to  eat  less  meat  and  greasy  foods  generally. 
I  tried  several  things  to  take  the  place  of  my 
usual  breakfast  of  chops,  fried  potatoes,  etc, 
but  got  no  relief  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts 
food. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  for  the  cereal 
part  of  my  meals  for  two  years.  I  am  now 
a  well  man.  Grape-Nuts  benefited  my 
health  far  more  than  the  S500.00  worth  of 
medecine  I  had  taken  before. 

"My  wife  and  children  are  healthier  than 
they  had  been  for  years,  and  we  are  a  very 
happy  family,  largely  due  to  Grape-Nuts. 

"  VVe  have  been  so  much  benefited  by 
Grape-Nuts  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.      "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
inc.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Gillette 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


THE  Gillette  Company  begs  to 
announce  the  construction  of  an 
hundred-thousand  dollar  addition  to  its 
present  million-dollar  factory  in  Boston 
— the  fourth  enlargement  of  facilities  in  four  years. 

The  present  factory  contains  about  four  acres  of  floor  space  and  em- 
ploys seventeen  hundred  people.  The  new  addition  is  to  increase  the  blade 
equipment,  which  has  been  greatly  taxed  during  the  past  three  months. 

Foreign  demand  has  become  so  great  that  Gillette  factories  have 
been  established  in  Canada,  England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  Gillette  is  literally  known  the  world  over.  It  is  in  use  and  on 
sale  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Wherever  you  go  you  can  buy 
Gillette  blades. 

The  Gillette  has  been  granted  basic  patents  by  twenty-two  foreign  Gov- 
ernments and  is  protected  by  over  a  hundred  Registrations  of  Trade  Mark. 

The  Gillette  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  inventions.  It  enables  a 
man  to  shave  himself  in  from  two  to  five  minutes — a  clean,  satisfying  shave 
no  matter  how  rough  the  beard  or  tender  the  skin.  It  can  be  adjusted  for 
a  light  or  close  shave,  and  best  of  all  it  requires  no  stropping — no  honing. 
Standard  set,  $5.00.      On  sale  everywhere. 


GILLETTE     SALES     CO. 


Canadian  Office 
63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal 

London  Office 
17  Hilbnrn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


540  KIMBALL  BLDG .,  BOSTON 
Factory :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Pari* 


Vem  York,  Times  Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


Gillette  ffcfcjy 

^»^F    NOSTROPPINO      NO  HONING  JL^O  Mj  \j  X 


He  ha.d  smaJI  skill  o* horse  flesh 
who  bought- e.  goose  bo  ride  on?Bon'ht'&ke 
ordinary  soaps 


Trie 


is  SAF>G>  L-l  ©#• 

=Try  a.  ca.ke  oft  hand  be  convinced. 
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Which  ?  A 


By  using  not  only  the  Gardner  Ball 
Bearing  in  the  I  ypibar  joints,  but  also 
ball  bearing!  for  the  Carriage  and  Seg- 
ment of  the  Ni  w  Model 

L.C.Smith&BrosJypewriter 

all  important  /fictional  Points 

have  been  made  Anti-irictional 

Instead     of    a     bearing,     whose     every 

movement  does  just  that  much  to  des- 
troy its  adjustment,  each  vital  wearing 
point  of  the  L.  (  .  SMITH  &  BROS. 
I  \  PI  V\  RTTER  has  the  kind  of  bear- 
in,'  which  tens  of  thousands  of  vibra- 
tions will  cause  to  work  smoother,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  when  first  put 
together. 

WHICH  APPEALS   TO   YOU 
AS  A  TYPEWRITER  BUYER  ? 

Send   for   Illustrated  Book 
Smith    Ac    Bros.    Typewriter  Co. 

SYRACUSE.  N    V.  t  .  s.  A. 

Bnnchea  in  .ill  Large  Cities 

ll.  ,,i 


By  Mail 
PostPaid 


il  an  Italian  with  a 
hand       1 1  nd  when 

irder  of 

and  learned 

mi    man   ii 
man    named    I 

alley   in 
Baltimoi  no,    in    the 

health  aught    him 

the  murdei  in  timi 

i  ith    street    barrel    murdei 
tho  he  identified  the  mutilate 

•i    who    tin-    police    were   morally 
certain    committed    the    murder,    the   evidence    was 

tOO    weak    for    i  "ir.  il 

Petrosino  foretold  President 

McKinley   and   warned  the  Washington  authorities. 

Por   three  month-;  he  worked  on   the  ease,   posing  as 

an  anarchist  all  over  the  country,  but  was  unable  to 
quash  the  plot. 

tin     mom    iiiiwniu    i\i\i    in   PEARY'S 
■  ii  i 

Robbri   E    Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  savs  that 

ml  in  his  lifi  i  in  a  five- 

hundred  -mile  trip  somewhere  up  around  the  North 
Pole  The  party  had  lost  most  of  its  provisions 
through  accident  and  the  dogs  were  gradually  being 
■  to  provide  food  Pinallj  it  became  im- 
perative that  a  fresh  supply  be  secured  to  prevent 

irvation     of    all     concerned.       Every     attempt 
to    this   end    tailed,    until     finally     I'cary    determined 

to  stake  all  on  the  chance  of  finding  musk-oxen  in 
inds  along  the  coast  an  extremi 

and     treacherous    territory.      As    he    tells    it     in    Tht 
Dtlincatot    April) 

of  famine  was  drawing  nearer,      We 

made   our   way   down    the   ice-slope,    three   weak    and 

weary  men,  with  nine  starving  and  exhaust 

in   that   gaunt   and   frozen   solitude.      The  snow  ulis 

1  white  sun.     We  knew  that  there 

a   human  being   within  five  hundred   miles 

were  well  nigh  exhausted, 

■    poken  prayer,  and  thought  of 

Pe,   where 
I    ':  and  birds   sang.       It   was  a  - 

venture  us  would  do  the  same  thing  again. 

litlK  in   leaden  m.i 
we  hurried   01  ward  slope  of 

the  breakinj 

i    tent  be 

I     partly  sheltered  from  the  hiss- 

•1..V.  We 

I  )u.  e 
1  Hi         in    and     I 

twelve 
Matt  with  thi 

tract  ol 

ind,  tho    thej    had    been 

I  migra 

-  oming ' 

0  I    them    away 

to  Matt 

I 
■ 


SHOE  TREES 

Are    not    an    Expense 

THEY    SAVE    EXPENSE 

■ 

irrr  do.-*  I,.r  feral    -In..--.  what  lh»*   pffSSalne  IIOI 

.  laa, 

,'in.hii.f 

■..  ibMi  look— 

• 

innnt  afford  i"  .1"  withoi 

•   •    r,«ht  kind  will  last  yon  «  lifr- 

.lu.  ...X    >...ir    111.. In..    ■rtU   .,,.1,1,-    ,„u    to   |*t   ahout 
r»  pair  uf  .hurt  you   »>u*. 

Tiir  II  \  I  >  \  M    -ilni: 
Rand 
o.,. 


■Ml       Ol 

LEADAM. 

SHOE  TREI 


af    all    o»,'> 

I  I-  A  l«A  M    rREES 


t!    til-     Il 

antudj  :.iirr  the  *h.n-  bai 

1  V    wrar 
..  nr» 

a lerei  ■'"•  - 
maliralh  takes  "P  it"' 
■tretchand  h..W«  the  anon 
,,i  snaps    tlr.it    iU   makei 


plenty  ..I  open  sp 
Nothing  In  th<-m   Ihat  ran  break.  slip,  ..r   re- 
in..- in  nrork,     I    .  .     ire  lifhttj  constructed    on 
which  iii  •  aarsiosabta  In  lb* 

e  daintj  i*hoe  of  a  lady. 

SPECIAL  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

A  pair  <if  I.F.ADAM  TREES  will  earn  their 
cost  in  a  few  weeks  by  saving  your  shoes. 

I    »»,.,  If  jour 

on'l    Rtippiy    *■><<.  -.ii  down  now  and  ..emi  mr  thr  site, 
width   and  sh  ipe  •  ■!  tor  •■!  youi  I 

sh  .1!   ship  the  T.t-e.  promptly  poi  keep  thr..,  br  I'* 

'  roTond 


LIONEL    A.   LEADAM 

156-158  Sussex  Avenue         Newark.  N.  J. 
Mn  ValuabU   Booklet  PVw   Upon  u^iurtt. 


BROWN    S 
Bronchial  Troches 


A  convenient  and  effective  remedy  for  Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Bronchial  and  Lung  Troubles.  Invaluable  to 
Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.  Entirely 
free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on 

receipt  of  price.  .'5  cents,  50  cents  and 
$1  .ex,  per  box. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Maas. 
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SEND  FOR  IT. 


KORR   ECT 

FIT 

KOR  RECT 
STYLE 

KORR  ECT 
PRICE 

KORR  ECT 
WEAR 

OUR  GUARANTEE 


1  IUa   1^1 
If     the      upper      bleaks 

through    before    the   tnst 

in  1  Lieu  1  li,  we 

will    replace    with  .1    new 
|.iir 

All  Burrojapi  leathen 
1  em.-  under  thi 

Bold  b]  I 

s/|00 

?5: 


BENCH 
MADE 

111  iir  4    p%«k\hii    iniirtM.    MnU 
17  Field  Street  Broetttens.  B 
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top  the  >K>>;-.  and  bring  hi  as  so  ucik 

and    unnerved    that,    excellei  be 

twice  fired  and  twice  missed  the  han  uatted 

there,  a  tlutTv  white  form  amid  the  rock:  Bui  Ou- 
trun! shot  went  true,  .  in  .1 
shapi  We  <  amped  at  once, 
close  to  .1  littli    • 

.-]      h  was  oui   first  full  meal  foi   i 
and  in  a  t\\  inkling  it  was 
The  snow  '  ,  v.  A  n  beside  the 

ind,  ami  fell 
into  a  dee]  red  us      in 

the  morning  we 

specter  of  famine  now  seeming  to  tread  on  our 
heels      Al  ..  valley,  1  found 

a  track,  but   so  indistinct  that  it  might  have  been 

made   six   month-   before        i"".en.    later.    1    found    the 

track   of   a   calf,    evidently  ent    season 

My  hoi  For  the  first  time   I  felt  more 

■  racks,  only  a   few    days 
almost  to  i  ertaintj     I  fasl 
ened    the  dogs   I  and    tied    thongs   round 

their  muzzles  -o  thai  thej  could  neither  bark  and 
disturb    the   game    noi  mselves    loose    by 

biting  their  harness  Matt  and  1  hurried  eagerly 
lown  the  valley.  Winchester  in  hand,  with  our  eyes 
glued  to  the  tracks. 

Soon  the  tracks  became  more  numerous  and  we  saw 
that  we  were  at  the  spot  where  the  animals  had  fed 
the  day  before,  digging  away  the  snow  to  get  at  the 
frozen  grass  and  moss  beneath  We  swept  the 
whole  valley  with  the  field-glass,  but  still  not  a  trace 
of  a  living  thing'  We  went  farther  down  the  valley 
to  a  region  free  of  snow,  and  there  we  saw  —two 
snow-ptarmigan  As  this  was  a  region  of  glaciers. 
where  the  ice  incessantly  snaps  with  a  noise  like  the 
crack  of  a  rifle.  I  did  not  fear  that  a  real  rifle-crack 
would  scare  the  musk  oxen  if  they  were  there; 
so  Matt  took  one  ptarmigan  and  I  the  other,  and  the 
two  were  soon  bagged. 

We  went  back  to  the  feeding  ground  of  the  day 
before,  and  began  to  circle  round  it  methodically,  to 
see  whither  the  tracks  led  out  of  it.  and  finally  traced 
them  up  the  slope  of  the  mountains. 

At  last,  on  a  little  terrace  below  the  crest  of  t he- 
white  ridge,  we  spied  a  group  of  black  dots  that 
showed  us  our  quest  was  ended.  The  herd  was  found! 
We  climbed  the  slope  up  the  wind  toward  the  musk 
oxen  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  terrace  completely 
exhausted.  We  had  to  Ik  down  behind  a  big  boulder 
to  rest  and  gather  strength.  The  herd  was  not  two 
hundred  yards  off.  We  counted  twenty  two,  bulls 
cows,  and  calves.  The  cows  and  calves  were  lying 
down.  One  old  bull  was  standing  guard  and  two 
bulls  were  locking  horns. 

We  were  too  tremulous  with  excitement  and  our 
eyes  were  too  weak  from  the  glare  of  the  snow  desert 
to  trust  ourselves  to  shoot  straight  at  that  distance. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  rush  up  to  them,  and 
even  then  they  might  escape. 

It  is  curious,  but  it  is  true  that  that  otic  good  meal 
had  made  us  far  more  ravenous  than  before  A  long 
spell  of  short  rations  dulls  the  power  of  feeling.  That 
one  good  feed  made  us  feel  how  ravenously  hungry 
we  really  were.  As  we  lay  there  behind  our  boulder, 
watching  the  big  black  musk  oxen,  they  were  not 
game  for  us.  but  meat:  we  were  not  hunters,  but 
bloodthirsty  savages. 

We  rose  and  dashed  forward,  grasping  our  rifles. 
The  old  bull  gave  the  alarm,  snorting  and  stamping 
his  hoofs,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  herd  was  facing 
us,  with  heads  down  and  horns  arrayed  against  us. 
Had  I  had  breath  to  yell,  I  could  have  yelled  for  joy. 

When  we  were  fifty  yards  olT.  the  big  bull  sank  his 
head  still  lower.  It  was  the  signal  to  charge.  With- 
out slackening  my  pace.  I  pointed  my  rifle,  aiming  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  above  the  thick  shield  of  the 
horns.  That  bullet  meant  our  lives  If  it  m 
and  the  herd  charged  on.  we  should  be  crusht  like 
ice-crystals  under  the  black  avalanche  of  thunder- 
ing beasts.  That  was  the  most  dramatic  moment 
of  mv  life. 

The  shot  went  true.  The  great  bull  fell.  That 
stopped  the  herd,  and  our  rifles,  cracking  again  and 
again,  did  cruel  execution.  We  had  killed  half  a 
dozen,  when  the  herd  disappeared  over  the  ridge. 
Ami  then,  like  savages,  we  glutted  ourselves  with 
warm,  raw  flesh. 

That  shot  saved  us.  But  of  our  sixty  noble  dogs, 
only  one  ever  got  back  to  our  quarters  at  McCormick 
Bay. 


The    Best       that  ^e  highest   possible  worth  and  qual- 

*  ity   is   represented   in   a   casket    purchased, 

lies  in  the  simple  statement  of  the  Funeral 

Director  that  it  is  made  by  the  NATIONAL  CASKET  CO. 


The  Purpose  of  These 
Announcements 

is  to  simplify  and  safeguard  those 
offices  which  nearly  everyone  is  some- 
times called  upon  to  petjorm. 

No  one  is  likely  to  voluntarily  seek 
information  on  this  subject  in  advance 
of  its  need.  IVhen  the  need  arises 
there  is  not  opportunity  for  Well- 
advised  inquiry  and  discrimination. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  everyone 
should  include,  in  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  things,  where  and  how  to 
mal^e  befitting  funeral  arrangements 
without  confusion  or  doubt. 

How  the  NATIONAL  CASKET 
COMPANY  has  established  a  stand- 
ard for  every  grade  of  caskets  and 
funeral  accessories  — how  is  broad, 
progressive,  educational  pul.cg  has 
identified  with  its  products  funeral 
directors  of  highest  piinciple  and  abil- 
ity everywhere — are  things  that  make 
so  great  a  difference  that  it  becomes 
your  duty  to  know  them. 

The  National  Casket  may  be  iden- 
tified by  the  inconspicuous  removable 
National  mark  which  the  Funeral 
DirecLr  will  point  out  on  request. 


WHETHER   of    moderate 
or    elaborate    grade, 

National    Caskets    are 

highly  superior,  in  quality  of 
materials  used,  in  manner  of 
building,  in  beautiful,  befitting 
character  and  design. 

THESE  advantages  are  the 
result  of  the  most  able  and 
earnest  effort  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  every  entering  detail, 
to  improve  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion, to  originate  styles  of  casket 
architecture  in  keeping  with 
advancing  modern  ideals. 

^\NE  of  the  finest  of  human 
^^  qualities  is  the  unselfish 
desire  to  make  the  burial  a  high- 
est form  of  tribute.  No  other 
effort  can  so  well  fulfil  this  deep 
sense  of  respect  as  the  simple  in- 
quiry suggested  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  announcement. 


The  National  Casket  Company  makes  no  sales  direct,  but  maintains 

showrooms  in  23  cities  for  the  convenience  of  the  Funeral  Director  and  purchaser. 


NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Albany ;  Allegheny  ;  Baltimore  ;  Boston  ;  Brooklyn  ;  Buffalo ;  Chicago  ; 
East  Cambridge ;  Harlem  ;  Hoboken ;  Indianapolis  ;  Louisville ;  Nashville  ; 
New  Haven;  New  York  City;  Oneida;  Philadelphia  ;  Pittsburg ;  Rochester, 
Scranton  ;   Syracuse  ;   Washington  ;   Williamsburg. 

We  sell  only  through  Funeral  Directors 


Get  Orders  By  Phone 

The  time  to  rein  ind  a  man  to  *££> 

telephone  his  order  to  you  'v*5jk 

is  when  he  is  about  to  use        «»   s"*a^~""  i?^* 

the  'phone.     The  most  use-   JSK|  ^^fc_ 

ful  advertising  novelty  ever  w9  ^^ 

invented  is  the  Automatic    ' 

Telephone  Card  index— 

a  solicitor  you  can  pel 

into  the  most  exclusive**1™    ■-< 

offices   and  homes.      It    sells  to  business  men   for  50 1 

rents  each.     We'll  sell  them  in  quantities,  with  your 

ad  (.n  the  front,  at  a  price  so  low  von  can  GIVE  them 

to  desirable  customers,    w^  manufacture  a  large  line 

of  advertising  novelties. 

Utica  Aluminum  and  Novelty  Works 

335  Bleecker  Street Utica,  N.  Y. 


<*f 


we&otimz. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Group,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Rest  f  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Aslh- 

matics.    All  Druggists. 

Send /or  desert  fti-.c  i  'et 
"  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druppist  or  from  us. 
]0c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FIRST  COST  i«  nol  the  rsrice  of  paint.     How  long  will  i I 
afford  i«-iir^i  imilirtiim   from  llie  weather — how  long  will 
uni  blm    remain   unbrokrn       Iujw  much  preparation 
mil  t*-  required  before  repainting  ' 

Theje  questions  must  be  answered  lieiore  you  can  know  the 
-teal  coit. 

On   every    count  the  moat   economical   paint  you  can  uie  is 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pur* 

White  Lead 

\X  Iw-n  mucd  with  linved  oil  and  the  desired  colors  at  the  time 
of  painting.  Carter  posuwi  the  following  distinct   advantages: 

It  formi  a  tough,  elastic  film  which  will  remain  unbroken  and 
afford  ptfiad  protection  from  the  elements  will  never  clack, 
scale  or  check     only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

Carter  is  thr  whiteit  pure  lead  you  can  buy.  This  insures 
brighter,  truer  and  more  durable  colors  makes  the  use  of  deli- 
cate tints  possible 

It  is  supreme  in  fineness  —  thus  spreads  farther — juit  as  a  cup 
of  floui  will  spread  farther  than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

No  other  White  l>ead  approaches  Carter  in  quality — it  is 
economy  to  use  the  best. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers,  and  is  used  by  good 
painters     ask  your  painter  to  use  Carter. 

But  send  NOW  —today  for  our  Valuable  Free  Book, 
which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity  ;  how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme,  and  gives  many  other  helpful  sug- 
gestions. We'll  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  colored  plates 
showing  how  real  buildings  look  when  painted  with  Carter — 
just  what  you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER   WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12081   S.  Peoria  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

/'<;>  torifs: 
Chicago     Owa/tu 


••W.  will  |»t  HOD  »M  i 

tbi  (buallua  of  •■  . 

•sgr  vUwr    paolufs    Uariof 


TICK    Tl:  Will! 
Toll*  >•  ■  •  1 1  nil  alM.ut    f.'r 
TITTUP' 


ilia 


SHEAR  WIT 


tilrlt     1»     i.lrl-..      Pension     Inquiry    Opi 

i  in  the  ham 

Ai-pi  it  i\  i  Will,    i-t 

■  irk    will    Ix-    nirK'      Be  a   good  | 

Punch 

V        I'lill.inl  hropl^l 

.  main  by  boring  holes  into  that 
big  tn  i 

"Father.    I'l  giving 

i. .us   mm-,.      "I'm   making 

knot  holes  in  baseball  fem  i  Puck 


i  in-     Ki-.ii     s,i.,|,  ir    individual! 

kunmering  al 
"Horrible!"  ejaculated  ■  tender  hearted  spet  tutor 
"Horrible,    rti  >n.      "If 

von  want   to     .  ,|i  jjet    next   to  them  when 

they  divide  the  purse."     Philadelphia  l-i    ■ 

i  i>e  Proof.  "I'm  afraid  Mr.  Guzzler  had 

too  much  drink  at  the  dinner  last  night  " 

BBLLH      "What   makes  you  think 

N'kii    -"When   the  charlotte 
tried  to  blow  the  froth  off." — Philadelphia  Record. 


The      Penalty.     Sunday-sc »l       Teachbr 

"What   was   Adam  5   punishment  for  eating   the   for- 
bidden fruit,  Johnnie? 

Johnnie  (confidently        "H<-  had  to  marry  Eve." 

Life 


Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  finding  out  how 
many  things  there  are  in  the  world  which  you  Can't 
have  if  you  want  them,  and  don't  want  if  you  can 
have    them.       Puck. 


Patient.      Wbary   (lying  under  the  apple 
"Saj     mister,  kin  I   have  one  of  dem  apples'" 

Faimkn      "Why,    them   apples    won't    be    ripe    for 
four  months  yit." 

Wi:    kv       "Oh.  dat's  all  right.      I  ain't  in  no  hurry. 
Ill  waif"     Life. 


*  Orrect.        "What's  the  best   thing  to  induce  chest 
expansion' " 

"Medals."     Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Time  to  .Mrike.  JoHNN")  "They're  makin' 
shingles  out  o'  cement  now'days." 

I  )u  isKY  '  I  don't  mind  that  so  much,  but  if  maw 
ever  gets  a  pair  o'  cement  slippers  I'm  goin'  to  run 
<  'Mi  ago  Tribune. 


Cheering    Him   On.     Custom bb    'who  wants  a 

bottle    of   ipecacuanhua    wine'      "I      I      1         want   a 
bo — bo — bottle  ol  ip      pip      pip — " 

Shop    BOY    i  who   has    received    notice.'      "  0 

TatUt 


l»rest    for  the    s.-.i telling   a   storyl 

"Well,   the  evening  wore  on 
JONBS        "It    did.    eh'       What    did    it    wear'" 
BONIS       "Well,  if  you  must   know,   I   believe  il  v.  i 
the  close  of  a  summer  das    "       /.i/r 

\\  hen  IHplooi.M  \   Failed.       hilSTRBSS      "Bridget, 

i    to  me  that  the  <  ranldesl  m 

get   tin    fc> 

Cook     "Ah,  go  on  wid  yer  blarney!"     Illustrated 


Pears' 


No    impurity    in    Pears' 

Soap. 

Economical  to  use. 

It  wears  out  only  for  your 
comfort  and  cleanliness, 

Sold   in  every  land. 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

jfrtje  t>ainttj 
mintcgooetteti 

jljtttting^uttt 

par  titular  lu,  i?rsir  able 

YOUR     DOCTOR    KNOWS    that 

the  six  drops  of  peppermint  on  a 
Chiclet  will  keep  the  stomach 
right. 

jitat  tip  tn  Unit  grrr n  bar^s  for  a  mrfetl 

*ni»  in  5. 10  an&  25  tent  ptuhrts  by 

J^ranh  Jvflm«T>  (^ompantj  J— »—- » 

+  fbt)iladelpt|ia.  U  S&  '&•  * 

•fr  anb  'TToponto,  panada  •  *$» 


Ift^fflTEnM  Safe>  Convenient,  Profitable 


SAFETY. 


.  irllinf  about  tbu 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  Srsl  inm  imi'i  on  laspro>e4 

lira    IidiIi 

If  you  have  money  on  deposit,  or  ifyon  contem- 

ptaie  apenini  ■  sariaai  bank  account,  you  will 

be  ioteraated  in  Ihi*  convenient  sod  safe  method. 

INCOME]        REALTY   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

S'J'J  Security   l; nI       Hmnrapoli..  Nina. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicatea  with  the  Baal 

Iasproted  Tip  Top  Duplicator.     No    in- 

trn   it"    mechanism.      No    printer's    ink. 

Always    ready.    100    copies  from  pen- 

vnlten  and  50  copies  from  type-writ* 

ten  original.    Uacfnlin  any  business. 

Sent  on    Ten  Pays' Trial  rTltaoat 

Deposit.  Complete  dupUcatar.  Cap 

Siso  (prima  %\  s  13  in       <"nl«in» 

rilSOWBl'-r      na  o«  u-n'J  o>  w,    ooo  o>  <?..  ■   .  ....^   *jpsVs  W 

»  f. lit  T.  Dans  Duplicator  Co..  "Dam  Bid*.  HI  John  St.  Now  Tort 


16  I" I.  of  rolled  prim  ml 
surfata  which  esaba  usedovtr  and  oyer. 


SOUPS,  STEWS  AND  . 
HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THt     ORIGINAL     WORCCSTCRSHISI 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John    Dl  Ml  in>    Sons,    AgtS.,   N.  Y. 


man  Bon  Tai  i  rauai  Diem  when  irrtttai  to  tdfaxtkmn. 
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A  Cave. — Cholli      "The    lentist  told  me  I  had  a 

large  cavity  that  needed  rilling  " 

Kthel — "Did  he  recommend  an]    special  course 
of  studv5"—  ;  U(   Opinion, 


ir  Convenient.     The  following  extract   from  a 

letter  of  thanks  is  ipient: 

"The  beautiful  clink  you  sent  us  came  in  perfect 

condition,   and   is   now    ir  on  top  of  the 

bookshelves,  w  soon,  and  your 

nuke    it    convenient."    - 


At  the  Vloar's.  V  i  \  Win  No,  the  vicar 
is  not  in  just  now       Is  there  an]  iu  would 

like  me  to  give  him  when  he  return--'" 

Old  \\  "Please,   mum.  Martha 

Higsins  would  like  to  be  buried  at  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon 

Not  a  Case  for  a  Surgeon.     A  country  parson  was 

one  day  going  his  usual  round  of  visiting,  when  he  was 
stopt  by  one  of  his  congregation,  an  old  farm  hand, 
who  said.  "An'  hoo  be  yer  darter  this  marning,  yer 
reverend?" 

"My  daughter!"  exclaimed  the  parson,  rather 
surprized:    "oh.  she  is  quite  well,  thank  you." 

"What!"  cried   th<  [uite  well!     Why,   1 

heard  she  had  a  cycle  accident  yesterday,  an'  busted 
her  inner  tubing'." — The  Argon 


He  Went  to  Sleep,  But — . — Recently  a  friend 
who  had  heard  that  I  sometimes  suffer  from  insomnia 
told  me  of  a  sure  cure.  "Eat  a  pint  of  peanuts  and 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  milk  before  going  to  bed," 
said  he.  "and  I'll  warrant  you'll  be  asleep  within  half 
an  hour."  I  did  as  he  suggested,  and  now  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  be  afflicted  with  insomnia. 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  what  happened,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  recall  the  details. 

First,  let  me  say  my  friend  wr,s  right.  I  did  go 
to  sleep  very  soon  after  my  retirement.  Then  a 
friend  with  his  head  under  his  arm  came  along  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  buy  his  feet.  I  was  negotia- 
ting with  him,  when  the  dragon  on  which  I  was 
riding  slipt  out  of  his  skin  and  left  me  floating  in 
mid-air.  While  I  was  consideiing  how  I  should  get 
down,  a  bull  with  two  heads  peered  over  the  edge  of 
the  wall  and  said  he  would  haul  me  up  if  I  would  first 
climb  up  and  rig  a  windlass  for  him.  So  as  I  was 
sliding  down  the  mountainside  the  brakeman  came 
in.  and  1  asked  him  when  the  train  would  reach  my 
station. 

"We  passed  your  station  four  hundred  years  ago." 
he  said,  calmly  folding  the  train  up  and  slipping  it 
into  his  vest  pocket. 

At  this  juncture  the  clown  bounded  into  the  ring 
and  pulled  the  center-pole  out  of  the  ground,  lifting 
the  tent  and  all  the  people  in  it  up.  up,  while  I  stood 
on  the  earth  below  watching  myself  go  out  of  sight 
among  the  clouds  above  Then  I  awoke,  and  found 
I  had  been  asleep  almost  ten  minutes. — The  Good 
Health  Clinic. 


A  Precaution.-— "Ma."  said  a  newspaper  man's 
son,   "I  know  why  editors  call  themselves  'we.'  " 

"Why?" 

"So's  the  man  that  doesn't  like  the  article  will 
think  there  are  too  many  people  for  him  to  tackle." — 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


Domestic  Tragedy.  — "For  goodness'  sake.  Har- 
riet, why  so  sad?" 

"The  cook's  left,  but  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it;  she 
took  with  her  the  recipe-book  for  all  the  things  John's 
mother  used  to  make." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Coming  Down  Easy.  -Inquiries  after  the  welfare 
of  Fatrick  Conroy  were  answered  by  his  devoted 
friend,  Terence  Dolan.  who  was  at  the  Conroys'  in 
the  double  capacity  of  nurse  and  cook.  "No,  he's 
not  dangerous  hurt  at  all,"  was  Mr.  Dolan's  reply  to 
a  solemnly  whispered  question  at  the  door. 

"We  heard  he  had  a  bad  fall,  and  was  all  broke  to 
pieces,"  whispered  the  neighbor. 

'"Tis  a  big  story  you've  heard."  said  Mr.  Dolan, 
in  his  cheerful  roar.  'Thrue,  he  fell  off'n  the  roof 
o'  the  Brady  stables,  where  he  was  shingling,  and  he 
broke  his  lift  leg,  knocked  out  a  couple  o'  teeth, 
and  broke   his   collar-bone. 

"Mind  ye,   if  he'd  have  fell  clear  to  the  ground, 


An  Intercommunicating  Telephone  System 

is  a  necessity  to  every  business  for  it  unites  a  small  as  well  as  large  organization. 
It  makes  communication  between  all  departments  possible,  and  your  employees 
can  settle  uncertain  orders  or  misunderstandings  without  leaving  their  desks. 
This  saves  the  time  usually  wasted  by  making  personal  visits  around  an 
office  or  plant.  Think  what  this  saving  alone  will  mean  to  you  in  a  year.  No 
operator  is  needed  so  there  are  no  operating  expenses. 

Western  Electric  New  Metal  Type  Automatic  Intercommunicating  Telephones 
are  especially  adapted  for  your  needs. 

If  you  are  using  a  "Bell"  Telephone  you  are  using  a  Western  Electric  Tel- 
ephone and  our  Intercommunicating  Apparatus  is  of  the  same  high  grade,  thus 
insuring   satisfactory    operation.      The    high    quality 
assures   Low    Maintenance    Expense,    and    our    large 
production  makes  First  Cost   Low. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for  Bulletin  No.  8066,  which  fully 
describes  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  this  system 


CENTRAL 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 


OMPANY 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  famous 
"Bell"  Telephone  with  which  every 
business  man   in  America  is  familiar. 

Intercommunicating  Telephones  a  Specialty 


WESTERN 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


PACIFIC 

8an  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


CASTER  POST  CARDS 


L    10 

Cent 


Fine    Easter   or   Birthday    Post   Cards 

mailed  for  IO  Cents.    IOO  for  917 

MADISON    ART    CO.,    Madison,    Conn. 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  8ave  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE  PKKSS  CO.,  Mcriden,  Connf  etlrut. 


5% 


WITHOUT 
RISK. 


HOW  WE  PAY 

WE  LOAN  A  SMALL  SUM  on  im- 
proved real  estate,  interest  and 
part  of  principal  payable  monthly. 

Your  *25  00  or  $50.00  helps  to  make 
up  the  sum  loaned.  Your  profit  is 
!i  I'crCpnt,  paid  at  regular  intervals  by  check.  This 
is  an  ideal  investment,  non-speculative,  secured  bv 
selected  real  estate  mortgages  withdrawable  at  vour 
option.  M  e  have  proven  our  trustworthiness  to  thou- 
sands of  patrons  during  the  past 
ifi  yean.   Our 

Assets  are  now  91, 800,000 
We  opbrate  under  regular  su 
pervision  of  the  New  York  Bank- 
ingDepartment.  Let  us  give  you 
complete  information. 
WRITE  US. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bldg-,  Broadway,  New  York 


3  to  20    $/;ri00?.ndu?ward8 

HD  111  I         Complete    in 

VVevery  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  3  and  St  cylinder. 

Write  for  story  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

OH  AY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lleb  St. ,  Detroit ,  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Rapid  Increase 

in  the  number  of  promi- 
nent hrms  using@@OJ(F>@M 
®@0tf®  is  convincing 
proof  of  its  merit. 

It  costs  more,  but  after 
many  experiences  with 
other  papers,  the  best 
firms  find  that 

<§©up@w 

H@N)P 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

has  printing,  lithographing 
and  engraving  qualities  that 
no  other  bond  papers  possess. 

It's  the  all  fabric,  new-fabric 
body,  the  careful  way  it  is 
made,  the  long,  painstaking 
process  used  in  finishing  it 
which  make  @©OT©W 
©@[rfl®  superior  to  any  com- 
mercial paper  made. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head for  samples  of  work  on 
C©M(P®W  (B@K)®  and  samples  of 
various  weights  and  colors.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  your  stationery,  you'll  find 
this  the  one  best  way  to  do  it. 

American   Writing    Paper   Co. 

Largest  Manufacturer*  ■  t  n  >i/»ih.  Booki 
and  (  over  and  other  /1if>f>^  fot  BuiintSi 
!*(k  Purposei   '-  Mtlh 


HOLYOKE. 

MASS. 


Order  is  Heavrn'i  Firit  L«w 

pa  pen  nnd  document*  Mat)]  and 

ii     in-tumly    Iny    your 
■  '  i  •  n       i  -■  t  \  ,  -'  r  ■  iik--  -r    the  moat  oonveAient, 
I  HE     NIAGARA     CLIP 
H»ni|.l«-  boi  bf  mail  Ii  HUUimi  I  I  II-  <  0.,   turn  ^ork 


$500 

TO 

.  $900 


Victor    Hand     Forged    Automobile 


\  i<  kih  M  rOMOBIl  I    mi  <-.  <  o. 

WT9  1  Tlrlll     %V«  SI.  I  i.mK.  Mo. 


iiirtc!  him 
v   Provls*.      Hi 


\.,i   I   \  pel  I    I  Ml  u n 

Ii.  >Y         'Hi 


The    Question. 

question  y<  ou  think 

j,  i;  ;  •  • 

Mrs.  Oldo: 

i  il  with  mi 

\\  here  <  ourage  i  ailed 

■ 

plied  the   woman,   "if   1 

your  kinil  otTcr.      If  you  can  bring  youth  to  o 

ii«bt  ;    but   I   l>'i--:'i 

back  through  pyrogi 

traight  fronl 

;ill  the  rest  of  the  ! 


Detective  Story.     "  It  is  believed  tl 
must  have  taken  place  after  mi  ruary  20, 

when  the  treasure  was  certain] 

ock  on  the  afternoon  of  Fi  •■'  which 

time  the  discovers  was  m 

The  author  of  "Sherlock   Holmi        :   •     not  lived 
in  vain       !'■■• 

Sure  of  That.     Oi 

every  slioti     "("■ 1  heavens,  man.  where 

ling? " 

RBCRUI1     tearfull>'  I— "I  don'l 
here  all  right!"    -Punch 

i  p-to-Date. — "When    we 
government,"  says  the  wise  old  suffragette, "we  will 

make  some  changes  in  the  naval  bun 

I    houl  1  hope  sol"  agrees  i '<  ■ 

tte       "Why.    bureaus    are    hopelessl) 

style!     We  will  have  a  combination 
chiffonier. " — Judge 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  i-v — The  British  naval  estimates  show  an 

increase  of   Si  i.i  i'i.ooo  over   last    year 

Lieut.  Joseph  Petrosino,  of  the  New   York  police 
force,  is  murdered  in  Palermo,  Sicily 

March  i  ,t  The  German  ship  Uargretha  is  sunk 
m  a  collision  with  the  Norwegian  steamer  .A/.n 
.  i','    ami  twent)  li 

March  16,     A  itriki  in  the 

an'1  rtment 


ircil  in  Paris 


March    15       Pour  killed    and    thirty 

injured  by  the  1  Ii  nadian 

Domes!  i< 

I 

I   inn  .I 

1    ■ 


Wothing 


ake 
art 


THAT'S    still    another   I 
advantage  of  owning    | 
a     Conklin     Pen  —  theie's    - 
nothing   to   take  apart  —  no 
parts  to  lose  —  no  joints  to 
leak  —  no    inky    fingers    or 
soiled   clothing. 

CONKLIN'S    I 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen] 

can  be  filled  instantly,  any-  § 
where,  by  dipping  it  in  the 
nearest  inkwell  and  pressing 
the  Crescent- Filler.  Writes 
the  instant  pen  meets  paper, 
smoothly  and  steadily  to  the 
last  dot. 

Finest    14-k   gold    pens, 
made  in  all  points.      Nibs 
for  manifolding.   Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Prices  $3.00,    $4.00, 
$5.00  to  $15.00. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.. 

197  Manhattan  Bldij 
Toledo.  Ohio 

yjlDllllllllm, 


vwAw 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 


Supplied onlj  i>>  the  Nleean 

iimrkH.  and  all  paperi  ana  d. 


d  indexes,  hook 
M.k.i  •  ( lip  c ....  VI. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

l  in-  tobacco  \\  iih  ■  1 1 

I  In-  reirret   is  thai   you   h  . » <■   v 

\  i ;  i    \  I  >  I  \ . 
■  it  brothel  liood  ol  i 

I  hllia   anil   nn  ilitnth  ■■   pipe  . 

tillil     .1     lilblli 

Vl«<    \im  \  mi\  I  i   i;i 
have   never  had  tin-  Ins 
\i:i    \I>1  \ 

SEND  10  CENTS  U. 

.;.  \  otee  send 

I  ill  SURBRUQ  Co..  112  Kcadc  St..  Neil  Wk 


mention   i  mi  Lrnuu  n  when  writing  I 
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Its  Cork 

Put  lemonade  in  a  bottle  one 
day  and  milk  the  next.  What  will 
the  lemon  juice  absorbed  by  the 
cork  do  to  the  milk?  A  needless 
question    it    it's    the    janus    Bnttle. 

Why  ?  Because  the  Janus  cork 
is  tipped  with  aluminum.  Liquids 
can't  touch  the  cork  itself.  Con- 
tamination is  impossible.  A  pat- 
ented feature,  exclusive,  with  the 
Janus. 

The  Janus  takes  apart.  Easily 
sterilized.     A  strong  practical  bottle. 

Buy  one.  l's<-  it  60  days,  if  it  breaks 
through  fault  in  construction  or  work- 
manship, you  t-'ei  a  new  bottle. 

A  necessity — not  a  novelty.  Keeps  bol 
liquids  bol  ami  '"I'l  liquids  cold. 

Half  Pints,  $2.  so.     Pints,  $5.75. 

Quarts,  S-.7-. 

At  your  dealers  or  from  us  direct. 
Bend  for  Booklet. 

JANUS  VACUUM  BOTTLE  CO. 

652  Broadway,  New   York 
U.S.  Patenl    -  "'-     S9480  - 


Cheaper  Than  Horses 


Goes  as  fast  and 
roads.  Surrey  develop*  1S-H-P.    II 

and  goes  thirty  miles  on 

McIINTYRE 

MOTOR    VEHICLES 

Best  pleasure  i 
ness  vehicle — r 

lired.    nn   lire 

Km>k  orfacta.fi 

IiriH.flree.   Pril 

»37.ni,, 

ofbndy.  GetcatalogN 

«  .   II.  MpIVTVKK  CO, 

ase-267  Broadway. Sea  York, 


M  III  H\.    I.VDIAVi 

rajid  Av., Kansas  I  'itp    Mo. 


yilMCrSBKFE^r1- 

"You  do  the 
designing — 

Thread 

& 
Thrum 

Rugs 

'    we'll  make 
the  rug.  " 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

Different  from  all  other  rugs, 
made  in  colorings  to  match  yonr 
decorations.  Special  styles  to 
no  with  Mission  or  ruined  Oak 
Kuriiiture.  Wool  weft. seamless, 
heavy,  reversible  ami  durable. 

All  Sizes  up  tO  li  feet  \wile  and 

any  length.  Sold  by  be.st  shops 
In  principal  citiet  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co., 
Hew  York,  lor  1  olor  Line  and 
Price  List. 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP, 
Ajburh,  N.  Y. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

In  tins  column,  i»  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  ol  words,  the  Funk  ,\  Wagualla  Standard 
Dtotionarj  1-  consulted  us  arbiter 

not   answer   anony- 
mous communications, 

"  B     P,    R  ."    Lafayette,    Al  ect  to 

write  'should'  or  'would'  in  the  following  sentence, 
'If  agreeable,  I  should  be  pleased  to  accompanj  you 
to  church  this  evening '?" 

Assuming  that  the  speakei  desire:  to  be  cour- 
teous, and  i<»  show  deference  al  the  same  time, 
we  think  "I   should,   e1  If  simple 

futuni;.  alone  be  intended,  we  believe  "I  shall 
be  pleased,"  etc.,  is  to  be  preferred  to  either  form 
given  above. 

"O.  M.."  Nanuet,  N.  V. — "Kindly  tell  me  whether 
owing  from  Harper's  Weekly  of  March  6  are 
good  usage    I  1  '  'Governor  Hughes'  move  for  direct- 
primarj    nomination  Distinguished  men 

of  letter  in  France  Berlioz,  St.  Beuve,  Theopkile 
Gautier,'  etc  (3)  'Pretty  much  all  the  methods,' 
1  .iv  no  mere  experiments,'  etc.  (5) 
'Nothing  else  could  result  from  a  civilization  where 
man  is  against  man.'  etc,  (6)  'All  of  this  was  done 
without  sensationalism.'  etc 

"O.  M."  should  bear  in  mind  that  papers, 
owing  to  the  speed  necessary  in  their  production, 
can  scarcely  hope  to  attain  the  same  literary  ex- 
cellence as  is  displayed  in  some  books.  An  occa- 
sional error  such  as  those  noted  below  would  there 
lore  seem  somewhat  excusable  (i)  The  following 
is  the  commonly  accepted  rule  on  this  point:  "Sin- 
gular monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound 
(s,  \,  ce,  se,  or  dental  ge)  add  the  apostrophe  and  s 
except  .\licn  the  following  word  begins  with  a  sibi- 
lant sound;  as.  James's  reign."  "Hughes'"  in  the 
quotation  you  cite  should  therefore  be  "Hughes's." 
(2)  Thewords  italicized  should  read  "  Sainte-Beuve" 
and  "Theophile."  (3)  "Pretty  much "  is  colloquial, 
and  therefore  not  good  literary  English.  (.4)  This 
is  a  palpable,  tho  somewhat  common,  mistake.  Since 
an  experiment  is  a  trial,  the  colloquial  phrase  "try 
the  experiment"  uses  the  word  as  a  cognate  accusa- 
tive, as  in  do  the  deed.  The  usual  expression  in 
speaking  of  a  formal  or  exact  trial  is  "make  the  ex- 
periment." A  man  of  science  conducts  la  series  of) 
experiments  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  (5)  Few  of 
our  available  modern  grammars  discuss  the  point  you 
here  raise  Bullions'  "English  Grammar"  (page 
;>oi  sa\  s  "  Where  should  not  be  used  for  in  which, 
unless  the  reference  is  to  place.  This  rule  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  one  given  by  the  eminent 
grammarian  Goold  Brown.  Jt  might  be  claimed 
that  "civilization"  in  the  sentence  yon  cite  is  a 
state  or  condition  rather  than  a  place,  and  that 
"where"  therefore  should  be  "in  which."  How 
ever,  literature  has  frequent  similar  examples  of 
this  use  of  "where,"  modern  newspapers  and  peri 
odicals  particularly  making  frequent  use  of  both 
expressions  indiscriminately.  (7)  .4//  0}  is  a  popu 
lar  idiom  to  emphasize  the  totality  of  that  which  is 
referred  to.  as.  "How  much  of  this  shall  I  take'" 
"All  {i.e.,  the  whole)  of  it."  The  best  literary  usage 
omits  the  of  as  needless.  Lack  of  space  prevents 
us  from  answering  the  other  points  yon  raise. 

"  E.  M  E  ,"  Hogan,  Ga.  —  Your  sentence  should 
read,  "A  house  and  a  barn  have  been  built." 

"C.  II  ."  Rotterdam  Jet..  X,  Y  "What  is  the 
pronunciation  of  "ileal"'" 

It  is  preferably  pronounced   "def,"    the   "e"   hav 

ing  the   same   sound    as   in   "met." 

'  M     V    S."   Amsterdam,   Mo       "Should   the  word 
be     substituted     in     the     following     sentence, 

'  You  will  await  a  time  with  patience  until  we  re- 
turn '  ?" 

The  sentence  is  correctly  written,  "  You  will  await 
jl  time  with  patience  until  we  return." 

"L.  R.  Y  ."  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Which  is  correct, 
'  I  have  Mr.  Jones'  hat,'  or  '  I  have  Mr.  Jones's  hat'?" 

"I  have  Mr.  Jones's  hat"  is  correct.      See  answer 
' ).  M.."  al  11 

"G.      W.      H   ,"      Lebanon,      Pa. — "  (i)    Please     pro 

nounce  upon    the   correctness  of   the   use   of   'no'   in 

iv.  ing    sentence.    '  Whether   he   or  any   other 

man  had  traced  it  or  no.'      Should  'not'  be  employed 

instead  of  'no'?      (2)    What  are  hooligans?" 

I  1  1    "No"  may  be  used  correctly  in  the  sentence 
cited.      In  this  case  it  means  "not"  and  is  "used  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause  to  express  an  alter- 
native condition;    as,    I  will  do  it.   whether  or  no" 
Standard    Dictionary,    page    1107).     ■  •  •  "Hooli 

A    boisterously  rude    fellow;      rowdy; 
street  ruffian." 


|^ou  can  £>er  ttje  £>ecurit£ 

Back  of  ZlMte  6% 

(SolD  H5ono0 

3f>ECAUSE  these  6",  Bonds  are  based  on 
^fj  the  ownership  of  selected  New  York 
^^  real  estate  the  best  security  on  earth. 
Because  every  detail  of  the  business  back  of 
these  Bends  is  a  matter  ol  public  record  and 
can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
every  statement  verified.  The  accounts  of  the 
American  Real  (state  Company  are  certified 
to  by  certified  public  accountants — the  property 
of  thi  Company  is  appraised  by  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Brokers  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

*£OR  twenty -one  years  this  Company  has 
'Ir  operated  tuccessfully  m  the  New  York 
*Js  real  estate  field  has  earned  and  paid 
6'  ,  to  thousands  of  investors  and  during  all 
these  years,  even  in  times  of  panic,  its  secur- 
ities have  never  shrunk  a  dollar,  every  obliga- 
tion has  been  met  on  its  due  date,  and  every 
contract  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

^|"-R-E  Six's  possess  the  three  essentials  of 
\r\  an  ideal  investment  ample  security, 
^"^  liberal  return  and  cash  availability. 
They  are  issued  in  cither  of  two  forms  for 
those  who  wish  to  invest  for  income,  and  for 
those  who  seek  a  profitable  channel  for  s))s- 
temalic  saving  : 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 

For  those  who  mish  to  invest  a  $1 00  or  more 
For  Income  Kiu-nliiyr,  paying  interest 


- 1  i 

'-ill 


illy  by 


upon 


6°;    ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save   $25    or  more 

a  year 

For  Income    Savlnur.    purchasable  by 

iiiMiiilment  payments  carrying  liberal  surrender 
privileges. 

To  anyone  wishing  to  learn  more  about 
A-R-E  6";  Gold  Bonds  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  the  fullest  information,  including  a  free 
map  of  New  York  City,  showing  the  location 
of  our  properties. 

ImmranHpat  flgtatt*  (ftmnpanp 

Founded,  1888.      Assets,  SI  1,851,866.07. 
Capital  and  Surplus,  *  1,753,1 11.16. 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building 

527  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


»«SV=i 


100  FOR   15  CENTS 

Seail  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


A  New  $1  Offer-Keith's 

for  six   months  and    a  ^^ 

copy  of  niv  new  book,     ^ 

lOO   PLANS 


Bungalows,  Cottages 
9*00.    to  93,000. 


KlMtll 


nth 


is  the  recognized  authority 
on  planning  ami  Decorating 
Homes.  $1.50  year.  News- 
stamls  15c  copy.  Each  60- 
page  issue  gives  several  dc- 
No.29— $3000.  nisni  i.v  leadine architects. 

My  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes,  $2,500  to  $6,000  .  .   .  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  .  .  .    1.00 

192-page  book— Practical  Houbo  Decoratioi 1.00 

122  Beautiful  Interior  View*  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms, etc.  1.00 
Anyone  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  .  2.00 
■  MAX  L.  KEITH,  331,  Lumber  Ex.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■ 
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GUARANTEED 
BONDS 

Safety  and   Profit 

"¥  tk  j    wiii.N  ■  man  is  investinj 
^^VV*^'/      own   sav'nKs  —  or   i  rust 
\P  &3Lpf     '/    funds  that  have  been  i 
^^jJO    /  in  bis  care:  mid  be 

V^  )J'/     li  f'rofit 

\      '  mportant  ; 

must  always  be  secondary  to  security — 

Water  Works  Bonds,  guaranteed  by  The  Arm  i 
ican  Water  Works  iX  Guarantee  Company, prob- 
-  more  satisfactorily  than 
i  dt  investm 
l:i  it.  t  dways  backed  by  a 

siihst.inti.il  property  and  a  profitable  busini 

npany  supplying  water  to  .1  thriving  com- 
munity h.ts  practically  n  nc  of  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness nsk»  to  combat 
Its  !  ted  by  business  depres- 

uid  us  sales  .in-  practically  all  made  on  a 
c  ash  iii  advam  e  basis 
In  Uv  '   let,  .t  bond  is  never  guaranteed 

.■    American   Water  Works  iv    Guarantee 
iny  unless  that  i  ompany  owns  and  operates 
the  plant  on  which  it  is  Issued— 
The  American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Con>- 
i.is   been   continuously    successful  for  26 

It  now  controls  and  operates  10  prosperous 

water  works  plants  in  v. u  ions  parts  ot  the  country 
and   It   does  more  than    guarantee  the  securities 

plants — 
It  insists  that  the  service  given  shall  be  superior 

.  tray — 
Filter  Ix-ds  and  testing  stations  are  maintained 
wherever  necessary,  and  an  experienced  corps  <>i 
engineers,   inspectors  and  chemists  is  constantly 

employed    in    maintaining    the    high    standard    of 

efficienc  y  required — 

1  K  things  have  made  these  40  companies  ex- 
ceptionally successful— 

The  bonds  they  have  issued  from  time  to  time 
are  in  denominations  ot  f  100.  *5oo  and  f  1.000.  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of j per  cent— 

They  are  an  investment  in  which  the  profit  is 
satisfactory  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
element  of  speculation  or  risk  — 

If  you  have  $100  or  $100,000  to  invest 
write  for  the  booklet     Address  Dept.   F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN 
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INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
Bank  for  Saving  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P* 

,  Offia  s:  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Phila, 
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OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4. (XX)  MMM  fiit  of  DMton  SPSWa  to  meet  the 
Increasing  di-mnri'l  tor  The  Niagara  Clip.  Henil  15  Ota.  for 
aamplc  boi  nf  ]U0toM«gara  ('llpl'o  ,1M  Wsrrrlj  n«l«.S  T  Tllj. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


A  Guaranteed  First 

Mortgage  Investment 

Netting  6% 

A  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000,  so  intiinsii  ally 
!  mil  <~n   thoroughly  safeguarded  M  to 
ind  beyond  question. 

f  ini  '■  1  dip  ( tlv  by  permanent 

0,000. 
Second  :  <  •  •  >•  "hi  estab 

pany,  with 
0,000. 
I  to  1 .1 

■    blisned 

lout  III 

tiftli       ! 

Sixtk  itloni 

( >ur  (  Irculai  "  R 

- 

Peabody 

flon^teling&Co. 

1 

181   La  Salle  Street.  C'HK  AGO 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TRADE 

In    reviewing   conditions    for    tin 
tending   March    1  ;.    Brae  'hat 

dc\  elopmenl  s  both  in  trade  ami  in  industry 
"have    been     slightly     n  Table " 

There  1-  a  better  tunc  in  various  lin< 
some  enlargement  of  activity.  Better 
weather  has  been  a  factor  in  this  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  large  shipments  of  grain 
due  to  high  prices,  the  resumption  of  build- 
ing  operations  in  many  i  i  I 

But,  while  the  demand  from  jobbers  lias 
improved,  conservatism  prevails  as  to  buy- 
ing.      In    the    retail    trade    there    has    been 

tin  marked  enlargement  of  sales.  Collec- 
tions, however,  show  a  slight  improvement. 

Bradstreet's  remarks  further  that  there  are 

"still    many    unsettled    features   and    some 

"its."       The    totals    of    export     trade 

'are  depressing,"  displaying  the  effect  of 
high  prices  here  and  of  reduced  huying- 
ability  abroad.  The  coal  trade  remains 
"very  unsettled.*'  the  bituminous  branch 
of  it  being  scarcely  better  than  it  was  a 
year 

Meanwhile,  wage  reductions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  increasing.  As  for  the 
crops,  the  reports  from  winter  wheat  "are 
rather  more  favorable,"  more  moisture 
being  reported  in  the  Southwest.  Crops 
entered  the  winter  in  a  very  low  condition, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  can  be  done 
with  good  weather  in  the  spring.  In  the 
stock  market,  transactions  "have  fallen 
to  the  smallest  point  of  the  year."  In  all 
markets  extreme  quiet  prevails,  this 
including  stocks,  no  less  than  grain,  coffee, 
and  cotton. 

Dun's  Review,  for  the  close  of  the  same 
week,  asserts  that  milder  weather  will 
"stimulate  spring  sales."  but  trade  "con- 
tinues quiet."  Everywhere  is  found 
"want  of  animation,"  but  in  the  West 
conditions  are- better  than  in  the  Ea  I 
Outside  of  New  York,  the  bank  clearings 
for  tlie  week  were  12.7  per  cent,  better 
than  last  year  and  7  7  per  .cut.  better  than 
in  1906.  In  Xew  York,  however,  the  clear- 
ings   were     tl.8    per  cent,    under    tin 

Kjof).  which  is  accounted  lor  by  "tin  ion 
tinned  sluggishness  of  the  security  market ," 
Tlie  reports  from  tin-  dry-goods  trade  are 
declared  to  be  encouraging,  especially  in 
'lie  Western  territory.  The  most  encoura- 
ging feature  of  the  iron  and  Steel  trade  is 
"the  better  sentiment,"  which  ha  been 
followed  in  some  line-  by  an  increased  de- 
mand. Western  dr\  1  men.  espe- 
cially   the    jobbing    house     ol    the    North- 

report  •<  »ry    bu 

but   in   the   Middle   We  .1    conditions   "are 


y."  due  in  the  main  to  the 
coal  and  iron  situation  in  that  part  of  the 

country. 

FEBRUARY  BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank   clearings   for    the  month  t>i    Feb- 
ruary,   as    recently    compiled,    show    much 
larger    totals    than    for    the    corresponding 
month    last    year.      They    are   only    10    per 
cent,    under     those     for     February,     igoo. 
when    trade    was    very    active.      Accord 
to  the  statement  issued   by  Dun's  AY.  . 
the    total    clearings    for    the    month    in    all 
cities     making    reports — these    embra. 
more   than    110   leading  cities-were  $11,- 
200,954,717,  figures  which  show  an  incn 
over     last     year    of     28.3    per    cent.       The 
loss   in  February    as    compared   with     1 
(10    per    cent.),    was     confined    chiefly    to 
ern  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia,    and     Pittsburg.      In     the     South 
many  cities  reported   larger  clearings  than 
in    [906,   while  in   the   West     'the  increase 
aerally  heavy."     Commenting  further, 
the  Review  says: 

"There  are  noteworthy  oains  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee, 
Paul,  Omaha,  and  Denver.  Nearly  all 
New-England  cities  report  large  gains  over 
a  year  a"go,  and  at  several  cities  exchai 
exceed  those  of  February,  1906,  among 
them  Springfield,  Worcester,  Hartford. 
Xew  Haven, Pall  River,  Xew  Bedford,  and 
1 1 o, yoke. 

"At  Middle- Atlantic  points  the  loss  com- 
pared with  lijod  is  mainly  at  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  at  other  iron  centers.  Scran- 
ton,  Reading,  and  Wilkesbarre  report  a 
considerable  increase;  abo  Buffalo.  Albany, 
and  Synu 1 

"In  the  South-Atlantic  States  there  is  a 
small  loss  at  Baltimore  and  at  Savannah 
compared  with  1906,  but  other  leading 
cities  report  larger  bank  clearings  than  in 
1906,  notably  Atlanta,  Richmond,  Xorfolk, 
Augusta,  and  Jacksonville. 

"In  the  Middle  South  there  is  improve- 
ment at  many  points,  notably  at  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Chattanooga,  and  Binning!*.. 
and   at   most    Texas   cities,   especially    Gal- 
veston.     The    loss    at     Xew    Orleans    con- 
tinues  heavy   and    (here   is   a   deer 
Memphis.    Nashville,  and    Mobile.       In    the 
Central    West    the    gain    at    Chicago,    Mil- 
waukee, and    Indianapolis    over    [906    de- 
notes much  greater  activity,  and  then 
smaller    increases    at    Cincinnati    and    De- 
troit.     Mo-t    of    the    cities   in    that    section 

report    gains  over  both   preceding   years. 

"At   the  Par  West  bank  clearing 
tinue  very  large  and  nearly  every  city  re- 
ports an  increase  over  both  years,  notably 

St.     Paul,    Kansas    City.    Omaha.     Denver, 
and  many  smaller  citie         Minneapolis  I 

tinues  to  report  a  small  decrea  <■.     At  P 
cific-coast  points,  Los  An  ■  •ma.  and 

Spokane    report    gains    over    loort,    but    at 
San     Francisco    there    is    a    decrease        The 
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6  at  Now  York  City  is 
still  disturbed  b)  a  considerable  difference 
in  tht-  volm  k-market  operations, 

trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  February,  [906,  averaging  70  per  cent, 
larger   1     olume  than  this  year;  hence  the 

rings  in   that 

med  to  dif- 
on  pre- 
sent; 


P  r  H  R 

X   Engl 
Middle 

t]  an  tii 

Sou  tin 
Cent  !  v 

Western. . . . 
Pacific 

Tots 

N.  V  C 


I 

180,047 


v 


I     J36  325,166 


p.c. 

+  15.0 

+  13-4 

•  1  1  r 

•  :  .'    1 
+  40.7 


$11,200,95;  -  $13,474,309,446      -10.2 


Average  daily 

February....          $509,  154,000  $379. 733. 000  +541 

Januar\                      559, 568,000  455,910,000  +28.1 

December...                    M15.000  376,746.000  +46.7 

Noveml  ■                           -71,000  402.892,000  +39.9 

REBUILT  BALTIMORE 

striking  figures  affecting  Balti- 
more, as  rebuilt  since  the  fire,  are  presented 
in  The  Bankers'  Magasitu  for  March.  Five 
years  have  now  passed  since  that  memo- 
rable disaster,  in  which  E343  buildings  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  were 
destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$125,000,000.  But,  within  eleven  months 
after  the  fire,  permits  for  new  buildings 
numbering  1,699  na,l  been  issued.  Of 
these,    579  were    for  inks,   office- 

buildings,  hotels,  warehouses,  and  manu- 
factories; in  other  words,  nearly  one-half 
as  many  buildings  as  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  fire.  The  total  expenditure  for  new 
buildings  and  improvements  during  the 
five  years  has  been  upward  of  $80,000,- 
000,  or  within  S45.000.00c  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  fire,  the  loss  having  included  not 
only  the  buildings,  but  stocks  of  goods, 
office  equipment,  etc.  The  same 
zine  presents  a   series   of  g   illus- 

trations of  new  bank  building-  in  Balti- 
more, some  of  which  are  d  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

COMMODITY  PRICES  DECLINE 

Bradstreet' s  notes  that  the  "hesitation 
and  irregularity"  in  commodity  prices 
which  prevailed  in  January  this  year  "be- 
came more  marked  in  February."  This 
weakness  it  attributes  mainly  "  to  the  quiet- 
ing down  of  demand."     There  came  about 


in   February   a  drop  oi    1    per  cent,   in   its 
approximate    index     Dumber.        While    the 

decline-  did    not    largely    outnumber   the 
advances,  and  bread  stuffs  si  10  wed  strength . 

the  declines  "were  so  widely  scattered  as 

to    produce    quite    notable    weaknc 

many     groups     of     s1  aplei  Pro\ 

showed   the  greatest   weakness,  important 
decline-  being  reported  in  eggs,  butter,  and 

milk.  Weakness  wa-  also  hown  by  raw 
cotton,  hemp,  silk 
in  m,  steel,  and  other 
metals. 

But   while  the  ap- 
proximate        index 
number     showed      a 
decline  of  t  per  cent . 
in    February,    it    in- 
dicated a  gain  of  6.3 
per  cent,  over  June 
1    of  last   year,  and 
of     2.8      per      cent. 
over    March    of   last 
year.      When  a  com- 
parison   is    made   with    March   of    1007,    at 
which    date    the     highest    point    of    recent 
years  was  reached,  a  decline  of  10  per  cent. 
is   -hown.     At    the  same   time,  a  compari- 
son with  the  record  low  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  1896,  shows  that,  even  now,  we 
have  an  advance  over  that  date  of  44  per 
cent.      Below    is    a     table,     compiled    by 
Bradstreet' s,  showing  groups  of  commodi- 
ties which  have  gone  to  make  up  its  total 
index  number: 


4°.  71  I 

866,905,06a 

56,85  1 

509.  s 

1,199 

310.070..'  1 7 

'  73,456 

$4,]  1.9,885,9a  ■ 

1  -•;.;-•  1 


P  C 

'     1   1 

-    a.6 

+    3-9 
17.3 


$5''7.ot4.ooo 

■  ;(>,ooo 

572, 5  75.000 

569,  000,000 


—  10.2 

—  10.9 

—  3-4 

—  1.0 


Breadstuffs. . 
Live  stock.... 
Provisions.  . . 

Fruits 

H.  &  L 

Textiles 

Metal 

Coal  &  Coke 

Oils 

Naval  stores. 
Bldg  mat.. .  . 
Chem.  &  ilru. 
M'cellaneous 


July  1 
1896 

So.  0524 
,1855 

1. 301 9 
.1210 
.8250 

t.5799 
5  7  5  7 
.0048 
.20X2 
.0402 
.0716 
.6607 
.2150 


Mar. 

1907 
$0.0817 

.3315 

2. 1049 
.2005 
1. 1975 
2.73b') 
.8466 
.0080 
.3428 
.1170 
.0906 
.7083 


Mar.   1,  Feb.   t,  -1/i/r.  1, 

1908   1909   1909 

$0. 1048  $0.0996  $0. 1079 

.2840   .3425   .3465 

1.9 1 17  2.0486  2.0020 

.1619   .1528   .1513 

1.0700  1.2050 

2.4850  2.3723 

•  5609   .5555 

,0062 

•  4592 

.0702 

.0841 

.6258 

.2S04 


.0062 
.3260 
.0802 
.0849 
.6606 
.2500 


1. 1900 
2-3745 
•  5478 
.0062 
.4461 
.0657 
.0819 
.6158 
.2810 


Total....  5.7019   9.1293   7.9862  8.3022  8.2167 

Another  table  presents  approximate  in- 
dex numbers  for  various  periods  for  a  series 
<•>(  years  extending  back  to  1892.  The  lines 
set  in  full-faced  type  indicate  "important 
swings." 


Jan.  1.  Ism 


April  1,  1892 7.9776 

July    1,  1892 7-3829 

Oct.    1,  1892 7.6089 

Jan.     1,  1895 7.8317 

April  1,  1893 7.8395 

July    1,  1893 7.2869 

Oct.    1,  1893 7.1717 

Jan.    i,  1894 6.9391 

April  r,  1894 6.6660 


88.1382        Dec  1,1 903 


*8. 141.3 


Jan.     1,  1903 8.0789 

Feb.    1,  1903 8.0824 

Mar.    1,  1903 8.1300 

April  1,  1903 8.1247 

May    1,  1903 7.9567 

June   1,1903 78751 

July    1,  1903 7.8706 

Aug.   1,  T903 7.7473 

Sept.  1,  1903 77583 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK. 

BALTIMORE    AS    REBUILT. 


NATIONAL    BANK   OF   COMMERCE. 


that   awaits    your  request 
The    Book  that    contains    a 
Savings    Suggestion  that   so 
many   prudent    individuals 
have  acted  upon. 

The  Savings  Suggestion 
that  enables  YOU  to  invest 
in  securities  based  on  New 
York  City  guaranteed  first 
mortgages  which  heretofore 
have  been  held  exclusively 
by  the  large  conservative 
investors. 

The  SAFE  Savings  Sug- 
gestion because  offered  by 
a  Company  of  known  financial 
responsibility  with  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $12,000,000. 

The  Book  tells.  Your 
name  on  a  postal  or  coupon 
below  will  bring  it. 

JiTlE  GUAfOLNnLEE 
AND  TRUST  C9 

176  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  "The    S*fe  Way    to    Save," 
advertised  in  Literary  Digest  [3]. 


Address    _ 

175  Remsen  St.,  Bklyn.    350  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 


5% 
Bonds 


The  problem  with  many  investors  is  to  secure 
desirable  bonds  yielding  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
come  compatible  with   safety. 

There  is  no  better  form  of  investment  for  this 
purpose  than  bonds  issued  by  large  and  well- 
known  corporations  located  in  importanC  and 
growing  centres,  especially  when  they  are  se- 
cured upon  properties  of  demonstrated  value. 

Many  bonds  of  this  character  are  also  desirable 
investments  for  business  men,  who  may  wish  to 
have  their  money  earn  a  liberal  rate  of  interest, 
and  yet  not  care  to  employ  it  all  in  the  purchase 
of  semi-investment  bonds. 

Our  Bond  Circular  No.  454,  describes  a 
number  of  Corporation  Bonds,  which  we  recom- 
mend as  safe  and  conservative  investments. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices.  Albany,  N.  Y.—  Chicago,  III.      Boston,    H«„, 
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What  Every  Sensible  Investor  Wants — 

The  Safest  Possible 

Investment 

Paying  a  Liberal  Income 

We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  you  a 
selection  from  a  list  of  bonds  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  tune. 

A  request  from  you  for  our  circular 
15U,  stating  your  requirements,  will  re- 
ceive our  careful  attention.  We  will 
^t  lor  your  consideration  suitable 
bonds  of  exceptional  security  paying  a 
liberal  income. 

{For  the  small  investor  r.v  have 

bonds  in  $/oo  and  $joo  denomi- 
nation yielding   nearly  0'  [  ) 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO     DENVER      SAN  FRANCISCO 


.£    TLAT-FOOT 

LjlflCl*^  */     CAN  BE  CORRECTED 

^r^'t'W   PPOT^yEAB^  »0<1  rp**»»,*<i.  »nd  accompanying 

\^JWf<J^g^  disability  and  fo..t.  leg    *nd    back 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    i>»  ti»     t*nu»nrf)iiT    relieved    only 
^^^^^^^^^B    \,    vN\T<.MIK  f-flOKS      Props  or 
cl'ii        It    Cole's  paints  pr*T*nt  uoicnipulous  suUtitu- 
ung  bis  scientific  prirnMi.Vs  in  their  "ju«t-s.*-rood"  shoes. 
id  s«T»»stin|[  vour  dlatroo*,  UtHlbf  real  thine   W  rlttforfmBoofe 
rn   i«-f  »nd  for  nsms  of  dealer 
Id  your  sHl    •  Ot  with  lbs  aboTo  labrl  in. id*. 

ANAT0M1K  FOOTWEAR  CO.,Sheltoo,U.-^H 
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SAFETY 


nn 


INCREASE 


-2000 

In  vest  in  tut    in 

New  York  Real  Estate 

May  be  secured  by  Ten 

Annual  Pa  v  m  c  n  ts  oi 

-HOO- 

YIELDING  FULL  PROFITS. 

Twi  And  i  .ire- 

ful management  have  prodi i< 

$3,000,000   ASSETS 

$765,000   SURPLUS 

$1,000,000  Profits  alread)  dislnbuted 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

,s.,     i"  1 1    r  i  i      \  VBN1   IC 
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INCOME 


■  E         I    VoTk 


OWNERSHIP 


Julv     I. 

April  i. 
July    i. 

Jan  i. 
April  i. 
Julx  I. 
Ikl  i . 
Ian  i 
April  i. 
July  i. 
Oct  i. 
Jan.  i. 
April  i. 
Julv  .. 
( h  :  , 
Ian  i. 
Feb.    i , 

April  i, 
May  i. 
[una  i 
July  ,. 
Aug  i 
Sept    i. 

N  ov    i 

1>. ,     , 

Ian  i. 

I.I.  I. 

Mar  ,. 

April  i. 

May  i. 

lune  i. 

July  .. 

Aug  i. 

Sept.    i. 

Oct  i. 
Nov    i 

Dec  l. 
Ian  i. 
Feb     i. 

Ma!  i 
April  i 
May     i. 

.Ill  IK-   I  . 

July   .. 

Auk  i. 
Sept.  i. 

on.     .. 

X  OV      l  . 

Dec.  i. 
Ian.  i. 
Feb.  i 
Mar.  i. 
April  i. 
May  .. 
June  i. 
July  i. 
Auk  ' 
Sept.  i. 
Oct  i 
Nov.   i 


i  *./.i 

- 

■ 
1895 

- 

1898  .5.  Tout 

1897  1,  1 164 

- 

iX.,7 

'■4-4  7: 

. 

- 

1899 

1 899 
■ 

■ 
1899 

7.7X73 
- 

1900 

11MM)         3.9801 

1900  . 
1  900    . 
1900 
1900 
1900    . 
1900 
1900    . 

1900 r  7S07 

1900  . 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1901  -    \ (OS 

1901     7.4181 

7  5  15  1 
1901 

7.  do  5  I 
190I 
1901 

1901  7  7  2  7  5 
MO.'       7  ''(.04 

190a 

1903. . 

1902  . 
1902. . 
190.' 
1902    . 
1902 
1902. . 
1902 
1902 


D«      1 

Ian.     1 

April  1. 

Mav  , 
lune  1. 
Jul)    1. 

I),,       , 

Mav      , 

Julv     , 

Oct     1 

Jan      1. 

April  1 
Mav    , 

Aug.    1. 

Oil      1 

Nov.    1 

Ian  1, 
Feb  1. 
Mar.  1, 

April    1 

May    1 

lune  1. 
July    1. 

Sept  1 
Oct.    1. 

1  H .      1 

Mar  1. 
April  1, 
May  r 
June 
July  ] 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 

I  )i  1  1 

Ian.  1. 

Iil».  1. 

Mar.  1, 


1903 

1903  . 

1903 78383 

1904 79885 

1904 8.0973 

1904 8.0882 

1904 . . 

1904  ■ 

1904  7.6818 

I'l04 

1904  ■ 

8.0OI5 

1905  ■  .8.0827 
1905 8.0805 

1905 7  90  7  3 

1 90s  • 

1905. . .  ,8.mi 

1905  . 

8  209  7 

i., os  .   .8.3014 

L>0(l   . 

1906. . 

.  8.2987 

.8.3054 

ivoc. 8.3203 

1906 8.2835 

I906.  . 

I906.  .     .8.4538 

1906. . 

1906.  .  .   8  7509 

1906 8.9023 

1907 . . 

1907 8.9953 

1901  0.1993 
1907  ...  .8.9640 
1907  8.9356 
1907. . 

I907 9.O4O9 

1907- • 

1907. . 

1907 

I907. . 

1907 8.5246 

DOS 8.2949 

1908. . 
1  90S,  . 

.8.0650 
1908. .  . 
1908. . 
1908. . . 
1908. . 

1908 7.9051 

1908 8.0139 

1908 8.0674 

1908 8.2133 

1909 8.2(13  1 

1909  ...  8.8099 
1909.  .        8.  a  167 


A    third    table,  compiled  by    the  same 
paper,  shows  which  products  had  advanced, 
which  declined,  and  whuh  remained  un- 
changed  for  March  1    Of  this  year,  a 
pared    with     March     1,    1908.       From     this 

it  appears  that   thirty-eight  products  are 
now  higher,  fifty  are  lower,  and  eighteen 

ha\c  ii.  il  1  1  anged 


Wheat 

Coin 

Flout 

live 
Sheep,  live 

lln^s.  live 

iiuiK 
Pork 

II. mis 


i     \-l   s. 

I  ird 

1  ea 
Salt 

Beana 

Apples 

Hides 

II. -ml."  k  leather 

t'lllOll    1. 

1  i.ik  leather 
|ute 


I  ead 

( 'in.  Icsilver 
ed  oil 
(  otton 
< (live  oil 
Brick 

Si  1  u.  e  timber 
\  li  ohol 
Rubber 

<  1  round  bone 


Mint. ,11 
1 

M 

(  oafish 

I 

i 


1  lemp 
Silk 

1  1.x 

Print  .  loths 

.Ills 

Iron 

NTH 

nt hern 

Pig  ii        1 
Steel 
Steel  '•■ 
^iU.i 


1  v:  roleum, 

n.-d 
(  .iMm  oil 

1  ui  pentine 

Glass 

k  timber 
te  •-,,,1.1 

1  larbolli  ...  i.l 
soda 

Sulfuric  .11  ui 

Phospha 

1  Ipium 

Quinin 

Ha) 


Ai.lln  v  luiii  \  pine 


EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  TO  LONDON 

An  article  on  shipments  of  gold  to  Lon- 
don and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  made,  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  called  out  by  the  ship- 
ment of  Si. 400, 000  in  bars  on  a  recent  Wed- 
nesday, followed  the  next  day  by  an  en- 
gagement of  $2,000,000  more.  These 
were  the  first  exports  of  American  gold  to 
England  that  had  taken  place  since  June 
24,  u>o~.  Moreover,  there  had  been, 
previous  to  1907,  "no  gold  exports  of  any 
importance  from  here  to  the  English  mar- 
ket since  ii)oo."  A  table  has  been  compiled 
by  the  writer,  showing  how  "  trifling  are  the 
amounts  of  gold  which  England  has  been 
able  during  the  past  eight  years  to  procure 
from  the  United  States."  This  period  in- 
cludes the  year  1904,  "when  our  shipments 
to  Europe  as  a  whole  were  very  large."  The 
following  is  the  table,  not  only  the  ship- 
ments going  to  England  being  shown,  but 
the  much  larger  ones  which  we  have  made 
to  Germany  and  France  in  the  years  from 
1 895    down    to  1908. 

To  France. 


1908 $33,362,339 


D07 
190(1. 
1 905. 
1904 
1903 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895 


25,283.894 
None 
25.353,533 

7'. .Sis. 7oS 

18,806,5x5 

34.213.129 
1  7.  1  59,48l 

S00.000 

15.385.323 

8,474.541 


Germany. 

$19,017,843 
2,61  - 

11.287 

2.699.031 

3.083,28s 

4.953.498 

14.799,900 

5.  1 22,269 

3,267,100 

12,700 

12.324,193 

29,1 18.014 

12,815,191 


ETiRland. 
4,366,336 

SO, OOC 

20.75  ~ 

3.030 

None 

190.92  s 

20.258. 105 

16  2, 9  so 

10.061,379 


The  writer  undertakes  to  answer  the 
question  why  the  London  market  got  OUT 
gold  in  quantity  in  1895  and  189* 
again  in  1899  and  1900,  whereas  it  "has 
scarcely  got  in  touch  with  direct  remit- 
tances from  America  since  then  "  The 
explanation  given  is  as  follows: 

"In  1895  and  1896,  England  was  steadily 
withdrawing  capital  from  this  country, 
where  the  after-panic  stagnation  no  longei 
gave  inviting  opportunity  for  it;  ii 
the  Hank  Oi  England  was  accumulating 
gold  from  every  quarter,  with  a  view  to  the 
Boer-War  crisis  of  the  autumn,  and  in  1000, 
we  were  not  only  re-buying,  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  our  own  securities  from  Europe, 
but  London  was  drawing  on   the  pn 

oi  the  Exchequer's  sale  of  $4  000, oco 
British  consols,  direct  to  American  in- 
vestors. 

"  This  explains  why  London  go1  ot 
in  the  years  referred  t<>;    it  (!•  i 
plain  whv   London   failed   I 
ward      Liquidation    of   the    large 

borrowings   caused    by    the   Transvaal   war, 

which  cost  Great  Britain  a  million  dollars 
daily,    is    one    reason    whv.    after 

reign     exchange      moved 
against    London.     Perhaps  the 

I  nice    of    raw    materials,    which    indi 

England  had  to  buy  abroad,  explau 
rest.     All    such    considerations    add 

•   to  the  qui 

hipments     from     here     to     Londoi 
amount    in    1000,   under  the   Hank 
land's    higher  discount  rat 
extent    tlie  movement   ma> 
.  hange  in   the  international     itual 

GOOD  FACTORS  IN  THE  MARKET 
In  its  Survey  Of  the  week 

1      Man  h     1  ;.     The    Finan  iai     < 
remarks  that  development       while  slightly 

nuxt     in    character."    have    OH 

.d  "auspii 
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ther  cuts  in  iron  and  stool  have  boon  made, 
but  the  situation  in  those  industries  was 
"not  altogether  devoid  of  encouraging 
features."  The  Chronicle  believes  that 
when  the  new  tariff  legislation  shall  have 
boon  completed,  those  industries,  along  with 
others,  "will  enter  upon  a  now  era  of  pros- 
perity." 

More  important  than  this  promise,  have 
been  several  court  decisions  "of  the  high- 
est importance  and  of  wide  bearing." 
One  of  these  is  the  decision  of  a  Federal 
court  in  Kansas  City,  declaring  the  two- 
cent-passenger-rate  law  and  the  maximum- 
freight-rate  law.  enacted  two  years  ago, 
"void  and  making  permanent  the  injunc- 
tion against  the  same  which  the  railroads 
obtained."  Another  is  "the  affirmation 
of  the  injunction  order  against  the  labor 
party"  in  a  well-known  case  against  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  same 
being  the  one  in  which  prison  sentences 
were  imposed  upon  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and 
Morrison  for  contempt  in  disregarding  the 
injunction. 

The  third  decision  has  resulted  in  the 
"complete  collapse  of  the  Government 
■  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company," 
which  has  been  "a  most  humiliating 
defeat  for  the  Government."  The  Chron- 
icle remarks  that,  this  being  the  only  case 
against  "rich  malefactors  that  has  been 
brought  to  a  [judicial  termination,"  a 
proper  inquiry  now  is,  "How  much  (or 
rather  how  little)  substance  has  there  been 
to  the  whole  series  of  charges  on  which 
the  political  assaults  of  recent  years  have 
been  built?"  In  view  of  the  wide  in- 
terest in  the  Standard  Oil  suit,  made  par- 
ticularly sensational  by  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  $29,240,000  by  Judge  Landis,  the 
Xew  York  Evoiitig  Post  prints  a  summary 
of  the  case,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken: 

"In  a  special  message  of  May  4,  1906, 
President  Roosevelt  had  set  forth  that 
'the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  benefited 
enormously,  up  almost  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, by  secret  rates,  many  of  these  secret 
rates  being  clearly  unlawful,'  and  had 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
'  will  take  up  the  question  of  instituting 
prosecutions.'  The  suit  was  brought 
under  the  Elkins  Ami- Rebate  law  of  1903; 
it  converged  on  alleged  illegal  rates  of  6 
cents  per  100  pounds,  as  against  a  published 
rate  of  18  cents,  accepted  from  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  between  September  1,  1903,  and 
March  1,  1905.  On  April  13.  1907,  the 
jury  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Chi- 
cago found  the  company  guilty. 

"  The  penalty,  under  the  Elkins  law,  was 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  S  r  ,000  nor  more  than 
S2o,ooo  for  each  offense.  The  company's 
counsel  asked  that  the  court  decree  either 
that  one  offense  was  committeed  by  the 
whole  of  the  alleged  rebating,  or  that  three 
offenses  were  committed,  because  the  rate 
was  adjusted  once  a  year,  or  that  thirty- 
six  offenses  were  committed,  because  that 
many  separate  bills  were  rendered  at  the 
rate  in  question.  Judge  Landis  rejected 
all  three  suggestions,  ruled  that  each  car- 
load was  a  separate  offense,  multiplied 
the  1,462  car  lots  by  the  maximum  fine  of 
$20,000,  and  thereby  decided  on  an  aggre- 
gate fine  of  $29,240,000." 

Of  the  reception  of  this  verdict  by  the 
people  in  general,  the  same  journal  re- 
marks that  "the  monstrous  fine  defeated 
its  own  purpose;  it  was  received  with  dis- 
like.    The  public   reasoned  that   if    every 
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car  lot  could  be  thus  lined,  then  so  could 
every  case  or  package."  <  >i  the  later 
phases  of  thecase  The  Post  says: 

"On  July  22,  iuoS,  the  Illinois  Circuit 
Court,  after  hearing  the  case  on  appeal. 
found  that  the  alleged  regular  lN-cent  rate 
did  not  in  fact  exist;  that  the  shipper  must 
be  proved  to  have  accepted  knowingly 
even  an  illegal  rate;  that  the  basis  adopted 
for  imposing  the  fine  'had  no  basis  in  any 
intention  or  fixt  rule  discoverable  in  the 
statute.'  and,  being  immediately  imposed, 
not  on  the  larger  Standard  ( >il  Company, 
but  on  the  Si, 000, 000  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  was  many  times  confisca- 
tory. Remanded  for  new  trial,  the  case 
was  summarily  thrown  out  of  court  by 
Judge  Anderson  of  the  District  Court  last 
Wednesday  for  lack  of  proper  evidence. 

"This  probably  ends  the  extraordinary 
case,  as  the  case  ought  to  be  ended.  It 
does  not  prove  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  wrong  in  calling  attention  to  the  secret 
rebates  of  the  Standard  Oil;  most  well-in- 
formed people  have  pretty  positive  ideas  on 
the  company's  past  practises.  It  does, 
however,  prove  that  even  a  most  con- 
spicuous offender  has  the  right  to  be  treated 
with  even-handed  justice,  fairness,  and 
common  sense,  before  the  law." 

THE  NEEDS  OF  RAILROADS 

During  the  depression  of  last  year,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Yoakum  of  the  Rock  Island  Sys- 
tem acquired  prominence  in  the  country 
through  speeches  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  railroads  to  the  Government  and  to 
employees.  Mr.  Yoakum,  during  the  past 
decade  and  a  quarter,  has  risen  from  a  mer- 
cantile career  to  a  railroad  one  of  much 
distinction.  He  has  been  president  and 
general  manager  of  several  roads,  receiver 
of  two  or  three,  and  a  director  in  others. 
Within  twelve  years  he  is  said  to  have 
planned  out  and  organized  the  construction 
of  more  than  5,000  miles  of  road,  all  of  which 
opened  up  large  territories  to  new  settle- 
ment and  gave  employment  to  many 
thousand  men.  In  making  his  addresses 
Mr.  Yoakum  has  acted  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  if  the  American  people  fully 
understood  what  the  aggressive  agitation 
against  the  roads  really  meant,  their  at- 
titude would  change.  His  audiences  have 
varied  from  select  clubs  to  labor-unions, 
from  societies  to  the  general  public.  He  has 
not  been  unmindful  that  railroads  have 
made  mistakes,  but  he  believes  that  the 
solution  of  our  railway  problems  is  not  to  be 
found  in  antagonism,  but  in  a  coopera- 
tion by  the  people  with  the  roads  through 
the  Government.  Mr.  Yoakum's  activities 
have  been  largely  expended  in  the  South- 
west, including  Texas.  Work  already  done 
there  in  opening  up  new  territory  has 
convinced  him  profoundly  of  the  volume 
of  work  that  still  remains  to  be  done  by 
railroads.     In  one  of  his  addresses  he  said : 

"All  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  barring  the  Xew  England  States, 
need  more  railroads.  The  State  of  Missouri 
requires  more  railroads  to  hasten  its  ad- 
vancement. The  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  only  one-half  its  territory  supplied. 
The  State  of  Arkansas  has  been  slow  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  and  therefore 
backward  in  the  development  of  its  rich, 
undeveloped  resources,  while  Texas  needs, 
and  needs  badly,  10,000  miles  of  new  road 
to  encourage  its  proper  expansion. 

"Take  as  a  dividing-line  the  Mississippi 
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A  Living  From  Poultry  on  a  City  Lot 

$1,500    IN    TEN    MONTHS    FROM     SIXTY    HENS    ON    A    CORNER    OF    A    CITY    LOT 


E.  R.  PHILO,  Publisher, 
537  Third  Str^.t,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


A  FEW   TESTIMONIALS- 


*T"0  iKr  average  poultryman  thai  would  seem  impossible,  and  when  we  tell  you  thai  we  have  actually  done  a  $1,500 
poultry  buynris  with  60  hens  on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden  40  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  we  are  simply  stating  facta. 
It  would  not   be  poaaible    to   tret  such  return*  by  any  one  of  the  systems  of  pou'try  keepie<;  recommended  and 
practised  by  the  American  people,  still  it  is  an  easy  matter  when  the  new  PHILO  SYSTEM  is  adopted. 
The  Philo  System  I*  Unlike  AU  Other  Way*  of  Keeping    Poultry 
ipscts  is  jtjft  the  rsvorsa  n|  thing*  in  poultry  work  that  have  always   bean  cons  j  .Its  J  in  possible  ana! 

. its  hard   lo  behrve  will. nut  sreing ;  however,   the  fatts   r'-nt.i.n  the  a.uiir,  and  we  can  prova  to  yoe 
every  worj  of  the  above  statement. 

The  New  System  Covers  All  Branches  of  the  Work  Necessary  for  Success 

ths  product.     It  tolls  bow  to  (si  eggs  that  will   hatch,  how  to  h.t.  h  nearly  every  en  and 
how  to  raise  nearly  all  the  i  hi.  is  hit.  bed     It  lives  con  bow  to   mate  svorythlttf  aeossssry  to  roa   the  business 

sd.I  si  lesa  than  hair  the  coat  required  to  handle  the  poultry  buaineaa  in  any  other  manner.     There  is  nothing  compllcatad  about  lbs) 
work,  snd  nny  manor  woman  that  can  has  ••  work. 

Two  Pound  Broilers  in  Eight  Weeks 

-  It  without  nny  loss,  and  ths  broilers  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  briogiaf 

.  ■  r  pound  above  the  highs 

Our  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the  Rate  of  24    Eggs  Each    Per  Month 

l.     Rogrsetll  is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  incjpen-ive  as  rnmpaired 

others  sre  using. 

•   iMiiin  Syatens.   of  ProcreaalTe 
I'oulirt     Keeping;,  retarding    these 

.-.ih    simple,    easyto-un.b  • 
that  are  right  to  the  i«,int,  and   15  pages  of  illunt rations  - 
branches  ofthe  work  from  start  to 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

gong  thai 

■  Inns   tuns,    v.  i  .  i  rack  the 

Shell  or    SOL       1 

1  Chinese  whirh  enabled  them  to  sell  the 

.lo7»-n. 

Chicken  Feed  at  IS  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells   how  to    i 

•   .1  without  green 
loud  ss  it  is  to  kss 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents 
on  Each  Chicken 

i  '  or  kill  any 

.n  be  easily  made 

■ 

I  matter,  snd  bj  orosiing  din    I 

ai  to  the  city 

: 


Valley  Fall.,  V.  y  Sept  5,  1907. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  apend  a  week  in  Klinira  during 
August,  during  whi'h  time  I  saw  the  practical  working  ofthe 
Philo  System  of  Keeping  Poultry,  and  was  surprised  nt  ths 
.'.-hed  in  a  small  corner  of  a  city  yard.  •See- 
ing is  believing.'*  they  say,  and  if  I  h  "I  not  set  n  it  sroald 
hare  been  hard  to  believe  that  tnch  results    con  Id  hara  fu|- 

lowed  so   gffl  r!  .in  outlay  of  space,  tune  i,nd  ii. 

W  .  W.   Tot. 
Ocl    H,  1908. 
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River,  with  it^  splendid  commercial  cities. 
extending  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans; 
the  vast  territory  lying  west  of  the  river 
comprizes  69  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
United     State  Including     Alaska, 

while  ol  our  2^0.000  miles  of  railroad  about 
.0  miles  are  located  to  the  east  of  the 
and    105,000  miles  to  the  west.      In 
other  words,  45  per  rent,  of  the  total  rail- 
road  mileage  of  the  country  is  serving  <><t 

01  the  total  area.  To  put  it  an- 
other wa;  the  river  there  are  less 
than  5,000  aires  of  land  for  every  mile  of 
railroad,  while  wesl  there  are  over  13,000 
acre  for  every  mile  of  railroad.  And  if 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
furnishes  this  country,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
foreign  countries,  with  bread  and 
meat,  were  as  well  supplied  with  railroads 
as  that  portion  east  of  the  river,  it  would 
have  more  than  double  its  present  mileage 
to   aid    its  development. 

This  increased  mileage  west  of  tin 
sissippi  not  only  means  the  development 
of  that  rapidly  growing  country,  but  with 
it  will  come  the  deepening  of  the  water- 
way of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ocean 
steamers  then  may  come  500  miles  farther 
into  the  interior  and  500  miles  nearer  to  the 
productive  fields  of  the  farmers,  and  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  cars  containing 
these  products  into  the  already  congested 
terminals  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaports, 
the  river  will  furnish  one  continuous  ter- 
minal from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  where 
the  commerce  tributary  for  1,000  miles  can 
be  transferred  from  the  cars  to  ships 
•  destined  to  every  country  in  the  world 
with  which  we  enjoy  trade  relatioi 

Mr.   Yoakum's  attitude  toward  the  Fed- 
\  end  authorities  in  their  work  of  curbing  the 
.  management  of  the  roads  is  one  of  candor. 
He  said: 

"Every  fair-minded  man  must  admit 
that  the  underlying  principles  of  the  poli- 
laid  down  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration (that  is,  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion) have  been  healthy  and  sound,  but 
the  methods  adopted  in  their  application 
have  been  hurtful,  causing  shrinkage  of 
values,  and  contributing  to  the  falling  off 
of  business.  While  the  treatment  was 
heroic,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
thai  probably  milder  methods  would  not 
have    accomplished    what    was    necessary 

for  the  healthy  reform  of  some  of  our  bus- 
iness  conditions. 

"President  Roosevelt  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  objectionable  laws,  altho 
they  may  have  partly  resulted  from  his 
efforts  to  correct  abuses  which  have  I 
eliminated  from  our  business  methods. 
On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  given  due 

credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  direction  of  the  regulation  of  railr 
through  the  enforcement  of  laws  hereto- 
fore allowed  to  go  unenforced,  and  the  en- 
actment of  new  laws.  The  Hepburn  Act 
1  noi  burdensome;  on  the  contrary,  the 
provision  for  imprisonment  for  granting 
or  receiving  rebates  or  discriminations  in 
favor  of  one  shipper  against  another  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  both  the  rail- 
road managers  and  the  public:  the  re- 
quirement for  uniform  accounting  by  the 
railroads  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 

policy  of  publicity   through   reports   to  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
prompt,    comprehensive,    and    productive 
I  results." 

THE    WORK    OF    A     GREAT     RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 
An  extended  .uncle  on  the  effects  which 
the   i"i  ine  ■•  depression   of   the   fa^t    two 

had  on    the    Pennsylvania    Rail- 
inted  in    The  Financial  Chronicle. 

in  order  to  --how.  by  mean-  of  this  typical 

c.  what  in  general  have  been 
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the  experiences  of  great  corporations  in 
that  period.  The  Pennsylvania,  in  traffic 
and  earnings,  is  the  largesl  of  our  railroad 

systems.      The    results   achieved    by    it    are 

always  phenomenal,  whether  they  reflect 

a  period  of  great  activity  in  trade  or  a 
period  of  great  depression  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1908  no  en- 
terprise reflected  more  strikingly  than  this 
road  the  ascending  scale  of  business  in  this 
country,  its  gains  being  "of  marvelous  and 
prodigious  extent";  whereas  in  1908  its 
experiences  were  "the  precise  reverse  of 
this." 

Everyone  had  been  prepared  for  a  tailing 
off  in  the  road's  business  that  was  striking 
in  magnitude,  and  yet  The  Chronicle 
doubts  if  any  one  imagined  that  the  shrink- 
age "would  reach  the  proportions  it  ac- 
tually did"  or  that  the  setback  would 
assume  "such  extraordinary  dimensions." 
Of  what  thai  shrinkage  was  The  Chronicle 
says  in  detail : 

"On  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie 

the  shrinkage  in  gross  earnings  was  cer- 
tainly very  heavy,  reaching  no  less  than 
515,954.  But  the  whole  Pennsylvania 
svstem  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  in- 
cluding the  lines  controlled  as  well  as  oper- 
ated, consists  of  over  11.000  miles  (  1  1,292 
miles),  and  on  this  entire  mileage  the  earn- 
ings for  the  twelve  months  of  1908  fell  be- 
low the  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  of 
iqo;  in  the  extraordinary  amount  of  $52,- 
446,722.  In  other  words,  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  earned  only  S274,- 
So3'in  iqoS,  as  against  $326,785, 525 
in  1907. 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  Pennsylvania's 
previous  expansion  in  revenues.  The 
gains  were  of  notable  extent,  and  yet, 
large  tho  they  were,  the  increase  in  1907 
did  not  quite  reach  S3 1,000,000,  and  the 
increase  in  iqo6  was  only  about  29^  mil- 
lions. Because  of  the  tremendous  contrac- 
tion in  1908,  the  road  has  now  been  set 
back  to  about  where  it  was  in  1905. 

"The  passenger  business,  all  things  con- 
sidered, was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well 
maintained,  yet  even  here  we  find  that,  on 
the  combined  lines,  10,855,192  less  pas- 
sengers were  carried  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  number  of  passenger-- 
moved  one  mile  was  reduced  300,606,845. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come  to  the 
freight  movement  that  we  get  a  real  idea 
of  the  perfectly  enormous  shrinkage  in 
business  which  occurred.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  suffered  a  loss  of  over 
103,000,000  tons  in  its  freight  traffic, 
while  in  the  number  of  tons  moved  one 
mile,  which  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
transportation  service  rendered,  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  gigantic  amount  of  8f 
billion  ton-miles — in  exact  figures  a  con- 
traction of  8,621,631,494  tons.  In  ratio 
this  last  represents  a  decline  of  almost 
25  per  cent." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  the  re- 
port of  the  company  makes  it  evident  that, 
despite  the  tremendous  losses  sustained, 
the  road  passed  through  this  very  trying 
period  in  a  most  creditable  way.  Drastic 
reductions  in  expenses  took  place  in  all 
departments.  Against  the  loss  of  52^ 
billion  dollars  in  gross  earnings  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  effect  a  curtailment  in 
expenditures  of  $45,010, 424.  leaving  the  loss 
in  net  only  $7,436, 2 7c).  This  reduction 
was  brought  about  in  various  ways, 
among  them  a  severe  cutting  of  mainte- 
nance outlays,  which  in  the  lines  east  of 
Pittsburg  amounted  to  $10,372,544  in  the 
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Good,  safe    first    mortgage    loans 
Texas  pay  10  per  cent.     The  profit  in  the 
business  is  so  large  that  the  main  question 
that  rises  in  the  mind  of  any  investor  is  the 
question  of  safety. 

About  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  banking 
business  in  Texas  is  lending  money  on  teal  estate 
mortgages  It  is  whal  makes  Texas  bank  stock 
pay  large  dividends  The  bank  can  lend  with 
much  greater  safety  than  the  private  lender. 
But  a  single  bank,  standing  alone,  is  limited  to 
one  community,  while  a  circle  of  Banks,  stand- 
ing together,  can  handle  this  profitable  business 
with  still  greater  safety  and  solidity. 

You  realize  that  nowadays  Safety  and  Solidity 
are  just  as  important  and  are  studied  just  as 
closely  in  Texas,  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  New- 
York  State. 

Fifty-nine  bankers  in  Texas 
came  together  for  that  reason 
They  tunned  the  Texas  Loan  & 
Guaranty  Co.  In  order  to  get 
the  maximum  solidity  that  union  affords,  each 
bank  agreed  that  it  would  in  future  become  a 
I  o.ui  agent  of  the  company.  And  each  of  the 
fifty-nine  bankers  put  his  money  into  the  stock 
of  the  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.  There  are 
no  other  loan  agents. 

This  is  the  company  in  the  profits  of  which  I 
am  offering  you  a  share. 

The  company  never  makes  a  loan  except 
through  one  of  these  bankers,  and  every  loan  is 
scrutinized  by  a  committee  from  several  banks. 
The  entire  management  and  control  of  the  Texas 
Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
fifty-nine  bankers,  and  will  remain  there. 

The  company  lends  only  on  First  Mortgage.  It 
never  lends  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  the 
property  that  is  offered  for  security.  And  not  one 
cent  is  loaned  until  the  property  which  is  offered 
as  security  for  the  loan  has  been  strictly  and  con- 
servatively appraised,  by  the  agent,  and  by  the 
Company's  appraiser  also. 

These  safeguards  being 
established,  the  point 
that  then  interests 
the  man  who  is  looking 
into  the  safety  of  this  investment  is  the  solidity 
and  standingof  the  fifty-nine  banks;  andthe  stand- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  fifty-nine  bankers— who  are 
members  and  officers  of  the  Loan  company.  That  is 
a  matter  on  which  you  can  satisfy  yourself  very  easily. 
I  will  send  you  the  list  of  the  Banks  and  Bankers, 
so  that  you  can  make  your  own  inquiries. 

The  company  is  increasing  its  capital  and  I  now 
offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  shares. 

The  stock  of  the  Texas 
Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.  pro- 
vides a  surplus  and  is  already 
earning  8  per  cent.  Shares  have 
a  par  value  of  Jio  each.  But  in  order  to  secure  it  now 
you  must  pay  a  premium  of  $2.50  a  share. 
Paying  $12.50  a  share  for  it  and  even  if  pre- _ 
sent  earnings  areonly  maintained  and  not  in- 
creased,— the  investment  yields  an  income  of 
6.4  percent,  with  absolute  safety. 


With  the  largei   capital,  enabling   the 

pany  to   carry  more  or  all  of  its  10  per 

■nt  mortgages  itself ,  and  with  the  wider  field 
01  operation  that  increased  capital  will  make 
possible,  it  is  not  unwise  to  expect  an  income 
even  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  pay  in  full  for  their 
stock,  and  to  share  immediately  in  the  com- 
pany's full  earnings,  should  make  checks  pay- 
able to  the  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.  ($12.50 
per  share). 

These  Banks  are  Trustees  for  Installment 
Payments: 

The  American  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

The  American  National  Bank  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

The  American  National  Bank  of  Austin, 
Texas. 

The  First  State   Bank  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

The  State  National  Bank,  Texarkana,  Texas. 
They  will  act  as  Trustees  of  partial  pay- 
ments, sending  a  receipt  for  each  installment, 
and  allowing  interest  on  installment  deposits 
at  3  per  cent.,  payable  on  the  completion  of  the 
full  subscription  price.  This  \  per  cent,  practi- 
cally equals  the  Savings  bank  rate,  and  puts 
your  money  immediately  to  work. 

These  are  the  main  facts,  simply  to  let  you 
see,  right  now,  that  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
investigate  further. 

Write  to  me  today. 
Let  me  send  you  more 
facts  about  the  safety 
and  profit  with  which 


GET  THE  REST 
OF  THE  FACTS 


PERSONNEL  OF 
THE    COMPANY 


AT  $2.50 
PREMIUM 


you  can  invest  from  $25  to  $2,500  of  your  money, 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  10  per  cent,  mortgage 
rate  here  in  Texas. 

Before  you  decide  anything,  you  are  to  make 
your  own  investigation,  through  any  channels  of 
information  that  you  choose.  You  can  ask  any 
banker,  or  you  can  write  to  anybody  that  you 
know  in  Texas— or  you  can  consult  any  other 
sources  of  information  that  you  trust. 

I  will  show  that  with  very  little  trouble  and 
time,  and  using  sources  of  information  that  are 
open  to  anybody, — you  can  assure  yourself  abso- 
lutely as  to  the  standing  and  solidity  of  the 
Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty  Co.,— as  to  the  fifty-nine 
Bankers  who  are  its  Members,  Managers  and 
Loan  Agents,— and  as  to  myself. 

Every  fact  that  I  send  you  can  be  verified  by 
your  own  inquiries. 

Start  your  investigation  today  if  you  like.  And 
write  to  me  today  for  the  rest  of  the  facts. 

L.  P.  ROUTT 

Manager  of  the  Subscription  Department 

THE  TEXAS  LOAN   &   GUARANTY  CO. 
Ill  Linz  Building,  Dallas,  Texas 


31  NATIONAL  BANKS 
22  STATE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 

In  all,  59  Strong,  Solid  Financial  Institutions,  interested  through  their 
Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurers,  or  other  officers,  in  this  Company 


INDESPENSABLE    TO    THE   BUSINESS   MAN,    MANU- 
FACTURER, LAWYER,  PHYSICIAN,  WRITER,  READER. 

Keeps  all  documents  permanently,  and  neatly  preserved  ao  you 
can  instantly  refer  to  any  one. 

THE  KLIP  BINDER 

One  trial  will  convince  you  ol  the  superiority  of  this  binder  to 
■11  other  devices.  It  h  is  established  a  high  standard  of  merit  in 
thousands   of  offices    and    homes.     Send    to-day  for   Booklet  and 

Price  List.    H.  H.  BALLARD,  Pittsrleld,  Mass. 
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PHILA.  912      Chestnut    Street  PENNA. 


ROBERTS  MOTORS  ARE  TROUBLE-PROOF 

They  are  designed  by  E.  W.  Roberts,  M.E.,  one  of  the  most  expert  mechani- 
cal engineers  in  the  U.  S.,  and  constructed  under  his  personal  supervision. 
13^  to  60  H.  P.,  and  every  one  guaranteed. 

No  "freak"  ideas— no  gaskets— economical  in  use  of  fuel  -interchangeable 
parts  that  fit  perfectly— remarkable  flexibility  of  control  simple  in  construction 
— no  "base  explosions"  or  "back  fire"  and  tested  in  the  BEST  TESTING 
ROOM  in  the  U.S. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  and  Book  of  Testimonials. 
ROBERTS   MOTOR  CO.,  1414  Columbus  Ave.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Kodak  conveniences,  together 
with  the  highest  speed  capabilities,  are 
perfectly  combined  in  the  new  No.  4A 

Speed 
Kodak 

Fitted  with  the  Kodak  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  having  a  range  of  auto- 
matic exposure  from  slow  instan- 
taneous to  1- 1000  of  a  second. 
An  instrument  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  whether  used  for  every- 
day work  or  for  catching,  with 
perfect  sharpness,  the  mile-a-min- 
ute  automobile. 

No.  4A  Speed  Kodak,  for  pictures 
1  .  \  <■  .  with  B.  ft  L.  ZelM 
I  1  ~-,.ir  Lens,  Series  lib  No. 
6/6.3, $109.50 


I  ASTMAN    KODAK   CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
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tat  ion,  and  Si  1,696,689  in 

nance     expenditure.     Other    inter- 

ts  in  the  report  o£  the  company 

tals  paid  by  the 
Pennsylvania  is  on  a  basis  of  net  earnings, 
which  means  thai  as  net  earnings  tall  of! 
the  rental  payments  diminish.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  loss 
in  net  income  was  offset  by  a  diminution  in 
the  rental  requirements.  The  company 
also  had  a  further  offset  in  an  increase  in  its 
income   from   investments.     Nevertheless, 

after    allowing    for    all    these    things,    and 

deducting  fixed  charges,  etc.,  the  available 

net  income  for  1908  was  only  $28,207,660. 
as   against    $3315751056   for   the   calendar 

year  11*07.  *he  company,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, reduced  its  semiannual  divi- 
dends from  $\  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent., 
making  the  year's  dividend  payments  only 
6  per  cent.,  as  against  7  percent,  in  1907, 
and  involving  a  saving  of,  roughly.  3I 
million  dollars.  This  reduction  of  1  per 
cent,  in  the  dividends  was  adequate  to  all 
requirements.  The  company  was  able  to 
make  about  the  same  contributions  to  the 
sinking-fund  and  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures as  in  other  years.  The  Sinking 
fund  payments  and  payments  on  account  of 
maturing  principal  of  car  trusts  aggre- 
gated altogether  $4,133,867,  besides  which 
$3,538,98]  was  allowed  for  extraordinary 
expenditures  in  revision  of  grades  and  for 
additional  tracks,  yards,  etc.,  and  a  further 
amount  of  $1,000,000  was  applied  toward 
construction  of  the  New-York  tunnel  ex- 
tension.    Over  and  above  these  contribu- 

ind  the  requirements  for  the  6-per- 
cent, dividend,  a  surplus  of  $659,131 
remains  on  the  operations  of  the  twelve 
months. 

"Speaking  of  the  tunnel  extension,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  out  of  the  account  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Company      (operating     the 

n    lines)   $10,000,000  has    been  con- 
tributed toward  the  cost  of  this  exti 
In   explanation   of   this  action    the   report 
tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 

important  terminal  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  and 
that  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  will  reap  a 
advantage  therefrom,  it  has  been 
deemed  proper  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  should  participate  in  the  cost 
therefor.  Accordingly,  $10,000,000  has 
been  contributed  for  that  purpose  and 
charged  against  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany s  pront-and  1  »unl 

"As  is  known,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
1..  t  May  put  out  $39,400,000  of  its  consoli- 
dated mortgage  bonds  bearing  i  per  cent. 
1    great     uccei  s   attended    the 

floating  of  tins  bond  issue       As  a  result  of 

md    the   wise   way   in 

which    the   property   has   been   managed    111 

other   respecl  .    tin-   company   is  able    to 


Instead  of 
Court  Plaster 


Ni..»    U\   Km-Skln 


l       R   all  the  little 

I       1  UtS  and  bruises 
lesh  is  heir  to, 
New-Skin    is   effect- 
ive. 

It  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  court- 
pi  as  te r  and  band- 
ages. 

New-Skin  will  not 

come  off  even  it 
washed  w i  t  h  soap 
and  water.  There 
daily  changing 
of  soiled  bandages, 
DO  tearing  off  of 
dirty  court  plaster. 
There  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  but  the  first 
application,  which  a 
child  can  perform. 

When  New-Skin  is 
applied  to  the  wound 
it  forms  a  tough, 
transparent  coating 
which  is  air-tight, 
water-proof,  anti- 
septic and    healing. 

"Paint  it  tcith  NtwSkin 
and  fttrgat  it." 

NEWSKIN  CO. 

Dept.  B  New  York 
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by  looking  oo  the  brtgbi  - 
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FUNK  «  WACNALLS  COMPANY.       NEW  VOKK 


Wi  itr  us  today,  tell  us 
the  cause  ol   your  deaf- 
iake  an   unexampled   showing  of  financial  I  ness   and  how    long  you 
Erom  the  balance-sheel    have    Buffered,    and   we 
thai  on   December   $1,   1908,  the  company    will    send    you   positive 
had    no  le  I   6,025,897  ol   cash   on    i"""'    which  you   your- 

hand  or  on  special  deposit.  The  western 
line  are  al  0  well  situated  as  regards  cash, 
the  heel     ol     the    Pennsylvania  j 

Company      ho  -i  1 ,000,000    ol 

ai  tual  1  a  h  on  1  Hi  ember  1  1908  All  this 
lend  President   McCrea's  remarks    will  not  help  you 

that  the  cash  holding    will  in  all  probability 

.  lent     t(  1    meet     the    capital    reipiire- 

ol  th<-  .  urn-iit  year." 


You   owe  it  to  yourself,  family  and  friend 
least   investigate  the  claims  we  make  for  the  WAY 
EAR  DKUMS. 


WHAT  IS  SPECULATION? 

Many   .ne    the   minds    which    ha 

Lulate  a    *  ientific  defini 
ulation  and 
In    Mood}  's    M  1 

hold  ol  the 
..1   ,1   in  .1    omewhat 
He    o  intend     thai   any  one 
Dtlon  Thi  i.iTKKAin  iiioi-si  when  writing  I 


!,  m ify  that  the 

Eai     1  >iuius    will 

oelp   youi   case.    It   jrou 

were   born  deal  01   have 

totally  deaf, don't 

write,  because  oui  drums 

ill  not  help 

Hut  at   l***t  9°  out  ot  every  hundred  cai 
be   vi  1  y    materially   benefitted   by   oui    wonderful 
Invention, 

Tin-  Win    Bnr  l»rniii>i  are  made  from  11  lerullnrly 

1  material  moulded  to  fit  the  inner  ear.  They 
,,"",,. i  the  tound  wavei  and  oentraliie  then  on  ih« 
'.'',, ,,,  _,,  dint  bj  their  aid  wren  whlepen  oan  often  !>• 
heard  dUtlnetlj  bj  people  who  oannol   without   Hum 

dlatlngulah  l'""1  i""1  '  l,ar  "  ..,       •• 

.  ,11  atop  n>-i.mtb  the  annoying     1"  ad  i 
from  wliii-h  »«  man)  deaf  people  Miffei 

In  jaatlce  I nreelf,  write aa  todaj  abonl  louroaee. 

,n.i  addreea  ronr  li  tti  I 

The  Way  Ear  Drum  Co., 

320   Majeatic   Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

9oU  vrovrif tor*  of  th*  original  »nu    tar   Drum   mhlek 
,.„,;,'  ,/,.  UafiUMt   afttrU   |/nim   of  Olmot 

oompUti  ■•tenet 
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who  goes  into  Wall  Street  to  buy  an  in- 
come, provided  be  seeks  a  larger  return 
for  Ins  money  than  the  minimum  interest 
rate,  becomes  a  speculator.  Even  the 
purcha  ned   dividend   shares" 

is  a  spe<  ulation,  because  the  dividend 
rates  may  advance  or  decline,  and  the 
market  prices  may  vary  widely  in  seasons 
of  boom  and  panic.  The  investor  in  bonds 
is  by  no  means  tree  from  the  charge  of  be- 
ipeculator  and  a  speculator  who  has 
lost  heavily)  because  a  study  of  railroad 
securities  during  the  past  ten  years  will 
-how  that  "gill  edged  bonds  have  grad- 
ually declined  m  price."  Common  stocks, 
on  the  contrary,  "have  risen  enormously." 
All  busine  ulation,  he  contends. 

Unless  speculation  went  on.  the  country 
would  come  to  a  standstill.  Had  money 
during  the  past  hundred  \  ears  been  put 
into  only  gilt-edged  investments,  "we 
would  still  be  reading  by  candle-light 
and  riding  in  stage-coaches."  He  cites 
as  speculation  wonderfully  justified  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Harriman  and  Hill  in 
building  up  the  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. Without  them,  the  railroads  in 
that  region  might  now  be  "streaks  of 
rust,''  in  case  there  were  any  roads  at  all. 

"In  the  early  nineties,  when  every  one 
was  pessimistic  as  to  the  outlook,  a 
fox-eyed  speculator  went  from  banker 
to  banker  in  Wall  Street,  saying,  'Here 
is  the  bankrupt  Union  Pacific  selling  for 
three  dollars  a  share;  let's  buy  up  the 
stock,  assess  ourselves  fifteen  dollars  a 
share  and  make  a  railroad  out  of  it.' 
The  conservative  old  bankers  threw  up 
their  hands  in  amazement,  but  Harriman 
persisted,  found  men  who  were  willing  to 
join  him  in  the  speculation,  and  we  all  now 
marvel  at  the  result.'' 

Again  the  writer  cites  as  showing 
whether  buying  bonds  or  buying  stocks  is 
speculation,  the  following  statement  as  to 
what  a  man  might  have  done  ten  years  ago : 

"To  put  money  into  good  railroad  bonds 
at  the  beginning  of  this  era  of  prosperity 
was  a  poor  speculation;  to  buy  railroad 
stocks  was  a  good  speculation  Ten  years 
ago  Chicago  &  Northwestern  securities 
were  all  of  the  highest  grade  The  stock, 
paying  5  per  cent.,  advanced  from  S85  to 
$143,  netting  only  3$  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment at  the  top.  The  3^-per-cent. 
general-mortgage  bonds  of  1987  ranged 
from  $990  to  Si. 020,  netting  about  7>h 
per  cent.  also.  Rut  the  investor  who 
bought  Northwestern  bonds  at  their 
lowest  price  ten  years  ago  has  not  fared 
nearly  as  well  as  the  investor  who  bought 
the  stock  at  the  top.  The  bonds  in  1908 
ranged  from  S^oc  to  $q6o,  an  average 
decline  of  S75  a  bond.  The  stock,  now 
paving  7  per  cent.,  ranged  in  1908  from 
$135  to  S185,  and  its  extreme  range  in 
the  ten  years  has  been  S126-S270.  The 
investor  who  bought  Northwestern  stock 
in  preference  to  the  bonds  ten  years  ago 
has  received  twice  as  large  an  income  on  . 
his  money,  and  has  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  on  his  purchase  at  a  profit 
of  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

"Northwestern  was  a  high-grade  in- 
vestment stock  ten  years  ago.  But  many 
of  the  leading  railroad  stocks  of  to-day, 
like  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Southern  Pacific,  were  consid- 
ered almost  worthless  ten  years  ago.  The 
investors  who  brought  the  stock  of  these 
roads  in  preference  to  their  bonds,  thus 
speculating  on  the  growth  of  the  West. 
have  made  enormous  profits.  There  is 
Union  Pacific  Its  first -mortgage  4  per 
cent     jold  then    above    par.  and  they  sold 
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The  Derby  Sanitary  Desk 


Heing  raised  from  the  floor,  no  dust  or  germ-laden  rubbish  can  collect 
underneath,  insuring  cleanliness.  It  is  the  desk  par  excellence  for  you 
whether  a  modest  desk  user  or  a  captain  of  industry. 

From  the  time  the  tree  falls  in  the  forest  down  through  every  step— 
the   selection   and  drying  of  the  lumber,  the   fashioning  and  assembling 
of  the  parts,  the  finishing  and  inspection  of  the  completed  DCfby  DC$K 
all  your  interests  are  carefully  safeguarded. 

The  Dekbv  Guarantee  that  it  will  not  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split  attaches 

to   every   piece  of  DCfby  Quality   furniture,   assuring   continued   satisfaction. 

Specialty,  choice  mahogany,  but  our   full  lines  meet  every  taste  and  purse. 

Agencies  in  principal  cities. '  Catalog  2905  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 
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BOSTON,   MASS. 


NEW  HARDY  PERENNIAL  CREATION 

MEEHANS'  MALLOW  MARVELS- the  new  and  most 
gorgeous  perennial  creation  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Conceded  to  surpass  all  of  Burbank's  wonders  in 
gorgeousness  of  flowers. 

Fully  described  in  our  new  8o-page  plant  book. 
Mailed  free  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Box  68  Germantown,  PI1II4 


Why  Pay  Any  Dealer  $18? 


We  ship  in  complete  sections 
ready  to  fasten  and   stain— all 

quartered  oak.     You  save  over  half  on 


Write  for  BIG  free  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 
319  Edwin  St., Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
method  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  en- 
terprise ;  Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  a  discussion  of  prospectuses, 
guaranteed  stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commis- 
sions, underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising.  The 
only  successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00. 
Send/or  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 
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Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,  N.  V. 
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Home  Life  Insurance  Company 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  President 


256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Search- 
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Clean   as    a    Hound's    Tooth. —  Brooklyn    Eagle 

Communicate  with  the  Home  Office  or  the  nearest  agent. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PaintTalks--No.5 

The  A  B  C  of  Paint 

W  hen  paint  scal-s  otF,  it  is  the  popular 
thing  with  some  people  to  complain  that 
"there  is  no  good  paint  anymore.  "  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  make  that  peevish  complaint 
until  you  have  earned  the  right  bv  doing  the 
paint  buyer's  full  duty. 

What  is  the  paint  buyer's  duty  : 
To  inform  himself  on  the  A  B  C  of  paint, 
the  same  as  he  does  on  other  things  the  pur- 
chase ot   which   involves   the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum. 

I  wish  you  would  read  what  I  have  to  sav 
on  the  subject  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(two  middle  pages)  of  this  date  I  March  2-th ). 
I  have  given  there  more  actual  paint  informa- 
tion— real  meat — than  you  would  get  in  a 
dozen  ordinary  advertisements. 

Meantime  send  to  ui  for  Fainting  Outfit  R 
(  includes  a  set  of  beautifully 
colored  plates  illustrating  cor- 
rect home  decoration  )and  if 
you  need  paint  at  once,  aslc 
yourdealer  for  White  Lead 
with  the  "Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  trade   mark. 

NATIONAL    LEAD    COMPANY 
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A   Happy   „ 
Marriage 

I)'  : 

largelv  on  .1  knowl- 
■    whole  truth 

.  health. 
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Sexology 
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.i  few  in. .mil-  ago  Siac  below  their  a 

Bui    the    oommon 
stock,  which  paid  no  dividend  and  i 
-  .     then,  now  ; 

I  from  Si  ; 

Real  speculation  of  the  kind  known  as 
"trading    on    margin" 
hazardous  undertaking  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  players  lose."     What  the  conservative 
r.  having  a  surplu  ilation, 

can   best    do  and  in   which  he   has   "more 
than    a    reasonable   chance   of   making   a 
profit,"   i-   ti>   "buy  good    stock   in   panic 
periods   and    sell    them    in    boom    ti 
Mi     Payant  writes  of  what  along  thi--  line 
lias  been  done  in  very  recent  year-      An 
old  Wall-Street  aphorism  has  in  fact  been| 
reversed.  ><>  that   now   the  public,   instead 
of  buying  at   the  top  and   selling  at    the 
bottom,  buys  at  the  bottom  and  sells  at 
the  top.     This  has  been  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  ]>a-t    tour  year-,  and   i! 
pecially  by  those  of  the  p;  nd  in  a 

remarkable  degree : 

"When  railroad  sh.  pushed  to 

the  highest   prices  in  their  history  of  the 

Harriman  hull  market  of  1906,  the  talk  of 
the  Street  was  that  'the  insiders  were  un- 
loading on  the  public,'  and  when  the  crash 
came  in  1907,  with  terrific  losses  in  market 
every  sour-faced  looker-on  thoughl 
he  saw  a  cruel  shaking-oul  of  the  public, 
with  bargains  tailing  into  the  laps  of  the  big 
speculators. 

"What     happened     was    just   the    other 
thing       When   prices   were   in   the   skies  in 
the  tall  and  early  winter  of  [906  the  public 
•  lling   out    on    Wall    '  nd    the 

public  never  came  back  to  reinvest  it-  gains 
until  the  panic  hit  the  market  and  -pilled 
the  big  speculators'  I  on  the  bar- 

gain-table. In  the  great  advance  in  prices 
from  the  spring  of  1004  to  the  winter  of 
1 006-7  the  public  sold  many  mill- 
dollars  of  securities  to  speculator  in  Wall 
Street,  because  investors  found  that  stocks 
were  selling  so  high  that  their  income  return 
was  1c--  than  savings-bank  interest-rates. 
In  the  tir-t  collapse  in  the  bull  marki 
in  1907  investors  began  reinvesting  then 
savings  in  good  railroads  and  industrials, 
and  when  the  bank  panic  in  October  drove 

■o  the  lowest  in  years,  a  H 
investment-buying  resulted.  In  two 
not  less  than  400.000  new  nan  1 
rolled  on  the  stock-books  o|  tile  1. 
and  industrial  corporations  listed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  A  dozen  of  the  I 
corporations  gained  100,000  share-holders. 

"Great   Northern,  when  it  wa-  selling  at 
a  fancy  figure  late  in   [906,  had  onh 
hare-holders.     The  long   decline   in 
attracted    4.000    new    share  holders    up    to 
week    of    the   bank    panic,    and    in    the 

months  ui  depressed  prices  following  the 
panic  7.^00  more  bargain-hunters  came  to 

Wall  Street  to  buy'  'Jim'  Hill-  -tuck, 
witi  ill    that    (ireat    Northern   now 

five  times  as  many  share-holders 
had  t  v  The  public  similarly 

unloaded  its  Reading  shares  on  Wall  Street 
in   the  bull  market   and  DOUghl    them  back 

in    tin'    panic,     Before    the    bull    market 

collapsed    the   holder-  of    Reading  common 

numbered   only    1,700.      During   the   bear 
0   new    i  bought    the 

and  during  the  panic  the  li 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO    EQUAL 


Pisseli 


Carpet 
Sweepers 


Confine  all  the  dust, 
t  li  11  1  protecting    the 
health    of    the   entire 
household,  besides  re- 
duce   the    labor    of 
sweeping  95S,  cleanse 
and  preserve  your  car- 
pets and  rugs,  accom- 
plish the  work  in  \  of 
the  time  the  corn  broom 
requires,   and  make 
sweeping  an   agreeable 
task  instead  of  a  positive 
drudgery.       Don't    think 
the   corn    broom  is  more 
economical,  as   this  would 
be  a   great    mistak< 
BISS1  pee  will  last 

longer   than    fifty  com   brooms 
Once  you   use    the   ftissell.  you  will 
regTet  the  comfort  and  cleanliness   vou  1  1 
sacrificed  in  using  the  tiresome,  inirncietr 
tarv  corn  broom. 

The  Hissell  is  sold  bv  al!  the  l>est  trade      Price 
$2.50  to  $5.50. 

Kissell   "Cyco"   Ball   Hearing    - 
now  of  your  dealer,  send  us  the  purchase  slip  with- 
in one  week,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  a  neat, 
useful  present. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

Dept.  38  A. 
Biiiell  Carpet  Sweeper 

Company 
Grand   Rapids.  Mich. 


Cheaper  than  a  Gasoline  tngine 
or  Windmill  iZ-^uii 
Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

win  pump  water  from  any  stream  met 
u  here  yon  want  It.  Require*  no  atten- 
tion and  there  la  no  cost  (or  repairs. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  K 
and  estimate.    We  furnish  Caldwell 
1  unks  anil  Ton  its. 

MlMKl   IIYIIKAI  IK'   IM.1XI    I  0. 
110   >««.»u    -l..   V  -    York 
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"Square  ,J<-.il"  plan.   Yon  i, 
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Do  You  Want 
to  Own  a 

NAPIBI 


1909 

Six  Cylinder 
30  Horsepower 

LATEST   DESIGN 

24-payment  plan  will  enable  any 
salaried  man  to  own  .1  NAPIER  car,  the 
world's  Standard  in  Automobile  Construction. 

For  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  men  who 
do  not  feel  aide  to  pay  outright  for  a  car, 
we  have  inaugurated  a  system  <>f  24  monthly 
payments  on  out  new  NAPIER  light  road- 
Other  bodies  may  be  selected  if  de- 
sired.    Guaranteed  Poi  two  years.     Can 

delivered  at  on<  e. 


Our  new  plan  will  plat  e  the 

J  APIFD 


il      of 

any  man  who  can 
appreciate  a  high 
grade  <  ar, 


AMERICAN-NAPIER    CO. 

Jamaica   Plain  Station,  Boston 


I         >  ulm  are  a*kr<i  to  mention  Thj  Ijui.»i.\   DlOl 
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When  Wall  Streel  began  bulling 
rain    last    summer    the    share- 
holders took  their  profits,  and  early  this 
when    Readii  doubled    its 

panic   price,   the   number  of  share-holders 
had  d<  he  list 

o(  Peni  inia  Railroad  share  holders  has 

and  declined  in  bull 
market-  The  company  gained  nearly 
:o.ooc  Iders  in  the  bear  market  of 

thei      the    h>t    lias    been 
lly    declining    with    the    recovery    in 
the  1  v-k. 

"Th<  \    m   security  prices 

.    while    helped    along   1>\ 
,  on   built   on   the  solid 
foundation  the   public's   investment    of 

several   hundred   million   dollars    in    Wall 
Street  .  irgain  prices  from    March, 

to  March,   eg    8       When  the  specula- 
tors boom  the  skies  again, 
the  public  will  con   ert  its  stocks  into  cash 
and  await  the  inevitable  collapse. 
"Tlie  lambs  are  learning." 


Lesson  in  Deportment.  Sbnior  Waiter  (to 
rather  green  as>i--tant  at  a  recent  banquet  in  a  cele 
brated  London  hotel  Now,  then,  young  man,  do  a 

bit  o'  somtthink,  and  don't  stand  a-gaping  and  star 
ing  there  as  if  you  was  the  Moomin'  guest  of  the  heven 
in'." — Tit-Bits 


A  Sure  Sign. — A  Wilmington  woman  recentlj 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  attachment  of  a  cer- 
tain policeman  for  her  cook  must  he  investigated, 
lest  it  prove  disastrous  to  domestic  discipline. 

"Do  you  think  he  means  business.  Mary"-"  she 
asked. 

"i   think  so.  mum.'    said   Mary.      "He's  begun  to 
complain     about     my     cookin'.     mum.''  —  I 
Weekly. 


Exactitude. — Lady  (on  the  bank) — "My  dear 
sir,  how  did  you  come  to  tumble  in''" 

Man  1  in  water) — "My  dear  madam,  to  be  frank. 
I  didn't  come  to  tumble  in — I  came  to  skate. "— 
Bystander. 


Not  a  Weight  Lifter. — "Is  the  baby  strong" 

"Well,  rather'.  You  know  what  a  tremendous 
voice  he  has"'" 

'Yes.'' 

"Well,  he  lifts  that  five  or  -ix  times  an  hour!"— 
Comic  Cuts. 


A  Good  Guess. — Molly — "What  do  you  think 
will  be  the  first  thing  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  do  in  Africa"'  " 

Coddle — "I  think  it  will  be  to  shoot  the  g  off  gnu." 
— 5.*.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Polite  Interruptions. — "And  it's  awfully  im- 
polite to  interrupt  one  who  is  talking,  isn't  it. 
mother"' ' ' 

"Except  when  a  woman  is  describing  clothes,  my 
dear,  and  then  it  is  polite  to  constantly  ejaculate. 
'How  lovely''  or  'Hon-  ridiculous!'  as  the  case  may 
be." — Kansas  City  Times. 


As  Visual. — Green  "Smith  asked  me  to  forget 
mv  troubles  this  morning." 

Brown —    What  for'" 

Green—  "He  wanted  me  to  listen  to  his."— 
Chicago  1 


A  Modern  Affinity.  "And  will  you  love  me 
always?"  asked  the  hero,  in  the  sixth  chapter. 

"Love  you!"  cooed  the  heroine.  "Oh.  Morton' 
I  will  love  you  until — until  the  end  of  the  chapter!" 
— Judge. 

He  Knew. — Tommy  "Pop.  what  is  meant  by 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control.'" 

Tommy's  Pop — "Modern  children,  my  son." — 
Philadcl  phia  Record. 


Correct. — Little  Girl — "What's  an  intelligence 
office,  mama?" 

Mother — "It's  a  place  where  one  gor«  to  find  out 
what  wages  cooks  are  charging." — New  York  Herald.  ' 


§£ 


-;> 


Baths  and  Lavatories 

make  the  luxury  and  pleasure  of  the  bath  a  delightful 
revelation,  and  stand  as  perpetual  safeguards  against 
imperfect  sanitation.      Their  installation 
in  your  house  is  equivalent  to  a  perma- 
nent health  certificate. 


i 


m 
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Address  Standard  Sartttaia'TDfe.C*.,  Dept.  35      -        Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :    "Standard"  Building,  35-37  West  3 1  st  Street 
St.  Louis:    100-102  North  Fourth  Street  p„  .       .  Philadelphia:    I  1 28  Walnut  Street 

Louisville  :  325-329  West  Main  Street  Qjq'p  „"  8a' .      New  Orleans  :  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.       *fj 

London.  Eng.  :  22  Holbom  Viaduct.  E.  C.    V49 ^enn'  Ave     Cleveland  :  648-652  Huron  Road.  S.  E. 
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The  Secret  of 
Good  Looking  Floors 


You  who  know  the  endless  bother 
which  the  use  of  wax  and  wax  prepa- 
rations entails— 

You  who  know  the   ugliness,  the 
scratchiness.  that  floors  finished  with 
common  varnishes  have — Learn,  now, 
about  this  elastic  var- 
nish—  which    bends 
under  the    pressure  of 
heavy  heels  and  castors 
— which   gives  instead  J 
of  marring,   scratching, 
breaking.     Learn,  now,  about  this  in- 
expensive floor  finish,  which  once  on 
needs  no  care,  no  attention — saves  la- 
bor, instead  of  increasing  it — lightens 
housework,    instead   of  adding  to  it. 

We  Age  Our  Oils 
Learn  how,  by   a  special  process  of 
aging  our  oils,  we  have  produced  the 
first  varnish  elastic  enough  for  floors. 

Elattica   Floor  Finish  is   made  by  the 

Standard    Varnish    Works 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 


Learn  how,  by  manipulating  our  oils, 
we  have  overcome  the  "deviltry "that 
makes  common  varnish  unfit  for  floors. 

Tough,  Elastic,  Waterproof 

Learn  how,  after  thirty-nine  years  of 
experiment  we  ,have  made   a  varnish 
which  is  tough,  which 
trade,^— JT  is  waterproof,  which 

Sff*Tf^  n     is  sanitary,  which  is 
-  «k  At  -  ti     brilliant  and  beau 

tiful. 

No   matter 
whether  your  floors  are  old  or 
new,  find  out  about  this  new 
elastic  varnish  before  de-  j^W  Standard 
cidingonany  floor  finish.  jSm       Varnish 
The  booklet  which  we    ^P  Works 

send   you   free  tells 
all  about  it. 


Please  use  the 
coupon. 


29  Broadway,  N.Y. 
or  2620  Armour  Av. 

Chicago 
Without  pHv 
under    obligation    i"    buj 

il 
in     Elastics    Floor    Finish, 
e      how     various       floors 
load. 


Viiine 
Address 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The 

New  Models  10  and  11 

Remington 

do  more  than  supply  every  demand ;  they 
anticipate  every  demand  of  every  user 
of  the  writing  machine. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ALLAN 

MONTREAL  to 


LINE 

LIVERPOOL 


SOMl     Ol     nil      \/  li     I  I    Ml  RES 
New  Single  Dog  Escapement 
New  Column  Selector    Model  10 ' 
New  Uuiltin    Decimal  Tabulator 

Modt  I   1  1 
N'm    Two-Color   Dial 

New  Bach  '•iM,r  Key 

New  Variable  Line  Spacing  Lock 

New  Shift  Lock 

New.  Paper  Feed 

Remington    Typewriter    Company 

i  Incorporated 

N'cv.  York  and  Everywhere 


rHE  81     LAWR]  SCI     ROD  I  I 
I.    M.  -I    1'ii  ti 
M  \t      I    \»l       I  I    It  III  M        Ml    I'll    II- 

\  IKQIM  \.V       April  17,     Ma)  14.    Jane  11 
TCNISIAN.  April  24.      \\ 

VICTORIAN         \i  i  Jane  25 

CORSICAN,  M.»       T.     Janet,     July      2 

ipwards. 
ii - i  Saloon.  >i"  vu  mi. i  *4.vi 

•lllns    COOK  i    BON  200    B'wav. 

i  os  |  ik    HI  HI  \  oisl -..    Flatiroo 
M    A   \     VLLAN,    Montreal. 

EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


ALTHOUSE-S  „.£"««. 

I  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
Oif.-r  exclusive  features  of  "Associated 
Travel  "  w  rite  f.>r  deUiled  itineraries. 
7ii,  Cheat  nul  Street,  Philadelphia. 
\\  eldon  unlimited  ex- 
perience fo  re  i  n  n  i  ra  vel. 
Ohaperonea  young  ladies  abroad.  Very  high- 
est references.  Address 
MISS  wi  i.i  kin.    Murraj   Hill  Hotel,  New 

York,  or  Chelsea.   Atlantic  City. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


ROCKY  'lnlHtl\   t\li  Hl.l  n\VSHi\K  PtRK 
BUMMER  i   \  Ml'  I.  r  BOYS      I  111  KM  SEASON 


NEW  ZEALAND   Vew  Service  via 

lla.fl    LLHLHnU    Tahiti. 

AUSTRALIA 

land,  '  5       *'  '" 

Ihr  < i ,, I ,  raasug*,.  i  i„,  from  i  ,<.  1o  VrH  /.  ,|.B,i 

■    *1S.\  l-t 

...  Honolulu      S  fllO,  1st 

M  in  fa  la,  A|  r. 

Iddrr,,  llr.  anlr  Use,  (ITS  larfeSt  "-I.  Sia  Iriuiuu 


THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

0 raises  in  the  fills. Ill  in.  In  AT  HI  N  \ 

nly  American  yacht 

Mediterranean: 

American  Ownership 
American  M  ana^cnicnt 

Amrru     u  Call  nr 

'GREECE-TURKEY      DALMATIA 
.In  in-.  .Inl>  mill  Ananas] 
AIMING        Srnd  lor  Ulna 

III   HI    \l     (II    I   \|\  KltslTi    Tit  \  \  I  I 
19  Trinity  Place,  limtun 
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Classified   Columns 


Haii    im  :k1  \  irt  i~i  Hunt  i  mill,  r  tin-,  bending 


7."i  eODta  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES      PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


KtiH  BALE    A  M  \M   I   vri  I  KINO  Bl  SI- 
ili   established  trade  and   reputa- 
tion.    Metal  "inn  factory  with  machinery, 
train   secrets,    sample   oases,    advertising 
Agents  and  customers  in   United 

•  in. i. In  and  Meiioo.    Will  sellcom- 
'  up  with  man  to  imm-   instructions 

rt  nf  t b mil i;  .  cheap,    i Ippor- 

f    lifetime    to    riuht    party.      Bad 
r. -ahnii      Investigate.    S2.VJ0.00. 
HIPP,  Lexington,  I 

l  -s  BOOK    I  Kl  K:  TKLL8  HOW 

•  teonre  the   aotnal  working  plans, 
the  Done)  making  systems,   schemes  and 

its  nf  II-  great,  big,  business  mi  n 

Book  i-  free,    (Wi;  not  write nowf 
SVsl  IM     I 

Chicago. 

hi  II. I.  A  16.000  BD81NE88  in  two  years. 
i  business, 

N  \\  i   ti  nil,  *.-. 

-  Illl    Ss     ll, 

•  -  and  in  w 

Bltin        \Mllil.\s    COLLECTION  8KRVICK, 
Di  '  i  mi,  Michigan. 


I. II  l      INS1  HANOI     POLIOTJ  B     PTTR- 

Clival  l'     I  pa    in    r.   than  the  Companies, 

«  m,    I.    Rbodi  -.   Life   ins 

1  eland,  O. 


M  I       I 


nx    .nir 


HELP  WANTED 


1 


r  l  l  \  I  vul'li  IDEAS.  (3.600 offered  for 
one  invention  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and    "What  to  Invent"  sent  free 

Send   rough  sketch  for   free    repot 
patentability.     Patent  obtained  oi 
turned.  We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at onr expense.  Established   Hi  >■ 

Chanillee  A  Chiunl  '■  lt;s, 

1HI3  1  .  Washington.  i>.  0. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Bend  sketch  fur  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAI  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  Lint  of  Invention*. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL 
LAKS  offered  for  one  invention;   DI 

others.    Patents  secured  by   u«   advertised 

free     in    World's     Frourenn:     namnle    free. 
Evan*  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENT8     THAT     PAY.      PROTECT 

Your    Idea'      '.'   Bookl    free:       "Fortunes     in 

Patents     What    and     How    to   Invent";    M 

page    Guide    Honk       Free   search    of    the 

B    t.  cord         1.    I     \  ROOMAN, 

Washington    D.C 

FATE1  I  •  I  I  '    I       Our     tbn  a 

books  inr  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  mi 
osnti  Stamps     R    B.  4  A.  H.  LA(  I 

Rooms  1-  to  28  Paolflo    HldK.. 
Washington.    D    0  bllshed  I1*? 


Mck   thl 
i  lbs  R< 

I  '..      Indian 

|. i.un     climbing, 
tn.iit  Bahiaf,  eti 
tion  il.a. 

pervision 
-  aperiencslbook- 
■     (  ass.  <    >iiiur. .  ii  .ii. 
Ion  Waskskls,  Wys.   I 

N.  «  1 


Yellowstone  Park ;, 

Ideal  summer  vacation.  7—         f„„L,n„ 

B    18  days  out-of-doors.    $37.      ^°»cn'ng 
up  includes  nil   expenses.     Writ.-  for  illus. 
t  rated  literature  and  full  particulars  of  these 

and  m  1 1  1 1  i .  ii  i-k  t  .,,, ..  i  ur i  n 

lilt.   \\  I    NPRSCR  TO!   II  « 

i  -  i   >li>n:iii iiiM-u  Bloeic,  Chicago 


The  TARLETON  CAMPS 


-  imp  In.-. 
-,«.  hunting,   Rsbiaa     B 
H.  J, .anion.  SI  (onanl  Hall.  I  amlu  i.l. 

CAM  P  "'  '  ■  '  limited j  Ibi  boys  IS  to  \7 
\  recreation 

KINEO  BETEHTH  SEA  SOU.     Stud 

for  IrfP  Illuilralru  Kuoll.  i 

MAINE  I  -  i  os  application. 

™UUU5     tlTW.MtkSh,  I.   i.  City.  , 


TRIP  TO   EUROPE 

ur    with    Baropetn    tr.v«-l    And    »• 
lending    to    s:til    beginning    of  Jul*,    vroul 
pArtJ   of  one    or    more    boys     to 

-  exrhanied,    »05  LJKwvy  I)!gr-*t 

DALMATIA-SICILY-GREECE-ITALY 

Sail  from  Boston   Mai  22 

For  those  who  can  sail  in  May  thi~  tour  i  f 
the  Mediterranean  in  our  own  yacht  The 
\iliena  offers  u  maximum 
comfort. 

Dr.  H.  H  I'OW  |K>.  of  Boston 
Ur.  ('.  I.  HABCUCK.  of  Berlin 
will  accompany  the  party.  We  have  never 
arranged  a  cruise  thatoonld  compare  with 
this  in  the  length  or  attractiveness  of  the 
itinerary  or  surpass  it  in  the  brilliance  of 
ita  leadership. 

Send  for  Announcement. 
Illlll    \l     Ol    IM\  Kit-Ill     llltlll 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


Classified  Columns 


Ilnle  for  ml  vert  Isciiient  n  under  I  Ills  head  I  nir 


7S  cent-  per  line 


FOR    MEN 


GENUINE  HAVANA  CIGABB.  handmade, 
direct  from  Cuban  operated  factor:-  here. 
where  climate  and  labor  are  best  Write, 
with  business  card  or  reference,  for  fifty, 
prepaid  Smoke  ten.  Then  remit  - 
return  oigan  GONZALEZ  CO. 
Hiu  No,  '-'-I  li  naaoola,  Ha. 


MUSICAL 


M  \sos.  FENWICK   &  LAW  Rl  N( 
.•Hi    Lawyers,  Washington,   l>.  ('..    Hm   W, 
l  -i  a  i -li -hi. I  IT  years.  Besl  references    Terms 
moderate    Illustrated  booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful in  select  inn  an  attorney.     Write  uk 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

i  \  PEW  ill  l  l  l.  BABG  kIN8:  110.00  TO 
166.00  Man.  good  us  in  v,  we  guarantee 
i hem.    \\  rue    befort 

ship      subject      to      examination. 
M.  I. A  I  1,1(1  IN     I  v  l'l.W  Kl  I  I  l;     I   \   . 
iQO  Ozark  Hldg.. Si     I 

l-pewri' 

I  LODi   Smith    IT.  in i.  r.     II.'  00) 

nlee.       Hurl.  Ill 

I  -  M    I  ■  .t  I .  st  N  >i 
ins;  Rebuilt  ih  in  in.- 

ilnwinu  trial.    Consolidated 
'    -    i.  ,246  It'll,.)      I- si, i 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CLAKO         ii.    I  devi  loperfi  i 

,   is  I  Ighl  papci 

an  l  markings, 
.  .   in 

Ml  Kill  LL.Chi    i 

riilllldelphlll. 

I     1      iii.   lilal,  i  inents  fur 

■ 

I      I      JOHNS  lo.N. 

I 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

•  i  '--   i  i.  I  hi  rORandal 

■ 


ALL  BAFET ^   RAZOB  BLADES 2 

Don  111  e  edged  I 'I, ides  ii  specially.     We  steri- 

harpen  and  return  your  own  blades 
better  than  new.  Send  address  for  con- 
venient mat  ling  package.  Ki.fsmtiK  Oo., 
BOO  Keenedge  Bldg.,    Chicago, 

BONDS   AND   MORTGAGES 

Re  ,1   I. -i. lie    Mortgages   n(  tting  6     to  7  ( 
represent    the 

The)  improve  with  age  and  are  not  affected 
hi  trusts  or  panics  Obtainable  from  $600.00 
upwards  Get  posted  Write  for  free  sample 
. I. Ins,  "BONDS  AND  MOKT- 
GAGES."    -   Jackson    Hhd  .    Chicago.    It 

tells  all  aDOUl    tin   III 


LITERARY    ASSISTANCE 


OUTLINES  for  Addresses,  Lectures,  Es- 
says, Chili  Papers,   roasts,    arguments,  and 
Material     Collected.       Boholarlj    Transla- 
tions  and    Reliable  Research.      Programs 
Manuscripts    criticised,    type- 

I       \l     I  Hi  IR'S  1(1   \  lSlOS 
HI   Kl    VU,  BH  Momiuitaido  Ave  .  New  York. 

Hi    Kl      h\ow  N    \s     \     WRITE] 
work  iniist  i  nil'  an  ..i  ig- 

i  mi  I  ami  impreasii  e  manner        I  h 
i..   "T  P.",  oopi  ..i  which,  with  partloulan. 
,,l  ■■  l  he  Oulv   Method."   will  he  mailed  Im 

„     tw in      atamp    OPICAL 

,,.■     Huil, In 

|SS|s|     \M      I      .  II    II    I      Kl     s.  |     ss.    NV    S. 

PAPERS     I'l  n  \  l  i    ■ 
promptl  roll .  sue 

CRITICISM,      Kl  \  1811  in       I'ls- 
POSAL  of  MSS.       Im     \i   on  His'    \i.i  n.  v 

or  New  ^  obk 

ORIGIN  M.    lol  MS   w  \n  i  i  D,  with   or 
music,    for  m  »  Bong   in...k       also 

shnri  si,.ri.  -  mi  i,  morsl 

Rev.  w     I.    I  ■  N,w, 


historii  .1  and  mill.-  ma- 


il   l  RORfV   M  INU8CRIP1  s   w  \N  i  i  n  ,,, 
in  h  nf  literal  ure   for   ntiblical  Ion 

in  Ins, l,  |,,,„,      ii  a  li  K  \Nl     KIHI  IslllNti 
hune   Bid 

MANUHI  RIPT8I    rx  written  li>  ei| 

I  ni.-Hifent    work  at    low- 
N  ^   i  n 


WING     PI  \N"s     Rl  ST    TONED    AND 
Mos.  i     SUCCESSFUL      I  -  I   D    I      i 
Recent"  Improv.  incuts   give   greati 
inline.   Sold  direct.   No  agent*.  Sent  on  trial 
-frrik-ht  paid,    lirst.   last  and  all  the  time 
by  us—  to  show  our  faith  in  our  work.      If 
urn    want   ii  good  piano,   you  nave  - 
Verv    easy    terms.       Blight! 
grades."  1  Steinway,  :i  Chickerings 
up- Taken  in  exchange  for 
i  i am  s     thoroughly   reflnished     Send  for 

biiri,'iiin    lint.       You    s'ionf.1    hare  ariyxcaij 
"Hook     of     Complete     Information     about 

Pianoa"   152  pages  If.  T.   World  as 

hook      of    educational      interest     everyone 
should  have."    .'  tklna  t torn  the 

old  house  of  W  inn  i  Son.  363-3W  West  13th 
New  York 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"JUBILrl  EDITION"  of  PAtiE  CATA- 
LOG FREE  Issued  in  celebration  of  the 
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KNIVES  OUT  FOR  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

'  I  "O  tax  and  please,  said  Burke,  is  as  impossible  as  to  love  and 
*■  be  wise.  As  sometimes  happens  also  in  love,  the  first  atti- 
tude of  the  country  toward  the  Tariff  Bill  was  distinctly  favorable, 
while  a  calmer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that  this  one.  too,  is  only 
human.  Last  week  we  recorded  the  favorable  comment;  this  week 
we  note  some  of  the  objections.  While  these  protests  are  scarcely 
less  numerous  and  varied  than  are  the  special  interests  affected  in 
a  country  of  some  So.ooo.ooo  inhabitants  with  a  commerce  amount- 
ing to  833,000.000.000  yearly,  those  which  deserve  widest  attention 
are  the  protests  raised  by  the  press  on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  In 
spite  of  a  first  impression  to  the  contrary,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  the  Payne  HillasnowbeforetheHou.se  "does  almost 
nothing  for  the  ultimate  consumer  "  :  and  we  have  not  yet  en- 
countered any  predictions  that  the  schedules  would  be  further  re- 
duced in  the  Senate.  "Taken  all  in  all,"  remarks  the  Newark 
News  (Ind.),  "it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  first  presentation  of 
the  proposed  new  tariff  was  as  pleasing  to  the  general  public  as  it 
seemed  to  be."  "  As  we  go  on  with  it,"  adds  the  same  paper,  "the 
prospect  looks  quite  different."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
an  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  William  H.  Taft's  candidacy, 
reminds  the  Republican  tariff -framers  that  "the  wage-earner  and 
the  salary-earner  have  rights  which  the  lawmakers  are  bound  to 
respect,  and,  moreover,  they  have  votes."  The  New-York  paper 
of  the  same  name  discovers  evidence  that  the  consumer  is  going  to 
speak  up  on  this  occasion  as  never  before.  "Where  is  the  con- 
sumer ?  "  asked  Mr.  Taft  when  the  tariff  hearings  began.  And  The 
Evening  Post  now  answers:  "A  voice  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters  is  rising  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  show  where 
the  consumers  are,  and  also  what  is  their  state  of  mind."  In  the 
fiery  oratory  of  Representative  Sheppard  (Dem.),  of  Texas,  the 
Payne  Bill  is  characterized  as  "a  deliberate  betrayal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people"  and  "a  fresh  illustration  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Republi- 
can party."  Senator  Clapp  (Rep.),  of  Minnesota,  regards  it  as  "a 
monstrosity  "  inasmuch  as  "  it  lays  the  whole  country  under  tribute 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  New  England  States."  Ac- 
cording to  the  minority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
as  put  before  the  House  by  the  Democratic  leader,  Champ  Clark, 
the  bill  is  "sectional  and  prohibitive,"  and  its  reductions  "fall  far 
shoct  of  the  substantial  relief  which  the  people  were  led  to  expect." 
This  report  claims  not  only  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  affords  no  re- 
lief, but  that  it  would  actually  "increase  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
average  man."  The  average  rate  of  the  Payne  Pill,  says  Mr. 
Clark,  is  1.56  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  the  Dingley 
Law — a  fact  which  "no  bad  temper  or  bluster  can  conceal  from  the 
American  people."    Ridiculing  the  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule 


as  being  of  no  benefit  to  any  one  except  the  Sugar  Trust,  he  de- 
clares that  under  the  cut  of  five  cents  on  100  pounds  "a  man  would 
have  10  eat  sugar  at  top  speed  for  fifteen  months  to  save  a  nickel." 

TIk-  minority  report  says  in  part  : 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  as  handsomely  cared  for  in  the 
Payne  Pill  as  in  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  by  reason  of  the  proviso 
popularly  known  as  'the  joker  '  continues  to  be  protected  by  a  tariff 
duty  of  about  99  percent.,  which  enables.it  to  dominate  and  ex- 
ploit the  American  market  and  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  public, 
thereby  piling  up  millions  of  dollars  of  ill-gotten  gains.  Surely 
the  Standard  Oil,  which  openly  and  constantly  defies  the  law,  needs 
no  protection  from  the  Government  to  enable  it  to  take  care  of  it- 
self;  and  the  countervailing  duty  ought  to  be  repealed 

"That  the  bill  is  a  sectional  one  is  shown  by  the  failure  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  lift  any  burden  whatever  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  Southern  farmer.  The  grower  of  cotton  must 
sell  his  product  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  benefit  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  the  Republican  party 
makes  him  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  every  pound  of  it  that  is  exported 
and  comes  back  into  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
goods.  Thus  he  sells  in  free-trade  markets  and  buys  in  a  pro- 
tected market. 

"Not  only  have  these  burdens  not  been  lifted,  but  additional 
ones  have  been  placed  on  him.  By  a  lately  discovered  process  a 
fabric  known  as  'mercerized  fabric  '  is  now  being  made.  This  is 
a  very  fine  article  of  cotton  goods,  looking  very  much  like  silk, 
and  is  largely  worn.  In  order  to  further  enrich  the  manufacturer 
and  to  further  tax  the  masses  of  the  people,  a  tax  has  been  laid 
upon  these  goods. 

"Cotton  hose  have  fallen  under  the  greedy  gaze  and  the  tax  on 
them,  already  too  much,  has  been  greatly  increased.  Cotton  goods 
are  more  generally  used  than  any  other  class  of  goods  by  the 
masses  of  the  American  people,  and  every  cent  of  duty  laid  on 
such  fabrics  is  an  additional  tax  on  the  people  least  able  to  pay  it." 

"The  Payne  Bill  is  not  a  consumer's  measure,"  comments  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem).,  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
(Dem.)  reiterates  that  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand is  "such  genuine  tariff  reform  as  will  serve  to  lighten  the 
burdens  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  bear."  "The  ultimate 
consumer  "  asks  the  same  question  that  the  manufacturer  of  woolens 
or  cottons  or  iron  or  shoes  asks,  namely,"  how  does  this  affect  me  ?  " 
Says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.): 

"When  he  goes  to  a  clothier  next  autumn  for  his  ready-made  suit 
of  winter  clothes,  he  will  expect  to  get  a  better  suit  for  $30  than 
lie  bought  for  that  price  last  autumn.  Or  he  will  expect  to  get  for 
#25  what  he  paid  $30  for  last  time.  He  will  want  a  pair  of  shoes 
such  as  used  to  cost  him  $3.50,  and  now  cost  $5,  for  the  former 
price.  He  will  expect  to  see  evidences  of  tariff  reduction  in  the 
price  he  lias  to  pay  for  a  hat,  collars,  shirts,  stockings,  under- 
clothing,   rubber  boots   for   the   children,    and   rubber  shoes   for 
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GAI.I   \\  I    "  ONCLI    FOB." 
—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Ann 

himself.  1  f  he  doesn't  find  the  condi  ions  he  will  expect  to  find,  his 
disappointment  may  he  manifested  at  the  next  Congressional  elec- 
tion  

"The  ultimate  consumer,  whether  on  salary  or  earning  day's 
wages,  has  been  having  a  hard  time  for  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
The  man  working  by  the  day.  especially  if  he  belonged  to  a  labor- 
union,  has  tared  better  than  the  salaried  man.  Both  classes  have 
seen  the  cost  of  living  advancing  steadily  and  earnings  not  keeping 

vith  the  OUtgO  for  necessities. 

"Shoes  that  cost  $3.50  four  or  five  years  ago  now  cost  >, ,51  and 
\  quality  of  ready-made  men's  clothing  that  could  be  bought 

a  suit  half  a  do/en  years  ago,  now  costs  $40  or  more. 
Rubber  overshoes  that  were  50  cents  are  now  75  and  .S;  cents  the 
pair.  Meat  and  all  other  foodstuffs  have  soared  steadily.  The  man 
whose  salary  was  $2,500  or  $3,000  five  years  ago,  and  who  has  not 

been  advanced,  feels  that  he  is  earning  less  than  he  was  then. 
The  purchasing  capacity  of  his  income  is  less.  This  is  not  a  mat- 
ter oi  abstract  statistics,  but  of  the  too  well-known  experience  of 

thousands 

"When  a  man  so  situated  takes  up  a  copy  of  the  Payne  Bill  and 
reads  such  items  on  the  tree  list  as  Balm  of  (iilead.  cudbear,  divi- 


divi,  dragon's  Mood,  fossils,  kelp,  joss-sticks,  manna,  myrobolans, 
pulu,  spunk,  turtles,  and  zaffer,  and  looks   in   vain  lor  the  neces- 
saries w  hich  mean  so  much  to  him.  he  ma)  doubt  whether  the 
is  being  revised  downward  tor  his  benefit." 

The  same  correspondent  reports  that  Western  Representatives 
and  Senators  think  that  the  new  hill  will  give  some  oJ  the  great 
industries  of  the  country  an  excuse  for  saving  money  on  their  pay- 
rolls.    To  quote  further : 

"The  debates  on  the  tariff  will  be  read  by  the  wage-earners,  and 
it  wages  go  down  and  the  cost  of  living  remains  where  it  is.  these 
men  will  show   that  they  have  memories. 

"  For  years  the  Republican  leaders  have  depended  upon  the  con- 
servative salaried  class  of  the  country  for  support.  Clerks  and 
other  salaried  employees,  who.  by  nature  are  conservative,  have 
seen  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  improve  steadily  under  pro- 
tection, while  their  own  condition  virtually  has  been  the  same,  first 
and  last.  Salaries  have  increased  slowly  in  many  lines,  if  they 
have  increased  at  all.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  salaried  men  of  the  country  are  not  as  well  off  to-day 
as  they  were  during  the  panic  of  the  Cleveland  time.  The  salary- 
earners  have  been  slow  to  complain,  but  recently  their  voices  have 
been  heard,  and.  tho  the  leaders  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  a  re- 


A/     f    ■ 


"WOODMAN,  SPARE   THAT    I 

Carter  in  the  New  York  AwurictM 

volt  is  intended,  others,  not  leaders,  so  believe.  They  will  point 
out  the  danger  of  defection  from  the  Republican  ranks  among  the 
men  who  have  made  Republicanism  solid,  unless  experience  shall 
prove  that  the  new   tariff  does   something  to   decrease   the  cost    of 

living." 

(  m  the  whole,  public  opinion  seems  to  be  much  confused  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  Tariff  Hill,  which  is  already  dividing  the  parties 
across  instead  of  along  party  lines.  "  Parties  meet  and  declare 
their  principles,  but  after  all  General  Hancock  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  issue."  remarks  the  Nashville  Atnetl- 
i,ui  (Dem.)  ;  and    the    New    York   Journal   of  Commerce   (Com.) 

agrees  tliat  it  has  become  "a  question  of  a  vasl  variety  ol  local  in- 
terests."   Says  the  Charleston  (S.  C).  /'<->/ 1  Dem.) : 
"The  Payne  bill  seems  to  be  so  designed  as  to  invite  Demo- 

assaull  Upon  it  because  of  its  moderation  in  some  important 
schedules.      This    is   a    particularly  smart    feature  of  the   measure 

from  the  Republican  point  of  view.  A  Republican  protectionist 
Congress  forced  bj  low-tariff  Democrats  to  increase  the  tariff  on 

n  lint"-  oi  imports  would,  indeed,  make   a  spectacle   foi 

and  men.     but  t  Jut  may  very  well  be  what  we  are  coming  to.     The 

tarirl  on  lumber,  foi   example,  is  cut  heavily,  and  Southern  Con* 

men,   Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  are  patting  up  a 

might]  ci\    against  such  an  outrage.      The  same  as  to  hides,  the 
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'  ["WAS   E\  KR    THUS. 
There's  al«,\\  s  .1  dreaded  corner  for  tlie  small  boy  to  pass. 
—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  .V 

CRUEL,  CRUEL. 


LIKELY    TO    BE    SOMEWHAT   MANGLED. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelohia  Record. 


great  Democratic  State  of  Texas  objecting  most  strenuously  to 
hides  going  on  the  free  list.  The  Republicans  have  only  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  Democrats  bring  up  the  level  of  the  import  duties 
to  something'  like  the  old  high-water  mark,  for,  of  course,  if  they 
restore  the  rates  on  lumber  and  on  hides  and  on  rice  and  on  cotton 
5,  and  on  so  many  other  articles  in  which  the  Democratic  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  interested,  they  must  be  permitted  to  run 
them  up  also  on  steel  and  wool  and  sugar,  and  all  the  other  things 
in  which  their  own  people  are  concerned.  In  some  countries  the 
natives  get  coconuts  by  chasing  the  monkeys  up  the  trees  and  teas- 
ing them  to  throw  down  the  fruit.  The  Republicans  have  made 
monkeys  of  the  Democrats  in  this  hunt  for  tariff-nuts." 

The  Payne  Bill  is  a  most  vulnerable  measure,  open  to  attack 
from  beginning  to  end.  according  to  the  Washington  Herald 
(Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  specify  its  defects  : 

"Professing  to  be  a  downward  revision,  it  is  as  to  many  impor- 
tant schedules  a  revision  upward.  Its  free  list  is  in  large  part  a 
fiction.  Its  maximum  and  minimum  feature  is  commercial  retali- 
ation of  a  clumsy  character.  Its  proposed  inheritance  tax  invades 
the  States  and  imposes  a  surtax  upon  property  already  taxed, 
which  ought  to  be  free  from  Federal  exactions.  The  drawback 
clauses  threaten  to  take  out  of  the  Treasury  more  revenue  than  the 
additional  tariff  taxes  imposed  will  bring  in.  Coffee,  which  is 
nominally  on  the  free  list,  will  be  taxed,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
coffee  speculators  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries." 

"  How  impossible  it  is  to  please  all  with  any  kind  of  tariff  bill," 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.),  "is  shown  by  the  objections 
to  free  raw  materials  on  the  part  of  free-traders."     Thus  : 

"The  drawback  on  tin  plate  is  criticized  because  it  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  Standard  Oil.  The  free-hides  section  is  scorned  because 
it  will  benefit  the  shoe  and  leather  trusts.  The  free-iron-ore  con- 
cession seems  bad  because  it  will  enable  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries to  obtain  cheaper  raw  material.  Free  lumber,  it  is  said,  will 
benefit  the  Lumber  Trust  and  free  wood  pulp  the  Paper  Trust. 
Nothing  is  done  for  the  'consumer,'  but  everything  for  the  trusts. 

"The  argument  for  free  raw  materials  has  always  been  that  the 
reduction  in  cost  thus  obtained  would  in  the  long  run  relieve  the 
consumer  by  working  a  reduction  in  price.  If  this  is  not  true,  then 
all  the  long  contention  for  free  hides,  free  lumber,  free  coal,  free 
wool,  and  free  sugar  has  been  pointless  and  insincere 

"  If  we  understand  the  temper  of  the  American  people  they  are 
now  at  the  point  where  they  do  not  believe  that  taking  the  duty  off 
tin  plate  will  of  itself  put  the  domestic  producers  out  of  business: 
and  they  are  fast  approaching  the  point  where  they  want  cheap  tin 
even  at  the  cost  of  driving  the  domestic  producer  out  of  business." 


Yet  another  protest  comes  from  the  Philippines,  the  foreign  mer- 
chants frowning  upon  the  free-trade  provision  of  the  new  bill  be- 
cause it  would  mean  the  domination  of  the  Philippine  market  by 
American  goods,  and  the  Filipino  politicians  and  press  opposing  it 
through  fears  that  it  would  mean  the  prolonging  of  American  con- 
trol. The  Filipinos  also  fear  the  loss  of  revenue  that  would  fol- 
low reciprocal  free  trade. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  "  no  more  than  a  working  draft  thrown 
into  the  arena  for  the  interests  to  squabble  over,"  and  that  "what 
it  will  be  like  when  the  Senate  and  the  conference  committees  get 
through  with  it  no  seer  can  foretell."  The  general  object  which 
will  be  sought  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  says  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  to  make  the 
bill  produce  from  $125,000,000  to  $150,000,000  annually  more  reve- 
nue than  is  provided  for  by  its  present  schedules. 


INCREASING  WOMAN'S  DUTIES 

r^vEFENDING  the  proposed  duty  of  $4  a  dozen  on  women's 
*^  kid  gloves,  Congressman  Payne  informed  the  House,  in 
what  a  wondering  press  regards  as  a  spirit  of  reckless  bravado, 
that  "women  could  get  along  without  kid  gloves,  or  with  fewer 
pairs  of  them  "  since  they  could  keep  their  hands  warm  with  "silk 
gloves  and  cotton  gloves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  altho  they 
could  not  cover  their  pride."  "Congressman  Payne  will,  indeed, 
find  that  women  can  get  along  without  kid  gloves,  or  any  other 
kind — when  they  come  to  handle  him,"  is  the  ominous  comment  of 
a  wise  New- York  editor.  But  it  is  not  only  the  item  of  gloves 
which  is  focusing  feminine  attention  upon  the  Tariff  Bill,  whose 
framers,  in  their  efforts  to  raise  a  revenue  on  luxuries,  seem  to  have 
thrown  down  the  gantlet  to  the  weaker  sex.  Gloves,  stockings, 
perfumes,  scented  soaps,  hair,  furs,  and  feathers  have  all  been  laid 
under  tribute,  and  already  we  learn  by  a  Chicago  dispatch  that  "a 
cry  of  opposition  in  which  will  be  united  the  voices  of  2,000,000 
women  is  taking  shape  in  plans  launched  in  Chicago."  The 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  expected  to  turn  all  its 
enginery  of  war  upon  the  stockings   schedules. 

Of  the  movement  of  protest  started  in  Chicago  another  dispatch, 
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WHEN  THE    WOMEN    w\K!     II'   TO    WHAT  THE   NEW   TARIFF  BILL 

IS    GOING     |l>     111)     III     I  III   M 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


MOW  ABOUl    IT,  I'M  I  I     |OE  J 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


WILL   THE    WOMAN    PAY  ? 


this  time  from  Washington  to  the  Now  York  Evening  Post, 
tells  us  : 

" These  protestants  seek  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  large 
and  increasing  number  <>t  women  who  work,  and  who  are  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  their  own  resources.  The  objection  they 
make  to  the  Payne  Bill  is  of  the  direct  sort  that  makes  itself  felt 
in  Congress.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  influence  that  abolished  the 
canteen  in  the  Army  and  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
Capitol  here  at  Washington. 

■  ■  Is  the  new  tariff  bill  fair  to  women  ?  We  could  not  expect  a 
report  by  a  committee  composed  wholly  of  men  to  be  fair  to  women. 
If  there  had  been  a  few  women  among  the  framers  of  the  bill,  if 
there  were  a  few   women   in  th<  and  a  few  in  the  House. 

and  if  back  of  these  there  was  a  substantial  bodyoi  women  voter-, 
then  we  might  hope  for  a  bill  that  would  be  fair.' 

" Such  was  the  thrust   directed  at  the   Payne   tariff  measure  and 

its  apparent  inequalities  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch." 

Approaching  the  subject  in  a  more  frivolous  spirit,  an  edi; 
writer  on  the  Baltimore  Sun  points  out  that  the  tax  on  tea  is  yet 
another  cowardly  blow  at  the  «  ex.     Troubled  not  only  by 

the  iniquities  ol  tin-  new  tariff,  but  by  the  directoire  tendencies  ol 

il  e.  this  w  i  iiri  goes  on  to  say  : 

I  ted   (  itizen   w  ;  i  75-pound  lady   in  a 

ime feels  instinctively  that  the  women  of  the  country 

1  lordinary  session  ol  ( longress 

to  do  to  1.  m  .-    The  Payne  Tarifl  Hill  not 

onl)  also    raised    the    rate   on 

n  keep  their  impious  hands  oil 

.  iadies  would  like  a  reduc- 

hair,  all  kinds  ol  sheath  things,  whatever 

iwder,  crumpled 

00  -in. ill.   1  ibbons,  laces, 
-.,  smelling-salts,  mirrors, 

•      do  when  they  have 

boots   ever)   ii: 

think  -  tin-  in. in 

•  -    ami    taxes   tea   and 

ne  country 
him  the  ( 'hautauqua 

■  .   it   is 
1  .   Imt    the. 

th(   Waj  s  ami  Means 
•  .iviest  bur- 


dens upon  the  frailest  shoulders,  admits  that  "oddly  enough,  it  did 
manage,   in   increasing  the  duties   on  articles  which   it  class* 
'mainly  luxurious,'  to  pick  out  a  marvelously  high  proportion  of 
articles  that  belong  especially  and  peculiarly  to  the  domain  of 

woman."     We  read  further: 

"It  seems  that  the  new  arrangements  for  determining    proper 
valuations,  and  preventing  undervaluations  which  in  the  pasf  have 
kept  the  duties  down  to  a   minimum,  are  going  to  be  especially 
reformative  as  against  Germany  and  France — the  countries  \\ 
come   most   of  the   things  tor  women 

"The  women  were  credited  with  doing  most  of  the  real  dan 
to  the  Republican  party  in  the  great  tariff  campaign  of  i.S<>o.  when 
the  Republicans,  following  the  passage  of  the  Mc  Kin  ley  Hill,  were 
turned  out  of  control  in  the  House  by  a  most  emphatic  majority. 
That  bill  seemed  strangely,  fatuously,  aimed  at  the  women:  and 
when  the  women  figured  out  what  it  would  do  to  their  monthly  al- 
lowances they  lined  up  the  voting  members  of  their  families,  and 
election  brought  a  fearful  shock." 

The  tax  on  "cotton  stockings,  hose  and  half-hose."  the  New  York 
Times  regards  as  a  dangerous  challenge  to  the  women.     To  quote  : 

"'11  mported  in   considerable  amounts.      Accordt 

the  figures  of   the   committee's   experts,  the    imports   an 
do/ens  01    pairs,  or  about    two   pairs  each    for  all   the   women   and 
frown  girls  ol    the  country  annually.      The  average  C( 
mi  importation  is  but  $1.37  a  do/en  pairs,  or  a  little  over  1  1 
cents  a  paii.      I   nder  the  Dinglev  tariff  the  average  tax  was 

p.t..  which  is  certainly  ample  protection  for  the  home  manu- 
facturer, being  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  average  on  all  im- 
ported goods.      In  the  bill  ol    the  Wax  s  and  Means  Commiti. 

per  variety  ol  these  g<  ods    that  is  to  say,  on  those 
costing  $2  a  dozen  or  less     is  advanced  by  from  .|> 

per  cent.      On  goods  Costing  from  $2  to  $2  a   do/en  the  advai 
;  per  cent.     On  goods  costing   from  S;  a  do/en  upward  tl  ■ 
no  increase  ol  tax.     On   goods  costing  £5  a  do/en  and  moi 
maximum  rema  nt,  ././  valorem,  less  than  four-tilths 

oi  the  tax  imposed  on  goods  costing  less  than  Si  per  dozen. 

".See    1    1  .1    moment,  how   this  discrimination  against   the 
works  01 1 1  in    ti  tual  experii  ni  e.       \  woman  with   an  income 

a  week,  havinj   to  buj  .1  dozen  pairs  ol  Btockings  for  herself  and 
children,  and  si  1  heap*  st.  say  those  costing  51  a  1 

to  import.  7  ger  cent,  ol    her  weekly 

ne,  on  the  purchase.       \  woman  with  an  income 
.    buying  stockii  t  £5,  is  taxed  f 

■  eiit.  oi   In  1  weekly  income. " 
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"THE    HAMBURG,"    WITH    MK.    ROOSEVELT  ON    BOAK1),   BEING   ESCORTED   DOWN    THE     BAY. 


1  he  Smithsonian  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  sailed  from  New  York  on  Tuesday,  March  23.  Messrs.  Heller,  Mearns,  and  Loring  make 
up  his  staff  of  field  naturalists  Mr.  Cunninghame  is  an  Englishman  who  will  act  as  the  party's  guide  in  Africa.  Kermit  Roosevelt,  who  is  standing  with  his 
father  in  the  lower  right-hand  picture,  is  the  photographer  of  the  expedition 

OFF   TO  AFRICA. 
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A   HUNDRED   MILES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
POLE 

A  ROW  of  ements  for  the  London  poor  might  have 

i  built  with  half  the  energy  which  Lieutenant  Shackleton 

:  within  1 1 1  statute  miles,  or  96  geographical  miles. 
'.(•.     Thus  does  one  American 
his  impatience  with  the  "risks 

rgj   misspent,"  "merely  to  dis- 

•  .1  snow  -bound  waste."       This  \  iew  of  the 

situation,  however,  is  not  characteristic  of  the 

ral  press  comment  upon  the  English  ex- 
plorer's brilliant  feat  in  attaining  latitude  88 

South.  The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Shack- 
leton has  now  taken  the  honor  ot  having  pen- 
etrated more  deeply  into  the  polar  regions 
than  Peary,  the  American  explorer  now  in 
quest  of  the  North  Pole,  makes  the  English 
exploration  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  "Shackleton  failed  at  a 
point  which  would  probably  have  been  in 
sight  ot  the  locality  of  the  Pole  on  a  clear 
day,"  says  the  .New  York  Sun.  Lieutenant 
Shackleton's  own  account  of  his  dash  for  the 
coveted  prize,  told  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  which  promoted  and  financed  the  ex- 
pedition, is  a  thrilling  story  of  human  perse- 
verance and  determination.  At  one  time  it 
took  the  party  a  whole  day  to  fight  their  way 
f>oo  yards.  The  return  trip  from  the  "  farthest 
South  "  proved  more  exciting  than  the  trip  to 
it  because  of  the  danger  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  food  supply  and 
the  menace  of  ultimate  starvation.     We  read  : 


I   II   I    I  I   NAN  1     I        II,    SIIAIKI   I 

Who  has  penetrated  the  Antarctic  450  miles 
further  than  any  other  expli 


"( »n  January  9  we  left  cam])  and  reached  latitude  88*  23',  longi- 
tude 102°   East,  this  being  the   most  southerly  point   ever  reached. 

Hen-  we  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  presented  to  us  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.     No  mountains  werej visible  and  we  saw  only  a  plain 

stretching  to  the  south.  We  then  started  on  the  return  trip  to  pick 
up  our  depot  on  the  plateau,  guided  by  our  outward  tracks,  for  the 
tla^s  attached  to  the  tent-poles  had  been  blown  away. 

"The  high  winds  which  were  now  blowing 
at  our  backs  helped  us  to  travel  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  daily,  and  we  reached  the 
upper  glacier  depot  on  the  19th.  The  snow 
had  been  blown  from  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier, leaving  only  slippery  blue  ice.  which 
uted  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  de- 
scent. This  was  slow  work,  indeed,  in  a 
heavy  gale.  The  sledge  was  lowered  by  sfc 
by  means  of  the  Alpine  rope,  and  we  fol- 
lowed as  best  we  could,  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  guiding  lines  well  fastened  and  taut. 
"On  the  morning  of. January  26  our  food 
was  finished.  It  was  slow  going.  Sixteen 
miles  were  covered  in  twenty-two  hours* 
march,  as  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  and 
there  were  many  concealed  crevasses,  W« 
reached  the  lower  glacier  depot  in  latitude 
830  45'  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  There 
we  obtained  food  and  were  able  to  proceed 
with  greater  speed.  We  reached  the  'Grisi 
depot ' — named  after  the  dead  pony — on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  with  no  food  remaining. 

"On  March  4  all  reached  the  ship  at  lint 
Point  in  a  blizzard.  The  total  distance  of 
the  journey,  including  relays,  was  1,708  miles, 
and  the  time  occupied  126  days. 
"The  main  results  of  the  expedition  area 
good  geological  collection  and  a  complete  meteorological  record. 
We    found    coal    measures    in    limestone.     We    discovered    eight 


F  \KTlll.sT   SOUTH. 
I  farthest   points  reached  1  it  Shackleton's  pred 
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RNING    WITH    Hl>    KIDNAPED  SON,  FATHER,  AT    HOME   AGAIN 

THE    ANSWER    TO    THE    PRAYERS    OF   EVERY    AMERICAN    MOTHER 


distinct  mountain  ranges  and  more  than  a  hundred  mountains. 
We  surveyed  and  photographed  many  glaciers  and  found  signs 
of  former  greater  glaeiation. 

"The  South  Pole  is  doubtless  situated  on  a  plateau  10.000  to 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  new  mountains'  altitudes 
range  from  3.000  to  12,000  feet  approximately.  The  violent  bliz- 
zards in  latitude  88°  show  that  if  the  so-called  'Polar  calm  '  exists 
it  must  be  small  in  area  or  not  coincident  with  the  geographic 
Pole." 

The  most  satisfying  answer  to  the  persistent  question.  "What's 
the  use  of  all  this  risk,  effort,  and  expense,"  is  furnished  by  Garrett 
P.  Serviss  in  the  New  York  American  :    He  says  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  question  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  is  involved.  It  is  true  that  the  magnetic  poles,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  do  not  coincide  in  position  with  the  geographic  poles, 
but  until  observations  have  been  made  at  the  poles  themselves  we 
can  not  be  sure  that  there  is  not  an  important  relation  between  the 
two.  It  is  known  that  the  magnetic  poles,  for  some  reason  not  yet 
comprehended,  revolve  around  the  real  poles,  and  the  nature  and 
effect  of  this  curious  planetary  mechanism  may  become  evident  as 
soon  as  the  field  of  investigation  is  extended  to  the  poles 

"In  the  second  place,  to  reach  the  pules  means  to  be  in  a  position 
to  solve  important  questions  concerning  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
circulation.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  during  the  past  win- 
ter of  the  incompleteness  of  the  science  of  meteorology.  The  poles 
are  the  centers  of  relatively  calm  regions,  where,  according  to  pre- 
vailing theories,  currents  of  air  originate  which  spread  over  the 
earth  toward  the  equator  producing  cold  waves  that  sometimes 
extend  into  the  middle  latitudes  and  upset  the  atmosphere  there. 
The  hot  air  rising  from  the  equator  travels  toward  the  poles,  cools 
off,  descends,  and  comes  back  by  a  different  route.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  order  to  fully  understand  all  this  we  must  know  what  goes 
on  at  the  poles  and  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  discovery  of  the  poles  will  give  us  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  on  that  rotation 
more  things  depend  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  discovered  within  a  few  years  past  that  the  earth  is  not  regu- 
lar in  its  rotation  ;  the  poles  wander  about  a  little,  and  it  has  even 
been  thought  that  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  may  depend  more 
or  less  upon  this  wabbling  motion  of  the  poles.  The  poles  them- 
selves are  manifestly  the  best  places  from  which  to  study  this 
curious  phenomenon. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  at  and 
around  the  pole  will  be  found  indications  of  existing  or  past  life 
which  will  have  a  bearing  on  many  questions  concerning  the  biology 
of  our  globe.  Some  have  thought  that  life  began  at  the  poles,  be- 
cause there  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  first  sufficiently  cooled  to 
bear  living  forms.  We  know  that  in  the  high  northern  and  south- 
ern latitudes  vegetation  and  plant  life  formerly  flourished  in  won- 
derful abundance,  but  the  key  to  this  strange  stage  in  the  earth's 
history  remains  to  be  found,  and  it  may  be  discovered  near  the 


poles  themselves.  The  many  problems  in  geology  await  solution 
by  the  aid  of  what  may  be  found  around  the  ends  of  the  earth's 
axis.  The  vast  continent  which  evidently  surrounds  the  South 
Pole  and  the  deep  ocean  basin  enclosing  the  North  Pole  probably 
contain  secrets  which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  evolution  of  the 
continents,  the  oceans,  and  the  living  forms  which  inhabit  them. 
Their  exploration  will  give  science  a  grip  upon  the  globe,  as  a 
whole, which  it  does  not  at  present  possess." 


THE  PENALTY  FOR   KIDNAPING 

'  I  AHE  kidnaping  of  eight-year-old  Willie  Whitla  from  a  public 
-*-  school  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  the  extortion  of  a  #10,000  ransom 
by  the  kidnapers  under  a  threat  to  murder  the  child,  have  stirred 
the  press  of  the  whole  country  to  an  outcry  against  this  particular 
form  of  crime,  and  have  moved  the  legislatures  of  many  States  to  a 
discussion  of  severer  penalties  than  those  now  provided.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  punishment  is  now  imprisonment  for  life,  the 
lawmakers  are  considering  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  making 
it  death.  By  the  provisions  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Rodenberg,  of  Illinois,  kidnap- 
ing within  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  made  a  capital 
offense  when  the  motive  is  blackmail.  A  petition  making  the  kid- 
naping of  children  under  five  years  old  punishable  by  life  imprison- 
ment, and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  ransoms,  is  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  "There  is  no  punishment  possible  of  inflic- 
tion in  these  days  which  is  adequate  for  such  a  crime,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  finds  a  good  omen  in  the  fact  thai 
no  other  crime  so  stirs  the  whole  nation.  "The  fact  is,"  remarks 
this  paper,  "that  beneath  our  veneer  of  gaiety,  our  love  of  display. 
and  apparent  carelessness,  the  love  of  children  is  the  guiding 
motive  of  all  our  existence."  The  poor  and  the  rich  alike  have 
reason  to  hate  the  kidnaper  as  the  worst  type  of  villain,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  thinks  that  death  would  be  none  too  great 
a  penalty  for  this  kind  of  criminal,  who  is  getting  to  be  altogether 
too  common  in  this  country.  Among  other  papers  which  would 
approve  a  capital  sentence  are  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  the  New  York  American.  Says  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Mail : 

"Because  of  the  violence  it  does  to  human  affections,  and  its 
secondary  effects  on  the  family  of  the  kidnaped  child,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  this  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  offenses.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  coin  money  out  of  the  agony  of  parents.  Often  the 
doubt  and  suspense  are  far  worse  for  them  than  the  death  of  the 
child  in  their  own  home  from  natural  causes  would  be.  The 
father's  business  is  interrupted  and  may  be  broken  up  while  he 
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attempts  the  re  mother  takes  to  her 

e  insane.     Even 

if  the  litti-  I,  the  mother's  health  may  be 

pern.. 

In  the  Philad  we  read  : 

■ice  Charli  en  from  <  Jermantown,  and  probably 

murdered  in  t:  i   his  captors  to  escape  detection,  there 

ild-stealing  tor  blackmail.     It 

le  that  enei  -    should   l>e  made  i«> 

.,  up  the  ii  Omaha  belongs  the  ineffable 

that  acquitted  a  kidnaper  on  the 

nd  that  tin  the  money  demanded  of 

him.  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Beef  Trust,  anyway.     That 

in    invitation    to   steal   other  children,  and   we  have 

here    in    Philadelphia.    .    .    .   Criminals  should   he 

need  that  child-stealing  is  the  most  dangerous  crime  they  can 

Opposition  to  the  death  penalty  for  kidnapers  is  not  prompted 
by  any  tenderness  for  this  t\pe  oi  criminal,  but  by  considerations 
of  expediency.  Tims  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  calls  atten- 
tion to  "the  common  fallacy  that  the  deterrent  effect  <>t  a  penal 
law  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  it  prescribes." 
and  asserts  that  "in  tact  the  deterrent  effect  ol  the  effort  which 
\  makes  to  prevent  or  punish  crime  depends  vastly  more  on 
the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment  than  on  its  severity." 
Other  papers  which  think  the  death  penalty  inexpedient  incases 
of  kidnaping  are  the  New  York  Times,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Says  The  Ledger,  commenting 
upon  this  case  while  tin-  kidnapers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  in  jail 
awaiting  trial  : 

"  Undoubtedly  miscreants  who  thus  play  with  lite  and  death  and 
the  furies  to  the  door  of  the  parents  of  the  stolen  child  de- 
no  clemency.     They  should  be  outlawed  and  blotted  from 
nth's  activities,  but  a  capital  penalty  would  probably  not  be 
more  efficacious  in  preventing  kidnaping,  and  it  would  almost  as- 
the  death  ol    'he    kidnaped  in  case  of  pursuit  and   threatened 

Capture  of  the  criminals 

"  In  States  where  capital  punishment  has  been  provided  for  burg- 
lary, the  practical  result  has  been  to  place  householders  in  deadly 
because  they  know  that  when  the  burglar  is  aware  that  he  is 
ted  it  caught,  he  will  not   hesitate  to  do  murder  rather 
than  be  taken.      If   a  kidnaper  is  to   be  put  in   jeopardy  of  his  life 
he  w  ill  assuredly  destroy   the  "best   evidence*   against   him   in   the 
n  of  the  innocent  child." 


TENNESSEE  JUSTICE 

SHOOTING    plain-spoken  editors  in    the  South  will   become 
lie  as   .1   result    of  the   recent  conviction   of  the 
•.  Senator   Carmack,  observes   one 
.Northern  editor,  who  goes  '  (1    turther  to   rejoice  over   the  passing 
-  when   th.  I    Tillman   tor   the   killing  of  Con. 

'ilia   had  led  to   tin    surmise  that  violation  ol 
regarded  as  a  more  serious  offense 
■■i    whose  opinions    were    not    satis 
tlemen     toting  guns."      In  a   less  caustic  vein,  the 
rthern  press  on  the  Tennessee  verdict  is 
itulation.      Tin- plea  of  self-defense 

•    ]>ro\  e   that  the  killing  ol    e\- 
eet  duel,  and  that   the  e\ 
little  consideration   from 
•  in.-,  howevei .  they  an-  frankly 

•    was  the  subject    Of 

I  olun  and  illiteracy  in  our 

rhesei  "in  papers  .ire 

now  '  ,im  the  illitl 

jury  "  dons   Mm  State 

and  those  n   some  recent   trials 

h  York. 


The  enthusiastic  approval  may  be  selected  almost  at  random 
"  It  is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  for  the  South  and  tor  the 
United  States  in  many  a  long  day."  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
which  i,oes  on  to  declare  that  "twelve  Solons  could  not  have  ren- 
dered a  verdict  which  more  nearly  approaches  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  wish  justice  to  prevail."  "The  time  has 
Come  ie    New    York    World,    "when    the     North  could 

tably  devote  less  time  to  deploring  the  cheapness  with  which 
human  lite  is  held  in  Southern  States,  and  more  time  to  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  its  own  citizens."  "Tennessee  justice  has  been 
vindicated1  'lie    New     York    Tribune.       The    New    York 

American  points  amoral  to  a"  larger  commonwealth  which  failed 
to  convict  Thaw  or  to  punish  Hams." 

The  opinion  of  the  Southern  press,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
is  no  less  marked  by  approval.  It  is  true  that  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tutioi  -   its    final  opinion  until   it  is  determined   that  the 

verdict  "will  stick."  and  the  Mobile  Register  thinks  that"  justice 
would  have  been  satisfied  and  the  law  amply  vindicated  had  the 
amount  of  punishment  been  rixt  at  much  less  than  twenty 
\ ears'  imprisonment."  These  attempts  to  doubt  the  finality  of 
the  \erdict  and  to  compromise  its  severity,  however,  are  not 
characteristic  ol  the  Southern  press. 

"The  verdict  comes  as  something  of  a  surprize"  to  the  New- 
Orleans  limes  Democrat,  "but  a  surprize  that  will  be  tempered 
with  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  majority."  "  The  ideals  of 
Southern  chivalry  were  themselves  at  stake."  says  the  Louisville 
Herald y  "and  would  have  been  sadly  tarnished  had  an  acquittal 
followed." 

The  comment  of  the  Nashville  papers  reflects  the  pronounced 
factional  sentiment  which  accompanied  the  trial. 

The  Nashville  American,  which  Colonel  Cooper  is  supposed 
to  have  won  at  one  time  in  a  poker  game,  refuses  "to  offer  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  comment  on  the  verdict,"  but  makes  a  serious 
plea  tor  a  reformed  jury  system  in  Tenness 

The  Nashville  Banner  likewise  devotes  most  of  its  editorial 
comment  to  a  discussion  of  the  trial  rather  than  the  verdict,  but 
believes  "that  the  verdict  was  generally  received  with  a  feeling  ol 
rebel."  The  comment  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  the  paper  tor 
which  Senator  Carmack  wrote  the  editorials  which  are  supposed 
to  have  led  up  to  the  crime,  is  more  to  the  point.  It  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  "verdict  in  the  Cooper  case  is  of  far  deep<  ■ 
nificance  than  that  in  the  nightrider  case."    Thus  : 

"In  the  latter  the  whole  might  ol"  the  State  administration, 
supplemented  by  able  counsel,  employed  and  paid  by  the  State, 
aided  the  sheriff,  clerk,  and  court  of  Obion  County  in  bringing 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  murderers  to  a  speedy  and  just  punish- 
ment. The  governor  personally  examined  probable  witi 
and  unearthed  most  important  testimony.  While  in  the  Cooper 
case  the  entire  power  of  the  State  administration  united  with  the 
sheriff  and  other  county  officials  in  rendering  all   possible  aid  to 

the  brilliant  array  of  counsel  employed  to  save  the  blue-blooded 
defendants  from  a  well-deserved  punishment,  and  the  only  as 
.nice   the   attorney-general    received    was    that   furnished  by  the 
loyal  and  devot ed  friends  of  the  murdered  man.     The  governoi 

helped  to  unearth  no  testimony  for  the  State  in  this  case,  but  wis 
one  of  the  defense's  star  witnesses,  it  being  hoped  that  his  pres 
t-nce  on  the  witness  stand  would  have  an  all  but  magic  effect  upon 
those  of  the  jury  who  had  supported  him  in  his  political  ra< 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 
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DERIDING   THE  FRENCH    INCOME  TAX 


AT  a  time  \\ 
arousing 


me  when  the  inheritance  tax  in  our  now  Tarifl  Bill  is 
opposition  in  tins  country,  equal  opposition  is 
rising  in  France  against  their  i  overnment's  lull  to  lax  incomes. 
France  was  placarded  with  the  speech  oi  Mr.  Caillaux,  the  Finance 
Minister,  before  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  ol 
Deputies,  and  the  measure  has  passed  that  body,  but  the  press 
scent  unanimous  in  deriding  it.  li  it  becomes  law,  its  critics  say, 
the  rich  will  evade  it  by  investing  their  money  abroad,  by  spending 
it  abroad,  and  by  everj  possible  kind  ol  deception,  and  no  gov- 
ernment will  date  enforce  it  against  the  middle  class  alone.  Radi- 
cal and  aristocrat  denounce  it  alike.  "It  is  too  stupid  ever  to  be- 
come law."  declares  the  Radical  Intransigeant  I  Paris)  ;  while  the 
Clerical  and  Monarchical  Soleil  (Paris)  exclaims  that  this 
puts  a  penalty  on  making  a  living  and  is  a  return  to  the  ancient 
regime,  "with  a  revival  of  the  corvee,  the  tallage,  and  the  in- 
come tax."  "It  was  scarcely  worth  while."  adds  the  Soleil  bit- 
terly, "to  make  a  revolution  and  guillotine  so  many  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  reach  such  an  end  as  this  !  "  The  Radicals  who  most  vehe- 
mently oppose  the  measure  complain  that  the  old  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  are  being  revived,  without  any  compensating  conditions. 
Prince  Napoleon  lias  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  assail 
the  Republic,  and  has  published  a  long  letter  in  the  Figaro 
(Paris),  in  which,  after  complaining  of  his  compulsory  exile,  he 
declares : 

"  I  am  compelled  as  a  duty,  by  the  very  name  I  bear,  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  France.  .  .  .  France  is,  perhaps, 
the  country  in  the  world  least  adapted  to  the  infliction  of  such  an 
impost,  while  the  present  moment  is  the  worst  possible  occasion 
for  decreeing  it." 

He  proceeds  to  detail  his  objections  to  the  measure,  saying  that, 
while  it  is  not  essentially  a  bad  one.  at  this  moment  "it  will  rouse 
up  hatreds  between  the  classes  through  its  unfair  discriminations." 
"The  rich  will  evade  it,  and  make  their  burden  fall  upon  the  mid- 
dle classes."     "The  Treasury  will  thus  be  depleted."     These  mid- 


dle-class people  arc  the  landowners  "and  the  value  of  land  can 
not  1  e  concealed,  and  thus  the  tax  can  not  be  evaded."  The  pro- 
letariat is  least  touched  by  it. 

The  so-called  "unfair  discriminations"  may  be  judged  from  cer- 
tain provisions  ol  the  bill  which  we  thus  summarize  : 

A  Parisian  workingman  w  ho  earns  $1,000  a  year  will  be  taxed  to 
the  amount  of  a  little  over  25  cents.  A  farmer  oi  tin-  same  it  iconic 
will  pay  S15.  A  man  in  business  who  makes  $10,000  a  year  must 
pay  $700.  An  army  officer  whose  gross  income  is  $900  is  to  be 
assessed  >io  if  he  lives  in  a  small  country  garrison  and  S.N  il  he  is 
stationed  in  Paris. 

In  view  of  these  anomalies  the  Paris  Gaulois calls  Mr.  C'aillaux's 
attempt  at  financial  reform  "a  blundering  experiment."    [n  another 

article  this  important  Conservative  organ  writes  : 

"The  bill  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  mystification  that  par- 
liamentary history  has  ever  recorded,  rich  as  that  history  is  in  the 
procreation  of  monstrosities.  There  is  not  a  single  article  out  of 
the  ninety-eight  comprized  in  the  bill  which  is  rationally  appli- 
cable. It  is  a  work  at  once  incoherent  and  chimerical,  which 
equally  defies  the   good  sense  and  the  honesty  of  the  country." 

The  whole  campaign  in  favor  of  an  income  tax,  declares  the 
leading  organ  of  Paris,  the  Temps,  is  based  on  a  bid  for  votes,  an 
appeal  to  the  proletariat  who  wish  to  see  the  rich  and  substantial 
middle  classes  open  their  money-boxes  for  the  public  good.  To 
quote  this  journal  : 

"What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  agitation  for  an  income  tax  ? 
It  is  merely  a  bid  for  popular  support  at  the  polls.  Under  the 
sounding  phrases,  'fiscal  justice1  and  'social  progress,'  what  are 
the  real  motives  that  lie  hidden  ?  What  is  it  that  bids  us  change 
impersonal  and  indirect  taxes,  which  were  neither  inquisitorial  nor 
vexatious,  into  personal  and  direct  levies  on  the  incomes  of  in- 
dividuals? 

"The  French  Revolution  made  no  demands  of  this  sort, 
which  are,  indeed,  contrary  to  its  spirit.  Base  flattery  of  the 
masses,  the  wild  scattering  of  delusive  promises,  the  exploitation, 
in  view  of  such  promises,  of  local  rancors,  and  local  complaisance, 
the  monstrous  excitement  of  demagogic  passion,  with  the  hope  of 


ALL  FOR  PEACE,  BUT  WHAT  OF 


SERVIA  . 

—Fischietto  ( Turin). 


A    HANDSOME    CONCESSION." 

Europa  (intervening  between  Austria  and  Servia — to  the  former) 
—"I  think  I  can  persuade  my  young  friend  here  to  be  reasonable, 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  afford  to  be  generous." 

Acstkia — "  I  don't  remember  to  have  asked  your  opinion,  madam. 
But — if  he's  prepared  to  lick  my  boots,  I'll  then  consider  whether 
I'll  allow  him  to  go  on  living.''  —Punch  (London). 


BALKAN    BARBARISM. 
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SJ  I  i  PING    MARS. 

Pbacb— "I  have  scarcel)  ^<>t  this  nic;it  lout  to  sleep  before  that 
fresh  urchin  begins  to  toot  his  horn  I  am  almost  inclined  to  hope 
the  fool  will  wake  him"  KladtUradatsch  (Berlin) 


I  KB    PHUDEN  l    B  111 

[van,  foi  heaven's  sake  don't  j-et  mixt  up  in  that  -crap      You 
have  my  whole  property  in  your  pocket-  " 

(Ciadderadatst  h  I  Berlin 

TROUBLE    AHEAD. 


fishing  and  catching  something  in  the  troubled  waters  on  election 
day — that  is  the  whole  business." — Translations  made  for  The 

Literary  Digest. 


WHY   EMIGRANTS  AVOID  AUSTRALIA 

IT  has  long  been  the  custom  to  blame  the  labor-unions  in  Aus- 
tralia for  the  deartli  oi  population  there.  The  Labor  party 
hopes  to  keep  wages  up  by  discouraging  new  arrivals,  we  have 
been  told.  This  "stock  answer"  is  analyzed  mercilessly  by  the 
Australian  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  concludes 
that  it  is  not  the  workingmen,  but  the  landlords,  curiously  enough, 
who  are  keeping  out  immigration.  He  reaches  this  result  by  citing 
the  case  of  the  Australian  State  of  Victoria,  which  has  but  four- 
teen souls  to  the  square  mile,  against  Tasmania's  seven  and  New 
South  Wales's  five.     He  adds: 

"But  that  leaves  it  still  the  emptiest  country  in  the  world  except 
Chile  and  Canada  ;  and  when  you  remember  that  nearly  43  per 
cent,  of  its  population  is  concentrated  in  Melbourne,  while  it  con- 
tains a  far  larger  proportion  of  rich  agricultural  land  than  any 
other  State,  the  density  ceases  to  strike  you  as  anything  wonderful. 
For,  remember,  the  [7,746  acres  of  good  [agricultural  land  men- 
tioned above  is  the  amount  still  unalienated,  not  the  amount  still 
unused.  Draw*  a  line  on  the  map  from  Geelong  to  Warrnambool ; 
for  a  hundred  miles  along  that  line,  and  for  nearly  fifty  miles  north, 
stretches  what  is  probably  the  emptiest  piece  of  fertile  land  on  the 
earth's  surface — not  as  empty  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but 
still  only  scantily  patched  with  dairy-farms  held  on  a  rack-rental 
or  acquired  at  a  price  that  leaves  little  for  the  farmer  to  live  on. 
Mostly  it  is  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  men  to  whom  it  was 
given  in  the  'thirties  of  last  century.  And  here  is  the  explanation 
of  Victorian  decadence  these  areas  of  rich  soil  privately  held, 
unoccupied  except  by  sheep,  less  taxed  and  rated  lower  than  any 
similar  soil  in  Australia,  kept  empty  while  young  and  eager  Vic- 
torian farmers  go  to  other  States  in  search  oJ  land  to  cultivate." 

The  absenteeism  of  landlords  who  spend  rents  and  profits  in 
Lone'..  boldly  assailed  and  described  by  the  Sydney  Daily 

follows  : 

"Most  of  them  (thi  Australian  landowners)  are  inter- 

1  01  mining  pursuits,  and  the   less   settlement  there 
is  m  Australia  I  1    and    more   plentiful  the   land  available 

for  sheep-  and  •  :,  sufficient  hands 
here  to  work  tb  persons  think  that  is 
fh  for  all  purpo  11  up  the  sheep-  and  cattle- 
runs,  and  1  •   .  1  than  benefit  their  absentee 

owner-.      Thl  J  .ml    to  ha  to  go 

out  to  Australia  for  that  ]  ire,  think  we  ought  to 

do  with  the  population  we  ha 

"i  Austra  ty  oi  the  popula- 


tion to  hold  it  for  the  white  race,  and  the  new  settler,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  likely  trespasser  on  the  absent  squatter's  domain,  is 
also  a  defender  of  it.  If  these  unpatriotic  Australians  only  knew 
it,  immigration  is  the  only  form  of  insurance  by  which  their 
property  in  the  commonwealth  can  be  guaranteed;  and,  even  tho 
settlement  takes  some  of  their  land,  it  makes  them  more  secure  of 
the  income  derived  from  the  remainder." 


FAILURE  OF  NEW  GUNS  TO  STOP  WAR 

r["HK  plea  of  every  inventor  of  a  new  gun  or  explosive,  that  his 
*■  invention  will  end  all  war  by  making  it  too  frightful  for 
humanity  to  engage  in,  is  disputed  by  States  Councilor  Dr.  von 
Bruns,  who  bases  his  calculations  on  the  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  shown  by  the  government  records  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin)  he  takes  up  tl 
sertion  of  von  Bloch  in  his  celebrated  book  on  war  that  "in  the 
future  the  loss  of  soldiers  through  rirle  and  artillery  fire  will  be 
doubled  and  trebled."  To  this  Dr.  von  Bruns  replies  that  "on  the 
contrary  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  will  render 
necessary  such  alterations  in  the  tactics  of  battle  as  will  bring 
about  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded." 
Bloch 's  prediction  was  made  before  the  war  in  Manchuria,  while 
von  bruns  has  the  figures  of  killed  and  wounded  to  support  his 
statements.      I  le  writes  : 

"The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
engaged,  was  as  high  in  the  Manchurian  campaign  as  in  the  blood 

iest  battle  in  the  War  of  1S70-71,  on  the  German  side.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  who  died  on  the  held  of  battle  is  much  highei 
than  in  previous  wars  [the  Chino-Japanese.  the  Turkish-Creek,  the 
American-Spanish,  and  the  Boer  wars}  The  proportionate  num- 
ber of  those  seriously  wounded  or  laid  up  by  their  injuries  is  much 
smaller  than  in  previous  wars.  The  proportion  of  those  slightly 
wounded  is  much  higher  than  in  previous  wars.  More  than  a  tenth 
of  the  wounded  were  able  to  return  to  the  ranks,  and  one-half  oi 
them  returned  to  active  duty  at  the  expiration  of  three  months." 

The  idea  which  is  said  to  have  inspired  Richard  Jordan  Catling 
in  inventing  his  famous  weapon,  namely,  that  he  might  make  battles 
shorter  and  more  fatal  to  combatants,  and  war  intolerable  and 
eventually  impossible,  is  illusory,  declares  Dr.  von  Bruns.  He 
summarizes  his  reasons  as  follows  : 

■  The  expectations  entertained  bv  certain  friends  oi  peace  that 

war.  with  all    its  inhuman   horrors,  will   be  rendered    impossible  in 

the  future,  through  the  terrific  destructlveness  ol  improved  weap- 
ons, are  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless.  The  results  which  we 
have  stated  above,  gathered  from  the  experience  of  soldiers  em 

ploying    the   most    modern    arms,    testily   to  this   fact.      The   Ion- 
distance  artillery  and  musket   fire,  even  tho  their  employment  in 
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battle  causes  a  higher  total  of  combined  dead  and  wounded,  render 
fewer  oi  these  latter  permanently  disabled.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  records  of  past  history  are  repeated  in  our  own  time,  lot- 
in  the  great  battles  of  the  nations,  in  the  lapse  ol  many  centuries 
up  to  this  day.  the  proportion  ol  those  killed  has  not  become  am 
greater  in  spite  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
aims."     Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


of  life  has  its  pleasures  and  its  privileges.     In  the  domain  of  the 

elegant  futilities  and  vanities  ol    capricious  fashion  the  good  King 
has  met  with  several  setbacks,  which  are  only  compensated  by  the 

victories  he  carries  off  from  the  field  of  political  complications." 
The  writer  proceeds  to  cite  examples  of  this  amiable  and  astute 


TRIUMPHS  AND  FAILURES  OF  EDWARD 

\   LTHO  the  King  of  England  is  "the  arbiter  of  Europe  both  in 

-*  *■  politics  and  in  fashions."  according  to  the  Je  Sais  Tout,  a 
lively  Parisian  monthly,  he  is  not  equally  successful  in  both  de- 
partments. Indeed,  while  he  is  pictoriall\-  represented  in  this 
journal  as  throned  on  his  island  home  and  holding  in  Ids  hand  the 
lines  that  control  all  the  Powers,  including  Turkey  and  Persia. 
we  are  told  he  has  in  vain  struggled  to  abolish  the  top  hat.  In  the 
matter  of  interfering  personally  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 
he  is  simply  doing  as  the  industrial  monarchs  and  rulers  of  the 
world  do.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Intransigeant  (Paris) : 

"This  sympathetic  monarch  handles  politic.^  as  a  drummer 
manages  his  business,  and  not  in  the  way  politics  are  managed  by 
the  chancelleries.  He  does  not  mind  stepping  down  from  the 
heights  and  even  personally  carrying  on  his  profession  in  a  foreign 
country.  His  fashion  of  conducting  the  political  affairs  of  his 
own  country,  which  are  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  is  without 
precedent,  but  this  expeditious  method  has  met  with  such  success 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  followed.  Already  the  young  King  of  Spain 
lias  also  become  alive  to  the  advantages  of  railway  traveling  in 
connection  with  politics,  and  Roosevelt  is  to  set  out  on  a  great 
journey  through  the  world  to  hunt  the  lion  and  visit  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth." 

But  if  Edward  is  successful  in  this  domain  of  diplomacy  he  is 


THE    ROYAL   VISITOR. 

Nephew — "  What  have  you  got  in  your  pocket.  Under" 
Uncle — "Europe!"  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

scarcely  "so    successful    in    altering    the    mode.      To  quote   the 
Intransigeant  : 

"  Altho  Edward  VII.,  the  most  truly  Parisian  of  kings,  dominates 
and  gives  the  tone  to  the  European  concert,  if  we  may  use  the 
language  of  the  courts  and  of  the  yellow  journals,  he  seems  no 
longer  able  to  rule  and  give  the  tone  to  the  fashion.     Each  time 
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"piping  times  of  phace." 

With  Edward  as  chief  piper 

Jugend  (Munich). 

monarch's  alternate  victory  and  defeat  in  the  two  fields  in  which 
he  seeks  to  predominate  : 

"The  King  of  England  was  able  to  prevail  against  German  op- 
position at  Algeciras.  About  the  same  time  he  appeared  equally 
intent  on  maintaining  an  energetic  campaign  against  the  high  hat. 
His  views  at  Algeciras  prevailed,  but  the  top  hat  is  still  being 
worn  in  spite  of  him." 

The  cannonade  of  the  Hull  fishing-boats  by  Russian  war-vessels 
might  have  brought  on  war  but  for  Edward,  who  yet  proved  un- 
able to  introduce  gold  buttons  on  the  evening  dress  of  his  subjects  : 

"Altho  the  King  of  England  was  able  to  patch  up  the  friendly 
relations  of  his  countrymen  with  Russia,  torn  to  tatters,  as  these 
had  been,  by  the  affair  of  the  Hull  fishing-boats,  which  resulted 
in  the  assembling  of  a  conference  at  Paris,  yet  at  the  very  time  his 
design  of  abolishing  the  black  dress  coat  and  replacing  it  by  an 
evening  dress  of  blue  with  gold  buttons  and  a  white  waistcoat, 
turned  out  to  be  an  idle  dream.  In  this  matter  his  setback  was 
complete.  The  blue  coat  remained  solely  the  King's  coat,  and 
fashion  refused  to  adopt  it." 

Not  only  in  hats  and  coats,  but  in  trousers  has  he  met  with  a 
similar  disappointment.     This  wn'ter  remarks  : 

"  Edward  to-day  is  become  the  great  moderator  of  Europe.  He 
maintains  the  peace  of  the  world,  France  follows  suit,  Spain  obeys, 
Germany  listens,  Russia  smiles  assent,  Austria  watches  him, 
Turkey  and  the  P>alkan  States  are  attentive  to  his  words,  but  while 
he  is  anxious  to  revive  the  straight  crease  which  we  have  abolished 
on  our  widened  trousers,  and  has  started  the  wearing  of  superb 
gloves,  ornamented  with  brilliant  rings,  these  insignificant  varia- 
tions from  custom  do  not,  somehow,  seem  to  take." — Translations 
made  for  Tuk  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BRITISH  DRINKING  LESS— The  figures  for  Great  Britain's 
drink  bill  for  190.S,  just  published,  show  a  remarkable  falling  off. 
Previous  years  have  seen  a  decrease,  but  the  present  diminution 
amounts  to  nearly  $30,000,000,  and  leads  the  London  Times  to  de- 
clare that  "it  must  inevitably  be  recognized  that  the  nation  is 
steadily  becoming  more  temperate  by  its  own  free  choice."  Dr. 
Dawson  Burns,  who  supplies  these  figures  to  The  Times,  says  : 

"The  national  alcohol  barometer  showed  a  decided  fall  in  1908, 
represented  by  a  diminution  of  expenditure  on  intoxicating  liquors 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  six  millions  (,£5,955,718).  On  the  spirits 
the  diminution  was  ,£2,522.014;  on  beer,  ,£2,541,006;  on  wines, 
£892,698. 

"The  total  expenditure  was  ,£161,060,482,  as  compared  with 
£167,016,200  in  1007. 

"In  1908  the  average  expenditure  per  head  was  £3  12s.  3^d., 
and  per  family  of  five  persons  £i.S  is.  (V<4d..  compared  with  ,£3 
15s.  yd.  per  head  and  ,£i>S  18s.  yd.  per  family  in  iyo7. 
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sked  to  remember  that  probably 
the  entire  drink  expendit  >m  less  than  two-thii 

that  the  individual  expenditure  varies  Mom  a 

in. 
:i  the  drink  expenditure  ol   1908,  compared 
with  •  iter  than  that  between  any  two  other  ad- 

rable  period,  the  inquiry  may  natur- 
ally ai  tuse  or  causes  of  this  latest  decline.     The  de- 
em in  trade  will  be  assigned  as  the  principal  cause,  but  it 
may  l>e  hoped  that  it  was  not   the  only  one:  and.  in  any  case,  the 
•  tiie  national  expenditure  on  alcoholic  liquors  was 
nearly  six  millions  less  in  1908  than  in  the  previous  year.     In  other 
5,  there  was  a  saving  of  this  amount  from  the  use  of  intoxi 
eating  drink,  and  a  prevention  of  the  injurious  results  which  might 
have  followed  such  .in  application." 


INVENTIONS  AND   CIVILIZATION 

'  I  "HAT  our  age  is  the  age  of  invention  is  another  way  of  saying 
A        that  civilization  is  advancing.      From  statistics  we  learn  that 
the  United  tnds  first  in  the  number  of  patents  taken  out 

in  a  given  year.  England  second.  But  the  number  taken  out  in 
England  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  latter  respect.  Italy,  the  discoverer  of  gal- 
ii.  the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  and,  in  our  own  day,  of  aerial 
<>r  wireless  telegraphy,  comes  last,  altho  not  quite  last  in  the  total 
number  of  patents  issued. 

"The  demand  tor  patents,"  says  tlie  Umsckau  (Berlin),  "may 
he  taken  ris  giving  the  measure  ol  a  nation's  advancement:  the 
more  patents  demanded  from  a  government,  the  greater  the  civili- 
zation of  the  country  concerned."  The  writer  proceeds  to  give 
this  table,  constructed  from  the  latest  government  records  : 

I  ible  of  Patents    ["aken  <>i  1 
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A  broader  generalization  on  the  question  ol  how-  far  the  demand 

lor   j  !    the   making  of    patent    articles,  has   a  social   or 

political  significance,  is  presented  by  the  noted  economist  I)u  Hois 
Reymond  in  the  Technologic  und  Wissenschaft  (Berlin).  This 
wrii'  summarized  : 
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ITALY'S  DEFENSE  OF  EARTHQUAKE 
RELIEF 

\  S  we  have  published  the  criticisms  of  the  London  Times 
*  *  correspondent  against  the  Italian  administration  of  the 
Earthquake  Relief  Fund,  it  is  only  fair  to  hear  what  the  Roman 
[Hess  have  to  say  in  rebuttal.  The  leading  government  organ,  the 
Tribuna  (Rome),  replies  at  some  length  to  English  criticism  in  a 
recent  issue,  first  of  all  enumerating  the  grounds  of  complaint,  as 
follows  : 

"The  main  charges  made  are  these  :  excessive  fear  of  being  sus- 
d  :  unnecessary  precautions;  too  much  care  in  providing  for 
the  future  with  neglect  of  the  present  necessity  :  failure  ot  t 
and  quick-sightedness  in  the  distribution  of  relief:  avarice,  it  we 
so  call  it.  in  tailing  to  give  out  relief,  so  that  the  great  amount  of 
the  contributions  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committee:  finally, 
a\\  unwillingness  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done." 

Tlie  Tribuna  thinks  it  absurd  that  the  committee  should  be 
charged  with  fear  ot  being  suspected  of  wrong-doing,  and  says  of 

this  complaint  : 

"We  decline  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  members  of  the 
committee  entertained  an  excessive  dread  of  falling  under  sus- 
picion. It  is  yet  too  true  that  in  the  air  of  Italy  suspicion  is  uni- 
versal :  the  querulousiiess  of  professional  Catos  revels  in  it  :  the 
most  hasty  judgments  become  current,  and  the  more  unfounded 
they  are  the  more  eagerly  are  they  repeated.  On  this  account  we 
are  not  inclined  to  blame  the  man.  who  on  hearing  insinuations 
and  charges  of  merely  possible  truth,  has  been  driven  to  be  on  his 
guard  and  to  manifest  the  most  rigid  cautiousness  in  his  actions. 
.  .  .  The  number  of 'persons  who  have  been  relieved,  and  the 
amount  of  money  disbursed,  prove,  however,  that  the  Central  Com- 
mittee were  not  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  Nor  have  they 
been  backward  in  informing  the  public  of  their  proceedings.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  agitated  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  with  the 
most  fruitful  results." 

To  the  charge  that  the  committee  took  more  thought  of  tiie  future 
than  the  present  this  writer  retorts  ; 

"Was  the  committee  expected  to  distribute  at  once  all  the  money 
collected  ?  In  the  hist  place,  such  a  course  would  have  been  of 
no  benefit  to  those,  especially  the  Calabrians.  who  would  have  been 

unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cash  by  purchasing  necessaries 

which  could  not  be  procured  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  But  the  second  and 
main  consideration  is  that  such  a  form  of  relief  would  have  in- 
volved the  frittering  away  of  the  fund  in  small  sums,  and  thus 
proved  paltry  and  ineffective.  For  with  the  18, 000.000  lire  [$3,600,- 
000]  collected  they  could  have  disbursed  only  a  few  thousand 
allotments  of  500  lire  [S100].  or  of  250  lire  [S50].  and  thus  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  render  further  assistance  of  any  kind." 

It  is  called  ridiculous  to  accuse  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  avariciously  hoarding  and  keeping  back  the  money.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  the  time  when  the  complaint  was  made,  seven-ninths 
of  the  whole  sum  contributed  had  already  been  disbursed  lor  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.      Thus  this  writer  decl.ii 

"  Accusations  have  been  made  against  the  committee  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  possest  powers  and  resources  which  at  the  time 

they  did  not  have.  .  .  .  The  only  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee were  those  indicated  above,  and  the  disposable  balance 
soon  dwindled. 

'•This  balance,    in    fact,    amounted    to    scarcely    4.000.000    lire 
OOO]    out    of     iX. 000.000    lire    f .s;.i>oo.ooo].      With 
sources  the  1  alls  of   future  years  had   to  be  provided  for.    .    .    .    We- 
ill.iv  say  in    conclusion,  blest   are  the   foresight    and    the   slov 
o|  avarice  it.  while  every   one    has  his   daily   bread,  and  is    raising 

.1  rooi  over  his  head,  some  thought  is  also  taken  concerning  the 

future,  lor  deseited  orphans,  feeble  old  men  and  women,  penniless 
scholars,  and  destitute  widows.  It  is  only  thus  that  lot  month 
after  month,  and  even  lor  many  years,  the  needs  that  still  continue 
to  exist  can  find  rebel  and  satisfaction,  and  the  charity  of  in- 
numerable benef. ictoi  s  have  an  enduring  and  not  merely  a  tem- 
poral Translation  made  for  "Ywt  Literary  Digi 
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"  BLUFFING  OFF  "  EARTHQUAKES 

"  ■  "HAT  a  policy  of  " bluff "  in  regard  to  earthquakes  has  been 
A  favored  in  California  for  a  half  century  past  is  asserted  by 
Prof.  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  his  presidential  address  on  "Earthquake 
Forecasts"  before  the  American  Association  of  Geographers, 
primed  in  Science  (New  York,  January  22).  This  policy  Professor 
Gilbert  regards  as  very  short-sighted.  Earthquakes  are  in  great 
measure  predictable,  he  says,  and  the  damage  they  do  is  prevent- 
able; let  us  then  try  to  foresee  and  prevent  rather  than  pretend 
that  there  is  no  danger.  Professor  Gilbert  takes  his  descriptive 
phrase  from  a  paragraph  written  by  Prof.  J.  I>.  Whitney  in  1868, 
running  as  follows : 

"  The  prevailing  tone  in  that  region,  at  present,  is  that  of  assumed 
indifference  to  the  dangers  of  earthquake  calamities — the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  California,  recently  published  in  San 
Francisco,  even  going  so  far  as  to  speak  of  earthquakes  as  'harm- 
less disturbances.'  But  earthquakes  are  not  to  be  bluffed  off. 
They  will  come,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  ques- 
tion is  How  far  can  science  mitigate  the  attendant  evils,  and  thus 
do  something  toward  giving  that  feeling  of  security  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  development  of  that  part  of  the  country?" 

Professor  Gilbert  goes  on  to  comment  on  this  as  follows  ; 

"This  policy  ol  assumed  indifference,  which  is  probably  not 
shared  by  any  other  earthquake-district  in  the  world,  has  continued 
to  the  present  time  and  is  accompanied  by  a  policy  of  concealment. 
It  is  feared  that  if  the  ground  of  California  has  a  reputation  for 
instability,  the  flow  of  immigration  will  be  checked,  capital  will 
go  elsewhere,  and  business  activity  will  be  impaired.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  fear,  a  scientific  report  on  the  earthquake  of  [868 
w  as  Mipprest.  When  the  organization  of  the  Seismological  Society 
was  under  consideration,  there  were  business  men  who  discouraged 
the  idea,  because  it  would  give  undesirable  publicity  to  the  sub- 
ject of  earthquakes. 

"  Pains  are  taken  to  speak  of  the  disaster  of  1906  as  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  so  far  as  possible  the  fact  is  ignored  that  the  conflagra- 
tion was  caused,  and  its  extinguishment  prevented,  by  injuries 
due  to  the  earthquake.  During  the  period  of  aftershocks,  it 
was  the  common  practise  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  to  pub- 
lish telegraphic  accounts  of  small  tremors  perceived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  but  omit  mention  of  stronger 
shocks  in  the  city  itself;  and  I  was  soberh  informed  by  a  resilient 
of  the  city  that  the  greater  number  of  the  shocks  at  that  time  were 
occasioned  by  explosions  of  dynamite  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
desire  to  ignore  the  earthquake  danger  has  not  altogether  prevented 
the  legitimate  influence  of  the  catastrophe  on  building  regulations 
and  building  practises,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  it  has 
encouraged  unwise  construction,  not  only  in  San  Francisco  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  malloseismic  district. 

"The  policy  of  concealment  is  vain,  because  it  does  not  conceal. 
It  reflects  a  standard  of  commercial  morality  which  is  being  rapidly 
superseded,  for  the  successful  salesman  to-day  is  he  who  repre- 
sents his  goods  fairly  and  frankly.  It  is  unprofitable  because  it 
interferes  with  measures  of  protection  against  a  danger  which  is 
real  and  important. 

"Earthquake  damage  is  at  least  as  preventable  as  fire  damage. 
It  is  possible  so  to  construct  houses  that  they  will  neither  collapse 
nor  otherwise  be  vitally  injured  by  such  shocks  as  have  visited  Cali- 
fornia in  the  past.  In  a  house  so  built  there  will  be  small  danger 
from  earthquake-started  fires  because  they  will  be  both  accessible 
and  quickly  detected.  It  is  wreckage  that  prevents  the  prompt 
extinguishment  of  the  initial  blaze.  In  a  house  so  built  there  will 
be  little  damage  to  furniture,  merchandise,  and  other  valuable 
contents.  With  houses  so  built  the  life  risk  will  become  a  vanish- 
ing quantity,  for  practically  all  earthquake  casualties  are  directly 
due  to  the  failure  of  buildings.  And  in  a  community  thus  protected 
in  life  and  property  the  terror  of  the  mysterious  unheralded  temblor 
— a  factor  far  outweighing  the  actual  personal  peril — will  gradually 
wear  away. 

"  In  saying  that  earthquake  damage  is  preventable  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  imply  that  the  subject  of  earthquake-proof  con- 


struction  is   at    all   adequately   developed.       Competent   modes  of 
construction  are   known,  but    the   best   modes,  the   most    economic 
moth's,  the  modes  best  adapted  to   American   materials  and  condi 
tions,  remain  to  be  determined,  and  there  is  much  need  ol  investi- 
gation. 

"  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  people  and  State  of  California  to 
see  that  the  necessary  investigations  are  made,  and  that  the  results 
are  embodied  in  the  building  regulations  of  all  cities  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  building-practise  of  the  State.  And,  in  order  that  the 
methods  of  construction  may  be  properly  adjusted  to  the  very  un- 
equal local  requirements,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  seismic 
survey  and  the  mapping  of  tracts  of  special  earthquake  danger." 


EDIBILITY  OF  MOLD 

THE  fact  that  some  prefer  cheese  or  ham  that  has  developed 
more  or  less  mold,  while  they  would  instantly  reject  moldy 
bread,  leads  the  London  Lancet  (February  20)  to  ask  why  such  a 
distinction  is  made.  The  writer  thinks  that  dry  mold  is  harmless 
while  moist  mold  may  be  poisonous.  Certainly  custom  and  an  ac- 
quired taste  are  factors.  Moldy  cheese,  however  relished  by  epi- 
cures, is  not  universally  in  favor,  and  moldy  ham,  which  is  placed 
in  the  same  category  by  The  Lain  ft,  is  not  highly  regarded  in  this 
country.     We  quote  from  the  article  as  follows  : 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  the  human  in- 
stinct is  guided  in  regard  to  deciding  when  molds  on  foods  are  ob- 
jectionable and  when  they  are  acceptable.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate 
that  the  same  mold  is  both  relished  and  objected  to  according  to 
the  particular  food  on  which  it  flourishes.  No  one  eats  for  choice 
moldy  jam  or  a  moldy  strawberry  or  biscuit,  and  yet  the  same  mold 
growing  on  a  cheese  or  a  ham  may  be  appreciated.  If,  again,  the 
same  mold  were  found  on  beef  or  mutton,  the  meat  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  unfit  for  food.  In  some  instances,  notably  certain 
hams  and  cheeses,  the  mold  is  cultivated  to  give  these  respective 
articles  of  food  a  ripe  appearance  and  flavor,  and  when  they  attain 
this  condition  they  as  a  rule  increase  in  value.  So  far  there  has 
not  been  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  ordinary  molds  which 
find  a  favorable  place  for  development  in  foods  are  per  se  injurious 
to  health,  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  deeper  investigation  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  The  presence  of  mold  implies  staleness 
or  age. 

"It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  digestibility  and  palata- 
bility  of  not  a  few  foods  increase  as  they  'ripen.'  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  instances  of  cheese  and  ham,  and  there  are 
the  further  instances  of  'hung  '  mutton  and  venison  and  game.  By 
ripening  we  do  not  mean  a  state  bordering  on  actual  putrefaction 
when  such  foods  are  described  as  'high,'  but  a  seasoned  condition 
when  the  food  becomes  more  tender,  digestible,  and  appetizing. 
At  this  period  mold  may  be  found,  especially  if  the  seasoning  proc- 
ess has  been  allowed  to  develop  in  a  damp  place.  It  seems  as 
tho  foods  which  are  palatable  only  if  eaten  comparatively  fresh  may 
act  poisonously  on  the  system  when  moldy,  and  conversely  it  would 
appear  that  those  foods  which  are  eaten  dried  or  cured  or  which 
can  be  kept  in  a  more  or  less  dried  state  are  undamaged  by  mold. 
Cheese,  after  all,  is  more  or  less  the  dried  nitrogenous  portion  of 
milk  ;  'hung'  mutton  is  mutton  that  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
current  of  air  so  that,  at  any  rate,  its  surface  is  dry ;  of  hams  the 
same  thing  may  be  said.  In  the  opposite  category  would  be  placed 
the  moldy  fruit  or  jam  which  are,  of  course,  moist,  or  the  biscuit 
which  has  been  lying  in  a  moist  place,  for  neither  a  biscuit  nor 
flour  would  go  moldy  if  kept  dry.  The  reason  partly  why  some 
like  mold  in  Stilton  cheese  while  all  resent  the  same  mold  in  a 
strawberry  depends  probably  upon  this  question  of  moisture.  The 
guiding  principle  appears  to  be — as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  palate 
goes— that  anything  which  is  moldy  must  not  be  wet.  This  con- 
clusion still  leaves  open  the  point  as  to  whether  mold  occurring  on 
food,  whether  wet  or  dry,  may  not  be  dangerous,  having  regard  to 
the  relations  which  have  appeared  to  exist  between  low  organisms 
and  disease.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
health  would  be  better  safeguarded  if  molds  were  kept  out  of 
the  diet." 
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TYPEWRITER   TYPOGRAPHY 

Tl  I  AT  the  foi  'ii  of  letter  made  imperative  by  the  conditions  of 
the  typewriting-machine  will  ere  long  be  the  only  one  used 
for  printing,  is  asserted  bj  Jacob  Backes,  writing  in  Typewriter 
Topics  (New  York).  <  »i  course  "  typewriter-type  "  is  already  found 
and  used  in  all  printing-offices  lor  use  in  letters  and  circulars 
..dly  intended  as  imitations  of  typewriting.  Printers  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  sight  of  this  condition  and  we  occasionally  see  the 

form  used  where  there  is  no  thought  of  deception.   It  is  Mr. 

Backes's  contention  that  it  will  ultimately  displace  the  ordinary 
Roman  type  altogether.  The  writer  rejoices  in  this  for  patriotic 
reasons  ;  for  the  typewriter  type  is,  lie  say:-,  a  peculiarly  character* 
American  form,  Mr.  liackcs  shows  forth  the  faith  tli.it  is  in 
him  by  causing  his  article  to  he  printed  from  a  photo-reproduction 
of  matter  typewritten  on  the  machine.  He  says  : 

"Arc  the  typographical  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
style  oC  alphabetical  representation  destined  to  dis- 
appear in  the  cour:se  of  Lime  from  the  First  Reader, 
the  magazines,  the  newspaper  columns,  even  as  script- 
written  characters  are  seen  with  less  and  lesB  fre- 
quency in  the  raorning'3  mail?   Are  the  proportions 
and  peculiarities  of  Roman  letters  to  lose  their  seal 
of  typal  standardism  in  the  child's  primer  and  in  the 
statute  book,  giving  way  to  typewriter  type?  If  ap- 
pearances and  portcnt3  do  not  deceive,  an  influence 
peculiarly  American  from  A  to  Z  is  soon  to  dominate 
in  the  world  of  letters.  .  .  . 

"Not  more  than  a  generation  ago — as  many  who  read 
this  will  doubtless  rcmcmbcr--among  variant  phenomena 
of  ridicule  and  disparagement  the  criticism  was  cur- 
rent that  the  typewritten  sheet  held  neither  writing 
— because  it  v/a3  not  script;  nor  printing,  because 
the  line3  ended  unevenly,  and  because,  to  accommodate 
imperious  mechanical  factors,  the  appearance  of  the 
separate  types  was  modified  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  at  obvious  variance  with  the  prevailing  Roman.   Fur- 
ther, it  was  alleged,  tho  never  proved,  that  the 
personality  of  the  writer  invariably  disappeared  in 
the  machinalism  of  the  writing. 

"How  strange,  how  archaic,  these  half-forgotten 
notes  in  the  gamut  of  disapproval  would  sound  to-day! 
Not  only  have  the  undisguisable  characteristics  of  the 
typewritten  sheet  held  their  own,  but  the  machine  has 
swept  into  the  background  all  other  methods  of  alpha- 
betic communication,  and  its  influence  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  in  evidence  in  even  the  field  of 
typography. 

"Tho  machines  with  script  letters  can  be  obtained 
from  several  manufacturers,  and  could  be  obtained 
from  all,  the  demand  for  such  deviations  from  the 
typewriter  norm  is  comparatively  weak  and  lessening. 
Tho  machines  could  be  and  have  been  constructed 
closely  simulating  the  characteristics  of  Roman  let- 
ters, such  unpractical  relics  from  the  experimental 
decades  of  the  Typewriter  Age  arc  few  in  number,  and 
to  be  found,  must  be  sought  in  garrets,  curio  cabi- 
nets, and  private  museums.  .  .  . 

•For  strictly  writing  purposes  no  practical  ma.  I 
has  ever  been  or  is  likely  to  be  constructed  securing 
an  even  right-hand  margin  in  the  first  draft  of  man- 
uacnptal  or  epistolary  matter.   If  they  were  u.ade 
and  offered  for  D&le,  they  would  soon  lag  superfluous 
on  the  shelves  for  the  reason  that  the  sender  of  let- 
ters, documents,  and  manuscripts  de3irc3  to  have  his 
creations  look  as  personalized  aa  circumstances  : 
mit  him.   He  would  look  with  disfavor  on  any  parallel- 
margining  contriv        adjustment  which,  causing 
his  writings  to  strongly  resemble  printed  circulars, 
would  subject  them  to  the  risk  of  being  cursorily  ad- 
judged aa  such  by  the  recipient  and  thrown  into  the 

it  waste-baaket .  .  .  . 

"It  13  probably  truo  to  say  that  for  every  type- 
written letter  that  cornea  from  the  typewriting  machi 
two  'typewritten'  lettera  are  produced  which  owe  ttv 
origin  to  aomo  kind  o:        .  Lng  device,  or  to  some  kind 
of,  or  apecializcd  mo  ,  the  printing  press. 


In  every  large  American  and  European  city  printera  are 
buaily  engaged  in  turning  out  'form'  lettera  and  couained 
paeudo-epiatolariea  designed  to  be  'perfect  imita- 
tions of  typewritten  originals,'  to  'look  personal', 
etc.;  on  each  of  which  the  addressee's  name,  if  it  ap- 
pears at  all,  is  the  only  thing  genuinely  typewrit- 
ten. To  such  purpose  and  with  such  effect  is  this 
sort  of  thing  carried  on,  that  not  the  least  valuable 
attainment  in  the  modern  business  education  consists 
of  the  ability  to  fabricate  these  typewritered — not 
typewritten--letters,  and  the  naturally  corresponding 
ability  to  detect  such  simulations  in  the  received 
envelops'  inhold. 

"Most  surely  will  come  the  day  when  the  historian 
will  make  curious  ethical  observations  on  how  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  style  of  representing  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  was  assisted  by  typal  deception 
and  human  frailty. 

'The  printer  does  not  stop  at  this  point:  if  he 
wanted  to,  the  public  would  not  let  him.   To  typewriter 
type  his  customer  has  successively  been  antagonistic, 
complacent,  reconciled,  indulgent,  insistent:  and  at 
present  this  once-scornful  public  often  orders  and 
expects  the  printer  to  use  this  type --because  it  is 

l^.A^il>SSs---^7P-e---T-S)l!!i-^9SJA~~in   a  hundred  differ- 
ent classes  of  commercial  forms  and  reports—that  is, 
in  matter  not  at  all  epistolary  or  ephemeral  in  char- 
acter, but  of  a  kind  for  which  Roman  type  was  formerly 
used  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"Among  numerous  reasons  why  this  inroad  of  Americaj 
type  on  Roman  type  accelerates  and  establishes  is 
this:   the  printing-type  makers  not  only  market  fac- 
similes of  typewriter  type,  but  generously  furnish 
information  and  facilities  calculated  to  enable  the 
printer  to  better  manipulate  this  interesting  type  so 
as  to  secure  the  dubious  deceptive  effects  referred 
to  above . " 

In  contradistinction  to  all  forms  of  letter  that  embody  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  personal  designer,  Mr.  Backes  asserts  that  this  new 
form  embodies  the  characteristics  of  a  race  and  an  age — the  age  of 
machinery.  He  concludes: 

"The  word  Amejican  is  engraved  and  engraced  on 
the  origin,  progress,  and  apotheosis  of  this  world 
type;  this  type  whose  superseding  strides  will  never 
retrace;  this  alphabet  inevitable  and  ultimate." 


DUPLICATING  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHS 

II  THEN  the  French  autochrome  plates,  for  taking  colored 
*  *  transparencies,  were  first  placed  on  the  market,  it  was 
stated  that  they  possest  the  disadvantage  that  duplication  was  im- 
possible, each  picture  being  unique.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Of 
course  the  printing  of  an  indefinite  number  of  copies  from  a  single 
plate,  as  in  ordinary  photography  in  black  and  white,  can  not  be 
rallied  out ;  but  a  picture  may  be  copied  by  using  it  as  the  subject 
of  a  second  photographic  process,  and  this,  of  course,  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  Recent  experiment  has  brought  out  simplified 
methods  of  doing  this  easily  and  quickly.  The  principal  difficulty 
has  been  to  copy  the  colors  exactly,  but  this  may  now  be  done  by 
the  use  of  proper COlor-SCreeilS,  Says  a  writer  in  the  RtVUt  ScitH- 
fi/it/in-  (Paris,  February  13): 

"  Theory,  which  Is  confirmed  by  experience,  tells  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  from  an  autochi omc  photograph  .1  reproduction 
ously  similar  to  the  original,  at   once   in   transparency,  m 
brilliancy,  and  in  purity  of  color.     Some  skiliul  operators,  how 
ever,  have  obtained  interesting  reproductions  1>>  the  use  ol  art i ti 

cial  light,  especially  by  Utilizing  two  an -lamps  whose  i.ns  ai 

fleeted  by  a  white  card  placed  behind  the  picture  to  be  copied 
Gimpel  has  given  in  The  Bulletin  ol  the  French  Photographical 
Societj  some  practical  directions  for  obtaining  acceptable  results 
with  daylight.     For  the  tirst  photograph  to  In-  reproduced  .1  sub 

jeel  was  chosen  including  a  somewhat  extended  white  beach  ;   this 

photograph,  together  with  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  was  placed  in  a 

e. liner. 1  that    was   pointed    toward   the  sky,  tak  to    seleCl  a 

lay  and   Using    a    standard   yellow   screen  over  the  objective. 
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EXAMPLES    OF    DAMASCUS    INLAID   WORK. 
A  new  method  invented  in  England  produces  this  result  with  less  effort  and  cost. 


A  picture  reproduced  in  these  conditions  presented  a  dominant 
yellow  tint,  indicating  that  the  screen  used  to  take  direct  views 
with  autochrome  plates  is  of  too  intense  a  coloration  for  making 
reproductions.  It  may  nevertheless  be  used  by  making  a  correc- 
tion as  follows:  a  plate  of  gelatinized  glass  is  tinted  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  anilin  violet;  the  coloring  process  is  continued 
until  the  picture  made  in  the  first  experiment,  placed  on  the  tinted 
plate,  loses  its  dominant  yellow.  The  screen  so  constituted  is 
dried,  and,  in  succeeding  reproductions,  is  placed  between  the  pic- 
ture to  be  copied  and  the  diffusing-screen  of  ground  glass.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  reproduction  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  original." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  INLAYING   METALS 

ANEW  method  of  inlaying  metals,  simpler  and  less  expensive 
than  the  far-famed  Damascus  work,  has  been  recently  in- 
vented in  England.  The  metals  used  become  partially  alloyed, 
one  with  another,  and  beautiful  effects  in  great  variety  are  thus 
produced.  The  new  process  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 27).  The  writer  recalls  that  the  art  of  damaskeening  was 
practised  in  the  most  remote  periods,  in  Persia,  China,  and  Japan. 
Metal-workers  in  Rome  became  expert  in  a  similar  kind  of  inlaid- 
work  which  was  known  as  calatura  and  some  of  the  articles  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver.  These 
trades  must  have  disappeared  completely  at  the  epoch  of  the  in- 
vasions, and  it  is  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  recover  a 
trace  of  them.  At  this  epoch.  Cairo.  Granada,  Persia,  and  certain 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  practised  this  industry,  but  the  most  skilful 
workers  lived  at  Damascus,  and  the  art  of  inlaying  introduced  by 
the  Venetians  into  the  West  was  of  the  Damascus  style.  The 
writer  continues  : 

"  Damaskeening  consisted  in  engraving  with  a  burin  on  a  metal 
surface  the  lines  of  a  design  that  it  was  desired  to  represent  and 
inlaying  them  with  threads  and  bands  of  gold  or  silver,  finally 
polishing  the  whole.  Such  work  was  difficult  and  its  cost  was  high, 
so  that  there  has  been  continual  experimentation  to  get  the  same 
ornamental  effects  more  easily.  Many  processes  have  been  in- 
vented, in  which  the  metal  is  either  poured  into  the  hollows  in  a 


molten  state  or  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  chemical  composition 
which  yields  the  metal  when  heated.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  artis- 
tic value  of  the  results  thus  obtained  has  never  reached  that  of 
real  damaskeen  work. 

"The  delicate  art  of  damaskeening,  however,  may  perhaps  wit- 
ness a  revival  under  a  slightly  different  form,  owing  to  a  simplified 
and  ingenious  process  due  to  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Sherard  Cowper 
Coles 

"  If  we  immerse  in  a  metallic  powder  an  object  made  of  a  suffi- 
ciently refractory  metal,  and  heat  the  whole  to  a  temperature  some- 
what below  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  powdered  metal,  this  latter 
will  sublime  in  part  and  form  on  the  surface  of  the  object  a  deposit 
that  is  not  simply  superposed,  but  is  alloyed  with  the  metal  and 
unites  with  it  to  a  depth  that  may  be  determined  at  will. 

"  Besides  this,  the  new  process  allows  of  the  production  of  varied 
color-effects,  due  to  the  combination  of  several  metals  with  one 
another  and  with  the  supporting  metal. 

"The  modus  operandi  consists  in  covering  the  object  with  a  pro- 
tective composition,  the  parts  to  be  incrusted  being  the  only  ones 
uncovered.  The  protective  layer  should  have  a  consistency  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  mastic  used  by  glass-workers.  The  design  is 
traced  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  well-sharpened  tool  and  the  portions 
cut  out  are  carefully  removed.  The  object  thus  prepared  is  en- 
closed in  an  iron  box  containing  a  bed  of  filings  of  the  metal  to  be 
used  for  incrustation,  and  then  covered  with  the  same  filings  so  as 
to  be  entirely  surrounded  with  them.  The  box  is  then  placed  in 
a  furnace  and  heated  to  the  proper  temperature. 

"  A  mixture  of  several  metals  may  be  used,  but  not  in  a  single 
operation ;  there  must  be  as  many  separate  processes  as  there  are 
metals  to  deposit.  The  different  layers  are  not  superposed  but 
penetrate  and  become  alloyed. 

"The  duration  of  the  heating-process  varies  from  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  incrustation  desired 
and  according  to  the  kind  of  metals  used. 

"The  inside  walls  of  the  box  are  not  incrusted,  because  they  are 
hotter  than  the  object  within,  so  that,  according  to  the  principle 
known  in  elementary  physics  as  the  'principle  of  the  cold  surface,' 
it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  vapors  condense." 

This  process,  the  writer  says  in  conclusion,  is  based  on  the 
method  of  galvanization  known  as  "sherardization,"  also  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Coles  and  named  after  him.  This  has  already 
been  described  in  these  columns. —  Translation  made  for  Tup. 
Literary  Digest. 
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TRACK-LAYING    MACHINE    IN    OPERATION    ON    THE   GUYMARD    CUT-OFF. 


LAYING   TRACK   BY   MACHINERY 

7"*HE  track-laying  machinery  now  in  use  by  the  Erie  road  in 
building  its  forty-mile  freight  cut-off  from  Guymard  to 
Turner,  N.  Y..  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Engineering-Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  March  10).  With  this  apparatus,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  three  to  four  miles  of  track  may  l>e  laid  daily,  and 
a  i ale  of  h  df  a  mile  an  hour  has  actually  been  reached  at  times. 
Says  the  above-named  paper: 

" The  results  obtained  with  the  machine  have  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  among  railroad-men  during  the  past  few  years. 
and  especially  so  on  the  above-mentioned  work,  where  representa- 
tives of  several  railroads  inspected  its  operation.      ( )ne  feature  that 

is  especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  on  the  first  half-day's  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  only  twenty  green  Austrians,  half  a  mile  was 
laid  and  quarter-spiked,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  labor-saving 

qualit  ies  of  the  machine. 

"The  machine  is  entirely  different  from  other  track-laying  ma- 
chines. In  the  first  place,  the  machine  is  equipped  with  engines 
and  a  boiler  which  furnish  power  for  propelling  itself  and  a  train 
of  twenty  to  thirty  cars  of  material  along  the  track,  as  well  as  de- 
livering the  rails  and  ties  on  the  roadbed  at  the  front.  The  gear- 
i!  ranged  that  the  machine  and  train  are  moving  constantly 
but  very  slowly,  the 
speed  being  about  30 
er  minute.     As 

the    machine     handles 

the  construction  train. 

saving    the     cost     <>i 

maintaining  one  loco- 

and    crew,    it 

1  .111     readily     be 

tint  there  is  cm 

i\  ing  to  the  rail- 
road <>r  contractor. 
"  A  minimum  amount 

ol       1.1 

as     tin-      iiiateii.il      is 

.t    up   from  the 
rid  delivi  1 

■  'I    entirely 
The 

the    li 

which   act   .is  1 
1,    When  • 
reach  the  mai  nine  they 

.ne     pu  ked     up 
endless  -chain    <  1 
or  and  v.\i\  led  01 
tiuss     tO     a     point     6 

feel  in  ...Kan<  «■  oi   the  END-VIEW  OF  TRACK-LAYING    MAI  IIIM 

where    the)  DEP<  "SITING    1 11  S 


deposited  on  the  roadbed  and  automatically  spaced  one  at  a  time 
as  the  machine  moves  forward. 

"On  this  machine  trams  for  conveying  the  material  are  elimi- 
nated, as  the  rails  are  drawn  forward  on  rollers  over  the  material- 
train  by  means  of  two  sets  (on  each  side)  of  powerful  compression 
rollers  and  are  taken  ahead  on  the  lower  chord  ot  the  truss  and 
lowered  to  a  position  by  means  of  steam  hoists 

"The  full  track-laying  crew  is  composed  ot  40  men.  which  in- 
cludes 8  spikers  and  (.nippers.  If  there  is  a  good  organization, 
3  or  3'i  miles  per  day  can  be  laid  and  quarter-spiked.  On  occa- 
sions  as  much  as  2,500  feet  per  hour  has  been  laid  and  quarter- 
spiked  with  this  machine." 


A  NON-INFLAMMABLE  CELLULOID 

'  1  "HE  disastrous  and  fatal  tires  caused  by  celluloid  films  in  mov- 
*■  ing-picture  machines  have  stimulated  scientists  for  years  to 
try  to  devise  some  form  of  celluloid  that  would  not  burn.  Jt  this 
substance  could  be  made  non-inflammable,  it  could  be  used  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  that  are  now  impossible.  In  its  present  form  it  is  almost 
an  explosive,  and  the  touch  of'  a  lighted  cigar  is  enough  to  s 
a  moving-picture  film  and  imperil  hundreds  of  lives.  It  is  there- 
fore 1  noteworthy  fact  that  a  variety  of  celluloid  called  "cellite" 

is  now  manufactured 
in  ( iermany  u  Inch,  if 
not  perfectly  incom- 
bustible, is  at  any  rate 
slow-burning  and  no 
more  dangerous  than 
sealing-wax.     This   is 

described    in    /.,/    Afo- 

ture  <  Paris,    January 

\(  >  by  I  .  I  email  e, 
w  ho  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  valuable  and 

remarkable  properties 
of  celluloid  are  much 
diminished  in  value  by 
a  ureal  detect  its 
combustibility.  It  is, 
in     I. ici.     in 

tially  of  a  homoge- 
neous mixture  .1 
'solid  solution,'   as  we 

sav  now  ol  two  emi- 
nenily  combustible 
substances,  camphor 
and  collodion-cotton, 
to     which     are     added 

divers  coloring-mat- 
ters. I  ollodion  cotton 
is    .1     nitro-cellulose, 
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less  highly  nitrated  than  gun-cotton,  and.  unlike  it.  is  non  explo- 
sive, but  it  nevertheless  contains  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its 
combustion  out  ol  contact  with  air;  so  that  when  celluloid  lias 
once  ignited  it  burns  violently  and  can  not  be  stopt.  For  this 
reason  collodion-cotton  is  made  a  constituent  ot  certain  explo- 
sives sue:!  as  smokeless  powders. 

"Attempts  have  long  been  made  to  render  celluloid  uninflamma- 
ble, but  hitherto  with  imperfect  success;  either  the  product  is  not 
completely  incombustible  or  it  has  lost  some  of  its  valuable 
properties.      In  all  cases  the  fireproofing  has  been  a  costly  process. 

"Dr.  A.  Eichengriin  has  made  investigations  in  quite  another 
direction  :  he  has  sought  to  replace  the  inflammable  collodion- 
cotton  with  an  analogous  compound  having  the  same  useful 
properties.  He  has  found  such  a  compound  anion"  the  acetyl- 
celluloses.  which  are  substitute  derivatives  similar  to  the  nitro- 
celluloses,  in  which  acetic  acid  plays  the  part  of  the  nitric  acid." 

It  will  probably  appear  almost  incredible  to  Americans  a  few 
years  hence  to  learn  that  large  audiences  crowded  into  halls  and 
theaters  to  see  pictures  from  films  that  resembled  nitroglycerin  or 
guncotton  in  composition  ami  effect,  but  it  is  a  point  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturers  to  know  that  they  have  been  exhausting  every 
effort  to  devise  films  less  perilous  to  the  spectators.  To  have  a 
moving  picture  of  a  thrilling  rescue  by  hremen  followed  by  the 
rescue  of  the  audience  from  the  theater  is  carrying  realism  too  far. 

These  researches,  Mr.  Lemaire  goes  on  to  say.  have  occupied 
eleven  years,  and  after  many  failures,  and  the  trial  of  several  un- 
suitable compounds,  have  finally  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
substance  of  the  type  indicated,  which  yields  a  celluloid  that  is 
almost  perfectly  incombustible.  This  product,  to  which  the  name 
of  "cellite  "  has  been  given,  may  be  made  in  various  forms  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  camphor  used  in  preparing  the  ordinary  celluloid 
various  artificial  chemical  products  similar  to  it.  Some  of  these 
varieties  of  cellite  are  hard,  some  as  flexible  as  leather,  some  as 
elastic  as  rubber,  and  they  may  be  used  instead  of  glass,  gelatin, 
paper,  leathers,  and  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  Ordinary  paper  and 
cloth  may  be  made  water-proof  by  being  coated  with  the  new  sub- 
stance, and  it  may  of  course  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which 
celluloid  is  now  employed.  Its  use  for  the  films  of  cinematographs 
is  expected  to  be  particularly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  great 
danger  of  fire  with  celluloid  films.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
variety  is  made.     Says  the  writer : 

"Cellite  for  cinematograph  films  can  not  be  distinguished  at  first 
sight  from  celluloid.  It  does  differ,  however,  in  the  fact  that  if 
the  heat  of  the  projecting  lamp  is  focused  on  the  film,  either  for 
lack  of  the  usual  precautions  or  because  the  apparatus  works  badly, 
a  hole  simply  forms  in  the  film,  whereas  in  such  a  case  an  exposure 
of  less  than  three  seconds  would  be  sufficient  to  ignite  a  celluloid 
film.  .  .  .  Accurately  speaking,  the  cellite  for  films  is  not  ab- 
solutely incombustible,  but  it  inflames  with  great  difficulty  and 
the  flame  is  propagated  slowly  and  with  trouble  ;  the  propagation 
must  be  aided  in  some  way  if  the  flame  is  to  last  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  At  the  worst,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  put  out  the  fire 
at  its  beginning.  Generally,  however,  the  most  that  is  done  by 
the  fire  is  to  melt  the  greater  part  of  the  film,  as  if  it  were  sealing- 
wax.  The  liquid  thus  formed,  by  running  off,  removes  the  flame 
from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  it  goes  out.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  danger  of  celluloid  is  that  it  bursts  into  flame  instantaneously 
throughout  the  whole  mass  as  soon  as  it  becomes  ignited  at  one 
point,  and  this  may  be  brought  about  simply  by  touching  it  with 
the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar." 

The  writer  concludes  by  noting  that  a  delegate  sent  by  the  French 
authorities  to  examine  these  films  at  the  factory  in  Diisseldorf, 
Germany,  has  reported  favorably  upon  them  and  recommends  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  cellite  into  France.  He  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  reduction  in  insjurance  rates  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  complete  substitution  of  this  substance  for  celluloid, 
in  all  its  various  uses.  Mr.  Lemaire  is  not  inclined  to  be  so  opti- 
mistic ;  but  so  far  as  cinematograph  films  are  concerned,  if  there 
is  any  safe  substance  of  which  they  can  be  made,  its  use  should  be 
required  by  law  throughout  the  civilized  world. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FALLACY  OF  THE  CONTINUOUS  PADDLE 

IT  is  not  always  true  that  a  doubled  effecl  is  obtained  by  repeat- 
ing .in  action.  The  raw  servant  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
bake  four  loaves  of  bread  four  times  as  long  as  she  would  bake 
one,  doubtless  found  out  her  mistake.  So  did  the  people  who,  in 
the  early  days  of  screw  propulsion,  fitted  out  steam-vessels  with 
screws  having  as  many  windings  as  an  ordinary  wood-screw.  Tin 
first  turn  did  the  business;  the  others  were  so  much  waste  metal. 
The  inventors  of  "continuous  paddle-wheels,"  however,  are  still 
with  us.  altho  the  extra  paddles  in  their  devices  are  as  useless  as 
the  extra  windings  of  the  old  screw  propellers,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Mr.  W.  (\.  W'interburn,  a  writer  in  International  Marine 
Engineering  (London,  March),  tells  why.     He  says  : 

"It  is  astonishing  how  this  idea  has  struck  the  minds  of  so  many 
would-be  inventors,  who,  if  they  only  consulted  the  archives  of  the 
patent  offices,  would  learn  that  it  has  been  'discovered  '  over  and 
over  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  inventors  who  have 
made  no  efforts  to  protect  it. 

"No  less  a  personage  than  the  governor  of  a  British  C"  ,vn 
colony,  on  a  trial  trip  which  he  honored  by  his  presence,  presented 
me  with  the  suggestion,  which  he  assured  me  he  had  thought  about 
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a  great  deal,  but  his  official  duties  left  him  no  time  to  experiment 
and  perfect  it.  He  was  astonished  when  I  informed  him  that  I 
had  heard  of  it  for  years,  and  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable. 

"  The  idea  is  to  have  an  endless  chain  or  belt  fitted  with  numerous 
paddles  and  revolving  about  two  drums,  one  near  each  end  of  the 
vessel ;  apparently  the  longer  the  ship  the  more  paddles  will  come 
in  operation,  and  the  faster  will  she  travel.  Devices  for  feathering 
the  floats  flat  when  moving  forward  and  other  constructive  details 
need  not  be  considered  here  ;  it  is  only  the  fallacy  of  the  principle 
that  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  borrow  a  figure  from  a  back 
number  of  this  journal.  One  of  the  floats  enters  the  water  at  A 
and  emerges  at  B.  Assuming,  for  argument,  that  slip  is  non-exist- 
ent, the  boat  will  travel  this  distance,  which  we  will  make  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  the  center  of  effort. 

"  As  this  float  emerges  at  B,  another  one  is  just  entering  the  water 
at  A.  It  is  obviously  superfluous  to  have  a  train  of  floats  or  pad- 
dles between  these  two,  altho  they  are  so  shown  on  sketch.  The 
one  float  traveling  sternward  is  pushing  back  a  body  of  water  equal 
to  its  area,  but  unless  those  in  its  wake  can  travel  faster  they  have 
no  propulsive  effect ;  the  floats  following  at  same  speed  merely 
add  weight  and  friction. 

"Allowing  for  losses  due  to  obliquity  of  the  floats  entering  and 
leaving  the  water,  the  advancement  of  the  boat  per  revolution  is, 
in  this  case,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  wheels;  if  we 
double  the  distance  we  would  have  to  give  the  wheels  another  turn 
to  push  the  boat  that  much  farther  forward,  but  it  would  be  no  use 
adding  more  paddles.  In  an  ordinary  feathering  wheel,  the  work 
done  by  each  paddle — eliminating  slip — pushes  the  boat  forward 
a  distance  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  immersion.  As  the 
paddle  passes  the  bottom  center  its  useful  effort  diminishes,  but 
the  work  is  being  taken  up  by  the  succeeding  blade,  and  so  the 
action  is  continuous.  What  advantage  would  be  gained  by  causing 
the  blade  to  follow  up  the  stream  sent  astern,  unless  its  motion 
could  be  accelerated,  it  is  difficult  to  see." 

In  short,  Mr.  Winterburn  concludes,  the  only  propulsive  effect 
produced  by  such  a  system  is  due  to  one  wheel,  the  other  wheel 
and  the  connecting  belt  adding  nothing  whatever. 
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FOR  BREAKING   HEARTS 

NOTHING  say  from  your  thinking  will  avail  with 

newly  bereaved,  but  anj  thing  you  say  from  your  know  - 

md  believii  eling  will  be  precious."     In  these  words 

Mr.  Howells  opens  a  series  of  papers  to  run  lor  the  year  in  Har- 

■  I  of  the  future  liic.    It  is  explained  that 

s  will  he  in  the  nature  of  a  counsel  of  consolation,  addrest 

to  those  in  immediate  bereavement,  and  containing  such  comfort 

and  hope  as  the  great  writers  who  prepare  them  can  offer.     Mr, 

Howells,  writing  in  the  April    number,  tells   us  that  his   prime 

counsel  to  mourners  would  be  "to  trust  not  only  to  eternity,  but  to 

time,  for  consolation,  and  to  trust   time   first,  for  time   is  hen 

now.  and  eternity  is  hence  and  of  the  future."      lie  adds: 

"This counsel  does  not  imply  forgetting;  to  grief,  which  is  of 
love,  that  is  impossible ;  but  it  is  well  to  realize  from  the  unn 

human  knowledge  that  the  agony  of  to-morrow  will  not  be  the 
agony  of  to-day  :  the  sharpness  will  have  been  dulled  a  little,  and 
a  morrow  will  come  when  the  lacerating  edge  will  be  rounded  so 
that  you  shall  not  feel  it  except  as  a  stress  that  will  no  longer  tear 
your  heart,  and  then  no  stress,  but  a  valued  consciousness.  You 
shall  even  wish  to  feel  it ;  there  will  be  a. sweetness  in  it  which  you 
would  not  forego,  but  would  keep  with  you  for  life." 

There  is  an  interesting  element  of  personal  apologia  in  the  words 
that  follow  : 

"  1  can  not  truly  speak  to  the  stricken  from  the  absolute  faith 
which  some  others  can  speak  from.  1  am  of  those  who  patiently 
wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  which  Christianity  has  worded 
from  the  Greek  philosophers  rather  than  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Once  I  asked  my  father,  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
informally  but  deeply  religious,  whether  he  kept  the  vivid  interest 
in  his  doctrine  which  he  once  had.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  he 
answered  me,  'Youth  is  the  time  to  believe,  age  is  the  time  to  trust.' 
Now  1  am  myself  an  old  man,  and  more  than  ever  I  feel  the  wis- 
dom of  this  saying.  There  are  many  things  that  I  doubt,  but  few 
that  1  deny;  where  I  cm  not  believe,  there  I  often  trust:  and  as 
all  faith  is  mystical,  I  would  have  the  bereaved  trust  their  mystical 
experiences  for  much  truth  which  they  can  not  affirm.  In  their 
darkness  it  will  be  strange  if  there  are  no  gleams  of  that  outer  light 
which  wraps  our  whole  ignorance  of  this  life.  These  will  pene- 
trate it  sometimes  in  what  seem  preternatural  experiences  of  the 
waking   hours,    and    sometimes    in    visions  of  the   night,  which    1 

would  have  the  sorrower  at  least  passively  accept,  or  not  positively 

refuse.  Others  can  say  that  such  visions,  such  dreams,  an 
ments  of  the  overwrought  brain,  but  no  one  whose  despair  they 
have  brightened  will  reject  them.  Whether  they  are  natural  or 
supernatural,  they  are  precious;  whether  they  are  the  effect  ol 
-  <|uite  within  ourselves,  or  are  intimations  to  us  from  the 
source  of  all  life  that  death  too  shall  have  an  end  somew  here,  some- 
how, they  an-  to  In-  cherished  and  kept  in  the  heart,  and  not  cast 
out  of  it  as  idle  and  futile.  They  may  be  the  kaleidoscopic  adjust- 
ment ol  our  jarred  and  shattered  being;   they  may  be  prisma!  rays 

'<■sti.il  light;  who  shall  say  from  knowledge?  What  they 
oftenest  involve  is  that  reunion  with  the  absent  which  the  whole 
soul  yearns  and  grieves  for,     Once  more,  while  they  last,  we  have 

our  lost  again  :   we  <  lasp  them  ami  hold  them  to  our  hearts  :   we  talk 

with  tin  '  and  they  tell  us — 

'  Wl  i  be.' 

"When  such  dreams  fade  they  leave  us  not  so  all  disconsolate. 
and  while  theii  i   darkened  world  is  illumined 

from  their  radiant    world.     So   it   seems  and  their  glamour  shall 
i   whollj   i  will  it.  and  misprize  them.     If  we 

speak  oi  tin  in  •  in  sooner;  the  effort  to  ii\  them  in 

words  is  fatal  to  them,  but  ii  we  keep  them  hushed  in  the  secrel  oi 
our  abidii  "/hen  it  is  no  1<  my,  they  will  remain 

a  lasting  comfort.     In  the  houi  ol  'sharpest  pathos,'  I  would  say, 

Seek  the  help  th.it  i  .in   seeking  from  those  sources 

of  healing  which  all  the  Christianity  have  known. 

Goto  youi    Bible,  whit  from  youi   long  estrangement, 

will  have  grown  ne«  to  Plato  for  the 

converse  which  So<  rat<  s  held  with  his  weeping  disciples  when  in 


the  face  of  death  he  hailed  the  eternal  life  ;  go  to  the  nobler  poets. 
or  to  any  poet  in  his  nobler  mood.  It  is  not  at  random  that  I  speak 
here  of  Tennyson's  'Two  Voices'  and  certain  passages  oi  'In 
Memoriam.'  The  very  look  and  sound  of  the  words  had  healing 
in  them.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  of  the  same  quality  of  com- 
fort as  the  affirmations  of  unquestioning  faith ;  but  often  in  the 
hour  of  grief  the  fabric  of  religion,  which  the  whole  of  life  has 
built  up.  (-rashes  into  the  dust  of  death,  which  in  its  turn  seems  to 
resume  the  whole  of  life.  I  am  speaking  mainly  to  those  whom 
this  ruin  befalls,  and  who  can  not  accept  the  assurance  of  others' 
faith.  These  can  not  dwell  even  upon  the  words  of  divine  or  apos- 
tolic promise  and  continue  to  find  in  them  the  hope  and  assurance 
which  they  once  gave.  Then  nature  must  trust  to  nature,  to  dreams 
and  visions,  to  the  exalted  poems,  and  take  what  comfort  it  can 
in  them." 

Such  reliefs  as  nature  brings,  "the  anodyne,  the  narcotic,  the 
nepenthe."  are  to  be  welcomed,  the  more,  says  Mr.  Howells.  be- 
cause they  are  from  within  ourselves.  Even  "the  most  mystical 
of  them  "  should  not  be  rejected  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  from  within  us.      Moreover. 

""If  the  light  is  within  you,"  it  is  not  the  light  for  your  guidance 
alone,  but  the  light  lor  your  solace  also.  For  those  whose  faith 
is  broken  by  the  blow  dealt,  or  is  weak  from  long  disuse,  here  is 
comfort  from  which  it  would  be  folly  to  turn.  Doubtless  the  su- 
preme comfort  can  come,  waiting  the  effect  of  time,  only  from  the 
authority  of  revelation,  by  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  or  by  the  mouth 
of  some  strongly  believing  friend.  It  will  not  matter  what  church 
the  priest  is  of,  it  will  not  matter  how  poor  and  ignorant  and  hum- 
ble the  friend  is;  it  is  enough  if  either  be  sincere.  There  is  help 
for  the  bereaved  from  the  church,  perhaps  because  the  church  has 
been  the  help  of  so  many  in  so  many  ages;  it  is  strengthened  for 
its  office  by  the  beaten  and  broken  helplessness  of  the  myriads  who 
have  turned  sorrowing  to  it  ;  their  tears  and  cries  have  consecrated 
it  as  they  have  consecrated  the  written  Word,  but  so  is  there  help 
from  the  living  faith  incarnate  in  some  believer  who  takes  the 
groping  hand  in  the  strong  grasp  of  his  confident  trust  and  leads 
the  way." 


NERO   IN  A   NEW   LIGHT 

NT  ERO  was  the  persecutor  who  fust  shed  Christian  blood,  yet 
*  "if  we  consider  the  tendency  he  represented  in  Roman  his- 
tory, one  could  hardly  classify  him  among  the  great  enemies  oi 
Christianity."  This  is  one  of  Ferrero's  brilliant  reversals  of  com- 
monplace historical  judgments.  lie  goes  onto  point  out  that  in 
reality  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  greater  enemies  of  tin- 
Christian  teachings  than  he.  altho  they  never  even  heard  of  these 
teachings.  They  "sought  by  all  means  to  reenforce  the  great 
Roman  tradition,  and  struggled  against  everything  that  should  one 
day  form  the  essence  of  Christianity:  cosmopolitism,  mysticism, 
the  domination  of  intellectual  people,  the  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  metaphysical  spirit  on  lite."  but  Nero,  declares  this 
young  Italian  historian,  was  a  powerful  collaborator  of  future 
Christian  propaganda,  because,  contrary  to  what  his  predecessors 
had  tried  to  accomplish,  he  endeavored  to  spread  Orientalism  in 
Koine.  The  masses  of  the  Empire,  Ferreio  asserts  in  MiClurc's 
(.April),  "only  became  Christian  because  they  had  first  been  imbued 
with  ( Oriental  spirit."     Further  : 

"Nero  and  St.  Paul,  the  man  that  wished  to  enjov  all  and  tin- 
man that  suffered  all.  were,  in  their  own  time,  two  extreme  antith- 
eses; but  little  by  little,  with  the  passing  ol  centuries,  thev  be- 
come collabor. Mors.  While  one  suffered  hunger  and  persecution  to 
h  the  doctrine  ol  redemption,  the  other,  to  amuse  himself, 
.ailed  to  Rome  and  to  It.rlv  the  goldsmiths,  weavers,  sculptors, 
painters,   architei  tS,  musicians,  whom  Rome  had  always  rebuffed. 

"  Both  men  disappeared,  cut  off  by  the  violent  current  of  their 
epoch-,  centuries  went  by;  the  name  of  the  Emperor  grew  inta- 
inoiis.  and  that  of  the  tent-maker  radiated  glory.     But  inthemidsl 

ol    the  immense  disorder  that  accompanied    the   dissolution   ol    the 
Roman  I  Empire,  w  hen  the  bonds  among  men  relaxed  and  the  human 
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mind  seemed  to  become  incapable  of  reasoning  and  understanding, 

the  disciples  of  the  saint  realized  that  the  goldsmiths,  weavers, 
sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  musicians  ol  the  Emperor  could 
collect  the  masses  around  the  churches  and  make  them  patiently 

listen  to  what  they  could  still  comprehend  of  Paul's  sublime 
morality.  When  you  regard  St.  Mark's  or  Notre  Dame  or  any 
other  stupendous  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  museums  for 
the  works  of  ait  they  hold,  you  see  beam  in  the  sunshine  the  lumi- 
nous symbol  of  this  paradoxical  alliance  between  victim  and  ex- 
ecutioner. 

"Only  through  the  alliance  of  Paul  anil  Nero  could  the  Church 
have  dominated  the  disorder  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ami,  from  antiq- 
uity to  the  modem  world,  have  carried  through  that  formidable 
storm  the  essential  principles  from  which  our  civilization  was 
originated  ;  a  decisive  prool  that,  if  history  in  its  details  is  a  con- 
tinuous suite,  in  it.s  whole  it  is  the  inevitable  final  reconciliation  of 
antagonistic  forces,  obtained  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  individ- 
uals and  through  their  sacrifice." 


A  CHURCH   WAR  ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

CHI  RCH  ES  of  all  names  in  more  than  one  hundred  different 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  united  in  a  campaign  against 
consumption.  This  tact  is  published  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  showing  that  this 
church  attack  is  only  a  special  part  of  the  wide-spread  campaign 
against  this  devastating  disease  waged  by  schools,  labor-unions, 
women's  clubs,  commercial  institutions,  State  legislatures,  the 
press,  and  almost  every  civic  and  social  society.  By  all  of  these 
organizations,  says  The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.,  Milwaukee), 
one  sermon  is  being  preached,  namely,  "that  consumption  is  a 
communicable  disease,  that  it  can  be  prevented,  and  that  it  can  be 
cured  by  fresh  air,  rest,  and  wholesome  food."  Notable  campaigns, 
we  are  told,  have  been  conducted  by  the  allied  churches  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn.  Pittsburg.  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Baltimore,  Trenton.  Seattle,  Philadelphia, 
and  many  other  cities.  The  method  with  these  churches  is  to  set 
aside  a  special  Sunday  on  which  sermons  about  tuberculosis  are 
preached  in  the  various  churches,  and,  says  this  journal,  "so  suc- 
cessful has  been  this  method  of  declaring  the  gospel  of  fresh  air, 
that  it  is  being  adopted  by  pastors  all  over  the  country."  It  is  also 
stated  that  in  several  of  the  larger  religious  denominations  definite 
resolutions  by  some  of  the  local  ministerial  organizations,  allying 
these  associations  with  the  tuberculosis  movement,  have  been 
adopted.     Of  some  of  the  various  agencies  we  read  : 

"Foremost  in  the  fight  against  consumption  is  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  an  educational  crusade  against  tuberculosis 
is  being  carried  into  all  of  the  parochial  and  other  schools  in  its  con- 
trol. As  a  result,  over  1.250,000  school-children  in  13,000  parishes 
are  being  reached.  The  clergy  have  been  asked  also  to  instruct 
their  congregations  on  the  dangers  and  methods  of  preventing 
tuberculosis,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  this  disease  to  every  one  of  the  17,000.- 
000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

"The  work  of  religious  bodies  in  the  war  against  tuberculosis 
received  a  great  impetus  in  1905,  when  Emmanuel  Church,  of  Bos- 
'ton,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elwood  C.  Worcester,  started  a  movement  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  patients  in  their  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
church.  As  the  patients  held  weekly  meetings  at  the  church  for 
instruction  and  advice  from  the  physicians  in  charge,  the  organi- 
zation was  called  a  class.  So  successful  was  the  Emmanuel  class's 
first  year's  work  that  many  other  churches  throughout  the  country 
have  followed  this  example,  and  tuberculosis  classes  have  been 
formed  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  in  many  cases  independently 
of  Church  organizations.  There  are  now  about  fifty  regular  classes 
in  existence,  over  one-half  of  which  are  conducted  in  connection 
with  churches. 

"The  activity  of  the  Church,  however,  as  a  center  of  education 
in  tuberculosis,  is  of  much  more  recent  growth.  In  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  preventive  educational  work  of  the  churches  has  been 


accomplished  in  the  last  lour  months.  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  ol  Tuberculosis  estimates  that  there 
are  now  over  20,000  church  congregations  to  whom  the  message  of 
the  prevention  and  cm  e  of  tuberculosis  has  been  preached,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily. 

" The  religious  Campaign  is  not  only  undenominational,  but  it  is 
also  interdenominational.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Assm  i.i- 
tion,  for  instance,  has  started 
an  active  crusade  against 
tuberculosis.  Through  its 
physical  department  instruc- 
tion is  being  given  concerning 
the  nature  and  dangers  of 
consumption  to  all  of  the  men 
and  boys  who  come  under  that 
branch  of  the  association. 
Educational  lectures  are  also 
being  held  in  many  of  the 
associations,  and,  in  general, 
the  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis is  being  linked  with  the 
general  crusade  for  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind. 

"The  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  has  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
tuberculosis  propaganda.  At 
the  International  Convention 
of  that  body,  to  be  held  in 
St.  Paul  from  July  7  to  12, 
one  of  the  large  tuberculosis 
exhibits  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
will  be  on  display.  An  active 
campaign  of    education     will 

be    carried    on    among    the 

,    ,  ,  .,,  Who   is   leading  an  educational  cm- 

10,000  delegates,  who  will  act       sade  against   tuberculosis  throughout 

as     missionaries      in     further        Roman-Catholic  schools. 

spreading  the  message.     The 

tuberculosis  exhibit  will  be  shown  by  the  side  of  missionary  and 

other  social  and  civic  exhibits." 


ARC   UlilSHO  I'    RYAN. 


MISSIONARY  SYMPATHY  WITH  INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 

TT  VERY  advance  in  social  and  religious  reform  and  in  material 
-*— '  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  British  era  in  India, 
says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Christian  Patriot  (Madras),  owes 
either  its  inception  or  its  success  to  the  influence  and  disinter- 
ested labor  of  missionaries  and  those  Anglo-Indians  w  ho  have 
been  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit.  In  the  present  agitation 
for  nationalism  among  the  natives  the  missionaries  are  bearing  a 
conspicuous  part,  as  this  writer  shows  : 

"Even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  unrest,  when  the  best  and  most 
disinterested  Indian  leaders  were  the  objects  of  the  most  cruel  sus- 
picions, and  when  the  sinister  and  retrograde  policy  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon  and  his  great  host  of  Anglo-Indian  sympathizers  was  in  full 
swing,  the  foreign  missionary  body,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian  reformers,  and  their 
generous  words  of  encouragement  at  critical  times,  and  their  whole- 
hearted support  have  endeared  them  to  all  Indians  except  those 
blinded  by  religious  or  racial  hatred." 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  the  tendency  among  the  churches 
is  to  sympathize  with  Indian  aspirations.  Dr.  Clifford  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Sylvester  Home  are  among  the  prominent  English  Free 
Churchmen  who  are  mentioned  as  having  openly  identified  them- 
selves with  the  national  movement.  The  protest  issued  by  the 
Indian  Civil  Rights  Committee  was  signed  by  several  dignitaries 
of  the  English  Church — a  fact,  however,  that  leads  the  present 
writer  to  caution  English  sympathizers  to  consult  missionaries  or 
Indian  Christians  "  before  joining  such  bodies  too  freely."     The 
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India*'  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews 
— "one  of  the  1  n  missionaries  who  have  been  the  most 

in  the  justice  and    vitality  of  the   national  movement   in 
and  out  of  the  Church."     Mr.  Andrew-.'  words  are  : 

"Wi  of  the  Indian  Church,  and  this,  as  you  know, 

inch:  shop  and  the  chaplains  and  the  government  establish- 

ment. The  Church  is  one.  and  the  clergy  are  one.  .\  chaplain 
traveling  at  double  first-class  fare  at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  and 
living  in  everyway  like  a  Sahib,  with  a  Sahib's  idea  of  the'inferior 

i      ains  a  stumbling-block  still  to  the  logical  Hindu  mind. 

er  much  the  anomaly  may  be  explained  away.  The  Hindu 
will  say.  and  will  persist  in  saying,  'There  is  one  form  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  English,  and  another  which  the  missionary  teaches 
to  the  Indian.'  Again,  while  the  Indian  Church  itself  is  so  govern- 
ment-ridden (and  the  government  is  a  foreign  government  of  a 
conquering  race),  will  not  Indians  always  remain  subordinates 
within  the  body  of  Christ,  wherein  all  should  be  equal  ?  Will  not 
the  Indian  point  of  view  be  continually  subordinated  to  govern- 
ment interests?  The  pulse  of  anew  lil  -is  heating  in  Indian  hearts 
— they  are  critical  ol  these  things  as  they  never  were  before  :  they 
leel  subjection  and  inequality  as  they  never  did  in  the  past.  What 
will  be  the  Church's  answer  to  the  new  spirit?     The  Anglo-Saxon 

,i.  even  in  its  early  missionary  days,  led  the  English  people 
into  freedom,  unity,  and  self-dependence.  Can  the  Indian  Church, 
tied  as  she  is  to  a  foreign  state  establishment,  do  the  same  in 
India  ?  " 

Christianity  has  never  stood   higher  in  the  national  conscious- 
in  at  present,  declares  this  editorial  writer.      lie  adds: 

"The  self-restrainl  ot  the  Indian  Christian  amid  the  scarcely 
concealed  hostility  displayed  to  him  solely  on  account  of  his  faith. 
mpathetic  attitude  ot  the  missionary  toward  national  aspira- 
tions, and  the  great  tradition  of  the  Church  in  favor  ol  reform — 
all  these  have  contributed  to  place  the  Church  higher  than  ever 
before.  There  is  of  course  — as  there  will  always  be— a  section 
that  hates  Christianity  and  all  things  Christian  :  but  it  is  small  and 
does  not  represent  tin-  belter  mind  of  India." 


MATRIMONY  AND  CARELESS   CLERGY 

A  MINISTER  protests  to  men  of  his  profession  against  the 
■    with  which   they   are   "inveigled    into   participation   in 
foolish  and  scandalous  marriages."      besides  this  he  utters  a  word 
•  'on  in  regard  to  "the  manner  in  which  even  those  clergymen 
who  are  somewhat  on   their  guard  are  duped   by  the  very  people 
Ought    to   be   wholly   honest   with   them."     Caution,  courage, 
and  conscience   are   especially    needed    by    the  young   minister  in 
dealing  with  situations  productive  of  evils,  this  writer  seems  to 
think,  even  greater  than  those  of  divorce.      His  name  remains  un- 
I    se,    doubtless,    his  article,   which    appears  in   The 
Ladies'  I  fame  Journal  (April),  is  one  dealing  with  personal  remi- 
well  as  adjuration.      In  the  latter  vein  he  writes  : 

" There  are  more    reasons  than    the   young   minister   is   likely  to 

realize  for  rigorous   self-examination  and  careful  self  defense  on 

behalf  ol  wholly  becoming  and  socially  justifiable  conduct  in  deal- 

bout  to  iie  iii. uried.      The  fact  thatthefundament.il 

seriousness  of  it  is  so  often  obscured  by  professional  and  popular 

i  ient  in  itselt  to  call  for  more  sell -control  than 

mmonl)  exercised.     Ministers  joke  too  much  about  marriage, 

and  other  people  joke  more.     The  conversation  at  the  wedding 

is  natural  ind  references  to  the  marriage  relation 

may  well  avoid  cynicism  and  melancholy,     but  the  miseries  and 

Often  (low  from  the  frivolities  ol 

ons.    The  minister  can  accomplish  little  by 

ind  bridegroom  when  they 

stand  before  him  ii:  i|  iii.-  congregation  or  ol  invited 

quests.      Even  '  ntS  .it  weddings  are  ordinarily  impatient 

But  the  minister's  manly  atti- 
tude w  iii  pi  people  present.      He 

i  osity  which  inferentially 
makes  man  i  Function  ol  his  ministry. 

He  does  not  joke  al t  baptism,  nor  about  the  communion,  nor 

about  the  burying  ol  the  i\cm\.    \\  ii,  rein  an-  these  more  essentially 


serious  than  marriage  is?     If  he  will  be  witty  at  weddings,   and 

about  weddings,  let  him  be  at  least  careful,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  it,  let  him  be  scrupulously  clean.  He  need  not  be  a  prig, 
but  he  ought  always  to  remember  that  not  only  when  he  stands  in  the 
pulpit,  but  indeed  in  all  that  he  does  and  says,  he  is — a  preacher." 

The  minister's  wcvd  of  money  and  the  gratefulness  of  the  wed- 
ding-lee are  only  other  reasons  for  utmost  caution,  this  writer 
thinks.  There  is  a  subtle  flattery  in  being  much  in  demand  tor 
weddings,  and  moreover  "the  occasion  appeals  to  social  and  senti- 
mental sympathies  in  the  minister  as  in  other  men."  These  tempt 
him  to  respond  and  make  him  slow  to  rebuke,  says  this  minister, 
"oftentimes  because  of  his  desire  to  get  an  influence  for  good  with 
those  who  if  turned  away  will  accomplish  their  purpose  any  way. 
and  probably  in  some  much  less  religious  way."  Such  reasons 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  "how  it 
is  that  good  and  ordinarily  conscientious  ministers  so  often  figure 
in  marital  affairs  that  are  a  public  disgrace."  The  writer  adds 
that  "many  respectable  and  eminently  religious  people  are  not 
above  misleading  a  minister  before  the  ceremony  as  to  the  facts  in 
the  case."  and  he  gives  an  example  from  his  own  experience: 

"A  family  very  prominent  in  one  church  where  ]  ministered  ap- 
peared one  Sunday  morning  at  church  in  unusual  numbers.  They 
were  not  wealthy,  hardly  'well-to-do.'  The  young  people  in  the 
family  were  not  religious,  at  least  not  inclined  toward  church  at- 
tendance as  a  rule.  I  had  known  them  all,  however,  for  many 
\  ears.  I  had  ministered  to  them  under  circumstances  which  bound 
us  very  closely  together.  I  knew  that  family  feeling  and  family 
loyalty  were  strong  among  them.  I  knew  by  their  presence,  ap- 
pearance, and  manner  in  church  that  morning  that  something  un- 
usual was  the  order  of  the  day.  When  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed and  had  passed  out  they  informed  me  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  with  little  bursts  of  laughter  between,  that  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  family  was  there  to  be  married,  and,  of  course,  the  man 
whom  she  expected  to  wed.  Now  I  had  a  vague  impression  only 
that  this  daughter  had  been  previously  divorced,  for  what  cause  I 
did  not  know.  She  was  high-strung,  as  were  all  the  family.  The 
older  people  were  exceptionally  devout  and  rigorously  orthodox. 
I  shrank  from  questioning  them  there  in  the  minute  or  two  which 
was  mine  before  they  fell  informally  into  place.  The  license  was 
handed  to  me  as  tho  that  settled  altogether  the  question  of  the 
rightfulness  of  the  tie.  I  asked  the  formal  question  during  the 
ceremony,  and  gave  opportunity,  under  the  most  solemn  adjura- 
tion, tor  objection  and  confession  if  there  were  'any  good  cause' 
why  they  should  not  wed.  Of  course,  nothing  was  said,  and  I 
married  them.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  the  particulars  of  the 
woman's  previous  marital  history,  but  1  know  that  I  would  gladly 
have  given  much  more  than  the  fee  to  have  had  no  part  in  the 
affair,  and,  altho  I  was  not  to  blame  that  this  wedding  turned  out 
unhappily,  I  have  always  blamed  myself  that  I  did  not  insist  on 
more  candor  and  did  not  show  more  courage.  And  I  have  always 
felt,  too,  that  the  Christian  members  of  that  family  had  owed  it  to 
me  as  their  pastor  to  give  me  their  confidence,  and  also  some  time 
for  consideration  of  their  request." 

After  citing  other  cases  in  some  of  which  he  finds  occasion  to 
regret  his  action  in  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  in  view  ol 
the  outcome  of  the  married  life  following,  he  declares  that  "the 
ministry  as  a  whole  would  gain  in  self-respect,  in  popular  esteem, 
and  in  actual  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  very  people  refused,  by  a 

more  careful,  courageous,  and  conscientious  course  in  meeting  re- 
quests tor  marriage."     Further: 

"There  might  not  be  so  much  money  in  it,  tho  of  this  1  am  not 
sine,  but  there  would  be  a  great  ileal  more  manhood,  and  more 
ministry,  and  much  more  sense  of  the  true  sanctity  ol    marriage,   I 

believe.     Not  that  peison.d  caution  will  do  everything,  but  it  will 

do  much.  '  I  wonder  il  you  have  man  ied  as  many  people  as  I  have 
unmarried  :  '   said  an  old  judge  to  me  at  a  wedding  one  night. 

"'You  have  not  unmarried  any  I  have  married.'  I  replied. 

"I  wish   I  could  say    as  much  truthfully    to  all  whose   business  it 

is  to  'uiiin.it  i  \ .'  and  that  I  could  add:  'Nor  have  I  married  any 

Whom  I  thought  ought  to  remain  unmarried.'  1'ethaps  no  minister 
i m\  go  quite  so  far  as  this  implies.  The  fault  is  social,  possibly, 
more  than  it  is  individual." 
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COMING  AMERICAN  PRIMA  DONNAS 

1\  I"  K.  HAMMERSTEIN  says  he  recently  had  a  talk  about 
■*■'  *■  opera  with  some  United  States  Senators  in  Washington. 
None  of  them  had  ever  seen  an  opei  a  presented,  and  when  "  Pelleas 
and  MeTisande"  was  mentioned  "they  all  believed  that  I  was  re 
f erring  to  a  new  canal  for  which  1  was  down  there  to  get  an  appro- 
priation." .v..  Mi.  Hammerstein  catches  himself — "oneof  them 
though)  thej  were  two  Bulgarian  provinces  in  revolt."  This  we 
are  told  by  way  of  pointing  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  are  equally  ignorant  about  opera.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
declares  that  the  Senators  are  typical  :  but  being  the  optimist  that 
he  is  he  believes  we  are  to  learn  much  in  the  future.  When  that 
day  comes  it  will  find  the  American  prima  donna  triumphant.  It 
is  "not  our  ignorance  or  stupidity  or  self-satisfaction  "  that  are  to 
blame,  but  "it  is  the  lack  of  opportunity — the  lack  of  development 
which  ought  not  to  exist  longer."  Mr.  Hammerstein.  who  has 
provided  opportunity  for  education  in  opera  tor  two  cities,  sees  a 
roseate  future  when  "houses  for  the  production  of  grand  operas 
are  permanent  features  of  all  our  large  cities."  That  will  be  the 
golden  day  tor  the  American  prima  donna.  In  the  April  Delin- 
eator (New  York)  Mr.  Hammerstein  previsages  a  glorious 
company  : 

"They  are  already  here  in  the  raw  material  just  as  much  as  they 
are  in  Italy  or  Fiance  :  they  are  younger,  that  is  all.  .  .  .  To-day 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  American  girls  studying  in  Europe, 
from  many  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  a  very  short  time.  1  am  ex- 
pecting the  great  American  wonder  any  minute. 

"Of  course,  while  there  are  many  good  singers,  and  many  more 
would-be  Melbas  who  are  fair  targets  for  the  wrath  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unnecessary  Noises,  there  are  very,  very 
few  great  singers.  These  are  not  made — they  are  nature's  gift. 
but  that  same  Mother  Nature  is  no  more  prodigal  of  her  gifts  to 
the  women  of  Europe  than  to  ours  of  America  ;  her  garden  is  more 
richly  cultivated  and  her  flowers  bloom  in  more  congenial  soil 
than  we  have  ever  furnished. 

"Aside  from  the  American  girl's  dramatic  force  and  deeply 
emotional  temperament — both  priceless  assets-  she  has  the  pluck 
to  work  and  study.  She  is  not  content  to  stay  where  she  is,  if 
patient  painstaking  will  help  her  on.  Our  girls  are  bright,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  they  have  more  heart  than  other  girls. 
Stupid  people  can't  feel — they  are  mollusks.  I  find  the  heart  that 
feels  and  throbs  more  often  among  American  girls  than  among  any 
others,  and  when  my  chorus — American  girls,  every  one — are 
bursting  their  throats  in  the grandfinalc,  'Ah,  we're  thrilling  now 
with  joy,'  I  know  their  ginger  is  induced  by  something  finer  than 
the  thought  that  pay-day  is  three  hours  nearer." 

The  American  girl  ought  surely  to  be  proud  to  hear  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein say  that  "  all  the  possibilities  are  embodied  "  in  her.  The 
record  she  made  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"foreshadows  the  future."  "Against  Billington.  Grassini,  Catalini, 
Sontag,  and  the  long  list  of  great  European  singers  whose  names 
are  become  distant  memories,"  he  proudly  declares,  "we  need  not 
hesitate  to  set  the  names  of  Nordica,  and  Eames,  and  Farrar,  and 
Garden."     He  goes  on  : 

"A  generation  ago.  when  an  impresario  ventured  to  present  an 
American  singer  to  her  countrymen,  he  did  so  on  the  strength  of  a 
European  reputation,  and  gave  a  foreign  twist  to  her  name.  When 
Lillian  Norton  made  her  first  appearance  with  Patti,  in  the  old 
Academy  of  Music,  she  attracted  very  little  notice  ;  but  the  Italian- 
ized Nordica  and  a  halo  of  European  glory  won  long  and  loud 
applause.  Twenty  years  have  radically  changed  that  situation, 
and  Geraldine  Farrar's  own  honest  name  does  not  imperil  her 
supremacy. 

"When  the  great  people  of  America — not  a  few  capitalists  and 
devotees  of  fashion— demand  grand  opera  and  make  its  support 
the  same  serious  business  which  continental  Europe  has  done  for 
three  centuries,  we  shall  not  send  abroad  for  our  dramatic  singers. 

"It  was  in  a.d.  1691  that  Tuscan  Margarita  de  l'Epine  inaugurated 


the  fashion  in  England  so  industriously  copied  by  I'atti  in  America 
— an  annual 'positively  last  appearance.'  In  a.d.  [991  Mary  Smith 
may  just  as  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  the  Italian  populace 
in  thrall  by  the  magic  of  her  American  voice. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  a  busy  life  I  have  chosen  the  giving  of 
opera  as  an  avocation,  an  aim,  never  a  'business.'  Perhaps  I  am  a 
musical  philanthropist,  for  I  want  to  give  the  great  public  a  love 
for  opera  which  it  does  not  know,  as  well  as  stimulate  its  affection 
for  that  which  it  does  know. 

"  I  want  music-lovers  to  demand  established  opera  in  all  our 
cities  of  any  importance.  Then  American  voices  will  be  dis- 
covered :  requisite  training  will  not  be  the  difficult,  costly,  remote 
thing  it  is  to-day.  and  the  American  prima  donna  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  her  kingdom." 


DICKENS  NOT  A  SOCIALIST 

1\TK.  CHESTERTON  has  been  violently  protesting  of  late 
-!■» -*-  against  the  somewhat  frequent  assertion  that  Dickens  was 
a  Socialist.  The  great  novelist  of  democracy  had  been  assigned 
to  that  fold,  which  some  seem  to  think  embraces  all  philanthropic 
souls,  by  Mr.  Edwin  1'ugh,  his  latest  biographer.  Mr.  Chesterton 
reviewed  the  biography  in  a  London  paper,  and  now  the  two  are  at 
loggerheads  over  the  question,  one  trying  to  push  Dickens  into  the 
Socialist  camp,  the  other  trying  to  drag  him  back.  "Mr.  Pugh 
thinks  that  the  democratic  sentiment,  obviously  strong  in  Dickens, 
amounted  to  amoral  sympathy  with  what  is  called  Socialism,"  says 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  London  Daily  News  (February  27).  His 
own  reply  is  that  "obviously  enough,"  "there  is  nothing  especially 
democratic  about  Socialism."  This  is  of  course  one  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's diverting  side-steps;  but  in  taking  it  he  tries  to  indicate 
what  the  position  of  Dickens  really  was.     We  read  : 

"Socialism  (I  could  repeat  it  as  schoolboy  much  better  than  my 
Creek  iambics)  is  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  The  State  might  be  a 
despotic  State;  it  might  be  an  aristocratic  State;  it  might  be  a 
papal  State.  But  if  it  owned  and  distributed  all  essential  capital 
it  would  be  a  Socialistic  State.  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  sound  arguments  which  connect  such  a  State  with  unity  or 
efficiency  or  progress  ;  but  I  can  not  see  what  connects  it  with 
Dickens.  Socialism  would  certainly  stop  the  present  anarchy; 
but  Dickens  did  not  especially  object  to  anarchy.  Dickens  objected 
to  tyranny  ;  and  a  good  half  of  the  tyrants  he  denounced  were 
Socialist  tyrants  ;  that  is,  State  and  municipal  tyrants.  I  pointed 
out  that  Bumble  and  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle  were  officers  of  State  ap- 
pointment, paid  and  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  were 
therefore  in  the  ultimate  sense  Socialists.  To  this  Mr.  Pugh  re- 
plies 'they  were  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  they  were  flunkies.'  Quite 
so  ;  but  why  is  it  unsocialistic  to  be  a  flunky — -so  long  as  you  are 
a  State  flunky?  The  State  might  own  the  means  of  production, 
and  still  desire,  in  a  passion  of  poetic  maternity,  to  produce 
flunkies.  The  State  might  own  the  means  of  distribution,  and 
still  manage,  with  the  most  exquisite  efficiency,  to  distribute  flunk- 
ies. The  King's  flunkies  are  national  flunkies.  The  Lord 
Mayor's  flunkies  are  municipal  flunkies.  What  conceivable  reason 
have  we  for  supposing  that  the  mere  fact  of  wages  being  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  would  eliminate  precedence  or  servility,  when  we 
know  that  these  things  are  rampant  among  the  very  people  who 
are  paid  out  of  the  treasury  ?  Of  course,  one  may  be  a  Socialist 
and  wish  it  to  be  democratic.  My  friend  Mr.  Donaldson  wishes  it 
to  be  Catholic  ;  another  friend  (whom  I  will  not  name)  wishes  it 
to  be  polygamous.  But  Socialism,  as  such,  is  not  polygamous,  is 
not  Catholic,  and  is  not  democratic.  Socialism  is  simply  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Government,  instead  of  taxing  all  property  equally 
or  unequally,  should  secure  all  property,  and  distribute  it  equally 
or  unequally.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  next  Cecil  (who  will  show 
a  marvelous  talent  formilitary  analysis)  or  the  next  Churchill  (who 
will  have  made  the  subject  of  Australia  his  own)  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  distribution  will  be  unequal ;  that  the  dreary  history 
of  human  jobbery  will  be  drearily  renewed.     You  will  say, 'But 
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the)  can  i  i  if  the)  like'     I  answer,  with  some 

--.  •  Bui  thej  could  do  that  now.' " 

The  matter  is  worth  the  pause  ol  a  moment,  Mr.  Chesterton  as- 
I  tfekens  is  one  ol  the  few  lull  and  undivided  t 
that   remain  to  US;  one  of    the  few   men   who  speak  simply  and 
strongly  out  ot  their  own   feelings,   which  are  the  final  facts." 
Furth 

"  He  was  neither  a  Socialist  nor  an  Individualist,  which  is  cer- 
tainlv  worse.  He  was  a  man  who  saw  that  men  abused  their  ad- 
vantages over  men  :  the  advantage  of  having  wit,  like  Mr.  Skim- 
pole,  the  advantage  of  having  whiskers,  like  Mr.  Mantalini.  the 
advantage  of  having  rank,  like  Sir  Leicester  Deadlock,  the  advan- 
of  having  money,  like  Mr.  Bounderby,  the  advantage  of  being 
a  Socialist  official,  like  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle  or  Bumble.  That  is 
the  true  instinct  of  Liberalism:  the  instinct  of  potential  revolt  : 
the  instinct  of  splendid  and  immortal  suspicion.  Whatever  will 
be  powerful  may  be  tyrannical  ;  we  shall  remember  that,  and  you 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  us.  After  all  Socialist  legislation  there 
will  remain  a  certain  organ,  a  large  and  watchful  eye.  the  great 
satiric  eye  of  Dickens,  which  will  see  the  face  of  Binnacle  as 
plainly  among  your  Socialist  officers  as  it  now  sees  the  face  of 
Gradgrind among  your  anarchist  employers." 


A  PAINTER   IN   THE  SHADOW 

IF  .s<  >R<  >LI..\  is  pagan,  Zuloaga  is  Gothic.  Such  is  one  critic's 
impression  of  the  two  Spanish  painters  who  are  arousing  so 
much  public  interest.  Sorolla's  pictures  of  sunlight  and  joy  were 
on  view  at  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York  and  were  visited 
by  no  less  than  150.000  people.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  another 
painter  of  Spain,  and  comparisons  are  naturally  rile.  "  In  one  is 
the  clear  day-flame  of  impersonality,"  says  Mr.  Huneker  in  the 
New  York  Sun  :  "the  other  is  all  personality,  given  to  nocturnal 


mainly  in  the  open  air,  the  other  utilizes  the  dim  nave  ol  an  old 
abandoned  church  in  Segovia.  It  is  not.  says  Mr.  Christian  Brin- 
ton  in  The  International  Studio  (April),  " a  quick  flash  of  fact" 
that  Zuloaga  gives  us.  "but  something  which  is  at  once  .1  record 


Zul 

moods,  to  diabo  .    volup- 
tuousness."   Zu  !  itic  to  have  "more 
and  "more  intellect "  than  Sorolla.     While  one  paints 


I  Hi;  old  boulbvardier. 

SulIi  a  picture  leads  a  critic  to  observe  that  Zuloaga  is  "as  moral 
as  Hogarth  and  as  bitter  as  Rops." 

and  a  symbol."  "The  crowds  that  went  to  see  the  'healthy  '  art 
of  Sorolla  (as  if  art  had  anything  in  common  with  pulse,  tempera- 
ture, and  respiration)  will  not  like,  or  indeed  understand,  many  ol 
Zuloaga's  magnificent  pictorial  ideas."  observes  Mr.  Huneker; 
and  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Zuloaga's 
art  thus  : 

"  lie  paints  in  targe  coups.  His  broad,  slashing  planes  are  not 
impressionistic.  He  swims  in  the  traditional  Spanish  current  with 
joy.  Green  with  him  is  almost  an  obsession — a  national  symbol 
certainly.  His  greens,  browns,  blacks,  scarlets  are  rich,  sonorous, 
and  magnetic.  He  is  acolorist.  He  also  is  master  of  a  restrained 
palette  and  can  sound  the  silver  grays  of  Velasquez.  His  tonali- 
ties are  massive.  The  essential  bigness  of  his  conceptions,  his 
structural  forms,  are  the  properties  of  an  eye  swift,  subtle,  and  all- 
embracing.  It  sees  an  image  that  is  at  once  solidly  rooted  in 
mother  earth  and  is  as  fluctuating  as  life.  No  painter  to-day  has 
a  greater  sense  of  character,  except  Degas.  The  Frenchman  is 
the  superior  draftsman,  but  he  is  no  more  vital  in  his  interpreta- 
tion ol  his  ballet  girls,  washerwomen,  and  grisettes  than  i-*  ZuJ 
in  his  delineations  ot  peasants,  dwarls.  dogs,  Courtesans,  scamps, 
zealots,  pilgrims,  beggars,  drunkards,  and  working  girls.  What 
verve,  what  grip,  what  bowels  of  humanity  has  this  Spaniard  !  A 
man,  not  a  professor  of  academic  methods.  1  [e  has  no  school,  and 
he  is  a  school  in  himself.  That  the  more  serene,  poetic  aspects 
and  readings  of  life  have  escaped  him  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is 
not  constituted  a  contemplative  philosopher.  The  sinistei  skein 
to  be  seen  in  some  of  his  canvases  does  not  argue  forthe  existence 
of  a  spiritual  beast,  but  is  the  recognition  of  evil  in  life.      It  is  not 

very  pleasant,  nor  i-  ii  reassuring,  but  it  is  pari  of  the  artist,  rooted 
deep  in  his  Spanish  soul  along  with  the  harsh  irony  and  a  cruel 
spirit  of  mockery,     lie  refuses  to  follow  the  ideals  of  other  men. 

and  he  paints  a  spade  a  spade;  at  least  the  orchestration  il   brutal 

is  not  lascivious.    A  cold,  impartial  eye  observes  and  registers  the 

corruption  of  cities  small  and  greal  and  the  infinitely  worse  im- 
moralities of  the  open  country.  Sometimes  Zuloaga's  comments 
are  witty,  sometimes  pessimistic.  1 1  he  has  studied  C.oya  and 
Manet,  he  also  knows  1-Ylicicn  Ro] 

Zuloaga's   lite   has   been    idled    with   varied    experience  and    his 

are  'lie  record  ol  his  observations.     Before  he  became 
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famous  as  a  painter  he  was  forced  into  a  variety  of  non-artistic  oc- 
cupations to  earn  a  livelihood.  He  even  had  a  briei  career  in  the 
bull-ring,  as  his  pictures  ol  matadors  attest.  From  this  exhibi- 
tion lias  been  eliminated  anything  that  requires  a  rugged  taste  to 
appreciate.  One.  however,  "  The  old  Boulevardier,"  "grazes  the 
borderland  of  the  unconventional,"  as  Mr.  Huneker  observes, 
writing  tun  her  oi  it  : 

"It  is  as  moral  as  Hogarth  .uu\  as  hitter  as  Rops.  It  recalls  the 
Montmartre  days  of  the  artist  when  he  was  acquainted  with  Paul 
<  rauguin  .\nd  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Two  ladies  are  crossing  a  bridge. 
Their  actuality  is  imprest  upon  the  retina  in  a  niarvelously  definite 
way.  Thej  live,  they  move.  One  is  gowned  in  dotted  green, 
the  other  in  Mack.  There  is  a  little  landscape  with  water  beyond 
the  iron  tailing.  .\  venerable  minotaur  is  in  pursuit.  He  wears 
evening  clothes,  an  overcoat  is  thrown  across  his  left  arm,  under 
his  right  he  curies  waggishly  a  cane.  His  white  tie  and  hat  ot 
sober  silk  an-  in  respectable  contrast  with  his  air  of  fatuousness 
the  Marquis  ot  Steyne  en  route:  the  doddering  hero  of  Mansfield 
in 'A  Parisian  Romance.'  or  Baron  Hulot.  The  alert  expression  of 
the  girls,  who  appear  to  be  loitering,  tells  us  more  at  a  glance  than 
a  chapter  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  or  De  Maupassant.  Is  it  necessary 
to  add  that  the  handling  takes  your  breath  away  because  of  its 
consummate  ease  and  its  realization  of  the  effects  sought  ? 

"M.  Alexandre,  the  French  critic,  may  argue  valiantly  that 
Zuloaga  must  not  be  compared  with  Goya,  that  their  methods  and 
themes  are  dissimilar.  True,  but  those  witches  [' Les  Sorcieres 
de  San  Millan  ']  are  in  the  key  of  Goya,  not  manner  but  subject 
matter — a  hideous  crew.  At  once  you  think  of  the  caprichos  of 
Goya.  The  hag  with  the  distaff,  whose  head  is  painted  with  a 
fidelity  worthy  of  Holbein  ;  the  monkey  profile  of  the  witch  crouch- 
ing near  the  lantern,  that  repulsive  creature  in  spectacles — Goya 
spectacles;  rather,  the  pattern  hasn't  varied  since  his  days — these 
ladies  and  their  companions,  especially  that  anonymous  one  in  a 
hood,  coupled  with  the  desperate  dreariness  of  the  background,  a 
country  dry  and  hard  as  a  volcanic  cinder,  make  up  a  formidable 
ensemble.  Zuloaga  relates  that  the  beldames  screeched  and  fought 
in  his  studio  when  he  posed  them.     You  exclaim  while  looking  at 


"  It  would  be  pleasant  if  one  could  cordially  welcome  this  latest 
foreign  talent.  But  it  must  be  contest  that  this  exhibition  dots  no 
more  than  satisfy  public  curiosity  as  to  a  figure  salient,  for  the 
moment,  abroad.      Senor  Zuloaga  is  not  a  great   painter;   he  is  an 


VINTAGERS    RETURNING   AT    EVENING. 

This  picture  illustrates  what  Mr.  Huneker  says  of  Zuloaga's 
method  of  painting  in  large  '''coups."'  The  artist's  "  broad,  slashing 
planes  are  not  impressionistic." 

them:  'How  now.  you  secret  black  and  midnight  hags!'     Hell 
hovers  hard  by  ;  each  witch  of  the  unholy  trio  has  the  evil  eye." 

Mr.  Cortissoz  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
excessive  admirers  of  this  painter,  and  indeed  sounds  a  warning 
against  our  being  led  astray  by  exotic  visitors  : 


THE   SORCERESSES   OF  SAN    Mil. LAN. 

These  old  dames  are  said  to  have  screeched  and  fought  with  each 
other  when  the  painter  was  posing  them. 

industrious  and  by  no  means  impeccable  craftsman,  whose  sub- 
jects have  a  certain  exotic  attractiveness.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant that  his  work  should  be  placed  in  the  proper  perspective,  in- 
asmuch as  his  introduction  here  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  too 

violent  beating  of  the  drum 

"The  truth  is  that  the  excessive  laudation  of  every  European 
whose  art  is  brought  to  this  country  is  becoming  wearisome,  and, 
furthermore,  it  darkens  counsel.  It  is  very  much  worth  while  that 
we  should  see  the  work  of  a  man  like  Sorolla,  that  we  should  en- 
joy the  good  qualities  in  it,  and  that  we  should  heartily  praise  it 
....  The  hope  may  lie  exprest,  in  all  courtesy,  that  Senor  Zu- 
loaga's paintings  may  be  studied  sympathetically  and  without 
prejudice,  but  also  without  sentimentality." 


BY  ONE  WHO  SAW  FITZGERALD  PLAIN 

NOTHING  can  be  more  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  pos- 
thumous reputations  than  the  slow  but  persistent  growth  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald's.  The  translator-poet  of  the  "  Omar  Khay- 
yam "  died  in  1883,  and  for  a  time  the  world  took  no  cognizance  of 
his  loss,  says  his  great-niece,  Mary  Eleanor  Fitzgerald-Kerrich  ; 
but  now,  as  she  points  out,  his  reputation  "has  almost  reached  the 
perilous  dignity  of  a  cult."  So  great  was  Fitzgerald's  seclusion 
during  his  lifetime,  she  asserts,  that  most  of  the  people  who  have 
written  about  him  "never  saw  him,  never  fell  under  the  charm  of 
his  smile,  so  beautiful,  so  unforgetable — revelation  of  a  tender, 
charitable,  crystalline  spirit,  incapable  of  a  mean,  a  selfish,  an  un- 
truthful thought — never  heard  his  rhythmic  voice,  nor  knew  the 
aloof  courtesy  of  his  manner,  his  own  manner  which  hedged  him 
about  from  the  impertinences  of  the  would-be  familiar."  It  is 
something  to  their  honor  and  also  much  to  his,  insists  this  pious 
relative,  that  "tho  their  portraits  have  shown  some  whimsicalities, 
some  gentle  foibles,  now  one,  now  the  other,  all  have  given  us  the 
presentment  of  an  honorable,  truthful,  upright  life,  of  a  humble, 
brave,  generous  soul."  It  is  something  more,  perhaps,  to  get  the 
testimony  of  one  who  did  see  him,  and  saw  him  first  when  she  was 
a  child  and  formed  an  impression  of  one  whose  manner  to  children 
was  somewhat  that  of  a  courtier.     This  is  shown  in  an  account  she 
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furnishes  in  J'/n-  Nineteenth  Century  ami  After  (March),  of  a 
jourm  ik  with  him  in  his  boat  from  Woodbridge  to  Ald- 

burgh.      She  u  i 

"  Perhaps  1  w.i-  five  years  old,  not  more,  but  <>i  that  day,  of  the 

sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  s.dls  and  cordage,  of  the  slippery  white 

ol  the  small  cabin,  of  Fitzgerald's  presence,  of 

his  slow  melodious  voice,  of  the  strenuous  motion  of  the  vessel 

and  the  sensation  of  ceaseless  flight,  I  have  a  clear  tho  disjointed 

i  and  memory.      Fitzgerald   treated  children— of  whom  lie 

was  a  great  observer    and    passionately    fond     with  a  dignified 

tesy  which,  while  it  appalled  their  elder-,  had  no  other  effect 

on  those  infallible  judges  of  character    young  persons  oi  the  age 

to  lie  inordinately  addicted  to  halls,  lumps,  kites,  anil  hop-SCOtch 
:  to  make  them  anxious  of  attracting  his  attention  and  ready 
to  listen   to.  and  sometimes  dispute,  his  words  of  wisdom.     'No. 
lav  fair,  play  fair,'  was  his  frequent  adjuration.     Onaswectly 
fied  maiden  aged  three,  in  a  French  hood,  who  laid  the  tiniest 
dimpled  brown  hand  in  his  long,  fine-fingered  nervous  one — she 
met  his  polite  inquiry  as  to  her  name  with  a  gentle  but  firm  taci- 
turnity- he  passed  the  amused  and  relevant  judgment,  'She  is  very 
discreet,'  and  allowed  no  unwise  urging  to  a  reply.      He  had  come 
out  ot  hi-  garden  gate,  tall,  loose-limbed,  in  his  blue  coat,  soft 
black  silk  cravat,  and  high  hat,  a  gentleman  of  the  early  '^o*s.  on 
purpose  to  intercept  and  greet  her  :  which  he  did  as  tho  his  had 
been  the  royal  presence  and  she  the  fairest  debutante  of  her  year. 
Her  age  and  sex  against  his  age  and  learning:  they  were  equals." 

Another  view  of  Fitzgerald  as  he  might  often  have  been  seen 
walking  the  narrow  streets  of  Woodbridge  comes  from  the  recol- 
lection of  childish  impressions  : 

"One  almost  looks  now*  to  meet  his  tall  slight  figure,  always 
moving  leisurely,  always  with  the  air  of  one  constrained  to  be 
spectator  at  a  show,  and  with  something  of  melancholy,  as  tho  he. 
too.  '-aw  through  tears  the  jugglers'  leap.'  In  tact,  he  saw  most 
things,  and  that  with  the  air  of  seeing  none.  We  never  spoke  to 
him  unless  he  recognized  us  by  speaking  first.  He  would  come 
up  the  hill  from  Little  Grange,  letting  himself  out  of  the  gate  — 
such  a  stiff,  hard-to-open,  jealous  gate — at  the  end  of  his  'quarter- 
deck,'the  wide  gravel  path  from  which  he  could  see  a  favorite 
windmill,  and.  passing  our  garden,  stop  to  pluck  one  or  two 
laumstinus  leaves  and  perhaps  speak  to  or  watch  us  children  in 
our  swing.  I  think  the  motion  fascinated  him  as  we  went  high  and 
higher  afraid  but  triumphant-  at  length  to  let  ourselves  'die.'  as 
we  called  it.  At  the  time  we  thought  little  of  those  now  dearly 
remembered  appearances,  nor  ever  imagined  that  our  grave,  quiet 
uncle's  thoughts  such  was  his  art— ran  in  other  grooves  than  our 
own.  He -poke  to  us  of  simple  things:  our  pet  doves  — he  gave 
them  a  louud  wicker  c  _•■•  (do  such  cages  exist  anywhere  now.. save 
in  a  memory  anil  in  old  woodcuts  ?)  ;  the  amber  he  had  lately  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  find  on  Felixstowe  beach,  of  which  1  have 
a  little  roughly  shapen  heart,  a  little  heart  pierced  by  a  thread-like 
gold  ring  ;  the  probability  that  his  hens  would  give  us  a  basketful 
of  brown  eggs  ;  Mrs.  Howe's  gingerbread  ;  or  a  book  left  open  on 

the  Little  Grange  library  table,  into  which  we  might  look  |  vv  e 
might  not  look  into  all)  ;  or  there  was  a  delightful  and  mysterious- 
looking  parcel  awaiting  US  there — who  knew  what  might  not  be 
in  il 

(  H  the  Fitzgerald  "cult  "  and  what  he  might  think  of   it   his  niece 

ommenl  : 

•  >m  ( )mar  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  cultured  'miss  ' 
ind  in  fi<  tion.      Hall-crown  and  penny  magazines  alike 

n  his  name.     No  novelist  oi  pretension  is  happy  unless  one 

Ltion  a-  headline  or  some  heroine  goes  through 

the  i  .1  moment  ol  hei  existence  with  the  '  Kubaiv.it ' 

at  hand  on  ible  to  point  out  toherthe  nothingness 

of   all  thil  ivable  binding  and    at  all  variety  of 

and  railway  stalls. 

iw  this  iruit  of  his  leisurely 

i>   tho  that    may   seem  to 

an  appro  iative  public,  win  thei  he  would  have  wished  lor  or  liked 
it.     «  heap  indiscriminati    admiration  he   gave  to  neither  person 

nor   thin^:   it    v\  Would   he   have   welcomed   it 

lavished  on  himself,  so  little  understood  when  living;  on  his  work, 

possiUv  so  little-  und(  rstood  m 
"The  solemn  music  oi  Ins  quatrain  is  as  the  ground-swell  ol  the 

ocean  in   some   ei  ho  the   bin  den   of   the   west   wind 


over  a  grove  of  sad  cypress  ;  as  the  perfume  ol  roses  in  the  warm 
darkness  of  a  summer's  night  before  the  dawn  breaks:  as  the 
depths  of  wine  cooled  in  the  snow  ;  as  the  garnered  melancholy  of 
man's  heart  in  all  ages:  and,  being  these  things,  it  is  also  much 
that  this  century  knows  not  yet  its  need  of.  prate  as  it  may  ol  <  )mar." 


LITERARY  GIFTS  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY 

'  I  "HE  historv  of  Scotland,  in  the  true  sense,  remains  unwritten. 
A  says  Ibctor  Macpherson,  and  he  thinks  that  Lord  Rosebery 
is  the  man  to  write  it.  From  both  his  essays  and  addresses  he  is 
seen  to  unite  the  characteristics  that  would  make  an  ideal  historian, 
this  critic  observes,  adding  that  Lord  Rosebery 's  studies  in  - 
tish  history  lead  one  to  the  belief  "that  did  he  set  himself  reso- 
lutely to  the  task,  he  could  produce  a  history  of  his  country  which 
in  point  of  accuracy,  catholicity,  picturesqueness,  and  literary 
power,  would  easily  outdistance  all  its  predecessors."  His  catho- 
licity of  view  is  illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  Burns,  about  which 
we  read  in  The  Book-man  (London) : 

"  His  attitude  to  Burns  is  not  that  of  the  moralist  ready  with 
copy-book  maxims  to  pass  stern  judgment  on  the  erring  poet.  No  ! 
Lord  Rosebery,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  man  of  letters,  lifts 
the  controversy  free  of  all  parochialism,  and  views  Burns  as  a 
master  mind,  a  sublime  genius  in  a  lifelong  conflict  with  himself 
and  an  uncongenial  environment — a  figure  which  the  ecclesiastic 
mighf  condemn,  but  the  man  of  letters,  whose  function  is  the  study 
of  humanity,  will  compassionate  with  a  regret  which  ever  deepens 
into  pathos.  Not  since  Carlyle's  famous  essay  has  anything  finer 
been  said  of  Burns  than  the  words  uttered  by  Lord  Rosebery  in 
Dumfries  in  -<So6  on  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  poet." 

In  the  whole  region  of  Burns  literature  the  writer  remembers 
"nothing  grander  in  sublimity  of  thought,  nobility  of  sentiment, 
and  beauty  of  expression  "  than  the  following  from  the  Burns 
address  : 

"'  I  should  like  to  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  we  have 
something  to  be  grateful  for  even  in  the  weaknesses  of  men  like 
Burns.  .  .  .  Mankind  is  helped  in  its  progress  almost  as  much  by 
the  study  of  imperfection  as  by  the  contemplation  of  perfection. 
Had  we  nothing  before  us  in  our  futile  and  halting  lives  but  saints 
and  the  ideal,  we  might  well  fail  altogether.  We  grope  blindly 
along  the  catacombs  of  the  world,  we  climb  the  dark  ladder  of  lite. 
we  feel  our  way  to  futurity,  but  we  can  scarcely  see  an  inch  around 
or  before  us.  we  stumble  and  falter  and  fall,  our  hands  and  knees 
are  bruised  and  sore,  and  we  look  up  for  light  and  guidance. 
Could  we  see  nothing  but  distant,  unapproachable  impeccability, 
we  might  well  sink  prostrate  in  the  hopelessness  of  emulation  and 
the  weariness  of  despair.  .  .  .  Man.  after  all,  is  not  ripened  by 
virtue  alone.  Were  it  so,  this  world  were  a  paradise  of  angels. 
No  I  like  the  growth  of  the  earth,  he  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  seasons, 
the  accident  of  a  thousand  accidents,  a  living  mystery,  moving 
through  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  He  is  sown  in  dishonor;  he  is 
matured  under  all  the  varieties  of  heat  and  cold:  in  snow  and 
vapors,  in  the  melancholy  of  autumn,  in  the  torpor  of  win: 
well  as  in  the  rapture  and  fragrance  "'  summer  or  the  balmy  afflu- 
ence of  the  spring,  its  breath,  its  sunshine,  its  dew.  And  at  the 
end  he  is  reaped      the  product,  not  of  one  climate,  but  ot   all  :  not 

1  alone,  but  of  evil  ;   not  of  joy  alone,  but  ol  sorrow      perhaps 

mellowed  and  ripened,  perhaps  stricken  and  withered  and  sour. 
How,  then,  shall  we  judge  any  one 

Lord  Rosebery  has  been  careless  of  his  literary  reputation,  this 
writer  thinks,  else  he  would  have  his  scattered  speeches  and  ora- 
tions collected  and  made  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  is 
observed  : 

"As  one  w  ho  has  done  service  in  other  and  higher  spheres.  Lord 

Rosebery's  literary  efforts  may  seem  to  him  but  sparks  from  the 

intellectual    anvil.      His   humility    is   misplaced.       In    the   field   of 

letters  he  has  done  enduring  work.  His  speeches,  especially  on 
historical  and  literary  topics,  do  not  lose  their  value  with  the 
passing  hour.     They  bear  the  unmistakable  mark  of  genius.    They 

,u  e  the  product  of  a  mind  w  hich  even  yet  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma 
to  his  countrymen." 
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Btrdaeye,  irence  F.  The  Reorganization  of  Our 
Collej  I  iV<      8  Taylor  C>>     I 

net. 

Mr  Birdseye,  a  prominent  corporation 
lawyer,  has  here  entered  into  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  methods  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  administration,  profes- 
sorial, and  student  departments  of  Ameri- 
can higher  educational  institutions.  He 
lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  alleged 
failure  of  colleges  and  universities  to  turn 
out  an  adequate  number  of  men  capable  of 
development  into  good  and  successful 
citizens.  The  thesis  which  he  propounds, 
after  communicating  his  belief  in  the  al- 
most universal  failure  of  the  college  to  dis- 
charge its  proper  function,  is  that  "col- 
leges must  continue  to  be  inherently  weak 
so  long  a--  they  do  not  provide  for  a 
proper  ami  complete  correlation  and  coor- 
dination of  all  their  activities  and  forces, 
whether  financial,  pedagogical,  administra- 
tive, executive,  or  relating  to  the  personal 
lives  of  the  students." 

He  has  a  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  a  college  course  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  student  is  to  be  made  "clean, 
cultured,  forceful,  and  resourceful"  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  his  own  relation  to 
society  at  large,  to  the  family,  and  to 
his  own  "moral,  religious,  and  physical 
natures."  He  condemns  the  present  cur- 
riculum as  merely  "stuffing"  the  student; 
he  equally  condemns  "mere  studying  for 
a  diploma,  or  rank,  or  mark."  but  believes 
in  an  education,  calculated,  as  he  says,  "to 
build  for  studious  ami  scientific  training 
and  character."  In  maintaining  his  thesis, 
Mr.  Birdseye  points  out  the  specific  failings 
in  the  existing  system.  The  elective  sys- 
tem, the  exaggerated  importance  given  to 
examinations,  the  abuse  of  athletics,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  fraternity  idea,  are 
fearlessly  but  fairly  expo 

Perhaps  the  strongest  part  of  Mr.  Birds- 
eye's  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment 
of  college  administration.  He  holds  that 
a  college  should  be  conducted  as  a  great 
manufacturing  corporation,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  the  manager  is,"  How  much  first- 
class  work  can  I  get  out  of  it?"  The  two 
chief  factors  in  this  problem  are  "plant  and 
capital."  The  writer  enlarges  on  this 
analogy  and  deals  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner  with  "the  reorganized  college" 
as  regards  its  "marking  system,"  "ex- 
aminations," "the  waiting-list,"  "adver- 
tising," "the  president  of  the  reorganized 
college"  and  so  on.  This  is  the  boldest 
and  clearest  plan  for  improving  the  higher 
education  in  this  country  which  has  hither- 
to appeared. 

Blackwood,  Algernon.  John  Silence:  Physician 
Extraordinary,  nmo,  pp.  390.  Boston:  John  W, 
Luce    &  Co. 

Brennan,  George  H.  Bill  Truetell:  A  Story  of 
Theatrical  Life.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  280.  Chi- 
cago:   A.  C.   McClurg    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Brown.  Alice.  The  Story  of  Thyrza.  Pp.  327. 
Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   $1.50. 

The  authoress  of  "The  Story  of  Thyrza" 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  written  a 
refreshing  story  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 
As  with  other  novels  from  the  same  pen, 
the  book  rings  true.  Delineations  of  Xew- 
England  character  are  well  done  and  show 
acute  observation. 

Especially  good   is   that   portion  of  the 


story  covering  the  childhood  of  Thyi 
her  sister,  which  is  told  with  ,1  deep  insighl 
into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  child  life. 
Unlike  the  placid  Laura,  Thyrza  has  a 
perfect  passion  for  sacrifice  and  is  forever 
startling  her  small  world  with  renuncia- 
tions that  are  at  once  fantastic  and  pathet- 


ALICE   BROWN, 

Author  of  "'  The  Story  of  Thyrza.'' 

ic.  When  as  a  woman  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice was  demanded,  she  was  not  found 
wanting.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
spurious  imitation  of  love  that  came  near 
wrecking  her  life,  is  the  pure,  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  man  who  received  little 
recompense  for  his  unswerving  loyalty. 
The  almost  hopeless  tangle  of  Thyrza's 
life  is  at  last  straightened  out,  and  she 
learns  the  lesson,  so  often  overlooked,  that 
because  earlv  ideals  are  shattered,  it  is  no 


JAMES    BRANCH    CABELL, 

Author  of  "  The  Cords  of  Vanity  " 

reason  for  "allowing  the  past  to  put  man- 
acles on  us  in  a  determination  to  serve  out 
our  sentence."  Tho  the  reader  may  find 
the  tears  very  near  the  surface  during  the 
reading   of    "The   Storv   of   Thvrza,"    the 


novel  belongs  by  no  means  to  the  morbid 

type  of  fiction 

Burton,   Charles   Pierce      Tin-  Bob' 
Illustrated        [2mo,    pp     <o.>       New    York:     Henrj 

lli>lt    &  Co      Si. 50. 

Cabell,  James  Branch.  The  funis  u(  Vanity. 
Frontispiece      nmo,  pp    $39      New   VmL      Double 

day.    Page    &  Co,      Si. 50. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  ACriticism.  New  STorli  John 
Lane  Co.    1909. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  so  discreetlj 
preserved  his  anonymity  and  yet  has  shown 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject that  some  mischievous  English  re 
viewers  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Che 
terton  himself  is  the  author.  This  fad 
seems  doubtful  after  a  glance  at  the  style. 
Mr  Chesterton  can  not  help  turning  a 
paradox,  neither  can  he  help  running  aside 
upon  any  new  scent  that  happens  to  cross 
his  path.  The  writer  here  sticks  very 
straightforwardly,  almost  prosaically,  to 
facts,  as  if  bent  upon  giving  all  the  facts 
that  his  subject  warrants.  The  literary 
career  he  traces  covers  a  period  of  barely 
ten  years;  yet  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  made  upon  his  contem- 
poraries is  thought  to  warrant  a  biography. 
Some  apology  is  modestly  obtruded  for  the 
free  use  made  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  personal 
characteristics  and  private  life  to  illus- 
trate the  writer's  "view"  of  his  position. 
But  he  thinks  no  "excuse"  is  needed  to 
sensible  people,  for,  in  the  case  he  studies, 
"thought  and  conduct  are  alike  expres- 
sions of  human  personality."  Wherever, 
therefore,  circumstances  throw  light  upon 
the  origin  and  development  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's ideas,  they  have  been  detailed 
without  scruple,  and  whoever  may  be  dis- 
posed to  blame  such  conduct  the  writer 
rests  confident  that  among  them  will  not 
be  found  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton.  We 
get  a  picture,  first,  therefore,  of  a  rather 
bumptious  schoolboy  inclined  to  follow 
his  own  intellectual  behests,  and  con- 
sequentlyr  to  become  the  delight  of  his 
clever  teachers  and  somewhat  of  a  terror 
to  his  stupid  ones.  He  left  school  when 
about  seventeen  and  began  to  study  art. 
This  did  not  detain  him  long,  however, 
but  it  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
modern  world.  The  "decadent"  school 
which  in  the  nineties  dominated  literature 
set  him  thinking,  we  are  told,  and  its  chief 
effect  was  to  arouse  his  loathing.  There 
was  little  humor  in  what  Chesterton  had 
written  before  this  time,  but  now  that 
nerve  was  touched.  A  change  both  phys- 
ical and  temperamental  took  place.  The 
exuberant  biographer  declares  that  "the 
tall,  slender  idealist  became  the  full- 
girthed  giant,  shaking  with  Gargantuan 
laughter."  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Scott, 
and  Macaulay  had  been  his  boyhood 
reading;  Swinburne  and  Browning  came 
later,  while  Walt  Whitman  "gave  him  a 
faith  to  hold  to,  and  a  gospel  to  preach." 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  we  are  told,  every 
one  was  asking  every  one  else,  "Who  is 
'G.  K.  C?"  They  were  initials  signed  to 
articles  in  The  Speaker  discoursing,  as  is 
Mr.  Chesterton's  present  wont,  on  all  sorts 
of  public  questions,  w*hose  main  influence 
was  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  antiimperial- 
ist  reaction.  The  Daily  Chronicle  next 
got  hold  of  the  young  writer  and    finally 
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l  «  hange  of  proprie- 

to  an  antiimperial- 

:   the 

article  which  he  continues  to  this 

day.     A  Guy  de  Maupassant  in 

■   rtian  Herald  should  seem  no  more 

than  Mr.  Chesterton  in  this  camp, 

writer   o  The    odd    accident 

•  ion   with  The 

]>a;.  1  that  "thousands 

tni-Tolstoyan  Nonconformists 

e  for  six  years  been  compelled  to  listen 

-  iturday  morning  to  a  fiery  apostle 

preaching  consistently  the  praise  <>i'  three 

things  which  seem  t<>  them  most  obviously 

the  sign-manual  of  hell     War,  Drink,  and 

Catholicism." 

Having  dealt  with  the  least  familiar 
view  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  this  biographer 
proceeds  to  discuss  him  as  a  critic  of  Brown- 
ing, Dickens,  and  Watts,  and  finds  the 
"Dickens"  Mr.  Chesterton's  masterpiece 
of  criticism,  because  Dickens  is  the  author 
whose  way  of  looking  at  life  was  most  like 
his  own.  After  this  we  need  hardly  be 
told  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  never  a  critic 
for  criticism's  sake,  because  he  is  "at  heart 
a  pamphleteer,  a  crusader,  almost  a 
swashbuckler."  "Orthodoxy"  is  too  late 
a  hook  tobe  considered  in  this  volume,  but 
the  drift  toward  that  position  is  noted  as 
exploited  in  "The  Defendant,"  which  as- 
sails ihe  heretics,  the  revolutionaries,  and 
the  impugners  of  existing  things.  The 
complete  mental  transformation  of  this 
pugnacious  Briton  is  marked,  says  the 
reviewer,  by  the  "Heretics"  which  attacks 
Modernism  in  literature  and  attempts  to 
demolish  the  literary  prophets  of  the 
modern  world.  Mr.  Chesterton's  eccen- 
tric nights  in  fiction  are  finally  followed  by 
a  full-length  portraiture  of  the  man  of 
to-day  who  walks  Battersea  and  Fleet 
e1  armed  with  a  sword-stick  and  gen- 
erally  carrying  a  revolver.  He  does  these 
things,  we  are  assured,  because  he  is  really 
romantic.  This  book  is  almost  as  divert- 
ing as  one  of  Mr.  Chesterton's. 

•  nit.   Henry  August  Sermons,     nmo, 

pp.  ('..•.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Ooover,    Melanchthon.     Tin-   Tempted    Messiah 
Pamphlet,    pp.    14.      Philadelphia:     Lutheran    Puh 

lishing  So,  iel  v.      1 5 

Oowen,  "ii   tin-   Near  Eastern 

.  11  ami  Imperial  Affairs;   ami  on  the 

1  ,.      New    York       l.niH' 
net. 

<  rlchton-Browne,     Bit     fan*        Parsimony    in 

pp      1  1  1        New    York       Punk     & 

|i      .voiild    almosl     seem    as    il     the    main 
were,  What  shall  we  eat 

and  how  hall  we  take  our  food?     We  have 
Pletcheri  ;m,  and  other  novel 
and  1  here  are  | 

who  bi-ln  'iical  a  dav  and 

other,  who  hold   that    two  at    1  he  mosl    arc 

..re  in  doubt    about 

the  in. liter    hould   read   thi  i    and 

well  ■  k  ■  'i  Sir  Jame   ( Irichton- 

bro'.s ne,  who  <1.m  e  in  si  ientific 

tarvation  any  more  than  he  ad   1  e     tirfeil 
Tin  .  aul  hi  'i  i  pro- 

and   the  1  n  Lu- 

The  pre  ent  woi 
panded  vei  ion  ■ 
Addre  •    to    the 
Medii  in< 


Institute  of  Public  Health  at  Buxton, 
England,  in  July.  n>oS.  It  b  a  learned, 
attractive,  and  valuable  brochure. 

Bapcood  Ready-Made  Speeches.    i:mo, 

Philadelphia:   Finn  Publishing  Co. 

Speech  is  silver,  but  after  all,  it  is  merely 

the    silence    which    is    golden    turned    into 

small  change,  for  you  caii  not  buy  a  penny 

evening  paper  with  a   gold  quarter-eagle, 

until   the  latter  has  been    transmuted   into 

silver  or  its  baser  equivalent.  Mr.  Hap- 
good  has  undertaken  to  furnish  those 
who  own  nothing  but  golden  silence  with 
the  silver  currency  of  speech,  and  would 
thus  abrogate  the  phrase  "unaccustomed 
as  I  am,  etc."  He  furnishes  set  ad- 
dresses for  all  possible  occasions  from 
"the  dedication  of  a  flag- pole"  to  the 
utation  of  a  watch  to  a  young  man" 
and  the  departure  of  a  Christian  minister 
to  Europe.  Any  one  who  has  read  Samuel 
Johnson's  reports  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates  in  London  will  come  to  the  1  oc- 
clusion   that    the  great    lexicographer  had 


LUTHER    BURBANK, 

\  j  »iit  whose  work  a  hook  lias  been  written  by 
David  Stair  Jordan  and  Vernon  1.  Kellogg, reviewed 
elsewhere. 

neither  the  agility  of  mind  nor  the  sympa- 
thetic quality  of  impersonation  which 
wen-   needed   to  supply   the  gaps  left    in 

his  memory  in  a  lime  when  stenographers 

did  not  exist.  In  these  reports  all  was 
fohnson.      There     need      therefore     be     no 

disrespect  implied  in  saying  that  these 
"ready-made  are  all  Hapgood, 

and  they   -till  leave  irrefragable  and  inex- 
pugnable  the   ancient    maxim,    "Silei, 
golden." 

.1.0  a. in.    David  Starr  and   Kellogg,   Vernon  I-. 
The  Sclent  of    Luther  Burbank's  V. 

\    M     Robertson. 

$1  7^ 

"To    paint     the    lily"    was    looked    upon 

'.fill    and     ridiculou  by 

the  poet ,  \  el    Mr    Burbank  b  >me- 

thing  very  like'  it  in  the  variations  which 

he  has  introduced   bv   •-election   and   special 

leri  ilization  inl  ections  of  the 

table  kingdom.  The  object  of  the  work 
before  u.  1  to  vindicate  the  scientific 
character  of   Mr.    Burbank'     labor.     The 


President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity is  an  eminent  naturalist  and  is  well 
nded  in  the  present  volume  by  his 
colleague,  Professor  Vernon  Lyman  Kel- 
logg. People  have  talked  about  Mr.  Bur- 
bank as  "a  wizard"  and  treated  his  work 
as  so  much  sleight  of  hand  and  more  or 
less  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
settled  laws  of  nature.  Here  we  see  him 
defended  as  acting  in  accordance  with 
Baton's  dictum  and  overcoming,  or  rather 
varying,  nature  by  obeying  her.  His 
whole  life  has  been  dedicated  "to  the 
study  of  how  Nature  does  things,"  says 
President  Jordan,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
first  section  of  the  treatise,  "Some  Ex- 
periments of  Luther  Burbank's  Work." 
while  Professor  Kellogg  follows  with  an 
essay  on  "Scientific  Aspects  of  Luther 
Burbank's  work."  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  fine  paper  and  illustrated 
with  thirty-seven  tinted  photographic  re- 
productions. 

Kelly.  Florence  Finch.      The  Delatield  Affair.     Il- 
lustrated,      i.'ino,     pp.     422.      Chicago: 
Clurg  Co. 

Key.  Ellen.  The  Century  of  the  Child.  8vo.  pp. 
J39.      New  York:    G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons.      $1.50. 

The  old  Roman  satirist  who  declared 
that  the  greatest  respect  was  due  to  chil- 
dren spoke  to  an  audience  who  paid  little 
attention  to  his  words.  Ellen  Key,  as  the 
successor  of  Malthus  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  speaks  out  of  a  full  heart  in  defense 
of  those  little  ones  who  in  the  days  of  the 
two  reformers  mentioned  were  beaten, 
educated  under  the  whip,  and  forced  to 
labor  so  that  the  choicest  products  of  the 
loom  were  often  wet  with  the  tears  of  chil- 
dren. As  the  author  has  made  it  her  chief 
work  in  life  to  exalt  woman  rather  in  the 
sphere  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  than 
of  professional  competition  with  men,  so 
in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  book 
she  dwells  upon  the  responsibilities  of 
woman  with  regard  to  "the  unborn  race'' 

that  is,  posterity.  The  chapter  on 
"Education,"  i.e.,  of  the  child,  is  full  of 
concentrated  wisdom.  Ellen  Key  fully 
understands  that  every  child  has  a  cer- 
tain circle  of  individuality  around  him 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  invade,  and 
the   keystone   principle   of   her   advice    to 

parents  js  contained  in  the  following  words: 

"Try  to  leave  the  child  in  peace;  inter- 
fere directly  as  little  as  possible;  keep 
away  all  crude  and  impure  impressions, 
but  give  all  your  care  and  energy  to 
that  personality,  life  itself,  reality  in  its 
simplicity  and  in  its  nakedness,  shall  all 
be  means  of  training  the  child." 

These   are   vie   and    weighty    words   and 
1   well  calculated   to  make  mothers  and 
lathers  think.      How  wise  also  i     her  want- 
ing  against    all   impatience   and    tidgci  U 

in  educating  children.     In  a  notable  pa 

in    her   chapter   on    "Soul    Murder   in 

Schoob"    (an   expression    which   we 

iider  a   little    '  remarks 

of  "  tin-  elementary  school " : 

"The    system    of    instruction     nut 

mme  that   the  children  have  breadth 
pose,  comprehensiveness,  and  capacity  for 

individual    action.       All    these   qualities   are 

d,-   Moved  by  the  present   '  hare-and-hound  ' 

tem    and    it      in.  11.        ab   tractions.    .    .    . 

Our  age  cries  for  personality;    but  it   will 

■il   vain,  until   we  let    our  children   live 

and    leat  1  until    we    allow 

<  Continued  <>"  faf*  j0?\ 
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FREE 

our  436  page 
catalog  -  an 
expensive  book. 


If  you  are  a  Sportsman — Hunter,  Fisherman,  Motorist,  Camper,  Canoeist — you  can  not  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
possibilities  of  your  chosen  sport  without  the  information  contained  in  our  456-page  volume.  The  cover 
picture  and  the  four  pages  shown  are  reduced  in  size  through  lack  of  space.  It  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
catalog — it  is  by  way  of  being  a  text  book — full  of  information  of  the  keenest  interest  to  YOU  which 
you  can  get  in  NO  other  way.  We  were  aided  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal  experience  and  needs 
of  the  world's  famous  Nimrods — the  celebrated  travelers  and  hunters  who  have  penetrated  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  wilderness  of  this  and  other  continents.  Our  book  is  the  final  authority  on  the  things 
YOU  want  to  know,  where  to  go,  what  to  do,  what  to  take,  what  to  wear,  and  we  want  you  to  have  it— free. 


\ 


It  isn't  bunting  alone— don't  forget  that. 
It's  fishing,  canoeing,  tramping,  camping, 
motoring— any  of  ttie  great  sports  in  Na- 
ture's big  out  o1  doors.  For  all  of  them 
we  have  information  you  can  not  get  else- 
where—we have  specialties  you  NEED  but 
can  not  buy  elsewhere— can't  even  find  out 
about  1 1st  where — things  which  will  rejoice 
your  heart  with  their  convenience— with 
the  comfort  thev  brills'— with  the  sport 
which  they  make  possible — sport  which 
you  couldn't  em/toy  if  you  didn't  know 
about  them. 


That  is  what  we  have  for  you  in  our  450- 
page  catalog.  We  have  tried  to  combine 
all  these  things  of  absorbing  interest  to 
you  in  a  book  which  you  will  treasure  as 
long  as  you  live.  We  have  compiled  for 
you  the  information  which  you  need  very 
badly  at  this  minute  but  have  not  yet  real- 
ized that  you  need  it.  You  are  bound  to  be 
one  of  our  band  of  friends  in  time.  But 
we  want  you  NOW.  It  is  inevitable  that 
some  warm  friends  of  yours,  interested  in 
the  same  sport  that  you  are,  shall,  sooner 
or    later,    insist  that   you  write   us  about 


something  you  need  to  know.  Then  we  will 
have  made  another  life-long  friend.  We 
don't  want  to  wait  for  that- it  might  be 
two  years  away— perhaps  more.  We  want 
to  Know  you  NOW  and  to  have  you  know 
us  NOW,  for  we  can  be  of  no  end  of  ser- 
vice to  you  in  the  meantime.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  advertisement— to  get  this 
catalog — a  piece  of  our  personality — evi- 
dence of  our  value— concrete  VALUE  to 
you— in  your  hands,  NOW— for  as  soon  as 
we  do  we  have  made  another  friend— per- 
haps a  customer— but  surely  a  friend. 


<  "'-u 


Send  for  our  catalog  today.  Cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
to  us  NOW.  It  is  a  valuable  book  and  we  want  you  to  have  it  free 
and  have  it  NOW. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO. 

EZRA  H.   FITCH,  President 

57    READE    STREET,  NEW    YORK 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  D  e  3t 

Please  send  your  Free  Catalog,  expressage  prepaid,  to 

Name 

Address 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO.,  57   Reade  St.,  NEW  YORK 

11  i  ii urn     i     i    n  i  « 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Special    Refrigerator 
For  Your  Special  Needs 

It  i>  now  the  custom  to  plan  for  and 
build  the  refrigerator  to  lit  1 1 1 * >  space 
most  convenient  to  pantries  and  kitch- 
en— to  provide  an  extra  door  for  the 
ice  chamber  so  that  it  can  be  iced 
from  an  outside  porch. 

The  10-page  "  McCraj  Refrigerators  In  American 
Home*,  showing  trpioa]  bnllt-to-order  work  will 
be  -.hi  bee  hi  •  "  reQueat 

MCCRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

Arr.p  things  fresh) 

the  air  In  them  i~  purified  bj  constantly 
recurring  contact  with  tne  ice,  caused  i>>  the 
"  »!<■«  r;i>  System."  This  also  dries  the  air 
-.i  that  even  matches  or  -alt  ran  be  kepi  perfectly 
.lr>  in  this  refrigerator. 

Y,.ur  choice  of  aanltarj  linings:  Opal-alaaa, 
looks  like  white  china  '.in  thick  porcelain 
tiir.  white  enameled  wood  or  odorlesa 
«  hlte  wood.  No  zino  ft  ever  used,  as  zinc  forms 
dangerous  oxides  thai  poison  milk  and  other  food. 
Can  be  arrant,'"'  1  for  Icing  from  an  outside  porch 
if  desln  1. 

Cut  Down  Your  Ice  Bills 


MrCrar  IU frin.-rnt.ir.  n 
lrln.  r.tor..  l>.<-au»e  Mrl 
•••t  and  hr»t  "  hral  and 


-Mil- 


rnl.1  proof"  nail.  mad.-. 

f  all  Bizea   and    style*    ire 

hipmenl       Built-to-order 
ted  three 


Etefrigeratora 
readj    for   Immediate 

refrigerators  for  any  purpose  can  be  shipped  thr 
weeks  after  order  Is  received.  Every  McOraj 
guaranteed  to  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Dpon  re- 
will  send  von  one  of  our  illustrated  books 
which  explains  why  McCraj  Refrigerators  arc 
better  than  other  refrigerators  and  different 
from  ordinal)  ice  boxes. 


Trar  thi»  off  as  a  reminder  t<<  request  hunk. 

SlrCray   KMrlfi-ralnr  Co.. 

:mhi  Mill  Hntt,  ki-niUIMIIr.  Ind. 

Gentlemen     Pltmnr  send  me  your  free  refrigera- 
tor I'. .ok  checked  below 

No.  SO     RVrolar  «l«-  for  H.-.id.  nrr>. 

la    a.  It.     n i" '"lil'i   toi   Barillissal. 

\.,.  en    t-.ir  Brawn  "mi". 

•-         ,s      Pw   1-al    Markrl.. 

N...  11      l-or   Mm.  I..  I  lul...  Ii,.tll.itl..n.,  Mr. 

v..  71      t„i    H.,.1.1.. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
i  Continued  from  Page  jbo  < 

them  to  have  their  own  will,  think  their 
own  thoughts,  work  out  their  own  knowl- 
edge, form  their  own  judgments.  Or,  to 
put  the  matter  briefly,  until  we  ci 
suppress  the  raw  material  of  personality 
in  .school-,  vainly  hoping  later  on  in  life 
to  re\  i>  e  il  again." 

The    word-,    of    this    last    sentence    ought 
to  be  written  in  letter-  of  gold  in   the  hall 


is  in  some  measure  interwoven  with  your 
own."  Abundant  evidences  are  not  want- 
ing of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Whitman's  friends  and  relatives,  and  the 
final  letter  is  little  more  than  a  despairing 
wail  suggesting  a  rude  awakening  from 
cherished  dreams. 

A-  to  the  literary  character  of  this  cor- 
respondence,   it    represents    the    outpour- 
I    a    poet.      Wildly    extravagant    ex- 
s  of  endearment  are  mingled   with 


of  every   college   and    the   mam   class-room    gloomy    forebodings    and    morbid    self-di 


of  every  school 

Keyaer,    Leander  S      The   Rational  Test.     Bible 

Doctrine    in    the    Light    ui    Reason        t  .'1111).    pp.     [89. 

Philadelphia    Lutheran  Publishing  Society.   ;.  cents 

Lane,  J  Russell  The  House  Between  the  Trees 
Illustrate.!  lamo,  pp.  3^0.  Boston  C  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

I. Rev      G.     Robinson.      The    Witness    of    the 

Wilderness  The  Bedouin  of  the  Desert.  Their 
Origin,  History.  Home  Life,  Strife.  Religion,  and 
Superstitions,  in  their  Relation  to  the  Bible.  Illus- 
trated t2mo,  pp.  222.  New  York:  Longmans. 
Green   &  Co. 

Lewis,  Frank  \V.  State  Insurance  A  Social  and 
Industrial  Need,  tamo,  pp.  233.  Boston  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     Si  25  net. 

Locke,  William  J.  Septimus.  Illustrated,  umo, 
pp.  315.      New  York:    John  Lane  Co.      $1.50. 

Toe.  Bdgar  Allan.  Last  Letters  of.  to  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman.  Edited  by  James  A  Harrison.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Pp.  So.     $2.50. 

Probably  the  Love-affairs  of  no  literary 
genius    have    been    treated    with    greater 
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STRONG  ARMS 

FOR  MEN,    WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


aaipi  or  ssts 

HOI  I  HI-  lis. 
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Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

Phfsll  ..I  Culture 
46  Barker  Bide  1 10  W«t  42d  Street.  New  York 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 

An  anaiilutcly  harmlcia  remedy  lot  Sore  Throat, 
lloirirncii,  Conghiai  Spells.  Il1.1111h1.il  and  I  un* 
Affection*.  (Ji\c  iiiniiolulc  relief  and  their  prompt 
use  aavca  much   mo  ,-  repotatioA. 

- 


bronchial 


Pram  Ray, Pi  "Storj  of  9 

r.  l.  stbvenson's  cottagi   a  i  sarana<  . 

liberty  than  have  those  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Especially  violent  and  contradictory  have 
been  the  discussions  regarding  that  chap- 
ter of  his  life  which  had  to  do  with  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman  The  present  valuable 
collection  of  letters  addresl  to  the  Rhode- 
[sland  poetess  and  published  under  the 
auspices  oi  Poe's  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  ought  to  settle  the  contro- 
beyond  a  doubt. 
Ii  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so 
fragmentary,  but  enough  remains  to  show- 
that  a  very  real  attachment  certainly  e\- 
1  ted  between  Poe  and  Mi's.  Whitman. 
altho  it  never  culminated  111  marriage       Hv 

a  curious  coincidence,  the  two  wen'  born 
on    the   same   date   and    Mr      Whitman's 

maiden  name.  Power,  was  originally  iden- 
tical with  Poe.  In  Poe'  mind  was  .1  fanci- 
ful, almost   superstitiou  .   beliel   regarding 

the    bond    connecting    him  ell    and 
Helen."  .1    1-  illu   1  rated  in  one  ol  his  letters  : 
"  I    have  never  been   able   to  1  haki 

■il   the  belief   that    to v    Destiny,   for 
g 1    .ir   for  evil,   either   hen-   or   hereafter. 


JOHN   1     HKiiU  N  *  SON 
Boatoa,  Mm, 


Superior  to    I  e  to  . .  n  .1  •  I  e 
MIIKSFOKDS      ACID      PHOBFHATB, 

OOnfal  added  tO   a  glass  of  r..kl   water,  with 
gUKiir,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


trust.      In    a    word,    it    is    a    characteristic 

memorial  and  as  such  forms  an  appropriate 

contribution   to   the  literature   of   the   Poe 

centenary. 

Pratt.  James  Bissett.  Ph.D.  What  is  Pragma- 
tism' i2mo.  pp.  2,4  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.25  net. 

Ramsay,  Rina.  The  Straw.  i2mo,  pp.  324. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      Si. 50. 

Kay.  Anna  Chapin.  The  Bridge-Builders,  umo. 
pp.  407.      Boston:    Little.  Brown    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Raymond,  Henry  W.  The  Story  of  Saranac — A 
Chapter  in  Adirondack  History.  8vo.  New  York 
The  Grafton  I 

Bexford,  Bben  E.  The  Home  Garden— A  Book 
of  Vegetable  and  Small-Fruit  Growing,  for  the  use  ot 
the  Amateur  Gardener,  Illustrated,  umo.  pp.  197. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25  net 

pp. 


Klce,    Cale    Young.     Nirvana    Days.      i2mo. 


Kim-hart.  Mary  Roberts  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten. 
Illustrated.  urao,  pp.  372.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.     Si. 50. 

Boo,  George.  Iblis  in  Paradise.  Illustrated. 
i6mo.      Philadelphia:    Henry  Altemus  Co.      $1.25. 

Samleman,  George.      Lncle  Gregory,      tjirn 
284.      New  York:    ().  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Schaulller.  Robert  Haven  [Edited  by]  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  A  Comprehensive  Yicw  of  Lin- 
coln, as  given  in  the  most  Noteworthy  K 
tions  and  Poems,  in  Fiction  and  in  Lincoln's  Own 
Writings.  Frontispiece.  nmo,  pp.  386.  New 
York:    Moffat,  Yard    &.  Co.      Si  net. 

Spearman,  Prank  11  :  Martin,  Harold;  Palmer. 
P  S  Drysdale,  William;  and  others.  Adventures 
in  Field  and  Forest  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  211. 
New  York      Harper  &   Bros       00  cents. 

Spoth,  John  Charles.  A  Knight  in  Homespun. 
Illustrated  umi),  pp.  328.  Boston:  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishii 

Stalker,      lames       The     Atonement.      umo.     pp. 
New  York     A.  C.  Armstrong    &  Son.      $1  net. 

state  and  Local  Taxation.  Second  International 
Conference.     Under  the  Auspices  of  the  International 

ition,  held  at  Toronto.  Ontario  I 
.).  U)oK.  Addresses  and  Proceedings  Bvo 
Columbus.  Ohio      International  Tax  Association.     $2. 

Steel.  Flora  Annie       A  Prince  of  1  I 
pp.     341.      New     York        Doubleda 

Si     25. 

siernbers.  Charles  11  Tic  Life  Oi  .1  Fossil- 
Hunter  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn.  Illustrated  urao.  pp.  180  New  \  ork 
Henry  Holt    &  Co.      $1.60  net. 

In  spite  of  its  dry  title,  tin-  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  American  Nature  Series  is  a 
very  readable  book  In  the  introduction 
by  Professor  II.  F.  Osborn  of  the  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  statement 

is  made  that  it  is  the  fust  life  of  a  fo-sil- 
hunter  ever  written  Aside  from  it-  scien- 
tific value,  the  book  serves  a-  a  reminder 
ot  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  the  man  of 
science. 

No  hunter  of  live  game  ever  tracked  his 
prey  with  more  eager  enthusiasm  than  has 
Profe  "I  Sternberg  the  lossil  remains  of  the 
prehistoric  monsters  that  were  once  lot. 
creation  He  admits  that  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase  have  been  hi-,  due  to  hi-  imag- 
ination  breathing   life   into     "the    valley   of 

dry  boms."  Hi-  ha-  been  a  hie  also  rich 
in  association  with  the  greate 

the  age  Alexander  Aga-i/.  Cope,  Von 
Zittel,  and  other-  Hv  his  rich  find-  m 
Kan  as,    the    Had    Lands   of    Montana,    the 

,n     1  >c  crt.     and     Texas,     Profe 

^Continued  on  fnijft  J64) 
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Where  Health  Is 

Concerned 

Why  Take  Any  Chances? 

The  great  weight  of  scientific  opinion  throughout  the  world  is 
hostile  to  the  use  of  all  artificial  preservatives  in  food  products,  as  being 
in  themselves  harmful  and  as  making  possible  the  employment  of  un- 
wholesome materials  and  unsanitary  practices. 

Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  tasteless,  odorless  product  of  coal  tar,  medi- 
cinally used  for  many  diseases.     It  is  a  drug,  not  a  food. 

A  few  scientists  have  announced — after  brief  experimentation  upon 
healthy  young  men — that  a  limited  quantity  of  Benzoate  of  Soda,  ad- 
ministered during  the  experimental  period,  caused  the  subjects  of  the 
experiment  no  apparent  injury.  This  but  adds  one  more  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  that  ordinary  people,  elderly 
persons,  growing  children  and  those  who  may  have  even  slight  impair- 
ment of  health,  may  take  indefinite  quantities  of  this  drug,  or  that  any 
one  may  take  it  for  an  indefinite  period  without  danger. 

No  manufacturer  who  uses  good,  sound,  fresh  ratp 
material,  maintains  sanitary  premises  and  requires 
neatness  in  his  work-people,  needs  to  use  Benzoate  of 
Soda  or  any  other  artificial  preserbatibe. 

Manufacturers  using  Benzoate  of  Soda  state  its  presence  upon  the 
labels  of  their  products,  because  the  Law  compels  them  to  do  so — but 
the  statements  are  always  hidden  in  small  type  as  obscurely  placed  as 
possible — a  fact  which,  in  itself,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  use  of  the 
substance. 

The  use  of  any  drug  with  which  to  embalm  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  is  unnatural,  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 

Heinz  "57  Varieties" — like  the  products  of  many 
other  reputable  and  high  class  establishments — are  pre- 
pared  without  'Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  other  artificial 
preserbatibe,  and  may  be  purchased  anywhere  with 
absolute  confidence  in  their  purity,  goodness  and  keep- 
ing quality. 

The  public  may  choose  for  itself  what  kind  of  foods  it  will  eat 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  prepared  foods  that  have  been  drugged,  read  all 
there  is  printed  on  every  food  label. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY. 

Members  of  the  American  (Manufacturers)  Association  for  the  Fromotion  of  Purity  In  Food  Products. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Price 
of  Goodness 

The  goodness  of  Uneeda  Biscuit 
is  not  a  matter  of  cost  to  you.  It  is 
assured  by  the  careful  selection 
of  the  best  materials  for  Uneeda 
Biscuit;  by  the  skill  of  experts 
who  bake  nothing  but  Uneeda 
Biscuit ;  by  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  appliances  of  great  bakeries 
built  expressly  to  bake  Uneeda 
Biscuit;  and,  finally,  by  the  per- 
fect protection  of  a  package  that 
excludes  all  dust  and  moisture. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  quality 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price. 

Uneeda    *jf 
Biscuit 

NATIONAL      BISCUIT      COMPANY 


m 


Of  course  you  want  Impressive  Stationery,  and  you 
want  it  at  a  usable  price 


CONSTRUCTION 


Iiest  at 


X 


BOND 


the  Price 


Every  successful  man  knows  the  busi- 
ness building  value  of  impressive  station- 
ery. The  problem  is  to  get  the  impressive 
quality  at  a  price  that  permits  its  unlim- 
ited use. 

Construction  Bond  solves  the  problem. 
It  has  the  qualities  that  get  business.  It 
is  sold  in  case  lots  only,  direct  to  respon- 
sible printers  and  lithographers,  never 
through  jobbers.  Because  of  its  quality 
and  this  economical  method  of  distribu- 
tion, it  has  become  the  Standard  of  Value 
in  Business  Correspondence  Paper.     It 


Makes  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


w.  K.  WROE  &  CO. 

302  Michigan  Boulevard  Chicago 


You  nerd  it  and  you  can  afford  it  in  your  business. 
Ask  any  lii£l>  trade  printer  or  lithograph)  i  lor 
O. instruction  Bond  and  il  you  have  any  difficulty 
write  us  on  your  butinest  Utlrrhtad  for  samples  o(  all 
weights,  colors  and  finishes.  We  will  tell  MM  a 
printer  and  lithographer  who  will  supply  you.  Write 
aocr  it  you  want  to.     No  postals,  please. 


A   GUIDE  TO   THE  NEW   BOOKS 
tinned  from  page  jbj) 

Sternberg  has  made  discoveries  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  while  his  choice  specimens  not 
only  grace  the  leading  museums  of  our 
own  country,  but  those  of  Greal  Britain 
and  the  Continent  as  well. 

These  notes  portray  both  the  bright  and 
the  dark  side  of  the  fossil-hunter's  profes- 
sion. They  are  extremely  fascinating  and 
not  too  technical  to  prove  enjoyable  to  the 
lay  reader. 

Tow  ne.  William  E.  Health  and  Wealth  from 
Within.  How  to  Apply  New  Thought  to  the  Attain 
ment  of  Health,  Success,  and  the  Solving  of  Every- 
day Problems.     Frontispiece,     tamo,  pp    157      Hoi- 

yoke.  Ma^s.      Elizabeth  Towne. 

Voorhles.  Pelix.  Acadian  Reminiscences — With 
the  True  Story  of  Evangeline.  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Thorpe.  Illustrated.  l6mO,  pp.  107. 
Boston:  The  Palmer  Co 

Wales.  Hubert  Hilary  Thornton,  nmo.  pp. 
316.     Boston     Dana  Estes  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Waller.  Mary  E.  Our  Benny.  urao,  pp  ioj. 
Boston:    Little.  Brown   &  Co.      $1  net. 

Whitlock.       Brand  Abraham      Lincoln.      The 

Beacon  Biographies.  Boston  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

The  Lincoln  centenary  has  filled  the 
book-market  with  a  wealth  of  Lincoln 
literature,  and  while  all  are  familiar  with 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  ideal  Amer- 
ican, one  can  not  be  reminded  too  often 
of  the  meaning  of  his  sad,  isolated,  splendid 
life.  To  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Beacon 
Biographies-  namely,  to  provide  a  brief. 
condensed  narrative-  Mr.  Whitlock  hashad 
to  grapple  with  the  difficult  task  of  elimina- 
tion. To  omit  the  less  important  facts  in 
a  life  whose  every  act  was  significant 
requires  some  degree  of  skill.  The  present 
small  volume  bears  witness  that  the  author 
has  done  his  work  creditably.  Good 
judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion c\  material  which,  while  scarcely  new. 
1  is  presented  in  attractive  form. 

The  picturesque  rail-splitting  period,  the 
brilliant  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  char- 
acterized as  "the  battle  of  the  giants," 
the  agonizing  years  as  war  president,  and 
the  final  martyrdom — these  and  other 
phases  of  Lincoln's  life  form  a  sene  of 
graphic  pictures.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  character  of  the  man  throughout 
his  simplicity,  shrewd  understanding  of  his 
fellow  men.  and  the  love  that  enabled  him 
to  bear  ridicule  and  abuse  with  almOSl 
divine   forgiveness. 

This  little  book  serves  as  a  valuable 
introduction  to  more  exhaustive  works  on 

ime    subject.     It    is    supplemented 
with  an  excellent  photogravure  of  Lincoln. 

a  chronological  record  of  the  principal 
events  in    his   career,  and    a  bibliography 

lor   use  in   more  extended    research. 


I  am  open  to  accept  en- 
gagement  as  Advertising 

Consultant  on  Hoard  of 
Directors  for  one  year, 
appearing  in  person  at 
monthly  or  quarterly 
meetings. 

Jay   Wellington  Hull 

Tribune  Building 
New   )  oik 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

V    Man's    >.>ii'; 

By   Brian 

eart,  love  me  dearlj 

Why  need  you  struggle 
Keep  the  kiss  you  mean  for  me. 

Elide  the  heart  1  know3 
All  your  truth  and  purity 

Into  love  are  grown — 
Sweetheart,  love  me  dearly 

While  to  day's  our  own! 

Sweetheart,  love  me  truly. 

And  all  good  dreams  are  true — 
Life  and  Death  are  little  things 

In  the  light  of  you. 
Only  let  your  wandi 

Keep  me  strong  and  sure — 
Sweetheart,  love  me  truly 

While  our  days  endure. 

— Harptr's  Magazine  (April). 


Prisoners:  of  >V Inter 

By  Frances  Chbstbrton  iWife  of  G.  K.  C.) 

Our  very  souls  are  siek  with  vain  desire, 

With  imprecation  of  the  loitering  spring 
Why  halt  her  footsteps  on  her  seaward  way' 
Have  English  woods  tor  her  no  welcoming? 

Fast  are  we  bound  in  misery  and  iron, 

Pale  prisoners  guarded,  dead  or  half -asleep, 

Waiting  to  hear  the  magic  of  the  wind 

When  from  the  west  her  doubtful  footsteps  creep; 

Creep  up  the  cliffs  and  up  the  white  high  roads 

Up  the  long  fields  and  by  the   wind-swept  downs, 

Over  the  clouded  tops  and  hidden  streams. 
Untii  they  reach  the  dark,  expectant  towns. 

Why  comes  she  not?     Why  is  she  tarrying? 

The  children  call  to  her  in  English  lanes. 
Will  she  not  answer  to  the  whispering  reeds, 

In  quick'ning  leaves,  in  prompt  and  pattering  rains? 

When  will  her  breath  go  forth  o'er  land  and  sea? 

When  shall  her  greenness  ease  our  straining  eyes' 
Has  she  foigot  us?     Is  she  dreaming  yet 

In  some  deep  glade  of  unknown  paradise? 

Nay,  but  she  comes.     And  we  shall  know  her  sign; 

Faith  brings  the  violets  to  the  woods  afar; 
Hope  wears  the  blue-bell  as  her  loyal  crown ; 

And  Love  has  strewn  the  road  with  Bethlehem's 
Star. 
— Westminster  Gazette  'London.  March  2). 


Grandmither,   Think  Not  I  Forget 

By  Willa  Sibert  Cather 

Grandmither,  think  not  I  forget,  when  I  come  back 

to  town, 
An'  wander  the  old  ways  again,  an'  tread  them  up 

and  down. 
I  never  smell  the  clover-bloom,  nor  see  the  swallows 

pass, 
Without  I  mind  how  good  ye  were  unto  a  little  lass. 
I  never  hear  the  winter  rain  a-pelting  all  night  through 
Without  I  think  and  mind  me  of  how  cold  it  falls  on 

you. 
And  if  I  come  not  often  to  your   bed    beneath  the 

thyme, 
Mayhap  'tis  that  I'd  change  wi'  ye,  and  gie  my  bed 

for  thine, 

Would  like  to  sleep  in  thine. 

I  never  hear  the  summer  winds  among  the  roses  blow, 
Without  I  wonder  why  it  was  ye  loved  the  lassie  so. 
Ye  gave  me  cakes  and  lollipops  and  pretty  toys  a 

store, — 
I  never  thought  I  should  come  back  and  ask  ye  now 

for  more. 
Grandmither,  gie  me  your  still,  white  hands,  that  lie 

upon  your  breast, 
For  mine  do  beat  the  dark  all  night  and  never  find 

me  rest; 


"BLUE  LABEL" 

Ketchup 

Pure  and   Unadulterated 

containing  only  those  ingredients 

Recognized  and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

ALWAYS  during  our  business  experience  of  over  forty 
years,  our  aim  has  been  QUALITY  and  our  product  is 
recognized  as  the  BEST  and  PUREST  of  its  kind. 
Using,  as  we  do,  only  perfectly  matured  Red-Ripe  To- 
matoes fresh  from  the  fields  in  perfect  condition  for  our 
use — never  the  left-overs  from  market  stalls — (skins,  seeds 
and  cores  being  removed)  cooked  ever  so  lightly  that 
the  natural  flavor  may  be  retained;  combined  with  skil- 
fully blended  pure  spices — all  handled  by  experienced 
chefs  in  a  scientific  way  in  sanitary  kitchens,  enable  us 
to  produce  the  Ketchup 

"BLUE  LABEL" 

that  is  now,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  recognized 
as  the  standard  of  quality  and  excellence. 

The  same  statement  is  also  true  regarding  our  Canned 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats,  Soups,  Plum  Puddings, 
Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  acknowledged  purity  and  high  quality 
of  our  products,  and  our  honest  labels,  no  change 
whatever  in   either  goods  or  labels   has   been   re- 
quired or  made  because  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Food  Law. 

Ask  for  and  see   that  you  get  food  products 
bearing  our  name.      Always  the  guarantee 
of  purity  and  wholesomeness. 

DO  NOT  ACCEPT  SUBSTITUTES 

Write    to-day    for    our    booklet, 
"  Original   Menus,"   telling  what  to 
have  for    breakfast,    luncheon    or 
dinner. 

Our  kitchens  and  all  of  our  other 
departments  are  always  open  and 
visitors  are  made  welcome. 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLGATE'S 

RIBBON 

ENTaL 
WtfcM 

COMES 
OUT    A 
RIBBON- 
LIES 
FLAT    ON 


THE  BRUSH 


Combinati< 

Delicious  anc 
Antiseptic — 
The    first   denti- 
frice to  combine 
ciency  with  a  delight- 
ful   after-taste. 


\ 

m 


Gives  a  pearly  lustre  to  the 
teeth   and  a  perfect  polish  to 
gold -work. 

Trial  tube  tent  for  i<-  tit  stamp*. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.Y,  55  John  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Maker*    of    Cnshmerc    Bouquet    Toilet    Soap. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Bg   1,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  l<>  tnCWl   tin' 


and  f'T  l  (it-  r> 

,1   ll|lloM«it»r»ril,, 


irnCllp.  Bend  1 


The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


a 


I    MADE    $88.16 


lli-l     :i    days."  writes    Mr.    Reed    of   Ohio      Mr     W I 

ward    ttnu    hiiii    n    month.      %«.KVr« 
all  making  monej     Mr    \l    I.    Smith  tamed 
■i    in    two   weeks,    k.  i     Orav,  ford 
•  i  Oral  da) 

LET  US  START  YOU 

Silver,   Niokel   and    ttetal   plating. 
Prof   Gray'i  new  elect  in  plating  ma 
ohlne    pi  n.s    on    watches,    Jewelry, 
table    uiir.-    and    all    metal    goods 
Prof,  (ir.ij  «  ii'-w  Bo)  al   Im- 
pn at,  latest  meth- 
od  Qooda  oome  onl  Instantly 
vntii    iin.-   brilliant, 
beaatlfnl  thick  plate 
read]  to  dellvei    an 
polishing  or    grind 

Ing.        Km  r\      fiuni'y. 

bote!  and  restanrant 

want!    goods    I 

ACENTS  HAVE  ALL  THEY  CAN  DO 

i  he  plating  ■>- 
her  «.rk  for  smal  I  pc  ,  cent 
Work  Is  tins    no  way  to  do  It  bet tei      No  t  >  i  ■ 

•re   tench    *mi.    0  f..r  »..rk  when 

Mill la  .1..  »l  mi  w.eth 

of  plating    s#  |  \»  >    nit 

in  NPOWNIBI.K  mo I  g 

r>l  r.  ii  In r« 
■AMPLI    H.I  I 
noway.  I.ni)    A     «  u.     I'lnllng    Hmlo.     Hi;   i.r.i) 

liuillm.'.  flu.  Iiiiuil  I.   Ohio 


They  jiroi>e  amonK  :  an'  they  beat   the 

colli  black 

leekm'  in  I 

him  t 

Thej   never  find  him  ti  I 

Grandmither,  ,  at  I  may 

nev< 
His  own  a-burnin'  full  o'  love  that  must  not  shine  for 
me. 

Grandmither,  uie  me  youi 

kirkyard  snow. 
For  mine  be  tremhlin'  wi'  the  wish  that  he  must  never 

know. 
Grandmither,  yjie    mi  that    I 

may  nevei 
My  lad  a  singin'  in  the  night  when  1  am  sick  \\ i'  [ear; 
A-singin'   when   the  moonlight   over  a'   tin-  land   is 

white 

I'll  up  an'  ko  in  him  a  singin'  in  the  night, 
A  i  allin'  in  the  nil 


ild   heart    that    has 


other,  «ic  me  youi 
forgot  to  ache, 

For  mine  be  fire  within  my  breast  and  yet  it  can  not 

break 
Wi'  every  heat  it's  callin'  for  thing!   that  must  not  be 
An'  can  ye  not  let  me  creep  in  an    rest  awhile  by  ye? 
A  little  lass  at'eanl  o'  dark  slept  bj  ye  years  agone  - 
An'  she  has  found  what  night  can  hold   'twixt  sun 

down  an'  the  dawn1 
So  when  I  plant  the  rose  an'  rue  above  your  grave 

for  ye, 
Veil  know  it's  under  rue  ;    I   would  like 

to  be, 

That  I  would  like  to  be. 
Quoted  from  ■ '  April  Twilight!      in  McClure's  Mag- 

a   ittl  •  April  I, 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

SOME  M:«    CLEVELAND    REMINISCENCES 

Grovkk  Cleveland's  keen  insight  into  current 
events  and  political  movements  has  recently  been 
illustrated  by  some  interesting  personal  recollections. 
A  recent  writer.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  who  enjoyed 
a  long  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ex  President, 
has  gathered  si ime  ■  >  mil 
for  publication      He  comment-  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's 

humor,  sympathy,  and  simple  friendliness,  and  on 
his  aversion  to  ttion,     .Mr.  Williams 

found  him.  howevei  a  most  inspiring  listener  "with 
a  flattering  mannei  of  regarding  you  while  talking, 
as  if  your  views  upon  the  topic  ol  conversation  were 
quite  as  worl  •   ah." 

As  an  illustration  ■•:  thi  characteristic  trait,  Mr. 
Williams  sketches  the  following  dramatii  incident  in 
The  A  mtrit  •<"   \taga 

On   the   an,  lent    M<  Kinli 

shot  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  fishing  with  a 
friend  in  a  small  lake  in  the  Berkshires  Ai  about 
sunset  a  man  rowing  rapidly  out   toward 

Mr.  Cleveland,  M 
land.'  he  shouted  as  he  drew  witl  in  call,  "P 
McKinley  has  been 

did  not  start,     lb    imply  looked  .it  tl  • 
much  amazed  by   thi     bolt   "<:!   "•   the  blue   t"  Bay 
anything. 

•   pi  .lied. 

panting  from  his  rapid  rov  M<  Kinley 

■  n  shot     Idl 
Mi    i Cleveland    i  i utini  i  moment 

thought 

or    hit        Then    maki  I    thai    he   had 

heard  and  appro  iated  wl 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO   EQUAL 


MyBooklet  on 

'Refrigerators 


Is  Invaluable 
to  Housekeepe 
xto  matter  what  tnal 


of  refrigerator  \ 

are  using,  it  tell-  yon  man  J 
illiportillll     thing",     ah    "it 

II  1  "  iiipl  hov«  to  nave  lee.  keep  food 

Pratt       ••»'  •  '  »  ••»■  """ 

I  have  been  making  refrig- 
erators K) years  and  know  the  good  »"•'  bad 
points  about  erexj    Wind  of  lee   boa,     Ths 

culniinulioii  of  this  life  study    is  the 

Leonard  (/loanable 


Refrigerator 


Genuine   porcelain 

lined,  fused  on  sheet 
steel  at  a  heat  of  '£*.*> 
degrees—  not  simply 
liaUeil  like  bread,  book 
ror  the  Trade  Murk,  it  is 
> onr  safeguard. 

This  is  a  perfect  refrig- 
erator, oleanable  i> ) 
tiimply  wiping  with  a 
damp  cloth;  saves  half 
your  ice  hill:   woodwork 

proof  against  injury   i>> 

water;     twelve   insulated  l~|Hj!=&= 

walls;   airtight  door*.    A 
better  refrigerator  for  all  practical 
cannot  be  built  at    any  price.     Th 
shown     above.  »!»«.    freight   paid    I 
the  Mississippi  ami  Ohio  rivers.     Si 
x4»'  polished  oak.  quarter  sawed  p 
also    for  free  sample    of    porcelain 

and  catalog  showing  so  styles   f"r> 
dealers  or  shipped  direct  from  faci 
r.  ii.  i.KiiVAiii).  Piwat. 

«.  rami  llaplds  Id  liluiralur  < 
Grand  Rapids  Mieh  .  188  Clyde 
Park  Avenue 

TWELVE        WALLS 
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THE'  BEST     LIGHT 


"\  f  AKKS  ami  hums  its  own  (fas.  Pro- 

-' l  dines  too  candle  power  light— 

brighter  than  electricitj  oracetylene 

cheaper  than    kerosene.     No   dirt, 

I  N"  grease.   Ho  ode  r.  Over  MM 

imp  warranted.  Lgents  want- 
write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

■  Ill     III  vl    IK.  II  I   CO. 
99  K.  5th  St.,  Canton.  Ohio 
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Vibrator 


guaranteed  to  he  the  most 
powerful, dnrable and  practi- 
cal vibrator  of  its  size  made 

On  Approval 

I  h  e  se  vibrators 
contain     oomi  lete, 

perfect     Klocllic 

Motora,    a  ml     ar 

made  to   run   on    th 

own  drj  oells  or  t" 

laeh    to    eleetrie     light 

socket  likealamn.  loll  y 
adapted  to  professional 

n  'luii-'inellls,  yet  the 
most  eoonomloal  and  sat- 
isfactory for  home  use. 
Light.  eonipaet.noisi'loHs; 
motionless     handle         'I'o 

prove  onr  strong  claims 
for  t  h  e  M  ii.irili,  \ie 
•end  il  prepaid 


111    l.lemisli, 

inline 


TO    TRY    FREE 

Don't  buy  a  vibrator  without  oan  ration  of 

eM  ry  one  of  the  abOTSI  points 

COD   nr  Al  ITV  Helps  to  restore  to  nature's  In- 
rUKDLAUl   I    I.,,, led    perfections      Removes 

]f  loo  thin,  it   brink's  I  he 
nf    neck,  ai  ms  or  deficient 

If  I,,,,  stoat,    it    brinus  the 
m-     Spl.  n. H.I  for  the  scalp. 

for  the  oomplexlon  and  after  shaving 
Pnrnishi  - 

p. iris    whicli     ~ii(!er    from    eon- 

ii  -i  i  on.  the  e.oise  of  all  disease,  bringing  the  rich,  puri- 

f    ing  blood  ill  quick   response   to    it-  swift   pulsation-,  and 
restoring  normal    fun.  lion-      Booth  Pi  •  lotted  ie 

brink's  sweei.  refreshing  slei  i 

Let  u*  tend  you  a  vibrator,  prepaid,  without  n  cunt  In 
ad  mi  nee.  so  lh. 1 1  ion  m..  know  lor  yoiir-elf  the  wonderful 
In  n,  lit -of  vibrat  ion  w  hen  given  by  a  high  grade  mac  limn. 

Liberal  allowanoa  for  old  mt^hinti  la  aschs 

Our  new  Hook.  "Health and  Ho. ml-  Without  Medicine." 
wuh  illustrations  from  life,  PRE]      Write  today,    Address 


<■■■    building  new    lle-h 

blood  to  wash  away  adipose  1 1 
for  the  oomplel  ion  and  af 
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his  g  .  his  line  again,  tho  hewas 

not  thinking  of  fishing  now 

Tho  bearer  of  bad  ti. lings  looked  at  the  apparently 
stolid   tig::-  Kent    fisherman.     "You  don't 

seem  t>>  be  much  excited  about  it."  he  muttered,  and, 
putting  at* 

Mr  Cleveland  waited  .1  little  while,  still  in  pro 
found  silence,  then  thoughtfully  reeling  in  his  li 
merely  said  t.>  his  friend,  "Well,  1  guess  we  may  .is 
well  go  "  On  the  way  to  shore  he  disjointed  his  rod 
in  his  careful,  deliberate  manner,  put  it  in  tho  case, 
saying   nothing. 

A:    I  ling  he  was  nut   t>\    the  nearest  local 

correspondent  for  a  certain  New  York  newspaper,  also 
quite  excited  and  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  his  un- 
welcome assignment.  "I'm  sorrv  to  trouble  you. 
sir."   he   said,    "but    my   paper  wants  me   to  get    two 

hundred  words  from  you  on  the  assassination  of  the 
President." 

Mr  Cleveland  at  first  shook  his  head.  "Say  this," 
he  finally  answered.  "  that  in  common  witli  all  decent, 
patriotic  American  citizens  I  am  so  horrified  by  this 
report  that  1  am  unable  to  say  anything."  Then 
turning  hastily  away  he  drove  off  with  his  friend,  and 
for  some  time  said  nothing  even  to  him  as  the  car- 
riage jolted  over  the  hilly  roads  and  the  sunset  faded 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  talking  all  the 
time,  he  said  aloud.  "Well,  it  may  not  be  true." 
Presently  he  added.  "It  may  be  true  that  he  has  been 
shot,  it  may  not  be  true  that  he  has  been  killed." 
After  that  there  was  still  a  longer  silence  until  finally 
just  before  the  end  of  the  drive — it  was  now  quite 
dark — he  began  to  talk  (and  note  the  extraordinary 
prescience  of  the  conclusion  he  reached  as  a  result  of 
his  slow,  silent  brooding  upon  the  momentous  tidings  ) 
First  of  all,  he  said,  if  the  report  were  true,  the  thing 
could  hardly  have  been  done  by  a  disappointed  office 
seeker  as  in  the  case  of  "poor  Garfield."  for  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  were  not  such  as  to  make  that 
very  probable.  Nor,  he  explained,  was  it  very  likely 
that  labor  troubles  could  have  been  the  immediate 
cause;  there  were  no  strikes  of  importance  on  at  the 
time.  Other  possible  agencies  were  passed  in  review 
and  cast  aside  as  possible  but  hardly  probable.  "So," 
he  added  quietly,  but  with  the  divination  of  a  seer  of 
old,  "if  McKinley  has  been  shot  there  is  no  other 
explanation  than  that  it  has  been  by  the  hand  of 
some  foreign  anarchist."  And  within  a  few  hours 
he  was  reliably  informed  that  this  precisely  was  the 
case! 

Mr.  Cleveland's  early  recognition  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's political  ability  also  emphasizes  another  phase 
of  his  alert  analytical  mind.  Mr  George  F.  Parker, 
his  official  biographer,  gives  the  following  incident  in 
McClurc's  Magazine  for  April.  Mr.  Cleveland  said 
to  Mr.  Parker  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency. 

"Roosevelt  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped  and  the 
most  effective  politician  thus  far  seen  in  the  Presi- 
dency^. Jackson,  Jefferson,  and  Van  Buren  were  not, 
for  a  moment,  comparable  with  him  in  this  respect. 
When  I  was  Governor  he  was  still  a  very  young  man 
and  only  a  member  of  the  Assembly;  but  it  was  clear 
to  me,  even  thus  early,  that  he  was  looking  to  a  public 
career;  that  he  was  studying  political  conditions 
with  a  care  that  I  had  never  known  any  man  to  show; 
and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  some 
day  reach  prominence.  I  must,  however,  confess 
that  I  never  supposed  that  the  Presidency  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  aspirations  so  early  in  life." 

The  writer  adds 

In  October.  iyo7.  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
I  told  this  anecdote  to  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  in  Boston, 
and  he  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  I  can  beat  that!  I  know  of  an  occasion  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  exprest  this  opinion  long  before  his 
talk  with  you." 

When  I  asked  for  particulars.  Olney  said: 

"In  1893,  when  the  question  of  choosing  a  President 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  presented  to 
the  Cabinet — every  member  of  which  was  in  favor 
of  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  a  member 
of  that  body — President  Cleveland  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  action,  and  said:  "I  want  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  now  that  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I 
have  known  this  young  man  Roosevelt  since  1883, 
and  I  tell  you  that,  without  exception,  he  is  the  most 
ambitious  man  and  the  most  consummate  politician 
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There  are  Slobc^Vcmicke  "Elastic" 

Book-case    sections   for    all    sizes 

\        •^mm^^dlL^jQ     1/        oi   books  — from    the    pocket    size 

edition  of  Shakespeare,  up  to  bound 
volumes  17  and  18  inches  high. 

It  is   not  the  average   size  book 

that  causes  trouble   in   a   library,   so 

much  as  it  is  the  big  and  little  volumes. 

The  big  ones  are  usually  shelved  in   some    inaccessible  spot 

under  the  table  where  they  are   of   no    practical  value   to   any 

one,  while  the   little  ones   get  lost,  strayed  or  stolen. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  assemble  all  shapes  and  sizes  in 
9lot>e^V«rnicl<c  "Elastic"  Book-cases— where  they  are  get-at-able 
as  well  as  presentable. 

Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  authorized  agents. 
Where  not  represented   we   ship   on    approval  —  Freight   paid. 

Our  catalogue  containing  25  library  interiors  also  illustrates 
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The  Deviltry  in  Oil 
Makes  Floor  Finishes  Brittle 


We  experimented  for  39  years  before  we 
found  the  way  to  make  a  perfect  floor  finish. 

We  learned,  that  by  a  secret  process  of 
ageing  our  oils,  we  could  make  a  varnish 
which  would  dry  elastic — instead  of  drying 
brittle. 

We  Age  Our  Oils 

By  overcoming  the  "deviltry"  there  is  in 
oils,  we  perfected  a  varnish  elastic  enough 
and  tough  enough  for  floors. 

The  product  of  these  years  of  experiment 
is  known  as  Elastica. 

Don't  judge  Elastica  by  the  common 
varnishes  you  have  seen  on  floors. 

It  will  not  scratch  and  mar  under  heavy 
heels  and  castors,  as  common  varnishes  do. 

Elastica  bends  and  gives  and  stretches. 
It  does  not  turn  white  where  water  is  spilled 
on  it. 


Elastica 


Floor 
Finish 


Elastica  is  a  permanent  floor  finish,  once 
on  it  needs  no  care,  no  attention. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  are  the  slaves 
of  wax  and  wax  preparations  and  common 
varnishes. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  know  the  constant 
bother,  the  endless  refinishing  which  wax 
and  common  varnishes  entail. 

Elastica  is  now  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
But  to  learn  more  about  this  wonderful  new 
varnish,  send  for  our  free  book,  The  Right 
and  Wrong  Finish  for  Floors. 

Get  this  Free  Book 

This  book  tells,  too,  about  the  application 
of  other  kinds  of  floor  finishes,  and  the 
right  treatment  for  each  kind  of  floor. 

Simply  say  "send  on  your  book."  Address, 
Dept.  5,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  2620  Armour 
Ave.,  Chicago,  or  International  Varnish  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  is  made  only  by  the 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
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YOI I have  got 

Iv/U  to  strop  a 
razor  to  get  a 
perfect  shave 

Moreover,  von  have  got  to 
strop  it  at  every  shave,  and 
properly. 

That  is  the  secret  or  the  velvet 
comfort  of  a  barber's  shave. 
That  is  also  the  secret  of  the 
old  style  razor's  popularity  in 
the  rare  case  or  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  strop  it. 

4utoStrop  ftAzotf 

Strops  Itself 

{Strapper  and  Razor  in  One  Piece) 

Is  the  only  razor  (old  style  or  safety) 
with  which  you  can  strop  easily, 
quickly  and  correctly,  before  or  dur- 
ing each  shave.  The  best  blade  is 
bound  to  get  slightly  duller  with 
each  shave.  With  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  there  is  no  necessity 
of  wasting  time  and  money  in  re- 
newing old  blades.  You  strop  your 
razor  easily  and  keep  a  perfect  edge 
always. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  M  Shaving  Sense." 
It  tells  all  about  the  razor  which  strops  itself. 


Standard  Outfit  Self -Stropping  Silver-  tr"  AA 
plated  Razor.  1 2  Blade*  and  fine  Horse-  *S  Mil 
Hide  Strop  Contained  in  Leather  Case      *',vv 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Mfrs. 

345  Filth  Avenue.  New  York 

II   St.   Il-Ln.  «■!..   Wonliral.l  .n«.l«.  Ill    \r»   Oiloril  St.,  London,  ». 


Allen's   Foot=Ease 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 


•   |m»m  ilf  r  for  I  ha 
'•••  i  .i.     swollen, 

I      i,-l  int  u 

i  ban. 

II-  Hi.    ur.  ill,  .1  c,  in  for  I  ill-. 
rover j    .,i    n,,     .,„,.. 

help   f,,r   in. 
I  111       II 

ro-n  » » 

II,,    II, ,  I     :, 

mi- 
run     Trl.l    r.»k»».   .,.1    h,   Mil. 


All  EN  S.  OLMSTED,  I  (Aoj    n  V. 


1  only  want  you  to  bear 
-  in  mind.      The  time  will  come   ". 
1  .mi  right." 


^    i  m     I  mi  ISH    si  i     MBS.     I  vi  I 

■'■ 
in  ti 

,   House 

with  betl  lliarrj   11. 

life,  and  i 

edge  of  the  Vi 

for  when  she  was  a  child  Bh< 

let  that  her  father  was  the  h  | 
ner  of  President  Hayes.     Mrs.    Tan  is  very  musical, 
■   of  humour,  two  attributes 
lie  in  a  hostess,  and  si,< 
much  interested  in  the  arts  and  in  literature 
as  a  linRuist  she  has  few  equals  in  the  Ir.iti 
Her   favorite   bonk,   by   thi  [ani 

"  Pride  and  Prejudii 

The  new  President  outs  no  gmall  amount  of  his 
great  suet  ess  to  his  clever  wife,  and  she  has  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  do  great  things  in 
the  world        Asked  some  time  ago  il   she  wished   Mr. 

Tart  to  become  President,  she  replied  in  the  affirma- 

I   when  tjuestioned  as  to  who   rirst    thought 
of  him  for  the  office,  she  replied  at  once      "I  did!" 

"When  did  you  think  of  it?"  was  the  next  i 

"When  I  was  somewhere  about  sixteei 
Taft.      Here  we  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  woman's 
diet'  in  a  man;   and  that  that  ma"'s  success 
is  largely  due  to  her  is  rather  to  his  credit  than  other- 


\     i:\ii  i;o\  ii    <  ZAK 

Many  remarkable  •    been  told  of  James 

J.  Hill  and  his  rough-and-ready  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  thousands  of  men  on  his  railroads  before  he 
retired  from  active  service,  Often  cyclonic  in  the 
vigor  and  suddenness  with  which  he  discharged  men 
from  important  positions  he  was  also  almost  equally 
swift  in  showing  his  favor.  A  writer  in  the  SatHT- 
iay  Evening  Post  gives  two  graphic  instances  of 
these  traits.      We  read: 

One  cold  winter  niRht  a  short,  heavily  built  man. 

wrapt    in   a  huge,    fur-lined   overcoat,    dropt    off    a 

train  at  a  little  way  station  in  Montana.      His 

pulled  down  about  his  face,  the  lower  part  of 

which  was  covered  with  B 

He  looked  the  part  of  a  burly  and  prosperous  ranch- 
ownc-.  The  visitor  walked  about  the  Jit  tic  frame 
station,  his  keen  eyes  surveying  through  the  windows 
rl  young  agent  busy  about  the  telegraph-key 
Presently  he  entered  the  waiting-room  and. 
agent  looked  up,  peremptorily  turned  the  knob  of  the 
!:ng  into  the  agent's  private  quarters.  The 
tloor  wa,  locked. 

"]  want  to  come  in."  he  said  gruffly     "its  too  cold 

ere." 
"Against    the    rules    to    allow    outsiders    inside." 

'   But  I'm  cold.  I  say." 

"Wait  a  minute." 

The  as  n,  bring- 

■  air.  which  I  I 

laid.     "I'll  ixike  up  the  fire."  i  of  this 

iddenly    dn 

■ 
"  Wh  . 

ind    him. 

■ 

■Ml  open  b) 
I.    with    a 

lis  little 
■   .-•  agent  looked  up  tod: 
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FREE  TOE  and  ANKLE  MOVEMENT 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

If  the  upper  breaks 
through  before  the  sole 
is  worn  through,  we  will 
replace    with    a    new    pair. 

All      Burrojapt     leathers 


I     I      -     I 

come  under  this  Guarantee 

5000  dealers  sell  them.     If  vours  does  not,  we  will 
supply  you.     It's  easy  to  do  so. 

Stud  for  our  GRAND  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 

BURT  &   PACKARD   CO.,  Maker. 

18  Field  Street  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


S?WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

-    -M.nt  .  cent  tUfsit,  prepay    the   freight 
an  1   all,  »    10  OAVS   FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

/  f  rices  and  marvelous   offers 
on  highest  grade  IO0°  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft£5& 

.1   pair  of  tires  from   anyone  at  any  prut 
•  nte  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -uonder/ul propositi,  n  on  hrjt 
sample  I  icycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  EXISTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  oar  bicjrcJs. 

Wa  Sell  thea|>er  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,    repairs    and   sundries    at    hai/  usuai  pruts 
Do  Not  Wait;  »rite  rv.fjv  for  our  steriaJ  offer. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO..  Oept.  D273  CHICAGO 
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WE  ARE  OFFERING 


Public  Utility  Bonds 

Of   Exceptional    Merit  to  Yield 

Denominations     $100,    $900,   $1000 

THK    earning   power   of  the   property    is 
2'..    times    its    Interest    <  harp, ■«.,    ami 
increasing  monthly. 

The    Company   is   operating   under   a 
broad  perpetual   franchise  to  furnish   I 
trie     Light,    Tower    and     Hntv, 
Hating   to   one   of  the   most  progn 
Cities  in  Indiana. 
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"  Rar.«  rate  by 

driving  thirty  mil< 

"The  men  who  rut  set    of 

chumps 

,  nrt  rate  »<  could 
get  ten  carloads  i'ioii  iii  the 

e  pretty  lonesome  [or  a  young  fellow.    Any 
^irls  close  I 
"Excu  gent,  sitting  down;   "I've 

The  east  bound  passenger  came  along  shortly  and 

the  mar.  in  the  fur  coat  boarded  it.  When  the  next 
pay-day  came  art  oung  agent  ^m  an  en- 

tirely unexpected  ten-dollar  raise.  With  it  came  a 
notice  from  the  general  freight  department  that  a 
forty-cent  rate  on  beet  eat  tie.  effective  April  i.  was 
established.  Then  some  one  told  him  that  his  un- 
identified visitor  had  been  "Vim  Hill"-  as  the 
Norwegian  settlers  call  him  creator  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  system  and  uncrowned  emperor 
of  the  Northwest  And  within  two  years  the  agent 
was  called  in  to  the  general  office  at  St  Paul  and  be- 
came one  of  the  officials  ol  the  general  freight  de- 
partment. 

econd  picture  is  not  as  inspiring.  To  quote: 
Another  man.  now  serving  as  an  executive  officer 
in  a  large  Chicago  corporation,  went  to  St.  Paul  to  fill 
„  place  very  close  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  Great 
Northern  system.  As  a  protection  against  the  sud- 
den changes  of  climate  common  in  that  region  he 
insisted  on  a  contract  tor  one  year  at  a  rixt  and  very 
handsome  salary.  For  several  months  the  sun  shone 
brightly.  The  new  man  was  doing  a  lot  of  interesting 
and  important  work,  and  Mr.  Hill  had  had  no  visible 
or  audible  fault  to  find  with  him.  Then,  one  morn- 
ing, no  unfinished  business  was  put  on  his  desk  for 
handling;  the  other  officials  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  work  shook  their  heads  when  he  asked 
for  an  explanation.  He  put  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
chief,  but  apparently  he  had  become  invisible.  1 
after,  until  his  contract  expired,  he  sat  each  day  dur- 
ing business  hours  at  his  desk,  drawing  his  salary 
regularly,  but  cut  off  entirely  from  any  participation 
in  the  business. 


A    FORGOTTEN    HERO    OF    SLAVERY     DAYS 

Recently  an  old,  destitute,  and  friendless  man 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  a  Washington  garret.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  he  >k  which  eventually  had 

almost  as  much  in  lueni  e  on  the  slavery  agitation 
of  the  day  as  did  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  or  John 
Brown's  raid.  His  book  also  became  a  real  factor  in 
promoting  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Both  the  book 
and  its  author  have  for  many  years,  however,  been 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  Only  the  tragic  ending  of 
the  one-time  famous  antislavery  propagandist  has 
served  to  recall  his  memory  and  the  significent  part 
his  book  played  A  writer  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican rehearses  the  interesting  life  of  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper  and  tells  of  the  episode  of  his  book, 
the  "Impending  Crisis  "     To  quote: 

The  book  did  not  attract  much  attention  until  late 
in  1859.  when  the  ,')th  Congress  assembled.  John 
Brown  had  been  hanged  in  Virginia  on  December  2, 
and  excitement  on  account  of  his  raid  was  still  intense, 
especially  -in  the  South.  The  House  had  been 
carried  by  the  Republicans  and  the  leading  candi- 
date for  speaker  was  John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  The 
storm  broke  after  the  first  ballot,  when  Mr.  Grow  of 
Pennsylvania  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sherman, 
whereupon  a  Southern  member  offered  a  resolution 
that  no  representative  who  had  indorsed  the  insur- 
rectionary book,  Helper's  "Impending  Crisis"  was 
fit  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  the  long  and 
sensational  contest  that  followed,  resulting  finally  in 
Mr  Sherman's  defeat  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington of  Pennsylvania,  Helper's  book  was  con- 
stantly under  discussion  and  the  advertisement  it 
received  rapidly  increased  its  circulation  throughout 
the  North  to  astonishing  dimensions.  Before  the 
session  of  the  House  the  book  had  attracted  the  atten- 
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NEW  INVENTION! 
BURNS  AIR. 

NOTHING   ELSE   LIKE   IT. 

THE     MOST     WONDERFUL     STOVE 

EVER    INVENTED. 

Consumes    395    Barrels    of   Air    to   One 
Gallon  Common   Kerosene  Oil. 

Causing    Great   Excitement 
Wherever  Exhibited. 

Fuel  drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.    r»eH  ;i9/> 

liiirreU    of  air  While   eontOIDln|  OD«  gallon  of 

oil.      \  coal   money,     only   FREE 

m'ki.    in     LIB       Supply  unlimited.     No  trust  in 
control.     \n  uh  and  poor  alike. 

Harrison's 

Valveless 

Wickless 

Automatic 

Oil-Gas  and 

Air«Burner 

Stove 


Sectional       I    I  ■  . 

automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing 
It  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  Ore.  Combus- 
tion perfect.  To  operate  turn  ktioi>-  oil  runs  into 
burner  touch  a  matcb  :  it  generates  tras.  wblcb  passes 
through  mr  mixer,  drawing  In  about  a  barrel  of  air  to 
every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.    That's  all.    it 

(-regulating,  no  more  attention,  same  beat  all  day 
or  all  night  K.>r  more  or  less  h<-at.  simply  turn  knob. 
There  it  remains  until  you  come  again.  To  put  tire 
•  •tit.  turn  knob,  raising  burner  oil  runs  back  into  can. 
'ii.  \^  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world. 
irii-ai  for  Bnmmei  1  *,-.    \,,  (iir,  _,„,,  (>r  ils|„ 

•  nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick  not  even 
■  raJve,  yel  beat  Is  under  proper  control,  d.carn, 
WD.,  rrltes:  "  It  c"-t>  me  nnlv  4'.,  cent*  a  day  for 
fuel."     L.   NOKRIS,  VT..  writes:     "The   Harrison 

011-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers   of  fuel,  at 
leasl    BO    to    75    per    cent. 

over   u 1    and    coal  "      ■. 

ARNOLD,     NIB.,      writes: 
"Saved  *4. •.'.">  a  month   for 

fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  011- 
■  e.  My  ranee  costs  me 
i.uO  per  month  and  the 
Harrison  81.25  par 
mouth."  Ob 
able  teatui 
other  stoves  wiped 
out. 
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tion  of  antislavcry  agitators,  who  had  cause 
densed  edition  to  be  printed,  and  amoi 
publicai 

circulated  their  written  approval  had 
man.  who  had  not  t:i 

book  known  to  the  nation,  and   Mr.  Sherman's  de- 
ment of  it.  by  proxy,  was 
important  effect  it  had  upon  American  his- 
tory. 

When    prest    the    Republican     leaders     in     Con 
•  re  of  course  unable  to  indorse  the  book  in  all 
particulars,  owing  to  its  UnfortU] 

ind  its  threat 
of    the  1  Iding    population   of  thl 

Mr    Sherman  wrote  to  his  brother  that  his  indorse- 
ment "was  a  thoughtless,  foolish,  unfortun.. 
For  Mr.  Helper  had  inserted  many  highly  emotional 
and  incendiary  passages,  of  which  the  following  are 
illustrations: 

'Our  own  banner  is  inscribed  No  cooperation 
with  them  in  religion;  no  affiliation  with  them  in 
Society;  no  recognition  of  proslavery  men  except  as 
ruffians,  outlaws,  and  criminals. 

"It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  all  the  proslavery 
slave-holders  deserve  at  one  e  to  be  reduced  to  a  parallel 
with  the  basest  criminals  that  lie  fettered  within  the 
cells  of  our  public  prisons. 

"  Slave-holders  are  more  criminal  than  common 
murderers. 

"Our  plan  is  to  make  wai  openly  or  secretly  upon  the 
property  of  slave-holders  and  their  abettors :  not  for 
its  destruction  if  that  can  be  avoided,  but 
vert  it  to  the  use  of  the  slaves.  If  it  can  not  be  thus 
converted,  we  advise  its  destruction.  Teach  the 
slaves  to  bum  their  masters'  buildings,  to  kill  their 
cattle  and  hogs,  etc." 

The  Southern  feeling  against  the  book  was.  indeed, 
so  intense  that,  in  i.soo,  the  police  law  for  Baltimore, 
as  now  quoted  by  The  Sun  of  that  city,  contained 
this  proviso:  "Provided  that  no  black  Republican  or 
indorser  or  approver  of  the  Helper  book  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  under  said  board."  The  Mary- 
land court  of  appeals  declared  the  clause  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  being  a  "black  Republican." 
or  indorser  of  the  Helper  book,  was  not  a  crime 
known  to  Maryland  laws,  but  the  court  added:  "If 
the  Helper  book  be  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  the 
passions  of  the  servile  portions  of  our  population. 
it  is  i.if  it  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so)  for  the 
Legislature  to  prescribe  the  punishment  for  such 
white  persons  as  shall  be  convicted  of  having  it  in 
their  possession." 

!t  was  made  a  crime  in  the  South  to  circulate  the 
book,  and  one  Methodist  clergyman  went  to  prison 
for  violating  the  law  directed  against  it.  Hut  its 
circulation  in  those  States  would  have  availed 
nothing  for  the  furtherance  of  Helper's  real  purpose, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  whites  were  almost 
universally  illiterate.  Written  to  arouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  injury  slave  labor  did  to  their  interests, 
and  with  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the  Macks 
themsci'  :  fell  on  sterile  soil  in  a  region 

0  should  have  been  reached  by  it  could 
neither   read    nor   write.      The   historian    Rho 

said  of  the  b"  ■  Minent      "The  rea- 

soning, supported  as  it  was  by  a  mass  of  figures, 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  Had  the  poor  white  been  able 
to  read  and  comprehend   such  an  argument,   slavery 

would   1  ..  omed    to  destruction, 

tamly  seven  out  of  I 

slave-holding  white-  "     S'..  not  only  have 

been   doomed  political 

action    of  the  aiding  whites  themselves, 

irgument,  but  in  all 
probability  the  1  i>  d  w  ai 

1  means. 

For  with  1  owned 

>uld    not 

■ 

Helpi  r 

to  their  true  ei  onotni. 

Hut  the  book  had  an  ■  which 

ii  during  thi  in  mold 

ing  publi 

•  tent  Republ 
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the  conveniences  ol  your  own  home,  wherever  you 
maybe.  Vou avoid  the  rush  and  the  bustle  oi  a 
big  hotel.  Vou  can  go  where  vou  couldn't  find  a 
otei  And  compared  with  the  high  rental 
you'd  have  to  pay  for  a  really  comfortable  house, 
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in  the  doubtful  S  '. ,  «  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  it  was  easiei  t< 
sympathy  for  the  degraded  white  man  than  for  the 
opprest  negro  "  Thus  the  book,  while  exaspera- 
ting the  ruling  class  in  the  South  without  reaching  the 
Southern  audience  it  was  intended  for.  helped  power- 
fully in  the  North  to  turn  against  slavery  many  people 
who  had  in  the  past  been  disposed  to  take  the  slave- 
holder's   side        And    in    doing    that.     Helper's    book 

became  a  real  factor  in  promoting  the  electio 
Lincoln. 

A    WOMAN    RKFORMBH    IN"    CHINA 

There  is  a  woman's  paper  published  in  Peking, 
which,  tho  not  Christian  in  tone,  is  fighting  for 
the  reforms  that  are  championed  by  the  missionary. 
It  is  edited  by  Mrs  Chang,  who.  says  Mrs.  Chaunccy 
Goodrich  in  the  Chicago  Interior,  "is  no  mean  com- 
peer of  the  women  of  the  West,  who  have  been  fore- 
runners in  the  battle  for  the  advancement  of  their 
sisters."  She  should  have  a  first  place  in  China's 
awakening,  says  this  writer,  for  she  is  foremost  among 
those  who  are  "doing  most  to  lay  bare  the  cruel 
wrongs  from  which  many  women  suffer,  to  voice  the 
call  for  reform,  and  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  impera- 
tive need  of  education  for  women  and  girls  "  A 
sketch  of  her  is  given  in  these  words: 

Her  father  was  an  official  at  the  South  who.  having 
no  son.  educated  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  boy.  Later 
she  herself  became  the  wife  of  an  official.  Her  pre- 
vious education,  wholly  Chinese,  her  knowledge  of 
official  life,  and  travel  and  residence  in  several  differ- 
ent provinces,  have  given  her  experience  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  unique  for  a  Chinese  lady.  Her 
husband  dying  and  leaving  her  with  one  son,  she 
determined  to  devote  her  fortune  and  her  life  to  help- 
ing China  become  a  strong  nation.  That  could  only 
come  about,  she  felt,  through  the  uplift  of  the  women; 
and  so.  three  years  ago.  she  started  The  Peking 
Woman's  Paper,  which  is  published  daily,  Sundays 
not  excepted. 

Among  China's  women  one  often  sees  faces  both 
attractive  and  pretty,  tho  few  could  be  called 
beautiful,  because  the  soul  within  has  no  light  burn- 
ing, and  seldom  is  there  a  face  that  has  a  story  to 
tell.  Christianity  has  already  made  radiant  a  goodly 
number  of  faces,  and  is  painting  thereon  many  a 
story,  and  will  paint  more  and  more.  But  Mrs. 
Chang  has  come  in  contact  with  Christianity  but  very 
little,  and  rather  resents  the  idea  that  one  needs  to 
be  a  Christian  in  order  to  advocate  progress  and 
reform.  Nevertheless  her  face,  altho  plain  so 
shines  with  modest  fearlessness,  intelligence,  feeling 
and  benevolence — qualities  hitherto  rarely  seen  in 
China  save  among  Christians — she  might  easily  be 
taken  for  one.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  face  that  meant 
death  to  the  owner  the  Boxer  year.  The  word  "char- 
acter," meaning  the  composite  of  personal  qualities 
both  native  and  acquired,  is  not  found  as  yet  in  the 
Chinese  language,  but  Mrs  Chang's  face  can  b< 
to  have  "character."  She  is  a  lady  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age.  womanly  and  refined  in  manner.  Her  un- 
bound feet,  evidently  at  one  time  comprest,  prove 
that  she  practises  what  si*  preaches  when  she  urges 
upon  all  women  the  duty  of  walking  on  "  heaven  - 
given  feet"  instead  of  the    "lily  feet." 

Just  at  present,  says  this  writer,  the  topic  of  burn- 
ing interest  in  the  paper's  columns  is  how   be 


See  How  Little  it  Costs  to  Have 
A   Shower  Bath  in  Your  Home 

Yon  are  missing  much  if  your  bath-room  is  without  .1  shower. 
In  tin-  iirst  place, . 1  morning  shower  is  wonderfully  bracing.     And 

when  vim  are  tired  .itter  a  day's  work  .iftci  outdoor  sport  and 
exercise  it  "  puts  you  right  "  quicker  than  anylliing  else.  Next,  a 
shower  is  the  only  proper  bath,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  you 
use  continually  fresh,  clean  water.  Lastly,  a  shower  gives  a  most 
satisfying  tone  of  luxury  and  completeness  to  your  bath-room. 


TRADE      MARK 


Pears' 

Economy  is  a  watchword 
of  the  thrifty. 

That's  one  reason  so 
many  prosperous  people 
use  Pears'  Soap.  There's 
no  waste  about  it.  It  wears 
out,  of  course. 

On  sale  everywhere. 


Portable  Shower  is  0nly$l0.75 

This  model  No.  5004  is  a  handsome,  solidly-built  shower  that 
will  last  years.  The  metal  parts  are  all  of  the  best  high  grade 
brass,  heavily  nickel-plated  ;  curtains  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  tubing  is  better  than  any  that  you  probably  ever  saw.  In 
every  way  our  showers  are  fitted  to  fine  bath  rooms. 

WE   SEND   IT   ON   TRIAL 

This  is  our  offer:     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  we 
will   ship  you   one  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price:  if,  after 
ten  days'  use,  you  are  willing  to  do  without  it,  return 
it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money 

bath-room  accessories)  are  noted  in  four 
continents  for  their  beauty  and  merit.  Yet 
their  prices  are  surprisingly  moderate. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
— Address  Dept.  F 


7&  m  <TLTMDt   MAKIl       *  L. 

92-100  North  Street 
Boston 


And  How  To 
Attain     It 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

"  Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline" 
i2mo,  cloth.     60  cents. 
PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,   practical    rules    for   everyday    life.     By 
Dr.  KintzinK.    l'lmo,  eloth.    $1.00  net ;  by  mail.   $1.10. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
SPRINGS 
WATER. 


Is  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Profession  in  the  Treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Bladder,  Albuminuria,  Brights  Disease  and  Uric  Acid 
Conditions.      The    Long    Experience    and    Many    Carefully 
Conducted  Experiments  of  These  Weil-Known  Medical 
Men   Entitle   Their  Opinions  to   Consideration. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ex-Pres.  American  Medical  Association, 
late  Pres.  and  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Rich- 
mond, Va.:  "In  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  and,  indeed  in  diseases  generally  dependent 
upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potency.  Many 
years  experience  in  its  use  only  confirm  the  good  opinion  I  have  so  often  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  it." 

olraeme  M.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  "In  all 
cases  of  Bright's  Dis-  RirrniT  a  I  TTUI A  WaTCT?  °^  tne  &reatest  service 
ease  I  have  f  on  nd  UUriALU  1*1  Iff!  A.  fwrtl  UK.  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  and  in  eliminating  the  Albumen." 

Robert  Battey,  M.  D.,  Rome,  Ga.,  Suggester  of  Battey's  Operation:  "I 
have  RunniT  a  f  itui  A  "UfATrn  in  mv  practice  for  three  years  past,  in 
used  UUrTAMJ  LltnlA  YrAftfcK  cases  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder,  whether  induced  by  Stone,  by  enlarged  prostate  in  the  aged  or  from 
other  causes;  I  have  secured  excellent  results  from  its  use." 

J.  Allison  Hodges,  M.  D.,  Pres.  University  College  of  Medicine  and  Prof,  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Richmond,  Va:  "In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy, 
this  water  is  one  of  the  very  best  alkaline  Diuretics,  and,  in  a  milk  diet,  is  one 
of  my  sheet  anchors."  Voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed  on  request. 

For  sale  by  general  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  trade. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  co £ 


SPRINGS,  ViR&WlA 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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INK     LITKRARY     DK  ;  I  SI 


[April   3, 


Because  of  its  delicate, 
emollient,  sanative,  antisep- 
tic properties  derived  from 
Cuticura,  united  with  the 
purest  of  saponaceous  in- 
gredients and  most  refresh- 
ing of  flower  odours,  Cuti- 
cura Soap  is  unrivalled  for 
cleansing,  preserving  and 
purifying  the  skin,  scalp, 
hair  and  hands,  for  dispel- 
ling itching,  irritation  and 
inflammation  and  prevent- 
ing clogging  of  the  pores, 
the  cause  of  many  disfigur- 
ing facial  eruptions. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and 
may  be  used  from  the  hour  of  birth. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27 
Charterhouse  ><i  .  Parte  6.  Rue  dc  la  Pais.;  \usir.i- 
lia.  it  Towns  .v  Co..  Sydney;  India,  H  K.  Paul, 
Mom:  Kong  i>niK  Co.;  Japan, 
Mnruyn.  Ltd..  Tokto;  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd..  (ape 
Town  Potter    Drue   <V    (  "Ii.-iii.-  Corp., 

Sou-  Props  .  133  Columbui  Ave  .  Bi 

•#-CuMi-uri   H.K.ki.t.  poet-free,  pmn  all  you  need 
to  know  about  the  .skin.  Scalp  und  Hair. 


PIERCE* 


ANDMOTORS 


"Always  Dependable" 


Bnperloi  to  all  ntben  for 
Comfort.   Durability 

Bed      Our  'Jl 

bias  ns  i"  give 

I,.   |     IIS  »llf«  and 
•  l;|.  .at      V  ..  I  .i  r      II...H 


■ 

k  ,, ..  r  l  •  .i    D««  ■    Host 
■rltk     ■asMssry. 

I 

PIERCE  ENGINE  CO.,  Tuilrt  ftn  .*— ^".  Wit. 

!  I.  I  OOP1  ■   I 


reform  the  method  of  conducting  betrothal 

■  .     ■ 

The  progressives    are    all  agreed    that  the  choice 
ought  to  be  m  young  people  the  i 

bring  about 

ng    thing   in   the   ordina: 
m  the  items  which  reveal  Chi 
editorial  or  opening  article.   Frequently  contributed. 
al   mirror  which   n  '    China's 

new  woman  is  thinking  about  and  striving  after. 
One  realises  how  the  whole  world  is  kin.  as  the  in- 
tensity of  a  woman's  feelings  is  revealed  in  every 
article       The   women   of   the    W 

themselves  with  o  outward  com- 

'  •  incse  women,  in  spite  of  their 
reputation  for  immobility,  fairly  revel  in  vivid  Ori- 
ental expressions. 

Mrs  Chang  declares  that  it  is  1  er  aim  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  public  four  great  topics 
Education  of  women,  women's  rights,  natural  feet, 
and  the  breaking  off  from  the  opium  habit.  We  arc- 
told  that  "the  foundation  of  all  strong,  victorious 
nations  is  the  education  of  its  girls  and  women." 
"Educate  the  girls,  teach  them  hygiene  and  physiol- 
ogy, and  they  will  demand  the  right  to  walk  through 
life  on  their  own  heaven-given  feet  instead  of  hobbling 
like  cripples  all  through  life  on  so-called  lily  feet." 
Very  frequent  and  very  earnest  are  the  articles  plead- 
ing for"equal  rights  with  men."  fot  "liberty" — mean- 
ing the  right  to  their  persons  and  their  property. 
"Self-support"  is  urged,  because  "a  woman  as  long  as 
she  depends  on  others  is  a  spender,  not  a  producer. 
and  can  never  be  free  until  she  is  able  to  be  inde- 
pendent."  A  word  had  to  be  coined  to  express  the 
idea  of  self  support;  it  is  literally  "stand  alone.'' 


SHEAR  WIT 


A  Hurry  <  all.— "Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  sir?' 
U  it  to  hurry  up.' 


The  Season. — Boyd  is  a  bright  little  fellow  of 
three  years  One  <!ay  his  mother  observed  him  vigor- 
ously scratching  his  head  and  asked:  "What  makes 
you  scratch  your  h( 

"Because  I'm  the  only  one  that  knows  it  itches." 
he  replied  quickly. — Dtlitu 


Ills  Motive. — A — "That  old  villain  has  gone  and 
married  his  cook.  I  wonder  at  it,  for  her  cooking  is 
miserable." 

H  That's  all  right.  He  has  now  got  her  out  of 
the  kitchen,  and  hopes  she  will  hire  a  cook  that  will 
suit  him." — Flitgtnde  Blattttr. 


Tom's  Tahiti.  A  New  Englander,  traveling  on 
foot  through  the  southern  mountains,  studying  the 
people,  asked  a  man  whom  he  met  to  direct  him  to  a 
certain  cabin  at  which  he  had  been  advised  to  stay 
overnight.  "Going  thar?"  said  the  man  "Well, 
Pom's  a  first-rater,  take  him  just  right,  but  he's 
mighty  queer." 

"What  do  you  mean5"  asked  the  traveler. 

"Well,  it's  like  this."  and  the  man  looked  at  the 
stranger  in  a  calm,  impersonal  wav      "He  11  bi 
outside    most    probably,    and    he'll    see    you   coming; 
he'll  take  a  good  look  at  you.  and  ef  you  don't  suit 
him  he  may  set  the  dog  on  you. 

"Ef  he  don't,  and  you  get  to  talking  with  him,  and 
say  anything  he  don't  just  like,  lie  may  throw  you 
down  and  tromp  on  you.     Bui   ■  .>  careful 

in   your  talk,   on   the  other  hand,   he's  liable  to  take 
you  for  a  spy  and  use  his  gun  lu  .1  and   listen   to  e\ 

plantations  afterward. 
"  But  It  ipping," 

concluded   the  man.   with  evident    relish  of   the  pros 

pec  t  he  was  opening  up  to  the  sti  you  was 

to  undertake  that,  'twould  be  all  up  u  il 
think  you  w 

"Ef  you  want  to  come  OUt  Of  in  whole. 

Youth' i  ( 'ompax 

\    Published  <  onlrlliut  Inn. 
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Adjustable  Shelves 


Sliding  Doors 

Here  is  the  one  sectional  bookcase  that  suits 
You  can  have  one  row  on 
one  side  and  two  or  three  on  the  otbei 
is  the  Danner  Sectional  Boob 

The  case  is  in  double  sections.  It  doesn't 
look  like  a  sectional  case.  The  double  section 
means  better  designs. 

This  is  the  one  sectional  case  with*  sliding 
doors — doors  which  are  always  out  of  the  way, 
open  or  shut. 

The  doors  run  on  rubber-tired  casters.  They 
never  jam.     They  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 

The  One  Sectional  Case 

You    Can    Sweep    Under 

See  how  it  stands  up  from  the 
floor.  This  is  the  sanitary  feature 
so  popular  now  in  desks. 

N  o  other  case  has  a  consulta- 
tion leaf  to  rest  heavy  books  on 
while  simply   referring    to    them. 

We  make  Danner  Sectional 
t'ases  in  all  styles  and  wood  finish- 
es     Plain  or  leaded  glass  doors. 

H  ere  are  four  separate  and  im- 
mensely valuable  features  you'll 
find  in  no  other  sectional  case  on 
the  market.  Don't  you  want  our 
catalog? 

THE  JOHN  DANNER  MFG.CO. 

21   Harris  St.  Canton,  0. 

Danner    Sectional     Bookcase 


D^BRIE 


MOTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Motors 


SPEED 


POWER 


ECONOMY 


Correct  designs,  accurate  mechanical  work,  tx 
rinl  and  equipment  and   thorough   testing  insure  rnaxi- 

mum  pen 


C.  L 

cyUndi  r,  U  //  P.,  DuBrit  gatoli  •  h,„u. 

Motors  are  in  use  in  nil  types  of  boats  mid  ar« 
giving  the  beat  results.  Correct  design,  mai 
equipment,  high  power.  ea->  Btarting  and  simplicity 
throughout,  with  n  reasonable  price,  make  them  popular 
with  nil  classes.  '."-;  to  •_>;  II  I'  ,  one.  two  and  tlir.  e  ,  slin 
<lers.  (Jet  FREE  ratalng. 
liuHlllt.   ROTOR  tmn-iM.  180  Basts  Btrwt,  Dstrstt,  Mirhir... 


Music 
Lessons    Free 

IN    VOIR    OWN    HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-sill  lessons  (or  a  less  number,  if  yon  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Bai 
net,  Sight  Singing,  01  Mandolin  will  lx-  given  free  to 
make  our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments 
known  in  your  locality.  You  will  yet  on 
weekly,  and  your  only  expense  during  the  time  you 
take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  ol  postage  and  the 
music  you  use.  which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It 
will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet  It 
will  place  you  tinder  no  obligation   whahvei 

you  never  write  again.    You  and  youi  friends  should 

know   ol    this    work.      Himdicds   of  our   pupils    writs: 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  befotr  "Have 

learned   moie   m    one    teim    in    my   home    with    your 
weekly    lessons    than    in    three     teinis    with    private 

and  at  a  great  deal  less  expei 

thing  is  so   thorough    and    complete."     "    The    lessons 

.or   marvels  ol  simplicity,  and  mj   n  year  old  boy 

has   not    had   the   least    tioiilile  to  Lain."     One)  minis- 
ter wiites;  "As  each  succeeding  lesson  cornea  I  am 

i  moie  fully  persuaded  1   made  no  mistake 
in  becoming  your  pupil." 

Established  1898    have  thousands  of  pupils  from 
seven  yeai  s  ol  age  to  seven tj . 

not  learn  music  till  von 

booklet  and  tuition  offer.     Il  v 
return    mail   free.     Addn 
Mi  -sir,  Box  L.D.,aas  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Our  r.ader    -.  asked  l  bi  Litkrarv  Diem  when  writing  to  advarttsara. 
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"Field  Club" 


FIELD  CLLTB— The  newest 
type  of  a  perfect  fitting  close  front 
collar  that— IS  RIGHT. 

Corliss-Coon 

Hand  Made  Collars 
2  for  25c 

The  hand  made  collars  talked  about.  They  do  their 
own  demonstrating  tor  style,  fit  and  lasting  qualities. 
That  is  why  so  many  men  who  care  prefer — 
Corliss-Coon  Collars. 

At  most  all  the  best  shops  everywhere.  Send 
for  new  style  book,  showing  all  the  latest  shapes 
— it   will   help  you  in    your    collar   selections. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.W,Troy,N.Y. 


5I§IINVESTMENTSI6 


If  you  are  interested  in  safe  investments  for  your 
funds  netting  5 '  '2  and  6t  you  should  write  for  book- 
let "A"  and  list  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forki.  N.  D- 
>^  .^  Minneapolis,  Minn.         ^^^         ^ 


THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON    In  Yellow 

IS    ATTACHED    THIS  \8i^=» 
WAY  TO   EVERY  PAIR  !^ 
OF    THE    GENUINE—  I 
BE    SURE    IT'S  THERE   ] 

SamplePalr,  Mercerized  2  5c,  Silk 
60c.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 

MAKERS  BOSTON 

WEAR  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

13  GUARANTEED  TO 

DEALER  AND   USER 

ABAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 

LCDPSARE  LICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


twentieth  century  «"  to  church  for,  told 
woman  \\i..>.  after  hearing  him  p 

a  York  churches,  informed  a  friend 
ili.l  m>t  like  the  services  at  all.     The  seal    ■• 
she  said,  the  singing  was  no 
was  poor     Her  little  girl,  who  overheard  he: 
and   who    was    present    with    her   at    church,    said: 

"What    can     you     expect     for    a     pent] 

( 'ommercial. 


Claiming  a  Howard.     Magistrate  (to  officer) — 

"But    this  man   doesn't   correspond  to  the   descrip- 
tion.    He  has  no  deep  scar  on  his  forehead." 

Officer  "Well,  that  can  be  easilj  supplied,  and 
besides.  1  think  I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  S500  reward  for  bringing  him  here.  It  was  no 
easy  job."—  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


On  a  Cannibal  Island. — Missionary — "I  near 
your  chict  is  an  author." 

Native  "Yes,  he  has  just  finished  a  digest  of 
European  anatomy." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The   Versatile    Growl. — "What's   that   dog   do- 
ing, ma?" 

"He  is  eating  his  dinner,  Jimmie." 

"What  makes  him  growl  that  way''  " 

"  He  is  enjoying  his  dinner." 

"Huh!    he's  different  from  pa,  isn't   he?" — Judge. 


Not  Much  Hope. —  "Do  you  think  posterity  will 
recognize  you? " 

"No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "not  unless  I 
am  lucky  enough  to  strike  a  sculptor  more  than  ordi- 
narily successful  in  preserving  likenesses." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


At  the  Ball  Game. — Grace  -"Who  is  that  man 

they're  all  quarreling  with?" 

Jack — "Why,  he's  keeping  the  score." 
Grace — "Oh! — and     won't     he     give     it 

Bohemian  Magazine. 


up?- 


Musical  Tragedy. — The  song  died  on  her  lips. 
It   had   been   cruelly   murdered. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Unexpected  Condolence.  —  A  correspondent 
sends  to  a  Paris  contemporary  an  amusing  contest  of 
wit  which  he  recently  heard  in  a  railway  carriage 
on  a  journey  between  Compiegne  and  Rove.  There 
were  several  passengers.  One  believed  himself  to 
possess  a  fund  of  humor  which  he  intended  to  ex- 
pend on  a  priest  who  got  in  at  one  of  the  intermediate 
stations.  Bestowing  a  patronizing  look  on  the 
clergyman,  he  said: 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  Monsieur  le  cure?" 

"No,  my  friend,  I  have  not,"  was  the  reply;  "I 
have  been  out  all  day,  and  have  not  had  time  to  glance 
at  the  papers." 

Then  said  the  traveler:  "It  is  something  dreadful; 
the  devil  is  dead." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  ecclesiastic,  without  the 
smallest  surprize  or  displeasure.  Then,  seeming 
deeply  touched,  he  added:  "Monsieur,  I  have  always 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  orphans.  Will  you 
accept  these  two  sous?" 

The  wit,  we  are  told,  retired  as  gracefully  and  as 
quickly  as  he  was  able. — London  Globe. 


X  Sporting  Event. — "My  husband  doesn't  mind 
walking  the  floor  with  the  baby  at  night  any  more." 
said  Mrs.  Binks. 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Jinks. 

"He  makes  believe  it's  a  Marathon,"  said  Mrs. 
Binks.  "He  covered  the  twenty-six  miles  before 
ten  o'clock  last  night." — Brooklyn  Life. 


At  the   Bar. — "Judge,   did   you  ever  try  an  ab- 
sinthe frappe5" 

"No;    but  I've  tried  a  lot  of  fellows  who  have."- 
Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Trying  Time. — Judge-  -"Why  did  you  strike 
this  man?" 

Prisoner — "What  would  you  do,  judge,  if  you 
kept  a  grocery  store  and  a  man  came  in  and  asked  if 
he  could  take  a  moving  picture  of  your  cheese5" — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


nDInCJ  All  Charges  Prepaid, 
IT  Rv.L-'C  Subject  to  Examination. 


SEE 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 
BELOW 


Easiest 

Reading 

Bible 

By  an  entirely  new 
plan,  a  thread  of  red  Ink 
running  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation  binds  in 
one  harmonious  whole 
each  leading  topic.  All 
the  prescious  truths 
which  lie  hidden  under 
a  mass  of  unconnected 
matter  and  escape  the 
mere  Biblo  reader  are 
brought  to  light  and 
tied  together. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Ly- 
man Hurlbut,  D.  D., 

the  popular  authority 
on  Uible  themes,  has 
arranged  on  this  plan 

Three  Thousand 
Selected  Texts 

In  i  In  "International'* 

Christian 
Workers' Bible 

Prominent  People's  Opinions: 

John    Wanarnaker:    International 
Christian    Workers'    Bible    is  an  ad- 
vance of  anything    hitherto  attempted 
in  making  the    Bible  useable. 
Lyman  Abbott:  Valuable  to  Christian 
irkers  in  their   endeavor  to  get   at  the 
teaching  of   the  Bible  directly  and  imme- 
iately,    and   not  through    the  medium  of 
commentaries. 

Rev.  James    A.  Worden,    D.D.,  LL.D., 

Supt.  Sabbath  School    Training,    Presbyterian 
hard  of    Sunday-School   Work:  Doctor  Hurl- 
but  has  been  especially  happy  in  deciding  upon 
those  passages  which  treat  of  the   theme    of   sal- 
mm       vation,    and    upon    his    division    of  this    general 
theme  into  classes.     I  went  through  the   Christian   Workers' 
Bible  resting  the  accuracy  of  the  classification,  and    I    found 
it  complete  in  every  instance. 

Bound  in  fine  Morocco,  Divinity  Circuit,  with  over- 
lapping edges;    round  corners,  gold  edges,  with 
red  underneath.    Size  of  page  8%  x  6V  inches, 
beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type   on    S  j» 
extra  fine  paper. 

CDCPIII  The  Christian  Workers' Bible  will  be  SENT 
ortblAL  FREE  for  examination,  all  charges  pre- 
HFPPR    Paid.    If  it  does  not  please  you,  re-    _. 
urrLn    turn  It  at  our  expense.  If  It  does   ^^ 
please  you,  remit  special  price. 

Published  at  $4.75,  but  for  quick  Intro 
ductionand  to  get  It  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  use  It,  we  offer  Mat 


y 


the  SPECIAL  PRICEof 

$2.50 

INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE  PRESS, 


~°* 


1006  Arch  Si. 
Philadel- 
phia-     yro ' 


v<4vvyj*fc& 


TO  POLISH,  SMALL  TOOLS  TO  OPERATE; 
WASHING  MACHINES   OR  WRINGERS  TO  RUN'' 

LET    THE  RED  DEVIL.      A 


Water  Motor  Do  Your  Work 

Attached  to  any  water  faucet  will  develop  up 
lo  :i  Horse  Power  according  to  size  of  pipe  and 
water  pressure.  Only  perfect  small  motor  made. 
Improved  bucket  wheel  construction.  B  inch 
Motor  for  all  small  power  work,  and  lV;lsll 

lux  Machine  \  h.p.  nn  <4  inch  pipe,  80  in 

iter  pressure;  1  H.P.  on  61)  lbs.  pressure.  2  im 

pe.    Net  pr„e  $5,  ,.,sl,  w.th  order.    -1  Inch 

.Motor  for  grinding,  polishing,  fans,  sewing  ma 

1493    Motor    with    Pulley    $S.fiOi   N< 

Motor    with   emery,    buffing    wheel. 

iolish    and  pulley  $3   cash    with 

[oney  back    for  any  reason.       Orde 

l  >tor   from   dealer   or  from  us.     \V 


,v;ttcr   pressure 
CiitiiloR  free. 


Tid 


sDivi-ne;  water   motor    co. 

oetj-t     a     utica;  n. y 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Tor  ttia 

GARDEN 

HowtoGrowJ? 
Roses 


is  the  title  of  a  new  I 
tifully  illustrated    little 
manual  on   down  to  ilute 
rose  culture. 

It  t>lls  clearly  and  concisely  just  how- 
to  crow  out  of  doors  row  -  as  beautiful 
and  perfect  aa  professional  florists  sell  at 
high  prices.  It  solves  every  rose-growing 
problem  and  answers  every  question  the 
am  iteur  rose-jjrower  can  ask. 

The  price  >>l  this  new  manual  (it  is  not 
a  catalogue)  is  10  ce.its,  l>ut  we  arc  de- 
sirous  of  getting  a  copy  into  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  loses,  and  therefore  make 
the  following  extraordinary  offer: 
Send  us  10  cents  niul  we  will  mail  this  invaluable 
"  I  low  to  Grow)  Roses" 
and  in  addition  send  you 
Free  of  charge  at  the 
proper  planting  time  a 
i>5  cent  Guaranteed  to 
liloom  Rose,  selected  es- 
pecially lor  your  locality 


Our   catalogue     - 
"The  Best  Roses   £///* 
i  n  Am  erica" 
is    free.    Writ* 
for  a  copy  today. 

Remember  the  Star. 


Box  80-D. 

- 


"The  Fence  That  Lasts  Forever!" 

CHEAPER  ^J^IHANWOOD 


I 


-iiiiiiiiiiiinii-i'i::!'i-iiiiiiiiniiiiii 

"HII  •  *  1"Uuiii")iiiiiiii  ""um'  l*I«SM* 


Ornamnnt  your  front  yard  by  installing  a  beautiful 
Iron  Ken  re.  Our  Iron  Fence  has  Style,  Finish  and 
Durability,  and  In  cost  we  compete  with  the  World. 

l«>«M'h a  l>.«lKn».     Addr«BH  Uep'tO,  for  prices. 

IIMIWVTI  IKON  FENCE  CO..  Incorporated) 
UtKK  (  aiHlocne-  CINCINNATI,  olllo. 

At.  I   NT-  WANTED  la  sverT  town.  EA8Y  TO  SELL 


Illl    IHOHI  t  >t  B0L1  I  l> 

I 

rrllnr.       A 

I  llustrste,! 
1*1  "<ir  I'nrlnters  Igars 

II  VI     MOss   4  OM 

IS  Booth  Market  St., 


H!l.    I III. 

ible. 
In  ttil 

New     Perennial     Creation 
Meehans'  Mallow  Marvels 

ol  I  in  mi 

Write   today   for   thin  frrr  r'ant   booh 
Thomas   Median   &    Sons,   Inc. 

Box   68,  (urmnnlown,   Phil*. 


:.«.\s   she  Itrad.      Whii. 

,     ■  ■   •      ,         ■     ;. 

e  by  name 
I  can  rea<l  " 
'Can  you.  di  intie. 

"Yes,  Auntie,"  came  the 


Unfortunate.     Housbwipi         [I   you  Iqa 

:   it '  " 

ing   Tramp       "  I  • 

The    Trouble.      1 

tun 
your  money.      Then  I   tisK  in   thi 

nht." 

"Yes,  but  I  lost  my  bait."     Harper's 
Bazar 

Bent  Too  Far.     He     '  I  was  on  pleasure  bent." 

She — "And  then — " 

He — "Ami  then,  before  I  knew  it.   I   was  broke." 

Yah  Ri  cord. 


A  Good  Tip.  One  waj  to  make  your  wife's  bis- 
cuits taste  like  mothers  did,  is  to  buy  a  bucksaw- 
anil  saw  wood  an  hour  before  supper.  Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

A    Precaution.     "Mrs     Frost    always   chooses    a 
cross-eyed  nurse-maid." 
Why's  that?" 

"So  when  the  pirl  has  one  eye  on  the  policeman  she 
can  have  the  other  on  the  children."      Life. 


How  She  Knew.      An  attendant  of  a  circulating 

library  in  Chicago  recently  overheard  the  following 
conversation  between  two  young  women,  regular 
patrons  of  the  place. 

"How  do  you  select  stories'"  asked  one. 

"I  have  adopted  a  very  simple  method,"  said  the 
other.  "As  I  run  over  the  latest  things  offered  here, 
I  glance  at  the  last  chapter.  If  I  find  the  rain  softly 
and  sadly  falling  over  two  lonely  graves.  I  know  I 
don't  want  the  story,  but  if  the  morning  sun  is 
glimmering  over  bridal  rob  •  of  white  satin.  I  know 
the  novel's  all  righl  Monthly. 


Water  Supply   <£  for  Country  Houses. 


Quite  an  Ecno.  Hough  is  very  fond 

of  outdoor  life,  and  main  is  the  good  story  which  he 
tells  around  the  can  While  camping 

out  in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  parly  of  friends,  tin- 
conversation  turned  nd  how  easily  they 
might  be  heard  Many  g  were  told,  but 
the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Hough  was  acknowl 
edged  the  best  "Out  in  the  Rocky  mountains  it 
takes  eight  h  I  ho  of  your  voice. 
When  1  camp  out  there  and  nit  before  1  pull  the 
blanket  around  me  for  tile  night,  I  shout  out.  'Time 
to  get  r.i 

me  next  morning! 


W  here   it    Ached . 
"Do< 

"  Well 

■  it 

i  he  >     Quarreled 

'  lid    they 


Tor*  t/i& 
GARDEN 


Qreers 

19 


J? 


dav,   expi 
Book  for   1909 


T    what 
cry  ani- 
a  t   e  ti    r 
w  ants   to 
know    about 
iroi  i  n  p 
Bowers    and 
\  egetable8,  told  in  clear. 
concise,  unteclinical   lan- 
guage by  the  ablest  horti- 
cultural   writers    of    the 
-1\      for    Dreer's    Garden 


Over 


100  Special  Cultural  Articles 

by   well-known  specialists  and  authority 

larged   to  288  panes,   and   contains,  in   addition 

to    tin'    Invaluable    garden    information    referred 
to  above,   color  and  dnotone   plates  anil   photo- 
graphic   illustrations    of    wnrtli>     novel: 
the  dependable  standard  varieties  of    \cfcetables 
and  Bowers 

ii,  u-ill  send  'i  eopy  WITHOUT  CHARt 
-/lie  H%entiontng  tins  maoazint. 

714  Chestnut   St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


Let  us  improve  t lie  ,11  pearanoi 
Fence  is  cheaper  than  wood  and  permanent.  No  re- 
pairing  with  Stewart's  Iron  Feme  Write  for  l>ooklet 
~ho«  mt:  hundreds  of  designs  at  nil  prices.  Also  iron 
reservoir    lav.,    settee-,     fountains,     tree     gBal 

Agents  Wanted    Makemonej  in  spare  tune. 

THE     STEWART     IRON    WORKS     CO. 

1700  Covington  St.,       Cinoinsa  i  i.  0. 
Largest    Makers     of     Iron     Fence     in     the     World. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 


If  you  want  to  make  money  out  i 

ll  please  ] 
My  look  tells  you  all  aloni  (hi  i 
tains  handsome.  Ufe-like  ] 

costs  only  ao  cents,  whi 
your  first  order  t art 

WALTER  SHERMAN 

Ashwalk  Newport,  R.  I. 


IRON 


AND  WIRE 

HICH  CRADE 


FENCES 


PUR- 
POSES 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
428  South  Senate  Avenue       Indianapolis.,  Ind. 


SQUAB 


09  BOOK  FREE 


1  »Of» 
Free  Boi 

.  s.        Wi 

llr.l  . 

-     :to:l 
I        ...     tsC-^mssssjssjssjssssjssssj     ,,  ,        ni  It's  I. rent. 

II,  V  lllll  Til  HOI  k  »o|  All  CO.,  162  lloxard  blrart,  Melrolt,  «•«• 

°Dwiggins 

Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

" Cos  (Less  This  Wos«'* 
1  \w\     FARM     v N  D 
POl  LTRY     i 
B! (heat  (trade.     All  Woi 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Pricos  FREE 

Dwig|ins  Wirt  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwicglos  A»t ,  Anderson,  Ind. 


on  •'•m-  LrnciUARi   Diorst  when  writing  I 
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Nevwr    k.galn,  ountrj   pareoi 

ith  the  bereft  widow 

earnestly,  "I  <  an  not  tell 
ied   I  was  l>  ■   your  husband  had 

but    we 

Ott'i 


Up  to  Mr.  Taft. — Thr 

■  wenty-third   Psalm,   sometimes  repeating  ii 

instead  ning  prayer.     Last  autumn 

ful   Presidential   candidate 

inner-table,  and  Norris  un- 

abit  of  rendering  one  pas 

reassuring  fashion:    "  Thy 

rod  and  thy   i  mfort  me." — Lipf:> 


Making    iiu-    Dumb    Spealc,        I    caused    the 
dumb  to  spea 

"How  was  that? " 

"I  was  stopt  in  the  street  by  a  beggar  with  an  '  I 
Am  Deaf  and  Dumb'  placard  on  his  breast,  and 
when  I  exprest  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  impostor 
he  immediately  recovered  his  speech  and  in  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon  requested  me  to  go  to — er— the  place 
that  the  new  theology  tells  us  doesn't  exist,  and  mind 
my  own  business  and  he'd  mind  his!" — .Y 
Times. 


Slightly  Mixt.— Little  Oliver,  six  years  old,  had 
learned  the  song  in  which  is  oft  repeated  the  refrain, 
"Glory,  glory,  halleluiah."  and  for  some  time  he  had 
been  singing  it  with  great  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 
Finally  he  became  silent,  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
cogitation  he  said: 

"Mama,  what  does  'halleluiah'  mean?" 

As  simply  as  she  could  his  mother  explained  that 
it  was  a  religious  exclamation  meaning  "Praise  the 
Lord." 

He  seemed  rather  surprized  at  the  information, 
but  his  next  question  offered  ample  explanation  of 
why  he  had  thrown  so  much  vigor  into  his  singing. 
"If  that's  what  it  means,"  he  said,  "why  do  they 
throw  corn  and  have  jack-lanterns  on  halleluiah 
night?" — New  York  Times. 

Steady  Employment. — MINISTER — "Is  your 
father  home,  little  man?" 

Boy — "No,  he  ain't.  He's  employed  on  a  county 
contract." 

Minister — "That's  good'  I'm  glad  to  hear  he 
has  work.     What  is  he  doing'" 

Boy — "Six  months,  with  costs." — New  York- 
Times. 


The  Boy's  Opinion. — Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt.  the 
Philadelphia  pastor,  entertained  President  Patton. 
of  Princeton,  and  other  eminent  men  at  dinner. 
The  guests  were  speaking  in  praise  of  a  sermon  the 
minister  had  preached. 

Dr.  Hoyt's  young  son  was  at  the  table,  and  Presi 
dent  Patton  said.  "My  boy.  what  did  you  think  of 
your  father's  sermon"' " 

"I  guess  it  was  very  good,"   said   the   lad,   "but  ' 
there  were  three  mighty  fine  places  where  he  could 
have  stopt." — New  York  World 


The  C'atakissin. — Little  Marie  had  returned 
from  her  first  visit  to  Sunday-school. 

"And  what  lesson  are  you  to  study  for  next  Sun- 
day?"   her  mother  asked. 

"Xuffin'  much,"  said  the  four-year-old  rather 
scornfully.  "Her  jest  said  to  learn  all  about  the 
catakissin — and  me  knowed  that  already." — Pearl 
Payseur  Poore. 


The  Lesson  for  the  Day. — George  Ade  says  that 
when  a  certain  college  president  in  Indiana,  a  clergy- 
man, was  addressing  the  students  in  the  chapel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  he  observed  that 
i  t  was  ' '  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  the  friends  of 
the  college  that  the  year  had  opened  with  the  largest 
freshman  year  in  its  history."  Then,  without  any 
pause,  the  good  man  turned  to  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  the  third  Psalm,  and  began  to  read  in  a  voice 
of  thunder: 

'Lord,  how  are  they  increased  that  trouble  me!'  " 
— Lippincott's. 


EASY  WAY 

NEW  INVENTION-NOTHING  ELSE  LIKE  IT. 
CLEANS  FAMILY  WASH  in  30  to  50  minutes 

WHILE  YOU  REST 

No  rubbing.  No  chemicals.  No  motor,  electricity, 

water  power,  springs,  levers  or  wheels. 
DOES  IN  ONE  OPERATION  THE  WORK  OF  WASH 
BOARD,  WASHING  MACHINE,  WASH  BOILER. 
Less  time  ;  almost  no  labor  ;  no  Injury  to  clothes. 
Cuotomera  everywhere  praise  It.— Lauretta 
Mitchell,  O  .  writes  :  "  Done  big  washing  with  Easy  Way 
in  45  minutes.    Sold  3  already."    D.  N.  Curtis,  Okla.— 
"  Washes  white  and  colored  clothes  and  blankets  equally 
■well."    (Orders  12.)    Mrs.  Fred.  Reynolds,  Mass.—"  I  do 
three  washings  with  Easy  Way  every  Monday ;  get  them 
out    before    noon."     F.  E.  Post,  Pa.,  writes:    "Done 

TWO  WEEKS  WASHING  IN  45  MINUTES. 

Clothes  cleaned  without  rubbing."  J.  W.  Myers.  Ga.. 
orders  12  more,  says:  "  Easy  Way  greatest  invention  for 
womanhood,  forever  abolishing  that  miserable  wash  day. 
Sells  Itself." 

CET  UnUf  filMDI  F-1)IFFERF.SiT,  EASY. 
OCX  fill  TV  WllflTLL  Operated  on  any  stove. 
Add  water,  then  soap,  then  clothes.  Move  knob  only  occa- 
sionally. In  8  to  10  minutes  first  batch  clean.  Nextlmtch 
same  war,  same  water.  In  30  to  SO  minutes  family 
wash  clean.  Cleans  white  and  colored  clothes,  woolens, 
laces,  bed  clothes. 

NO  RUBBING  OR  INJURY^.::^,^^ 

weight,  sanitary.  Nothing  to  warp,  crack,  break,  or  got  out 
of  order.  Easily  handled,  always  ready.  Child  or  weakly 
woman  can  handle  It.  Solves  servant  problem.  Saves 
drudgery,  time,  clothes,  labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Laund- 
ries clean  clothes  without  rubbing — Easy  Way  does  same  at 
your  home.    No  experiment,    100,000  already  sold. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


AGENTS  GETTING  RICH 


TO  AGENTS.    A.  G.  Witt,  Pa.,  "Received  Easy 
Way  yesterday;  sold  4  today— not  out  after  orders." 

We  want  managers,  agents,  men  or  women,  home 
01  traveling,  all  or  part  time,  to  exhibit,  take  orders 
and  appoint  agents.  Easy  Way  new  article, 
not  worked  to  death.  Best  seller  out.  Every  family 
wants  one.  People  wild  to  see  it  demonstrated ;  buy 
without  being  asked,  and  throw  away  costly  washing 
machines  to  use  it.  Only  2  sales  a  day  means 
$36. OO  a  week  profit. 

Price  only  S6.00  ready  for  use.  Sent  anywhere.  Not  Rold  in  stores.  Oetoneforyourownuse.GVA.fi- 
ANTKED  SATISFACTORY  or  your  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Send  for  Free  Sample  offer,  special 
agents'  proposition,  etc.  Costs  nothing  to  lnves»*~->te.  Send  name  and  address  anyway  for  full 
desc-  »Mav.    Harrison  Jlfjr.  Co.,     007  arrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 


It.  O.  Co-wan,  N.  Y.  placed  13  In  6  hours 

—(profit  $39.00.)  Mrs.  J.  Brown,  sold  10  in  3  days— 
(profit  $30  00.)  K.  J.  Blevins,  O.,  writes:  "Made 
7  calls,  sold  5  one  day  "—(profit  $15.00.)  R.  H. 
Latimore,  Pa.,  writes:  "Sold  4  this  morning.  Never 
yet  turned  down."  Mrs.  Gerrish,  Mont.,  ordered 
sample,  then  1  dozen,  then  100— (profit  over  $300.00.) 
Just  shipped  lOOO  Easy  Ways  to  one  agent 
in  Russia.  N.  Boucher,  Mass.,  orders  75  more,  says : 
"Everybody  wants  one,  best  business  I  ever  had." 
A.  S.  Verrett,  La.,  sold  8  in  one  day— (profit  $24  00  ) 


HARTSHORN 


m  SHADE  ROLLERS 

WW  Bear  the  script  name  of 

m  W  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

^    *      Get  "  Improved,"  no  tacki  re  laired. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


FM  ■  AV  PI  Most  economical,  healthful  and 
■  I  WkM  PB       satisfactory— for    old    or    new 
|^|  !■■  houses,    different    patterns   to 
match  furnishings.      Outwear 
■  .  ,  .  »^--,  .  M*. carpets.    Stocks  carried 
HARDWOOD  m  the  leading  cities. 
Plain  or  Ornam  ntal, 
■      jflfc   _>gfc  —»     rtfc      ThikorThin. 
LOORS  Wr^s.oor 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CDS  INDIANAPOLIS 


"Some  livelfc^^re  HKe- 

HormmmTioes 

■the  more  wor^^fp4fhe  brighter" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1Q 
•njgyerseem  to  grow  old.Trve.C5.ke- 


s  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 

The  most  Satisfactory  Can  there  is 

One-piece  lid— fits  over  outside  edge — no  rain  gets  in — can 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands— riveted-no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  all  around  can— greatest  strength. 
0//£-piece  body — no  -wooden  strips— no  angle  irons. 
One-\>\eze  bottom — no  soldered  hole  to  give  way— rim  only 
rests  on  floor.    Every  can  tested  to  hold  water. 
Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.    Known  by  the  yellow 
label  "  Witt's."    None  genuine  without  it. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll   eventually  buy  Witt's.    Write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied  now .    Address  Dept.  K. 

itt    Cornice    CO.,    2118-2124    Winchell  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Greatest  Launch 

Offer*  Even 

Made 


Price 
$110 


Mullins 


Length   10  feet. 

Beam  4  ft.  2  In. 

Motor  3  M.  R. 

**  1QflQ*9   Q#tos-»so/    Is  a  trim,  speedy,  eleuantly  equipped  MtilllnR  Steel  Launch— with  a  iruar- 
l<J\JiJ         <3ft*2\*l*ai     untoed  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour     hnproi  ed  :i  II.  1'.  Two  Cycle  Reversible 

Knirlne  and  Mullins  Silent  T'nderwiiter  Bxhanst.     Mnlllna  Patented  Steel  Construction  like  torpedo  boats 

with  I  irgf  air  I'h.mibera  like  life  boats.  Insures  speed  and  absolute  safety. 

Our  Complete  Catalogue  of  I.aunrhex,  Motor  Boata,   Marine  Knglnes,  Row  BoaU,  Ilnntlnir  and  Fishing 

Boatl  civ  i'q  complete  specifications  of  the  "1908  Special"  anil  full  particulars  regard  I  \\\i  our  e  tit  I  rely  new  line 

of  I.*'.!  Models  designed  by  Whittelsey  &  Whltaker  of  New  York— the  most  successful  naval  architects  In 

America.    When   you  want  your  boat  you  will  want  it  at  once,  not  three  months  later;  so  write 

today  For  Our  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  Mullins  Company,  143  Franklin  Street,  Salem.  Ohio. 


.More  II..,..  Wonderful.  -"The  tariff  is  a  won- 
derful institution,"  said  the  earnest  citizen. 

"Yep,"  answered  Parmer  Corntossel,  "it's  more 
than  wonderful.  It's  an  unprecedented  marvel.  It's 
the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  of  that  our  congressman 
was  afraid  to  talk  about." — Washington  btar. 

Ills  Hint  tailed.  CURATB  (who  Struggles  to 
exist  on  £120  a  year  with  wife  and  six  children) — 
"We  are  Riving  up  meat  as  a  little  experiment,  Mrs. 
Dasher." 

WEALTHY  Pa&ISRIONBB  "Oh.  yes'  One  can  so 
well  live  on  fish,  poultry,  game,  and  plenty  of  nour- 
ishing wines,  can't  one:-"      Punch. 


HUNT    THE    WORLD    OVER 


OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN  CASE 


for  a  smooth  edge  book  form  card,  and  you 
will  find  but  one — 

Peerless    Patent    Book    Form   Card 

The  card  is  not  perforated.  You  will  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  its  perfection,  ;md  delight  in  its  attractive- 
ness. Men  and  concerns  of  quality  use  these  cards 
exclusively.  You  haven't  used  them  because  they  have 
not  been  brought  to  your  attention. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Tab  today 
and  detach  the  cards.      Beautifully  engraved,  they  are 
the  best  the  world  affords  in  cards. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO. 

Engravers  Die  Embossers  Plate  Printer* 

32-34  East  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 


Colonial  Red  Cedar 

Treasure  Chest 

Made  of  Ingram  Southern  Cedar,  heavilv  hound  an.l  bndderi  "itti 
copper:  fitted  with  roomy  lock  drawr.  Moth,  dn»t  ml  damp  proof. 
Shipped  direct  Irom  factory  subject  toapproval.  wltboutcost  to  yon. 
Catalog  Free.    Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Ckejt  U.,  Dept  30  SUtesvOle.N.C 


HEALTH        Eft"? 
MERRY  GO  ROUHD  h,althyh 

who  prefer  to  itay  at 
homo  and  enjoy  thcin- 
sehes  rather  than 
play  on  the  streets. 
Operated  hy  children 
th'-niM'lvcBithemove- 
ini-.it  not  unlike  thai 
of  rowing,  brings 
••very  muscle  into 
play.  Most  healthful 
form  of  ■  "f  iliui  <ii-n  i<-;  kawpt  lungi  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
bodif*,  strong  arms,  straight  hacks,  hnad  shoulders.  Makes 
children  studious  Ton  '•«„  thr.  children  this  delightful  pleas- 
ura— you'll  save  it  in  d.,et..r  t„ll.  Inexpensive,  simple,  ahso- 
losalvsata;  noooga  or  OOBpllostad  g^nrs  to  catch  and  tear 
lata  t  a  real  llen-T-Oo-Kouad.  Will  last  for 

rvan    lull  patttcnlais  and  handsomaly  illustrated  l>.«,klot  free 
III  41.7  il  MKIIHY-GO-ROCND  CO.,   Dept.  k.    QfJDOT,  II. I.. 


HOT  BATHS  2  CENTS 

Instantly   any  hour  of  day    or  niL'ln 
—you  gel   Hoi   Water  the  moment  you 
light   the   gas,  with  a    Humphrey  In- 
HtaiitanefHiM  Water  Heater— A  cup- 
ful or  a  tubful— Cheaper  than   by  any 
other  means.     Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Fully  guaranteed      Write  for  !K) 
day  Trial  ( iiTer  and  New  Illustrated 
•   Booklel  FREE. 

HUHPHBET  CO., 
Dept.  464,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form    Lett 
voices,  Drawings,    Men 


.  Bills,  I 
Reports,  ally- 
ing?   Then  take  advantage  of  our  offer 
f   ten    days'  trial    without    deposit. 
Daus*  Improved  Tip   Top  in  the  sim- 
plest and  quickest  method   of  dupli- 
cating     100  rnp.es  from  pen-wntten 
and    SO   ropien    from      typewritten 
ornni.il      Complete  Duphe-'T,  run 

^'Pne"!     $5.00 


rnre,     ▼  wi  w  v 
rh«V«11lP.DanflDDplUatorC«.,DaaiBld|t..    Ill   John  Ht.,  How  York 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Inppl 

iarkH 


ind  .ill  paperi  and  d< 


Minus  (lip  t  «.,  V  ». 


'> 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At    it"*    following    Kmmlmy    Inmtltuimat 


1  -.  Irk. 

Drnwr,  I 
H'mI  Haven,  Conn. 

WssssstssgtM,  Il    I 

III  1.  Osajtsl  St. 


I,  III. 

<Iari.ll.  Ill 
1  liinll.M.  Ind. 
Dm  loiSM,  Ik. 

frib  Urrhard,  Ky. 
I.rilnrton,  1a4\. 


Portland,  li 

j.  spldl,  lirh. 
U    I  ollricr  kit. 
k.iii\»\  I  ih.  <1n. 
M.  I/OOP,  *lo. 
ntlirh^trr,  ".  II. 


»llll7»lu.\      .. 

iMui.  Plain, I. T. 
Portland,  mm. 

I'hilatlrl|iliia,  Pa., 

MM.  HroadSt. 
Harrivhure,  Pa. 


Plttiimnc,  i'» , 

nil  iinti  at«. 
1;  1 

rornoto.  "in'  .  lanadn. 
Winnipeg,  i.iMitoii.i. 
I  ndsn,  Incland. 


The  Beault.         I   thought  you  were  working  on 

Smith's  new  house.''  said    the  house-painter's  friend. 

"I  was  going  to,"  replied  the  house-painter,  "but  I 
had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  said  he'd  put  the 
paint  on  himself." 

"And  did  he  do  it?" 

"Yes,  that  is  where  he  put  most  of  it." — Chris- 
tian  Advocate. 


Successful  Ad.  Several  weeks  ago  a  Kansas 
editor  advertised  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  umbrella 
and  requested  the  finder  to  keep  it.  He  now  reports: 
"The  finder  has  done  so.  It  pays  to  advertise." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March   19. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  368  to  an,  sustains  the  refusal  of  the  I 
Government    to    treat    with    the    striking    state 
employees. 

March  21— The  strike  of  the  post  and  telegraph 
employees  collapses  in  Paris,  the  Government 
marring  concessions  regarding  the  restoration 
of  the  men  to  duty. 

March  22  Great  Britain  and  Russia  send  a  sharp 
note  to  the  Shah  demanding  that  outrages  com- 
mitted lis    Persian  troops  be  stopt. 

March  23.  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  of  the  British 
navy,  and  his  party  of  antarctic  explorers  re- 
port that  on  January  9  they  reached  88°  23' 
south,  a  point  within  11 1  statute  miles  of  the 
South  Pole,  the  farthest  point  south  yet  gained. 
The  budget  committee  of  the  Reichstag  decides 
to  report  the  Government  naval  program  calling 
for  three  Dreadnoughts  and  one  large  cruiser. 

March  24. — Great  Britain  accepts  New  Zealand's 
offer  to  build  a  battle-ship  lor  the  Empire. 

March  25.  —  Crown  Prince  George,  of  Scrvia,  re- 
nounces his  rights  to  the  th- 


Domestic 

Washington 

March  19. — The  Payne  Tariff  Bill  is  read  before 
the  House. 

March  2.1  The  Ways  and  Mean-.  Committee  com- 
putes thai  the  Payne  Bill  will  increase  the  cus- 
toms receipts  by  more  than  $11     00,000. 

March  24.-  The  monthly  statement  of  ;ntcmal 
revenues,  issued  at  Washington,  shows  a  falling 
olT  for   February  of  $17,605,165,   as  compared 

with  the  same  month  last 

General 

March  20  The  jury  in  the  Ccoper-Carmack  trial 
at  Nashville,  lean.,  bung  in  n  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  with  a  penalty 
of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  against  Col. 
I )m  .md  his  son.  Robin  Coo] 

March     aa       William    Whitla,     the    eight -year-old 
sun  .il    I    P,   Wlutla.  who   was    kidnaped    from 
•  ■(Il  m  Sharon,   Penn.,  is  returned  to  his 
father  in  Cleveland. 
Gov.  George  Cun  Mexico,   telt 

1  lelegates  from  the  three  anth 

m,   Penn  .  !  I  lalxir 

Man  li  Govemi  Albany    dls- 

i  with  him 
William  T   Jerome,  ol  New  York 

.  by  William   T.    King,    representing   a   com- 
mit!,. Metropolitan  Street 
Kaihva\  Company  Ol  New  York. 
Mr    Ro  hunting-trip 
m  Africa. 
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SO  SUIT  $ 

TO  YOUR  MEASURE 


Don't  get  your  new  Spring  suit  before 
von  send  for  our  handsome  catalog  show- 
ing the  newest  Spring  styles  and  titty 
of  the  smartest   Spring  suitings 

We"ll  prove  that  you  can  not  only  save 
money  by  letting  us  make  your  clothes, 
but  also  get  the   smartest    New    York 
styles  and  the  best  possible  custom  tailoring. 

For  $13.50  we  will  make  to  your  special  meas- 
ure a  positive  $20  suit.  It's  the  same  suit  that 
we  have  sold  year  after  year  through  our 
agents  for  5-0.  But  we've  done  away  with 
agents  and  are  selling  you  direct,  the  same 
quality  suits  at  the  agents'  wholesale  price, 
letting  you  make  the  agents'  profit. 

We  guarantee  the  fit,  fabric 
and  finish,  and  if  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  suit  when  we 
deliver  it ;  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  we  have  saved  you 
at  least  Jo'ji',  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  the  clothes. 

Style    Book    and 
50   Samples   FREE 

If  you  would  stxMid  one  cent 
to  save  many  dollars,  send  at 
once  for  our  handsome  style 
book.  Address  Shop  E 

BELL  TAILORS  of  New  York 

Cor.  Canal  and  Center  Sts. 
New  York  City 


STYLE  BOOK 
50SAMPLES 


Flawless,  Faultless— | 

Leads  are  always  found  in 
the  famous  "AQ^/WOafi' 
pencil.  It  is  the  prince  among 
pencils  and  the  favorite  with 
particular  pencil  users.  For 
every  purpose. 

KOH-f-NOOR 

*  * -PENCILS *- 

are  best.  The  smooth-writ- 
ing, long-wearing,  evenly- 
tempered  leads  make  them  the 
most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical pencils  known.  Seventeen 
degrees. 

10  cents  each,  $1  a  dozen. 

Made  in  Austria.     Sold  and  used  everywhere. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  34  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


The  most  attractive  investment  for  Savings 
or  Surplus  funds  that  we  know  of  is  our 
CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT 

running  for  two  years  or  longer  and  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually. 

These  certificates  are  ample  secured  by  first 
Mortgages  deposited  in  Trust  and  are  issued 
in  amounts  of  $  1 00.00  or  more. 

5  per  cent,  is  Paid  on  Savings  subject  to 
withdrawal  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Write  for   Booklet 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ITHE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  ti>  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

££?""  The     Lexicographer   does     not    answer    anony- 
mous communications. 

"G,  V.  B.,"  Porterville,  Ala. — "Please  inform  me 
what  is  the  pronunciation  of  'Roosevelt.'  " 

"Roosevelt"  is  pronounced  roz'e-velt  ("o"  as  in 
"no,"  first  "e"  as  in  "hunter,"  second  "e"  as  in 
"bet."). 

"P.,"  Reading,  Pa. — Your  sentence  reads  cor- 
rectly as  follows:  "  In  the  event  of  both  shipments' 
reaching  destination,  kindly  return  one  of  them  to 
us."  (See  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  page  246:  "The  Possessive  with 
the  Participle. — A  participle  used  as  a  noun  frequently 
requires  a  possessive  (noun  or  pronoun)  as  a  modi- 
fier; as,  His  (My  friend's)  coming  was  a  surprize; 
I  anticipated  his  (my  friend's)  coming  with  pleas- 
ure.") 

"W.  H.  C,"  Wytheville,  Va. — "Please  let  me 
know  the  pronunciation  of  'Lusitania'  and  'Maure- 
tania'." 

Lu"si-ta'ni-a  ("u"  as  in  "rule,"  both  "i's"  as  in 
"it,"  first  "a"  as  in  "  ate,"  second  "a"  as  in  "sofa"); 
Mau"ri'ta'ni-a  ("au"  as  in  "fraud,"  both  "i's"  as 
in  "it,"  first  "a"  as  in  "ate,"  second  "a"  as  in 
"sofa"). 

"A.  L.,"  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. — "What  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  'illustrated'?" 

The  preferred  pronunciation  is  il-lus'trat-ed  ("i" 
as  in  "it,"  "u"  as  in  "us";  "a"  as  in  "state,"  "e" 
as  in  "matted"). 

"C.  E.  G.,"  London,  Eng. — "Will  you  kindly  give 
the  meaning  and  correct  use  of  'transpire'?" 

"Transpire"  as  a  transitive  verb  means:  "To 
send  off  through  the  excretory  organs,  as  of  the 
skin  and  lungs;  cause  to  pass  oft  as  insensible  per- 
spiration; emit  as  vapor;  exhale."  As  an  intransi- 
tive verb  it  means:  "  1.  To  be  emitted  through  the 
excretory  organs,  as  of  the  skin  and  lungs;  pass  off 
as  an  exhalation.  2.  To  exhale  in  vapor.  3.  To 
come  gradually  from  secrecy  into  public  notice; 
become  known;  leak  out;  as,  his  secret  presently 
transpired.  4.  To  come  to  pass;  happen;  a  recent 
use,  condemned  by  the  best  writers."  In  the  sense 
of  "occur"  or  "happen,"  "transpire"  is  often  mis- 
used, especially  in  carelessly  edited  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  in  "Comments  on  the  heart-rend- 
ing disaster  that  transpired  yesterday  are  superflu- 
ous," etc.  A  thing  that  occurred  a  year  ago  may 
not  transpire  until  to-day. 

"C.  C.  C,"  Marshall,  111.— "Will  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  the  correct  manner  of  writing  '  attorney  in 
fact'?     Is  it  a  compound  word?" 

Write  it  without  hyphens — "attorney  in  fact." 
"M.  M.  K.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—  The  following  are 
the  sentences  written  correctly:  "On  account  of  the 
contractor's  having  failed,"  etc.;  "On  account  of 
John's  having  failed,"  etc.;  "On  account  of  his  hav- 
ing failed,"  etc.     See  answer  to  "P.,"  above. 

"E.  K.,  "New  Orleans,  La. — "Can  the  word  'epit- 
ome' be  used  correctly  in  the  following  expression, 
'  He  is  the  epitome  of  politeness '  ? " 

No.  The  word  "epitome"  is  used  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  sense,  but  it  is  clearly  wrong  here.  The 
definition  of  the  word  is:  "  1.  A  concise  statement 
of  the  main  points  of  a  larger  work;  abridgment; 
summary;  abstract.  2.  A  brief  and  compact  treatise; 
compendium.  3.  A  simplified  presentation,  or  one 
in  miniature;    as,  Brussels  is  an  epitome  of  Paris." 
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First  mortgage  security  is  always 
most  reliable.  This  institution  issues 
secured  Certificates  of  Deposit,  based 
upon  first  mortgages  on  improved,  pro- 
ductive, well-located  real  estate 
Please  write  for  our  free  booklet  "F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY*  TRUST  GO 

|C»rlHLtsuitPlus«30o.ooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY.  I 


:  ■-'i^1- 


Beantiful  lixtures 

tractive   high    cant 

arcs  for  stores,   halls,  etc.      Tl 

proposition  going  for  hustling    agents. 

Write    today    for    agents'   terms   and 

territory.      Handsome  catalog  free. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co. 
276  Second  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.S.  Arabic,  16,000   Tons,  Oct.  16 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  *270  UP 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tim^s  «*uiWing,  New  York 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


When  Traveling 


you  can  have  your  favorite  drink 
— hot  or  cold — without  trouble  or 
expense  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.  When  you  start,  put  it  in  an 


BOTTLE 


If  a  warm  drink — coffee,  egg- 
nog,  punch,  etc.,  you'll  find  it 
steaming  hot  any  time  during  the 
next  24  hours.  If  a  cold  drink— milk,  champagne, 
beer,  etc.,  you'll  find  it  ice  cold  3  days.  Have  de- 
lightful refreshment  all  along  the  road.  No  travel- 
ing outfit  complete  without  the  ICY-HOT.  Made  of 
glass,  in  handsome  plated  case,  leather-covered  or 
plain,  with  screw-top  drinking  cup.  Easily  cleaned. 
Absolutely  sanitary.  Pints  or  quarts.  Reasonable 
prices.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  we 
will,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 
206  OPERA  PLACE  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Dealers,  ask  for  window  display  offer 


"You  choose 
the  colors — 

Thread 

Thrum 

J 


Rugs 


we'll  make 
the  rug. ' ' 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

Different  from  all  other  rugs, 
made  in  colorings  to  match  your 
decorations.  Special  styles  to 
go  with  Mission  or  Fumed  Oak 
Furniture.  Wool  weft,  seamless, 
heavy,  reversible  and  durable. 
All  sizes  up  to  12  feet  wide  and 
any  length.  Sold  by  best  shops 
in  principal  citiec ,  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co., 
New  York,  for  Color  Line  and 
Price  List. 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. , 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Travel 


It  is 
Summer  h 

CALIFORNIA 
ARIZONA,   MEXICO 
LOUISIANA,  TEXAS 

You  can  Golf,  Boat,  Bathe,  Ride,  Drive, 
Fish,  Motor,  Yacht,  Canoe,  Coach 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

The  Natural  Winter  Gateway 

and  Open  Window  Route 
Superior   Equipment  All 


New  Orleans 

to 

San  Francisco 

Ten-day  stopover  allowed  at  New 

Orleans  on  all  tickets. 
Send  for  interesting  literature  to 
L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.  E.  P.  A.. 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Rate  Tor  advert  leomenta  under  i  ii  *  —  heading 

NORTHERN    STATES 


1 ."» i  .-in.  per  I  in.'     Bale  iur  adTertlaenteata  under  i  in-  heading 


hV\ 


BELLE-VISTA 


l  or  Bale     Beau)  ifnl  i  at  All.r- 

tnn.  Mull.  Ma—  Large  rnperb  rooms, 
hard  «  ...  I  tnon,  ti r>  I  lo  lights, 

l.iuii-l r  nil  In beit condition,  Fromobser- 
\.it..ri.  »l<  a  is  obtained  f"r  mllea  around, 
..n  one  tide  Ian  I,  "ii  the  other  ride  t>l u<> 
water*  of  the  Atlantic,  Bonne  anrronnded 
b>  Urge  gronnda,  distinctive!]  »  gcntle- 
ni.in'-  reaiuen.  .■  lit  .'in  especially  low  price. 
'11  in  nut,  ,  f .  ..in  Boston.  Farther  part  Ion- 
Ian  J.  11.  1  1  »  1-.  mi    1  ruBaal  -1  ,  Basts*,  Man. 


HOTEL 

I  01  sale  1  Al  condition, on  beautiful  fresh 
«,, t.i  lake;  I. mm  feci  elevation,  within  l(»i 
n.  iv  Vork  Ulty,  wiih  86  acres  land, 
1,1  i>i  feet  shore  front ;  SB  rooms  an 
milage,  I*1  feet  above  the  lake  ;  lug  paying 
boat  and    livery   hoi  m    heat,  Z 

b.irna,  Ice  honaa,  water  tank,  engii 
Dew  plumbing ;  street  our  line  building  to 
the  lake ;  one  of  the  moat  popular  Interii  t 
hotel*  in  the  Baal  ;  always  have  a  waiting 
I  i-t  un.l  kept  open  6  111. mi  I 
good  reasons  for  selling:  price  $22,000:  oiort- 
,  1,000 

JAS.  JAY  SMITH 

168  afARKKT  ST.,  M  w  ai;k.  N.  .1. 


7  ."»  tent  s  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES      PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


lluw    TO    M\Ki:    A   QOOD    INCDMKON 
a.  SMALL  investment   In  Automat      I 
Vending  Mao  nines  ia  told  in  ad  vertiae  men  ta 
in    .Mini-  -      mil    Pnai 

May,  and  the  Saturday  K\  enlng  Post  during 
the  month-    <■"  mi  1  business  f.>r  yourself. 
in  the  -lue  moment*  you  have,   un.l  add 
materially   to   your   income.    Write   today 
for    i.ooklet   and     oomplete    information. 
1  III      is  n  RN  \TloN  IL   VI  NDINQ 
MACHINE    COMPANY 
22;   chksi  srr   STR1 
8T.    LOUIS,    MO. 


WEST  HAVEN  HOME 
Attractive  eonntrv  plaoa  for  suiuhht  or 
all -the- year- round  reaidenoe.  Thirteen 
room  honaa,  plot  HOOaq,  ft.,  In  residential 
section  overlooking  the  harbor,  Twentj 
minute-  from  busineai  center  ol  NewHaven, 
II  use  hi- ju-t  been  thoroughlj  redecor- 
ated, iiiel  1-  equipped  with  hot  air  furnace, 
city  gas,  modern  bath  room.  Boomy  veran- 
dah    l    I-  prioe  and  photograph  adores*. 

S.  G.  Hotted,  48  Main  Street,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

LAKE    CHAMPLAIN 

l    lovely    suiinin-r    home    of    B    roams 

in  excellent  repair;  beautiful  location,  fine 

frontage,  dock,  large   lot.  stable   and  ice- 

\    bargain.     G.  II.  DALRYMPLE, 

320  M  inning  Blvd.  Alban   ,  N.T, 


FOR  SALE 


—idea]  small  farm     All  con- 


TO    RENT     ComforUbl)r  Furni.hedHouae 

at  Wilton,  Conn. 
60  miles   from   New   York  ;  ten    room*   and 

bath  ;  Independent  supply  of  pure  well 
water  1  spacious  gronnda;  outbuil. lings  for 
either  horses  or  automobiles;  located  on 
high  ground,  about  seven  minutes'  walk 
from  station.  Photograph  to  !>••  -.en  at  the 
offloeof  JAMBS  O,  II  881  MM  s.  attorney, 
Empire  Bldg,  71  Broadway,  New  York  Oity, 

Particular-  addreaa 
F.  OOMSTOC'K. Wilton,  Conn. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 

Near  Pine  Hill,  N    V 
A   han.I-omc   villa,    nearly    new,  14   rooms. 
furnished,  for   sale  at  bargain.     2300  feet 
elevation.      Finest    view    in    Catskill-.     .".(I 
acre*  great  natural  beauty,  4000  feet  private 

r. m. I  a tfo riling  superb  views.  Ten  111-  oourt 
Fine  barn.  3  beaut  iful  springs.  Acetylene 
i:  1-.  Helper's  house  anil  barn.  For  views 
an. I  terms  apply  toowner,  Frank  L.  Brow  a, 
1110  Bushwick  Avenue,  Brookbn.  V  V 

I^OIl  IlKYT,  furnished.  Summer  or  year 
-*-    roun.l,  beautifully  located 9-room  farm- 

house,  all   conntr;.    advantages,  on   famOUl 

FiatbrookTrmit  stream,  mountain*  Buaaei 
County.    Emmet  H.  Bkll.  Newton,  N.  .1 


Bl  8INESS  BOOK  FREE:  TELLS  HOW 
>ou   i. in  secure  the   actual  working  plans, 
the   money  m  .king   systems.    -  hi 
short  cuts  of  112  gnat,  big,  business  me 
to    iii-T  .i-e    jour    salary— to    booal     'our 
profits.    Bonk  1-  free.    \\  h>  not  write  now? 

1  1  \i.  Dept.  Bfl-8, 
l.'.l  153  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


UK  Vol  H  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  ..r 
■pare  tune  We  tell  ...u  how.  \- 
profit  Everything  furnished  No  catalog 
outfit  propo-it  ion.  For  "  Starter."  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGEB  CO.. 
166 Washington  St..  Ohtoago,  III. 


II 1  I  INM'KAM'E  POLICIES  PUR- 
CHASED 1  paj  more  than  the  Companies. 
Circulars  free  Wm,  L.  Bhodes,  Life  In-. 
Lawyer,  1428  Williamson  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


FOH  BALE— The  Academy  of  Music.  Ral- 
eigh, N.  0  .  at  ■  price  that  will  realize  714 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Full  partic- 
ular- can  lie  had  by  addressing  Traders* 
Land  Co.,  '■)  W.  Trade  St..   Charlotte.  N    0. 


HELP  WANTED 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
8endnfcei.il  Iur  free  report  us  to  patent- 
abilitv.  OUIUE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Invention*. 
Wanted  sent  free  "Mr.  Mil  II. 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  06.000  for 
Patanta  secure, I  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  proere«-i  mmnle  free. 
Evann  W   Ik.  n<  a  C     .  -4'.i      I  .'•  \\  lshingtoa, 


PATENT8      THAT      PAY.      PROTECT 

V.uir  Idea  '     2  li>..ks    free:      "Fi  rt 
What     and      How    to    Inv. 

page    Guide    Be            1  -.  arch    of    the 

Pat.  Off.  records.      E.   E.    VROOMAN, 
1106  F  St.. Washington.  P.O. 


M  I8ON,  11  s\\  ick  *  LAW  i;i  N( 

ent,   Lawyers,  Washington,    I1    ( 

Establish.  ri  no  -    I  ■  mid 

moderate    Illustrated  booklet  fre. 

fnl  in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  U* 


\\  \  S  IKI). -Railway    Mail    Clerk-.     Salary 

SKW  to  $1600.  Examinations  everywhere  May 

16th.  Common  education  sufficient.  Country 
residents  eligible.  Candidates  prepared  free.  | 
\\  rite  immediately  for  schedule     Franklin 
Institute.     Dept.  BO,     Rochester.   N.  V. 


1     rk      Send  for  circular. 

viscksi  PHELPS,  Newburgh.M  V 


SUMMER  HOME 

t\  I'oitu  wit.  MAIM,   loitsti.i: 

Box  173  Ljteraby  Digest 


FOR    MEN 


SOUTHERN     STATES 


famous  Blue  Grass  Region 

of  Loudoun ;  no  better  farm  in  the  county ; 
300  acres  of  the  finest  land;  large  stone 
house  and  good  farm  buildings.  Beauti- 
ful country,  excellent  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  Washington. 

CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 


Virginia  Properties, 


Herndon,  Va. 


FREE  TRIAL  HAVANA  CIGARS,  hand 
male,  direct  from  Cuban  operated  factor. 
here,  where  Climate  and  labor  are  best 
Write,  with  business  card  or  reference,  for 
fifty,  prepaid.  Smoke  ten.  Then  remit  12.60, 
,  r  return  cigars.  GONZALEZ  00. 
Box  No,  284  Pensaoola,  Fin. 


IN  SUNNY  SOUTHLAND! 

Do    on  wan!    .  cotton   plantation  in  the 
great  Yazoo  Mississippi  Vallej   Delta  that 

will  i  ieid  ion  hi'  per  mi nn in  on  the  Invest- 
ment!     1     have    all     slSS*  -from    40    lo   TlOOO 

acre*     Wi  it.-  for  I  ist. 

J.O  Wai.ki-  ii,     Hhuw,  Bolivar  County.  Miss. 


ittKK  »r iriAin  to  secure  splen- 
did Improved  propertj  in  Virginia  moun- 
tain* at  nominal  oost.  Ideal  location  in 
wonderful  region;  excellent!)  adapted  to 
hotel  or  school  use  Six  hour-  fr.un  Wash- 
ington nn  trunk  line  If  Interested  write 
n«M  R,  Box  566,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Ffk  D       C     A     I     IT       1»0-ii<rc  Turin 
\J  l\      O  *\  L,  C      i,..., ring     orange 
a  place,  In  Alachua  Count 

lo.Fla. 


800  ACRES 

IV     ICASTI-lltY       VOK I  II      4    MtOI.IVA 

Considerable  growing  timber,     I'nexcelled 
climate.    B   mile-   from   the  noted   Bunny 

South  Colony.  Chadliouin.  where  land  la 
-idling  at  upward-  of  (100  per  BOre, 
from  R.  R  station.  Good  corn,  cotton. 
tobacco  or  strawberry  land.  A  tine  invest- 
ment for  some  one  who  has  money  to  i  uveal 
and  enn  wait  a  few  years  for  reluriiH.  A 
gold  mine  for  your  children.  Prioe  110  pel 
acre.     Taxes    very    light 

REV.  CHAS.  F.  BAUBBOTTOM, 

Huntington. West   Virginia. 

50     IMPROVED" FARMS 

f..r  -ale.   from  Virginia  to  Texas 

ea-v  term-      bai 

.1     I,    II  ILL  6fJl-a  Oity  Bank,   Mobile.  Ala. 


"  BIG  PROPOSITION"  From  L   uisian  » 

Watch  the  Real  E-tate    Column-,   in    the 

Issue  of  May  1.     I     8    HEMPS  I  I   ID,   Real 

Estate  I  Jennings,  La 


A  1.1,  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES'  2 
Double  edged  blades  a  specialty.  We  steri- 
lise, reaharpen  and  return  your  own  blades 
better  than  new.  Send  address  for  con- 
venient mailing  package.  hnsn»,i  OO., 
Kill  Keenedge  Bldg.,    Chicago 


Safetv  Razor  Blades  sterilized  and  sharpen- 
ed belter  than  new  ;  'lr.  each  .  S  )  PS.  -ucce-s. 
Send  for  blade  box  and   circular       Elect  I 
Stropping  Co.,  117  Shelby,  Detroit,  Mich. 


POST  CARDS 


POST  CARDS  from  your  own  photos,  of 
summer  home,  or  camp,  churches,  local 
s.en.-.  etc  .  l.VI  for  SI.  •.">;  .V».  SI.  00.  Snm- 
ples  for  i.  -t..mp-.  Bl  i  FOLK  00  . 
Dept.  1.  H  .  691  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 


EDVCATIONAL 


TEAOHEKS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Coast 

States.  Excellent  salaries.  For  free  infor- 
mation write  Pacific  Teachers'  Agency. 
I'll.  Ian  Bldg  .  San  Francisco,  or  Hcllinan 

Bldg.,  Lo*  Angela*,  Oal, 


MACHINERY 


RIFF,   AUTOM  iTIO   Hj  DRA1  LIC   BAM 

pumps  water  bj    water    power-    no  attention 

ao  expense    'J  feel  fall  elevate-  water  60 

feet,  etc.    Guarant I     Catalog  Free, 

Bll  i   BaatOo  .  -Kb  Trinity  Bldg.  New\ork. 


1'  \  1  KNTS  that    PROTECT  —  Our     three 

boons  for  Inventors  ma    ■  I  on  receipt  of  ail 

cents  Stamps      R    8.  A   A    B.    Lai 

Rc    m*  1-   to  2S  Pac.hc     Bldg  . 
Washington.    I)     C_  V.'    i,  ished  1889. 

_  LITERARY   ASSISTANCE    J 

TO    HI.    ksiiw  N   \s   a    WHITE] 
work  must  c.ime  before  editors    in  an  orig- 
inal and  Impressive  manner.     This  is  done 
by  "T.P.",  OOP*  of  which,  with   particulars 
of  "The  Only  Method."   will 

at      stamp     by     '1  11 1.      1 1 IPIOAL 
I'RKSS.      Tribune      Building.     New     York. 

ORIGINAL    POEMS   WASTED,  with   or 
without   music,     for  new  Song   book.      Also 

Short  Stone-  with    moral. 

Rev.  W.  L.  PRICE. Newport,  N   Y. 

Literary  adi  Ice  and  criticism-.  Corrections 
and  complete  revisions  of  Mss.  Book 
,\'ss    ai  Dept.  A.  Bureau  of 

Research.   New  Albany.  Ind. 

AUTHORS    SEEKING    A    11  ULISI1I  K 
should  communicate  with  the 

Cochrane  Publishing  Compant 

Id   Tribune  Building.  New  York  City 

MANIT80RIPTS  typewritten  by  exi  i 
-.oen  reara'  publishing  experience.      I  vr, 
carbon  copy  free.     Intelligent  work  at  low- 
■  -i  rates.  II.  A. Stern. 52  i:  s.i,n St..  N  Y  Cit> 


BOOK  M  INTT8CRTPT8    Rl  %  IB!  l>    IND 
PLAC1  D    w  l  Ml     ll  Bl  l-ll  l  R8 

LITER  \KV  BUB1  11 
64  Fort  Green  Place,  Brooklyn    n    > 


U    IIIORS,    anyone.      Manuscrii.ts    t.pe- 
written       I  Style  desired     Prose 

three,  poetry  five  cents  per  hundred  words. 

i     |    I'lMoiiism.  Rond 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CHIEF  CI  ERR  employed  in  Freight  Dep't 
of  Railroad,  desires  a  position  with  a  good 
business  firm  where  knowledge  Will  1 

fill.     BOX  2(Y..   LITERARY  lUlil 


PHOTOGRAPHY' 


I  NLARGEMENT8  toe  Den  Decorations, 

Special— Two  H  in.  x  10  in.  enlargement-  for 
75c  with  order.  Kip.  rt  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Reriilar  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT    L   JOBS-  I  I  .s 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barn  .  Pa 


ARCHITECTURE 


DEFINITE  Building  Ideas  Authoritative 
book  "Architecture  with  60  designs,  illus- 
trated. Residences.  apH  1 1  ment  s.  bungalows. 
Sent  for  aO  cents.  Postm-e  prepaid  I 

I     Oriental     Bldg  .     Settle.     Wash 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CORED    HAM8, 

one   jmr    old      s    to     14     lb*        1  0.     per    lb. 

1  .ii;  I  ST  HOME  FARM 
PORCKLLVILLK. VIRGINIA 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 


BliRT'S  SUPERB  DAHLIAS    Grand  Pri«e 
nt    r-t.    Louis      Gold    Medal    at    Buffalo.     20 
Rinds  fm\    -election     SUNI.      Catalogue. 
II     I      Bl    l:  1.  Taunton.  Mass 


WESTERN     STATES 


SE"  H0MESEEKER 


SUMMER  HOMES 


In  I  i»|..ri.  *»ll 


winter   and 

rhad  a  l.li 7.- 
-i  rang. 

or  eld 

plea  and 

ingle  acre  of 

■ 

tion  »  r,i.     ».  i  .  i  "tut  hi  ii    i  -  i  1 1 1   i  ii. 

gsssbarv,  iirrtoi. 

I  HI   Mill     HUM  I      I  oil  Mtl.l 

' 

I 
■ 


REAL    BUNGALOWS 

Bungalowcraft,  the  latest  and  most 
comprehensive  l«."k  of  Keal  Califor- 
nia Bungalow  plans  is  now  i 

Nothing    ju-t    like  it  ever    published 

before.  One  dollar  postpaid.  Sample 

liaocs  io  tts. 

THE  BUNGALOWCRAFT  CO. 

403  Chumbrr  of  Commerce 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


works.c 
.1  Bldg 


Money    Making    Little    Farms. 

.  mi     5  to  40  Ba. 

ties)  train*  and 
trolley    hourly.      Irritate  I,    inexh 

w.l.rj    all    [.lowed,    levi   I,    rlchl     alfalfa,    or- 
anges,   ollvi  -.    wain  apples, 
I, car   abundan blyi    no  flood*    nor 
it  ifnl    climate.      Pamphleta, 

.   ,lif. 


ill  l 

ru*  Bldg.,  Minn 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAL.,  met  squabl*  rlimsts 
I  ■  harbor  Id  D.  8 

Bi  it  and  chi  ap- 

its       W  rite  .1    S    Mm 

im.  roe  for  fro*  Hi   Booklet. 


What  can    you    offer   to  well- 
to-do    men    who    want   them  ? 

i  have  an  atl  mhouse,  a  camp  in  the  mountaii  it  the 

ila  ii  one  "t  the  fashionable  resorts,  hundj  -'oo.ooo 

is  im  this  magazine  would  like  to  rent  or  purchase  it  for  the  coming  season. 

i  iy  of  notifying  the  nation's  Realty  buyers  thai  your  property  is  on  the 

market  <.m  compare  in  economy  and  effeel  venesswltjri  an  aavertisemenl  in  our 
Real  Estate  Department,  whit  h  can  in-  published  at  75  cents  pei  agate  line  (about 
^i.N  words). 

4j  When  a  propertj  is  valued  at  above  f  5,000,  or  when  it  rents  for  above  *;oo,  we 
strongly  advise  the  use  ol  an  illustration    nothing  else  creates  quite  such  wlde- 
nterest,  orshows  itsbeauties  quite  so  plainly.    We  tlo  not  charge  ior  mak- 
ing the  hall-tone  cut. 

4}  Send  us  a  complete  description  ol  )  tnd  let  us  p  rtising 

copy  that  should  be  effective,  and  submit  it  foi  your  approval  with  ■  statement  ol 
the  cost  ot  punting  it        1  lie.- 

4j  ThetonoRi  uon  is  well  started.    Better  attend  to  this  now. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  DWINDLING  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

IN  the  period  between  the  first  and  the  latest  Federal  census — 
1790  and  moo — the  American  family  has  shrunk  from  an  aver- 
age ol  5.8  persons  to  an  average  of  4.6.  Amid  a  mass  of  compara- 
tive statistics  compiled  by  W.  S.  Rossiter,  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
it  is  this  fact  which  specially  challenges  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try. Approaching  the  same  fact  from  various  angles  Mr.  Rossiter 
points  out  th.it  were  it  not  for  this  discrepancy  between  the  average 
white  American  family  of  to-day  and  that  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  would  now  number  20.- 
000,000  more  than  it  does.  He  also  shows  that  the  number  of  chil- 
Iren  under  16  years  of  age  to  each  family  in  the  Colonial  day.-  was 
2.8,  as  compared  with  1.5  in  1900;  and  that  the  ratio  of  children 
to  women  has  been  cut  in  half.  There  are  many  standpoints  from 
which  to  view  this  subject,  he  admits,  but  "from  one,  at  least,  it 
may  be  claimed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
cluded that  they  are  only  about  half  as  well  able  to  rear  children, 
at  any  rate  without  personal  sacrifice,  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  1900.  as  their  predecessors  proved  themselves  to  be 
under  conditions  prevailing  in  1790."  The  census  officials  are 
said  to  recognize  a  distinct  connection  between  the  reduction  in 
families  and  the  increasing  movement  of  population  toward  the 
cities,  since  "the  apartment-house,  flat,  and  tenement-room  do  not 
encourage  large  families." 

From  .Mr.  RossiteUs  pamphlet  we  learn  that  in  the  United  States 
the  ratio  of  white  persons  20  years  of  age  and  over  to  white  chil- 
dren under  16  has  changed  during  the  period  under  discussion 
from  .78  to  1.5S.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  reproduce  the 
following  table  showing  what  this  ratio  is  in  several  representative 
countries  : 

Ratio  ok  Aullts   of  Self-slpporting   Age    to    Children    Under  16 
Years  of  Age. 


France 2.4 

Ireland 1  S 

England 1.7 

United  States  (white) 1.6 


Italy 1.6 

Scotland 1.6 

Austria-Hungary     1.5 

Germany 1.5 


A  number  of  editors  seem  apprehensive  lest  these  figures  should 
stir  up  the  alarmists  on  the  subject  of  race  suicide.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
however,  is  on  his  vacation,  and  the  editorial  comment  which  has 
so  far  come  to  hand  is  monotonously  optimistic.  Distressing  them- 
selves over  the  empty  cradle,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  many 
readers  of  this  census  bulletin  may  neglect  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  empty  grave,  but  the  death-rate,  as  well  as  the  birth- 
rate, is  decreasing.     To  quote  further  : 

"Whether  a  decreasing  birth-rate  be  due  to  the  movement  of 
population  toward  the  cities  or  not,  certain  general  facts  are  com- 


mon to  the  civilized  world.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  The  movement  of  population  in  all  civilized  countries, 
all  industrial  nations,  is  toward  the  cities.  Agricultural  industries 
are  dormant  during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  urban  industries  go 
on  continuously.  A  very  sparse  population  may  subsist  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  A  little  denser  population  is  obliged  to  till  the 
soil.  A  much  denser  population  must  work  with  machinery  to 
produce  a  subsistence. 

"In  all  civilized  countries  the  birth-rate  is  decreasing.  This  is 
true  of  England  as  well  as  of  France,  and  it  is  true,  tho  in  a  less 
degree,  of  Germany,  and  it  is  true  of  very  sparsely  settled  Australia 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  in  large  portions  of  which  the  con- 
ditions of  living  are  approximating  to  those  of  Europe.  But  in  all 
these  countries  the  death-rate  is  decreasing.  The  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  is  checked.  Not  so  many  babies  are  born,  but  more  that 
are  born  have  a  chance  to  reach  adult  years.  In  a  general  way  it 
is  true  of  the  European  countries  that  those  which  have  the  lowest 
birth-rate  have  the  lowest  death-rate,  and,  conversely,  where  the 
most  babies  are  born,  there  the  most  babies  die." 

Says  The  Ledge?-,  of  the  same  city,  commenting  along  the  same 
lines,  but  adding  some  interesting  statistics  : 

"It  is  an  acknowledged  and  obvious  fact  that  the  tendency  of 
civilization,  of  increasing  intelligence  and  thrift,  is  to  limit  the 
propagation  of  children.  As  a  broad  generalization,  we  may  say 
that  the  higher  the  social  development,  the  smaller  the  average  of 
offspring.  The  largest  families  are  found  among  the  most  im- 
provident. And  in  this  country,  open  to  the  constant  immigration 
of  people  on  a  low  scale  of  development,  this  is  unquestionably  a 
danger,  since  their  more  rapid  increase  may  overwhelm  the  native 
stock. 

"  But  when  we  talk  about  the  diminished  birth-rate,  especially 
among  the  well-to-do,  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  diminished  death- 
rate  and  other  facts  which  make  for  the  restoration  of  the  balance. 
It  is  believed  by  the  most  competent  students  that  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  has  been  doubled  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Within  a  period  for  which  we  have  trustworthy  records  the 
average  longevity  is  shown  to  be  extending  at  an  increasing  ratio. 
It  was  lengthened  by  about  nine  years  during  the  last  century ;  at 
present  it  is  lengthening  in  Europe  at  the  rate  of  17  years  per  cen- 
tury, and  in  Prussia  at  the  rate  of  27  years  per  century.  Those 
born  have  an  increasing  expectancy  of  life. 

"This  is  primarily  the  result  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  improve- 
ment, and  some  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  this  are  found  in 
a  diminution  of  infant  mortality.  If  fewer  children  are  born,  the 
proportion  of  them  that  survive  their  first  year  is  enormously  in- 
creased. It  is  still  true  that  vast  numbers  of  the  children  born  in 
poverty  and  filth  die  before  they  have  fairly  started  upon  life,  and 
this  is  still  a  counterbalance  to  be  remembered.  Among  the  well- 
to-do  classes  with  small  families  the  children  born  have  a  vastly 
better  chance  of  life,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  large 
percentage  of  them  who  reach  maturity  do  not  compensate  for  the 
fewer  aggregate  births.  We  need  more  exact  statistics  than  the 
census  supplies  to  answer  such  questions  with  confidence,  but  we 
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Professor    Payni     "  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  actually  alive." 

--Glackens  in  Puck 


AN    IN  l  ERRUPTION. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York   World. 


A     NEW    FACTOR     IX    THE    TARIFF    PROBLEM. 


need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  parenthood  and  the  increasing  care  over  childhood 
is  not  without  its  reassuring  compensations  as  concerns  the  national 
integrity." 


CURING   NEW  YORK'S   INSULARITY 

T)EOPLE  who  have  long  regarded  New  York  City  as  a  thing 
-*  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country  are  gradu- 
ally being    forced  to   amend  their   ideas.      It    is  no  longer  to  be 

classed  as  a  kind  of  detached  urban  free  lance,  or  as  a  synonym 
for  municipal  insularity.  As  the  press  point  out,  for  some  years 
now  it  has  been  sending  steel  roots  tunneling  under  the  rivers  to 
grip  the  Jersey   and    Long    Island  shores,  and   at  the  same  time,  it 


\  1 1  \  i .  1 1  \  \  i 


•I       Mil    M      Ml 


ears  t"  build,  is 
■  f  14.750,000. 

radually  been  extending  one  greal  arm  after  another  across 
pan  oi  tins.-  waters  foi   1  n  and  above-board  friendship. 

Whether  this  is  a  deep-laid  ichemc  oi   Father  Knickerbocker's  to 


filch  reinvigorating  sustenance  from  Jersey's  virgin  soil,  or  a  be- 
nevolent plan  to  extend  the  benefits  of  his  fruits  to  Long  Island, 
the  editorial  writers  refuse  to  say.  They  are  a  unity,  however,  in 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  New  York  City,  with  last  week's  open- 
ing of  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  is  fast  developing  adequate  facili- 
ties for  bridge  and  tunnel  transportation  to  and  from  the  metropolis. 
There  are  now,  completed,  or  about  to  be  completed,  four  bridges 
and  three  sets  of  tunnels 
connecting  New  York 
and  Long  Island,  and 
three  underground  tube 
systems  to  New  Jersey. 

In  viewing  the  con- 
struction and  comple- 
tion of  the  new  bridge, 
the  press  writers  bring 
out  many  points  of  in- 
terest. 

"It  is  the  first  real 
outlet  to  the  heart  of 
Long  Island."  says  the 
New  N  ork  Journal  of 
Commerce;  while  the 
Xew  York  I'ribiuic, 
with  a  reproving  eye 
on  Tammany  I  [all,  de- 
clares "  it  is  only  sur- 
passed in  length  by  one 
in  Scotland,  and  as  an 
engineering    blunder    by    one   that    was    ill    Quebec."       'The   New 

York   fVor/da\so  refuses  to  be  reconciled  to  the  greal  cost  of  the 

structure.      "As   it   stands   to-dav."   it  comments.  "  the  bride.. 

costly  and  magnificent  monument  to  official  inefficiency." 
The  Tribune  reviews  this  phase  oi  the  matter  further: 

"  It  is  venial  to  spend  5 j 0,000, 000  or  so  on  a  bridge  th.it  should 

cost  about  5io.ooo.ooo,  because  the  bridge  is  desirable.  A  colos- 
sal blunder  will  be  ignored  and  stupendous  waste  regarded  with 
indifference,  if  the  city  'gets  much-needed  facilities." 

"Who  of  the  crowd    in  <  hieens  that  welcomed  the  opening  of  the 

new  Queensboro  Bridge  cared  because  the  structure  cost  nearly 
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THE   NEW  QUEENSBORO  BRIDGE   WHICH  WAS   RECENTLY  OPENED  TO  THE   PUBLIC. 
Its  total  length  is  7,636  feet,  it  took  six  years  to  build,  and  cost  $20,ono,ooo 


twice  as  much  as  w.is  necessary?  Queens  needed  a  bridge  to 
Manhattan,  and  there  was  the  bridge.    What  matter  that  it  did  not 

come  up  to  expectations,  that  it  did  not  provide  the  facilities  it 
had  been  planned  to  provide,  that  it  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
a  bridge  of  its  carrying  capacity  should  have  cost,  that  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  stronger  it  was  burdened  with  useless  steel 
that  had  only  made  it  weaker,  that  enough  money  had  been 
wasted  on  it  to  build  nearly  half  the  Fourth  avenue  subway? 
There  was  a  bridge.  It  was  desirable.  It  was  what  the  people 
wanted.  It  would  get  them  to  .Manhattan  more  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly. The  men  who  had  built  it  were  public  benefactors.  If  they 
had  constructed  for  5io.ooo.ooo  a  bridge  that  had  fallen  into  the 
river  before  it  was  opened,  no  words  would  have  been  black  enough 
to  characterize  their  blundering,  their  incompetence,  their  waste- 
fulness. After  an  expenditure,  let  us  say,  of  $20,000,000  on|a  bridge 
that  should  have  cost  5io.ooo.ooo.  there  are  no  words  at  all  about 
blundering,  incom- 
petence and  waste- 
fulness." 

A  New  York 
Post  writer  de- 
scribes the  new 
bridge  as  "the  most 
conspicuous  thing 
in  sight  "  for  miles 
along  the  river 
front.  He  goes  on 
thus  : 

"  In  the  matter 
of  gracefulness  of 
proportion,  the 
Queensboro  Bridge 

is  not  likely  to  displace  the  Brooklyn  or  even  the  Williams- 
burg structures'  in  popular  estimation.  Its  curves  are  not  as 
gradual  as  those  of  the  suspension  type  ;  it  does  not  sweep  up  and 
then  down  like  its  two  companions  farther  downstream.  From  a 
distance  its  lines  give  the  impression  of  power  and  tremendous 
strength.  At  close  range  this  effect  is  proportionately  increased, 
and,  as  the  passerby  pauses  at  the  beginning  of  the  approach  to 
gaze  upward  at  the  first  tower,  a  maze  of  red  girders  and  beams  is 
presented  to  view,  stretching  far  out  across  the  river,  in  seemingly 
aimless  fashion.  That  is  the  cantilever's  misfortune.  Its  con- 
struction, the  principle  on  which  it  supports  itself,  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous to  the  layman  as  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  bridge.  Out 
on  the  span  proper,  for  instance,  the  labyrinth  of  steel  appears 
even  more  intricate  and  confusing. 

"Unlike  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  towers,  of  which  there  are 
four — two  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  one  on  the   New   York  and 


THE    WILLIAMSBURG    BRIDGE. 

It  was  opened  in  1903,  took  seven  years  to  build,  is  7,275  feet  long,  and  cost  520,000,000 


Long  Island  sides — are  of  steel.  They  are  'rocking  '  towers.  That 
is,  they  are  constructed  on  a  pivot  so  as  to  'give  '  this  way  or  that 
with  varying  strains.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  expansion 
of  the  steel  in  summer,  and  contraction  in  winter.  Annual  varia- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  about  one  inch  for  every  hundred  feet.  The 
piers  on  which  the  towers  rest  are  built  of  stone,  as  are  also  the 
approaches,  but  otherwise  the  bridge  is  steel  throughout.  Con- 
sequently the  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  change  in  tempera- 
ture must  be  figured  in  hundreds  of  feet." 

The  New  York  Times  gives  the  main  dimensions  of  the  bridge, 
and  compares  it  with  the  other  great  structures  of  its  kind.  We 
read : 

"Only  three  bridges  with  longer  spans  than  the  Queensboro. 
Bridge  exist — the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  of  1,595  feet;  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge,  of  1,600  feet,  both  of  the  suspension  type,   and  the 

Firth  of  Forth 
Bridge,  Scotland, 
of  1,710  feet.  The 
Queensboro  comes 
next,  with  1,182 
feet." 

A  writer  in  Col* 
lier^s  Weekly  deals 
in  more  detail  in 
the  figures  of  the 
structure.  He  says 
in  part  : 

"  Measured  by 
the  combined 
length  and  capacity 
of  its  five  main 
spans,  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  across  the  East  River  from  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  to  Ravenswood,  Queens,  is  the  greatest 
bridge  in  the  world.  Including  approaches,  its  total  length  is. 
8,600  feet,  width  86  feet,  and  greatest  height  over  300  feet  above 
the  water.  It  crosses  from  shore  to  shore,  135  feet  above  the 
river,  with  three  enormous  spans  of  1,182  feet,  630  feet,  and  984 
feet,  the  middle  one  reaching  across  the  full  width  of  Black- 
well's  Island.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  more  great  'anchor  * 
spans,  one  at  each  end,  wholly  over  dry  land,  with  a  length  of 
3,724  feet  for  the  five,  which,  together,  contain  over  105,000,000 
pounds  of  steel.  No  other  spans  in  this  country,  except  suspen- 
sion bridges,  approach  the  longest  of  these,  and  the  only  trussed 
span  in  the  world  which  exceeds  it  is  the  Forth  Bridge,  which,  altho 
1,710  feet  long,  has  a  capacity  for  only  two  railroad  tracks,  less 
than  one-third  of  this.  There  are  two  decks,  the  lower  one  de- 
signed for  a  wide  driveway  and  four  electric  car  tracks,  and  the 
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BAER   AND   l'OR    BAEK. 

—  Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler. 


STEADY. 

—  Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


THE   ANTHRACITE    SITUATION. 


upper  one  for  two  sidewalks,  and  two  elevated  railroad  tracks, 
and  having,  in  all,  an  estimated  capacity  for  200,000,000  car  pas- 
sengers and  millions  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  annually." 


THE   DECLARATION  OF  LONDON 

A  LTHO  the  latest  naval  agreement  of  the  Powers  contains  no 
•**■  provision  for  sparing  human  life,  its  provisions  for  sparing 
merchandise  will  be,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  observes,  "ol 
enormous  value  to  American  commerce."  The  Powers  have  dis- 
covered, after  all  these  years  of  needless  pillage,  that  certain 
articles  like  soap,  chalk,  cotton,  and  varnish  are  not  used  to  injure 
the  enemy,  and  that  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  confiscating 
them  when  in  neutral  ships.  So  they  are  to  pass  unmolested. 
Mr.  Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  reports  that 
the  new  list  of  articles  to  pass  free  in  time  of  war  comprizes  goods 
of  which  the  United  States  alone  exports  some  $400,000,000  worth 
a  year,  and  the  list  of  articles  conditionally  free  figure  in  our  ex- 
port and  import  trade  to  the  extent  of  $900,000,000.  This  agree- 
ment is  still  to  be  ratified  by  our  Government.  The  other  Signa- 
tory Powers  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain. 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia.  The  main 
provisions  of  tl  lutlined  thus  in  a  dispatch  from 

Washington  : 

•ition  establishes  three  classifications  for  cargoes  in 
-.  namely,  'absolutely  contraband,1  'conditionally 
ind  'absolutely  free  '  <  argoes  or  parts  of  cargoes, 
first  time  that  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  have  agreed  upon  ;i  list  of  articles  which  are  to  be  absolutely 
w  liK  h  in  ic  con- 

sider) and  ol  war.  are  raw  cotton,  raw 

wool,  silk,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  raw  materials  of  textile  in- 
dustry en  therefrom ;  oleaginous  nuts  and 

ops,  1  aw    hides,  horns. 

bone  and  i  fei  tilizers,  comprizing  nitrates 

and  phospl  jrii  ulture  ;  ores,  earths, 

■.  ai  e,  soaps,  paints. 

varnish,  so  a,  ammonia,  machin- 

used  in  agricultui  which  by  their 

nature  would  not  be  Of  \  al  II 


"Absolutely  contraband  articles  consist  of  arms  and  powder  of 

every  description,  military  equipment  of  every  kind  and  character, 
and  saddle-,  draft-,  and  pack-horses. 

"The  list  of  conditional  contraband  articles  is  made  up  of  food 
supplies,  fodder  and  grain,  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  in  bars,  and 
paper  representing  money,  air-ships  and  flying-machines,  and 
articles  which  might  possibly  be  used  as  munitions  of  war." 

The  Boston  Herald  says  of  this  agreement : 

"The  general  importance  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  con 
ference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  recognized  limits  ol  naval  warfare 
have  been  narrowed.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  authoritative 
international  code.  National  policies  have  conflicted,  and  all 
commerce  has  been  endangered.  This  conference  has  been  l>ut  a 
beginning.  At  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  harmonize  the  national 
interests  which  were  represented  there.  It  was  predicted  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished.  But  the  ' impossible '  has  been 
accomplished.  The  war  dogs  have  been  put  in  leash.  A  perma- 
nent prize  court  at  The  Hague  will  be  one  result.  Another  inter- 
national conference  to  perfect  the  initial  conventions  is  another 
certain  result.  Each  succeeding  international  conference  makes 
another  easier  of  achievement.  International  arbitration  will  not 
iched  at  a  single  bound.      Hut  every  new   agreement  between 

nations  makes  w.u  less  likely.     Every  limitation  on  the  destruc- 

tiveness  of   war  lessens  the  incentive  for  fighting.      The  naval  war 
conference  is  a  step  toward  international  pea 


MR.  CRAZY  SNAKE   AND   HIS   WAR 

OKLAHOMA  is  deeply  pained,  it  seems,  to  think  that  anybody 
should  suppose  there  was  an  Indian  war  there  last  week. 
"The  idea  of  there  being  an  Indian  war  in  the  State,"  remarks 
Governor    Haskell,    "is    so    humorous    that    it    becomes  painful." 

" Some  wild  newspaper  writer  has  worked  off  a  small-sized  riot  as 
an  Indian  war  or  race  war,"  explains  Adjutant-General  Canton, 
and  "unless  the  writers  confine  themselves  to  facts,  it  is  possible 
they  will  be  requested  to  leave  the  country."  True,  two  white 
officers  were  killed,  but  the  Adjutant-*  ieneral  thinks  they  "showed 
extremely  poor  judgment."  Assistant  Attorney-*  ieneral  Woodruff 
and  Indian  Agent  Kelsey  find  that  the  whole  ruction  was  started 
bj  negro  outlaws  who  congregated  at  Hickorj  Ground,  where  Mr. 
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Crazy  Snake  made  his  home,  and,  as  their  finding  is  summarized 
in  the  dispatches,  "Crazy  Snake  had  a  right  to  defend  his  home 
from  the  attack  of  irresponsible  persons,  and  even  officers  not 
authorized  to  arrest  him." 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  Crazy  Snake  had  his  day  as 
a  national  figure,  and  took  his  place  in  the  newspaper  headlines 

along  with  the  best  Of  them.  His  name  was  also  linked  in  sage 
editorial  comment  with  C.eronimo  and  Sitting  Bull,  and  his  tame 
from  this  exploit  is  considered  worth  at  least  a  year's  engagement 
at  good  pay  with  some  Wild  West  show.     The  trouble  began  on 

Thursday,  March  25,  when  "several  deputy  sheriffs  went  to  Henry- 
etta  to  arrest  negro  cattle-thieves."  That  was  tame  and  common- 
place enough.  But  they  were  fired  upon  by  "negro  and  halt-breed 
friends  of  the  criminals."  and  then  it  was  only  a  step  from  half- 
breed  to  full-blooded  Indians  in  war  paint.  Crazy  Snake  "deter- 
mined on  an  aggressive  campaign  *'  which  began  with  a  masterly 
retreat.  He  tired  his  tepees  and  tents,  like  the  general  who  burned 
his  ships,  and  with  hundreds  of  followers  "took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  Hickory  Hills."  The  militia,  called  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernor whose  weirds  are  quoted  above,  "sent  out  numerous  scouts 
toreconnoiter  the  position  of  the  enemy  "  and  then  "  bivouacked  for 
the  night."  Signal-tires  illuminated  the  hilltops  around  and  made 
the  old-time  frontiersmen  wag  their  heads  and  mutter  predictions 
of  a  general  Indian  uprising.  Redskins  were  seen  crouching  be- 
hind every  bush.  Next  day  the  Indians  retreated  again,  the  band 
of  savages  proved  very  elusive,  and  on  March  30  Crazy  Snake  was 
captured  by  somebody  and  the  war  was  over. 

We  read  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Snake  has  been  in 
trouble.  He  has  been  repeatedly  arrested  for  resisting  the  orders 
of  the  Government  and  has  served  a  term  in  the  military  prison  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  says  a 'dispatch  from  that  place,  and  the 
Washington  Post  says  in  its  news  columns  : 

"  •  Crazy  Snake'  has  been  here  frequently  urging  the  claims  of  his 
tribe  before  the  Indian  Bureau 

"Crazy  Snake  is  a  crafty  Indian,  and  his  power  for  evil  has 
never  been  underestimated  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  whose  eye  has 
been  on  him  for  several  years.  Among  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Creek  Indians  he  has  wielded  the  same  influence  that  Sitting  Bull 
did  among  the  Sioux  and  Red  Cloud  among  the  Cheyennes,  leading 
their  respective  bands  against  overwhelming  odds  in  order  to  re- 
tain tribal  government  and  their  old  customs,  and  live  apart  and 
separate  from  the  white  man. 


"  During  the  past  summer  Crazy  Snake  started  to  make  trouble 
near  Hickory  Ground,  in  Oklahoma,  but  he  was  overawed  by  a 
prompt  showing  ol  State  militia. 

"When  the  Government,  about  ten  years  ago,  determined  to  di- 
vide the  land  in  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  among  the  Indians, 
start  them  in  the  world  as  agri- 
culturists, and  teach  them  to 
be  self-supporting,  Crazy 
Snake,  whose  Indian  name  is 
Chitti  I  larjo,  and  who  is  regis- 
tered as  Wilson  Jones,  gath- 
ered about  him  sixteen  kin- 
dred spirits  in  opposition  and 
started  to  make  trouble.  Be- 
fore they  were  subjugated 
several  lives  were  lost,  and 
Crazy  Snake  and  his  'cabinet ' 
were  taken  to  Muscogee  in 
irons.  Since  then  there  have 
been  minor  outbreaks  from 
Crazy  Snake  and  his  fast- 
dwindling  band,  but  none  was 
serious." 

The  New  York  Globe  does 
not  blame  the  Oklahoma 
newspaper  correspondent  for 
making  the  most  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  up  an  Indian 
war  scare — 

"  It  is  about  the  corre- 
spondent's last  opportunity. 
Let    him  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  Let  him  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  heaven  forbid  that 
the  efforts  to  minimize  the 
recrudescent  Indian  which  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  his  Ad- 
jutant-General, and  other  busybodies  are  making  should  be 
of  any  effect ! 

"Geronimo  is  dead — but  all  is  not  lost.  The  present  generation 
shall  still  be  succored  on  the  food  of  their  fathers.  It  shall  still 
be  said  in  every  English  hamlet  that  the  redskin  occupies  all  of 
that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  makes 
occasional  raids  as  far  east  as  Detroit.  Buffalo  Bill  will  obtain  a 
new  lease  of  life  ;  Nick  Carter  will  extend  his  plant.  Life  will  re- 
vive its  primeval  joys  and  Oklahoma  will  once  more  reflect  upon 
the  anachronism  of  its  sublimated  progress." 


CRAZV   SNAKE, 


Who  says  he  believes  that  "some  of  the 
white  men  are  honest,  but  not  many.'' 


OUGHT   TO   STIMULATE   BUSINESS. 

IV  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


A   DROP   IN    STEEL. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des   Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
GOOD    AND    BAD    SIDE    OF   THE    STEEL   CUT. 
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I  HA  I    ANXIOUS  MOMBN  1  . 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

WELCOMING   CASTRO. 


SOI  NDS   AHI     SO    DEI   RI\  1S(.. 

—  May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


KEPT  FROM  THE  CZAR'S  POLICE 

THIS  country's  final  refusal  to  surrender  Jan  Janoff  Pouren,  a 
Lettish  peasant  and  refugee  wanted  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment on  charges  of  murder,  arson,  and  burglary,  closes  a  case 
which  in  some  of  its  bearings  is  considered  a  most  remarkable  in- 
ternational episode.  Upon  the  precedent  to  be  established  by 
Pouren's  trial  hung  the  fate  of  thousands  of  other  Russian  refugees 
in  various  parts  of  this  country,  whose  movements  are  watched  by 
spies  in  the  employment  of  the  Czar.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
peasant  revolt  of  1907  in  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Courland, 
Pouren  sought  asylum  in  the  United  States,  but  was  held  at  Ellis 
Island  at  the  request  of  Couderf  Brothers,  attorneys  for  the  Russian 
Government.  Committees  of  prominent  American  citizens  took  up 
his  case,  funds  were  raised  for  his  defense,  and  the  President  and 
Congress  were  petitioned  in  his  behalf.  According  to  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty  who  espoused  his  cause,  Pouren  was  a  patriot  and 
a  victim  of  Russian  oppression.  According  to  his  accusers  he  was 
a  fiend  who.  in  addition  to  the  crimes  charged,  had  beaten  old  nun 
and  abused  women.  Witnesses  were  brought  all  the  way  from 
Russia  by  both  sides,  and  in  October  of  last  year  Commissioner 
Shields  found  him  guilty  of  four  acts  of  burglary,  three  of  arson. 
three  murders,  and  two  attempts  at  murder,  and  ordered  his  depor- 
tation. Hut  Secretary  Root,  then  head  of  the  State  Department, 
ordered  the  case  retried,  with  the  result  that  the  verdict  has  now 
been  reversed.  Commissioner  Hitchcock,  in  the  second  trial,  also 
finds  that  Pouren  lias  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  by  the 
Russian  Government,  but  orders  his  release  on  the  ground  t hat  he 
acted  as  a  revolutionist,  and  not  with  criminal  intent — the  extradi- 
tion maty  between  tins  country  and  Russia  providing  immunity 

in  the  <  ase  ot    political  oltenses.      It  was   brought  out   that  he  had 

not  a«  till  lm  personal  gain,  or  from  personal  malice.     "However 

revolt  arts  may  have  been."  said  Commissioner  Hitch- 

"we  must  still  consider  that  they  were  committed  while  the 

country    was    in    a    revolutionary     state,    and     were     more     or    less 

justified." 

"'I  bere  has  1"  en  no  more  striking  ease  in  the  receni  historj  <>i 
this  countrj  ol  the  surging  up  of  the  old-time  hatred  of  tyranny 
than  the  n  <  hed  legal  and  monetary  aid  to 

this   I  Mm    from    the   clutch   of    Russia." 

remarks  tl  d.  His  final  release,  says  the  New  Yoik 
Tribune t  "will  doul  ded  with  approbation, 
tho  nut  with  ei  New  York  Globe  congratulates 
the  <  ountry  that  tin  ■  ,  has  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  similai  1  iirisii.ui  Rudowitz,  whose  extradition  was  re- 
fused by  Secretary  1  fhe  two  1  ,im>,  it  thinks, 


must  make  our  position  perfectly  clear  to  the  Russian  mind. 
Says  the  Springfield  Republican,  discussing  the  general  aspects 
of  both  cases : 

"The  disturbances  in  Russia,  in  which  these  refugees  partici- 
pated, were  essentially  political,  because  the  acts  of  violence  in 
question  were  part  of  a  revolutionary  movement  to  overthrow  the 
system  of  czarism  ;  and  the  Federal  commissioner  seems  strictly 
within  the  facts  in  concluding  that  'however  revolting  these  acts 
may  have  been,  we  must  still  consider  that  they  were  committed 
while  the  country  was  in  a  revolutionary  state,  and  were  more  or 
less  justified.'  If  acts  of  violence  in  war  are  justified,  it  follows 
that  in  revolutionary  uprisings  deeds  ordinarily  criminal  to  the  last 
degree  may  be  given  the  sanction  of  a  certain  measure  of  political 
-ity." 

Returning  to  the  Pouren  decision,  the  Baltimore  Sun  congratu- 
lates the  country  that  the  right  of  asylum  in  this  country  has  been 
vind  icated.     We  read  : 

"The  Russian  Government  has  bent  every  effort  to  the  securing 
of  the  extradition  of  this  man — not,  of  course,  on  account  of  any 
peculiar  importance  in  the  individual  case,  but  because  it  would 
have  meant  a  vast  deal  as  a  precedent.  The  only  hope  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Russian  despotism  lies  in  revolution,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Those  who  still  keep  up  the  hope  of  freedom  are  sus- 
tained in  their  aspirations  by  the  sympathy,  the  help,  and  the 
guidance  of  their  brethren  in  exile.  Anything  that  tends  to  take 
away  from  the  revolutionists  the  possibility  of  an  asylum  in  foreign 
lands  diminishes  by  so  much  the  chance  of  ultimate  success  which 
they  still  cherish.  And  a  single  case  in  which  a  man  is  extradited 
for  a  political  offense  has  a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  down 
the  force  of  the  distinction  between  political  offenses  and  personal 
crimes.  Pouren"s  extradition,  after  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  fruit- 
less struggle  to  prevent  it,  would  have  meant  a  far  easier  job  fur 
the  Czar's  Government  the  next  time  it  wanted  a  victim.  His 
hangmen  keep  busy  enough  as  it  is  :  let  us  rejoice  that  at  least  one 
has  been  kept  out  of  their  grip  by  the  faithful  exertions  of  friends 
of  liberty  on  American  soil." 

Not  content  with  l'ouien's  liberation,  the  New  York  Daily 
People  (Socialist  1. aboil  demands  that  we  now  abrogate  the  extra- 
dition treaty  with    Russia.      The    same  demand  is  emphasized    by 

-  a  "*  ui  k  <  all  1  Socialist). 
.Another  phase  of   the  incident  is  discust  by  the   Providence 

fouriniL  which   points   out    that    the  outcome  will   not   predispose 

Russia  to  concede  the  relaxation  of  its  rigorous  emigration  and 
passport  prescriptions  which  Washington  has  long  been  negotiating 
for.     The  Boston  Advertiser  takes  a  still  mote  pessimistic  view 

ol  the  decision  : 

"It  is  a  serious  question  how  desirable  is  the  presence  in  this 
country   ol    men    who    commit   arson    and    attempted   minder  and 

burglary  in  the  name  ol  politics.     It  is  a  serious  question  it  a  man 
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whose  mind  has  been  trained  in  such  channels  as  these  set  forth 
in  the  hearing  of  Pouren's  case  can  become  a  law-abiding  citizen 
or  resident  oi  the  United  States. 
"We  have  in  this  country  already  too  many  men  who  believe  that 

any  crime  committed  in  the  name  of  'liberty  '  is  justifiable." 


CURBING  UNCLE  SAM'S  EXTRAVAGANCE 

ALTHO   the  country  has  often    heard   the  cry  of  "economy" 
sounded  by  old  humbugs  on  the  stump,  or  courageously  but 
ineffectually  championed  by  hard-headed  individuals  in  Congress, 

remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "it  has  never  had 
the  mechanism  of  good  housekeeping  really  at  its  disposal."  But 
now  that  the  work  of  tariff  revision  lias  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation's  finances  there  are  many  signs  that 
both  the  people  and  the  Government  have  recognized  the  need  of 
such  mechanism  if  a  balance  is  to  be  maintained  between  revenues 
and  expenditures.  Thus  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
inserted  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  to  the  President 
a  detaded  statement  of  the  estimated  revenues  and  appropriations 
required.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the  President  shall  be  able  in 
his  annual  message  to  advise  Congress  on  the  subject  of  cutting 
the  country's  coat  according  to  the  cloth.  The  new  Senate,  not  to 
be  outdone,  has  created  a  Committee  on  Expenditures,  whose 
function  is  to  guard  against  waste  in  appropriations.  Now  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  fallen  into  line  with  another  innovation  in  the  form 
of  a  Budget  Committee,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  two  other  Cabinet  members,  whose  work  is  to  supervise  esti- 
mates as  to  Federal  expenses.  These  signs  of  a  businesslike  and 
systematic  control  of  the  nation's  expenditures,  says  The  Evening 
Mail,  constitute  "  a  promise  altogether  new  to  American  politics." 
"The  need  of  the  day,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep)., 
"is  economy  in  administration,"  while  the  New  York  American 
describes  the  present  and  past  waste  of  Government  money  as 
"literally  frightful — a  mad  gallop  of  prodigality."  According  to 
the  latter  authority  "it  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  some 
5200,000,000  a  year  more  to  run  the  United  States  than  the  actual 
work  done  is  worth."  Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.),  emphasizing  the  same  point :  "We  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  annual  appropriations  exceed  a  billion  dollars  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  approximate  $10  per  head 
of  the  population,  against  less  than  $4.50  twenty  years  ago."  Mr. 
Harriman,  in  a  recent  interview,  said  that  the  wastefulness  of 
Government  expenditures  was  the  theme  nearest  to  his  heart.  He 
said  in  part : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  an  agitation  start  simultaneously  in  every 
part  of  the  country  against  the  unbusinesslike  handling  of  the 
people's  money.  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  turn  their  attention 
toward  the  regulation  of  the  Government ;  let  them  insist  that  pub- 
lic officials  shall  wisely  expend  the  incomes  which  they  now  have 
instead  of  this  constant  seeking  for  larger  revenue." 

President  Taft  is  winning  much  editorial  commendation  for  the 
part  he  has  taken  in  the  movement  for  economy.  His  appoint- 
ment of  a  Budget  Committee,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "marks  a  change  of  fiscal  policy  at  Washington  which 
ought  to  result  in  the  saving  annually  of  many  millions  of  dollars," 
and  The  Evening  Post  praises  the  President  for  his  "appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  financial  problem  is  fundamental  and  underlies 
every  other."     Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.) : 

"This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  recognized  that  if  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government 'are  to  be  controlled  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  initial  responsibility  must  be  with  the  Executive  branch. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  never  had  a  head  for  figures.  His  ideas  of  Federal 
activity  were  altogether  expansive  and  everybody  under  him  was 
animated  by  an  ambition  to  'do  things,'  while  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  count  the  cost." 


And   The  Press  (  Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  adds  : 

"This  is  a  change  of  far-reaching  consequence.  The  custom 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  has  the 
direct  effect  of  making  the  annual  estimates  excessive  and  extrava- 
gant. The  departments  presented  their  estimates  independently. 
They  competed  with  each  other  for  appropriations.  This  is  all 
changed  by  the  new  rule  of  consultation  and  cooperation  which 
the  President  has  instituted.  The  estimates  will  thereby  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  each  other  and  be  adjusted  to  the 
Treasury  income  and  prospects.  This  will  promote  economy  and 
make  the  estimates  a  well  considered  budget,  helpful  to  Congress." 

The  other  aspect  of  the  new  movement,  namely,  the  danger  of 
"national  cheese-paring,"  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  Washington  Post 
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GOING  OUT  AND  COMING   IN. 

This  diagram  represents  the  principal  items  of  Federal  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190S. 

(Ind  ),  which  thinks  that  the  real  solution  of  the  nation's  financial 
ills  lies  in  increasing  revenues  rather  than  in  reducing  expendi- 
tures.    To  quote  : 

"When  and  where  is  this  wonderful  retrenchment  to  begin  ?  Is 
it  to  be  initiated  in  an  act  of  superb  self-denial  by  reducing  Con- 
gressional salaries,  or  only  in  pruning  the  starvation  stipends  now 
doled  out  to  Government  clerks  ?  Will  this  sort  of  cheese-paring, 
plus  such  economies  in  wasteful  expenditures  as  are  likely  to 
materialize,  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  the  financial  equation  of  a 
billion-dollar  country  like  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the  country 
will  need  when  it  gets  in  the  two-billion  class  ? 

"In  all  candor  and  seriousness,  would  it  not  be  far  wiser  and 
better  in  every  way  to  give  the  people  an  intelligent  bill  of  particu- 
lars and  to  tell  them  the  truth  ?  The  country  is  great  and  growing, 
and  needs  annually  increasing  revenues,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
to  raise  them  except  by  adequate  Federal  taxation  in  the  shape  of 
a  revenue-producing  tariff.  That  is  the  plain  truth.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  people  will  have  to  foot  the  bill.  But  it  is  all  for  the 
defense  and  development  of  their  country,  and  they  know  it  and  do 
not  fear  the  burden.  Why  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  deceive 
them  ? " 
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A  PAYNE     rARIFF    <  .'-II  HI     DESIGNED    For    THOSE  who   WISH 
TO    BEN1  111     B>     1  HE    R!  1)1  I    1  Ion, 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HE    NATIONS   JIGSAW    PUZZLE. 

—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


AKE,    I  LI.   TAKE    AWAY   YOl   R    BE]  AD  " 

— Keppler,  in  Puck. 

■    ■ 

help    to    keep    them    Up         \itxtt.\ta 


WRANING    Till     BABY 


Flohri  vajmdgt. 


' 


■ 

until 

■ 

:    think    the 
■  mitten."—  Nn   York  Stm. 


THE  TARIFF  IN  QUIP  AND  CARTOON. 
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SERVIA'S  SUBMISSION 

"I  A  MIEN  the  Orange  Free  State  objected  to  Britain's  absorp- 
*  *  tion  of  the  South  African  Republic,  it  soon  found  itself  a 
British  colony.  Servia  objected  to  Austria's  absorption  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  it  lias  taken  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Powers 
to  prevent  its  meeting  a  like  fate.  So  run  the  foreign  dispatches 
and  correspondence.     Russia  was  expected  by  many  European 

papers  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Servia  and  the  lost  provinces  for 
the  sake  oi  Pan-Slavism,  but  Russia  seems  to  have  had  enough  of 
war  for  the  present,  the  Czar  turned  his  hack,  and  Servia  has  been 
forced  to  indorse  Austria's  seizure  of  the  two  Slav  provinces.      The 

half-crazy  Crown  Prince  George  has  surrendered  his  birthright, 
and  many  believe  King  Peter  will  give  up  his  crown.  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  like  Schleswig-Holstein,  is  to  tall  into  the  maw  of 


KING    PETER   OF  SERVIA   STUDYING   A    MILITARY   MAP. 

Report  has  it  that  he  will  give  up  the  throne  that  came  to  him  in 
1903  by  a  palace  butchery  that  shocked  the  civilized  world. 

the  spoiler  without  a  single  protest  from  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  as  Austria  helped  Prussia  wrest  the  latter  provinces  from  Den- 
mark, so  Germany  is  accused  of  aiding  Austria  in  the  present 
seizure.  The  interest  of  the  European  press  has  been  largely  cen- 
tered in  the  discussion  of  Germany's  attitude  and  Austria's  head- 
strong policy.  One  of  the  strangest  transformations  of  the 
moment,  but  one  that  typifies  the  changing  feeling  of  many  Euro- 
pean journals  and  statesmen,  is  seen  in  the  London  Times,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  maintained  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  had  been  so  grievously  violated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Francis  Joseph  that  nothing  but  a  Pan-European  confer- 
ence could  settle  the  question  of  Austria's  Bosnian  annexation. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  spoken  since  then  and  now  The  Times  pro- 
claims that  "Europe's  need  of  peace  "  is  to  be  considered  the  only 
rule  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  This  view  is  indorsed  by 
the  somewhat  lukewarm  assurance  of  the  Paris  Temps  that  "  the 
banks  and  bourses  of  Europe  can  not  run  the  risk  of  an  Austro- 
Servian  conflict." 

The  most  illuminating  comment  on  the  whole  situation  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in   The  Continental   Correspondence  (Berlin). 


Both  the  French  and   English,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  press  have 
credited  von   Buelow  with  being  the  string-puller  in  recent    Balkan 

complications.  With  what  manifest  satisfaction  the  authorities  at 
Berlin  congratulate  themselves  on  their  altitude  toward  Servia 
may  be  divined  from  the 
following  quotation  from 
an  editorial  in  this  semi- 
official organ  : 

"The case  of  Servia  has 
clearly  shown  that  the 
peaceful  assurances,  so 
repeatedly  uttered  at  the 
meetings  of  the  heads  of 
European  states,  and  on 
other  similar  occasions, 
are  no  empty  phrases, 
but  are  earnestly  meant. 
If  any  single  one  of  the 
European  great  Powers 
had  been  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  great 
war,  this  matter  of  Servia 
would  have  provided  the 
necessary  pretext.  The 
Servians,  seeing  all  their 
ambitious  hopes  of  a 
Greater  Servia  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  the  incor- 
poration of  Bosnia  and 
,  Herzegovina  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  would  most 
certainly  have  made  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  if 
any  single  one  of  the 
great  Powers,  whether 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  or 
England,  had  shown  the 
least  sign  of  offering  them  aid  in  a  conflict  against  Austria.  The 
temptation  for  Russia  to  play  this  part  was  a  great  one,  as,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  regards  itself  as  the  leader  of  the  Slavonic  peoples, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  Slavonic  nationalities,  more  especially  those 
in  the  ISalkans." 

The  German  Government  not  only  boasts  of  its  own  abstention 
from  warlike  interference 
in  the  Balkans,  but  also 
pays  the  following  tribute 
to  Russia : 

"Recognition  is  due  to 
Russia  for  having  de- 
clined to  play  the  part  of 
''agent  provocateur'  in 
Servia.  Perhaps  this  at- 
titude can  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  one. 
Russia  itself  must  ac- 
knowledge that  her  army 
has  not  yet  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  upon  it 
in  the  campaign  against 
Japan,  to  enable  it  to  be- 
gin a  new  and  perhaps 
still  more  dangerous  war. 
Secondly,  a  tribute  must 
be  paid  to  France,  for 
having,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  trouble  in 


THE    PRINCE    WHO    HAS     RENOUNCED   HIS 
BIRTHRIGHT. 

George,  the  half-insane  Crown  Prince.  He 
aggravated  the  war  situation  by  fiery  speeches 
on  every  occasion,  and  declared  his  intention 
to  take  arms  against  his  father,  if  necessary, 
to  resist  Austria.  Accused  of  killing  a  serv- 
ant, he  has  renounced  his  prospects  and  will 
live  abroad. 


STOJAN     NOWAKOWITSCH, 

President  of  the  new  Servian  Cabinet. 


the  Balkans,  utilized  her  influence  in  St.  Petersburg  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulty.  Altho  France  has  often  enough 
alluded  to  the  'revanche,'  still,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  that 
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have  elapsed  since  1X70,  she  lias  always  refrained  from  making 
war  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost  provinces.  Is  it  likely  there- 
fore that,  having  not  the  slightest  interest  in  Servia,  and  merely 
for  her  beaux  yrux.  she  should  plunge  herself  into  a  war,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  most  doubtful? 

"The    only    one   certain   result  of    such  a    war  would    be    that 
coun:  ted  millions  would  be  lost.      It  is  just  this  certainty 

that  gives  France  a  further  reason,  not  alone  to  keep  the  peace 
ilf,  but  also  to  use  her  influence  with  her  friends  in  this  same 
direction.  The  French  investors  have  more  than  ten  millions 
1  up  in  Russian  securities.  Considering  the  enormous  pos- 
sibilities of  Russia's  future  development,  this  money  can  not  be 
said  to  be  badly  invested.  Should,  however,  Russia  become  mixt 
up  in  a  long  and  perhaps  unsuccessful  war.  after  having  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  for  only  three  years,  it  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  money  of  the  French  small  capitalist 
would  be  more  or  less  in  danger.  Still  greater,  however,  would 
be  the  danger  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  French  money  invested 
in  the  Orient." 

RUSSIA'S  SELF-IMPOVERISHMENT 

TH1-:  beggary  of  Russia  is  produced  by  the  wilful  acts  of  Rus- 
sians themselves,  writes  the  eminent  economist,  Mr.  Sason- 
off,  the  highest  authority  among  the  specialists  of  his  country. 
Peter  the  Great  lived  in  vain  as  far  as  his  fostering  of  wealth- 
producing  activities  has  gone.  Railroads, 
stock-raising,  agriculture,  foreign  trade,  we 
are  told,  have  all  been  blighted  by  the  spell  of 
Czarism.  The  Russians  have  enslaved  them- 
selves "under  the  knout  of  this  Oriental  bar- 
barism." writes  this  author  in  the  Nm'oye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows : 

"What  has  become  of  the  industries  of  the 
Ural,  that  treasure-store  of  the  world  ?  That 
splendid  creation  of  Peter  the  Great  is  ruined. 
As  to  the  population  of  that  region,  always 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  factories,  they  now 
have  to  be  employed  in  agriculture.  Is  not 
that  a  criminal  waste  of  a  long-acquired 
skill  ?  The  same  is  the  case  at  the  mines  of 
Chipof;  they  are  in  ruins,  and  their  workers 
also  have  had  to  becom •  held  laborers.  The 
factories  at  Maltzef  also— that  grand  under- 
taking, so  splendidly  organized  —  what  is  their 
•  nt  state  ?  A  productof  national  genius, 
they  now  simply  vegetate  in  an  indifferent 
condition,  and.  besides  that,  it  appears  they 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  im- 
petuous energy  of  Count  Witte  gave  rise  to 
Li  industrial  development,  and  attracted 
foreign  capital  to  Russia;  but  in  spite  of  the 
millions  expended  also  by  the  Treasury,  the 
results  have  been  negative.  Ruined  also  are  the  Volga  navigation 
enterprises,  started  solely  by  Russian  capital,  and  of  formidable 
dimensions,  too.  There  is  no  one,  up  to  the  sugar  kings,  such  as 
Kharitonenko,  and  others,  who  does  not  collapse  and  fail.  In 
short,  all  the  great  national  industries  bid  fair  soon  to  remain  but 

.  or  to  pass  over  to  more  successful  capable  foreign- 

.  there  may  be  Other  branches  of  trade  prospering. 
how    it    stands  with   our  railways.      They   ha 
many  billions  ol    rubles,  and  bring  in  at  best  only  some  millions. 

ould  require  a  billion. 

Industries  are  in  a  scarcely  better  state.      They 

gO  down  i  Little    by    little    one    notes   the  disap- 

cks  ol   sheep,  oi    herds  of   cattle,  and  of 

the  I  There   are  also  actually  imported  into 

Kussi.i  considei  i      ■     oi   foreign  wool,  of  tallow,  and 

othei  sia,  considering  her  natural  riches, 

nd. 

"The  small  re  likewise  far  from  prosperous. 

The  distilling  ol  sp  rmed  an  important  item  in 

the  budget  oi  the  rural  proprietor,  but  this  industry  is  now  dead. 

lertakings  are  kepi  up  owing  only  to  their  monopolies. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  state  of  collapse  of  the  so- 
called  cottage  industries  carried  on  by  the  peasants. 

"Thus  we  see  before  us  not  only  the  decay  of  the  special  rural 
industries,  but  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  industrial  Russia— indeed  with  the  general  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  any  observer  is 
clear  enough — that  the  economic  existence  of  our  state  is  jioverned 
by  genera]  destructive  causes,  which  affect  the  whole  community 
— nobles,  manufacturers,  millionaires,  and  peasants." 


THE   LEADER   OF  RUSSIAN   JOURNALISM. 

Souvorin,  editor  of  the  Noroyc  Vremya, 
who  is  celebrating  his  fiftieth  year  as  editor 
in  a  land  where  one  editorial  year  is  often 
enough.  His  paper  is  quoted  in  an  accom- 
panying article. 


ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  OUR  TARIFF 

AS  we  buy  nearly  $350,000,000  worth  of  goods  yearly  from 
land  and  her  colonies,  the  British  are  naturally  intei< 
in  our  Tariff  Rill.  If  we  lower  our  duties,  the  British  will  sell  us 
more  goods.  They  are  also  interested  in  the  spectacle  of  a  rich 
nation  growing  richer  under  a  protective  tariff  while  their  own  min- 
isters are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  funds  to  build  a  navy.  President 
Taft's  insistance  on  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  the  necessities  of  life 
is  taken  as  a  partial  indorsement  of  the  beauties  of  free  trade,  yet 
they  recognize  that  both  our  great  parties  are  too  fully  committed 
to  the  protective  principle  to  allow  of  any  hope  that  it  will  be 
abandoned.  The  President's  recommendations  are  not  likely  to 
be  carried  out,  thinks  the  London  Times,  which  adds  that  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  good  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  that  they  should  be  carried  out. 
The  advantages  of  the  present  English  fiscal 
policy,  we  are  told,  are  about  equal  to  the  ad- 
vantage Nelson's  fleet  would  have  against  a 
squadron  of  Dreadnoughts.     Thus  we  read  : 

"We  are  frequently  told,  or  we  used  to  be 
until  lately,  about  wonderful  developments  of 
opinion  in  other  countries  in  favor  of  free 
trade  as  understood  here.  Sometimes  it  is  in 
France,  sometimes  in  Germany,  and  some- 
times in  the  United  States  that  tardy  conver- 
sion to  Cobdenism  is  described.  These  won- 
derful discoveries  never  come  to  anything. 
The  American  free-traders  are  unable  to  ef- 
fect legislation,  and  French  free-traders  have 
to  witness  a  deliberate  attempt  to  increase 
duties  already  high.  Other  nations  are  clear- 
ly determined  not  to  interfere  with  our  one 
monopoly  of  Cobdenite  theory.  They  are  all 
very  prosperous  ;  they  are  all  increasing  in 
wealth,  and  none  of  them  has  such  a  burden 
of  pauperism  to  carry  as  that  which  afflicts 
ourselves.  It  really  looks  as  if  they  knew 
something  of  business  and  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  nations.  Rut  we  are  still  asked  to 
believe  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  and  are  wandering  in  the  ma 
economic  superstition,  happily  dissipated  for  us  by  the  science 
that  illuminated  our  path  some  sixty  years  ago.  In  these  days  of 
ironclads  we  are  expected  to  go  to  battle  in  unprotected  ships,  be- 
cause somebody  Once  proved  at  great  length  that  when  no  other 
nation  had  ironclad  ships  OUT  wooden  ones  did  extremely  well,  and 
that  they  are  cheaper  to  build  and  to  maintain  than  monsters  en- 
cumbered with  thousands  of  tons  of  iron." 

The  Payne  Tariff  Rill  is  discust  in  its  details  by  that  important 
London  financial  organ,  /'//<•  Economist,    No  confidence,  we  are 

told,  is  felt  in  the  revenue-raising  quality  ol  the  new  bill,  "as  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  taxation   of   inheritances   as  well   as   for  the 

issue  oi  bonds  and  treasury  certificates  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency ." 

Of  the  influence  which  this  new  legislation  will  have  on  the  general 
fiscal  policy  ol  the  nation  we  1  ia<l  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Taft'l  influence  seems  to  have  secured  a  certain  degi 

that  reciprocal  free  trade  which  he  advocated  when  Governor  of 

the  Philippines..     The  whole   bill    is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
minimum   and   maximum    1. 11  ill,  the   latter,  which   is  about 

cent,  higher  than  the  former,  being  tor  countries  which  discriminate 
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against  American  goods.  On  the  whole,  the  bill,  tho  in  no 
sense  a  measure  of  free  trade,  is  likely  to  promote  our  transatlantic 
trade.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  its  reception  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  vested  interests  are  ever  lying  in  wait  lor  measures 
affecting  their  private  profits.  The  greatest  hope  tor  the  measure 
is  the  well-known  support  and  sympathy  of  the  President  himself, 
who  may  be  able  by  indirect  influence  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  American  consumer." 


COLONIAL  "  DREADNOUGHTS'* 

AS  the  colonial  troops  saved  England  in  the  Boer  War,  colonial 
Dreadnoughts  are  now  coming  to  the  rescue  in  England's 

naval  rivalry  with  Germany,  and  the  colonial  press  are  telling  the 
Kaiser  that  he  has  to  reckon,  not  with  the  42,000,000  inhabitants' 
of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  but  with  the  far-flung  line  of  British 
colonies  that  girdle  the  earth.  New  Zealand  has  promised  a 
Dreadnought^  Australia  another,  and  Canada  seems  likely  to  give 
a  third,  altho  there  is  some  opposition.  The  Toronto  Globe,  which 
considers  itself  the  great  national  newspaper  of  Canada,  favors  the 
plan  heartily  thus  : 

"Events  are  forcing  our  hands.  The  representatives  of  Britain 
and  of  some  of  the  other  European  Powers  at  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence were  instructed  to  support  a  limitation  of  armaments.  But 
Germany  was  obdurate— would  not  even  listen.  She  will  listen  as 
soon  as  she  perceives  her  task  is 
hopeless,  and  nothing  will  so  read- 
ily convince  her  of  this  as  a  dem- 
onstration that  every  member  of 
the  British  family  is  awake  to  the 
danger,  and  is  prepared  to  do  more 
than  its  part  to  keep  the  sea-power 
of  the  Empire  where  it  has  been 
for  the  past  hundred  years.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  an  aggressive 
policy.  If  the  fleet  were  an  ag- 
gressive instrument  its  crews  would 
be  painting  the  hulls  a  lead  color 
preparatory  to  departure  for  the 
Baltic.  If  the  positions  were  re- 
versed that  is  what  Germany  would 
be  doing.  Canadians  have  no  an- 
tipathy to  Germany.  Some  of  our 
best  citizens  are  Germans  who  love 
the  fatherland.  But  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Kaiser  and  his 
people  have  set  out  to  make  themselves  second  to  nothing  on  the 


STOPPING   THE   DUEL. 


A   CASH    SETTLEMENT. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Near  East  seem   likely  to  be  settled  by  the 
payment  of  indemnities.  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

seas,  and  a  position  of  primacy  they  can  never  achieve  without  a 

naval  Armageddon.  If  Germany 
came  out  of  that  contest  vict6rious 
the  British  Empire  as  at  present 
constituted  would  be  at  an  end." 

We  find  an  echo  of  this  patriotic 
imperialistic  sentiment  in  every 
other  Canadian  journal  of  influence 
which  has  come  upon  our  files, 
from  among  which  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  quote  further  from  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night  one  spir- 
ited outburst : 

"Caesar  marched  his  legions  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  there  drove  the  Ger- 
man armies  to  the  far  side  of  the 
Rhine.  To-day  Britain  is  launch- 
Pischietto  (Turin.)  ing  her  Dreadnoughts  for  the  de- 

fense of  her  seas  against  the  Ger- 
man. History  is  repeating  itself  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 
"Now  the  call  to  arms  has  reached  Canada.  Editorially  and  in 
their  news  columns  the  great  daily  papers  are  calling  upon  the 
Dominion  to  arm  and  prepare.  New  Zealand  has  offered  the  Em- 
pire a  Dreadnought ;  Australia  is  following  with  similar  proposals, 
and  Canada  is  next  in  line.  A  like  contribution  from  the  people 
of  Canada  would  unquestionably  be  a  popular  move,  politically, 
at  this  juncture.  Governments  are  operated  on  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  so  it  will  obviously  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  that 
not  over  long,  when  Ottawa  feels  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  fol- 
lows its  mandates. 

"There  is,  however,  one  bright  streak  on  this  black  horizon.  If 
Germany  can  be  made  to  realize  that  she  is  pitting  her  65,000,000 
of  people  and  resources,  not  against  England  and  her  42,000,000 
and  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles;  but  against  practically  the 
English-speaking  world,  she  may  hesitate  and  remodel  her  prepara- 
tion for  war.     The  money-chest  is  the  real  sinew  of  battle." 


THE  LATEST    KIND  OF   DIPLOMATIC   EMISSARY. 

— Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 

THE  SHEKEL  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE  SWORD. 


THE  ANTIOPIUM  AGITATICN— The  European  as  well  as  the 
Asiatic  representatives  of  the  International  Opium  Commission 
which  has  recently  closed  its  sessions,  have  given  clear  expression 
to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  has  been  passed  on  the 
deadly  traffic  in  the  poppy  poison  which  is  proving  so  ruinous  to 
the  Chinese  people.  According  to  The  Tablet  (London)  English 
commercial  greed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  "even  English 
consuls  are  interested  in  the  opium  monopoly  of  China."     China 
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elf  is  deeply   interested   in  the  repression  of  the  opium  trade, 
the  editor  of  the  Shanghai  Times  remarks  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  and  determination 

with  which  China  lias  entered  upon  the  struggle.     From  all  parts 

come  daily  ol   the  splendid   headway  the 

-  ol  reform,  ol  regeneration,  are  making  against  the  national 

ly 

"We  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sincere  and  determined  effort 

that  is  being  made  by  the  Chinese  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  to  do 

away  with  this  evil.     They  have  taken  hold  of  this  problem  with 

a  firm  and  strong  hand  and  have  been  employing  the  most  vigorous 

methods   possible   to  Carry   out    the  edicts   that   have   been   issued 

rding  the  production  and  sale  of  opium. 

"  As  regards  the  production  of  opium,  so  successful  have  their 

efforts  been  that  throughout  the  whole  extent    of    the  province 

ly  a  single  plant  remains  to  be  seen,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 

h  acts  of  ground  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy. 

"All  of  the  opium-dens  in  this  region  have  been  closed,  and  the 

drug  is  now  only  sold  to  persons  having  a  certificate.      Vigilance 

committees  are  at  work  continually  to  detect  any  who  may  be  using 

or  selling  opium   illicitly.     A  strong  sentiment  has  been  created 

and  the  people  are  (enthusiastic   in  the  support  of  the  antiopium 

movement,      ll   the  importation  of  foreign  opium  can  be  stopt  we 

are  confident  that  within  one  or  two  years"  time  the  opium  traffic 

in  this  province  can  be  completely  supplest." 


Army  the  generals  fought  each  for  his  own  hand  and  his  personal 
-lory. 

"This  lack  of  comradeship  in  the  present  forces  of  the  Re- 
public must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  of  ominous  importance 
in  prospect  of  any  possible  war  between  France  and  any  of  her 
European  neighbors."—  Ira nsla tioii  made  for  Tin-:  LITERARY 
J  >IGEST. 


GERMAN   CAVILS  AT  THE  FRENCH 
ARMY 

T  N  spite  of  antimilitarism  and  internationalism,  as  advocated  in 
-1  the  more  radical  dailies  of  Paris,  France  has  shown  by  her 
recent  campaign  in  Northwest  Africa  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
genius  for  war  which  have  formed  a  Gallic  tradition  for  centuries 
cm  not  be  questioned  at  this  moment.  We  read  in  the  Paris  Temps 
that  the  heads  of  the  French  Army  are  energetically  engaged  in 
attempts,  under  the  direction  ol  successive  Ministers  of  War.  "in 
keeping  the  military  forces  of  the  Republic  in  the  highest  possible 
condition  of  efficiency."  It  is,  however,  not  from  French,  but 
from  German  sources  that  we  are  led  to  think  that  this  efficiency 
is  possibly  overestimated.  German  opinion  on  such  a  subject  may 
perhaps  be  eyed  with  suspicion,  but  facts  and  figures  given  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  have  not 
to  our  knowledge  been  so  tar  contradicted  by  the  French  author  i- 

ording   to  this   reputable  organ   French    youths   are   very 

much  what  English   youths  were  Styled   by   a   recent    issue  of  the 

London  Daily  Mail — "shirkers."    The  subsequent  rapid  growth 

ol   Mr.   Haldane's  territorial  army  has  somewhat  erased  the  Stigma 

from  the  young  manhood  oi  Great   Britain.     But  official  figures 

till  us  that  from   the  conscript    forces  of    France  there  were  u,ooo 

8.     In  addition  to  these  defections  44,ooo drafted 

failed  to  report  themselves  to  the  authorities.     The  amnesty 

quently  granted  lor  such  offenses  against  patriotic  devotion 

■  ncouraged  the  number  of  the  delinquencies,  and  the 

h  Chamber  has  only  this  year  introduced  a  more  stringent 

bjeel      01  a  graver  character  is  the  condition  of 

ed : 

I  in  the  French  Army  is  the  decline  in  that  spirit 

I  should  exist,  and  formerly  did  exist,  between 

■  have  disgraceful  quarrels  recently 

olonial    native   troops   and  soldiers  of  the  line, 
buti  lllj   been   personally   abused   and    in- 

lt  is  no  .  ion  to  style 

•  rOUS  and  sometimes  even  latal 

iid  it  maybe  recalled  thatmany  high  military  critics 

attribute'!  h    in  the  war  ol    1870   71  not  so 

and  equipmenl  of  the  <  rermans, 
I  by  one  another  in  every 

while   in  the   French 


A  GERMAN  AIR-SHIP  LINE -Reports  in  the  daily  press  to  the 
effect  that  a  company  has  actually  been  formed  in  Germany  with 
the  exprest  intention  of  building  and  operating  a  line  of  dirigible 
balloons  for  passenger  transportation,  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing note  taken  from  Energy^  a  monthly  review  of  German  engi- 
neering industries  (English  edition.  Leipsic,  February).  The  pro- 
ject is  an  ambitious  one  and  foreign  technical  journals  are  reserving 
their  comments,  perhaps  until  they  see  further  developments. 
The  paper  cited  above  tells  us  that  the  concern  is  named  the  Ger- 
man Aero-station  Company,  with  chief  centers  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main.   Berlin,  and  Cassel.      It  says: 

"  After  consultation  with  a  number  of  municipalities  and  authori- 
ties in  matters  of  air-shipping,  and  after  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany had  concluded  their  plans  of  the  aero-stations  to  be  instituted 
on  the  basis  of  patents  owned  by  t lie  company,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  establishment 
of  regular  air-ship  service  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

"The  general  principles  are  as  follows:  An  area  of  30.000  to 
40,000  square  meters  is  to  be  used  for  each  aero-station.  In  the 
middle  is  the  anchoring-place.  three  adjoining  sheds  surrounding 
it.  The  sheds  are  to  be  150  meters  long.  15  meters  wide,  and  20 
meters  high.  There  is  sufficient  space  on  the  anchoring-place  for 
three  revolving  pontoons  for  the  air-ship.  The  pontoons  can  be 
turned  in  all  directions  by  electric  energy,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  patented  anchoring-appliance,  which  dispenses  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  for  landing  and  ascending.  Once  anchored  on  the 
pontoon,  the  air-ship  can  be  removed  to  the  shed,  similarly  to  the 
electrictraver.se  tables  in  common  use.  In  case  of  fog  or  misty 
weather,  a  captive  balloon  provided  with  four  arc  lamps,  carefully 
isolated,  will  be  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  thus  furnish  a  signal 
for  air-ships  overtaken  by  the  bad  weather,  so  that  they  can  land 
without  any  danger.  Thirty  large  towns,  from  Berlin,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg  in  the  north,  to  Munich  and  Stuttgart  in  the  south 
and  southwest,  will  be  placed  in  aero  communication." 


FRENCH  NAVAL  CORRUPTION— The  charge  of  graft  and 
incompetency  has  frequently  been  made  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ing and  management  of  vessels  in  the  French  Navy.  Shipwrecks. 
explosions,  and  loss  of  life  have  so  frequently  been  recorded  that 
at  last  formal  attention  has  been  brought  to  the  scandalous  waste 
in  French  naval  administration  by  a  deputy  of  the  Chamber.  Mr. 
Emmanuel  Brousse.  This  member,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Accounts  Commission  of  the  Chamber,  is  reported  in  the  Mail 
(Paris)  as  declaring  : 

"  Battle-ships  of  10.000  tons,  which  cost  England  about  S;,6oo,- 
000  apiece,  and  Germany  $9,100,000,  drain  the  French  exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  510,400.000.  This  estimate  is.  however,  always 
ex(  eeded  by  something  like  from  Sioo.ooo  to  $600,000.  The  mili- 
tary  expenses  are  absolutely  swallowed  up  by  those  of  the  navy, 
and  yet  the  generosity  of  the  Government  in  thus  supporting  the 
sea  forces  does  not  really  devolve  to  the  advantage  ol  the  latter. 
Extra;  agant  repairs  are  ordered  and  carried  out  upon  vessels  which 
are  absolutely  useless  and  valueless  in  the  line  of  battl 

A  striking  example  of  this  Complete  domination  of  the  spirit  of 
graft  is  furnished  by  Mr.  I'.rousse  when  he  relates  that  boilers  COSt- 
-150,000  were  given  out  at  contract  for  live  battle-ships  which 
had  been  condemned  as  effete  and  were  actually  put  aside  1  1 
the  boilers  had  been  completed.  The  editor  of  the  Mail,  com- 
menting on  these  revelations,  declares  that  "  nothing  in  the  hit 
of  either  European  or  American  politics  has  ever  eclipsed  these 

shameful   and   astounding   examples  of    greed   and  corruption." — 

Translation  made  for  1m    l.in  kaky  Digest. 
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THE  FIRMNESS  OF  "TERRA   FIRMA" 

IT  is  humiliating  to  think  that  we  know  practically  nothing  oJ 
•ns  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  our  own  habitations. 
Man  is  limited  to  a  narrow  region,  above  or  below  which  he  can 
not  penetrate.  But  it  he  can  not  go  far  upward,  in  spite  of  Ids 
aeroplanes  anil  dirigibles,  he  can  at  least  see  luminous  bodies  at 
incalculable  distances.  This  he  can  not  do  in  the  other  direction  ; 
hence  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  far  more  beyond  our  ken  than  the 
uttermost  ii\t  star.  The  astronomer  postulates  a  molten  earth  in 
pre-geological  tiir.es.  The  modern  geologist  does  not  always  agree 
with  him.  No  two  authorities  seem  to  have  precisely  the  same 
ideas  oi  the  earth's  interior.  The  Abbe  T.  Moreux.  who  writes 
on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  13), 
thinks  that  we  may  obtain  some  slight  information  from  the  records 
of  our  earthquake-recorders,  which  often  register  shocks  that  ap- 


posed ol  .111  incandescent  liquid,  or  rather  gaseous,  nucleus  at  very 
high  pressure." 

It  may  be  objected,  the  Abbe  goes  on  to  say,  that  all  this  rests 
on  the  hypothesis  of  increase  of  temperature  in  the  deep  strata. 
Now,  our  soundings,  which  have  reached  a  depth  of  only  about 
6,000  feet,  have  explored  only  the  hundredth  part  of  the  earth's 
radius,  and  thus  we  do  not  know  by  actual  experiment  whether  the 
interior  temperature  of  the  earth  is  or  is  not  higher  at  its  center 
than  near  the  surface.  Then  again,  how  is  this  great  internal  heat 
maintained?  It  must  be  lessened  continually  by  radiation  to  an 
amount  that  the  sun  is  incapable  of  returning  to  us.  Astronomers 
tell  us  that  the  internal  heat  is  that  remaining  from  the  primitive 
molten  state  of  the  globe.  The  earth  is  losing  part  of  this  con- 
tinually ;  in  other  words,  it  keeps  cooling  off.  The  rate  is  now  so 
slow  that  each  unit  of  the  earth's  mass  would  not  be  appreciably 
cooler  in  two  million  years.     During  the   existence  of  the  solid 


By  cowtesy  "f  the  Nev*  York  ••  suu." 

AMERICAN    PORTABLE    HOUSES    IN    THE    EARTHQUAKE    DISTRICT. 

Three  thousand  of  these  houses  reached  Messina  by  the  steamship  Eva  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  have  been  set  up  for  the  sufferers'  use. 
Another  shipload  is  expected.  The  American  houses  were  ready  long  before  those  planned  by  the  Italian  authorities,  a  fact  that  is  said  to  have  hurt 
the  Italian  national  susceptibilities,  so  that  the  American  sailors  had  to  set  up  the  houses  without  Italian  aid. 


pear  to  have  passed  directly  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  from 
one  side  to  the  other.     Says  this  writer : 

"  For  several  years  past  the  devices  for  recording  earthquakes, 
which  have  been  multiplied  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  been 
giving  us  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  globe's  inter- 
nal constitution.  The  seismographic  diagrams  have  revealed  a 
whole  series  of  unsuspected  undulations,  to  which  geologists  have 
given  the  name  of  'preliminary  tremblings.'  These  undulations, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt,  are  transmitted  across  the  internal 
mass  of  the  globe,  and  as  their  speed  is  dependent  upon  the  rigidity 
of  the  medium  that  they  traverse,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  very 
valuable  data  regarding  the  internal  constitution  of  this  mass. 

"  Now  the  discussion  of  the  observations  shows  us  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  central  nucleus  is  between  that  of  glass  and  that  of  steel. 
At  the  outset,  this  seems  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  theory  of  the 
central  fire,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  new  facts  can  be  made  to 
fit  the  supposition  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  consists  of  igneous 
matter  or  liquid  lava  at  high  temperature. 

"Physics  is  able  to  harmonize  this  kind  of  apparent  opposition. 
If  the  law  of  increase  of  temperature  continues  to  hold  below  the 
soundings  that  have  been  made,  we  may  say  that  at  70  kilometers 
[43  miles]  from  the  surface  .  .  .  the  temperature  approaches 
2.0000 — a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  all  terrestrial  substances. 

"But  at  this  depth  the  pressure  reaches  at  least  20.000  atmos- 
pheres ;  this  pressure  may  therefore  counterbalance  the  effects  of 
heat  and  place  the  molten  lava  in  conditions  of  resistance  and 
molecular  continuity  certainly  greater  than  those  of  solid  bodies 
at  the  earth's  surface.  Even  after  this  proof  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
nucleus,  therefore,  we  may  hold  that  the  earth's  interior  is  corn- 


globe,  therefore,  it  has  lost  a  small  proportion  of  its  heat— just 
enough  to  cool  off  the  outside  crust — and  the  interior  is  practically 
as  hot  as  in  pre-geologic  days,  before  the  crust  had  begun  to  form. 
So  much  for  astronomy.  Recent  earthquake  data,  the  Abbe  tells 
us,  do  not  weaken  these  conclusions,  altho  they  throw  new  light 
on  them.     He  says  : 

"The  earth's  crust,  whose  materials  have  a  density  about  twice 
that  of  water,  is  between  50  and  60  kilometers  [30  to  38  miles]  thick. 
Below  this  depth,  and  down  to  about  300  kilometers  [186  miles] 
the  matter  must  be  in  a  state  of  pasty  fluidity.  .  .  .  Beyond  this 
layer  and  despite  the  pressure,  the  heat  is  too  great  to  allow  sub- 
stances to  exist  in  any  other  state  except  that  of  gas. 

"It  would  also  seem,  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  seis- 
mology, that  within  this  region  matter  is  no  longer  distributed  in 
the  order  of  its  density,  and  that  this  huge  gaseous  nucleus  is  of 
very  great  homogeneity.  It  is  through  this  comprest  nucleus  that 
the  seismic  vibrations  are  transmitted  with  a  speed  of  12  kilometers 
[7)4  miles]  a  second. 

"The  film  on  which  we  move  about,  and  which,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, gives  rise  to  earthquakes,  does  not,  therefore,  rest  on  a  gulf 
of  nothingness,  ready  to  swallow  us  up.  This  gulf  has  no  exist- 
ence, and  the  matter  under  our  feet  is  continuous.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence that  it  is  not  'solid  '  in  the  sense  that  we  give  to  this  word. 
We  know  that  it  is  rigid,  and  that  our  terrestrial  mass  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  along  this  line.  Thus  we  may  properly  continue 
to  honor  with  the  title  of  terra  firma  the  continents  on  which 
humanity  continues  to  develop." — Translation  made  for  Tin: 
Literary  Digest, 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  TELESCOPE 

Til  E  concave  mirror  formed  of  a  rotating  mass  of  mercury  and 
used  as  a  telescopic  objective  has  already  been  noticed  in 
Columns.  Interesting  illustrations  of  the  mirror  devised  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  are  given  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  6)  in  connection  with  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Alfred 
( rradenwitz.  Professor  Wood's  mirror  is  the  surface  of  a  quantity 
of  mercury  held  in  a  basin  which  may  be  rotated  by  an  electric 
motor.  Centrifugal  force  causes  the  moving  surface  to  assume  a 
01  less  concave  shape,  depending  on  the  velocity,  and  it  may 
then  form  part  ol  a  telescopic  device  in  the  same  manner  as  a  solid 
mirror.  Only,  whereas  months  of  skilled  labor  arc  required  to 
make  the  latter,  the  mercury-surface  assumes  the  desired  concavity 
in  a  feu  seconds.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  avoiding 
ripples  and  other  disturbances  on  the  surface,  due  to  irregularities 
of  the  motion,  but  Professor  Wood  has  finally  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  practicable  objective  by  this  ingenious  method,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  one  day  be  used  in  regular  astronomical  work. 
Evidently  the  sizeof  such  a  mirror  is  unlimited.  Professor  Wood's 
riments  were  made  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  during  a  recent 
vacation.  The  illustrations  show  very  clearly  the  arrangement  of 
the  rotating  mercury-basin  and  its  motor,  and  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  surface.     Says  Dr.  Gradenwitz: 

"The  first  observations  made  with  the  aid  of  this  improvised 
telescope  were  on  the  Milky  Way,  which  at  this  time  of  year  was 
in  the  zenith  at  9  P.M.  Its  sudden  appearance  immediately  after 
the  motor  was  started  was  such  as  to  astonish  the  astronomer  and 
to  pay  him  for  all  the  trouble  that  he  had  taken.  He  used  no  eye- 
piece at  all,  the  images  of  stars  presenting  themselves  freely  in 
space,  at  about  three  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  with  per- 
fect clearness  and  sufficient  stability.  Binocular  observation 
showed  a  very  slight  rhythmic  rising  and  falling  motion. 

"One  inconvenience  of  this  original  instrument  is  that  only  a 
small  region  just  around  the  zenith  is  accessible  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  presents  the  twofold  advantage  of  a  focal  distance 
susceptible  of  variation  (owing  to  variation  of  speed)  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  of  extraordinary  cheapness. 

"  If  later  experiments  shall  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  real- 
izing a  perfect  reflector,  Mr.  Wood  will  probably  undertake  the 
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construction  ol  amuchlai   ei  instrument.     He  will  also  endeavor 

■I   a   BUbsta  iving    previously   been    melted,    will 

1  -  already  made  in  this  way  a  pi  etty 

good  gelatin  mirror  aw\  is  .  .    ■    looking  lor  a  more  stable  su list. m<  e 
that  ma)  be  used  similarly."      Translation  made  f Of    I  111.    LlTER- 


DISEASES   CAUGHT  FROM  ANIMALS 

'  I  "HE  genera]  acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  of  transmissible 
-*-  disease  lias  set  on  loot  inquiries  on  every  side  regarding  the 
sources  of  such  diseases.  If  they  are  due  to  the  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication of  minute  organisms  in  the  human  body,  those  organ- 
isms must  come  from  some  definite  place ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  disease  is"  in 
the  air."  still  less  to  dis- 
miss it  as  an  inexplicable 
visitation  of  Providence. 
That  animals  and  insects 
are  fertile  sources  of  dis- 
ease germs  is  pointed  out 
by  a  writer  in  The  Medi- 
cal Record  (New  York, 
February  13),  who  says  : 

"A  revolution  of  our 
ideas  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  has 
taken  place.  It  is  now 
known  by  every  one  that 
insects  convey  numerous 
complaints  to  man,  per- 
haps almost  all  the  trop- 
ical maladies,  including 
malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  sleeping-sickness. 
Plague  is  believed  to 
be  transmitted  to  man 
chiefly  by  means  of  rats 
or  their  fleas.  Tubercu- 
losis, despite  the  dogmat- 
ic statement  of  Koch,  is 
in  certain  circumstances 
conveyed  to  the  human 
race,  mainly  to  children, 
by  the  agency  of  cattle. 
More  than  this,  the  opin- 
ion has  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground  of  late 
years  that  domestic  ani- 
mals are  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  spreading  several  infectious  diseases.  The  cat 
has  been  under  suspicion  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  alleged, 
with  foundation  for  the  statement,  that  the  parrot  has  passed 
on  disease  to  some  of  those  who  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  him. 

"Cohen  has  said,  in  his  'System  of  Physiological  Therapeu.!  s,' 
that  the  lower  animals,  such  as  cats.  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  and 
chickens,  occasionally  suffer  from  a  pseudo-membranous  affection 
of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  simulating  diphtheria,  and  from 
this  infection  has  been  claimed.  He.  however,  states  that  it  is 
rare  that  true  diphtheria  bacilli  are  found  in  these  animals,  altho 
they  have  been  found  susceptible  to  the  disease  experimentally 
produced.  <  >sler  is  of  much  the  same  opinon,  and  so  are.  perhaps, 
the  majority  of  veterinary  experts.  The  point  really  that  requires 
solution  is  this:  Does  the  cat  contract  diphtheria,  a  disease  to 
which  cats  are  subject,  from  a  person  suffering  from  the  complaint 
Or  does  the  animal  merely  act  mechanically  as  a  carrying  agent  ? 

"Recently.  Dr.  Caroline  A.  Osborne  has  endeavored  to  answer 
these  questions  in  a  small  book  entitled 'The  Cat,  a  Neglected 
Factor  in  Sanitary  Science.'  From  this  we  learn  that,  as  men- 
tioned before,  <  isler  and  Cohen,  together  with  the  larger  number 

Ol  veterinary  authoi  ities,  hold  that  the  cat  does  not  contract  diph- 
theria from  the  human  subject,  nor  do  they  think  that  it  transmits 
the  disease  to  man.  at  least  they  argue  that  the  proofs  to  this  I 
are  very  slight.      (  >n  the  other  hand  there  aie  main  authorities  who 

contend  that  cats  suiter  from  true  diphtheria  and  also  convey  it  t" 
men.     Klein  is  said  to  believe  that  diphtheria  is  a  natural  disease 

mI  the  cat  and  it  has  also  been  asserted  upon  responsible  authority 

that  during  wide  -spread  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  a  similar  affection 

ol  the  throat  may  be  found  in  cats,  pigeons,  fowls,  etc.      Dr.   Louil 
W.  Sambon,  the  distinguished  authority  on  tropical  disease! 

.1  paper  before  the  British  Royal  Society  ol   Medicine,  published 
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One  revolution  in  three  seconds.  It  the 
mercury  were  at  rest  the  face  of  the  inventor, 
seen  reflected  in  the  surface,  would  appear 
reversed. 
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in  The  Lancet,  April  18,  i<)oS,  in  which  he  supported,  by  statistics, 
the  theory  that  diphtheria  is  transmissible  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals. 

"Even  it"  diphtheria  is  not  contracted  by  cats,  it  seems  to  have 
been  proven  in  a  sufficiently  conclusive  manner  that  they  will  carry 
the  infection  and  are  therefore  a  source  of  considerable  danger. 
Cats  are  known  to  suffer  from  other  diseases  which  are  transmis- 
sible to  man,  such  as  scabies  and  ringworm,  and  a  cat  with  mange 
is  a  fertile  agency  of  infection  to  the  domestic  animals  of  a 
neighborhood." 


of  the  sense  of  smell  was  rather  in  favor  of  the  seeing.  Griesbach 
used  his  own  esthesiometer,  with  parallel  pins  on  springs,  instead 
of  the  old  Weberian  method  with  compasses,  in  testing  the  acute- 
ness  of  touch,  with  the  result  that  the  average  minimum  distance, 


OTHER  SENSES  NOT  SHARPENED  BY 
BLINDNESS 

THE  prevailing  idea  that  blind  persons  are  unusually  acute  in 
their  remaining  senses,  particularly  that  of  hearing,  is  with- 
out foundation,  if  we  are  to  credit  evidence  presented  in  a  letter  to 
Nature  (London.  March  11)  by  John  G.  McKendrick.  Blind  peo- 
ple have  not  acute  hearing  and  touch,  he  says  ;  but  their  condition 
compels  them  to  give  abnormally  close  attention  to  the  resulting 
sensations.     Says  this  writer: 

"It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  if  a  human  being  is  bereft  of  one 
sense,  one  or  more  of  the  other  senses  become  more  acute,  and 
thus  establish  a  compensation.  For  example,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  blind  have  the  senses  of  touch  and  of  hearing,  more 
especially  of  touch,  developed  to  a  degree  of  acuteness  not  found 
in  those  who  see,  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  blind  find  their  way 
about  the  world  with  an  accuracy  that  is  often  surprizing.  The 
blind  have  even  been  credited  with  the  ability  to  discriminate 
colors  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  some  have  attempted  to  support 
this  supposition  by  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  heat  or  cold,  possibly, 
for  physical  reasons,  associated  with  a  particular  color.  A  com- 
pensating arrangement  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  deaf,  and 
more  especially  to  the  deaf-blind.  Such  notions,  however,  must 
be  abandoned  before  the  evidence  of  recent  investigations." 

The  question,  Mr.  McKendrick  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  recently 
discust  in  a  paper  on  the  physiology  of  the  blind,  by  Director  Kunz, 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Illzach-Miilhausen,  Germany, 
with  special  reference  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Griesbach, 
made  on  a  considerable  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  institution. 
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TWENTY-INCH    MERCURY    TELESCOPE. 

With  speed- pul leys  and  electric  motor. 

and  also  on  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Miilhausen  of  the  same 
age.  The  results,  we  are  told,  are  somewhat  surprizing.  To 
quote  : 

"As  regards  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  seeing  and  the  blind.  The  average  distance 
at  which  sounds  could  be  heard  was  essentially  the  same  in  both 
classes.     As  tested  by  Zwaardemaker's  olfactometer,  the  delicacy 


PLAN    OF   TELESCOPE    PIT   AT   EAST   HAMPTON,   LONG    ISLAND. 

say  on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  etc.,  at  which  two  points  were  felt 
was  greater  in  the  blind  than  in  the  seeing;  in  other  words,  that 
the  seeing  had  a  finer  sense  of  touch  than  the  blind.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  pulp  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
which  is  used  by  the  blind  in  feeling  the  points  in 
Braille's  system  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  must 
be  very  sensitive,  but  this  was  found  not  to  be  the 
case.  Too  high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  touch 
is  rather  unfavorable  to  discriminating  the  points  in 
Braille's  type,  and  it  is  curious  that  when,  in  the 
blind,  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  covering  the  right 
forefinger  becomes  thickened  by  manual  labor  or 
by  laborious  practise  in  'reading,'  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  points  becomes  easier.  It  was  observed, 
also,  that  sometimes  in  the  blind  there  was  a  differ- 
ence as  regards  receiving  impressions  between  the 
two  forefingers. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence,  therefore,  that 
blindness,  perse,  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
other  senses,  but,  on  the  principle  that  if  one  sense 
is  defective  the  others  are  likely  to  be  also  defec- 
tive, the  other  senses,  in  the  average  blind,  are  less 
acute  than  in  the  seeing.     How,  then,  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  blind  avoid 
obstacles  and  find  their  way  about?    It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  by  practise  the  skin  of  the  face,  in  par- 
ticular, becomes  more  sensitive,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  blind  habitually  pay  attention  to  currents 
of  air  playing  on  their  faces,  and  especially  they  may 
be  influenced  by  sensations  of  temperature.     They 
say  that  they  'know  '  they  are  near  a  wall  because  they  'feel '  it, 
altho  they  do  not  touch  it.     It  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
the  blind  as  regards  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hot  and  cold  spots  of 
the  skin  revealed  by  Goldscheider  and  others.     The  theory  of  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  direction  and  temperature  of  air  currents  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observation  that  the  blind  do  not  so  readily  avoid  an 
obstacle  if  the  face  is  covered  or  even  if  they  are  blindfolded. 
This  suggests   the    question :     Are    all    so-called    blind    people 
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absolutely  insensitive  to  light  ?     It  is  also  believed  that  the  blind 
St   involuntary  attention  to  the  direction   and  quality  of 
sounds.     The  blind  man  'taps  '  bis  stick.     When  snow  is  on  the 
ground  the  Mind  have  difficulty  in  avoiding  obstacles.     One  must 
not  forget,    however,  the  psychical  element   that   enters   into  the 
on.     The  effort  of  attention  is  superadded  to  the  sensory  im- 
•  >n.     Impressions  may  reach  the  sensorium  of  which  we  are 
usually  uni  but  they  may  be  detected  by  an  effort  of  at- 

tention.    This    was    strongly    pointed   out    by    Helmholtz.     The 
-  of  the  blind  are  not  more  acute  than  those  of  normal  peo- 
ple, but  the   necessities  ol  the  case  oblige  the  blind  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  them." 


LARGEST  TRANSFORMER   IN  THE 
WORLD 

THE  largest   electric   transformer  ever  built  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago.  April).     The 
machine,  according  to  this  authority,   is  about    20  feet  tall  and 
>  120.000  pounds,  with  the  outer  casing  in  place,  not  inclu- 
ding the  water  which  is  kept  circulating  in  the  casing  to  cool  the 
interior  parts.     We  read  further  : 

"  Some  will  no  doubt  ask  what  such  a  transformer  is  for.  The 
question  may  be  answered  by  savin;;  that  a  transformer  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  boost  or  step  the  voltage  (pressure)  of  the  electric 
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current  generated  by  the  dynamos  up  to  a  value  sufficient  to  force 
the  current  through  a  long  transmission  line,  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundred  miles,  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  Utilized.      Copper 

or  aluminum  wire  being  expensive,  as  small  a  size  as  possible  must 

In-  used  in  the  transmission  line.      The  smaller  the  wire  the  greater 

nee  to  the  tlow  of  current,  consequently  the  transformer 

is  employed  to  furnish  sufficient  voltage  to  overcome  this  resistance. 

A  transformer  is  a  comparatively  simple  piece  of  apparatus, 

with  no  moving  parts.  When  I  wo  coils  of  wire  are  placed  one  m  ei 
the  Other  and  an  alternating  CUI  rent  is  passed  through  one  of  them, 

an  alt<  irrent  is  set  up  in  the  other,  alt  ho  1  Ik-  two  coils  are 

id  insulated  from  each   other.      This  is  caused 

•  ■  1 1  known  as  induction.     This  effect  is 

increased  it  a  ron  be  placed  within  the  coils.     If  the 

prim;  ving  current  from  the  source,  has. 

■>il   has  1. 000  turns,  the  voltage 

delivered  by  th<  ry  will  be  10  times  as  high  as  that  imprest 

upon  the  primary,  .  measured  in  amperes,  will  be 

only  one-tenth  that  delivered  to  the  primary. 


"  The  above,  in  brief,  is  the  principle  of  the  step-up  transformer. 
The  one  shown  in  the  picture  takes  current  from  the  dynamos  at 
11,000  volts  and  transforms  it  to  current  at  100.000  volts.  Ten 
thousand  kilowatts  or  13.400  horse-power  of  electrical  energy  pass 
through  its  coils  when  it  is  operated  at  full  load.  Considerable 
heat  is  generated  in  the  coils  which  are  kept  cool  by  water  in  the 
casing.  Approximately  10  miles  of  wire  is  used  in  the  secondary 
winding." 


MISTAKES  IN  SCIENCE-TEACHING 

SOME  delects  in  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences,  es- 
pecially chemistry,  are  discust  in  a  paper  read  by  President 
Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  printed  in  Sciiool  Science 
and  Mathematics  1  March).  President  Remsen.  himself  an  emi- 
nent chemist,  finds  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  battle 
for  the  recognition  of  science  in  our  school  and  college  curriculums 
has  now  been  definitely  won.      He  says  : 

"  Now  science  is  recognized;  we  have  laboratories  everywhere 
and  laboratory  training  is  regarded  as  indispensable.  It  is  there- 
fore fitting  to  ask  :  What  are  we  doing  with  our  facilities  ':  What 
results  are  we  obtaining  ?  When  the  battle  was  on,  men  lost  their 
heads — men  must  lose  their  heads  in  order  to  fight.  We  thought 
that  if  only  we  could  get  laboratories,  the  problems  of  education 
would  be  solved.  Is  this  true  ?  .  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  scientific 
training,  when  properly  conducted,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
as  an  educational  force.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  say- 
ing that  that  particular  thing  now  known  as  science  training  is  of 
great  value.     It  all  depends  upon  how  it  is  done. 

"Personally  I  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  possible  for  a 
teacher  of  science.  I  have  been  experimenting  to  find  out  how  to 
teach  chemistry  ;  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  experiment  I  have  ever 
tried.  My  own  experience  in  school  was  very  instructive  to  me. 
for  my  own  education  was  most  unsatisfactory — in  fact.  I  never  was 
educated.  My  tirst  experience  with  chemistry  was  gained  in  a 
course  of  lectures  one  hour  a  week  by  one  of  the  greatest  chemists 
of  this  country.  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  Yet  from  this  course  1 
learned  nothing.  My  second  experience  came  when  I  had  taken 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  The  teacher  knew  little  chemistry,  and 
I  was  asked  to  assist  him  in  preparing  the  experiments  for  his 
lectures.  He  had  a  large  practise,  and  left  me  alone  to  prepare 
experiments  that  I  had  never  seen.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  con- 
fess what  happened  that  year— there  were  explosions  and  tires  and 
bungling  beyond  words.      I  had  little  or  no  guidance. 

"  In  my  fust  course  the  instruction  had  been  theoretical' :  in  the 
second  I  had  the  'practical  '  galore.  I  therefore  thought  I  was  an 
experienced  chemist  and  could  go  on  and  take  an  advanced  course. 
It  was  a  sad  awakening  when  I  found  that  1  knew  practically 
nothing  of  the  subject. 

"  but  to  return  to  our  theme  :  Are  we  doing  the  best  that  is  pos- 
sible with  what  we  now  have?  Do  the  results  obtained  justify  the 
equipment  and  time  devoted  to  scientific  study  ?  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  answer  these  questions  tor  the  schools  :  but  speaking  lot 
the  Colleges,  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  results  are  frequently 
quite  unsatisfactory 

"There  are  two  points  in  which  it  seems  to  me  we  might  do 
better-  two  delects  that  might  be  remedied.  One  defect  is  that 
the  student  is  not  subject  to  enough  supervision  in  his  laboratory 
work.  He  is  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  1  found  myself 
when  turned  loose  in  the  laboratory  to  prepare  experiments  I  had 
never  seen.  He  is  turned  loose  with  a  book,  and  then  left  alone. 
This  is  not  conducive  to  scientific  work.  School  authorities  do 
not    realize   the  need  of  enough   teachers   for  the    sciences.      The 

head  teacher  generally  expounds  the  subject  and  leaves  the  labora- 
tory work  to  inexperienced  assistants.  It  is  too  much  work  for  the 
SSOr  to  ha\  e  to  spend  four  or  five  houis  a  day  in  the  laboratory 
with  the  students.  If  we  could  get  teachers  with  dcv^  interest  in 
their  subject  and  in  their  students,  it  would  solve  the  problem  ;  but 
in  science,  as  in  other  subjects,  we  are  not  going  t«>  find  these  often. 
I'nless  we  can  find  out  how  to  produce  good  teachers,  we  shall  fail 
to  get  the  best  lesillts. 

"The  second  important  delect  in  the  prcsen*  teaching  of  chemis- 
try in  College  IS  the  absence  of  repetition.  There  are  too  many 
fleeting  impressions.      There   is   a   little   about   a  great   number  of 
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things,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorin,  nitrogen,  phosphorus — each 
being  treated  as  something  new  with  no  reminders.     In  language 

there  is  much  repetition  ;  each  new  lesson  continually  connects 
with  the  past  work.  Yet  it  is  only  by  repetition  that  we  learn. 
We  do  not  learn  a  game  by  being  told  how  to  play  and  then  trying 
it  once.  Repetition  is  largely  lacking  in  science-teaching.  We 
cover  too  much  ground.  'The  student  gets  only  .1  veneer.  Knowl- 
of  this  sort  is  not  of  much  use.  and  the  drill  given  by  such 
study  is  not  effective.  We  must  introduce  into  science-teaching 
the  drill  element  that  comes  only  from  repetition  of  the  sort  that 
is  characteristic  of  languages  and  mathematics." 

The  remedy  tor  all  this,  as  President  Remsen  says,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  good  teachers.  This  remedy,  he  confesses,  is  "unfor- 
tunately unattainable  at  present."  In  other  words,  the  teaching 
profession,  like  all  other  professions,  trades,  and  employments,  is 
calling  for  good  men.  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In 
the  schools,  however,  this  trouble  works  both  ways.  Before  we  can 
have  good  teachers  they  must  be  properly  trained  ;  but  before  men 
can  be  well  trained  we  require  good  teachers  to  train  them.  This 
is  as  bewildering  as  the  problem  of  the  hen  and  the  egg.  It  is  con- 
soling to  think,  however,  that  one  good  teacher  is  able,  in  a  lifetime, 
to  train  hundreds  of  others;  so  that  the  leaven,  when  it  starts, 
spreads  very  rapidly. 


FUTILITY  OF  THE  LIE-DETECTOR 

THE  electrical  device  described  at  length  in  the  daily  press  as 
a  "machine  for  detecting  lies,"  and  technically  called  a 
"galvanic  psychometer."  is  useless  as  a  detector  of  falsehoods,  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  March  6),  altho  some 
very  interesting  and  instructive  results  may  be  obtained  with  it, 
including  a  series  that  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  skin  on 
certain  of  the  extremities  has  electrical  properties.  Says  this 
paper: 

"  A  very  weak  current  is  passed  through  the  subject  whose  elec- 
trical resistance  is  indicated  by  a  delicate  mirror  galvanometer. 
It  is  found  that  variations  of  resistance  occur  according  as  the  re- 
pose of  mind  or  body  is  or  is  not  disturbed.  Thus,  when  ques- 
tions, or  words  implying  questions,  are  proposed,  the  extent  of  the 
interference  with  the  resistance  and  the  length  of  time  elapsing — 
generally  a  few  seconds — before  the  variation  commences  are  con- 
sidered to  give  some  indication  as  to  the  degree  of  emotion  caused, 
but  it  must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  between  the  emotion  of 
horror  experienced  by  a  person  spoken  to  about  a  murder  of  which 
he  is  guilty  and  that  of  a  totally  innocent  person  suddenly  accused. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  apparatus  is  useless  for  the  detection 
of  falsehood.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  by  experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  Veraguth,  of 
Zurich.  He  found  that  when  mind  and  body  were  completely  at 
rest  there  was  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  current.  A  noise,  a 
light,  a  touch,  reading  of  an  exciting  character,  mental  calculation, 
or  the  recollection  of  some  exciting  incident,  all  produced — at  the 
end  of  a  few  seconds,  which  may  be  called  the  latent  period — a 
marked  increase  of  the  current.  Dr.  Veraguth  made  observations 
on  patients  with  anesthetic  regions  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  found  that  in  these  circumstances  as  well  as  when  narcosis  had 
been  induced  no  reflex  was  produced  by  tactile,  thermic,  or  faradic 
excitation.  A  cat.  too,  which  mewed  on  its  tail  being  pinched 
showed  considerable  increase  of  current,  but  when  sensation  had 
been  abolished  by  anesthetics  no  alteration  in  the  current  passing 
was  produced  by  pinching  the  tail.  .  .  .  Dr.  Veraguth  finds  that 
the  alteration  in  the  electrical  resistance,  which  he  calls  the  psycho- 
galvanic reflex,  is  not  due  to  voluntary  or  involuntary  movements 
on  th'e  part  of  the  subject  nor  to  any  differences  in  the  contact  of 
the  electrodes,  nor  to  endosomatic  electric  currents  in  the  muscles, 
nerves,  or  glands,  but  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
skin  and  is  especially  marked  in  the  palmar  and  plantar  regions, 
the  special  organs  in  the  skin  to  which  alone  he  has  been  able  to 
trace  the  effect  being  the  sweat-glands.  He  remarks  that  there  is 
considerable  similarity  between  the  structure  of  the  skin  of  the 
"heel  and  palm  and  that  of  the  electric  organ  of  certain  fishes,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  mass  of  glands." 


TO  SEE  THE  BACK  OF  THE  EYE— An  ingenious  instrument 
for  the  examination  of  the  back  of  the  human  eye,  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Carl  llert/ell,  of  Berlin,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  I'hc 
Graphic  (London,  March  6).      S.ivs  this  paper: 

"While  it  must  be  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  familiar 
ophthalmoscope,  it  possesses,  nevertheless,  separate  and  distinc- 
tive value,  and  has  already  served  many  useful  purposes.  Kssen- 
tially,  the  'Ophthalmo-Diaphanoscope,'  as  it  is  called,  consists  of 
a  portable  cylindrical  electric  lamp  of  about  .So  candle-power  with 
self-contained  tube,  providing  lor  water-cooling;  at  the  lower  end 
is  an  electric  lead  or  wire,  which  is  joined  up  to  an  electric-light- 
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ing  supply-box  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use  and  current  required. 
The  patient  places  the  instrument  in  the  mouth,  as  far  back  as 
possible  and  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  buccal  cavity.  The 
light  is  then  turned  on.  Viewing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  from  the 
front,  the  highly  illuminated  retina  is  brought  before  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeon,  who  is  able  thus  to  diagnose  the  appearances  of  the 
membranes  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  back  of  the  eye. 
A  black  mask  is  worn  by  the  subject  in  order  that  the  impression 
given  by  the  central  field  of  illumination  may  not  be  impaired." 


MOTION  OF  PROJECTILES  AFTER  PENETRATION— The 
rotation  and  deviation  of  projectiles  during  their  flight  have  been 
discust  by  many  authorities,  but  the  motion  of  a  projectile  after 
penetrating  obstacles  seems  to  have  been  utterly  neglected,  except 
for  the  special  case  of  ricochetting  on  water.  This  motion  has  re- 
cently been  studied  by  two  Japanese  investigators,  Messrs.  Terada 
and  Okochi,  who  have  presented  their  results  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Mathematico-Physical  Society  of  Tokyo.  Says  Science 
Abstracts  (London,  February  25)  in  a  brief  note  : 

"Since,  if  the  resistance  of  the  obstacle  to  be  penetrated  were 
so  great  as  to  deform  the  projectile,  its  subsequent  motion  would 
be  too  complicated  for  a  successful  study,  the  authors  in  their  ex- 
periments chose  as  a  suitable  resistance  a  cake  of  soft  putty  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  In  order  to  record  the  motion  of 
the  projectile  paper  screens  were  used  along  the  path  of  the  pro- 
jectile, which  left  its  traces  in  the  screens.  The  following  are  the 
chief  conclusions  drawn  :  (1)  In  many  cases  the  bullet  was  deflected 
after  penetration  toward  the  left  and  below  the  normal  trajectory, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  drift  in  air  of  the  bullets  with  right-handed 
twist ;  (2)  the  lateral  impulse  received  by  the  projectile  during  the 
penetration  was  parallel  to  the  direction  of  deflection  of  the  top 
(or  nose)  of  the  bullet;  (3)  generally,  the  lower  the  muzzle  velocity 
the  more  remarkable  is  the  deflection  after  penetration." 
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CHURCH  OPPOSING  SUNDAY  DRINK 

ADVOCATES  of  the  "Sunday-opening"  clause  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Bill  (treated  in  its  secular  aspects  in  our 
issue  of  March  27)  are  not  numerous  in  the  religious  world  Some 
ministers  in  their  individual  capacity  favor  the  measure.  Such 
are  the  Rev.  Gaylord  White,  head  worker  of  the  Union  Settlement, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Rev.  William  Adams  Brown,  also  of  Union,  and  Rabbi  Wise, 
of  the  Free  Synagog.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  of  St.  Michael's  (Prot. 
Epis.),  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  which  had  the 
Sunday  Saloon  Bill  introduced  in  the  legislature,  is  of  course 
prominently  identified  with  the  cause.  All  these  men  have  exprest 
their  sympathy  in  letters  published  in  the  press.  The  Rev.  James 
M.  Farr,  pastor  of  Christ  Presbyterian  Church  and  head  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery's  temperance  committee,  has  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  oi  New  York  urging  their  support 
of  the  bill.  His  letter,  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
rehearses  a  variety  of  considerations  in  its  favor  and  ends  with 
this  appeal : 

"I  ask  that  you  will  study  these  considerations  carefully,  and 
give  your  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  these  amendments.  The  greatest  danger  of  defeat- 
ing this  advance  lies  with  Christian  ministers,  who,  simply  saying 
the  one  word,  Sunday  opening,  will  raise  their  hands  in  horror  and 
their  voices  in  denunciation. 

"  But  remember  that  there  is  Sunday  opening  to-day  ;  the  town 
is  'wide  open,'  and  has  been  ever  since  the  Raines  Law  was  enacted. 
True,  appearances  are  preserved,  the  front  doors  are  locked,  and 
the  saloons  appear  decorous  enough;  but  watch  the  side-doors  for 
even  a  few  moments  and  you  will  see  women  as  well  as  men  pass- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  little  back  rooms.  The  sepulcher  is  white, 
but  within !  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  debasing  of  an  other- 
wise splendid  body  of  men,  the  police,  through  graft,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  general  contempt  for  law.  Surely  this  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  appearances.  'Judge  not  according  to  appearance, 
but  judge  righteous  judgment.' 

"Will  you  not  help  make  things  better  ?  Will  you  not  write  your 
Senator  and  Assemblyman,  and  use  whatever  influence  you  possess 
to  make  this  amendment  pass?" 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  doubtless  embodied  in  the  resolution 
•I    by   the   Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  in  a  meeting 
held  March  31.     It  says  : 

m Resolved,  That  we,  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  do  most  heartily  approve  such  features  of 
this  bill  as  tend  further  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  but  that  we  are  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  opening  of  saloons  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  such  opening  is 
an  unwarranted  concession  to  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  our  cities; 
on  the  ground  that  such  legalization  during  certain  hours  contains 
no  guaranty  that  the  laws  will  be  obeyed  dining  restricted  hours, 
I  !  by  the  good-will  of  those  who  heretofore  have  persistently 
violated  the  statutes  of  this  State,  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
measure,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  concession,  can  not  permanently 
1  the  evils  which  the  promoters  design  to  reach;  and  be  it 
further 

" Resolved,  That  the  set  retary  of  this  meeting  communicate  the 
action  oi  this  .1  iso<  iation  to  representatives  from  New  York  City 
in  the  legislature  oi  this  State  earnestly  petitioning  time  to  oppose 
this  feature  oi  the  Brough  Bill,  and  that  this  action  be  published 
in  thi 

In  opposition  to  the  bill  are  such  New-York  journals  as  The 
Odset  aminer  (Baptist)  \  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  1  City,  and  Epworth  Herald  (Methodist). 

The  ( 'hristian  immary  of  the  elements  for  and 

against  the  mi  a      1 1  follows  : 

"The  saloon-keepers   want  it.     The  distillers  want  it.    The 

brew  eis  want  it.       I  <i|    i]ie  property   rented  for  the  use 


of  saloons  want  it.  The  drunkards  icant  it.  The  men  and  boys 
who  are  becoming  drunkards  want  it.  Many  untutored  youth 
icant  it  because  their  comrades  want  it.  Loafers  whose  only  con- 
genial place  is  a  barroom  or  its  vicinity  want  it.  A  class  of  drum- 
mers who  wish  to  see  their  patrons,  who  buy  more  freely  after  they 
have  drunk  a  few  glasses  and  heard  or  told  the  stories  that  tongues 
loosed  by  rum  roll  off,  want  it.  Lower-down  politicians  find  that 
in  the  barroom  on  '  a  cpjiet  Sunday  '  they  can  put  in  much  of  their 
work. 

"  A  certain  type  of  lawyers  who  hang  around  on  Monday  mornings 
tn  get  a  chance  to  defend  the  drunkards  of  the  preceding  day,  want 
it.  The  keepers  of  houses  where  each  sex  tries  to  deprave  the 
other — knowing  that  as  the  night  draws  near  and  the  long  evening 
begins,  the  man  who  if  he  were  quite  sober  would  never  patronize 
them,  will  be  the  more  likely  to  risk  all  that  is  valuable — want  it. 
Certain  ministers  want  it — a  very  small  number  some  of  whom 
have  a  twist  in  their  understanding,  and  others  seem  to  seek  con- 
spicuousness  and  a  certain  kind  of  popularity  which  is  gained  by 
opposing  the  general  sense  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  lew  min- 
isters who,  on  account  of  the  violations  of  the  present  law,  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  can  not  be  enforced,  and  choose  what  they  call 
the  less  of  two  evils,  leant  it.  Certain  Europeans  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  Continental  Sunday  and  are  unwilling  to  adapt 
themselves  to  American  usages,  want  it.  The  police  "want  it,  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  enforcing  the  Sunday  law." 

Opposed  to  this  are  cited  those  who  do  not  want  it  : 

"The  wives  of  men  who  are  sure  to  be  away  on  Sunday  if  the 
saloons  are  open,  and  liable  to  return  late  at  night  much  the  worse 
for  drink,  do  not  want  it. 

"The  children  of  such  men,  unless  already  corrupted  by  parental 
example,  do  not  want  it. 

"A  vast  majority  of  the  moral  and  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, including  all  Christian  denominations,  do  not  want  it." 

Here  is  the  list  of  those  "who  do  not  care  which  way  it  got 

"Quite  a  large  number  that  take  no  interest  in  anything  that 
not  directly  affect  themselves. 

"The  class  who  are  afraid  to  offend  anybody. 

"Some  pessimists  who  think  that  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is  now 
it  will  ever  be. 

"And  many  hard-working  people  who  are  afraid  that  they  will 
lose  custom  if  they  get  the  liquor-sellers 'down  on  them,' do  not 
care  enough  to  oppose  it  openly. 

"'('.rafters  '  among  the  police  do  not  care  much,  since  they  can 
still  go  on  allowing  those  licensed  to  sell  to  do  it  out  of  hours, 
and  those  who  are  not  licensed  to  continue  undisturbed." 

The  New   York   Observer  makes    this  comment  on   Dr.  Farr's 

letter  : 

""The  saloon-keepers  will  not  obey  the  liquor  law  on  Sunday — 
therefore  pass  new  laws  which  will  give  them  what  they  want  with- 
out becoming  criminals.1  Strange  reasoning  this  tocome  from  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  Presbyterian  elder.  'The  police  will 
not  enforce  the  Sunday  liquor  law — therefore  abolish  it."  Such  a 
conclusion  smacks  of  anarchy,  not  government.  'Let  the  saloons 
sell  liquor  from  t  to  II  P.M.  Sunday  and  the  proprietors  will  obey 
the  law  the  rest  of  the  day.'  This  is  taxing  credulity  too  much. 
The  anti-Sabbath  bills  should  all  be  killed  in  the  legislatures— the 
entire  dozen  oi    them.      It  is  a  time  when   friends   oi    the  Sabbath, 

lovers  oi  their  kind,  should  get  together,  work  together,  and  pray 
together  for  that  spirit  of  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation." 

'/'//<■  Examiner  asks  why  the  business  of  liquor-selling  should 

be  singled  out  for  special  privileges.      It  adds  : 

",\s  Dr.  MacArthur  said  last  Sunday:  'They have  not  shown 

rosity,   humanity,   patriotism,    or  religion    in    their  methods. 

Why  should  they  be  favored  over  drygoods-stores,  butcher-shops, 

groceries,  and  the  like  .'     What  has  the  saloon  done  to  entitle  it  to 

stand  in  a  class  by  itself? '    There  is  no  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  plea  that  because  it  has   been   shown  that  the  present  hi". 
not    be   enforced — a    statement    which    we  deny-  therefore    a   law- 
should  be  passed  that  can  be  enforced,  might  be  urged  with  equal 

force  against  the  present  laws  forbidding  murder,  arson,  and 
burglary.      It  is  the  plea  of  impotence.     The  remedy  for  the  evil 
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does  not  lie  in  abolishing  the  law  against  Sunday  liquor-selling, 
but  in  the  awakening  of  a  sturdy  public  opinion  which  will  insist 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands.  'Unconditional  sur- 
render' is  the  only  reply  which  should  be  made  to  the  demands  of 
the  liquor-seller.      He  is  entitled  to  no  other." 


THE  INEFFICIENT  MINISTER 

DR.  PRITCHETT,  Of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement oi  Teaching,  has  attracted  wide  attention  to  his 
last  annual  report  by  remarks  upon  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
modern  preacher.  He  observes  that  unless  the  solution  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  is  accepted,  under  which  preachers  are 
celibate  priests  and  draw  their  support  from  the  Church,  neither 
preaching  nor  teaching  can  be  considered  independent  of  eco- 
nomic relations  to  the  social  order.  The  altruistic  motive  may- 
be applauded,  but  the  facts  teach  us  that  the  ablest  men  go  else- 
where for  their  life  professions.  He  declares  that  "the  low  stand- 
ards of  admission,  coupled  with  the  multiplication  of  sects  and 
church-buildings,  have  brought  into  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
a  large  number  of  ill-trained  men,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
brought  down  the  financial  recompense  of  the  minister  to  a  very 
low  basis — the  basis,  indeed,  of  the  inefficient  man."  He  writes 
further  : 

"  Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  of  the  decay  of  churches, 
and  the  weakening  of  church  ties,  particularly  among  Protestants. 
Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  tendency.  No  doubt 
many  factors  have  a  share  in  the  result  which  we  see.  Among 
these  one  of  the  most  evident  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry, 
due  in  the  main  to  low  standards  of  admission.  In  the  Protestant 
churches,  where  the  power  of  authority  has  largely  passed  by,  the 
work  of  the  church  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  religious  leader- 
ship of  its  preachers.  The  efficiency  of  this  leadership  is  low.  In 
the  small  towns  one  finds  the  same  conditions  as  exist  among  law- 
yers and  physicians.  Four  or  five  ministers  eke  out  a  living  where 
one  or  two  at  most  could  do  t'..e  work  efficiently.  Like  the  doctors 
of  their  villages,  these  men  concern  themselves  with  chronic  cases 
and  specific  remedies,  while  the  great  problems  of  the  moral  health 
of  their  communities  go  untouched. 

"The  old  mother  church  has  pursued  a  more  far-sighted  policy 
in  this  matter  than  the  majority  of  her  daughters.  She  requires 
of  all  her  priests  a  long  and  severe  training.  However  one  may 
criticize  the  kind  of  education  which  they  receive,  or  the  large  factor 
of  loyalty  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  forms  part  of  it, 
the  wisdom  of  the  requirement  is  unquestionable.  To  it  is  due  in 
very  large  measure  the  enormous  moral  power  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  particularly  among  the 
great  masses  of  working-people  in  the  cities,  where  Protestantism 
has  been  so  markedly  ineffective,  partly,  at  least,  because  of  de- 
fects that  an  adequate  modern  education  would  go  far  toward 
remedying 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the  cause  of  religious 
progress  is  delayed  by  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men 
who  assume,  as  representatives  of  the  Christian  denominations, 
to  take  the  place  of  religious  leaders,  are  unprepared  for  such  lead- 
ership, are  untrained  in  the  fundamentals  of  theology,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  in  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  the  interpretation 
of  life  from  the  religious  rather  than  from  the  denominational 
standpoint.  Meager  as  are  the  salaries  paid,  they  are  in  many 
cases  equal  to  the  service  rendered.  In  this  situation  the  public 
is  profoundly  interested. 

"The  public  can  form  no  sound  conclusion  whether  a  Methodist 
or  a  Baptist  is  likely  to  be  the  more  efficient  religious  leader  any 
more  than  it  can  determine  whether  a  homeopath  or  an  allopath  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  an  efficient  practitioner  of  medicine.  Of  one 
thing  only  it  can  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  whether  a  man  under- 
takes to  lead  in  one  religious  organization  or  another,  he  ought  to 
have  grounded  himself  in  the  fundamental  studies  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  religious  teaching,  of  all  intellectual  and  spiritual 
leadership.  Training  counts  for  as  much  here  as  in  any  other 
human  relation. 

"The  raising  of  the  efficiency  of  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  preachers  themselves,  just  as  the  rais- 


ing of  the  profession  of  the  law  rests  witli  lawyers,  and  the  raising 
of  the  profession  of  medicine  rests  with  physicians.  That  the 
effort  presents  for  any  particular  Christian  organization  serious 
social,  administrative,  and  economic  difficulties  can  not  be  denied. 
That  the  advancement  of  religious  influence  in  the  lives  of  men 
rests  in  large  measure  on  this  effort  seems  equally  clear." 

These  statements  led  a  daily  paper  to  seek  rebuttal  or  confirma- 
tion from  Dr.  Aked,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  his 
words,  reproduced  in  /'//<• 
Christian  Work  ami  Evan- 
gelist (New  York),  are  a  prac- 
tical confirmation  of  the 
charges.     He  writes  : 

"I  should  think  that  Dr. 
Pritchett  is  quite  right  when 
he  says  that  the  profession 
of  the  preacher  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  popular  education. 
In  that  respect  he  does  right 
to  contrast  the  ministry  witli 
the  progress  made  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine. 
He  insists  that  the  ministry 
has  relatively  retrograded. 
His  opportunities  of  forming 
a  judgment  have  been  greater 
than  mine.  Personally  I 
should  think  that  he  is  right. 
When  he  says  'The  standards 
of  admission  to  the  ministry 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
general  progress,'  he  puts  his 
finger  upon  one  secret  of  the 
whole  trouble. 

"  Few  things  are  more  griev- 
ous than  the  spectacle  of 
really  intellectual,  highly  ed- 
ucated, devoted  young  men 
turned  back  from  the  minis- 
try. A  ministerial  friend  of  my  own  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  which  he  makes  from  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  university  in  question.  Man  after  man  of  great  abil- 
ity and  great  attainments  and  high  character,  intending  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  ministry,  before  his  university  career  closes 
has  changed  his  mind  and  gone  into  law  or  railroad  work  or  jour- 
nalism and  literature  or  something  else,  simply  because  he  was  too 
big  a  man  to  pass  through  the  miserable  little  wicket  gate  set  up 
by  the  keepers  of  the  denominations.  These  men  have  felt  them- 
selves called  to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  the  churches,  a  narrow, 
stupid,  stodgy,  little  orthodoxy,  out  of  harmony  with  our  modern 
thinking,  denied  by  all  that  we  know  to-day  under  the  continuous 
operations  of  the  Living  Spirit  of  God.  Men  who  respect  them- 
selves, real  men,  men  who  have  it  in  them  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world,  are  not  going  to  stultify  themselves  by  submitting  to  the 
absurd  little  tests  which  these  absurd  little  men  propose. 

"Certainly;  I  can  give  you  an  instance  which  came  under  my 
own  observation.  There  is  in  this  city  what  is  called  a  Permanent 
Council  of  a  certain  denomination.  This  council  decides  whether 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry  shall  be  ordained  or  not.  I  have  been 
present  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  I  have  seen  at  least  one  young 
man,  university-trained,  of  conspicuous  ability,  bearing  a  name 
honored  in  his  own  denomination,  badgered  by  the  most  belated 
questions  about  the  beliefs  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
relegated  to  the  junk-heap.  It  made  me  sick  to  hear  men  asking 
questions  about  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  and  about 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  about  things  that  a  decent 
man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bring  up  for  discussion  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  fact  is  that  only  little  men  with  little  minds  in  little 
positions  can  afford  to  give  their  time  to  this  sort  of  folly,  and 
they  like  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  one  denomination  or  in  another, 
but  speaking  generally  of  the  denominations,  the  really  able  man, 
such  as  Dr.  Pritchett  wants  to  see  in  the  ministry,  is  not  going  to 
submit  to  such  nonsense." 

Dr.  Aked  further  declares  himself  against  the  waste  of  men,  of 
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machinery,  and  of  money,  through  our  denominational  system,  and 
nat  "the  g<  of  tin.-  American  people  will  sooner 

or  later  ins  the  modification  of  sectarianism  in  the  direc- 

tion of  unity." 


WHAT  TEXAN  PREACHERS  CAN   DO 

ATI   \  •    illustrated  the  truth  of  what  one  of 

Ah  Lewis' ch;  says:  "It's  no  fun  to  get  a 

■  •;.      One  of   "em   can   throw   stones  enough  to 

:n  Tammany  Hall."     Last  November  a  Meth- 
introduced  into  the  pastors"  association 

-kin-  for  a  committee  "to  seek  legal  ad- 
si   methods  for  the  elimination  of  the  ob 
jectionabli  rambling  from  the  Dallas  fair." 

The  committee  brought  forward  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Non  i    The  Baptist  Standard  (Dallas).     According  to 

Rev.  J.  Frank  Smith,  who  describes  the  crusade  in  the  Chicago 
Interior  (March  25),  Mr.  Morris  showed  "that  the  city  of  Dallas 
owned  the  lair  and  pocketed  the  profits  of  gambling — was  willing 
to  take  the  book-maker,  the  tout,  and  the  other  trains  of  objection- 
aides  outlawed  from  other  States,  and  permit  them  to  prey  on  the 
public  for  gain,  and  would  imperil  the  youth,  the  manhood,  and  the 
womanhood  ot  the  State  for  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  betting- 
booths."  The  great  dailies,  it  is  said,  refused  to  print  the  article, 
"claiming  that  it  was  too  drastic,  too  lurid,  false,  unparliamentary, 
and  a  lot  of  other  terrible  things."  But  a  new  afternoon  paper — 
the  Dallas  Dispatch — seized  the  opportunity  and  doubled  its  out- 
put, sowed  the  city  with  20.C00  copies  of  the  address,  and  stirred 
up  the  relij  iiis  of  all   the  leading  denominations  of  the 

Southwest.     The  account  goes  on  : 

"A  strong,  dignified  appeal  from  the  committee  of  ten  having  in 
charge  the  campaign,  was  issued  next,  addrest  to  all  our  citizen- 
ship, calling  men  of  all  vocations  to  help  free  the  State  from  the 
legalized  gambling-meets  that  were  rapidly  multiplying  in  Texas 
as  the  older  States  drove  the  gamesters  farther  toward  the  rim  of 
ruin.  The  country  press  took  up  the  cause.  Hundreds  of  the  week- 
lies volleyed  and  thundered.  Our  big  papers,  as  is  the  usual  fact 
with  such  journals  when  concrete  local  morals  are  involved,  were 
practically  of  little  value.  Some  tried  to  damn  the  movement  by 
stolid  indifference;  others  indirectly  assailed  it  by  publishing 
adroit  editorials  deprecating  the  return  of  'blue  laws,'  holding 
forth  the  impossibility  oi  legislating  virtue  into  folks,  and  especially 
exhibiting  the  bogy-man  of  church  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Still  others  viciously  assailed  the  whole  remedial  program 
outright  and  unblushingly. 

"li   these   journals  could  not   be  made  to  side  editorially  with 

y  in  the  battle,  however,  some  of  the  best  guns  of  the  cam- 

theil  own  ammunition.     Files  were  dug  up 

and  columi  'ice   indictments   against  the  race- 

,  from  their  news  pages.     In  reporting  the  results 

irs  they  had  given  out  more  lurid  accounts 

and    'grand-stands    packed    with   gam- 

and  women  '  than  the  preacher's  attack   had  contained 
laterial    was    used     against    the    dailies 

illy 

Lowej  House  of  the  legislature  had  passed 

the  Antigambling  I'.ill  overwhelmingly,  the  business  interests  saw 

out    into  the   open   <>r   meet    their   Waterloo. 

i-  called  a   meeting  of 

I    ally  called 

:  i  1 .     There  the  deeps  of 

nibling.  the  speakers 

icher  leaders  of  the  move- 

dred  men  to  Austin  to 
It  senl  also  an  invita- 
greeing  to  pay  all  ex- 

rotesl    claimed  it   was 

backed  by  forty  mi  e  invitation  was  accepted. 

In  tw  une  and    was   hasted 

-.  while   the  sul  imbling  or.  I 

timed  to  Im 


"  but  scarcely  had  the  departing  trains  of  the  visitors  got  out  of 
the  city  returning  to  the  capital  when  hand-bills  were  flying  calling 
for  those  business  men  who  favored  the  killing  of  track-gambling 
to  assemble.  The  other  crowd  had  threatened  to  write  over  the 
beautiful  entrance  to  the  fair  grounds:  'Killed  by  the  Dallas 
preachers."  Hut  this  meeting  showed  that  there  was  somebody  else 
in  the  tight.  Even  the  friends  of  the  crusade  were  surprized  at  the 
outpouring  of  the  Christian  and  moral  manhood  of  the  city.  Not 
a  preacher  spoke.  Mighty  laymen  by  the  hundreds  indorsed  the 
preachers"  tight.  With  one  voice  they  called  on  the  lawgivers  of 
Texas  to  join  the  sisterhood  of  legislatures  putting  the  ban  on  what 
the  friends  of  gambling  delude  themselves  into  calling  their  'gen- 
tlemanly speculation"  and  'the  sport  of  kings."  " 

Last  stage  of  this  eventful  history  :  "A  company  of  men  repre- 
senting the  best  in  the  city's  life  appeared  at  the  capital  as  cham- 
pions of  fairs  without  gambling."  The  Senate  now  had  the  matter, 
and  against  the  reform  measure  was  "one  of  the  most  determined 
meji  in  the  body  who  once  before  spoke  eleven  hours  to  kill  a  bill 
he  didn't  like."  both  sides  were  nervous,  yet  both  claimed  votes 
enough  to  win.     To  resume  the  narrative  : 

"  but  rive  Senators  were  really  supposed  to  be  astride  the  fence. 
The  'preacher  lobby.'  so  named  by  the  champions  of  the  gambling- 
element,  not  only  watched  and  prayed  but  got  busy.  In  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  among  the  constituents  of  those  doubtful  Senators 
they  speedily  piled  up  S-00  worth  of  telephone  tolls  and  over  $100 
in  postage  bills.  Theconstituents  of  the  Senators  were  'put  next." 
as  the  politician  would  say.  It  was  their  turn  to  take  a  hand. 
They  did  so.  Letters,  petitions,  telegrams,  deluged  the  desks  of 
the  members  of  the  I'pper  House.  Race-track  gambling  was  killed 
dead  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Its  day  of  judgment  had  come. 
No  wily  president  of  the  Senate,  no  resolute  minority  skilled  in 
dilatory  tactics,  no  powerful  lobby  of  seasoned  politicians  could 
save  it. 

"March  5  saw  Texas  win  out.  The  victory  came  against  almost 
as  great  odds  as  those  that  Houston  and  the  makers  of  the  Lone 
Star  Republic  faced  long  ago.  Standing  out  prominently  in  the 
ranks  of  those  to  whom  the  laurels  belong  are  two  Dallas  preachers 
—Rev.  W.  I).  Lradfield,  a  Methodist,  and  Rev.  J.  Frank  N orris. 
a  Baptist,  before  committees  of  business  men.  bankers,  breeders, 
legislators,  and  innumerable  individuals,  self-appointed  cursers 
and  critics,  they  stood  like  stone  walls — stood,  fought,  smiled,  and 
triumphed.  All  Texas  honors  the  two  who  put  more  than  10,000 
to  flight." 


CHURCH  AID  TO  HOME-OWNING— Church  institutionalism 
seems  lately  to  have  developed  a  new  phase  in  a  project  to  help 
men  build  homes.  The  conception,  of  course,  is  not  new,  being 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  building-and-loan-association  idea. 
The  project  was  presented  in  an  address  by  Charles  L.  Seibert  be- 
fore the  Men's  Club  of  the  Sussex  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newark.  N .  J.  An  account  of  Mr.  Seibert's  proposition,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (March  20),  runs  as  follows: 

"His  subject  was  the 'Building  and  Loan  Idea  in  the  Field  of 
Church  Extension.1  Among  other  things,  he  advocated  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  fund,  controlled  by  a  church  committee-  this 
committee  to  be  composed  of  business  men  of  sound  judgment — 
to  advance  money  temporarily  to  home-seekers.     In  brief,  this 

plan  would  enable  the  home-getter  with  no  money  to  borrow  lrom 
the  fund  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  ;,'j  or  a  per  cent.— the  amount 
required   by    a   well-managed    building-ami-loan   association   as 

owner's   equity,   giving   the   fund    committee  a  second   mort. 

The  building-and-loan  association  has  the  first  mortgage,  and  when 

the  amount  paid  in  on  shares  and  profits  accrued  equals  this  S4 
mortgage,  the  money  is  returned  to  the  church  fund  and  the  asso- 
ciation still  has  the  equity  it  originally  demanded.  Mr.  Seibert 
3  that  this  scheme  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  a  mod- 
est way  by  nun  who  had  comparatively  little  money  at  their  dis- 
posal, thus  showing  conclusively  its  practicability.  Tiif  i( 
money-making  must  be  excluded  from  the  plan,  and  it  must  be 

surrounded  by  all  business  safeguards  (the  return  ol  the  money  be- 
ing insisted  on),  thus  taking  all   purely  eleemosynary   features  out 

of  it.  making  it  uplifting   and  self-respecting." 
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LITERARY  ORIGIN   OF  IRISH   BROGUE 

"P1IK  Irish  "brogue"  thai  is  often  only  a  source  of  amusement 
-*■  to  us  is,  it  is  said,  really  a  survival  of  the  host  English  dic- 
tion of  Elizabethan  days.  The  speech  of  that  day  became  fixt 
in  Ireland  when  the  great  landowners  established  themselves  on 
their  plantations.  The  Irish  people,  says  Walter  D 'Alton  in  the 
Dublin  LeaiLr.  "took  the  best,  the  most  literate,  and  cultivated 
English,  and  it  they  didn't  keep  it  altogether,  they  at  least  kept 

more  of  it  than  England  herself  has  done."  If  Spenser  should 
to-day  wander  through  Irish  fields,  he  would,  thinks  this  Irishman, 
"follow  most  of  the  people's  talk  and  be  understood  by  them." 
And  this,  it  is  added,  would  be  much  less  likely  to  happen  to  him 
in  his  native  England.  "Other  Englishmen  besides  Spenser  would 
probably  bewail  the  change  if  they  reflected  that  with  the  lost 
vowel-sounds  a  great  deal  of  the  music  of 
Spenser's  elegant  and  stately  verse  has  been 
lost  also."  A  little  research  into  Spenser, 
Chaucer,  and  other  early  writers  brings  out 
abundant  precedent  for  the  brogue,  as  the 
writer  shows  : 

"  Let  us  see  what  this  'brogue'  is.  We  say 
that  a  person  is  a 'threasure.'  Spenser  uses 
the  word;  any  one  can  find  it  in  the 'Faery 
Oueene,'  book  II..  Canto  VII. — 24.  We  hear 
it  said  of  an  obstinate  man  that  he  is  a  'con- 
tra'yry  fella.'  'Contrary'  is 'contra'yry  '  in 
Spenser  ('  Faery  Queene,'  Book  II.,  Canto  II. 
— 24).  and 'fella'  tor  'fellow  '  is  in  Chaucer 
(Prolog,  several  places).  The  Irishman  who 
says  he  was  'afered  he'd  be  kilt'  is  a  subject 
for  mirth.  'Afered  '  is  in  Spenser  (same 
book,  Canto  III. — 45);  it  is  also  used  by 
Chaucer  ;  and  Chaucer  also  uses  'kilt'  and  not 
'killed.'  Not  often,  but  still  sometimes  we 
hear  'nostrils'  pronounced  'nosthurles' ; 
Chaucer  has  the  latter  in  the  Prolog.  We  speak 
of  the  'fithele  '  for  the  fiddle  or  violin,  and  we 
have  it  also  in  the  Prolog.  When  a  man  is 
upright  we  call  him  a  'starling  man,'  and  Ben 
Jonson  rimes  the  word  with  'darling'  in  one 
of  his  plays  ('The  Fox').  We  often  heard, 
'he  grutched  me  what  1  axed  '  ;  'grutched  ' 
for  'grudged  '  is  in  Spenser's  'Faery  Queene.' 
and  'axed'  for  'asked'  is  Chaucerian 
('Knightes  Tale.'  4S9).  Some  twenty  years 
ago  in  England  the  best  educated  and  fash- 
ionable people  took  to  dropping  the  final  g  of 
the  present  participle.  They  spoke  of  run- 
nin',  walkin',  standin',  thinkin',  fightin',  and 
so  on.  Quite  possibly  in  setting  this  fashion 
they  knew  that  they  were  reviving  a  sound  his- 
toric pronunciation.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  they  did  not 
know  that  the  Irish  people  had  never  lost  it.  'Hond,'  'lond,'  and 
'brond  '  for 'hand,'  'land,'  and  'brand  '  are  frequent  in  both  Spenser 
and  Chaucer.  I  know  that  'hoult,'  'boult,'  and  'dure'  for  'hold,' 
'bolt,'  and  'door '  are  right,  but  I  can  not  find  the  exact  authority. 
ATipperary  man  says  he  is  'agin'  the 'peelers,'  and  Chaucer  would 
quite  understand  'agin  '  tho  such  a  recent  word  as  'peeler '  would 
certainly  bother  him.  We  may  cite  one  or  two  later  and  less 
classic  authorities  than  Spenser.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  talk  of 
'Dane'  Swift,  as  we  have  the  authority  of  Swift  himself  for  it. 
Every  one  knows  Cowper's  lines  : 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
From  the  center  all  round  to  the  '  say,1 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

"When  Izaak  Walton  published  his  great  work  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  it  was  pronounced  in  every  sense,  the  '"Complate" 
Angler.'  Complete  is 'complate  '  in  Pope's 'Essay  on  Man.'  In 
the  same  poem,  'fault'  is  'faut.'  In  what  I  have  written,  I  had  no 
intention  of  limiting  my  remarks  to  particular  words.     I  rather 


wanted  to  indicate  a  whole  system.  'Complate.'  standing  crystal- 
i/ed  in  the  best  accepted  classical  English,  has  plenty  oi  its  own 
company.      Here   are  a    lew:   'chate  '   (cheat),  'bate  '    (beat),  'tay  ' 

(tea), 'concave '  (conceive),  and  the  rest.  'Kilt 'has  numbers  of 
words  like  it.  With  a  little  more  competency  and  some  leisure, 
any  reader  might  make  this  vindication  overwhelming." 


THE  MANHATTAN   OPERA  SEASON 

r  I  "HE  prevailing  taste  in  opera  and  operatic  art  in  New  York 
*  can  hardly  be  gaged  by  Mr.  Hammerstein's  season  just 
closed,  says  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  in  the  New  York  Times.  So 
far  as  the  choice  of  operas  is  concerned,  much  seems  to  have  de- 
pended on  the  special  talents  of  the  company  that  the  Manhattan 
( >pera  I  louse  commands.  Otherwise  there  would  be  something  to 
cause  amazement  in  the  fact  that  such  stand- 
ard operas  as  "Faust,"  "Carmen,"  "Aula," 
and  "11  Trovatore "  were  almost  strangers 
to  this  season's  roster  there.  "Faust,"  the 
best  known,  was  not  sung  at  all;  "Carmen" 
and  "Ai'da"  were  produced  twice  each,  and 
"  II  Trovatore  "  only  once.  The  old  Italian 
operas  will  have  gone  altogether  next  season, 
it  is  said,  and  with  them,  as  is  already  known, 
Mr.  Campanini — "the  remarkable  man  who 
has  done  so  much  in  achieving  results  and 
conquering  success  for  the  first  three  seasons 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House."  It  is  seen 
that  fifteen  Italian  works  (classing  "Hugue- 
nots "  as  such)  were  produced,  and  ten  French 
works  (including  "Salome"),  during  the 
season  of  twenty  weeks.  But  the  French 
were  found  to  be  the  more  profitable  and 
they  win  the  day.  The  season  "was  not  of 
large  importance  in  so  far  as  its  productions 
were  concerned,"  says  Mr.  Henderson  in 
The  Sun.  The  repertoire  "depended  largely 
upon  the  needs  of  the  two  prima  donnas  who 
dominate  the  company."  Of  Mary  Garden, 
who  has  "proved  herself  to  be  far  and  away 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House,"  we  read  : 


hroin  "Musical  America, "  New  York. 

CARICATURE    OF    ANDRE   MESSAGER, 

The  present  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  as  Campanini's 
possible  successor  at  the  Manhattan. 


"In  the  season  of  1907-8,  for  example, 
'Thais  '  was  only  a  moderate  success,  but  in 
the  past  winter  the  rapid  growth  of  Miss 
Garden's  hold  on  Mr.  Hammerstein's  pub- 
lic placed  Massenet's  opera  among  the  most 
profitable  features  of  the  repertoire.  It  was 
therefore  not  at  all  astonishing  that  he  produced  another  Massenet 
work  with  this  prima  donna  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 

"  The  alteration  of  '  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  '  so  as  to  permit 
Miss  Garden  to  sing  a  part  originally  written  for  a  tenor  was  not 
a  matter  unduly  to  trouble  the  conscience  of  any  one  engaged  in 
operatic  enterprise.  The  opera  had  the  further  argument  in  its 
favor  that  it  contained  an  attractive  role  for  Mr.  Renaud,  who  was 

so  happily  associated  with  Miss  Garden  in  'Thais.' 

"The  noisome  work  of  Richard  Strauss  was  the  best  advertised 
opera  in  the  world.  It  had  been  discontinued  after  one  perform- 
ance at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unfit  for  publication.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  no  directors  or  over- 
powering number  of  interested  box-holders  to  dictate  to  him.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  do  as  he  pleases  about  any  opera.  He  dearly 
wished  to  secure  the  new  'Elektra  '  of  the  same  composer.  Con- 
sequently he  decided  to  put  on 'Salome,'  especially  as  again  it 
offered  a  solution  of  the  oft-recurring  problem  of  what  to  do  for 
Mary  Garden. 

"  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  must  decide  to  produce 
the   work   in  French,  for  he  had  the   singers   to  give   it  in  that 
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language,  and  no.  In  German.  Furthermore,  it  must  frankly  be 
admitted  that  altho  Strauss  set  ids  music  to  the  German  text,  the 
thing  is  French  in  essence  and  in  style  and  it  tits  altogether  better 
a  French  atmosphere. 

'•  M  it  much  time  and  labor  in  learning  how  to 

dance  like  Isadora  Duncan,  and  her  dance,  a  really  artistic  crea- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  most  brilliant  incident  of  the  'revival.'  It  she 
had  learned  a  real    dance   of  the   seven  veils,  or  some   sort    of   an 

Oriental  dance  which  would  have  been  perfectly  in  keeping  with 

the  spirit  of  the  scene,  she  would  doubtless  have  achieved  a  larger 


EDWIN    BOOTH   AS  "RICHELIEU." 

The  character  has  never  been  ''fully  manifested,"  says  William 
Winter,  since  Booth  left  the  stage 

artistic  effect,  but  probably  the  general  public  would  not  have  liked 
it  any  better  and  the  police  might  have  sat  up  and  taken  notice." 

The  gentle  fading  a  way  of  "  Pel  leas  et  Melisande  "  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  much  comment,  this  reviewer  declares,  but  he  does 
not  think  the  matter  worth  it.  "This  singular  and  spineless  crea- 
tion lost  its  hold  on  public  interest  as  soon  as  first  curiosity  was 
sal  is  lied."      Not  even  .M  iss  Garden  could  make  people  "sit  through 

its  atmospheric  intangibilities  and  its  musical-spectrum  analyses." 
Mme.  Tetrazzini's  star  does  not  seem  to  hold  its  earlier  place  in 
the  firmament.    "  Lucia  "  is  said  to  be  the  only  work  in  which  she 

lias  aroused  real  interest.      The  following  table  shows  the  number 

of  perform  corded  to  each  opera,  the  works  being  named 

in  the  older  in  which  they  were  brought  forward  : 


; 

7 

i    1 1 l.i 6 

3 

1 .11'  i.i 7 

Huguenots     2 

2 

l>Mir  de  Notre  I  tame, . 

('.IV, ill    ■  5 

Pagliai  'i  4 

Rigoletto  5 

La   1  f  '■  > 

La  Bohi  •<■■  5 


Tales  of  Hofmann 7 

Otello 6 

ivlic.is  et  M61isande 4 

Crispino  e  la  (  3 

Salome 10 

Aid;i 2 

nnambula ? 

Louise  5 

I'm  it. mi 2 

II  Trovatore 1 

Princesse  D'Auberge 3 

te  1 


"Doubtless  Mr.  Hammerstein  realizes  as  well  as  his  friend  that 
he  will  have  to  find  new  material  for  next  winter.  'Pelleas  el 
MeMisande'  is  unquestionably  done.  How  long  'Salome  '  will  last 
after  curiosity  begins  t"  flag  is  still  a  question,  bul  experiei 

rvers  ol  opera  have  no  belief  in  the  permanent  attraction  of 
works  which  lest  on  sensational  elements  lor  their  potency." 


WHITMANISM  IN  JAPAN 

'TDK  Japanese  poet,  Yone  Noguchi,  has  joined  Walt  Whitman 
-l  in  "hating  literature."  He  tells  us  this  in  the  Tokyo  Ti»us, 
quoting  Walt's  observation  that  he  felt  about  literature  as  Grant 
did  about  war.  He  hated  it.  Walt  "reckoned"  he  was  not  made 
to  understand  the  scribbling  class— and  granted  that  perhaps  they 
were  not  made  to  understand  him.  The  class  with  which  he  seemed 
to  have  so  little  sympathy  were  the  New- York  "literary  fellei - 
he  called  them.  "New  York  gives  the  literary  man  a  touch  of 
sorrow,"  Walt  said,  "he  is  never  quite  the  same  human  being  after 
New  York  has  really  set  in  :  the  best  fellows  have  few  chances  of 
escape."  These  reflections  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Noguchi  from 
Horace  Traubel's  book  on  "Walt  Whitman  in  Camden."  and  the 
Japanese  poet  finds  parallels  not  only  between  his  own  feelings 
and  those  exprest  by  Walt,  but  between  the  effects  of  the  literary 
life  of  New  \  oik  and  of  Tokyo.      He  writes  ; 

"  Isn't  it  so  in  our  Tokyo  literary  life  ?  And  so  it  will  be  in  any 
citv.  The  city  kills  one's  spirit  first,  and  gives  him  food  afterward. 
There  is  little  chance  for  any  great  soul  to  be  recognized  among 
his  contemporary  literary  men.  So  it  will  be  in  the  future  as  it 
was  in  the  past.  Walt  remarked:  'I  do  not  value  literature  as  a 
profession.  I  feel  about  literature  what  Grant  did  about  war.  He 
hated  war.  I  hate  literature.  I  am  not  a  literary  West-Pointer; 
I  do  not  love  a  literary  man  as  a  literary  man,  as  a  minister  of  a 
pulpit  loves  other  ministers  because  they  are  ministers:  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it ;  I  never  attribute  any 
other  significance  to  it.'     His  real  greatness  is  in  it  .' 

"There  is  a  page  in  the  book  which  tells  you  of  his  enviousness 
for  the  wild,  free  life  of  a  tramp  who  knocked  at  his  door  one  day. 
His  mind  was  perfectly  stirred  for  some  while.  The  open  air  and 
wild  grasses  called  him  eternally,  and  he  struggled  to  be  free  from 
every  clutch  of  conventionality.  His  aim  was  to  sing  the  song  as 
a  star— the  old  simple  song  of  truth.  His  message  was  to  make 
the  world  and  life  rise  from  sophistication,  and  let  them  return  to 
the  old  sane  primitive  state.  He  looked  upon  them  through 
Adam's  eye.  By  the  way,  'Children  of  Adam'  is  the  core  of  his 
message. 

"I  think  quite  often  that  Saigyo,  the  wandering  poet  of  Japan 
of  the  Kamakura  period  ( 1 186-1332)  might  have  been  a  Whitman 
if  he  had  been  born  under  different  climes.  Our  Saigyo  left  the 
world  and  life  through  Buddhism,  and  returned  to  Mother  Nature. 
And  he  was  Oriental.  To  be  pessimistic  in  Japan  was  regarded 
as  a  virtue.  He  was  a  little  pool  against  the  great  river  of  Walt 
Whitman,  but  the  pool  and  stream  reflected  equally  the  star  and 
moon  in  their  own  breasts,  both  of  them  were  a  clear  mirror  re- 
flecting the  beauty  anil  wisdom  of  the  world  and  life  in  their  own 
ways.  Whitman  represented  the  light  of  day,  while  Saigyo  the 
darkness  of  night.  Hut  the  light  and  darkness  are  the  same  thing 
after  all,  are  they  not  ?  They  were  poets  of  the  same  cast,  and 
grew  differently  and  blossomed  with  different  flowers.  And  also 
1  think  that  the  comparison  of  Whitman  and  our  Basho,  another 
wandering  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  be  of  no  small 
interest.      Basho  left  the  lines  when  he  died  : 

Laying  me  ill  in  a  journey, 
Ah,  my  dreams 

Run  ;tl)i>ut  the  waste  i>t  the  field. 

"And  Whitman's  pathos  of  his  last  years  is  :  '1  am  an  open-air 
man;   winged.      I  am  an  open-water  man;   aquatic.      1  want  to  get 

out,  fly,  swim— 1  am  eager  for  feet  again.  But  my  feet  are  eter- 
nally gone.1 " 

Walt  is  a  good  remedy  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  troubles  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  this  native  thinks.      He  adds  : 

"To-day,  when  our  brethren  in  the  Pacific  slope  of  Amei  ica  are 
insulted  by  the  white  laboring  men,  and  even  a  Japanese  exclusion 
law  is  talked  about,  it  would  be  interesting  to  quote  what  he  said 
upon  the  immigration  question.  He  remarked  :  'Restrict  nothing 
—keep  everything  open;  to  Italy,  to  China,  to  everybody.  I  love 
America.    I    believe   in   America,  because   her  belly  can   hold   and 

digest  all.  ...  If  I  fell  thai  Americacouldnotdothis  1  would  lie 

indifferent  as  between  our  institutions  anil  any  others.'  Indeed,  it 
is  true  and  Strong  Americanism.  ( iorky  is  chronicled  to  have  said 
that  the  salvation  of  America  will   come  only  through  Walt  Whit- 
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man.  Not  only  for  America.  He  is  the  prophet  and  poet  for  any 
country  of  the  world.  He  will  blow  off  any  mist  of  prejudice  and 
pettiness  of  conventionality.      1  am  glad  that  I  am  acquainted  with 

him." 


RICHELIEU    AND  THE  GHOSTS 

/^*  HOSTS  of  an  earlier  theatrical  generation  are  plentifully 
^-J  evoked  to  walk  with  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Mantell  in  the 
play  of  "  Richelieu."  Our  older  critics  sigh,  "Ah  well,  there  was 
a  day!"  then  go  on  to  tell  their  rosaries-  Booth,  Macready,  For- 
rest, McCullough,   Barrett,  etc.     It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the 

players  of  our  day  can  please  in  a  musty  old  part.  Mr.  Fyles,  who 
writes  for  The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  looked  on  at  Mr. 
Sothern  "s  first  performance  and  found  to  his  regret  that  many  of 
the  audience  were  apparently  well  pleased,  hut— cold  water  !—  "the 
probability  is  that  the  enthusiasts  were  mostly  young  theater-goers, 
who  had  never  seen  the  piece  enacted  amid  more  favorable  condi- 
tions." If  the  piece  thaws  applauding  audiences  to  Daly's  and 
the  New  Amsterdam  theaters,  it  seems  to  indicate  some  power  in 
our  modern  actors.  The  writer  in  The  Sun  (New  York)  admits 
that  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  is  "one  of  the  best  acting  character 
parts  in  all  the  range  of  English  drama."  but  also  sees  that  as 
drama  it  is  as  hopeless  as  some  of  Shakespeare  : 

"Yet.  despite  it  all,  the  Cardinal  is  a  great  acting  part.  Mr. 
Sothern  never  does  anything  badly.  He  has  too  many  natural 
gifts  and  too  great  intelligence  for  that.  He  has  some  fine 
moments  in  'Richelieu.'  Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to  say  that 
the  part  of  the  soldier  priest  is  one  of  his  very  best.  This  cele- 
brated son  of  a  famous  sire  is  a  little  too  much  himself  in  this 
part." 

Mr.  Winter,  who  is  always  interesting  when  reminiscent,  thinks 


ROBERT   MANTELL   AS    THE    CARDINAL. 

The  best  representative,  says  a  critic,  "  because  he  possesses  the 
deep  heart,  the  large  experience  of  life,  the  philosophy,  the  repose, 
and  the  power  that  are  imperatively  essential." 

it  fortunate  that  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  prov- 
ince of  drama  and  as  to  what  should  be  considered  the  essential 
constituents  of  a  great  play.     He  goes  on  : 


EDWARD   H.  SOTHERN,  THE   LATEST   TO  ASSUME   THE   ROLE. 

"The  comedy  of  'Richelieu,'  which  has  held  the  stage  for  seventy 
years,  contains  action,  story,  character,  situation,  suspense,  con- 
trast, and  picture,  and  it  blends  humor  and  pathos.     The  central 
character— unique,  sympathetic,  essentially  human,  and  continu- 
ously interesting— is  a  great  man,  whose  inspiring  motive  is  patri- 
otic devotion.     No  actor  since  Edwin  Booth  left  the  stage  has 
fully  manifested  Richelieu.     Macready,  the  first  representative  of 
the  part,  was  long  considered  supreme  and  incomparable  in  it ; 
but  the  veteran  John  Ryder— who  came  to  America  with  him,  and 
acted  with   him,   and  idolized  him— said  to  Edwin  Booth,   after 
seeing  Booth's  Richelieu:  'You  have  overthrown  my  idol.''    For- 
rest was,  of  course,  effective  in  it ;  John  McCullough,   Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  Henry  Irving  gave  admirable  performances  of  it  — 
that  of  Irving  being  notable  for  an  artful  infusion  of  the  French 
temperament  and  quality  ;  but  no  one  of  those  performances  rose 
to  the  grandeur  which  invested  the  embodiment  of  the  Cardinal 
given  by  Edwin  Booth.      That  performance  was  perfect ;  it  en- 
thralled every  beholder,  and  it  will  dwell  forever  in  the  annals  of 
great  acting.     The  best  representative  of  Richelieu  now  on  our 
stage  is  Robert  Mantell— the  best,  because  he  possest  the  deep 
heart,  the  large  experience  of  life,  the  philosophy,  the  repose,  and 
the  power  that  are  imperatively  essential.     That  statement  i's  not 
made  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Sothern— but  onlv  in  explanation 
of  judgment.     It  is  inevitable,  when  two  prominent  actors  appear 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  character,  that  a  comparison  of  their 
performances  will  glide  into  the  observer's  thoughts.     In  one  par- 
ticular Mr.  Sothern  has  the  advantage  :  in  his  performance  of  the 
Cardinal  there  is  a  little — tho  very  little— more  of  that  delibera- 
tion and  that  attention  to  detail  which  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
effect  of  the  part ;  but  he  has  only  recently  assumed  Richelieu,  and 
his  personation,  not  yet  developed,  lacks  that  inherent  majesty  of 
soul,  that  simplicity  of  demeanor,  and  that  overwhelming  power 
which  are  so  prominent  and  so  right  in  the  performance  given  bv 
Mr.  Mantell."  3 

So  often  we  hear  leveled  against  our  players  the  charge  that  they 
are  thoroughly  incompetent  to  assume  parts  in  the  romantic  drama 
that  The  Sun  writer's  assurance  that  Mr.  Sothern's  company  is 
"competent"  is  grateful  news.  Mr.  Sothern,  he  says,  "is  luckily 
not  one  of  those  stars  who  believe  that  their  own  brilliancy  shines 
the  more  resplendent  from  being  surrounded  with  incompetent 
players  in  subordinate  parts."  But  the  writer  in  The  Evening 
Post  snatches  this  comforting  solace  away  from  us.     Mixt  with  a 
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little  homily  on  acting  we  are  shown  how  bad  Mr.  Sot  hern's  pi 
are — or  we  are  shown  how  diverse  critics  may  be.     Each  member 
of  the  lied  "  hopeless  "  or  a   "  nonentity,"  or  "grotesque," 

or  is  curst  with  faint  praise,  and  we  arc  assured  sweepingly  that 
"the  i  as  a  whole  was  a  melancholy  exhibition  of 

how  not  to  do  it." 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  THEATER  TRUST 

Oik  theatrical  management  is  again  coming  in  for  one  of  its 
periodica]  airings.     Mr.  .Marc  Klaw,  of  the  firm  of  Klaw  & 
Hilar-  an  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and  development 

ot  the  "  s\  ndicate."  To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  its  organiza- 
tion, he  tells  how  the  last  tour  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  covering  thirty 
weeks  and  a  wide  territory,  was  arranged  during  a  Saturday-to- 
Wednesday  visit  from  England  of  Sir  Henry's  representative,  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker.  Sir  Henry  thought  the  syndicate  must  have  a  "  won- 
derful plant"  to  arrange  the  tour  so  quickly.  Mr.  Klaw  replied 
that  the  "plant  consisted  largely  of  lead-pencils  and  rubber- 
erasers,"  and  that  Mr.  Erlanger  and  he  often  referred  to  the  insti- 
tution as  the  "rubber  trust."  He  thus  describes  in  The  Saturday 
Evening Post 'of  April  3  the  business  of  "booking  "  in  the  old  days  : 

"Tin.  great  booking-agency,  commonly  known  as  the  Theatrical 
Syndicate,  was  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  theatrical  world  before  its  formation  and 
which  made  the  operation  of  a  theater  or  an  attraction  the  most 
precarious  and  hazardous  of  commercial  enterprises.  Less  than 
a  score  of  years  ago  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  business 
of  the  theater  was  conducted  on  the  sidewalk,  in  hotel  offices, 
and.  I  regret  to  say,  places  of  even  less  respectability.  The 
manager  who  had  a  star,  a  play,  or  an  opera  which  he  wanted  to 
present  to  the  public,  wandered  over  the  sun-baked  streets  of  New 
York  in  the  dog-days  of  June,  July,  and  August  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  some  of  the  managers  of  theaters  in  order  to  book  dates 
for  the  following  season.  The  business  was  done  with  a  small 
book  and  pencil,  and  with  about  as  much  dignity  and  system  as  a 
bookmaker  registers  a  bet  on  a  horse-race  on  Suburban  Day.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  out-of-town  manager,  lessee,  or  owner  of  a 
theater  came  to  New  York  in  the  hope  ol  meeting  some  one  who 
had  an  attraction  so  that  the  time  of  his  theater  in  the  small  town 
where  he  lived  might  be  properly  tilled.  It  was  the  era  of  curb- 
stone management,  and,  like  the  curb  stock  market,  was  decidedly 
speculative." 

The  systcmatization  of  the  "booking"  business  was  effected  in 

alter  a  depression  in  the  theatrical   world  covering  a  period 

of  three  years.      The  men  who  combined  for  economic  advantages 

were   Mr.  Al    Dayman,    Mr.  Charles   Frohman,    Messrs.    Erlanger 

and  Klaw,  and  Nixon  and  Zimmerman.     Says  the  writer: 

"We  decided,  then  and  there,  that  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
theatrical  business  would  be  achieved  if  the  bookings  of  all  the 
theaters  could  be  centered  in  one  office.  Within  a  Jew  weeks  we 
had  organized  those  theaters  which  we  ourselves  were  representing 
into  one  chain;  had  arranged  that  all  the  open  time  of  these 
theaters  should  be  on  file  in  our  offices,  that  they  should  be  booked 
in  connection  with  each  other,  and  that  the  managers  of  traveling 
companies  Could  apply  there  for  time.  It  was  understood  from 
the    start  that,  when  time  and  terms  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  re 

live  contracts  should  be  submitted  to  the  local  managers  foi 

their  approval  and  signature.      This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great 

iboo,  the  so-called  Theatrical  Trust,  as  foreign  to  the  popular 
ol  a  trust  as  anything  could  possibly  be.     If,  during  the  pasl 

twelvi  ::iis   booking   agency,    so   widely    heralded   as   'The 

■  us.'  has  In  <  dine  nunc  and  more  powerful,  it  is  only  because 

it  has  rendered  great  service  to  its  (bents  who  have  given  it  that 
who  can  take  that  power  away  any  time  they  choose.  .  .  . 
"With  acomplete  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 

methods  ol  tra  heatrical  business.     Management  became 

a  dignified  calling  and  was  removed  bom  the  curb  and  the  cafe*. 
In  compelling  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  actors,  authors,  and 

inn  hanil  S  "I    all  kinds  cotm<-<  ted  with  the  the, iter  wcic  assuied  ol 

sir. nl\  emploj menl  and  h  1  ns." 

Th'  imbination    of   business    interests    is 

mii  .ill  sides;   but  Collier's^  in  a  recent  slas.li it; 


torial,  charges  that  its  effectiveness  has  entirely  personal  ends  in 
view.  A  single  individual  is  named  as  having  beaten  all  the  other 
managers  into  subordinates.  The  system,  it  is  declared,  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  injuring  an  inoffensive  person  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  that  person  is  a  friend  or  an  associate  of  an  offen- 
sive person.  The  syndicate's  persecution  of  William  Faversham 
is  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  The  c/ar  of  the  syndicate  not  only  re- 
fused to  book  him  but  forbade  local  theaters  to  book  him.  It  is 
surmised  that  his  case  will  be  defended  by  the  Shuberts,  who  have 
already  "demonstrated  their  strength  by  whipping  the  syndicate 
on  a  main  issue  between  them  ;  namely,  they  are  able  to  own  and 
conduct  theaters  in  the  principal  cities  and  still  to  play  those 
houses  for  which  the  syndicate  acts  as  agent.  If  they  tight  this 
Faversham  case  out  fully,  the  Shuberts  will  certainly  prove  them- 
selves too  strong  to  be  made  a  catspaw  for  Erlanger." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  why  the  Shuberts  are  "a  menace  to 
Erlanger 's  authority"  : 

"They  have  been  expanding  rapidly  as  producers;  more  im- 
portant, they  are  quietly  extending  their  control  of  a  number  of 
theaters  so  widely  as  to  promise  them  immunity  from  Erlanger's 
domination.  They  already  manage  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Lew  Fields, 
'Girls,'  Maxine  Elliott,  'The  Wolf,' John  Mason,  Madame  \.t 
zimova,  Lulu  (".laser.  'The  Mimic  World.'  Mary  Mannering.  'The 
Road  to  Yesterday."  Sam  Bernard,  Julia  Marlowe.  E.  D.  Soth- 
ern.  Louise  Gunning,  Eddie  Foy.  James  T.  Powers,  bertha  Gal- 
land,  and  other  well-known  plays  and  actors.  In  securing  control 
of  theaters  they  are  working  so  quietly  that  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  progress  they  are  making,  but  in  theatrical  circles  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  they  will  soon  defy  the  trust  entirely.  In  New- 
York  City  they  control  the  following  :  The  Lyric.  Maxine  Elliott's, 
Daly's,  the  Casino,  the  Herald  Square,  the  Majestic,  the  Hippo- 
drome, the  West  End,  the  Yorkville.  the  Plaza,  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Grand  Opera  House.  In  Philadelphia  the 
Lyric  and  Adelphi.  in  Chicago  the  Garrick,  in  Washington  the 
Belasco,  in  Pittsburg  the  Duquesne,  in  St.  Louis  the  Garrick,  in 
Cincinnati  the  Lyric,  in  Boston  the  Majestic  and  New  Lyric." 

The  article  ends  in  these  words : 

"The  advantage  to  the  public,  the  dramatist,  and  the  actor  of 
having  two  booking  routes  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  Of  course, 
there  ought  to  be  more,  but  between  one  and  two  lies  all  the  differ- 
ence between  slavery  and  freedom.  Even  when  the  power  of  the 
syndicate  was  most  severe,  a  few  managers  held  out.  Such  were 
the  men  who  control  the  local  theaters  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 
Williamsport,  Pa.  ;  but,  as  may  be  guessed  from  illustrations  of 
such  modesty,  a  rare  bird  has  been  the  local  manager  who,  in  de- 
fying the  trust,  has  managed  his  house  to  suit  himself.  With  the 
central  power  divided  between  the  syndicate  and  the  Shuberts.  the 
local  managers  will  take  heart  and  open  their  theaters  to  plays  in 
which  they  themselves  have  confidence.  It  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Erlanger  to  decide  alone  whether  dramas  like  Stephen 
Phillips's  'Herod  '  shall  be  produced  ;  whether  a  play  which  .New- 
York  did  not  happen  to  accept  shall  be  refused  a  hearing  on  the 
road.  No  longer  will  the  payment  of  an  excessive  'rake off '  to 
Erlanger  be  the  test  of  fitness  to  survive.  No  longer  will  it  be 
possible  to  smother  an  actor-manager,  or  other  individual  producer, 
because  one  set  of  stupid  autocrats  find  his  play  beyond  their 
comprehension.  The  play-going  public  of  the  United  States  will 
not  have  its  rights  until  there  is  freedom  in  the  theater.  Imagine 
a  situation  by  which  no  book  could  be  published  unless  it  pleased 
one  man.  and  he  ignorant  of  literature;  no  picture  could  be  sold 
unless  it  pleased  a  certain  creature  who  hated  Sargent  and  had 
never  heard  of  Rembrandt  ;  no  music  could  be  heard  unless  it 
pleased  a  clown  whose  appreciation  of  ragtime  equaled  his  con- 
tempt lor  Mo/art.  Such  has  been  the  situation  in  our  th. 
The  growing  Shubert  power  promises  a  change.  Despotism  so 
bizarre  as  Erl  Ulger  is  now  in  (lie  ting  should  hasten  the  day  of  free- 
dom, by  arousing  comprehension,  interest,  and  resentment  m  e\  ei  v 
City  of   the  United  States.      Some  trusts  are  supposed   to   be  bene- 

ficent,  others  malign.  Good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  inextri- 
cably mixt  up,  but  a  microscope  would  be  needed  tO  discover  bene- 
fits accruing  to  America  from  the  griding  mnonopoly  ol  tin-  theater 

syndicate.  Its  disastrous  effects  on  the  drama  and  dramatists  aro 
unremitting  and  extreme.  Either  by  law  or  by  competition  we 
should  find  lor  it  a  grave,  where  it  can  repose  forever,  unwept,  un- 

honored,  and  unsun 
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there  is  a  warm  spot  for  motorists.  T  h 
run  could  be  made  on  a  Sunday,  and  pro 
vided  the  weather  and  road  conditions  are 
good  would  leave  amnio  time  for  a  side  run 
to  the  homo  of  Mr.  Bryan,  at  Fairview,  just 
a  few  miles  from  Lincoln.  No  trip  to 
Lincoln  is  complete  without  this  sidelight, 
and  no  tourists  should  be  satisfied  to  neglect 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  homo  of  the  well- 
known  statesman.  There  are  few  finer 
homos  in  America 

Road  conditions  vary  a  great  deal  along 
the  proposed  route.  Some  are  fair,  but 
pictures  presented  in  Motor  Age  show  some 
sharp  and  narrow  turns,  woak  wooden 
bridges,  ami  conditions  like  the  following: 

"Between  Omaha  and  Lincoln  the  roads 
aro  good,  except  just  west  of  the  Platte 
River,  about  35  or  40  miles  from  Omaha, 
where  in  wel  weather  the  tourists  would 
have  groat  difficulty  in  finding  a  passage. 
Many  motorists  have  boon  caught  at  this 
point,  the  most  disastrous,  perhaps,  being 
the  experience  of  the  delegates'  train  ol 
five  cars  which  was  held  an  entire  day 
at  this  point  on  its  way  to  the  democratic 
convention  at  Denver  because  of  a  halt- 
hour's  heavy  rain.  The  date  was  June 
21)  ^i  last  year,  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  customary  time  tor  the  Glidden 
tour. 

"West  of  Lincoln  there  is  a  run  of  about 
eight  hours  over  splendid  roads  to  Grand 
Island,  passing  through  several  towns  ot 
fair  size.  At  a  few  points  in  the  road 
there  are  bad  culverts  which  need  atten- 
tion before  so  many  cars  ought  to  pass 
over,  but  presumably  these  will  be  given 
proper  thought  by  the  authorities.  Xebras- 
kans  are  anxious  to  get  the  tour." 


IN    THE   VILLA    BORGHESE 

Motorists  who  this  summer  may  extend 
their  drives  into  Italy  will  be  interested  in 
the  acquisition  by  the  Italian  Government 
of  the  famous  Villa  Borghese  in  Rome  and 
its  conversion  into  a  public  park.  Hereto- 
fore motorists  in  Rome  have  had,  as  their 
only  relief  from  narrow  streets  traversed 
usually  by  trolleys,  the  park  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  but  this  place,  beautiful  as  it  is  and 
superb  as  the  prospect  it  affords,  has  little 
else  to  recommend  it.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  includes  a  scheme  to 
connect  that  famous  place  with  the  Pincian 
by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  intervening 
deeply  sunken  roadway.  "When  this  has 
been  done  the  united  grounds  will  furnish 
all  that  the  city  needs  for  a  public  drive. 
Within  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
are  broad,  smooth,  and  straight  roads,  said 
to  be  perfectly  well  adapted  to  motor- 
traffic.  "Every  afternoon,"  says  a  writer 
in  The  Car,  "cars  may  be  seen  taking  their 
turn  round  its  varied  highways  and  byways 
before  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
Pincian  and  taking  their  position  amid  the 
crowd  of  vehicles  always  assembled  in  fine 
weather  near  the  bandstand."  The  Villa 
Borghese  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  villa 
that  has  survived  near  Rome.  The  objects 
of  art  preserved  in  its  gallery  are  world- 
renowned.  It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Paul  V.  Many 
of  its  art  treasures  were  taken  to  Paris 
by  Xapoleon  in  1800.  Xapoleon's  sister 
Pauline  became  Princess  Borghese  in  1805 
by  her  marriage  with  Camillo  Felippo 
Ludovico  Borghese. 


There  is  But  One 
"Holeproof  Hosiery" 


It  has  the  name  "Holeproof"  on  the 
toe.  Please  do  not  judge  the  genuine 
by  heavy  and  coarse  imitations. 

"Holeproof"  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery. 
We  worked  31  years  to  perfect  it.  No  maker  with 
less  experience  can  make  a  hose  as  good. 

It  is  light,  soft  and  attractive. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  hosieries  with  guar- 
antees like  ours.  But  you  don't  want  hose  cum- 
bersome, heavy  and  coarse. 

"Holeproof"  today  costs  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon.    You  may  as  well  have  it. 

We  pay  an  average  of  63c  a  pound  for  our  yarn. 
Ours  comes  from  Egypt.  We  use  3-ply  yarn 
throughout,  with  a  6-ply  heel  and  toe.  Thus  we 
get  superior  wear. 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection.  You'll 
insist  on  "Holeproof"  if  you'll  compare  all  kinds. 
But  don't  say  merely  "Holeproof  Hose."  Look 
for  the  name  on  the  toe,  else  you  may  get  an 
imitation  not  even  half  so  good. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  you  must 
see  that  you  get  "Holeproof." 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs: 
"if  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need 
darning  within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy 
them,  we  will  replace  them  free." 


Ask  for  our  Free 
Booklet,  "How  to 
Make  Your  Feet 
Happy." 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs— Guaranteed  6  Months— $1.50 
—up  to  $3.00 

Thegenuine  "Holeproof" are  soldinyour 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names.  Or  we  will  ship  direct, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  for  men,  women 
end  children.  Ask  your  people  to  try  them. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 
282  Fourth  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Holeproof  Sox — 6  pairs,  fl.50.  Medium  and 
light  weight.  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light 
and  dark  tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue,  green,  gun-metal  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9%  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a 
box.    All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight)— Made  en- 
tirely of  Sea  Island  cotton.    6  pairs,  52. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox— 6pairs,  $3.  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue, 
greenrgua-metal,  khaki,  mode.      Sizes,  9%  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full  -  Fashioned  Sox  —  6  pairs,  S3. 
Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs,  52.  Medium 
weight.  Black,  tan,  and  black  with  white  feet. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  S3.     Fin- 
ished like  silk.     Extra  light  weight. 
Tan  and  black.     Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boy»'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6 
pairs,  53.  Black  and  tan.  Specially 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes, 
5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6 
pairs,  S3.  Black  and  tan.  Specially 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes 
5  to  9'A.  These  are  the  best  chil- 
dren's hose  made  today. 


are  built  complete  in  sections,  and  are  shipped  any- 
where by  freight,  flans  for  erection  are  sent  with 
each  house,  the  only  labor  necessary  being  to  bolt  the 
sections  together. 

With  one  of  these  handsome  and  substantial  houses 

you  can  spend  the  summer  anywhere  you  please,  and 

have  more  pleasure  at  less  expense  than  in  any  other 

WTCKOFF    LI'MBGR    A    JIFti,    CO., 


This  Portable  Summer  Cottage 
Was  Put  Up  In  a  Day 

Cornell  Portable  Houses  are  just  as  comfort- 
able and  as  substantial  as  any  wooden  cottage 
built  by  your  local  contractor.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  our  portable  houses  cost  less, 
and  they  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  in  a  day. 

Cornell  Portable  Houses 

way.  Cornell  Portable  Houses  are  built  in  many 
styles  and  sizes. 

Our  handsome  illustrated  book  tells  all  about  Cornell 
Portable    Cottages,    Garages,    Stables,    Boathouses, 
Offices,  Playhouses,  etc— and  gives   plans   and  prices. 
Write  for  it  today. 
■ION    Adams  Street,    ITHACA,    V.    Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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M.  P. 

Durable  Interior  Varnish 

is  our  best    varnish    for  fine  interior  woodwork, 
vith  a    beautiful    lustre    and    can    be    rubbed    and 
polished  if  desired.       Our  reputation  for   quality  has 
been  built  upon  this  varnish.       Its  use  accen- 
tuates the  beauty  of  natural  woods,  and  we       £^h 
guarantee    it    to    give     perfect    satisfaction. 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

Quarts  85c.  each 

For  Sale  by  Paint  dealers  every- 
where.     If  not  at  yours,  we  will 
send  by  express  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

Full  descriptive  price  list  on  application 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  Purpose* 

2577  Rockefeller   Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DEPOSIT, 
MONEY     rii-iiw 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 

i^HiiiMainkMHiM 


MAID 


BROWN'S 
Bronchial  Troches 


\T  AWwcll-'o-.'.n  peopU  have  com 

-«  (r<>m  carefully 

ifford 
tbod  for  employing 

■  Mort 
and  will 

•    rv.itive 

itfan 

i  <  rly  or 


Instantly  relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughing 
Spells  and  all  Lung  Affections.  Absolutely  harmless 
and  very  effective.  Best  on  the  market  for  more  than 
two  generations. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  oi  price,  25  cents,  5..  cents  and 

Si  oo  per  box. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boetoa.  Mas*. 


bronchial 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Bapplledonli  bj  the  Nleeara,  Ideal  for  oard  Indexea,  book 

ninrlu,  and  all  pnnvra  un<l  doonmeate,     ueeara  <  Up  <  "■■  V  !« 


' '  You  choose 
the  colors — 


E 


."♦•IfclM.  V<:M*>!ll:llrr', 


TRUST  COMPAN 

ur 


U 


j^m^t  laaj  cut   «>Xr\;j 


we'll  makt 
the   rug.  " 


B 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

Different  from  nil  other  race, 
made  In  colorlruratoma 
decorations.     Special   1 
go  «  uli  Mission  or  Fumed  (ink 
1  ornltore.  \\  ool  wefuacamleee, 
heavy,  reversible  mi'l  durable. 
All  sliea  up  to  19  feel  wide  mid 
iiny  length.    Sold  i>y  beet  shope 
In     nnm  ipal     nti.t         If    voiir 
dealer    doee    not    k' 
1   nold,  Conetab 
■en    \  "ik,  for  Color   Line  and 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. 
Allium.  N.  T. 


THE    WEAR   AND    TEAR    OF    ROADS 

A  road  contractor,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  large  experience  in  building  State 
roads  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  is  quoted, 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  speaking 
recently  of  the  causes  of  road  destruction. 
He  declare  1  among  most  things  that  chains 
used  on  tires  do  not  injure  roads: 

"When  my  men  break  up  the  stone  for 
road  work  I  do  not  give  them  a  hammer 
made  with  B  rubber  head,  nor  one  with  a 
steel  head  and  a  rubber  handle.  Yet  this 
is  just  the  comparison  that  the  opponents 
to  the  use  of  tire-chains  are  trying  to  use. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  question  is 
looked  at  from  wrong  premises.  To  begin 
with,  too  many  forget  that  roads  are  built 
to  take  care  of  traffic;  traffic  is  not  some- 
thing that  springs  up  because  there  is  a 
road.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  why  build 
roads  at  all?  Why  not  have  trails,  paths, 
or  what  you  will,  and  let  any  one  who  wants 
to  use  them  go  back  in  the  methods  and 
use  unshod  animals  with  the  loads  on  their 
backs?  However,  that  is  only  illustrative; 
the  point  is,  do  tire-chains  injure  the  roads? 
I  say  they  do  not,  any  more  than  the  ham- 
mer I  mentioned  would  break  up  stone  for 
the  under  course  in  road-building." 

Another  point  made  was  that  motor  tires 
do  not  tear  off  the  surface  of  roads.  When- 
ever that  claim  has  been  made,  and  appar- 
ently supported;  he  says  it  has  been  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  road  was  already 
"in  a  condition  brought  about  by  horse 
traffic."  The  things  that  tear  up  road 
surfaces  are  "the  calks  on  the  shoes  of 
horses."  The  automobile  may  carry  off 
granulations  from  the  road  surface,  once 
they  have  been  produced,  but  the  auto- 
mobile does  not  produce  them.  Granula- 
tion is  due]  to  the  calks  on  the  shoes  of 
horses.  "Four  sharp,  metal  points  driven 
against  the  road  with  a  force  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  will  do  more,"  says  this 
contractor,  "to  tear  up  the  surface  than  the 
rolling  action  of  any  type  of  tire." 

It  may  be  added  here  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Bradley  Bill  in  the   New  York  U 
lature,  increasing  the  speed  limit  on  r 
to  25  miles  an  hour,  had  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  late  in  March,  but 
the  House,  having  made  a  few  amendments, 
the  bill  had  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence.     Simultaneously      with      this 
news,  came  word  from  Rochester  thai  at 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Automobile  Association,  a  resolution 
was  passed   favoring  the  issue  of  a  li>  > 
to  drivers  of  all  motor-vehicles,  and  favor- 
ing also  the  imposition    of  penalties,  inclu- 
ding  a  suspension  of   the  license,  whenever 


Pears' 

"  Beauty  and  grace  from 
no  condition  rise; 

Use  Pears,'  sweet  maid* 
there  all  the  secret  lies." 


SoUl  everywhere. 


Our  n 


tattoo  tiik  i.itkrarv  DuiKST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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clear  proof  shall  be  shown  that  a  profes- 
sional chauffeur,  or  a  private  owner,  has 
disregarded  the  public  safety  in  operating 
cars.  The  directors  also  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  favoring  an  annual 
registration  fee  not  to  exceed  $io,  and 
based  on  the  diameter  of  tires,  this  money 
to  be  expended,  however,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  highways. 


AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS 

Since  the  two  automobile  shows  were 
held  in  New  York  early  this  year  several 
other  large  cities  have  held  exhibitions 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  had  shows  several 
weeks  ago.  More  recently  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Hartford,  Omaha,  and 
Cleveland  have  had  exhibitions.  In  all 
■cases  the  attendance  and  general  interest 
showed  marked  improvement  over  any- 
thing previously  seen  in  any  of  these  cities. 

Dealers  and  users  of  cars  in  Baltimore 
alike  were  enthusiastic  as  to  the  result  of 
the  show  in  that  city.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  success  was  the  large  and 
convenient  building  in  which  the  show  was 
held,  it  having  been  necessary  in  former 
years  to  use  less  attractive  rooms.  An 
armorj-  which  covers  a  full  city  block  was 
used.  The  exhibitors  numbered  44  and 
the  cars  shown  120.  Thirteen  makers 
never  before  represented  in  a  Baltimore 
exhibition  sent  cars.  Dealers  in  accesso- 
ries, motor-cycle  tires,  and  motors  for 
motor-boats,  were  well  represented. 

In  Buffalo  the  exhibition  was  so  success- 
ful as  to  be  called  in  Motor  Age  "  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  motor- world."  The 
only  serious  drawback  was  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room.  With  space  for  only  85 
-exhibits,  there  were  125  applications. 

In  Omaha,  where  the  exhibition  lasted 
four  days,  the  attendance  was  computed 
at  20,000  persons.  It  had  been  predicted 
that  a  daily  attendance  of  3,000  would  be 
secured.  Instead  of  this,  the  attendance 
averaged  5,000.  Two  years  ago  the  man- 
agement of  the  show  thought  great  success 
"had  been  secured  when  10,000  people  came. 
Twenty-nine  exhibitors  took  part  in  the 
show  this  year.  Thirty-eight  makers  of 
cars  sent  over  100  different  models. 

Boston  was  enthusiastic  over  the  receipt 
of  175  different  models,  these  coming  from 
more  than  30  different  makers.  A  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  midwinter  endurance 
test,  this  being  a  run  from  Xew  York  to 
Boston  made  on  March  11.  One  object 
of  the  run  was  to  assist  the  show,  but  its 
more  immediate  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate that  the  modern  rriotor-car  is  able  to 
maintain  a  legal  rate  of  speed  over  all  con- 
ditions of  road  in  midwinter.  The  distance 
of  the  run  was  243  miles,  the  actual  time 
set  for  the  contest  being  12  hours  9  minutes. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


The  Howard  Watch 


Rhythm  and  regularity  of  stroke 
is  one  of  the  great  points  of  good 
oarsmanship.  With  long  training 
a  boat's  crew  attains  it  in  imper- 
fect degree. 

In  the  balance-wheel  of  a  fine 
watch  this  rhythm  and  regularity 
of  beat  is  called  isochronism — a 
difficult  word  for  a  difficult  thing. 
The  Howard  Watch  is  closely 
and  permanently  adjusted  to 
isochronism. 


A  scientific  test  will  show  that  in 
practical  everyday  use  the  bal- 
ance-wheel of  a  Howard  pul- 
sates with  more  perfect  rhythm 
and  regularity  than  that  of  any 
other  watch  in  the  world. 
Every  Howard  Watch  is  cased 
at  the  factory  and  timed  and  ad- 
justed in  its  own  case  by  the 
Howard  watchmakers. 

The  price  of  each  watch— from  17-jewel  in  a 
fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  25  years) 
at  $35.00,  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid  gold 
case  at  $150  oo-is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD 
book  oi  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 
JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

Jldd  TONE  to  Your  Station, 
ery  in  the.  OFFICE,  BANK, 
SCHOOL  or  HOME  bu  us- 
ing  onlv  IVashburne  'i  Patent 
(if\    !/•»>         PAPER 
U.1Y      FASTENERS 
There  is  genuine  pleasure 
in  their  use  as  well  as  Per- 
fect Security.     Easily  put 
on   or    taken  off  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.     Can  be  used  repeatedly  and  "the]) 
always  work. ' '   Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    Put  up  in  brass 
I  boxes  of  1 00  Fasteners  each. 
Handsome.  Compact.  Strong.  No  Slipping,  NEVER  ! 
Jl\  all  Stationers.    Send  10c  for  sample  b< 
|  of  50,   assorted.       Illustrated  booklet  free. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co. 


Syracuse.  N.  T. 


GrayMotors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


$finoo£ndTrar^8 

1^1  I         Complete    in 
vvevery  detail, 
all    ready-    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  3  and  S  cylinder. 

Write  for  sttiry  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lleb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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\  Fresh  Hot  Water 


vs 


'  I 


Stagnant HotWateh 


(T   T  \  PER  thai    is  heated  and  kept  hot  all  day  or  r.ll 
*  *         night  undergoes  deterioration. 

It  stagnates — growl  stale — much  faster  than  cold 
water. 

It  becomes  one  of   the  best  culture  medium  for 
germs  and  bacteria,  until  it   reaches  the  boiling  point, 
which  only  by  accident  it  does  in  the  ordinary  ■■• 
tank  or  hot  water  reservoir. 

It  is  like  a  pond  in  the  summer  time. 
The  ordinary    kitchen   water    tank   or   hot   water 
reservoir  is  one  of  the  most  unsanitary  and  unhealthful  thing!  about  a  household. 
1  he  water  tank  is  never  quite  emptied  and    the   remaining  old  water  com- 
municates its  impurities  to  the  new-  water  flowing  in. 

1  his  feature  alone  should  make  a    man  who  likes  domestic  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  investigate  this  system   of  instantaneous  water  heating  that  is  being 
used  in  the  best  homes  of  America  and   Europe — from  the  cottage  and  the  country  chateau 
to  the  great  estate  hoi 

The  RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

which  is  within  the  rcacii  of  the  man  of  average  means,  la  put  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  s[>ot  in  tlic  Cellar,  connected  with  the  watn   | 

Von  turn  on  a  faucet  upstairs.     The  relieving  of  the  water  pressure 

automatically  Opens  a  v. live  winch  turns  on    ami  lights   the  gas  which  heats 
the  water  instantaneously  asil  passes  through  the  pipes. 

You  turn   ,,//    the    lancet    Upstairs.     The  water  pressure    is   restored  and 

tin-  n.n  is  automatically  shut  oft. 

You  don't  have  to  light  anything.     You  don't  have  to  put  anytk 
oi  :<  at,  it  anything. 

The  Kill)  makes  the  water-tank  a  niic  of  bygone  wastefulness  and 
lack  of  sanitation  -of  days  that  have  passed,  it  saves  no  end  oftimein 
kitchen,  laundry  and  bathroom 

intuitively  people  will  not  usehol  water  (rum  a  range  tank  f<>r  cooking. 

It  i-  not  clean  and  fresh. 

The  Kt'i'D  enable-,  you  to  draw  instantly  scalding  hot  water  just  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  the  cold  water  for  use  m  cooking. 

It  gtves  \k»  an  unlimited  quantity  »/' i >  >  li  //"/  n  <t/e>  —full  of  the  •  nergy 
and  health  ■•> — oj   nt  /"  drink  a    it  *■  /■*  bathe  ■■».     /• 

more  hot  watet  luxury  than  it  i  any  ofhet  >■ 

Whether  your  hoi  ;'   Is  new  orold.it 

finishing  touch  without  s  RUUD  Ik  .  connected 

with  yout  water  pipes. 

Write  for  ■.:;  pictures  and  particu 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company.  Depl..  K  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

W(  own  and  operate  twenty-five  Drancn 


Undo 


offices   and   display   rooms  in  the  United  Stl 
BritUS   Ruud  Mftf    Co  Hamburg    Ruud  He„f 


McKesson  &  robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 

loir  Mcrmrt  mm  rttr  TAmrAmiiTHinr co. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  CARS 

E     P.  Chalfant,  a  prominent  manager  in 

the   motor-car  industry,   bas   made    a   plea 

on  behalf  of  a  protective  duty  cm  cars.      He 

tories    that  are  now   building 

intr)  represent  an  investment 

er    Sioo.ooo.ooo,   employ    upward    of 

100.000    men.    and    produce    annually    at 

lea-;    75.000    motor-vehicles.     Within   the 

last   ten  year-,  nearly  300.000  automobiles 

have  been  registered  in  various  States,  and 

believed  that  there  are  now  running  at 

200,000   automobiles,    these    figures 

including    all  •       of    vehicles.     The 

amount    paid    out    in    wages    annually    by 

manufacturer-  1     placed   at   $35,000, 000,  a 

sum    which    does   not    include    the    amount 

paid  for  labor  expended  on  material  before 

it  is  brought  into  the  factories,  tln>  labor 

representing    some    4.000    allied    factories 

throughout  the  country. 

Mr  Chalfant  -ays  a  motor-vehicle  of  any 
kind  can  be  produced  in  Europe  for  60  per 
cent  of  what  one  costs  in  America.  Of 
conditions  in  France.  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, he  says: 

"Workmen    in    French  automobile    fac- 
tories  are  divided    into   three   clas 
mechanic-.       121    assistants,       (3)    unskilled 
workmen.      The    tirst    may    be    subdivided 
into    (a)  turner- and  joiners    (b)  assemblers, 
drillers.      The  turner-  and  joiners  draw 
an  average  pay  per  hour  of  18  to  . 
the  assemblers  16  to  22  cents;    the  drillers 
it.    to     20     cents.     The     'assistants' 
workmen    who   show    some   ability   as   me- 
chanics  and    are   employed    gradually   on 
certain  work  requiring  a  material  amount  of 
-kill;    they  are  paid  12  to  id  cents  an  hour 
The  less  -killed  draw  from    10  to   ta   >• 
an  hour.      One  leading  French  factory  pi 
apprentices    tour   cents   an    hour   the    fi 
year,  -e\  en  cents  thi 

the  third  year      A  foreman 
<So  a  month.      In  the  commercial 
partment    of    French   automobile  • 
salaries  begin   at   S20  per  month       1 
keepers  are  paid  $40  a  month  on  the  a   • 
and    technical    employees    and    median 
engineer-,  Soo  a  month.      <  >l 

of  the  leading  officers  and  technii 
much   higher  pay. 
"The  average  wage  of  skilled  worki 
German  automobile-fact 

1  1  cent-  an  hour.      Apprentui 

■  !    per   hour    the    fil 
two-third-   oi    a    cent    pet   hour   tb. 
year;     one   and    two-thirds   cents    per   ! 
the  third  year. 

"  A\  erage  wages  per  hour  in  Englai 
Blacksmiths,     16    cents;     machini 

cents;    |  "• 

-  cents;  apprentice 
mak( 

1  nts;    lower-grade  -■■ 

"  In  England,  where  little  01   1 
tion  i  I  by  tariff,  and  where  the  con- 

i  living,  the  sell 
the  labor  element 

the      similar      1 

America,  it  has  been  fully  realized  that 

there  mu 

tei  tive  mea 
in  the  United  Stat< 

mtinental  labor  and  it-  periodi 

.  tion  and  price  cutting  " 

Plaj  ">-  Mlddla  lor  Botfe  1  n*s 

■    ■    ■ 

ilcd 
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By  Thbodosia  Garrison 

The  little  Dreams  of  Maidenhood — 

I  put  them  all  aw  ,i\ 
As  tenderly  as  mothers  would 

The  toys  of  yesU 
When  little  children  grow  to  men 

Too  overwise  for  play 

The  little  dreams  1  put  aside 

1  loved  them.  eve- 
And  yet,  since  moonblown  buds  must  hide 

the  noonday  sun, 
I  close  them  wistfully  away. 

And  give  the  key  to  none. 

O  little  Dreams  of  Maidenhood — 

Lie  quietly,  nor  . 
If  some  day  in  an  idle  mood 

1.  searching  unaware 
Through  some  closed  corner  of  my  heart. 

Should  laugh  to  find  you  there. 

— Harper's  Bazar  (April). 


Jim   <rov»    Car 

By  Rosai  ie  M.  Jonas 

Hey'  stop  dat  Cyar!     I's  boun'  ter  cotch  her! 
ne  waited  on  dis  track, 
Wid  rle  mis'ry  in  ma  I 
Till  Is  mighty  ni;;h  ter  drop; — 
An'  dey  ain't  er  one  1!  stop! 

Say'   mister,  please  ter  "slow  up."  won't  yer; 

An'  ill  "ketch  on"  bes  I  can. 

Reckon  dese  ole  laigs  done  ran 
Dey  las'  race    —but  dey  ain't  los'! — 
Yass.  I  got  ma  nickel,  Boss. 

Whew'   hyar  he!  knot  all  up  an'  twis'ed: 
Scuse  me,  I  done  los'  ma  haid 
Wid  ma  bref — I'm  beat  plum  daid! 

Lemme  sot  down,  mister,  -what"' 

"Ain't  no  seats?"      Dey  is.  er  lot. 

Eh'   "Niggers  ain't  lowed  in  de  trolleys, 

Cep'n  da.  bchin'  dat  bar'" 

Fence'  off  lak  de  beas'es  are! 
Even  shet  off  f'um  de  po' 
Dutty  "white  trash,"  nex  de  do'! 

Stop!  mister,  lemme  git  off,  please  sir: 
"Walk''"      Yass.  ef  I's  blin'  an'  lame 
Ruther  den  sot  da,  an'  shame 
Wid  sech  low  onnatchel  sight 
White  folks  what  ain't  actin' — white! 

— The  Amen,  ,m  Magazine  I  April  I. 


The   Boy  f  rusafler 
By  Agnes  Lee 

Father,  my  jeet  are  bleeding  sore. 
With  stubble,  rock,  and  stem, 

I  see  a  roof,  the  hilltop  o'er  .' 
Is  this  Jews 

Jerusalem  is  far — perchance 

As  far  again  away 
As  our  beloved  land  of  France 

We  left  at  Spring's  first  ray. 

Father,  I  hunger.     Bread  is  none. 

The  u'ay  seems  long  to  go  ! 
Now  have  no  hunger,  little  one, 

But  hunger  for  the  foe. 

The  Arab  and  the  Turk  now  tear 

The  sacred  citadel, 
And  alien  armies  cloud  the  air 

Like  grasshoppers  of  hell. 

The  son  of  the  Egyptian  slave 
Proclaims  the  pagan  horde, 


;r v.,,,- -w    •   j?> 


Paint  Talks,  No.  6— Correct  Color  Schemes 

I  have  told  you  a  good  many  facts  regarding  pure  paint — white  lead  and  pure 
linseed  oil — the  economic  reasons  for  insisting  on  it  when  you  buy  paint — and 
how  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  purest  that  can  be  produced. 

It  is  equally  important  to  know  that  you  have  decided  upon  a  harmonious 
combination  of  colors  before  the  work  begins,  or  the  job  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  until  it  is  repainted  in  more  pleasing  fashion. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  just  what  the  effect  of  a  color  scheme  will  be.  Most 
people  have  to  see  the  finished  work  before  they  are  sure  whether  or  not  they 
like  it.  For  that  reason  I  want  you  to  send  for  Painting  Outfit  No.  R.  It  con- 
tains among  other  things  a  book  showing  color  schemes  for  the  interior  of  the 
home,  and  another  book  of  color  schemes  for  exterior  painting.  If  you  wish 
both  books  please  so  state. 

These  two  books  cover  every  point  in  the  selection  of  harmonious  colors 
and  contain  many  attractive  color  plates  with  suggested  color  combinations,  all 
based  on  the  best  actual  examples  we  could  find.  I  believe  you'll  find  one  or 
both  of  these  books  a  great  help  in  selecting  the  color  scheme 
for  your  home. 

If  you  need  paint  immediately  ask  your  dealer  for  white  lead  with  the 
Dutch  Boy  Painter  trade-mark. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati      Chicago       Cleveland      St.  Louis 
[JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia] 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh] 


Vh 


s>y& 


\airm 


Just  push  that 
button  and  rest 

No   Clumsy   rod   arrange- 
ment to  bother  with 


Foot  Rest 
Slides  Back 


"The  Push   Button  Mind" 

Gives  You  Solid  Comfort 
Without  Bother 

It  differs  from  the  heat  of  tlie  old.  comfortable 

room;  Morris  chairs  only  in  this:  It  has  improved 

the  features  that  made  the  Morris  chair  popular 

in  thousands  of  homes  and  has  completely  elim 

inated  the  bothersome,  unsightly  /■«<•/.-  •uni  rod. 

With  the  Royal  you  simply  push  a  little  button 

and  the  chair  assumes  any  one  of  Dine 

restful  positions-all  without  eiTort  and 

while  you  sit  in  the  chair. 

Costs  No  More  Than  the  Old  -  Fashioned  Kind 
Prices  range  from  sio  to  $.">().    Made  in 
highest  grade  materials;  oak  or  mahog- 
any;  upholstered  In   fabric  or  leather,  or 
made  with  loose  cushions;   with  or  without 

f. iot  rest.     Hold  by  practically  all  gOOd  dealers. 

but  rather  than  accept  "something  just  as  good" 
send  lor  booklet  showing  86  different  styles,  and 
gel  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

THE  ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  131  Chicago  Ave.,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
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A  "Home 
Comfort"  Stove 

Have  you  solved  the  '  Home 
Comfort  "  problem  for  this  com- 
ing summer? 

Are  you  planning  to  put  the 
coal  range  out  of  commission  ? 

Will  you  do  the  family  boilinji, 
stewing  and  frying  in  a  sane 
and  restful  manner  over  a  stove 
that  does  not  overheat  the  kitchen? 

You  can  do  all    this   with  the 

NEW 
PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

The  "New  Perfection"  is  different  from  all  other  oil  stoves.  It  has 
a  substantial  CABINET  TOP  like  the  modern  coal  range,  with  a  com- 
modious shelf  for  warming  plates  and  keeping  food  hot  after  cooked — also 
drop  shelves  on  which  the  coffee  pot  or  teapot  may  be  placed  after  re- 
moving from  burner — every  convenience,  even  to  bars  for  holding  towels. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  pleasure  of  a  summer  home 
than  a  "New  Perfection"  Oil  Cook-Stove  in  the  kitchen. 
Made  in  three  sizes.  Can  be  had  either  with  or  without 
CabinetTop.  If notatyourdealer's,writeournearest agency. 


TheJ?ay&  Lamp 

^m^r  made — orname 


All  that  a  lamp  should 
be  the  Rayo  is.  Well 
lental —  not  easily  tipped 
over — has  perfect  combustion  —  greatest  volume  of  light  for 
oil  consumed  —  burns  longer  with  one  filling. 

If  not  with  your  dealer  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD    OIL,    COMPANY, 

(Incorporated  j 


Then  on!   then  on!  to  swell  the  brave 
Militia  of  the  Lord! 

Father,  at  noon  on  aged  »»ii« 

Dropt  fainting  on  the  moid. 
1  saw  Out  loiUf  j'"n:  the  win. 

1  saw  thee  take  Ins  gold. 

By  1'rban  ami  by  Adrian,  yea! 

The  deed  was  in  the  right. 
'Tis  writ:    "The  thief  of  yesterday 

Shall  be  to-morrow's  knight." 

Father.  I  see    i  sunlit  f. 

Is  this  the  honey  and  the  ;': 
Is  tins  Jerusalem  t 

Hush,  child!     'Tis  but  a  stable-town 

Where  beasts  of  burden  wait. 
'Tis  not  for  many  a  red  sundown 

We  reach  the  holy  Kate. 

lather,  last  night  I  could  not  ■ 

I  saw.  from  »:y  dim  place, 
A  face  lie  laughing  on  thy  breast. 

'Twas  not  my  mother's  face. 

By  Urban  and  by  Adrian,  hush! 

The  crimson  cross  shall  win 
For  him  who  seeks  the  battle-rush 

Remission  for  all  sin. 

0  I  am  but  thy  step's  delay  I 
O  father,  loose  my  hand  ! 

1  can  no  longer  keep  the  way, 
Sor  reach  the  holy  land. 

Yet  it  were  sweet  to  live,  and  toil 

Unto  the  warring  tryst. 
To  spill  my  blood  upon  the  soil 

That  drank  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Father  !     I  see  a  rock-built  dome 

Within  my  closing  eyes; 
I  see  <j  i  ity  through  the  gloam. 

And  sworded  angels  rise. 

They  come,  they  come,  with  shout  and  stir  .' 

In  hosts  they  gather  them  ' 
Is — this — the  holy  sepulcher  T 

Is — this — Jerusalem  t 

--Applcton's  Magazine  (April). 


(< 


1  ur?e  "p°n  aU  c^olics  Do  You  Hear  Well  ? 


Manual 
of  Prayers  " 


The  Manual  of  Prayers, 
is  the  Official  Catholic 
Prayer  Book  which  com- 
prises every  practii  e,  rite, 
ritual,  precept,  faith,  hymn 
;md  psalm,  Epistles  and 
( rospels, 

it  the  name 
JOHN   MURPHY  CO. 
■ 

Very    i  onvenient     in     size. 
bound    in    Turkey    Mora 

i  in  p     bai  k.         Sold      by     all 

i     sent    for    5 
days'  examination. 

.  MAIL  t'i  l  ills  «  hi  ro\ 

It     HI    Itl-llt     I  IP..    Il-|.i.    II.    Rsltlawra,    >l   : 

IMsaSsI  ..f  l'.«.    n 

tt.ti 


I  The  Stolz  Electrophone— A  New,  Scientific  and 

Practical  Invention  for  Those  Who  Are 

Deaf  or  Partially  Deaf — May  Now 

be  Tested  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Deaf  or  part  tail  v  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month's 

I  trial  of  tiioH(<iiz  Electrophone  at  borne.    Thin  1b  un- 

Usually  Important  newi  for  the  deaf,  for  by  this  plan 

th'    Anal  selection  of  the  oiii-  completely  natiifaetarii 

I  htartng  aid  is  made  easy  and  tnexpen  aire  far  ever  your. 

This  new  Invention  (U. 

B.  1  atcnt  No.763.675)  ren- 

_. .      tiers  unnecessary  such 

Y         clumsy.  Unsightly  and 

frequently  harmful  d» 

»"  "  vices   as    trumpets, 

»    horns, tnhes.cir drums, 

B,    etO,      It  Is  &  tiny 

tne   telephone   that 

fits  on  the  ear,  anil  which, 

the    Itmtant    It  Is  applied, 

miignfjlei  the  sound  wave* 

in  such  manner ae to  cause  an 

attouinliing  tnortatt  In  tin 
olsarnsss  of  all  toundt.  It 
ovi  roomee  the  bussing  and 
roarimr  earnoleeeand  also  so 

-tantly  and  electric- 
ally tcoeritttt  the  vital 
part*  af  the  ear  that. 
usually,  the  «  a  f  u  ra  /. 
unaided  hearing  tt-elf 
It    gradually    rettorea. 

Prominent  Business  Man's  Opinion 

STOLZ  El  KCTROl'llOSKi  a,  <  \i<  a  to.— I  am  pleated 

tn  my  that  the  Sleet  rophom  U  very tatlnfaetory.  Ueiiiu 

-mall  In  tlxi  and  great  in  hearing  quaUtitt  mnk,»  il 

i  D.and  Ibelletx 

I  have  tried  all  of  them     •  tn  alt  per- 

■OnS  irha  have  ,1,-fe,  live  V.I,  ,,.„.        If     II      //,.)   r.   Whale- 

•u/s  Qruetr,  Michigan  Are.  ana  !■:•  tr  St.,  Ohioago, 
Wrlta  or  call  at  ear  Chlrato  ofll>-a  for  parllrnlara  nf  onr 

il  umal  I ie  t.  -I  off  sr  and  II    I 

ho  will  anawar  Inqolriss      Ptarsli  Isds  cordially  luviwd  u> 

InrssUfStai     Addraaa  or  call  (call  If  vuu  can). 

Iteli  BettfOlieai  Os.,1751  Stfw»rtBldr..7lhf1"nr,rhirAjro 

(Iran.  I,    01  lis,   Pills- 


Mr*.  C.  Lllarka,*-!*  l?lti  Ar*.  M»r- 

wo--I.IH-,»#»'«  *n  r.l#rir  "ph'iD*.  L*»« 

MMnlaanui  than  jladaaMS. 


The    Great    March 


Hv   K .  C. 


\  .  ■  .  I  was  with  the  Emperor  when  he  brought 
The  broken  army  back  to  Prance  again. 

Many  the  hungry  days,  many  the  nip.hts 
We  had  no  shelter  from  the  bitter  rain. 

Many  the  weary  battling!  with  the  wind 

That  found  us  out  at  elbow.,  out  at  knees. 
But,  when  I  dream,  my  heart  rcmemlH-rs 

iThc  wind's  Bong  in  the  roadside  poplar-trees, 

I  can  not  leave  my  chair  to  meet  the  wind. 

Crippled  with  age  and  hardship  here  l  til 
And  live  my  youth  again,  and  dream  the  m 

And  I  remember  all  the  best  of  it. 

The  rosy  dawns  that  found  us  on  the  road, 

The  splendid  stai  nighte; 

And,  almost,    1   forget  the  Russian  snow. 

In  their  reflections  of  the  sunset  lights. 

Splendid  the  hopes  we  carried  with  us  then. 
Splendid  our  faith  in  him  who  led  us  foith. 

And  i  remember  all  his  vu  tOl 

forge!  the  horrors  of  the  embattled  north. 

to  be  our  heaven,  or  so  1  think 

When  of  Life's  march  we  leave  the  lagging  rows 
.1  r.tnc  mber  all  the  best  of  it. 

The  rest   will  vanish  as  our  <■■  ■ 

—  WtitmintttT  Gazette  <  London). 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

A  BAKE-BACK  HI1)K  ON  A  SKA-t'OW 

A  new  sport  has  been  invented  by  a  little  party 
of  scientists  who  recently  explored  some  of  the 
rivers  down  about  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  search  of  sea-COWS  for  the  .New  York  Aquarium. 
This  interesting  and  highly  exciting  pastime  i>  sim 
pie  and  inexpensive  when  compared  to  African  trips, 
and  is  much  more  novel  than  shooting  lions  and 
elephants.  The  only  equipment  needed  is  a  small 
boat,  a  lasso,  or  harpoon,  and  plenty  of  nerve.  The 
method  is  also  recommended  for  its  simplicity. 
You  hunt  around  in  the  river  until  the  gentle  sea 
cow  makes  itself  evident  in  the  manatee  grass, 
.>pear  or  lasso  the  animal,  and  then  prepare  to  sit  in 
your  boat  and  be  towed  many  miles  on  the  sea-cow's 
personally  conducted  tour.  Then  if  this  becomes 
tiresome,  you  may  entice  the  animal  to  the  side  of 
your  craft,  jump  onto  its  back,  and  away  you  go 
astraddle  one  thousand  pounds  of  active  life  with 
nothing  but  a  flipper  to  hold  to.  A.  W.  Dimock, 
who  may  be  credited  as  the  inventor  of  this  new 
form  of  water  sport,  writes  of  his  experiences  in 
RtcnaHom  (New  York.  April).     As  he  tells  it: 

Suddenly  a  terrified  manatee  leapt  from  under  the 
bow  of  our  little  motor-boat,  half  its  length  out  of 
water,  throwing  barrels  of  it  high  in  air  and  drench- 
ing every  one  on  board.  I  remember  that  no  one 
then  said.  "There  it  goes!"  or  thereafter  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  first  seen  it.  A  moment  later 
a  series  of  swirls  rising  to  the  surface  showed  the 
line  of  the  creature's  flight,  which  we  were  quick  to 
follow.  The  swirls  were  several  times  repeated  and 
thereafter  a  faint  trail  of  mud  in  the  water  guided 
us.  Then,  as  all  signs  ceased,  we  stopt  the  motor 
and  studied  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay  in  all 
directions,  for  the  sea-cow  is  a  cunning  creature 
given  to  stopping  suddenly  when  hotly  pursued,  and 
quietly  sneaking  away  on  the  back  trail. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  I  had  become  most  anx- 
ious, when  the  hunter-boy  saw  a  black  nose  appear 
for  an  instant  two  hundred  yards  behind  us.  Again 
we  were  on  the  trail,  which  we  kept  so  closely  for 
an  hour  that  the  quarry  became  flurried  and  short 
of  breath.  It  swam  back  and  forth,  coming  up  to 
breathe  every  minute  and  sometimes  so  near  that 
we  could  have  touched  it  with  an  oar.  I  was  tempted 
to  try  lassoing  it  from  the  power-boat,  but  refrained, 
knowing  the  chances  were  even  that  it  would  sink 
the  boat  and  at  least  ruin  the  camera  outfit. 

The  sailor-boy  and  I  got  into  the  skiff,  while  the 
hunter-boy  took  the  wheel  and  the  camera-man 
made  ready  his  machinery.  I  had  a  steel  ring  four 
feet  in  diameter,  fastened  on  the  end  of  the  harpoon 
pole  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  held  open  the 
loop  of  a  lasso  which  I  think  I  placed  over  the  head 
of  the  manatee  when  it  came  up  to  breathe  just 
ahead  of  the  skiff.  I  shall  never  know  whether  I 
really  got  it  over  its  head  or  not,  since  I  came  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  my  ideas  in  much  con- 
fusion. In  my  next  approach  I  was  more  circum- 
spect and  I  soon  learned  that  when  the  sea-cow  was 
within  reach  of  the  pole  the  skiff  was  likely  to  be 
within  striking  distance  of  its  tail  and  that  it  al- 
ways struck.  Big  as  it  seemed  to  be  it  was  only  a 
baby  manatee,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  net 
over  it  without  being  wrecked.  While  it  was  breaking 
up  this  net  we  got  anotheror.e  over  over  it,  and  there- 
after its  capture  and  shipment  were  simple  matters. 
The  camera-man  complained  bitterly  because  he  lost 
all  the  fun  of  the  affray,  and  after  we  had  shipped 
the  baby  and  swapped  off  the  sailor-boy  for  our  cap- 
tain of  former  years  we  came  back  for  the  baby's 
papa. 

In  this  hunt  we  spent  many  exciting  hours  before 
we  finally  got  a  line  around  the  big  manatee  which 
played  his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  camera- 
man, who  was  after  all  the  most  exacting  member  of 
the  party. 

The  sea-cow  dragged  us  under  mangrove-bushes 
that  overhung  a  deep  channel  running  beside  the 
river  bank,  sending  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  skiff  and 
nearly    dragging    the    captain    overboard.     In    my 


The  Fussy  Package 

(A  New  Idea) 

The  most  popular  assortment  of  fine 
chocolates  ever  boxed.  Best  described  by 
its  name — "A  Fussy  Package  lor  Fastidious 
Folks.  Made  up  entirely  oi  selected  hard 
and  nut-centered  chocolates — no  bonbons 
or  cream-centered  kinds.  Sold  fresh  in 
dainty  packages  by  Whitman  Agents  in 
every  locality — you  could  not  wish  a 
more    attractive   Easter    treat.       Ask   for 


For  People 
who  don't  like 
Cream  Chocolates 


"Fussy  Package" 

All  Chocolates  and  not  a  Cream  Center  in  the  Lot 

$1.00  a  Pound  Box 

Also  in  Half-Pound,  Two,  Three  and  Five  Pound  Boxes. 


Look  for  the  "Fussy  Seal," 
the  "Green  Box"  and  the  "Silver  Braid." 


The  Fussy  Package  is  original  with  "Whitman  s, 
the  famous   old  Philadelphia   chocolates  which  since 
1842    have    been    favorites   of    fashionable    society 
everywhere.     Contains  nothing    but   the  very   finest 
hard  and  nut  centered  chocolates,  such  as 

Chocolate  Covered  Nougai,  Molasses  Chips, 
Almonds,  Walnuts,  Marshmallows,  Cocoanettes, 
Pecans,  Molasses  Blocks,  Neapolitans,  Cream 
Nuts,  Caramels,  and  Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate. 

One  Whitman  agent,  usually  the  leading  druggist,  in  every  locality. 
Sold  at  the  same  price,  $1.00  a  pound,  everywhere.  Purchasers  are 
certain  of  getting  Whitman  s  Candies  absolutely  fresh,  as  our  agents 
are  supplied  regularly  by  express,  and  are  never  overstocked.  If  no 
Whitman  agent  is  convenient  to  you,  send  $1.00  for  a  sample  box. 
Write  for  booklet  "A  Candid  Chat  with  Fussy  Folks." 


STEPHEN   F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


2H.P  Detroit  Engine  *2950 


3-5-7-10-12-14  and  40  H.  P.  at  proportionate  prices. 

Starts  without  cranking;  no  cams,  valves,  springs  or  sprockets.  Only 
three  moving  parts.  Uses  alcohol,  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate,  kero- 
sene, coal  oil,  etc.  All  bearings  babbitted.  Cylinders  and  pistons  ground. 
Crank  shaft  forged  steel.  For  your  Row  Boat,  Sail  Boat,  Launch.  10,000 
in  use.  All  sizes  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  testimonials  and  free  catalog. 
DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS.  1334  Jeffewon  At«..  Detroit.  Mich. 
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2c  a  Week  Does  Washing! 

We  Prove  it  at  OUR  EXPENSE 


Forget    all    you    know    about    washing-machines — for    there    never 

ne    like    this.      It's    the    1900    MOTOR    WASHER — absolutely 

self-working  I     It  does  it  all.     It  does  it  right.     It  does  it  for  2  cents 

a  week.     And  does  it  so  quick  that  it  shortens  the  time  to  MINUTES 

instead  of  HOURS. 

Washes  in  Six  Minutes! 

We  mean  it.  Seeing  is  believing!  It  seldom  takes  longer 
than  two  minutes.  Never  longer  than  six/  And  the  clock  will 
verify  our  claim.  You  can  read  or  sew  or  play  with  the  baby 
while  the  machine  is  doing  the  washing. 

Does  Both  the  Washing  and  Wringing 

Self- Working  Wringer  Furnished  Free 

The  Motor  Washer  operates  the  Wringer,  too.     N'o  crank  to 
turn — no  handle.     The  Wringer  works  itself,  just  as  the  Wa 
does.     Cog  wheels  cased  in  steel  to  prevent   danger  of  soiling 
clothes  or  mashing  the  fingt-rs. 

A' ringer  comes  FREE  with  every  1900  Motor  Washer. 


1900  Electric  Motor  Wuher 
Can  be  connected  with  any  ordi- 
nary Klectric  Light  Fixture 


The  1 900  MotorWasher 

Sent  Anywhere  on   30   DAYS'   FREE   TRIAL! 

willing  to  be  convinced  that  t'ns  Washer  will  do  all  we  claim.     We  offer  to 
'  Washer  on  absolute  FREE  TRIAL  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible 


Surely  you  are 
send  a  1900  Motor 


.^V-iJVl      Ik       l^lSVS       iUUkVt  »  »    U.'UVi       V^»»      Uiy.iolUlV  1        1  V    »  J    I  J  X      •  ^    »    .    V    1   *       *W»        Ull      V^  ki   II  »    \_         "M'/H'l  \.\S       U1IJ         H..7poHJlWll„ 

person.     Not  a  cent  of  security — nor  a  promise  to  buy.     Just  your  word  that  you  will  give  it  a 
test.     We  even  agree  \o  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails. 


Motor  Wuher 
nected  with  any 

|i  instanilv 


Machine  Can  be  Run  by  Electricity, 

Water-Power  or  Gasoline  Engine 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either 
Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor  You  turn  on  the  power  as 
easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the 
tub,  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple 
and  easy  that  overseeing  the  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

Which    Free   Book    Shall   We   Send? 

We  publish  an  "Electric"  Book  and  a  "Water-Power" 
Book  Tell  us  which  one  to  send  you.  Learn  how  to  make 
electricity  or  water-power  do  all  the  washing  and  wringing 
at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents  a  week.  Why  not  get  one  of  these 
wonderful  machines  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the  bugbear 
of  Washday?  Send  a  postal  NOW  for  one  of  the  FREE 
HOOKS. 

Address,  The  1000  Washer  Co.,  3334  Henry  St.,  Ringhamton, 
N.  V.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  1900 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


BUFFALO 

LiTtiiA  Springs  Water 

A  Powerful    Nerve  Tonic    and    Restorative. 

Does    it  Contain   Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  KSSS^SSS3 

of  the  '■'  '  ur  <>f  CUntoal  Surgory. 

/  .•  ollrae  0/ M«a  i.j..-    ^t  Ins  mm  fa  flail  rue  ■ 

NERVE  TONIC  when  I  hare  pi — cilbsd  itasnuch.    I  snmntlmss  thtnlr  It  must  contain 

Hypopho  iphitSS  Of  Lime  and  Soda.  It  arts  uh  th.it  compound  llo—  SI  S  tonic  and  alter- 
ative. I  know  from  ally  and  m  practice,  that  the  rcsultaobtaincd 
are  far  beyond  thOM  which  the  analysis  given  would  warrant." 

Pharloc    fi      Mill      IWI       W%        P> ■■''■  tor of Nervou*  " 

Vlldlics    Kx.    mil.     ITI.     US.f    ,  Baltimoro  Modieal  ColUoe,  etc.: 

"In  many  forma  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  .1  rompanying  an  excess  of  urates  and 
phonph.it.  h  it  1:1  invaluable ." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed.     For  »ale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral 
wstcr  trade.  llni<  i  and  Springt  open  /mm 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Co, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 


eagerness  to  make  the  manatee  pose  for  the  camera- 
man I  sometimes  pulled  the  skiff  too  near  the  crea- 
ture only  to  have  it  lifted  half  out  of  water  by  a  blow 
from  the  broad  tail  of  the  sea-cow.  Often  he  towed 
.1  ■peed  that  took  us  out  of  range  of  the  cameia- 
man,  then  turning,  would  swim  directly  under  the 
skiff,  playfully  tossing  a  few  barrels  of  water  over 
He  -.warn  for  long  distances  near 
the  bottom  of  deep  channels,  rising  at  rare  intervals 
for  breath,  then  carried  us  across  banks  where  the 
water  was  only  five  feet  deep  and  we  could  see  his 
every  motion. 

Alter  an  hour  or  so  of  violent  action  the  creature 
liecame  tractable,  and  tho  his  strength  was  unabated. 
permitted  me  to  draw  the  skiff  beside  him  without 
lashing  out  with  his  tail.  I  kept  the  boat  so  near 
that  he  feared  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
until  his  need  became  so  great  that  he  lifted  his  nose 
out  of  water  beside  the  bow  of  the  skitT  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  which  I  laid  upon  his  nostrils.  1  he 
manatee  sank  at  once,  but  came  to  the  surface  al- 
most instantly  and  held  his  nose  out  of  water  despite 
my  efforts  to  keep  his  head  under,  until  he  had  filled 
his  lungs  with  air  Alter  that  when  he  became 
frightened  and  wild  I  kept  him  from  breathing  by 
splashing  water  on  his  nose  and  driving  him  under 
until  lack  of  breath  made  him  gentle  again. 

He  became  so  quiet  that  the  camera-man.  who 
was  looking  for  excitement,  suggested  mildly  that 
the  captain  and  I  had  promised  to  tackle  a  manatee 
in  his  own  element,  in  the  interest  of  the  camera. 
The  next  time  the  skiff  was  beside  the  animal  the 
captain  made  good  by  throwing  himself  astride  the 
rw  and  attempting  to  ride  him  as  a  cowboy 
would  have  ridden  his  prototype  of  the  plains 
steer  ever  got  rid  of  its  unwelcome  burden  more 
promptly  than  the  manatee,  which  first  roached  high 
his  back,  quite  like  a  bucking  bronco,  and  as  the 
captain  slid  aft  on  the  mass  of  muscle  that  makes  up 
the  tremendous  tail  of  the  creature,  that  member 
was  thrown  violently  upward  and  my  captain  was 
tossed  lightly  in  the  air,  made  to  turn  a  half-somer- 
sault backward  and  plunged  head  downward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay.  A  moment  later  the  manatee 
pushed  the  line  which  held  him  over  his  head  with 
his  flipper  and  was  free  for  an  instant,  until  I  was 
beside  him  in  the  water,  clutching  his  soft  lips  and  one 
of  his  flippers.  The  captain  recovered  from  the  con- 
fusion, which  caused  his  first  few  strokes  as  he 
reached  the  surface  of  the  water  to  carry  him  away 
from  me,  and  swam  at  once  to  my  assistance. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  big  sea-cow  made  things 
lively  for  us,  and  churning  the  water  with  his  huge 
propeller  carried  us  swiftly  along  the  surface,  or 
rolled  us  under,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  camera-man. 
who  got  busy  with  his  instrument  and  chugged 
around  us  in  his  little  motor-boat.  Very  soon  the 
sea-cow  became  gentle  as  an  alderney  on  land,  and 
the  captain  swam  away  to  recover  the  skiff  which 
was  drifting  in  the  distance,  while  I  clung  to  the 
powerful  creature  which  could  have  demolished  me 
with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  but  which  swam  gently  about 
and  posed  for  his  portrait  with  perfect  good  nature. 

I  guided  the  manatee  with  ease  to  a  bank  where 
the  water  was  only  up  to  my  shoulders  and  helped 
him  to  pose  as  long  as  the  plates  of  the  camera-man 
held  out.  Then,  loosening  my  hold  of  the  gentle 
creature,  I  swam  beside  him  as  he  moved  slowly 
away,  until  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tail  he  shot 
\  ards  ahead  ot  me  deep  in  the  w  .iter,  and  the  manatee 
chase  was  ended 


JOHN    BUBBOtJGHS    IN    GEORGIA 

Not   long   ago   John    Burroughs,    the   naturalist, 

madfl  a  tiip  into  the  South,   to  cmoy  a  little  ' 

Ity  and  incidentally  to  >-:--t  ■  line  on  I 

ticular    brand    ot    goods    nature    serves    up    in    II  rrr 

Rabbit  land      His  Georgia  host,  K.  J    H    Di 

has  lately   skctv  hed    an   account  ot    his  com. 
with  Mr.   Burroughs  and  gives  many  of  the  intimate 
\v.  quote  from  Unci*  Remus' s 

Shall  1  ev.i  forget  the  morning,  ju 
that  John  Burrough  ;  nad  a 

.   In  the  other,  walked  up  from  the  I 

my  ho 

Ight   a  glim)  Mrd  on   the 

and    In    the    air   above,    and    he 
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would   rejoice   saying.     "I    hear   th  »me- 

where'.*'  "There  is  .1  robin!"  "How  man)  jays 
you  have  down  here'  '  There  is  .1  tree  in  lull 
bloom;  it  looks  like  one  of  the  plums!"  These  bits 
of  natural  history  made  him  tee!  at  home,  and  as  it' 
he  were  among  his  neighbors  Every  flower  seemed 
to  be  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  to  him,  and  his 
very  love  for  them  proved  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 
He  noted  with  special  emphasis  that  our  Spring  in 
Georgia  is  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  theirs  in 
New  York.  The  weather  was  ideal  while  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs was  here,  and.  a>  .1  result  of  this,  he  would 
often,  while  walking  in  the  late  afternoon,  speak  of 
the  saffron  sky  and  of  the  season  it  foretold. 

When  urged  to  feel  at  ease,  he  would  reply     "I 

want  to  invite  my  soul,  nisi  walk  around,  and  take 
things  easy.  1  like  to  saunter  around  "  It  is  re- 
markable to  see  how  vitally  all  objects  of  natural 
history  affect  him  now,  and  he  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  They  seem  to  be  a  part  of  him  Go  to  Nature 
with  him  and  you  will  be  specially  imprest  with  his 
remarkable  keenness  of  perception,  and  ability  to 
read  and  enjoy  the  "  fine  print  and  toot-notes''  He 
looks  into  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  interprets  them. 
He  goes  to  the  woods  because  he  loves  to  go.  When 
he  returns  he  tells,  in  his  essays,  just  what  he  saw 
and  felt  In  the  evenings  his  conversations  lead  up 
to  these  things,  and  the  philosophy  of  natural  his- 
tory. He  will  be  found  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether to  make  four,'  and  of  course  when  he  finds 
that  some  other  writer -on  these  matters  makes  five 
of  two  and  two.  he  knows  it  and  is  ready  to  chal- 
lenge it. 

Mr  Burroughs  one  evening  entered  fully  into  a 
discussion  of  Emerson.  Thoreau.  and  Whitman.  The 
writer  quotes  his  words  as  follows. 

Thoreau  was  somewhat  eccentric  and  did  not 
reach  a  large  class  of  people  like  Emerson,  who  al- 
ways savored  of  youth.Jand  stimulates  all  who  read 
him.  Thoreau  was  original,  however,  and  his  books 
breathe  the  breath  of  real  things.  Whitman  was 
larger  than  Thoreau,  and  encompassed  the  whole 
world,  instead  of  a  little  nook  of  the  woods  like 
Walden  Pond.  He  used  to  breakfast  with  us  on 
Sunday  mornings  when  we  lived  in  Washington,  and 
he  never  reached  our  house  on  time  for  meals.  Mrs 
Burroughs  would  fret  and  worry  and  get  hot  while 
the  breakfast  would  get  cold.  One  moment  she  would 
be  at  the  door  looking  down  the  street,  another  she 
would  be  fanning  with  her  apron,  wishing  that  man 
would  come  on.  Presently,  Walt  could  be  seen,  and  he 
would  swing  off  the  car,  whistling  as  if  a  week  was 
before  him  in  which  to  get  to  his  breakfast.  To  have 
him  in  our  home  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us.  He  al- 
ways brought  sunshine  and  a  robust,  vigorous  nature. 
Once  Mrs.  Burroughs  had  prepared  an  extra  good 
meal,  and  Walt  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more  than  usual. 
After  eating  most  heartily  he  smiled,  saying,  "Mrs. 
Burroughs  knows  how  to  appeal  to  the  stomach  as 
Mr  Burroughs  does  to  the  mind."  I  often  saw  him 
on  the  front  of  a  horse-car  riding  up  the  streets  of 
Washington  Far  down  the  street,  before  I  could 
see  his  face,  his  white  beard  and  hair  could  be  seen 
distinctly.  He  usually  rode  with  one  foot  upon  the 
front  railing,  and  was  with  Peter  Doyl.  a  popular  cab- 
driver,  oftener  than  he  was  with  any  one  else.  Doyl 
was  a  large  Irishman  with  much  native  wit,  and  was 
a  favorite  of  Whitman's. 

Mr  Burroughs'  discussion  of  his  literary  begin- 
nings and  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  are  of  interest. 
He  said: 

The  Atlantic  is  my  favorite  of  American  periodicals, 
and  I  like  to  see  my  papers  printed  in  it.  It  seems 
always  to  hold  to  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence. 
I  remember  well  when  the  magazine  was  launched  in 
November  of  1857.  I  was  teaching  at  the  time. 
and.  having  purchased  a  copy,  in  the  town  in  which 
I  was  teaching.  I  returned  home  and  remarked  to 
Mrs  Burroughs  that  I  liked  the  new  magazine  very 
much  and  thought  it  had  come  to  stay.  Somehow, 
the  contents  made  me  feci  assured  of  its  success.  I 
was  married  in  September  before  the  magazine  ap- 
peared in  November.  My  first  essay  was  printed  in 
The  Atlantic  in  November  of  i860,  three  years  after 
it  had  been  launched.  I  was  very  proud,  indeed, 
when  I  had  received  the  magazine  and  found  my 
own  work  in  print  in  it.  The  essay  was  "Expres- 
sion" and  was  purely  Emersonian.     Now  I  knew  it 
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Caruso  and  the 
Victor-Victrola 

The  oelebrated  tenor 
listening  to  a  Victor 
Recorded  ulaownvoloe, 
on  the  Vtetor-Vietrola 
— a  new  style  Victor, 
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Victor-Victrola  XVI 
Mahogany,  $200 

Quartered  oak.  $200 
OiroaeeUn  Walnut,  $250 

Horn  and  all  moving 
parts  entirely  con- 
cealed. Music  made 
loud  or  soft  by  opening 
or  closing  small  doors. 

The  cabinet  contains 
albums  for  lfiO  reoorda 
and  drawer  for  acces- 
sories. All  metal  parts 
heavily  gold-plated. 

Other  styles  of  the 
Victor  from  $10  up 


If  only  a  few  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  made  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor,  it  might  signify  little.  But  when  such  famous 
singers  as  Caruso,  Calve,  Eames,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Homer,  Melba, 
Plancon,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich  and  Tetrazzini  all  make 
records  exclusively  for  the  Victor,  it  is  not  only  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  high  musical  qualities  of  the  Victor,  but  the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  its  all-around  superiority. 

Prove  it  for  yourself.      Hearing  is  believing.      Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola, 
and  Victor  Records  ;  also  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  April  will  be  found  in  the  April  number  of 
Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  May  Cosmopolitan. 


ALUMINOID 


The  most  popular  shape  ever  made  in  a 
pen.  It  is  finely  balanced,  holds  much 
ink,  gives  an  even  delivery,  is  firm  and 
smooth  and  springy. 

Aluminoid  Falcons  are  formed  of  a  light 
alloy  that  cannot  corrode,  and  they  give 
complete  service  until  they  are  all  worn  out. 

This  pen  is  one  of  the  little  things  that 
are  worth  knowing. 

For  sale  by  Stationers. 
Samples  sent  for  2  cents  postage. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

347  Broadway 
New  York 


£»W. 
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Why  we 
can  pay 


■\T0  CITY  grows  and  spreads  out  like  New  York.  No- 
where else  does  real  estate  always  increase  in  value. 
Nowhere  else  are  so  many  young,  ambitious,  salaried 
men  borrowing  money  at  liberal  interest  to  build 
homes  and  avoid  excessive  rents.  Capital  in  most  lo- 
calities cannot  be  loaned  so  safely  and  profitably.  It 
cannot  earn  enough  to  pay  you  the  dividends  that  our 
patrons  have  received  through  us 
for  many  years.  FIVE  PER  CENT, 
reckoned  for  every  day  we  have 
the  funds,  whether  the  time  be 
long  orshort, principal  secured  by 

Assets  of  $1,800,000 

safety  assured  by  our  reputation 
of  sixteen  years,  and  constant 
supervision  of  all  operations  by 
the  New  York  Banking  Depart- 
ment.  Write  us. 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  9  Times  Bldp.B'way.XewYork 


1ft  FOOT  STEEL  LAUNCH  $Q£ 

L\J  With   2H.P  Engine    Complete        7j\J 


18-31-25  foot  launches  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches 
ntted  with  two  cycle  reversing  engmeswith  speed  controlling  lever ;  simplest 
engine  made;  starts  without  cranking,  has  only  3  moving  parts.  Steel  row- 
boats,  $20.00.  All  boats  fitted  with  water-tight  compartments;  camv.t  sink, 
need  no  boat  house.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats  in 
the  world.  Orders  filled  the  day  they  are  received  We  sell  direct  to  user, 
cutting  out  all  middle-men's  profits.      Free  Catalogue. 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,    1334  Jefferson  »»e.,      Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"93" 
Hair 


ever  invented 


in  the  estimation  of  our  expert  chemists 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  pat  ic 
aottcaJ  teat.  We  ban  tin-  assertion  on  tho 
fad  thai  the  fommla  was  selected  from  hundreds  of 
other  proscriptions  considered  most  effloient,  and 
highly  aolentlflo— after whloh  it  was  Improved  upon. 

lie  :■■-<■  ho  tlili-iu     til. II    Itiviill    ■ll.'l" 

iiiic  ionic  will  rive    >on  avfcwelavte  sat* 

lafatcl  Ion  tli.it  «r  v  mi  r:i  m  pc  on  c\ii> 
liollli-  in  refiiiiil  rear  money  n  ii  dins 
not    ilo   M   M  e   elilllll. 

Rezal]  "SB"  Hair  Tonic  prove-  Itself  to  justify 
all  the  olalma  we  make  for  it.    It  in  clean,  pleasant 

and  efficient  prevents  dandruff,  keeps  the 
H  ilp  Iwsltfl)  and  clean,  noorlshei  the  hair  roots, 
make-  the  hair  gloaaj  and  will  even  grow  hair  on 
b.iM  hnadl  if  there  il  any  life  left  in  the  hair  bulbs. 

■tex.ill  "f»:i"  Hair  Tolile  In  mi. Id  only 
by  one  <lrugicl»t  In  mi)  one  town  or  ell>. 
IP.  Bl    •lores  lire   Uim.hu   ii- 


Thi 


IfMt&ZZ   Sto 


res 


Then  are  located  In  orer  2,000  towns  and  cities 

in  the  United  States.  Von  cannot  obtain  Kexall  "'XV 
Hair  Tonic  elsewhere.  We  urge  you  to  remember 
'. '  there  is  no  Kexall  Store  in  your  town,  tend 
us  $100  ami  we  will  send  a  large  size  bottle,  express 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  point  in  the  Dnited  States 
or  I'mada. 

Kexall   "SB"  Hair    Tonic    comes    in  two  sizes, 
&0v.  ami  Si. 00.    Booklet,  entitled    " Treatise  on  Oare 

Of  the   Hair."  mailed  free  on  reiiue-t 

UNITED  DRUG  CO..  66  Leon  St..  Boston,  Matt. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 

argel y  on   a  lcnowl- 

edge  oi  the  whole  truth 

ab"til  self  ami  sex  and  their 

ation  to  life  and  health. 

Tins  knowledge  does  not  come 

ntelligently  oi  itself,  nor  correcU 

ly  from  ordinary  everyday  soi-rces. 

Sexology 

bf  William  11.  Walling.  A.M..  Ml)  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  on.- volume: 

Hair 

II." 

Raoa 

Kl».  II      • 

Rlak   <uu>    iiinrii,,.    rsil    SsM    llanp    III  ttrstsa,   st.oo 

H  ,  H  .    . 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,    Dept.    B,    Phlla  ,    Pa. 


would  never  do  for  me  to  keep  this  up.  if  I  hoped 
for  great  success.  This  essay  was  so  like  Emerson 
that  it  fooled  Lowell,  the  editor  of  Tkt 
Mr.  Hill,  the  rhetorician,  who  quoted  a  line  from  it 
giving  Emerson  as  the  author  Here  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs laughed  Yon  know,  it  was  not  customary 
to  sign   names   to    articles   written    for  perio 

nut    this 
Emersonian  mask  that  I  resolved  to  lay  it  off.      So  I 
began  to  write  of  things  that  I  knew  ab  iut,  such  as 
!  Bowers,  the  weather  ioor  Na- 

ture. I  soon  found  that  1  had  lit  upon  my  feet,  that 
I  had  found  my  own. 

The   title  of  my  first   bi 
Whitman   as   Poet   and   Pi  ;    iblishcd 

in  1867  Later  I  wrote  a  book  on  "Whitman:  A 
Study."  Since  I  first  turned  attention  to  Whitman, 
he  has  never  released  hold  upon  me  I  found  a  more 
wholesome  air  in  his  than  in  any  other  poetry,  and 
when  I  met  him  and  learned  to  love  him,  his  attrac- 
tive personality  strengthened  my  love  for  his  writings. 
He  is  the  one  mountain  in  our  American  Literary 
Landscape.     There  are  some  beautiful  hills. 

I  don't  seem  to  be  in  a  mood  to  write  poetry. 
One  can  not  write  when  he  thinks  to  do  so.  He 
must  have  a  deep  consciousness  of  his  message,  if  he 
would  say  something  that  will  hold  water.  Prob- 
ably I  shall  find  my  muse  again  some  day;  I  don't 
know. 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  the  farm.  I  am  a 
man  of  the  soil.  I  enjoyed  the  smell  of  that  manure. 
as  we  passed  up  the  road  to-day.  It  recalled  my 
early  days  when  I  used  to  put  it  out  on  the  farm. 
Anything  that  savors  of  the  farm  and  of  farm  life 
is  pleasant  to  me.  Nothing  makes  me  happier  than 
my  annual  visits  back  to  my  old  home  in  the  Catskills 
When  Mrs.  Burroughs  and  I  decided  to  buy  a  home 
and  move  away  from  Washington,  I  could  not  de- 
cide just  where  would  be  best  for  us  to  settle,  so  we 
thought  to  get  near  New  York  and  at  the  same  time 
as  near  the  old  home  as  possible.  We  have  enjoyed 
our  life  at  Riverby  very  much,  and  it  is  convenient 
in  every  way.  We  have  a  great  many  visitors,  and 
like  to  see  them  come. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  great  writer,  but  many 
who  use  pretty  English.  They  seem  to  have  no  great 
Stedxnan  wrote  well,  but  his  essays  always 
savored  too  much  of  the  midnight  oil.  They  read  as 
if  the  best  of  his  energy  had  been  spent  in  something 
else,  and  the  tired  midnight  hours  turned  to  literary 
work.  They  are  not  fresh  like  Lowell's  essays.  I  do 
not  think  anything  he  wrote  has  lasting  qualities 
with  the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three  .poems. 
Aldrich  wrote  sweet  verse,  but  it  is  sweet  in  the 
sense  that  a  peach  or  a  plum  is  sweet.  It  has  no  fast 
colors.  Trowbridge  is  one  of  our  best  present-day 
writers,  and  much  of  his  work  will  1h'  unknown  to 
the  next  generation.  He  is  a  man  of  attractive  per- 
sonality and  exceptionally  pleasing  manners.  Mrs. 
Burroughs  and  I  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  his 
friendship.  As  for  my  own  writing-.,  I  sometimes 
wonder  just  how  they  have  affected  people,  and  what 
my  life  has  meant.  I  have  always  hoped  that  some 
would  be  helped  by  my  books.  A  short  time  ago, 
I  had  a  letter  from  a  preacher  in  the  upper  part  of 
N'ew  York  State,  who  had  just  finished  a  liook  on 
"The  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
write  a  book  on  "The  Go, pel  of  Nature."  Alter  I 
1  the  letter  and  began  to  think  about  the 
matter,  I  was  much  perplexed  as  to  whether  there 
pel  of  Nature  I  have  since  then  written 
something  along  the  line  suggested,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  ever  appeal  in  print  It  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  have  from  .my  one 
about  what  I  should  write  W  .a  prod- 
uct of  the  soul  than  of  the  will 
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1  ompleti  n  villa  in  I  it  hills. 

the   life  of 
unique  feature  of  thi 
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Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home    Refrigeration 

This  book  tells  how  to  select  a  refrigerator  — how 
to  know  the  poor  from  the  good  how  to  keep 
down  ice  bills  —  how  some  refrigerators  cause 
Typhoid  or  Typhus  fever  -  lots  of  things  you 
should    know    before    buying    any    refrigerator 


It  also  tells  all  about  the  "Monroe,"  the  refrigerator 
with  inner  walls  made  in  one  piece  from  unbreakable 
sin  in  loip  1  1  uv  .,„  inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded. 
no  cracks  or  crevici  uod  how  The  "Mi  1 

can  he  sterilised  and  made  gennleaslj  clean  in  an  instant 
bysimph  wiping oul  with  a  cloth  wrong  fiom  hot  water. 

The  high  death  rat--  among  children  in  the  summer 
months  could  be  greatlj  reduced  if  the  Monroe  Refrigera- 
tor was  used  in  1  vir.v  home  where  there  are  little  folks. 

The  "Monroe"  1-  in- 
stalled in  the  best  tints 
and  apartments,  occu- 
piedbrpeoplewh    I  UU 

and  is  found  today  in 
a  large  majority  of  the 

Mm  BBHThomeslnthe 

Dnited  States,  also  in 
our    leading    I 
and  santtarTns 

health  of  the  whole 
family  is  safeguarded 
bj  the  use  of  ■  Monroe 
Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  care- 
fully  read  the  book  and 
know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  yon  will 
know  WHV  and  realize 
how  important  it  is  t,, 
select  carefully.      Pll 

Monroe    Refrigerator    Co.,    Station  8,    Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Economy  Stove  Lid 
Reduces  Your  Coal  Bill 
One- third— Only  $2.00 

$2.00  brings  you  an  El  ononiy 
Stove  l_id,  pretsaid.  We  j -osi- 
tively  guarantee  it  to  saie  at 
least  one-third  on  any  kind  of 
fuel.     Ti  .Jt,.hen 

range  ten  days.  If  not  satisfac- 
1  tv  send  it  back  at  our  expanse, 
and  we  will  return  your  jja.oo 
in  next  mail  w  ithout  question. 
Your  name  on  postal  brings 
.,«.■  folder  explaining 
how  the  Economy  Sto\e  l.id 
works  and  why  It  is  ahle  to 
accomplish  all  we  caa 
that  it  can.     Write  today  I 

FUEL  ECONOMY  CORPORATION 
412  Spruce  Street  Scranton,  Psi. 


56  Hardy  Perennials— $5.00 

Here  is  a  hardy  garden  of  56  good,  old-fashioned 
flowers,  in   big,   6eld-grown    roots,     will    positively 
flower  this  year,  -  for   $5.00.     Regularly  catalogued 
.it  f7.p1.      Ordt-r  at  once. 
Send  for  our  big.  80-page  Plant  Book.     Mailed  Free 

THOMAS   MEEHAN   &   SONS.  Inc. 

Box  HH,  «.eriiinnt  (Mv  11 ,  IM1II11. 


wntincr 
Longest 
wearing. 

Tin  ir  reputation  ex- 
tendi 0\  ei  halt  .1 1  eiitutv . 

E.trrbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.Co. 
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For  Porches.  Veranda 9,  Lawns.  Tents 
and  Indoor  Use 

Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  shows 
that  Rowe's  Hammocks  can  be  depended  on 
to  jive  10  years  of  continuous  out-of-door 
service.   From  the  model  .uid  of  same  weight 

canvas  (white  or  kliak 1 1  as  made  by  us  for 
years  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Strong  wood  frame, 
thick  mattress.  Holds  six  persons.  Ideal 
for  outdoor  sleeping.  Complete,  with  lines 
and  hooks  ready  for  hanging,  delivery  charges 
prepaid  in  North  America,  carefully  packed. 

Write   for    Descriptive    Booklet 

about  this   most   comfortable    and  durable 
f  (  ntdoor   furniture,   and    prices    of 
different  styles  and  - 

E.  L.  Rows  &  Son.  Inc..  2'jl  W.it.rSf.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Hair  Like  This 

C  D  C C  Let  me  send  you  a 
remarkable  treat- 
ment for  Baldness,  Dand- 
ruff, Gray  Hair,  etc.,  at  my 
own  expense.  It  will  sur- 
prise and  delight  you. 

Will  I  i:   TOI'AT   TO 
VTH.CIIAS.  kllM.    President. 

L0RBI1ER  IIST1TUTE, 

Dent.  ■-,.".».1.    BALTIMORE,  MI>. 


Cheap  and  Reliable  Water  Supply 


NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

is  the  cheapest  pump  yon  can  Ins 
no  steam ;  no  oil:  no  labor — nu  coal  aftei 
otallation.    Works  d»y  and  night.    Write 
for  catalogue    K.  and  estimate.     We  fur- 
nish Caldwell  Tank-  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HTIlKkl  I.IC  EHfiUK  ro  . 
HO  Na»ian  St.  H.  Y.  Factory  :  Che.ter.  Pi 


picltfs 

V REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


(jjje  painty 
ftimt  GoVercd 

Candy  Goatcd 
GfyewittQ  Gum 

Particularly  desirable 
after  "Dinner 

YOUR  BUSINESS 
FRIEND    KNOWS 

how  very  refreshing 
Chiclets  are  after  a 
strong    cigar. 

Soldin  S*  10*  and  2S« jackets 
<Tsn  frank  6- fleer  &  Co. Jnc  rv""» 
PWaaelpW,ll.S.Aand  Ooronto,Cart 


describes  the  house  in  detail  and  quotes  Mr.  Clemens 
upon  the  subject  thus: 

"  What  do  I  raise  on  my  farm5  "  echoes  the  owner  of 
"Stormfield."  "Really  nothing  but  sunsets  and 
scenerj 

The  joy  of  country  life  has  entered  deep  into  the 

sov.l  of  the  man.    He  loves  the  seclusion  that  his  fame 

will  not  permit  in  the  city;    but  he  loves  people,  too, 

...  about  him  from  the  outside  world  friends 

of  his  own  choosing.    He  loves  the  house  itself. 

"  It  was  designed  by  John  Ho  wells,  sou  of  the  How 
ells."  Mr.  Clemens  tells  you,  "  and  he  and  my  daughter 
Clara  and  Miss  Lyon  planned  out  its  particul; 
built  it;  ami  they  did  it  without  any  advice  or  instruc- 
tions from  me.     I  had  every  confidence  in  their  taste 
and  judgment   and  none  in  my  own.      My  meddling 
would  only  have  made  confusion.     I  was  not  willing 
to   discuss   the   plans   nor   look  at   the  drawings.      I 
ly  said  I  wanted  three  things — a  room  of  my  own 
I  that   would  be  quiet,  a  billiard-room  big  enough  to 
]  play  in  without  jabbing  the  cues  into  the  wall,  and  a 
I  living-room  forty  by  twenty  feet.     For  the  rest  they 
|  could  do  as  they  liked,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  do 
i  with  the  house  until  I  drove  up  from  the  station  last 
June  to  occupy  it.     I  didn't  want  any  of  the  bother 
of  building.     I  had  enough  of  that  in  Hartford  when 
we  built  a  820,000  house  on  a  $10,000  lot  at  a  cost  of 
Si  55,000.     The  only  other  stipulation  was  that  the 
house  should  cost  a  certain  sum." 

"Did  it'"  1  asked. 

"Well,  half  of  it  did,"  the  philosopher  admitted, 
smiling. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  superintended  the  building  of 
a  home  from  a  distance  will  appreciate  some  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  Miss  Lyon,  whose  duties 
were  divided  between  New  York,  Redding,  and 
Rermuda!  The  workmen,  mostly  natives,  and  repre- 
senting twenty  trades,  had  to  be  kept  up  to  un- 
wontedly  high  standards,  but  they  were  not  slow  in 
learning  that  the  little  woman  who  was  likely  to  ap- 
pear suddenly  in  their  midst  almost  any  day,  had 
knowdedge.  sympathy,  tact,  taste,  and  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order.  Under  her  leadership  they 
worked  amazingly.  Prosperity  came  in  her  train. 
Mortgages  began  to  melt  in  Redding.  Apparently 
the  men  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her  except 
finish  the  house  and  be  out  of  it  on  the  day  Mr. 
Clemens  had  been  promised  to  find  it  ready  and 
furnished,  with  the  dinner  on  the  table  and  the  cat 
on  the  loor-mat.  When  Miss  Lyon  went  to  Redding 
to  place  the  furniture  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Clemens 
was  expected,  she  was  horrified  to  find  the  rooms 
still  filled  with  workers  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Calling 
the  men  together,  she  explained  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  the  promise  to  the  owner,  and  asked  for 
■  olunteers  to  stay  till  midnight,  every  night  if  neces- 
sary, until  the  house  should  be  in  complete  readiness. 
Then,  under  her  leadership,  how  the  tools  and  brooms 
[lew!  When  the  men  had  swept  up  the  shavings, 
hustled  the  last  piece  of  furniture  into  place,  hung 
the  last  curtain,  and  laid  the  last  rug  the  night  before 
Mr.  Clemens  was  due  to  arrive.  Miss  Lyon  called  her 
assistants  into  the  kitchen  for  a  midnight  supper  and 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  owner  in  old  Scotch.  Then, 
seating  them  in  the  beautiful  big  library,  she  played 
to  them  awhile  on  the  orchestrelle.  "  Now  it's  a  home 
and  no  longer  a  job,"  one  of  the  men  was  heard  to 
whisper. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Clemens  drove  up  to  the  door 
and  came  into  possession  of  his  own. 

"  And  so  I  did  not  see  the  house  until  it  was  finished 
and  the  furniture  in  it,"  he  says. 

Mark  Twain  tells  of  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Storm- 
field"  as  follows: 

"'Stormfield' — what  an  appropriate  name  for  this 
place,"  said  I. 

"Isn't  it  a  good  name?"  exclaimed  my  host 
"  But  you  can  scarcely  guess  how  appropriate  it  is. 
You  have  noticed  that  the  loggia  really  is  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  house.  I  will  add  that  it  has 
had  its  share  in  the  naming  of  it.  Originally  the  idea 
was  not  to  add  it  to  the  house  until  this  year  or  next, 
because  it  would  be  expensive  and  it  seemed  judicious 
to  put  it  off  until  business  should  recover  from  the 
devastating  panic.  Still,  I  greatly  desired  that 
loggia  and  the  suite  of  rooms  over  it ;  so  I  concluded 
to  make  Captain  Stormfield  pay  for  it.  He  could 
afford  it,  but  I  couldn't." 

"And  who.  forsooth,  may  the  obliging  Captain 
be? "     I  asked. 

"Oh,  an  old  sea-going  friend  of  mine  of  long,  long 
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A  BOND  ISSUE 
AND  ITS  REASON 

Since  last  Summer  we  have  had   to 
■    orders  lor  over    1 00.000   tons  of 
c  oal  .it  good  prices  i  »ur  equip- 

ment all. 

<  )ur  mines  are  developed  to  the  point 
where  \se  can  turn  out  1000  tons  per 
day,  but  insufficient  facilities  for  hand- 
ling coal  between  mine-mouth  and  rail- 
road cars  limit  our  actual  output  to 
third  that  amount. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  our  stock- 
holders: To  grow  slowly  and  develop 
the  property  out  of  current  earn 
or  to  issue  bonds  and  so  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  immediate  profitable 
improvements. 

The  second  course  was  adopted  be- 
i  ause  our  net  earnings  even  with  our 
present  inadequate  equipment  are 
enough  to  pay  three  times  over  the  in- 
terest charges  on  the  total  proposed 
bond  issue,  and  because  the  security, 
coal,  is  one  of  the  most  staple  com- 
modities in  the  world,  more  than  So','. 
of  the  motive  power  of  the  United  States 
being  derived  therefrom,  and  because 
our  district  — The  <  leorges  Creek  region 
— is  recognized  as  producing  a  steam 
and  smithing  coal  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  coal  in  the  world. 

An  ordingly,  we  offer  for  subscrip- 
tion 5150.000  of  20-year  gold  bonds 
bearing  (>'',  interest  in  denominations 
j  30. 00  and  5 1  000.00  at  par.  These 
bonds  are  a  tirst  and  only  lien  upon  the 
property  which  is  assessed  at  >2<>S.ooo 
and  contains  coal  in  the  ground  valued 
at  from    5S50.000.00   to  5 1 .000.000.00. 

The  trustee  of  the  bond  issue  is  the 
International  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  to 
whom  inquiries  or  subscriptions  may 
be  sent. 

Full  information  and  references,  con- 
cerning resources,  personnel  and  history 
of  the  Company  will  he  given  interested 
persons.  Further  investigation  will  prove- 
that  these  bonds  are  exceptionally  well 
secured  investments. 

Georges  Creek  Basin  Coal  Co. 
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New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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mthropologist, 

who   was    recently    murdered    by    wild    tribesmen    in 
tin-    Phi  t,    whose 

career  has  l>een   marked    by   Krit    and   achievement 
Dr.   Jones  was  in   the   Philippine  Field   Mu- 

seum of  Natural  History,  and  had  been  studying  for 
several  months  among  the  Ifongots,  a  friendly  tribe. 
It  is  presumed  that  he  was  attacked  in  one  of  his 
journeys  in  less  friendly  territory.  The  New  York 
brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Jones's  life  and  oi 
e  of  danger      Wo  p 

Dr.  Jones  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins  He  was 
Ixjiti  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  Okla 
homa  atio'ut  thirty  four  years  ago.  When  a  boy  he 
was  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  school  at  Hamp- 
ton. Ya.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  Ando-  I 
any,  where  he  was  graduated.  He  then  entered 
Harvard,    where    he  honors.      He    was    a 

member  of  the  Hasty   Pudding  Club  and  was  one  of 

After  gradua- 
ting from  Harvard  he  took  a  course  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  received  the  di  tor  of  philoso- 
phy. Throughout  his  college  career  Dr.  Jones  pur- 
sued thi  hnology,  and  soon  after  leaving 
Columbia  he  was  i  Ogaged  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at   Washington  in  ethnological  investigations. 
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densely   wooded   Connecticut    hills   and    is   six    miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  Nation-    quite  far  (but  nol 
far  enough  she  asserts^  from  the  "haunts  of  n-.an 
Over  it  she  is  as  enthusiastic  .is  a  fond  parent  over 
her  first  child.      And  small  wonder! 

There  are  forty  rolling  acres,  with  fair  meadows, 
babbling  brook,  wood  lot,   and  orchard  wh< 
apple  trees  put  forth  their  fragrant   pink  and  white 
ich  May,  wooing  blue-birds  and  robins  to  be 
their    tenants.      In    describing    it    to   me,    Miss    Tar- 
bell  said     "It  was  just  an  ordinary  little  house,  with 
a  new  room  'hung  on'  every  time  they  needed  one.'' 
But   it   does   not   look    so   nondescript   as   that.      It   is 
full  of  New  England  individuality.      Giant  oaks  and 
elms  shade  the  street  in  front,  and  inside  the  garden 
wall,   which  encloses  it.    there  are  quantities  oi   old 
fashioned  tlowers  and  shrubs     lilacs,  peonies,  monthly 
roses,    hollyhocks,    trumpet    vines,    clumps  oi    spi< 
pinks    and    lilies.      There    are    shady    corners    when 
ferns  grow  lovingly  and  pansies  do  their  pur] 
and    beyond    the   house   is   the   garden,    win 
summer  morning  before  breakfast  Miss  Tarbell  may 
be  found,  weeding,  transplanting,  hoeing,  or  gather 
ing   the    vegetables   and    tlowers   that,    she   says,    are 
always  surprizing  her  by  the  obliging  way  they  have 
of  growing. 


STORIES    OF    I'OK'S    COLLEGE    WAYS 

Some  valuable  stories  of  Poe  while  he  was  a  siu 
dent  at  the  University  of  Virginia  have  been  gath 
ered  together  from  the  traditions  and  student  tales 
of  the  poet,  long  current  at  his  old  alma  mater. 
James  B.  Lyon,  who  sketches  these  stories  for  Uncle 
(April1,  alter  describing  Poe's 
room  and  standing  at  the  university,  says: 

An  old  gentleman  living  near  the  university  until 
recently,  used  to  tell  that  he  could  remember  ver\ 
vividly  the  charcoal  decorations  on  Poe's  walls,  and 
even  on  the  ceiling,  where  he  had  amused  himseh 
by  trying  to  copy  an  interesting  plate  from  an  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Byron's  poems.  Poe  was  very  proud 
of  his  penmanship,  and  was  fond  of  entertaining  his 
friends  at  this  time  by  showing  them  what  a  large 
number  of  words  he  could  copy  on  a  very  small 
scrap  of  paper.  One  story,  which  still  goes  the 
rounds  at  the  University,  indicates  that  even  at  thai 
time  the  originator  of  so  many  startling  theories 
loved  to  spring  a  solemn  hoax  now  and  then.  One 
day,  so  the  story  goes,  a  triend  entered  the  room  to 
find  Poe  writing  busily,  with  both  hands. 

"What  are  you  doing,  old  man"'"   asked  the  friend. 

"What  do  you  think  I'm  doing'  Can't  you  seer 
I'm  writing  with  both  hands."  answered  Poe. 

"Both  hands'."  exclaimed  the  friend.  "But  how 
on  earth  can  you  make  any  progress  in  that  way?" 
Easy  enough.  It  is  a  theory  of  mine  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  not  to  be  able  to  use  both  hands  at 
the  same  time.  Both  hands  and  brain  may  be 
trained,  with  care  and  attention,  so  that  each  hand 
may  do  its  fu'l  share  of  work — each  hand  being  em- 
ployed en  a  separate  task.  It  is  not  really  an  affair 
of  the  hands  at  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  but  an  affair 
of  the  intellect.  I  am  training  my  hands  and  brain 
new  so  that  I  can  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  or- 
dinary person  in  a  given  period  of  time.  At  the 
present  moment,  I  am  writing  a  poem  with  my 
right  hand .  one  that  I  confidently  believe  will  startle 
the  world  And  with  my  left  hand  I  am  blocking 
out  a  wonderful  story;  a  story  which  should  capture 
thousands  of  readers. 

"It  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  I  will  be  able 
to  take  my  examinations  in  this  manner,  and  dispose 
of  two  subjects  simultaneously.  It  will  save  time, 
and  will  give  hands  and  brain  their  full  duty." 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Poe  was 
already  busy  planning  and  outlining  and  writing 
some  of  his  stories  while  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  he  used  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
sketches  on  his  particular  friends  among  the  stu- 
dents. Upon  one  particular  occasion  he  had  written 
a  humorous  story,  the  hero  of  which  was  named 
Gaffy.  One  of  the  circle,  to  which  the  ambitious 
young  man  was  holding  forth,  ventured,  by  way  of 
criticism,  to  suggest  that  the  hero's  name,  Gaffy, 
occurred  quite  too  many  times  in  the  story,  and 
Poe,  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  the  criticism,  tossad  the  tale 
into  t"~e  fire.     College  boys  are  very  quick  at  nick- 
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The  Coll,  caliber  .25  Automatic  Pistol,  weight  13  ounces,  is  only  4J£  inches  long, 
and  of  flat,  compact  shape— just  fits  a  man's  vest,  or  can  be  carried  in  a  lady's  muff 
or   hand   bag. 
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E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Forks,   N.  D. 
>^         ^  Minneapolis,  Minn.         ~^.  ,. 


SINCE    1842 


All  colors  and  fancy 
effects  at  \our  deal- 
ers' ornont  directfor 
25c.  Every  pur  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


PIONEER   SUSPENDER  CO. 


718   MARKET   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

Makers    of   PIONEER    IIKLTN. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Learn  Real 
Furniture  Economy 

It  is  not  in  buying  ordinary,  unguaranteed  uphol- 

i  furniture,  which  -  es  in  a  little  while. 

Such  furniture  is  the  height  of  extravagance,  when 

can  have  the   famous    KARPEN    GUARAN 

11  ED    I   PHOLSTERED    FURNITURE  at  the 

rpen    Furniture  will   lx-    just  as  good,  and 
just  a->  well  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from 
now.  as  today. 

Remember  A'zr/r;;   Furniture  is  the  only  trade- 
marked  and  guaranteed  Ufh  mistered  Furniture  in 

.'he   ,i 

Write  Today  for  Karpen  Free  Style  Book  LL 

■  tin-*  7'.'  pagea  showing  over  BOO  plecea  of  Karpen 
Furniture  r mm  actual  photographs.     It  Illustrates  all  the 
Karpen  reproductions  <>f   tin-  great    furniture   periods 
French.  Kni.-lish.  Colonial.   Mission,  etc.    H  protects  yon 
against  fraud.     It  saves  yon  money. 

With  tin-  book  we  will  send  yon   the   name  of  a  dealer 
In  your  vicinity  whom  we  will  authorize  to  make  a  special 
Introdnctor)  price  to  you  on  Karpen  Guaranteed  Uphol- 
i  nrnlture.    Beanretoaak  tor  Style  Book  LL. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building,   CHICAGO 
Ksrpen  Building.  NEW  YORK 
I    rnioir-  in  nwil  in    the  sea   1".  s 
throughout.    It  wsi 

■very* 


Oon't  Throw  il  Away 


Oocs  Your  Granite  Dish 
Hot  Wafer  Baa,  Leak  ? 

rEJVDETS 


^0r     They  mcnil  ulllenltHin  nil  utensils    tin 
l.russ..  ii|.|.er.Kriinitewurc.hc>t  wati 
■  nt  or  rivet.  Ai 

^     eun  oaethem:  tit  enj  surface;  two  million 
in  use    fand  for  sample  pkg.100.  Complete 

?kg  assorted  sizes.  26c  nostpald     Agents  wanted. 
olletUHfg.  Co..  Box  4'.  I  iminnlim.  N    Y. 


Mill  1 1 


/  Tl        C 

/  the  daxonia 

r 

,  .    ii" 

* 

SOI    N  !  •    W 

1  .  h.    \.  IK. II  I  I  \i.  in 

II  n  \\\  -  i  in  i  i .  siiiim.i  ii  i  ii   M  i 


naming  a  companion,  and  after  that   ! 
the  nickname 

I  to  it  very  st a  mm 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  any  definiti 

ust  how  much  writing  Poe  did  while  at  the 
■  •.'.  but  it  i 

ing  a  deal  of  planning  and  brooding,  and  without 
doubt     I  of    his    im] 

the  country  and  th<  ■ 

ville. 

His  i  '•  the  man 

with  two  personal! tii  et  in  the 

ille;     and    the 
ii  h  he  utili/' 

e  of  the 
mountains,  and  was  in  th< 

lonely  walks  among  them,    and  only  the 

first  adventurer  in   man)  in   those 

highland   fastnesses  and   pll  Valleys. 

Besides  being  a  po 

His  athletic  achievements  date  back  from 
June,  ^.';,  before  he  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  he  swam,  under  a  hot  sun.  from  Lud- 
lam's  Wharf  to  Warwick  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
against  a  strong  tide      H 

i  lishments  were  not  confined  to  swimming.  In 
Richmond  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  young  boxer  of  the  boys  of  his  age,  and  his 
swiftness  in  running  was  greatly  admired  by  his  com- 
panions. In  the  running  broad  jump  he  would  have 
won  the  honor  of  being  a  star,  as  he  jumped  twenty- 
one  feet  six  inches,  on  a  level,  with  a  running  start 
of  only  twenty  yards. 

Gaming,  another  form  of  sport  that  Poe  indulged 
in,  was  very  prevalent  at    the  university  during  the 

first  two  or  three  sessions        A   year  before  I 
Thomas    Jefferson    made    an    attempt    to    cheek    the 
general  card   playing.      He  and   i  visitors 

made    arrangements    with    the    civil    authorities    to 
drive   the   most   noted    young   gambit 
next  grand  jury. 

,    the   morn;  about    to   be   called 

one  day,  the  sheriff  appeared  within  the  doorway  of 
one  of  the  lecture-rooms  n  l    his  writs  en 

certain    young   men    a  their  names. 

But  the  young  "pikers"  were  not  so  easily  caught. 
The  glimpse  of  the  sheriff's  shallow  within  the  door- 
was',  with  his  men,  them  an  ink- 
ling of  what  was  coming.  With  Edgar  Allan  Poe  as 
Leader,  they  immediately  "skipt"  through 
windows.  A  hot  pursuit  followed  The  young 
gamblers  madi  nted  by- 
path, but  well  known  to  Poe,  and  over  which  he  had 
often  traveled,  to  the  Rag] 

,  had  manag  ■■  up  a  deck 

cards  with  which  to  as  they 

realized  that  it  would  no!  to  the 

universit  retreat 

ivorite  haunt  of  Pi  pretty  dell 

high    up  "ill    nigh    unreach- 

iree  days 
the   run.-  en    in    the 

Ragged  Moui 

In  res  i  it  is  an 

i  nte.'ed 

the  University  oi    \  on  the  lawn 

with  Mill 

had  a  difficulty  earl  They  were  to 

Kether  but  a  short  tunc  when  the  difficulty,  the  cause 

of   which    is   unknown,    broke    the    h.nnionious   inter- 

Ketiring  to  ity,  they 

had  a  genuini  e  or  two  blows 

>k    hands, 

ami  returned  to  the  unh  i 

room  i: 

Immediate: 

on  the  lawn  :   Rang*, 

where    hi 

Sl/ed    I  p.  in  on   the 

ttform    '  I   oi 

I 

The  I 

watch," 
,  ontlnued  the  fat  man,  "but  1  I  lown  " 

andidly 
II  ashington  //•  • 


I  can  save  you  60 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  also  give  you 

four  times  as  much  heat 


as  you  can  get  from  a  common  grate  , 
1  can  save  the  expense  of  your  furnace 
a  large  part  of  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
.cat  the  living  rooms  in  a  house 
that  has  no  furnace,  at  this  big  saving 
This  is  not  an  extravagant 
tatement.  I  can  prove  what  I  claim, 
and  can  also  guarantee  results.  Your  money 
back  it  you  do  not  get  them. 

Aldine  Fireplaces 


will  produce  these  results,  and  48,000  are  now 
doing  so  in  2,00.1  cities  and  towns  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada.  There  is  probably  an  Aldine 
Fireplace  in  use  in  your  own  town  where  you 
|*  can  see  it.  Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and 
\  say  "1  don't  believe  it"  write  me  and  let  me 
prove  it.  You  risk  nothing.  My  new  Aldine 
hook  tells  a  plain  simple  story  of  proven  facts. 
Send  for  it     it's  free. 

You  can  just  as  well  save  this  fuel  money  and 
get  this  extra  heat— whether  you  live  in  a  new 
or  an  old  lion- 
Write  me  personally 
and  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  Aldine  tire 
place  will  accomplish 
in  your  own  particu- 
lar case,  quoting  von 
price  direct  or  through 
dealer. 

A.  1).  RATHBONE 

Pi  H^ulent 

RATHBOHB  St 
■MXIUOT   c:o. 

(Formerly    AW 
1    M    i 
9M   Clyde    Part    Ave. 
Stand  Rapids,  Hii  n. 


\ 


Keith's 

new     I.  ^ 

IOO  PL  A  MS 

Bungalows 
Collages 

$400.  to  $3000. 
Keith's    monthly 

magazine  Is  thorec- 
Ognlesd  authority 
mi  planning  and 
2000.  One  of  the  100.  Decorating  Hornet. 
tl.SOysar.  Ksws-standl  ISeeopy,  Kachoo-nago  issue  gives 
several  designs  by  Issding  arcl..' 

My  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homos,  13.(00 to  Sfi.OWl  .  .  .  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Hnlf  Timber  .  .  .    1.00 
m-psjgi  i»ook — Practical  House  Dscoratlon 1.00 

i.tiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls,  Living  thorns. etc  I  SO 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  .  .  .  2.00 
■MAX  L.  KEITH,  8S0  Lumber  Ez.  Minneapolis,  Minnas*. 


"I  Hear 

You 

Perfectly 

NOW!" 


"T  have  been  deaf  for  10 
yean,  I  had  loal  talth  in 
.  \  erj  thing  t  Imt  claim'  ■  !  to 
make  me  hear  Though  I  could  not  hear  conver- 
sation close  to  mj  *'lir.  I  Oan  ii"«'  hear  it  11  n>  win  re 
in  the  room  clear!  and  distinctly. 
•Tiios.  11  11  McuiMiioN.  Weal  Hyaok,  R,  S  " 
The  experience  of  M r  Harrlngt  D  whoso  photo 
appear*  hen  with    1-  the  same  ss  that  of  thousands 

who   lire    now     Using    the    AOOUStioOD     to    thoiii    «•• 

have  raid,  as  we  new  mj  to  yon: 
"Test  the  toonatloon,   and    let   ns  prove  that  it 

wall    make   von    heure.inih,     dlatinOtlj    ami    el.  ail. 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE." 

if  urn  are  not  oonvenlent    to  one  of  our  many 

\oii  cm    test    it    .it   your    own  home.    mi. I   if 
vou  do  not  h  '  rllj   the  trull  will  D 

inn  one  cent 

■o  t  rlul  fee.  no  |>eiinll>  .  If  )im  do  not  hour. 
A  ran  light  and  onnotleeabla   headband    makes 

it     lllinece  —  .11  1      to     hold     the    eareiooe.    ami      I. 

both    hands    perfectly    (••■       1   idles   who   use    the 
toonatloon  dresa  their  hair  so  aa  to  make  thi   I 
band  and  aarpleoe  Im  Islble, 

The   \c,.ii-t  icon    is  the  original  electrienl  hearing 

device,  fuli\  protected  by  V  8  patents,  nml  you 
cannot  secure  anything  ««  aBolenl  under  another 
name, 

Writ*  for  partienliirH  of  the  Free  Teat,  booklet   . 

THE  GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO., 

843  BROWNING  BLDG.. 

Broadway    and    32d    Street.    NF.W    YORK 


(,ur  rcjj  ►.•.!  p.  mention  THI    l.irmuii    DlQEH  when  writing  to  mlvertlsers. 
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We  have  added  to  our  STAHDARDline  of  socks 


which  offer  an  assortment  that 
will  appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
dressers.  These  new  shades  are 
strictly  new,  and  will  be  in  great 
demand. 

We  cannot  impress  upon  you 
too  often  or  too  strongly  the 
wisdom  of  buying  socks  with  the 
Shawfcnit    stamp  on  the  toe. 

They  are  free  from  seams — 
properly  shaped  in  the  knitting 
—  therefore  fit  comfortably. 
Colors  absolutely  fast  and  pure. 
Every  pair  of 


ave 

been  guaranteed  by  us  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Style  :{.■>.">  IK  -(■■ui-iiictnl  (•my 
'••       :t  .->  r>  Ill      lli'lim  ro|n- 

••  8S54K— Hunter  Green 

'•  8S54M-  Reseda  Green 

••  :».-,.-,  IB    <>\   in I 

"  B554B— Snowblaek 

WE  WANT  YOUR  DEALER 
TO  SUPPLY  YOU 

If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  him,  send 
your  order  direct,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Price  25  cents  per  pair  or  a 
box  of  six  pair  of  any  assortment  for  $1.50. 
Transportation  charges  prepaid  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S. 

Sizes  9-11'.  inclusive.  Please  state  size 
when  ordering  direct. 

We  want  you  to  have  our  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalog  and  price  list.  Sent  free  upon 
request.     Write  for  it  today. 

SHAW    STOCKING    CO. 

4  SMITH  STREET,  LOWELL.  MASS. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


-    Is 


of  the    strong   features  that  ha 
helped  to   enrn  the  present  world- 


p!ete  Duplicator,  cap  e 
Felix  P.  Dans  Dnpli 


and  endorsement  of  the  Dans 

iproved  Tip  Top  Duplicator.  No 
.  nsed,  thus  avoiding  flnil- 
e-d  handfl  and  clothing.  No  expensive 
Buppliee.  1(10  cdpies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  copies  from  typewritten 
original.  Rent  on  ten  days'  trial 
without  deposit.  Com-  «fcC  (\C\ 
(print  8%  x  13  m. )  FKK  E     ipiJ.VJU 

r  Co.,  Duus   Hide.,    in  John   St.,  New  York 


A  CLEAN  PIPE 

AT  LASTTRYIT"' 


The  Freeman  Pipe 

§  will  not  Cloc  or  Slag-. 


'  --PATENTED  || 
FREEMAH   PH»t 


As  sweet  as  a  nut. 

As  clean  as 

ft>     gt  rCBmnrj  a  whistle'' 

Absorbent  cotton 

catches   all    tmlba  and 

■  icotinp.    Change  cotton 

N       when  saturated,    thus    tfce 

entire  pipe  is  kept  dry.     We 

please   yon    or    return    your 

P^T       money.     W£  in.  bent  or  straight 

rubber  bit.  French  briar  $1.    Same 

in  second  quality,  50c.    With  amber 

case,  $5,  postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  send 

REFERKNCK:      First  State  Brink. 


bit,  silver  mounted,  i 
direct.  Booklet  free. 
THE    FREEMAN  PIPE    CO..   50   First    St..    PETOSKET,    MICH. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Elizabeth  Again.  Local  Klks  arc  having  a  lot 
of  fun  with  a  member  of  their  lodge,  a  Fifteenth 
street  jeweler,  says  the  Denver  Port.  The  other  day 
his  wife  was  in  the  jewelrj  store  when  the  'phone 
rang.     She  answered  it. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  II  ."  saiil  a  woman's 
voice 

"Who  is  this?"    demanded  the  jeweler's  wife, 

"  Elizabeth." 

"Well,  Elizabeth,  this  is  his  wife.     Now,  madam, 

w  hat  do  yon  want'  " 

"1  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  II 

"  you'll  talk  to  me." 

"Please  let  me  speak  to  Mr.  H — ." 

The  jeweler's  wife  grew  an^ry.  "Look  here, 
young  lady,"  she  said,  "who  are  you  that  calls  my 
husband  and  insists  on  talking  to  him?" 

"I'm  the  telephone  operator  at  Elizabeth,"  came 
the  reply. 

And  now  the  Klks  take  turns  calling  the  jeweler 
up  and  telling  him  its  Elizabeth. 

What  Make? — Stella  —  "There  is  to  be  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson 

BELLA      "Who  is  going?"-    Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Koyalist  Prayer. — A  Royalist  divine,  during 
the  Protectorate,  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  the 
following  quibbling  prayer:  "O  Lord,  who  hast  put 
a  sword  into  the  hand  of  thy  servant  Oliver,  put  it 
into  his  heart  also,  to  do  according  to  thy  word." 
He  would  drop  his  voice  at  the  word  "also,"  and, 
after  a  significant  pause,  repeat  the  concluding  sen- 
tence in  an  undertone. — Christian  Register. 

Convinced.  —  "You  are  charged  with  larceny. 
Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?" 

"Not  guilty,  judge.  I  thought  I  was,  but  I've 
been  talkin'  to  my  lawyer,  an'  he's  convinced  me 
that  I  ain't." — Catholic  News. 


Frail,  But  "  Nervy.'"-  -Jack — "That  young  Sim- 
perly  seems  such  a  fragile  fellow,  1  should  hesitate 
to  touch  him,  for  fear  he  would  break." 

Sam — "He  wouldn't  hesitate  about  touching  you 
if  he  was  broke." — Catholic  News. 


What  Helped. —  "A  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  eh?" 
"No,  second  sight.     The  first  time  he  saw  her  he 
didn't    know    she    was    an    heiress." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Just  in  Time. — "I  suppose,"  said  the  casual  ac- 
quaintance, the  day  after  the  wedding,  "it  was  hard 
to  lose  your  daughter." 

"No,"  replied  the  bride's  father.  "It  did  seem 
as  if  it  was  going  to  be  hard  at  one  time,  but  she 
landed  this  fellow  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  lose 
all  hope." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


A  Problem. — "Why  are  you  so  sad?"  an  ac- 
quaintance asked  a  young  man  whose  aunt  had  just 
died.  "You  never  appeared  to  care  much  for  the 
poor  old  lady." 

"I  didn't,"  said  the  youth  dolefully;  "but  I  was 
the  means  of  keeping  her  in  a  lunatic  asylum  during 
the  last  five  years  of  her  life.  She  has  left  me  all 
her  money,  and  now  I've  got  to  prove  that  she  was 
of  sound  mind!" — Pittsburg  Observer. 


A  Sample. — He — "If  I'd  known  how  sarcastic 
you  were  I  never  should  have  married  you." 

She — "You  had  a  chance  to  notice  it.  Didn't  I 
say,  'This  is  so  sudden.'  when  you  proposed  to  me 
after  four  years'  courtship?' — Boston  Transcript. 

By  Any  Other  Name. — A  foreigner,  watching  a 
young  kitten  playing  with  its  mother,  asked  of  his 
friend,  "Vat  you  ze  cat  call  ven  he  is  a  little  pup?" 
—  The  Circle. 


A  Copper  Panic. — Nursemaid — "I'm  going  to 
leave,  mum." 

Mistress — "Why,  what's  the  matter?  Don't 
you  like  the  baby?" 

Nursemaid — "Yes'm,  but  he  is  that  afraid  of  a 
policeman  that  I  can't  get  near  one." — London 
Tatler. 


It  is  dangerous  for  the  advertiser 
to  take  too  much  for  granted. 

He  is  apt  to  neglect  important  facts  in  his 
advertisements  that  are  perfectly  obvious  to 
him  but  are  not  so  clear  to  the  advertisee. 

These  facts  in  regard  to  my  business  I  want 
to  make  and  keep  absolutely  clear. 

ist.     I  manufacture  every  cigar  that  I  sell. 

2d.  I  sell  them  to  the  smoker  by  the  hun- 
dred at  wholesale  prices. 

3d.  My  Panatela  cigar  is  a  straight  hand  made 
cigar.  The  filler — and  all  the  filler — is  long, 
clean,  clear-  Havana  tobacco.  No  shorts  or 
cuttings,  doctoring  or  flavoring.  The  wrapper 
is  genuine  Sumatra  tobacco.  It  is  the  "ten 
cent  goods"  of  the  trade,  and  retailers  are  pay- 
ing $55  to  #60  for  cigars  no  better. 

4th.  I  sell  them  to  my  custom- 
ers at  #5.00  per  hundred.  Sounds 
like  too  much  for  the  money !  I 
know  it— but  the  above  are  facts, 
and  so  are  these  that  follow. 

My  factory  is  open  to  any  one 
interested  to  give  me  the  opportun- 
ity to  prove  my  statements  or  him 
an  opportunity  to  disprove  them. 

Again,  the  cleanest  cigar  factory 
you  ever  saw  in  America. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  my 
entire  selling  expense  does  not 
amount  in  per  cent,  to  what  a 
good  cigar  salesman  commands 
in  commissions  and  expenses,  and 
cigars,  "etc.,"  "etc." 

Then  the  jobber  and  his  profit 
and  his  salesman  and  the  retailer. 
These  are  all  saved,  with  the  result 
that  my  customers  are  getting  bet- 
ter cigars  at  about  half  retail 
prices,  and  I  have  a  snug,  comfort- 
able business.  The  secret  is:  Over 
90$  of  my  output  goes  to  my 
customers  on  repeal  orders.  These 
orders  cost  me  practically  nothing, 
so  I  can  afford  to  spend  a  little  to 
persuade  men  to  accept. 

MY  TRIAL  OFFER:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  fifty  Shivers 
Panatelas  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  my  expense, 
and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them ;  if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

In 'ordering,  please  enclose  business 
card  or  send  personal  references,  and 
state  which  you  prefer— light,  medium  or 
dark  cigars. 

MY  BOOK  FREE— It  tells  a  lot  of 
things  about  tobacco,  cigars  and  smoking 
in  general  that  every  man  should  know. 
Write  for  it. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  INC., 
913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r>. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
"epp.it,  freight  prepaid.     DON'T 
PAX  A  CENT  it  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  dayi. 

DO  NOT  BUYo^atman^ 
tt  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

I1IIF  PFIIT  '» *•"  1*  wiU  co<t  Toa  *<> 

UII6  VCIII  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  tent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait, write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes.  Built- 
up-Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO.  DeptD  273  CHICAGO 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Brightest  Paint 

WHEN    your    painter    use*    Carter     Pure    While    Lead, 
mixrd  with   pure  Linsrrd    Oil   and    the  desired    color 
at  time  of  painting,   you  are   sure  of  bright  clear  and 
durable  tints  — true  colon  — not  muddy  hue*. 

Because  of  its  extreme  whitenet*.  Carter  White  Lead 
produces  brighter  and  more  beautiful  colon  than  other 
white  leads. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

it  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy.  It  is  so  dazzingly  white 
that  other  pure  leads  appear  grey  by  comparison.  Whiteness 
means  purity. 

Whiteness  means  finenett  of  grain — that  the  reduction 
of  the  metallic  lead  is  perfect.  This  fineness  make*  Carter 
spread  farther,  just  as  a  cup  of  Sour  spreads  farther  than  a  cup 
of  wheat. 

Whiteness  means  even  Quality.  Every  ounce  in  every 
keg  of  Carter  is  just  like  every  ounce  in  every  other  keg.  Ask 
your  painter  what  this  means. 

By  the  pound.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  other  leads. 
Figured  by  yards  of  surface  covered  and  years  of  wear,  how- 
ever, it  1a  the  most  economical  paint  you  can  buy.  Carter  is 
told  by  all  reliable  dealers     used  by  firtt-clas*  painters. 

But  send  NOW  today  for  our  Valuable  Free  Book, 
which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity  ;  how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme,  and  gives  many  other  helpful  sug- 
gestions. Well  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  color  plate*  show- 
ing how  real  building*  look  when  painted  with  Carter  just 
what  you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12081   S.  Peoria  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


t/CLar    |*f*m    Uar.i^    1L.I    tsasA 


t  Farther  and  More 

Accurate  Casting 


i 


A  specially  constructed  two-piece  split  bat- 
boo  rod  which  combines  the  fine  resilient  action 
and  casting  fore-  of  a  one-piece  rod  with  the  car- 
rying convenience  of  a  three-piece  rod— such  is 

Hedflon's  Dowagiac  Bait  Casting  Bod 

t     -  met  ta*M>  rn,,    ,t  enables th« a 

to  m-t  11  nnner  bold  and  make  ■  f.irth.r  and  more 
accurate  ■  <>»t  It  relieves  the  strain  on  the  muacle 
in  the  wnM  Unlike  the  metal  trigger  it  i« 
n  i-~ii Ion  never  in  the 
'in- patrni  lorkins  rp.i  i..„<i  the  simple  but 
reliable  dei  Icewhii  h  locks  the  reel  In  position  and 
renders  II  Impossible  to  become  loosened  with 
- 1 1  uli  t  turning  movement  of  the  hand 


■"•f«  in    (  hinn.  is    BStd  in  lbs 

■      i»     air     dri**>l  ' 

ar.ii    after    fl.i.ni.    to    in»ure    ■  limit 


Th»  lto»a*-lar  H.,.|  I.  [•■fiiii'ril  aralsst  l.r»a»ar<-  tram 
any   r-«.nn.h|.   in*.     !,  00  |  „  ...I.I  ai„l 

ll    will  ..u|. 
alij  »n  ;   -  a 

Krc.     Booh   on   Hull   <  ...linn. 

i  r«.i- 
i  in  r 

.     .1  adviea 
latsil    all 

tl 

JAMES  HEDDON  &  SONS 

llcpl.    I   I   .  Iliiuilltlni •      Mlrli. 

•  "IsfUr.n    lit   lh'    la»..u.    Hull  ll.l  II       HIVMIW., 

■>M  .11  •  n  .   ik<  mssii-t. 


The    Ked   and   the   White    Man.      Di 

op  of  Mint.,  about  to  hold  relig 

•  an  Indian  village  in  one  of  t: 

I  before  going  to  the  place  of  meeting 

e  chief,  who  was  his  host,  whether  it   was 

safe  for  him  to  leave  his  effects  in  the  lodge.      "Plenty 

safe."  grunted  the  red  man.      "No  white  man  in  a 

miles  from  here 


I'.irlor     Diploma.  \  mustn't     pla 

Pertaining  a  caller,  to  K.  -her. 

"Why  mustn't  I ' 

"Became*  you  might  damage  it,"  replied  his  sis- 
ter, "and,  besides,  he  will  want  it  shortly."      Pasts- 

burg  Oh 


DfTCaTM  I  .m  iii  ».  -Both  boys  had  been  rude  to 
their  mother.  She  put  them  to  bed  earlier  than 
usual,  and  then  complained  to  their  father  al«>ut 
them.  So  he  started  up  the  stairway,  and  they 
heard  him  coming. 

"Here  comes  papa."  said  Maurice;  "I'm  going  to 
make  believe  I  am  asleep." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Harry.  "I'm  going  to  get  up 
and  put  something  on." — Canadian  (  inn.  r. 

Willing  To  Take  a  Chance.  Mother — "And 
when  he  proposed,  did  you  tell  him  to  see  me?" 

Daughter — "Yes,  mama;  and  he  said  he'd  seen 
you  several  times,  but  he  wanted  to  marry  me  just 
the  same." — The  Sphinx. 


What  the  Sandwich  Was  For.  A  stately  old 
professor  was  approached  by  a  young  student  one 
day  in  one  of  the  Western  colleges.  Trying  hard  to 
keep  back  a  smile,  the  young  man  asked: 

"Professor,  you  say  you  are  an  expert  at  solving 
riddles,  don't  you?" 

"I  claim  that  I  am,  my  boy." 

"Well,  then,  can  you  tell  me  why  a  man  who  has 
seen  London  on  a  foggy  day  and  a  man  who  has  not 
seen  London  on  a  foggy  day  are  like  a  ham  sand- 
wich? " 

The  professor  studied  for  a  long  time,  venturing 
several  answers  which  proved  to  be  wrong.  Finally, 
at  his  wit's  end,  he  said: 

"I  give  it  up." 

"It's  easy,"  said  the  other. 

"(iive  it  up,"  repeated  the  professor. 

"Why,"  was  the  reply,  "one  has  seen  the  mist 
and  the  other  has  missed  the  scene.  Ha,  ha!  Catch 
on?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  you  lunatic!  But  what  has  the 
sandwich  to  do  with  it?" 

After  the  youngster  had  recovered  from  a  spell  of 
laughter  he  chuckled: 

"Oh,  that's  what  you  bite  on." —  / 


Folly  of  Pessimism. — Ha — "I  suppose  if  I 
kissed  you,  you  would  never  si>eak  to  me  again." 

She — "Why  do  you  always  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  tilings?" — Boston  Transcript. 


Known  By  His  Friends.  -A  forlorn -looking 
man  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct.  When  asked  what  he 
had  to  say  for  himself  he  gazed  pensively  at  the 
judge,  smoothed  down  a  remnant  of  gray  hair,  and 
said 

"Your  honor.    'Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless    thousands    mourn.'      I'm    not    as 
as  Swift,  as  profligate  as  Byron.  I  as  Poc, 

■  dauched  as " 

"That  will  do,"  thundered  the  m  Thirty 

And,  officer,  take  a  list  of  those  names  and 
run  em  in.  They're  as  bad  a  lot  as  he  is." — 5a- 
vitnniih  N*WS. 


Nuffli  lent .       H       BAUD      "YOU      never 
except  when  you  want  some  money." 

Wn  i:      "Well,  isn't  that  often  enough'"      Jndgt. 


Bribery.      DbFlati      "Is  it   true   that   you  once 
•  the  law? " 

Si  hihh — "You  can  call  it  a  bribe  if  you  want  to 
•  man  $j   to  indue .  tO  Stay." 

. 


K^trit^^lUcitrattillftouoigjapiis 


HAVE  you  in  your 
m*  com- 
prehensive au- 
thoritative woik  on  art  ? 
Is  painting  ,nid  sculp- 
turc  as  "ill  represented 
on  your  shelves  as  fic- 
tion, history,  traxcl  or 

1 KS  IN  ART 
belongs  in  the 
every  cultivated  person. 
It  is  the  most  complete, 
and  luthoritai 
of  the  kind.  Each  of 
the  ioS  parts  complete 
in  itself,  adequately  and 
beautifully  illustrates  and  thoroughly  describes  and 
criticises  the  work,  and  relates  the  life  of  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  world.  The  collected  quotations 
from  the  most  eminent  art  critics,  bring  to  you  the 
fruit  of  the  world's  best  judgment  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained  without  lat  orious  and  wide 
research.  No  publication  has  ever  received  more 
unqualified  commendation.  Thousands  who  possess 
complete  sets  testify  to  its  interest  and  educational 
value.  It  is  indispensable  in  homes  where  children 
are  growing  up  and  their  artistic  tastes  are  being 
formed  See  this  work  for  yourself.  Send  20  cents  in 
stamps  for  the  part  on  your  favorite  artist  containing 
ten  beautiful  full  page  plates  of  his  best  paintings  ; 
from  this,  you  can  clearly  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  work  We  will  quote  you  special  terms  on  the 
entire  set  handsomely  bound  in  nine  volumes. 

Bate*  &  Guild  Co.,  60  Chaoncer  Building.    Boston,  Mas*. 


The 


Crcsc 


package 


Crystal 

For  cm:  of 


Unlilce  other 

"  In  casns  of  weak  dltrostlon.  assnriati'.l  or  not  with 
Irritable  stoma*  h.  'Barley  Crystals'  has  l-iv.»ii  DM 
the  best  results.  1 11  early  convalescence  and  In  some 
forms  of  continued  fever  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
article  of  rood." 

M.  J..  If.  I)..  If,  Cb.,  Dublin,  Toronto,  Ont 

FARWELL  *  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


Saves 

Time, 

Rent, 

Carfare 


and 


Home  from  work  at 

a  mile  a  minute;  out 

where  the  air  is  pure, 

the  fields  green,  and  the 

rents  cheap.     At  less  cost 

in  less  time  with  the 


R-S  Motorcylc 

than  by  any  other  means.  The  "R-S"  will  carry 
you  20  to  50  miles  on  5  cents  worth  ol  gasoline. 

No  limit  to  speed  but  the  law.  EaS)  tO  0«  11.  ride 
and  maintain,  Simple,  durable  and  economical. 
America  i  DCSl  nmlorcyclc,  as  roadster,  climber 

or  coaster. 

'Built  and  Tetted  in  the  Mountains  '  ' 

Cat.iioLMic  tree         Agents  treated 

taUMM  ITASsUn  <<>..      «oi  ».i.  r  s, ..  SjsasBSSji  la. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  :n. — Professor  Graeff,  of  Berlin,  announces 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  trachoma. 

March  .':. — The  Canadian  Cabinet  decides  to  ask 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  form  which  colonial 
aid  should  take  before  making  the  proposed 
offer  to  build  one  or  two  /'r<\j.:m>:if,-<:.'.v 

March  a8.  -The  news  that  Russia  had  receded 
from  her  attitude  on  the  Balkan  question  is 
received  with  disapproval  by  the  St  Peters- 
burg press 

Alarm  is  caused  in  Paris  by  a  case  of  sleeping- 
sickness  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  a:  Manila  announces  the 
preparation  of  a  lepros)   vaccine 

March  »o.-  The  Zeppelin  air-ship  reaches  a  height 
of  six  thousand  feet. 

March  30.  —  Servia  accepts  the  proposals  laid  down 
by  the  Powers,  she  will  accept  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia- Herzegovina  as  not  infringing  her 
rights  and  will  disband  her  reserves. 
Japan  refuses  China's  request  to  submit  questions 
at  issue  in  Manchuria  to  The  Hague  and  refers 
to  malign  influences  as  having  caused  China  to 
withdraw  from  direct  negotiations. 

March  31.— Austria  accepts  the  Servian  note,  and 
all  tension  is  regarded  at  an  end. 
The  last   American   troops  in  Cuba  leave  Camp 
Columbia  and  board  transports  for  the  United 
States. 

April  1. — The  Russian  Douma  votes  to  increase 
the  army  budget  by  more  than  821,000,000. 

Domestic. 

Washington 

March  26. — President  Taft  orders  the  marines 
restored  to  the  Navy  under  the  same  conditions 
which  governed  them  prior  to  the  Roosevelt 
order  detaching  them. 

March  27. — The  President  appoints  a  budget  com- 
mittee of  Cabinet  members  to  supervise  all  esti- 
mates for  Federal  expenses. 

March  31. — It  is  reported  at  Washington  that  the 
ambassadorship  to  Russia  was  offered  to  and 
declined  by  ex-Representative  Morrell  of 
Pennsylvania. 

April  1. — President  Taft  nominates  George  H. 
Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  minister  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro. 

General 

March  28. — Five  companies  of  Oklahoma  militia 
march  against  a  band  of  Creek  Indians  and 
negroes  entrenched  in  the  hills  and  led  by  Chief 
Crazv  Snake. 


(re&e&na* 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever.  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once 

Cresoienefs  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisu. 

Send  for  descriptive  bo  iklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRESOLENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Why  Pay  Any  Dealer  $18? 


We  ship  in  complete  sections 
ready  to  fasten  and  stain— all 
Quartered  oak.     You  save  over  half  on 

Write  for  BIG  free  catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 

419  Edwin  St. .Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


'LAT-FOOT 


P 

I        (Wron^l,  called  Broken- 
™  Down  Arch ) 

CAN  BE  CORRECTED 

and  prevented,  »nd  accompanying 

disability  and  foot,  leg    and    back 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    pain"     permanently   relieved    only 

-^-^-^•^•^•^•^•^    by  ANATOMIK  SHOES.     Props  or 

useless.      Dr.  Cole's  patents  prevent  unscrupulous  substitu- 

from  using  bis  scientific  principlesin  their  "just-a.,»-(rood"ahoes. 

d  agfrraTatiDgyour  distress.  Get  the  real  thine  Write  forfree  Book- 

bing  the  trouble  and  the  only  relief  and  for  name  of  dealer 

ity  who  sells  the  real  Anatomik  with  the  above  label  inside 

ANATOMIK  FOOTWEAR  CO.,SMton,Ct.^BB 


'Jo  men  particularly 


Be  comfortable  without  wearing 
"feminized"  undergarments  of 

muslin  or  nainsook.  Now  you  get  the  new  style  under- 
wear—  short  sleeves,  knee  length,  coat-shirt  and  all — in 
the  old-fashioned,  long-wearing  balbriggan,  that  satis- 
factory knitted  stuff  that  absorbs  perspiration  and  prevents 
chilling.  Your  size  \\\\]  Jit  you,  ample  and  easy  in  crotch 
and  seat.      Non-shrinking.      There  is  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  all  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it 
before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  /;  /'/ 
well  worth  writing  for. 


Long;  sleeve  shirts 
Short  sleeve  shirts 
Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Bachelor  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Coat  Shirts  (short  or  long  sleeves) 


Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 
Ankle  length  drawers 
Knee  length  drawers 
Short  stout  drawers 
Long  slim  drawers 


50c,  7  5c,  $1 .00.  Any  style,  any 
weight,  for  any  climate.  Send  your 
name  for  the  Book  and  please  yourself. 

Roxford  Knitting  Company,  Dept.  J,  Phila. 


North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 


I  Have  Loaned  $1,500,000  on  These  Farms 
and  Never  Lost  a  Cent — to  Private  Investors. 


I  have  loaned  over  §1,500,000  to  private  investors 
without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  interest  on 
North  Dakota  farm  lands.  I  sell  mortgages  of  that 
kind  on  rich  farms  in  the  counties  surrounding  my 
home  and  throughout  North  Dakota.  They  are  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  mortgages  that  through  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  sold  to  net  4J4  to  5  per  cent.  I  sell 
them  so  your  money  can  earn  6  per  cent. 

I  know  personally  every  section  upon  which  these 
mortgages  are  issued.  I  have  carefully  investigated 
and  in  most  cases  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
farmer.    I  know  for  what  purpose  he  wants  the  money. 


and  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  a  con- 
servative present  valuation. 

I  give  all  the  detailsof  every  mortgage  I  offer.  I  live 
in  Lisbon  and  have  resided  in  North  Dakota  27  years.  I 
spent  10  years  in  the  banking  business  and  the  past  17 
years  in  handling  farm  mortgages.  I  am  in  constant 
touch  with  the  property  and  owner.  I  am  always  at 
your  service. 

If  you  have  $1,000  or  more  that  you  would  like  to 
invest  in  the  best  security  and  that  will  earn  (5  per  cent., 
write  me  for  list  No.  152. 
WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon.  North  Dakota 


The  Best  6%  Bonds 
That  We  Know 


We  have  written  a  book  of  information 
on  the  most  attractive  bonds  that  we  know. 

It  is  based  on  fifteen  years  of  active 
experience  with  these  bonds.  We  may 
rightly  claim,  therefore,  very  wide  infor- 
mation. 

The  book  is  unbiased. 

We  sell  many  kinds  of  bonds,  and  r  r 
purpose  in  calling  attention  to  one  kind 
only  is  that  you  also  may  know  about 
them  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

These  bonds  pay  6%  interest.  They 
are  first  liens  on  valuable  farms.  Some 
are  tax  liens — Municipal  obligations. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal 
to  both  small  and  large  investors. 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bond* 
First  National  Bank  BIdg.  95  Milk  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


They  are  today  the  most  popular  bonds 
that  we  sell.  They  will  be  ten  times  more 
popular  when  the  facts  about  them  are  ten 
times  better  known — for  no  other  large 
class  of  bonds  offers  equal  security  com- 
bined with  so  large  an  interest  rate. 

This  book  contains  information  which 
every  investor  should  have,  whether  he 
has  little  or  much  to  invest. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder  to 
send  for  the  book  today. 


Request  for  Bond  Book 

TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO. 

First  National  Bank  Building.  CHICAGO 

Please    send   a   copy   of    your   book,    "  The 
World's  Greatest  Industry." 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel 


The  short,  quick  and  comfortable 
route  to  the  Orient  is  from  Seattle  to 
Yokohama  following  the  warm  Japan 
current.  On  your  next  trip  to  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai, 
Manila,  Hong  Kong,  or  the  far  east 
go  on  the  luxurious 

S.  S.  Minnesota 

sailing  from  Seattle,  June  19,  or  Sep- 
tember 18,  1909.  Largest  ship  in 
Trans  Pacific  service.  Everything  the 
best.  Electric  lights,  telephones,  laun- 
dry, suites  with  sitting  room  and  bath. 
I  long  Kong  passengers  go  via  Manila. 
Send  for  folders  describing  trip. 

Address  any  representative  Great  Northern  Ry.t 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  or 

Great    Northern 
Steamship  Co. 


W.  C.  THORN 

Traveling  Pau'r  Agt. 
209  Adam.  St. 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


W.  A.  ROSS 

Aut.  Gen.  Pa»s"r  Agt. 

SEATTLE 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


It   tells   you 

about  "One 

of  the  Grandest 

Scenic  Trips  in 

the  World" 

,.  ' ' 

in  voy- 
i        d  Pa 

1  Sitka  and  the 

nl    with  seeina 

lous    and    f.ts- 

ountains.      ic0 

d    steamer   to 

'i   the    Interioi     without 

tl\o  most  Interesting  part  of  the 

touritt  trip  to  Alaska. 

M      y,"."  *     IBOW    about      tl.in    ma* 

and  li.-,.,„,|  •• 

it    islliagi    low 


HERMAN  WEIG 

Genl  A„t.W.P  c\Y.R,e. 

132  Washington  St 

CHK 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 
White  Passat  Yukon  Ru. 

417  Granville  S« 
VANCOUVER  B  C 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
CHAIR 


EASY 


In  tiiis  column,    to   decide   question!   concerning   the 
correct    us.-   ..f    erorae,  the    Hunk  a    Wag 
Dictionary  1-  consulted  u  srbitei 


rawer   anony- 
mous communiam  1 


"S   A   S       Patei  on,  X    .1      In  the  sen  ten 
the  proper  punctuation  is  1  "In  my  judg- 

ment, the  boy  or  nirl  who  can  write  correctly  the 
following  sentences  from  dictati  as  they 

iws  a  better  knowledge  of  grammar  than  any 
one  who  can  recite  a  book  from  beginninj 
and  not  be  able  to  do  this." 

II  ."  Pittsburg,  Pa     "Is  this  senti 
rect,  and  good  grammar,  'I  had  rather  be  right  than 

be  I 'resilient ' ;  " 

Yes 

"I)  H  0.,"  Dover,  N.  J.  "In  the  sentence 'Crom- 
well's rule  as  protector  began  in  the  year  1653  and 
ended  in   1658,'  what  is  the  grammatical  use  of  'as 

'  and  is  the  word  'as'  evei   used  as  a  prepo- 
sition- " 

"As"    is   generally   an   adverb   or   a   conjunction. 
By  a  few  authorities  it  is  classed  in  some  senses  as 
a  relative.     Clark's  "Practical  Grammar,"  page  02, 
designates  "as"  in  such  sentences  as  a  pn  : 
but    this   view   has   been    almost    universally    rejected 

by  modern  grammarians.  In  the  sentence  you  cite, 
however,  the  wor  1.  while  it  may  be  parsed  as  a  con- 
junction, approaches  a  prepositional  use  1  see  defini- 
tion .?  in  The  Standard  Dictionary  for  further 
elucidation  I. 

"J,  M.  A ..'"  Milan.  Tenn.— "In  the  pronunciation 
of    'nominative'    should    the    syllable    'na'    be   tfiven 

much  stress'  " 

Pronounce  it  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
no  stress  at  all  on  the  "na 

"G  B.  M .."  Piqua,  <>  "Is  it  permissible  forme 
to  abbreviate  the  word  'South'  by  writing;  'So.'?" 

"C.  T.  P.,"  Helena.  Mont.  "Is  it  not  correct  to 
write  that  a  ship  is  under  weight" 

"Weigh,"  referring  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  in  the 
phrase  "under  weigh,"  is  now  regarded  as  a  variant 
spelling  of  way  (probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
to  weigh  anchor"  1.  but  still  preferred  by 
many  of  the  best  English  and  American  writers. 
.  rme    of    whom    use    it    as    if    it    were    identical    with 

"weigh"  (the  act  of  weighing),  and  referred  properly 
mil  originally  to  weighing  anchor. 
"J.   H.  ().."  Bethany,   Neb      "If  one  person  ex- 

an   opinion   and   another  disagrees,    is   it   ever 
allowable  for  the  latter  to  say.  'I  diner  with  you'?" 

"With"    may    be    correctly    used    in    the 

you  cite. 

"('.  ('.  M."  Johnstown.  N  Y.  n  "Kindly  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  'met'  and  'passed.' 
(a)    Also  is   'eatables'  allowable,   meaning  food?" 

mi"  Meet  "  1  the  present   ten  1  in  the 

OU    no   doubt    intend    mean-    "To   COtM  to"    (a 
11    thing  moving  toward   the  same  point  from 

an   opposite   or  different    duel-  meet   a 

on  the  road      "P  tense  of 

*  means  "To  go  M .  ovei    aroum 

or  the  like;   as.  to  pa 

Word  "eatables"  mas  be  corret  tly  u 
ining. 

"P.  \V .."  Quitmare,  Ga       "Kindly  tell  what   part 
h  till  1 .  in  the  following 

tened.  looked,  and  j 
Till  their  hope  bet  ami 

"Till"  as  used  in  this  sentence  would  t. 
by  ni"  t  grammariai 

preceding  an  omitted  phrase  that  concludes  with  the 

till  1  the    time    when  I    death    do 

"M    A  1    ,"  Man.  heatt  r,  N    II      TI  1 

n  anj  thing    hould  I 

engagement 

ent  without 

"11    *  Cal      "W'lii  iper  pro 

nun.  iation  of  the  wi  led  to  ■ 

gown' " 

h    1     pronounced  trowel   in   the 

liable  ai 

in  "bet."  m  the  third  syllable  as  in  "arm 


Travel 


"Wylie    Way" 

in    Yellowstone    Park 

28th  Beaaon.  Tin-  Wylie  Oomuani  i~  llcenaed 
ii.  the  i'  s.  Qorernment  (01  operating,  the  onis 
§nitem  "i  permanent  oampt  in  " Wonderland. " 
From  both  entrances,  ererj  <1»>  from  Jane  15th 
to  8ept  15th,  the  "Wylle  War"  i«  available 
1  ur-  or  longer  Include  everj  point  of 
scenic  interest  in  ;,  leisure!]  nml  comprehensive 
manner.  Each  pine-embowered  tent  cottage, 
Framed,  floored  and  heated;  large  double  beds; 
suacions  .lininu  halls  the  whole  marked  by 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  Thousands  of  tour- 
istr  aanuall:  attest  it-  popularity  as  the  natural 
■raj  for  seeing  Nature's  masterpiece 
Beautifully  illustrated   haudhcok,  upon  request. 

WYLIE    PERMANENT    CAMPING   CO. 

Dept.    A. ,   Livingston,    Montana 


sR:im>V„7w,; °;s  Your  Sumner  Vacation 

.Now  Is  the  I  in,,   to  Arranpr  ih.    Hani  lor  a  Trip  Arroii 

ih.-  Atlamir  to 

S    NA/    |-TZER1_AND 

Pnl)   psrt  .  ...ititry   for  health   nnJ 

plassure  includini  bandaomely  illustrated  literature,  maps,  route* 

ad  Bl   p.   book    "The   H..I.-N 
personal  spplii  at 

The  Swiss  Federa'  Railroad,  24 1  Filth  Ave.,  New  York 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S.  Arabic,  16,000  Tons.  Oct.   16.      $650  np 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  *270  UP 


FRANK  C.CLARK. 


Times  Building,  New  York 


Society  ^ourncjjjti 
EUROPE  ajS»E 


ROUND  THE  WORLD    $U50,  $1875,  $2100 

Itineraries  on  reuuest 
206  Berkeley  Bulding.    Boston,  Mass. 


A  General  Interest 
in  Real  Estate 

Readers  of  this  magazine  who 
are  desirous  of  selling  or  renting 
their  homes  will  find  a  vast  market 
for  such  property  among  their 
fellow  readers.  Our  Real  Estate 
Department  is  designed  to  foster 
this  interchange  of  Realty  and  the 
service  that  we  have  established 
includes  the  preparation  of  attractive 
advertising  copy  from  your  descrip- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  half- 
tone cuts  from  photographs.  An 
advertisement  in  the  Real  Estate 
Department  will  reach  probable 
purchasers  inexpensively  and  effec- 
tively. Let  us  send  you  full 
particulars. 

THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


km  IN  a-ske.l  to  mention  Tiik  Litkkarv  DlOJaR  when  Writing  to 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


St  Moritz*Bad 


i 


Upper  Enpdine, 

Switzerland. 

60B0    FEET    ABOVE    SEA. 


Renowned  High-Alpine  Health  Resort,  ■"■SSS'SJKrJSSSlJiS: 

Terminus    of  the    world-famous    Albula    Railway. 


ers, 


Season  from  June  I  to  September  30. 


Fcr    Spring    and     Late    Season, 

Considerably    Reduced     Prices. 


Lawn-Tennis.      Golf  Links.      The  Guests  of  the  under-named  Establishments  are  entitled  to  attend  all  Soirees,  Concerts,  &c. ,  of  the  4  Hotels 

Routes:     (a)  via  Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusia  and  the  Albula  Railway:    (b)  Lindau-Chur-Thusis :    (c)  via  Landeck-Schuls- 
Tarasp  or  Stilfserjoch  and  Bernina  Pass  by  Diligence :     (d)  by  Diligence  via  Chiavenna-Maloja. 

Booklets  and  Tariff  from  Literary  Digest  Travel  Dept.,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  on  receipt  of  stamped  return  envelope 

Hotels:     Kurhaus — Neues  Stahlbad    Victoria— Du  Lac. 


"70 
TOURS 


EUROPE 

Tours    de    Luxe    and   Vacation    Tours 

covering  the  Continent  by  All  Routes. 

S150  TO   SI 195 

All  Traveling    Expenses    Included. 

Private  limited  parties.  Largest  facil- 
ities. Exclusive  arrangements  and  effi- 
cient service. 

SPECIAL.  A  Summer  Tour  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Cruise  to  North  Cape  and 
Spitzbergen,  with  Russia. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York    4  Offices  .  Boston.  Philadel- 
phia. Chicago.  Montreal.  Toronto,  San 
Francisco,  and  140  Offices  Abroad. 
Cook's    Traveler's    Cheque*     Are 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  ENGLAND 

Send  4  cents  (postage)  for  illustrated  book 
describing  Cathedral  Route,  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens  and  Tennyson 
Districts:  also  Harwich  Route,  ENG- 
LAND TO  THE  CONTINENT,  VIA 
HOOK  OF  HOLLAND.  Turbine  Steam- 
ers, Wireless  Telegraphy.  Also  VIA 
ANTWERP. 

H.   J.   Ketcham,   Gen.   Ag't. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England 

362  K,  Broadway,  New  York 


HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

Perry  Edwards  Powell.  PhD.,  founder  and 
Supreme  Merlin  of  the  Kniahts  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  will  conduct  a  party  of  >oung  men 
and  boys  '12  to  30  years),  sailing  July  10; 
$350  References  required.  Address 
PERRY  EDWARDS  POWELL,  Ph.D. 
Tipton.  Ind.,  or 

BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
206  Berkley  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


fcobson's  <£>lo  Wovlts  Cotirs 

Delightful  nine  weeks  tour  of  Europe 
leaving  July  8th  Via  Mediterranean. 
Exclusively  first-class. 

Itineraries   upon  request. 
Mrs.  E.  i.  ROBSON.  40  Bruee  Ave.,  Y. inters,  N.  T. 


University  Tours 


ITALY  C  Sail  ADril  29th-  S'S-  Finland. 

Leader:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard. 

GREECE        (  Sail  May  22a.  S.s.  Romanic. 

Leaders:  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Babcock. 

Yacht    "ATHES.4"   in    Mediterranean. 

Write  for  Announcements. 

BUREAU    OF   UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Short  Vacation  Tours 

$315  to  $450 


There  is  a  minimum  tour  at  a  minimum 
cost  ;  there  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance. 

These  Tours  are  inexpensive 

Send  for  Short   Vacation  Tours 

announcement. 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


"The 

Ideal 

Way" 


Descriptive  booklet  free. 
Best  of  Europe. 

Moderate   prices. 
Young's  — 

Ideal  European   Tours 

Box  982a,        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In 

Old 

World 


A  SMALl  PARTY  under  careful  chap- 
eronage  is  being  arranged  for  ladies  desir- 
ing to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe— $970. 

Address  MISS  S.  G.  TOMKINS. 
1904  Walnut  Street.      Philadelphia,  Penna. 


?ept.  Private.    modV 
Proi.  Europ.  Hist,  U 


Art,  History,  etc.     It.  to  Eng.  J 


.   Write   for  pla 
iiersitj,  Sj 


Hiek, 
N.  Y. 


EUROPE -104  DAYS  — $750 

.Line  5th  to  September  16th.  Fourteenth  Year. 
Extension  tour  September  in  the  British  Isles. 
Add.   Dr.  11,  M.  kugler,  7  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 


CPCC   TRIP    t°  Europe  or  in  America 

rntt  I  fill  will  begiven  at  anytime 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOl'K'S  TOURS,  1137  bean  St.,  Brooklyn 


"ATOST  Desirable  Hotels  of  Europe— 

-^■'-*-  a  Brochure  giving  a  critical  discussion 
of  hotels  all  over  Europe.  Sent  upon  request 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS,   Appleton,  Wisconsin 


TE.V  LIMITED,  conducted  parties  to 

CIIQflDC  World  and  Orient  Tours.  EverythmsFirst 
LUnUiL  (  1  nan.  "Old  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free 
DE  POTTEK  TOURS,  32  Broadway,  N.T.(30th  Year  ) 


ECONOMY 


IN  TRAVEL.  Low- 
est rates    consistent 
with  comfort. 
The  Europa  Tours,        Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


NAPLES  TO  EDINBURGH  ,' 

June  26.  $470.  Small  Party.  Leader.  Chaperon. 
Best  hotels,  carriages  and  tirst  cabin.  No  extras. 
E.  W.  VAN  DE0SEN,  542  YV.  124th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


5-4-     DrtYS,     &-4-QO. 

Leaving  New  York.  June  26th,  on  Anchor  Line 
S.  S.  "  Caledonia."  Returning  from  Naples,  August 
6th  by  North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  "  Princess  Irene." 
arriving  in  New  York,  A'igust  18th.  Visiting  Lon- 
donderry, Portrusb,  Giants  Causeway,  Belfast,  DiiIj- 
lin.Killarnev,  Cork,  Blarney  Castle,  London,  Paris, 
Lucerne.  >l,lan.  Venice,  Lido,  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome 
lone  week  i.  Naples,  Pomp#ii  and  Gibraltar.  Accommo- 
dations first-class  in  every  particular  Booklet. 
Catholic  Tours  Co., 18  Boylston  St,  Boston. 


To  Parties  Intending  to 

Visit  Europe 

United  Kingdom,  Etc. 

American  lady  residing  in  London,  Eng., 
is  prepared  to  take  entire  charge  of  parties 
of  two  to  six  persons  on  tour  through 
European  countries, United  Kingdom.  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  Many  years  experience. 
Address  Room  1003,  161  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 


Miss  Weldon— unlimited  ex- 
perience—fore  ign  travel. 
Ohaperones  young  ladies  abroad.  Very  high- 
est references.     Address 

MISS  WELDON.    Murray  Hill  Hotel.  New 
York,  or  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

28th  Season.  Limited  Parties.  Excep- 
tional advantages.  Or.and  Mrs  llonaril 
S.  Paine,  148  Ridge  St.  .(liens  Falls.N.Y. 


NAPLES  TO   I  ii\IM)\         -       -        S250 

British   Isles    Tonr 205 

Berlin  — Vienna— Athens— Rome— London         450 
S.  II.  MINGLE!,  314  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Send  Your   Boy  to    Europe 


Ha 


ced 


College 

European  travel,  will  take  select  party  of  boys  this 
summer.  Reasonable  terms.  Correspondence  invited. 
Box  201,  Litkkary  Digest. 


EUROPE 


Economy   In         00  KO 

tiinnii    mi  ii-   O^vU 

Mediterranean  —  Western     Europe  —  British    Isles 
Robinson  Tours.Uept.  E.Webster,  Mass. 


EUROPE— A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

without  the  crowd;  not  size  but  quality.  5 
tours,  interested  in  everything  worth  while. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.Appleton,  Wisconsin 


12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $175  up.  British  Isles, 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria.  Turkey.  Greece  and  Italy.  Apply  NOW 
THE  TEMPLE  T01'RS,I4-Z.  BeaconSt.,  Boston.JIass. 


EUROPE 


Send  for  book- 
let. Best  way  tn 
see  Europe  at 
moderate    cost. 

4.    P.    GRAHAM,    IDEAL     EUROPEAN 
TOURS,    Box    lOoo-'J,     Pittsburg,    Pa. 


THE 

IDEAL 

WAY 


NDEPENDENT  TOUR 

Invisible  Courier  System 

AMI   It  1 4  A\  EUROPEAN 


s 


California,  Grand 
Canyon.  Yellowstone 
Park.  Canadian 
Rockies,  Alaska. 


Italy,   The    Riviera, 
Alps,  The  Rhine, 
Holland,  Paris, 
England. 


Itineraries  submitted  for  any  desired  tour. 

Agency  for  Leading  Hotels. 
Reduced  rates  to  Yukon  Ex  posit  ion,  Seattle. 
Summer  trips  to  .\ova  Seotia.White  Mts.,q,uebee,el  c. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


347  Broadway, 


Sew  Vork 


DUNNING 

SPRING  EUROPEAN  TOURS  sailing  to 
Spain  and  Italy  in  April. 

SUMMER  EUROPEAN  TOURS.  Art  Gal- 
leries. Outdoor  life.  Voyages  on  Lake 
and  River.  Coaching  through  the  Alps. 

NORWAY,  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN,  RUSSIA. 

SUMMER  ORIENTAL,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Turkey,  Greece.     Sail  June  26. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  sailing  westward 
in  September  ;  eastward  in  November. 
II.  IV.  DUNNING  «fe  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grand  Tour  de  Luxe,  May  27: 
60  days.  Summer  Vacation  Tour, 
July  10:60  days.  Seeing  the  Capi- 
tals  of  Europe,  Aug.  IS :  48  days. 
A  high  class  series  offering  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  "  O  "  to  Mc- 
Cann's  Tours,  1328  Broadway, 
New  York.     Phone  123-38thSt. 


VlnTHWAYS   J.  Piann,.,l:  not  for 

^Tt\^.  _  thp  A  rti«t  Init.fnr 


inne 


the  Artist  but  for 

tthe  Art  Lover.  He  who 
would   know   Art    and 


enjoy  it  at  first   hand 
should    send    for    the 
announcement,    r'ree 
UIlHIlCl  .    on  request. 

IClOQ  BUREAU  OP 

7     7  UNIVERSITY 

/    /  TRAVEL 

S  19   Trinity    Place,    Boston 


"TOURS 
ABROAD" 


Before  deciding  on 
your  European  trip 
send  for  our  illus 
t  rated  magazine 
"TRAVEL."  con 
taining  itineraries 
map  and  much  valu 
able  information. 
Free  on    application    to 

GEO.  E.  MARSTERS,  31  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

and  298  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Conductor  Wanted 

Two  conductors  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  European  tours  sailing  in  May  and  June 
under  the  management  of  well  known 
tourist  firm.  Must  be  men  of  education 
and  experience  thoroughly  qualified  for 
the  position.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
permanent  summer  work.  Address  with 
full  particulars  as  to  past  experience, 
terms,  etc. 

E.  H.  J., 
Box  103,      Care  Literary  Digest. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


wo 
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Classified   Columns 


Kali-  for  :ul  »  erl  Iseineii  I  s  miller  tins 

BVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SKSS1  OOK  I  l.i  I      1  I  LLS  Mow 
working  i-luii- 

to     t  ll" - r ■ 

Book  i-  Free,    w  hj  aot  «  i 

-  i  I  M.  Dept 
tve., 


IMMH'  in  BUY.  Life  1  ii-.. i 
.-       I    «iil    purchase    outright    policies 
„■  n  it  inn  eight  yean,  and  guarantee 

more    i  h 

advice  II.  I  l       \  I  drew 
I  IN  \  si  I  .  Digest. 


I. II  l      l\>l  RANCH     POLICI1  -     II  l; 
< '  H  \  >>  l  I  tnpanies. 

Circnlani  free      Wm.   I.    Rhode*.   Life  Ins 


HOOkhl I  l'l  RS.     HI  I-  li    I       Ml  N.      IN 
CRKASI    Mil   R  8  \l.\l;Y      I!,-  an   I  inert, 

1    World, 


aenl    1  at  i  imi    madi    bj  -■ 
I  osurance  (  > 

■  n-      \  irt-in    iirrn    I 

I  ..,,•    Insurance 
De  irl>    rn   Si   .    i 


HELP  WANTED 


>  w.i  -s\i  i  n  wanted  in  even  State  to  sell  ;i 

.mi  mineral  laxative  water  to  retail 
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A  SUPREME  TEST  OF  THE  TRUST  LAW 

IN  the  opinion  of  many  editorial  observers  it  is  not  only  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  but  also,  incidentally,  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law.  which  is  now  on  trial  for  its  life  before  four  judges  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  St.  Louis.  Even  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  the  chief  prosecutor  in  the  case,  seems  to  share  this 
view  when  he  avers  that  the  Sherman  Law  has  no  meaning  at  all 
if  it  was  not  intended  to  prevent  just  such  a  combination  as  the 
Standard.  "The  fate  of  the  Antitrust  Law  hangs  in  the  balance," 
says  the  Newark  Newsj  and  the 
Baltimore  American  remarks 
that  the  outcome  of  this  contest 
between  the  forces  of  combina- 
tion as  represented  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  the  forces 
of  competition  as  championed  by 
the  United  States  Government 
-will  be  gigantic  and  far-reaching 
in  its  industrial  effects.  "As  this 
•case  results,"  says  the  Boston 
Advertiser— referring  of  course 
to  the  final  result  as  it  will  be  de- 
termined when  the  case  reaches 
the  Supreme  Court — "so  may  be 
colored  the  whole  structure  of 
American  government  hereafter." 
"Monopoly  in  the  great  form  of 
its  foremost,  oldest,  and  wiliest 
champion  is  on  its  defense  against 
the  Republic  which  means  equal 
•opportunities  to  all — or  else  means 
nothing,"  announces  the  New 
York  World.  The  importance  of 
the  case  from  another  viewpoint  was  emphasized  by  Moritz  Rosen- 
thal, of  the  counsel  for  Standard  Oil,  who  is  quoted  as  saying: 
*  If  the  Government  succeeds  in  procuring  an  order  restraining  the 
subordinate  corporations  from  paying  dividends  to  the  Standard  it 
will  hold  in  its  hands  an  instrument  with  which  it  can  at  will  de- 
stroy the  integrity  of  every  big  enterprise  in  the  United  States," 
and  thereby  "demoralize  capital  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy." 

This  momentous  suit,  which  came  to  a  hearing  only  last  week, 
was  entered  as  long  ago  as  November,  1906,  since  when  an  investi- 
gation has  been  carried  on  and  evidence  collected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Herbert  Knox  Smith.  The 
case  is  thus  a  legacy  from  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  aim 
of  the  Government  in  these  proceedings  is  to  dissolve  the  Oil  Trust 


— that  is,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies— as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Law.  The  people's  brief— for  the 
suit  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  United  States- 
fills  200  printed  pages,  and  the  printed  evidence  in  the  case,  says 
a  St.  Louis  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  "is  more  volumi- 
nous by  several  volumes  than  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
In  the  same  dispatch  we  read  : 

"Seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  a  mass  of  evidence  been  compiled  in 
a  single  case.  The  record,  including  the  exhibits,  already  exceeds 
7,000,000  words,  all  taken  by  one 


Copyrighted,  V.w>.  by  Wal<l»n  Fawcett. 

STUDYING  THE  BRIEF  AGAINST  STANDARD  OIL. 

The  photograph  shows  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  special  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  and  George  W.  Wickersham,  the  new  Attorney-General,  consulting 
over  the  brief  in  the  suit  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


stenographer,  Robert  S.  Taylor, 
of  St.  Paul.  ...  So  large  is  the 
record  that  even  a  perusal  of  its 
digest  by  the  court  is  impossible 
and  much  will  depend  on  the 
summaries  presented  by  the  at- 
torneys of  the  respective  sides." 

One  of  the  evidences  of  mo- 
nopoly set  forth  in  the  brief  is  the 
Standard's  enormous  earnings — 
amounting  in  twenty-three  years 
to  $1,000,000,000  on  an  original 
investment  of  about  $69,000,000. 
That  document  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  testimony  is  valuable  as 
showing  the  intention  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  monop- 
olize the  commerce  in  oil  through 
the  United  States.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  has  an  absolute  monopoly. 
We  mean  by  absolute  monopoly 
that  in  those  districts  it  does  all 
the  business  and  has  eliminated 
every  competitor.  Practically 
this  is  the  case  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  and  most  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
The  percentage  of  independent  business  throughout  the  entire 
South  is  very  small.  Moreover,  where  there  is  competition,  the 
competitors  are  usually  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Standard, 
in  that  they  must,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  do  business,  sell  oil 
at  practically  the  price  the  Standard  dictates,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade." 

The  brief  also  denies  that  the  Standard  has  lowered  prices  for 
the  consumer  : 

"  It  has  usually  been  claimed  for  large  corporations  in  this  country 
that  they  have  increased  business  and  decreased  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  has 
during  ten  or  fifteen  years  actually  increased  the  price  to  the  re- 
tailer, and  this  a  good  deal  more  than  the  prices  of  other  products 
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throughout  the  country,  altho  the  price  of  its  raw  material  and  cost 
of  manufacture  and  .sale  during  these  years  has  increased  very 
little,  if  any." 

s  Mr.  Kellogg,  alter  showing  that  lor  twenty-three  years  the 
Standard  has  earned  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  its  assets — 

"The  subsidiary  companies  of  the    Standard  have  had  even  a 
higher  rate  of  earnings.     The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Consolidated 

Gas  case,  decreed  6  per  cent. 
a  lair  protit.  Hut  the  divi- 
dend of  the  Waters-Pierce 
Company  in  hkm  was  600  per 
cent.,  and  in  1907  the  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  declared  divi- 
dends of   1,051  per  cent. 

"Witnesses  have  testified 
that  one-half  a  cent  a  gallon 
is  a  good  profit  on  oil.  The 
Standard's  profits  average  3.7 
cents  a  gallon,  and  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Company's  profit  lias 
run  as  high  as  6  cents  a  gallon. 
"The  price  of  refined  oil 
and  naphtha  has  been  in- 
creased 49  per  cent,  "by  the 
Standard,  while  the  average 
increase  in  other  commer- 
cial products  has  been  26.6 
per  cent. 

"The  Standard  absolutely 
fixes  the  price  of  crude  oil  in 
all  fields  except  Texas  and 
California,  and  practically 
controls  the  price  of  oil  and 
gasoline  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

"  In  the  territory  it  controls, 
he  Depart-  P,ices  are  increased,  to  make 
ment  of  Justice  which  has  charge  of  it  possible  to  decrease  prices 
trust  prosecutions  He  promises  that  in  competitive  territory.  The 
hereafter  there  will  be  "  less  smoke  and  foreign  subsidiaries  of  the 
nn>r>-  tire "  in  the  Government's  dealings         ,,         ,       ,  , 

with  the  trusts.  Standard    earn    about    25   per 

cent.,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  rate  with  the  larger  profits  in  the  home  field  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  pay  a  higher  price  to  enable  the  Standard 
to  make  a  lower  price  in  foreign  countries." 

Among  other  interesting  statements  in  Mr.  Kellogg's  argument 
we  read  that — 


WADE    U.    ELLIS, 
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"The  Standard  Oil  Company  ol  New  Jersey  controls  S5  to  97.5 
percent,  of  the  oil  business  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  controls  65  companies  by  direct  ownership,  and  49  as  subor- 
dinates of  these,  a  total  of  1 14.  Its  chief  officers  are  the  directors 
of  the  leading  railroads." 

Mr.  John  G.  Milburn,  chief  counsel  for  the  defense,  states  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  glad  of  "this  chance  to  refute  that 
vast  mass  ol  calumny  and  misrepresentation  which  has  been  spread 
over  the  United  States  and  the  world  against  it."  He  admits  that 
the  Company's  annual  profit  is  24  per  cent.,  but  quotes  Charles 
M.  Schwab  to  show  that  25  per  cent,  is  a  proper  profit  for  a  manu- 
facture!. He  exhibits  diagrams  to  show  that  the  price  of  oil  has 
fluctuated  with  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  and  goes  on  to 
argue— 

"Bui  if  we  are  a  monopoly  and  control  prices,  .is  is  charged, 
why  this  fluctuation  ?  If  Mr.  Kellogg  be  correct,  we  can  make  the 
price  what  we  please.  When  we  got  it  so  high  in  1903,  why  did 
we  not  keep  it  there  ? 

"  He  credits  us  with  more  power  than  nature  with  its  attendant 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Monopoly  is  not  like  a  fever  patient, 
responding  to  the  subtle  changes  of  the  body,  but  keeps  a  level 
pace. 

"Oil  has  followed  the  fluctuations  of  business.  Is  that 
monopoly  ?  " 

Instead  of  being  a  menace  to  the  independent  refiners,  Mr.  Mil- 
bum  declares  that  the  Standard  has  always  led  the  way  and  blazed 
the  trail  in  the  oil  world,  and  that  the  independents  have  only  to 
follow  as  they  have  always  done.  "Wherever,"  said  he,  "the  foot 
of  civilized  man  has  trod;  wherever  the  hoof  of  the  camel  has 
made  its  imprint  upon  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  wherever  an 
artificial  light  is  burned,  and  wherever  flies  the  flag  of  any  nation, 
there  will  be  found  the  product  of  Standard  Oil,  the  product  of 
America  and  Americans."  He  argues  that  this  greatly  maligned 
corporation  has  been  the  nation's  greatest  developer  of  not  only 
local,  but  foreign  commerce.  Denying  that  there  has  been  either 
fraud,  coercion,  or  wrong  in  the  acquisition  of  the  properties 
bought  by  the  Standard  Oil,  he  says: 

"In  the  general  economy  of  society  it  was  ordained  that  some 
men  should  succeed  and  others  fail.  Some  men  failed  in  the  oil- 
refining  business.  They  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  times.     They  came  to  us  to  sell ;  we  bought." 

Mr.  David  T.  Watson,  another  Standard  Oil  counsel,  who  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  argues  that 
the  defendants  can  not  be  held  for  their  conduct  of  years  past,  and 
that  the  only  point  the  court  can  consider  is  whether  the  company 
ting  in  restraint  of  commerce,  engaging  in  unfair  competi- 
tion, or  doing  any  of  the  many  other  diverse  things  alleged  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  1906,  the  day  the  petition  in  the  pres- 
ent case  was  filed. 

As  to  the  probable  result  of  the  suit,  Flic  Christian  Science 
Monitor1  (  Boston)  reminds  us  that  when  the  original  Standard  Oil 
Trust  which  had  its  legal  being  in  Ohio  was  dissolved  by  a  decree 
entered  in  an  action  brought  by  that  State,  the  verdict  merely  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  same  persons  continued  to 
cany  on  the  same  business.  beside  the  present  suit,  says  the 
Newark  .\,:r\.  the  so  called  529,000.000-fine  case  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance.     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  sa\  : 

"  The  latter  was  a  suit    tor   a   comparatively    trivial    violation    in 

particular  instances.  The  present  suit  involves  the  life  of  the 
Standard  as  the  outcome  of  alleged  acts  which  are  in  contraven- 
tion of   basic  law.  and   which,  il    proved,  would   make  the  ttust   an 

outlaw  and  put  it  out  ol  business.     For  these  reasons,  therefore, 

One  may  understand  why  public  interest  should  center  on  the 
Standaid-Oil  suit  proceedings  at  St.   Louis.      The  outcome  will  be 

a  supreme  test  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  as  applied  to  its  most 
notorious  alleged  offender,  it  is  only  proper  to  add  that  if  the 
Standard  should  lose  the  suit  no  great  catastrophe  is  apparently 
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threatened.  The  Northern  Securities  case  was  lost  by  merged 
companies,  whereupon  they  went  on  doing  business  .is  oi  old,  as 
separate  companies,  but  under  the  same  ownership  as  that  com- 
plained of  in  the  merged  form.  Not  a  peep  lias  been  heard  since 
from  the  Northwest  or  elsewhere  concerning  Hill-Morgan  road 
combination  in  restraint  oi  trade  or  of  discrimination  or  of  sup- 
pression of  competition.  The  same  people  are  running  the  same 
roads  in  precisely  the  same  nay,  except  as  to  bookkeeping,  in 
which  they  would  have  been  managed  had  the  merger  not  been 
broken  up. 

"May  one  take  this  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  looked  for 
in  case  the  Government  wins  its  suit  to  dissolve  the  charter  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersej  .  " 


DO   TRUSTS  LOWER   PRICES? 

ACCORDING  to  its  author.  Mr.  Meredith  N.  Stiles,  the  ac- 
companying diagram  presents  the  case  of  "the  trusts  versus 
competition"  in  the  question  of  commodity  prices,  and  calls  for  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  trusts.  Its  aim  is  t.o  present  graphically  a 
percentage  comparison,  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1S9S  to  1907 
inclusive,  between  the  prices  of  a  group  of  commodities  controlled 
by  the  "  trusts  "  and  another  group  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  which  there  is  a  large  element  of  competition.  The  chart  is 
I  on  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  contained  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  March,  1908.  From  the  258  commodities 
listed  in  the  Bulletin  Mr.  Stiles  selects  24  for  each  of  his  groups, 
and  finds  for  the  trust  group  an  average  price  increase  of  about  34 
per  cent,  as  against  an  average  increase  of  36  per  cent,  for  the  other 
group.  In  the  explanatory  text,  which  is  published,  together  with 
the  diagram,  in  The  World's  Work  for  April,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  aver- 
age prices  of  the  24  'trust'  commodities  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  24  'non-trust'  commodities.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  of  the  'trust '  commodities  is  considerably  lower  than 


the  average  of  '258  commodities.'  These  258  commodities,  it 
should  be  explained,  are  the  total  number  used  in  the  compilations 
of  the  Bureau  of  labor,  and  are  considered  the  most  important  and 
representative  articles.  Thus  their  average  price  from  year  to 
year  gives  us  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  general  economic  conditions, 
and,  consequently,  it  appears  here  that  the  economic  burden  of 
the  general  rise  can  not  be  saddled  upon  the  'trusts.'  Taking  the 
'trust '  commodities  individually,  the  burden  of  some  is  heavy,  as 
in  the  case  of  cottonseed  oil,  steel,  copper,  and  glucose;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  larger  number,  13  in  all,  which  did  not 
rise  as  much  as  the  '258' — and  two,  sugar  and  matches,  which  even 
decreased 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  article  deals  in  results  and  not 
causes.  A  host  of  reasons  might  be  advanced  to  justify  the  rise  in 
each  individual  commodity  by  those  disposed  to  defend  it.  For 
instance,  the  price  of  some  of  the  trust-manufactured  commodities 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  price  of  a  raw  non-trust  commod- 
ity.    It  is  merely  the  resultant  facts  that  are  shown 

"  Aside  from  the  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  'trust-made  '  and 
'non-trust-made  '  articles  the  diagram  shows  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
average  price  of  the  258  commodities  chosen  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  as  the  best  indicators  of  the  general  economic  condition  of 
the  country.     That  rise  was  40  per  cent." 


AUTOMOBILE  MANSLAUGHTER 

'  I  "HE  startling  discovery  that  one  hundred  and  one  persons  have 
-*-  been  killed  by  automobiles  in  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
within  the  last  fifteen  months  seems  to  have  brought  to  a  climax 
the  growing  feeling  against  the  speed  mania  in  the  metropolis. 
The  newspapers  announce  the  incorporation  of  the  National  High- 
way Protective  Association,  to  help  the  police  bring  lawbreaking 
automobilists  to  justice,  editors  are  writing  column  editorials  on 
the  subject,  and  automobile  owners  and  manufacturers  are  excitedly 
airing  their  views  on  the  matter  in  the  correspondence  columns. 
Even    the    chauffeurs    themselves    have   been    heard    from,   the 
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♦  Refined  Oil  marketed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  iia+ 
Line  stops  at  V-x/C.    Computation  made  from  a  Standard  Oil  exhibit  in  TJ.S. Government  suit  to  dissolve  that  company. 
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By  courtesy  of  "The  World's  Work." 

A  TEN-YEAR  COMPARISON"  IN  THE  RISE  IN  PRICES  OF  "  TRUST-MADE "  AND  "  NON-TRUST-MADE"  PRODUCTS. 
The  comparison  begins  with  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  1898.    The  figures  on  either  side  show  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  between  189S  and  1907. 
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]:;'•>  of  America  luu 
:nsel  to  help  in  the  prosecution  of  reckless  automobile 
idly  '*  t aught-by-mail "  chauffeurs.     <  me  under- 
taker, hailing  from  Boston,  is  also  reported  to  have  registered  his 
views  on  the  subject  by  i  sign  a  petition  to  restrict  the 

of  automobiles  on  the  ground  that  the  "restriction  would 
injure  my  busine 

The  most  significant  step  taken  so  far  by  the  New -York  authori- 
;id  the  one  which  has  brought  forth  the  most  comment  from 
the  press,  was  taken  by  Judge  Swann  in  his  charge  to  his  grand 
juries  which  are  to  try  several  automobile  accident  cases.  He 
characterized  the  kill inp;  of  citizens  by  automobiles  as  a  "new 
method  of  committing  old  crimes."  and  continued  thus: 

"Men  who  do  these  acts  recklessly  and  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  who  either  maim  or  kill,  are  guilty  of  either 
manslaughter  or  other  grades  of  crime,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  he  proper  and  fitting  that  if  a  case  of  that  kind  should  come 
before  you.  you  should  give  it  your  careful  consideration,  and  if 
in  your  judgment  the  evidence  warrants  it,  you  should  without 
hesitation  indict,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  indict  for  the  crime  of 
manslaughter  if  you  think  that  crime  has  been  committed.  This 
is  just  about  the  time,  it  seems  to  me.  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  this 
county  to  call  a  halt  on  such  extreme  selfishness  as  is  evidenced 
by  those  possest  of  the  speed  mania." 

Judge  Swann  then  went  on  to  apply  the  theory  of  agency  to  the 

situation,  thus  making  the  owner  of  a  car  criminally  liable  for  the 
acts  of  his  chauffeur.      He  said  : 

"It  is  provided  by  Section  20  of  our  Penal  Code  that  a  man 
who  aids  and  abets  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  equally 
guilty  with  a  man  who  commits  a  crime.  The  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile will  sometimes  take,  deliberately,  a  chauffeur  who  has  been 
known  to  be  reckless  in  his  driving.  The  minute  that  the  owner 
of  the  automobile  puts  such  a  chauffeur  upon  his  machine  in  the 
public  streets  the  law  presumes  that  the  owner  knows  the  ordinary 
nature  of  the  act  that  chauffeur  is  going  to  commit.  A  man  is 
med  to  intend  the  ordinary  and  usual  results  of  his  own  acts, 
and  the  owner  who  puts  a  reckless  chauffeur  in  an  automobile  and 
sends  him  through  the  streets,  under  Section  29.  could  probably 
be  found  by  you  to  be  equally  guilty  with  the  chauffeur  of  the 
crime,  whatever  it  may  be.  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
committed  by  that  chauffeur." 

The  New  York  Globe  hopes  for  a  "somewhat  drastic  application 
of  this  instruction  and  advice."  "Judge  Swann 's  charge  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  automobile  question,"  declares  the  New  York 
.  Xmerican  ;  and  the  New  York  Times  remarks  "  that  this  is  se\  ere 
doctrine,  but  its  application  in  a  few  cases  when  previous  knowl- 
ived  would  be  highly  effective  in  restricting  em- 

•  ■>  .net ul  and  com]  etent  men."  The  New 
York  Sun,  on  tin-  other  hand,  is  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  Judge 
Swann 's  attitude  toward  the  automobile-owner.     It  s.i\^: 

"It  is  to  be  fearedth.it  Judge  Swann's  application  of  the  difficult 

tlieoi  Cy  tO  the  case    of   the  outrageous   chauttcurs   would 

k    in    practise.       It  il  n   owner   w  hose 

him,  or  whose  chauffeur  is  about  a  pi( 

busii  ntal  to  his  job,  might  and  ought  to  be  held  respon- 

•  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  an  owner  who   is  pi 

fully  asleep  in  bed  could  be  held  to  account  for  the  deeds  oi  .1 

1    COUple   of   housemaids   aiound   Central 

led  blanket  >ility,  incurred 

proper  inquiries  as  to  the  character 

I    his    future   employee,   is   altogether 

the  proper  approximation 
will  hav<  ipl  somehow.    That 

Mi.  Wit  president  of  the  Automobile 

ippalling  increase  in  fatal 

demand-  punishments.     In  an 


"An  effectual  curb  must  be  placed  upon  the  reckless  automo- 
bile driver,  and  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

"The   Automobile  Club   stands    lor   three   things:   Cood    1 

laws,  and  good  behavior.  These  three  things  are  arranged 
thus  in  order  to  emphasize  the  decrees  of  their  importance,  good 
behavior  being  the  climax  or  superlative  of  the  scale. 

"Good  roads  aie  essential  to  every  one.  whether  he  be  an  auto- 
mobile driver,  a  farmer,  or  a  pedestrian.  Good  laws,  properly 
enforced,  are  of  just  as  much  importance  to  the  automnbilist  as 
they  are  to  the  public.  Good  behavior  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  And  it  is  to  insure  the  last  that  the  Automobile  Club  is  chiefly 
interested. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  automobilists  that  must  be  considered, 
and  !  believe  one  remedy  will  prove  as  effective  against  the  one 
ainst  the  other.     They  are  Mr.  Richman,  who  drives  his  own 
car.  and  Mr.  Chauffeur,  who  drives  a  car  for  some  one  else 

"A  tine  means  nothing  to  Mr.  Richman.  Moreover,  public  sen- 
timent is  none  too  strongly  in  favor  of  the  present  laws,  which  pro- 
vide lor  lines  or  imprisonment  for  overspeeding.  It  is  not  mere 
high  speed  that  is  dangerous,  for  what  is  high  speed  on  one  occa- 
sion is  not  on  another.  What  the  legislature  should  provide 
against  is  recklessness.  Nine  out  of  ten  accidents  are  caused  by 
recklessness.  The  law  permits  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  in  the 
city  streets,  yet  passing  through  a  street  crowded  with  pla 
children  such  speed  is  flagrant  recklessn* 

"What  the  Automobile  Club  is  endeavoring  to  do.  and  what  I 
believe  will  prove  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  exceedingly  grave 
problem,  is  to  obtain  an  entirely  new  set  of  automobile  laws.  laws 
that  will  lay   emphasis  not  on  speed,  but  on  reck!'  For  a 

first  offense  we  would  provide  a  fine.  A  record  of  the  arrest  and 
conviction  should  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  automobilist's  license. 
A  second  offense  should  be  punished  by  a  heavier  tine  and  the  for- 
warding of  a  transcript  of  the  court  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  would  immediately  suspend  the  driver's  license  for 
a  period  of  from  six  months  to  one  year.  A  third  offense  should 
be  punished  by  a  still  heavier  fine  and  the  revocation  of  the  license 
for  all  time. 

"A  similar  law  has  been  placed  on  the  statute-books  of  New 
Jersey,  and  it  has  already  begun  to  show  its  good  efl 

The  New  York  Journal,  referring  more  specifically  to  the  it- 
killing  of  two  children  in  one  week  in  New  York  City  stn 

"  For  every  reason  the  reckless,  murderous  villains  that  man- 
age automobiles  in  disregard  of  human  life  should  be  punished 
SEVERELY    AND    REMORSELESSLY. 

"They  jeopardize  the  development  of  a  great  invention,  impor- 
tant to  all  of  the  people,  and.  what  is  infinitely  more  serious,  they 
commit  murders  upon  the  public  highway,  arousing  just  and  dan- 
-  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  breeding  contempt 
for  the  law. 

"There  is  \(>  excuse  whatever    for  touching   a  child 

Willi     \\     \;    rOMOBILE. 

"The  very  man   who  sees  a  little  (  1111  D  in  the  road,  and 
hitting  it  and  killing  it.  would  act  very  differently  il  he  saw  a  COW 
in  the  road. 

" If  he  hit  the  cow  it  might  kill  him. 

"  The  most  .11  rogant  and  drunken  of  automobile-drivers  w  ill  slow- 
down 01  sMp  dead-still  w  hen  a  cow  appears  zigzagging  in  a  country 
road  before  him. 

"  Let  him  slow  down  or  stand  still   whin   a  111  man  child  is 

IN    Ills    PATH. 

ildren  are  thoughtless,  they  don't  realize  danger,  they 
not   the   intelligence  or  tl  nee  that  would  protect   them. 

must  lie  protected  against  themselves,  if  necessary,  by  put- 
ting in  jail  FOR    1  11  1    any  man  that  recklessly  kills  one  of  them. 

"  \t .    1  v  ■  -1     SHOULD  Bl     ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  KILLING  ( 
(  nil  11.      1   verj  driver  Ol    an   automobile,  when   he  sees  a  child   in 
.1  him.  should  realize  that   km  (  mini,   111  \  1   t  hum  mi  \n^ 
1  1  \    \\   \i;s    in   JAIL   POR    HIM. 

■  t  ih.it  into  the  minds  of  drunken  chauffeurs  am1. 
swollen  nione\   ho^s.  and  the  killing  of  children  will  cease. 

"There    need    be    no    tear    ot    injustice.      Pi.    1     llli:    Bl  RD1  N 
PROOF   >>n    1  ill.   MAN    1  11  \  1    in. is   THE  KILLING.      Make  him  con- 
the   jury  of  twelve    1   \  1  ill  its  that  the  killing  was   inevitable 
and  not  his  fault. 

"It    he  t  him    free.      If  he  can't,   JAM.    him 

I  I  N    \  I    IRS    A  I     LEA 
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HOW  THE  TARIFF  LEFT  THE  HOUSE 

\  LTHO  it  is  probable  that  by  the  time  this  article  reaches  its 
x*-  readers  the  Senate  Tariff  Bill  will  be  before  the  country  and 
will  have  supplanted  the    House  Tariff  Bill  in  the  attention  of   the 

public,  the  House  measure  will  have  equal  weight  with  the  other 
in  the  concluding  conference  of  both  branches.  Moreover,  the 
House  Bill  is  the  final  expression  of  the  will  of  its  branch  of  Con- 
gress, while  the  Senate  measure  represents  the  beginning,  rather 
than  the  end,  of  discussion.  According  to  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  not  inclined  to  he  over- 
optimistic  in  its  contemplation  of  Republican  tariff-making,  the 


TREED. 

—  Porter  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Payne  Bill  as  it  finally  passed  the  House  last  week  carries  more 
marks  of  real  downward  revision  than  it  did  when  first  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  But  in  qualification  of 
tins  praise  the  dispatch  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  does  not  fulfil,  how- 
ever, the  pledges  so  often  given  by  President  Taft  during  his  cam- 
paign for  election,  and  included  in  the  Republican  platform,  and 
if  there  is  to  be  the  sort  of  genuine  revision  downward  repeatedly 
promised  by  the  President,  there  will  have  to  be  some  extraordinary 
work  done  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  conference."  The  most  con- 
spicuous change  in  the  bill  between  its  advent  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  its  departure  to  the  Senate  is  the  placing  of  crude 
and  refined  petroleum  on  the  free  list.  By  this  change,  asserts  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  American,  Standard 
I  HI  suffers  one  of  the  worst  setbacks  of  its  career.  Says  a  New 
York  Hera  hi  correspondent  at  the  capital  : 

"The pressure  from  the  West  was  so  strong  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  the  House  leaders,  after  the  defeat  of  Speaker 
Cannon  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  duty  placed  at  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  decided  to  make  oil  absolutely  free.  As  the  matter  stood 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  to-day  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  wasj  provided  for,  but  there 
was  also  provided  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  under  the  clause  which 
puts  into  effect  the  maximum  tariff  after  a  period  of  sixty  days. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  crude  and  renned  oil  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  ex- 
empted from  the  20-per-cent.  duty  in  case  any  other  country  im- 
posed a  duty  on  American  oil.  Thus  the  United  States  is  thrown 
open  to  the  oil  of  the  world,  and  unless  the  Senate  changes  the 
bill  there  will  be  a  final  test  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany can  stand  foreign  competition." 

The  other  most  noteworthy  changes  made  by  Congress,  stated 
brieflv    are  as  follows  : 


'lea  was  returned  to  the  free  list,  and  the  proposed  countervail- 
ing duty  on  coffee  was  dropt. 

The  countervailing  duty  clause  on  lumber  was  stricken  out,  but 
a  strong  effort  to  place  lumber  on  the  free  list  was  unsuccessful. 

The  SO  Called  "  joker  "  in 
the  cotton-cloth  schedule, 
which  it  was  claimed  would 
increase  the  duty  of  the  I  )ing 
ley  Law  several  hundred  per 
cent.,  was  corrected,  the  meth- 
od of  counting  the  threads  in 
tie  cloth  being  made  the  same 

as  in  the  present  law. 

The  clause  providing  lim- 
ited free  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines was  further  restricted, 
rice  being  removed  from  the 
free  list. 

The  duties  on  barley  and 
barley  malt,  as  originally  in 
the  bill,  were  increased,  altho 
they  are  still  lower  than  the 
Dingley  rates. 

All  efforts  in  the  House  to 
remove  hides  from  the  free 
list,  or  to  reduce  the  rates 
on  gloves  and  hosiery,  were 
unsuccessful.  President  Taft, 
according  to  the  dispatches,  is 
greatly  pleased  over  the 
promptness  of  the  House  in 
dealing  with  the  Tariff  Bill, 
and  hopes  for  equal  celerity 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile  the  press  is  mani- 
festing pleased  surprize  over 
Senator  Aldrich's  assurance 
given  to  the  President  that 
the  final  result  is  to  be 
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HE  STARTED  THE  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  HOUSE  WHICH  PUT  OIL  ON  THE 
FREE    LIST. 

In  the  face  of  Speaker  Cannon's  op- 
position, the  motion  of  George  W. 
Norris  (Rep.)  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
petroleum  to  i  per  cent,  was  carried. 
The  vote  on  this  motion  so  imprest 
the  leaders  that  they  transferred  that 
commodity  to  the  free  list. 


in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  admonition  that  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion must  not  fall  on  the  poor,  that  the  consumer  must  receive  ample 
consideration,  and  luxuries  must  bear  the  brunt  of  any  increases." 
To    quote  further  from   the   account  of   this   interview   between 
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TRIMMING   THE    PAMPERED   DARLING. 

Mr.  Taft — Stop  kicking!     I  might  tut  your  head  off! 

—  Keppler  in  Puck. 
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lent  Taft   and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune; 

"The  President  was  informed  by  Senator  Aldrich  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  his  vetoing  the  Tariff  Bill  when  the  Sen- 
it  through  with  it,  as  the  Senate  substitute  provided  for  re- 
ductions from  the  Dingley  Bill  on  every  item  which  could  I 
garded  as  a  necessity,  so  rearranged  the  classification  that  necessi- 
ties and   luxuries  covdd   easily   be  distinguished,  and  at   the  same 


'SOiko, 


Ml     (    \s    I    si  1     WHERE    HE  S   GOING,   BUT   HE  9   on    his   WAN 

Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma Ledger. 

time  provided  for  sufficient   revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  without  the  inclusion  of  any  special  form  of  taxation." 

In  the  same  dispatch  we  read  : 

"It  is  appreciated,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  the  completion  of  a  tariff  bill  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  its  final  adoption  by  both  Housesol  Congress,  but  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  convinced  that  the  bill  will  so  far  command  the  support  oi  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
majority  for  every  schedule." 


DEFEAT  FOR  TWO  HUGHES  BILLS. 

Till;  tremendous  roar  of  cheers  for  Governor  Hughes  that  re- 
sounded along  the  line  ol  the  inauguration  parade  in  Wash- 
ington last  month  is  said  to  have  caused  the  New  York  politicians 
to  exchange  looks  of  surpri/e  and  alarm  at  this  revelation  of  his 
hold  on  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  country  at  large.     Last 

Week    these   admirers  heard    from   Albany  that  the  Assembly  had 

killed  the  Governor's  two  pet  measures  of  the  session  -one  pro- 
viding for  direct  nominations  which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  112  to 

nd  the  other  placing  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service   Commissions,  lost 

to  j6.     This  action    is  expected  by  the  editorial  experts  to 

arouse  the  Governor  to  another  summer  of  appeal  to  the  people, 

the  one  last  year  thai  brought  victory  for  his  measures  against 
1        track  gambling,  and  r<  l<  gated  a  number  of  his  opponents  to 

te  life.    When  shown  the  news  of  the  Assembly's  action  he 

iked:    "  Some  may  think  this  question  is  past.     The  matter 

is  only  just  begun."    He  says  of  the  measure  for  direct  nominations  : 

"I  know  of  no  better  way  of  ensuring  the  people  against  ex- 
ploitation from  corrupt  politii  al  methods  than  by  m akin-  political 
man. 1  >it  directly  to  1  irty,  and  gi\  ing 

to  the  voters  the  righl  ol  final  decision  bj  direct  vote  upon  the 
candidates  that  are  presented. 

"This  is  a  fundamental  question.     All  overnment 


and  all  legislative  measures  of  reform  finally  depend  for  their 
efficacy  upon  the  public  officer.  And  our  aim  should  be  so  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  his  selection  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
weight  of  public  opinion  in  the  choice  and  to  fortify  him  in  manly 
independence  as  a  representative  of  the  community  when  chosen." 

Despite  this  strong  statement  of  the  case,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Governor's  measure  was  a  disappointment  to  many 
of  his  friends  and  permitted  so  much  of  "boss  "  control  to  remain 
that  some  doubt  if  the  C.overnor  himself  could  get  a  renomination 
under  it  against  the  will  of  the  party  leaders.  Says  the  New  York 
Times  ( Ind. ) : 

"It  may  be  humiliating  for  the  Governor  to  admit  that  lie  has 
misjudged  his  own  powers,  misread  the  people's  will,  but  that 
is  the  best  thing  he  can  do.  His  wisest  course  is  to  commit  the 
bill  to  its  grave  and  dismiss  it  from  his  mind." 

The  Governor  has  e.xprest  his  willingness  to  recast  the  bill  if 
necessary,  however,  anil  it  is  expected  to  reappear  at  the  next 
session.  The  legislators  themselves  made  a  "complete  argument 
for  direct  nominations,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Re]).),  when  they  voted  down  the  Hughes  bills,  especially  the  one 
for  regulating  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  The  New- 
York  Press  (Rep.)  forecasts  the  summer  campaign  thus  : 

"We  have  such  confidence  in  the  skill  and  courage  of  Mr. 
Hughes  that  if  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  people,  instead  of 
about  nine-tenths  of  them,  were  in  favor  of  direct  nominations, 
we  believe  he  would  be  equal  to  enforcing  their  will  upon  a  boss- 
made  Legislature.  When  the  Governor  goes  into  action — he  has 
only  been  reconnoiteringso  far — the  frightened  legislators  will  not 
dare  to  defy  the  powerful  public  sentiment  that  will  be  an 
by  Mr.  Hughes's  appeal  to  the  voters.  They  will  be  faced  with  a 
choice  between  submission  to  the  general  demand  of  the  State, 
which  is  insistent  in  every  Assembly  District,  without  one  ex- 
ception, and  surrender  to  the  bosses  and  special  interests  at  the 
cost  of  LMn'ny;  to  the  political  shambles  the  next  time  they  appear 
before  the  people." 

The  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Kep.) 
sketches  the  position  of  the  Governor's  foes  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  attitude  of  cocksureness  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
Hughes  leaders  which  is  born  of  a  genuine  belief  that  Governor 
Hughes  has  lost  his  hold  on  the  general  public.  They  think  no- 
body cares  whether  there  is  a  new  charter  for  New  York  City  : 
whether  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  are  placed  under 
Public  Service  Commission  supervision  :  whether  primary  reforms 
are  accomplished:  whether  the  State  which  created  them  gjves 
proper  legislative  support  and  assistance  to  the  Public  Service 
commissions,  or  how  all  these  projects  are  tossed  aside. 

"The  Governor's  adversaries  look  on  almost  pityingly,  while 
Governor  Hughes  continues  his  preparations  for  a  campaign 
lasting  all  summer  and  including  visits  to  the  county  fairs  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  people  direct  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
They  have  decreed  that  New  York  City  shall  have  no  new  charter 
this  year.  They  have  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  super- 
vision ol"  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  this  year  save  over 
their  Av.id  bodies:  they  have  apparently  decided  that  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Public  Service  commissions  and  railroad  laws 
designed    to  give   to  the   commissions  much   needed   authority   to 

enable  them  to  cope  adequately  with  the  transfer  situation  and 

Other  pressing  evils  are  not  needed.  They  disregard  or  fail  to 
comprehend  Governor  Hughes's  arguments  that  such  action  on 
their  pari  proves  the  failure  Oi  the  convention  system  to  nominate 
public  officials  responsive  to  public  sentiment.  Put.  most  of  all, 
after  two  yeai  s'  soniew  hat  painful  expel  ience  with  him.  they  show 

daily  that  they  tail  to  understand  Governor  Hughes  himself,  his 

views,  and  his  motives. 

"There  will  be  no  more  sub-surface  opposition  to  the  Governor 
Or  quiet  manipulation  to  defeat  his  recommendations.     His  enemies 

threw  oil  all  restraint  yesterday,  and  from  now  on  until  adjourn- 
ment will  take  delight  in  defeating  the  so-called  Hughes  legisla- 
tion as  roughly  as  possible.     Supporters  of  the  Governor  secretly 

are  rather  well  pleased  with  the  turn  affairs  have  taken. 

'"Let  them   stew  in    their  own   grease  aw  Tile. '  remarked   one  of 

the  Governor's  adherents.    'The  Governor  will  furnish  the  fire, 

and  the  voters  Will  supplement  it.'  " 
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OUTLAWING   DRINK  IN   MICHIGAN 

"/^\UR  interests  are  satisfied  with  the  result."  said  Mr.  Harry 
^-^  Rickel,  leader  oi  the  liquor  forces,  the  morning  alter  last 
week's  elections  in  Michigan,  by  which  19  of  the  84  counties  were 
added  to  the  dry  territory  and  coo  saloons  and  10  breweries  were 
put  out  of  business.  As  the  Prohibitionists  are  also  pleased,  this 
seems  to  make  it  unanimous.  Mr.  Rickcl's  satisfaction,  however. 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  seven  counties  voted  to  stay  wet  and  one 
that  had  tried  prohibition  for  a  year  went  hack  to  its  cups.  "Two 
years  from  to-day  we'll  regain  most  oi  the  territory  we  lost  yester- 
day— there  isn't  a  doubt  oi  that,"  he  says  confidently.  His  confi- 
dence, however,  does  not  seem  contagious.  Ten  counties  went 
dry  last  spring,  and  Mr.  Morrow,  the  antisaloon  leader,  says  the 
campaign  is  already  on  for  more  victories  next  spring.  This  raises 
the  interesting  question  whether  Michigan  would  declare  for  State- 
wide prohibition  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote.  The  Detroit  Journal 
says  on  this  point  : 

"Yesterday's  results  throw  some  light  on  what  might  happen  if 
the  people  of  Michigan  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  question 


HE  DIDN'T  TUMBLE   UNTIL  A    BRICK   HOUSE   FELL  ON    HIM. 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 

of  State-wide  prohibition.  With  20  counties  giving  a  total  majority 
of  over  16,000  for  abolition  and  8  counties  giving  a  majority  of 
over  7,000  for  the  saloon,  it  looks  as  if  the  State  would  declare  for 
prohibition.  The  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that 
at  yesterday's  election  none  of  the  great  cities  of  the  State,  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids.  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and  other  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, had  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  'wet '  vote  would  be  strongest.  The  hostile  vote 
rolled  up  in  these  big  cities  might  neutralize  the  majorities  of  a 
score  of  agricultural  counties.  Still,  if  the  country  districts  were 
to  declare  for  prohibition  as  emphatically  as  they  did  yesterday, 
the  rural  vote  would  probably  swamp  that  of  the  cities." 

The  liquor  interests  should  learn  from  this  election,  remarks  the 
Detroit  News,  "the  fact  that  public  sentiment  is  like  a  buzz-saw, 
and  any  interest  that  monkeys  with  it  is  bound  to  pay  severe  penal- 
ties."    Moreover: 

"Public  indignation  is  so  slow  in  rising  to  the  stage  of  action 
that  many  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  may  be  ignored, 
but  once  created,  public  prejudice  becomes  strong  and  is  not  easily 
removed. 

"  Michigan  as  a  State  has  been  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  toward 
the  saloon  interest,  but  indulgence  has  been  abused.  The  powers 
which  have  attempted  to  control  local  and  State  legislation  and  to 
override  the  statutes  that  exist  find  themselves  pulled  up  with  a 
sudden  curb.  It  rests  largely  with  the  saloons  and  breweries 
whether  this  wave  of  discipline  is  to  sweep  over  more  counties  or 
stop  where  it  is.  If  the  law  is  abused  locally,  and  if  legislation  at 
Lansing  indicates  that  the  saloon  is  better  represented  than  the 
people,  the  next  election  will  witness  a  further  elimination  of  the 
saloon.  The  motive  behind  the  action  is  both  moral  and  political, 
and  the  natural  deduction  from  the  test  vote  in  twenty-seven  coun- 


WHITE-DRY 
*--NEWDRY 
BLACK- WET 


ties  is   that  the  interest  w  Inch  opposes  decent  control  and  foolishly 

tries  to  usurp  the  powers  of  government  may  well  beware. 

"  Indications  at  Lansing  show  that  there  is  little  prospect  that 
prohibition  will  become  a  State  issue  in  the  near  future.  The 
Antisaloon    League    feels   that    it    is   doing    very   well   through  the 

local-option  law.  The 
leaders  are  too  discreet 
to  risk  a  State  issue  for 
fear  they  might,  through 
the  vote  in  the  larger 
cities,  lose  some  of  the 
ground  they  have  gained 
by  piecemeal  methods. 
The  liquor  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  dares 
not  take  the  risk  of  put- 
ting prohibition  to  the 
test.  Its  leaders  re- 
member very  well  the 
campaign  on  that  issue 
twenty  years  ago,  which 
gave  them  a  close  shave 
and  a  bad  scare.  They 
realize  that  in  the  inter- 
vening years  the  saloon 
has  not  gained  in  favor 
with  the  people." 

The  leading  opponent 
of  the  prohibition 
movement  is  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
It  claims  that  "prohibition  does  not  prohibit,"  and  only  cuts  off 
an  important  source  of  revenue  without  improving  the  morals  of 
the  community.  It  notes  that  the  North  Carolina  prohibition 
law  closed  the  schools  of  Raleigh  for  several  weeks  until  money 
could  be  borrowed  on  an  increased  tax  levy  to  run  them,  and  goes 
on  to  quote  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  thus : 

"Mobile  had  financial  troubles  with  her  schools  when  Alabama 
passed  under  State-wide  prohibition.  Wilmington  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  discontinuing  education  for  a  season.  City  and  county 
tax  rates  are  being  raised  all  through  North  Carolina,  and  we  read 
that  'many  citizens  complain  bitterly  that  they  are  being  taxed 
more  heavily  than  they  can  bear.'  But,  of  course,  prohibition 
always  destroys  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  ensuing  deficits  must 
be  recouped  somehow." 


THE    BATTLE  OF  "WETS"  AND  "  DRYS  " 
IN    MICHIGAN. 

The  white  counties  are  those  which  were 
dry  before  the  recent  election,  while  those 
marked  with  a  star  have  just  voted  dry.  The 
black  counties  are  wet. 


THE    REAL    ISSUE. 


The  big  oil  octopus  wants  to  drive  the  People's  Government  out 
of  the  National  and  State  Capitols  through  the  Antisaloon  League. 
(This  is  a  sample  of  the  campaign  ammunition  distributed  in  Michi- 
gan by  the  saloon  interests  before  the  recent  elections.) 


FOREIGN   COMMENT 


[April  17, 


ENGLAND'S  NAVAL  UPROAR 

IF  all  the  world's  battle-ships  outside  the  Dreadnought  class 
had  been  wiped  <>m t  < >t  existence,  the  naval  panic  might  be 
imagined.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  the  only  two  nations  that 
would  have  any  afloat.     \  et  such  is  the  superiority  of  this  type 

that  sonic  such  situation  actually  exists  to-day,  for  the  older  ships 

snored  as  it    they  did  not  exist.     The  cruise  of  our  Navy 
around  the  world  was  a  parade  ol  ol  solescent  war-craft.     England 

has  two  battle-ships  and  three   heavy  cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought 

completed,  but  Germany  has  enough  under  way  and  on  paper 

to  overtake    England  within  three  years.     The  British  seem  to 

d  this  German  program  as  a  crime,  to  judge  from  some  of 
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—Kladderadatsck  I  Berlin). 

their  papers,  and  one  British  journal  quoted  below  actually  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  attacking  Germany  now,  with  or  without  provo- 
cation, while  England  is  still  superior  on  the  water.  Hitherto  the 
British  have  made  it  their  policy  to  keep  their  Navy  equal  in 
strength  to  those  of  any  other  two  Powers.  Now  they  see  them- 
selves being  rivaled  by  a  single  Power,  and  that  the  very  one 
they  most  dread  and  dislike.  This  effort  ol  another  Power  to 
equal  them  is  treated  almost  as  an  affront. 

From  the  recent  comments  in  the  English  press  and  the  debates 

in  Parliament  we  gather  that  the  central  point  in  England's  pre- 
vailing tornado  of  alarm  is  the  fact  divulged  by  Mr.  Asquith  that 
"Germany  can,  if  she  will,  build  by  1912  as  many  Dreadnoughts 

.is  we  can."  "  It  is  not  certain  that  she  will  build  as  main,"  it  is 
admitted,  "but  her  new  Capacity  to  do  so  has  produced  the  present 

(iisis.it  amazement."  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides*  that  "by  an  un- 
dented fad  in  English  naval  history  another  nation  threatens 

to  equal   and  excel  England's   naval  strength,"  and  Mr.    Stead 

rdingly  proclaims  that  immediate  action  is  necessary.     He 

•  "further  palaver"  as  "matters  ol  life  and  death  ought 

Or  discussion." 

1  ■  rmany'a  preponderance  as  a  sea  power 

ed  bj    the  news  that,  backed  bv  Austria,  she  has  massed 

her  troops  on  I  mtier  and  threatened  to  invade  the 

kingdom  of  the  <  !zar  it  anj  attempt  is  made  by  the  <  rovernment  at 
St.   r  fere  in    the    Balkan   question,     she  thus 

European  affairs,  and  has  in- 

1  Austria  t"  lay  down  three  Dreadnoughts.     This,  says  the 

Berlin  correspondent  oi  th<  London  Standard^  is  considered  to  be 

a  step  compelling   England  to  lay  down  more  than  eight  Dread' 

noughts  at  on' 

In  many  quarters  a  ation  is  being  roused 

1  ■  ■  1  many  foi   hai  tolen  a  march  on  the 


British  Government  by  building  ships  of  war  secretly.  Hut  Mr. 
Asquith  does  not  take  this  view  and  stated  in  the  House  that  no 
formal  agreement  had  taken  place  between  the  two  Governments- 
as  to  their  naval  programs.  Nevertheless  the  London  Observer 
savagely  exclaims  that  England  has  been  hoodwinked  and  war  is 
to  1  e  anticipated  next  year.  To  quote  from  an  editorial  in  this 
al  : 

"We  stand  in  a  crisis  of   national   peril  such    .is  for  two  hundred 

has  never  threatened  us  in  peace  or  war.      By  an  act  of  moral 

treachery,  which  would  justify  us  in  armed  reprisals  now.  a  foreign 

Power  has  doubled  its  naval   program   in  secret,  and  has  gained 

six  months"  start  in  a  conspiracy  against  our  life. 

"  I. et  the  absolute  truth  of  this  alternative  sink  into  the  brain  of 
every  citizen — we  must  light  before  1910.  while  we  still  have  a  full 
margin  of  power  in  1  and,  or  build  eight  Dreadnoughts  now. 
There  is  no  third  way." 

The  matter  is  more  calmly  handled  by  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
whose  remarks  are  as  follows  : 

"In  Britain  the  House  of  Commons  met  last  week  to  hear  the 
most  disquieting  statement  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  its  Navy 
and  the  progress  of  Germany  ever  laid  before  it.  It  was  called 
upon  to  vote  Navy  Estimates  showing  an  increase  of  only  ,£2,800,- 
000.  It  met  to  consider  a  program  of  shipbuilding  which  provided 
only  four  Dreadnoughts  and  a  sum  of  but  ^10,200,000  for  new 
construction  and  armaments.  For  one  day  recriminations  were 
hushed  by  the  sense  of  danger.  The  voice  of  patriotism  was 
heard.  But  the  effort  was  too  great  to  maintain,  and  during  the 
past  week  faction  and  ignorance  have  reasserted  themselves.  The 
danger  is  being  derided,  tho  on  the  showing  of  ministers  Germany 
in  ic)ij  may  have  seventeen  Dreadnoughts  to  the  British  sixteen. 
The  German  number  may  be  even  greater  than  ministers  allow. 
Three  Dreadnoughts  are  to  be  laid  down  by  Germany's  ally,  Aus- 
tria. Three  more,  it  is  believed,  are  to  be  built  in  Germany  for 
foreign  Lowers.  If  they  were  added  to  the  German  force— and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this — then  Germany  in  1912  might  have 
a  force  of  twenty-three  of  these  ships,  a  preponderance  which 
would  wipe  out  all  our  advantage  in  ships  of  the  King  Edward 
class,  and  which  would  foreshadow  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the 
sea.  But  tho  such  is  the  emergency,  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  demanded  a  rapid  reduction  in  British  naval  expendi- 
ture :  a  second  declared  that  the  Labor  party  would  unswervingly 
oppose  a  program  of  eight  Dreadnoughts;  and  a  third  moved  to 
reduce  the  small  pay  of  our  naval  officers  and  to  cut  down  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  fleet  by  20.000  men. 

"The  parallel  throughout  is  poignantly  close  to  the   attitude  of 

Germany  and  France  on  the  eve  and  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war." 

but  England's  preparations  must  be  complete  and  unmistakable, 

declares  the  London  Spec /a/on,  for  Germany  is  confidently  antici- 
pating an  outbreak  of   hostilities  in  the  North  Sea.      To  quote  the 

concluding  sentences  of  this  editorial  : 

"Germany  believes  that  she  need  not  wait  for  a  paper  equality 
or  superiority.  We  hold  that  this  fact  is  one  which  we  are  bound 
lo  take  into  consideration  in  making  our  calculations  as  to  how  to 
prepare  against  war.  The  more  men  dread  an  outbreak  ot  w 
moral  and  humanitarian  grounds,  the  more  necessary  it  is  tor  them 
to  do  their  best  to  make  our  preparations  adequate.  Only  prep- 
arations so  complete  and  on  SO  vast  a  scale  as  to  make  even  the 
anient  mem  w  ho  control  German  naval  policy  consider  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle  can  prevent  war  in  the  future.  That 
is  our  firm  belief.  We  have  still  the  time  in  which  to  make  such 
.nations,  hut  no  time  to  waste  in  sleep  or  doubt." 

Liberal  papers  are  inclined,  however,  to  deride  this  sudden 
flare-up  of  excitement  and  a  good  example  of  this  spirit    in 

Ireme    manifestation    is    furnished    by    Reynolds's    Newspaper 

1  I  ondon)  in  which  we  read  of  this  "  short-lived  scare  '*  ;  of  the  jingo 
methods    of   "manufacturing   a    warlike   spirit";    and    a    "sordid, 

dirty  game" ;  in  which  "lies  are  invented,  and  tigmes  are  cooked 

solely  lor   the   purpose   ol    terrifying  the    British   elector    with    the 
bogy  "I    .1  (  ,1  1  man  invasion." 
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HENRY  GEORGE  AND  NEW   ZEALAND 
"DREADNOUGHTS" 

'  I  ''HERE  arc  only  a  million  sou  is  comprized  in  the  whole 
*  population  of  New  Zealand.  How  can  this  small  colony 
afford  to  offer  England  a  Dreadnought ^  or  two  if  necessary?  In 
the  first  place  the  revenue  is  raised  to  a  large  extent  from  three 
sources  not  utilized  in  England,  namely,  the  profits  of  railroads 
owned  by  the  Government,  the  rental  of  the  Government  lands, 
and  the  taxes  raised  from  the  land  and  not  on  the  improvements 
of  private  real  estate.  This  last  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  New  Zealand  finance,  says  a  writer  in  Tlie  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don), and  is  a  resource  by  which  she  is  able  to  raise  a  revenue  of 
.535.000,000,  or  $35  a  head  of  the  population.  The  monopoly  of 
land  by  large  owners,  at  present  so  bitterly  felt  in  Australia,  has 
been  obviated,  we  are  told,  by  this  partial  adoption  of  the  theory 
of  Henry  George  by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  As  we  read 
in  The  Daily  Mail: 

"The  taxation  of  land  values  was  instituted  in  New  Zealand  more 
as  a  social  remedy  than  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  was  designed 
to  break  up  the  great  estates  which  land  speculators  were  holding 
out  of  use.  and  to  substitute  for  them  small  holdings  in  the  hands 
of  a  prosperous  and  manly  population.  The  first  penny  tax  was 
levied  in  [891  when  the  evil  of  land  monopoly  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  whole  Colony  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  In  a  few  years 
■occupied  and  cultivated  holdings  increased  from  41,224  to  72,33s. 
and  the  land  in  cultivation  from  8,893,000  acres  to  14,383,000  acres. 

"The  building  trade,  of  course,  enormously  benefited  by  making 
land  available  that  had  hitherto  been  held  to  ransom  by  untaxed 
speculators." 

The  advantages  of  exempting  improvements  from  taxation  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Heyer.  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  in  a  communi- 
cation published  in  1906,  which  contains  the  following  remarks  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  total  exemption  of 
improvements  on   land  from  all  rates  and  taxes  has  led  to  a  very 


trade.      The  object  and   tendency  of  this  system  of  taxation   is  to 
Compel  land  being  put  to  its  best  use.  so   that  the  greatest  amount 

of  income  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  rendering  it  unprofitable  to 

hold  land  lor  prospective  increment  in  value.      It  has   been  the  di- 
rect cause  of  much  valuable  suburban  land  being  cut  up  and  placed 
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Edward — "I  must  come  at  it  indirectly." 

— Kliidderadatsch  (Berlin) 

large  increase  in  the  outlay   on    improvements,  which  comprize 
materials  and  labor  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  on  trade,  and 

the  demand  for  labor  has  been  great 

"The  effect  has  certainly  been  to  greatly  stimulate  the  building 


THE    PANIC-MONGER. 

— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

in  the  market,  and  thus  rendered  more  easily  available  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  larger  estates  in  the  coun- 
try, resulting  in  closer  settlement." 

Contrasting  the  English  system  with  that  of  her  dependency  the 
editor  adds  : 

"A  tax  on  our  land  values  at  the  same  rate  as  obtains  in  New 
Zealand  would  produce  not  less  than  ^14,000,000,  a  sum  that  would 
make  a  few  more  Dreadnoughts  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  New  Zealand  experience,  it  would  do  more  than  that." 


EMPTY  CRADLES  IN  ENGLAND— An  alarming  suggestion 
of  a  steady  decline  in  the  English  birth-rate  is  conveyed  in  the 
seventieth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.  The  births  registered  in 
1907  numbered  918,042,  or  26.3  per  thousand  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. These  figures  point  to  a  serious  fall  from  the  record  of  1876, 
which  was  30.3  per  thousand  of  the  population.  Speaking  of  the 
relation  between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate,  the  Registrar- 
General  observes : 

"Heavy  as  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  been  in  this  country,  the 
effects  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  have  been  to 
some  extent  modified  by  the  decline  in  the  death-rate,  but  clearly 
the  death-rate  can  not  continue  to  decline  indefinitely.  The  effect- 
ive addition  to  the  population,  i.e.,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  by 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  was  14.56  per  1,000  living  in 
the  period  1876-80,  had  fallen  to  1  1.27  per  1,000  in  the  year  1907." 

Of  the  reasons  of  this  decline  in  the  number  of  births  in  England 
he  makes  the  following  startling  admission  : 

"There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  stating  that  during  the  past 
thirty  years  approximately  14  per  cent,  of  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate (based  on  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  female  population 
aged  15-45  years)  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  mar- 
ried women  in  the  female  population  of  conceptive  ages,  and  that 
over  7  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  illegitimacy.  With  regard 
to  the  remaining  79  per  cent,  of  the  decrease,  altho  some  of  the  re- 
duced fertility  may  be  ascribed  to  changes  in  the  age  constitution 
of  married  women,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  due 
to  deliberate  restriction  of  child-bearing.  The  fact  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  at  the  last  census  period,  1900-2,  the  fertility  of  English 
wives  was  lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  European  country  except 
France." 
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SOCIALIST  GAINS  IN  ITALY 

TI 1 1 .  success  of  the  Italian  Socialists  in  rapturing  40  of  the  50S 
ts  in  the  new  Parliament,  as  against  26  in  the  last  one. 
calls  for  an  explanation.    This  is  to  be  found,  according  to  the 
1  papers,  in  the  well-known  policy  of  the   Italian   Premier, 

Mr.  < riovanni  Giolitti,  in 
piling  on  taxation  and 
insisting  on  a  strong  army 
and  navy  for  Italy.  The 
Paris  Intrarusigeant  also 
tells  us  that  the  president 
of  the  Council  stands  for 
the  Triple  Alliance,  while 
Socialists  and  Republi- 
cans "are  resolutely  set 
against"  this  entangle- 
ment. The  anti-German 
and  anti-Austrian  feeling 
which  is  developing  in 
Italy,  and  which  has  done 
so  much  to  decide  the  re- 
cent elections,  is  proved. 
says  the  Fntransigeant, 
by  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  cities  which 
have  returned  Socialists 
and  Republicans.  To 
quote  its  words  : 

"They  have  recaptured 
their  ancient  strongholds 
and  have  added  to  them. 
They  have  triumphed  in 
Rome,  Florence,  Milan, 
and  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  North  which  at  one 
time  were  Austrian  — 
Mantua.  Biella,  etc. 
They  have  taken  cities 
formerly  papal  in  sym- 
pathy. Bologna,  Forli, 
Ravenna.  Imola.  Genoa, 
The  new  movement    has  not 


perilous  yet  inexorable,  between  the  horns  of  which  the  press,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Government  must  courageously  choose." — 
Translations  madeferlWL  LITERARY   DIGEST. 
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Whose  policy  of  heavy  taxation  for  mili- 
taristic pur|>oses  is  making  many  Socialists 
n  Italy. 

and  Savona  are  favorable  to  them, 
spared  either  Verona  or  Venice." 

The  matter  is  seriously  and  dispassionately  dealt  with  by  the 
papal  Osservatore  Romano ^  which  sets  out  to  explain  "the  causes 
of  wide-spread  discontent  manifested  in  the  recent  elections"  by 
the  return  of  so  many  Socialists.  The  main  cause,  we  are  told,  is 
"the  painful  dilemma"  into  which  the  country  is  brought  by  the 
conflicting  needs  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  claims  of  th< 
letaii.it.  The  Socialists  of  Italy,  like  those  ol  France,  are  mostly 
antimilitarists,  and  when  Italy  is  called  upon  "to  choose  between 

two  needs,  one  of  which  imperils  peace  and  contentment  at  home. 

while  the  other  compromises  prestige  and  influence  abroad."  it  is 

no  wonder  that  the  proletarial  vote  for  the  Socialist  who  thinks 

reign  alliance  than  of  the  social  comfort  and 

1   Italy.     In  this  connection  the  Osset  vatore  quotes  the 

in   Italian  deputy  to  his  constituency  in 

Italy.     Mi.  Maggiorino  Ferraris  writes  to  his  ele 

qui  : 

xpenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  blocks 

lit    tO  be  made   in  the  elevation 

of  the  pi"!'  '   11.1t.  iii  the  establishment  of  so<  ial  peace,  and  in 

orderoJ  the  realm.     Such  military 
and  naval  expenditt  ailing  out  a  spirit  of  rebellion 

in  the  Socialist  I  >  iduallj  consigning  the 

ol  of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  hither- 
ived  themselves  ho  i)   military  or  naval  establish- 

ment.   The  recent  elections  have  proved  that  this  is  the  dilemma, 


AN  ANTISUFFRAGETTE  BOOMERANG 

Till,  recent  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Antisuffrage  League  in 
London  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  con- 
ducted with  such  remarkable  order  and  common  sense  that  "a 
prominent  politician  "  quoted  by  the  London  Daily  News  declared 

that  "  the  ability  shown  by  the  ladies  of  the  Antisiittrage  League 
almost  converted  him  to  those  very  views  which  the  League  was 
organized  to  oppose."  The  ladies  of  a  certain  social  class  have 
always  been  more  or  less  active  in  some  fields  of  political  life,  but 
generally  these  have  preferred  to  watch  the  battle  like  Homeric 
goddesses  from  Olympian  heights.  Rut  the  London  Times  seems 
to  think  that  these  aristocratic  members  of  the  "  I'pper  Ten"  have 
it  in  their  power  to  decide  their  own  fates  and  that  of  their  less 
happily  situated  sisters  on  the  franchise  question.  "  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,"  we  are  told,  is  "a  lady  whose  prominence  no  less  in  social 
service  than  in  literature  worthily  entitles  her  to  take  precedence  in 
eliciting  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  her  sex  upon  this  question." 
This  is  rather  a  one-sided  method  of  deciding  the  question,  thinks 
The  Daily  News,  quoted  above.  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  class  do  not 
want  to  keep  out  of  politics  or  to  refuse  the  franchise,  but  merely 
to  monopolize  all  political  influence  and  maintain  their  share  in  it 
as  the  privilege  of  the  aristocratic.  To  quote  this  editor's  comment 
upon  the  "largely  attended  meeting"  of  Mrs.  Ward's  supporters  : 

"  Doubtless  we  shall  soon  be  told  that  its  success  is  a  new  proof 
that  women  resent  the  suggestion  that  they  are  fit  for  political 
power.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  not  but  admire  that  irony  ol 
circumstance  which  is  drawing  women  into  public  life  by  the  ver\ 
act  of  recording  their  disapproval  of  the  movement  by  which  their 
enfranchisement  is  to  be  effected. 

"  But  the  ability  displayed  is  not  hard  to  understand.  The  women 
who  are  at  the  back  of  the  antisuffrage  movement  are  not  opposed 
to  women  taking  part  in  politics.  Indeed,  many  of  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  English  upper  classes  and  relatives  of  prominent  poli- 
ticians are  past  masters  of  the  game.  Their  real  objection  is  to 
sharing  the  power  which  from  their  position  is  already  theirs  with 


I  III       I"  >\k  I  \      II  \l  Ks. 

ilian  peasant  can  not  and  will  not  continue  to  earn  thi 

/-'.  ami. 

their  pomer  sisters.     The  Antisuffrage  League  is  one  of  the  many 
iristocratic  privilege  is  defended,  and  therefore  it 

meets  in  drawing  rooms  and  concert-halls.      It  can    never  descend 

into  the  streets  and  make  use  oi  that  democratic  forum,  the  orange- 
it    the   street-corner,  as  do   the   members  of  the  sul 

'1  he  main  work  of  the  meeting  was  the  unanimous  and  enthusi- 
astic carrying  Ol  a  resolution  in  which  those  present  "repudiated, 
on  behalf  ol  a  majority  both  ol  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
the  doctrine  ol  the  political  equality  ol  the  sexes." 
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A  NEW   FRENCH   REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT 

PARIS,  once  the  home  of  revolution,  the  worshiper  of  an  ever 
new  '*  Bonnet   Rouge,"  has  more  recently  changed  into  the 
home  of  strikes.     The  strikes  of  France  are  coming  to  form  one 

of  the  political  sensations  of  our  day.  as  they  arc  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  recorded  in  the  Continental  papers.  They  arc  directed 
as  much  against  law  and  order  as  against  the  monopolies  of  trade. 

We  see  cue  branch  of  industry  alter  the  other  rising  in  avowed  re- 
bellion against  the  Republic,  the  Parliament,  and  the  existing 
Ministry.  Telegraph-operators  and  electricians,  among  the  most 
intelligent  oi  the  wage-earning  classes,  are  joined  by  bakers,  boat- 
men, and  carriage-drivers.  The  last  great  strike,  that  of  the  postal, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  employees,  has  resulted  in  a  sweeping 
victory  for  the  malcontents.  The  Paris  journals  are  lull  of  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  reckless  violence    with  which  the  striking 


FRENCH   SOLDIERS   ACTING    AS   POSTAL  CLERKS   DURING   THE 
STRIKE. 

orators  rail  against  existing  institutions  in  France.  Pataud,  the 
secretary  of  the  striking  electricians,  who  by  one  word  plunged 
Paris  into  darkness,  had  previously  presided  at  a  meeting  of  10,000 
men  in  which  he  cried,  "Down  with  the  Parliament!"  "Down 
with  the  Republic!"  "Are  we  endangering  the  Republic  ?"  ex- 
claimed a  discharged  postal  employee,  "what  do  we  care  for  the 
Republic? "  He  was  answered  by  a  cry  from  the  crowd,  "To  hell 
with  the  two  Bastilles — the  Parliament  and  the  State  !  " 

The  Government  have  been  powerless.  How  could  they  help 
themselves  ?  asks  the  Indi'pendance  Beige  (Brussels).  Could 
anything  have  been  done,  even  by  a  Roman  dictator  ?  This  dis- 
cerning journal  proceeds : 

"Do  you  imagine  that  if  you  had  a  dictator  in  power  he  could 
have  compelled  those  100,000  employees  of  the  post,  telegraph, 
and  telephones  to  resume  work?  By  what  means  ?  By  bayonets  ? 
We  hear  this  said,  but  it  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do.  Suppose 
that  to-morrow,  what  some  day  will  happen,  were  actually  to  take 
place,  the  railroad  operatives  were  in  their  turn  to  go  on  strike. 
Could  any  power  compel  engine-drivers  and  firemen  to  resume  ? 
.  .  .  The  strike  universal  seems  imminent,  and  we  see  that  revolu- 
tionary preparations  are  even  now  being  made  under  the  very  eyes 
of  a  Government  which  has  not  either  the  means  or  the  courage  to 
deliver  the  country  from  anarchy." 

The  Government  is  also  blamed  by  the  Figaro  (Paris)  in  an 
article  under  the  heading  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Revolution."  The 
writer  considers  that  this  "triumph"  and  "the  easy  success  of  these 


revolts "  ought  to  be  taken  as  "one  of  the  clearest   signs  of  the 
Government's  dangerous  feebleness."     Naturally  this  important 
Conservative  organ  makes  political  capital  out  of  the  failure  of  a 
Radical  ( Government.  To 
quote   the  words  of   Mr. 
Andre    lieaunier    in    this 
journal : 

"The  strike  is  over.  It 
ends  with  the  victory  of 
the  revolutionaries.  This 
results  merely  from  the 
imbecility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  revolts 
of  the  last  few  months 
have  been  successful — 
not  because  they  were 
justifiable,  but  because 
our  Radical  Government 
is  pusillanimous.  But 
how  could  the  Govern- 
ment have  extricated  it- 
self from  the  difficulty  ? 
That  is  for  them  to  find 
out.  That  the  difficulty 
was  greater  this  time 
than  heretofore  resulted 
from  the  weak  complais- 
ance with  which  pre- 
vious strikes  had  been 
handled." 

In  many  papers,  how- 
ever, Radical  as  well  as 
Conservative,  the  defeat 
of  the  Government  is 
looked  upon  as  of  al- 
most less  economic  than 
of  political  significance.  The  strike  is  a  distinctly  political 
weapon  of  defiance  against  authority,  and  is  instituting  a  "so- 
cial revolution."  Thus  the  Radical  (Paris),  organ  of  the  stri- 
king classes,  ironically  congratulates  Mr.  Clemenceau  ;  and  Mr. 
Jaures's  Humanite"  exclaims:  "Arrogance  has  fallen."  "The 
police  and  postal  authorities  are  conquered  by  the  strike."  Mr. 
Simyan,  the  chief  of  the  postal  department,  is  especially  stigma- 
tized, and  even  the  judicious  Temps  is  driven  to  the  suggestive 
avowal:  "The  strikers  demanded  the  head  of  Simyan,  and  they 
got  it.  The  social  revolution  has  gained  its  first  great  battle." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.    CHAUSSE, 

The  first  Socialist  to  be  elected  President  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris. 
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SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION 


[April  17, 


INSECTS'   MINDS 

"  I  "  HAT  the  mental    pi  -    differ  qualitatively, 

*■        thai   is,  arc  of   a  different  kind,  from  those  of  man,  is  the 
Mat  nan  A.  Harvey,  of  the  Normal  i 
Mich.,  in  School  Science  and  Mathenti 

April ).     On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  thinks  that  the  mental  proc- 
-  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  other  mammal>.  are  the  same  in 
kind  as  man's,  tho  they  differ  in  quantity.     He  says: 

"  It"  the  mental  processes  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  were  to  he  increased 

it   deal,  we  might   h  ive  such  mental  pi  -   man 

himself  experiences.      But  with  insects,  such   increase  in   quantity 

>    suit  in   intelligence  that  would 
correspond  to  human  intelligence,  but  would 

a  totally  different  kind 

"The  mental    pro  nan   are  condi- 

tioned l>y  several  factors.      In  the  first  place, 
they  are  conditioned  by  the  brain  and  nerv- 
-vstem.      For  every  mental   process  there 

onding  physiological  change, 
which  change  always,  or  nearly  always, 
takes  the  form  of  the  transmission  of  a  nerv- 
nous  impulse  through  a  nervous  arc  .  .  .  The 

transmission  of  a  nervous  impulse  through  a 
ervous  arc  that  is  different  in  structure  and 
kind  from  that  of  human  beings  must  of  ne- 
cessity he  a  mental  process  that  is  different  in 
quality.  The  nervous  system  of  an  insect  is 
not  like  the  nervous  system  of  a  vertebrate. 
It  is  composed  of  a  double  nerve  cord  and 
ganglia  ventrally  placed,  and  neither  by  its 
structure  nor  by  its  position,  which  are  the 
two  tests  that  must  always  he  applied,  can  it 
be  shown  to  he  homologous  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  of  man. 

"The  simplest  mental  processes  of  man  .  .  . 
are  sensations.  .  .  .  If  our  sense  organs  were 
different,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  our  sen- 
sations would  he  different,  and   the  resulting 
complex    mental    processes  which  have  sensa- 
tions for  their  elementary  constituents  would 
sarily   he  different.     We  can   show   that 
the  sense  organs  of  insects  are  different  from  our  own.  and  therefore 
w  -•  are  justified  in  reasoning  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mental  proc- 
of    which  sensations  are  the  elementary  constituents  must 
he  different." 

Taking  up  insect  sense-organs  one  by  one.  the  writer  shows  that 
the  insect's  principal  eyes  are  immovable  and  compound  and  can 
not  "see"  in  the  same  way  that  ours  do.  It  can  discern  motion 
and  color,  but  can  not  define  objects.  As  for  hearing,  the  most 
intelligent  insects  ants,  bees,  and  wasps— have  none.  Even  those 
that  have  so-called  "ears"  probably  are  unable  to  hear  at  all  as  we 
do.  As  for  taste  and  smell,  these  are  hardly  identical  in  insects 
with  the  homologous  human  senses.  Feeling,  which  in  man  is 
d  in  the  skin,  is  exercised  in   the  insect   through  touch-hairs, 

ered  outwardly  with  a  hard  coating.     Bui  be- 

ibtful    homologS  Of   human   senses,  insects   possess 

3,  oJ  which  we  are  wholly  deprived. 

■ 

have  shown  that  a  (ectopia  moth  can  perceive  the 

"i  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half, 

i  man  would  be  unable  to  perceive  its 

than  six  inches.      Shall  we  call  this 

appreciation  of  t  he  old  ?    Such 
lifted  by  the cecropia  moth,  and  others  ti, 

shown  to  exist   in  b(  I  -rem    to  he    located  in  the 

antennae.    Bui  the  anten  ol  which  no  homolog  exists 

in  the  human  body.     Hi  ipletely  justified 

setting  that  th<       •  ■  »,  how  ma              i  i  they  may 

ich  as  prod  ns  in  the  human  being. 


PROFESSOR    NATHAN    A     HARVEY 

While  insects  lack  some  of  the  senses  possest 
bv  man.  he  says  they  have  others  that  we  are 
without  Their  instinct  he  classes  with  our 
intelligence. 


"The  general  structure  of  the  body  of  the  insect  is  different  from 
that  of    man.      Oxygen    is  carried   to   the   tissues,  not   through  the 

medium  of  the  blood,  but  directly  through  air-passages.  Blood 
and  breathing  accompany  many  sensations  in  the  human  body,  and 
a  tl i tit  tent  -  sations  must  accompany  the  different  pro. 

found  in  the  body  of    the  insect.     The  life  is  shorter,  the  manner 
of  living  different,  the  methods  of  maintaining  existence  are  widely 
ted.     If  we  recognize  that  a  large  part  of  our  feelings,  and 

iiiently  motives  to  action,  are  determined  in  us  by  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  ourselves  from  destruction  in  various  contin- 
e  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  how  very  different  must  he 
the  mental  life  of  an  insect. 

"  It  seems  as  if  we  had  shown  conclusively  that  if  insects  mani- 
it  must  of  necessity  he  a  very  different  kind  of 
intelligence  from  that  which  man 
In  the  sense  organs,  and  in  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  we  find  structui  cceed- 
ingly  different  that  the  resulting  sensations 
and  mental  processes  derived  from  them 
must  he  qualitatively  different." 

(banted  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  pos- 
sest by  an  ant  or  a  bee  is  totally  different 
from  that  of   a  dog  or  a  man,    Mr.  Harvey 

HO  reason  to  deny  that  the  amount  of 
intelligence  in  the  insect  may  he  very  high 
indeed — perhaps  higher  than  man's: 

"All  observers  of  ants.  bees,  and  « 
concur  in  assigning  to  them  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence.  If  we  were  to  see  a  company 
of  horses  or  dogs  performing  the  same  kind  of 
communal  activities  that  bees  do,  preparing 
food  of  one  kind  for  themselves  and  another 
kind  for  their  young,  caring  for  their  young 
as  bees  do,  producing  wax  and  constructing 
from  such  material  their  comb,  we  should 
attribute  to  them  without  hesitation  a  large 
amount  of  intelligence.  So  when  we  observe 
a  mud-wasp  building  its  cell,  provisioning  it 
with  spiders  that  are  not  dead,  but  paraly/ed 
by  stinging  in  the  ventral  ganglia,  when  we 
see  such  complicated  activities  of  this  kind 
adapted  so  perfectly  to  a  determinate  end,  we 
can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  a  high  degree  of  intelliget 
necessarily  attributable  to  an  insect  that  is  capable  of  performing 
them.  Whoever  carefully  studies  any  single  individual  of  this 
group  in  all  its  varied  activities  throughout  a  period  of  days  or 
weeks,  can   not  fail  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion." 

Those  who  deny  the  writer's  proposition  fall  back,  he  says,  on 
the  assertion  that  these  activities  are  merely  the  result  of  instinct 
— that  is.  of  inherited  racial  mental  processes,  not  those  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  acknowledges  this,  hut  denies  that  instinct  is  to  he 
left  out  of  consideration  in  reckoning  intelligence.     As  he  puts  it : 

"Man  exhibits  many  instincts,  but  none  of  them  is  comparable 
in  complexity  nor  fixedness  to  those  of  insects,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  more  nearly  perfect  any  activity  becomes  in  us.  the  more 
nearly  it  approximates  the  character  of  an  instinctive  action.  All 
of  our  acth  ities  that  originate  as  conscious,  voluntary,  willed  acts, 
LCtise  come  to  assume  the  form  closely  allied  to  that  of  in- 
stincts. We  s.iv  that  we  instinctively  raise  our  hand  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  We  may  he  unconscious  of  the  process  by  which  the  act  is 
slatted,  hut  we  .ue  ne\er  unconscious  of  the  result  that  is  to  come 
trom  the  action.  What  we  do  perceive  is  the  result  of  the  action 
before  the  action  occurs,  and  this  is  the  motive  to  the  .■■■ 

"We  ma)   illustrate  the  action  (  f  a  mental  instinct  by  a  I 
again  tO  the  necessai  v.  self-evident  truths.      These  mental  pro<  I 
most    nearly    approximate    an    instinct.     Were   we   asked    how    we 

know  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  we  im- 
mediately reply, ' How  else  could  it  be  ? '    So  it  is  easy  for  us  to 

ve  that  it  a  mud-wasp  were  to  reply  to  the  question  how  she 
knows  inst  where  t"  Sting  the  spider  and  why  she  does  that  1 
J  nit  tint:  it  into  the  cell,  she  would  say,  '  How  else  could  it  he  done  ?  ' 
The  point  is  that  OUT  knowledge  ol  the  fact  that  thewhole  is  equal 
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to  the  sum  of  all  of  it>  parts,  which  we  know  as  soon  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  it.  is  not  an  indication  of  a  lack  o!  intelligence, 
but  an  evidence  of  intelligence.  A  person  who  did  not  know  it  in- 
stinctively would  be  the  one  lacking  in  intelligence.  So  the  activi- 
ties that  are  called  instinctive  in  insects  are  indications  of  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  not  of  a  lack  oi  it." 


TROUBLES  DUE  TO  MOUTH-BREATHING 

A  ONCE-CELEBRATED  pamphlet  with  the  title  "Shut  Your 
Mouth!"  set  forth  to  our  grandfathers  the  advantages  oi 

breathing  through  the  nose  and  the  injuries  that  might  result  from 
mouth-breathing.  The  latter,  however,  was  treated  merely  as  a 
pernicious  habit  that  might  be  overcome, 
whereas  it  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
result  of  abnormal  conditions,  generally  nasal 
obstruction.  In  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
April)  Dr.  J.  T.  Case  states  the  conditions  and 
results  very  clearly.     He  says  : 

"Normally  one  should  breathe,  not  through 
the  mouth  but  through  the  nose.  .  .  .  The 
nostrils,  while  apparently  small  at  the  external 
opening,  soon  widen  out  into  a  large,  double 
air-chamber — a  great  deal  larger  than  one  would 
suppose  without  having  studied  into  the  matter. 
The  air  current,  after  traversing  this  nasal 
■chamber,  then  makes  a  sharp  bend  into  the 
nasopharynx  (the  expanded  upper  part  of  the 
throat).  The  air  then  passes  through  the 
pharynx,  past  the  tonsils,  and  into  the  larynx 
and  windpipe,  and  is  then  distributed  to  the 
lungs.  Into  the  nasal  cavity  project  three 
scroll-like  bones,  called  'turbinates,'  lined  by 
a  sort  of  erectile  tissue,  which  is  richly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  These  turbinates  are  like 
the  flues  of  a  boiler,  affording  a  large  moist 
and  warm  surface  by  which  the  air  is  exposed 
to  heat,  so  that  in  traveling  a  distance  of 
scarcely  more  than  two  inches  it  is  both  warmed 
and  moistened.  Two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water  is 
daily  taken  up  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  by  the  air  passing 
into  the  lungs.  The  stiff  hairs  in  the  nasal  openings  strain  out  the 
coarser  dust  particles,  while  the  finer  dust-  and  germ-laden  specks 
adhere  to  the  moist  walls  of  the  nasal  or  pharyngeal  cavities,  as 
one  can  easily  demonstrate  by  blowing  the  nose  after  an  hour's 
work  in  the  dust.  The  warming  and  moistening  of  the  air  thus 
prevents  the  entrance  into  the  bronchi  of  cold,  dry,  dusty  air  which 


would  be  irritating  to  the  delicate  lining  of  the  lungs.  In  the  case 
of  the  mouth-breather,  the  protective  influence  of  this  warming, 
moistening,  and  purifying  process  is  lost.  There  is  also  a  nasal 
secretion  which  helps  to  destroy  the  bacteria  which  enter  with  the 
air.  The  sense  of  smell,  located  in  the  nostrils,  should  also  warn 
against  the  presence  o!  poison-laden  air  just  as  the  sense  of  taste 
warns  us  against  undesirable  food." 

Mouth-breathing.  Dr.  Case  tells  us,  is  generally  the  result  of 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  cavities,  either  by  foreign  bodies,  by  en- 
larged tonsils,  by  growths  such  as  adenoids  or  nasal  polypi,  or  by 
deformity  of  the  nasal  bones.     Sr.ys  Dr.  Case: 

"Mouth-breathers  waken  in  the  morning  with  open,  dry  mouth, 
foul-smelling  breath,  persistent  hoarseness,  sometimes  headaches 
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WHERE    THE    ADENOIDS    FORM. 


Showing  how  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  obstruct  normal  breathing.  Note 
the  large  nasal  cavity,  the  lining  of  which  covers  an  area  of  over  twenty  square 
inches,  and  serves  to  warm,  moisten,  and  purify  the  air  before  it  passes  on  into 
the  throat.  This  cut  shows  a  large  mass  of  adenoids  hanging  from  the  roof  of 
the  naso-pharyngeal  cavttv  (the  expanded  upper  end  of  the  throat'. 


In  many  large  cities  the  school-children  are  periodically  examined  by  physicians,  and  those  suffering 
from  adenoids  are  sent  to  the  dispensaries  for  treatment  or  operation.  This  cut  represents  an  "  adenoid 
party  "  awaiting  operation  at  one  of  the  large  New-York  dispensaries.  Note  the  peculiar  expression 
of  the  face  which  characterizes  the  mouth-breather. 


and  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  physical  expression  is  characteristic 
and  indicates  mental  listlessness.  The  nose  becomes  pinched  and 
the  root  of  the  nose  (between  the  eyes)  flattened ;  the  lips  are 
thickened  and  the  upper  lip  is  shortened  so  that  the  upper  front 
teeth  show  ;  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyes  being  drawn  down,  the 
eyelids  droop,  and  give  a  long-drawn  appearance  to  the  face.  The 
upper  jaw  becomes  deformed  ;  the  palate  being  high  and  arched, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  jaw  being  too  close  together,  the  upper 
front  teeth  are  pushed  forward.  There  is  a  pathetic  vacant  ex- 
pression to  the  face  ;  the  eyes  are  dull ;  the  mouth  is  usually  held 
more  or  less  widely  open  ;  rounded  shoulders  are  usually  present 
and  there  is  a  generally  sluggish  appearance  in  the  child's  attitude. 
On  account  of  the  nasal  obstruction,  the  lungs  are  insufficiently 
expanded  and  the  chest  assumes  the  characteristic  deformity  called 
•pigeon  breast,"  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  the  sides  being  de- 
prest  and  the  breast  bone  becoming  unusually  prominent.  The 
lack  of  oxygen  causes  a  fall  in  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  from 
the  normal  (100  per  cent.)  to  70  or  60  per  cent.,  often  less  ;  and  a 
diminution  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  by  one-third,  or 
even  one-half.  When  normal  breathing  is  restored  and  the  lungs 
are  properly  ventilated  by  removal  of  the  nasal  obstruction,  there 
is  brought  about  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

"The  voice  has  a  wooden,  muffled,  or  dead  sound  with  a  nasal 
twang,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  nose  as  a  resonating-chamber 

"The  removal  of  adenoids  has  frequently  cured  stuttering  or 
stammering.  When  such  a  result  has  occurred  it  is  probable  that 
the  stammering  was  due  to  a  reflex  irritation  causing  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 

"  Spasmodic  croup  is  another  result  of  reflex  irritation  associated 
with  adenoid  growths.  A  spasmodic  cough  may  be  so  severe  that 
it  may  very  closely  resemble  whooping-cough.  .  .  .  Many  coughs 
attributed  to  the  stomach,  to  teething,  to  nervousness,  and  other 
causes  are  due  to  the  presence  of  adenoids. 

"Earache  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  adenoids,  and  deaf 
ness  is  often  a  result.      A  Boston  physician  in  examining  47  cases 
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ml  an  impairment  of  hearing  in  39;  the  deafness 
was  cur<  d  in  35  by  removing  the  growths.  Severe  complications, 
often  1  a  incurable  conditions,  are  almost  sure  to  intervene 


PRARLITE. 


Both   •    i. 000      From  Prof .  H    C    II   Carpenter's  paper  before  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

when  scarlet  fever  or    diphtheria    attacks  a  child  afflicted  with 
adenoids. 

"The  presence  of  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  constitutes  an 
open  door  to  invasion  of  the  body  by  harmful  germs.  In  cases  of 
mouth-breathing  the  delicate  lining  of  the  pharynx  in  the  region 
Of  the  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  is  never  normal.  The  nasal 
secretion,  which  is  destructive  to  bacteria,  is  absent,  and  thus  the 
invasion  of  germs  is  facilitated.  .  .  .  Whooping-cough,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  more  readily 
attack  children  with  adenoid  growths  and  enlarged  tonsils.  The 
germs  which  cause  acute  rheumatism  may  thus  find  entry,  causing 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  followed  in  many  cases  by  life-long  in- 
validism, due  to  heart -disease,  for  one-third  of  the  persons  suffer- 
ing from  acute  rheumatism  develop  chronic  heart-disease." 

As  mouth-breathing  is  almost  always  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
nose,  the  way  to  stop  it  is  by  removal  of  the  cause.  While  the  ob- 
struction persists  there  is  little  value  in  instructions  and  commands 
to  close  the  mouth  and  breathe  through  the  nostrils.  If  there  is 
merely  local  congestion,  due  to  a  "cold,"  this  may  be  relieved  by 
local  treatment.  Dr.  Case  recommends  giving  the  lungs  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  keeping  the  digestion  in  good  order,  the  taking  of  cold 
baths  daily,  and  the  careful  cleaning  of  mouth  and  teeth.  If  there 
are  abnormal  growths,  they  must  be  removed.  The  clearing  of  the 
nasal  passages,  SO  that  they  can  and  will  be  used  in  normal  breath- 
ing, I  >i .  ( !ase  1  egards  as  vitally  important.     I  le  closes  by  saying  : 

"  ( >\v^en  deprivation  means  deficient  vitality  and  lowered  bodily 
resistance,      livery  parent   should  realize   how   vitally  important  it 
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is  that  children  should  use  then  lungs  to  the  full  capacity.    When, 

remediable  physical  defect,  the  child's  lunga  are  crippled, 

the  wise  father  or  mother  will  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter 

to  the  attention  ol  a  physician." 


THE  NEW  STEELS 

SO  many  different  alloys  of  iron  are  now  called  "steel  "  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  fiame  a  definition  that  will  cover 
them  all.  The  invention  of  these  varieties  is  due  to  the  minute 
chemical  and  microscopic  Studies  that  have  been  going  on  lot- 
main  years.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  skilled  metal 
Iurgist  may  now  produce  a  "steel"  possessing  almost  any  d( 
combination  of  qualities.  Says  O.  M.  Becker,  in  an  article  on 
"The  Nature  and  Characteristics  of  the  New  Steels,"  in  The  lln- 
gineering  Maga  v  York,  April) : 

"  Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  name  'steel  '  was  given  by 
general  consent  to  a  combination  of  iron  and  carbon  (as  we  now 
know  ).  together  usually  with  certain  other  substances  present  as 
impurities,  such  that  when  treated  in  a  particular  way  the  result 
was  a  material  of  high  tensile  strength,  homogeneity,  toughness, 
and  ability  to  resist  crumbling.  The  distinction  between  steel 
and  some  varieties  of  iron  has  been  .  .  .  slight.  .  .  .  Before  the 
development  of  the  modern  steel-making  processes,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  decide  whether  a  given  sample  was  steel  or  iron. 
If  it  hardened  on  being  quenched  in  water  after  having  been  heated 
to  a  good  ted,  and  look  a  'temper,'  it  was  plainly  steel.  But  mild 
steel,  with  its  low  content  of  carbon,  does  not  take  a  temper  any 
more  than  wrought  iron  does.  With  the  advent  of  the  newer  steels 
still  greater  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  and  precise 
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definition,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  one  here.  It  ;s 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  take  for  granted  that  the  name  steel 
may  properly  be  applied  to  any  alloy  of  iron  and  the  so-called 
hardening  metals  which  is  of  such  a  structure  as  to  permit  harden- 
ing or  tempering  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  a  relatively  high 
tensile  strength,  reluctance  to  Ir.icture.  and  as  said  above,  resist- 
ance to  crumbling. 

"Since  the  discovery  that  substances  other  than  carbon,  in  virtue 
of  their  presence,  give  iron  the  quality  of  becoming  hard  and  tOUgh 
under  certain  treatment,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  distinc- 
tions among  the  various  kinds  of  steels,  and  it  is  now  customary  to 

speak  of  them  in  a  general  way  as  carbon,  Mushet  or  air-hardening, 
and  high-speed  or  rapid  steels,  etc.     Various  other  terms  have 

been  suggested  but  have  not  Come  into  general  use,  tho  indeed  the 
term  'alloj  steel  '  is  commonly  used  to  designate  all  steels  Other 
than  those  depending  upon  carbon  chiefly  for  their  specific  quali- 
ties. The  alloy  steels  in  turn  are  frequently  designated  as  vanadium 
steel,  tungsten  steel,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  hardening  alloy 
which  predominates;  and  because  tungsten  was  the  first  and  still 
is  the  most    common    of   the    hardening  metals    used    in  the  alloy 

steels,  thej  are  often  spoken  ol  as  tungsten  steels  even  tho  that 
element  be  in  particular  cases  of  minor  importance  or  quite  absent. 

Like  carbon  steel,  the   alloy  steels   are   used  lor  various  pun 
to  which  each  is  especially  suited.      Nickel   steel,  for  instance,  is 
|y    used    for   armor   plates   and    projectiles,   and    chrome  and 
vanadium  steel  are  largely  used  lor  the  structural  parts  ol  machin- 
ery subjected  to  great  strains,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  automobile 

pails 

"<  Irdinary  carbon  steel,  such  as  has  through  the  ages  been  used 
for  tools,  contains  small  proportions  ol  elements  Other  than  iron 
and  carbon.  Some  ol  these  are  useful  and  perhaps  even  necessary 
to  make  the   steel   easily   workable,    either   in  or   melting. 
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TEMPERING  OF    AN    ALLOY    WITH    CARBON    O  68,  CHROMIUM  3. 01,   TUNG- 
S  1  l-.N    10  37    PBR  1  KN  f. 


TEMPERING   OF  AN    ALLOY  WITH   CARBON    0. 67,  CHROMIUM    6.18,  TUN( 
STEN    12.5  PER    CENT. 


On  the  left,  heated  to  6S0  degrees  C;  1,000  diameters.    On  the  right,  heated         On  the  left,  heated  to  730  degrees  C;  150  diameters.     On  the  right,  heated 
to  730  degrees  C:  1.000  diameters.  to  73odegrees  C;   1,000  diameters. 


This  is  the  case  of  silicon  and  manganese.  Both  tend  to  make 
steel  sound  by  preventing  the  formation  of  blow-holes.  Silicon, 
in  the  quantities  usually  present  in  tool  steels,  has  small,  if  any, 
effect  upon  the  tool  ;  tho  in  steels  for  some  other  purposes,  where 
the  proportion  of  silicon  may  be  larger,  it  causes  stiffness  and 
possibly  also  adds  to  the  hardness.  When  present  in  excess  of, 
say,  3  or  4  percent.,  it  causes  brittleness  and  red-shortness.  Man- 
ganese acts  as  a  sort  of  antidote  for  sulfur,  phosphorus,  and  per- 
haps other  impurities  found  in  steel.  It  prevents  red-shortness, 
promotes  the  formation  of  fine  and  uniform  crystallization, 
increases  fluidity  when  the  steel  is  melted,  and  makes  it  easy  to 
work  under  the  hammer  or  in  rolls.  Excess  of  manganese,  how- 
ever, makes  steel  cold-short  (brittle  when  cold)  and  causes  surface 
cracking,  especially  upon  quenching. 

"Certain  other  elements,  however,  as  phosphorus  and  sulfur,  are 
not  only  useless,  but  distinctly  harmful ;  and  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  either  present,  the  more  inferior  the  steel.  .  .  .  Steel 
for  cutting  tools  is  usually  expected  to  contain  less  than  0.02  per 
cent,  of  either 

"  besides  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon,  self-hardening  steel 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tungsten,  chromium, 
molybdenum,  vanadium,  or  certain  other  elements,  generally  in 
definite  combinations." 

What  causes  the  hardening  of  steel  ?  And  why  are  some  of  the 
steels  mentioned  above  "self- 
hardening,"  while  others  harden 
only  after  treatment,  such  as 
sudden  cooling  after  heating  ? 
These  phenomena,  the  writer 
tells  us,  are  due  to  changes  in 
the  molecular  structure  of  the 
steel,  as  may  be  seen  under  the 
microscope.  It  is  now  generally 
held  that  steel  may  exist  in  sev- 
eral forms,  or  as  mixtures  of 
two  or  more  of  these.  These 
are,  first,  ferrite  or  soft  carbon- 
free  iron,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  so-called 
"  wrought-iron  "  ;  second,  cem- 
entite,  a  hard,  brittle  carbid  of 

iron  ;  and  third,  martensite  or  hardenite,  an  intensely  hard  carbid  of 
iron,  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  saturated  steel.  An  intimate 
mechanical  mixture  of  cementite  and  ferrite,  called  pearlite,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  unannealed  carbon  steel.  Its  constituents 
pass  mostly  into  martensite  at  about  735°  C.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures still,  we  may  have  a  sort  of  solid  solution  of  the  ferrite  or 
cementite  in  the  martensite,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  structure, 
known  as  austenite.  There  are  also  intermediate  forms,  known  as 
troostite,  sorbite,  etc.  The  behavior  of  steel  may  be  completely 
explained  by  the  formation,  under  various  conditions,  of  these 
different  structures.  The  object  of  the  metallurgist  is  to  select 
the  particular  combination  that  suits  him  and  then  "  fix  "  it,  so  that 


STRUCTURE    OF     THE    NOSE     OF    A     HIGH-SPEED   TOOL   AFTER    CUTTING 
AT   ITS   MAXIMUM    SPEED  FOR    20  MINUTES. 

On  the  left,  150   diameters;    on  the  right,  1,000  diameters.     Long  white 
austenitic  streaks  embedded  in  a  martensitic  structure. 


it  will  persist  at  ordinary  temperatures.     The  writer  says  on  this 
point : 

"The  second  or  martensitic  condition,  that  in  which  hardened 
carbon  steel  for  the  most  part  exists,  is  trapt  with  comparative 
ease.  If  steel  be  quenched  in  water,  or  any  other  suitable  bath, 
while  at  any  temperature  above  the  first  critical  point,  already 
given  as  about  7350  C.  (1,360°  F.),  fixation  takes  place  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  a  reversion  to  what  may  be  called  the  basic  or 
normal  state,  that  in  which  pearlite  predominates.  This  condition 
continues  practically  permanent  unless  the  steel  is  again  heated. 
If  the  temperature  be  raised  to  a  point  above  that  of  quenching, 
and  cooling  subsequently  takes  place  slowly,  the  steel  is  'let  down  ' 
to  the  annealed  condition,  as  if  it  had  never  been  hardened.  Much 
the  same  thing,  in  degree  at  any  rate,  takes  place  when  a  piece  of 
hardened  steel  is  heated  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of 
quenching,  but  above,  say  200°  C.  (390°  F.) ;  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  it  takes  place  to  a  slight  extent  without  any  heating.  The 
tendency  is  for  steel  to  return  to  the  'normal,'  pearlitic,  or  annealed 
condition  ;  and  as  the  temperature  is  raised  higher  and  higher, 
more  and  more  of  the  hard  or  semi-hard  carbids  are  resolved  into 
that  less  hard  and  more  tough  condition,  which  is  requisite  to  tools 
of  most  kinds.  This  is  just  what  takes  place  when  tools  are  tem- 
pered after  hardening.  The  'tempering,'  or  'drawing'  of  the 
temper,  as  the  process  is  frequently  called,  consists  merely  in  gradu- 
ally heating  a  tool  made  of 
steel  of  a  known  quality  to  a 
temperature  shown  by  experi- 
ence to  be  most  suitable  for  ob- 
taining the  desired  degree  of 
hardness  or  toughness." 

It  is  found  that  these  trans- 
formations are  affected  by  the 
presence  of  the  metals  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  para- 
graphs, and  it  is  by  their  use 
that  the  "self-hardening"  steels 
are  produced : 

"It  is  through  this  lowering 
of  the  transformation-point  to 
such  an  extent    that  the  mar- 
tensitic     structure      continues 
unchanged  until  it  has  become 
'fixt,'  that  is,  has  reached   the  temperature  where   this   structure 
no  longer  tends  to  change  into  the  soft  pearlite  or  annealed,  that 
steels  become  self-hard,  and  do  not  require  quenching. 

"This  lowering  of  the  transformation-point  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  tungsten  and  manganese  or  chromium,  or  the  like  combi- 
nation of  the  steel-hardening  substances  (vanadium  excepted) ;  and 
it  is  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alloy  contained. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  alloy  materials,  especially  of  those 
most  used  in  high-speed  steel  because  of  their  cheapness  or  the 
qualities  they  impart,  this  tendency  to  lower  the  critical  point  or 
range,  high  as  well  as  middle  and  low,  becomes  active  only  when 
they  are  combined  with  certain  others  in  more  or  less  definite  pro- 
portions. Thus  tungsten,  to  which  the  most  important  part  in 
giving    high-speed   steel   its  peculiar  properties  has  been   until 
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recently  attributed,  does  not  at  moderate  temperatures,  at  any  rate, 
lower  the  transformation-points  much,  it  at  all ;  and  neither  does 

molybdenum.  If,  however,  these  are  combined  with  chromium  or 
manganese,  and  possibly  to  a  slight  extent  with  certain  other  sub- 
stances, tin's  lowering  takes  place  ;  and  when  these  elements  are 
tit  in  such  proportion  that  the  tendency  of  the  steel  to  revert 
from  the  austenitic condition  to  the  tnartensitic  condition  is  coun- 
teracted  until  the  temperature  has  passed  below  the  point  where 
this  change  can  take  place,  then  the  structure  of  the  steel  becomes 
fixt  or  "permanent  in  that  condition,  and  the  steel  is  austenitic.  or 
high-speed,  and  that  without  quenching." 


"This  precious  find  was  made  in  the  Mauer  sand-pit,  six  mi 
southeast  of  Heidelberg,  at  a  depth  of  24  meters  [80  feet].  . 
The  jaw-bone  is  admirably  preserved,  and   lias  all  its  teeth. 


It 


♦  THE  OLDEST   HUMAN    REMAINS 

A    HUMAN  jaw  unearthed  something  over  a  year  ago  in  a  sand- 
pit near  Heidelberg,  Germany,  is  described  in  Lu  Nature 

(Paris,  March  6)  by  J.  Deniker,  who  finds  reason  to  declare  it  the 
earliest  known  relic  of  man.  The  writer  recalls  the  well-known 
(act  that  all  fossil  human  bones  found  up  to  the  present  time,  either 
in  Europe  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  do  not  date  back  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  so-called  quaternary  period  of  geological  time, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  present  era  of  the  earth's  history. 
No  authentic  human  bone  is  known  to  have  been  found  in  the 
earlier  quaternary,  whence  there  have  been  recovered  only  certain 
utensils.  As  for  tertiary  man.  we  have  yet  no  certain  proof  of  his 
existence,  either  from  implements  or  from  bones.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  Kugene  Dubois,  the  Pithecanthropus  came  from  the 
strata  of  the  pliocene,  that  is.  the  layer  just  above  the  tertiary 
strata;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  real 
human  being.  Besides,  the  Dutch  scientist  fixes  this  date  with  a 
certain  reserve  and  admits  that  the  stratum  might  have  been  be- 
tween the  upper  pliocene  and  the  lower  quaternary,  or  even  entirely 
in  the  quaternary.      Moreover: 

"The  so-called  'Neanderthal  '  skulls  and  skeletons,  found  in  the 
basin  of  the  Dordogne.  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  recent 
times,  date  only  from  the  middle  quaternary.  Now  in  October, 
1907.  Mr.  Schoetensack,  a  German  scientist,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  been  watching  the  working  of  a   sand-pit  near   Heidelberg  in 
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was  found 

the  hope  of  finding  then-  the  remains  ol  a  fossil  man,  exhumed 
from  a  stratum  lid...  1 1  ] \  to  the  lower  quaternary,  it  not 

to  a  1  iMi  this  ,uid  the  pliocene,  a  remarkable  i-i" 

which  he  regards  as  that  of  tin- oldest  known  man,  perhaps  even 
precursor  ol  m  in 


JAWBONE    POUND   NBAR  HEIDELBERG. 

Seen  from  the  side  and  from  above 

(litters  in  many  respects  from  known  human  jaws,  actual  or  : 
At  first  sight  it  recalls  the  lower  jaw  of  the  gorilla.  .  .  .  Th< 
cral  thickness  of  the  bone  is  almost  double  that  of  modern  jaws, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  modern 
man,  and  their  form  is  absolutely  human  ;  all  are  prest  closely  to- 
gether and  no  one  is  longer  than  the  others.  The  chin  is  very  re- 
treating, with  prints  of  the  insertions  of  the  lingual  muscles  very 
pronounced.  If  the  jaw  be  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  its  an- 
terior part  .  .  .  does  not  touch  the  surface. 

"  Is  this  jaw-bone  that  of  a  man?     Mr.  Schoetensack  appan 
thinks  that  it  is,  since  he  attributes  it  to  a  new  species  of  the  g 
Homo,  which  he  calls  Homo  Heidelbergensis ;  at  the  same  time 
he  thinks  that  this  'Homo  '  was  rather  a  precursor  of  modem  man 
or  even  the  common  ancestor  of  man  and  the  anthropoids,      In 
the  general  aspect  of  the  jaw  is   that  of  an  anthropoid,  while  the 
dentition  is  very  human.     This  fact,  it   seems  to  us.  makes  it  im- 
possible to  attribute  it  to  the  Pithecanthropus,  since  the  two 
of  the  latter  are  much   larger  and   more   massive  than  the  1 
sponding  teeth  of  man. 

"  How  ever  this  may  be,  the  importance  of  this  discov  ery  will  be 
clear  to  .ill.  and  t he  comparative  study  of  this  'pre-N  tlian  ' 

>t  which  it    is  to  be  hoped  that   other  remains  will  soon 
be  found)  with  the  Neanderthal   man  promises  to   be  \ 
indeed."     Translation  made  fot  The  Literary  Digi 


A  REMEDY  FOR  EXHAUSTION  A  so-called  fatigue  anti- 
toxin, obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  upon  albumen, 
has  been  patented    in    Germany  and    is   thus  described    in    / 

(Leipsic,  Fein  uarj  I : 

"  It  albumen  be  exposed  to  the  mild  action  of  chemical  agents, 
vai  ious  products  .11  ise.  among  which  is  a  substance  resembling  the 

lied  exhaustion  toxin.     It  this  action  be  allowed  to  continue 

some  time,  or   if   the  reaction   mass  be   heated   to  a  boiling-point, 
.    exhaustion  toxin  is  destroyed  and  a  substance  ol    I 

verse  effect  produced,  in  that  it  checks  the  influence  <>t  the  exhai lo- 
tion toxin  on  the  body.    This  checking  medium  can  be  disengagi 
in  water  and  dissolved  in   acetone,   toluol,  etc.      It  can,  therefore. 
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easily  be  separated  from  all  other  combinations  arising.  It.  for 
instance,  albumen  is  kept  at  .in  incubation  temperature  for  48  hours 
with  io  parts  of  i-per-cent.  ninic  acid,  then  cooled  off,  neutralized 
with  sodium  hydrate,  condensed  to  the  thickness  ol  a  sirup  in  a 
vacuum  of  not  over  50*  C,  and  separated  with  distilled  water, 
after  the  water  lias  evaporated,  there  remains  a  preparation  con- 
taining an  antitoxin,  from  which  a  quite  pure  exhaustion  preven- 
tive, tree  from  salt,  can  be  extracted  with  the  aid  of  toluol  and 
acetone." 


telescope,  which  has  been  constructed  bj   Carl  Zeiss,  oJ  Jena,  is 
also  effected  1>\  electi  icity. 

"In  connection  with  solar  observations,  Special  devices  aie  used 


A   POPULAR   OBSERVATORY 

rT~*  1 1 E  astronomical  observatory  as  a  form  oi  popular  amusement 

■*■  seems  to  have  progressed  no  further  in  this  country  than  the 
street  telescope,  altho  our  museums  of  the  other  sciences,  such  as 
zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  are  costly,  elaborate,  and 
thronged  with  sightseers.  The  popular  form  of  observatory  is  to 
he  found  in  many  European  cities.  The  "Urania,"  an  institution 
recently  opened  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  is  thus  described  in 
Knowledge  and Scientific  News  (London.  February): 

"The'l'rania'  .  .  .  is  a  completely  equipped  popular  observa- 
tory accessible  to  the  general  public.  It  comprizes  a  large  tele- 
scope with  a  1 2-inch  objective  lens.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  dis- 
turbances due  to  oscillations  of  the  ground  the  telescope  has  been 
mounted  on  a  pillar  which,  beginning  from  12  meters  [40  feet]  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street,  towers  freely  to  a  total  height  of  52 
meters  [170  feet],  without  anywhere  touching  the  building  itself. 

"  Electric  lifts  are  provided  to  insure  access  to  the  elevated 
cupola  enclosing  this  instrument.  The  cupola  is  rotated  round  its 
axis  by  an  electric  motor,  and  the  section  through  which  the  sky  is 
observed  can  be  adjusted  in  any  direction.     The  movement  of  the 
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for  reducing  the  intensity  of  heat  and  light  radiations  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  harm  to  the  eye." 

A  projection  device,  we  are  further  told,  is  used  to  produce  the 
image  of  the  sun  on  a  screen,  and  the  telescope  may  also  be  fitted 
with  a  special  type  of  camera  so  as  to  allow  photographic  ex- 
posures to  be  continued  for  several  hours. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  WET  WEATHER—"  The  sanitary  advan- 
tages of  wet  weather  are  not  quite  obvious  to  all  of  us,"  says 
American  Medicine  (Burlington,  Vt.,  March),  "and  perhaps  if  we 
could  order  the  style  we  would  one  and  all  insist  upon  having  it  as 
dry  as  a  bone."  Nevertheless,  it  notes,  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
England  recently  explained  the  phenomenally  low  death-rate  in 
1907  as  largely  due  to  the  cool  and  wet  summer,  which  he  states 
was  exceptionally  favorable  to  infants.     The  editor  adds  : 

"  On  our  northwest  coast  it  has  long  been  noted  that  the  health- 
iest time  is  the  rainy  season,  and  that  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
is  not  only  decidedly  distressing  but  sickly,  too.  These  facts  must 
be  taken  to  heart  by  climatologists,  and  not  ignored  in  the  manner 
we  are  so  prone  to  treat  the  heterodox.  Those  physicians  who 
are  advising  all  patients  to  seek  a  dry  climate  should  be  sure  they 
have  data  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  dryness  has  been  advan- 
tageous in  such  cases.  Dogma  will  not  do  in  this  age.  If  wet 
weather  is  really  health-giving  and  life-saving,  in  all  conscience 
let  us  send  invalids  to  wet  climates  and  give  the  dry  ones  a  long 
needed  rest.  Of  course  the  invalids  will  be  deprived  of  sunshine, 
but  many  physicians  are  protecting  them  from  that  anyway." 


LARGE    TELESCOPE   OF  THE    URANIA. 

For  the  use  of  the  people  of  Zurich. 


"So  large  a  quantity  of  copper  is  required  to  color  canned  vegetables  thor- 
oughly," says  The  Scientific  American,  "that  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  prohibit 
the  addition  of  copper  salts  absolutely.  The  objection  that  this  prohibition 
would  favor  imported  canned  vegetables,  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, should  be  met  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  imports.  The  quantity  of  copper 
may  be  determined  by  incinerating  the  vegetables,  leaching  the  ash  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  ammonia,  acidifying  it  slightly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  copper  with  zinc  in  a  vessel  of  platinum." 
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[April  17, 


TOLSTOY'S  LATEST  CONFESSION 

COUNT   TOLSTOY    a:  newhal    of   a   disillusioned 

■  in  his  latest  utterance,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
•  ■. .     "I  feel  very  clearly  the  beginning  of  a  loss  of  inter- 
only  in  my  <>\\n  personality,  my  joys  and  sorrows— all 
that  lies  happily  behind  me  and  is  long  ago  buried— but  in   the 
welfare  of  humanity  and    the   happiness  of  the  world."      So  he 
s  in   Collier's  (April  io),  analyzing  what  he  feels  he  has  ex- 
as   the   common   lot   of   man     an    evolution    through 
-  5,      From    the  standpoint 
of   tin.-    last    he   surveys   the  earlier 
saying : 

"No  longer  with  my  former  keen- 
ness can  1  stand  forward  to  defend 
such  things  as  self-education,  tem- 
perance, and  thrift.  I  find  that  I 
have  even  become  indifferent  to  hu- 
man welfare,  to  the  great  question, 
will  the  kingdom  of  heaven  come  or 
not  ? 

"  Having  experienced  this  change 
and  reflected  on  its  cause,  I  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion: 
Every  man  lives  through  three 
S  of  development,  and  at  pres- 
ent 1  am  in  the  last  of  these  stages. 

"In  the  first  stage  a  man  lives 
only  for  himself,  for  his  passions 
and  impulses  :  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  for  passing  the  time  merrily  ; 
for  hunting  and  for  female  society  ; 
for  ambition  and  for  vanity.  His 
life  is  rich  and  full.  So  it  was  with 
me  up  to  my  thirtieth  year,  until 
my  first  gray  hair.  Other  men  part 
with  this  period  of  their  lives  much 
more  rapidly. 

"When  1  had  traversed  this  stage. 
I  began  to  think  of  the  welfare  of 
others,  of  all  men,  of  all  humanity. 
This  stage  was  marked  by  energetic 
work  in  founding  elementary  schools, 
altho  I  should  say  that  the  wish  to 
do  that   showed  itself  in  me  earlier. 

These  interests  vanished  with  the  first  years  of  my  married  life, 
and  were  reborn  with  terrible  force  when  I  first  began  to  realize 
the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  our  earthly  life.  All  my  religious  sen- 
timents became  concentrated  on  the  happiness  of  others  and  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  This 
aspiration    was    as    Strong  as.  and  tilled  my  life  as  completely  as, 

my  first  aspiration  to  personal  happiness. 

"  but  now  I   feel   that   this   last    aspiration  is.  in  turn,  dead.      It 
eased  to  till  my  life,  it  no  longer  carries  me  away  ;  and  I  have 
obliged  to  pose  to  myself  thequestion:  Was  there  really  any- 
thing good   in   work  directed  toward  helping  men  in  their  struggle 
-t  drunkenness  and  against  superstition  :" 

What  is  finally  born   within   him    is  "a  new  foundation  of  life, 
which  nni  ..I!  others,  because  it  contains  an  aspiration 

to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  which,  in  turn,  contains  an  aspira- 
tion to  personal  happiness."  The  new  foundation,  we  are  told,  is 
"\\<>ik  in  I  ol    (.nd.  and  the  fulfilment    ol    his  command- 

his  will.    This  is  not  tin-  perfecting  of  self.     No,  it  is 
It  is  an  aspiration  to  divine  purity."    He  proceeds  : 

"This  new  foundation  ol  lift  in  keeping  clean  the  good 

i,iir.:  m|  a  new  lii<-.  in  th< 
piration  t<>  a  better,  higher  life,  and  in  being  ready  always  for  this 
better  life.    This  aspiration  begins  to  Beize  me  more  and  more 
strongly.     1  feelthatii  fi  rely,  supplants  all  other  desires, 

and  makes  life      1  Foi imr  periods. 

"  It  may  be  that  I  have  nut  made  myself  perfectly  plain,     but  I 


feel  i:  plainly.  At  the  time  when  I  had  lost  all  interest  in  my  per- 
sonal, individual  life,  but  had  not  yet  acquired  a  religious  interest 
(an  aspiration  to  the  general  good  of  humanity),  1  was  horrified 
by  my  position,  but  I  found  peace  the  moment  I  had  found  a  re- 
timent  impelling  me  to  think  of  the  good  of  humanity. 
In  this  thought,  at  the  same  time.  I  found  full  satisfaction  of  my 
desiie  tor  personal  happiness. 

"The  same  thing  is  going  on  now.  altho  my  former  passionate 
desiie  to  make  mankind  happier  has  weakened.  I  am  overcome 
sometimes  by  a  certain  terror  as  if  I  stood  before  an  immense 
abyss,     but  the  aspiration  to.  and  the  preparation  for.  anew  life 

replace  the  former  conditions  which 
they  were  born  out  of:  and  in  them 
there  is  happiness  both  lor  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  all   humanity. 

"  Preparing  for  the  new  life,  I  at- 
tain at  the  same  time  my  former  aim, 
the  good  of  humanity,  more  surely 
than  when  this  was  my  only  aim. 
Aspiring  to  attain  God,  aspiring  to 
a  purity  of  divine  being  in  myself 
and  in  my  new  life.  1  find  more  as- 
suredly both  happiness  for  humanity 
and  for  myself. 

"  And  this  is  entirely  without  haste 
and  without  exhaustion,  but  with  the 
joyful    consciousness   of   a   tranquil 
conscience. 
"  May  (iod  help  me  !  " 


LATES1     PORTRAI1    Of    CENERA]     BOOTH, 

Who  tells  us  that  the  Salvation  Anm  became  an  " army  "  only 
after  it  seemed  to  fail  as  an  ordinary  "sect." 


SALVATION   ARMY'S 
BEGINNING 

NOT  every  denomination  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the 
story  of  its  beginnings  told  in  the 
words  of  its  founder.  Gen.  William 
booth  tells  the  story  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army's  beginning  in  The  War 
Cry  (April  io).  Unlike  som< 
nominational  bodies,  it  was  not 
begun  by  a  schism,  and  the  problem 

before  its  early  leaders  was  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  just  like  other  little 
religious  sects,  an  additional  church  where  there  are  already  too 
many.  That  is  why  it  became  an  "army,"  and  that  is  why  the  Rev. 
Mi.  Booth  is  a  "general."  The  Generalsays  that  when  he  began  his 
irregular  warfare  in  Whitechapel  in  1865,  he  thought  he  could  safely 

send  his  converts  to  join  with  the  existing  churches  in  the  locality, 
but  they  were  not  warmly  received,  and  he  found  they  were  in 
danger  of  lapsing  for  sheer  want  of  comradeship  and  oversight,  so 
he  resolved  to  draw  them  into  small  societies  alter  the  best  model 
that  he  then  knew .      I  le  goes  on  with  the  story  : 

"  Later  on  experience  showed  me-  perhaps  I  ought    to  say  con- 
vinced me     that  in  these   converts   or  •member-. '  a-   we  gradually 

came  to  call  them,  I   had  a  most  attractive  agency,  and  a  most 

pot.  nt  influence  forreaching  men  and  women  in  like  conditions  to 
those  under  which  they  themselves  had  been  living.  I  found  that 
Ordinary  WOrkingmen  in  their  corduroys  and  bowler  hats  could 
Command  attention  from  their  own  class  which  was  refused  point- 
blank  to  me  with  my  theological  terms  and  superior  know! 
I  found  that  the  slaves  of  intemperance  were  accessible  to  the  in- 
fluence and  testimony  of   little  bands  ol    reformed    drunkards,  and 

that  their  message  was  of  hope  when  mine  was  only  too  often  one 
demnation.     I  found  that  the  wild  and  unruly  bast  em 

whose   highest    idea   of    happiness    was    ton   often   enshrined    in   a 

skittle  alley,  01  a  boxing-booth,  or  a  'penny  gaff,'  could  be  made 

to  feel  that  there  was.  after  all.  'something  in  religion  '  when  they 

found  their  old  acquaintances  living  clean  and  yet  happy  and  pros- 
lives  undei  its  influi 

"  I  soon  bee. one  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  I 
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with  t he  Gospel  of  Christ  the  large  classes  of  the  population  lying 
entirely  outside  the  influence  of  the  churches  was  l>y  means  of 

those  classes  themselves.  Therein  lay  what  may  be  called  the 
germ  Of  the  Salvation  Army.  From  that  point  everything  else,  or 
nearly  everything  else,  in  our  peculiar  propaganda,  has  proceeded. 

"But  1  quickly  found  that  such  work  as  was  possible  could  lie 
best  done  by  wise  combination.  Combination  involved  organiza- 
tion, and  organization  invoked  government,  and  government  in- 
volved leadership.  As  to  the  kind  of  government  that  would  prove 
most  likely  to  attain  the  ends  I  had  in  view,  1  was  at  first  very  un- 
decided. It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  And  yet  this  very 
indecision  resulted  in  our  learning  by  experience  many  lessons 
■winch  subsequently  proved  of  the  highest  value. 

"Influenced  by  circumstances,  and  guided,  as  I  believed,  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  I  made  several  experiments.  1  began  with  a 
form  of  government  which  was  purely  paternal.  Everything  pro- 
ceeded from  myself  or  my  immediate  assistants.  ( beat  and  small, 
principle  and  detail,  all  that  concerned  the  inception,  control,  and 
management  of  the  work,  was  referred  to  me.  I  soon  found  that 
to  be  an  impossible  arrangement  for  myself,  and  one  unsuited  to 
the  people  witli  whom  I  had  to  deal. 

"  I  then  adopted  a  more  commonplace  plan.  I  called  into 
cooperation  with  me  certain  selected — in  point  of  fact  they  were 
elected — persons  representing  the  various  stations  or  societies 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  established,  and  with  the  mission- 
aries or  evangelists  who  were  already  employed  in  the  direction  of 
the  work,  formed  them  into  a  conference  with  the  committees  and 
sub-committees  usually  found  in  association  with  that  type  of  gov- 
erning body. 

"But  this  plan  also  failed.  After  a  few  years,  spent  chiefly  in 
debating  abstract  questions  and  passing  resolutions  which  ceased 
to  be  of  any  practical  interest  the  moment  they  appeared  on  the 
minute-books,  a  few  of  my  most  trusted  lieutenants  came  to  me, 
and  in  effect  said,  'This  method  of  work  will  never  shake  the  king- 
dom of  the  devil.  We  are  only  growing  daily  more  and  more  like 
the  societies  around  us.  We  are  losing  much  that  is  best,  and  all 
that  is  distinctive  in  our  work.  We  do  not  wish  to  become  another 
little  sect.'" 

"Government  by  talk"  had  been  tried  and  was  found  wanting, 
he  says.  Without  at  all  intending  it.  they  reorganized  themselves 
on  semi-military  lines,  and  shortly  afterward  took  the  name  of  the 
"  Salvation  Army."  The  work  at  once  made  great  strides,  and 
came  forthwith  into  touch  with  a  wider  public.  The  General 
continues  : 

"  I  am  very  far  from  underestimating  the  value  of  what  had 
already  been  accomplished.  In  fact,  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  has 
since  proved  of  such  effect  and  has  seemed  so  powerful  in  striking 
the  imagination  of  multitudes  of  the  people,  had  its  inception  be- 
fore this  change  took  place  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  our  adopting 
in  our  organization  the  simple  methods  of  responsible  and  indi- 
vidual command  and  personal  obedience,  our  whole  campaign  par- 
took of  a  new  character  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  hesitation  and  almost 
total  want  of  progress  which  had  marked  the  conference  period, 
every  department  of  the  work  leapt  forward. 

"And  here  I  ought  to  mention  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
for  guiding  and  maintaining  both  the  spirit  and  manner  of  our 
operations.  The  moment  the  work  assumed  anything  like  con- 
siderable proportions,  it  became  difficult,  and  soon  impossible,  for 
me  to  express  my  wishes  and  give  my  instructions  to  my  various 
helpers  by  word  of  mouth.  For  a  time  I  had,  therefore,  to  issue 
these  instructions  in  the  form  of  correspondence  ;  but  this,  also, 
I  soon  found  to  be  a  task  beyond  my  ability  ;  and  yet  if  unity  and 
harmony  were  to  be  preserved  among  those  who  had  gathered 
around  me,  and  if  they  were  to  be  helped  in  conserving  the  result 
-which  God  had  enabled  them  to  achieve,  it  was  evident  that  they 
must  know  my  wishes.  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  print  such 
special  directions  as  I  had  formerly  issued  in  other  forms.  This 
method  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
extended  by  reason  of  the  advances  of  the  work  in  a  degree  I  could 
never  have  anticipated.  It  is  now  just  twenty-one  years  since  I 
issued  a  volume  of  'Orders  and  Regulations  for  Field  Officers  of 
the  Salvation  Army,'  and  not  only  has  that  volume  been  revised 
half-a-dozen  or  more  times  since  then,  but  other  volumes,  dealing 
with  the  work  of  other  classes  of  officers  engaged  both  in  our 
evangelistic  and  our  social  operations,  in  this  country  and  in  other 
lands,  have  been  issued." 


SAFEGUARDING  THE   PAPAL  THRONE 

1\   TORE  than   five   years  ago,  Or  shortly   alter    his   election,  the 

A  '  *■  Pope  issued  arogation  against  the  use  ol  the  veto  by  secu- 
lar sovereigns  in  papal  elections.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
in  that  election  Austria  as  is  currently  believed  removed  his 
competitor,  Cardinal  Rampolla,  from  the  running  by  the  very  in- 
strument which  now  becomes  nullified.      This  act  has  just  come  to 

public  knowledge  by  being  published  in  the  third  volume  ol  "  Acta 
Pii  X.,"  together  with  another  containing  the  new  legislation  for 
papal  elections.  In  a  translation  of  the  act  printed  in  The  Catho- 
lic Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia,  April  3)  Pius  X.  asserts 
that  "when  first,  all  unworthy  as  we  are.  we  ascended  this  chair  of 
Peter,  we  deemed  it  a  most  urgent  duty  of  our  apostolic  office  to 
provide  that  the  life  of  the  Church  should  manifest  itself  with  ab- 


THE   SISTER   OF   PIUS    X, 

Still  leading  her  peasant  life  and  occupied  with  her  simple  house- 
hold affairs  in  her  apartments  near  the  Vatican. 

solute  freedom,  by  the  removal  of  all  extraneous  interference,  as 
her  Divine  Founder  willed  that  it  should  manifest  itself,  and  as 
her  lofty  mission  imperatively  requires."  The  Pope  goes  on  to 
declare  that  the  Apostolic  See  has  never  approved  of  the  veto,  and 
that  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  have  always  shown  the 
utmost  zeal  in  excluding  the  interference  of  the  secular  powers. 
This  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  he  says,  in  the  constitutions  of  Paul 
IV.,  Gregory  XV.,  Clement  XII.,  and  Pius  IX.  The  Pope's  pro- 
nouncement continues  : 

"But — and  experience  has  shown  it — the  measures  hitherto  taken 
for  preventing  the  civil  'Veto,'  or  'Exclusive.'  have  not  served 
their  purpose,  and  on  account  of  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
times  the  intrusion  of  the  civil  power  in  our  day  is  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  reason  or  equity  ; 
therefore  we,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  charge  entrusted  to  us,  and 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  after  having  maturely 
deliberated,  with  certain  knowledge  and  by  our  own  motion,  do 
absolutely  condemn  the  civil  'Veto,'  or 'Exclusive,'  as  it  is  also 
called,  even  when  exprest  under  the  form  of  a  mere  desire,  and  all 
interventions  and  intercessions  whatsoever,  decreeing  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  anybody,  not  even  the  supreme  rulers  of  states,  under 
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re  in  the  grave  matter  of  the 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 
"Wherefore,  in  virtue  oi    holy  obedience,  under  threat  of  the 
divine  judgment  and  ^communication  'latae  sententia 

ture  Pontiff,  we  prohibit  all  and 

rials  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  likewise  the 

Cardinals,  and  all  others  who 

part  in  the  conclave  to  even  under  the  form  ol  a 

simple  desire,  tl  posing  the  'Veto'  or  'Exclusive,'  or 

ke  known  this  'Veto'  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have  come- 
to  their  k  acred  College  Of  Cardinals,  either 
taken  as  a  whole  or  to  the  individual  Fathers  Cardinals,  cither  by 
writing  or  by  wi  outh,  whether  directly  and  proximately, 
tly  and  through  others.  And  it  is  our  will  that  this  pro- 
hibition I"  I  the  interventions  above  mentioned,  and 
to  all  other  intercessions  whatsoever,  by  which  the  lay  powi 

soever  grade  and  order,  endeavor  to  intrude  themselves  in  the 
ion  of  the  Pontiff. 
"  Finally,  we  vehemently  exhort,  in  the  same  words  as  those  used 
by  our  predecessors,  that  in  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  'they  pay 
tention  whatever  to  the  appeals  of  secular  princes  or  other 
worldly  considerations'  (Const it.  'In  eligendis,'  sec.  26,  of  Pius 
IV.  :  Const.  'Apostolatus  ot'ncium.'  sec.  5,  of  Clement  XII.),  hut 
with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  before 
their  eyes,  give  their  votes  to  him  whom  they  judge  in  the  Lord 
better  fitted  than  the  others  to  rule  the  universal  Church  fruitfully 
and  usefully.     It  is  our  will  also  that  these  letters,  together  with 
the  other  constitutions  of  the  same  kind,  be  read  in  the  presence 
of  all  in  the  first  of  the  congregations  wont  to  be  held  after  the 
death  of  the  Pontiff;  again  after  entrance  into  the  conclave:  also 
when  anybody  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Purple,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  oath  binding  to  the  religious  observance  of  what  is  de- 
creed in  the  present  constitution. 

"All  things,  even  those  calling  for  special  or  even  most  special 
mention,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
"  let  no  man  therefore  infringe  or  temerariously  contradict  this 
of  our  inhibition,  mandate,  declaration,  innodation,  will,  ad- 
monition, exhortation,  precept.     But  should  anybody  presume  to 
let  him  know  that  he  incurs  the  indignation  of  God  Almighty 
and  of  his  Apostles,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul." 


A  DARK  VIEW  OF  FRANCE 

'  1  "HE  workingmen  of  France,  it  is  said,  are  beginning  to  see 
*■  that  they  were  fooled  by  the  politicians  who  organized  the 
anticlerical  movement.  The  "billion"  of  church  property  that  was 
to  be  confiscated  and  converted  to  an  old-age  pension  fund  not  only 
DOt  exist  in  so  large  a  lump,  but  what  did  exist  is  not  finding 
its  way  into  the  State's  treasury  but  largely  into  the  pockets  of 
politicians.  "The  passage  of  the  law  against  tlie  congregations 
\\  is    made   possible   by   a  contemptible  demagogical   trick,"   says 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  who  is  contributing  to  the  boston  Traveler 

a  series  of  papers  on  the  results  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 

.state  in  France.      Mr.  Sanborn  is  a  Protestant  in  religion  and  a  11.1- 

busetts,  but  has  lived  long  in  France  and  is  a  prolific 

writer  on  French  sociological  and  literary  subjects.      His  articles 

1  on    February  13  and  have  continued    in  the   Saturday  issues 

iwing.     From  those  already  published  we  glean   statements 

to  show  the  sad  disillusionment  of  the  French  peo- 
ls  from  which  they  aie  suffering.  Their 
,  put  into  1  in. are  sketched  thus  : 

"When  all  ti  shall  have  been  turned  in.  the  balance 

nl'  :  and  a  portion  of  even 
this  'pitiably  small 

monks  and  nuns  who  hav<  rmed  into  public  ch 

by  the  stij  in  which  they  belonged. 

Further  im  in  mind  that  the  State  will  be  ol 

■  1  or  latt  r  l  sums  i"i  the  replacing  <>! 
the  primary  andsecondan  trial  and  manual  train- 

■  hoois.  the  the  vai  ions  other  educa- 
1!.  philanthrope  .                itable  undertakings  which  have  been 

out  ol  existence,  and  to  pro\  •  >1  millions  annually 

for  their  11  ,t  that  the  law  against  the 


!   merely  as  a  financial  enterprise,   was 

about  as  flat  a  failure  as  anything  could  be." 

One  of  the  most  painful  consequences  of  the  secularization  of 
Fiance  is  to  be  found  in  the  laici/ation  of  the  hospital  service. 
Religious  nurses  have  been  replaced  by  lay  nurses  who  are  igno- 
rant and  brutal.     Suffering  is  especially  rife  in  provincial  districts. 

The  writer  dwells  upon  the  disasters  that  have  particularly  oxer- 
taken  two  forms  of  education— agricultural  and  industrial.  Agri- 
cultural instruction  based  on  exact  science,  he  says,  was  introduced 
into  some  IS   early   as    1847.      "The  churchmen 

were  .1;:  1    g  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  appreciate  the  magnificent 

results  that  might  be  obtained  by  applying  the  discoveries  of 
science  to  farming."  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  these  farm 
schools  have  been  closed,  but  one  authority  puts  ti  ■  high 

as  to  indicate  that  the  total  agricultural   instruction  in  France  has 
been  reduced  almost   half,  with  no  provision  for  replacing  what 
lias  been  lost.     "It  would  not   be  easy,"  says  the  writer.": 
cover  an  example  of  greater  folly  in  the  history  of  modern  peoples." 

In  the  World's  Fair  of  1900  the  jury  which  passed  judgment  on 
the  institutions  for  the  development  of  the  working-people  awarded 
the  greater  part  of  its  prizes  to  Catholic  establishments.  Of  these 
institutions  "  enough  have  been  supplest  to  deal  the  cause  of  manual 
and  industrial  training  in  France  a  severe  blow."  It  comes  very  near 
being  acaseof  suicide,  reflects  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  is  "very  much  as 
if  the  Government  should  issue  a  decree  wiping  out  a  portion  of  its 
grain-fields  at  the  very  moment  when  a  bread  famine  is  threatened." 

The  French  themselves  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  increase  in 
crime,  and  its  cause  is  easily  traceable  in  great  part  to  the  li 
ing  of  religious  restraints.  An  American  consul-general  of  a  large 
provincial  city  told  the  writer  that  he  and  all  his  neighbors  invari- 
ably went  armed  for  fear  of  the  "Apaches  "  (gangs  of  thugs).  In 
Paris  the  ".Apaches"  are  estimated  at  30.000.     We  read  : 

"  According  to  the  official  reports  of  the  minister  of  justice,  for 
a  number  of  years  preceding  1004  there  was  an  annual  increase  of 
about  5,000  crimes,  which  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  corre- 
sponding increase  in  population.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  judiciary  reform  of  the  Clumber  of  Deputies  recently  reported 
to  that  body  an  increase  of  So  per  cent,  since  lyoi  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  crimes  in  the  country.  If  the  last  five  years  alone  are  con- 
sidered, the  criminal  statistics  are  even  more  appalling.  Crimi- 
nality,' says  the  eminent  scientist  and  sociologist.  Dr.  Gustave 
Lebon,  'has  augmented  in  proportions  that  are  veritably  terrifying  ; 
30  per  cent,  for  the  murders,  while  the  sum  for  the  criminality  has 
doubled  in  five  years. '  This  statement  almost  passes  belief,  but 
Dr.   I. ebon  is  an  authority  whose  word  goes. 

"  In  this  connection,  another  dreary  and  dreadful  fact  (which  no 
one  thinks  of  disputing)  is  to  be  noted. 

"The   average    age  of  criminals   is  getting   to  be    younger  and 
younger.      More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  'maisons 
centrales'  (as   the   houses   oi  correction   are  called  \  are   uni 
years  of  age.      Many  of  the  bands  of  'Apaches  '  consist  of  bo 
from  11  to  17,  and  their  chiefs  are  often  not  more  than  19  or  20. 

"  How-  does  it  happen  that  crime,  especially  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  young,  is  increasing  at  such  a  terrible  rati 

"  It  would  not  be  fair,  of  course,  to  assign  this  abominable  state 
of  things  to  any  one  cause  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  lack  < 
instruction    in    the    public   schools  and    the  truancy  and   juvenile 
ICJ   due  to   the  inadequate  school    accommodations  since  the 

the  law  against  the  congregations  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble.  An  adult  often  commits  a 
crime  1m  (  ause  he  is  a  discouraged,  a  desperate  man.  He  is  often 
pushed  into  crime  by  the  hardships  he  encounters  in  earning  his 

Inc. id.      but  when  a  mere  boy  takes  to  crime,  the  chances  are  that 

he  has  deliberately  chosen  crime  as  a  career,  because  he  has  been 
lit  up  with  false  ideals,  because  he  has  been  given  wrong 
uds  of  living.     The  criminal  of  liiteen  to  twenty,  as  a  rule, 

has  not  even  so  much  as  tried  to  live  honesilv.  He  has  grown  up 
.  dishonorable,  to  believe  that  the  world  owes  him 

a  living,  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  collect  the  debt  by  hook  or 
•  k        He  becomes  a  thief  or  a  swindler  because  he  thinks  it 

a  tin.  •  to  be  a  thief  or  a  sw  indlcr  than  to  be  a  cabinet-maker 

or  a  pluml 
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TO  GAGE  LYRIC  HORSE-POWER 

"\  T  TITH  the  philanthropy  common  to  the  devotees  of  science 
*  *       an  editor  of    a  well-known   scientific  journal  devises  a 

scheme  whereby  his  brother  editors  in  the  literary  held  may  he 
relieved  oi  one  of  their  most  trying  burdens.  His  invention  is 
nothing  short  of  a  machine  test  for  judging  poetry,  and  the  special 
merit  he  claims  is  that  by  this  means  the  judgment  of  posterity 
may  be  anticipated.  Oi  course  by  this  invention  another  literary 
worker,  the  critic,  is  banished  from  the  field  of  being.  From 
his  article  published  in  The  Bang  (New  York,  April  5).  the 
privately  printed  organ  oi  an  editors' club,  this  scientific  Don 
Quixote,  Mr.  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  seems  to  feel  some  disparity 
in  the  order  of  things  where  a  steam-engine's  efficiency  may  be 
measured  by  an  instrument,  and  a  lyric's  efficiency  must  be 
"guessed  at  by  a  human  being."  "Eliminate  the  human  being," 
lie  cries,  "and  substitute  for  him  a  machine,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  measure  the  lyric  energy  of  the 
'Ancient  Mariner.'  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  later  ballads." 

The  instrument,  which  he  finds  already  made  to  his  hand,  is  the 
"* plethysmography  designed  "for  the  exact  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  blood-pressure."  The  warrant  for  its  use  is  to  be  found 
in  the  psychologist's  assurance  that  "human  emotions  and  blood- 
pressure  are  intimately  related."  When  the  plethysmograph  is 
applied  to  a  human  subject,  "the  variations  in  the  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  arm  are  registered  through  the  medium  of  a 
pencil  on  a  recording-cylinder  driven  by  clockwork."  When  the 
subject  is  undisturbed  the  pencil  traces  a  nearly  horizontal  undu- 
lating line,  of  which  each  undulation  corresponds  with  a  normal 
heart-beat.  An  unpleasant  emotion  causes  the  line  to  slope  down 
sharply,  thereby  indicating  a  diminution  in  the  blood-supply  of 
the  arm.  An  agreeable  sensation  produces  the  opposite  effect. 
Now  to  use  this  instrument  for  poetic  tests,  the  author  suggests  an 
"elocution  laboratory"  containing  a  Morris  chair  and  a  "phono- 
graph of  such  exquisite  workmanship  that  it  will  never  hiss,  spit, 
or  scratch."  The  room  must  be  windowless  and  absolutely  dark. 
A  sympathetic  actor  selected  for  a  proper  quality  of  voice  recites 
the  poem  into  the  phonograph,  and  this  is  continued  until  "an  ade- 
quate vocal  rendering  is  obtained."  Time  is  now  apt  for  the 
laboratory  tests,  which  we  will  allow  the  author  of  this  exquisite 
fooling  to  present  in  his  own  words  : 

"  I  step  into  the  street  and  invite  the  first  passer-by  to  submit 
himself  to  poetic  investigation.  Whether  he  is  a  ditch-digger,  a 
clerk,  a  longshoreman,  a  college  professor,  or  even  a  literary 
critic,  matters  not.  I  take  him  into  the  laboratory  and  seat  him 
in  the  chair.  The  black,  unillumined  room  can  not  disturb  his 
emotional  equilibrium  in  any  way,  because  its  wails  are  unadorned 
with  paintings  or  other  decorations.  He  might  as  well  be  blind 
in  that  calm  gloom.  I  attach  the  plethysmograph  to  his  arm.  I 
push  a  button  and  start  the  phonograph.  In  a  few  seconds  a  mellif- 
luous voice  ha'f  recites,  half  chants  the  sonnet  of  whose  poetic 
merit  I  am  in  doubt.  The  plethysmograph  impartially  records 
the  subject's  pleasure  or  displeasure.  In  this  manner  I  cause  my 
poem  to  be  delivered  with  inexorable  uniformity  to  some  five 
thousand  men  and  women  of  various  callings  in  life  and  of  various 
degrees  of  refinement  and  culture.  From  the  five  thousand  cylinder 
curves  traced  by  the  unprejudiced  plethysmograph  pencil  I  plot 
an  average  or  mean  curve  which  unmistakably  indicates  whether 
my  sonnet  has  produced  a  pleasant  impression  or  not.  Moreover, 
the  phonograph  record  and  the  plethysmograph  clockwork  may  be 
so  nicely  synchronized  that  I  can  determine  just  which  lines  and, 
indeed,  which  words  moved  the  five  thousand  most,  and  just  which 
lines  must  be  improved. 

"If  my  verses  are  morbidly  sentimental  enough  to  appeal 
especially  to  an  uninformed  love-sick  girl,  the  plethysmograph 
will  record  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  my  poetic  ability  as  exprest 
by  her  sympathetically  pulsating  arm.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
-a  college  professor  of  fine  sensibilities  will  experience  such  disgust 


with  my  effort,  assuming  it  to  be  bad,  that  he  will  counteract  the 
plethysmography  effect  produced  by  the  girl's  exuberant  senti- 
mentality. So,  one  subject  will  check  another,  with  the  result  that 
tiie  final  mean  curve  will  represent  a  very  accurate  measurement 
of  my  sonnet's  emotional  energy." 

An  exact  method  of  investigation  such  as  this,  we  are  most  sol- 
emnly assured,  will  enable  one  to  compare  the  emotional  shocks 
produced  by  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  and  Keats's  "Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,"  or  Mar- 
lowe's "  Barabbas  "  and 
Shakespeare's"  Merchant 
of  Venice."  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  "  it  will  settle 
once  and  for  all  which 
poet  is  capable  of  most 
profoundly  stirring  the 
most  numerous  audi- 
ence." Rut  the  true  ex- 
tent to  which  this  writer 
reveals  himself  as  a  hu- 
man benefactor  is  only 
seen  in  his  recommenda- 
tion for  the  following 
practical  use  of  his  in- 
vention : 

"  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  some  day  every  peri- 
odical will  have  its  ple- 
thysmograph-room.  As 
soon  as  a  poem  is  re- 
ceived, the  editor,  with- 
out glancing  at  it,  will 
casually  hand  ;t  to  a  dis- 
passionate assistant,  who 
occupies  the  position  of 
prosodical  engineer,  and 
say:  'Have  it  tested  and 

give  me  the  curve  as  soon  as  possible.'  The  prosodical  engineer 
will  carry  out  perhaps  ten  tests  on  a  special  group  of  plethysmo- 
graph subjects  who  constitute  a  part  of  the  magazine  staff  as 
much  as  the  printers  and  proof-readers. 

"In  clue  time  the  engineer  will  submit  his  report.  If  the 
poem  reaches  the  magazine's  plethysmograph  standard,  it  is  ac- 
cepted. If  it  falls  short  of  that  mark,  the  poet  receives  not  the 
present  mendaciously  cordial  letter  of  rejection  in  which  the  editor 
shamelessly  utters  his  delight  at  having  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  verses,  but  a  terse,  scientifically  couched  note 
in  which  the  poet  is  informed  that  his  is  a  madrigal  of  only  twenty 
lyric  horse-power,  whereas  verses  of  the  same  kind  published  by 
the  magazine  always  have  a  rating  of  thirty  at  least.  The  kilo- 
watt output  of  a  dynamo  could  not  be  more  precisely  or  more  ele- 
gantly exprest. 

"  Whether  a  poem  will  live  or  die  is  determined  by  the  great  read- 
ing public,  composed  very  largely  of  men  and  women  of  no  liter- 
ary pretensions,  whose  stock  phrase  is.  'I  do  not  know  what  is 
good  or  bad,  but  I  know  what  I  like.'  This  same  public,  individ 
ually  ignorant  but  collectively  fair,  kept  Shakespeare  alive  and 
rescued  Keats's  'Endymion'  from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  critics 
of  the  day  would  have  cast  it.  The  plethysmograph  analyzes  the 
emotions  of  these  people,  who  know  what  they  like  but  can  not 
express  their  liking,  and  shows  how  strong  the  emotion  is  in  each 
case.  It  allows  the  great  public  to  record  its  vote  by  a  ballot  far 
more  scientific  in  form  than  the  ballot  by  which  it  elects  a  governor 
or  president,  and  gives  a  poet  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  long 
before  he  is  dead  what  are  his  chances  of  artistic  fame.  In  the 
great  republic  of  letters  the  artistic  judgment  of  a  critic  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  advice  of  a  cart-tail  orator  in  a  political 
campaign.  The  judgment  of  the  critic  may  influence  a  few,  but 
in  the  end  it  rests  with  the  man  who  'knows  what  he  likes,'  to  turn 
his  thumb  up  or  down  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  literary  artist. 
Because  the  plethysmograph  takes  him   into  account,  its  verdict 
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WALDEMAR    KAEMl'FKERT, 

Who  proposes  a  machine  that  "will  settle 
once  for  all  which  poet  is  capable  of  most 
profoundly  stirring  the  most  numerous 
audience.'' 
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sponds  with  the  verdict  of  time  and  tradition.     Indeed,  the 
plethysmography  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
"The  task  Hi  plethysmographically  analyzing  the  great  body  of 

and  monument. d  :  but  a  retired 
multimillii  d  to  die  rich  and  consumed  with  a  desire 

ite  his  name,  could  earn  enduring  glory  by  endowing  an 
institi  >tigation  from  which  the  untrust- 

worthy critic  (the  trichina  spiralis  of  art)  would  be  eliminated 
and  in  which  poetry  would  be  tested  by  sate.  sure,  and  scientific 
means.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  precise  method  could  heap- 
to  the  instrumental  analysis  of  .1  Chopin  'Nocturne."  a 
Whistler  etching,  or  a  Rodin  statue." 

The  author  of  this  invention  was  recently  visited  by  a  reporter 
from  a  New-York  daily  with  a  serious  request  for  a  personal  de- 
scription of  his  new  machine  ! 


IRELAND'S  GREATEST   DRAMATIST 

A  YOUNG  Irish  dramatist  has  lately  died  in  Dublin  whose 
name  is  probably  known  to  lew  on  this  side  the  water.  Yet 
the  Manchester  Guardian  declares  that  his  "fame  is  as  sale  as 
Shelley's,"  and   adds  that  "no    one   with   a   M'n-r   lor  the  higher 


From  a  pencil-sketch  bj  J    B.  Yi-.it> 

The  audacity  of  Synge's  attacks  on  Irish  institutions  has  provoked 
i jittt-r  resentment  in  some  political  and  religious  quarters. 

Values   in  letters  could    touch   his   work   and    not    feel    that    it   had 
authentic  greatness,  and  that    its  heat  and   lighl  came   up  Iron)  the 

central  fires  of  human  passion."    John  M.  Synge,  who  had  just 

leted  his  thirty-seventh  year,  was  identified  withW.  B.  Yeats 

and  Lady  Gregory  in  tin-  conduct  of  the  Abbey  Theater,  whose 

ideal  has   been   the   establishment   of   a   national   drama.      To  the 

repertoire  of  this  ho  -  contributed  a  number  of  plays,  of 

the  most  important  of  which  The  Guardian  editorially  writes  thus : 

"  I  lis '  Riders  to  the  Sea*  is  the  tragic  masterpiece  of  our  lan- 
guage in  our  time-,  wherevei  it  has  been  played  in  Europe,  from 
Galway  to  Prague,  it  has  made  the  word  tragedj  mean  something 

more  profoundly  Stirring   ami'  tO    the    spirit    than    it    did. 

That   was  his    liest.  hut    two  at   least  ol    his  other   plavs  had  siipeih 
qualities     'The   Shadow    of  the  Glen1  a  haish.  sane  humor,  biting 


as  catholic  acid  to  slight  minds  softened  with  the  sentimentalities 
of  our  ailing  theater  :  'The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  '  a  won- 
derful infusion  of  the  Irish  peasant  imaginativeness,  a  kind  of 
mystic  intoxication  of  fancy  and  tongue  in  which  the  delight  of 
molding  each  mental  image  into  words  exhilarates  the  mind  to 
teach  out  further  and  further  at  wild  new  beauties  of  figuration. 
No  such  gift  has  been  made  to  modern  Ireland  by  any  of  her  chil- 
dren as  this  disengagement  of  the  very  essence,  the  'virtue  '  in  the 
old  sense,  of  the  native  imagination  of  Irish  country  folk.  Such 
services  make  nations,  for  they  make  national  qualities  apprehen- 
sible and  sensuous,  so  that  the  idea  of  them  can  be  grasped  and 
cherished  by  plain  men  and  women.  Like  nearly  all  artists  who 
endow  a  modern  nation  with  some  treasure  wholly  new  and  wholly 
its  own,  .Mr.  Synge  met  little  reward  and  much  bitter  opposition  ; 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  dramatic  writing  was  done  for  nothing;  the 
most  splendidly  Irish  of  his  longer  plays  was  hooted  by  Dublin 
crowds:  Irish  newspapers  called  him  a  calumniator  of  Irish 
character  because  he  gave  it  the  magnificent  distinction  of  greal 
portraiture  and  not  the  contemptuous  insult  of  a  touched-up  and 
prettified  photograph." 

This  sketch  of  Mr.  Synge's  brie!  but  picturesque  career  is  given 
in  the  London  Times  : 

"  Mr.  S\  nge  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College. 
After  lie  took  his  degree  he  divided  his  life  curiously  between  the 
Continent  and  the  remoter  Irish  districts.  He  was  frequently  in 
Paris,  where  in  1899  he  first  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  W. 
L.  Yeats.  Fcr  some  months  of  the  year  he  lived  in  the  Arran 
Islands  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
and  of  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Two 
years  ago  he  published  a  book  on  these  islands  which  is  full  of 
descriptive  passages  of  great  poetical  charm.  Mr.  Synge  first 
came  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the  Irish  National 
Theater  Society  with  the  two  plays, 'Riders  to  the  Sea  "and 'In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,'  which  were  produced  in  1905.  In  the 
sameyear  he  wrote 'The  Veil  of  the  Saints.'  His  most  remarkable 
— certainly  his  most  sensational— work,  'The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,'  was  produced  three  years  ago  at  the  Abbey 
Theater,  Dublin.  The  fust  performance  ended  in  a  riot,  and  for 
some  weeks  afterward  a  piquant  controversy,  hall  personal  and 
half  literary,  raged  in  the  Irish  press.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Birrell, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ireland  about  this  time,  wa 
tonished  to  find  Dublin  obsessed  not  with  any  matter  of  Home 
Rule  or  the  land,  but  with  the  question  whethei  Mr.  Synge's  play 
was  or  was  not  an  insult  to  Irish  womanhood. 

"In  England  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Synge's  dramatic  merits  were 
more  calmly  appreciated,  and  your  own  critic  referred  to  the 
'  Plaj  boy  '  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  play  of  its  year. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Synge  was  engaged  on  another  Irish 
play  called  'Deirdre.'  It  is  believed  to  have  been  practically 
completed,  and  it  may  yet  be  produced  in  Dublin.  He  published 
last  year  a  play  called  'The  Tinker's  Wedding."  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  his  candid,  yet  exceedingly  subtle,  dramatic 
method.  It  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  produced  in 
Ireland.  As  an  Irish  dramatist,  both  in  his  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  of  rural  life,  Mr.  Synge  was  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  The  general  public  failed  to  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  style.  The  audacity  of  his  attacks 
on  Irish  institutions  and  conventions  provoked  bitter  resentment 
in  some  political  and  religious  quart 

An  Irish-American  who  knew  him  well  writes  an  appreciation 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"  I  never  heard  him  utter  any  word  of  bitterness  about  any  Irish- 
man. He  never  talked  rancorously  of  any  man  with  whom  lu- 
differed  in  politics.  He  never  ran  down  another  writer's  work  or 
another  dramatist's  work  or  criticized  it  or  sneered  at  it.     And 

more  than  all,   I  never  heard  him  indulge  in  any  little  or  pett\ 
si]).      I  le  would  laugh  at  it      a  round,  hearty,  cheery  laugh      but  he 
didn't  retail  little   petty   gossip.      He   wasn't  (U)v  ol    the  chorus  in 
the  w  hispering-gallery  that  is  Dublin.      He  was  a  silent  man  unless 
you  drew  him  out.  .  .    .  His  death  is  an  irreparable  loss.    When 

I  think  ol  Synge  and  how  he  loved  to  tramp  the  open  roads  and 
how  he  loved  the  open  country,  and  when  I  think  now  that  he  is 
dead.  I  r.\n  not  help  but  recall  the  words  ol  George  BoiTOW: 
'Then-  is  a  wind  on  the  heath,  brother—  life  is  sweet."' 
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HELENA  MODJESKA 

T)LAYGOERS  of  the  preceding  generation  are  recalling  the 
A  parts  in  which  Mme.  Modjeska  gave  them  delight.  Her 
death  in  California  on  April  8  remo\  es  almost  the  last  of  the  great 
figures  of  this  earlier  time;  but  so  strong  was  the  personal  affec- 
tion that  she  had  aroused  that  tho  her  professional  career  had 
(.•uded.  "she  had  not  been  forgotten,"  as  Mr.  Winter  says,  "and  she 
never  will  l>e."  She  became  identified  with  the  American  stage 
in  i S77,  her  first  appearance  being  in  San  l-'rancisco.  But  before 
this  she  had  been  an  actress  of  distinction  in  Poland.  She  was 
forced  to  abandon  her  native  country  because  of  the  Russian  cen- 
sorship of  the  Polish  stage,  and  because  of  the  animosity  her  hus- 
band had  inclined  through  his  political  writings.  Before  that 
time  she  is  said   to   have  played   as  many  as  three  hundred  parts, 

embracing  works  of  the 
prominent  Polish  drama- 
tists and  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Moliere.  In 
later  years  when  she 
sought  to  play  in  her 
native  country  she  was 
excluded  by  Russian  de- 
cree. This  was  in  retali- 
ation for  her  denunciation 
of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  1893  before  a 
gathering  of  women  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. It  is  thought, 
however,  that  no  objec- 
tion will  now  be  inter- 
posed to  her  burial  in  her 
native  city  of  Cracow, 
where  she  was  born  in 
iS  1  |.  For  thirty  years 
she  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  performers  of 
the  American  stage,  her 
achievements  being  thus 
recounted  by  the  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

AS  "  ROSALIND." 


"  More  nearly  the  realized  ideal  of  Shake- 
speare's delightful  heroine  than  any  inter- 
pretation known  to  modern   playgoers." 


"  In  her  prime  her  per- 
sonal fascination  was  of 
an  exceedingly  rare  kind. 
Her  tall  figure  was  singu- 
larly graceful,  her  face,  tho  not  conforming  to  all  the  laws  of 
classic  beauty,  was  wonderfully  attractive  in  its  intellectual  charm 
and  eloquent  mobility,  while  her  gestures  were  full  of  animation 
and  significance.  Her  range  of  emotional  expression  was  very 
wide.  She  could  give  full  utterance  to  stormy  emotion,  maintain 
herself  on  the  heights  of  tragic  dignity,  or  relax  in  the  gayest 
mood  of  refined  comedy.  All  her  work  was  distinguished  by 
fine  finish,  remarkable  delicacy,  and  exquisite  finesse. 

"She  was  potent  alike  in  the  paroxysms  of  passion  and  the 
effervescence  of  spontaneous  gayety.  Her  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreitr,  in  which  she  won  some  of  her  earliest  triumphs,  was  a 
magnificent  performance,  dainty  in  its  purity,  glowing  in  its  sen- 
timent, superb  in  its  scorn,  most  pitiful  in  its  pathos.  As  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart  she  presented  a  most  moving  study  of 
gracious  womanhood,  and  broken  majesty.  In  her  great  encounter 
with  Elizabeth  she  sounded  a  note  of  withering  scorn,  while  the 
pathos  of  her  closing  scenes  drew  tears  from  eyes  least  accustomed 
to  the  melting  mood.  Her  Juliet  was  bewitching  in  the  early  love 
scenes  and  finely  tragic  in  its  despair,  altho  in  the  potion  speech 
she  could  not  attain  to  the  frenzied  horror  of  Adelaide  Neilson  or 
Stella  Colas.  As  for  her  Rosalind,  that  was  more  nearly  the 
realized  ideal  of  Shakespeare's  delightful  heroine  than  any  inter- 


When  she  played  this  role  with  Edwin 
Booth,  "the  Hamlet  had  to  act  his  best  to 
save  himself  from  eclipse." 


pretation  known  to  modem  playgoers.  Her  accent,  indeed,  be- 
trayed the  foreigner,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  the  illusion.  01-  iii 
any  way  diminish  the  charm.  Her  embodiment  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  romance  and  the  woods.     It  had  just  the  right  touch  of 

masculinity  in  the  mas- 
querade, and  yet  was  ir- 
resistibly and  indisputa- 
bly feminine.     It  had  the 

air  of  high-breeding,  it 
had    buoyancy,    courage. 

tenderness,  wit,  and 
grace.  No  actress  of 
more  modern  times  has 
ever  approached  it  in  del- 
icacy of  imagination  or 
artistry.  Henrietta  Cros- 
man  comes,  perhaps,  the 
next  in  order,  but  her 
Rosalind  v/zs  of  less  ethe- 
real and  poetic  texture. 

"  Another  exquisite  em- 
bodiment of  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska was  her  Ophelia, 
which  might  well  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ellen 
Terry.  She  played  this 
part  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  benefit 
for  Lester  Wallack,  and 
Edwin  Booth,  the  Ham- 
let,  had  to  act  his  best  to 
save  himself  from  eclipse. 
The  result  of  this  artistic 
contest  was  one  of  the 
finest  performances  of  the 
tragedy  ever  seen  in  this 
city.      In     England    she 

created  a  sensation  with  her  Odette,  and  her  admirable  work  in 
'Frou-Frou  '  and  'Camille  '  will  long  be  remembered  there.  Her 
Magda  also  was  a  brilliant  achievement,  superb  in  its  artistry, 
most  eloquent  in  its  pride,  its  tenderness,  its  fierce  contempt,  its 
desperation,  and  its  despair.  But  it  was  not  in  the  modern  emo- 
tional drama  or  in  such 
sensational  pieces  as'Les 
Chouans '  that  her  best 
powers  were  revealed. 
These  found  their  full 
scope  only  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  poetic 
drama.  She  was  in  later 
days  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  such  Shake- 
spearean women  as  Imo- 
gen and  Isabella,  and  she 
was  the  last  notable  in- 
terpreter of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, altho  that  was  not 
to  be  accounted  among 
her  greatest  achieve- 
ments. Nor  must  her 
Viola  be  forgotten,  a 
delightful  bit  of  true 
Shakespearean  comedy. 
Shakespeare  was  always 
her  chief  delight,  and 
she  is  credited  with  the 
remark  that  his  dramas 
were  the  most  popular  of 
all  everywhere — except  in 
New  York. 

"In  her  younger  days, 
in  Poland,  she  acted  Nora 
and  others  of  Ibsen's 
characters,  with  some 
success,  but  the  Norwe- 
gian dramatist  did  not 
appeal    to  her   and    she 


AS    "BETTY   SINGLETON,' 

In  Clyde  Fitch's  play,  "  Mistress  Betty," 
produced  at  the  Garrick  Theater,  New  York, 
in  1S95.     One  of  the  last  of  her  assumptions. 
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laid  his  works  aside  when  she  came  to  this  country.  Her  farewell 
to  the  New-York  stage  was  spoken  in  1005.  when  a  great  benefit 
performance  was  given  in  her  honor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Since  then  she  has  acted  with  her  wonted  success  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  recently  she  lias  been  seen  hut 
rarely  before  the  footlights  and  has  spent  most  of  her  time  on  the 
California  ranch,  which  was  the  source  at  once  of  many  anxieties 
and  of  her  chief  happiness 


SHAKESPEARE'S  £500,000   PLAYHOUSE 

THEY  are  asking  for  ^500,000  in  London  for  the  building  of  the 
Shakespeare  theater  which  is  to  be  a  national  memorial. 
Lest  this  sum  should  seem  too  great  it  is  pointed  out  as  only  a  third 
the  cost  of  a  Dreadnought.  Such  an  expenditure  should  not  seem 
extravagant  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  by  the  scientific  German  standard,  the  life  of  a 

battle-ship  is  only  twenty  years,  "alter  which  it  becomes  obsolete 
and  is  condemned  to  the  old-iron  scrap-heap."  So  writes  Mr.  I.  N. 
Ford.  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  An 
anonymous  subscriber  has  t;iven  /70.OCO.  we  are  told,  and  the  suc- 
Cessful  completion  of  the  enterprise  seems  so  assured  that  1 
the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death — is  named  as  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  theater.  This  memorial  will  take  the  place  of 
the  proposed  monument  in  Portland  Place  which  for  a  time  loomed 
as  a  formidable  rival  to  the  theater  enterprise.  Only  half  the  sum 
raised  is  to  be  spent  for  site,  building,  and  equipment;  the  other 
half  will  remain  as  an  endowment  fund  to  keep  the  theater  in 
operation.     Mr.  Ford  writes: 

"This  fund  will  be  liberal  enough  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of 
artistic  policy  for  commercial  ends,  and  to  secure  a  true  repertoire 
system  comprehensive  in  scope.  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  pro- 
duced  regularly  and  artistically,  and  English  classical  drama  will 
be  revived  periodically.  New  works  of  exceptional  merit  will  be 
taken  up  when  they  do  not  receive  adequate  popular  support. 
Translations  of  representative  foreign  drama,  ancient  or  modern. 

will  be  Staged,  and  unacted  plays  which  are  unavailable  lor  ordi- 
nary theaters  will  be  presented.  A  more  elastic  plan  of  Operations 
could  hardly  have  been  devised.  Shakespeare  will  be  honored 
not  only   by   the   production   of   his   own    works   with   simplicity. 

v.  and  power,  but  also  by  direct  and  systematic  encourage- 
ment of  his  own  arts  dramatic  authorship  and  acting.  There 
will  be  a  repertoire  system  which  will  enable  ambitious  playwrights 
to  witness  the  production  of  their  plays  and  to  improve  the  con- 
struction and  phrasing.      It  can  not  be  doubted  that  this  will  be  a 

gain  for  dramatic  authorship  and  lor  public  taste.    There 

will  also  be  varied  opportunities  for  securing  versatility  in  the  art 

Hi  acting,  and  this  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  prof< 

and  t<.  audiences.  An  institution  stimulating  zeal  and  ardor  lor 
■  drama,  more  effective  acting,  and  more  cultivated  taste  than 
■  w    known  in   the   ordinary  the, iters   will  be   an    ideal    Shake- 

il." 

.\i.  not  management  for  the  new  theater  has  been 

thought  out  by  the  projectors.     There  will  be  a  large  body  of 
we  are  told,  appointed  by   the   Crown,  universities, 
is  municipalities,  and  learned  bodies,  and  including  repr< 

ing  colonies  and  America.     The  directoi  has 
.  but  it   is  thought  that  a  competent  om 

"Th  tai   perfoi  mer,  and  the  long  run  will 

ih  in  the  National  Shakespeare  Theater.     There 

will  i  •  mi.  revivals   Ol    old    plays,  ami 

trials  ol  n<  and  there  will  be  performances  in  the  pro- 

vincial  towns  as  well  as  in  London.  These  are  attractive  lines  (>t 
action,  which  offer  promise  "t    intellectual  drama  and  superioi 

c  rait  sin. u  1  ship.      As  the  Committee  outlines  the  WOI  k  ol    the  repel 

1 1  iii  e  theater,  there  will  be  a  1  least  three  different  plays  evei  \  week, 
of  which  one  will  be  bv  Shaki  speare,  "i  an  Engl iih classical  play. 
Musical  comedy  Is  ruled  out.  foi  while  music  and  pantomime  maj 

the  dramatic  motive  must  predominate.      Member 


ship    in   the  repertoire  company  will    be  dignified  by    honorarj 

decoration  and  assurance  of  pension,  and  in  addition  to  fixt  salaries 
lor  definite  services  there  may  be  bonuses  out  of  the  reserved  sur- 
plus protits  for  distribution  among  the  actors.  The  committee  has 
explored  the  whole  subject  with  thoroughness  and  devised  a  gen- 
eral scheme,  to  which  no  exception  is  taken  by  members  of  the 
profession.  The  National  Shakespeare  Theater  appeals  to  lovers 
of  drama  and  acting  who  care  more  about  plays  than  about  stars. 
and  want  to  have  the  existing  sta^e.  with  its  stale  mannerisms  and 
conventions,  thoroughly  reformed  and  freshened  with  ideas. 
Another  open-air  monument  to  be  fouled  with  London  grime 
would  not  have  interested  them,  and  Stratford  has  evidently  the 
only  site  for  anything  like  a  Shakespeare  house  or  museum.  A 
repertoire  theater  in  the  interest  of  national  art  follows  the  right 
lines  and  deserves  a  full  measure  of  public  generosity  and  support. 
"The original  proposal  for  the  architectural  monument  and  statue 
at  the  top  of  Portland  Place  was  condemned  by  men  of  letters  and 
actors  as  soon  as  it  was  broached.  .  .  .  All  bickerings  are  at  an 
end.  and  there  is  now  hearty  cooperation  in  the  joint  undertaking 
of  converting  the  'architectural  and  sculptural  monument  *  into  a 
national  theater." 


AS  AN   ITALIAN  SEES  OUR  COLLEGES 

\  MERICA  figures  somewhat  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  one  of 
■*»■  our  imported  teachers.  "One  must  always  bear  in  mind 
while  in  America,"  says  Miss  Amy  R.  Lernardy,  "that  whatever 
has  been  done  is  dead  :  that  which  is  being  done  is  dying,  and  that 
only  that  which  is  yet  to  do  is  alive,  and  that,  in  a  moment,  the 
future  is  a  thing  of  the  past."  Miss  Bernardy  teaches  Italian  at 
Smith  College,  and  is  also  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  foreign 
reviews.  Like  her  colleague  of  Harvard,  Professor  Munsterburg, 
she  stands  as  interpreter  of  things  American  to  the  country  that  sent 
her  forth.  In  the  Nltova  Antologia  (Rome)  she  takes  a  hand  at 
explaining  to  her  Italian  fellow  countrymen  the  American  college 
curriculum,  and  naturally  finds  startling  contrasts.  Whereas  in 
Italy  people  philosophize  and  theorize,  in  America,  she  s.i\  - 

"All  learning  is  useless  if  it  remain  in  the  domain  of  abstract 
theory.  The  American  is  also  convinced  that  a  man  who  acquires 
all  his  knowledge  either  entirely  through  books  or  entirely  b\  ex- 
perience runs  the  risk  of  becoming  one-sided.  The  individual  who 
unites  theory  with  practise  is  the  one  who  wins  in  the  bitter  com 
petition  of  American  life. 

"Therefore  most   students  go  to  college  not  only  to  acqui 
general  culture,  but  also  to  obtain  the  social  polish  and  indi 
ence  which  they  could  not  receive  at  home.      This  tendency  toward 
social  connections  is  particularly  strong  in  women's  colleges." 

Miss  Bernardy  also  describes  the  various  phases  of  college  life 
in  America  :  football  and  other  games,  hazing,  newspapers, 
slang,  veils,  etc.  I  details,  no  doubt,  of  interest  to  the  foreigner  but 
well  known  to  Americans.     Such  revelations  as  the  following  show 

us  what  a  l.ivor  it    is   that    foreigners  are  willing   to  come   to   this 

1  \   ami  instruct  Us  : 

Uege  is  scar  eel  v  comparable  to  our  university  :   it  is  rather  a 

s,,n  ol  As  .1  matter  of  fact  the  work  is  equivalent  to 

that  done  in  our  licet  (high  schools)  and  very  much  inferior  to  that 
oi  our  university.  Diplomas  are  not  conferred  in  the  same  way 
as  ours;   law  anN  medicine   do   not    belong,  as   in  Italy,  to  the  uni- 

I  proper.  Owing  to  the  lack  ol  archives  and  manuscripts, 
historical  studies  are  scarcely  attempted,  while  to  speak  ol  pale- 
ograph)  is  worse  than  to  speak  of  ballistic  then  Americans 

.lie  mm!  made  lor   history  :   thev    lack  the  faculty  of  individual  and 

I I  research.  The  American  seeks  a  practical  combination  of 
well  a  d  facts    he  does  not  go  into  extensive  researches. 

ind  in  this  consists  the  essential   difference  between  the 

Anglo  Saxon  college  and  the  Latin  university  the  American  stu- 
dent is  not  only  in  search  of  knowledge;  he  is  in  search  of  social 
advantages  and  of  the  right  atmosphere  :  of  the  right  to  affix  to  his 

name  the  College  whence  ami  the  ve.u   in  which  he  was  graduated." 

Translation  made  fot   Tin.  I.mikxky   Hh.im. 
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SIGNS  OF  A  GREAT    EXODUS 

In  spite  of  the  reports  which  gained 
some  currency  a  few  months  ago  thai  the 
transatlantic  steamship  companies  had 
increased  their  fleets  beyond  the  limits  of 
productiveness,  and  that  stub  huge  liners 
as  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania  were 
proving  a  loss  to  their  owners,  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack  <>f  optimism,  as  the  summer 
season  draws  near,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
or  character  of  transatlantic  travel  to  be 
expected  this  year.  In  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Sunday  linns  of 
April  4,  the  following  statistics  are  given 
to  show  the  gain  in  popularity  over 
year  of  what   is  known  as  "saloon  travel." 

"While  there  has  keen  as  yet  no  over- 
crowding ^\  the  cabins  of  vessels  bound  to 
Europe,  yet  there  is  a  pronounced  increase 

in  the  volume  «>f  saloon  travel  as  compared 
witli  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 

"  Here  are  a  few  figures  bearing  Upon  the 
subject.  In  mo;  the  outgoing  trans- 
atlantic travel  from  this  port  consisted  of 

100.706  who  traveled  first-class;  of  108,272 
who  went  in  second  cabins,  and  of  557,233 
who  crossed  in  steerages.  The  statist ies 
for  iqoS  show  a  marked  decrease  in  saloon 
travel  to  the  eastward,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  steerage  traffic;  only  93,544 
saloon  passengers  going  abroad  last  year  as 
against  the  vast  army  of  660,471  who  went 
in  eastbound  steerages. 

"The  incoming  fleet  of  1907  brought 
nearly  10,000  more  saloon  passengers  than 
had  gone  abroad  that  year,  the  exact  num- 
ber being  109,712.  In  1908  the  number  of 
incomers  who  traveled  first-class  dropt  to 
84,403,  a  falling  off  of  more  than  25,000 
in  a  single  year.  The  number  of  incomers 
who  traveled  in  second  cabins  in  1908  was 
117,251,  as  against  228,863  the  preceding 
vear.  The  incoming  steerage  traffic  in  1907 
was  1,379,289.  Hardly  more  than  a  fourth 
of  this  number  arrived  in  1908,  the  exact 
number  being  309,979. 

"'But  altho  the  steamship  companies 
were  hard  hit  by  the  hard  times,  there  is 
now  a  fine  optimism  among  the  various 
agencies  and  a  general  expectation  that 
the  flush  time  in  steamship  travel  is  very 
close  at  hand,  even  if  it  has  not  actually 
arrived.  Even  now  the  bookings  far 
exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year." 

So  popular,  under  the  stress  of  the  hard 
times  of  last  year,  did  second-class  travel 
become  that  some  steamers  were  run  as 
"one-cabin"  ships  only,  and  that  cabin 
belonged  avowedly  to  the  kind  in  demand 
by  those  to  whom  economy  was  a  desider- 
atum even  in  a  summer  vacation  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  rates  this  year  Mr.  Gustave  H. 
Schwab,  manager  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company,  has  this  to  say  in  the 
Times  article:  "The  indications  are  that 
this  year  will  be  very  much  better  than 
last  year,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  accommodations  being  selected. 
The  advance  bookings  and  applications 
practically  assure  an  excellent  season." 

According  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  big  ships  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  transat- 
lantic fleet — a  fleet,  by  the  way,  which  he 
estimates  as  having  cost  no  less  than 
$800,000,000,  shore  equipments  and  all. 

"Just  after  the  newer  Cunarders  came 


out  11  \\a>  predicted  that  they  would  nol 
be  paying  ships.  Hut  they  have  since 
proved  that  they  were.     There  are  no  data 

available    to    show    just     what     per    cent     of 

profit  they  earn  for  the  company,  bu1  there 

are  statistics  to  show  the  operating-expi 

of  the  swift  leviathans  of  her  class.      Take 
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the  German  Deutschland,  which  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  newer  Cunard  racers  was 
the  undisputed  champion  of  the  transat- 
lantic course.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs 
the  Hamburg  Line  $45,000  for  every  trip 
that  the  Deutschland  makes  across  the 
Atlantic." 

As  to  what  effect  these  big  ships  may,  or 
may  not,  have  had  on  the  business  done  by 
other  ships  which,  before  these  big  ones  were 
launched,  were  the  largest  afloat,  a  recent 


THE  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON  "  THE  NEW  NORTH 
GERMAN  LLOYD  SHIP,  ON  THE  WAYS,  SHOWING 
THE    AFTER     END 


THE  "GEORGE   WASHINGTON  "AFTER    LAUNCHING. 

statement  by  Emil  L.  Boas,  Resident-Di- 
rector of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  may 
be  quoted.  "While  his  company  last  year 
had  reduced  earnings,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  there  is  no  foundation  of 


fact  whatsoever  for  an  inference  thai  this 
was  due  to  the  two  bit;  ships.      lie  adds: 

"Our  steamers  have,  during  the  lasl 
year,  secured  the  undiminished  favor  oi 
the  traveling  public,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
official  statistics.     Considering  the  busine 

depression  which  affected  not  only  the 
shipping-trade  on  tin-  North  Atlantic,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  showing  made 
by  the  Hamburg-American  line,  with  ne1 
earnings  of  16,000,000  marks  on  a  capital 
of  125,000,000  marks,  must  be  considered 
a  \  ery  satisfactory  one." 

There  are  now-  fourteen  transatlantic 
steamers  in  commission,  with  a  registered 
tonnage  above  20,000  tons.  These  are: 
Lusitania  and  Mauritania  (Cunard) ,  32,500 
tons  each;  Baltic  (White  Star),  29,000 
tons;  Adriatic  (White  Star),  Kaiserin 
AugUSte  \  "ictoria  (Hamburg-American), 
Rotterdam  (Holland-America),  25,000  tons 
each;  Amerika  (Hamburg- American),  22,- 
225  tons;  Cedric  and  Celtic  (White  Star), 
21,000  tons  each;  Caronia,  Carmania 
(Cunard),  Arabic  (White  Star),  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecilie  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
(North  German  Lloyd),  each  20,000  tons. 

To  this  "big-steamer"  class  eight  addi- 
tions will  be  made  this  season,  as  follows: 
George  Washington  (North  German  Lloyd), 
27,000  tons;  Berlin  (North  German 
Lloyd),  19,200  tons;  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land (Hamburg- American),  18,000  tons 
each;  Lapland  (Red  Star),  17,000  tons; 
Minncwaska  (Atlantic  Transport),  14,220 
tons;  Laurentic  and  Mcgantic  (White 
Star),    14,000  tons  each. 

The  last  two  steamers  will  run  between 
Liverpool  and  Canada,  the  others  are  in- 
tended for  transatlantic  travel  between 
New  York  and  European  ports.  The 
popularity  of  the  Canadian  route  gives 
many  signs  of  growing,  these  new  steamers 
being  merely  new  evidences  of  it.  By 
this  route  the  ocean  passage  from  land  to 
land  is  made  in  about  four  days.  The 
grand  and  varied  scenery  of  the  thousand- 
mile  sail  on  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  consequent  short  ocean  voyage 
appeal  strongly  to  many  lovers  of  comfort 
as  well  as  of  variety.  During  the  summer 
season  lines  of  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  Montreal  and  Liverpool.  Three 
of  these  lines  are  not  only  comfortably  but 
elegantly  equipped.  One  of  these  was  the 
first  to  use  the  turbine  system  in  the  trans- 
atlantic service.  A  feature  of  two  ships 
of  this  line  is  Marconi  long-distance  appara- 
tus which  enables  passengers  to  communi- 
cate with  friends  at  all  times — even  from 
mid-ocean. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Times 
notes  how,  in  the  building  of  great  ships, 
the  single  engine  has  been  followed  by  the 
compound,  the  compound  by  the  triple- 
expansion,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  quad- 
ruple. Again  "  the  single-screw  has  given 
place  to  the  twin-screw,  and  with  the  new 
Cunarders  the  four-screw  ship  has  come." 
He  adds  that  it  would  indeed  seem  as  if 
"the  prophecy  of  the  late  Lord  Inverclyde, 
head  of  the  Cunard  Company,  would  some 
day  be  realized — that  the  steamship  of  the 
future  would  have  propellers  all  along  its 
bottom,  and  that  it  would  exceed  in  speed 
even    the  fastest  express    trains."      Of  the 
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SPECIMENS   OF    ROADS    IN    EUROPE 


transitory  nature  of  a  "record"  for  speed, 
the  writer  has  compiled  a  list  <>('  ships  which, 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  have  held  and  then 
soon  lost  it : 


i  866 

1873 

1875. 

Britannii  .  1  j 

DA,    1880. 

Alaska 

1 884 


Etruria 
Umbria, 

City  of  Paris,  1889. 
Majestic,  is<ji 
Teutonic,  tS 
Campania.  1895. 
Lucania,  1  s<>3. 
Kaiser        Wilhelm 


Grosse,  i  s>; ? 

hlan<l.  1900. 
Lusitania,  1905. 

Maurctania.  1  <jo<j 


MOTORING    IN    EUROPE    IN    ONE'S 
OWN    CAR 

"The  motor-car  lias  restored  the  romance 
of  travel."  So  writes  Mrs.  Wharton  in  that 
delightful  book  of  her-,  "A  Motor-Flight 
Through  France."  Her  verdict  appears 
to  have  awakened  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
an  increasing  number  of  tourists  who  are 
abandoning   the   old   modes  of   European 

travel,  with  their  inexorable  time-schedules 
and  fixt  routes,  for  the  freedom  of  auto- 
car and  runabout.  Moreover,  so  many 
have  spent  their  European  vacations  in  a 
motor  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  cull,  from 
the  accumulation  of  experiences,  an  amount 
of  practical  information  sufficient  to  sim- 
plify  tin-  problems  involved  in  this  manner 

of  passing  the  summer. 

The  fir  t  question  asked  by  the  tourist 
naturally  is,  "Shall   I  go  through  Europe  in 

myownor  a  hired  motor?"     In  the  matter 

of  cot,  the  first  alternative  (omitting  from 

deration   the  original   COSl   of   the    car) 

appears  to  have  everything  in  its  favor,  the 
•i  hiring  a  motor  through  Europe 


being  at  least  treble  the  expenses  incurred 
in   traveling   in   one's   own    machine. 

Fully  75  per  cent.,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  of  those  who  plan  a  motor  trip 
through  Europe  take  their  own  motors 
with  them  from  this  country.  Last  year, 
in  these  columns,  the  experiences  of  Dr. 
A.  II.  Ileaton,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  toured 
Europe  in  his  own  runabout,  were  described 
as  to  some  of  the  practical  details. 

"  For  the  entire  trip,"  writes  Dr.  Heaton, 
"our  expenses  averaged  not  quite  SS.75 
per  day,  and  the  car  i-  as  good  as  ever — 

the  riders  better.  Gasoline  cost  us  from 
60  cents  to  Si  per  gallon.  At  the  United 
States  prices  the  cost  of  the  trip  would  have 
been  much  lower.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
party  of  two  or  three  persons  could  not  tour 
the  entire  United  States  at  a  cost  under  S3 
per  day." 

According  to  Dr.  Heaton  the  last-named 
rate  was  about  what  he  paid  on  certain 
portions  of  his  trip.  Thus,  he  -ays,  "stop- 
ping only  at  the  best  hotels,  living  well  at 
every  stage,  our  expense  for  the  week 
ending  May  23,  covering  the  trip  from 
Paris  to  Genoa,  was  only  S3.0S  per  day  per 
person.  This  did  not  cover  luxuries,  of 
course,  but  included  hotel  bill-,,  gasoline 
and  oil,  garage  charges,  repairs,  and  tips." 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  motor- 
cars are  shipped  from  this  country  for 
touring  purposes  in  Europe  i-  described  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Autocar,  from  which 
the  following  "typical  case"  i-  quoted, 
the  "  firm  "  referred  to  being  a  shipping  and 
forwarding   agent    in    Liverpool    who   had 


"handled  no  less  than  fifty  cars  for  Ameri- 
can  tourists  during   the  last   season." 

"About  ten  days  before  the  intending 
tourist  (who  hailed  from  Chicago)  antici- 
pated leaving  New  York,  he  ran  his  car 
into  this  lirm*s  packing-warehouse  in 
Chicago.  It  was  there  cased  and  brought 
to  New  York,  where  it  was  shipped 
Naples  by  the  same  steamer  by  which  he 
was  sailing.  At  X a] ties  the  car  was  un- 
cased  by  the  firm's  agent,  and  delivi 
to  the  owner's  chauffeur,  the  case  being 
knocked  down  and  shipped  to  the  firm  in 
Liverpool.  The  owner  toured  through 
Italy, Germany ,  Switzerland,  Spam.  France, 
and  England,  finally  arriving  at  Liverpool 
just  in  time  to  join  a  steamer  on  his  return 
passage  to  Chicago.  A  representative  i<i 
the  shipping  firm  met  him  and  took  over 
his  car  and  chauffeur;  recased  the  car  in 
the  original  case  in  which  it  was  shipped  to 
Naples,  and  reshipped  it  to  Chicago.  ' 

According  to  Frank  Presbrey  wl 
"Motoring  Abroad."  published  lasl  y< 
and  giving  the  details  of  the  author's  motor 
trip  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  the 
chateau  country  of  Touraine,  England, 
Scotland.  Ireland,  and  Wales,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent book  of  practical  information  for 
those  contemplating  a  foreign  tour  "it  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  freight  charges  by 
passenger  steamer,  on  a  touring-car  at 
about  SSo  to  $85,  and  by  slow  cargo 
steamer  at  about  $1:5  to  S70."  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  charge  for  a  suitable 
crate,  so  constructed  a-  to  be  ready  for  use 
on  the  return  passage  to  the  United  States, 

from  S50  to  S(>o. 

Then,  there  is  the  paying  of  the  customs 
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We    Guarantee 

that  "  Indestructo"  Trunks  will  stand  more  abuse 
more  careless  handling — will  travel  more  miles  and 
remain  longer  in  good  serviceable  condition,  without 
the   annoyance  and  expense  of   frequent  repairs, 
than  any  other  trunk  on  the  market. 

As  absolute  protection  to  its  owner — every  "Inde- 
structo" Trunk  is  accompanied  by  a  5-year  Insurance 
Policy  against  Fire,  Accident,  Wreck,  Collision,  Care- 
lessness and  Neglect 

14  Indestructo "  Trunks  are  stronger,  more  service- 
able, better  in  every  particular  than  any  other  trunk 
made.  That  is  why  we  can  afford  to  give  this  iron- 
clad guarantee  of  quality,  which  no  other  trunk 
manufacturer  can  give. 

Our  unique  system  of  trunk  building  makes  "Inde- 
structo" Trunks  practically  jointless.  The  hardwood 
veneers  are  so  united  by  a  special  waterproof  and 
weatherproof  cement  under  enormous  pressure  that 
they  become  as  one  piece.  This  system  was  invented, 
patented  and  is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  us. 


All  hardware  and  trimmings  on  "Indestructo"  Trunks  are  of  highly  tempered 
cold-rolled  steel  of  unusual  toughness  and  heavily  brassed.  Continuous  hardwood 
runners  titted  \\  ith  steel  shoes  span  the  "  Indestructo  ''  Trunk  on  all  four  sides.  These 
with  the  round  steel  corners  practically  eliminate  the  possibility  of  breakage  even  with 
the  roughest  handling.  Its  peculiar  construction  makes  the  "  Indestructo  "  not  only 
the  strongest  trunk  made,  but  also  lighter  titan  any  other  of  equal  carrying  capacity. 
Weight  of  contents  may  be  increased  without  paying  excess  baggage  charges. 

Strongest,  Lightest,  Handsomest,  Most  Commodious  Trunks  Made 

"  Indestructo  "  Trunks  are  finished  in  rich,  natural  hardwoods.  No  reinforcement 
with  canvas  or  other  disfiguring  covering  is  needed. 

"Indestructo"  Trunks  are  made  for  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  beauty  and 
utility— Practical— Substantial. 

PROTECTED  AGAINST  LOSS 

The  "Warning"  here  shown  appears  on  both  ends  of  every  "Indestructo"  Trunk.  It 
is  a  notice  to  "baggage  smashers"  that  the  trunk  is  insured  and  their  company  will  be 
prosecuted  for  any  damage  incurred. 

The  lower  half  of  this  "Warning"  mark  contains  the  trunk  owner's  Registry  Number. 

Oftentimes  a  trunk  is  lost  in  transit.  It  lies  in  a  baggage  room,  warehouse  or  hotel 
for  many  months— possibly  it  is  broken  open  in  the  end  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
ownership  and  sold  at  auction  to  pay  storage  charges.  The  "Indestructo"  Registration 
System  avoids  this  loss. 

The  purchaser  of  an  "Indestructo"  Trunk  notifies  us  on  a  post  card,  which  we  furnish 
with  the  trunk,  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  trunk  and  we  register 
name  of  the  owner  beside  the  number. 

If  your  "Indestructo"  Trunk  is  ever  lost  the  number  is  sent  to  us  to  identify  owner- 
ship and  we  immediately  notify  J  ou  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  your  trunk. 

Indestructo"  Trunks  give  longer  and  better  service — cost  less  for  repairs — save  excess 
baggage  charges— are  the  most  economical  trunks  in  the  world  to  buy.  Ever]  essential  fea- 
ture of  "Indestructo"  Trunks  and  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  manufactured  are  pro- 
tected against  imitation  by  iiurU.  S.  and  Foreign  patents.  Hence  there  can  be  no  substitute. 

Around  the  World  Without  Damage 

The  "Globe  Trotter  Indestructo"  Trunk  accompanied  its  owner  completely  around  the 
world — over  10.000  miles.  It  withstood  the  roughest  treatment  of  baggage  handlers  at  home 
and  abroad,  and.  barring  a  few  scuffs  and  scratches,  returned  in  perfect  condition. 


"Indestructo" 
first  in  class  in  ea 


Trunk: 
•h  city. 


an-  f>>r  sale  throughout  the  country    by  the  store  which    ranks 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Saks  &  Company 
Chicago,  HI.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  N.  Snellenburg  &  Co. 
Saint  Loois,  Mo.,  The  Grand  Leader 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  McCreery  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Slesinger  &  Sod 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Beonet  &  Fish 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  The  White  House 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mabley  &  Carew  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Traver-Bird  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,Gimbel  Bros. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Woodward  &  Lathrop 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Bollock's 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Stone-Fisher  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Lnce  Trunk  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  L.  E.  Morrison  &  Co 


Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  The  Golden  Rule 

Denver,  Colo.,  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Wilmington  &  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Brandeis  Stores 

Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Columbus  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Paul  Eifert 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  F.  Endebrock  Trunk  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Spence  Trunk  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 

Savanah,  Ga.,  Edward  Moyle 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Younker  Bros. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Gray-Tallant  Co. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  The  Pelletier  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Charleston  Trunk  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Florida  Trunk  Mfg.  Co. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Walsh -Richardson  Co. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Miller  &  Paine 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Kaufman  &  Co. 


"The 
Trav- 
elog 
of  the 
Globe 
Trotter" 

is  the  tale  of  the 
trip  of  an  "  Inde- 
structo"    Trunk. 

Send  the  coupon 
for  a  copy  with 
our  compliments. 

A  sparkling 
story  of  a  journey 
of  40,576  miles 
around  the  world. 

Full  of  humor, 
dash  and  brilliant 
description.  Plen- 
tifully illustrated 
with  photographs 
of  old-world  char- 
acters and  scenes. 
A  de  luxe  bit  of 
printing  and 
binding.  Mailed 
on  request  and 
name  of  your 
trunk  dealer. 


The  National  Veneer  Products  Co.  / 

Station  D  3,    Mishawaka,    Indiana 


A  Word  to  Trunk  Dealers: 


• 

f       Free 

f     Travelog 

Coupon 

/NATIONAL 
VENEER  PROD- 
j  UCTS  CO. 

f  Station  D  3 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

/Gentlemen:        Please 
send  a    copy   of  "The 
>     Travelog  of    the    Globe 


Trottc 


My  address. 


"Indestructo"  Trunks  are  being  adver-      >    My  name 
Used  big  in  most  of  the  prominent  mag-      * 
azines.      We  offer  them  for  sale  only        *  - 
through  on:  good  merchant  in  each 
City.      We  help  that  merchant,  in      4 
a  special  way,  to  get  the  busi-      f 
ness.      Wrife   today  for  the      f 
"Indestructo"    preposition      f 


City. 


My  trunk  dealer's  name  and  address. 


Ogden,  Utah,  Last  &  Thomas 
—and  by  the  best  store  in  every  city  where  good  trunks  are  sold.     Do  not  buy  any  other         ^ei  rl<0' tes    afe     '' ''  <  "  ^        * 
trunk.     Ask  for  "  Indestructo  "—insist  upon  it.     If  you  cannot  get  it  in  your  City — write    closed  rapidly.  A 

Us.     We  will  give  address  of  nearest  merchant  selling  it.  J 


Please  be  sure    J  furnish  above  information. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  literary  .digest  when  writing  to  aaverusers. 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 


New  Pocket  Edition 


H 


ERE  is  news  in- 
deed —  for  the 
two  million  men  who 
shave  themselves  every 
mornin gf  w i  t h  the 
Gillette    Safety    Razor. 

Our  first  announcement  of 
the  latest  GILLETTE  achieve- 
ment— the  New  Pocket  Edition 
— the  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor 
in  such  compact  form  that  it  can 
be  carried  like  a  card  case  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  slipped 
into  the  side  of  a  traveling  bag. 

Same  si/.e  blade  as  before, 
same  principle :  but  neater,  more 
workmanlike,  the  most  perfect 
Bhaving  implement  in  the  world 

as  compact  and  as  beautifully 
finished  as  a  piece  of  jewelry 

and  tiic  blades  are  fine. 

1 1  you   are  a  GILLETTE  user 


call  on  some  progressive  dealer 
at  once  and  examine  this  new 
razor. 

If  you  have  never  used  the 
Gillette  now  is  the  time  to 
get  acquainted. 

You  can  shave  yourself  in 
from  two  to  five  minutes  with  the 
Gillette— a  clean,  satisfying 
shave.  No  stropping,  no  honing. 

The  pocket-case  is  of  gold. 
silver  or  gun  metal.  Plain  pol- 
ished or  richly  engraved  in 
Moral  and  Empire  designs.  In- 
side the  pocket-case  are  handle 
and  blade  box — triple  silver- 
plated  or  14K.  gold  plated. 
Prices.  $j  to  57.50.  on  sale 
everywhere. 

Vou  should  know  Gillette 
Shaving  Brush — a  new  brash  of 
Gillette  quality— bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  GILLETTE 
Shaving  Stick — a  shaving  soap 
worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety 

Razor. 


/,-.  Times  Bldg. 

1  thaiige  lililg. 
I.  out/on  1  '■■ 
17  Holborn  I  'iaduct 

Factories  :   Boiton.   Montreal,  London,   Berlin.   Pari* 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540   Kimball   Building,  Boston 


1 
0;  St.  AUxantUr  St. 
Montrtal 


[ 
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"He  hd,d  sma.ll  skill  o  horse  flesh 
who  bought- a,  goose  to  ride  onVBon'btAke 
-v^"___       ordinary  so&ps 
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=Try  a.  ca,ke  of-ih&nd  be  convinced. = 


SUMMER  TRAVEL  TO  EUROPE. 

(Continued  from  page  0j6) 

which,   in    France,   amounts  on  an   avei 

to     about     Si  75     on     a     touring-car      ami 

S200  on  a  limousine.  This  amount,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Presbrey,  "is  figured  upon 
weight  and  the  entire  sum  will  be  returned 
at  the  port  from  which  the  ear  is  shipped 
out  of  the  country,  if  shipment  is  made 

within   one   year.       To   secure    tins    refund, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  present  the 
customs  receipt  issued  by  the  officials  at 
the  port  of  entry."  The  average  duty  on 
a  motor-car  entering  Italy  is  Si  20.  In 
England  no  duty  is  charged. 

Mr.    Presbrey   considers  it   essential   that 
the   American   tourist    who  contemplate 
motor-trip  through   Europe  "should    join 
the  Touring  Club  de  Prance." 

In  like  manner  the  American  tourist  is 
advised  to  join  the  Motor  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Touring  Club 
of  Italy.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
similar  to  the  Touring  Club  de  France,  are 
of  similar  practical  benefit,  and  charge 
approximately  the  same  fees. 

MOTORING   IN    A    HIRED    CAR 

There  is  every  facility,  however,  provided 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  vise  a  hired 
motor  on  his  European  vacation,  and.  if 
he  observes  certain  initial  precautions, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  en- 
joy the  maximum  of  comfort  on  his  trip. 
The  principal  danger  in  hiring  a  motor  for 
the  summer  season  in  Europe  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  firm  with  which  the  tourist 
makes  his  arrangements.  If  the  firm  is 
more  or  less  irresponsible,  such  experii 
as  the  renting  of  a  poor  machine,  and  find- 
ing  no   garages   in    the   sections   of    Europe 

which  the  tourist  plans  to  visit,  combine  to 
bring  discomfort,  if  not  positive  disaster. 

The   average   charge   per  day  for   a  car 
in     Europe     is    $25.      This    is    not     ab\ 
inclusive  of  gasoline,  or  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  keeping  a  chauffeur.     As  a  ml. 
is  advisable  to  contract   for  a  car  that  will 

do  from  ioo  to  120  miles  per  day,  inclusive 
of  ;dl  expenses  in  the  contract.  In  Paris 
the  tourist  can  hire  a  car  of  standard  make, 

seating  five  people,  including  the  chauffeur, 

on  a  weekly  contract  of  150  francs  per  day, 
monthly  12;  francs.  The  ideal  man  with 
whom  to  enter  upon  such  a  contract  is  the 
owner  of  a  machine  who  accompanies  the 
latter  in  the  capacity  of  chauffeur.  Such 
an  arrangement  practically  insures  the 
tourist  against  careless  driving,  while  it 
minimizes  the  danger  from  accident,  etc 

There  are  a  number  of  agencies  m  I'  ri 
where  one  can  hire  practically  any  kind  of 
car,  at  prevailing  rates,  the  arrangements 
being  usually  made  in  advance  through 
the  automobile  club  to  which  the  tourist 
belong  -  in   this  country. 

in   Italy  there  is  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing   uniform  the    luring    of 

motors       In    Milan    and     Rome,    ho 

there  1-  a  firm  which  has  recently  ado]. ted 
the  unique  plan  of  ch  to  75 

tr.nu       per    daj     as    rental    for    a    machine. 


i,.i    i.onh  of   \ ppel "•<■ 
IIOKSKOKD'S     401 U     run-in  \  1  1 
11  Dourlsbea,  strengthen!  and  Imparts  new  life  »nii 
\  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  "f  uervousneai 
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plus  10  francs  per  day  to  cover  expenses  of 
chauffeur,  etc.,  and  1  franc  for  every  kilo- 
meter run.  This  plan  i^  highly  liked  by 
those  who  have  used  it.  since  it  relieves  the 
tourist  from  paying  a  heavy  charge  for  his 
machine  when  he  i-^  not  running  it.  and 
thus  limits  the  bulk  »'t'  the  expense  to  his 
days  of  actual    travel. 

In  England  the  charge  for  renting  motor- 
cars is  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  average  cost  being  6  guineas  per 
day.  with  25  shillings  extra  when  the  ma- 
chine is  taken  away  for  more  than  a  day. 
This  charge  is  inclusive  of  all  expenses. 
Where  the  tourist  hires  the  machine  for  a 
fortnight,  or  by  the  month,  the  rate  is 
considerably  decreased . 

These  average  rates  of  S^o  in  London, 
S25  in  Paris,  ami  the  special  graduated 
rates  of  Rome  ami  Milan,  are  for  the  rental 
of  big  tonneau  cars.  In  this  country  the 
rate  for  the  same  service  and  car  would  be 
at  least  $50.00  per  day.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions, as  a  rule,  among  European  agents 
as  to  the  itinerary  followed  by  tourists  who 
hire  their  cars.  Some  French  agents,  how- 
ever, will  not  make  an  inclusive  rate  for 
tourists  motoring  through  Italy,  while 
none  of  the  agents  will  make  this  rate  for 
travelers  through  Spain,  the  bad  roads  and 
lack  of  garages  rendering  the  latter  country, 
as  well  as  parts  of  Italy,  uncertain  as  to 
safety  and  expense. 

TOURING    IN    SWITZERLAND 

The  fact  that  sightseeing  is  made  a 
special  department  in  the  Government  of 
Switzerland,  and  has  thus  become  a  matter 
of  direct  official  concern,  gives  to  holiday 
travel  in  that  country  a  unique  character 
for  the  tourist.  In  most  European  coun- 
tries the  traveler  has  to  consult  the  agents 
of  private  companies  as  to  hotels,  railroads, 
itineraries,  etc.;  but  in  Switzerland  such 
information,    even     to     the    most    minute 


CLEVER  DOCTOR 

Cured    a   20  Years'  Trouble    Without   any 

Medicine. 


A  wise  Indiana  physician  cured  a  20  years' 
stomach  disease  without  any  medicine  as  his 
patient  tells  : 

"  I  had  stomach  trouble  for  20  years,  tried 
family  medicines,  patent  medicines  and  all 
the  simple  remedies  suggested  by  my  friends, 
but  grew  worse  all  the  time. 

''Finally  a  doctor  who  is  the  most  promi- 
nent physician  in  this  part  of  the  state  told 
me  medicine  would  do  me  no  good,  only  irri- 
tate my  stomach  and  make  it  worse— that  I 
must  look  to  diet  and  quit  drinking  coffee. 

"I  cried  out  in  alarm,  'Quit  drinking 
Coffee  ! '  why,  '  What  will  I  drink?' 

" 'Try  Postum,'  said  the  doctor,  'I  drink 
it  and  you  will  like  it  when  it  is  made  ac- 
cording to  directions,  with  cream,  for  it  is 
delicious  and  has  none  of  the  bad  effects 
coffee  has.' 

"Well  that  was  two  years  ago  and  I  am 
still  drinking  Postum.  My  stomach  is  right 
again  and  I  know  Doctor  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  decided  coffee  was  the  cause 
of  all  my  trouble.  I  only  wish  I  had  quit  it 
years  ago  and  drank  Postum  in  its  place." 

Never  too  late  to  mend.  Ten  days'  trial 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  works  wonders. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Heat,  Health  and  Home 
Insurance 


REVOLUTIONARY?     Yes.      So 
was  gas.      So  was  electricity. 
Because    the    claims    of     the 
Farquhar   Sanitary   Furnace   are 
different  from  those  made  by  any  other 
heating  system,  don't  doubt  them  ! 


traction  of  the  welded  steel  fire  box  has 
opened  and  dosed  the  draft  door  automat- 
ically,  keeping  the  fire  exactly  even. 

So  you  have  saved  fuel,  too — a  forty 
per  ant  saving  over  any  other  heating 
system. 

You  have  provided  a  complete  change 
of  warm,  balmy  air  every  ten  minutes,  in 
every  room. 

You  have  done  everything  that  Nature 
and  the  best  human  intelligence  can  de- 
vise for  the  safety  and  healthfulness  of 
your  home. 


This  is  what  recommends  the 


*t 


.44 
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You  come  home  from  the  theatre. 

You  find  a  ivarm  house — that  the 
Farquhar  is  steadily  maintaining  the  75 
degrees  of  warmth  it  showed  at  six 
o'clock  this  morning.  The  nurse  did 
not  have  to  leave  your  child  to  go  down- 
stairs and  look  after  the  furnace. 

You  have  not  been  troubled  one  second 
by  the  fear  that  your  house  might  burn, 
with  your  babies  in  it. 

Your  Farquhar  can't  get  superheated. 

The  draft  goes  clear  around  underneath 
the  ash  chamber  and  all  the  heat  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  smoke  before  it  enters  the 
smoke  pipe. 

The  regulator  arm  built  into  the  furnace 
and  operated  by   the  expansion  and  con- 


farQuar 

SANITARY  FURNACE 

to   the    particular — the    careful — house- 
holder. 

Aside  from  its  economy — aside  from 
its  luxurious  ivarm  air — the  Farquhar 
Sanitary  Furnace  regulates  itself  24  hours 
in  the  day. 

You  tend  it  once  a  day — it  does  the  rest. 

It  has  a  voelded  steel  fire  box — some- 
thing new  in  the  furnace  world.  No 
joints — no  rivets. 

No  dust  or  gas  can  escape  into  the  air 
supply — so  your  walls  and  your  carpets 
and  your  curtains  remain  clean. 

The  peculiar  Farquhar  Ventilating 
System  removes  all  the  once-breathed 
and  cold  air  from  every  room  contin- 
ually, to  admit  a  volume  of  fresh,  ivarm 
air.  The  steel  fire  box  never  gets  red 
hot ;  so  the  air  is  not  super-heated  nor 
scorched. 

All  the  warm  air  gets  into  the  rooms,  so 
you  do  not  require  it  excessively  heated, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  it.  Write 
for  it.  If  you 
have  your 
house  plans, 
send  them  to 
us.  Wewillad- 
vise  you   free. 


THE  FARQUHAR  FURNACE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

101  Main  Street,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

New  York— Philadelphia — Columbus— Cincinnati — Indianapolis 
Cleveland— Detroit— Louisville— Nashville— Chattanooga 


French-German-Spanish-Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

1  he   Latest  and  Rest  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  8.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly,  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day:  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  cue  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Si  it.  I    for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  J  mm   leading  educators. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 
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ATIROW 

COLLARS 

neither  shrink 
nor  crack. 

lVeach-2ror25KInGr)ada20*-3for50<) 
Arrow  Cuffs  '25'a  pairi/nCanada  35*) 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

/JFWa  in  eachtown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 

•  .del.      H  rite  for    Special   Offer. 

rmt-.t    Guaranteed     &  4  f%  m        ^0  7 

1909     MiMli-ln    &l */  *0  %>^  / 

unh  C<  i  tirrs 

nil  of  best  makes  V  m    to  &  I ^ 
500   Second  Hand   Wheels 

$3  to  $8 

c.rr.it    Kaotory    Clearing;    Sale. 
Wt  Ship  On  Approval  :.hut  a 

ctnl    dtpjsit,    fay    Hit   /rrt^ht    and     allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tired,    collate r-t>rakeN,   parts,  re- 

l>o  not 

iy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  ad  oiler.     Writtntm. 

MKAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  D273ttiicaeo 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Oel  "  Improved,"  no  tacki  r.-jj.r.-j. 

Wood  Rollers  Tla  Rollers 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  rent*  to  t lie  NiiiKiira  OUp  00l,  Now  fork,  and  yen 

will  reoeiTe  kMunpleboxof  the  oelebrated  & indispenaabte 

THE     NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Alcoholism  is  a  Disease 

and  as  a  disease,  can  be  treated  and  cured.     What  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  the 

ftp p tn\\txmtx  (ftttnimtnt 

not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  but  is  the  only  means  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  no  matter  where  located.     Do  you  know  by  this  treatment  the  alcoholic 

m  can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  80  long  as  he  rails  at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S 
office  about  on<  e  a  d. iy  for  three  weeks ?     Do  you  realize  that  the  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has 

brought  bj  nheimei  Institute  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and   has  been 

made  available  for 

Your   Family  Physician 

in   wnoni  you   probably  pi  onfideni  e  than   in  any  other  living  man!      Details  are  im 

possible  in  a  limited  spai  e  but  if  yon  will  write  to  us  w<  shall  give  you  complete  information 
nndei  plain  <  over. 


OPPENHFIMF.R  INSTITUTE,  317  W.  57lh  Si..  New  York 
F  In  writing  (or  ll  MUM)  ol 

Jnur  iiiniib   I'll    -iiiiin 

'•  I 
I 

I 


THE    OPPENHEIMER 
INSTITUTE 

317  We.t  57th    St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


tils,   will  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    In    each   of    the   principal    resorts 

throughout  the  little  republic  there 
established  a  General  Inquiry  Office 
which  the  tourist  i-  invited  to  make  his 
wants  known,  and  where  he  is  furnished, 
of  charge,  practical  advice  on  travel, 
walking,  cycling,  and  motoring,  as  may 
interest  him.  Moreover,  he  need  not  wait 
until  his  arrival  in  Switzerland  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  these  General  Inquiry  Offices,  since 
the  Swiss  Government  has  established 
foreign  branches  of  the  office  in  stub  cities 
as  New  York.  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
Thus,  it  i-  possible  for  the  traveler  who  is 
planning  an  Alpine  trip  to  arrange  all  the 
details  of  it  before  leaving  the  United  St 
<  )f  Special  and  unique  interest  to  trav  , 
having  only  a  limited  time  are  the  advan- 
offered  by  the  Swiss  railroads,  which 
are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  are  called  "season  tick, 
may  be  purchased  on  these  railroad-, 
entitling  the  holder  to  unlimited  travel 
over  2.7^0  miles  of  rail  and  lakes  for  pe- 
riods of  15,  30,  or  45  days.  The  15-day 
ticket  costs  $1(1.;  2,  the  30-day  ticket 
S24.  and  the  45-day  ticket  S; 
These  rates  are  for  first-class  accommoda- 
tions, a  reduction  of  almost  one-half  the 
amounts  just  quoted  being  made  for  third- 
class,  and  a  reduction  of  about  a  fourth  for 
ad-class.  These  tickets  enable  the 
tourist  to  travel  where  he  will,  and  as  much 
as  he  will,  during  the  time  specified, 
throughout  the  republic.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  a  few  "mountain 
railroads."  and  on  these  the  holder  1 
season  ticket  is  allowed  a  reduced  n 
Writing  in  The  Independent,  Mr.  Hedley  P. 
Sumner,  the  general  agent  of  the  Swiss 
Government  in  New  York,  gives  the  foll<  w- 
ing  advice  to  the  tourist  visiting  Switzer- 
land as  to  itineraries,  etc.: 

"A  hasty  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  the 
marvels  of  this  country  in  a  visit  of  -even 
to  ten  days,  but  a  much  longer  stay  will 
repay  one.  Should  the  tourist  be  visiting 
Switzerland  for  the  first  time  it  is  advisable 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  but  rather  plan 
out  his  tour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emi 
several  distinct  parts.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  should  decide  between  a  visit  to  Zennatt 
and  Chamouni,  and  if  time  be  too  short  to 
vi-it  both  places,  taking  Zennatt  with  the 
Matterhorn  as  the  finer  of  the  two.  Again, 
the  Alps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to 
their  proportions,  and  the  tourist  visiting 
Lucerne  and  the  Bernese  Oberland  should 
so  arrange  his  journey  as  to  view  the  Rigi 
and    PilatUS  before   the  giair  iger, 

Monch,  and  Jungfrau.     Such  an   arrange- 
ment will  materially  add  to  his  enjoyment. 
Even  for  a  short  visit,  an  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  make  the  tour  so  comprehei 
•  include  a  sail  on  one  of  the  laki 
bing-tOUT   over  one   of    the    passes,   an 
ascension  of  one  of  the  mountains  by  rail- 
road, a  visit  to  one  of  the  numerous  ra 
"i"  gorges,  and  a  walk  through  both  an  old 
and    a   commercial    town.       In    this   manner 
the    tourist    1-    able    to    gain    an    itnprc 

thai  will  long  remain  a  pleasant  mem<  1 
Mr   Somner  places  the  a  t  of  a 

1    at    from    I  I       daily.      This 

allowance  entails  "putting  up  at  the  more 


OBEAl    BIAB  BPB1RG  WATBB 
••it-  Pnrltj  has  mads  It  famous 
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moderate  hotels,  which  are  extremely 
comfortable,    and     traveling     second-class 

on  the  railroads."  Thesame  writer  recom- 
mends the  walking-tour  as  an  excellent 
method  for  seeing  Switzerland  and  gives 
the  following  practical  advice  to  the  would- 
be  pedestrian : 

"For  a   walking-tour,  as   little  luggage 

its  possible  should  be  taken,  the  heavier 
things  being  sent  on  bypost.     Atramping- 

"kit,  easily  purchased  in  Switzerland,  is  the 
best  way  to  cany  one's  things.  It  is  made 
to  hang  front  the  shoulders,  and  when 
strapped  in  position  rests  firmly  on  the 
back.  An  Alpine  stick  of  a  good  quality 
.strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
carrier,  is  a  useful  article.  Boots  should 
be  high  and  water-proof.  The  rocky  par- 
ticles encountered  on  all  the  roads  are  very 
irritating  if  allowed  to  enter  the  boots,  and 
the  need  of  water-proof  boots  will  often  be 
experienced.  Before  starting  across  a 
pass  where  snow  and  ice  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  the  boots  should  be  shod  with 
Special  nails  at  the  village  shoemaker's.  It 
is  never  advisable  to  do  too  much  the  first 
day.  If  starting  out  from  Lucerne  for  the 
Purka  from  Andermatt,  a  good  practise 
can  be  obtained  by  walking  along  the 
Axenstrasse.  S\  miles  long,  using  the  rail- 
road from  Fluelen  to  Goschenen,  and  then 
finishing  the  first  day  with  the  walk  along 
the  Schollenen  to  Andermatt." 

Below  will  be  found  a  selected  list  of 
books  for  tourists  who  may  desire  to  take 
up  a  course  of  reading  on  Switzerland  be- 
fore they  sail : 

Baedeker.     The  Eastern  Alps.     nmo.     S3. 

B&illle-Grogbam,  \Y.  A.  The  Austrian  Tyrol. 
$2  net. 

Conway,  Sir  Martin.     The  Alps  from  End  to  End. 

Conway,  Sir  Martin,  and  Coolidge.  Climber's 
Guide  to  the  Alps. 

Coolidge.  \Y.  A.  B.  The  Alps  in  Nature  and  in 
Historv.     S2.50. 

Gribble,   F.     Geneva.     S2. 

Harrison,  F.     My  Alpine  Jubilee.     Si. 25. 

McCraeken,  W.  D.  The  Fair  Land  Tyrol.  ($2) 
Romance  of  Teutonic  Switzerland.  (S3).  Two  vols. 
Illustrated.     i6mo.     Sold  separately. 

Musson,  S.  C.     The  Upper  Engadine.     S2.50. 


SICK  DOCTOR 

Proper  Food  Put  Him  Right. 


The  food  experience  of  a  physician  in  his 
own  case  when  worn  and  weak  from  sickness 
and  when  needing  nourishment  the  worst 
-nay  is  valuable : 

"An  attack  of  grip,  so  severe  it  came  near 
making  an  end  of  me,  left  my  stomach  in 
such  condition  I  could  not  retain  any  ordi- 
nary food.  I  knew  <  if  ci  rarse  that  I  must  have 
food  nourishment  or  I  could  never  recover. 

"I  began  to  take  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
<Grape-Xuts  and  cream  three  times  a  day 
and  for  2  weeks  this  was  almost  my  only 
food  ;  it  tasted  so  delicious  that  I  enjoyed 
it  immensely  and  my  stomach  handled  it 
perfectly  from  the  first  mouthful.  It  was  so 
jiourishing  I  was  quickly  built  back  to  nor- 
mal health  and  strength. 

"Grape-Nuts  is  of  great  value  as  food  to 
sustain  life  during  serious  attacks  in  which 
the  stomach  is  so  deranged  it  cannot  digest 
and  assimilate  other  foods. 

"I  am  convinced  that  were  Grape-Nuts 
more  widely  used  by  physicians,  it  would 
save  many  lives  that  are  otherwise  lost  from 
lack  of  nourishment." 

Absolutely  the  most  perfect  food  in  the 
•world.  Trial  of  Grape-Nuts  10  days  proves. 
""There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Eoad  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


A  PROMISE  TO  PAY 

WOULD  you  accept  a  stranger's  note?  No.  Then 
why  accept  from  a  stranger  any  other  promise 
to  pay?  A  fire  insurance  policy  is  such  a  prom- 
ise. Ought  you  to  accept  it  without  knowing  all  about 
the  Company?  Your  usual  business  confidence  is 
based  on  knowledge.  Why  make  an  exception  in  that 
part  of  your  business  which  deals  with  insurance?  A 
name  is  worth  nothing  on  any  kind  of  a  promise  to 
pay  unless  it  is  backed  by  character  and  resources. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  favors  in- 
surance knowledge,  particularly  about  itself.  Its  prom- 
ise to  pay  has  never  gone  to  protest.  Its  obligations 
to  its  policy  holders  are  backed  with  such  a  good 
reputation  and  such  ample  financial  resources  that  the 
more  you  know  about  it  the  more  you  will  want  pro- 
tection by  its  policies. 

It  has  published  a  book  "Fire  Prevention  and  Fire 
Insurance"  which  contains  in  separate  chapters  valu- 
able   information    for    Householders,    Merchants    and 

Manufacturers.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  property 
owner  in  America.  It  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  free.     Send  for  it. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Please   send   me  your  book  "  Fire   Prevention    and 
Fire  Insurance"  advertised  in  Literary  Digest. 


Name  .  . 
Address 


Han  and  lior 


Whitman  Saddle 


Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  coun- 
tries, invented  thirty  years  ago  and 
improved  every  year  since;  ideal  for 
gentleman  or  lady  rider  and  a  scientific 
fit  for  the  mount.  Illustrated  catalouue 
fv< — <ipscribinQ  the  several  stairs  of  Whitman  Saddles 
and  every  thing  from  "Saddle  to  Spur." 
■ehlbach  Saddle  Cnmpany,  104  Chambers  St.,KewYork  City 
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When  yon  deposit  money  with  this  in- 
stitution you  hold  unexcelled  security 
—  first  mortgages  on  productive  real 
estate  accompanied  by  all  necessary 
papers.  Interest  payable  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually.  Write  for 
our  free  descriptive  booklet  "F  ". 


.HUI1<Ii.N'h,*M^W>Jh< 


CAPITAL* SURPLUS  $350  000  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


AT  LAST— THE  RIGHT  CASTER 

Your  hardwood  floors,  your  rugs  and  matting,  are  being  ruined  by  the  ordinary  fur- 
niture casters.  FELTOID  casters  represent  the  most  practical  form  of  "  wear  economy." 
The  firm,  durable  felt  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  wheels,  makes  damage  impossible 
—  positively  prevents  marring  or  scratching  of  poti>hed  floors. 

Fine  wood  surfaces  and  the  textures  of  your  floor-covering  suffer  from  contact  with 
hard  bi"iss  or  iron  rollers.  Caster  wheels  of  porcelain  and  wood  are  as  destructive  as 
metal,  and  usually  crark  or  split.  Rubber  has  poor  wearing  qualities.  Leather  casters 
harden  and  develop  sharp  destructive  edges. 


FELTOID   CASTERS 


The  smooth,  velvety  surface  of  FELTOID  wheels  allows  the  moving  of  even  the  most  massive  furniture  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  floor  or  floor-covering,  ^f  In  your  next  order  to  the  furniture  dealer,  be  sure  you  specify 
FELTOID  casters.  Their  cost  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  economy  they  afford.  Imitations  of  FELTOID  cast- 
ers are  unlawful — actual  substitutes  do  not  exist    The  real  felt  wheel  casters  are  stamped  with  the  name  FELTOID. 

Our  Booklet,  giving  styles,  sizes,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.     Write  for  it  today 
THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  E,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
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A  BOND  ISSUE 
AND  ITS  REASON 

Since  last  Summer  we  have  had  to 
refuse  orders  lor  over  i  00.000  tons  ot 
coal  at  good  prices  because  our  equip- 
ment is  too  small. 

(  )ur  mines  are  developed  to  the  point 
where  we  can  turn  out  looo  tons  per 
day,  but  insufficient  facilities  for  hand- 
ling coal  between  mine-mouth  and  rail- 
ro.ul  cars  limit  our  actual  output  to 
third  that  amount. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  our  stock- 
holders: To  grow  slowly  and  develop 
the  property  out  of  current  earnings, 
or  to  issue  bonds  and  so  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  immediate  profitable 
improvements. 

The  second  course  was  adopted  be- 
cause our  net  earnings  even  with  our 
lent  inadequate  equipment  are 
enough  to  pay  three  times  over  the  in- 
terest charges  on  the  total  proposed 
bond  issue,  and  because  the  security, 
coal,  is  one  of  the  most  staple  com- 
modities in  the  world,  more  than  So' ', 
of  the  motive  power  of  the  United  States 
being  derived  therefrom,  and  because 
our  district— The  Georges  Creek  region 
— is  recognized  as  producing  a  steam 
and  smithing  coal  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  coal  in  the  world. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  for  subscrip- 
tion 5150.000  of  20-year  gold  bonds 
bearing  6%  interest  in  denominations 
,30.00  and  Si 000.00  at  par.  These 
bonds  are  a  first  and  only  lien  upon  the 
property  which  is  assessed  at  5268,000 
and  contains  coal  in  the  ground  valued 
at  from   5850,000.00  to  5 1, 000.000.00. 

The  trustee  of  the  bond  issue  is  the 
International  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  to 
whom  inquiries  or  subscriptions  may 
be  sent. 

Full  information  and  references,  con- 
cerning resources,  personnel  and  history 
of  the  Company  will  he  »,iven  interested 
persons.  Further  investigation  will  prove 
that  these  bonds  are  exceptionally  well 
secured  investments. 

Georges  Creek  Basin  Coal  Co. 


1  Broadway 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

M.  M.  JOYCE  &  CO 


18  Post    Office  Sq. 
Boston,  Matt. 


1    Nnnnu  Street 


New   York  City 


HERE'S  A  SMOKE 
YOU'LL  ENJOY  BETTER 

than  any  other.     It's  ( i,nl,  de- 

1  a  re- 

:•  Iv  pure,  ti.it ora.1 

A  trial  will  o  avino  )uii. 


J  SMOKING  ▼  #     TOBACCO 


Special  Offer: 


if    > our    dealer    »ni    not 
■npplj    r«ii, 

unci  mi 

b  1  repaid      U< 
I  -J-^  .,1..  41*:  I  I  1   I  11..  -i  ■.  .     Ilk,  M  M  prepaid 

Interest  •"-•  ' kli  1   "  ll"«    to  81 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY.  Mfr...  184  M.di.on  St..  Chicago 


Singleton,  il>e<l  by 

Great  Writ»  i        i  -mho.    $i  no. 

Sowerby.     The  Tourists    Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Stephen,    vir  Leslie.     The  Playground  of  Europe 

StOTTej  in  Town  and  Country. 

Symonda,   J    A    and  N.     Our  Life  in  • 
la. so. 

lisaot,  Unknown    S  Illus- 

$3. 

I  J  mlall.   Ji  inn.     Glai  iers  of 

T.viulall,  John.      I  in  the  Alps. 

Whymper,  Edward.    Scrambles  Among  the  Alps. 

NORWAY  AND  THE  MIDNIGHT   SUN 

Judging  by  the  plans  made  by  various 
steamship  companies,  travel  among  the 
fjords  of  western  Norway  and.  a  far  north 
as  Spitzbergen,  bids  fair  to  be  a  specially 
popular  feature  of  vacation  tourist  travel 
this  summer.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Hamburg, 
and  Amsterdam  are  the  Starting-points  for 
tours.  The  steamers  assigned  to 
this  service,  altho  not  comparable  in  size 
to  some  of  the  transatlantic  leviathans, 
are  nevertheless  models  of  speed  and 
comfort,  while  the  fare  ranges  all  the  way 
from  S425  for  the  round  trip  down  to 
$137.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  steam- 
ship companies  which  make  a  specialty 
of  these  tours,  that  '.'the  annual  summer 
exodus  of  Americans  to  these  northern 
countries  of  Europe  is  rapidly  approaching 
in  number  the  pilgrimage  each  winter  to 
the  famous  Mediterranean  resorts."  Hence 
the  preparations  this  season  have  been 
made  on  a  more  than  usually  elaborate 
icale 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  a  northern 
climate,  the  regular  summer  cruises  to 
Norway  do  not  begin  until  after  the  first  of 
June.  From  that  time  until  the  early  part 
of  September,  regular  sailings  are  made 
from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  connect- 
ing with  passenger-steamers  along  the 
.Norwegian  coast.  From  England  the 
shortest  sea  route  to  Norway  is  via  New- 
castle, whence  the  run  across  the  North  Sea 
is  about  twenty-four  hours.  Stavanger, 
the  first  port  made  on  the  Norwegian  coast 
by  this  route,  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
cruise  among  the  fjords  to  North  Cape,  the 
extreme  "top  of  the  world"  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  The  cruise  along  this 
western  COasI  of  Norway  is  made  in  ide  a 
chain  of  islands  which  form  a  natural 
protection  against  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  only  breaks  of  any  consequence  in  this 
island  chain  are  said  to  In-  at  the  mouths  of 
the  fjords,  which  are  open  toward  tl 
The  steamer  is  thus  enabled  to  voyage 
through  a  eric  of  landlocked  lake  .  avoid- 
ing the  disagreeable  feature:  of  a  possibly 
rough  sea   trip,  and   i.  111   con   tanl    sight   of 

inique  features  of  Norwegian 
which  have  for  centuries  made  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula  famous.  There  are  only 
three  cities  of  any  size  along  thi-  route— 
Stavanger,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem.  Of 
tin  e  Bergen  1  the  larg<  t.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000,  and  ranking  as  the 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO   EQUAL 


In   buying  a 

Hammock 

or  hammock-couch 
look  for  the   HUM 

PATTERSON 

For  "  Patterson  " 
on  a  liamm»(k  or 
com  li.  stands  for 
quality  and  value, 
and  is  a  guaranty 
of  strength,  safety, 
style  and  lasting 
satisfaction  "  If 
it's  made  by  Pat- 
tenon  you  take  do 
chancel." 

Patterson 

The  Patterson  Hammock-Couch  can  be  used 
with  or  without  a  mattress.  Has  pocket  attached. 
Valance  can  lie  tied  up  to  form  a  back  rest  or  wind 
slii< -id,  making  it  the  only  complete  couch.  With 
both  sides  tied  up  you  have  a  cosv  nest  for  baby. 
There  is  safety  in  Patterson  Hammocks. 

Ask  the  dealer  for  Patterson  Guaranteed  Ham- 
mocks and  Couches.  l>on't  take  a  substitute.  If 
be  can't  show  the  PATTERSON,  with  the  name  on, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


\L00k  for  the  name} 


Write  for  illuitratrd 
book,  "  Hammock 
Comfort." 


Patterson    Mfg.  Co.  ^£r™S*& 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Bimpleat,  most  reliable;  50eenta,    PoaWree.    Funk 

t  Wniniuiis  Company.  44 -wi  F.nst  £ki  Street.  New  York. 


The  most  attractive  investment  for  Savings 
or  Surplus  funds  that  we  know  of  is  our 

CERTIFICATE   OF   DEPOSIT 

running  for  two  years  or  longer  and  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually. 

These  certificates  are  ample  secured  by  first 
Mortgages  deposited  in  Trust  and  are  issued 
in  amounts  of  $  1 00.00  or  more. 

5   per  cent,  is  Paid   on   Savings  subject  to 
withdrawal   at  any  time   without  notice. 

Write   for    Booklet 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert   Building,  Baltimore,   Md. 


iked  i"  mention  Thi  i.itkkakv  Diqesi  when  writing  to  udvei 
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The  Best  Way  to  Save  Money  is  The  "Prudential  Way" 

The  Prudential 

20     V^ar     Endowment     F^ollcy     Costing 

{£/l  063      ^er    Year,    if   Policy   is   issued   at   age   30,    (or   an   average 
<P   *fci=      weekly  saving  of   only  82c)  Paid  for  20  Years,  Guarantees 


Life  Insurance  for  $1,000 


for  20  Years, 
and  then 


Cash  for  YOU,  $1,000 


You  Pay  in  20  Years        ...  -  -  -     $852.60 

You  Receive  over  the  Cost  (besides  Life  Insurance  of  $1,000)     $147.40 

This  Policy  Provides  Extremely  Liberal  Loans,  Cash  and  Paid-up  Values,   after  the  Second  Year,  Fully  Protecting  the  Interests  of  the  Policyholder 

All  Figures  Guaranteed — Not  Estimated 
Write  for  Cost  at  Your  Age  Address  Dept.  77 


The  Prudential  Made  the  Greatest  Gain  in 
Insurance  in  Force  in  1908  of  any  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  the  World. 


The  above  Picture   in  colors,  9x14  inches)  of  Battleship  Fleet  homeward  bound  from 
Gibraltar  and  Fleet  Booklet  will  be  Sent  Free  if  yon  Mention  this  Advertisement. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


city  of  Norway.  At  Trondhjem  are  rail- 
ways, running  through  the  most  noted 
scenery  of  central  Norway  to  Christiania, 
the  capital,  and.  again,  by  another  line  to 
Stockholm  in  Sweden. 

At  these  three  coast  cities,  as  well  as  at 
other  smaller  towns  and  villages,  the  tourist 
steamers  make  sufficiently  long  stops  to 
enable  passengers  to  take  inland  trips, 
either  by  rail  or  coach,  while  for  those 
desiring  to  make  more  extended  tours  by 
land,  special  arrangements  may  be  made 
with  the  steamship  companies.  From 
Trondhjem  northward  the  tourist  finds 
himself  in  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"The  Land  of  the  .Midnight  Sun."  In  this 
region,  the  sun  stands  above  the  horizon 
from  the  middle  of  .May  to  the  end  of  July 
without  interruption,  and  disappears  en- 
tirely from  the  21st  of  November  to  the 
2 2d  of  January. 

The  most  northern  point  reached  on  this 
trip  is  Spitzbergen,  the  group  of  islands 
north  of  Norway  and  northeast  of  Green- 
land. Four  days  are  spent  cruising  along 
the  west  coast  of  these  islands,  which  have 
formed  the  base  of  many  notable  Arctic 
expeditions,  after  which  the  steamer  makes 
its  return  voyage,  arriving  at  Hamburg 
twenty-seven  days  after  leaving  Newcastle. 
The  cost  of  this  trip,  exclusive  of  land  ex- 
cursions, is  from  S300  to  Si 50. 

Another  line  of  steamers,  making  the 
western  coast  of  Norway,  starts  from 
Hamburg  on  July  4,  reaching  Leith  (Edin- 
burgh) two  days  later.  Thence  the  itiner- 
ary is:   the  Orkney  Islands,  Faroe  Islands, 


Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  the  western  coast 
of  Norway,  arriving  in  Hamburg  July  28. 
The  cost  of  this  trip  is  from  $425  to 
$137.50,  according  to  the  location  of  cabin. 
The  shore  expenses  are  estimated  at  $32.50 
extra. 

A  third  series  of  cruises,  arranged  by 
another  steamship  company  and  starting 
on  July  8,  from  Great  Grimsby,  England, 
visits  the  Norwegian  fjords  as  far  as  North 
Cape.  The  duration  of  these  cruises  is 
fourteen  days  each.  The  fare  charged  is 
$70  and  upward.  The  books  on  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  named  below,  are  recom- 
mended to  tourists  who  may  desire  to 
pursue  a  course  of  reading  before  they  sail. 

A  series  of  spring  and  summer  cruises 
from  London  to  Norway  and  the  midnight 
sun  (as  well  as  from  Marseilles  to  the  Med- 
iterranean ports,  and  thence  around  the 
world)  has  been  established  by  the  P.  &  O. 
line.  Yacht  and  twin-screw  steamships 
make  these  trips.  Dates  of  sailing  have 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  rail- 
way connections  for  travelers  who  intend 
proceeding  from  ports  of  arrival. 

Ballou.  Due  North;  or,  Glimpses  of  Scandinavia 
and  Russia. 

Bayne,  S.  G.  Quick  Steps  through  Scandinavia. 
Si. 25. 

Bumppus,  T.  T.  The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.     $4  net. 

I>u  Chaillu,  Paul.     The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

Forbes.     Norway  and  its  Glaciers. 

Monroe,  W.  S.  Norway— Its  Fjords  and  Its 
Fjelds.    S3. 

Wilson,  T.  B.    Norway  at  Home.     $1.75. 


'Field  Club 


FIELD  CLUB— The  newest 
type  of  a  perfect  fitting  close  front 
collar  that— IS  RIGHT. 

Corliss-Coon 

Hand  Made  Collars 
2  for  25c 

The  hand  made  collars  talked  about.     They  do  their 

own  demonstrating  for  style,  fit  and  lasting   qualities. 

That    is    why    so    many    men    who    care    prefer — 

Corliss-Coon   Collars. 

At  most  all  the  best  shops  everywhere.  Send 
for  new  style  book,  showing  all  the  latest  shapes 
— it  will   help  you   in    your    collar    selections. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.W.Troy,  N. Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Your  Trees 

ave  Life  and 

Deserve  to  Live 


<>■     alfDOafl  Vl'irn  IB,    Itl 

Mumlii  .'       Ar»-  Jnu 
•  in   .-  Ih.-y  lira  • 

•    v  Ir.—  nln.ut  the 
.       ;     ■oaalityaa  ih-  hoi 
:  r.rl*  yon  irndta 
• 
ihr  road  :  the  trtwt)  »nd  imthlnl  rim  that  towered  hmh  nboTa  the  n.,.i 
:li-  •rnspim  willow  In  the  fenc< 
-~ 

v..u  »r[r  told  the  lefend  ofmother'a  mother  »h<>.  vrhm  but  n  «irl  in  hrr 
■  hrr  whip  iii  tba  .  om 

OOI  ;  how 

.-  T,  .-.,,.„«  willow  that  yon  knew. 

Still  othar  »oan  ban  ■   iti  iiftlaa  "I  lib  lurs  caoaod  yn  to  f..rt.-t.  maybe,  thr 

d  oak  waa  wounded,  had  not  proper  care,  and 
rmihly  M.irm  lacerated  the   mammoth  elm ;  it  waa  aeejected,  and  today  la  n  mare  w reel 
m-r  »elC     only  i\  dvn.it  •  remind  yon  ol  the  lefend  of  the  weepint  willow. 

TbnliTaaoftl  bare  been  preferred,  had  you  not   forgotten  to   tore 

ilofold.    aJI  the  treea  are  your  frienda— entitiea  indeed;  worthy  of  on 

How  upon  them.     They  cannot  complain  laythi 

«»ithm.     Let  yoar  watcbfnlnaaa  aapply  their  lark  of i 
jnnn  n  i  life  w  an    iek,  their  treatment 

wonnded.  their  protection  from  daatroyim  enemiea.    The  D  aea    thereaultof 

K*  whata    r  treea,  if  they  are  not  too 

•  them— nod  ifool  UTad,  whence  ran  you  h..v-i"  replace  them? 
-  the  culmination  of  John  Dare: 
eflbrl  for  the  recocnitioa  of  the  life  in.l  needa  ol  th.-  tr.-.-..     u«  eorpe  <,i  hifhly  trained  experta 
,  a    they  i  in  reetora  roar  M—-t  t.,  :i  conditioa  th:ii 
r      K.ir  the  ankinf,  jron  ,  .n  hrr  our  handsome  illi 
klet  I.,  tellirn  you  all  :,b..'it  thr  Darey  nethode— eiptainn 
why  we  hi«e  so  miny  letters  III-  tin-: 

irk,  July  la,  1907. 
Mr   John  Divry.  Mott  H™».  Tarrytown,  N     1 

afy  Dear  Sir      it  ewee  me ptoaaura  to  eipreaa  thr  utiafoctionl 
i     .  n  my  treea  at  Tarrytown.      Thnr  ner.l  of 

whii  h  yon  plainly  indie  ated,  wai  i  rerelation  to  me,  ,„d 
1  foal  that  your  work  w  >■  thoroofhly  ind  efficiently  dona 
eara*  ant  only  to  beautify  bat  perpetuate  the  IKreaofthetreea    I      c 

rtily  to  'he  coartaay  and  ind  letrioui  .  h  trai  let  i  I 
employees.  Wry  truly  your,,  Jilll.V    1).  ARCHBOLD. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

(Operating  Da»fT'»  Sehool  ot  Prartlral  I'orritrTI 
■alnOmee,  SENT,  OHIO.     Eattrrn Om.».Tarrjto»n.\.T.     gU 


i  h     II- 
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' '  You  choose 
the  colors — 


Thread 

& 
Thrum 

Rugs 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 


Different  from  all  other  rnirs, 
made  In  colurinKs  to  match  your 
decorations.  Special  styles  to 
no  with  Misbiom  or  Famed  Oak 
Furniture.  Wool  weft, seamless, 
heavy,  reversible  and  durable. 
All  sizes  up  to  12  feet  wide  and 
any  length.  Bold  by  best  shops 
In  principal  citiee.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  tluiu, 
write  Arnold,  Constable  .t  Co., 
■  New  York,  for  Color  Line  and 
//    mnhp  '  '      ''    lA>t" 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. , 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 


we 
the  rug.  " 


500 

Oliver 

Typewriters 

$50.  Each 

$5.  Down  and  $5.  Per  Month 

Shipped  to  Any  Address  on  Trial 

pilar  standard  Model  No.  i.  Complete  with  metal 
case,  baseboard,  took,  etc     not  shop  worn  or  damaged 

machines,  but  each  and  every  one  guaranteed    to  be  abso 
lutely  perfect—  as  p«rfect  as  HI]  «v.-r  sold. 

will  call  on   vnu     aye  Cannot   afford   such 

;  •till  sell  thi  .t  hall  price     The 

burd.  n  of  pi  !    the  tv]>ewritcr  and  you  arc  In 

i>«- 1  be  sole  judgo. 

If  you  fin  1  the  llighteal   thing  to  criticise  if  von   tliink 

in  v  if  fur  any 

■  DOl  wish  P>  keep  the  machine,  send  it  back 
Ht   lllll    .   >  p.  n~.  . 

1  >  vcr  offered.     If 

time  in  the   future,  it  will 

■ 

did  iii. ii  hiiie-  -      You  can 

ill   lh  in    y.M 

llid.lld     tvpe. 

I 

..ii  this 


a  hat  ■  ■ 


i 


■  1  it 


Don't  wait  until  they're  ill  got  ,,:,r  „,,„,,.  p 


U-ALLx-NO 

■AFTER    DINNER  MINT- 


As  an  after  dinner  confection  try  this  new 
mint  cream. 

None  so  mellow,  so  pure,  so  creamy. 

No  mint  candy  so  tempting,  so  grateful 
to  palate  and  stomach  as  U-All-No  After 
Dinner  Mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send 
a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING   CO.   <>l      \MI UK    \ 
Sole  Makan  «°  N.    Um  St.,  Philadelphia 


OF  EXPENSES 
Experts  arc  agreed  that,  within  certain 
limits,  a  trip  will  cost  whatever  one  chi 
to  make  it.      At  the  minimum,  a  tour  em- 
bracing  three    months   can    be    made 
moderate  outlay,  provided  one  chooses  n> 
live  at  the  cheaper  hotels,  or  at  pen-: 
and  is  content  to  ride  second- or  third-class. 
William  J.  Rolfe,  compiler  of  "The  Satchel 
Guide,"  declares  that    with    ris^id  economy. 
a   tour  of  four  months  with  all  necessary 
expenses  can  be  made  for  the  stun  of  $400 

and  that  even  this  amount  can  be  reduced. 
provided  one  is  familiar  with  French  and 
German    and    understands    how    to    a 

sive  charges.  But  this  statement 
makes  no  allowance  for  clothing  or  luxuries 
of  any  kind. 

The  amount  will  be  seriously  aff( 
according  as  one  covers  great  distances  or 
comparatively  short  ones.  Should  one 
not  go  beyond  Switzerland,  for  example, 
expenses  would  be  less  than  if  one  traveled 
and  tarried  by  the  way  from  Liverpoi  ! 
far  south  as  Naples.  Expenses  will  also 
be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  time  one 
spends  in  the  British  I-des,  where  the  cost 
of  living  will  average  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  Continent. 

Should  one  choose  to  travel  well  and  live 
mainly  at  first-class  hotels,  tho  not  at  the 
most  expensive  ones  and  using  "hotel 
coupons,"  the  average  expenses  <>n  shore 
need  not  be  above  $5  a  day.  But  should 
one  travel  and  live  first-class  everywhere, 
without  giving  any  special  attention  to 
economy  in  details,  he  should  allow  $7 
or  possibly  Sio  a  day.  After  having  de- 
cided how  much  one  will  spend,  it  is  well 
to  allow  a  margin  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
for  contingencies  About  Si 00  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  sovereigns,  the  re- 
mainder being  drafts  on  London,  or 
"travelers'  checks."  In  carrying  con- 
siderable sums,  it  is  well  not  to  have  it  all 
in  gold,  but  part  in  Bank-of-England  notes. 


m 


Colonial  Red  Cedar 

Treasure  Chest 

A.  C.  LANDGRAF,  Mgr. 
74  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111 

0ur '  1  mention  thk  Utkrast  Dicur  whan  m-ltlng 


■ 

r    Moth   ,lu.t  <t»mp  proof. 

uithoutcoat  toyou. 

"••     Pironwol  RcdCoUr  Onl  Co..  Drpt.  73  Sliloullf.N  I. 


UilGlasses 

Remember  the  name 


BveO  pretty  women  do  DOt  mind  wc-;ir- 

insSBUK'ON  eyeglasses,  because  they  are 
inconspicuous.  Their  soft,  easy  grip 
gives  perfect  comfort  and  holds  the 
glasses  always  in  an  optically  correct 
position. 


lln'r*     r-tr    Our 


which  explains  how  the  effects  of  th 
lenses  maj  lx-  ruined  by  ill-fitting  frames 
and  mountings. 

I      KIR5TFIN  SONS  COMPANY 

Department  I  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/.-,  km  inlay  thr  .\<,,„r  SIUH-OV 
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which  being  of  paper  are  much  more 
portable. 

As  to  rates  for  passage,  eliminating  those 
tor  extra   large,   well-placed,  or  suites  of 

rooms,  they  range,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  lines,  from  $50  up  to  Sioo, 
S 1  j 5 ,  or  higher.  Some  prominent  lines 
have  a  second-class  fare,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  first-class  fare  on  cheaper 
lines,  but  most  tourists,  wishing  to  be 
economical,  will  prefer  the  first-class  fare 
on  the  cheaper  lines  to  the  second-class  on 
a  more  prominent  line.  To  travel  second- 
class  means  restriction  to  certain  part--  oi 
the  ship— that  is,  exclusion  from  the  best 
parts,  even  in  the  daytime. 

Tips  are  virtually  obligatory  on  ships. 
Americans  may  object  to  them,  but  the 
custom  is  universal  and  employees  receive 
small  regular  pay,  in  the  expectation  that 
tips  will  be  given.  Many  travelers  find  it 
well  not  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  voyage 
before  giving  at  least  some  recognition  to 
-towards.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be 
measurably  heightened  if  this  is  done. 
On  prominent  lines  the  tip  to  the  table 
steward  and  bedroom  steward,  on  disem- 
barking, commonly  is  not  lower  than  half 
a  sovereign  ($2.50),  each,  altho  on  the 
cheaper  lines  half  that  sum  is  probably  the 
average.  Smaller  sums  satisfy  the  bath- 
room steward,  the  bootblack,  and  the 
deck  steward.  If  not  properly  treated 
stewards  can  do  many  unpleasant  things, 
but  when  treated  with  consideration  prove 
well-trained  and  very  satisfactory  servants. 

OF  BAGGAGE 

Most  travelers,  whose  tour  is  occupied 
almost  exclusively  in  sightseeing,  find  that 
the  less  baggage  they  have  the  better. 
Xot  long  ago  was  recorded  the  experience 
of  a  woman  of  means  who,  as  a  matter  of 
proof  that  she  could  do  it,  made  an  ex- 
tended European  tour  with  nothing  but  a 
suit-case.  This  extreme  measure  can  not, 
however,  be  recommended,  either  to  a 
woman  or  to  a  man.  Many  tourists  find 
it  advisable  to  leave  at  Liverpool  a  part  of 
their  luggage  which  has  been  necessary  on 
shipboard,  but  which  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  land  travel.  Even  should  the  port 
of  departure  not  be  the  same  as  the  port  of 
arrival,  they  find  ways  by  which  a  trunk 
or  suit-case  can  be  transferred  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  thus  be  made  to  await  the 
return  home. 

A  man  should  not  fail  to  have  with  him 
on  shipboard  at  least  a  black  coat  to  wear 
at  dinner.      Still  better  off  will  he  be,  if  he 


The  Price 
of  Goodness 

The  goodness  of  Uneeda  Biscuit 
is  not  a  matter  of  cost  to  you.  It  is 
assured  by  the  careful  selection 
of  the  best  materials  for  Uneeda 
Biscuit;  by  the  skill  of  experts 
who  bake  nothing  but  Uneeda 
Biscuit ;  by  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  appliances  of  great  bakeries 
built  expressly  to  bake  Uneeda 
Biscuit;  and,  finally,  by  the  per- 
fect protection  of  a  package  that 
excludes  all  dust  and  moisture. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  quality 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price. 

Uneeda   5* 
Biscuit 

NATIONAL     BISCUIT     COMPANY 


Pears' 

A  soft,  white  skin  gives 
charm  to  the  plainest  fea- 
tures. 

Pears'  Soap  has  a  mes- 
sage of  beauty  for  every 
woman  who  values  a  clear 
complexion. 

Sold  wherever  stores  are  found. 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
sent  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

VORTHINGTON  CO.,  205  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Allen's  Foot=Ease 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  a  powder  for  the. 
feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swollen, 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  instantly 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and  bun- 
ions. It's  the  greatest  comfort  (lis. 
covery  of  the  age.  Allen's  Foot- 
Eaee  makes  tight-fitting  °r  new  sln.es 
feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  help  for  in- 
growing nails,  perspiring,  callous  and 
hot,  tired,  aching  feet.  W«  have 
over  .S0.0TJ0  testimonials.  TKV  IT 
TO.DAV.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  arid 
Shoe  Stores.  25  cents.  l»o  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Sent  by  mail  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 

In    a    pineh,  FREF  Tria|  packa„e  sent  bv  mnn. 

nse    A  1  1  i.  n'i 

Fooi.E..e.»     ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


School  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers  and  all  per- 
sons receiving  regular  incomes,  find  the  first 
farm  mortgages  selected  by  this  Company  to  be 
safe  and  satisfactory.  Please  write  for  current 
list  and  booklet  "A".  Established  1883. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..   Grand  Fork.,   N.  D. 

^        ^f  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rk»,    IN.  U. 


— 


CALOX 

^  TheOXYGEN  ToofhPowder 


|    Prevents  Decay 

j    Dentists  advise  ihs  use. 

All  Druggiste.  25  Cenrs. 

J    Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Now  Front  Cut 
Lawn  Mower 

Cuts  in  front— not  in  rear.  Does  not  roll  the 
grass  down.  You  know  how  old-style  mowers 
leave  ridges  of  uncut  grass  which  must  be  gone 
over  the  second  time.  You  know  how  difficult, 
or  impossible  it  is  to  cut  down  the  tall  grass. 

The 

Clarinda  Lawn  Mower 

overcomes  these  and  many  other 
Ona.       (Fully    covered    by 
strong  patents).     No  scythe  or 
sickle  needed  where  you  have  a 
Clarinda.    Cuts  long  grass  as  well 
as  short.  Self-sharpener.  Mows 
on   uneven  ground  as  well  as 
level.     Mows  dead  grass.     Will 
mow    your   terrace.      Cuts 
close  to  trees,  etc.   So  many 
advantages,  there's  no  com- 
parison   with    ordinary 
mowers.  Ask  your  dealer.or 
write  for  pamphlet,  giving 
name  of  dealer. 


I t  sample  on  trial 

. 

Clarinda  Lawn 
Mower  Company 
Dept.  E. 

Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


HEALTH         %*™* 
MERRY  GO  ROUND  health^ 

»bo  pr.'fi-r  t<>  slay  at 
h' >muuud  en  jny  them- 
selves rather  than 
play  on  the  streets. 
Operated  by  children 
■  move- 
ii"  nt  not  unlike  that 
of  rowing.  brings 
every  muscle  into 
play,  goat  healthful 
dss;  kasps  tunes  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
straight  backs,  broad  simulacra.  Makes 
Ti.ii  owe  the  children  this  dalifb tfal plau- 
i  doctor  bills.  Inexpensive,  simple,  alis>>- 
lutely  fafo;  BO cogs  OV  complicated  giars  to  catch  and  tear 
clothing  Kot  a  toy,  hut  a  real  Berry-flo-Rouad.  Will  li«t  f..r 
years.  Full  particulars  and  handsomely  illustrated  I...., klet  fr.- 
HEALTH  BEKRY-uO-BOCND  CO.,   Dept.  K.    OUV1.  II  1 


form  of 
bodies,  strong 
children  studi 


There   is    but 
one    ''  Pro-phy- 

lac  -  tic  "     '1' no  ih 
Brash,  but  it  is  made 
with  three  kinds  of   han- 
dles.   All  styles  have  gradu- 
ated and  serrated   bristle   tufis 
to  clean  bttwttft  the  teeth.  Curved 
l.iii'lle.  layered  bead,  hole  in  handle 
and  book  in  hang  it  by;    identification 
symbols  on  handles. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  REGULAR 

Three  sizes  and  three  bristle 
textures.   Adult's  js  CU;  youth's  and  child's  as  cts. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  SPECIAL 
Hand  i     Med.     Three  sires 

.  youlh's 
and  child's  j;  cts. 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  DE  LUXE 

emerald  h  identified  by 

u  cU. 

i-i    ro  ASK  lor  the  Pro-phr-htc-tic  and 

Ret  it  hi 

il  supply 

■ 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

14  Pine  Street  Florence,  Mass 


I  have  a  Tuxedo  suit.     This  is  true,  at  least, 

on  the  more  prominent  lines,  where  he 
would  feel  himself  in  an  awkward  state 
without  it.  He  should  take  also  his  bath- 
robe and  bath-slippers  and  his  traveling- 
cap.  Except  that  it  will  add  to  the 
amount  of  his  baggage,  he  would  be  wise 
if  he  had  an  outing  shirt,  a  coat  of  blue, 
white     trousers,     and     rubber-soled     white 

All  these  and  his  other  things  a 
man  could  manage  in  a  large  suit-case,  plus 

a  smaller  handbag  and  a  canvas  "carry- 
all," which,  with  its  enclosing  stra] 
be  made  to  expand  or  contract  ;h  con- 
ditions make  necessary.  Mi^s  To/.ier, 
author  of  "The  Traveler's  Handbook," 
who  has  crossed  many  times,  says  of  the 
l  w>  imcn  : 

"One  neat  plain  tailor  suit  of  heavy 
cloth;  one  pair  of  thick  silk  or  woolen 
tights;  four  sets  of  combination  under- 
garments; four  pairs  of  stockings,  among 
them  one  very  thick  pair;  four  shirtwaists, 
flannel  or  silk  according  to  the  season,  or 
two  of  each  kind  to  provide  for  sudden 
changes;  a  woolen  knitted  sweater;  three 
pairs  of  pajamas;  a  light  woolen  wrapper 
for  going  to  the  bath;  a  pair  of  woolen 
slippers;  a  pair  of  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
or  heels;  a  pretty,  dressy  bodice  for  dinner. 

"These  garments,  with  handkerchiefs 
and  neckwear,  can  easily  be  packed  into 
one  of  the  stout  ample  wicker  cases  before 
mentioned.  The  canvas  hold-all  is  another 
valuable  article  of  luggage  which  can  be 
purchased  now  in  any  large  department 
store,  and  this  should  also  be  legibly 
marked.  In  it  wrap  Up  the  steamer-rugs, 
the  pillows,  the  rain-coat,  extra  jacket 
with  the  soft  hat  or  Tam-o'-Shanter  (no 
self-respecting  woman  now  wears  a  'yacht- 
ing-cap'),  and  a  woolen  wrap  of  some  wide, 
c  imfortable  shape  made  to  conceal  all 
discrepancies  in  time  of  sore  need  and  sea- 
sickness. A  canvas  bag  with  handles,  like 
a  schoolboy's  bag,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  holding  books,  writing-materials, 
or  knitting.  This  bag  can  be  hung  on  the 
arm  of  the  steamer-chair  and  serves  to 
keep  these  articles  together 

BOOKS    ON    THE    BRITISH    ISLES, 
FRANCE,     AND    ITALY 

In  the  subjoined  list  will  be  found  many 
standard  words  with  which  readers  are 
already  familiar,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  newer  ones,  also  valuable  to  the 
e<  tive  tourist  who  desires  a  course  of 
reading  before  going  abroad.  The  list  in 
part  includes  books  named  in  a  similar  list 
in  our  Foreign-Travel  number oi  April  i8, 
1908,  but  it  has  been  recast  and  many 
eliminations  and  substitutions  have  been 
made  Elsewhere  in  tlii-  issue  are  named 
books  for  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
in   special    articles  on    those  countries 

Great  Britain   \m>   I rbland 

BoattF.S    In  Si  ,  England.   Illustrated. 

1  imo,     $1.50. 

Bradley,  A  G  Higl  i  .mil  Byways  in  the 
Lake  District  of  England  In  the  Marsh  and  Bor> 
der  Land  oi  \\ 

• 

Burroagha,  John      1"       1  tamo.    $1.25. 

Tin-    Ruini 

Britain.     ir  1 1  so. 

I  meraon,  Ralph  Waldo 

4.1-ddii'.   '      Romantic  Edinburgh     $j  <o 

II  in-  it       Wall  1,     Two 

I3. 

Han  thorn*,  English 

Hoppln  '  'M    England 

Ai t,  and  People.    I1.75. 


WhenAutoing 


X,®:W> 


your  pleasure  depends  lartrely  on 
the  refreshment  along  flic  road. 
Have  -chat  yon  want  and  -•  kern 
.Mm  want  it.  Carry  your  favorite 
hot  or  cold  drink  with  you  in  an 


BOTTLE 


and  you'll  find  it  at  the  ri^ht  tem- 
perature for ,/,;   1.  on  hut  summer 
trips    the    ICY-HOT    keeps    cold 
liquids— beer,  lemonade,  champagne,  etc.— ice  cold 
for  72  hours.     On    cold    winter   tii-is    keep! 
drinks— coffee,  punch,  milk,  etc.— steaming  hot  for 

24  hours.      As    necessary    as   extra    ti: 

glass,  in  handsome  plated  case, leather-con 

plain,  with  screw-top  drinking' cup.  Basily  cleaned. 

Absolutely  sanitary.     Pints  or  quarts.     Reasonable 

prices.    Ask  your  dealer.   If  he  can't  supply  you.  we 

will,  satisfaction  guaranteed   01    money    icfunded. 

Write    for   illustrated    booklet 

THK  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

-*<»•)   OPKRA   PI.ACK  CINCINNATI.  O. 

Dealers,  ask  for  window  display  offer 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 


Instantly  relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughing 
Spells  and  all  Lung  Affections.  Absolutely  harmless 
and  very  effective.  Best  on  the  market  lor  more  than 
two  generations. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and 
f  1.00  per  box. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 


/SZ\ 


&R0NCH/AI. 


kes  and  burns  Us  own  grae  ana 
produces  a  pore  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  N  > 
,  w  Kk.Muoke.dlrt.greaseorodor. 


/100    THE  BEST  LIGHT 

f CANDLE/ 


f  I.lirh ted  Instantly. OvitSOO  style a. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  fur  catalog 
THK  HKNT  USn  «  «>• 
09  K.  5th  St.,  Canton,  U. 


Do  not    be  satisfied 
with     an    indefinite 
•emulsion"    which 
may  dltgulBa   Impurities^ 
which  does  not  exclude 


Peter  Mollers 
Cod  lyiver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  food  druggist 
Il  is  ins.de/and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus 
teaching/you     without     possibility    ol 

adulteration        It    is   so  pure 

that   it  la  entirely 

Free   From  all   Diss- 
f  reesble  Tsslc  or  Odor 

1  Digests  completely 
>'  "■  '  Atl/s^.  no  nauseous  "repeat 
f-     4n^\,  '*fl     t'n«         Nevcr    ,ofd    '° 

'■       J?u':    i      hul1'      r"k'  °"'y  ,hc 

I  bottles  beai 


to  mention  Thj  Litbrabt  Digest  when  tnitlng 
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Howells.  William  D  London  Films.  Illustrated. 
Svo.      $J   is. 

Hutton.  Laurence.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Lon- 
don. Illustrated,  tamo  Si  75,  Literal \  Land 
marks    of    Edinburgh.       Illustrated,      tamo.    $«. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Sketch-Book  and 
Bracebriilge  Hall. 

James.  Henry.  English  Hours  Illustrated. 
•3. 

Johnson.  C,  Among  English  Hedgerows.  Il- 
lustrated     %2  IS 

Mansfield,  M  F  and  B  McM.  Romantic  Ireland. 
Two  vols.      Illustrated.     i6mo.    S.s 

OUph&nt,  Mrs.  M  0  W  Royal  Edinburgh. 
Illustrated.     Small  B 

Simmer,  A  About  England  with  Dickens. 
$t  -■> 

Kolfo.   William   I.     Shakespeare  the  Boy      Small 

-1   .•; 

Singleton,  Esther.  London  as  Described,  by 
Great  Writer-       8vo      $X.6o. 

Smith.   F.  Berkeley.     In  London  Town.     $1.50. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  The  Trip  to  England.  Oxford 
and  her  Colleges.  Two  vols.  24010  Sold  separately. 
$1  each. 

Talne.  H.  A     Notes  on  England      i.>mo.    $a.so. 

Tozier.  Josephine  Among  English  Inns.  Il- 
lustrated.    Svo.     $.' 

White.  Richard  Grant  England,  Without  and 
Within      $2. 

Wlggln,  Kate  Douglas.  Penelope's  Experiences 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illustrated. 
Three  vols.     Sold  separately.     $2  each. 

Winter.  William.  Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells 
(Scotland).  Shakespeare's  England  Gray  Days  and 
Gold.  Old  Shrines  and  Ivy.  Four  vols.  j4tno.  Sold 
separately.     75  cents  each. 

Wolfe.  Theodore  F.  A  Literary  Pilgrimage  among 
the  Homes  of  British  Authors.     $1.25. 

France 

Allen.  Grant.  Paris  Two  vols.  Illustrated. 
lOmo.     S3. 

Bodley.  J.  E.  C.     France.    Two  vols.     8vo.    $2.50. 

Brownell.  William  C.  French  Traits.  i6mo. 
$1.50. 

<  liampney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  the  Feu- 
dal Chateaux.  Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Cha- 
teaux. Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Chateaux.  Ro- 
mance of  the  French  Abbeys.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Four  vols.     Sold  separately.     S3  each. 

Cook.  Theodore  Andrea.  Old  Touraine.  Two 
vols.     Illustrated.     Svo.     $5. 


are  the  only  shoe  eyelets  made  with  tops  of 
solid  color.     They 

CANT  WEAR  "BRASSY" 

They  retain  their  bright,  new  appearance  long 
after  the  shoes  are  worn  out. 

Eyelets  that  wear  "brassy"  give  shoes  a 
cheap  appearance.  If  you  would  avoid  them, 
look  for  the  little  diamond  -^^-  trade-mark  as 
shown  in  illustration  above.  It  is  slightly  raised 
on  the  surface  of  every  genuine  Fast  Color 
Eyelet.  Every  good  shoe  should  have  them, 
and  no  shoe  can  be  strictly  high-grade  with- 
out them.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them,  or 
write  for  a  descriptive  booklet. 

UNITED  FAST  COLOR  EYELET  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Does  your  home  need 

Sidewalks  ? 

Clothes  Posts? 

Curbs? 

Steps  ? 

A  Cellar  Floor? 

Or  other  improvements? 

If  so,  make  them  of  concrete,  and 
you  will  never  need  to  replace  them. 
Our  free  book 

"Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

gives  you  a  complete  description  of  how  this 
work  can  be  done  under  your  supervision. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sn 

THE  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  CO., 

Dept.  64,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 


Concrete  is  the  most  economical,  most 
practical,  most  durable  and  most  sanitary  of 
all  building  materials  for  houses,  farm  buildings 
and  home  or  farm  surroundings. 

But  — 

its  success  depends  upon  the  quality  of  cement 
used  in  making  it.  It  isn't  enough  that  yon 
get  "Portland"  Cement.  Concrete  is  made 
with  Portland  Cement.  The  best  is  made 
with  Atlas  Portland  Cement.  It  is  the 
standard  —  always  pure,  always  uniform  and 
always  sure  to  produce  the  best  results.  There 
is  but  one  grade  of  Atlas — the  same  for  every- 
body —  for  the  U.  S.  Government  which  bought 
4,500,000  barrels  for  use  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal;    for  you  who  may  want  only  a  barrel. 

The  book  explains.      Send  for  it  today. 

Other  books: 
"Concrete  Cottages" — sent  free 
"Concrete  Country  Residences" — 

delivery  charges  25  cents 
"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory 

Construction" — delivery  charges  10  cents 

pply  you  with  Atlas,  write 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  OF  ANY  CEMENT  COMPANY 

IN  THE  WORLD  — OVER  40.000 

BARRELS  PER  DAY. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Beautiful  Floors 
Without  Care  or  Attention 


You  who  continue  to  use  wax  and  com- 
mon varnishes  on  your  floors  do  so  only 
because  you  have  never  found  the  right 
varnish. 

For  wax  and  wax  finishes,  at  best,  are 
but  makeshifts.  They  need  constant  care 
— endless  replacement. 

While  the  right  varnish,  once  on,  needs 
no  care — no  attention. 

But  beware  of  the  wrong  varnish — which 
mars,  because  it  is  brittle. 

There  is  but  one  varnish  for  floors  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  stay  smooth,  flexible, 
beautiful.  But  one  varnish  tough  enough 
for  floors. 

Tough,  Flexible  Varnish 

That  is  Elastica — the  product  of  39  years 
of  varnish-making  experiment. 

Don't  judge  Elastica  by  the  common  var- 
nishes you  have  seen  on  floors. 

Common    varnishes    for   floors    mar   and 

Elastica  nnuh 


scratch    under    heavy     heels    and    castors. 

Elastica  bends  and  gives  and  stretches 
after  it  is  dry  on  the  floor. 

Common    varnishes    crumble   and   crack. 

They  turn  white  where  water  touches 
them.  Elastica  does  not  turn  white — it  is 
waterproof. 

Elastica  is  more  than  elastic ;  more  than 
tough ;  more  than  waterproof.  It  is  r.s 
nearly  permanent  as  a  varnish  can  be. 

Send  for  this  Book 

Our  free  book  is  brimful  of  practical 
points  on  finishing  floors.  It  tells  not  only 
about  Elastica,  but  about  the  application 
of  other  floor  finishes — and  the  right  treat- 
ment for  each  kind  of  floor. 

Simply  say :  "  Send  me  your  book  The 
Right  and  Wrong  Finish  for  Floors." 
Address  Dept.  5,  29  Broadway,  New  York, 
2620  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  or  Interna- 
tional Yarnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Elastica   Floor   Finish  is  made  only  by  the 

STANDARD     VARNISH    WORKS 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Keep  Your  Cigars 
in  Good  Condition 

NO  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  cigars, 
they  will  lose  the  best  of  their  flavor  and 
bouquet,  smoke  hot  and  dry,  and  the  wrappers 
get  brittle  and  break  off  if  you  don't  keep  them 
right.  You  can  have  fresh,  moist  cigars  every 
day  in  just  the  right  condition  for  smoking  if 
11    if  you  keep  them  in  a 


Cigar  Chest 


We  have  a  complete  line  of  these  goods  in  our 
show  rooms,  all  sizes,  capacity  of  50  to  1000 
cigars.  Made  in  Oak,  Mahogany,  Circassian 
Walnut  and  Rosewood.  Price  list  sent  on  request. 

Our  Introductory  Offer 

Our   Price 

:oo 


I    Cigar    Chest    (as   illustrated  above). 

Made   of    solid   quartered    oak,  Mission 
finish,    lined    with    asbestine,    holds    50 

cigars.     Regular  price  $4.00 
I  Box  25  Regensburg  Havana 

Cigars 2.50 

aether  Mil.],  Median  $6.50 
or  Strong  Citnrs  are  required 

Columbian    Art    Novelty    Company 
1269  Broadway,  New  York 


■$5! 


for  both 


^ 


WIPE 

I  WHITE  Ail 

NEW 

WITH   A 

DAMP 

What 

Wears  out  the  collar? 

I  he  weekly  soaking,  soaping, 
boiling,    rubbing,    starching,     iron- 
ing,   .ill  f"i  one  day's  use.    Cut  this 
nit,  with  the  won  v  and  ex|  • 

Litholin  Waterproofed 
Linen   Collars   and    Cuffs 

i  ITHO 


I    IS      I. 


Collars  25c.  Cuffs 

Alwuy  told  from  a  RED  box. 
Avoid  iiibttitutioni. 


SO. 


,1    |/,J 


ill, 


IP  ,IVI, 


will  noi 
The  Fiberloid  Company 

Dtpt.  13.  7  Waverlr  Place 
New  York 


Among    French     Inns.      Illus- 


c;ib<toii.  Charles 

trati-. 1       Bvo.     $2. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.  Days  Near  Paris.  Il- 
lustrate. 1  tamo.  Sa.50  Walks  in  Paris.  Il- 
lustrated,    umo.    Two  vols.     Sa.50. 

ll.iw  1  home.    Nathaniel       French   Note  Books.  $1. 

James,  Henry.  A  Little  Tour  in  France,  nmo. 
S 1  50. 

Martin.  Benjamin  Kllis  and  Charlotte  N.  The 
Stones  ot  Parts  in  History  and  Letters.     Illustrated. 

I. MHO.      $2. 

Miltmiii.  Prances.  Rambles  in  Normandy.  Ram- 
bles in  Brittany.  Two  vols.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Sold 
separately,      $3.50  each. 

Smith,    F     Berkeley       How  Paris  Amus< 
$1.50,      Parisians    Out    of    I  1  |  The    Real 

Latin  Quarter.  Si  jo.  Three  vols.  tamo.  Sold 
separately. 

Talne,    I!     A.      Notes  on   Pari 

Wilson,  Epiphanius.  The  French  Cathedrals. 
Folio.     $a. 

Italy 

Alton.    Grant.      Florence.      Two    vols.       Venice. 

Two    vols.     Illustrated.       lomo.      Sold    separately. 

S3  each. 

Blashfleld,  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Italian  Cities,  umo. 
Two  vols.      $4. 

Champney,     Elizabeth    W.      Romance    of    the 

Italian  Abbeys.      Illustrated. 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von.     A  Tour  in   Italy.     Si. 
Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.    Venice.     Illustrated,    umo, 

Si.  Days  Near  Rome.  Illustrate.!.  1  jnio.  Two 
vols.  $3.50.  Walks  in  Rome.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Tw<>  vols.  $3  50.  Cities  of  Central  Italy.  Illus- 
trated, nmo.  Two  vols.  $3. so.  Cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  Illustrated.  121110.  Two  vols.  $3.50.  Cities 
of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
One  vol.     S2.50. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Italian  Note-Books.  Si. 
The  Marble  Faun. 

Ilillard.  J.  S.     Six  Months  in  Italy.     S2. 

Howells,  William  D.  Italian  Journeys.  Tuscan 
Cities.  Venetiar  Life.  Three  vols  Sold  separately. 
Si. 50  each. 

Howells,   W.   I).      Roman   Holidays.     S3. 

Hutton,  Laurence.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Yen- 
ice.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence.  Literary- 
Landmarks  of  Rome.  Three  vols.  nmo.  Illustrated. 
Sold  separately.     $1  each. 

I.ancianl,  Rudolph.  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Discoveries.  Illustrated.  So.  Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome.  Illustrated.  S6.  New  Tales 
of  Old  Rome.     Illustrated.     $5. 

Ollphant.  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  The  Makers  of  Florence. 
The  Makers  of  Venice.  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome. 
Crown  8vo.  Three  vols.  Sold,  separately.  $2.50 
each,  except  "Modern  Rome,"  $3. 

Pardoe,  Julia.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France 
in  the  17th  Century.  Three  vols.  The  Life  of  Marie 
de  Medici,  Queen  of  France.  Three  vols.  The 
Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I.  Kin«  of  France.  Three 
vols.  Illustrated.  nmo.  Sold  separately.  Si. 50 
per  volume. 

Knskin.  The  Stones  of  Venice.  Illustrated. 
l6mo.      Three  vols.     Si. so. 

sinv;leton,  Esther,     Roi  ribed  by  Great 

Writers.  Venice  as  Described  by  Great  Writers, 
Illustrated.    8vo.    Two  vols     Sold  separately.    Si.oo. 

Smith,  F,  Hopkinson      Gondola  Days, 
I. line.     11      A         Italy    (Rome    and    Naples).       Italy 
(Florence     and   Venice  1.        1  amo.       Two  vols.     Sold 
separately.     S2.50  each. 

Williams.    I.     U        The    Hill  Tonus  of   Italy.      S3. 


"SaveThe;HorsevSpavinCure. 


s'irr  imniPt  P»rk,  Providence,  R.  I 
....  o    Co  .  Binfhamton,  N    1    1 
I  hava  taken  l».«   iDavioft   "it   "I  i""i    horaee  with  you 
I    i-i.v  ii  ..1  T.   \v.   K..11  11 
yet  bad  to  nak  for  any  1 lay  bark  •      P    JONES 


Sr.oo 


r  horaa  i«  Id  ■•[    1  bad 

•   ruin  alum 
1  HEODORI    .1  kl  OBI  ■    Glen  Ridge,  N 

r  ..ir  1.  t.    Band  for 

..iv  kindof  caee.     IVrmanrntl.  earee  Sperlaj.  Thorough. 
lCliiitli<i.i..   eirapl  1,  Splint, Capped  Haek.Wlad- 

II.,. I.   lajjmnd    I....1..M.  null  «H    I  nil.." V     ..     ,   ,,,   |,.^ 

ltd. 
Id  i..i„|„n>.       SO  inn iralal  Ira.,  Hlagbaaitaa, H.T, 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


tiMi  aaplaa 
10  ' 

I  Irnr.  Il,», 

Perleet,  Diwlicator, 

»   «ic;  r»f) 

P.  !>••■■  liupliraior  re.,  Dame  H    i    in  Job*  ■».,  Stow  rest 


lforrecf  Styape  cJ^ 


SMART  OXFORDS 


K0RRECT   FROM  EVERY  STANDPOINT 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

If  the  upper  breaki 
through  before  the  aole 
is  worn  through,  we  will 
replace    with    a    new    pair. 

All  Burrojapa  leathers 
come  under  thia  Gua/antee. 

5000  dealers  sell  them.     If  yours  does  not,  we  will 
supply  you.     It's  easy  to  do  so. 

Send  for  our 

Grand   Free  Catalog  in  Colors 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Makers 
19  Field  Street  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


Dwiggins 

Lifetime  Quality 

iFences 

'CoitLuiThin  Wood- 
l.WW.  KAUM  AND 
S  POULTRY  rENCBB, 
GATES.  ETC.  Highest  Grade.  All  Week  (iuaranteed. 
Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Ftnce  Co.,  82  Dwiuia*  Ait.,  Anderson,  Ini 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses, 


THE  PROBLEM  SOLTl.D 
N.i  elevated  tank  to  tn-rze 
or  Ink.  Tank  located  in 
cellar.  Any  iiremure  uplo 
no  Urn  Tin-  ideal  lire  or..- 
taction.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  "O." 

Lei  oar  Knelntera  S|tura 
out   _,,.ur  Mtda 

I.I  \T   MUSS   COM 
«:»  south  Market  St., 


DO    YOU 
DREAD    TRAVELING? 


'(hist.  smoke 

and  coal  snot 

choke  you  ?  Per- 

iaps    v.ni    have 

as  t  li  m  a  or  catarrh 
l.it  is  aggravated  by 

tins  irritation. 
You    ra  D  travel    any- 
iere,  even  i"  the  most  dusty 
limates,  if  you   will  wear  a 

Nasaltilter.  / 


PRICE 


$2.00         / 

If  jronrdmalsl  oeaM  tnppll  ><»'.  »••  •rill. 
Write  for  deseriptrre  booklet  sad  ssstl   — 
monUli  fr.mi  satisfied  weai 


UNIVERSAL     SUPPLY 
430    Supply    Bldg.,       St. 


COMPANY 
Paul,    Minn. 


iiur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  tuf.  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adyi 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  :  Sergeant  Carter  and  his  son  Vincent  are 
sentenced  to  death  by  .1  court  martial  at  Ha- 
vana tor  the  recent  revolt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  warmly  welcomed  at  Gibraltar 

April  .;. — Vice-Ailmir.i!  Pascua]  Cervera.  who  com 
manded  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  battle  ol  San 
tia.no.  dies  at  Pu 

The  Keats  Shelley  Memorial  House  is  opened  in 
the  Piazza  >li  Spagna,  in  Rome. 

April  4  — The  French  Tariff  Committee  agrees  to 
amendments  reducing  schedules  is  favor  of  the 

Unite.!  States 

Servia  informs  Austria  of  her  willingness  to  open 
negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty. 

Dr.    Saenz    Pena,    of    Argentina,    is   selected    by 
Venezuela  as  arbitrator  of  the  questions  to  be 

settled  with  the  United  States  and  has  accepted 
the  appointment. 

April  5. — Mr.  Roosevelt  lands  at  Naples  and  is 
warmly  welcomed. 

April  6. — The  French  government  decides  to  col- 
lect a  duty  on  all  balloons  landing  in  France, 
and  will  hold  aeronauts  until  they  can  K'ive 
satisfactory  explanations. 

Japan  asks  China  to  reconsider  her  proposals  re- 
garding Manchuria. 

April  8. — -The  Mexican  budget  contains  appro- 
priations of  $4,000,000  for  education  and  S11,- 
500.000  for  irrigation. 


Washington 

April  3. — It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  an 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  the  Government 
recall  S28.000.000  distributed  among  the  States 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

April  5 — The  State  Department  is  informed  that 
the  Xicaraguan  government  will  make  an  early 
effort  to  settle,  either  by  compromise  or  arbi- 
tration, the  Emery  claim 

The  South  Carolina  dispensary  case,  involving 
the  disposition  of  about  Sooo.ooo  of  funds  held 
by  the  State  Dispensary  Committee,  is  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington in  favor  of  the  Commission. 


Gen-eral 

April  2. — The  Virginian  Railway,  constructed  by 
H.  H.  Rogers,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Deepwater, 
W.  Va.,  is  opened. 

April  5. — The  Government  brief  is  filed  and  argu- 
ments are  begun  at  St.   Louis  in  the  Standard 

Oil  anti-trust  suit. 

April  7. — At  a  meeting  between  the  hard-coal  op- 
erators and  mine  workers  at  Philadelphia,  the 
operators  refuse  all  demands  and  submit  a 
proposition  to  continue  the  present  wage  agree- 
ment for  three  years  more. 

April  8. — By  vote  of  112  to  28  the  Assembly  at 
Albany  sustains  the  adverse  committee  report 
on  the  Direct  Xominations  Bill. 


All  your  traveling  requisites  will  be  instantly  accessible  and 
in  perfect  condition  if  you  use  the 

"LIKLY5  Wardrobe  Trunk 


/  1 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  for 
free   catalogue    showing   the 
most  complete   line   of   high 
HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY,  Lyell  Ave.,  Dept.  F.Rochester,  N.Y.  grade  baggage  in  America. 


T<.he    MIDNIGHT  SUN 

R.  M.  S.  P.  AMAZON  10,037  TONS 

from    ENGLAND    to    NORWAY 

July  and  August,  1909 

Northern  Capitals  oi  Europe 

from  Hull  August  28 
Tours  of  2  to  3  weeks  $65  and  upwards 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

21  State  Street,  New  York 
Sanderson  &  Son  G.  P.  &  F.  A. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S.  Arabic,  16,000  Tons,  Oct.  16.      $650  up 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  $270  UP 


FRANK  C.  CLARK. 


Times  Building,  New  York 


Gnin<T    Arn-narl  ?  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 
OlHg   ADrOaa  .    eierg.     Handbook."      It 
has  been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
ill  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  121110,  cloth,  $1.00 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


"Wylie    Way" 

in    Yellowsto  ne    Park 

26th  Season.  The  Wylie  Company  is  licensed 
by  the  II.  S.  Government  for  operating  the  only 
system  of  permanent  camps  in  "Wonderland. 
From  both  entrances,  every  day  from  June  15th 
to  Sept.  15th,  the  •Wylie  W;iy"  is  available. 
Six  dayt'>urs(or  longer)  include  every  point  of 
scenic  interest  in  a  leisurely  and  comprehensive 
manner.  Each  pine-embowered  tent-cottage, 
framed,  floored  and  heated;  large  double  beds; 
spacious  dining  halls— the  whole  marked  by 
cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Thousands  of  tour- 
ists annually  attest  its  poi  ularity  as  the  natural 
way  for  seeing  Nature's  Masterpiece. 
Beautifully  illustrated   handbook,  ufion  request. 

WYLIE    PERMANENT    CAMPING   CO. 

Dept.   A.,  Livingston,    Montana 


HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

Perry  Edwards  Powell,  Ph  I).,  founder  and 
Supreme  Merlin  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  will  conduct  a  party  of  >oung  men 
and  boys  12  to  30  years),  sailing  July  10; 
1350.  References  required.  Address 
PERRY  EDWARDS  POWELL.  Ph.D. 
Tipton.  Ind.,  or 

BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
836  Berkley  Bldg..  Boston.  Ma93. 


fcobson's  <£>Ib  &>orlt>  Court* 

Delightful  nine  weeks  tour  of  Europe 
leaving  July  8th  Via  Mediterranean. 
Exclusively  first-class. 

Itineraries  upon  request. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  ROKSOS,  40  Bruee  Ave.,  Tonkers,  X.  T. 


ITALY  TO  ENGLAND  IrftMK 

First   Cabin.      Rev.  and  Mrs.  NELSON   B. 
CHESTER.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Europe  :„r° 


in  June.  Leisure 
nfort.  Best  of  references 
■iven  and  required.  Itinerary.  Three  months,  $850. 
MISS  AMES,     39  Newbury  Street,     Boston,    Mass. 


THE  BOYD  TOURS 

THE     BEST    OF     EUROPE 

SO  Clarendon  PI.,    Bloomfleld,  V.  J. 


To  Foreign  Lands :  M.T S& 

hensive  Ninth  Tour  of  Europe.  Personally 
conducted.  A  few  vacancies  in  a  select  party. 
Sail  June  12.  Ideal  Mediterranean  route, 
First-class  throughout.  Illustrated  booklet 
Sirs.  E.  A.  Cheever,  28  S.Warwick  Rldg.,Clneinnati,0. 


IT  A I  Y  and  Holland  with  an  ART 
1 1  ML  I  CRITIC  ;  Switzerland  with  a 
NATURE  LOVER;  England  with  an  ENG- 
LISH PROFESSOR.  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
The  Chautauqua  Tours,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


MEDITERRANEAN  :    EUROPE 


Mrs.  SHELTOX, 


White 


ne  June  26th.     $350. 
Hill.  Boston.  Mass. 


I    \  II   Itl  I   \<    I   If      <  II  |P|   lto\  I       and 

daughter  with  six  ladies  will  tour  Italy  to 
Scotland  in  May  or  June.  Three  months, 
$800.  Four  months,  including  Ireland,  $900. 
Address  Box  211.  Litebary  Digest. 


including  Midnight   Sun    and 
Russia.    June  22  to  Sept.  2.     $500  to  $575. 
REV.  RAY  ALLEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'TOURIXG  1BROADI  Expert  ehanffrur- 
arbinist.  desires  position.  University  of  <  ;il- 
irnia  graduate.  Speaks  French.  Best  references. 
.  B.  M.,         264€    Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


TVTOST  Desirable  HoteK  of  Europe— 
-1-"-*-  a  Brochure  giving  a  critical  discussion 
of  hotels  all  over  Europe.  Sent  upon  request 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


THE     ORIENT 

Egypt  — Palestine  — Greece 

JANUARY       I9IO     FEBRUARY 


It  is  not  too  early  to  perfect  your  plans. 

Our  Announcement  is  ready. 

Let  us  write  you  fully  of  our  preparations. 

BUREAU  OK  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  lloston,  Mass. 


French  I.tuly  (Protestant)  desires  engage- 
ment for  summer  as  companion  to  lady  going 
abroad.  Opportunity  to  learn  French.  Mile. 
Hiertzeler.  Berkley  Institute.  Bklyn.,  N.Y. 


Society  3Jotmte&£ 


and  up 


JAPAN        -        -        $550 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  $1450,  $1875,  $2100 

Itineraries  on  request 
206  Berkeley  Bldg.,     Boston,  Mass. 


ITALY  TO  SCOTLAND 

Select,  small  party,  led  by  Prof.  H.  R. 
Brush,  of  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich. .will 
sail  from  Boston.  July  3.  Under  auspices  of 
American  Travel  Club.  Descriptive  folder 
mailed  on  application  to  the  above  address. 


TRAVEL    ABROAD 

Small  party  sailing  July  3rd,  from  Boston. 
Visiting  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France  and  England.  Experienced  Con- 
ductor. Itinerary  sent  on  request.  Address 
Miss  Abbie  R.  Wyman.  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


ITAI,Y— SWITZERLAND  and  I.  It  I:  \  I 
HR1TAIN  — Small  select  party  —  experi- 
enced conductor — moderate  cost — fascina- 
ting itinerary  for  August  and  September. 
Particulars  of  LA  FRANCE  TOURS,  Box 
157,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


'DECENT  EXPLORATIONS 
K     IN   BIBLE  LANDS"   is   a 

"  flexible    cloth.    Bible-class    text- 

book by  T.   Nicol,   D.D.   (with   map),  50 
cents.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


Woodlawn  Sanitarium 
FOR  EPILEPSY 

West  Newton,     -     Mass. 

A  high-grade,  private  sanitarium  exclu- 
sively for  the  care  and  treatment  of  KPI- 
LEPSV,  Terms  moderate.  Address  cor- 
respondence to 

DR.  H.   W.  HAMMOND,      Med.  Supt. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory]  |  Travel  and  Resort  Directory] 


St  MoritZ'Bad 


i 


Upper  Engadine, 

Switzerland. 

6000    FEET    ABOVE    SEA. 


Renowned  High-Alpine  Health  Resort,  ~JZ25fcSr&S£5r' 

Terminus    of  the    world-famous    Albula    Railway. 


Season  from  June  I  to  September  30. 


For    Spring    and    Late    Season, 

Considerably    Reduced    Prices. 


Lawn-Tennis.      Golf  Links.      The  Guests  of  the  under-named  Establishments  are  entitled  to  attend  all  Soirees,  Concerts,  &c,  of  the  4  Hotels 

Routes:     (a)  via  Baele-Zurich-Chur-Thusis  and  the  Albula   Railway:    (b)  Lindau-Chur-Thusis :    (c)  via   Landeck-Scbuls- 
Tarasp  or  Stilfserjoch  and  Bernina  Pass  by  Diligence:     (d)  by  Diligence  via  Chiavenna-Maloja 

Booklets  and  Tariff  from  Literary  Digest  Travel  Dept.,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  on  receipt  of  stamped  return  envelope 

Hotels:     Kurhaus — Neues  Stahlbad  -Victoria— Du  Lac. 


BARTLETT'S 
--  TOURS  -- 

Have  for  2K  seasons  given  satisfac- 
tion to  ;i  select  clientele  because  <>f 
their  superiority,  character  <>f  mem- 
bership, small  parties  and  inclusiye- 

■  :   pi  ice.     Nineteen  itini 
are  offered,  sailing  to  Mediterranean 
and  Northern  ports  of  Europe,  from 
April  to  August. 

Send  for  helpful  Brochure 

"TRAVEL  FREE  FROM  CARE" 

of  interest  to  all  travels  s. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO. 

531  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


THE   MEDITERRANEAN 


ht 


EUROPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

\  pleasurable  vacation  trip  from  London 
to  Vnplcs  over  the  traditional  nun.-, 
through  the  ehii  f  cities,  nnder  thi 
guidance  of  American  college  nun  who 
know  tturope  thoroughly,  appreciate  her 
greatness,  and  who  can  interpret  and  inspire. 

The  Itinerary  i-  leisurely,  allowing  i  me 
For  independent  visits  lo  places  ol  interest, 
for  shopping,  and  for  observation  of  the  life 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  move 

Suii  in  . I uno:  return  in  September. 

s.-n.i  for  Announcement. 
TIIK  II  Itoi'KW  SUMMER  8CHOOX 
18  Trinit]  Place,  Boston,  Mass 

JOHNSON'S  SELECT  TOURS 

1260  to  KH6,  :.l  to  B2  days.  Via  Gibraltar, 
June  12,  19  foil  .  28,  Jul]  8,  Other  tours. 
».  *.  Jetuusn,  hit  Madison  Ave,  Baltimore. 


in  i  he    Mo. i 
ATHENA. 
The  only  American 

the  Mediterranean, 
American  Ownership. 
American  Management. 
American  Oaterer, 
GREECE,  TURKEY,  DALMATIA 

June,  July  and  August. 
■sod  Ibf  IBosti  itsd  Ann 

Barsas  of  University  Travel 


Summer  Tours  to  Out  of 
the  Way  Places 

Hsrwsy.tha  IMalgkl  s„n.  n.i..i«.  Ball  June  17. 
I  iypt,  Paleetlae,  Torki 

I i  '>■■  Wsrld 

-.  ptember  and  November. 

, ! ;»  r-.  and  f  ol  I  ill  form. 'i  I  ion  of 
II.   \V.   Ill   \MM.,U  O. 

ioj  i  sain  istlsaal  H ,  B08TOH,  I  iss 

reJepkoae,  Bayavurfcsl  mil 

SUMMER     CAMPS 

R*CI    II 

■  I  "IN  I     I 


Summer  Vacation   Tour 

II    party   for   Orsnil 


lllh    1.  »r 


i  onducted  by   Mr.    Rnaai 
I,.  Villi.  AMI    ROSSI    A   «  " 

*:t  Man-  Street .     HonIuu 


Don't  Rush  Through  Europe.  •Vn'.,!.'". 

'_".i»l>  personally  guided  tour,  and  viaM 
the  points  of  interest  leisurely  and  oom* 
fortably.  First-class  traveling  only.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet.  Mr*  M.  a.  Orosley. 
BOB  Bast  Wiilinit  Bt.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


TKV     I     MM    I    I     II       ,    .,,, I,    ,|    |,;,|    I   ,,    -    1.. 

cilRflDC 

LUnUl  L  i  .  .          Old  World  Tourist  Guide"  Free 
Ill   lui  II  K  mi  its,  aj  lo.. m.i N.T.(SOuYta 


ECONOMY  5S3 


Los 

Istent 
mfort 
pplstoBj  ^  isesaala. 


NAPLES  TO  EDINBURGH 

No   exlrai 

^     u     \  \s  i, i  i  -i  v    Ml  w     iMth  St.,  N.  Y.<  itj 


FREE  TRIP 


■   in  America 
will  i"  gli en  ni  any  t Ime 

of  II  |.,irt\  ,.f  eiu-lii 
ii  mi  in  hs  mi  us.  us?  n.  mi  St.,  Rrosklys 

^r-wc&r-y  University  Tours 


si-  II  V 


■ 


irll  20th,  s.s    Finland 
Itei  Howard, 


ii  \  i  t 
i 
l»  \  l. >l  \  i  i  t 

,.  n  i  i  ,  i        ,  Ball  M.i*  22d,  8.8.  B 

Loaders:  lir   II    II    I 

in    O,  I.   Baboock. 
facht    ••  %tiii  \  i 

ii  rltt  for  .in ", .in,. . 

BUREAU    Ol    i  M\  i  R8]  11     ["RAVEL 

i    \i 


li.. it.,  si  sfUkus   s,..  v.*.    i,,,,   Washakie,   »,.,. 

The  TARLETON  CAMPS 

i 

U.rl.  M.  Jetasoa,  SI  I  ..nun i  Hall.  <  arol.r  Mr'.  «•>• 


"TOURS 
ABROAD" 


Before  deciding  on 
uropean  i  rip, 

for    our     illlln- 
1  r.il.'l    in  .1  k'  .1  /  i  li  e. 

talnlng    Itlm 
map  and  m  uch  valu 
aformatlon. 

I  i  -  .    on    SppllsBttSa    In 

GEO.  E.  MARSTERS.  31  W«t  30lh  St..  New  York 


MfimWiTTiiq 


ATTRACTIVE     TOVRS 

Smnll  Private  Panics 

Lelaurelj    Travel 

June  6— Mediterram  an    - 
Coaching  British  [sli 
l,.l,  10    Mediterranean 

I  ether  tours.     Sfiul  fur  liiinklrl  ('. 


385€urnbeTland  St..  BrooMyn.roT 


II  imirs  ,i  lowest    ralei  from   »17 
Betiinm,    Hnllsnd 

mil     lt.lv      Apply    NOW 
III!    I  I  Mil  I    Io[  its.ll./..  HcaronSl  ,llo.lon.Jla»>. 


<rnt, 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

rWllTl  ■OsTua'  WDl 
Li  ,i  v  i  ii  g  August  5. 
Early  applicat 

essary      $1850. 

BETKI  humus  mil; 

Leaves    in    Ol 
$2750. 


North  Cape  and  Russia,  M.iy  u 
South  America,  September  4.  $1675 

COLLVER TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


EUROPE 


Send  for  boe 
lei    Bebi  way 


J.    I'.    1. 11  ill  m. 
TO!  Its.    Bui    111 


mi  vi     1  i  itoi'HN 
,:.  :>,    rutubui'it,   i'». 


THE 

IDEAL 

WAY 


EUROPE  si  >■  mi  it  mi  us  S2b0 

Hesiterraaeaa      Westers    Earns-    lirlii.h   Kir. 

1  to  in  n  sun  To  11  is.  ii.-  pi,  f  \\o  lis  1  er.Mass. 


EUROPE    A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

without  the  orowd;  not  sise  but  qnalit>  6 
tours.  Interested  in  everything  worth  while, 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.Applctnn.W  ItCODlls 

If  von  wish  to  travel  In  the  most 
able  ion  with  a  f.«  cultured  people,  write 

11  inornries, 
11  \Kiiii  1  .1    hick.    Provinoetown,  Mass 

1  1   Borne  and   Tours 

>f    1  orone        Mb}     20. 

,1 1  July  s     for  particulars  address 

flH.IUM    s    nil  us, 

1H7  llrond»»j,  \.  »  fork  City,  v  \. 


tin:    101     i.iiim.     \111t11\1i' 

- 

'•  r  M  . 
Iintl Til    fiADF  Bnd      Midnight      Sun. 

nun  1  n  o«rc  Moscow  and  i 

Bayreuth  for  Lohengrin  and    Par 

I  ho     I  haulaii<|iis     Tourn,     Applrlun,     »  i.. 


I10111 
sifal 


perienoe  -  fore  it;  n     '1 
Chiii  10  rones  young  ladles  abroad    Verj  high- 
est references      Address 
MISS  w  1  LDON.    Murraj  Hill  11 

York,  or  Chelsea,  Atlantic  Oity. 


9h 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


1   ,,.,.  .  Us  1. i.v 


.1.11.  ^  I 


Pilgrimages 

.j  oh 


u. 


Write  for  Itineraries  ol   the  moat 

.   comprehensive  and  loin- 

Tours  ever  offered. 

A*  I  Itll   IN    HUM  I   I  I  I   ll.Hilinliuro.ii.n.l. 


\  SMALL  I'tltTV  miller  careful   chap- 
eronage  is  being  arrangoil  for  Indii 

mi.'   I"  spend  1  he  sum r  in   Km 

I11M  KINs. 
1904  vTalnut  Btn  1  t,      Philadelphia,  Penna, 

TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB  J    , 

1  .    ■  ,  .,    in.  History,  I  1 

ii.     Files, 

1  11I..T.I1.,  \    1 

SELECT  SUMMER  TOUR  TO  EUROPE 

1 

•hip,  limited  parly      Wrili   I 

I.     \     11  \\  I-      11  IS  " 


\  tIM.KS  TO  I.O\IM»\  R9SA 

llrillth    Isles     linn         .....  '.'OS 

Berlin     tflesaa     uhrnn     II. «.     Lesdea         ISO 
s.  II.  I.OMGLET,  :lll  llaln  Mrirl,«.irrr.l<>r,  Mas*. 


DUNNING 

High  Grade  Summer  Tours 


azon 


tltar,     ii.il 


rl.iml. 


..    Kngland.  S8wO 

Belgium,  IIoII.im.i.  the  Rhini 

Fran  »  i«» 

First    class    Hotels,     Prices  absolutel)    in- 
cluslve.     Long)  r  t ni  s  at  I 

Full  Informal  Ion  >>f 

II.    IV.    IIIWIM.   A    CO. 

lo.'    l.„„-i.L-..li,,iu.l    II. ..or.  Illls  HIS.    1«ss. 

1.  lephsae,  Rayaiarksl  » ■• "  • 


1  Ol   M.-s 

IDEAL   EUROPEAN  TOURS 

j,l.  II  1  1  SBl  BO,    1  \. 


Grand  Tour  de  Luxe,  May  27: 
niil.iyv  Summer  Vacation  Tour, 
July  10  tfldays.  Sceinulliet'.ipi- 
1   tnla of  Europe,  Aug.  IK:  48 nays. 
1   A  high  class  series  offering  u- 
1  ceptional  advantages.    Send  for 
in  illustraled  luioklet  "<)  "  to  Mi  - 

I  ftlirC    CAKN'sTot  ks,  I32K  Broadway, 
1UIU9    New  York.     Plione  12J-Jbth  St. 


To  Parties  Intending  to 

Visit  Europe 

United  Kingdom,  Etc. 

American  lady  residing  In  London,  1  ng., 
la  prepared  to  take  ent  Ire  rn 
ol    two    lo   m\    persona    on    tour   through 

.  mint  ri.-.l'inie.l  K  IntiHoi 
iiu.l  N..ri  I.   \(i  loa      Mo,     yi  irs  cxpi 
1.  an  i"...  i'  1  Devonahln 


Our  P-a<leni  are  asked  to  inintlnn  Tiik  I.itkiiakv  DlSaVf  when  wrltlnj:  U>  advertisers. 
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NORWAY  ICELAND 
ND   SPITZBERGEN 

TEN  CRUISES 

that  should  appeal  to  the  tourist, 
to  those  in   search  of  health,  to 
those  on  pleasure  bent.    Leaving 
Hamburg  during 

JUNE,  JULY  and  AUGUST 

on  luxuriously  appointed  twin-screw 
excursion  steamers.  These  floating 
hotels  are  fitted  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance, assuring  the  traveler  comfort, 
safety  and  pleasure. 

The  cruises  vary  in  duration  from  1 4  to  25  days,  and 
cost  $62.50  and  upward. 

Excellent  connections  from  America  by  our  splendid 
transatlantic  service. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  book,  "A 
Summer  Holiday  at  the  Top  of  the 
World,"  containing  full  particulars. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


SPRING  and 

SUMMER 

CRUISES 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  AN  ATLANTIC 
FLYER  COMBINED  WITH  THE  DIS- 
TINCTION AND   REFINEMENT  OF 
AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  MANSION 
Vacht  "  VECTIS" 
May  21,  Naples,  Tunis,  Lisbon,  etc. 
July  29  and  Aug.  2,  The  Norwegian  Fjords. 
July  1,  Spit /In  Tgc  ii  and  Xorth  Cape. 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer  "  JIALWA  ,"  12,000  tons. 
May  20,   Madeira,    The    Azores.      July   8,    The    Northern 
Capitals.    Aug.  7,  Sweden.  Denmark.  Bnasia. 

Full  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets  from 

L.  J.  GARCEY,  Agent 

281   Fifth  Avenue,  lew  York 


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Oat  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkii.son  Smith.  i2mo, cloth, $1.50 
uet.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Alone  for 
Pleasure 


This  Trip  Is  Not 

CThough  it  is 
filled  with  the 
keenest  delight 
—but  for  a  more 
intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our 
wonderful  country—for  your  personal  profit 
and  for  the  educational  advantages  offered. 

<JSee  Yellowstone  National  Park,  entering  through  the 
great  lava  arch—Gardiner  Gateway—via 

Northern  Pacific  R'y 

Visit  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  June  1- 
Oct.  16;  take  in  the  Portland  Rose  Festival,  June  7-12,  and  later 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Spokane,  Aug.  9-14.  See  the 
sights  in  and  around  Tacoma:  Rainier  National  Park  and 
Paradise  Valley  reached  by  auto  or  rail,  June  1  to  October  1. 

<JAbove  all— learn  of  the  marvelous  productivity  and  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest— see  the  States  that  lead  in  agricul- 
tural development,  in  fruit  growing,  in  stock  raising.  May  be 
you  will  decide  as  many  have  that  here  is  the  future  home  for 
you— at  least  investigate. 


_^ 


Spend  Your  Summer  at  Muskoka 


*L.  .„  „    »- 


7*- 


Canoe  in  innumerable  channels  and  waterways  among  green  islands— fish,  bathe— live  on  and  in  the  water 
— and  on  shore  play  golf  and  tennis 

Muskoka  Lakes,  Canada 

Less  than  a  day's  Journey  from  the  principal  American  cities,  via  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Chicago.    Solid 
trains  from  Buffalo  and  Toronto.     Modern  hotels  set  in  fragrant  pines  afford  splendid  service.     Hay  fever 
is  unknown.     Handsomely  illustrated  descriptive  matter  free  on  application  to 
O.  W.  VAUX.  917  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bid:.-.,  Chicago         E.  H.  BOYNTON.  3fi0  Washin-rton  St.,  Boston 
F.  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway,  New  York  W.  BOBINSON,  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittabnrg 

W.  E.  DAVIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager       G.  T.  BELL,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
MONTREAL  MONTREAL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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famous  Blue  Grass  Region 

of  I.midoun ;  no  better  farm  in  the  county ; 
;,x>  acres  of  the  finest  land;  large  stone 
house  and  good  farm  buildings.  Beauti- 
ful country,  excellent  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  Washington. 

CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 


Virginia  Properties, 


Herndon,  Va. 


EXCELLENT  COLONIZATION 
PROPOSITION 

■  .  60,000  sores  iii  Sumter  County, 
Florida,  all  roiisonslilj  contiguous.    Inter- 

with  fanners  owning  Individual 
parcels.  Health)  and  mild  olimate  rear 
round.  Land  consists  of  pine,  hammock, 
and  bayheads,  all  inltable  (or citrus  fmit~ 

tables,  which  net  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars per  acre.    Traversed  bs   2  railways,  2 

drainage,  navigable  waterways. 
Timber  has  been  cat.     Price  tl.BO  i>.  r  acre. 

mapped.  Address  Industrial  Dept., 
rd  Air  Line,  Portsmouth,  Vo 

FOB  A  l'ltol  I  I  \  lIllTl I  YV  KMT"  K>  T 

190  acres  in  the  booming  Piedmont  Section. 
Population  doubled  since  1902.   Kealtj  values 
Increaaing,    Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 
\\    B    BALL.  Chester,  S   0 

50     IMPROVED    FARMS 
for  sale,  from  Virginia  to  Tezaa    Oash  or 

<-.!-*  term-    bargains. 

.)    I.   ii  all  .MH  i  City  Hank.  Mobile,  Ala.  I 


WHY  NOT  BUY 
A  Home  in  the  Sunny  South  ? 
2E0  seres  of  land,  one-half  clean  and 
ditched,  other  half  growing  timber.  Two 
five-room  bouses.  All  oleared  land  in  limit 
of  Village  of  Abbottsburg.  N  ('.  Oloae  to 
Depot,  trunk  line  Railroad  midst  best  truck- 
ing land  In  the  South.  Olimate  excellent. 
Good  schools  Nice  elevation.  Price  S^.000. 
ci  \i;k  &  tn  Clarkton,  \   C 


ADIRONDACK  camps  and  cot- 
tages for  r«nt  or  »ale  anywhere 
in  the  Adirondack*.  Apply  to 
William  F.  Roberts.  Real  Estate- 
Office,    Saranac    Lake,    New    York 


SAN  DIEGO,  C AL.,  most  equable  climate 
in  the  world.  Finest  harbor  in  O.  S.  Popu- 
lation doubled  in  4  rears,  Host  and  cheap- 
est water  in  State.    Write  J.  8.  Mills,  Sec, 

Chamberof  Commerce  for  free  111.  Booklet. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


To  set  1 1<-  g  n    Kstntc 

BOaert  -.  between  Walllngford  and  Mind.  a. 
Conn.    Modern  10  room  house.    Large  barn, 
silo:    arranged  for   dairy     farm 
■table,  1  •tafia    Ice  ami  hen  houses,  work- 
i   sheds.    Buildings  in  good  con- 
dition, running  water  to  house  and  barn. 
About   i">  i  h.uce  apple  tr.-e-,  stum-  pears- 
|]  fruita     Near  It.  R.  Station,  trol- 
I,  churches,  Btores,  and  p. 
Ipplj  to  WILLIAM  I'.  vVHTTNBY,  Admin- 
istrator \\  allingford.  Conn. 

TH    D  IT  NT     Comfortibly  Furnished  House 
1  VJ    I\LM1  1  „  Wllton,  Conn. 

50  miles    from    New   York;  ten    roo 

bath;  independent  supply  of  pure  well 
water ;  spacious  grounds;  outbuildings  for 
either  horses  or  automobiles;  located  on 
high  ground,  about  seven  minute-.'  walk 
from  -tat  ion.  Photograph  to  be  seen  at  the 
i  \M!'.s  i)  FE88ENDEN,  Attorney, 
Empin  Bldg,  Tl  Broadway,  New  York  Oitjr. 
part  iculars  address 

18TOOK,  Wilton.  Conn. 


Virginia  Stock  Farm 

One  mile  from  city  of  Charlottesville,  seat 
of  Universitj  <d  va.  Three  hours  from 
Washington,  I  >.C.  2ooacres,welJ  watered; 

I,  Adapted  to  grass, COtn,  wheat, 

oats,  ti  nit.  '_•  mile  track  on  place.  Apply  to 

Mrs.  Kate  Farish,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


SUMMER  HOME 

l\  I'oitll  \M».   Mll\l  .    FOB  BALE 

box  it.'i  Ln  t-  a  usi  Dioi  ra 


SUMMER  ESTATE 


Kennebunkport  For  Sale 

Maine  or  Rental 

Situated  on  the  most  desirable  and  at  tract - 

Ive  point.    Sea  on  three  sides,  Une  \  lew  and 
cool  breoies.    Seven  rooms,  five  on 

story  and  two  on  third     Lh  inc.  room,  smok- 
ing room,  dining  room,  pantry,  bath  room 
and  all  modern convenience 
MMM..  Box  208,  Literan  Digest 


OREGON  FRUIT  LANDS 

I  pon  rereii  t  of  four   cents  in  -• 
cover  postage,  we  will  mail  to  an;  address 
an  artist  ic.illy  gotten  Dp  booklet  of 
Fruit     Lands    and     Flowers    taken     in    the 
famous  Williamette  Valley,  near  < 
Land  County  .Oregon.  Address  Dep'f'L.D 

The  A     C.    llllllKN-  lllil     00 

633  Palace  Bl  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TO    RENT.  FURNISHED,  June  1st  to 

*  Oct.  1st.  English  half  timbered  aiel 
stucco  house  surrounded  by  eight 
partiallv  wooded  grounds  and  overlooking 
Croton  Lake  at  Katonah.  Commuting  dis- 
tance from  New  York.  Terms  reasonable 
Paul  ll.  Loizxatjx,  2304th  a 


IVenr  Stevenson  II 111,  Tninnnrtli.  VII 

Furnished   house  with  bath 

tilso  furnished  cottage  U25-  <  I 

tain  country.    C.  G.  HOAG,  Baverford,  Pa. 


FARMS   IN  NEW  ENGLAND  for  busi- 
ness, pleasure  or  investment 
Circular    free.     Dept.    27.  P.   F.  Lcluiid.  lit 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  M;i«. 


Classified  Columns 


Classified  Columns 


Hit.    for  ml  \  irl  l-enii' ill  -  miller  tills  hendi 


75  cents  per  line     Knte  for  nil  vert  isements  under  tills  Bending 


7  5  cents  per  line 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS       BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketcii  for  tree  report  at)  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DDL 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  ug  advertised 
)  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  4  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


l'\  M  Sis  THAT  PAT.  PBOTEOT 
Your  Men'  3  Hooks  free:  "Fortunes  in 
What  and  How  to  Invent  ";  M- 
page  Guide  Hook.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  B.  B.  VBOOMAN, 
1M6  I    -  Washington,  D.O. 


1'  \  I  I  N  1  SEN8B  and  Patents  that  Protect 
yield  our  client*  enormous  profits  \\  r  [( . 
us  for  PROOF,  inventors  lose  millions 
through  worthlees  patents.  K.  S.  <t  A.  B. 
!  Dept  W,  w  libiaitoB,  I),  a,  Estsb.  1869. 


MASON,  FENWICK  A  LAWRENCE,  Pnt 
ent  Lawyers,  Ws.shlngt.nn.  D.  t'..  Boi  W. 
Established 47  rears.  Best  references  Terms 
moderate  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful iu  selecting  an  attorney,    w  rite  u- 


\  NEW  YORK  0111  Lawyer,  general 
nvestigatlons,  I 

experience,  highest  references  is  John 
in  M'.'i  l  bl  I  BE,  IT  Wei  84th  Btreef 
Ibrald  Square,  New  York  City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tl  u'H.  us   WANTED    for    Pacific   Coast 

lull      dot., i  Is      free      from       pai   itle 

■iey.  phelan  Bldg,   Ban  Fran- 
r  lleilman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGIN]  \    COUNTBY  CCBI  D    n  wis. 
ii    lb-      2  c     pei    lb. 
POBE81    HOME  I  IBM 

PrjBOl  i.i.v  ii.  1. 1  .  \  liuiiNIA 


BUSINESS  HOOK  FEES:  TELLS  BOW 
you  can  secure  tin-  actual  working  plans 
the  money-making  systems,  schemes  and 
short  cuts  of  112  great,  big, business  men  - 
to  increase  your  salary— to  bo  - 
profits.     Hook  is  free.     Why  not  write  now  r 

sys  l  EM,  Dept.  965, 
161-163  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HK     YOIR    OWN     BOSS.        Start     Mail 
Order  Business  at  home:    devote    whole    or 

■pare  time.     We  tell  you  how.     Very  good 
profit    Everything  furnished.    No  catalog 

Outfit    proposition.       For    "Starter,"    free 
particulars,    write       D.    KBCKGER   CO.. 
156 Washington  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Permanent  Income  made  by  sellinn  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.    Virgin  territory  open 

for  you.     Write   today,     Pontine    Insurance 

Agenoy,  SIS  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


LIFK    INSURANCE     POLIC1KS    PUR- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  CRIME  OF  MAKING  BREAD   DEAR 

RIOTS  and  bloodshed  in  the  larger  American  cities,  predicts 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  will  result  if  the  price  of  bread,  already 
following  the  upward  movement  of  wheat  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  continues  to  advance.  The  same  prophet  further  asserts 
— in  a  letter  to  the  press — that  the  present  remarkable  situation  in 
wheat  is  due  to  "a  dastardly  conspiracy  by  reckless  gamblers," 
who  have  so  perfected  their  control  of  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world  that  "prices  will  continue 
to  advance  until  a  bread  famine  will  result." 
While  no  other  observer  has  yet  described  the 
crisis  in  quite  such  sweeping  terms,  correspond- 
ents and  editors  seem  to  agree  that  the  coun- 
try's attention  is  seriously  challenged  by  a 
problem  which  is  ethical  as  well  as  economic. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  speculative  price  of 
May  wheat  has  gone  beyond  $1.29  a  bushel  in 
Chicago,  and  as  high  as  $1.38  in  New  York. 
According  to  a  Chicago  dispatch,  Produce- 
Exchange  bulls  predict  that  wheat  will  reach 
the  Si. 50  mark  and  that  there  will  be  no  appre- 
ciable relief  until  the  new  crop  is  marketed  in 
August,  while  the  bears  assert  that  there  are 
enough  reserves  of  wheat  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  elevators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  readjust  prices  and  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
market,  and  that  the  present  high  prices  will 
call  out  these  reserves.  But  in  the  mean  while 
flour  has  gone  up  to  more  than  $7  a  barrel  in 
the  great  centers  of  population  like  New  York 
and  Chicago,  the  size  of  the  loaf  has  been  re- 
duced, and  bakers  are  talking  of  the  necessity 
of  charging  more  money  for  even  this  smaller 
loaf. 

Responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  very 
generally  laid  at  the  door  of  one  man,  Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  of 
the  Chicago  grainpit,  the  so-called  wheat  king  of  the  world. 
Altho  he  denies  that  he  has  "cornered"  wheat  or  in  any  way 
manipulated  the  market,  dispatches  state  that  23,000,000  bushels 
— practically  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  now  in  the  country — are  held 
in  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  for  May  delivery  to  Mr.  Patten.  Says 
a  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail : 

"During  the  late  winter  months  Patten  quietly'got  options  on  the 
supplies  in  Duluth  and  Minneapolis.  The  present  holders  dare 
not  dispose  of  the  wheat  in  the  market  because  they  can  see  no 
way  of  making  good  on  their  Patten  contracts  next  month.     So 


JAMES   A.   PATTEN, 

Who  says  he  is  being  blamed  for  what 
is  really  due  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 


quantities  greater  than  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  mills  could 
handle  in  several  months  lie  in  the  grain  elevators,  while  the  insist- 
ent demand  of  consumers  and  of  speculators  short  of  the  market  is 
day  after  day  pushing  the  price  higher. 

"If  the  13,000,000  bushels  held'at  Minneapolis,  ostensibly  for 
millers,  but  really  under  contract  to  Patten,  could  be  marketed,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  price  would  drop  10  cents. 

"The  soaring  prices  are  the  more  significant,  because  on  March 
5,  when  the  Government  report  showed  143,692,000  bushels  in 
farmers'  hands,  wheat  dropt  7  cents  a  bushel. 
While  this  quantity  was  not  reckoned  a  large 
reserve,  market  experts  on  that  day  would  not 
pay  within  22  cents  of  to-day's  New-York 
price." 

Mr.  Patten,  however,  denies  operating  a  cor- 
ner, altho  he  admits,  according  to  one  corre- 
spondent, that  his  holdings  have  been  large 
enough  to  influence  the  market  and  to  keep  the 
price  above  an  export  basis.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  he  says,  is  really  responsible  for 
the  present  situation,  and  if  he  benefits  thereby 
more  than  any  one  else,  that  is  merely  the 
reward  of  his  greater  foresight.  To  quote  his 
own  diagnosis  of  the  case  : 

"  For  three  or  four  years  this  has  been  coming, 
and  I  saw  it.  At  the  end  of  each  crop  bins 
were  empty  everywhere.  With  increasing  pop- 
ulation here  and  abroad,  it  was  obvious  that 
sooner  or  later  the  crop  of  one  year  would  be 
exhausted  before  a  new  crop  was  at  hand. 
Last  fall,  if  not  earlier,  I  saw  it  coming.  I 
bought  wheat,  and  my  friends  did  likewise. 
The  great  unthinking  public  here  and  in  Europe 
would  not,  or  could  not,  see  what  was  coming. 
Liverpool  would  not  buy  months  ago,  thinking 
the  prices  of  that  day  too  high.  Now  Europe 
wants  55,000,000  bushels.  The  harvest  was  early 
last  year.  It  has  been  trying  to  cover  thirteen 
months  instead  of  the  usual  twelve,  and  it  can't 
do  it.     Wre  need  wheat  for  the  mills  right  here  in  Chicago  now. 

"Here's  another  point.  If  we  had  not  bought  wheat — I  mean 
myself  and  others — the  price  would  be  higher  here  than  it  is. 
Europe  would  have  taken  it,  for  the  foreigners  finally  recognized 
the  weakness  of  their  position,  and  where  would  the  domestic  sup- 
ply have  come  from  ?  We  would  have  been  compelled  to  buy  from 
the  very  Europeans  we  sold  to.  I  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  it  was 
Americans  who  first  diagnosed  crop-conditions  and  took  advantage 
of  it.  This  was  not  philanthropy.  My  business  is  buying  and 
selling  grain.  I  trade  to  make  profits,  but  this  talk  of  manipula- 
tion is  all  rot." 

"Cash  wheat,"  he  added,  "has  brought  a  premium  for  months, 
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-IJrinkerhoff  in  the  ClevelancTJZ^yi</^r. 

OUK   DAILY   BREAD. 


CORNEKEl)   AGAIN 

—  May  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 


which  shows  that  the  situation  is  legitimate,  as  when  the  markets 
are  manipulated  cash  wheat  can  not  be  held  at  a  premium."  The 
Government  estimate  of  last  March,  which  said  that  there  were 
143.000,000  bushels  stored  on  the  farms,  overshot  the  mark  by  43,- 
000.000  bushels,  according  to  Mr.  Patten,  who  claims  that  he  has 
more  accurate  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  than  the 
Government  has. 

"High  wheat  is  a  calamity,  like  earthquake  and  pestilence,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Worlds  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  laws  in  Illinois  against  forestalling  and  against  corners, 
as  well  as  a  nearly  forgotten  law  which  forbids  dealing  in  futures. 
Representative  Scott,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  prohibit,  through 
the  interstate  commerce  section  of  the  Constitution,  the  dealing  in 
futures  of  grain,  cotton,  and  other  farm  crops.      The  il'or/i/,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  this  is  an  evil  more  easily  readied  by  the  States 
than  by  the  national  Government.     "It  is  a  familiar  thought  that 
rnment  should  in   some  way  regulate  the  price  of  common 
-."remarks  the   Philadelphia  Ledger,  "  but  the  wisdom 
of   the  world  through  all  the  ages  has  not  yet  devised  a  successful 
method  of  doing  this,  since  the  volume  or  the  accessibility  of  sup- 
plies and   the  distribution  of  demand  have  always  proved  mote 
'    than   any  artificial  regulation."     The  same  paper  admits, 
however,    that    the  present   boom   in  May  wheat  "is  more  or  less 
[1  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  What  the  Chicago* bulls '  are  aiming  at  is  to  control  so  much  of 

omestic  surplus,  which  Is  small  at  this  season,  as  to  hold  it 

above  the  exporting  price,  which  is  not  determined  in  Chicago  but 

in  Liverpool,     When    wheat   begins  to  How  outw.nd  prices  are 

naturally  equalized,  tho  the  present  calculation  is  that  high  pi  ices 

will  continue   to   prevail.      Wheat    is   one  of  the  great   mediums  ot 

international  exchange       Gold  is.  the   other.      Gold   is  now  cheap 

lOt   in  demand,  while   wheat    is  dear  and  is   needed   at    home. 

We  are  consequently  exporting  gold  rather  than  wheat.    The  | 
ot  th<  rmmoditiea  are  r«  ipnx  ally  related  to  one  another, 

and  the  relative  fall  in  gold  is  so  evidently  associated  with  a  rela- 
tive rise  in  wheat  — both  being  to  give  the  Chicago 
bulls  a  basis  for  their  speculative  movement. 


"The  legal,  moral,  or  economic  question  is  only  how  far  they 
have  turned  or  attempted  to  turn  these  natural  conditions  to  their 
own  artificial  advantage  at  the  general  expense.  A  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  force  up  the  price  of  bread  would  be  vastly  more 
heinous  that  the  worst  that  is  charged  against  the  most  obnoxious 
trust." 

Other  nations,  remarks  the  Boston  Herald,  have  eliminated  the 
gamblers'  profit  from  the  cost  of  bread,  and  why  should  not  we  ? 
The  social  outrage  now  being  committed  in  the  Chicago  wheat-pit 
is  stigmatized  as  "the  crime  of  making  bread  dear"  by  the  New 
York  American,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
in  either  Germany  or  France,  where  success  such  as  Patten's  would 
send  him  to  jail.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  both  those  countries  severe  prison  penalties  are  prescribed 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  deal  ingrain  'futures'  or  who 
attempt  to  establish  a 'corner  in  foodstuffs.' 

"That  this  country  should  content  itself  with  .1  lower  standard 
of  commercial  morality  than  France  and  ( iermanv.  or  that  it  should 
be  less  diligent  in  the  protection  of  the  people's  bread,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

"The  day  of  judgment  and  retribution  for  those  who  make  -.one 
of  public  hunger  is  at  hand." 

The  Journal of Commerce \  however,  shares  Mr.  Patten's  theory 

in  explanation  of  the  present  high  prices,  and  thinks  that  if  the 
speculators  were  eliminated  entirely  from  the  present  situation  "it 
would  make  but  a  slight  difference  to  the  consumer  of  bread,  if 
any  at  all."      But  the  same  paper  adds: 

"  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  there  is  manipulation  of  the  supply  .\nd 

the  forcing  oJ  tin- juice  by  cornering,  it  is  an  evil  which  a  high 

standard  ol  civilized  life  would  not  tolerate.    .    .   .   The  huge  profit 

made  out  of  these  speculative  operations,  when  successful 

not  come  w  holly  out  of  the  speculators  on  the  wrong  side,  w  I 
losing.      In  a  measure  it  comes  from  those  who  have  to  have  wheat 

to  grind  and  out  ol  the  consumers  of  the  product.    The  en 

Culal  ive  operat  ions  and  the  profit  over  and  above  what  comes 

from  a  legitimate  advance  in  price,  due  to  changing  relations  of 

supply  and  demand,  is  extracted    from    the  community  outside  of 

the  speculative  circles,  and  is  an  abuse  that  should  he  discounte- 
nanced  and.  so  far  as  possible,  prevented.     All  appropriation  of 
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value  belonging  to  others  without  rendering  due  consideration 
therefor  should  be  prevented  mi  far  as  possible.     In  effect  it  is 

steal  ins;." 

Not  only  is  it  stealing,  but  it  is  stealing  from  the  poor,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Post: 

"  Excessive  speculation  was  largely  responsible  for  the  unhappy 

condition  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  which  drove  so  many  thou- 
sands of  men  to  idleness.  Further  speculation  is  making  their  lot 
a  most  unenviable  one.  ...  It  is  a  shameful  condition  of  affairs 
which  permits  one  man  or  one  coterie  of  men  to  gamble  with  the 
poor  man's  necessities  in  such  a  way  as  to  lift  their  price." 

The  episode,  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  "is 
calculated  to  chill  the  wild  enthusiasts  who  dream  that  a  year  of 
Hades  is  to  be  followed  by  a  year  of  Elysium." 

Some  papers,  however,  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  abnormal 
prices  will  stimulate  heavy  planting,  with  big  crops  to  follow  and 
reduced  prices  in  a  few  months.  Says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
looking  to  the  future  with  hope: 

"In  the  face  oi  so  small  a  carry-over  of  old  wheat,  new-crop 
prospects  become  increasingly  important  from  a  business  stand- 
point, and  the  April  winter-wheat  condition  of  82.2,  or  below  the 
n's  average,  colors  those  prospects  with  no  brilliant  hue. 
Yet  what  came  out  of  a  somewhat  similar  situation  eleven  years 
ago  ?  The  April  winter-wheat  report  showed  a  condition  of  85, 
or  little  higher  than  the  present  condition  ;  but  the  high  prices 
stimulated  a  heavy  spring-wheat 
planting  and  the  total  wheat  har- 
vest for  the  year  ran  above  675,- 
000,000  bushels — the  largest  yield 
known  up  to  that  time,  and  com- 
paring with  only  about  530,000.000 
bushels  harvested  in  1898.  There 
is  still  large  chance  of  improve- 
ment in  the  winter  crop,  but 
whether  so  or  not,  all  spring 
grain  will  be  more  heavily  planted 
and  experience  demonstrates  that 
principal  crops  do  not  all  fail  at 
the  same  time." 


But  for  really  indomitable  op- 
timism we  turn  to  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"The  corner  seems  a  misfor- 
tune, but  unless  history  shall  fail 


to  repeat  itself  it  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  the  price  of 
cornered  commodities  always  sinks  to  abnormal  cheapness.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chicago  speculator  has  bread-eaters  by  the  throat. 
It  is  more  nearly  true  that  they  have  him  at  their  mercy,  since  by 
eating  something  besides  wheaten  bread  they  could  ruin  him." 


CASTRO  IN  NAPOLEON'S  SHOES 

A  LTHO  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Powers  to  keep 
-^*-  Cipriano  Castro  from  returning  to  the  stage  of  his  former 
activities  is  hailed  by  the  gentleman  in  question  as  an  attempt  to 
end  his  career  with  a  Napoleonic  exit,  less  interested  observers  are 
not  quite  so  flattering.  The  paragraphers  use  the  imbroglio  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fickleness  of  the  international  audience  toward 
a  faithful,  old-time  opera-bouffe  performer,  while  the  editors,  in 
more  serious  vein,  see  a  new  precedent  established  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs,  and  a  definite  step  taken  toward  the  enforce- 
ment of  lasting  tranquillity  in  South  America. 

The  events  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  situation  are,  in 
brief,  as  follows  :  General  Castro,  deposed  President  of  Venezuela, 
upon  his  return  from  Europe,  where  he  had  gone  for  medical  at- 
tendance, landed  at  Fort  de  France,  Martinique,  and  was  forcibly 
deported  three  days  later  by  the  French  Government,  on  a  French 
ship  bound  for  France.     The  British  Government  had  barred  the 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  against 
him,  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
reported,  has  succeeded  in  closing 
all  other  ports  within  the  vicinity 
of  Venezuela  to  him.  The  rea- 
son supposed  to  be  back  of  this 
unusual  procedure  of  the  Powers 
in  forcing  Castro  into  the  position 
of  an  international  outcast  is  the 
fear  that  the  ex-President  has  very 
definite  intentions  against  the 
present  regime  and  peace  in 
Venezuela. 

General  Castro,  just  prior  to 
being  taken  aboard  the  steamer 
for  deportation,  prepared  for 
the  French  Government  a  letter 
in  which  he  vehemently  protested 


UNHAPPY    HOOLIGAN. 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News 


THE  ONLY   THING   LEFT. 

' — Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


POOR   OLD  ROBINSON   CASTRO. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE   MAN   WITHOUT  A   COUNTRY. 
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SAN     FRANCISCO    TO-DAY— SHOWING    HOW    THE   BUSINESS 

The  panorama  below  shows  the  same  section,  but  photographed  from  a 


against  his  deportation  and  avowed  he  had  committed  "no  offense" 
to  warrant  it. 

The  Springfield  Republican  believes  that  this  protest  "will  find 
a  place  in  the  history  of  international  law."  hut  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration it  declares  that   legally  "the  General  seems  to  have  no 
With  this   view  of  the   situation,  however,  the  New  York 
Times  does  not  agree.     We  read  : 

"  Venezuela  either  has  or  has  not  at  the  present  time  a  govern- 
ment able  to  administer  its  own  affairs  and  to  protect  its  own  dig- 
nity. In  the  one  case  there  would  seem  to  he  no  reason  why  it 
-  help  against  a  single  enemy  :  in  the  other  the  help  is  not  de- 
served. The  fact  is.  or  at  least,  so  it  begins  to  look,  that  Gomez, 
whom  Castro  left  in  charge  as  a  trusted  friend  and  subordinate 
official,  is  much  less  the  President  of  Venezuela  by  the  choice  of 
its  people  than  as  the  propt-up  agent  of  certain  foreigners  with 
dubious  claims  and  concessions,  who  think  they  can  use  him  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  demands.  However  Castro  may  have  attained 
and  kept  the  Presidency,  it  was  and  is  his  under  both  Venezuelan 
and  international  law,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  is  excluded 
from  it  are  as  grossly  irregular  as  the  worst  which  he  has  been 
charged  with  using 

"The  assumption  everywhere,  apparently,  is  that  if  once  Castro 
landed  on  his  native  shores  the  people  would  flock  around  him  in 
such  numbers  that  the  Gomez  usurpation  would  end  in  a  day.  It' 
that  is  so,  and  if  Venezuela  really  is  an  independent  nation,  as  is 
nded,  and  not  a  mere  protectorate,  as  is  not  asserted,  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  democratic  institutions  should  he 
be  headed  off  by  United  States  cruisers  and  orders  from  London 
and  Paris  ? 

StTO  is  undoubtedly  a  villain,  according  to  foreign  notions, 
but  his  position  is  technically  perfect,  and  the  excuse  for  inter- 
fering with  his  travels  an-  of  the  poor  kind  that  can  not  be  openly 
avowed." 


HOW  THE  EARTHQUAKE  HELPED 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

'  T  T  AI)  there  been  no  conflagration  to  destroy  the  growth  of 
*  -l  fifty  years,  San  Francisco  would  be  more  advanced  than 
at  present  in  a  purely  physical  sense;  but  in  any  but  the  narrowest 
interpretation  of  the  term  'progress  '  she  would  be  far  below  her 
present  position."  This  remarkable  statement  appears  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  over  the  signature  of  Andrew  G.  McCarthy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Down  Town  Merchants*  Association.  Mr.  McCarthy 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  disaster  was  not  merely  a  physical  convul- 
sion, but  "a  giant  fillip  to  men's  minds  and  imaginations."  stirring 
them  to  a  tremendous  activity  "which  discounted  all  the  exertions 
of  the  easy-going  past  and  set  a  pace  for  the  future  which  only  the 
laggards  will  dare  disregard."  This  point  of  view  finds  support  in 
a  statement  sent  out  by  the  California  Promotion  Committee  from 
which  we  learn  that  San  Francisco  is  a  city  "better  in  every  way 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  go  on  as  it  was  three  years  ago."  Where  28, 188  build- 
ings valued  at  3105,000,000  were  destroyed  by  the  tire,  the  citizens 
have  already  erected  18,000  new  buildings  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$150,000,000.  Moreover,  "the  city  has  budded  against  fire  to  such 
an  extent  that  now  in  all  the  downtown  districts  one  may  find  noth- 
ing but  fire-proof  buildings — great  steel-and-stone  or  Steel -and- 
concrete  structures,  where  formerly  there  were  buildings  of  frame, 
or  of  such  construction  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  tire  through 
wooden  joists."  As  a  result  San  Franc i SCO  now  claims  to  have 
"more  fire-proof  buildings,  proportionately  to  its  size,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States."  In  addition  to  this  precaution 
it   is  installing    a   fire-fifirhtinc   system    which  it  will   tax  even    an 
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SECTION    HAS    BEEN     REBUILT   IN   THREE    YEARS 
different  point,  as  it  was  left  by  the  earthquake  and  tire  of  April  iS,  1906. 

earthquake  to  put  out  oi  commission.     To  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee's statement  : 

"  It  can  be  prophesied  with  safety  that  never  again  will  San 
Francisco  be  visited  by  a  disastrous  conflagration  anywhere  ap- 
proximating in  extent  and  effect  the  one  which  came  in  1906,  for 
not  only  has  there  been  a  restoration  with  modern  fire-proof  con- 
struction, but  there  is  being  installed  a  lire-fighting  water  system 
that  is  unsurpassed  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Proportionately  to 
its  si/.e  San  Francisco  has  more  steel-frame  buildings  than  any 
city  in  the  world,  and  with  the  new  water-system  in  operation, 
which  will  be  within  two  years,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  danger 
of  lack  of  water  for  fire-fighting,  no  matter  what  the  demand  may 
be  on  the  supply. 

"The  destruction  of  a  large  water-main  in  1906  not  only  stopt 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  city  but  drew  out  that  which  was  stored 
in  the  several  reservoirs  on  hills  in  various  parts  of  San  Francisco. 
Under  this  new  system  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  obtain, 
and  nine  separate  and  distinct  means  of  fire-fighting  would  have 
to  be  destroyed  before  the  city  would  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
flames. 

"  In  order  to  install  a  perfect  auxiliary  fire-system  San  Francisco 
has  issued  bonds  of  S5. 200,000,  the  money  from  which  is  now  being 
applied  to  the  purpose  specified.  The  system,  in  brief,  consists  of 
91 12  miles  of  new  mains,  connecting  all  parts  of  the  city  with  three 
large  fresh-water  reservoirs.  To  these  mains  is  connected  a  salt- 
water auxiliary  system,  composed  of  two  immense  pumping-plants. 
In  addition  to  these  pumping-plants  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  fire-boats  will  be  able  to  connect  with  the  mains  at 
any  one  of  twelve  piers  running  out  into  the  bay.  As  a  further 
auxiliary  system  100  cisterns,  of  75,000-gallon  capacity  each,  are 
being  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

"The  91 '2  miles  of  new  water-mains  are  so  planned  that  any 
block  or  any  number  of  blocks  can  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
system,  there  being  no  possibility  of  a  complete  paralysis  of  the 
svstem." 


TARIFF  CYNICISM 

THE  Cheshire  cat,  to  the  amazement  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
gradually  disappeared  until  only  the  grin  was  left.  Con- 
templation of  the  new  tariff  schedules,  remarks  the  editor  of  T/ie 
Financier,  produces  a  similar  phenomenon — the  longer  you  watch, 
the  bigger  the  grin  seems  to  grow.  But  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  remarks,  there  can  be  no  real  appraisement  of  the  Aldrich 
Tariff  Bill  in  the  incomplete  form  in  which  it  has  come  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  administrative  clauses  of  the  bill 
being  not  yet  announced.  Hence  it  has  been  greeted  with  a  con- 
fusion of  voices,  some  papers  praising  it  as  embodying  a  greater 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  consumer  than  did  the  House 
Bill,  while  others  decry  it  as  an  instrument  of  the  special  interests. 
The  Boston  Trcuiscript  (Rep.)  remarks  ironically  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  in  recognition  of  four  great  principles,  namely  : 

"(1)  Cut  boldly  into  inoperative  tariffs,  so  long  as  no  such  re- 
duction lessens  anybody's  real  protection.  (2)  Retreat  from  those 
advances  in  the  Payne  Bill  which  have  aroused  storms  of  popular 
protest.  (3)  In  case  of  doubt  play  the  Dingley  rates.  (4)  Leave 
those  contemplated  exactions  which  will  be  particularly  irksome 
to  subsequent  settlement,  either  by  amendment  on  the  floor  or  by 
provisions  of  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  which  is  to  follow 
as  a  separate  measure." 

All  this,  adds  the  same  paper,  "shows  that  the  great  protected 
interests  have  made  little  mistake  in  the  men  whom  they  have  put 
on  guard  in  the  watch-tower  of  real  legislation."  It  notes  further 
that  "the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  has  proved  very  useful  to  the  Senatorial 
leaders  in  affording  them  a  practical  test  of  what  the  country  would 
be  likely  to  stand."  The  Philadelphia  North  Atnerican  (Rep.) 
bitterly  describes  the  bill  as  "  Mr.  Aldrich's  first  draft  of  the  special 
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interests'  ultimatum  to  the. American  people."  Both  the  Payne  and 
the  Aldrich  bills,  it  continues,  have  already  served  one  good  pur- 
namely,  to  deepen  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Americans  " that  no  Congress  can  be  elected  tit  to  adjust  intelli- 
gently and  equitably  the  intricate  problems  presented  by  the  more 


DP     WITH    THE    BAM) 

Last  week's  doings  in  Constantinople  convince  many  observers  of 
Abdul  1 1  amid  s  ability  to  keep  his  place  in  the  procession. 

than  4.000  items  at  present  in  the  tariff  schedule."  In  other 
words,  they  have  emphasized  the  need  of  a  non-political  tariff 
commission.     To  quote  further  : 

"Mure  and  more  American  business  men  and  wage-earners  are 
coming  to  see  that  we  are  lagging  behind  even  Japan  and  France 
and  the  other  countries  that  speedily  followed  Germany's  profitable 
example  in  establishing  tariffs  that  adjust  themselves  gradually 
and  automatically  to  altering  local  and  foreign  conditions  without 
the  slightest  commercial  disturbance. 

"And  since  the  doctrine  of  protection  is  a  fixt  national  policy, 
the  feeling  has  grown  stronger  that  the  tariff  should  be  taken  out 
of  politics  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  ( ierman  Taiitl  Com- 
mission of  thirty-two  experts,  who  gave  five  years  of  study  to  her 
interests,  consulting  in  that  period  2,000  other   experts." 

It  seemsthat  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  are 
themselves  favorably  inclined  toward  a  permanent  tariff 
bureau  as  a  substitute  for  the  proposed  tariff  commis- 
sion. This  scheme  is  vigorously  derided  by  V'/ie  North 
American^  which  exclaims: 

"They  dare  actually  to  propose  to  the  business  men  of 
America,  not  a  board  of  Specially  equipped  men,  of 
ability  and  character  that  would  compel  such  public 
Confidence  as  that  possesl  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Mt'-  1  ommerce  Commission,  but  a  disreputable, 
pap-sucking  band  of  discredited  political  derelicts,  brand- 
ed as  unlit  for  public  service  by    the  people  at  the  polls. 

"There  is  only  the  one  right  solution  of  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  problem— the  formation  of  a  permanent  tribu- 
nal of  men  equipped  with  expert  knowledge  of  Amerii  an 
industries,  ye1  bound  t«»  Do  special  interest;  men  of 
prominence  and  character  such  as  will  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  vet  dependent  in  no  way  for 

their  livelihood  01  Standing  upon  political  leach  is  and  not 

guiding  every  ai  tion  by  its  vote  catching  1  onsequences. 

"And    the   reply  ol  the  th<     Senate   and   the 

House  i>  that  they  ma;         tenl  to  provide  sinecures 
for  some  of  their  idle  hem  .nun. 


"  How  long  do  these  latter-day  Catilines  in  the  Capitol  think 
that  they  can  with  safety  abuse  a  nation's  patience 

The  schedules  as  revised  and  laid  before  the  Senate  by  the 
Finance  Committee  make  spectacular  increases  over  the  Payne 
Bill  in  the  rates  on  wines  and  yachts — two  undoubted  luxuries — 
and  equally  popular  reductions  on  gloves  and  hosiery,  which  are 
put  back  to  the  Dingley  rates.  President  Taft's  inheritance-tax 
feature,  agreed  to  by  the  House,  is  eliminated  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Tea  and  coffee  are  left  on  the  free  list,  and  cocoa 
added.  Iron  ore  is  lifted  from  the  free  list  by  a  tax  of  25  cents  a 
ton,  and  lead  is  restored  to  the  Dingley  rates.  Hats  and  bonnets 
are  reduced,  and  spices  restored  to  the  free  list.  Such  hotly  con- 
tested articles  as  lumber,  coal,  steel  rails,  oil,  hides,  wood-pulp, 
and  print  paper  are  left  to  be  thrashed  out  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Put  the  real  purport  of  the  bill  remains  hidden  until  the  Committee 
reports  on  such  administrative  features  as  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum provision,  and  the  clauses  relating  to  drawbacks  and  ap- 
praisement. 

"There  is  little  occasion  for  rejoicing  yet,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "and  even  what  has  been 
dangled  before  our  eyes  may  be  snatched  away."  The  Washington 
Post  (Ind.)  notes  that  the  situation  offers  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress "a  splendid  opportunity  to  do  some  aggressive  work  for  the 
people,"  and  adds  : 

"The  consumers  are  watching  the  course  of  events,  and  they 
will  not  be  deceived.  If  the  Democrats  prove  to  be  strong  and 
aggressive  friends  of  the  consumers,  there  may  be  interesting 
developments  two  years  hence." 

So.  too,  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  which  says: 

"The  Democrats  will  occupy  a  splendid  position  in  the  next 
Congressional  campaign,  and  even  in  the  next  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  people  want  the  tariff  lowered.  They  want  lower 
prices  and  they  mean  to  have  them.     The  cost  of  living  and  the 

profits  of  the  tariff-protected  trusts  are  too  great." 

The  two  cjuestions  which  are  troubling  the  public  as  it  watches 
the  progress  of  the  new  tariff  legislation  are,  "How  will  it  affect 
the  cost  of  living  ?"  and  "  How  will  it  affect  the  revenues  of  the 
Government?"  As  to  the  consumer's  interests,  the  New  York 
Times  find.)  remarks  cynically  that  the  demand  for  relief  has  been 
used  mainly,  so  far  as  it  has  been  considered  at  all.  as  "a  means 
by  which  one  set  of  interests  could  impede  or  weaken  another  set." 
To  quote  further : 

"The  besiegers  of  the  House  have  not  neglected  the  Senate. 
They  will  now  concentrate  all  their  energy  and  influence  upon  that 
body,      The  degree   of   resistance  their  efforts  will   encounter  may 
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RtZA     PASHA. 

Who  was  Minister  of  Marine  before 
the  uprising.  He  was  wounded  dur- 
ing the  reckless  fusillade  of  riotous 
troops. 


AHMED    KIZA, 

Who  was  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  leader  of  the  Young  Turks. 
His  autocratic  methods  provoked  the 
uprising  that  ended  his  power. 


TWO  OF    THE  VICTIMS. 

be  judged  from  the  provision  of  the  Aldrich  Bill.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  protected  interests  may  well  feel  that  they  have  already 
won  their  victory — they  have  but  to  keep  what  they  have  won. 
The  schedules  prepared  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  exhibit 
in  a  curious  light  the  report  that  Senator  Aldrich,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  the  President,  had  pledged  himself  and  his  party  to  a 
genuine  reduction  of  the  tariff.  What  we  get  is  not  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  but  a  reduction  of  the  increased  rates  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  the  hardihood  to  report. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  fair  promises  of  the  campaign,  in  spite 
of  the  specific  and  obviously  sincere  declarations  of  the  President, 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  has  put  upon  the  boards  once 
more  that  fine  old  farce  of  the  tariff  revised  by  its  friends.  It  is 
presented  in  the  same  spirit,  by  many  of  the  same  actors,  and  with 
the  same  familiar  stage  business  as  the  commission  revision  of 
1883,  and  the  McKinley  and  the  Dingley  revisions  of  1890  and  1897." 

There  are  not  lacking  critics  of  the  bill  who  are  equally  pessi- 
mistic as  to  its  revenue-raising  powers.  "  It  will  increase 
rather  than  reduce  the  deficit,"  predicts  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  and  Senator  Rayner  (Dem.),  of  Maryland,  estimates 
that  a  shortage  of  $160,000,000 
in  the  revenues  would  result 
from  the  passage  of  the  bill  as 
it  stands.  A  conviction  seems 
to  be  growing  that  adequate 
revenue  can  not  be  had  without 
direct  taxation.  Thus  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  have  prepared 
an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Bill  providing  for  an  income 
tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  incomes 
of  85,000  and  over,  and  the  Re- 
publican "progressives  "  in  the 
Senate  have  formulated  another 
amendment  which  aims  at  the 
same  goal.  Says  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"The  British  income  tax  pro- 
duces more  than  $150,000,000  a 
year,  but  its  exemption  of  S750 
is  much  too  low  for  this  country. 
The  more  scientific  German  tax 
is  carefully  graduated,  and  even 
distinguishes  in  favor  of  earned 
as  against  investment  incomes. 


Most  of  the  Continental  countries  have  income  taxes  of  varying 
merit ;    France  will  soon  have  one. 

"  Both  the  graduated  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  corporation  divi- 
dends are  good  taxes.  If  the  Democrats  favor  both,  or  if  they 
drop  the  latter  and  unite  upon  the  former  to  the  end,  they  will  have 
on  their  side  the  stern,  strong  logic  of  facts.  A  moderate  income 
tax  with  a  reasonable  exemption  may  produce  $90,000,000.  The 
Treasury  needs  more  money  ;  the  delay  of  the  Aldrich  committee 
in  settling  the  revenue  details  of  the  Payne  Hill  shows  that  they 
do  not  quite  know  where  the  money  is  coming  from." 


THE  REVOLT  OF  ISLAM 

A  BDUL  HAMID  is  admiringly  described  by  the  Washington 
**•  Star  as  "one  of  the  most  successful  totterers  the  world  ever 
knew."  He  has  been  tottering  on  his  throne  ever  since  he  ascended 
it,  we  have  been  assured  from  time  to  time  by  a  vigilant  press,  and 
when  he  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution  last  July  the  vibratory 
motion  became  terrific.  The  gravest  consequences  were  feared 
when  the  statesmen  of  the  new  regime  threw  open  to  Christians 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army  and  stopt  the  daily  prayers  for 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Instead  of  precipitating  the  Sul- 
tan from  his  throne,  however,  this  had  just  the  opposite  effect. 
Islam  revolted.  The  common  soldiers  trooped  into  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  led  by  a  sergeant,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  sur- 
rounded the  Parliament  building,  shouting  for  the  Sultan,  and 
compelled  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  party  to  abdicate.  One 
cabinet  minister  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  and  a  member 
of  Parliament  was  slain,  but  outside  of  these  casualties,  there  seems 
to  have  been  very  little  bloodshed.  The  main  result  is  reported 
as  being  a  political  overturn  by  which  the  Liberal  party  replaces 
the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  very  much  as  if  a  British  army- 
corps,  without  officers,  should  surround  the  Parliament  buildings 
in  London,  and  depose  Premier  Asquith  and  install  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  former  taking  refuge  at  the  American  embassy.  The  dispatches 
represent  the  Young  Turk  party  as  thoroughly  roused  by  this 
revolt,  and  a  large  force  has  marched  on  the  capital  to  restore  the 
party  to  power. 

The  correspondents  at  Constantinople  say  that  less  than  half  the 
troops  in  the  capital  took  part  in  the  uprising,  while  those  at 
Salonica  and  elsewhere  bitterly  oppose  the  new  movement,  so  it 
may  prove  to  be  only  an  eddy  in  the  onward  current  of  Turkish 
reform.  Mohammedan  attacks  on  Christians  are  reported  at 
Adana  and  elsewhere,  and  the  New  York  World  looks  for  more 


TFW1IK    PASHA, 


He  was  carried  into  power  r.s  Grand 
Vizier  by  the  wave  of  revolution. 


NAZ1M    PASHA. 

If  the  Young  Turks  threaten  the 
capital,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  lead 
the  Government  forces. 

LEADERS     OF     THE     REVOLT. 


EDHEM    PASHA, 

The  new  Minister  of  War.  With 
the  army  practically  in  power,  upset- 
ting ministries  at  will,  Edhem  is  ex- 
pected to  have  his  hands  full. 
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bloodshed  before  the  trouble  is  over.     Some  expect  the  Young 
Turk  troops  from  Salonica  to  set  up  military  rule. 

It  the  Empire  lias  no  worse  crisis  than  this  in  its  progress  toward 
liberty,  "it  will  make  for  itself  a  better  record  than  there  was  at 
first  cause  to  expect,  and  a  latter  record  than  most  other  lands 
which  have  had  to  deal  with  any  problems  of  comparable  serious- 
have  made."  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune;  and  the  New 
York  American  thinks  the  violence  and  confusion  "are  DO  doubt 
to  be  charged  to  the  fact  that  party  strife  in  Turkey  has  not  yet 
learned  t<>  work  off  its  heat  in  the  bloodless  battles  of  the  ballot- 
box."     The  New  York  Globe  remarks  similarly  : 

"No  one  was  fool  enough  to  believe  that  the  constitution  would 
not  have  to  undergo  its  season  of  bitter  trial.  What  constitution 
of  any  importance  has  escaped  the  test  ?  The  English  ?  The 
American  ?  The  French  ?  The  (ierman  ?  The  Russian  ?  All 
of  these  were  either  born  or  baptized  in  blood.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  way,  and  tho  the  Ottoman  constitution  came  in  on  the 
wings  of  peace,  immune  from  fratricidal  strife,  its  day  of  trial 
seemed  almost  bound  to  come.  It  will  take  at  least  a  generation 
sure  the  world  that  the  new  form  of  government  is  not  a  tran- 
sient disguise." 


The  New  York  Evening  AfaiJ,  however,  sees  an  ominous  por- 
tent in  this  evidence  of  rule  by  the  army  : 

"The  army  has  shown  itself  master  of  the  situation  twice  within 
the  year  in  Turkey.  When  it  declared  for  the  Young  Turk  cause 
last  summer,  the  Sultan  yielded  almost  instantly,  and  a  constitu- 
tion and  parliament  were  the  result.  Yesterday  mutinous  troops, 
stationed  at  Constantinople,  surrounded  the  Parliament  House 
and  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  cabinet.  The  Ministry  yielded 
before  many  hours,  and  Hilmi  Pasha  gave  way  to  Tewtik  Pasha, 
as  grand  vizier.  The  .Sultan  himself  was  pretty  nearly  as  prompt 
as  the  Ministry,  and  has  already  pardoned  the  mutinous  troops. 

"This  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  army  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  of  the  situation,  and  it  augurs  ill  for  the  future  of 
Turkey,  whether  as  a  presumptively  absolute  monarchy  or 
presumptively  constitutional  state.  What  the  1'retorian  guard  was 
able  to  do  in  the  Roman  Empire,  what  it  has  frequently  been  feared 
the  French  army  would  do  in  the  third  Republic,  the  Turkish  army 
has,  twice  within  the  year,  proved  that  it  could  do  in  the  domain 
over  which  Abdul  was  the  aforetime  absolute  ruler 

"While  the  new  government  may  more  nearly  reflect  the  Sultan's 
purposes  than  the  old,  and  while  the  mutiny  may  have  had  his 
secret  countenance,  the  authority  of  a  throne  and  the  stability  of 
a  state,  where  things  are  done  in  that  way,  are  both  undermined." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  elevator  to  success  is  generally  stuck.     Try  the  stairs.  —System,  Ck 

The  higher  duty  on  stockings  is  doubtless  advocated  by  the  safety-deposit 
companies. — New  York  American. 

WONDBB  it  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  retained  enough  political  influence  to  take 
the  duty  off  cherries? — Houston  Chrc  > 

Ip  the  consumer  would  stay  away  and  keep  quiet  there  never  would  be  any 
trouble  in  fixing  up  a  tariff  bill. — A  World. 

When  sea-power  is  replaced  by  air-power  the  scene  of  war  will  shift  from 
the  ocean  to  the  legislative  assemb!>  ning  f'ost. 

Those  two  army  officers  who  defeated  President  Taft  at  golf  may  be  good 
players,  but  they  hardly  can  qualify  as  diplomats    —Mi 

Senator  Aldrich's  Finance  Committee  also  is  built  on  the  maximum  and 
minimum  plan,  the  rest  of  the  committee  being  the  minimum. — Ohio  State- 
Journal. 

Gamblers  on  a  west-bound  Atlantic  liner  fleeced  passengers  out  of  $4,000. 
This  news  will  cause  European  hotel  keepers  to  turn  green  with  regret 
cago  .\  • 

The  maximums  and  minimums  recognize  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
other  countries  as  part  of  those  countries.     What    about    the  Philippines? — 

Ai.tho  works  of  art  more  than  twenty  years  old  are  to  be  admitted  free  of 

duty,  according  to  the  new 

tariff     bill.    James    Hazen 

Hyde  probably  will  stay  in 

Chicago  S  ■ 

We  are  not  assuming  to 
know  much  about  it;  but 
the  English  "Daylight- 
Hour  Dill."  which  begins 
with  a  proposition  to  gain 
time  by  setting  the  clock 
back,     •  ke  our 

blind     spot. — Augusta 
<  hronicle. 
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Now   let's  hear  from  Santa  Claus  on  the  stocking  tax. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Wireless  politics  would  be  extremely  useful  on  ships  o'  York 

Post. 

STILL,  the  Government  has  a  sweet  revenge  in  seeing  Standard  Oil  settle  with 
the  la  :>:ta  Constitut 

If  the  number  of  places  where  Castro  can  not  land  increases  he  will  pres- 
ently have  to  buy  an  airship  — New  York  World. 

Wi:  are  pained  to  learn  by  the  press  dispatches  that  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
i!  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Florida  Times-l'nion. 

Thosk  who  cry  out  against  taxing  the  poor  man's  breakfast  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  reduced  tax  on  lumber. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

John  Weslby  Gaines  got  such  a  cold  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  that  he 
isn't  able  to  talk.     And  yet  they  talk  of  changing  the  date. — Detroit  Free-Press. 

Looks  like  rather  poor  comfort  for  Roosevelt's  friends  to  tell  them  that  he 
would  be  safer  in  Africa  than  on  the  average  American  railroad  train. — Louis- 
ville Post. 

Castro,  in  his  mad  chase  for  a  dictatorship,  appears  to  1  ng  the 

glowing  possibilities  offered  by  Servia.  whose  throne  will  soon  be  for  rent. — 
Washington  Post. 

It  is  explicitly  denied  that  because  of  the  separate  woman's  car.   s 

trains  usually  leaving  at 
i.voo  and  1.45  will  now 
leave  at   11.59  and  1.44  — 

.'> 

Mr.  Hearst  has  made 
a  large  purchase  of  forest 
lands  in  Newfoundland, 
and  is  to  establish  a  paper- 
making  plant.  Thi 
is  believed  to  consist  largely 
of  yellow  pine.  —  New  )'ork 
I 

Ip  Prince  George,  of 
Servia.  is  still  hankering 
for  power  he  is  hereby  in- 
formed that  Crazy  Snake 
has  given  up  his  job  and 
that  any  old  chief  is  eligible 
to  the  headship  of  the 
Creek  Indians. — /'■ 
phia  h:  . 
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THE  BLOOD-STAINED  HOUSE  OF 
KARAGEORGEVITCH 

IT  is  not  often  thru  we  see  laid  bare  in  contemporaneous  history 
a  tale  like  that  oi  Macbeth  or  Orestes.  Yet  such  a  tale  is  to 
be  read,  we  are  told  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  in  the 
abdication  of  Prince  George  oi  Serviaandthe  remorse  and  humili- 
ation of  his  father.     This  paper  says  : 

"The  history  of  the  abdication  of  Prince  George  of  Servia  is  not 
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THE    PEACE   STATl'E    IS   CERTAINLY    LOVELY  BUT  WHAT   IF  IT   THAWS  t 

IX    THE    BALKANS. 

— Pasquhio  I  Turin  I 


very  clearly  understood.  What  could  have  been  the  motive  which 
has  driven  this  passionate  and  headstrong  youth,  who  is  yet  re- 
puted to  be  of  a  most  winning  personality,  into  self-imposed  exile  ? 
What  could  have  happened  to  force  him  into  retirement  ?" 


paign.  might  return  to  Vienna  and  be  received  as  a  father  by  the 
children  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  win!- 

Napoleon,  after  a  military  catastrophe,  would  be  hissed  and  driven 

into  exile  by  the   Parisians.     Peter  is  a  very  much  smaller  man 
than  Napoleon." 

Peter's  hold  on   his  people   lias   now  become   weakened,  we  are 

told.      He  gained    his    throne    by     violence,    he    must     hold     it   by 

Strength.      I  lis  nerves  must   be  of  steel,  his  heart  hard  as   a   rock. 

He  must  achieve  some  sort  of  glory  if  he  would  wipe  oil'  the  stain 

of  the  past  and  retain   national  confidence.      Put    he  has 

failed  to  do  so.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  V  ienna  writer  : 

"  Peter  tried  to  set  the  political  questions  of  his  country 
upon  a  racial  basis  and  to  gain  popularity  by  stimulating 
his  people's  natural  feeling  of  patriotism.  Me  thought 
that  those  who  had  been  the  accomplices  of  his  usurpa- 
tion would  be  less  obnoxious  thorns  in  his  side,  when 
they  saw  their  King  the  executor  of  his  people's  ambi- 
bitions.  These  accomplices  might  then  hope  that  the 
splendor  of  a  great  national  victory  would  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  blood-stains  of  their  past.  It  was  with  this, 
end  that  indignation  against  Austria  was  lasht  into  frenzy 
with  the  view  of  setting  on  foot  a  world  war.  It  was 
with  this  end  that  the  national  rage  for  battle  was  fanned 
into  aflame.  But  the  political  campaign  ended  in  a  sort 
of  feeble  ddbdcle.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  both  Peter  and 
his  son,  to  use  the  expression  of  von  Buelow,  should 
feel  the  sharp  flinders  of  their  broken  hopes  dashed  back 
into  their  faces  ?  " 

It  was  the  furies  of  remorse,  the  blood  vengeande 
pursuing  Peter,  that  drove  him  to  his  absurd  manifesta- 
tions against  Austria.  The  disappointment  of  his  expec- 
tations has,  however,  been  most  poignantly  felt  by 
Prince  George,  of  whom  we  read  : 

"No  one  will  believe  that  Prince  Ceorge  abdicated 
his  claim  to  the  succession  merely  because  he  was  sus- 
pected of  killing  his  servant.  The  cause  more  probably  lay  in 
something  that  came  up  between  the  King  and  the  Prince.    Who  can 


The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  the  resignation  of  the  Prince 
comes  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  His  father  has  been  under 
a  cloud  from  the  moment  of  his  accession.  He  has  tried  to  out- 
front  the  crime  with  which  he  has  been  charged  and  to  dazzle  his 
people  with  a  dream  of  national  glory,  so  that  they  may  forget  the 
past.  Prince  George  recognizes,  through  the  turn  taken  by  recent 
events,  the  futility  of  these  efforts.  This,  indeed,  is  avowed  by 
himself,  according  to  the  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  who  reports  the  Prince  as  declaring  : 

"  Could  a  true  patriot,  Crown  Prince  or  peasant,  after  such  a  turn 
of  fortune,  such  a  political  and  moral  defeat,  enjoy  life  and  rejoice 
in  his  lot  ?  My  ideals,  my  hopes,  have  been  wrecked,  my  faith  in 
the  future  destroyed." 

It  is  in  a  moralizing  and  serious  tone  that  the  Vienna  paper  quoted 
above  speaks  of  "the  ever-tottering  throne  of  King  Peter."  Nat- 
urally this  semiofficial  organ  thinks  that  "this  throne  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  more  uneasy  seat  since  Servia's  hostile  demonstrations 
against  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy."  "Peter  will  some  time 
or  other  understand  the  Bible  saying  that  a  man's  sins  will  find 
him  out."  "  It  seems  but  yesterday  the  news  reached  us  that  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  had  been  murdered  in  the  night  and 
their  bodies  flung  through  the  window  into  the  palace  park." 
"Peter  has  waded  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  and  now  has  met 
his  Nemesis."  Referring  to  the  fact  that  Servia  has  failed  to 
arouse  a  Pan-Slavist  interposition  in  her  favor  during  her  contro- 
versy with  Austria,  this  journal  continues  : 

"Peter  has  lost  a  great  political  battle.  This  calls  to  mind  the 
famous  saying  of  Napoleon  uttered  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
He  remarked  that  the  Emperor  Francis,  after  a  disastrous  cam- 


THE   PEACE    BANQUET. 

Mars  (in  the  background) — "I  must  put  a  good  edge  on  this. 
These  peace  banquets  usually  break  up  in  a  ri«ht." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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say  what  that  was  .-   The  terrible  feuds  in  the  royal  family,  and  the 
I  political  catastrophe,  would  naturally  result  in  rendering 

more  acute  the  alienation  between  father  and  son  as  well  as  between 

King  and  people.  The  dynasty  of  the  Karageorgevitches  is  like 
a  tree  whose  branches  are  blighted  and  whose  nest  is  leafless. 
•  the  bloody  house  of  the  Atreidae.  Built  in  murder, 
stained  by  perjury,  it  is  besieged  by  the  avenging  Furies,  and  tilled 
with  ever  tragic  gloom."—  Translations  made  for  I'm  Literary 
hi<, i  si . 


RUSSIA'S  EXPECTATIONS  IN   PERSIA 

T~*HE  gadfly  of  constitutionalism  which  has  recently  bitten  so 
A  many  nations,  and  more  especially  Turkey  and  Persia,  has 
involved  the  latter  country  into  wilder  tempests  of  rebellion  than 
are  to  be  witnessed  in  any  other  of  the  awakening  peoples.  The 
Shah  is  trembling  for  his  throne  and  for  his  life,  his  troops  invest 
Tabriz,  where  the  Constitutionalists  are  making  their  most  stub- 
born, if  not  their  last  stand.  The  newspapers  of  the  new  party 
are  being supprest,  their  leaders  are  imprisoned  or  driven  into  exile. 

This  chaotic  condition  of 
things  is  perplexing,  espe- 
cially as  the  Shah  has  neither 
money  nor  the  political  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  his  peo- 
ple. How  are  the  Shah's  army 
and  government  kept  alive, 
and  by  whom  is  he  instigated 
to  thispose  of  defiance?  The 
French  press  puts  a  simple 
and  clear  interpretation  on  the 
matter  with  one  word — Rus- 
sia. We  are  told  that  if  it 
were  not  for  Russia,  and  for 
Russian  loans,  the  Constitu- 
tionalists would  long  since 
have  triumphed.  This  the 
Russian  newspapers  deny.  As 
an  explanation  of  Russia's 
hold  on  Persia  we  may  quote 
the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  in 
which  we  read  that  Russia's 
loan  of  25,000,000  rubles 
gained  for  her  the  right  of 
railroad  concessions  in  Per- 
sia. Russia,  says  Mr.  Flou- 
.  v-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  this  journal,  was  hence- 
forth granted  the  sole  right  of  making  loans  to  Persia.  The 
result  has  been  that  Russia  is  become  master  of  Persia  and  evil 
genius  of  the  Shah.      This   is   plainly   asserted   by   an   anonymous 

but  evidently  well-informed  writer  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris). 
At  the  present  moment  the  emissaries,  soldiers,  and  representatives 

of  the  Muscovite  Empire  are  making  themselves  the  Czar's  instru- 
ments in  crushing  the  Majlis,  or  National  Council,  and  its  adher- 
ents. The  horrors ol  tin-  present  revolution  have  been  aggravated 
to  an  extreme  <;  ording  to  this  writer,  by  Russian  oppres 

sion.      Thus  we  read    that    the  Shah    was   financed   by  the  Bank  of 

Russia  in  his  bombardment  <>i  the  parliament,  and  the  bribi 
his  supporters,     li  wasa  Russian  officer  who  was  installed  as  Gov- 
ernoi  1  heran.     A  Russian  war-vessel  was  sent  to  the 

Resht.     It  is  the  Russian 
Consul  win'  is  behind  the  troubles  in  Tabriz.    We  read  ; 

"'I  he  Russian  ■  nlj  taken  action  against 

the  Nationalists.    While  the  Shah  was  suppressing  all  the  Persian 

malt st  journal  ran,  such  as   the    Tamaddum,  the 

Mitjlis,  a  parliamei  1    i  others,  the  Russian 

Government  confis*  Mussulman  liberal  organs 

published  in  th  1  namelj  the  Irshad  (Baku)  and  the 
Mult, 1  Nasru'd  Din  (Tifl 


A  II    MUSS1N, 

Revolutionary  Chief  at  Tabriz. 


According  to  this  writer  the  Shah  looks  to  Russia  for  money, 
soldiers,  and  protection  against  his  so-called  enemies,  the  National- 
ists or  parliamentary  party,  and  so  far  he  has  not  looked  in  vain. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  press  of  St.  Petersburg  discredit  this 
French  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. Thus  the  Rossia 
(St.  Peters  »urg),  Mr. 
Stolypin's  organ, 
drawing  a  dark  and  ter- 
rible picture  of  Moham- 
med Ali's  practical  im- 
becility as  a  statesman, 
his  insincerity,  corrup- 
tion, and  tyranny,  which 
stir  his  people  to  revolu- 
tion, adds  that  it  is  ut- 
terly out  of  Russia's  pow- 
er to  check,  as  she  does 
nothing  to  aggravate,  the 
disturbance.  It,  how- 
ever, diplomatically  adds 
that  "demands  for  the 
restoration  of  the  consti- 
tution can  not  possibly 
be  listened  to,  either  by 
the  Russian  Government 
or  the  Russian  legation."  The  Liberal  press  do  not  take  quite  so 
cynical  a  tone.  The  Reich  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  anxiety  in  Persia,  for  time  is  here  the  heal-all.  "  The  end 
of  the  struggle  is  already  visible,"  and  "the  victory  of  the  revolution 
over  the  Government  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Time  itself 
weakens  the  Government  and  strengthens  the  revolution."  The 
Slovo  (St.  Petersburg),  while  admitting  the  Persian  Government's 
dependence  on  Russia,  deprecates  the  concession  of  any  further 


BAGHIK-KIIAR, 

A  famous  Persian  revolutionary  leader. 


COOD    PRIHNDS  AND    i  i  i  -  i  \     NBIGHBO 

Shah    ,-<>ii  neigh  1  friend  benign, 

Y.'u  ire  so  strong  and  '-tout 
Just  step  .1'  loss  tin-  boundary  lint-. 
Aiul  lirin-  youi  sword  and  knout  : 
\\  r  11  teai  li  these  ran  ii  il 

ignite  the  right  divine  " 

Wahr*  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 
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Russian  assistance  to  the  Shah,  for  "it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Shah  will  restore  order  even  with  the  help  of  Russia 
and  her  money." 

Some  of  the  Russian  papers,  however,  think  that  Russia  has  at 
present  a  great  opportunity  and  should  make  the  most  ot  it  by 
seizing  upon  points  in  Persia  which  would  en- 
able her  to  control  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  make  the  Persian  Gulf  her 
highway  to  India.  The  Novoye  Vremya,  and 
the  Kossia.  the  organ  of  the  cabinet,  both  ad- 
vocate  these  "chauvinistic  views"  as  Boris 
Altaisky.  the  eminent  Russian  writer,  calls 
them.  In  the  Nasha  Gaueid  (St.  Petersburg) 
he  takes  up  the  suggested  Russian  "occupa- 
tion" of  Azerbaijan,  "the  military  key  to 
Armenia,  and  the  Mesopotamian  outlet  to 
Bagdad,  as  well  as  to  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,"  and  says  of  it  : 

"What  feelings  would  be  awakened  among 
the  Turkish  public  and  in  the  governing  circles 
of  the  Turkish  state  by  such  an  occupation  ? 
It  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  faux  pas 
of  Russia  in  occupying  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
feelings  of  Turkey  would  simply  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  Japanese  in  1898.  We  know 
that  official  Russia  is  not  loved  in  Persia  by 
those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  sangui- 
nary policy  of  the  Shah,  by  the  Liberals  and 
Constitutionalists.  In  all  probability  if  Azer- 
baijan were  seized  and  garrisoned  by  us,  our 
soldiers  would  find  themselves  in  a  deso- 
late region.  The  population  would  throw  off  a  hated  yoke  by 
emigrating  to  Turkey." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


who  tills  a  similar  post  in  Austria.  It  may  be  said  that  the  blade 
Of  William  II.  crossed  the  swords  ot  the  combatants,  lsvolsky, 
as  the  champion  of    Russia,  was   defeated,  and   now    Russia   turns 

upon  her  champion  and  avenges  her  outraged  pi  estige  bj  degrading 

him.     This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  mattei  is  handled  in  the  Euro- 


THE  LATEST   RUSSIAN  SCAPEGOAT 

T3  USSIA  has  had  a  long  series  of  scapegoats — victims  to  the 
-*-  *-  crimes  of  others,  or  to  the  falsity  of  a  political  system. 
History  records  the  assassination  of  a  good  Czar,  the  downfall  of 


A   REVOLUTIONARY   MASS-MEETING   AT   TABRIZ. 
Mirza  Djafar,  tlie  orator  of  the  Constitutionalists,  is  exhorting  the  people  to  resist  the  Shah. 


pean  press.  Russia  being  compelled  by  Germany  to  leave  Servia 
to  her  fate,  to  agree  to  the  seizures  of  Austria,  and  so  to  withdraw 
from  interference  in  Balkan  politics,  tries,  of  course,  to  save  her 
face.  "  Painful  as  steel  at  a  white  heat  laid  on  naked  flesh,"  to 
quote  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  has  been  "Germany's  in- 
solence in  trampling  upon  Russia's  military  impotence  "  Yet, 
says  the  Journal  de  St.  Pe'tersbourg  : 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF    TABRIZ, 

Now  invested  by  the  Shah's  troops.     If  it  is  taken,  a  frightful  carnival  of  massacre  and 

pillage  is  expected. 


ministers  who  merely  obeyed  their  superiors,  the  sacrifice  of  revo- 
lutionaries who  loved  their  country,  but  whose  aspirations  were 
above  and  beyond  their  generation.  The  downfall  of  Mr.  lsvolsky, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  the  consequence  of  along-continued 
diplomatic  duel  which  he  has  been  fighting  with  Mr.  Aehrenthal, 


"  The  Austrian  and  pro-Austrian  press  of  Europe  have  raised  a 
song  of  victory  since  they  see  in  Russia's  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Bosnian  annexation  merely 
the  exclusion  of  Russia  from  a  share  in  pro- 
moting Pan-Slavism  and  the  eclipse  of  her 
rightful  influence  in  Balkan  affairs.  But  this  is 
not  the  right  way  to  look  at  it.  The  assent  of 
Russia  to  the  diplomatic  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  in  no  sense  a  defeat.  This  is  merely  the  final 
concession  she  intends  to  make  to  German  ex- 
pansion in  the  Near  East.  She  has  made  it  in 
the  hope  and  on  the  express  condition  that 
Servia  shall  be  kept  from  war,  for  an  Austro- 
Servian  war  would  be  to  Russia,  in  many  ways, 
a  true  catastrophe.  In  case  such  a  war  were  to 
break  out,  Russia  has  not  a  single  soldier  or  a 
single  kopeck  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of  the  sister 
nation.  It  has  indeed  caused  overwhelming 
agony  to  Russia  to  see  Servia  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  Austria.  But  her  hands  were  tied. 
She  was  bound  to  do  all  she  could  to  prevent 
war,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  assume  a 
dictatorial  attitude.  The  sole  course  left  her 
was  that  of  diplomatic  concession." 

"Mr.  Lsvolsky  was  not  personally  to  blame," 
declares  the  London  Times.  "  He  certainly  did 
not  go  counter  to  the  desires  of  his  sovereign  in 
voting  for  a  surrender."  "Mr.  lsvolsky,"  says 
the  Temps  (Paris),  "placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a 
diplomatist.  He  will  doubtless  learn  from  the  event  that  diplo- 
macy is  only  the  shadow  cast  by  the  power  of  armies.  Russia,  as 
well  as  her  friends  and  allies,  has  again  been  taught  by  this 
verdict  of  Europe  on  her  part  in  the  Balkan  problem,  that  justice 
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never  commands  the  submission  of  the  world  unless  .she  brandishes 
a  sword."  The  Gaulois  (Paris)  says  of  the  humiliation  of  Russia 
and  the  penalty  paid  for  it  by  her  minister: 

"Tl  Russia  is  the  more  serious  in  that  she  has  suffered 

much  more  than  a  diplomatic  setback.     She  has  been  actually  dis- 

i  ii.it  is,  oi  the  office  of  sole  protectress  <>1"  the 

universal   Slav  nation      The    Russians  have  loudly  exprest  their 

shame  and  their  grief,  their  cries   have  echoed   through  the  whole 

Slav  world  and    forced    Mr.  Isvolsky   to    resign.     This  must   be 

looked  upon  as  the  penalty  he  pays  for  his  want  of  foresight  and 

his  temerity,  but  Russia  can  not  make  reparation  to  the  Slav  world 

ch  a  course.     She  has  abdicated  her  place  as  its  protectress. 

but  she  neither  atones   lor  her  wrongs  toward  those   who  were  her 

wards,  nor  corrects  the  faults  which   have  led  her  astray  by  her 

it  course.     This  she  can  do  only  when  she  places  under  the 

■ion  and  at  the  service  of  a  diplomacy  more  clear-sighted  and 

competent  an  army  reorganized  and  ever  ready  for  service." 

In  expounding  the  "moral "  of  this  incident  the  Figaro  (Paris) 
thinks  that  Mr.   Isvolsky  "has  vacated  because  the  Balkan  crisis, 

which  opened  up  last  August,  has  not  turned  out  well  for  hiscoun- 
try,  and  is  a  victim  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  irritability  with  which 
Russia  views  the  conclusion  which  has  been  forced  upon  her  by 
Europe."  But  the  crudest  cut  comes  to  Mr.  Isvolsky  from  his 
own  countrymen,  and  while  other  papers  of  St.  Petersburg  allow 
that  his  failure  was  due  to  his  country  's  abject  position,  financially, 
politically,  and  in  military  equipment,  the  Liberal  Slovo  (St. 
Petersburg)  rises  in  wrath  and  rabidly  proclaims: 

"  Isvolsky  was  all  the  time  working  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  was  all  the  time  propping  up  the  hegemony  of  Germany  and 
undermining  the  prestige  of  such  nations  as  were  friendly  to  Russia, 
namely,  France  and  England." — Translations  made  for  The 
Li  i  ERARY    DIGEST. 


ENGLISH  HOMAGE  TO  GERMANY 

SI'S  PI  CI  ON.  dislike,  and  something  very  like  fear  have  recently 
shown  themselves  in  the  utterances  of  the  British  press  when- 
ever references  have  been  made  to  their  North-Sea  neighbor.  The 
greatness,  intellectual  progress,  and  skill,  and  above  all  the  burn- 
ing spirit  of  a  united  patriotism  such  as  characterize  the  Teutonic 
race,  all  have  seemingly  been  ignored.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
after  all  this  the  character  oi  the  (iermans  is  finally  recognized  in 
so  able  and  discerning  a  London  weekly  as  the  Conservative 
Saturday  Review.  The  English,  declares  this  paper,  should  copy 
instead  of  depreciating  a  nation  to  which  reflection  will  teach  them 
to  confess  their  own  inferiority.  To  emote  the  following  remark- 
able words  : 

"The  (iermans  are  much  more  numerous  than  we,  better  edu- 
cated, more  highly  efficient  in  the  functions  of  citizenship,  more 
productive  and  more  reproductive,  more  responsive  to  their  politi- 
cal center  of  gravity,  and  empowered  by  a  broader  base  in  Europe, 
if  vulnerable  in  proportion  to  breadth.  Their  imperial  unification 
has  multiplied  their  international  importance ;  and  their  economic 
policy,  multiplying  their  industrial  and  commercial  position,  has 
necessitated  the  development  of  their  sea-power  to  protect  it,  even 
apart  from  any  ambition  to  become  the  dominant  influence  in 
European  waters.  It  is  not  for  us  either  to  ignore  or  to  hate  the 
Gei  m. ms  ;  they  have  simply  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  learn  from 
them,  to  admire  them,  and  to  review  our  own  position  in  relation 
to  theirs." 

land  must  take  the  "German  lesson,"  the  German  medicine, 

il    as   she  (.111,  lor  Germany's  superiority  is   not  confined   to 

the   produi  tioti   of  chromos,  crockery,  or  novelties,  continues  this 

English  writer,  who  thus  particularizes  : 

"  <  Mir  statesmi  mished  to  find  her  level  with  us  in  build- 

ing ships;  they  miss  tin-  vastly greatei  fact  of  her  inclusive  superi- 
ority in   building   Civilization.      She   merges  her  political   and   her 

economic  unities  to  multiply  her  imperial  power,  with  an  impulse 
ol  patriotism  even  in  her  commen  al  traveling,  and  an  Imperial 
pride  in  her  power  to  disturb  the  British  economic  process  by  the 


surplus  of  her  protected  products  in  our  'free  *  trade  market.  She 
does  not  endanger  her  imperial  strength  by  sacrificing  her  economic 
unity  to  a  mob  theory  :  she  does  not  seek  her  imperial  integrity  in 
fiscal  disintegration." 

This  "impulse  of  patriotism,"  in  which  English  youths  have  re- 
cently been  said  to  be  deficient,  is  the  foundation  of  national 
character  in  Germany.    Thus  we  read  : 

"In  all  the  determining  interests  of  German  life,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social,  there  is  one  dominant  inspiration,  the  greatness 
of  Germain  :  and.  most  significant  of  all.  she  achieves  her  purpose 
at  a  rate  of  which  we  are  incapable,  on  a  basis  of  principle  and 
policy  essentially  opposed  to  ours.  To-day  she  rivals  us:  to- 
morrow she  may  dictate  to  us— and  we  go  on  wrangling  about  tilt- 
fractions  of  comparatively  irrelevant  trifles,  such  as  the  cost  of  a 
few  ships  or  the  price  of  calico  in  Calcutta.  Let  us  know  where 
we  are  :  we  are  ignorant  of  it  until  we  know  where  Germany  is. 
and  of  this  until  we  understand  how  the  difference  in  method 
makes  the  difference  in  destiny.  She  has  made  more  than  we  of 
her  smaller  opportunities,  and  there  is  not  a  unit  of  our  disadvan- 
tage that  is  not  due  to  our  comparative  incapacity  in  imperialism  " 

The  writer  thus  warns  his  countrymen  in  conclusion  not  to  rely 
too  much  upon  the  insular  security  of  the  British  kingdom.  Ger- 
many has  become  a  real  rival  to  England  and  the  only  way  to  meet 
this  rivalry  is  by  copying  and  excelling,  or  at  least  equalling,  Ger- 
man skill,  commercial  enterprise,  and  patriotism.  From  this 
fearless  and  outspoken  article  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"Up  to  now  we  have  lived  on  the  absurd  assumption  that  our 
three  little  islands  might  always  be  stronger  than  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  German  kingdoms  and  principalities:  a  fallacy  proceeding 
from  the  fact  that  our  insular  position  gave  us  a  start  in  the  pros- 
perity that  follows  peace.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  altered  that; 
the  imperialization  of  the  German  states  made  the  alteration  per- 
manent. In  addition,  Germany  wanted  only  education  and  indus- 
try. Both  have  come,  and  now  they  can  build  Dreadnoughts  as 
fast  as  we;  to-morrow  they  will  build  them  faster.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake;  they  stand  on  a  larger  footing,  and  they  can  already 
make  better  use  of  it;  the  bigger  mass  has  already  raised  its  stand- 
ard of  quality,  so  that  the  smaller  mass  can  no  longer  depend  on 
its  better  material.  The  chief  basis  of  it  all  is  industry,  and  our 
industrial  capital  is  already  flying  from  the  United  Kingdom  before 
Germany's  job  lots,  the  worst  of  her  products  displacing  tin 
of  our  production.  The  still  more  intensive  development  of 
Germany  must  reach  a  smaller  rate  of  growth,  as  in  our  own 
case  already;  but  her  potential  margin  is  much  larger,  and  the 
mutual  maximum  means  a  difference  in  power,  permanent  and 
unapproachable." 


CHINA'S  LESSON  TO  EUROPE— While  the  tocsin  rings  in 
Europe,  and  thrones  topple,  and  frontiers  are  changed,  and  revolu- 
tionary strikes,  riots,  and  massacres  are  being  chronicled,  amid 
the  fall  of  ministers,  and  the  struggle  of  parties.  Asiatic  serenity 
sets  an  example  to  the  world.  Manchu  and  Tatar,  Pi 
and  Reactionary,  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  in  Peking, 
but  neither  throws  stones  nor  brandishes  firearms.  China  remains 
imperturbable.     As  the  Paris  Temps  observes  : 

"The  events  occurring  in  China,  when  we  think  of  Morocco  and 
the  Balkans,  are  teaching  a  lesson  to  the  Europeans-  a  lesson  in 
si  lenity.  Who  would  not  have  predicted  catastrophe  after  catas- 
trophe when  we  heard  announced  first  the  death  of  the  Kmpcror 
and  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  then  the  disgrace  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai? 
Up  tO  this  moment  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  such  a  pessi- 
mistic mood,  and  the  resident  foreigners  who  indulged  in  it  have- 
yet  to  point  out  any  ground  for  their  perturbation." 

Commerce,  education,  political  liberty  are  progressing  in  China. 

Bat  china's  new  social,  industrial,  and  governmental  structure 

i  silently,  rises "  like  an  exhalation."    As  the  'Temps  remarks: 

"There    is   no   violent   react  ion.  but  a  pacific   movement    toward 

liberty  .\\n\  enlightenment.     The  hatred  of  the  Progressists  against 

the  Manchus  is  not  intense  enough  to  result  in  open  revolution. 
Indeed  inditlereiicc  is  the  prevailing  sentiment." — Translation 
made  for  Tin.    Li  i  ERARY    I  >IGI  S  i  . 
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WHAT  THE  PURE-FOOD  LAW  IS  DOING 

FHAT  the   Pure-Food    Law   is.  on  the  whole,  working  well; 

*■         that   the   inspectors  are   mostly   competent   and   honest    men 
who  really  inspect,  and  that  we   need  no   longer  consume   adulter 
ants  unless  we  are   willing  or  careless,  is  the  opinion  of  an  anony- 
mous contributor  to   The  Druggists*  Circular 
(New    York,   April),    signing   himself    "One 
Who  Knows."     Says  this  writer: 

"The  tirst  inspectors  appointed  under  the 

act  were  competent  men.      In  most  cases  they 

were  men  expert   in  the  particular  line    that 

came  under  their  inspection—  butchers  for  the 

packing-houses,    chemists    for    the    chemical 

works,  confectioners  for  the  candy-factories, 

and   so  on.      There    are    doubtless    many    in- 
competent     inspectors    and    some     grafters 

among    them,   but   let   us   trust  that   they   are 

the  exception.      In  the  main.    I   believe,    the 

law  is  being  enforced  at  present. 

"  I  know   of  one  particular  instance,  which 

occurred    shortly    after    the    law    went    into 

effect,    in    which  the  management  of   a   cer- 
tain  plant  attempted  to  put  through   a   batch 

of  several  hundred  pounds  of  lard   which   did 

not  conform  to   the  requirements  of  the  law, 

but  the  inspector  on   the  job  was  a  butcher 

and  knew  the  lard  was  not  right.      It  was  not 
id,    but     went    into    the     by-product.      I 

know  it  to  be  true  that  much  worse  lard  than 

this  condemned  lot  had  been  regularly  put 
out  by  this  same  concern  before  the  butcher- 
inspector  was  put  into  the  plant  by  the  United  States  Government. 
"In  another  factory,  prior  to  1906.  black  pepper  was  made  of 
ground  olive  pits,  corn  meal,  and  paradise  seed.  .  .  .  The  2-ounce 
packages  of  this  compound  would  cost  the  jobber  about  ,*,,  cent, 
and  the  consumer  5  cents,  a  profit  of  over  400  percent,  to  be  divided 
between  the  jobber  and  the  retailer. 

*'  Good  black  pepper  retails  at  from  30  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound, 

and  fancy  grades  much  higher,  but  a  2-ounce  carton  may  be  had 

for  5  cents  at  present— and  it  is  all  pepper  if  the  label  says  so.      it 

sy  to  see  from  this  why  the  man  who  is  long  on  paradise  seed 

should  think  the  Pure-Food  Law  a  bad  thing 

"  Up  to  the  time  that  the  Government  forced  the  manufacturer 
to  print  his  formula  on  the  package,  and  in  some  notable  instances 
since,  certain  ones  have  attempted  to  market  under  a  'trade  name,' 
some  very  deceptive  imitations  or  'near  '  products,  many  of  which, 
however,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their. complete  dissimilarity 
to  the  article  described  by  the  trade  name.  I  have  seen  'mustard  ' 
manufactured  of  wheat  flour  as  a  basis,  colored  with  ocher,  and 
flavored  with  a  dose  of  mustard  oil.  This  was  labeled  'Mustard 
Flour — Strictly  Pure.'  'Strawberry  Jam  '  composed  of  glucose, 
clover-seed,  artificial  flavoring,  and  cochineal  was  produced  and 
sold  in  large  quantities  by  a  firm  in  the  Mississippi  Valley."  .  .  . 
And  'Beef  Juice  '  also,  which  contained  no  beef  juice  and  was  not 
even  a  by-product  of  the  packing-house,  was  put  up  by  a  firm  in 
New  York.  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  discover  what  really  did 
go  to  make  up  this  'juice.'  " 

As  for  coffee  and  tea,  half-roasted  coffee-berries  colored  brown 
and  tea  "cleaned  "  with  green  pigment  were  formerly  the  order  of 
the  day.  Now  one  may  still  have  these,  but  only  if  he  asks  for 
them  or  is  too  careless  to  observe  the  label.  "Java"  coffee  is  no 
longer  to  be  bought  cheap  in  inter-State  labeled  packages,  tho  it  is 
still  scooped  out  of  a  bin  for  those  who  ask  for  it,  oral  misrepre- 
sentation not  being  punishable  under  the  law.  The  writer  sums 
up  as  follows  : 

"  Under  the  present  rigid  inspection  system  conditions  are,  of 
course  (theoretically),  ecpial  in  all  plants.  So  after  all.  the  ques- 
tion  is  up  to  the  people,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  I  was  particu- 
larly imprest  with  this  only  the  other  day.  when  I  remarked  in  the 


Hi:     fiORDON    i;      BURDICK, 

WIki  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  terrible  results 
of   tin-  careless  USeof  the  .v-ray. 


presence  oJ  two  11  iends  of  mine  :  'Well,«from  my  expei  ience,  I  be- 
lieve thai  any  article  in  the  food  or  drug  line,  which  is  put  up  in 

this  country  under  a    label   declaring   it    t<>  be  pure,  is  as  pme  as  it 

is  possible  to  get  it  anj  where  in  the  world.'    One,  an  Englishman, 

spoke  up  .mil  said  :  'Oh,  I  say  now.  you  can  not  get  jam  or  mar- 
malade in  the  States  harl  so  good  as  (hat  they  put  up  at  home.' 
I  had  recently  seen  a  laboratory  report  on  English  and  American 
jams,  jellies,  ami  marmalades,  which  showed 
that  fully  as  much  adulteration  was  practised 
in  the  English  factories  as  in  those  on  this 
side,  and  I  told  him  so.  Hut  our  cousin  took 
refuge  in  the  fact  that  personally  he  preferred 
the  English  jam  to  the  American  'imitation.' 
Practically  the  same  argument  took  place 
with  my  other  friend,  who  is  a  German,  with 
the  result  that  lie  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Deutsches  Wurstgeschaeft,  paint,  benzoin, 
and  all.     So  there  you  are. 

"Then  there  is  your  American  who  wants 
the  kind  he  has  always  bought.  The  package 
must  be  of  the  identical  shape,  color,  and 
size  as  of  yore,  or  he  will  not  have  it.  You 
may  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
label  plainly  states  the  goods  are  adulterated 
and  that  the  weight  is  not  marked  on  the 
package.  It  is  simply  marked  '15-cent  size' 
or  'regular  25  cent-size.'  You  may  offer  him 
a  similar  package  of  like  goods,  marked 
'4-ounce  net  weight'  or  '  1  -pound  net '  as  the 
case  may  be,  also  'guaranteed  to  be  strictly 
pure  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30,  1906.'  Will  he  have  it  at  any  price,  even 
less  than  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  kind  he 
has  always  bought?  Not  he.  He  will  swallow 
his  copper  sulfate  and  sodium  benzoate  in  spite  of  you  and  then 
vote  for  some  manufacturer's  agent  to  represent  his  district  in 
Washington  and  help  emasculate  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
render  it  harmless  or  harmful  according  to  the  point  of  view." 


DANGERS  OF  THE  X-RAY 

ISUSE  or  excessive  use  of  the  .i-rav  has  been  proved  to  be 
XT  A  attended  with  such  danger  that  one  shudders  to  think  how 
carelessly  and  freely  every  one  was  exposed  to  it  in  the  early  days 
of  experimentation.  The  ray  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  diagnosis, 
but  it  is  like  some  potent  drug,  to  be  used  only  by  experts  and 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Says  Dr.  Gordon  G-  Burdick,  of  Chi- 
cago, professor  of  radiotherapy  in  the  Illinois  School  of  Electro- 
therapeutics, writing  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine (Chicago,  April)  : 

"  It  is  curious  how  few  physicians  realize  the  dangers  of  the 
.r-ray,  and  disregarding  the  repeated  warnings  in  the  medical  press, 
go  blindly  into  using  this  agent,  with  a  child-like  faith  in  the  manu- 
facturer's statement  of  safety  that  is  sublime.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  actual  damage  that  has  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  form  of  energy  in  the  hands  of  many  well-meaning  but 
dangerously  incompetent  persons. 

"  I  had  occasion  several  years  ago  to  investigate  this  matter  and 
made  arrangements  with  a  newspaper-clipping  bureau  to  furnish 
me  all  the  material  they  could  on  the  subject.  The  immense 
amount  of  clippings  from  our  newspapers  on  this  subject  cost  me 
about  $18  a  month,  and  unquestionably  would  be  double  that 
amount  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  more  general  use  of  the 
.r-ray. 

"By  correspondence  and  from  investigation  of  court  records  it 
is  evident  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  cases  have  found 
their  way  into  court.  Yet  in  our  own  country  alone  about  r 20 cases 
are  on  the  dockets.  Many  of  these  accidents  have  all  the  ear- 
marks of  the  grossest  criminal  carelessness,  and  many  of  them  are 
due  to  institutional  negligence.  One  remarkable  case  of  this  kind 
happened  in  one  of  our  hospitals. 

"They  attempted  to  make  a  skiagraph  of  a  man's  kidneys,  and 
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after  putting  the  plate  under  him,  turned  on  the  machine  and 
promptly  went  away  and  forgot  all  about  him.  He  had  an  expo- 
sure of  one  hour  and  forty -five  minutes.     This  produced  a  horrible 

injury.  The  skin  and  muscles  became  necrotic  all  over  tin-  abdo- 
men, and  it  was  over  two  years  before  skin-graftS  would  take. 
This  case  Can  be  multiplied  by  titty  that  have  conn-  under  my  own 
immediate  observation    and  have  ad    happened   within   one    State. 


Come  a  blessing  instead  oi  a  curse  to  humanity.  It  would  he  my 
advice  to  all  young  physicians  who  have  a  duty  to  posterity  to  per- 
form to  keep  aw  ay  from  this  form  oi  energy  or  they  will  pay  a  fear- 
ful penalty  with  no  compensating  features  to  justify  the  sacrifice." 


TALL  STACK    Ai     MFSSINA;     rOP    s\\ii    OFF    AND    PALLBN    s  s  w. 

What  would  the  number  be  it  we  had  statistics  from  the  whole 
United  States?  Injuries  to  other  parts  of  the  body  have  become 
so  common  as  scarcely  to  excite  comment." 

Thai  very  slight  exposure  to  the  rays  will  cause  incurable  steril- 
ity in  both  sexes,  has  been  amply  proved,  Dr.  Burdick  tells  us, 
and  he  presents  a  large  body  of  evidence  on  this  point.  In  fact, 
persons  all  over  the  scientific  world  are  suffering  to-day  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  pay  for  their  rashness  in  handling  an  agent  of  whose 
effects  on  the  bodily  tissues  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  Dr. 
Ilurdick  goes  on  : 

" The  danger  that  has  been  done  by  unthinking  manufacturers 
and  physicians  who  have  allowed  children  of  tender  years  'to  see 
the  bones  ol  their  hand'  with  the  fluoroscope  can  only  be  guessed 

at.  but  a  heavy  toll  has  undoubtedly  Ween  exacted,  that  will  become 

apparent  in  after  years  in  various  ways. 

"To  see  the  average  r-ray  operator,  is  to  see  an  individual  who 
has  been  unthoughtful  and  careless,  one  who  will  bear  the  marks 
ot  his  blind  enthusiasm  to  the  grave.  They  are  falling  all  around 
us.  dying  with  cam  er   from  the  chronic  irritation,  amputations  of 

arnis.  legs,  removal  of  bones  that  decayed  from  too  much  exposure, 

and  s..  mi.      To  see  many  ol  the  electricians  who  have  lived  in  the 

atmosphere,  is  to  see  a  living  death  personified,  the  tissues  be- 
orroded  with  exquisitely  tender  ulcers,  cracks,  etc.,  making 
in-  influence  ol  morphin. 
people,  however,  can  not  plead  ignorance.     They  have 

been    wai  ''V     those   who    know,  and    theil    injuries 

Could  I  lain  amount  ot  discretion 
in  their  WOI  k. 

"That    I   in  Mini,   let    me   say    that     I    do   not 

condemn  the  use  of  the  i  raj  foi  anj  legitimate  purposes. 

"As  ad  nothing  will  or  can  take  its  place.     As  .1 

therapeutii  1  a  limited  class  ol  diseases,  not  amenable  to 

treatment  b)  anj  other  means,  this  has  been  a  benediction  from 
the  Almighty.  That  it  h.is  been  misrepresented  and  has  suffered 
from  much  i   1  m        handling  and  dishonesty  can  not  be  questioned. 

"  There  will  come  .1  brighter  <\.\\  in  medicine,  w  hen  this  mysteri- 
ous form  of  radiation  ive  its  lull  recognition,  and  will  be- 


MESSINA  AS  A  SCIENTIST  SEES   IT 

/  \NEof  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  re- 
^  '  suits  of  the  .Messina  earthquake  is  contributed  to  The 
American  Journal of 'Science (New  Haven.  April)  by  F.  A.  Perret. 
Mr.  Perret  arrived  at  Messina  three  days  alter  the  great  shock. 
having  sailed  from  Naples  on  December  ;,o  as  special  representa- 
tive ol  the  United  States  Consulate.      He  writes: 

"Entering  the  Straits  at  daybreak  of  the  31st,  I  observed  that 
the  famous  rock  of  Scylla.  which,  together  with  the  lighthouse  on 

the  opposite  point  and  several  of  the  I.ipari  Islands,  was  reported 
as  having  disappeared,  stood  in  its  accustomed  place.  The  light- 
house also  was  standing,  but  the  lantern  at  the  top  had  been  slightly 
displaced  toward  the  east.  The  first  view  ol  Messina  from  the 
sea  did  not  give  the  impression  of  a  complete  disaster.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  fa*;. ides  of  the  line  of  buildings  along  the  quay 
— the  famous  '  Palazzata  "-  remained  standing,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  one  or  two-storied  houses,  but  a  nearer  view  showed  that  there 
was  practically  nothing  back  of  the  facades  and  that  these  houses 
were  damaged,  altho  still  standing. 

" On  going  ashore  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  embankment  had 
Collapsed  from  the  sliding  down  into  the  dee])  harbor  of  its  inse- 
cure foundations.  All  along  the  quay  a  critical  eye  could  detect 
signs  of  the  free  surface  wave,  and  in  one  spot  the  curb  had  become 
detached  from  the  sidewalk  and  retained  admirably  the  full  wave 
form  into  which  it  had  been  thrown.  The  avenge  distance  from 
crest  to  crest  of  these  waves  was  ^  meters  [6)4  feet  j.  and  the  height 
from  trough  to  crest  (double  amplitude)  was  30  centimeters  [about 
a  foot].  In  other  places  the  wave  was  of  flatter  form,  i.e.,  height. 
10  centimeters  [6  inches]:  crest  to  crest.  6  meters  [19*2  feet]. 

"The  'rubble  "  construction  of  the  buildings  was  apparent  all 
along  the  quay,  broken  arches  of  the  'Palazzata1  revealing  the 
small  round  stones  set  in  mortar  of  poor  quality.  A  conspicuous 
exception  was  seen  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  French  Con- 
sulate, the  walls  of  which  were  fairly  thick  and  built  of  tiling  or 
thin  brick,  its  chief  defect  being  the  weakness  ol  the  floors  and  its 
height  of  four  stories.      The  relative  Stability  of  these  walls  was 
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The  photographic  reproductions  with  tins  article  are  used  I 
the  courtesy  oi  Tk*  American  Journal  <tf  Scunct 

shown  by  a  seven-foot  pier  glass  which  was  not  even  cracked. 
The  American  Consulate  building  had  collapsed  to  a  compact 
heap  ol  11101  tar  and  stone. 

" The  general  direction  of  the  earth  movement  was  well  shown 
by  the  wreck  ol  the  Maurolico  monument  in  the  Villa  Mazzini. 

This  has  fallen  due  southwest  and.  having  been  symmetrical  and 
standing  on  a  level  plain,  it  gave  as  fair  an  index  as  could  be  ob- 
tained.    The  same  general  direction  was  observed  just  outside  the 
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city,  where  the  top  of  a  tall  stack  had  been  snapl  off  and  fallen 
south-southwest.  Two  other  single-column  monuments  on  the 
hills  west  of  the  city  had  also  fallen  southwest.     At  Villa  San 

Giovanni  a  tall  Stack  was  tilted  southwest.  Altho  in  Japan  it  is 
generally  found  that  such  objects  fall  inward  or  toward  the  epicen- 
truni.  this  was  not  the  case  here,  the  most  probable  explanation 
being  that,  owing  to  the  slight  depth  of  the  centrum  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  city  to  the  epicentrum.  there  was  a  very  pronounced 
vertical  component  at  the  beginning  of  the  earth  movement  which, 

in  combination  with  the  horizontal  motion,  threw  the  objects  in 

the  direction  of  the  movement  instead  of  tripping  their  bases  and 
causing  them  to  fall  inward.  'This  will  he  more  evident  to  the 
reader    from    an    inspection    of   the   photograph  of  the  Maurolico 


THE   MAUROLICO    MONUMENT    IN    THE   VILLA    MAZZINI: 
FALLEN    DUE    S.W. 


THIS    HAS 


monument,  the  dome  of  which  has  been  thrown  to  a  distance  of  5 
meters  from  the  center,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case 
if  it  had  fallen  under  the  impact  of  horizontal  motion.  The  lan- 
tern of  the  Faro  [lighthouse]  forms  a  case  of  displacement  toward 
the  epicentrum." 

Mr.  Ferret  also  reports  his  experiences  of  some  of  the  "after- 
shocks." which  are  of  considerable  interest.  The  most  powerful 
was  that  of  January  7.  at  6  :2>S  p.m.,  of  which  the  writer  says  : 

"The  duration  was  such  as  to  give  ample  time  to  study  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
originating  movement  at  the  centrum  had  a  duration  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  observed  effect.  This  is  contrary  to  the  ac- 
cepted ideas  of  the  day  regarding  earthquake  generation,  .  .  .  but 
the  writer  feels  in  duty  bound  to  record  the  impression  in  the  be- 
lief that  no  honest  observation  is  without  value. 

"This  shock  was  experienced  when  on  board  the  United  States 
steamship  Scorpion,  and  the  man  on  watch  reported  having  'seen  ' 
the  earthquake  pass  through  the  city  from  north  to  south.  When 
interrogated  he  could  give  no  more  definite  information,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  earth  waves  had  produced  a  visible  undulation  of 
the  buildings  and  walls  along  the  water  front.  Many  walls  fell 
and  the  shock  was  followed  by  another  not  as  strong.  A  number 
of  shocks  occurred  during  the  night  and  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  8th." 

As  to  the  cause  of  these  Calabrian  earthquakes,  the  writer  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  of  Mercalli,  that  they  are  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  deep-seated  molten  matter  and  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
type  called  by  him  'inter-volcanic'     He  concludes  : 

"At  all  events,  this  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  lying,  as  it 
does,  between  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Ionian  deeps  and  subject  to  the 
upheaval  revealed  by  the  Quaternary  terraces  of  the  Aspromonte, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pronouncedly  seismic  areas 
of  the  globe.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  idle  and  harmful  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  this  region  will  not  be  subject  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  frequent  and  severe  earthquakes. 
Rather  should  it  be  imprest  upon  both  government  and  people 
that,  sooner  or  later,  these  are  certain  to  occur  and  that  the  proper 
construction  of  houses  to  withstand  their  effects  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Only  thus,  with  the  active  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
prediction,  may  we  hope  to  avoid  future  repetitions  of  the  recent 
great  disaster,  and  ample  means  should,  therefore,  be  provided  for 


putting  earth-science  on  a  world-wide  basis  and  bringing  it  thus  to 
at  least  a  par  with  astronomy.  A  glance  at  a  list  ol  the  volcanic 
and  seismic  catastrophes  of  the  last  eighteen  years  will  suffice  to 
show  that  lew  other  lines  of  scientific  investigation  can  vie  with 
this  in  importance  to  the  human  race." 

As  still  more  recent  reports  indicate  that  Etna  is  beginning  a 
violent  eruption,  it  is  probable  that  this  " inter-volcanic "  theory 
advocated  by  Mr.  Pcrret  and  others  will  be  regarded  by  them  as 
having  received  additional  confirmation. 


FOOD  AND  FATIGUE 

"I'll  K  recent  experiments  to  discover  the  effeel  of  diet  on  physi- 
■*■  cal  endurance  are  regarded  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scien~ 
tifique  as  clearly  indicating  that  entire  or  partial  abstinence  from 
meat  greatly  improves  one's  resistance  to  fatigue.  He  remarks 
that  there  is  always  a  lively  contest  on  between  meat-eaters  and 
vegetarians;  but  all  question  of  theory  or  of  self-appreciation 
apart,  he  believes  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  flesh-eaters 
resist  fatigue  better  than  abstainers.  He  notes  first  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  our  own  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  on  healthy  sub- 
jects chosen  from  among  both  Mesh-eaters  and  vegetarians,  show- 
ing that  the  latter  resist  fatigue  much  longer  than  the  others. 
"This  fact  having  been  duly  established,"  he  says,  "it  remains  to 
investigate  the  cause."      He  continues  : 

"Dr.  A.  Haig  thinks  that  this  resistance  is  acquired  by  all  those 
who  give  up  foods  that  are  able  to  form  uric  acid  ;  for  according 
to  him  it  is  this  that  causes  fatigue.  His  theories  have  found  both 
adherents  and  opponents. 

"According  to  Haig,  the  action  of  uric  acid  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  makes  the  blood  viscous,  and  that  therefore  the  heart  finds 
difficulty  in  forcing  it  through  the  capillaries,  so  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  blood-pressure.  Observations  show,  in  fact,  that  per- 
sons who  have  great  endurance  often  have  a  low  blood-pressure. 

"Another  theory  than  Haig's  has  it  that  flesh  food  contains 
'fatigue-poisons  '  which  accentuate  the  effects  of  those  produced  by 
the  muscular  activity  of  the  organism. 

"Finally,  according  to  a  third  theory,  that  of  Professor  Chitten- 
den, as  noted  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  the  fatty  substances  and  car- 
bohydrates are  burned  entirely  in  the  organism,  being  reduced  to 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  easily  eliminated  ;  while  the 


VIEW  ALONG  WATEU-KRONT,  SHOWING    RELATIVE   STABILITY  OF 
LOW    BUILDINGS. 

albumin  leaves  crystallizable  residues,  among  which  is  uric  acid. 
Now,  theoretically,  these  products  are  the  cause  of  fatigue. 

"To  sum  up,  the  problem  of  alimentation  remains  still  to  be 
solved  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  proved  that  when  the  food  is  poor  in 
albumen,  as  is  the  case  with  abstinents  from  flesh,  the  endurance 
is  more  considerable. 

"  Physicians  are  tending  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  meat  in  pre- 
scribed diets,  and  they  are  thus  in  accord  with  the  theories  of  .  .  . 
partizans  of  a  non-flesh  alimentation. 

"A  large  number  of  persons,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
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special  obligatory  diet,  have-  cul  out  meat  from  their  evening  meal, 
without  inconvenience  and  even  with  benefit.  Abstinence  from 
animal  food  would  be  observed  much  more  generally  if  the  adop- 
tion oi  this  new  regimen  were  brought  about  progressively  and  not 
suddenly,  as  often  happens ;  it  is  necessary  to  habituate  the  stom- 
o  it,  and  tins  habit  is  quickly  acquired. 
"It  may  be  added  that  experience  shows  thai  when  meat  has 

■   froi le's  diet  one  feels  better  and  nevei  desires  to 

return  to  it.* — Translation  made  for The   Literary   Digest. 


TEA-FLOWERS  AND  TEA-LEAVES 

'T* HAT  the  flower  of  the  tea-plant  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
*■  leaf  from  all  points  of  view  except  that  of  price,  is  asserted 
by  Francis  Marre,  in  an  article  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  20). 
He  omits  all  consideration  of  cheapness,  and  what  he  savs  will 
therefore  appeal  chiefly  to  those  who  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend.     Saw  Mr.  Marre  ; 

"The  infusion  of  this  flower  is  very  sweet   and  perfumed.      It 
possesses  the  same  hygienic  and  stimulating  qualities  as  the  infu- 


1    p...;.  i„  "Tin  Tm  1.1. . I  c  uffea  I 
1  ill    1  ni»\    1  >■  \   11  an  1 
Showing  the  leaf,  seed,  and  blossom. 

sion  "I  the  leaves,  and  com  a  ins  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  caffein, 

while  the  leal  1  on  tains  up  to  lour  per  cent. 

"I mm    the  point  of  view   of  collection,  preparation,  and  the 

it  ion  of  falsification,  the  (lower  has  valuable  advantages  over 

the  leaves.     The  gathering  of  tea-leaves  is  extremely  difficult  and 

troubleson  can  not  be  torn  off  by  the  handful  and  must 

ta<  bed  one  bj  one  with  the  greatest  care.     This  operation  is 

quite  costly,  especially  when  the  plantation  is  young  or  recently 

trimn  ei  is  then  obliged  to  traverse  more  ground 

Heel  the   same   quantity  ol    leaves.     The  collection  of  the 

ers  is  infinite!)   simplei  and  should  be  made  several  days  be- 

se  the  shrub  is  not  at  all  injured  by  the 

ploi    ' 

"The    pi  n    and    manipulation    of    the    leaves,    with    then 

successive  long  ite  phases,  do  not  exist  with  the  flowers 

There  ia  no  roasting  or  withering  in  open  air,  no  rolling  <>i  leaves 
cither  by  hand  01   by  machine,  but  onlj   drying,  by  any  desired 
od. 
"Quite  recently  there  wen  known  in  Paris  two  commercial  vari 

the    bla<  I  Of  W  Inch  the    lattei 


w  as  somew  hat  more  costly.  I  >Oubtless  the  difference  of  color  and 
quality  was  due  to  the  more  or  less  careful  method  of  drying.  Hut 
nowadays  there  is  in  commerce  only  one  kind  of  tea-How  er.  which 
is  neither  green  nor  Mack,  but  of  an  indefinite  shade. 

"  The  principal  quality  of  the  flower  is  the  difficulty  of  imita 
it.      With  the  leaves,  frauds  are   innumerable.      In  China  thei 

frequently  mixl  with  tea-lea^ es  the  leaves  of  the  Camellia  japonica. 

In  l.iirope.  things  are  done  on  a  larger  scale:  the  oak.  the  eglan- 
tine, the  ash.  the  strawberry,  the  laurel,  the  cherry,  the  chestnut, 
the  olive,  the  elm.  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  so  on.  offer  their  ; 

free!)  to  unscrupulous  dealers  for  mixture.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom offers  also,  lor  this  culpable  use.  ordinary  wood  sawdust, 
properly  colored  :  and  the  mineral  kingdom,  not  to  be  left  behind. 

offers  to  the  fabricators  of 'fancy  teas,' ocherous  clay  and  divers 

other  unappetizing  substances.  Except  by  expert  knowledge  of 
the  botanical  characteristics  th.it,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
enable  one  to  distinguish  the  tea  leaves  from  the  products  that  ate 
mixt  with  them,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  detect  some  of  these  frauds. 
1 1  we  have  to  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  with  tea  flowers,  the  fraud 
Incomes  extremely  easy  to  detect,  tor  the  difference  between  the 
flow  ers  of  different  plants  is  apparent  at  once  to  the  e\  e  of  the 
expert  :  whereas  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  leaves,  especially  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  manipulations  that  have 
altered  their  original  shapes  and  made  them  look  almost  alike. 

"The  tea-flower,  it  should  be  said,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  fear  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  recogni/e  it.  is  whitish  and 
grows  in  groups  of  three  or  four.  The  sepals  are  live  or  six  in 
number,  the  petals  five  to  nine,  the  stamens  indefinite.  The  ovary 
is  superior,  with  three  sections,  each  containing  a  globulai 
covered  with  a  coriaceous  tegument.  When  one  has  seen  one  oi 
these  flowers,  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  it  with  others. 

"The  ways  in  which  the  tea-flower  is  used  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  leaf.  That  to  which  epicures  give  tin 
erence  is  the  following:  Take  a  coffee  spoonful  of  tea-flowers  to 
the  cup.  and  pour  on  them  only  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them. 
Leave  the  tea-pot  closed  lor  ten  minutes,  add  the  rest  of  the  water, 
and  serve  a  few  minutes  later. 

"However  this  may  be,  and  in  whatever  fashion  the  infusion  ol 
tea-flowers  may  be  prepared,  it  gives  an  exquisite  brew.  It  is 
tonic  and  stimulant,  and  its  use  can  not  be  too  greatly  recom- 
mended "     Translation  made  for'Xwv.  Literary  Digi 


SALT   AND  DRUNKENNESS 

1"*HAT  indigestion  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  ol  drunkenness 
and  that  salt  in  excess  is  a  potent  cause  of  indigestion  are 
the  theses  upheld  by  Dr.  II.  0.  lieeson.  of  Calcite,  Col.,  in  The 
Journal  of  Inebriety  (Boston,  Spring).  He  wastes  little  time  on 
the  first,  regarding  it  as  amply  demonstrated  by  obsen  1 
"  From  a  medical  standpoint,"  he  says.  "  a  careful  study  of  inebriety 
must  of  necessity  be  a  study  of  indigestion,"  and  "when  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  is  performing  its  functions  normally  there  is  no  dis- 

and  consequently  no  call  for  drugs."    The  greatei   p 
the  article  is  devoted  to  clearing  up  the  relations  of  a  too  salty  diet 

to  this  unnatural  craving  for  alcohol.      He  writes  . 

"  The  tun  pose  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  a  very  common 

and  an  entirely  avoidable  cause  ol  indigestion,  VII.,  the  use  ol 
common  sail  in  excess.  The  standard  claim  that  salt  is  an  aid  to 
digestion    is   not    true.      This  statement    needs    to    be  qualified   as 

to  quantity   only.     And   I   am  prompted  to  make  the   following 

mori'  explicit  statement  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  : 
///  supplementary  salt  with  food  is  superfluous  ti/i,/  distinctly 
hd> mini  /<>  digestion. 

"Sail  with  food  in  the  proportion  of  1  pans  or  less  to  the  1,00c 
is  beneficial  to  digestion,  but  beyond  6  parts  to  the  1.000  it  is 
lively  harmful.     Our  daily   average  consumption  is  approximately 

parts  to   1.000. 

"Sea-water  contains  about  27  parts  to  1.000. 

"The  taste  for  salt  with  food  is  acquired  in  every  instance.     It 

does  not  exist  in   animals  or   birds.      Animals  and    primitive   man 
alike  take  salt  only  in    the  intervals  of  digestion,      I   iisalte.! 
is  as  palatable   as  salted    food,  except  when  the   taste  is   perverted 
by  the  long  continued  use  ol  salt  with  food. 

"  A  nine  months'  continuous  diet  of  unsalted  food  enables  me  to 
make  this  statement  with  positiv  eness. 
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"Natrium  chlorid  exists  in  all  living  bodies.  In  mammals, 
both  sea  and  land,  it  is  contained  in  the  approximate  proportion 
of  6.5  parts  to  1.000:  in  marine  vertebrates.  [6  to  22  parts  to  1.000: 
in  birds  and  fresh-water  fish  about  the  same  as  in  mammals,  while 
in  vegetable  matter  i  to  2  parts  to  1.000. 

"These  proportions  vary  within  very  narrow  limits,  physiologi- 
cally. In  vital  bodies  salt  is  always  in  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the 
tissues.       It   has   not     been    demonstrated   that    it   ever  enters  the 

cell 

"It  being  well   understood   that  the  density  of  the  blood  serum 

can  not  vary  to  exceed  0.50  per  cent,  from  the  normal,  it  should 

be  easy  to  see  that  hypeivhloridation  renders  the  blood  pathologi- 
cal, inhibiting  both  assimilation  and  disassimilation  by  the  damage 
to  the  red  cells 

"When  tood  contains  a  proportion  of  salt  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal salt  solution,  it  :  1,/)  retards  absorption  :  (/>)  diminishes  secre- 
tion :  (<)  causes  transudation  into  the  canal. 

14 Hence  the  ideal  conditions  to  result  in  indigestion  exist.  In 
good  digestion,  secretion  and  absorption  must  be  equal.  Diges- 
tion is  retarded  by  diminished  secretion,  by  diminished  absorption, 
and  by  the  presence  of  fluid  that  is  not  digestive." 

According  to  I)r.  Beeson,  our  daily  army  ration  contains  307 
grains  01  salt,  of"  which  only  15  are  assimilated.  In  experiments 
made  recently  at  Colorado  University,  it  was  found  that  2  parts 
:  in  i.oco  lessens  the  time  of  digestion  by  one  to  three  hours, 
while  if  the  proportion  per  1.000  were  increased  to  6  the  time  was 
increased  again  by  two  to  three  hours.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  quite  conclusively  that  salt  is  a 
certain  disturber  oi  digestion  when  used  with  food  in  a  proportion 
greater  than  that  of  the  blood,  or  6.5  parts  to  1,000.  Also  it  is 
clear  that  hyperchloridation  means  the  storage  in  the  system  of  an 
injurious  amount  of  water.  That  extra  salt  demands  extra  water 
is  plain.  And  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  thirst  accompanied  by  physi- 
cal and  mental  distress  is  prone  to  resort  to  drugs  in  addition  to 
wafer  for  relief. 

"The  dry  fauces  produced  by  a  salty  meal  is  the  index  to  the  dry 
condition  of  all  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  When  elimination  takes 
place  a  reaction  occurs,  and  the  mucous  glands  become  active 
again.  This  process  repeated  day  after  day  can  have  but  one  re- 
sult, exhaustion  and  secondary  infections.  This  is  the  picture  of 
the  production  of  catarrhal  inflammations  wherever  located. 

"And  who  can  wonder  that  a  child  bred  on  an  excessive  salt  diet 
becomes  an  invalid,  an  incorrigible,  or  a  criminal,  or  a  lunatic  ?" 


HOW   NOT  TO   PLANT  TREES 

HHAT  it  is  better  to  plant  fruit-trees  carelessly  than  carefully 


1 


that  they  grow  better,  in  fact,  when  they  are  rudely  thrust 


into  a  small  hole,  and  when  the  earth  is  rammed  around  them  as 
in  fixing  a  fence-post — this  extremely  heterodox  doctrine  is  put 


Not  rammed. 


Rammed. 
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forth  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Spencer  U.  Pickering  in  a 
recent  report  of  investigations  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit 
Farm.  Says  Mr.  E.  J.  Russell,  reviewing  the  report  in  Nature 
(London,  February  25)  : 

"It  is  an  article  of  faith  among  fruit-growers   that  fruit-trees 
must  be  planted  in  a  certain  special  way  if  success  is  to  be  obtained. 


The  soil  is  properly  prepared,  a  large  hole  is  made,  wide,  but  not 
deep,  the  roofs  are  carefully  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
arranged  near  the  surface,  with  a  slight  upward  bearing  at  the  ends. 
The  soil  is  filled  in  with  many  precautions.  Small  quantities  of 
the  finer  soil  are  first  worked  in  among  the  roots,  hollow  places 
caused  by  archings  in  the  stouter  roots  are  filled  up,  and  then  the 


Not  rammed. 


Rammed. 
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rest  of  the  soil  is  put  in,  trodden  carefully  down,  and  the  whole 
left  to  the  compacting  influence  of  the  rain.  The  tree  is  supported 
by  stakes  until  it  is  sufficiently  firmly  established. 

"All  this,  according  to  the  report  before  us,  is  precisely  wrong; 
it  is  all  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  should  be.  The  proper 
way  to  plant  a  tree  is  to  make  a  small  hole,  to  double  the  roots  up 
anyhow  and  stick  the  tree  in,  throw  in  the  soil,  and  ram  it  down 
as  hard  as  if  one  were  fixing  a  gate-post.  The  experiments  seem 
convincing  enough.  They  have  been  made  at  Woburn,  Harpenden, 
Bedford,  various  places  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  Devonshire  ; 
59  per  cent,  of  the  sets  showed  in  favor  of  ramming,  27  per  cent, 
showed  no  difference  (i.e.,  all  the  elaborate  detail  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  planting  was  simply  a  waste  of  time),  and  only  14  per  cent, 
were  against  ramming.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what  criterion 
the  trees  are  judged  ;  planting  in  this  new  way  gives  better  results 
than  planting  in  the  orthodox  fashion. 

"When  a  new  fact  is  established  by  scientific  experiment  that  no 
longer  fits  in  with  the  old  practical  formula  which  has  hitherto 
sufficed  to  cover  all  cases,  there  is  invariably  a  cry  raised  about 
the  antagonism  of  theory  (or  science)  and  practise.  This  has  duly 
happened  in  the  present  case.  But  no  practical  man  has  been  able 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  is  sanctioned  by  established  custom  ;  these  appear  to  be  the  first 
serious  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
vitiated  by  any  constant  error.  Examination  of  the  trees  shows 
that  ramming  has  led  to  a  copious  development  of  fibrous  roots  ; 
the  photographs  here  reproduced  give  an  idea,  tho  not  an  ade- 
quate one,  of  this  effect.  Direct  experiments  showed  that  the 
fibrous  and  small  roots  produced  in  the  nursery  before  lifting  play 
no  great  part  as  roots  during  the  subsequent  life  of  the  tree  ;  the 
important  point  is  to  induce  fresh  root-formation,  and  ramming 
does  this  more  rapidly  than  the  orthodox  method  of  planting.  No 
harm  was  done,  and  sometimes  even  good  resulted,  when  the  old 
roots  were  deliberately  damaged  before  planting 

"The  reports  issued  from  the  Woburn  Fruit  Farm  are  always 
interesting,  because  they  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of  uni- 
versal importance,  and  not  merely  with  local  matters.  No  fruit- 
grower could  afford  to  make  experiments  himself  on  anything  like 
the  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  out  at  Woburn  ;  and  fruit- 
growers everywhere  are  under  an  obligation  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Mr.  Pickering  for  investigating  their  problems  for  them 
and  publishing  the  results  in  so  accessible  a  form." 


The  use  of  kites  in  weather-forecasting  is  increasing,  as  they  afford  easy 
means  of  carrying  the  instruments  of  observation  into  the  upper  air-currents 
A  station  for  this  purpose  is  now  maintained  by  the  German  Government  on 
Lake  Constance,  and  the  results  obtained  are  telegraphed  each  day  to  the 
principal  forecasting  centers  in  Germany.  Says  Science  Abstracts  (London. 
February  251:  "A  vessel  of  350  horse-power,  capable  of  a  speed  of  nineteen 
knots,  provides  facilities  for  obtaining  daily  ascents  of  kites  or  balloons  under 
practically  all  conceivable  wind  conditions.  If  the  wind  is  too  light,  the  boat 
is  run  against  it.  and  thus  sufficient  relative  mction  is  obtained  to  enable  the 
kite  to  be  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  on  days  of  gale  the  effective  wind  is  re- 
duced to  working  velocities  by  running  before  the  wind." 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANS  AND  CHINESE 
CHRISTIANS 
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^  < )  far  as  the  Chinese  mind  is  open  to  the  reception  of  religious 
ruth,  its  processes  resemble  those  <>i  the  early  Christians. 
Hence  the  lij;ht  which  early  Church  history  and  modern  mission-, 
throw  upon  each  other  is  most  curious.  This  fact  is  brought  out 
work  by  Mr.  Campbell  N.  Moody  called  "The  Heathen 
Heart "  (Edinburgh),  described  by  a  delegate  to  the  recent  Stu- 
Missionary  Conference  at  Liverpool  as  "one  of  the  finest 
missionary  books  ever  written."  The  work  is  an  account  of  the 
reception  ot  the  Gospel  among  the  Chinese  of  Formosa  by  one 
who  was  a  missionary  there.  The  parallel  between  the  limited 
assimilative  power  of  the  early  Christians  and  of  the  Chinese  is 
brought  out  by  the  writer  by  means  of  a  quotation  from  Harnack's 
"  Expansion  of  Christianity."     It  reads  thus: 

"(  me  person  would  be  brought  over  by  means  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, another  by  the  exorcising  of  demons,  a  third  by  the  purity 
of  Christian  life;  others  again  by  the  monotheism  of  Christianity. 
or  by  the  prospect  winch  is  held  out  of  immortality,  or  by  the  pro- 
fundity of  its  speculations,  or  by  the  social  standing  which  it  con- 
ferred. A  complete  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  was 
still  a  plant  of  very  tender  growth  in  the  second  century,  was  cer- 
tainly the  attainment  of  a  small  minority.  Even  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  remained  of  necessity  the  privilege  of  an  individual 
here  and  there,  owing  to  their  expensiveness  and  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  them." 

livery  part  of  this  statement,  says  Mr.  Moody,  is  true  of  Chinese 
Christians,  except  that  they  are  won  not  by  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  by  the  study  of  the  New.  When  the  Gospel  sounds 
on  Chinese  ears,  the  writer  asserts,  it  does  not  find  them  prepared. 
While  possessing  many  good  qualities,  yet — 

"The  heathen  Chinese  may  he  described  as  comparatively  non- 
moral.  He  is  comparatively  non-religious  too.  .  .  .  Not  only  the 
Christian  Scotchman,  but  even  the  unchristian,  unconverted  Scotch- 
man or  Englishman  is.  in  many  moral  and  religious  aspects,  far 
ahead  of  even  the  Christian  Chinese.  He  has  been  brought  up  in 
a  Christian  atmosphere,  he  has  assimilated  Christian  sentiments 
—  not  the  half-formed  sentiments  of  the  early  Church  or  Middle 
Ages,  but  the  developed  Christian  sentiments  of  our  own  time  :  so 
that  he  has  a  sense  of  righl  and  wrong,  a  passion  for  justice,  an 
admiration  for  heroism,  an  indignation  against  oppression,  a  dis- 
like for  falsehood,  a  contempt  for  crookedness  and  meanness,  such 
as  very  few  Christian  Chinese  have  attained  to." 

iv  thought  in  the  Co-pel  story  is  strange  and  difficult  to  the 
Chinaman.  A  missionary,  consequently,  has  to  adjust  himself  to 
an  entirely  new  system  of  effects  produced  by  his  teaching: 

"  Some  ot   the  details  of  the  story  of  Jesus  may  perhaps  awaken 

a  natural  interest  ;  yet  the  people  are  apt  to  move  off  long  before 

the  close,  and  if  they  listen  to  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  is 

ways  with  emotion,  often  rather  with  amusement,  in  general 

with  a  very  languid  attention,  so  that  birth,  death,  and  resurrection 

oon  alike  forgotten.     So  little  do  the  people  know  how  to 

the  Gospel  narrative,  thai  one  is  tempted  to  ask.  Why  offer 

them  ndise  for  which  there  is  no  demand  ?     Why.  indeed  ? 

< »t  th(  I   lii  istians  the  ordinary  average  Christians  will  Bay  : 

'they  can  not  understand  about  Jesus  ;  we  tell  them  about  the  folly 
of  idolatry,  and  they  understand  that.1  .  .  .  What  most  attracts 
heathen  Chinese  is  apparently  the  monotheism,  and  the  purity  of 
the  life  ol  the  <  Ihurch." 

'I  he  (  hinese.  in  i  ommon  with  the  early  christians,  we  are  told, 

entirely  misunderstand  the  personal  significance  of  Christ. 
Further  : 

"  And.  just  .is  in  the  early  Church,  there  is  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirii  in  convincing  men  of  sin  and  re- 
vealing the  things  of  (in  I-;.  .  .  ,\s  the  work  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  Imperfectly  understood,  there  can  be  no 

view   of  justification   bv   f.ii'h    .done.      The    idea    is   as   foreign   to 


Chinese  Christians  as  it  was   to   Christians  of  the  first   three  cen- 
turies.   .   .   .   The  truth    is  that  if  one  wishes  to  understand   the  ie 

ligious  life  ot  Chinese  in  Formosa,  or  as  it  seems  in  China,  one 

must  think,  not  of  Protestant  Europe  in  the  twentieth  century,  but 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  ante-Nicene  era.  as  its  Christian  life 
is  unconsciously  presented  by  the  Fathers,  or  in  the  well-known 
teaching  of  the  twelve  .Apostles.  .  .  .  In  studying  the  history  ot 
the  early  Church  we  wish  to  view  the  Christian  writings  at  their 
average,  to  note  their  fondness  for  disputing  with  the  heathen  the 
great  question  of  the  one  true  God  as  against  the  many  false  gods, 
to  mark  their  merely  formal  references  to  the  death  of  Christ,  with 
little  attempt  at  explanation  or  expansion,  to  observe  how  they  re- 
gard the  Gospel  as  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  how,  almost  from  the  first,  they  conceive  the  Christian  life  as 
beginning  in  baptism,  and  as  being  maintained  by  legal  observ- 
ance of  lasting  and  celibacy,  and  good  works,  through  which  they 
hope  to  'merit  '  eternal  life.  Now  if  one  examines  the  ordinary 
Chinese  Christian,  so  far  at  least  as  he  is  known  to  me.  one  finds 
in  him  exactly  the  same  thoughts  and  tendencies.  Like  the 
Apologists  he  loves  to  rail  at  the  idols  and  to  exalt  the  Lord  Most 
High.  ...  I  mention  such  things,  not  by  way  of  dispara 
Chinese  Christianity,  but  in  order  to  explain  it  and  to  show  how  it 
throws  light  On  early  Church  history,  and  how  early  Church  history 
throws  light  on  it." 

The  Bombay  Guardian,  commenting  on  this  book,  observes  : 

"Chinese  Christians,  like  ourselves,  need  gradual,  patient  teach- 
ing. As  the  great  Chinese  missionary  David  Hill  remarked, 
'Cramming  too  much  food  into  a  child  is  always  an  unhealthy  proc- 
50  cramming  all  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  into  a  China- 
man's mind  all  at  once,  before  he  has  had  time  to  digest  one.  can 
not  toward  his  spiritual  life.  ( )ne  truth  thoroughly  explained  .  .  . 
is  better  than  a  cursory  glance  at  all  Gospel  truth."  But  if  many 
Chinese  Christians  are  like  children  in  their  power  to  perceive 
Christian  doctrine,  they  are  not  so  in  Christian  life.  Chinese  are 
great  gamblers,  but  among  six  hundred  communicants  not  one  had 
ever  to  be  reproved  for  it.  Many  among  them  were  reformed 
opium-smokers,  yet  only  one  had  fallen  back  into  the  bondage  ol 
his  old  habit.  'One  marvels  ever  the  more. 'says  Mr.  Moody,  that 
those  who  know  so  little  exhibit  so  great  a  change  in  their  lives, 
as  if  there  dwelt  in  them,  in  many  of  them,  a  power  which  they 
themselves  failed  to  comprehend."  Men  with  no  great  knowledge 
of  Christ  are  yet  ready  to  die  for  their  faith." 


JEWISH  "CONVERSION"  IN  RUSSIA— A  curious  duel  is  on 
between  Jewish  students  in  Russia  and  the  university  authorities. 
In  order  to  escape  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  their  race  Jews 
have  become  "converted"  to  Mohammedanism — by  which  means 
they  have  obtained  full  admission  to  universities  and  other  higher 
educational  establishments.  Hut  the  Minister  of  the  Intern  r  saw 
through   the  maneuver,  says  The  Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore), 

and   resolved  to  put   an  L-nd  to  it.      He  reported   the   matter   to  the 

Senate  and  asked  that  august  body  two  questions:  "Is  it  per- 
missible for  Jews  to  abandon  the  Jewish  faith  and  become  Mo- 
hammedans'" and  "  Ai  e  Jew  s  w  lio  go  over  to  Mohammedanism  to 
be  released  front  the  legal  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  as 
Jews:"      The  Jewish   Com  men t  proceeds: 

"The  Senate  has  now  replied  that  Jews  may  become  Mohamme- 
dans (anything,  of  course,  is  better  than  Judaism),  but  that  they 
are  not  freed  thereby  from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  as 
Jew  s. 

"The  Russian  authorities  are  not  very  consistent  in  this  matter. 
A  Jew  who  becomes  baptized  receives  the  lull  rights  ot  (  hi  istians. 
Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a  Jew  who  forswears  his  re- 
ligion and  embraces  Mohammedanism  be  Still  saddled  with  all  the 
disabilities  attaching  to  his  old  creed  ?  The  only  answer  thai  one 
can  think  of  is  that  the  object  in  v  iew  is  to  drive  the  Russian  Jews 
to  the  baptismal  font,  and  nowhere  else.  I  he  idea  is  not  so  much 
to   strip  them   of  their  Judaism  as  to   clothe  them    in    the  garb  of 

Christian  dogma.  Russia  does  not  want  its  citizens  to  exchange 
one  form  ot  heresy  lor  another.     It  clings  to  the  mad  and  wicked 

idea  of   forcing    them  all.  so   far  as   possible,  to   a  single  rel 
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pattern,  ami  creating  a  homogeneous  State,  under  the  motto,  'One 
throne,  one  people,  one  creed.' 

" The  marvelous  thing  is  that  so  few  Jews  in  Russia  are  lured 
into  the  Christian  fold  by  the  prospect  of  release  from  a  galling 
persecution  which  closes  the  door  to  material  advancement  and 
exposes  them  to  perpetual  danger.  The  silent  martyrdom  ot 
Russian  Jewry  is,  alter  all.  one  of  the  most  inspiring  instances  of 
religious  sacrifice  and  moral  fortitude  to  he  found  in  history.  Hut 
we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  have  ceased  to  ap- 
preciate it." 


BITTER  FRUITS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
IGNORANCE 

OX  1 .  would  say  that  religious  teachers  would  he  put  upon  their 
mettle  in  an  age  such  as  ours,  and  that  "her  custodians 
would  have  invented  a  do/en  new  devices  that  they  might  safe- 
guard the  youth  against  the  temptations  of  our  suddenly  overgrown 
cities."  In  such  a  tone  of  sarcasm  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  treats  of  the  failure  of  our  religious  education. 
Enumerating  the"  tribal  ceremonials,  the  assumption  of  the  Roman 
toga,  the  Barmitzvah  of  the  Jews,  the  First  Communion  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  Catholic  Europe,  the  Sunday-schools  of  even 
the  least  formal  of  the  evangelical  sects,"  she  emphasizes  the  pov- 
erty  of  present-day  effort.  "How  serious  the  indictment,  then." 
she  exclaims  in  Religious  Education  (Chicago),  "which  might  be 
brought  against  a  generation  of  moralists,  educators,  publicists, 
and  clergymen  who  had  neglected  this  duty  and  had  even  failed  to 
keep  the  young  committed  to  their  charge  unspotted  from  the  world, 
who  had  indeed  turned  over  to  the  world,  ruthless  and  materialistic 
as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  thousands  of  children  in  every  great 
city  who  are  obliged  either  to  work  out  for  themselves,  as  best 
they  may.  an  actual  code  of  morals,  or  to  get  on  with  none  at  all." 
The  facts  which  she  brings  forward  are  not  greatly  less  appalling 
than  those  we  recently  quoted  concerning  the  lawlessness  of  French 
youth  ;  and  the  writers  in  each  case  explain  these  things  by  the 
lack  of  religious  training.     Miss  Addams  writes  : 

"Those  of  us  who  live  in  Chicago  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
last  year  there  were  arrested  and  brought  into  court  15,000  young 
people  under  the  age  of  twenty,  who  had  failed  to  keep  even  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  practically  the 
whole  machinery  here  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  criminal  court  is 
maintained  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  youths  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  twenty-three.  Men  up  to  ninety  years  of  age  com- 
mit crimes,  but  they  are  not  characterized  by  the  recklessness,  the 
bravado,  and  horror  which  have  stained  our  records  in  Chicago. 
An  adult  with  the  most  sordid  experience  of  life  and  the  most 
rudimentary  notion  of  prudence,  could  not  possibly  have  committed 
them.  Only  a  utilization  of  that  sudden  burst  of  energy  belonging 
partly  to  the  future,  could  have  achieved  them.  Only  a  capture 
of  the  imagination  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  youth  by  what  men 
call  religion  could  have  prevented  them. 

"And  yet  these  15,000  children  had  all  been  subjected  to  some 
sort  of  religious  instruction.  It  had  failed,  either  because  it  had 
been  perfunctory  in  its  nature  and  did  not  result  in  any  psychic 
impulsion  at  all,  or  because  it  was  too  detached  from  life,  their 
teachers  forgetting  that  the  young  are  ever  impatient  of  creeds 
which  do  not  inspire  them  to  conduct,  and  that  it  must  be  grand, 
vague,  and  noble  conduct  at  that. 

"Of  Lincoln's  enlistment  of  2.500,000  soldiers,  2,000,000  were 
under  the  age  of  21,  1,000,000  under  the  age  of  18,  and  100,000 
under  15.  Even  in  those  stirring  times  when  patriotism  and  high 
resolve  were  at  the  flood,  no  one  responded  as  'the  boys  '  did,  and 
the  great  soul  who  yearned  over  them,  who  refused  to  shoot  the 
sentinels  who  slept  the  sleep  of  childhood,  knew  as  no  one  else 
knew,  the  precious  glowing  stuff  out  of  which  his  army  was  made. 
But  what  of  the  millions  of  boys  who  are  now  searching  for  adven- 
turous action,  longing  to  fulfil  the  same  sort  of  high  purpose  ? 

"It  is  as  if  we  ignored  a  wistful,  over-confident  creature  who 
walked  through  our  city  streets  calling  out,  T  am  the  spirit  of 
Youth,  with  me  all  things  are  possible.'  We  fail  to  understand 
what  he  wants  or  even  to  see  his  doings,  altho  his  acts  are  preg- 


nant with  meaning  and  we  may  either  translate  them  into  a  sordid 
chronicle  of  pettv  crimes  or  turn  them  into  a  solemn  school  for 
civic  righteousness.  We  may  either  feed  the  divine  tire  of  youth 
or  we  may  smother  it.  We  may  tend  it  into  a  lambent  flame  with 
power  to  make  clean  and  bright  our  dingy  towns,  or  we  may  stand 
stockstill,  stupidly  staring  at  the  murky  tire  of  crime." 

It  seems  as  if  the  church  and  the  school,  she  observes,  "because 
they  are  so  reluctant  to  admit  that  conduct  is  the  supreme  and 
efficient  test  of  religious  validity,  had  turned  over  to  com- 
mercialism itself  the  teachings 
upon  our  most  vext  social 
problems."     She  adds  : 

"While  many  young  peo- 
ple, and  older  ones  as  well, 
go  to  the  theater  if  only  to 
see  represented,  and  to  hear 
discust,  the  themes  which 
seem  to  them  so  tragically 
important,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  what  they  hear  there, 
flimsy  and  poor  as  it  often  is, 
easily  becomes  their  actual 
moral  guide.  In  moments  of 
moral  crisis,  they  turn  to  the 
sayings  of  the  hero  who  found 
himself  in  a  similar  plight. 
The  sayings  may  not  be  pro- 
found, but  they  are  at  least 
applicable  to  conduct. 

"  A  dozen  plays  are  on  the 
stage  at  the  present  moment 
whose  titles  might  be  easily 
translated  into  proper  head- 
ings for  sociological  lectures 
or  sermons  : 

"  1.  'The  Battle'  might  be 
called  'The  Need  for  Model 
Tenements.' 

"2.  'TheMelting-Pot,'  'The 
Value  of  Immigration.' 

"3.  'The  Easiest  Way,' 
'The  Entrenchments  of  the 
Social  Evil.' 

"4.  'The  Strong  People,' 
'A  Strike  and  Its  Unfair  Sup- 
pression.' 

"5.  'The  Man  of  the 
Hour,' 'An  Effort  to  Combat  Municipal  Corruption.' 

"6.  'The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,'  'The  Ruthless  Methods  of  Big 
Business.' 

"7.  'The  Dawn  of  To-morrow,'  'Optimism  as  a  Rectifier  of 
Social  Wrongs.' 

"8.  'The  Third  Degree,' 'Sweating  in  Police  Courts  Resulting 
in  False  Confession.' 

"9.  'Salvation  Nell  '  has  been  called,  rightly  or  wrongly,  'The 
Divine  Comedy  of  the  Poor.' 

"  10.  'The  Writing  on  the  Wall,'  'An  Exposition  of  the  Methods 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Administrating  Its  Property.'  (As  this  play, 
however,  is  still  being  tested  in  Philadelphia,  a  New-Yorker  would 
say  it  was  not  yet  before  the  public.) 

"  11.  'Sampson,'  'The  Results  of  Frenzied  Finance.' 

"12.  'The  Flag  Station,'  'The  Accidents  Resulting  from  Long 
Hours   of  Labor.' 

"This  list  does  not  even  mention  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and 
Hauptman,  which  deal  so  directly  with  moral  issues,  that  the 
moralists  themselves  wince  under  their  teachings  and  declare  them 
brutal." 

Tho  we  say  in  despair  sometimes,  she  concludes,  that,  because 
we  are  a  people  who  hold  such  varied  creeds,  there  are  not  enough 
of  one  religious  faith  to  secure  anything,  yet — 

"The  truth  is  that  it  is  easy  to  unite  for  action  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  varied  types  of  religious  education  if  that  educa- 
tion has  been  genuine.  It  is  possible  to  excite  enthusiasm  even 
in  a  hard  old  man,  if  his  youthful  heart  has  once  been  filled  by  the 


JANE    ADDAMS, 

Who  says  that  the  Church  and  the 
school,  being  reluctant  to  admit  con- 
duct as  the  test  of  religious  validity, 
"  hand  over  to  commercialism  itself  the 
teachings  upon  our  most  vext  social 
problems." 
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ine    religion  always 
n  the  hum  iparativel .  targe 

g  v.  e   it  to  an   adult  for 
the  firs  you.  for  instance,  who  have  had  experi- 

\\  e  are  failing  to  meet 

our  industrial   life  with  courage  and  su 

simpl  we  do  not  realize  that  unless  we  establish  that  hu- 

slation  which  lias  its  roots  in  a  consideration  lor  human 

idustrialism  itself  will  tail  behind.     It  is  suffering  from 

.  .  growing  ever  more  unrestrained  and  more  ruthless.      It 

would  seem  obvious  that  in  order  to  secure  relief  in  a  community 

by  commercial  ideals,  that  an  appeal  must  he  made  to 
the  old  religious  sanctions  lor  human  conduct,  that  we  must  reach 
motives  more  substantial  and  enduring  than  the  mere  fleeting  ex- 
■  •!  one  phase  of  modern  industry  which  vainly  imagines 
that  its  growth  would  lie  curtailed  it  the  health  of  its  emplt 
were  unaided  by  the  State." 


A   REMEDY  FOR  GODLESS  SCHOOLS 

C*ECTARIAN  suspicion  is  the  big  hindrance  that  keeps  moral 
-  '  instruction  out  of  the  public  schools,  says  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Interior.  "  Unless  the  schools  are  held  absolutely 
l,ir."  he  declares.  "  Protestants  are  sure  Catholics  would  some- 
how sneak  in  Catholic  doctrines.  Catholics  on  their  part  think 
the  Protestants  would  use  the  chance  to  spread  obnoxious  Protes- 
tant ideas.  Lutherans  are  suspicious  of  Methodists,  and  I'resby- 
■  Lutherans,  and  so  on  endlessly.  And  Jews  are  jealous 
of  all  sorts  of  Christians."  Amid  this  network  of  jealousies  there 
semis  to  be  little  hope  for  the  child,  unless  sectarian  distrust  can 
yiped  out.  The  writer  tries  to  lay  the  bogy  th.it  opposing 
parties  seem  to  raise  by  asserting  that  "the  schools  arenevergoing 
to  be  any  sect's  schools  or  any  party's  schools."  "Neither  are 
they  going  to  be  divided  up.  among  sects  and  parties."  Feeling  that 
he  has  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  afflict  us.  he  writes: 

"What  the  nation   needs  preeminently  to-day.  to  make  possible 
introduction  of  morality-teaching  into  practical  public-school 

work,  is  the  formulation  ol  a  governing  principle  for  the  policy  so 
d,  SO  just,  so  sane,  and  so  sound  that  the  truth  of  it  will  chal- 
lenge, as  it  will  enable,  moral-minded  men  of  all  religious  beliefs 
— even  of  none— 10  get  together  on  it. 

"And  such  a  getting  together  is  no  vain  dream  either;  it  c.\n  be 
realized.  'All  who  believe  that  it's  every  bit  as  important  to  train 
a  child's  conscience  in  school  as  to  train  his  intellect,  stand  up!" 
Just  think  what  an  answer  you'd  get.  You  Could  afford  after  that 
to  ignore  the  minority.  There  wouldn't  be  much  minority  except 
inhabitants  of  penitentiaries  and  madhouses  and  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  same. 

"And  isn't  this  a  substantial  enough  point  of  agreement  to  tally 
men  around  for  common  action  ?  Once  lice  of  pettish  anxieties 
tor  their  sectarian  or  individualistic  peculiarities  of  belief  and  non- 
belief,  American  men  could  attain  a  bigger  unity  in  this  line  than 
any  other  issue  ol  American  life  could  promise. 

"  For  while  Americans  differ  so  vastly  about  their  parties  and 
their  churches,  they  are  pretty  close  to  a  unit  in  wishing  their  chil- 
dren to  be  honest  and  true  and  pure — even  when  they  are  not  very 

moral  themsel 

"  .s^< ,///  that's  wanting  to  •  >  \  stall ize  this  potential  unity  is  for 
some  roii  t-  to  speak  such  a  greats  honest,  often  word  about  it  as 
will  bridge  over  >ill  suspicion  between  sects  and  religions,  ami 
convince  them  oil  alike  that  there  lies  herein  a  common  interest 
for  oil  to  uphold  in  joint  harmony     that  they  can  uphold  it,  when 

they  understand it \  without  sacrifice  of  or  apology  tor  their  dis- 

tin.  : 

lb-  asks  the  Protestant  denominations  especially  to  "clearthem- 

selves  ol    the   suspicious   disposition    toward    religionists   ol    other 

names  and  ways  "i  thought,"  to  purge  out  "every  remnant  ol  sell 

■  it  it  in  their  own  attitude  toward  the  public  schools," 

to  "  i  immon  civic  proprietorship  of  all  good  citizens 

in   the  popular  edu<  "   and    seek    to  "mark    out   the 

nd  of  industrial  inten  »t  in  publii   morality  that  belongs  alike 
to  all  who  love  their  count i  i  hildren  ol  the  nation's  hoi 


ATTACKS  ON   NEW  ENGLAND'S 
SABBATH 

THENew  F.ngland  Sunday  is  passing  through  a  critical  period, 
evidenced  bj   the  fact  that    twenty   or  mote  adverse  Lord's- 

day  bills  have  been  before  the  legislatures.  It  is  in  serious  danger 
from  the  persistent  encroachments  of  greed  and  sport,  says  the 
editor  ot  /he  Defender  (boston),  a  magazine  published  by  the 
New  England  Sabbath  Protective  League.  In  Vermont  a  bill  to 
open  certain  places  of  trade  was  only  recently  defeated.  In  New 
Hampshire  a  bill  is  being  fought  by  friends  of  the  Lord's  day  be- 
cause it  presents  opportunities  of  Sabbath  desecration  in  permit- 
ting "music,"  "lectures  pertaining  to  religious  subjects."  or  work 
"for  benevolent  purposes,"  "works  of  necessity  or  mercy."  The 
people  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  asserted,  "have  learned  through 
several  years  of  experience,  that  a  great  variety  of  Sabbath 
cration  lies  hidden"  under  such  general  terms.  In  Connecticut 
live  bills  are  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  One  " relieves  the 
conscientious  Jew  or  Seventh-Day  believer  from  the  liability  to 
prosecution  if  he  conducts  his  business  on  Sunday,  providing  he 
tiles  a  written  notice  of  his  belief  with  the  prosecuting  attorney." 
Another  relieves  "the  dealers  in  newspapers,  who  have  had  an  es- 
tablished place  of  business  for  the  sale  of  papers  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  from  prosecution."  Still  another  aims  to  permit  Sunday 
baseball  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  while  a  bill 
lor  Hartford  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  as  to  be  described  as  the 
"wide  open  bill."  A  sul  stilute  bill  for  this  latter  one  adds  "the 
principles  of  necessity  and  mercy  to  the  specifications  oi  the  pres- 
ent law."  but  the  "General  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  of 
the  State  stands  by  the  law  as  it  is.  and  is  doing  its  best  to  retain 
it  unchanged."  In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  bills  to  repeal  or 
weaken  certain  features  of  the  present  statutes,  seventeen  in  all. 
are  said  to  be  " almost  double  those  of  any  previous  year."  We 
read  further  : 

"All  but  four  of  them  are  of  a  commercial  nature.  These  four 
are  House  274,  submitting  the  question  of  Sabbath  Observance  to 

local  option  :    House  1. 153  and  1.  [58  ask  that  baseball,  golf,  tennis. 

skating,  etc..  be  legalized;  House  513  would  legalize  Sunday 
charitable  entertainments  in  private  dwellings.  The  other  thirteen 
bills  are  commercial  in  nature.  Senate  Nos.  5  and  149 and  House 
Nos.  o; .  1 ;,--  and  J72  are  of  the  same  general  character,  all  .seek- 
ing to  legalize  the  sale  of  fruit  on  Sunday  and  some  of  them  adding 
'flowers,'  'meat,  butter.'  etc..  an  entirely  unnecessary  enlargement 
ol  the  already  overdone  Sunday  trade.  House  No.  273  would  per 
mil  newsdealers  to  sell  ice-cream,  etc..  on  Sunday,  but  this  was 
opposed  by  the  newsdealers'  organization,  as  well  as  by  the  League. 
House  327  would  permit  the  sale  and  delivery  on  the  Lord's  da) 
of  automobile  supplies.  House  ;,;,;,  would  permit  the  Sunday  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  no-license  cities  and  towns.  House  bills 
0:7,  634,  S06,  and  1.005  were  introduced  by  or  for  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  ol  opening  stores  and  shops,  including  work  and  butcher- 
shops  on  Sunday.  House  <></>  would  legalize  certain  Sunday  work 
in  the  nature  ol  repairs  on  plumbing,  heating,  or  ventilating  appa- 
ratus, all  ol  which  is  now  legal,  when  necessary,  Nos.  •,--  and 
•, ;,  ^  have  been  reported  'leave  to  withdraw.'  and  we  trust  that  the 
same  report  will  follow  in  case  of  the  other  bills." 

The  legitimate  result  of  the  present  tendency,  says  the  writer. 
"  is  not  merely  the  destruction  Oi  the  sacred  day  but  also  of  the 
weekly  day  oi  rest.''  It  was  admitted  at  one  of  the  hearings,  hi- 
says,  that  m\  abolition  of  all   l.ord's-dav  laws  was  the  end  sought." 

I  le  declares  : 

"  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  protection  of  Sunday  by 
church  people,  working  people,  and  good  citizens,  not  only  by 
consistent  lives  but  also  by  wise  offensive  and  defensive  methods. 

II  one  tenth  as  much  time  and  money  were  spent  in  defending  our 

Lord's  i\.w ,  as  in  advocating  temperance,  public  opinion  would  be 

thorough!)    aroused  on   this   vital    sul  jeCl      vital  to  the   permanent 
pro- its-,  ol  temperance  reform  and  every  Other  moral  and  religious 

enterpi 
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AN    IMMORTALIZER  OF  THE   BEAUTIES 
OF  ITALY 

MARION  CRAWFORD  left  behind  him  fort}  completed 
works  in  the  tield  of  letters,  an  enormous  company  oJ  ad 
miring  readers,  and  a  village  full  of  mourning  neighbors.  From 
the  King  ol  Italy  to  the  simplest  inhabitant  of  Sant  Angelo  di 
Sorrento,  where  the  Villa  Crawford  stands.  Italians  are  remember- 
ing the  "illustrious  and  honorary  citizen  who  immortalized  the 
beauties  of  Italy  in  his  works."  These  words  were  part  of  a  mani- 
festo issued  bythe  Mayor  ol  Sant  Angelo  after  the  novelist's  death 
on  April  9.  Crawford  was  an  American,  but 
was  bom  in  Italy  and  will  rest  in  its  soil.  His 
lather  was  a  well-known  sculptor,  Thomas  C. 
('raw  lord,  one  of  the  "precursors."  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  phrases  it.  of  that  now  large  body 
of  American  expatriates.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  of  "Sam  "  Ward, 
famous  in  earlier  New-York  days  as  a  clubman 
ami  gourmet.  It  was  Sam  Ward,  indeed,  who 
started  Crawford  upon  his  career  as  a  novelist. 
He  was  educated  in  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H..  and  at  Cambridge,  England.  He  experi- 
mented with  life  and  seemed  most  disposed  to 
turn  his  gift  for  languages  to  use  in  the  aca- 
demic tield.    The  New  York  Sun  tells  his  story  : 

"  In  1879  Mr.  Crawford  went  to  India  to  con- 
tinue Ins  study  of  Sanscrit  and  to  edit  the  In- 
dian Herald  a\  Allahabad  for  two  years.  He 
also  corresponded  for  various  newspapers. 
Later  he  went  to  Italy  and  then  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  worked  for  The  Times  as  lit- 
erary critic  and  also  wrote  for  The  North 
American  Review.  He  became  a  novelist  by 
accident.  He  had  met  in  India  a  man  named 
Jacobs  who.  acting  for  an  English  syndicate, 
had  sold  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  to 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  5240,000.  When 
the  British  Oovernment  heard  of  it  there  was  a 
protest.  Britain  contending  that  the  Nizam  as  a 
petty  ruler  had  no  business  to  spend  such  a  sum 
for  a  jewel  when  there  were  so  many  better  uses  lor  the  money  in 
his  territory.  A  large  instalment  of  the  money  had  been  paid,  but 
after  this  protest  the  Nizam  tried  to  craw  1  out  of  his  bargain.  The 
syndicate,  however,  would  not  let  him  do  so  and  the  case  went 
into  the  English  courts. 

"Crawford  while  in  New  York  told  this  story  to  his  uncle  Sam 
Ward,  who  liked  it  greatly  and  urged  him  to  make  a  short  story 
out  of  it  and  publish  it.  Crawford  wrote  one  which  Uncle  Sam 
liked,  but  the  author  did  not  like  it,  and  he  rewrote  it  in  fuller 
form.  This  was  'Mr.  Isaacs.'  which  swept  at  once  into  great  pop- 
ularity and  turned  its  author  into  his  life-work  of  novelist  and 
historian." 

Crawford  was  the  product  of  changed  literary  conditions  which 
have  made  novel-writing  a  profession,  says  an  editorial  writer  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  "He  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  story-telling,  and  his  novels  appeared  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity." For  a  few  years,  says  this  writer.  "  his  art  ripened  ;  but  prog- 
ress halted  at  a  point  far  short  of  a  talent  of  the  first  order." 
Proceeding  : 

"  Vet  most  of  Crawford's  novels,  especially  the  earlier  studies  of 
Roman  society,  disclosed  a  searching  knowdedge  of  human  nature 
and  a  cleverness  in  character-portrayal  equaled  by  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  surpassed  only  by  the  great  novelists.  What  the 
author  of  'Saracinesca.'  'Sant  Ilario,"  'A  Roman  Singer.' and  "A 
Cigaret-Maker's  Romance  '  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  more 
sparing  in  production  is  a  futile  speculation.  He  chose  to  be  pro- 
lific, and  he  accomplished  a  vast  amount  for  the  entertainment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 


"These  novels  and  romances  reached  a  high  average.  Their 
merit  surpassed  thai  attained  by  Anthony  Trollope  or  Charles 
Reade.  Mr.  Crawford  might  fairlj  be  classified  with  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  except  that  he  did  not  pose  as  a  pseudo-philosopher  and 

he  made  no  parade  of  his  erudition  such  .is  caused  Bulwer-Lytton 
to  take  on  something  of  the  character  of  a  literary  mountebank. 
That  Mr.  Crawford  had  the  dramatic  instinct  without  the  craft  was 
clearly  proved  by  his  books  on  the  one  hand  and  his  failure  in  at- 
tempts at  play-writing  on  the  other. 

"Mr.  Crawford  loved  Italy,  he  knew  her  history,  her  art,  her 
Craftsmanship,  and  he  understood  the  spirit  of  her  people.  These 
things  enter  into  his  novels  and  are  found  in  his  more  formal  works 
on  Rome,  Venice,  and  Sicily.  He  lived  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  life,  constantly  employed  in 
congenial  work.  In  the  ordinary  sense  ol  the 
term,  he  was  not  an  expatriate,  because  lu-  was 
born  in  Italy,  tho  much  of  his  early  education 
was  received  in  America. 

"The  dead  novelist's  example  remains  as  a 
valuable  heritage  to  young  men  contemplating 
the  intellectual  life.  It  shows  more  clearly 
than  volumes  of  preachment  that  faithful,  en- 
joyable work  in  scholarly  retirement  is  no  less 
possible  to-day  than  in  any  former  generation, 
and  that  the  literary  worker  of  our  time  wisely 
leads  the  normal  life  of  his  fellow  men,  winning 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  neighbors  and 
friends  by  a  rectitude  of  conduct  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  old  conventions  of  the 
disorderliness  of  genius." 


F     MA  K  ION    (KAWFOHI), 

Who  "might  be  classed  with  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  except  that  he  did  not  pose  as  a 
pseudo-philosopher  and  he  made  no  pa- 
rade of  his  erudition." 


A  THRUST  AT  MRS.  WARD'S 
FAME 

A  PROFESSOR  of  English  literature  at 
Yale  is  evidently  tired  of  carrying  his 
burden  of  chivalrous  silence  and  thinks  it  "high 
time  that  somebody  spoke  out  his  mind  about 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward."  He  looks  upon  Mrs. 
Ward's  "prodigious  vogue"  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  literary  phenomena  of  our 
day.  He  seems  to  feel  himself  deafened  by 
the  "roar  of  approval  that  greets  the  publica- 
tion of  every  new  novel  from  her  pen,"  and  finds  it  "pathetic 
to  contemplate  the  reverent  awe  of  her  army  of  worshipers." 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  whose  words  we  are  quoting  from 
the  April  Forum,  hastens  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  "at- 
tack a  dignified  and  successful  author,"  but  goes  on  in  a  strain 
which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  relieve  the  intelligent 
element  of  our  reading  population  from  some  peculiar  obsession. 
The  vogue  of  Mrs.  Ward  seems  to  him  in  some  respects  "more  un- 
fortunate than  the  vogue  of  the  late  lamented  Duchess,  of  Laura 
Jean  Libbey,  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  N.  Southworth,  of  Marie  Corelli,  and  of 
Hall  Caine."  These  writers  survive  by  a  law  that  is  perfectly  under- 
standable.   But  the  case  seems  different  with  Mrs.  Ward.    He  says  : 

"Whatever  she  is,  she  is  not  vulgar,  sensational,  or  cheap;  she 
has  never  made  the  least  compromise  with  her  moral  ideals,  nor 
has  she  ever  attempted  to  play  to  the  gallery.  Her  constituency 
is  made  up  largely  of  serious-minded,  highly  respectable  people, 
who  live  in  good  homes,  wdio  are  fairly  well  read,  and  who  ought 
to  know  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  litera- 
ture. Her  books  have  had  a  bad  effect  in  blurring  this  distinction 
in  the  popular  mind  ;  for  while  she  has  never  written  a  positively 
bad  book — with  the  possible  exception  of  'Bessie  Costrell  ' — I  feel 
confident  that  she  has  never  written  supremely  well  ;  that  compared 
with  the  great  masters  of  fiction  she  becomes  immediately  insig- 
nificant. If  there  ever  was  a  successful  writer  whose  work  shows 
industry  and  talent  rather  than  genius,  that  writer  is  Mrs.  Ward. 
If  there  ever  was  a  successful  writer  whose  work  is  ordinary  rather 
than  extraordinary,  it  is  Mrs.  Ward." 

Subjecting    her    books    to    systematic    critical    analysis,    this 
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ssor,  who  was  conspicuous  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  for  a  course 

-li  fiction,  finds  no  humor  in  Mrs.  Ward.     As 

encyshe  "seldom  gets  the  right  point  oi  view." 

"the   lack  of  humor  in  a  writer  destroys  the 

..i  proportion.      She  is  also,  we  are  told,  "too  sadly  serious." 

her  books  are  devoid   of  charm."     "  Mrs.  Ward  works  like  a 

well-trained  and  high-class  graduate  student  who  is  engaged  in  the 

\a  ol  a  doctor's  thesis."     Professor 
Phelps,    however,    sees  that   this  description 

not  do  her  full  justice,  so  he  adds  that 
"she  is  not  only  a  student,  she  is  a  journalist  ; 
she  is  a  special  correspondent  on  politics  and 
but  she  is  not  a  creative  writer." 
About  her  characters  there  is  "a  samei 
"In  almost  any  of  her  hooks  we  are  sure  to 
meet  the  studious  intellectual  young  man  .  .  . 
all  essentially  the*  same,  tiresome,  dull,  heavy 
.  .  .  what  a  pity  they  were  not  intended  as 
satires!"  Then  as  a  foil  "we  have  the  By- 
ronic,  clever,  romantic,  sentimental,  insincere 
man— who  always  degenerates  or  dies  in  a 
manner  that  exalts  the  dull  and  superior  vir- 
!  his  antagonist."  The  women  of  her 
stories  have  "the  same  suspicious  resemblance 

aracteristic  of  her  heroes."  One  type  is 
"physically  beautiful,  intensely  eager  for 
morality  and  justice,  with  an  extraordinary 
fund  of  information,  and  an  almost  insane  de- 
sire to  impart  it."  Over  against  her  is  "the 
frivolous,  mischief-making,  would-be  brilliant, 
and  actually  vulgar  woman,  who  makes  much 
trouble  for  the  heroine  and  ultimately  more 
for  herself."  With  all  this,  added  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  "the  standard  mediocrity  of 
her  novels,"  how,  asks  Professor  Phelps,  shall 
we  account  for  their  enormous  vogue  ?     Here  is  his  own  theory 


American   social    life.      Both    England  and  the  United  States  will 
at  last  find  out  what  the  word  American  really  means. 

"Mrs.  Ward  is  an  exceedingly  talented,  scholarly,  and  thought- 
ful woman,  of  lofty  aims  and  actuated  only  by  noble  motives;  she 
is  hungry  for  intellectual  food,  reading  both  old  texts  and  the  daily 
papers  with  avidity.  She  has  a  highly  trained,  sensitive,  critical 
mind-  but  she  is  destitute  of  the  divine  spark  of  genius.  Her 
books  . ne  the  books  of  to-day.  not  of  to-morrow  ;  for  while  the 
political  and  religious  questions  of  to-day  are 
of  temporary  interest,  the  themes  ot  the  world's 
great  novels  are  what  Richardson  called 'love 
and  nonsense,  men  and  women' — and  these  are 
eternal." 


ALGERNON    CHARLES   SWINBURNE, 

Who  would  have  died  poet  laureate 
of  England,  it  is  asserted,  had  he  not 
written  "Poems  and  Ballads." 


"The  fact  is.  whether  we   like  it  or  not,  that  she  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  all  living  novelists.     Well,  in  the  first  place, 
she  is  absolutely  respectable  and  safe.     It  is  assuredly  to  her  credit 
that  she  has  never   stooped  for  popularity.     She    has  never  de- 
scended to    melodrama,  clap-trap,   or    indecency.     She    is  never 
spectacular  and  declamatory  like   Marie  Corelli.  and  she  is  never 
morally  offensive  like  some  popular  writers  who  might  be  men- 
tioned.     She  writes   for  a    certain    class    of    readers    whom  she 
thoroughly  understands  :  they  are  the  readers  who  abhor  both  vul- 
garity and   pruriency,  and   who  like  to  enter  vicariously,  as  they 
certainly  do  in  her  novels,  into  the   best    English  society.      In  her 
social  functions  her  readers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  prime 
ministers,  lords,  and   all  the  dwellers  in   Mayfair,  and  they  know- 
that  nothing  will  be  said  that  is  shocking  or  improper.      Her  books 
itely  be  recommended  to  young  people,  and  they  reflect  the 
.:  movement  of   English  thought  as  well  as  could  be  done  by 
■  \\ .     She  has  a  well-furnished  and  highly 
iped    intellect;   she   is   deeply   read:  she  makes   her  readers 
think  t'n.it  they  are  thinking.      She  tries  to  make  up  for  artistic  de- 

v  .in  immense  amount  of  information.     Fifty  year-  ago 

it  is  i  ■  thai    she  would    not    have   written   novels  at   all.  but 

.1  and  intellectual   critical  essays,  for  which  ber 

mind    is   admirably    fitted.       Sin     unconsciously    chose    the   novel 

during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
n.     but  in  spite  of  her  popu- 
larity it  should   never  be  that  the  novel  is  an  ait   form, 

hand  <>n  the  pulse  of  the  public,  she  is  a! 

gain  like  a  vvcll- 

lurnalist.      sin    kno  what  society  is  talking 

gS  to  it.      This  is  inn  e   moie  a 
i  whv  so  |  that  she  holds  the  kev   to 

•    book  will  (five  the  solu- 

M.inv   think    that  k    on    Ami 

fully  worked   up  dm  \ill   give  the  final   word  on 


AMERICAN     VIEWS    OF 
SWINBURNE 

OWTNBURNE'S    life    in    letters   has   i 
**-*     long-drawn-out  literary  tragedy,  observes 
a  writer  in  the  boston    Transcript.     His   life, 
which  ended  April  ioat  Putney-on-the-Thames, 

tale  of  undeserved  neglect  and  failure, 
so  far  as  either  popularity  or  pecuniary  suc- 
cess is  concerned."  continues  this  writer,  who 
thinks  the  tragedy  "was  largely  owing  to  that 
violence  of  expression  and  intensity  of  feeling 
which  carried  him  beyond  the  'saving  com 
mon  sense  '  which  his  brother  poet,  Tennyson, 
rated  among  the  ideal  and  sublime  qualities." 
In  the  sixties  Swinburne  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
by  the  publication  of  "Poems  and  Ballads." 
But  for  that  volume,  says  a  writer  in  the  Phila- 
delphia /'/ess.  he  "would  have  died  yesterday 
poet  laureate  of  England."  Another  journal 
recalls  that  nearer  the  eve  of  that  election  his 
"republicanism  appeared  to  find  expression 
in  a  poem  in  which  many  persons  thought  they 
perceived  an  invitation  to  the  nihilists  to  make  away  with  the 
Czar  of  Russia."  An  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Houseof  Commons 
as  to  whether  the  poet  should  be  prosecuted  for  inciting  murder, 
but  the  Speaker  replied  that  the  House  had  "no  control  over  the 
poet  Swinburne."  The  poet's  irresponsibility  led  him  to  shock 
British  prejudice  too  often  to  warrant  his  preferment  in  his  native 
land.  Such  is  the  interpretation  placed  by  American  journals  upon 
his  career  ;  we  shall  see  what  the  British  say  when  the  mails  bring 
their  utterances.  With  a  touch  of  sarcasm  the  Boston  Transcript 
comments  upon  the  accepted  British  view  : 

"To  have  been  the  forerunner  ot  what  long  afterward  came  to 
be  loathed  as  the  so-called  '  Fleshly  School  '  of  British  poets  is 
supposed  to  have  shut  Swinburne  out  from  the  chance  ot  succeed- 
ing Lord  Tennyson  as  poet-laureate  in  1892.  It  is  still  what  first 
occurs  to  the  popular  mind  when  Swinburne  is  mentioned  it  is 
even  the  basis  of  an  adjective  employed  to  describe  an  objection- 
able manner  of  literary  license  A  sermon  might  be  written 
literary  pulpit— employing  Swinburne  as  the  terrible  example  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  great  genius  can  enter  into  eclipse  under 
that  one  unpardonable  indiscretion  of  putting  into  imperishable 
words  certain  elements  of  life  and  experience,  notwithstanding 

that  they  are  'the  end  iU    every   man's  desire'  and  that  poeti\ 

.11    lor   truth   as   well    .is   .1    passion    for   beauty.     Whitman  is 
another  case  in  point,  and  it  might  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the 

American  has  carried    his  bravado   with   ever-increasing   tame. 

while  Swinburne  sank   under   his.  that    the   author   ol    '  I  eav 
t.t.i^s'    was     indeed     the    greater    poet    of    the    two.  as    1   unison 
'd 

"Last  year  the  Nobel  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Swinburne    the  same 

aw. ml  that  had  been  given    to  Kipling    the  year  before,  and 
understood  that  this  tardy  consolation  prize  came  at  an  opportune 
lime,  considering  the  condition  of  his  affairs  in  his  seventy-second 
year.      It    is   ,\i\    eternally    melancholy    fate      that    of    the    gn 
singers  !     The  Latins  had  a  proverb  on  their  poverty.      The  other 
QC  ol  the  very  noblest  singers  Britain  ever  gave  birth  to,  John 
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Davidson,  wandered  off  in  a  'mysterious  disappearance,'  which  is 

still  a  mystery — and  it  was  found  that  lie  had  nothing  but  the  Brit- 
ish Government  pension  to  poets  ($500  a  year)  to  depend  on.  And 
he  as  well  as  Swinburne,  tho  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  political 

held,  had  interpreted  the  love  of  the  English  people  for  freedom 
and  England  and  the  sea  as  none  but  great  Englishmen  can." 

Less  enthusiastic  in  appreciation  is  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.     Swinburne,  he  says 

"took  the  world  l>y  storm  because  he  was  a  bom  singer,  and  the 
world  will  long  cherish  many  of  his  songs.  But  never  was  there 
a  more  uneven  singer,  never  was  there  one  who  so  frequently  opened 

his  lips  because  he  was  enamored  of  the  sound  ol  his  own  voice, 
ami, while  seeming  to  pour  his  soul  abroad,  really  inflicted  upon  his 
hearers  mere  sound  and  fury.  In  his  last  years,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  kind  of  querulous  verbosity  which 
disgusted  friend  and  foe  alike,  ami  made  men  marvel  at  the  lessons 
which  could  he  given  in  the  art  of  sinking  by  a  writer  who  once 
had  soared.  The  truth  is  that  if  Swinburne  had  soared,  it  had 
rarely  been  on  the  pinions  of  a  poet  of  the  noblest  inspiration. 
We  say  that  with  a  full  sense  of  the  classical  exaltation  to  be 
found  in 'Atalanta  in  Calydon,' with  a  full  sense  of  the  note  of 
rhythmic  splendor  which  he  struck  in  the  choruses  of  that  remark- 
able work.  If  he  had,  in  his  most  characteristic  writings,  adhered 
to  the  lofty  spirit  there  disclosed,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  taken 
rank  with  the  highest — but  he  would  not  have  been  Swinburne. 
He  had  ideas,  he  had  learning,  and  he  had  dramatic  force.  His 
plays  are  there  to  show  that  with  these  resources  he  strove  to  satisfy 
a  high  ambition.  Yet  not  all  the  brilliant  passages  that  can  be 
extracted  from  them  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the  balance  against 
his  lyrics,  and  those,  while  all  compact,  in  many  instances,  of  ex- 
quisite music,  too  often  lack  the  spiritual  fire  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  supremest  poet. 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  underestimate  their  magic.  Swinburne  at 
his  best  is  melody  married  to  the  perfume  of  the  roses,  to  the  flash 
of  sunshine  or  the  gleam  of  the  moonlight  on  the  sea.  For  that 
gift  the  world  is  grateful.  But  as  we  detach  ourselves  from  con- 
templation of  the  sensuous  beauty  of  his  verse,  and,  seeing  him  in 
the  long- perspective  of  the  Victorian  era.  remember  his  immediate 
predecessors,  Wordsworth  and  Byron  and  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
remember  also  contemporaries  of  his  like  Arnold,  we  can  not  but 
feel  how  far  he  was  from  touching  the  deeps  those  writers  all  ex- 
plored.    That  is  why  he  seems  to  us  less  the  crowned  master,  go- 


Douglas'  Life  of  Theodi 


r<.  WattS-DuntOD,  John  I.: 
THE    PINES," 


glas'  Life  of  Theodore  Watls-Dnnton,  John  Uue  C paoy,  PnbliaherB. 

AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF    'THE   PINES." 


Showing  some  of  the  famous  Chinese  furniture  presented  by  Rossetti  and  described  in 
Watts- Dunton's  novel,  "Aylwin." 


The    house  Swinburne  long  occupied   with    his    friend,    Theodore 
Watts -Dunton,  and  where  the  end  came. 

".Mr.  Swinburne  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Swinburne,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  family  of  rank,  and  Jane  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
the  third  earl  of  Ashburnham.  He  was  thus  in  a  place  in  life 
which  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  bent.  He  was  schooled  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and  there  he  was,  as  at  Eton, 
a  capricious  and  vagarious  student,  being  prominent  in  the  Union, 
whose  membership  included  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  William 
Morris,  and  others  of  that  imaginative  school  of  poets.  He  was 
then  a  slight  and  delicately  built  youth,  red-haired, 
and  with  only  a  few  sparse  hairs  on  his  chin,  and  a 
weak  mouth  and  chin. 

"  In  his  age,  tho  he  could  not  acquire  great  pres- 
ence, being  only  about  as  tall  as  Whistler  (five  feet 
or  so),  he  had  a  fine  gray  beard,  and  his  abundant 
hair  had  turned  white. 

"He  did  not  complete  his  college  course,  but  he 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  he  subsequently 
became  familiar  with  several  languages,  especially 
the  French.  He  traveled,  and  meeting  Walter 
Savage  Landor  in  Florence,  dwelt  beside  him  for 
sometime,  but  certainly  without  effect  on  his  poetic 
predilections,  for  the  cold  beauty  of  Landor's  verse 
is  far  removed  from  his  own,  except  for  the  excep- 
tion, 'Atalanta  in  Calydon,'  which  may  have  de- 
rived something  from  the  greater  Grecian.  He 
dwelt  in  England,  and  in  practical  retirement  nearly 
all  his  life,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he 
and  his  friend,  the  critic  and  poet  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton,  had  lived  together.  The  events  of  his  life, 
as  those  of  poet  and  artist  must  be,  are  his  works  — 
the  books  he  published  and  their  succession.  So 
that  any  biography,  however  brief,  must  be  one  of 
criticism." 

Specimens  of  his  poetry  are  given  in  another  de- 
partment of  this  issue.  The  list  of  his  works  includes  : 


ing  to  his  long  rest  and  to  an  assured  immortality,  than  the  exu- 
berant minstrel  who  has  had  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and  may  or 
may  not  be  held  in  honor  forever." 

His  life  was  uneventful,  but  the  main  features  are  well  summa- 
rized in  the  Springfield  Republican  in  these  words : 


"The  Queen  Mother,"  and  "Rosamond,"  186 1  ; 
"Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  1865;  "Chastelard,  a  Tragedy,"  1865; 
"Poems  and  Ballads,"  1866;  "A  Song  of  Italy,"  1867  ;  "Siena  :  A 
Poem,"  1868:  "William  Blake:  A  Critical  Essay,"  1868:  "  Ode  on 
the  Proclamation  of  the  French  Republic,"  1870;  "Songs  Before 
Sunrise,"  1871;  "Under  the  Microscope,"  1872;  "Bothwell:  A 
Tragedy,"  1874;  "  Essays  and  Studies,"  1875;  "George  Chapman : 
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.\  Critical  Essay,"  is~;:  I  Two  Nations,"  1875;  "Erech- 

theus:  A  Tragi  ;  "A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte,"  1877; 

"  .\  Study  ol  Shakespeare,"  1879;  "The  Modern  Heptalogie,"  1880; 
jtides,"  1880  : "  Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy,"  1881 ; 
"Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and  Other  Poems,"  1882;  "A  Century  of 
Roundels,"  1883;  "A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  <  hher  Poems,"  1884  : 
"  Marino  Faliero :  A  Tragedy,"  1885:  "Prose  Miscellanies," 
"A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo,"  1886;  "Locrine:  A  Tragedy,"  1887; 
"Study  of  Ben  Jonson,"  iS.>o:  "Sisters:  A  Tragedy,"  1892;  "As- 
trophel  and  Other  Poems,"  1894;  "Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry," 
1894;  "A  Tale  of  Baden,"  1896;  "Rosamond.  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards," 1  3 

In  1904-5  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  and 
dramas  in  eleven  volumes,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Theodore 
WattS-DuntOn.  In  1905  liis  novel  "  Love's  Cross  Currents"  and  a 
new  edition  ol  William  Blake  were  published.  "A  Critical  Essay, 
with  Prefatory  Note,"  appeared  in  1906,  and  "  The  I  hike  of  Candia  " 
in  iocS. 

A    YEAR   OF  DUAL  OPERA    RULE 

Till",  close  of  the  operaseason  at  the  Metropolitan  has  brought 
about  one  capitulation  in  the  field  of  warfare.  Through  the 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Caruso  to  sing  on  the  Western  tour  of  the  com- 
pany, the  .Metropolitan  management  were  forced  to  turn  to  Mr. 
I  lammerstein.  and  through  his  acquiescence  were  enabled  to  en- 
gage Giovanni  Zenatello  to  sing  in  Mr.  Caruso's  stead.  His  ap- 
pearances will  he  specially  noticed  as  "by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Oscar  I  lammerstein."  which  courtesy  is  met  by  Mr.  Dippel  of  the 
Metropolitan  with  the  desire  for  reciprocation.  The  "vocal  ship- 
wreck" of  Mr.  Caruso  is  noted  by  Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  as  a  "painful  and  pitiful  incident  of  the  season." 
"  Whether  the  injury  to  his  voice  is  temporary  or  permanent  can 
not  be  said,  but  the  collapse  which  has  come  has  been  apprehended 
lor  two  or  three  years  by  all  who  could  appreciate  how  he  was 
doing  violence  to  his  wonderful  voice  by  vicious  use  of  it."  Other 
troublous  incidents  of  the  past  season  at  this  house  have  resulted 
from  the  "internecine  troubles  in  the  management"  of  which  Mr. 
Henderson  in   The  Sun  speaks  thus: 

" These  troubles  were  the  immediate  result  of  bungling  on  the 
pari  ol  directors.      The  contention  between  Messrs.  Gatti-Casazza 

and  Dippel  was  brought  about  by  misunderstandings  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  precise  official  duties  of  each.  All  this  has  been  sufficiently 
discust.  At  the  close  of  the  season  it  is  important  to  note  that  every 
successful  presentation  of  opera  in  Cerman  has  met  with  determined 
opposition  and  scathing  comment  from  that  party  of  directors  who 
have  yearned  most  ardently  to  see  the  Metropolitan  remodeled  on 
the  Scala  pattern.  Instead  of  being  glad  that  artistic  results  were 
achieved,  these  men  have  resented  the  unavoidable  public  verdict 
awarding  the  credit  for  these  admirable  performances  to  Andreas 
Dippel. 

"  It  is  now  expected  that   as  a   reward   for   having    Incused  upon 

himself  by  such  means  the  limelight  of  newspaper  publicity,  he 
will  next  season  be  deprived  ol  some  ol  his  opportunities  lor 
activity  in  the  German  opera  field.     Messrs.  Gatti-Casazza  and 

anini    will    superintend   several    German    productions,    and   il 

Mr.  Dippel  is  good,  he  may  be  allowed  to  mount '  Romeo  el  Juli- 
1  .1  new  '  Rigoletto. ' 
"Everj  newspaper  comment  praising  any  work  of  the  adminis- 
trative manager  has  been  construed  as  a  partizan  utterance  and  has 
been  resented  accordingly.     All  this  merely  makes  experienced 
-  laugh.     They  care  not  a  farthing  aboul  the  squabbles  of  the 
Montagues  and  <  apulets,  except  in  so  far  as  thej  make  good  stories 
for  the  reporters  and  provide  topics  lor  pertinent  comment.     It 

ill    "i    the   Critics   that    Mr.   Dippel   succeeded   with 

n  performances.     No  one  objected  to  the  praise  "i   Messrs, 

.'/a  and  'I  OS<  .mini." 

The  achievements  in    presenting  the    German  portion  ol    the 

rtoire  have  been  "i  su<  h  .1  fine  quality,  Mr.  A  hi  rich  points  oul 

>/   /'/////•>,  that  there  is  no  intention  oi  revolutionizing  the 

policy  prevailing  at  the  Metropolitan  in  n  land  of  limiting 

the  scope  of  its  offerings  to  tin-  Italian  and  French  schools,  or  of 

reverting  to  thi  inging  the  more  populai 


man  operas  in  Italian,  thus  putting  them  out  of  reach  of  singers 
best  tilted  to  interpret  them.  The  record  ot  particular  achieve- 
ments of  the  season  reads  much  the  same  as  previous  pages  of 
operatic  history.  There  lias  been  the  average  number  of  broken 
promises.     Mr.  Aldrich  goes  over  the  field  in  these  words  : 

"  In  the  matter  of  producing  new  works  the  season  has  not  been 
remarkably  brilliant,  and  it  has  seen  about  half  the  promises  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  unfulfilled  at  the  end  of  it.  Nine 
new  operas  were  announced  for  the  season  :  D"Albert's  •Tietland." 
Catalani  .-' 1. a  W'ally. '  Converse's 'The  Pipe  Of  Desire.'  La]  .ma's 
'I. a  Habanera,'  Puccini's  '  Le  Villi."  Tschaikowsky's 'La  Dama 
di  Picche,' and  either  Goldmark's  'Cricket  on  the  Hearth'  or 
Humperdinck's  'Children  of  the  King."  There  was  a  real  inten- 
tion of  producing  all  these,  undoubtedly  :  scenery  was  provided 
and  preliminary  rehearsals  were  held  of  some  of  the  operas, that 
were  not  given.  But  the  old  trouble  of  lack  of  time,  lack  of  room, 
lack  of  opportunity,  and  of  various  things,  appeared  at  the  last 
moment,  and  only  four  of  the  promised  new  works  were  given. 

"Of  these  the  only  one  to  make  an  unequivocal  success  was 
Smetana's  ' Bartered  Bride,' of  which  the  melodic  freshness,  the 
merriment,  the  exuberant  spirit,  the  new  and  unaccustomed  charm 
of  the  Bohemian  atmosphere,  and  the  evident  reality  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  music  was  sun-,  the  action  carried  on.  the 
dances  danced,  and  the  orchestral  part  played  under  Mr.  Mahler's 
direction  made  an  impression  that  was  different  from  anythii 
perienced  at  the  Metropolitan  in  a  long  time.  Seldom  has  a  new 
production  there  been  received  with  the  obvious  pleasure  and 
sympathy  that  greeted  the  first  production  of  'The  Bartered  Bride.' 

"(>t  Catalani's 'La  Wally,1  an  excellent  and  carefully  prepared 
performance  was  given:  but  the  opera,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
votion with  which  Mr.  Toscanini  threw  himself  into  the  task,  made 
little  impression  on  the  public,  and  did  not  disclose  either  a  strong 
or  a  new  inspiration.  It  was  comprehensible  how.  in  its  day,  'La 
W'ally  '  might  have  made  its  mark,  but  the  day  has  passed. 

"So  has  the  day  of  'Le  Villi.'  if  it  ever  had  one.  No  doubt 
something  of  the  influence  of  Puccini's  name  was  counted  onto 
carry  this  little  first  attempt  through  to  success,  and  no  doubt  this 
name  had  some  effect.  But  the  work  itself  is  obviously  the  hrst 
striving  of  a  real  talent  to  find  itself,  still  groping.  It  was  inter- 
esting for  those  who  were  disposed  to  look  upon  it  curiously  as  1 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Puccini's  development,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  young  Italian  school.  But  most  people  do  not 
go  to  the  opera  in  this  frame  of  mind  :  and  '  Le  Villi'  ottered  only 
a  mild  pleasure  in  and  of  itself. 

"Neither  did  D'Albert's  'Tietland  '  succeed  in  fixing  itself  in  the 
public  regard.  The  work  has  strong  qualities,  which  were  ' 
nized  ;  it  also  has  weaknesses,  and  especially  it  had  a  handicap  in 
its  form,  in  the  long  prolog  and  first  act  conjoined,  which  required 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  its  climax  came  only 
at  the  end.  when  some   were  gone  and   those  remaining  wearied." 

(pon  the  question  of  American  music  Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven, 
the  composer,  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  in  the  New  York 
//  'orld.    We  quote  : 

"  As  1  egards  American  music,  the  Metropolitan  <  >pei  a  House  this 
season  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  definite  and  popular  stand, 
which  it  certainly  tailed  to  take   advantage   of.      In  the  tiist  place, 

by  its  unexplained  failure  to  produce  the  long-promised  opera  1>\ 
an  American  composer.  Converse's  'Pipeof  Desire.'  which  would 

have  been  a  decided  step  toward  the  assumption  of  that  national 
position  as  an  opera  house  which  should  be  the  ambition  ol  its 
management,  and.  secondly,  in  the  very  unfair  financial  conditions 
ol  the  competition  foi  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  America  11 
grand  opera,  which  excellent  idea,  had  it  been  properly  formulated 

in  a  way  i"  a<  cord  better  with  its  a  pi  1.1  rent  purpose  of  encouraging 

national  musical  ait.  would  have  marked  the  season  with  a  white 
stone.      The  apparent  practical  abandonment  of  any  idea  of  opera 

in  English  also  is  a  discouraging  result  of  the  present  season. 
That  an  English  speaking  nation  will  in  time  demand  its  opera  in 
the  vernacular  is  a  question  that  has  been  often  discust  in  this 
Column,  and  if  the  outlook  at  present  appears  most  problematical. 

I  am  still  oi  opinion  that  to  opera  in  English  we  will  inevitably 

and  that  possibly  its  most  hopeful  chance  will  be  within  the 

walls  oi  the  New  Theater,  a  possibility  that  I  most  earnestlj  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  oi  the  management  of  that  institution." 
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^Tf hat  Drinks 

pe  TO  UEE 


Self-Filling 
Self  Cleaning 
Easy  Writing 


No  toss  of  Time 
No  Trouble 
Just  Satisfaction 


YOU  don't  have  to  force  ink  down  the  throat  of  your 
fountain  pen  to  revive  it  if  it's  a  Conklin — for  Conklin's 
Self- Filling  Pen  literally  drinks  itself  to  LIFE. 

All  you  do  is  simply  dip  the  writing  end  in  the  nearest 
inkwell,  and  press  the  Crescent-Filler.  No  blots,  no  over- 
flowing, no  partly-filled  pen.  Just  the  right  quantity — no 
more,  no  less — and  all  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

Nor  is  the  Conklin  Pen  particular  what  kind  of  ink  it  drinks, 
for  all  inks  are  alike  to  it.  No  special  ink  is  prescribed  for  it.  It 
never  chokes  nor  clogs.  Feeds  the  ink  from  start  to  finish  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  and  without  hop,  skip,  or  jump. 

CONKLIN'S 

Self  filling 

Fountain  Pen 

can  be  filled  wherever  there's  an  inkwell — on  the  boat,  train,  at  any  desk, 
or  at  home.  No  parts  to  unscrew  and  get  lost.  No  inky  fingers,  no 
soiled  clothing,  no  lost  time  or  temper.  No  pen  out  of  commission. 
Nothing  but  convenience  and  satisfaction. 

There  is  only  one  fountain  pen  with  the  Crescent-Filler — and  that  is  the 
Conklin.  It  is  the  wonderful  self-cleaning  and  self-filling  device  that  has 
made  the  Conklin  Pen  famous.  Say  "Crescent-Filler"  and  the  dealer  knows 
you  want  a  Conklin.  Say  "Conklin"  and  he  knows  you  want  the  pen  with 
the  Crescent-Filler. 

Also  the  hard  indium-pointed  14-K  gold  pens  used  in  the  Conklin  are  the  best. 
Various  grades  of  points  to  suit  all  hands.  Special  nibs  for  manifolding  and  all 
other  purposes  at  same  price. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Prices,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
Handsome  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  198  Manhattan  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Orange,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  New  York's  most 
exclusive  suburbs. 

Seven  men  sat  around  one  table  at 
banquet   in    Orange,  where    some    of  the    most 
distinguished  men  in  American  public  life  were 
the   speak 

1  )unng  the  conversation  over  the  cigars  it  was 
found  that  four  of  the  seven  purchased  <ig.ii> 
from  me,  and  some  <>f  them  had  cigars  of  my 
manufacture  in  their  pockets.  One  of  the 
others  did  not  smoke,  so  that  out  of  six  smok 
ers  at  a    gathering  of  this  kind    four  wire  my 

CUStOI' 

I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  men  who  purchase  my  cigars.  Two  of  the 
four  were  merchants;  two  others  were  lawyers 
All  were  men  who  nay  their  bills  with  checks; 
men  who  know  how  to  spend  ami  save  money, 
and  whom  no  sophistry  or  offer  of  something 
for  nothing  could  persuade  to  continue  pur- 
ging cigars  from  me  unless  they  recognized 
in  my  cigars  both  the  quality  and  the  ai  tual 
saving  effected  by  purchasing  at  wholesale. 
In  purchasing  cigars  from  me  you  not  only 
money,  but  the  cigars  reach  you  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  without  any  drying  out 
and  resweating  in  the  jobber's  and  retailer's 
warehouses  and  stores  and  o- 
— and  condition  means  much  for 
cigars 

To  reiterate :  I  manufacture 
under  the  (leanest  and  most  sani- 
tary conditions  every  cigar  that  I 
sell.  I  purchase  and  use  only  the 
f  Havana  and  Sumatra  to- 
baccos. I  tell  my  customers 
exai  .lyof  what  and  how  my  cigars 
are  made. 

My  l'anatela  is  strictly  hand- 
made. The  filler,  and  all  of  it,  is 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana — no 
scraps,  cuttings  or  drugs.  The 
wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra. 

My  offer  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  my  "sticking"  any- 
one, even  the  most  gullible.  I 
don't  ask  for  a  penny  in  advance 
-  dimply  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  prove  my  claim,  and  that  is — 
I  can  improve  the  quality  of  your  g 
smoking  and  at  the  same  time 
save  you  nearly  half  of  your  cigar 
money. 

MY    OFFER    IS: 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatclas  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  ex- 
press prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remaining  forty 
at  my  expense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them ;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,   within   ten  days. 

In     ordering,    please    enclose    business 

c  ard    oi  and 

■tate    which   you    prefer     light,  dark,  or 

Mi'  'liuni   . 

II   which  I  have 
been   do  under  thai   offer  I 

■  ii    in v   factory  grow    from  .1  single 
loft   to  an   entire   fiv< -story  and   I   . 
building  in  the  business  centre  of   Phila- 
delphia      •/''  ,    if  my  output  goes  to  fill 
rfpr  it 

If  the  shape  of  my  panatela  doesn't  ap- 
peal to  von.  1  have  othera   that   will.     I 

.Hid  dew ribed  in 

My    Book     FREE 

It  tells  a  lot  of   things    about    tobacco, 
•  ml   imoldng  iii  general  that  every 
W  !!!■    tor  it 

HERBERT   D.    SHIVERS,    Inc. 
913   Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 

SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

BXACT  8I7.B 

AMi    IB  Ml 


DRUGGISTS 

and   STATIONERS 

make  money  and  please  tlw  ii  i  ustomera  by  selling 
r's  Ventilated  Ii  mh    Tin  holdi  «■> 
719) 
CUTTER  TOWER  CO..  300  H.tb.w.y  Bid,  .  Boiton.  M... 


POEMS  BY  SWINBURNE 


I  Hi:    GARDEN    OF  PROSERPINE 

Here,  where  the  world  1 

Here,  where  all  tr 
Deal  winds'  and  spin! 

In  doubtful  dream 
I  watch  the  green  field  gl 
For  reaping  folk  and  so.- 
For  harvest  time  and  mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  ol 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 

And  men  that  laugh  .. 
( >f  what  may  com. 

For  men  that  sow   to  n 
I  am  weary  of  days  and 
Blown  bmls  of  barr> 
De-ire--  and  dreams  and  powers 

And  everything  but  sleep 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor, 

And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labor. 

Weak  ships  and  spu  it- 
They  drive  adrift,  ami  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither; 
But  no  such  winds  blow  hither. 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice 

No  heather  (lower  or  vine. 

But  bloomless  bud-  of  poppies, 

Green  grapes  of  Proserpine; 

Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes, 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes. 
Save  this  whereoul  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine 

Pale,  without  name  or  number, 

In  fruitless  fields  of  corn. 
They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 

All  night  til!  light  is  born; 
And  like  a  soul  be! 
In  hell  and  heaven  unm 
By  cloud  and  mist 

Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 

Tho  one  were  strong  as  seven, 
He  too  with  death  shall  dwell. 

Nor  wake  with  wings  in  1  ■ 
Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell; 

Tho  one  were  fair  as  r<  1 
nits-  clouds  and  1 

Ami  well  tho  love  r. 
In  the  end  it  i-  ni  >1 

Pale,  beyond  porch 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  si  1 
Who  gather-  all  things  r 

With  cold  immortal  hai 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's  who  I'ear-  to  greet  her, 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 

From  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other 

She  waits  for  all  men 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 

The  life  of  fruit 

pring  and  seed  ai 

Take  wing  for  her.  and  to! 

Where  summer  song  rii  . 
And  flower 

There  ■■■ 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  * 
And  all  dead  \  eari    ir.iw  thit 

And  all  disastrous  thil 
Dead  dn 
Blind  buds  t 
Wild  leaves  that   W  i'-cn. 

Red      trav     •■!    niil 

We  -if  ""• 

And  joy  w  .1 
To  day  w  ill  die  to  mom 

tful. 


With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure 

Prom  too  much  love  of  living. 

Prom  hope  and  fear  Bet  free 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  go. Is  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  forever; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  light; 
X..r  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight. 
Nor  winter  leave-  nor  vernal. 
N'or  days  nor  things  diurnal; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night 


a  ii.-iiri..ii,  Tonic 
HORHFOKD'tf  ACID  I'HOM'IHTI 

\  inaspoonfnl  added  to  ■  glass  of  oold  water  lorigor 

ales,  Strengthens  mid  H<  [:. 


THE    DISAPPOINTED   LOl  KK 

Prom  "The  Triumpe  op  Time" 

I  will  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother 

Mother  and  lover  of  men.  the  Sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her.   I  and  none  other. 

Close  with  her.  kiss  her.  and  mix  her  with  me; 
Cling  to  her.  strive  with  her.  hold  her  fast 
()  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past 
Born  without  sister,  born  without  brother. 

Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  i 

0  fair  green  girdled  mother  of  mine. 

Sea.  that  are  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  rain. 
Thy  sweet  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine. 

Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain. 
Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves. 

Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves. 
Those  pure  cold  populous  graves  of  thine. — 

Wrought  without  hand  in  a  world  without  stain 

1  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships. 
Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide. 

My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips. 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside; 
Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  be.  if  she  v.  1 
Pilled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair, 
ise  i-  lull  filled  to  the  rose  leaf  tips 

With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride 

This  woven  raiment  of  nights  and  days, 

Were  it  once  cast  oil  and  unwound  from  me 

Xaked  and  glad  would   I  walk  in  thy  VI 
Alive  and  aware  of  thy  waves  and  thee; 

Clear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home. 

Clothed  with  the  green,  and  crowned  with  tl 

A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  straits  and  1 

A  vein  in  the  heart  of  the  streams  of  the 


ETUDE    REAUSTE 

I 
A  baby's  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink. 

Might   tempt,  should   Heaven  see  nur: 
An  angel's  lips  to  kiss,  we  think. 

A  baby's  fi 

Like  ro-c  lined  sea  flow  ers  toward  the  heat 

They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  11. 

No  Bower  bells  that  expand  and  shrink 

Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  slime  on  life's  untrodden  brink 

A  baby's  ' 

II 
A  baby's  hands,  like  rosebuds  furl'd. 
Whence  yet  no  leaf  expands. 

Ope  if  you   touch,  tho  close  upcurl'd. 
A  bab)   s  hands 

Then,  even  grip  their  brsu 

When  battle's  bolt  is  hurl'd. 
They  close,  clench'd  hard  like  tightening  bands 

.  buds  vet  by  dawn  impearl'd 
Match,  even  in  loveliest  lands. 

1   flowers  in  all  the  world 
iy's  hands 


1  u  ue  J  on  Poge  702  > 


our  render*  an-  a*k<-<t  to  mention  Tiik  I.itkkakv   DlOBT  When  wrltitu   to  advertisers. 
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70U    can   easily  produce  that  rich,  subdued  lustre  which   makes 
floors  so  beautiful,  and  which  with  age  mellows  into  still  richer 
effect;    whereby    the    tioor    becomes    an    undisputed    object    of  the 
owner's  pride.      This  effect  is  produced  by 

jfloor  Mia* 


flBI 


r' "" 


— 


ill  ,»jA 


The   Wax  with  a  Guarantee" 


And  the  reason  why  "Old  English"  does  produce  it  so  much  better  is  simply  because  it  is 
a  floor  wax  of  the  very  "highest  quality."  You  will  understand  this  better  when  we  say  that  all 
floor  waxes  are  made  essentially  from  either  of  two  ingredients  —  a  hard,  expensive  wax  or  a  soft, 
cheap  wax.      That  offers  an  easy  way  to  cheapen  any  floor  wax. 

In  compounding  "Old  English"  Floor  Wax  the  question  of  "cost"  never  enters  —  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  "quality"  of  product — and  we  make  it  the  very  best.  That's  why  it  proves 
to  be  the  most  attractive,  most  economical,  most  easily  applied  and  most  satisfactory  finish — 

For  Floors,  Furniture  and  all  Interior  Woodwork 

It  is  equally  suitable  for  the  finest  inlaid  hardwood  floors  or  plain  pine  floors.  It  never  flakes 
nor  becomes  sticky,  nor  shows  heel  marks  or  scratches.  It  preserves  the  floor  and  is  sanitary.  It 
is  easv  to  get  beautiful  floors  and  easy  to  keep  them  beautiful — if  you  do  it  right.  We  have  studied 
this  subject  thoroughly  and 

Our  Free  Book  "Beautiful  Floors — Their  Finish  and  Care" 

will  give  vou  valuable,  expert  advice  in  plain  terms  on  such  subjects  as 


Woods  Fit  For  Flooring 

Cleaning  and  Polishing  Hardwood  Floors 

Finishing  New  Floors 

Finishing  Old  Floors 

Stopping  Cracks  in  Floors 

Care  of  Waxed  Floors 


Finishing  Kitchen,  Pantry,  and   Bathroom 

Floors 
Finishing  Dancing  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork, 

Etc.,  Etc. 
Removing  Varnish,  Shellac  or  Paint 


0LD  ENGLISH  FLO0l%v 

"%„  FL00RS&INTERIOR  WOOl^J* 


IP  but  yo 

erree-^ 


"Old   English"  Floor  Wax  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
when  used  as  directed  or  monev  refunded. 

but  you  must  use  it  as  directed.      Put 
1,  2,  4  and  8-lb.  cans,  50c.  a  lb. 
b.  covers  300  square  feet. 

Sold  by  high  class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes.      Men- 
tion your  dealer's  name  in  writing  for  the  free  sample 
and  the  book,  and  if  he  hasn't  "Old  English' 
Floor  Wax  order  it  from  us. 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. 

1905  West  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Also   Manufacturers   of  "BRIGHTENER' 

whicb   keeps   floors   clean   and   bright   all      X       Add 

the  time. 


A.  S. 

BOYLE 

&CO. 

1905  West  8th  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — Please 

send  me  your  booklet, 

lieauliful  Floors — Their 

Finish  and  Care,"  also  free; 

sample  of  "Old  English." 


Name, 


My  Dealer's  Name  is. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Dioxogen  Doctrine  of  Health  Cleanliness 

How  It  Wards  Off  Disease  and  Prevents  Infection 

I  he  Dioxogen  Doctrine  of  Cleanliness  is  the  application  to  the  individual  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  govern  modern  hospital,  surgical,  and  sick  room  management. 
It  is  the  application  in  the  home  and  in  everyday  life  of  the  hygienic,  prophylactic  cleanli- 
ness which  has  revolutionized  surgical  treatment  and  immeasurably  reduced  the  dangers  from 
surgical  operations.  It  is  the  daily  practice,  by  each  individual,  of  those  safe,  simple  and 
effective  measures  which  produce  the  aseptic  cleanliness  that  wards  off  disease,  prevents  infec- 
tion and  keeps  the  usual  minor  injury  from  becoming  serious. 

DIOXOGEN    possesses  the  qualities  needed  for  such  use;    it  is  efficient,   (as    powerful  as 
Bichloride  of  Mercurv   i-ioooi;    it  is  safe;    it  is  harmless  and  it  works  in  the  open. 

DIOXOGEN  is  safe   hecause   it   contains   only  one  active  ingredient,-—  OXYGEN — the 
cleansing   agent    in    the   air   that    we   breathe.      The   oxvgen    in    Dioxogen  can  he  separate  I, 
weighed  and  measured. 

DIOXOGEN  is  harmless  hecause  it  consists  of  only   oxygen    and    plain 
water.      It  can  he  left  around  the  home.      A  childfcan  use  it. 

DIOXOGEN    works    in    the   open.      It   foams    and    bubhles     when     it 
comes  in  contact  with  decaving  substances,  disease  germs  and  disease  poisons. 

You  can  SEE  and  you  can  FEEL  DIOXOGEN  work 

Rinse  the  mouth  with  diluted  Dioxogen,  pumping  it  back  and  forth  between  the   ( 
gargle  the  throat  with  it;  note  how  it  foams  and  bubbles  when  it  comes  incontact  wii 
food  products  about  the  teeth  or  germ  products  and   materials  in  which  germs  co 
this  is  the  visible,  tangible  proof  that  Dioxogen  is  cleansing;  the  oxvgen  causes  the   frothing   and  foam- 
ing, not  only  changing  the  nature  of  these  products  into  harmless  substances  but  detaching  and   rcn 
ing  them  from  the  places  to  which  the)   adhere.      Repeat  this  several  times  and  observe  how  eaci. 
the  roaming  and   bubbling  becomes   less   and    less   until    finally  it  ceases,   showing  that   the  mouth   anJ 
throat  have  become  cleaner  and  cleaner  until    they   are  virtually  aseptic  and  in  the   healthiest  po 
condition  for  normal  healthy  healing  if  the  tissues  are  injured,  or  to  maintain  health  if  unaffected. 


Tests 


KKOgen 


^luS? 


A  POWERFUL 

^•NTERNaL  AND  EXTERHALf 
"POROUS  AND  HARMLESS 

Poland  Chemical10 


:w  YORK 


4  _  |  np  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  Dioxogen  on  healthy  unbroken  skin  on  nn 

f\Y\f\\  l\f*Y*      I   ^^f   lurt  "'  :'K"  '1(K'V  ;   noMcc  tnat  n  ^ocs   not  *oam-      Then  find  some 
vrfc       V/J.       A  Vol   cut^  (Qre  or  pjace  wnere  the  skin  is  broken  and  inflamed,  pour  on  a 

little  Dioxogen  and  see  it  instantlv  foam  and  froth  ;  when  it  stops,  pour  on  some  more  and  as  thij  u 
repeated  observe  how  the  foaming  and  frothing  decreases  until  it  is  finally  quite  imperceptible  ;  when 
this  happens  the  wound  or  sore  is  in  the  most  perfect  attainable  healthy  condition  for  rapid  normal  healing. 

Dioxogen  cleansing  simply  counteracts  and  removes  the  substances,  whether  they  are  germs  or  plain 
dirt,  which  arc  irritating,  infecting  and  poisoning  the  flesh.      It  is  the  kind  of  cleanliness    which    is   most 
effectual    in    preventing   infection;   the   kind   of  cleanliness   that  experience   has  taught   to    be 
in    the    battle    tgainsi     disease;   it    prevents   simple  accidents   in   everv-dn    life   from    becoming 

ind    it  keeps  (lean  thing!  clean. 

Understand  this  principle  clearly  and  you  will  know  all  that  then-  is  to  the  germ 
theory,  antiseptic  theory,  and,  what  is  vastly  more  important,  vou  will  know 

one  nf  the  most  essential  principles  of  health. 

We  want  to  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  everybody  to  get   Dioxogen. 

If  your  own  druggist  does  not  handle  Dioxogen,  write  us,  giving  hi* 

name  and  address:   we  will  send  you  a  full  two-ounce  b  >ttle 

free     of    all  expense    with    absolutely    no    obligation    01 

your  part,   and  we  will  direct  you  to  stores  withii 

easy    reach  where    real   Dioxogen    is    sold 


I 


Dioxogen  is  the  Purest  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

It  Does  Not  Contain  Acetanilid 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  pure  enough  to  keep   indefinitely,   is   so   difficult   and   expensive   to 
make,    that   the   general   practice   has   grown   up  of  manufacturing  it  hastily  and  carelessly, 
and   then   putting   acetanilid   in   it   to   keep   it   from   spoiling.      The   claims   are   even    made 
that  ''acetanilid,  being  an  antiseptic,  makes  the  peroxide  better."      Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

Acetanilid  is  a  derivative  of  Aniline  (Phenylamine) 

When  put  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen  the  acetanilid  changes  into  acetic  acid  and  aniline.      The  aniline  is  then  converted 
into   complex   coal   tar  products  of  unknown,  questionable  and   perhaps    dangerous  character.      While  the  quantity   ot 
acetanilid   used   mav   be   proportionately   small,  it  is   sufficient   to   change  the  odor,  taste 
and  frequently  the  color  of  the  peroxide — indeed,  no  matter  how  pure  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen  is   before   acetanilid  is  put   into  it,  it  is  not  pure  after  the  acetanilid  is  there   and   the 
changes  have  occurred. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  of  the  right  quality  will  keep  without  Acetanilid: 

Dioxogen  keeps.  It  contains  no  acetanilid.  Why,  then,  is  acetanilid  put  in  peroxide 
of  hvdrogen?  The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  it  is  put  there  because  the  peroxide  is 
not  pure  enough.  Hence,  whenever  you  examine  the  label  and  find  that  the  peroxide 
contains  acetanilid,  is  it  not  a  justifiable  supposition  that  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
impure?  Else  why  is  acetanilid  there?  The  right  quality  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does 
not  need  acetanilid.      Dioxogen  proves  this. 

Impure  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  can  be  made  very  cheaply; 

hence  is  extensively  used  for  bleaching  and  oxidizing  purposes  in  the  arts  and  trades,  such  as  bleaching 
paper,  silk,  wool,  furs,  etc.  Among  these  "Bleaching  Peroxides"  many  different  grades  and  qualities 
are  made,  some  containing  ingredients  of  a  highly  objectionable  and  dangerous  character,  wholly  unfit 
for  personal  use,  vet,  even  so,  these  low  grades  ot  peroxide  ot  hydrogen  find  their  way — to  put  it  mildly 
— into  the  market  and  are  actually  sold  for  cleansing  the  mouth  and  delicate  tissues.      Think  of  it  ! 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer 

ot  all  grades  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  in  this  country.  Eight  years  ago  it  became  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  identifying  the  different  qualities  and  grades  by  some  distinctive  name,  mark  and 
package,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  unknowingly  purchasing  impure  and  bleaching  grades 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  personal  use.  For  this  purpose  the  company  adopted  the  name 
"Dioxogen"  and  put  it  upon  sealed,  original  packages — to  sell  at  popular  prices — containing  its 
highest,  purest  quality  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  bulk  sale  of  this  quality  was  discontinued. 
Dioxogen  is  never  sold  in  bulk.  It  can  be  had  only  in  original  bottles,  in  sealed  packages,  bearing 
the  distinctive  trade  mark  name  Dioxogen,  as  shown  on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 

Dioxogen  is  the  purest,  highest,  unchangeable  quality  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  made.  It  is  solelv 
for  personal  use,  for  producing  prophylactic,  hygienic,  personal  cleanliness  with  active  oxygen — oxvgen 
untainted  by  any  chemical  of  dangerous  or  even  doubtful  effect.     Dioxogen  does  not  contain  acetanilid. 

The  above  plain  statement  of  facts  should  convince 

any  thinking  person   of  the   necessity    of    knowing   the  quality   of  the   Peroxide   of 
Hydrogen     that    he    uses.      It     also     should     convince   him     of    the   personal  / 

advantage    to   himself    of    always  asking     for     Dioxogen     by     name,     and  ^k 

glancing    at    the    package    before    it    is   wrapped   to   see   that   the   trade  y' 

mark  name  Dioxogen  is  printed  thereon. 

Always  send  us  your  dealer's  name  when  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  Dioxogen. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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six  ; 

'   HOLE   ^ 

SIFTER 

Another 
ilmprovemen 


i 


1909  Model 

CONCENTRATES 
and  REGULATES 

Double  Economy 
The   position   of   the  six 

holes  puts  the  distribution 
of  the  powder  entirely 
under  your  control. 

No  Scattering,  No  Waste 

( )ur  non-leaking  screw  top 
allows  you  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  powder  by  making 
the  holes  smaller  or  larger. 

The  Safety  Powder  in  the  Saving  Box 

The  antiseptic  and  »»'iln«t  Ingredients  of  our 
Talc  Powder  are  prepared  from  formula  of  an 
eminent  physician.  Not  onlj  the  powder,  but 
also    it-   exquisite   perfumes   are  antiseptic. 

Trial  size  *ent  for  4c.  in  ttampj. 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  55  John  St..  New  York 
Makers  ol  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap. 

We  couldn't  Improve  the  Powder,    to 
We  have  AGAIN  Improved  the   Box. 


ILD  WAY 

:atterj 

AND 
PASTES 


The  Best 
7  .Jewel 
Wat-cla 


V\J  i-i'i  IUM 


This  new  watch  is  manufac- 
tured  by  the  une  specialized  (at  tot  y 
thai  mack  possible  the  "Ingersoll"  Eoi  $f, 
though  in  <  onstrui  turn  the  new  "  I-  I  "  is  entirely  dif- 
ferea  and  made  m  .1  different  factory,  winch  is 
devoted  <  at  lusrvely  to  thi*  one  model,  making  it  in 
enormous  quantities  and  at  greatly  reduced  cost 

I  Ins  explains  how  a  thoroughly  high-grade  watch 
like  the  "  I  -  I  "  <  an  be   old  for  so  little. 


.1)    in   mi  1 

/.•     Both  11. 

- 

ntlblt   Jewell 

■  here  01 

s.  r*d  1  <•>•  on  r  / » *  *    bo 
many  aJranlam ;•  n< 

.1.1.1       It    . 

.//    Irll     „.,,•    II, r 

„,..  0)  th, 

1     1 

"INt.i  RSOLL"   VVAM  111  s 

the    "Yankei        Dollni    « 
!    0,    Iho    in  w  linn    modi  I    "Jan 
Fall]  gasrantei  •!    Bo 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO..  17  Fr.nk.l  Bldg..  New  York 
_ 


III 
A  babj  begin, 

Ere  lips  learn  words  or  sighs, 

things  bright  enough  t<>  win 
A  baby's  . 

Love,  while  the  sweet  thing  laugl  -  and  lies, 

And  sleep  flows  out  and  in, 
Lies  perfect  in  them  Para 

Their  glance  might  Cast  I  sin. 

Their  speech  make  dumb  the 
By  mute  glad  godhead  felt  within 

A  baby's  • 


i\i-:s  prom  One  of  His  Latbi 

SAKEM    GaRDI  n  " 


"A   For- 


Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  Wl 
Haply  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know. 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  B   hundred  sleeping 

Years  ago. 
Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood.  "  Look  thither." 
Did  he  whisper?     "Look  forth  from  the  I 

the  sea: 
For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose  blossoms 

wither 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die     but 
And    the     same    wind     sang     and     the     same     waves 
whitened. 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed. 
In   the  lips  that   had   whispered,   the  eyes  that   had 
lightened. 

Love  was  dead. 

Or.    they    loved    their    life    through,    and    then    went 
whither? 
And    were   one   to   the   end — but    what    end,    who 
knows? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither. 
As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  I 
Shall   the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead,   to  love 
them? 
What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 

Or  the  wave. 
All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovi  I 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a   breath   shall   there   sweeten   the   seasons   here 
after 
Of   the   (lowers  or   the  lovers  that   laugh   now,   or 
weep. 
When,    as    they    that    are    free    now     of    weeping    or 
laughter, 

W.     hall 


i  in     not  m.s    Ol     SPRING 

A  Chorus  Prom  "Atalanta  in  Calvdon" 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's     ■ 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

PillS  the  shadows  and  windy  p 

With  lisp  Of  leaves  and  ripple  Oi   ram. 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  ami 

I .  half  assuaged  tor  [tylua, 
For  the  Thrai  ia 
The  tongueleaa  vigil  and  all  the  pain. 

('nine  with  bOV  With  empf 

Maiden  in-  ight. 

Willi  .  ■  d  many  n  .  ■  ■ 

With  B  i  laninr  ol 
Hind  on  th) 

■ 

tie  night 

I 

Por  i 

And  i 
Por  winti 

And   lime  rcmcin:  I 


And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  (lower  of  rushes. 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  traveling  foot. 
The  faint  fresh  (lame  of  the  young  year  flushes 

Prom  leaf  to  (lower  and  flower  to  fruit; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  ..re  a-  gold  and  (ire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre. 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 

The  chestnut  husk  at  the  chestnut  root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night. 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet  foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid; 
And  soft  as  the  lips  that  laugh  and  hide. 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  tries  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  shading  her 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs; 
The  wild   vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves. 
But  the  buried  ivy  catches  and  (leaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 


IN  MEMOS"!  OF  WALTER  SATAGE  l.ANDOR 

Back  to  the  rlowcr-town.  side  by  side, 

The  bright  months  bring. 
New-born,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Freedom  and  Spring. 

The  sweet  land  laughs  from  sea  to  sea, 

Fill'd  full  of  sun; 
All  things  come  back  to  her,  being  free; 

All  things  but  one. 

In  many  a  tender  wheaten  plot 

Flowers  that  were  dead 
Live,  anil  old  suns  revive;  but  not 

That  holier  head. 

By  this  white  wandering  waste  of  sea, 

Far  north,  I  hear 
( )ne  face  shall  never  turn  to  me 

As  once  this  year; 

Shall  never  smile  and  turn  and  rest 

On  mine  as  there. 
Nor  one  most  sacred  hand  he  prist 

Upon  my  hair. 

I  came  as  one  whose  thoughts  half  linger. 

Half  run  before; 
Thi'  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 

That  England  bore. 

I  found  him  whom  I  shall  not  find 

Till  all  grief  end. 
In  holiest  age  our  mightiest  mind, 

Father  and  friend. 

But  thou,  if  anything  endure. 
If  hope  there  be. 

nt  that  man's  life  left  pure, 
Man's  death  set  tree. 

Not   with  di  that   wen- 

Look  earthward  now  : 

Let  . .  tin-  reverend  hair, 

■  imperial  brow 

Come  bat  k  m  sleep,  for  in  the  life 
Where  tli.iii  are  mil 

■    thee       Time  and  strife 

lot 

Mi    ■  ore;  but  love  at  It 

And  reverent  in 
M.i\  move  i tii,  roj al 

OU  alt. 

And  thou.  I  to  tin-  trust 

Ret  i  i   ■ 

.  ated  dust, 
lb      icred 

,   alar, 
Mi\  with  thy  name 

,\ ith  evenini 

'.tic: :.  lame. 
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Welch's 

Grape 
Juice 


CONSIDER  the  uses 
of  grape  juice. 

A  rich,  satisfying,  re- 
freshing, non-alcoholic 
beverage. 

A  natural  tonic,  with 
none  of  the  after-effects 
of  wine. 

A  food  drink  for  con- 
k     valescents  that  nourishes     j 
and  builds  up  the  system. 

A  delicious  refresh- 
ment to  serve  either  plain 
or  as  a  punch  or  to  use 
in  making  dainty  dishes 
or  frozen  desserts. 

But  Remember 

that  of  grape  juices  there  are 
many  brands.  That  of  these 
many  brands  there  is  one  that 
has  the  richness  and  the  flavor 
of  full-ripe,  fresh-picked  Concord 
Grapes;  that  is  made  by  a  pro- 
cess which  transfers  the  juice 
from  the  clusters  to  the  bottles  un- 
changed in  any  way  and  that  is  so 
pure  that  physicians  prescribe  it. 

That  brand  is  Welch's,  put  up 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  Chautau- 
qua Grape  Belt  under  ideal  con- 
ditions and  sold  only  under  the 
Welch  label. 


If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send 
J3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  express  pre- 
paid east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of  forty  de- 
licious ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice 
free.     Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail,   10c. 

Welch    Grape    Juice    Company,    Westfield,    N.   Y. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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For  Every  Class  of 
Stationery 

required  by  the  high- 
grade  business  house 
or  individual 

©©op>©m 

has  demonstrated  i  t  s 
right  to  serve  you  by 
every  test  of  quality  and 


satisfaction. 


Letter-heads,  price-lists,  bro- 
chures, bill-heads,  checks, 
announcements  —  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  is  used  — 
@©(y)(F>@M  i§@M®,  the 
de-luxe  business  paper, 
demonstrates  better  printing, 
engraving,  or  lithographing 
effects  than  its  users  had  be- 
fore thought  possible. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES 

Write  us  on  your  letter-head,  for  sample  book  of 
Coupon  Bond,  also  free,  "  Just  Remember"  pads 
for  your  daily  memos.  On  request  we  shall  send 
samples  of  Herculean,  Bordeaux  and  Elite  Covers, 
also  of  Berkshire  Text  which,  with  Coupon  Bond, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  products  of  our  mills. 

American   Writing    Paper   Co. 

Jatgfl  Manufacturers  „f  Writing,  Book 

and  Cover  atiit  other  fliprri  for  Jlusmess 

Purposes.     29  Mills. 


HOLYOKE. 

MASS. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 

largely  on   a   knowl- 

whole  truth 

about  sell  and  sex  and  their 

to  life  and  health. 

i\  knowledge  does  not  come 

ntlv  "I  its.  II 

I  >d;iy  soiTC.es. 

Sexology 

by  William  //.  M 
a  clear,  « 

h 


SUtk     Hoik     IIU.II.,.     IM     I...M     Slaa*,     Ill.ilr.l.il,    ti.OO 

U  r   ■■ 

Puritan    Pub.    Co..    De-pt.    U.    I'hila  .    Pa. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

i  in     MAN  WHO  STOP!    ■  HI    LAND  FBADW 

He  was  the  man  w  ho  ;  r 

'hat  the  land  laws  of  the  I'm-' 
meant   to   be   honored   in   the  bl  I    than   in 

l   "      With    • 

Interior,  whose  death  was 
announced    recently    from    Washington.      1 
York   /•  the  "enduring  repu 

tation  which  Mr    li- 
the public  domain  "     To 

His  career  as  Secretin  of  the  Inter 
tinuous  •  power- 

ful of  criminal  political  influi  i  ry  embarrass- 

ment   that    human    ingenuity    could    dl 
in  the  way  of  his  endeavor  to 
ment  lands  from  the  weal tl  He  brought 

about   ihe  indictments  ol    490  persons,  of    whom  89 

More   of    them 
have  been  convicted  since 

One  of  the  nv.st  popular  met:.  ing  pub 

lie  lands  was  to  fence  in  a  tract  and  use  it  for  pasture 

without  paying  rent.  Main-  of  the  trespassers  had 
come  to  regard  the  privileg  ted  right.      In 

some  instances  local  judges  refuse  I  to  consider  such 
cases  Among  those  who  opposed  the  Secretary's 
crusade    were    United    States    Senators,    members    of 

Congress,   Land   Office  officials  and   Federal   .nidges. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  put  75  special  agents  at  work  In 
one  year  alone  .?2j  cases  of  timber  stealing  were 
reported  and  338,530  acres  of  land  restored  to  the 
public. 

In  a  brief  biographical  sketch  we  read  further 

It  was  as  Minister,  and  later  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  won  the  recognition  that 
made  him  a  Cabinet  officer.  He  had  been  appointed 
to    this    post    by    President    McKinley    by    reason    of 

the  President's  personal  knowledge  of  his  special 
fitness  to  strengthen  the  relations  between  the 
United  State  and  Russia  and  to  tind  a  market  for 
surplus  American  manufactured  articles 

Mr     Hitchcock   was   a   great  grandson   of   Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  the  Robin   Hood  ot   the  Green  Moun 
tains,  who  capt-.i-cd  Port  Ticonderoga,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress 
He  was  born   in    Mobile,   in    iX<-  mpleting 

his   education    in    New    Haven    he    took    up    I 
and    in    iKr>o    went    to   China,    where    he   entered    the 

mercantile   house  of   Oliphant    &   Co      Pot   twelve 

\  ears  he  remained  in  China  Returning  to  this 
country,   he  settled   in   St     Louis,   where   he   soon   be 

prominent    in   b  acquired    large 

turing 

■  rns,  among  them  the  Crystal   Plate  Cilass  Com 
pany,  and  controlled  large  railroad  inter. 

In  August,    iHcj;,   he  was  nude   Mnr. 
which  post  adorial  rank  dur- 

ing  Mr    Hitchcock's   incumbenc)     thus  giving  him 

honor  ol   being  the  Brsl    American 

to  the  Russian  1  ourt  He  became  Secretar)  of  tin- 
Interior  in   December.    1898,   to  succeed   Cornelius   X 

and  served  01  'ha'  1  apa<  -.' )  ■'"  1  igl  1 

lUWII'IM.     IIIHOIi.ll    RUBAJ      PRANCE 

As   Anicrii  ai 
tin-  world  on  fi 

•  amping 
through  •  ell  in  with  t» 

■ 

■ 


"  Voila."  cried  the  mineis  as  one  ma: 
inn  from  hi  .lain 

■  ived 
the  proffered  volui 

imining  the  1  1  om- 

•  a  een 
mal 
followed  by  a  - 

of  military   service,   a!: 
with  official  Stamp  Then  cami 

•  renticeship  variously   r  and, 

I   page  for  every  firm   which  I,.  •   the 

miner,  giving  dates,  wages,  testimoi 
lor  dismissal   or  leaving       The  mini  • 
tiny    with    fortitude       With    I 

hand,  the  French  laborer  has  little  dread  of  an  inter 
with  the  minions  of  the  law      .'•  rmat 

his  trade,   he  may.  if  he  sees  fit  to  travt!  ,»  :>it,  give 
variations  of  the  old    "looking-for-work  '  story,  tho. 
as  the  date  of  his  last  employment  grows  Dion 
more  remote,  the  gendarmerie  becomes  an  men 
obstacle       Hut  without  such  documents  no  one  may- 
tramp    the    highways   of    Prai  •  .ho   travels 
on  foot  for  any  other  reason  than  poverl 
being  poor,  will  not  make  his  way  by  beg) 
being  too  enigmatical  to  be  understood  by  ar. 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon.     To  the  French  gendarn 
mode  of  travel  is  proof  absolute  that  he  : 
able    sans-sous"    to   whom    every    law    pertaining   to 
vagrancy  must  be  strictly  applied 

The  officer  ended  the  examination  of  the  two  books 
and  handed  them  back  with  a  gruff  "  Bien  Now, 

then,  les  votres,"  be  growled 

Here  it  is."  I  answered,  ignoring  the  plura 
the  French  term,  and  I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  gen- 
eral letter  of  introduction  to  our  cons 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  The  gendarme. 
who  had  expected  another  book,  opened  the  paper 
with  a  perplexed  air.  which  increased  to  blank  amaze- 
ment when,  instead  of  familiar  French  words,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  half-dozen  lines  of  uncomprehensible 
hieroglyphics. 

"Hein!"  he  gasped.  "Quoi?  (J<->?  diable!  Qu'est 
ce  que  e'est  que  9a  ' 

"My  passport."  I  explained  "I  am  an  Amer- 
ican.' 

"Ha!    Americain'      Diable!     And  that 
passport5      Never  before  have   I  see; 

It  was  not  really  a  passport,  by  any  means  1  had 
none.  But  monsieur  le  gendarme  was  in  no  position 
to  dispute  my  word  if  I  had  told  him  it  was  a  patent 
of  nobility 

"  Very  good."  he  went  on      "  Hut  you  mti 

another  paper        foreign   vagabonds  Can  not  JOUI 

in    Prance   without    a   document    to   prove   also   that 

they  have  been  working." 

Here  was  a  poser  It  would  have  beet;  ea8]  to 
assert  that  I  was  merely  a  traveler  and  no  work 
man.  Hut  it  would  have  been  still  easier  to  guess 
where  such  an  assertion  would  land  me  I  rubbed 
my    unshaven    chin    in    perpli  suddenly- 

struck  by  an   inspiration,   dived   into  m\ 
dragged  out   my  discharge  from  the  I 

"  Hah'"    grumbled  the  officer  More  foreign  gib- 

berish       What  is  that  '  vilaine  langui  him 

self  couldn't  r. 

"  English, "  1  replied 

•    drole   que   1 
he  mused,  holding  the  paper  out  at  arm's  lengti 
scratching  his  head  helplessly        However    with  some 

ince,  he  made  out  one  ment 

and.  handing  it   back  with  a  siKh  ot   - 

ontinue  our  way 

1   before  we  had   taken   three 

Ann  1 

to  work  mon   Dieu    « hai 

lutch  windmill  iri 

Wl . 

i   in  sight. 

1 
(Continued  on  /><igc  70O  ) 
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The  Original  Milk 

Chocolate 


"High  as  the 
Alps  in  Quality" 


is  incomparably  superior  to  other 
brands  because  it  possesses  above 
all  others  the  true  chocolate 
flavor.  And  its  smoothness  and 
fineness  of  texture  give  it  a 
unique  charm  that  others  lack. 

Good  judges  ail  pronounce 

"Irresistibly  Delicious." 


The  World's 
Favorite  Chocolate 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO. 

Sole    Agents 
78  HUDSON  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Our  readers  are  asked  v 
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THE  MONEY-NOTION  OF 
EMERSON  was  put  this  way: 

"  The  art  of  getting  rich  coruuts  not 
in  industry,  much  leu  in  saving,  but 
in  a  better  order,  in  timeline**,  in 
being  at  the  right  spot."—  From  " t^ssay 
on   Wealth." 

A  BETTER   plan  of    personal    finance    than 

you  have  probably  hitherto  adopted ; 

A  TIMEL  Y,  modern,  safe  method  of  putting 

out    some    of    your    earnings    at    an    equitable, 

ample  and  guaranteed   return ; 

The    very    RIGHTEST  SPOT   for    you  to 

put  your  confidence  and  co-operation — 

All  these  things.  AND  MORE,   are  in  The 

Fortune  Colony,   in  which   you   should  acquire 

a   membership  without  delay. 

On  the  Colony  plan  $6.13  put 
aside  monthly  for  ten  years  foots 
up  to  $735.60,  and  you  then  get 
back  $1000,  or  about  40'  .  more 
than  you  put  in.  $12.26  saved 
monthly  yields  $2000,  and  $18.39 
saved  monthly  yields  $3000 — on 
the  Colony   plan. 

The  Colony  Book  entitled  "How  to  Build  a 
Fortune  in  Ten  Yeats ' '  tells  how  it  is  done, 
and  also  explains  the  quality  of  the  twelve 
millions  of  attested  assets  which  make  the 
Colony  plan  "as  good  as  gold " — if  not  a 
little  better. 

We  would  like  to  mail  you  this  Book.  If 
you  will  write  and  ask  for  it,  saying  you  are 
a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  it  will  come 
to  you  post-haste  and  post-paid. 
And  in  it  you  may  find  the  gleam  of  a  real 
opportunity  an  opportunity  that  squares  itself 
with  the  Emersonian  thought  at  the  top  of 
this    advertisement. 

omc  Address: 

fortune 
Colony 


?«/ 


of  thr  *Citn  of  p.cuiHorn 
439-N  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 
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larger    than     a    hamlet,    an    inn    wh< 

.  .  None 

but  a  nal  Ould  have  founil  the  institution 

without  repeated  inquiries.  l>ut  the  n 

•ation,  and  .■  :liar  in 

:    into   a 
The  most  ai 
not  haw  the  alley  a 

■ 

through  a 

or   who 

The  :  r 
the  u-ual   dinner  ol 

bread  of  "deuxieme  ol   wine, 

demanded  immediate  payment,  and  ! 
It,  resumed   his  seat  on  a  barrel       H 
reality,  the  wine-cellar  of  the  cat.-  that  hail  il 
facade  on  the  main  street        But  the  same  liquor  that 
would   have   00 

here  tor  tour  sou-  One  of  the  miners,  having  gained 
my  consent    to  the  extra-  two   sous 

in  raw  fat  pork,  which  he  and  his  companion  ate  with 
great  relish  1  was  content  to  do  without  such  deli- 
or  after  hours  of  trudging  in  a  boiling  sun 
the  coarse  bread  and  simple  wine  made  a  Car  more 
appetizing  feast  than  the  uninitiated  would  expect 

In   the  course  of   the   afternoon    1   produced   my 

kodak   an.l    photographed    the   miners      .,    pn 

that   caused    them   infantile   delight        Both 

with    great    vehemence   that    it    w  time  in 

their    begrimed    existence    that    they    had    ever    been 

"tires,"    tho   it    was   not   entirely   clear   whether    (he 

term  as  they  used   it    should  be  translated   "drawn" 

or  "  shot."      We  found  a  lodging  in  a  farmer's  wheat 

stack.  With  two  such  vagabonds,  1  was  a  bit  chary 
of  spending  the  night  in  a  Bpot,  for  a 

kodak  and  the  handful  of  coins  from  which  I  had 
paid  our  dinner  was  a  plunder  worth  a  roadsters' 
conspiracy.  But  my  fears  were  ungrounded  Morn 
ing  broke  with  my  belongings  unmolested,  and  we 
set  off  at  sunrise  after  an  hour's  work  in  picking  the 
straw-  and  chaff  out  of  our  hair  and  clothing 

I  left  my  companions  tx  after,  for  their 

mode   of   travel    resulted    in    far   less    than    the   thirty 

day  I  had  cut  out  for  myself,  and  ; 
into  the  vineyard  and  forest  country  of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Nievre 

A    picture   of   another  ng-house 

is  drawn  thus: 

I  entered,  to  find  myself  in  a  room  well 

with    wooden    tables,    with    here    and    there    a    trio   of 

-   at   the   unhewn   beams  of   the   ceiling       In 
answer  to  the  CUBtOTJ 

on   the   tables      an   I  and   in- 

quired in    the   cold.  I  I 

■ 

tion   of 

a  bit   disdainfully,   from 

■ 

admitted  that  she  had  been  kno  i 

r.  while 

den  her 

Ha  wai 

■ 


The  room  once  graced   by  the  man  from   B. 

with  whitewashed  walls,  anil  large 

enough  to  have  hi  ad  of  infantry.      Of  the 

two   h  fully  curtained   off   and 

clean      I  should  have  preferred  the  one 

t  the  window       L'nfortunately.  my  compatriot 

of  the  pince-nez  had  chosen  the  other,  and  madame 

not   hear  of  my   violating  the  precedent   thus 

isbed.      It  would  be  a  strange  human,  however, 

who  i  ell   after  a  long  da 

ne  in   the  average  bed  of  a  rural 
inn       For   however  he   may   live  during  the 
e  French  peasant  insists  on  spending  the  night 
mhncss   and   comfort     at    least   when   he 
■us  for  the  privilege.      The  price  of  this  lodg- 
ing, anil  the  usual  one  in  towns  of  similar  size 

Blackberries,    it    seems,    are    not    eaten    in    Fr., 
altho  they  grow  in  great  abundance  along  the  coun- 
try roadsides.      To  read  further: 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  the  French  roadster 
should  go  hungry  in  autumn.      That  he  does  is  due 
to   a   national    prejudice   unknown   in    America,    and 
doubly  strange  among  a  people  to  whom  the  slight- 
est   waste    is    an    abhorrence.      At    the    time    of    my 
journey  food  sufficient  to  provision  an  army  of  I 
bonds   was  spread   out   within   reach  of  any   pa 
wayfarer.      The   highway   was   lined    from    Fonts 
bleau   to   Lyon   with   hedges  of  great   thorny   b- 
bent  double  under  their  burdens  of  blackberries 

When  first  I  espied  them  I  could  not  but  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  fruit  left  ungathered  by  the  thrifty 
peasantry.  But  the  next  morning,  coming  upon  a 
patch  where  the  berries  hung  in  great  clusters.  I 
satisfied  myself  as  to  their  identity  and  fell  to  pic  - 
ing  a  hatful.  Thus  engaged.  I  was  overtaken  b\  a 
band  of  peasants  on  their  way  from  the  comtv 
village  to  the  fields  They  halted  to  gaze  at  me  in 
astonishment,    then   burst   into   uproarious   laughter, 

"Mais,     mon     vieux."    cried    a    plowman 
diable  vas-tu  faire  de  ces  choses-la?" 

"Eat  them,  of  course,"  I  returned. 

"Eat     them5"      roared    the    peasants,    in    chorus. 
"But  those  things  are  not  good  to  eat."  and  th< 
tion  struck  them  as  so  droll  that  their  gi 
came  back  to  me  after  they  had  turned  a  ben'. 
up   the   road       Every    Frenchman    I   approachc 
the   subject    held    the   same    view.      The   two    ir. 
traveled    for   hours   with    a   gnawing   hur, 
vaded  lonely  vineyards  at   imminent  risk  of  ■ 
by  the  country  gendarmerie,  to  eat  their  fill  of  ha'.f- 
ripe  grapes,  sour  and  acrid.      But  when   I.  from  mv 
ion  outside  the  hedge,  held  up  a  bush  heavy 
with   berries,    their   response    was   always    th( 
"Ah,    non.    mon    vieux       Not    any    for    me." 
ously    I   could   not   regret   that   the  inhabitants   were 
ignorant    of   01 

For  whenever  hunger  overtook  me   I  had  Inl- 
and pick  my  dinner,  and  ■  tpenditure  of 

a  few  -mis  for  bread,  wine,  or  sugar  mv  rati"- 
Pontainebleau  to  the  Swis  nothing 


WHEN     vi  i    vn    «iii>     v    I  no 

Tin:    most    typical    thing   of   Turkey    in    I'onstanti- 

•it    writer,    i 

■  in    of     watch  towers    and    run 

anged  with   the  coming  of 

g    Turk,  and   the  ■  ■'■  of  the 

i  -.  ulent  during 

The  writer  goes  on   to  describe  the 

•  ildier  firemi 

re  lighting  mi-tin.. 

York  Sun, 

•     night 

•  linople    w.- 

'!>!ast  which 
be  mistaken,   and   you   turn   I 
dim  light  on 
than  any  that 

■ 
-  r  lantern  t)  ■ 
two    to    three    hundp 

ma  of  a  reddish  '  • 
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Sticks  Everything,  but  is  not  Sticky 


99 


1 


OEMENTIUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Not  a  Fish  Glue 


Glue  mends  some  things,  solder  others, and  paste  still  others,  but  C/KMENTIUM 
mends  practically  everything — china,  glass,  wood,  earthenware,  stone,  metals,  etc.  It 
is  a  izlue,  gum,  cement,  solder,  and  liquid  porcelain  all  in  one.  And  it  mends  to  stay 
mended  —the  only  adhesive  that 

Withstands  Fire,  Boiling  Water, 
Frost  and  Chemicals 


When  once  set  there  is  no 
known  means  of  softening  it. 
C^MENTIUM  is  odor- 
less, tasteless  and  non-poison- 
ous. Easy  and  clean  to  use. 
Does  not  leave  a  dirty  brown 
mark  at  the  join,  and  will  not 
change 
with  age. 


China  and  Glass  Repairing.  Costly 
china,  cut  glass  and  all  the  less  expensive  dishes  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  mended  by  using  C/EMEN- 
TIUM.  Missing  knobs,  handles,  etc.,  easily  replaced. 
The  repaired  article  will  ring  as  true  as  ever  it  did. 

Metal  Vessels  and  Kitchen  Utensils. 
CjEMENTIUM    stops   leaks  quickly  and  perma- 
nently, not  being  affected  by  fire  or 
water.     Broken  iron  kettles,  griddles, 
etc.,  can  be  made  as  good  as  new 

Furniture  mended  with  C<E- 
MENTIUM  will  never  break  or  pull 
out  at  the  mended  spot.  If  a  piece 
of  the  wood  is  missing,  fill  the  hole 
with  OEMENTIUM  and  paint  or 
stain  to  match  finish. 


Ci^MENTIUM  makes 
as  well  as  mends.  A  miss- 
ing part  no  longer  renders 
a  broken  article  useless.  A 
CiEMENTIUM  duplicate 
of  the  lost  piece  makes  the 
article  as  good  as  new. 


A  Few  Uses  of  CAEMENTIUM 


Refrigerator   Linings  easily   repaired 
and  made  absolutely  waterproof. 
Leaks  in  Gas  Pipes  or  Lamps  can  be 

stopped  instantly  with  C^MENTIUM. 

Toilet  Articles  with  loosened  handles, 
brushes  with  loosened  bristles,  etc.,  need  no 
longer  be  discarded.  Just  use  a  little  Cj^MEN 
TIUM. 

Tiling,  Marble,  etc.  Cracked  bathroom 
tiling,  marble  washbowls,  fireplace  tiling  and 
stone  work  can  be  perfectly  repaired  wiih  C/E- 
MENTIUM.  Tiling  set  in  CAEMENTIUM 
will  never  loosen. 

Motorists  should  always  have  a  can  of 
CiEMENTIUM  on  hand  for  stopping  leaking 
joints,  filling  holes  in  damaged  tank  or  radiator, 
and  so  on. 


A 


/ 


Every  user  of  C^MENTIUM  will  readily 
think  of  scores  of  other  uses  for  this  wonderful 
adhesive.  A  trial  will  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical.      Full  directions   accompany   every  can. 

Price   25  cents,  at  hardware  stores,  druggists, 

stationers,   etc.      If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  f 

CAEMENTIUM    fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  f 

Doit  now!  -iV^C/EMENTIUM 

&'       SALES  CO. 
rf-i^  ^_  -•  *?S  120-LBoylstonSt. 

Caementllim      _*'  Boston,  Mass. 

__       _  __  4r  f    Enclosed  is  25  cts.  for  one 

\9lPC    LA  J?*S      can  of  CiEMENTIUM,  to 

f*y'  be  sent  to 


below. 


120-L  ^V\. 


\-»- 


Boylston  St.    a  . 
„„„. t<y  S 


/ 


Boston 
Mass 


/ 

f     Dealer's  Name. 


1lr,       1  1        p..  .  1  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co.,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Who  PS3  IP     Distributors  *    Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler,      St.  Paul,  Minn. 
TT  nUlCbdlC    1S1MI 1UUIUI  »  .    Mc-^esson  &  Robbins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


f    Dealer's  Address. 
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You  Can 

Strike     More 

Blows     in     a    Day 

With  a  Tack  Hammer 

Than    With    a    Sledge 

and  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
tlie  operator  can  write  more  words 
in  a  djy  with  a  Monarch  than  with 
an  ordinary  heavy-working  machine. 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 


the  greatest  advance  in  typewriter 
construction  since  visible  writing, 
means  increased  efficiency  and  greater 
output  per  machine,  reducing  the 
cost  of  typewriting  to  the  employer. 

Ill  OS  demonstrate  this  and  the  many 
other  Monarch  advantages.  Write  (or 
illustrated  descriptive  literature. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Executive  Office!  : 

Monarch  Typewriter  Bid*.,  300  Broadway, 

New  York 

i  pronto,  Montreal 
/  4  dealers  throughout  th*  world 


■  ry  man  mast  wear  the  regulation  high 
army  bo 

i    in    brilliant    shun     red       From  these 
giving    the    company    the 
■ 

lere   the 
face  loo 

With   the  short    hatch. ■: 
these  men  tarry  at  their  belts  it   is  a  wonder  that 
the  torch  the  pump  and 

ladder  wagons,  going  even  at  a  slow  trot,  yet  they 
•  t   to   the  fire  in   time   to  drive  off  the 
marling    rival  gluing  among 

themselves  over  the  plunder 

The  customary  procedure  "t  .i  volunteer  company 
on  netting  to  a  fire  the  owner  of  a  house 

near  that  which  is  burning  and  bargain  with  him  for 
saving  it  The  negotiations  arc  conducted  rapidly 
at  the  top  of  the  voice,  with  tremendous  gestiCula 
tion  While  this  is  going  on  the  crew  of  the  black- 
mailing chief  prepare  the  pump,  not  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  soldiers  arriving  upon  the  scene, 
but  because  other  volunteers  are  pouring  in,  com- 
petition is  rife,  and  prices  are  tumbling 

All  available  buckets  and  tubs  have  already  been 
brought  into  service  and  water  is  being  fetched  from 
the  nearest  fountain  before  whose  gentle  drip  the 
members  of  various  crews  arc  fighting  At  last  the 
v.atc  r  comes.      It  is  poured  into  the  pump. 

The  muscular  arms  swing  the  levers.  The  nozle 
sputters,  then  squirts  for  three  minutes,  then  sput- 
ain  and  stops  till  another  bucket  is  brought. 
Sometimes  you  see  a  man — not  a  volunteer  with 
the  supreme  intelligence  to  throw  the  bucket  of 
water  direct  upon  the  blaze. 

At  last,  when  the  fire  has  burned  itself  out,  the 
soldiers  reach  the  scene,  drive  the  pack  from  the 
wreckage  and  stop  the  yelling,  the  fighting,  and  the 
destruction  of  property. 

A  sight  of  these  creatures  at  a  tire,  waging  a  hope- 
less fight  against  an  element  in  which  they  recognize 
the  hand  of  Allah,  opens  to  you  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  cry  of  fire  in  Constantinople. 
The  idea  pervading  the  mob  is  that  nothing  can 
really  be  done,  because  this  is  God's  will;  that 
it  would  indeed  be  wicked  to  oppose  the  (lames 
too  strenuously.  Fires  easily  extinguished  arc  put 
use  God  permits  it;  but  no  serious  effort  is 
ever  made,  and  you  may  see  Moslems  throughout 
the  crowd  standing  idly  by,  lifting  not  a  finger  to 
save  their  homes.  It  is  because  there  is  no  ade- 
quate fire  department  in  Constantinople  that  Euro- 
peans and  native  Christians  of  means  are  careful  to 
build  all  large  houses  of  material  as  nearly  fire-proof 
lble. 

The  day  after  the  fire,  nevcrtl  .lunteers 

arc  careful   to  go  around   to  the  houses  of  all  Chris 
tians  in  the  neighborhood  to  levy  blackmail 
ing  that   to  them  was  due  the  stopping  of 
flagration's    ravage.      A     wealthy    house  owner    may 
be  called  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  ten  or  a 
these    brigades,    and    as    the    volunteers    number   al- 
ways the  most  rigands  it  may 
be   dangerous   not    to   reward    them    to   some   extent, 
say  a  tenth  of  what  they  first  demand 

It  was  these  firemen  who  formed  a  nucleus  of  the 
bands  that  conducted  the  Armenian  ma-, 
some  years  ago.  and  they  an  to  be  counted  to  day 
among  the  reactionaries  who  would  revive  the  old 
regime  of  Abdul  Hamid.  under  whom  they  thrived, 
11  Mohammedans 

At  a  recent  fire  which  I  attended  with  a  compan 

ion.    where    two    mo  iqUC      had 

things   were   going    very    badly   for   tin 

munity    generally,    a    Jewish     youth    wearing    a    fei 

came  up  to  us  and,  speaking  French 

tention    to    the    fait    that    WC    alone    WOTC    hat*    in    all 

1.   and   Suggested    that    We   would    !■• 

leave    the    scene        It    ha,    been    the    uv    of    I 

here    that     the    numerous    fires    tl 

iple   in   the   last    six    mont 

i  by  Allah  try  defied  the 

Caliph  and  wrung  from  him  the  Constitution. 

HO*     GEKONIMO    »  vs    «   vi  <.n  I 

I 

I  >    Ho? 


en  command  of  the 
campaign    to   capture   Geronimo.    Lawton     w 

i      :rth  Cavalry,  went  to  him 
undertake  the  w. 
milting    to  Miles    plans    he    had    careful'y 

.  lit  out  and  weighed      General  Miles  approved 

ans  and  gave  Captain  Lawton  command  of  the 
promising    to    keep    him    supplied    with 
such  things  as  the  command   would   ni 
Lawton  started  on  or  about   Ma  >m  Fort 

Huachuca  Ariz,  Leonard  Wood,  who  had  received 
an  appointment  as  doctor,  arrived  in  time  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition.  Captain  Lawton  and  Dr. 
Wood  were  the  only  men  who  endured  the  whole 
five  months  of  hard  work.  The  difficult 
hardships  encountered  in  a  strange  country  so 
rough  that  shoes  were  worn  out  in  a  day  or  two;  the 
feet  blistered  and  cut  from  the  rocks  and  ■ 
swollen  from  the  cacti  that  covered  the  ground; 
water  so  scarce  that  the  suffering  was  great  and  no 
shade  or  blade  of  grass  visible;  then  the  rainy  sea 
son.  when  not  only  the  trail  was  washed,  but  the 
dry  little  river-beds  were  turned  into  raging  tor- 
rents impossible  to  cross  without  great  danger  and 
loss  of  time — it  would  fill  pages  to  tell. 

Lieutenant    Gatewood,    Sixth    Cavalry,    v. 
with  two  friendly  Apaches  to  communicate  with  the 
renegade.     At  his  own  request,   voluntarily  putting 
himself   under   Captain    Lawton's   orders,    he   joined 
his    command.     After    a     tireless,     steady     pursuit. 
never  allowing  the  Indians  time  to  provide  clothing 
or   food    tor    themselves,    capturing    everything   but 
their   persons,    they   finally   came   up   with   them   in 
the    Torres    Mountains,    where    Gatewood's    Indians 
went    to    talk    with    them,    after    which    Lieutenant 
Gatewood     went.      Geronimo    then    agreed    to    talk 
with  Captain   Lawton.  who  lost  no  time  in  meeting 
him.     Geronimo.  after  a  short  conference,  promised 
to  accompany  Captain   Lawton   to  a  certain   point. 
where  he  would  surrender  to  General  Miles.     They 
did  this,  with  difficulty  and  annoyance,  as  Geronimo 
was    very    suspicious   and    as   watchful    as   a    hawk 
They  finally  arrived   at   Skeleton  Carton.  Ariz  .    and 
the   surrender   was   made   unconditional',-, 
territory    freed    from    the    marauding    and    uns 
able  atrocities  of   the    Indians.      Meantime   the   sup 
lid  not  reach  the  command,  and  officers  were 
arce   as   shoes      When   a  company   of   infantry 
was  left   without   any  officer   I)r     Wood   volutin- 
to  take  command,  which  he  did  in  a  very  effii 
manner.     This   was   his   first    experience   as  a 
mander. 

When  Geronimo  was  captured  by  Captain  Lawton 
he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  before  the  captain,  and 
clasping  him  around  the  waist  said  he  wanted  to 
the  only  white  chieftain  that  was  able  to  capture 
him,  and  as  he  was  marched  through  the  villages 
the  women  brought  their  children  to  see  the   . 

i   who  had  been  able  to  rid  them  of  the 
Indian       Lawton   wore  out   three  companu 
diers  in  making  the  capture,   and   as  each  company 
iiers  became  exhausted   he  ordered  it  back  to 
the  barracks  and  got  another  one. 

Henry  Clews  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  above 
owing  to  family  relationship  with  the  late 
General  Lawton.  The  foregoing  is  true  in  every 
particular,  and  I  am  glad  to  concur  fully  in  these 
statements  I  was  commanding  the  military  divi- 
sion at  the  time  of  this  expedition. 

v\    ESKIMO    who    woil.liM    mv> 
<  ivii.i/.i  D 

An    Eskimo    lad    who  was  brought    to    New    York 
in  1896  by  Commander  I'cary   has  grown  tired  of  his 
adopted    land      has    denounced    civilization,    and     is 
now    working   hi-   way   back   up   through   ( 
the   land   of   his   fathers       The   boy's   name   is    Ml 
and    he    comes    from    the    region    of    the    Hum 

the    noithwest    n.ast     ><\    Greenland,    his 

•    l.emg   the  most    northerly  race,   living  within 

two   hundred    and    eighty    1111'..  e       Meme 

;mos 
which  accompanied  Peary  back  to  New  York  All 
the  others  died  of  tuberculosis      His  father's 

•id    put   on    exhibition    with    ■  ■ 
tioi 
t 
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There  s  nothing  experimental  about  the  Thermos  Bottle 

Not  until  we  were  absolutely  sure  of  its  practicability,  utility  and 
thorough  working  efficiency  under  all  conditions  of  service,  did  we  place 
it  upon  the  market. 

We  tell  you  that  the  Thermos  bottle  will  keep  hot  liquids  hot,  without 
fire  or  heat,  for  24  hours;  and  cold  liquids  cold,  without  ice,  for  three  days. 

We  know  it  will  do  it — and  so  will  you — if  you  try  it  out 
— if  you  subject  it  to  any  test  within  reason. 

For  the  physician,  the  Thermos  Bottle  is  indispensable  in  his  practice — for  an  ever- 
ready  assistant  to  the  professional  nurse — for  the  mother  in  the  nursery — for  the 
patient  in  the  sick  room — for  the  hospital. 

And  its  thousand  other  uses — for  traveling — hunting — yachting — automobile  trips — 
picnics — outings  of  any  kind — you  cannot  be  without  a  Thermos,  without  depriving 
yourself  of  anecessity ,  acomfort  as  important  as  the  stove  and  refrigerator  in  your  home. 

THERMOS 

THE  BOTTLE 

Use  It  in  Your  Home  Every  Day 

And  make  light  your  household  duties  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  No  need  of  keeping  a  fire  going  from 
morning  till  night — no  need  of  heating  and  re-heating 
coffee — tea — cocoa — milk — broth — water.  Heat  the  li- 
quid once — as  hot  as  you  like  it — Pour  it  into  the  Ther- 
mos— And  it  stays  hot,  without  fire  or  heat,  for  24  hours. 

Get  a  Thermos  Bottle  and  get  it  today.     It's 
the  best  comfort-investment  you've  ever  made. 

In  the  new  model  Thermos,  the  glass  vacuum  bottle  is  easily  removed, 
should  it  by  any  accident  get  broken.  These  "fillers"  may  be 
obtained  from  any  dealer — thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  returning 
the  complete   bottle   to  the  factory   for  replacement. 

Pints  from  $3.00  up.  Quart*  from  $5.00  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the  Thermos.  Look  for 
the  name — "THERMOS" — on  the  bottle.  Be  sure  it's  there, 
because   without    it    the  bottle   is   merely  a    crude   imitation. 

TO  DEALERS 

Every  intelligent  man  and  woman  has  heard  about  the  Ther- 
mos Bottle — and  knows  what  it  will  do — knows  that  it  is  the 
original  and  genuine  "  hot-for-24-hours,  and  cold-f or-3-days- 
Bottle."  Don't  injure  your  reputation.  Don't  insult  the  intel- 
ligence of  your  customers  by  offering  them  a  worthless  sub- 
stitute as  being  "just  as  good"  as  the  Thermos.  It  isn't  and 
can't  be — because  the  Thermos  is  the  only  bottle  constructed 
on  the  proper  vacuum  principles.  If  you  haven't  a  stock  of 
Thermos  Bottles  on  hand — you  should  get  some.  There's 
sure  to  be  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  Thermos  this 
summer.     Write  for  prices  today. 


AMERICAN    THERMOS    BOTTLE    CO. 


1161-1175  BROADWAY 
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Kiss  Tire  Troubles  Good-By 

Here's  an  equipment  that  would  be-  worth 
many  times  its  cost  11  only  because  of  the  mental 
relief  which  comes  with  it.  For  it  removes 
entirely    that    constant    dread — that    fear   that 

iiething  will  happen  in  a  minute"  whi 
ever  present  with  the  man  who  owns  the  car. 
Particularly  if  there's  company  aboard.  When 
your  car  is  equipped  the  Goodyear  way  you  can 
leave  on  any  trip  with  confidence  and  will  re- 
turn rejoicing.  YOU  can  know  beforehand  that 
a  puncture  is  unlikely. 

And  you  will  not  dread  this  ill-luck  because 
you  will  know  that  a  puncture  means  a  stop  ot 
only  a  few  Khort  minutes — a  pleasant  break  in 
the  trip.  Then  you  are  a^ain  on  your  way- 
with  unruffled  temper  or  nerves,  your  clothing 
nnsoiled,  not  even  a  perspiration  started. 

It  costs  s,,  little  to  equip  a  car  the  Goodyear 
way  that  every  motorist  should  consider  it. 


•AfxRO*.  OHIO. 


The  Qoodjrear  wnj  of  equipment  which  makes  trouble 
an  looidenl    embodies  three  (actors: 

I  he  ttrsl  Is  i  be  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Tire,  which 

la  so  made  thai  It's  extreme!  j  difficult  to  puncture,  and  is 

rfect  in  construction  that  single  tire*  have  made 

•  to  16,000  miles  so  rrequentlj  as  to  make  this  mileage 

an  ■  BTerj  <tn>  occurrence 

Theseoond  lathe  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Him.  which, 
without  special  toots  of  any  kind,  can  i>e  unlocked  and  tire 
removed  or  replaced  in  less  than  a  minute.  Vet  which, 
after  the  oommon  valve  nut  has  been  tightened,  holds  the 
tire  so  Brmlj  in  place  that  no  strnin  which  would  not  wreck 
tin'  wheel  i'. m  force  it  < >tf  the  rim,  even  though  deflated, 

The  tliir.i  and  last  Is  the  Qoodjrear  Air  Bottle,  filled 
with  pure  compressed  air,  which  will  full)  Inflate  f  nun  I  to 
:!"■  t  i  n-x.  according  to  si/,-,  by  simply  turninga  valve.  It  will 
partial!)  Inflate  man)  more.  No  gas  or  chemicals  to  injure 
the  tiro  or  corrode  valves  ju-t  ant.  The  first  oost  of  these 
bottles  Includes  <>nr  oharge  for  refilling  fur  two  ykaks. 
i  base  bottles  ar,-  small  and  convenient— will  easily  «<>  in 
any  carrying  space.  

To  sum  up  briefly  the  Goodyear  way  insures  extreme 
mileage  at  a  minimum  of  trouble— and  provides  means 
whereby  repairs  can  be  made  on  the  spot,  the  tire  inflated 
and  the  trip  resumed  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  And  all  this 
without  involving  anything  which  could  be  called  work — 
without  toiling  the  clothes  or  starting  a  perspiration. 

You'll  better  appreciate  what  the  Goodyear  way  means 
to  you  when  you've  seen  by  a  demonstration  how  it  simpli- 
fies tire  trouble.  Call  at  our  nearest  branch  at  your  con- 
venience and  let  us  show  you  what  this  modern  equipment 
means  to  you  in  money  saved  and  the  pleasure  of  motoring 
increased. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies     Boston,  M  ,--  .  Ml  n 

Ai.n.-i...  I  ,1  .  949  '•!    •    M  lis  Si  . 
i 

I 

i     .  lid  Ave.;  Milwnu- 
-■  .  Buffalo, 
s    i  .  719    '  i    ...i,   \  ■     P  ■•  I 

'..,  N.  Prynr  81     i 

■ 
U  Ho     B1S-U  v    1    -•  .  Provident*, 


A  Cardinal  Gibbons  Library 

$3.50 


Discourses     and     Sermons 
on   Various   Subjects 
Out     Christian    Heritage 
The   Ambassador  of  Christ  1  ,, 
lers  I 


The    Faith    of    our    Fatht 
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view  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
Meme  was  adopted  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
museum  and  it  was  while  attending  Manhattan 
College  that  he  decided  to  go  back  to  the  "land  of 
the  midniKht  sun"  The  New  York  World  quote* 
his  letter  of  farewell  to  his  friend  Mr  Beet  I 
says; 

When  this  reaches  you  I  will  be  well  on  my  way. 
as  it  will  not  be  mailed  for  three  days  No  matter 
what  happens.  I  won't  forget  you  or  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  my  good  old  friend.  You  made  ■ 
brother  Of  me  when  all  the  others  that  were  responsi 
ble  for  my  being  stolen  from  my  own  count r 

There  was  no  reason  why  you  should  have  been 
so  kind  to  me  when  you  just  happened  to  meet  me 
but  you  have  a  bitf  heart  and  understand  what  the 
others  can't.  I  don't  see  any  chance  in  New  York. 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  to  you  any  longer 
You  would  go  on  helping  me  always  and  I  feel  ter- 
rible about  it.  so  I  am  going  away  to  sive  you  a 
chance.  They  won't  give  me  my  father's  body  out 
of  the  museum  and  they  never  keep  their  promise, 
so  I  am  disgusted  anil  will  leave  it  all  if  I  can.  You 
and  Mr  Wallace  have  been  true  friends  and  I  would 
die  for  you.  but  I  won't  stay  and  bother  you. 

Never  mind  where  1  am;  1  am  nist  working  north. 
I  am  homesick  and  disgusted  and  when  Commander 
Peary,  who  brought  me  to  New  York,  told  me  he 
had  no  room  for  mc  on  his  ship  I  lost  hope;  and 
then  when  Professor  Bumpus,  of  the  museum,  re- 
fused to  give  me  my  father's  body  so  that  I  could 
bury  it.  or  give  me  even  his  sled  and  nun.  I  gave  up 
believing  that  your  Christian  belief  which  you  taught 
me  was  instant  for  a  poor  Eskimo  After  all.  my 
own  people  are  more  human,  and  kind  and  I  am  go- 
ing home;  your  civilization  has  done  nothing  but 
harm  for  me  and  my  people.      Good  bj 


v\     ENCOUNTER    WITH    CHINESE    PIBATES 

Capt.  GBORGB  NaUNTON  recalls  in  the  San  Fran- 
hronicle  the  days  of  sailing-vessels  in  the  Far 
Eastern  seas,  when  swift  schooners  were  engaged  in 
the  opiu'i  trade  and  were  beset  by  Chinese  pirates. 
His  schooner,  the  Game  Cock,  carried  two  guns  and 
a  large  crew,  with  ritles  and  cutlasses,  to  cope  with 
these  marauders  After  telling  how  their  fleet  little 
ship  showeil  her  heels  to  one  pirate  proa,  he  says  of 
another  voyage: 

On  this  occasion  we  had  an  extra  valuable  car^o 
and  specie  on  board,  and  were  Bailing  quietly  along 
'  when  the  wind  fell  li^ht.  and  as  the  weather 
was    beautifully    clear     the    captain     determined     to 
make  a  short  cut  through  islands  which 

were  very  numerous  in  this  archipelago  This  was 
about  6  A  M  .  when  all  at  once  we  -aw  ail  immense 
amount  of  smoke  over  the  crest  of  01 

led  it  must  be  either  a  village 
or  a  ship  on  tire.  We  kepi  off,  and  on  rounding  the 
point    came  direct'y   in  il    had   been   a 

and  tin  i  itside  planking  left, 

1  I 

w  hi(  h   appeared    to   ha 

"  nda  "   and   "  port 

We    had    ban  j    the    point    and 

when  all 

another  point    and   " 

fight,  foi 

■ 

ill  hands 
aft  for  instructions,  which  had  to  id  quit  k 

man  and    take 

food       .11111  I' 

r  to  throw   on  them      <  >n  they  came,  and 
grappled  our  tor,-  rigging,  and  hunk'  on  while  they 

These 

■  terrible  thin)  •  ith      Thej 

and    tilled    with    some   I  hemii  al    which 

■id   the  thick, 
yellowish  brown,  noj 

'   of  hot 


water  on  a  brute  who  was  throwing  these  pots,  but 
the  fellow  in  desperation  clambered  on  l>oard  with 
his  two  edged  sword  in  his  teeth,  and.  while  the  cook 
had  just  filled  his  bucket  for  another  dose  of  scalding 
water,  the  brute  clove  him  to  the  deck  with  one 
blow  of  his  two-edged  sword  Philippe,  the  gunner, 
however,  had  seen  this,  ami  at  the  same  moment 
sent  a  bullet  from  his  rifle  crashing  into  his  body. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  trying  to  keep  them  from  com- 
ing over  the  rail,  and  picking  them  off  as  well  a 
could  It  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling  to  know  that  you 
are  on  the  point  of  being  butchered.  The  exi 
ment  gave  us  courage,  but  the  stinkpots  prevented 
us  from  getting  forward.  But  there  wa 
low  in  bed  in  the  forecastle  and  almost  in  the 
Stage  of  consumption,  who  came  up  the  l>ooby 
hatcb  and  called  out  pitifully.  "Give  me  a  rifle'  Oh. 
give  me  a  rifle!"  We  could  scarcely  hear  him  for 
the  awful  din.  but  little  Tom.  our  cabin  boy,  said  he 
would  get  a  rifle  to  Frenchy.  We  let  him  go.  and 
he  succeeded.  The  wind  was  freshening  a  little  and 
blowing  the  fumes  so  that  we  could  see  forward, 
and  we  saw  that  the  villains  had  cut  or  let  our  fore 
sheet  go.  and  were  still  trying  to  board  us  forward, 
where  there  was  no  interruption.  Frenchy  , 
up  on  deck.  and.  with  the  desperation  of  a  dyiiiK 
man.  he  shot  down  two  or  three  of  the  pirates,  but 
one  other  jumped  on  board  and  cut  his  head  Di 
from  his  shoulders.  Of  course,  we  all  made  him  a 
mark,  and  he  fell  like  a  log.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason,  or  possibly  because  we  were  getting  near 
some  village  or  the  rendezvous  of  the  coast  guard, 
the  pirate  cast  off  his  grapnels  at  the  fore-rigging 
and  went  on  his  way.  We  now  had  time  to  breathe 
freely,  but  the  captain  could  not  refrain  from  firinK 
three  rounds  of  Krapeshot  from  our  little  main-deck 
guns,  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  did  some  I 
cution. 


A    PENSIONED    PUGILIST 

Thb  old-age  pension  scheme  in  England  is  bring- 
ing out  some  forgotten  characters,  once  rich  and 
famous,  but  now  glad  of  a  little  help  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  One  of  these  is  Jem  Mace,  once  worth 
Sj 50,000.  who  won  S50.000  in  one  fight  in  America 
(as  he  tells  it.  at  any  rate),  who  now,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  asks  for  aid.  We  read  in  the  London 
( 'hronicle: 

Into  the  Ooswell  Road  post  office  yesterday 
walked  a  stalwart,  broad  shouldered  old  man.  with 
white  hair  and  mustache  He  came  to  sign  an  ap- 
plication-form for  an  old  age  pension,  and  gavi 
name  as  Jem  Mace,  born  at  Beeston,  Norwich,  April 
s.    iS,,. 

The  old  man  with  the  well  brushed  silk  hat  was 
indeed  none  other  than  the  famous  old  pugilist,  and 
former  undefeated  champion  of  the  world,  who  now, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  seventy  eighth  birthday, 
finds  himself  fallen  on  hard  tin 

Despite   his   advanced    years,    afaci  "1    as 

nails,    and    as    jolly    as   a   sand  boy.    and    he    was   de- 
lighted to  chat  with  a  Daily  Chronicle  represent.! 

Ought  him  out  in  his  Islington  haunts  lb- 
was  at  his  prime  in  the  sixties,  and  boasts  five  hun- 
dred fights  with  only  two 

ll    living   and    keeping   off    the   drink    is    the 

"  In    the    old    days    men    trained 

■      and    went    through    ordeals    that    would    kill 

nl  day  boxei  all  the  difference  in  the 

between    the   old    fights   with    bare    km* 

ay,   which   are   mere   pleasure 

Mai  '  een      Within   th< 

fortnight    he    ha8   been    giving   exhibitions   of    boxing 
ill    ,i:id    Coventry,    and    he    hopes    to    have    the 
on  with  pupils  and  others  many  times  more 
Some  bis  in   his  time  to   t!  • 

old  man  who  t,,  day  is  applying  for  an  old  age 
fight  m  America  he  won  /.io.ooo, 

and   he  has  known  what   it   is  to  have  /.  70.000  in  the 
ne   old    link    with    days    when 

more     strenuous,     tho      perhaps     more 
.  ,  mal    old    man    wl 
■    tin-   pulpit    than    the   pi 

of    his   arm.    or   per-.ua, !c    him    to 
"  light  tain  " 
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"CLEARS  THE  SKIN 

LIKE  A  MONTH  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS" 

NOTE:     -The  above  happy  quotation  Was  sent  to  us  hy  an  enthusiastic  Pom- 
peian  user,    Mr.    D.  R.  F.,    of  Philadelphia. 


FOR  HER 


There's  nothing  equal  to 
Pompeian   for  keeping   the 
lace     youthful     and     fresh 
ooking.       Pompeian    Mas- 
sage Cream  removes  and  pre- 
nts  wrinkles;   reduces  double 
ins;     tills    out 


FOR  HIM 


Razor  rash  and  after-shaving 
soreness   are  overcome  by   Pom- 
peian Massage  ('ream.     The  rea 
son    is    this — the    massaging 
strengthens   tender  skins,  and 
moreover    removes   soap   particles 
imbedded  in  the  pores.     These  soap 
particles  often  cause  severe  irritation 

Dead,  lifeless  skins 


tllow  cheeks  and 
rounds  off  angles.     Occasional  use 
increases    circulation    and   makes 
the  new  red  blood  bring  roses  to 
your  cheeks.      By  removing  pore- 
dirt    Pompeian    overcomes    sallow- 
ness,  muddy  skins,  black-heads — all 
generally  caused   by 
soap  particles,  dust,  soot 
and  other  foreign  matter 
in    the    pores.        For    a 
clear,  fresh,  soft,   un- 
wrinkled  skin  use  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream.     You'll  be 
astonished  at  your  increased 
beauty    after   a  few  weeks' 
use  of  Pompeian. 


are    changed    to    the 
clean,  clear,  manly  appear- 
ance of  the  athlete's  skin.     After   a   day's 
dusty  work  or  sport  you'll  be  surprised   at 
the  relief  afforded  by    a    Pompeian    mas- 
sage.      It  invigorates   and    exhilarates    in 
a  most  pleasing  way.     A  clear,  clean  look 
is  indeed   a  good  introduction  into  society 
or    business   circles.      At  all  druggists  and 
good  barber  shops. 


Rare    Letters 

Endorsing  Pompeian 

(Sent  to  "Good  Housekeeping 

Magazine."     We  are  not  at 

liberty  to  give  names.) 

"Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  has  marvel- 
ous cleaning  quali- 
ties.   I  have  seen  a 
woman    go    to    her 
room   looking  hag- 
gard,     weary    and 
worn,  and  issue 
therefrom     a  short 
time    after   looking 
as  if  she  had  discov- 
ered   the     I  loom     of 
youth,  the  skin  was 
so  rosy,  and  the  tired 
lines    so    much    less 
observable."       Mrs. 
,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"  Because  I  like  to  be 
clean  'cell  deep  '  I  like 
Pompeian    Massage 
Cream.     The  first  time 
I    used    it    I    was    as 
startled   as   at   my  first 
Turkish  bath." 
Mrs. ,  Everett,  Mass. 


FOR  SAMPLE  JAR— USE  COUPON  BELOW 


You  have  been  hearing  about  Pom- 
peian for  years.  You  know  it  is  un- 
equalled for  impartingaclear,  clean, 
fresh,  unwrinkled  skin.  You  know 
it  is  the  most  popular  face  cream 
made.  10,000  jars  being  sold  daily 
to  men  and  women.  You  have 
meant  to  try  Pompeian.  This  is 
your  chance  to  discover  what  a  vast 
difference  there  is  between  an  ordi- 

THE   POMPEIAN   MFG.  CO. 


nary  "cold"  cream  and  a  scientifi- 
cally made  Massage  Cream  like 
Pompeian.  No  grease  to  grow  hair ; 
no  sickness  in  Pompeian.  For  sale 
by  all  dealers,  in  50c.  and  $1  sizes. 
A  16-page  booklet  on  the  care  of  the 
face  sent  with  each  quarter-ounce 
sample  jar.  Please  use  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  6  cents  in  silver 
or   stamps    (U.   S.  only).      Address 

15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


POMPEIAN 

SAGE  CREAM 


DRUGGISTS! 


SIGN  OFFER! 

Just  write  word  "Sign"  on  postal. 
For  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
you  will  receive  a  handsome  8x11 
inch  crystalloid  Pompeian  counter 
and  window  sign.  Lithographed  in 
12  colors. 

NEW  DISCOUNTS 

In  order  to  give  the  pro- 
gressive dealer  more  in- 
ducements  for  featur- 
ing   Pompeian     Mas- 
sage   Cream    a    new 
scale  of  discounts  was 
recently     adopted. 
This  scale  (see  below) 
will    be    allowed    by 
your  jobber. 
There  are  few  $4  pro- 
prietaries    that    now 
combine    such   quick- 
selling    qualities    and 
favorable       discounts. 
Write     your    jobber 
today. 


on  $6  quantity; 
on  $12  quantity 


POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 


'«? 


15  Prospect  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


At  all  Dealers 


THE  POMPEIAN 
MFG.  COMPANY 

15  Prospect  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


fr^vKK*  AND 

POMPEIAN 

T"M>E  mark 


*ppir  to 


AND    «V/» 
UNTIL    " 


iHfi 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  6c,  to 
cover    cost     of     postage    and     packing. 
Please  send  me  one   copy  of  your  famous 
illustrated    massage     book     and     a    special 
sample  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 


MF 

REGISTERCO   U.S. Pi 


Address  . 
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Cook  On 
Any  Table 


Thai  s  exactly 
what  you  can  do 
with     the    Manning- 
Bowman  Alcohol  Gas 
Stove.  Has  no  end  of  cooking  uses. 
|y  any  tune  of  day  or  night. 
Can  be  carried   anywhere.     The 

Manning- 

Bowman 

(Denatured) 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 

is  not  merely  for  cooking  small 
dishes;  you  can  cook  a  dinner  on 
it.  Makes  its  own  gas  from 
denatured  alcohol.  Quick,  clean, 
simple,  handy. 

Costs  a  little  over  one  cent  an  hour  to 
Operate         Made    With    single     or    double 
burner-..    Real  Manning-Howuian  Qual- 
ity through,  and  through — the  very  best. 
Many   utensils   to    match, 
from  Cutlet  Dish  to  Coffee 
l'ercola- 
tor,  sin- 
gly   or 
complete  with 
the  stove 


A 


Dealers  every- 
where. Write 
for  descriptive 
booklet  'DD-3' 

Manning  Bovm»n  S  Co 
MtRiocN.  Conn 

Mairr,  ,t  "Elliftt"  n 
and  "  Mttmr"  Ctft 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 
i.  most  reliable:  BO  cents.    Post-tree.    Kuril 
t  W  agnails  Company.  44-eo  East28d  Street,  New  York. 


vn      v  mi  Bit   v\     PHYSI4  lt\     \  I      I  in 

<  HIM  si      <  oi   If  I 

Marian  Sinclair  Head  in  med 

ical  mil  China,  has  been  for  man 

i    physic  i.ui  for  tl 

tl.r.v   enjoyed    an    un:. 

and 

.mm 

incidents,     S  ntly  written  ol    some  oi 

The 
story   ha-,   to  do  with  missionary 

.  work.     She 

It  was  late  in  th<  call  came  for 

my  services 

The  boy  came  in  and   told  me  that  a  man  wanted 
me   to  go   to   see   Ins   wifl      who  lived   in   the  southern 
city    outside    the    Ha  ta    gate        It    has    always    been 
j  my  custom  never  to  refuse  any  one  whether  th( 
I  rich  or  poor,  and  so  1   told  him  to  call  a  cart. 

It   was  in   midwinter  and   a   bitter'cold   night,   and 

yet  toddling  about  upon  the  bed  there  was  a  child  of 
three  or  four  whose  only  garment  was  a  long  coat 

"You  should  put  a  pair  of  trousers  on  that  child," 
I  said,   "or  it  will  catch  cold  and   I    will  soon  have  to 

I  come  again." 

"Yes,"  they  sail!,  "we  will  put  trousers  on  it." 
"YOU  had  better  do  it   at  once."   I   insisted. 
"Yes,"    they    continued,    "we    will    see    that    it    is 

Atter  attending  to  the  woman,  and  again  urging 
them    to   dress    the   child.    I    wrapt    my   warm   cloak 
around  me  and  started  home,   tho   I   could  not   fi 
the  child. 

"It    is   a   cold    night.'      I    said    to    the   driver   as   we 

started  on  our  way. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "  there  will  '  e  some  uncom- 
fortable people  in  the  city  to  ni 

"In  that  house  we  just   left  "   I  continued,  tor  I 

could  not  banish  the  child  from  my  thoughts,  "there 
wras  a  little  cljild  playing  on  the  bed  without  a  shred 
sers  on." 

"Quite  right."  said  lie  "they  pawned  the  trousers 
of  that  child  to  get  money  to  pay  me  for  taking  you 
to  see  the  sick  woman  " 

"To  pay  you!"  said  I.  with  indignation. and  yet 
with  admiration  for  the  character  of  the  people  for 
whom  I  was  giving  my  services  "to  pay  you' 
Then  drive  right  back  and  give  them  their  money 
and  tell  them  to  go  and  redeem  those  trouscis  and 
put  them  on  the  child'" 

The  "city  gate  will  be  closed  before  we  can  reach 
it  if  1  return."  said  he,  "and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  in  to-night." 

"No  matter  about  that.'  I  insisted,  "go  back  and 
give  them  the  money." 

He  turned  around  with  many  mutterings.  lasht 
up  his  mule  at  the  top  ot  lus  speed  gave  them  the 
money,  and  then  started  on  a  gallop  for  the  city 
gate  It  was  a  rough  ride  in  that  springless  cart 
over  the  nitty  roads  Hut  my  house  seemed  warmer 
that     night    and    my    bed    seemed    softer    after    I    had 

paid  the  <  alter  mj 

Headland   at    another   time    was   talking    with 

the  daughtei  I   distinguished 

It   developed   that   One  of   the  sisters,   when 
a    i  hild    of    '-I  \.    had    been    I 

Hung  Chang,   th<    marriage  having  been  prevented 

by   the  death  • 

enough    towed        The    write!   n.n  I    "I    the 

'    And    what    has    he,  omi  HOW     is 

"Sin-  withdn 

ith    none    but    her    wotm  n  ,|    even 

ither  or  brothers,   and   not   allowing  ., 

And  she  will  not   allow 

'  And  what  '  How  does 

.>!<•  em] 
• '  St  <:■  broiden 

..ung  I.i  refused  to  allow   her  to  attend  his 

'    off   her   hail 

.  ommit     'Hi,  !'!■         SI 

■■■  n  life." 


I   them  if  thi  ear  that  she  might 

1  finally  in  this  attempt  to  kill  hers 

e  have  constant  apprehensions.  But  then, 
what  if  she  did?  It  would  only  emphasize  hei 
virtue  " 

It    was   some    months   after   the    young 
me    what    I    have  just    related   that   they  called,    for 
they  had  taken  up  the  study  of   Knglish  and    1 
agreed  to  help  them  a  bit 

"How  is  your  sister-"    I  inquired,  foi 
of    this    young    girl    weighed    like    a    burden    on    my 

"She    fasted    more    than    usual    during    t).. 
summer,    but    she    bathed    daily    and    changed    her 
clothes,    dressing    sometimes    in    her    most    beautiful 
garments       She  had  not  been  sleeping  well  foi 
time,  and  one  day  she  ordered  her  women  to  leave 
her  and   not   return   until    they   were   called.     They 
remained  away   until   a  married   sister  and  a  sister- 
in  law      a     niece     of     Li     Hung     Chang- -called     and 
wanted  to  see  her       We  went  to  her  room,  but  found 
it    locked.      We    knocked,   but    received    no    answer. 
We  finally  punched  a  hole  through  the  paper  win- 
dow and  saw   her  sitting  on  her  brick  bed,  her  I 
bolstered  up  with  cushions  and  her  eyes  closed.      We 
supposed  she  was  sleeping,  but  on  I  •    the 

door   we   found    that    she   had   gone   to  join   he- 
husband,   tho  her  color  anil  appearance  v. 
a  living  person .  " 

"And  are  you  sure  she  had  not  swooned:" 

"She   remained   in   this  condition   for  twent 
hours  without   pulse    or  heartbeat,    and   so   we   put 
her  in  her  casket  " 

I  could  not  but  feel  sail  that  I  had  not  been  in  the 

city,  and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  help  them  to 

tain  whether  her  life  had  really  gone  out.      But 

the  girls  seemed   proud   of   the   distinction   of  having 

had  a  sister  of  such  consummate  virtue 


WAITING      HHt      V     JVI.I    \l{      III     IV  I      HIM 

Mr.  Lewis  R  Prbbman,  of  Pasadena.  Cal  .  re 
lates  in  a  jocular  way  an  experience  that  must  have 
anything  but  jocular  in  reality.  Rolled. up  in 
blankets  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  terrific  thunder 
storm  at  night,  he  watched  a  jaguar  circling  round 
him,  and  wondered  whether  the  animal  would  begin 
the  meal  at  his  head  or  his  feet  To  let  him  tell  his 
own   Story,  as   he  gives  it   in   the   New   York    7Vi 

It  was  in  the  Verde  Creek  t  anon    of   Mount 

Pedro    Baja  California,  in  the  spring  of  the     I    ,- 
at  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  season's  storms  come 
in  rains  in  the  valley,  hail  and  sleet   in  the  foothills 
and  lower  spurs,  and  solid  snow  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tain      The  camp  was    in    the    canon,  well   inside   the 

boxed -in  stretch,     The   Mexican  cook  had  deserted 
a  week    before,    and   my    companions   were  off  on   a 

three  day   mountain  sheep  hunt,   leaving    me  with  a 
stiff  knee  alone  in  the  camp 

Late  one  afternoon  the  air  became  close  and  stufly. 
the    breeze    died    out.  and    great    blai  k    clouds    , 
wheeling    down    from    the    summit    of    San     Pedro 
Soon    the    thunder    began    to    roll    and    rumble   a: 

the  crags  and  echo  with    leep  reverberations  through 

the   canon,    while     the     lightning     flashed    with    vivid 
glare    and    shot    in    zig/ag    lines    from    clil 
Then    the    rain    came,    and    in    torrents        I 
supperless.   into   the   tent,   which   was  under  the 

i  1  thickest  pine  on  a  little  bench  at  a  bend  ot 
the  stream  The  thunder  roared  louder  than  ever 
and.    pulling    in    the    tent     llap.     I    looked    out        The 

lightning   was   leaping   from   pole   to   poll 

heavens  were  fan  V    tin-   niiuture  i1 

denlv    occurred    to    me    that    lightning    alw.. 
the  tallest   trees,  and.  grabbing  my  arms  IV 

I    rushed   out    into   the  ram.   not    Stopping 

big    pin*       Then    I    rolled    up   in    the   blank) 

have    been    eight    or    ten    in    all      on. 

aked    bundle,    alni" 
high   ■  '  Bad,  and  shoulders 

the    mam    wrapping,    but     I    pro;. 

end  of  the  i., 

In    hall    an    hour    the   rain   ceased    and    the    he., 
t    the  thunder  and  lightning 
still    busy,    and    I    was   afraid    to    trust    myself    under 

(Continued  on  /..■.;■.'  711 
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You  get  the  full 
richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  the 
finest  grapes 


grown,  in 


INELAND 


At  Druggists,  grocers,  etc., 
and  at  soda  fountains.  Jf 
your  dealer  will  not  supply 
you  with  Vineland  Grape 
Juice,  we  will  ship  direct, 
paving  delivery  charges, 
i  doz.  qts.,  S5.50;  1  doz. 
pts.,  S3 .00. 

Ask  for  it  bv  its  full  name 
—"VINELAND"— and  in- 
sist on  having  the  genuine. 

Trial    Bottle    10c— Just 

enough  to  show  the  fine 
flavor  and  greater  richness 
of  Vineland  Grape  Juice. 
Send  your  name  and  iocts. 

Interesting  Booklet  "THE 
BOUNTY  OF  THE  ARBOR," 

mailed  free.      Write  for  it. 


Grape  Juice 

From  the  Land  of  the  Vine" 


E     use    Ives    grapes    almost    exclusively    because    they 
are  the  sweetest  and  richest. 

They  are  picked  when  fully  ripe  here,  where  they 
reach  their  greatest  development  —  in  the  best 
grape-growing  section  of  America. 

Vineland  Grape  Juice  is  the  pure  natural,  undiluted, 
unfermented  juice  of  these  choicest  grapes,  bottled  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  presses,  Pasteurized  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  true  to  nature. 

No  preservative  of  any  kind  is  used. 

We  carry  cleanliness  to  extremes — everything  Vineland 
Grape  Juice  touches  is  sterilized  to  keep  it  pure — vats, 
containers,  bottles,  even  the  corks  are  sterilized. 

When  you   buy  VINELAND  GRAPE  JUICE  you   get 

the  best,  sweetest  and  richest  juice  and  you  may  be 
absolutely  certain  of  its  purity  and  cleanliness. 

On  our  property  is  located  the  experimental  vine- 
yard of  the  middle  Atlantic  States — of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

VINELAND  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 

215  West  Boulevard  -  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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All 
FREE 

To 

Literary 

Digest 

Readers 

Refinish  a  Piece  of  Your  Furniture  at  Our  Ex- 
pense.    Let  Us  Send  You  The  Materials  FREE 

w 


E  WANT  a  sample  of  wood  finishing  done  with  our  preparations  in 
your  home.  We  will  send  the  materials  to  do  the  work.  Here 
they  are : 


A  bottle  "t  Johnson's  Klectric  Solvo  to  quickly  remove  the  old  finish— 
lottle  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  (you  to  choose  the 
color  the  wood 


A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  (you  to  choose  the  color  from  the  14  different  shade:)  to 


A  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  to  give  that  beautiful  "  hand-rubbed"  effect— 
And  our  illustrated  guide  book  for  home  beautifying,  which  includes  complete  color  card  and 
tells  how  to  linish  and  refinish  wood. 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  that  you  prize  highly,  yet 
you  do  not  use  on  account  of  the  worn  condition  of  its  finish,  or  because 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  other  furniture  or  decorations. 

Use  this  outfit  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  refinishing  it,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  the  work  is  done  and  the  beauty 
of  the  result. 

May  we  send  you  these  three  packages,  and  the  valuable  six-color  book 
free  at  once?  Learn  from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  from  the 
use  of 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

It  is  not  a  mere  stain.     It  is  a  deep-seated  dye — sinking  into  the  pores 

of  the  wood  and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.       When   fin- 

/    % »         ished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  you  have  a  permanent  finish 

''■■.';>.,  %»         of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.     We  want  to  give  you 

these  three  packages  at   once.      Send  ten  cents  to    partially 

pay  cost  of  packing  and  postage — using  coupon  below  for 

your  convenience. 
O  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  comes  in  14  standard  shades: 


?S. 


■1 


«*>. 


Xo.  isO  Light  Oak 
No.  133  Dark  Oak 
Xo  125  Mixtion  <  >ak 
No.  140  Manila  Oak 
No.  H0  Bog  Oak 
Xo.  12&  Light  Mahogany 
Xo    ijq  Dark  Mahogany 


X"    tJO  \V  fathered  Oak 

Xo.  /,•/  Brown  WtathtrtdOak 

No.  133  Grttn  Weathered  Oak 
Xo.  131  Moti  Grttn 

1  rrttn 

:  I,  mith  Oak 
No  rjb  Brown  Fltmith  Oak 


Oa  'J  4 
9.     I-, 


1 


Half  pints,  30c :  pints  ;oc.    Johnson'--  Prepared  Wax 

10c  and  i\c  pa.  kages    Also  sold  in  large  sizes.   For  sale 

by  all  leading  paint  dealers.    Send  couponj  today  to 

S.     C.    JOHNSON     &     SON 

«  Racine,  Wisconsin 

*  "  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  " 


the  tree  I  w  ;e  just  getting  ready  to  unroll,  how- 
■  .tulating  myself  on  not  being  wet  through, 
when  out  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  end  of  the 
blankets  came  an  ear  splitting  yell.  It  is  at  this 
in  the  Story  book  tales  of  cougars  and  jaguars 
that  the  lone  but  kind  hearted  traveler  always  starts 
out  with  the  condensed  milk  can  to  BUCCOT  the  distresv 
child,  always,  of  course,  to  be  ambushed,  killed,  and 
eaten  No  Such  impulse  was  mine.  I  knew  the 
distrcst  child  was  there  all  right,  but  I  also  knew 
that  it  was  wrapt  two  or  three  feet  thick  in  the  best 
product  of  an  American  woolen  company,  and  I 
was  loath  to  expose  it  to  the  elements 

Twice  more  sounded  the  cry.  and  twice  more  I 
refused  to  listen  to  its  call.  It  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing nearer,  tho  I  would  have  sworn  that  it  had  its 
nose  under  my  feet  when  it  yelled  the  first  time. 
Again  the  shriek;  this  time  so  near  that  I  thought 
the  blankets  vibrated  in  sympathy,  a  moment  later 
discovering,  however,  that  my  knees  were  respon- 
sible for  the  latter  phenomenon.  Then  for  several 
minutes  I  waited  and  trembled.  I  wondered  if  he 
would  begin  at  my  feet  and  eat  me  up  by  inches. 
or  mercifully  kill  me  at  once  by  beginning  at  ray 
head.  At  last  my  ears,  strained  to  catch  the  slight 
est  sound,  detected  his  step,  as  the  cushioned  feet, 
one  after  the  other,  were  drawn  from  the  sticky- 
mud.  Then  he  crept  into  my  range  of  vision. 
"Thank  heaven,  it  will  be  the  head'"  I  thought, 
and  waited  for  him  to  begin.  I  could  scarcely 
make  out  the  outline  of  the  body,  so  that  the  fiery, 
vitreous  eyes  seemed  moving  all  alone.  Now  they 
passed  behind  me  and  out  of  range  of  my  vision,  but 
still  the  spring  was  not  made.  Now  they  gleamed 
on  my  right,  still  moving  around  the  bundle  in  a 
circle.  Now  they  disappeared  beyond  my  horizon 
of  blanket,  and  I  realized  that,  after  all.  the  worst 
was  to  happen.  I  was  to  be  eaten  from  the  feet 
upward.  Then  the  overwrought  nerves  gave  way 
and  the  whole  chestful  of  air  I  had  been  holding  for 
so  long  went  ripping  out  through  my  tense  vocal 
cords  in  one  wild  yell.  That  was  the  true  cry  of 
the  distrcst  child. 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  cry.  I  heard  some  one  break- 
ing through  the  underbrush  at  top  speed,  and  my 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  Then  I  perceived  that 
the  sounds  were  retreating  My  preserver  had  seen 
the  jaguar  and  turned  back.  All  I  felt  in  the  next 
ten  minutes  is  beyond  words  to  describe,  but  at 
length,  reassured  by  the  silence.  I  rolled  out  of  the 
blankets  to  find  myself  alone  The  jaguar  had  evi- 
dently no  idea  that  the  funny-looking  bundle  con- 
tained a  man.  and  must  have  fled  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice.  The  beast  certainly  missed  the  chance 
of  its  life,  for  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  young,  fairly- 
fat,  and  altogether  eatable  man  was  ever  laid  out 
quite  so  helplessly  under  the  nose  of  a  hungry  jaguar. 


H?eS0&ft£> 


For  Whooping  tough.  Croup.  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip.  Hd>  Fever,  Diphtheria.  Swrlct  Fever 


Confidence 

fur  11  quarter  <  ml  o 
earned  unqualified  1 

RestfulDlghta  are  ;u>»ured 

Cretolenels  •  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

'  CraaoUn*  antlaeptk 
TthUu  lorth«  Irritated  throat, 
nt   vir  drumrUt  or  fn.ui   ui. 
10c    in  .'■ 

Till   \  U'0-cHKSOl.ENF  CO., 
ISO  Pulton  St..  New  York 


SEEING    WENDELL    PHILLIPS    BOMB 

Not  many  men  are  left  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
exciting  events  in  Huston  before  the  Civil  War. 
when  mobs  were  breaking  up  antislavcry  meetings 
and  Wendell  Phillips  was  risking  his  life  every  time 
he  made  a  speech  One  of  these  men.  however,  is 
publishing   his   recollections   in    the    New    York    /ill 

unt.     Mr    George   W    Smalley,   the   famous   news 

correspondent  who  has  described  England  to 

America    and    America    to    England,    tells    how    he 


Do  Your  Customers  Use'Phones? 


Your  ad  will  talk  to  your  prospective  custon 
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Pears' 

"Just  soap,"  is  good 
enough  for  sonic,  but  most 
women  insist  on  having 
Pears'.  Ask  some  girl  with 
a    good    complexion — why? 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 
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help«d    guard     Wendell     Phillips    home    from     Music 

Hall  in  Boston  through  .1  seething  mob  that  threat- 
ened their  lives  at  every  step      Mr  Smalley  writes: 

Phillips'  speech  had  been  all  through  one  to  stir 
deep  resentment.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Music 
Hall  was  seething  with  tierce  passion,  and  it  seemed 

likely  enough  there  would  be  a  rush  tor  the  plat- 
form when  he  had  finished  If  it  had  come  it  would 
have  been  met  The  little  band  of  armed  men  who 
concerned  themselves  about  his  safety  never  left  his 
side  But  there  was  no  rush  The  plans  of  the 
enemy     were    of     a     different     kind.      The    an 

tt  of  the  hall.  A  police  officer  came 
to  tell  us  that  there  would  be  trouble  outside.  A 
mob  of  course,  a  broadcloth  mob  had  assembled. 
What  the  mob  intended  only  the  leaders  of  it  knew, 
but  he  assured  us  that  the  police  were  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  it  But  he  said  Mr.  Phillip-'  friends 
should  go  with  him  when  he  left  the  hall,  and  keep 
with  him. 

There  were.  I  think,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  us  who  were  armed  Le  Barnes.  Hinton.  Red- 
path.  Charles  Toller,  and  one  or  two  others  We  told 
Phillips  what  he  was  likely  to  meet,  and  that  we 
should  walk  next  to  him  When  we  got  to  the  outer 
door  we  found  the  police  disputing  with  the  mob 
the  narrow  passage,  perhaps  fifty  yards  long,  from 
the  hali  to  Winter  Street  It  was  slow  work  thrust- 
ing these  disturbers  out.  because  Winter  Street  was 
■crowded  with  the  main  body  of  rioters,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  more  But  the  police  knew  their 
business,  and  meant  to  do  it.  ami  did  it.  Inside  the 
passage  there  was  not  space  enough  for  an  effective 
attack,  even  had  not  the  police  been  too  strong. 
But  it  took  us.  I  judge,  some  fifteen  minutes  to 
make  our  way  from  the  hall  door  to  the  street. 

During  this  space  of  time  the  mob  in  Winter 
Street  roared  at  us  They  seemed  to  think  we  were 
afraid  to  go  on.  and  they  thing  at  Phillips  such  in- 
sults as  hatred  and  anger  supplied  them  with — 
•coward,  traitor,  and  so  on:  with  threats  besides 
Phillips   met   it    all   with   a   smiling  face.      His   hand 


TURN  OVER  TIME 
When  Nature  Hints  About  the  Food, 


When  there  s  no  relish  to  any  food  and 
all  that  one  cats  doesn't  seem  to  do  anv 
good  then  is  the  time  to  make  a  turn  over 
in  the  diet,  for  that's  Xat ure's  way  of 
dropping  a  hint  that  the  food  isn't  the  kind 
required. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  followed  rail- 
road work,  much  id"  it  being  office  work  of 
a  trying  nature. 

"Meal  times  were  our  busiest  part  of  the 
day.  Eating  too  much  and  too  quickly  of 
food  such  as  is  commonly  served  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  together  with  the  sedentary 
habits,  were  not  long  in  giving  me  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  trouble  which  reduced  my 
weight  from  205  to  160  pounds. 

"There  was  little  relish  in  any  food  and 
none  of  it  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  It 
seemed  the  more  [  ate  the  thinner  1  got  and 
was  always  hungry  before  another  meal,  no 
matter  how  much  I  had  eaten. 

"Then  I  commenced  a  fair  trial  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  was  surprised  how  a  small  saucer 
would  carry  me  along,  strong  and  with 
satisfied  appetite,  until  the  next  meal,  with 
no  sensations  of  hunger,  weakness  or  distress 
as  before. 

"I  have  been  following  this  diet  now  for 
several  months  and  my  improvement  has 
been  so  great  all  the  others  in  my  family 
have  taken  up  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts,  with 
complete  satisfaction  and  much  improve- 
ment in  health  and  brain  power. 

"American  people  undoubtedly  eat  hur- 
riedly, have  lots  of  worry,  thus  hindering 
digestion  and  therefore  need  a  food  that  is 
predigested  and  concentrated  for  nourish- 
ment."    "There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter.'  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


-Town 

Sanitary  and 
Economical 

Hair  Brush 


Take  Out 

the  Bristles 

in  Strips 

to  Clean  or  Renew 


Looks  exactly  like  an  old  fashioned  brush,  yet  it  is  wonderfully  different. 
Turn  a  small  knob  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  the  bristles  come  out  on  wooden 
strips.  These  strips  each  contain  only  three  rows  of  bristle  tufts. 
Each  bristle  is  easily  reached  for  cleaning.  The  strips  may  be  boiled  in  soapy  water. 
You  can  now  always  have  a  clean  brush  You  can  avoid  baldness  and  scalp  diseases 
due  to  inefficient  and  unsanitary  hair  brushes 

Say  "Long,  stiff,  white  bristles,  oval  trimmed,  with 
ebony  military  back,"  or  "Soft,  medium,  black 
bristles,  flat,  trimmed  with  long-handled  mahogany 
back,"  or  any  oilier  combination  that  meets  your 
views  of  what  an  ideal  hair  brush  Should  be,  and 
we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  the  one  price  of  $1.50. 

We  will  take  it  back  and  return  your  money  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  after  30  days'  I  rial. 

There  ate  no  loose  parts  in  a  By-Town  to  annoy  you 
by  rattling.  When  the  strips  are  clamped  in  place 
it  is  <i  solid  back  brush. 

If  you  have  a.  silver  back,  for  which  you  desire  new 
bristles  and  the  By-Town  ever  lasting  feature,  send 
it  to  us  and  we  will  put  in  our  device  and  your 
choice  of  bristles  for  $5.  With  the  device  once  in, 
new  bristles  will  cost  only  -10  to  78  cents  each  time 
they  are  renewed. 

Manufacturers  of  fine  silver  toilet  sets  can  put  In 
By-Town  bristles  and  locking  devices  as  easily  as 
the  old  style.    Write  us. 

Write  for  booklet,  or,  better  still,  send  us  $1.50  for  a 
brush.  You  do  not  have  to  keep  it.  unless  you  are 
thoroughly  pleased,  ir  you  send  the  brush  back, 
we  will  return  your  money  by  the  next  mail. 


You  can  have  a  new  brush 
whenever  you  wish.  The 
cust  is  only  40  to  78  cents 
fur  the  new  bristles.  The 
hacks  last  forever.  They 
do  not  lose  their  polish, 
warp  and  split  -because 
they  do  not  get  wet. 
The  By-Town  backs  are 
made  in  three  styles  and 
finishes;  sma  i  l  long- 
handled,  large  long- 
handled  and  military. 
Oak,  Mahogany  or  Ebony. 
Ynu  may  choose  any  bris- 
tles you  desire  :  soft,  me- 
dium, stiff  or  very  stiff; 

Dry  cleaning  of  bristles^mX>  medium  long  or 
very  long;  flat  or  oval 
trimmed  ;  white,  black  or  black  and  white. 
Order  any  combination  of  the  above  backs  and 
bristles,  at  the  price  of  SI. Till,  each  single  brush  com- 
plete, or  $3  for  pair  military  brushes. 
If  vour  dealer  has  not  yet  put  in  the  By-Town  brush, 
write  us  direct  enclosing  $1.50,  and  we  will  mail  you 
the  kind  of  a  brush  you  have  dreamed  of  possessing. 


BY-TOWN,  Inc.,  7  River  Street,  Aurora,  III. 


To  Dealers:    Ours  is  the  most  attractive  proposition.     We  offer  larger  returns  from  a  smaller  Invest- 
ment, Write  us  today  and  be  prepared  to  take  the  profits  our  advertising  in  4,000,000  homes  will  bring  you. 


Two  views  of  a  By-Town  hair  brush  complete 


HOSIERY   and    UNDERWEAR 

From  Importer  to  Wearer.    Silk,  Lisle,  Cotton,  all  colors, 
plain  or  fancy.    On  Silk  Hone 

WK    SAVE    vol:    j.-i    TO    r.«K 
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Kedining  Choir,  automatically  ad  ipt-         / 

ing    itsrlf  to    every     position    without        / 

*-rt<.rt.  will  do  even  more  than  this  for 
you.  Indispensable for  invalids.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  offer  and  cat  ilog  No 
123,  allowing  te„  models  ad   pte  I  to  pi 
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THE    KALAMAZOO     SI.EI)    CO.,     570    3rd    St.,    halamaioo,    Jlleh. 
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The  best  of  Steel  needs  Strop- 
ping to  be  at  its  best. 

Each  shave — each    stroke  even — takes  a  little    from  the 

keenness  of  the  edge. 

Only  by  correct  and  frequent  stropping  need   you  hope 

to  gain   a  shave  the  equal  of  the  barber's. 

When  you  tire  of  a   public  barber,  and  of  "no  stropping' 

scrapes,  then  try  the 

ArtaSipop  fisA5T6R 

Automatic  Stropper  and  Razor  in   One — Slrops  Itself) 

It  i-  the  only  razor,  safety  or  old  style,  with  which  anyone  can 
strep  quickly  and  correctly  and  shave  with  a  barber's  velvet 
smooth  n< 

Automatic  stropper  and  razor  in  one    piece.      No  constant  renew 
ing  of    blades,    no    taking    apart    to    strop    or    clean,    just    shaving 
comfort    for    a    lifetime,    with    a  new    sharp   edge  for  every   shave. 
The  only  razor    that  combines  the  good  points   of    both   "safety" 
and    "old    style." 

//'<•  ;.•(////  to  send  you  ,hi>    book  called  "■Shaving 

Sense."    It's  free  if  you  send  your  dealer's  name. 

AUTO  STROP   SAFETY    RAZOR   CO..  Dept.  E..345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
^  Oxford  street.  London,  li  si.  Helena  Street,  Montreal 

Blade  Always  Sharp  —  Lasts  for  Months 


Standard    Outfit  —  Self  -dropping   Silver-plated   Razor.      12  Bladei  and  fine  Hortehide  Strop  in  Leather  Case.  $S. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied  after  30  days'  trial 


Long  Distance  Vision 

The  l&-Power  Perplex  Prism 
Binocular  is  as  light  and  compact 
Open  glass  as  easilv  held 
•  ir.idv.  The  lenses  are  close  to 
Hit  eye,  giving,  at  one  mile,  a 
field  607  feet  in  diameter,  nine 
times  the  area  of  view  possible  in 
ordinary  field  glasses  and  fur 
thermorc  every  detail  is  sharply 
and  <  Icarly  denned. 

PERPLEX 

PRISM    BINOCULAR 
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AMERICAN    THERMO-WARE    CO 


Vulcan "  Stylo  Pens 

The  ONLY  perfect,  norvleakable  stylo 
pens  at  a  moderate  price. 


Red  or  " 
Black 


By   mail, 
postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO. 

M  annfaoturui 

Thamea    Bd|{..    135    Greenwich    Street,    Ne> 


York 


THE   KLIP  BINDER 

One  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of 
tins  binder  to  all  othei  devices     It  lias  established 
ahigh  st. mil. iul  of  merit  in  thousands  oi  offii 
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in  my  arm,  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  nerv 
have   t>een   aware  of  it       But    the 
the  hand  was  firm  and  steady,      il 

Mr.    Ruins  (':  as  g 

summer  mornings.     The   police   who   had 
been   a   rear   wu.tr  they   wore   not    net 

there,  had  gone  to  the  front. 

At  first,  the  mob  gave  little  heed  to  the  police. 
They  expected  the  police,  as  in  Tremont  Temple. 
December  .?.  to  be  on  their  side.  But  this  time  an 
officer  had  command  who  knew  only  his  dut 
policeman.  No  politics  but  to  keep  the  peace  and 
protect  peaceful  citizens  The  officer  was  Deputy 
Chief  Hani.  I  have  since  seen  a  gn 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  New  York. 
London.  Paris.  Berlin,  and  elsewhere;  nowhere  any 
•  handling  of  a  dangerous  mob  than  this  by 
Deputy  Chief  Ham  His  force  was  none  tOO  large, 
but  his  master>  over  the  mob  was  never  in  doubt. 
In  their  hand  to  hand  Struggles  in  the  lit' 
way.  the  police  showed  what  they  were  made  of. 
Of  Phillips'  friends  the  number  had  increased  as  we 
passed  from  the  platform,  but  if  we  had  been  alone 
we  should  have  been  swallowed  up.  or  we  should 
have  been  driven  almost  at  once  to  use  our  re- 
volvers.    But  the  police  were  an  impregnable  wall. 

Once  out  in  Winter  Street,  they  formed  in  a  solid 
square,  Phillips  and  his  friends  in  the  center.  The 
square  was  never  broken.  The  mob  were  many 
thousand  strong.  There  were  wild  rushes,  there 
was  the  tremendous  pressure  of  great  masses  of  men. 
but  against  it  all  the  polite  held  good.  Down  Win 
ter  Street  to  Washington  Street,  along  Washington 
Street  to  Bssex  Street,  and  in  Bssex  Street  to  the 
door  of  Phillips'  house,  the  mob  kept  us  company. 
oozing  and  surging  slowly  on.  reviling  and  cursing 
all  the  way.  They  thought  they  would  ha 
chance  at  the  house,  but  the  deputy  chief  had  taken 
ion  there  in  advance,  and  when  the  door 
I  we  passed  comfortably  in  between  the  police 
It  had  taken  us  an  hour  or  more  from  the 
hall  to  the  house.      The  distance  is  a  short  hall   1 


III:    KNEW     BYRON 

rty-pivb  years  ago  there  liv<  istle 

ne  an  old  man  who  was  once  invited  by  Lord 
Byroti  any  him  on  his  tragic  expedition 

to  Greece      lie  was  Dr.  Alexander,   Byroi 

oa    and  altho  the  doctor  did   not   go 
.1   very  close  comrade  of  the  poet   bi 

his   journey,    and   consequently   had    many    intimate 
to  tell  of  him.      A  writer  who  knew  I)r 

ander  many   years  rehearses  an  interview  with   him 

in   which   they   discust    the  Genoa   days       We 

from  T.  P.'s  Weekly. 

The  old  army  surgeon,  who  competes  with   David 
Urquhart    for    the   honor   of    having    introduced    the 
Turkish  bath  into   lingland,   was  still   practism. 
profession   in   a   quiet    way.    tho   he   was   then   in   his 
eighty  seventh    year        His    memory    of    the    ('.< 
days  still   remained   clear   ami   sharp       He 
mind   that    Byron   spent   his  days  in   riding,   in  enter 
taining   his   friends,    and   in   copious    talk       Much   of 
the  night  was  spent  in  a  feverish   literary  activity 
that    still    remains    marvelous       I)r      Alexander    re 
Called  one  of  the  circumstances  of  the  first  interview 
Byron  was  engaged  in  conversation  with   trie   British 
Vice-Conau]     at     Genoa,     and     he    sat     with     his    legs 
stretched    out    and    his    feet    crossed        The    left 
was   uppermost,   and    Dr.    Alexander's   attention 
attracted     to    it    by    its    unfortunate     malformal 

lie  had  no  idea  of  the  poet's  extreme  sensitive) 

on   that    subject,    and    was   sui 

suddenly     withdrawn,     the     blood     rush     to     Byi 

md  a  Hash  of  irritation  dart   from   the  spier. lid 
At    a    later    date,    when    the    poet 

from   Genoa,    I>r     Alexander   forwarded    to   | 
newspaper  which,  he  had  noticed 

his  work,   and   wa  '■   when  he 

lack    by    the    next    post        What    had    e\ 
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cited  Byron's  an^er  was  a  piece  of  sheer  brutality 
that    had    been    overlooked      "  We    have    received 

Lor'.  Byron's  new  poem,  and  are  not  pleased  with 
it,"  the  newspaper  remarked.  "The  deformity  of 
his  foot  seems  to  have  got  into  his  verse."  "That 
foot  has  been  the  bane  of  my  Hie."  the  poet  said  to 
Dr.  Alexander.  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  how 
he  once  wei  •.  with  the  purpose  of  having 

it  amputated,  but   the  surgeon  whom    he    consulted 
refused   to  perform  any  such  operation,  and  the  idea 
andoned. 
:    Byron's  amusements  was  to  go  out  shoot 
ing  with  Trelawney       They  would  throw  soda  water 
bottles  int  i.  anil  tire  at  them  with 

pisto'.s  as  they  ro-e.  And  Byron,  it  seems,  was  much 
the  better  shot  of  the  two,  It  was  seldom  that  he 
missed  a  bottle.  There  were  quarrels  with  others 
beside  Leiyh  Hunt.  In  fact,  according  to  Or. 
wilder,  the  poet  quarreled  with  nearly  every 
body  except  his  medical  adviser.  When  he  wrote 
at  night  he  always  had  a  little  gin-and-water  be 
side  him.  It  was  almost  his  only  indulgence,  for 
he  was  starving  himself  to  keep  down  the  corpulent 
habit.  Dr.  Alexander  warned  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  but  quite  without  effect.  The  poet 
continued  to  live  chiefly  on  biscuits  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dry  food  which  he  obtained  from  Turin. 
When  the  Countess  of  Blessington  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  said  that  his  doctor  had  ordered  low 
diet;  but  Dr.  Alexander  denied  this,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  poet's  abstinence  in  the  matter  of 
food  weakened  his  resistance  to  the  malady  from 
which  he  died. 

In  spite  of  the  regularity  of  his  life,  there  were  few 
unhappier  men  than  Lord  Byron  at  that  time.  There 
were  days  when  he  contemplated  suicide.  "Which 
is  the  best  and  quickest  poison?"  he  said  to  Dr. 
Alexander.  "  Dr.  Polidori  used  prussic  acid,"  was 
the  reply,  given  to  what  was  not  believed  to  be  a 
serious  question.  "Ah,"  said  Byron,  "I  had  not 
heard  of  that.  I  knew  Polidori;  he  was  once  with 
me."  The  poet  was  longing  for  action.  "A  man 
ought  to  do  something  more  for  society  than  write 
verses,"  he  said.  "  If  I  live  ten  years  longer  you 
will  see  that  it  is  not  over  with  me.  I  don't  mean 
in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing;  and — it  may  seem 
odd  to  you,  but  I  don't  think  literature  was  my  vo- 
cation. You  will  see  that  I  shall  do  something — 
the  times  and  fortune  permitting — -that,  like  the 
cosmogony  of  the  world,  will  puzzle  the  philosophers 


"COFFEE   DOESN'T   HURT   ME' 
Tales  That  Are  Told. 


"I  was  one  of  the  kind  who  wouldn't  be- 
lieve that  coffee  was  hurting  me,"  says  a 
N.Y.  woman.  "You  just  couldn't  convince 
me  its  use  was  connected  with  the  heart  and 
stomach  trouble  I  suffered  from  most  of  the 
time. 

"  My  trouble  finally  got  so  bad  I  had  to 
live  on  milk  and  toast  almost  entirely  for 
three  or  four  years.  Still  I  loved  the  coffee 
and  wouldn't  believe  it  could  do  such 
damage. 

"  What  I  needed  was  to  quit  coffee  and 
take  nourishment  in  such  form  as  my  stom- 
ach could  digest. 

"I  had  read  much  about  Postum,  but  never 
thought  it  would  fit  my  case  until  one  day 
I  decided  to  quit  coffee  and  give  it  a  trial 
and  make  sure  about  it.  So  I  got  a  package 
and  carefully  followed  the  directions. 

"Soon  I  began  to  get  better  and  was  able 
to  eat  carefully  selected  foods  without  the 
aid  of  pepsin  or  other  digestants  and  it  was 
not  long  before  1  was  really  a  new  woman 
physically. 

"Now  I  am  healthy  and  sound,  can  eat 
anything  and  everything  that  comes  along 
and  I  know  this  wonderful  change  is  all  due 
to  my  having  quit  coffee  and  got  the  nourish- 
ment I  needed  through  this  delicious  Postum. 

"My  wonder  is  why  everyone  don't  give 
up  the  old  coffee  and  the  troubles  that  go 
with  it  and  build  themselves  up  as  I  have 
done,  with  Postum." 

Easy  to  prove  by  10  days'  trial  of  Postum 
in  place  of  coffee.     The  reward  is  big. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


New-Skin  is  a  healing, 

antiseptic    liquid.      It    is 

easily    applied   and  dries 

instantly. 

It  is    the    only    sanitary    way 

to  protect  little  cuts,  scratches, 

bruises,  etc. 

Nothing  else  is  like  it. 
New-Skin  forms  an  absolute- 
ly waterproof  covering  over  the 
wound    and   allows    it    to    heal 
promptly  and  properly. 

It  is  so  infinitely  superior  to 
the  other  style  of  court  plaster 
and  bandage  that  its  use  has 
now  become  general. 

NEW  SKIN 
Dept.  B., 


Liquid  Court 

.,  I*I.AS~KW,. 


Doctors  recommend  it ; 
hospitals  use  it. 

Its  properties  are  heal- 
ing and  soothing,  and  it 
is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless. 
It   is   the    emergency    medicine 
for   all   small    wounds. 

Also  especially  effective  for 
hang-nails,  callous  spots  and 
stings,  burns  and  blisters. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

For  sale  by  druggists 
everywhere,  io,  25  and  50 
cents,  or  by  mail.  Stamps 
taken. 


TddtH  &TdileT  Preparations 

fifteen   in    the   family,    all   good 

There  is  no  complexion 
powder  equal  to  Sani- 
tol  Face  Powder. 


A  New  $1  Offer- "KEITH'S" 

for  six  months  and\ 
a   copy   of   my   new 

Book  100  Plans 

fer  attractive  Homes  cost- 
ing  $400.   to    $3,000. 
Keith's  monthly  magazine 
is  the  recognized  authority 
on  PlarAiing  and  Decorat- 
ing   Homes.  v  Each   issue 
gives    designs    by    leading 
architects,     $1.50  a  year. 
r^—  News-stands    15c   a    copy. 
Our  Plan  No.4O-$1200     Witn    each  $1  order  I  will 
so    include   two   ro-»nt  back  numbers.       Send    Today. 
MA^^KETTH^n9LnrnbeirEicl^IinneaT     la^Ilnn 


£ 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  names.    Price  27  cents  each. 
Fl'IVK  *  \V  A«.\  A  I  I  n  COMPAJIV,        NEW  YORK 


HOW  FOODS  CORE 


MY    NEW    BOOK 


MAILED    FREE 


Your  blood  and  your 
body  are  made  of  the  food 
you  eat.  If  you  eat  the 
right  kind  and  quantity  of 
food,  you  cannot  fail  to 
have  health  and  strength. 
If  you  are  weak  or  sick,  it 
means  that  you  are  eating 
the  wrong  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food.  I  tell  you 
how  foods  cause  and  also 
cure  disease.  If  you  are 
ill — no  matter  what  your 
trouble  is— send  for  my 
new  booklet, 

"HOW  FOODS  CURE" 
mailed  free. 


EUGENE  CHRISTIAN 


Suite  56 


FOOD   SCIENTIST 

7  East  4  I  st  St.,  New  York 
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Let  Me  Send  a' 
to  Your  Office 


i> 


(§&  Typewriter 
for  Free  Trial 


\V  II.  Pox.  President,  Poi  Typeiro  ter  Company 

YOU  see  I  tike  the  burden  of  proof  on  myself. 
You  pay  nothing  —  promise  to  pay  nothing. 
At  my  own  expense,  even  to  expressage,  I 
place  the  Fox  in  your  office  alongside  your  present 
typewriter.  And  you  can  then  prove  to  yourself 
that  in  every  point  of  efficiency  the  Fox  is  better 
than  the  best  of  other  typewriters. 

And  that  its  best  features  are  unique — its  own. 

When  I  began  to  plan  the  invention  of  the  Fox 
Typewriter,  I  studied  every  weak  point,  every 
flaw  in  the  other  machines.  Dodging  these,  I 
struck  the  right  idea — a  practical,  visible 
typewriter  that  would  really  keep  its 
strength,  action  and  alignment  through 
long  years  of  hardest  wear. 

All  the  writing  on  the  Fox  is  always 
in  sight,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  vision 
— the  writing  line  is  indicated — the 
printing  point  pointed   out. 


Trade    in  your 

►Jlv     Old   Type- 

4^k       writer 


You  know  the  type  bar  and  hanger  are  the  rery 
heart  of  the  typewriter.  On  the  Fox  the  type-bar 
bearing  is  extra  wide — the  type  bar  extra  strong  and 
heavy.  One  Fox  will  do  about  every  kind  of  woik 
that  comes  up — letter  writing,  Invoicing,  billing,  tabu- 
lating figures,  stencil  cutting  and  heavy  manifolding. 
You  can  buy  two  carriages — different  lengths — 
and  use  them  interchangeably.  The  Fox  writes 
in  two  colors,  and  you  don't  have  to  touch  the 
ribbon  all  the  time  it's  on  the  machine. 

Remember,  please,  the  Fox  isn't  sold  in  the 
trust  way.  It's  not  a  trust  machine.  My  com- 
pany is  independent.  No  trust  dictates  at 
what  price  the  Fox  Typewriter  shall  be  sold 
or  what  allowance  I  can  make  for  your  second- 
hand machine,  that's  a  question  for  you  and 
me.  The  large  business  of  my  company  has 
been  built  up  by  these  methods.  My  machine 
has  to  be  better  than  others  (not  simply  as 
good)  to  stand  a  chance  in  competition.  It  is 
better,  and  it's  introduced  in  a  different,  a 
square-deal  way. 

My  free  trial  and  examination  plan  should 
interest  you  as  a  fair-play-loving  business  man. 
Simply  let  me  send  you — or  have  my  nearest 
representative  deliver — a  Fox  Typewriter  for  an 
ample  trial.  Then  if  you  decide  to  buy  I'll  make 
you  favorable  terms — take  your  old  machine  as 
part   payment. 

But  anyhow  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my  claims. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  me  to- 
day the  attached  coupon.      Send  it  to  me  personally. 

W.  R.  FOX,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Co. 
2804-2814  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

All  the  facts  in  my  catalogue  free. 


I<»    THAN  , ATLANTIC     TOUKINT* 

n„„.k"  i«  jii-t  irhnt  yon  \mM  need. 
nil  nf  Inn'-     > I    ■  •  ii •       -     mat!  -ii"     Funk  £  Waonalli 
mpnn   .  1 1  «XJ  J.n-i  j::.|  Si  n  .  i.   \.  n 


'WORKADAY 
GRAMMAR 

Just  the  book  in  which  one  can  get  quickly 
what  one  wants  to  know  in  order  to  speak 
and  write  pood  English.  By  J.  C.  FER* 
NAM),   I..II.I). 

I  2mo,  cloth,  $i  .50  net;    by  mail  $1.64. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  the  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

fly  Dr.  PA  IT.  DUBOIS.  Unixr-it?  of  Barn* 
Translated  by  1..  II.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  hook.  There 
U food  fur  thought  i",  above,  below,  and  .ill  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  I 

"Whatever  the  author  st.Ur<  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative."— Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  LoffiS, 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  Ixiok  for  prolrsMnnal  man,  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cent* 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


of  all  ages."  Then  came  the  call  from  Greece.  The 
poet  asked  Dr.  Alexander  to  go  out  with  him.  1 
am  married,  and  can  not  come,"  said  the  doctor, 
quoting  Scripture.  "Oh,"  returned  Byron,  "how 
different  it  is  with  me!  I  go  just  because  I  am 
married."  The  last  service  was  to  recommend  an- 
other medical  man.  Dr.  Bruno.  And  then  Byron 
went  away  to  his  death. 

WATCHING    CERVERA    AT    SANTIAGO 

The  death  of  Admiral  Cervera,  commander  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago,  recalls  many  interest- 
ing stories  of  the  great  sailor.  George  E.  Graham, 
who  interviewed  Cervera  just  after  the  disastrous 
battle,  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
Spanish  commander's  behavior  in  defeat.  As  he 
tells  it  in  the  Washington  Herald: 

I  saw  him  first  through  my  binoculars  from  the 
forward  bridge  of  the  Brooklyn,  where  I  rushed 
when  the  signal  was  made,  "The  enemy  is  escaping." 
His  beautiful  ship,  the  Maria  Teresa,  painted  black 
with  a  gold  and  yellow  crest  of  Spain  on  its  bow. 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  newly  varnished  for  the  oc- 
casion. Above  her  floated  the  great  ensigns  of 
Spain,  flags  of  double  silk  with  heavy  bullion  em- 
broidery, as  if  she  were  coming  out  to  a  feast  in- 
stead of  a  fight.  As  she  turned  her  prow  west,  I 
saw  him  a  second  on  the  forward  bridge,  in  his  im- 
maculate white,  with  his  binoculars  glued  to  his 
eyes,  taking  a  look  at  the  opening  between  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Iowa,  where  the  Massachusetts 
should  have  been,  but  which  position  she  had  left 
to  go  down  for  coal.  Then  the  shells  began  to  hit 
his  ship,  and,  as  they  exploded,  he  was  covered  in 
a  mass  of  dense  smoke.  I  saw  him  no  more  during 
the  fight. 

I  saw  the  old  admiral  the  next  day  aboard  the 
Harvard,  a  prisoner  of  war.  and  waiting  to  be  taken 
to  Annapolis.  I  went  aboard  the  Harvard  with 
Commodore  Schley. 

His  short,  rather  pathetic  figure,  with  a  white, 
almost  womanlike  skin,  not  at  all  of  the  Spanish 
hue,  and  with  clear,  bright  eyes  snapping  from  under 
heavy  eyebrows,  was  clad  in  an  ill-fitting  pair  of 
blue  trousers  which  some  officer  on  the  Gloucester 
had  contributed  to  cover  his  nakedness,  for  when 
he  was  picked  out  of  the  water  he  simply  had  on 
his  underwear.  A  loose  black  alpaca  coat,  which 
somebody  else  had  given,  a  straw  hat  a  size  or  two 
too  large  for  him.  and  a  pair  of  white  canvas  "sneaks," 
like  the  ordinary  sailor  wears,  made  up  his  attire. 
With  all  this  ludicrous  dress,  he  was  still  dignified  in 
looks  and  action  when  he  rose  to  greet  Commodore 
Schley,  and  the  two  conversed  in  the  pun 
tilian.  the  defeated  admiral  smiling  with  joy  over 
the  fact  that  Schley  could  speak  his  native  tongue 
volubly.  When  they  had  finished.  I  sat  down 
along  side  and  talked  with  him.  He  spoke  fairly 
good  English,  and  told  me  frankly  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  defeat  the  American  fleet  when  he  came 
out.  He  said,  in  rather  low  voice.  "  I  WW 
out.  My  government  ordered  me  to  come  out.  and 
I  obeyed  I  knew  your  force  was  superior,  but  I 
hoped  to  get  one  or  two  of  our  ships  away.  Un- 
fortunately, your  Brooklyn  and  your  Ortgt 
too  fast  for  us,  and  my  ships  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  reach  their  accredited  speed.  But  it  is  the  for- 
tunes of  war,"  he  said  wearily.  "  You  ha\ 
sailors  and  great  gunners  and  great  ships,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  all  that  conies  from  the  victory.  I 
shall  go  back  to  Spain."  And  then  he  added,  with 
a  little  note  of  doubt  in  his  voice,  "I 

pic  will  believe  I  did  my  best  "  He  held  Out  his 
hand,  and  the  interview  was  over. 


Prohibitive  I'rlce.      Wilbur  Wright,  on  tl  • 

green  pli  ationat  Pau,  talked 

about  his  early  ItTUgglaS,     "  We  had  m  those  Davton 
days."  said  he.  "wonderful  offers,  magnificent  prom- 

i  ies,  but  when  it  came  to  the  actual  laying  down  of 
money,    then   gloom   descended   on   thl 
friends,  with  their  mouths  full  of  millions  and  their 
quite  empty  hands,  reminded  ma  of  ■  Dayton  barber. 

I'hi-    barber  said  one  dav  as  he  shaved  DM       'That's 
a   fine  pup  of  Simmon's       I'd  give  anything  for  it.' 
'Well,    it's    for    sale,    isn't    it?'    said    I       The    barber 
burst  into  sneering  laughter      'Oh,  yes.  it's  : 
said    he.    'but    do    you    know    what    Simmon 
for  it  ?     Why,  two  dollars! " — Kansas  City  Star. 
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SHEAR  WIT 

I  he  Latest. — This  is  said  to  be  the  latest  song  hit 
in  Atchison:  "No  Matter  How  Hungry  a  Horse 
Becomes,    it    Can    Not   Bat    a   Bit." — Karu 

JoiK  >: 


Baal  sarcasm.  -'Shako  before  taking,"  read  the 
fever  and  ague  victim  from  the  label  on  the  bottle  of 
medicine. 

"Talk  about  your  sarcasm."  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  is  sure  the  real  thing." — Chicago  N*WS. 


A.  La  IMrrctoire.  —Beggar — "My  dear  lady,  Iain 
without  either  petticoat  or  corset." 

Dear  Lady--" The  same  as  I.  It  is  the  latest 
fashion." — Journal  Amusant. 


His  Hope. — " Papa,"  wrote  the  sweet  girl,  "I 
have  become  infatuated  with  calisthenics  " 

"Well,  daughter."  replied  the  old  man.  "If  your 
heart's  sot  on  him  I^aven't  a  word  to  say;  but  I 
always  did  hope  you  d  marry  an  American." — ■ 
Houston  Post. 


Her  Bargain. — He — "Will  you  share  my  lot?" 
She — -"  Yes,  when  you  have  a  house  on  it  that  is 
paid  for." — Judge. 


His  Scheme. — "  I  compel  my  daughter  to  practise 
four  hours  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox. 

"  But  you  will  make  her  hate  music  so  that  she  will 
never  want  to  go  near  a  piano!" 

"That's  what  I  am  hoping." — The  Pittsburg 
Observer. 

Frank  about  It. — The  day  after  the  club  meeting 
the  lady  egotist  and  the  sarcastic  lady  met  again. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  former,  "  that  the  rest  of  you 
talked  about  me  after  I  left." 

"Oh,  no,"  rejoined  the  latter.  "We  tired  of  that 
subject  while  you  were  there." — The  Pittsburg 
Observer. 


As  Willie  Saw  It. — Willie,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  was  visiting  a  circus  and  menagerie.  "Oh, 
papa,"  the  boy  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  before  an 
elephant,  "look  at  the  big  cow  with  her  horns  in  her 
mouth  eating  hay  with  her  tail!  " — Christian  Register. 


Progress. — "  Mister,  you're  wasting  time  sketching 
that  old  ruined  bridge." 

"  Indeed?" 

"  Yes:  there's  a  fine  new  steel  bridge  just  a  mile 
further  on." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Something  In  It. — "  What  are  you  talking  about? 
A  thing  can't  be  a  great  help  and  a  great  drawback 
at  the  same  time." 

"I  don't  know.  How  about  a  mustard  plaster?" 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Danger. — Photographer — "Great  Scott, 
man!     Can't  you  look  a  little  more  cheerful?" 

Mr.  H.  Expeck — "No,  sir;  not  for  this  picture! 
I'm  to  send  it  to  my  wife,  who  is  away  on  a  visit,  and 
if  I  looked  too  cheerful  she'd  take  the  first  train  for 
home." — Chicago  News. 


Quite  an  Order. — He  was  out  with  his  best  girl, 
and  as  they  strolled  into  the  West-End  restaurant 
he  tried  to  put  on  an  I-do-this-every-evening  kind  of 
look.  When  they  were  seated  at  a  table  a  waiter  ap- 
proached them. 

"Will  monsieur  have  a  la  carte  or  table  d'hote?" 
he  asked. 

"Both,"  said  the  young  man,  "and  put  plenty  of 
gravy  on  'em." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Reason. — "  What  makes  the  Balkan  states  so 
sassy?" 

"Every  one  of  them  has  a  big  brother." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Brilliant. — "Does  he  know  much?" 

"Well,  he  not  only  knows  that  he  doesn't  know 
much,  but  he  knows  enough  to  keep  others  from 
knowing  it." — Judge. 


We'll  buy  you 
one  package 

Just  to  prove  to  you  how  good  our  Shoe  Cream  is  for  your 
shoes — what  a  lasting  lustre  it  gives  them,  and  how  it  pre- 
serves the  leather. 

For  we  know,  if  you  once  try  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream,  you 
will  like  it  so  well  you  will  always  buy  it. 

That's  how  we  can  afford  to  buy  you  a  package. 

We  postpone  our  profits  for  a  while.  When  you  continue 
to  use  it,  we  will  get  back  what  we  sacrifice  now. 

Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 


Please  don't  compare  Eagle  Brand  Shoe 
Cream  with  common  shoe  blacking.  Or 
judge  it  by  acid  polishes  that  injure  the 
leather. 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  is  a  pure  oil 
waterproof  dressing  with  a  delicate  fra- 
grance. There  is  not  a  drop  of  turpentine 
in  it.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  for  use 
on  black,  brown,  red  or  russet  shoes,  and 
it  preserves  their  original  color. 

Besides  giving  a  lasting,  brilliant  polish, 
it  protects  the  leather — makes  it  soft, 
smooth  and  pliable.  Eagle  Brand  Shoe 
Cream  is  as  good  for  ladies'  and  children's 
use  as  for  men's.  It  doesn't  rub  off  and 
soil  the  hands  or  garments.  We  pack  it  in 
a  glass  jar,  with  a  screw  top,  to  make  it 
dainty  and  convenient  to  handle. 

To  Get  Our  Free  Package 

Send  us  25c.  and  name  of  your  shoe 
dealer.  Then  we'll  send  you  a  regular  25c 
package,  together  with  certificates  good 
for  another  25c.  worth  of  any  Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Polish,  where  you  buy  your  shoes. 

Or  si!  d  us  10c.  and  receive  a  10c.  pack- 
age and  certificates  good  for  another  10c. 
package. 


We  buy  you  a  package,  that  is  :  We  give 
you  two  for  one. 
We  will  also  send  you  our  book — 

"The  Care  ol  Shoes" 

This  book  was  written  for  us  by  expe- 
rienced men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of 
leather  and  know  its  peculiar  tendencies. 
This  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published. 

The  proper  care  of  shoes  means  a  big 
saving  in  shoe  bills  every  year. 

Write  us  to-day — use  this  coupon — be 
sure  to  give  dealer's  name,  else  certificates 
can't  be  given.     Enclose  stamps  or  silver. 


American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  Chicago 
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Enclosed  find  \  jq°;  Please  send  \  jq£; 
package  of  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  and  your 
book  "  Oare  of  Shoes."  Also  the  coupons 
entitling  me  to  your  goods  equal  to  the 
amount  sent  herewith.  Mention  color  desired. 


JVame- 


A  ddress . 


My  dealer  U- 


Good  only  until  June  1, 


S^fei 


3  Rolls!  for  25* 


THE   ONLY    BALSAM   TOILET  PAPER  MADE 

If  you  send  ua  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  can't  supply  it.  we  will  ma 
yon  FREE,  a  pocket-packet  ol  Soft.  Cloth-like  SANI-TISSfTE. 
SCO  IT  TAPER  CO.,  635  fireenwood   Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


' '  You  choose 
the  colors — 


Thread 
& 

Thrum 

Rugs 

j  we'll  make 
I    the  rug.  " 


Thread  and  Thrum  RUGS 

Different  from  all  other  rugs, 
made  in  colorings  to  match  your 
decorations.  Special  styles  to 
go  with  MisBion  or  Fumed  Oak 
Furniture.  Wool  we  ft.  seam  less, 
heavy,  reversible  and  durable. 
All  sizes  up  to  12  feet  wide  and 
any  length.  Sold  by  best  shops 
In  principal  cities.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co., 
New  York,  for  Color  Line  and. 
Price  List. 

THREAD  AND  THRUM  WORKSHOP. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 


TOWER'S  ELASTIC  PENHOLDER 


i WRITE  WITH 
COMFORT 


accommodates  itself  to  your  hand.  Bends  to  ease  pressure  of  the  mus- 
cles; and  prevents  writers'  and  book-keepers'  cramp.  Eliminates  per- 
spiration; makes  the  day's  work  easy  and  pleasant.  Price.  35c,  five  for  $1.00.  If  your  stationer  or  druggist 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  address  and  we  will  give  you  a  sample  free.  Enclose  seven  two-cent  stamps  for 
postage  and  packing.  CUTTER-TOWER  COMPANY,  300  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Dealer's  Xame Address 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Housecleaning   this   Spring  is  Different 


Get  one  for  your 
SPRING  CLEANING 
before    too    late 


The 

Ideal 

Vacuum 

Cleaner 

It  Eats  Up  the  Dirt 


THE  OLD  WAY 


THE  NEW  WAY 


You  Don't  Have  to  Pound  the  Dust  Out 

The  terrors  of  the  old  primitive  way  of  housecleaning — of  ripping  up  and  tearing 
down,  of  carrying  to  and  fro  and  out  and  in,  of  endless  confusion  and  toil  and 
drudgery — all  are  now  abolished. 

Keep  Your  Carpets  and  Rugs  on  the  Floor  I 

Keep  Your  Wall  Decorations  Hanging  ! 

Keep  Your  Upholstered  Furniture  in  its  Place  I 

Right  where  they  are,  the  THE  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  will  lift  out  of  them,  by  its  suction 
force,  every  particle  of  dirt  and  dust  and  every  germ,  moth  and  egg  of  vermin.  It  will  renovate  everything  in  your 
home.      It  will  make  everything  clean,  wholesome,  sanitary  and  sweet — outside  and  in  and  through  and  through. 


Everybody  Can  Afford  It 

Completely  equipped   for  hand  operation,  the    IDEAL 

Vacuum  Cleano  COSTS  ONLY  $25.  Equipped 
with  electric  motor  for  direct  current,  £55  ;  for  alternating 
current,  $60.  The  motor  is  of  the  best  standard  type.  It 
uses  only  about  two  cents  worth  of  electricity  an  hour.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  attach  it  to  your  electric  light  fixture. 

So  tremendous  is  the  saving  effected  by  the  IDEAL 
VACUUM    CLEANER   in    time,    labor,    health    and 
actual  money  that  its  small  price  is  quickly  returned  many 
over. 


Anybody  Can  Operate  It 

Operated  either  by  hand  or  electric  motor,  the  IDEAL 
VACUUM  CLEANER  does  the  work  of  powerplants 
costing  a  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  and  does  it  better 
and  with  more  convenience.  No  skill  needed  either  to 
use  or  maintain  it. 

The  hand  machine  puts  no  tax  on  the  strength  your 
8  year-old  boy  might  well  scorn  the  task  as  too  easy- 
compared  with  sweeping,  it  is  play.  The  electric  motor 
is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury. 


CHANGE  IN   PRICE   After   June  first   next,  the  price  of  each  motor  equipped 
cleaner  will  be  Increased  $5.00 

Why  pound  the  life  out  of  your  t  I 
carpets  and  rugs  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  you  are  pounding 
the  dirt  out  of  them?  Or  why 
send  your  valuable  fabrics  away 
to  be  treated  you  don't  know  how? 

The  Ideal   Vacuum 

Cleaner  renovates  every 
time  it  cleans.  Its  cost  is  less 
than  what  is  ordinarily  paid  a 
professional  renovator  for  just 
one  cleaning.  And  it  remains 
to  serve  \/ou  all  the  year  'round. 

Send  your  order  for  one  of  these 
valuable   machine!  at  once.     Our 

I  1. .  1  tluatrated  Booklet  tells  a 
story  that  will  mean  a  new  era 
in  your  home.     Write  for  it  today. 


THE  OLD  WAY 


THE  NEW  WAY 


The  AMERICAN  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


What  Must  Society 
Do  to  Be  Saved? 

I'y  l)r.  Jom.iIi  .'^tong  in  Tiik  IIomii.ktic 
Rk'.iku  foi  May.  30  cents  pel  ''•\>y, 
$3.00  1 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 

47   East   23d   St.,  Now  York 


H 


OW    TO    G  ET    A 
POSITION,    AND 

i- ui<  1  m  cum 

OW   TO    KEEP    IT 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   ■   NEW  YORK 


Self- 
Control 


and  How  to  Secure  it 

Bj  Paul  Dubois,  m.  d. 

Author  of 

"The  Influence  <>f  the 

Mm. 1  .m  tii.    Body." 

12mo.  Cloth  $1.50,  net; 
{1.60.   1.,    M.u I 


Contents:   Thought 
— Education—  M 


1  be  \,  t     ( lonscience 
tal   1  li.ii  Sight 
-in  .ind  Altruism     Meditation — 
[ndnlgence     Humility — 
M< deration    Patii  ni  e— Conra ge 

S  i  11 1  erity  —  Kindness-   - 

Idealism. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


M  the  Box  Office. — "Give  me  two  seats,  center 
orchestra,  fifth  row.  for  October  20,  191  »." 

"  Are  you  crazy  '" 

"Very  likely;  but  I  thought  I  might  get  ahead 
of  your  speculators  on  the  sidewalk." — Puck. 


Effocttre    Trei cut.     A  Ind    the    Pn  . 

Woman  of  the  Beauty  Culturist:    "Don't  you  think 
women  should  exercise  the  suffrage?" 

"Certainly.       My     method    will     increase     it     two 
inches." — Puck. 


The  Denomination. — Harduppb — "Er — what 
was  the  denomination  of  that  bill  you  loaned  me?" 

Cutting — "Episcopalian,  I  think — it  keeps  Lent 
so  well." — Life. 


Hopeless.  N'elle — "  Is  that  fellow  of  yours  ever 
going  to  get  up  the  courage  to  prop' 

Bellk — *'  I  guess  not  -he's  like  an  hour-glass." 

Nelle — "An  hour-glass?" 

Belle — "  Yes — the  more  time  he  gets,  the  less 
sand  he  has." — Cleveland  leader. 


Something  New  in  Chickens.  Mary  went 

into  the  country  on  a  visit  to  her  grandmother. 
Walking  in  the  garden  she  chanced  to  spy  a  peacock, 
a  bird  she  had  never  seen.  She  ran  quickly  into  the 
house  and  cried  out;  "O!  grandma,  come  out  and 
see.  There's  an  old  chicken  in  bloom." — The  De- 
lineator. 


An  Omission.  —  ECnickbb — "  Did  your  father  give 
you  an  auto?" 

Bui  kin — "Yes,  but  he  didn't  endow  it  " — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

A  Confession.  -  "Mother.  I've  a  dreadful  thing  to 
confess  to  you.  Last  night,  when  you  told  me  to 
lie  down  in  bed,  I  lied  down,  but  after  you  turned  out 
the  gas  I  grounded  my  teeth  at  you  in  the  dark!" — 
Punch. 


Willing.  -  Doctor — "  If  you  won't  take  the  medi- 
cine I  prescribe,  you  must  go  to  another  doctor." 

Patient — "Who  do  you  recommend?" — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blaetter. 

Just  lii  "lime. — A  German  shoemaker  left  the  gas 
turned  on  in  his  shop  one  night,  and  upon  arriving 
in  the  morning  struck  a  match  to  light  it.  There 
was  a  terrific  explosion,  and  the  shoemaker  was 
blown  out  through  the  door  almost  to  the  middle  of 
the  street 

A  passer-by  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  after 
helping  him  to  arise,  inquired  if  he  was  inj 

The  little  German  gazed  in  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, which  was  now  burning  quite  briskly,  and  said: 

"No,  I  aindt  hurt  But  I  got  out  shust  in  time, 
eh  ? " — Lippincott's. 


He  Knew.  — "  Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  chafing- 
dish?" 

"  Yes."  answered  Mr.  Sirius  Barker.      "  I  ha 
novel  ideas  on  the  subject 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"The  best  way  I  know  of  to  use  a  chafing-dish  is 
to  punch  a  hole  in  the  Inittom  of  it.  paint  it  green, 
and  plant  (lowers  in  it."—  Washington 


The    Question.    -Why    hide    your    light    under    a 
bushel    when    a    pint    measure    will    answer    the    pur- 

\    Pool    Memory,     "Have   you   forgotten   that 

you  Owe  me  seven  dl 

"Dear,    dear,     I    had     forgotten        M 

wasn't     it     only    16.39?"       '■ 


i  nuaual.     "  What  makes  thai  fellow  so  popular'" 
"He'll  without  insisting  on 

.mother  "       Kar.  1 11.1/ 


1  uragement 

tre  down  on  your  la 

is  well   til'  m  ■'•'. 
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A  Poor  Illustration. —  Principal — "Johnnie, 
I'm  surprized  that  your  French  is  so  weak  Now. 
think.  Chapeau.  What  is  that?  What  does  your 
father  throw  up  when  he's  merry?" 

Johnnie — "His  job,  sir."  —  7. 

He  Won.-    Two  men  wore  having  an  argument  as 

to  their  respective  strengths. 

"Why,"  said  the  tirst,  "every  morning  before 
breakfast  I  get  a  bucket  ami  pull  up  ninety  gallons 
from  the  well." 

"That's  nothing,"  retorted  the  other.  "I  get  a 
boat    every   morning  and   pull  up  the  river." — i'm- 

Plenty  of  the  Real  Oust.  Western  editors  de 
light  in  publishing  little  paragraphs  like  the  follow- 
Nearly  70  States  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
could  be  carved  out  of  Missouri.  s(>  out  of  Illinois, 
S3  out  of  Arkansas.  i6j  out  of  Texas  "  If  this  sort 
of  thing  is  kept  up  much  longer,  Rhode  Island  will 
draw  its  money  from  the  savings-banks,  go  down 
there,  and  buy  some  of  those  States. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Fortunate. — Cook — "Taylor  was  always  a  fortu- 
nate man,  but  doesn't  it  seem  wonderful  that  his 
luck  should  stay  with  him  to  the  very  last?" 

Raleigh — "How  was  that?" 

Cook — "  He  was  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  a 
pearl  which  he  had  accidentally  swallowed  while 
eating  oysters,  and  when  the  pearl  was  examined  it 
was  found  to  be  valuable  enough  to  pay  for  both 
the  operation  and  the  funeral." — Tit-Bits. 


He  Did  His  Best. — "Convicted?"  exclaimed  the 
prisoner  in  disgust.  "Well.  I'm  not  suiprized.  My 
lawyer  made  a  fool  of  himself." 

"  I  tried  to  represent  you  faithfully,"  remarked  the 
lawyer,  mildly. — Judge. 

Unreliable  Dog. — "Come  right  on  in.  Sambo." 
the  farmer  called  out.  "  He  won't  hurt  you.  You 
know  a  barking  dog  never  bites." 

"Sure,  boss,  Ah  knows  dat,"  replied  the  cautious 
colored  man,  "but  Ah  don't  know  how  soon  he's 
going  to  stop  barkin'." — Success  Magazine. 

Quoted  From   a   Recent    Prosperity  Speech. — 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
cotton  cloth  made  in  South  Carolina  annually  would 
make  a  sheet  big  enough  to  cover  the  entire  face  of 
America  and  Europe  and  lap  over  on  the  toes  of 
Asia?  Or,  if  all  the  cattle  she  raises  in  each  year 
were  one  cow,  she  could  browse  on  the  tropical  vege- 
tation along  the  equator,  while  her  tail  switched 
icicles  off  the  North  Pole,  and  that  her  milk  could 
float  a  shipload  of  her  butter  and  cheese  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York?  Or,  if  all  the  mules  we  market 
each  year  were  one  mule,  it  would  consume  the  entire 
annual  corn  crop  of  North  Carolina  at  one  meal,  and 
kick  the  spots  off  the  sun  without  swelling  its  sides 
or  shaking  its  tail  ?  Or,  if  the  hogs  we  raise  annually 
were  one  hog,  that  animal  would  dig  the  Panama 
Canal  in  three  roots,  without  grunting,  and  its  squeal 
would  be  loud  enough  to  jar  the  cocoanuts  off  the 
trees  along  the  Canal  Zone. — New  York  Sun. 


An  Ancient  One. — M.  Hamelin,  the  police  magis- 
trate of  Paris,  was  the  victim  of  a  venerable  practical 
joke  on  April  i.  It  began  in  the  early  morning  with 
the  arrival  at  his  residence  in  the  Avenue  Henri 
Martin  of  several  carts  of  coal,  followed  by  a  contin- 
uous procession  all  day  of  other  vehicles  conveying 
similarly  unordered  goods — five  pianos,  jars  of  cod 
liver  oil,  hams,  mineral  waters,  and  vegetables — while 
among  the  visitors  whose  services  were  supposed  to 
be  required  were  an  embalmer,  a  masseuse,  an  un- 
dertaker, and  half  a  dozen  pedicures.  Altogether 
322  vehicles  drove  up  to  the  house  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Amid  the  confusion  M.  Hamelin  went 
quietly  off  to  preside  as  usual  at  the  police  court. — 
London  Daily  Xews. 


The  Art  of  Persuasion. — Possible  Employer 
— "  But  we  are  slack  ourselves.  If  I  found  you  any- 
thing to  do  it  would  be  taking  work  from  my  own 
men." 

Applicant — "The  little  I  should  do  wouldn't  'arm 
nobody,  guv'nor," — Bystander. 


There  is  But  One 
"Holeproof  Hosiery" 


It  has  the  name  "Holeproof "  on  the 
toe.  Please  do  not  judge  the  genuine 
by  heavy  and  coarse  imitations. 

"Holeproof"  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery. 
We  worked  31  years  to  perfect  it.  No  maker  with 
less  experience  can  make  a  hose  as  good. 

It  is  light,  soft  and  attractive. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  hosieries  with  guar- 
antees like  ours.  But  you  don't  want  hose  cum- 
bersome,' heavy  and  coarse. 

"Holeproof"  today  costs  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon.    You  may  as  well  have  it. 

We  pay  an  average  of  63c  a  pound  for  our  yarn. 
Ours  comes  from  Egypt.  We  use  3-ply  yarn 
throughout,  with  a  6-ply  heel  and  toe.  Thus  we 
get  superior  wear. 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection.  You'll 
insist  on  "Holeproof"  if  you'll  compare  all  kinds. 
But  don't  say  merely  "Holeproof  Hose."  Look 
for  the  name  on  the  toe,  else  you  may  get  an 
imitation  not  even  half  so  good. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  you  must 
see  that  you  get  "Holeproof." 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs: 
"If  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need 
darning  within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy 
them,  we  will  replace  them  free." 


Ask  for  our  Free 
Booklet.  "How  to 
Make  Your  Feet 
Happy." 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs -Guaranteed  6  Months— $1.50 
—up  to  $3.00 

Thegenuine  "Holeproof" are  soldinyour 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names.  Or  we  will  ship  direct, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  for  men,  women 
end  children.  Ask  your  people  to  try  them. 

Gjj$buj»  ffc<te>  e27tU4teU¥ 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 

286  Fourth  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Holeproof  Sox — 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and 
light  weight.  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light 
and  dark  tan.  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue,  green,  gun-metal  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9'A  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in  a 
box.    All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) — Made  en- 
tirely of  Sea  Island  cotton.    6  pairs,  82. 

Holeproof  Lu»tre-Sox—6pairs, S3.  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue, 
green,  gun-metal,  khaki,  mode.  Sizes,  9Vt  to  12. 
Holeproof  Full  -  Fashioned  Sox  —  6  pairs,  S3. 
Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs,  $2.  Medium 
weight.  Black,  tan,  and  black  with  white  feet. 
Sizes,  8  toll. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  S3.     Fin- 
ished like  silk.     Extra  light  weight. 
Tan  and  black.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6 
pairs,  J3.  Black  and  tan.  Specially- 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes, 
5  to  11.  . 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings  —  6 
pairs,  S3.  Black  and  tan.  Specially 
reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes 
5  to  9%.  These  are  the  best  chil- 
dren's hose  made  today. 


MRS.  MAYBRICK'S  OWN  STORY.  The  com- 
plete stoty  of  her  trial  and  fifteen  years'  imprisonment, 
by  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  nmo,  cloth,  394 
pages,  illustrated.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


on  this  Dining  Table  in 
Quartered  White  Oak. 


Save  *17-i» 

Retail  store  price,  *32 
—our  Oomepackt  price 
$14.50  —  you  put  the 
finished  sections  to- 
gether yourself.  A  few 
minutes  easy  work 
without  tools  saves 
you  over  half  on 

CQMEHPACKT 

Oyer  100  other  handsome 
pieces  in  our  new  catalog 
—all  GCAKAHTEED.  Write 
today.  ■  Extends  9  feet. 

International  Mfg.  Co.,  419 Edwin  St.,  Ann  Arbor. Mich. 


GmyMoiors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


$sCfioo£ndurrar?8 

■^1  ■         Complete    in 
every  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  3  and  :t  cylinder. 

Write  far  st»rr/  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

HAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lleb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Brightest  Paint 

WHEN   your   painter  uses    Carter    Pure    White    Lead, 
mixed  with  pure  Linseed   Oil  and    the  desirec    color 
at  time  of  pvnting,  you  are  suie  of  bright  clear  and 
durable  tints  -  true  colon — not  muddy  hues. 

Became  of  iti  extreme  whitenett.  Carter  White  Lead 
producer  brighter  and  more  beautiful  color*  than  other 
white  leads. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Purm 

White  Lead 

is  the  whitett  paint  you  can  buy.  It  ii  to  dazzingly  white 
that  other  pure  leads  appear  grey  by  comparison.  Whiteness 
means  purity. 

Whiteness  means  finenett  of  grain — that  the  reduction 
of  the  metallic  lead  is  perfect.  This  fineness  makes  Carter 
spread  farther,  just  as  a  cup  of  fl>ur  spreads  farther  than  a  cup 
of  wheat. 

Whiteness  means  even  Quality.  Every  ounce  in  every 
keg  of  Carter  is  just  like  every  ounce  in  every  other  keg.  Ask 
your  painter  what  this  means. 

By  the  pound,  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  other  leads. 
Figured  by  yards  of  surface  covered  and  years  of  wear,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  most  economical  paint  you  can  buy.  Carter  is 
•old  by  all  reliable  dealers     used  by  firtt-clast  painters. 

But  send  NOW  today  for  our  Valuable  Free  Book, 
which  tells  how  to  test  any  paint  for  purity  ;  how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color  scheme,  and  gives  many  other  helpful  sug- 
gestions. We'll  send  with  the  book  a  set  of  color  plates  show- 
ing how  real  buildings  look  when  painted  with  Carter  just 
what  you  have  long  wanted. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12031   S.  Peoria  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factories : 
Chicago  -  Omaha 


•W,  will  j.t  II  "I  tiA  coal 
ib«  liatectlun  of  mnj  aiatlH 
•AJ   other    ptcxa{«    bmriDf 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 


The  Expert  Gleaner 

FUNK  <t  WAGNALLS  CO. 


Il< 


'beat  to  clear, 


rory- 
tniosv  in  »nil  about  the 
boose.  Hundredi  of 
useful  receipts.  Unto, 

NEWY3RK.     cloth,  76  cu. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  thi ee  to  f^nr 
hundred  pipeful*— it  costs  f  2. oO  per  pound 
—  three-qua  pipe, 

If  j  ou    •  day  it's  less 

lure  for 
four  <  -  nts  — < .  rtainly  ARCA]  >l.\  I 
■  Rough  fur  jrou  to  smi 

SEND  10  CENTS  | 

IMI    SURBRUd  CO.,  132  Rcadc  St.,  New  York 


Tulc  of  a  Turkey. —  Mr    I'hilip  Snowden  is  quite  ' 
one  of  the  best  orators  in  the  labor  party.      H. 
moreover,  blest  with  a  fund  of  humor,  and  his  speeches 
are  frequently  spiced  with  sotne  excellent  stories.     A 

short  time  ago.  illustrating  a  point  to  the 
Parliament   only    helps   those    that    help    them* 
Mr    Snowden   told   of  a   man   who  coveted   a   plump 
turkey  belonging  to  his   neighbor.      He  prayed   long 

irnestly,  but  without  avail,  thai  Ins  neigV 
turkey  might  be  sent  into  his  backyard.      Then  he 
changed  his  prayer,  and  asked  that  he  might  be 
into  the  garden  where  the   turkey   \va^       And.  curi 
ously    enough,    says    Mr     Snowden,    the    prayer 
granted  that  very  night       M    A    /'. 


To  test  your  taste 
Apureli&vanaL  filled 
(fearfijrtyroftnts 


A  Now  Tune. — The  merchant  stared  hard  at  the 
latest  candidate  for  office  boy 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  many  afternoons  will  it 
require  to  b.  y.  g.  ?" 

The  boy  did  not  smile. 

"My  grandmother  was  buried  many  years  ago." 
he  replied.  "But.  frankly,  sir.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
good  ball  game  once  a  week — without  any  fictitious 
excuses  for  leaving  the  otiice."  He  got  the  job. — 
( 'levcland  Plain-Dealer. 


V  Wrong  Reading.— Dr,  C.  H.  I'arkhurst.  the 
eloquent  New  York  clergyman,  at  a  recent  banquet 
said  of  charity: 

"Too  many  of  us,  perhaps,  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  charity  as  the  master  misinterpreted  the 
scripturaV  text.  This  master,  a  pillar  of  the  western 
church,  entered  in  his  journal: 

"The  scripture  ordains  that,  'if  a  man  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'  To-day, 
having  caught  the  hostler  stealing  my  potatoes,  I 
have  given  him  the  sack."  —  The  Advance. 


Paying  Politeness. — "  Politeness,"  said  Senator 
Gallinger,  in  the  hope  of  stilling  a  rather  acrimonious 
argument  in  a  clubroom,  "always  pays." 

His  flushed  listeners  looked  up  at  him  in  inquiry. 
and  he  smiled  and  repeated.  "  Politeness  always  pays. 
Two  little  girls  I  knew  were  seated  before  a  plate  con- 
taining two  bunches  of  grapes — one  a  very  large  and 
tempting  and  perfect  bunch,  and  the  other  small 
and  hard  and  green.  The  two  little  girls  looked  at  the 
two  bunches  for  a  space  of  silence.  Then  the  polite 
child  said: 

"'  Is  oo  gweedy?' 

" '  No,'  the  other  answered;    '  I's  not  a  bit  gweedy.' 

"'Then,  said  the  first,  'oo  choose.'" — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

April     9. — F.     Marion     Crawford,     the     American 
J^  novelist,  dies  after  a  long  illness  at  his  home  in 
Sorrento,  Italy. 

April   io  — President  Castro  is  expelled  by  France 
from  Martinique. 
Algernon    Charles    Swinburne,    the    poet,    dies   at 
his  home  in   Put  D 

April  13. — The  garrison  in  Constantinople  mu- 
tinies and  forces  the  government  to  dismiss  the 
Grand  Vizier,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the 
Pre  ident  of  the  Chamber      Seventeen  persons 

are  reported  killed  and   thirty  wounded. 
The  expedition  investigating  the  murder  of  Pro- 
r  Jones,  the  Chicago  scientist,   by  Philip- 
pine tribesmen,   ft  collection  made  in 
the  islands  by  the  slain  man 

April  11      A  new  cabinet,  with  Tewfilc  Pa 
Grand    Virier,    1  1  in    Constantinople, 

and    the    Sultan    grants  other  demands  made  by 

the  mutini 

Domestic 

\V  1 

April  i)      Thi  iriff  Bill 

by  a  to  16] 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  ex-Si  the   In- 

terior, dies  at  W 

April   to  —The  bill  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the 

April    1  ,         V 

milting    a    tarilt    bill    [or    the    I'hili- 

April  •;      Tl  1  ■  een  the  hai 

at  Philadelphia 


Panetela  Shape 
NOT  a  Stogie 
■1    .    Inches    Long 
Pure   Havana  Filled 
Tw  o  Cents 

Is  there  any  other  tobacco  grown 
that  can  even  approach  the  rich, 
full,  delicioua  flavor  of  genuine, 
pure  Havana!  You  know  that 
taate  —  that  indefinable  unap- 
proachable  Havana  taate  ! 

Among  the  millions  of  cigars  gold 
there  Is  bo  much  GROSS  MISREP- 
RESENTATION about  HAVANA 
TOBACCO  that  we  propose  put- 
ting our  pure  Havana  tilled  Santa 
Gloria  TO  TEST. 

In  themakingof  our  }'ataSpeeials 
(higher  priced),  in  which  e\etv  par- 
ticle of  the  filler  is  grow  n  in  and  im- 
ported from  Cuba,  there  are  Havana 
Cuttings.  From  these  is  made  our 
Santa  Gloria  with  a  clean,  well  cured 
York  State  wrapper.  Noacrapa.  No 
dust.  Just  the  wrapper  and  pure 
Havana,  exact  size  of  Hlnstration, 
Rolled  by  experts  —  in  an  immac- 
ulately clean,  airy,  sanitary  factor)' 
—  a  factory  which  bears  the  closest 
inspection  of  the  public — everybody 
— to  whom  it  is  open  the  year 'round. 
Box  of  50  Santa  Glorias  for 
$1.00  Prepaid  Everywhere 

Santa  Qlorla  is  a  quickly  rolled  cigar — 
not  expensively  finished —  not  a  rough  stogie. 
Just  like  the  illustration.  But  lor  smoke  — 
a  genuine,  pure  Havana  smoke—  you  can't 
approach  Santa  Gloria  anywhere  in  price. 

We  guarantee,  absolutely,  to  refund  your 
purchase  price  (no  matter  where  you  buy 
them  —  from  your  dealer  or  us)  if  a  single 
Santa  Qlorla  is  ever  found  different  from 
our  representation. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Santa  Gloria  Ask 
about  our  standing  in  the  tobacco  world. 

Or,  send  a  dollar  bill  to  us  direct  for 
box  of  00,  prepaid       State  color  wanted. 

R.  &  W.  JENKINSON  CO. 

49th  ve&l  -  600  employees 

1173  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE 


,1  MPLO"    AUTOMOBILE 

Solid    or    pneiim.iic    Urea.      Hi«h    or   low 

le     at    a 

Price   il»t     '-    "iwnys 

rea.lv  to  run      Hai.J- 
-h.     Smi- 
i 

Domical  to  operate 
Safe    and    Sore       A 

Hill  Climber  Big- 
gest Automo- 
bile   Value     " 

way,  st.  loiiu,  a*. 


America.     1909    Cstalof    PRE! 
OOOI    "('TOR   il  IIH  I.I    I  11.. 


"It's  All  in  the  Edge 

Stropping  Makes  The  Edge 
and  a  smooth,  perfect  shave 

-    the  kind  you   RBl   once  in 
a    while     is     roan     every 

time  if  ■on  use 

The     Perfection 

Automatic 
Razor  Strop 


Hut    don't    olrsH  It   "itli    aat|   Other   devlos     there  in 

nothing 

it  la  absolutely  automatic  and  certain    filing 
0  perfect,  eaa)  shaving  edge  to  your  razor  blade 
in  a  tew  seconds    noknack  or -kill  required 
every  turn  of  the  crank  gives  sli  perfect 
plngi  on  1.1.  h  aide  of  t  he  blade 

t  ino  set  of  safety  blades  ma)  1  • 
.•1   lifetime     A    Perfection  stropping  mama 
them  better  than  new 

With   the   old  StjflS   ordinary    razor   it    makes, 
that  Ing  11  delight. 

Your  dealer  U authorised  to  guarantee 
factor]  trial.     If  he  cannot  supply,  «• 

1  ,-ii  iln  *  Free 
■LUK^awgawaswg^sgaw"         Trial 

Perfection    Razor 
Strop  Co. 
Dcpt.  B 


95    Dearborn    Street 
CHICAGO 


'i- 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,   to   iteeida   goaattana   concerning   the 

correct    use    of    words,  the    Kunk   A    Wagualls    Standard 
Diotlonarj  Is  consulted  u  arbiter. 


&&-  The    Lexicographer   does    not   answer   anony- 
mous comm  u  n  icat  io  ns. 


"F  F."  Denver.  Colo.— "Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  (i)  If  the  substance  of  a  fish  is  to  be  considered 
flesh-meat?      (a)  Is  the  tomato  fruit   or  wegel 

(3)  Is  it  preferable  or  more  con-ect  to  say,  'Please 
favor  me  with  an  early  reply,'  or  '  Kindly  favor  me 
with  an  early  reply''" 

1  |  No;  "  flesh  meat"  is  "butcher's  meat,"  which 
is  the  tlesh  of  mammals  as  opposed  to  that  of  poul- 
try, game.  fish,  frogs,  turtles,  etc.  (2)  Botanic-ally 
the  tomato  is  a  fruit,  but  popularly  it  is  considered 
a  vegetable.  (3)  Either  "  kindly  "  or  "  please"  may 
be  correctly  used  in  the  sentence  you  cite. 

"J.  G.,"  Chicago.  Ill— "Can  you  tell  me  who  is 
the  author  of  the  following  quotation,  'He  is  not  of 
an  age.  but  for  all  time,  our  myriad-minded  Shake- 
speare'?" 

The  quotation  you  send  us  is  made  up  of  two  ex- 
tracts, the  first  from  "Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Shake- 
speare." by  Ben  Jonson  (."is"  should  be  changed  to 
"was"),  and  the  second  is  from  "Biographia  Liter- 
aria,"   by  Coleridge. 

"G.  O.  P.,"  Buras,  La. — "(1)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  '8vo,'  'nmo,'  'i6mo,'  etc.?  (2)  Why  is  the 
name  'Turkey'  given  to  the  Ottoman  Empire?" 

i  1 1  These  are  contractions  of  octavo,  duodecimo, 
and  sextodecimo  An  octavo  is  a  book  or  pamphlet 
in  which  the  sheets  are  so  folded  as  to  make  eight 
leaves.  The  following  sizes  are  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States:  cap  Svo,  4i*7  inches; 
demy  Svo.  six8  inches;  imperial  Svo,  8ixuJ  inches; 
medium  Svo,  6x9$  inches,  the  size  usually  assumed 
when  8vo  is  written  without  a  limiting  adjective; 
royal  Svo,  6ixio  inches.  Duodecimo,  called  also 
"twelvemo."  denotes  a  page  4$X7i  inches  in  size; 
or  a  form  made  up  of  12  or  24  pages.  It  is  used  also 
to  describe  a  book  having  12  leaves  to  the  sheet.  A 
sixteenmo  or  sextodecimo,  written  often  ibmo,  is  a 
book  or  pamphlet  having  sixteen  leaves  to  the  sheet 
the  pages  being,  in  size,  usually  4ix6j  inches;  hence, 
loosely,  a  book  having  that  size  of  page. 

(2)  The  term  Ottoman  designates  the  Turkish 
branch  of  the  Tatar  race  that  founded  the  Turkish 
empire:  so-called  from  Othman  or  Osman  I.  (reigned 
1 288-13 26),  who  established  it  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  title  of  Sultan. 

"J.  G.  E.,"  Hillsboro.  Kans. — "In  the  last  num 
ber  of  The  Literary  Digest  you  use  the  form 
'Doukhobor'  (plural  '  Doukhobors').  which  has  be- 
come current  in  this  country.  In  the  Russian  lan- 
guage the  singular  number  is  '  Dukhoborets '  and 
the  plural  '  Dukhobortsy.'  How  can  we  form  a 
singular  '  D(o)ukhobor'  from  this?" 

The  St.axXrd  Dictionary  prefers  the  form 
"  Dukhobortsi "  in  the  plural,  but  gives  also  "  Ducho- 
bortsi,"  "  Doukhobortsi."  and  "Doukhobors"  as 
alternative  spellings.  From  the  last  term  given 
above  the  singular  "Doukhobor"  is  formed. 


"H.  O.  B.,"  Chicago. — This  correspondent  claims 
that  "vociferous  applause"  is  not  good  English. 
He  is  in  error.  Applause  is  "the  signification  of 
approval  by  clapping  the  hands,  shouting,  or  the 
like."  Acclamation  is  an  inherent  part  of  applause, 
and  if  "H.  O.  B."  had  ever  attended,  for  instance. 
a  baseball  game  between  the  "Cubs"  of  Chicago 
and  the  "Giants"  of  New  York  he  would  revise  his 
opinion  that  "applause  is  seldom  or  never  given  by 
the   voice." 

The  dogmatic  assertion  that  there  is  only  one  form 
of  pluralizing  "Miss  Bell"  which  is  grammatically 
and  scientifically  correct  does  not  dispose  of  the 
fact  stated  in  the  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  for 
March  6,  1909:  "There  is  authority,  in  some  senses 
at  least,  for  all  three  forms." 

"G.  W.  C."  East  Pittsburg.  Pa— "Which  is  cor- 
rect. 'What  kind  of  a  judge  do  you  want,'  or  What 
kind  of  judge  do  you  want'?" 

"Kind  of"  does  not  require  the  indefinite  article 
before  the  following  noun  in  such  expressions  as 
"What  kind  of  man  is  he,"  "What  kind  of  animal 
is  it." 


Ask  Your  Architect  toTell  You  About 


He  knows  that  there  is  as  I  of  brick  as  shown  in  old  Eng- 
lish country  houses  could  not 
be  fully  realized  in  America. 


much  difference  between 
Tapestry  Brick  and  smooth, 
highly  finished  conventional 
facing  brick  as  there  is  between 
hand-made  furniture  and  the 
varnished  products  of  a  chair 
factory. 

He  knows  that  Tapestry 
Brick,  with  its  deep,  rich  colors 
and  contrasts  (mellowed  by  in- 
numerable intermediate  shad- 
ings), will  give  you  walls  that 
will  be  individual,  artistic  and 
interesting. 

He  knows  that  until  re- 
cently, the  artistic  possibilities 

Fiske   &   Company,   Inc. 

1 65 1  Flatiron   Building,  -  New  York 

Tapestry  Brick  for  facing  your  building  may  add  a  few  dollars  to  the  initial  cost,  but  for  every  dol- 
lar so  expended  it  will  add  ten  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  will  double  its  s  a  lability. 


Some  Facts  About 
Tapestry  Brick 

have  been  set  down  in  an  attractive  booklet, 
generously  illustrated, showing  in  colors  many 
of  the  sizes,  shapes  and  textures  in  which 
Tapestry  Brick  is  made.  It  is  instructive, 
for  it  gives  a  history  of  artistic  brickwork, 
and  shows  the  various  "bonds,"  mortar 
joints  and  patterns  in  which  Tapestry  Brick 
can  be  laid.  It  also  gives  some  instructive 
figures  on  comparative  costs  of  brick,  frame 
and  stucco  buildings.  Write  us  now  and 
enclose  20  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage 
and  mailing. 

If  your  house  is  already  built,  consider  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  Tapestry  Brick  and 
Tile  for  garden  walls,  gateways,  paths,  etc. 


Why  Pay  Any  Dealer  $18  ? 


We  ship  in  complete  sections 
ready  to  fasten  and  stain— all 
Quartered  oak.     You  save  over  half  on 


COMEHPACKT 

SB  "i  i  ih'miii" 

Write  for  BIG  free  catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 

419  Edwin  St., Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


Running  Water  Where  You  Want  it 

i  Don't  be  without  the  convenience  of  run- 
ning water  in  your  house  because  you  live 
in  the  country.  If  there's  a  spring  or  stream 
on  the  ground,  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  will  pump  water  just  where  you  want 
it.  No  cost  for  power  or  repairs,  either. 
Write  for  catalogue  K  and  estimate. 
We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  II  Villi  \  I  l,H   ENGINE  CO. 
140  Massan  St.,N.Y.  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


■Some  live^i^.re  like- 

me  more  wof^^JPhe  brighter" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0LIQ 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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The  New  Models  10  and  11 

of  the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


are    the    ripest    fruit    oi    Remington  experience,   the 
highest   achievement  of  Remington   slull  and   the    per- 
fect  evidence   of  Remington   leadership. 

Some  of  the  New  Features: 

New  Single  Dog  Escapement 
New  Column  Selector  (Model  10) 
New  Built-in  Decimal  Tabulator 

(Model  11) 
New  Two-Color  Dial 
New  Back-Space  Key 
New  Variable  Line  Spacing  Lock 
New  Shift  Lock 
New  Paper  Feed 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

i  Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


KKK'S  a  cif;ar  I  want  every  reader  of  the  DIGEST 
who  is  a  smoker  to  K'vt'  ■   trial 

It  is  called  "  PERTECTISSIMES,"  and  is 

all  the  name  implies  — superlatively  perfect 

The    tiller   is   the   finest   quality   of    Genuine   Imported 

Havana,  grown   and   cured  in  the  Vuelta   Aba  jo  district  of 

Cuba    and   the   wrapper  is  the   highest   mark  of   Genuine 

Imported  Sumatra. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "  PKRFKC TISSIMF.S"  is  that  the  ash 

remain!  in  a  solid  mass  and  is  not  continually  covering  your  clothing  with 

a  ibower  of  fine  pai  I  i 

It   is   entirely   hand  made   by  expert   workmen    in   my  factory  where    sanitary 
condition*  prevail 

The  illustration  (reduced)  on  the  left  is  a  "  PERFECTISSIMES  "  cut  in  quarter! 

with   tin-   inside  oi   the  <ie.ir  spread  out  to  show  that  it  really  is  Long  Killer  and  the 

nnc   on  the  right  (also  reduced  I   is  the  same   cigar  re-wrapped    and  partly  smoked  to 

how   tin     Ion;  a   h    .ind    to    further    prove    the     Long    Killer.         Length    of 

"PERI  I  t    I  I  vsl  M  I  IS  "  is  vH  im  lies     a  long  cool  smoke— you'li  like  it.  ''  -^W_ 

Mv  object  is  to  secure    permanent   customers   and  VOU    Can    nadily  sea   B0VJ   utterly        w/ . 

>t  would  be  for  me  to  send  you  cigars  that  are  not  fully  up  to  my  representation  -Z--      —  . 

I    have   put   the  pru  e  down   to  the    lo  figure   based   on  a  Strictly  Cash  liusi- 

By  thi      in'  dmd   oi   -.filing   I   avoid   .ill    bad  debts,  which   you   know,  as   well   as    I    do,  '**> — 

i  cumulate  under  a  credit  system       I  also  avoid  the  I  office  Ioki 

I  am   located  in  a  small   (own  where  Operating  expenses  arc  mm h   lower  than  in  a  large  city  **  "  J 

These  ible  for  me  to  rive  you  full  value  lor  your  mom  v 

[  ha-.,  •  i.w,  INTROD1  <    rORY  OFFERS",-  'Si  HEME8"  nor  "PREMIUMS— nothing  but  a 

really  good  <  Igai  with  nothing  but  I  i.iir  factory  profit  added  to  COSt  Oi  production. 

I  only  §3.00  per  go,  delivered    mail  or  express  I,  if  you  find  them  to  lx-  DO  to  my  represen- 

tation a  to  refund  your    money  without  any  unpleasant  coRMpandencc   or   offer  I  t 

tion 
Please  indicate  wl  i     \t,  Darl  ox  Milium. 


JOSEPH    H.  RUGG 


742   Market  Street 


lied    1H43 


Blairsville,  Penna. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW 
BOOKS 

tyacough,  John.  Dromina  i:rno,  pp.  477. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  So 

Karr.     Amelia     E.       The     Hands    of    Compulsion. 
|10.      New    York:     Dodd, 
Co.     St.  50. 

I5err.\,   John   B.    N  Immor- 

tality,    ifimo,  pp.  66.     New  York:    R.  P.  Fen? 

Bowen,  \in    W       Questions    at    Issue    in    Our 

English  Speech.      i'>niu,  pp.    154.     New   York:   Broad- 
way Publishing  Co.    $1. 

<  h. 1  lining,       Edward,      and       Lansing,       Marion 

Florence     The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes.    Ill 

limo,    pp.    398        New-    York:     The    Macmillan    Co. 

St. 50  net. 

Chntfleld-Taylor,    11     C       Fame's    Pathway— A 
Romance  of  a  Genius.     Illustrated,     iimo, 
New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Cholmondeley,   Mary      The  Hand  on  thl 
Frontispiece.      nmu.    pp.    126.      New    York:     Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     Si..' 5. 

<  onant.  Charles  A      A  History  of  Modern  Hanks 

With  an  Account  of  the  Economi 
of  the   Nineteenth  Century   and   the  Crises  of    11)07. 
Fourth    Edition — Revised    and    Enlarged       8vo.    pp. 
xi-751.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

<  ooley,  Charles  Horton.  Social  Organization — 
A  Study  of  the  Larger  Mind.  urao,  pp.  xvii  4.<o. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50  net. 

Davis,  Norah.  Wallace  Rhodes — A  Novel.  1  >mo, 
PP-  3.34-     New-  York:     Harper    ii  Bros.     Si. 50. 


till.    LATH   ELINOR   MACARTNEY     LANE, 

Author  of  "  Katrine." 

Dudley,  Gertrude,  and  Keller.  Frame--  A  Ath- 
letic Games  in  the  Education  of  Women.  Pp  168. 
New    York       Henry  Holt    cV  Co.      $I.»S- 

This  is  the  joint  effort  <>!'  an  instructor 
of  physical  education  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity ami  a  writer  <>n  sociological  subjects 
to  show  that  athletic  training  is  of  vast 
importance  to  women.  It  attacks  the 
attitude  of  the  indifferenl  and  hostile. 
In  the  first  section,  "The  Value  of  Athletic 
Games,"  is  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
branch  of  education,  if  properly  taught, 
has  a  value  far  above  that  of  health  or 
recreation,  in  that  it  tends  to  develop  the 

mental,      esthetic,      and      social      qualities'. 

Social    ethii  i.illy     the    result 

of  team  work  according  to  the  prescribed 
if  the  game." 

The      second      section      represents     data 

gathered  from  secondary  schools,  univer- 

I    various    kinds 

in  differenl   parts  of  the  country.     While 
day  tendencies  are  more  favorable 
than  formerly,  the  play  spirit  is  not 
nized   and   directed   as   it     hould   be   and 
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unwise  discriminations  are  drawn  in  re- 
gard to  sex.  Pertinent  suggestions  are 
offered  for  arousing  a  more  general  in- 
terest   in    athletic    games    for   women. 

Under  the  general  heading  "Methods  of 
Instruction"  is  presented  matter  of  direct 
benefit  to  teachers.  Basketball,  indoor 
ill,  and  held  hockey  are  discust  in 
detail  with  diagrams,  definitions  of  tech- 
nical terms,  and  questions  for  students. 
The  book  is  well  written  and  constitutes  a 
forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

Fenslund,  <•     Old  Lady  Number  31.    ifimo, 

New  York:    The  Century  Co.    $1. 
Port,  Charles      The  Outcast  Manufacturers.     i:>mo, 
pp.328.    New  York:    li    W.  Dodge  &  Co.    Si. 50. 

Galsworthy,   John.      Fraternity,      iimo,  pp.  386. 
New   York      li     P    Putnam's  Suns.     $1.35  net. 

Hull,    Francis   J.      The    Being   anil    Attributes   of 
God.     lamo,  pp.  310.     New  York:    Longmans,  Green 
Si   50  net. 

Hapgood.  George.    Solitaire  and  Patience,     umo, 
pp.  179.     Philadelphia:    Penn  Publishing  Co. 

These    "fifty    games    to    test    the  card- 
player's  skill  and  make  a  lonely  hour  pass 


PAUL   ELMER    MORE, 

Author  of  "Shelburne  Essays." 

quickly"     will     doubtless     be     hailed    by 

many   people   as   a   successful   attempt   to 

add    to  "the    gaiety  of    nations."     There 

can  be  no  doubt  about  the  thoroughness 

with   which   the   author  has   accomplished 

his  task,  and  the  serious  object  he  had  in 

view   as   exprest   in    the   following   solemn 

words:     "No    matter    what    may   be    our 

domestic    and    social    surroundings,   there 

come  times  to  each  of  us  when,  unless  we 

are   able    to    be    'company    to    ourselves,' 

we  must  inevitably  suffer  from  loneliness 

or  ennui.      It  is  at  such  moments  that  the 

game   of   solitaire    (to    which    our   English 

cousins  give  the  very  significant  name  of 

Patience)    becomes   something  more    than 

a  frivolous  diversion." 

Hunting,  Henry  Czardner.  Witter  Whitehead's 
Own  Story — About  a  Lucky  Splash  of  Whitewash, 
some  Stolen  Silver,  and  a  House  that  Wasn't  Vacant. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  271-  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.      Si. 25. 

Lane,  Elinor  Macartney.  Katrine.  Pp.  315. 
Xew  York:    Harper  &  Bros. 

In   "Katrine"   are  to  be  found  all   the 

requisites  of  a  satisfactory  love-story,  and 

this  winning,  irresistible  Irish  girl  bids  fair 

to  become  as  popular  as  her  predecessor, 


3ra  Edition 

A    Still  Batter 

Better1.Da.v4s  Work 

the    Stone    Age    ^K     \ X 


O 


M 


Bulletin 

How 

Man   "Kept   Boob" 

Beginnings  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Commer- 
cial Bookkeeping 

The  Abacus  and  other 
calculating  devices 

Business  Practice  in 
Ancient  Babylon 

Origin  of  the  "Carbon 
Copy" 

Charles  Babbage's 
"Difference  Engine" 

Birth  of  the  Modern 
Adding  Machine 

Short  Cut  Suggestions: 

Daily  Cash  Balances 

Stock  Records 

Co mparative  State- 
ments of  Operating 
Expenses 

Analyzing  Outstanding 
Accounts 

Handling  a  Trial  Bal- 
ance with  Accuracy 
and  Quickness 

Recapitulation  of  Sales 

Handling  Statements 

Proving  Your  Daily 
Postings 

A  Shorter  and  Better 
Way  to  Handle  Cash 
Received 

Checking  Invoices  by 
Machinery 

Handling  a  Pay  Roll 
With  Accuracy 

Getting  Cost  of  Labor 

Labor  Cost  by  Jobs 

Material  Cost  by  Jobs 

Finding  Cost  of  Pieces 

Cotton  Invoices  Made 
in  one-third  the  Time 

Adding  and  Listing 
Tons  and  Cwt. 

Handling  Addition  of 
Feet  and  Inches 

A  Scheme  for  Recon- 
ciling Bank  Balances 

Adding  and  Listing 
Hours  and    Minutes 

Checking  by  Grand 
Totals 

Checking  Statistics 

A  new  chapter — 
A  Mechanical  Book- 
keeping Assistant  to 
the  Retailer  —  and 
also  The  Burroughs 
System  Service 


Addr, 


irm  Name. 


Thousands  of  business  men  throughout  the  country  have 
exhausted  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  great  book.  Th: 
third  edition, 


Size  of  office  force 

Please  send  me 
onefreecopy  "A 
Better  Day's 
Work* 


50,000  Copies 


is  a  still  greater  book,  thoroughly  revised  and  edited,  better  printed  and  con- 
tains  a  dozen  new  illustrations — 176  pages;  the  most  interesting,  direct  and 
applicable  business  book  ever  published — reads  like  a  romance,  yet  is 
as  vitally  relative  to  your  own  business  as  if  written  especially 
for  it.  It  is  not  a  Burroughs  catalog — it  is  a  book  you  need. 
Tear  off  the  coupon,  fill  in  and  mail  to-day. 

BURR@UGHS 

(Nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  listing  machines  sold  are  Burroughs) 

Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

have  been  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  improved  methods  discussed  in  the 
book  and  in  use  to-day. 

The  Burroughs  marks  the  longest  forward  stride  in  the  history  of  business.  No  matter  what 
the  size  or  nature  of  your  business,  there  is  a  Burroughs  that  fits  it  —that  will  take  the  racking 
details  off  the  brains  in  your  employ  and  double  the  opportunity  for  productive  work. 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  a  Burroughs  on  your  own  business  at  our 
expense.  In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  where 
Burroughs  machines  have  been  sold  they  have 
had  to  prove  themselves  by  fair  trial  against 
prejudice — and  the  machines  have  sold  them- 
selves. If,  after  a  fair  trial  in  your  own  office, 
a  Burroughs  doesn't  sell  itself  to  you,  we  don't 
want  you  to  have  it.  Write  to-day  asking  for 
trial  of  a  Burroughs.  And  send  for  the  book 
— tear  off  the  coupon  now. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
49   Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

65  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C,  England 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

Send  posts]  today  for  book  telling  about  this 
Company's 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  first  morteajres  on  improved 
Farm   Lands 

If  you  hnve  money  on  deposit,  or  if  you  contem- 
plate opening  a  savings  brink  account,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  convenient  and  safe  method. 

REALTY   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

822  Serurity  Knilding       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cheaper  Than  Horses 

!  id  and  as  far  as  you  like  under  all  conditions  of  wee  the  r  und 
roads.  Surrey  develops  lfi-H-P.    It. 
and  goes  thirty  miles  on  one  ga!.  ga«olinr 

MclNTY 
MOTOR    VEHICLES 

Best  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness  vehicle — never  get? 
tired,  no  lire  troubles. 
Book  of  facts,  figures  and 
prooffree.  Price  is  tn.m 
$3"5upacrnrdingtostyl 
of  body.GetcatalogNo.6 

W.  M.  M.1VTIKK  CO.,  AlBUKX,  INVIAKA 

ite-iS!  Broadneay.NeiB  York.  1730  Grand  Av., Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Canadian  Factory,   Tudhope-Mclntyre  Co.,   Orrillia,   Can. 


Unlisted  Stocks  and  Bonds 

No  Mining  Securities 

QUOTATIONS    FURNISHED    UPON     REQUEST. 

E.     BUNGE, 

In  vestment      ltrol.tr. 


20    llrouil   Strict. 

Telephon 


\r:u    YORK 


4  TTtr.-l  7  3C,    Hector 


WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

thout  a  cent  deposit ',  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SsSS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  urst 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  2S7JTSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,    repairs    and   sundries    at    half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD    CYCLE   CO.,  Dept.  D273  CHICAGO 
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Convenience 

Think  of  an  oven  at  convenient 
height  to  be  used  without  stooping! 

Think  of  a  stove  that  cooks  the 
roast  with  a  heat  either  moderate  or 
intense,  as  you  wish  it! 

Think  of  a  kitchen  as  cool  when 
the  roast  is  done  as  when  you  began 
it! 

Think  how  the  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 
does  all  this  and  much  more! 

Note  the  advantage  of  keeping 
things  hot  on  its  CABINET  TOP 
— a  feature  which  not  only  removes 
the  last  objection  to  oil  stoves  in 
general,  but  which  also  gives  a 
'coal  range"'  appearance  to  the 

NEW    > 
PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Hame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Things  may  be  kept  hot  after  they  are  removed  from  the  blaze. 
Plates  can  be  warmed  and  meals  served  with  less  effort  and 
more  comfort. 

Made  in  three  sizes.     Can  be  had  either  with  or  without 
Cabinet  Top.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


Th. 


RaVo  Lamp 

^      — "  fully     at     very 


One  or  more  Rayo 
Lamps  will  light 
vour  house  beauti- 
little  cost.  Much 
more  satisfactory  than  other  methods  of  lighting.  A  steady,  power- 
ful light  under  perfect  control.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  our 
nearest  agency. 

STANDARD   OIL,  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Adjustable  Shelves 


Sliding  Doors 

Here  is  the  one  sectional  bookcase  that  suits 
all  sizes  of  books.  You  can  have  one  row  on 
one  side  and  two  or  three  on  the  other.  This 
is  the  Danner  Sectional  Bookcase. 

The    case    is    in  double    sections.      It  doesn't 
look  like  a  sectional  case.     The  double  sect. on 
r  d(  si^ns. 

tional  case  with   sliding 
•  rs  which  are  always  out  of  the  way, 
open  or  shut. 

:  an  on  rubber-tired  casters.    They 
'1  '.ley  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 

The  One  Sectional  Case 

You    Can    Sweep    Under 

Sec  bow  it  standi  up  from  the 
Boor.    This  li  the  sanitary  feature 

\  in  desks. 

U  a  consulta- 
nts on 
while  •    them 

\V       mal        I  tani  i 

r         or  li  idl  '1   klavs  doors 
II-  .ind  im- 

v  valuable  features  you'll 

find  in  no  other  sei  lionAl  case  on 

1  >un't  \ou  want  our 

THEJOHN  DANNER  MFC.  CO. 

21    Harm  St.  CaatoB,  0. 

Dinner    Sectional      Bookcase 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  TOTING  MEN 
Just  Published.    By  Divld  Junes  Rurrell,D.D.,LL.l).,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth,  tl  («J  n't  Hv  irmil.  $1.10. 
VDNK   A    WAV  WALLS   toni'A\l,  .\KW    YORK 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil      -J 


Is  Just  pure  cod    liver    oil- 

-  free  from  disguise,  because 
"»  none  is  needed.  It  it  the 
'  Impurity  or  adulteration  in 
'  cod  liver  oil  that  make*  it 
»  '  offensive  to  Uite  and  smell, 
r      The    purity    of    Moller's    Oil 

makes  it 

!  Free  from  Taste 
f  or  Odor. 

It   is  this   purity  that 
makea    Moller'a   Oil   ao 

—  digestible   and   without 
•»'      that  nauseous  "repeat 

Z"     Th««onulne  IsaoM  onlu  in 
flat,  oral   l>nltlra.   imported 
-C       from   Norwaj.   bearing   tha 
■       nama  of 

s    Schieffelin&Co. 


\ancy  Stair.  There  are  just  enough  ob- 
stacles in  the  course  of  Katrine's  Love  to 
keej)  the  reader  in  a  state  of  suspense  to  the 
Far  from  being  a  merely  sentimental 
romance,  however,  the  story  deals  with  the 
awakening  to  manhood  of  Katrine's  lover, 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  his  rival,  and 
Katrine's  own  growth  in  nobility  of  soul. 

Her  wonderful  voice  proves  her  salva- 
tion at  a  time  when  there  seemed  nothing 
in  the  world  to  live  for.  She  takes  as  her 
text,  "No  great  artistic  success  ever 
came  to  any  woman  that  had  not  its  root 
in  a  dead  love."  Inspired  by  the  truth  of 
these  words,  she  finally  succeeds  in  accom- 
plishing what  her  tyrannical,  erratic  teacher 
Josef  predicted — made  of  her  sorrow  dia- 
monds and  rubies  and  pearls  to  set  in  her 
voice.  As  to  whether  Katrine  chose  wisely 
between  the  aristocratic  Francis  Ravenel 
and  the  blustering  but  whole-souled  Der- 
mott  McDermott,  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  One  thing  is  certain — Katrine 
wouldn't  have  been  Katrine  had  her  deci- 
sion been  different,  for  according  to  her  Irish 


Lot'  1st   MORGAN   Mil. 
Author  of  "Sunnyfield." 

standards  of  loyalty,   "To  an  Irishwoman 
the  drame  comes  but  the  wance." 

I.yrtde.  Francis.    The  Kingof  Arcadia      Illustrated, 
i     Now  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

If  a  story  replete  with  human  interest 
entertainingly  told  constitutes  a  claim  to 
popularity,  then  "The  King  of  Arcadia" 
ought  to  hold  high  rank  among  the 
sellers  of  the  current  year.  There  is  the 
breath  of  out-of-doors  in  every  page,  while 
oral  tone  of  the  novel  is  clean  and 
wholesome. 

The  rentier  is  plunged  into  the  thick  of  a 
feud  between  "The  Knit;  of  Arcadia,"  who 

has  made  his  home  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado, 

and  an  irrigation  company  who 

ered  by  the  former  as  unlawful  tre  ; 

on    his   domain^.      The   corporation's   chief 

engineer  occupies  the  foreground  much  of 
the  time,  with  his  numerous  engineering 
and  love  problems.  These  he  pi 
to  settle  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  upright 
young  American  that  he  Lfl  Mo1  the  least 
of   bis  the   hunting  down    of   the 

"hoodoo,"   that  has  been   responsible  foe 
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one  calamity  alter  another  and  is  regarded 
by  his  workmen  with  superstitious  awe. 

Mure  than  one  person  has  a  hand  in  the 
game.  "The  King  of  Arcadia"  is  made 
to  appear  in  various  guises,  from  that  ot  a 
courtly  Kentucky  gentleman  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding  to  an  inhuman  villain. 
The  telling  of  the  story  also  involves  the 
engineer's  trusted  lieutenant,  the  king's 
daughter  Blsa,  and  a  playwright  ever  on 

the  alert  for  dramatic  situations.  Altho 
the  love  element  is  somewhat  subordinate 
to  the  recital  of  adventure,  the  author  does 
not  neglect  to  relate  how  the  stalwart  hero 
and  his  "cow-punching  princess"  find  a 
true  Arcadia  after  many  trials  and  delavs. 


The    Preshus    Child. 
Cochrane    Publishing 


McCahan.  Belle  Travels, 
umo,  pp.  *o7.  New  York: 
Co. 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.  The  Gorgeous  Bor- 
gia—  A  Romance  Frontispiece.  umo,  pp.  323. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.     $1.50. 

Mackail.  J  \V.  The  Springs  of  Helicon — A  Study 
in  the  Progress  of  English  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Milton.  umo.  pp.  204.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mackay,  Helen.  Houses  of  Glass:  Stories  of 
Paris.  Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  296.  New  York 
Duffield    &Co.     Si  net. 

Macvane.  Edith.  The  Thoroughbred.  Illus- 
trated, umo.  pp.  302.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Co. 

Maeterlinck.  Maurice  The  Blue  Bird — A  Fairy 
Plav  in  Five  Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
Mattos.  umo,  pp.  241.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Mapes,  Victor.  Partners  Three — A  Novel,  umo, 
pp.  258.    New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty. 
Frontispiece,  umo,  pp.  323.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell   &  Co.    $1  net. 

Marks,  Jeannette.  Through  Welsh  Doorways. 
Pp.  245.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.10. 

"Through  Welsh  Doorways"  we  have  a 
peep  at  well-swept  hearths  and  thrifty 
homes  whose  presiding  genius  appears  to  be 
a  never-failing  row  of  china  cats  on  the 
mantel.  These  short  stories  show  various 
phases  of  the  life  of  a  people  with  whom  we 
are  none  too  familiar.  Their  lack  of  demon- 
strative affection,  reverence  for  religious 
things  not  untainted  with  superstition, 
uncompromising  honesty,  and  disinclina- 
tion for  change — these  are  all  brought  out 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  Welsh  characteristics.  The 
subject  is  handled  with  a  light,  delicate 
touch. 

The  first  story  tells  of  the  pathetic  at- 
tempts of  a  faithful  old  wife  to  imitate  the 
cuckoo  that  her  husband  may  die  happy, 
arousing  thereby  the  righteous  indignation 
of  her  gossipy  neighbors  who  lose  no  time 
in  reporting  her  hypocrisy  to  the  minister. 
Again,  in  "An  All  Hallows'  Honeymoon" 
is  the  love  of  a  couple  past  the  first  bloom 
of  youth  made  the  subject  of  an  artistic 
and  touching  little  sketch.  This  ranks 
among  the  best  of  these  Welsh  character- 
studies.  The  theme  of  "The  Heretic's  | 
Wife"  and  "The  Last  Discipline"  is  similar. 
The  element  of  humor  is  not  wanting,  as 
is  illustrated  in  "Mors  Triumphans."  It 
tells  of  the  ingenious  scheme  of  Griffith 
Griffiths  to  obtain  his  election  to  the  Town 
Council  by  the  importation  of  an  expensive 
hearse  that  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  \ 
first  to  need  it.  Excited  speculation  fol- 
lows regarding  the  favored  one  on  whom 
the  honor  shall  fall  and  meanwhile  the 
donor  becomes  the  great  man  he  had  longed 
to  be.  This  small  volume  is  quite  worth 
while. 

Melssner,  Madame  De.  The  Words  of  our  Lord 
and    Savior   Jesus    Christ   spoken    from   the   Cross: 


t  Fresh  Hot  Water 


vs 


Stagnant HotWater 


C  X  7"ATER  that  is  heated  and  kept  hot  all  day  or  all 
»  »        night  undergoes  deterioration. 

It  stagnates — grows  stale — much  faster  than  cold 
water. 

It  becomes  one  of  the  best  culture  mediums  for 
germs  and  bacteria,  until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point, 
which  only  by  accident  it  does  in  the  ordinary  water 
tank  or  hot  water  reservoir. 

It  is  like  a  pond  in  the  summer  time. 
The  ordinary    kitchen  water  tank  or  hot  water 
reservoir  is  one  of  the  most  unsanitary  and  unhealthful  things  about  a  household. 
The  water  tank  is  never  quite  emptied  and   the  remaining  old  water  com- 
municates its  impurities  to  the  new  water  flowing  in. 

This  feature  alone  should  make  a   man  who  likes  domestic  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  investigate  this  system   of   instantaneous  ivater  heating  that  is  being 
used  in  the  best  homes  of  America  and  Europe — from  the  cottage  and  the  country 
to  the  great  estate  houses. 

The  RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  average  means,  is  put  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  spot  in  the  cellar,  connected  with  the  water  pipe. 

You  turn  on  a  faucet  upstairs.  The  relieving  of  the  water  pressure 
automatically  opens  a  valve  which  turns  on  and  lights  the  gas  which  heats 
the  water  instantaneously  as  it  passes  through  the  pipes. 

You  turn  off  the  faucet  upstairs.  The  water  pressure  is  restored  and 
the  gas  is  automatically  shut  off. 

You  don't  have  to  light  anything.  You  don't  have  to  put  anything  out 
or  watch  anything. 

The  RUUD  makes  the  water-tank  a  relic  of  bygone  wastefulness  and 
lack  of  sanitation — of  days  that  have  passed.  It  saves  no  end  of  time  in 
kitchen,  laundry  and  bathroom. 

Intuitively  people  will  not  use  hot  water  from  a  range  tank  for  cooking. 
It  is  not  clean  and  fresh. 

The  RUUD  enables  you  to  draw  instantly  scalding  hot  water  just  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  the  cold  water  for  use  in  cooking. 

It  gives  you  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fresh  hot  water—full  of  the  energy 
and  health  of  fresh  water— as  fit  to  drink  as  it  is  to  bathe  tn.  It  gives 
you  more  hot  water  luxury  than  it  is  possible  to  get  by  any  other  means. 

Whether  your  house  cost  $3,000  or  $30,000,  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  it 
cannot  have  the  finishing  touch  without  a  RUUD  heater.  Easily  connected, 
with  your  water  pipes. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  pictures  and  particulars. 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.,  K  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

We  own  and  operate  twenty-five  branch  sales 

offices  and  display  rooms  in  the  United  States 

London  :   British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Hamburg  :   Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebav 


A  Physician  writes: 

"A  citizen  who  had  not  been  able  f1 
raise  his  hand  to  his  head  for  several 
weeks,  on  acconnt  of  Rheumatism,  called 
aid  said  that  after  taking  Tartartithine 
fo-  only  one  week  the  improvement  was 
t  uly  phenomenal.  In  two  weeks  he  was 
practically  cured  " 

Tartarlithine 

rarely  fails,  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  re- 
move the  poison  of  rheumatism 
— uric  acid. 

C  M  —  —      CaimmI*   n  nil   our  booklet  on    the 

rree  sample  ,„rp„fiu,,»,.1,.n,lH,t 


McKesson  c/Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    NEW  YORK 


B'o'ftS^lfflUL 

AT  SIX  FER  CENT 


\i  ON  EY  which  is  deposited  with 
this  institution  on  our   Secured 
I  Certificates  of  Deposit  is  safeguarded  b 
our   Capital   and    Surplus    amounting    to 
"350,000.00. 

Our  depositors,  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  proved  the  pan  of  de 
positing  money  by  mail  to  be  absolutely 
safe  and  satisfactory  from  every  point  01 
view. 

Interest  is   paid   monthly,  quarterly   or 

I  semi-annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  de 

positor.      If  your  money  yields  less  than 

6'  [  ,  write  for  our  booklet  "  F". 

Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000 


SALT 


ECHRITYi 


-""■TRUST  COMPANY 

^SALT  LAK£  City,   utah 

F  E.M'CURV(\H-f>/?f5  ''tSX./t 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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House-cleaning,    if    thorough,    ensures   a 
healthful  home,   T<<  prevent  sickness  purify 

the  cellar,  closets,  -ink-,  drain-,  dusty  '>r 
damp  corners  and  cracks — nooks  behind 
plumbing,     and    every    gpOl    where     du 

germs  may  develop,  with 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

The     Odorless 

Disinfectant 

A  colorless  liquid,  which  instantly  destroys 
foul  odors  ana  disease-breeding  matter.  Sold 
by  druggists  everywhere  in  full  quart  bot- 
tles and  pnpaivd  only  by  Henry  15.  l'latt. 

Book    with    sanitary  information    mailed 
free  on  writing  to  4J  Cliff  St.,  2s'ew  York. 


A  Meditation.      i6mo.  pp.   26.     Washington:    Wood- 
ward   &  Lothrop.      25  cents. 


The    Girl    an.l    the    Bill. 
369.       New    York:      Dodd, 


That*   trade- 

CRES 


KIDNEY  ind  LIV 


on  ^vcry   packat* 

Diet  for 
Dyspeptics 


ES  aid  OBESITY 


Makes  deJRious  rjfls  forVverybody. 

Unlike  other  ^Ws.      /^&  gT°«Hj-  For  book 

or  sample,  write  the  manufacturers. 

"I  am  »o  pleased,  with  yonr  Flour  that  I  am  reeom. 
mending  it  to  nj  1  my  ps^enu,  especially  to  those  suffer, 
lug  from  nervous  prostration, liver  an.l  kidney  affec. 
nons.  I  thinaWt  the  llneM  ariiele  ,.f  f oo<l  f or  invalids  I 
know  of."  V.  L.,  il .  1> .,  LL.  U .,  Detroit,  ilicn. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  WATERTOWN.H.Y..U.S.I. 


Save  the  Woman  k£LSn?Xi5 

room    The  w  I,..  t  tble   on  whe.-N 

Just    w  ti  '      The   remoTahle    ov.l 

.hi  n.  your  nminn  tablc 
-  inch  rubber  tire 
■  -  \f  in  any  direc- 
v    sly  Saished  in  •  what  i- 

old   ami  .my  woman  will 
he  delighted  with  it.      Price  *10  express  prepaid 
v  bark  ifyon  are  not  entirety   satinfied. 
\Vhril-Tra>   Co.,    '>3:,    k    West  61al     Plata,    CHICAGO.    ILL. 


The 


WEDDING  RING 


I      fl^T      ll.art  to  li.nri     talks     on 
J— afVf  ±J  V  and  its  pitfalls. 

Iiy    Rer.  Cortland    M>  era, 
lfimo,  Cr*rth,  75c.   Funk  A  W  agnails  Company  .  Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

gives  a  piquant  flavor  indispensable 
to  g 

Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Fish,  Shril  DM  and 

Lobsters;    Frogs'    Legs   and    V. 
Rarebit     arc     given    an    appetizing 
and  delicate  relish  by  its  use. 

folia  1)  u  '•■•'■,  N.  V. 


Merwln,     Bannister. 
$1.50. 

Mill.  John  Stuart.  Autobiography.  lomo,  pp. 
1  •>  1 .     New  York     Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

.Mitchell.  John  K..  M.D.  Self  Help  for  Nervous 
Women  Familiar  Talks  on  Economy  in  Nervous 
Expenditure,  nmo,  pp.  101.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      $1  net. 

More.  Paul  Elmer.  Shelburne  Essays,  Sixth 
Series.  Pp.  355.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Si. 25. 

This  sixth  series  of  the  Shelburne  1 
represent  a  collection  of  former  essays  that 
were  published  at  different  times  in  maga- 
zine form  as  well  as  three  new  ones  that 
now  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
Tho  religious  dualism  constitutes  the  main 
theme,  .Mr.  More  by  no  means  confines  him- 
self to  this  phase  of  the  various  subjects 
under  consideration.  In  fact}  a  few  of  the 
essays  would  pass  for  purely  literary 
studies.  They  presuppose,  possibly,  a 
rather  extended  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  but  they  bear  the  undisputed 
marks  of  scholarly  criticism. 

Beginning  with  the  forest  philosophers 
of  India,  those  peculiar  anchorites  who 
turned  their  backs  on  the  natural  world 
that  they  might  better  realize  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  the  author  points  out  that  they 
reduced  all  philosophy  and  religion  to  a 
study  of  self.  There  follows  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  Bible  of  the 
Brahxnans,  with  extracts  illustrative  of  its 
teachings. 

In  the  chapter  on  St.  Augustine,  some 
space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Manichaeism,  which  bridged  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  religions  of  the  East  and  Western 
Christianity.  Dissatisfaction  with  its  nega- 
tive doctrines  turned  the  current  of  St. 
Augustine's  thought  toward  Christianity 
and  into  the  new  faith  he  poured  all  the 
fervor  of  his  half-starved  emotions.  His 
contributions  to  modern  theology  are 
evident  in  the  theory  of  the  total  depravity 
of  man  and  his  salvation  through  the  mirac- 
ulous power  of  God.  Pascal's  mission  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Augustine. 
except  that  whereas  St.  Augustine's  world 
was  in  a  state  of  ready  acceptance  of  the 
new  faith,  Pascal  had  to  face  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  waning  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Catholic  Church  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  made  it  seem  expedient  to 
compromise  with  the  world.  Against  the 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  Pascal  expended 
such  unbounded  scorn  that  the  very  name 
Jesuit  has  remained  a  term  of  opprobrium 
to  this  day. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  stands  .is  the  type 
of  man  whose  interests  were  divided  be- 
tween  the  claims  of  the  old   religion  and 

the     new     science  Hi       literary     efforts, 

particularly  the  Religio  Medici,  -how  a 
tendency  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
the  two,  He  himself  related  thai  he  could 
ore  the  body  <>f  a  patient  with- 
out losing  his  profession  in  concern  for 
the   man's   soul       Bunyan,   on    the   other 

hand,    was    an    extremist    who    could    not 
e  .my  middle  course.      In  common 

with    I  "I     Puritans,    he    was 

■  his  p  isition, 

Tin-  •■ 

1   Plato.     The  familiar  facts  of   the 


EXAMINATION 

AT    YOUR    HOME 


■"linn  lag 

'   I'oill  I'O 
«    III  Is 


Beautiful  "Pompon"  Curls 
iia.rr"r,Vhf.u,:'>.  Handsome  switch 

of  live,   flossy,   wnvy  hivr.     (Ir  ara 

■li.-  loll. .w;ni   .i.t    r.r    lioiii  our  laffBJ    and    hand- 
somely  illustrated    mt.loi       Notice   these    extremely  low 

Sw.oh"  u  l..w  ta at  no 

ich  its 

>X  ox.  Z4-inrh  i-wilrh  J  « 

34  oz.    2fi-irii  h  switch  

■  ■  

Kealherweitht.  aiemle.a  switch,  tl  m„  naturally  wayy 

Naturally  curly  poetpaaoar t.90 

"Puffy  Hurler."  naturally  curly »S  to  111  00 

"Zephyr"  .  aria  .  5.00 

Wijs  lor  mm  ...id  women «15  to  100.00 

WHIP    toil  11  >    for  free  booklet   and  i-ntnlng. 
aendini  -  1  article  a 

we  will  lead  to  you  l,y  return  mail  pont  paid  :    r    fr«>e  n- 
It  ill  1 11 11 1  loll.      Il  yo.i  ar-    pleased    remit  us  the  Price  asked; 
do  not    wear  sal  raters  al 

The   I       llni  0I1.1 10    I  llo-  1  1  .1 1  .il     Lessees 

jroll  bar  "ml  Reauty  Culture  .,,..;  Manufacturing;  Una  Hair 
Gooda  at  your  hone  On,  Free  I"  rem  pec  I  ua  tells  how  to 
make  money  at  home  or  • 

E.     BURNHAM 
DcntO.  '•"  3I"1  '-  ■**■•  St-  CHICAGO,  1 11a- 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 
MAKES 

All  the  Standard  Machine.  Sold  or  Healed  Any. 

where  at  V     :      H'l'r'i  In »     «  Healal 

to  Appli  on  Priee.     sh.rpe.l     »  I 

examination.    tVfWr.telnr  Illustrated  CaUloc  V. 

Typewriter  Fraporluaa.v'-'-Bt  lake  St„('aieat* 


Print  Your  Own 

Q  Cur  K  eirculars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  »5. 
Larger  fls.  Sure  money.  Print  for  others,  bit 
profit  All  Max  ralesssnt.  Write  factor*  for 

pro"  catftli  >aT,  '  .  ■  to. 

Illl    1'lllss  in..   aUrteea,   I  ..nneellrut. 


500 
Oliver 


Typewriters 

$50.  Each 

$5.  Down  and  $5.  Per  Month 
Shipped  to  Any  Address  on  Trial 

The  regular  standard  Model  No.  t.  Complete  with  metal 
baseboard,   tools,  etc   -not  shop  worn  or  damaged 
in  .chin  s,  but  each  and  erery  ode  guaranteed  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect— <M  perfeol  at  any  eve.  >.<>1<1. 
\     salesman  aril]  call  on  jrou    we  cannot  afford  such 
I  still  tell  these  mat  hinea  at  half  price.     The 
burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  typewriter  and  you  are  to 
be  I  In'  sol«'ju<l>;«'. 

If  vou  find  the  slightest  thing  to  criticise     if  vou   think 

jrou  CaO  buy  a  better  typewriter  at   »ny  price— if  for  any 

i  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  machine,  send  it  back 

at  our  expanse. 

This  is  far  the  greatest  typewriter  yalue  ever  offered.  If 
inn  intend  to  buy  a  machine  any  time  in  the  future,  it  will 
pay  you  to  secure  one  of  these  now. 

If  vou  are  renting  a  typewriter,  why  not  send  it  back  and 
n  iil.n  e  it  with  one  of  these  splendid  machines  ?  Vou  can 
iiav  us  <2  10  or  Jj  <>n  more  a  month  than  you  are  now  pay- 
ing and  in  a  few  months  owti  a  fioooo  standard  type 
write!  meantime  JOtt  have  a  perfect  machine  to  op 
instead  of  a  second-hand  one. 

Better  write  us  now.  You  tike  no  chance  on  this 
proposition  ;  it  the  typewriter  is  just  as  we  represent  it  to 
Ih — vou  have  a  bargain  if  il  is  not,  you  send  it  back  at 
our  expense. 

Don't  wait  until  they're  all  gone— give  us  your  name, 
address  and  references  today. 

A.  C.  LANDGRAF,  Mgr. 
74  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


our  n-aileni  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digkst  when  wrftln»T  to  ,.4vpniM>r*. 
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i  «u— ^suaitaS 


ptckls 

V  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


(!,t|e  painty 
Jtltttt  GoVcrcd 
Gandy  Goatcd 
Cticunw)  Gum 

Particularly  "Desirable 
after  pinner 

YOUR  DRUGGIST 
KNOWS 

that  the  strongest  and  best 
peppermint  in  the  world 
is  contained   in   Chiclets 


Soldin  S*. JPj.and  25* packets 

Pbuadelphia.TlS.Aand  (JorontcCan. 


Colonial  Red  Cedar  ^^ 

Treasure  Chest 

Made  of  fragrant  Southern  Oirir.  heaTtlv  hound  and  bradded  with 
copper;  fitted  with  room  v  lock  <lr<-vr  Moth,  dust  in  l  damp  proof. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  subje  tto  ippr  v  ,l,  without  cost  to  yon. 
Cataloe  Free.    Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co..  Dent  85  StatesviUe.N.C. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  chick- 
ens. They'll  please  you  in  everyway. 
My  book  tells  you  all  about  them  ;  con- 
tains handsome,  life-like  pictures.  Book 
costs  only  20  cents,  which  I  deduct  on 
your  first  order  for  two  settings  of  eggs. 

WALTER  SHERMAN 

Meadow  lea         Newport,  R.  I. 


HAVE  YOU  ubf  0N£  i 


out  Deposit.    That'"  . 
P,  l>»u»  Duplicator  Cc 


Improred   Tip    Top 
Duplicator    that    idea]    assistant    always 
aHy  to  quirkly  make  100  ropies  from 
pen-written  and  50  ropies   from    type- 
written original.     Complete   Duplna- 
tor,  capsize  *|-    f\r\   prints  8\% 
13n     . XM1S  «P«J.V»V/Butwedon't 
want  your  money  until  yoj  are  sat- 
isfied, so  if  interested  just  write  us 
to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial,  with- 
ifh  isn't  it?    Then  send  to-day     The  Felix 
,  Daus  BUg  .111  John  Street.  New  York 


WHY   ARE    MINISTERS 
RESTLESS? 

Rev.  W.  O.  Shewmaker  gives  some  lively 
answers  to  this  question  in  THE  HOM1LETIC 
REVIEW   FOR    MAY 

Per  copy  30  cents  Per  year  $j.oo 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


HE  PALACE  OF 

DANCER  WAGNALLS 
A  novel  of  life  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XV  in  which 
Madam  De  Pompadour  is  the  leading  character,  nrno, 
cloth  $1. 50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


former's  life  are  reviewed  in  brief,  while 
the  Apology,  <>r  defense  of  Socrates,  makes 
the  narrative  complete.  Plato's  teachings 
are  defined  as  a  development  of  those  of  his 
teacher. 

Morse,  Margaret.     On  the  Road  to  Anion.    Pp. 

-";-'.      Boston  and   New   York:     Houghton   Mililm  Co. 

Si. 

"On  the  Road  to  Arden"  relates  the 
story  of  an  unconventional  vacation  under- 
taken by  two  girl  friends  who  are  longing 
to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  In 
imagination  they  are  journeying  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  They  havenot  traveled  far 
toward  that  region  of  mystery  and  delight 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  two  other  trav- 
elers, a  very  modern  Orlando  and  Oliver, 
in  a  snorting  motor-ear.  Their  dashing 
speed  is  not  to  be  equaled  by  that  of  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia  with  their  slow  ponies,  but 
these  maidens  visit  one  rustic  retreat  after 
another  only  to  find  the  young  gentlemen 
already  stationed  there  calmly  awaiting 
their  arrival.  These  apparent  coincidences 
disturb  the  rather  serious-minded  Celia, 
who  serves  as  a  sort  of  self-appointed  chap- 
erone.  That  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
well-planned  ruse  finally  becomes  evident 
and  when  Rosalind  and  Orlando  decide  to 
travel  the  Road  to  Arden  together,  she 
completes  the  romantic  adventure  in  the 
only  sensible  way. 

The  story  is  written  in  the  light,  happy 
style  befitting  a  summer's  idyl.  The  pages 
are  enlivened  by  comments  on  passing  men 
and  women  that  are  both  amusing  and 
entertaining. 

Musselman,  Rev.  H.  T.  (Edited  by).  The  Na- 
tional Teacher-Training  Institute  Text-Books.  1 6mo, 
pp.  223.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publishing 
Society. 

Newcomb,  Katharine  H.  Steps  Along  the  Path. 
i2mo,  pp.  287.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     Si  40  net. 

Niven,  Frederick.  The  Lost  Cabin  Mine.  i2mo, 
pp.  312.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     $1.50. 

Noot,  J.  Lady  Dean's  Daughter,  or  The  Con- 
fession of  a  Dying  Woman.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
210.     New  York:    Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

i2mo,  pp.  85. 


Rubaiyat  of  Life. 
The  Golden  Press. 


North,  Luke 
La  Canada,  Cal. 

Norton,  Dora  Miriam.  Freehand  Perspective  and 
Sketching.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Expression  in 
the  Pictorial  Representation  of  Common  Objects, 
Interiors,  Buildings,  and  Landscapes.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.   172.     Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:    Pratt  Institute. 

O'Brien,  Sara  R.  English  for  Foreigners.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  158.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    50  cents. 

O'Neill,  Rev.  Delix  D.  Does  Christ  Say  Go  to 
Church?  i6mo,  pp.  14.  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.: 
The  Author.     5  cents  per  copy. 

Osborne,  William  Hamilton.  The  Red  Mouse 
— A  Mystery  Romance.  Illustrated.  12010,  pp. 
321.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Osboume.  Lloyd.  Infatuation.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  380.     Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Osgood,  Irene.  Servitude.  nmo,  pp.  421. 
Boston:    Dana  Estes   &  Co.    $1.50. 

Parabellum.  Banzai.  Pp.  320.  Leipzig:  The- 
odor  Weicher.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.     $150. 

"Banzai,"  which  is  translated  into 
English  from  the  German,  describes  an 
imaginary  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  object  of  the  novel,  as 
given  in  the  foreword,  is  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  as  a  preventive  against  the 
actual  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
With  an  imagination  worthy  of  Jules  Verne, 
the  author  proceeds  to  paint  the  horrors  of 
war  in  all  their  lurid  colors  and  allows  our 
country  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  infernal 
wiles  of  her  Eastern  rival. 

The  events  described  may  be  briefly 
outlined  as  follows :    The  cause  of  the  con- 
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Bonds 

No.  5.  5%  and  Safety 

ATF.U  WOBKfl  BONDS  as  a  clasa 
MB  recognised  by  conservative 
Investors  as  sound,  dependable 
■ecnrli 

And  when  such  bonds  are  fur- 
ther safeguarded  by  the  positive 

guarantee  of  The  American 
Water  Works  A  Guarantee  Company  they  become  a 
security  that  combines  in  the  highest  sense  the 
lis  of  u  thoroughly  desirable  investment. 

They  ure  safe — from  the  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness back  of  them. 

They  are  liberal  In  interest  return. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100.  $500, 
fUOti — hence  appeal  not  only  to  the  large  Investor, 
but  in  the  man  or  woman  of  small  means. 

The  American  Water  Works  A  Guarantee  Com- 
pany has  been  in  business  27  years. 

It  owns  and  operates  40  prosperous  water  works 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  guarantees  their  bond  Issues. 

It  KNOWS  that  these  bonds  are  sound— and  it 
backs  its  guarantee,  not  only  by  its  capital  and 
surplus  of  $4.(K»i.ux>,  but  by  the  entire  assets  of 
the  many  valuable  plants  in  control. 

It  does  NOT  guarantee  the  bonds  of  any  com- 
pany that  it  does  not  control  and  operate. 

Its  income  is  derived  from  GROWING  cities. 

And,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  business  depressions 
or  panics,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  fjacal 
year  Just  closed  shows  LARGER  NET  EARNINGS 
than  any  other  year  in  its  history. 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
a  dav's  delav  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, nor  default  of  any  kind  on  any  bond 
guaranteed  by  this  company. 
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SHI,  Louise  Morgan. 
York:    Harper   &  Bros. 


Our  readers  are 


I  flic t  is  traceable  to  President  Roosevelt's 
intervention  at  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth 
in  1905  which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  In  a  spirit  of  revenge,  Japan  decides 
to  strike  back.  But  so  silently  is  this 
animosity  fostered,  and  so  secretly  are  the 
war  preparations  carried  forward,  that  the 
United  States  is  taken  by  complete  sur- 
prize when  the  war-clouds  burst.  The 
Japs  have  it  all  their  own  way  until 
Canada  and  Australia  send  volunteers  to 
aid  their  struggling  brothers  in  order  to 
evade  "the  yellow  peril"  themselves.  In 
the  end,  America  wins. 

As  far  as  the  construction  of  the  book  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  well  put  together. 
It  lacks  unity,  while  the  introduction  of  a 
new  set  of  characters  in  nearly  every  chap- 
ter is  confusing.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
"Banzai"  will  be  taken  very  seriously. 
The  danger  of  a  treacherous  surprize  from 
Japan  is  undoubtedly  overestimated,  and 
in  any  case  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  war 
novel  is  not  of  the  best.  The  bringing 
about  of  more  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  nations  will  hardly  be  accom- 
plished by  literature  of  this  kind. 

Pennel,  T.  L.  Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Af- 
ghan Frontier.  8vo,  pp.  324.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.  S°. 

Dr.  Pennel's  daring  adventures  as  a 
medical  missionary  among  the  wildest 
tribes  of  Northwest  India  are  full  of  ex- 
citement, interesting  anecdote,  and  lively 
description.  He  saw  the  Pathans  as  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  or  even  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"Soldiers  Three"  never  saw  them.  Travel- 
ing as  a  Sadhu,  or  mendicant  pilgrim, 
and  living  on  the  alms  of  the  people,  he 
crossed  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab  on  his 
way  to  India.  He  was  much  imprest 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  national  char- 
acter, and  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
Afghans : 

"On  a  certain  frontier  expedition  the 
regiments  were  passing  up  a  defile  on  a 
height,  above  which  some  of  the  enemy 
had  ensconced  themselves  in  ambush  be- 
hind their  Sangars.  The  Afghans  had  been 
soldiers  in  the  Indian  Army,  also  had  now 
completed  the  service  and  retired  to  their 
hills,  and  were,  as  is  often  the  case,  using 
the  skill  which  they  had  gained  in  their 
regiment  against  us.  They  were  about 
to  fire,  when  one  of  them  recognized  the 
officer  riding  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  as 
his  own  colonel.  He  stopt  them  and 
said!  'That  is  our  Karnal  Sahib.  We 
must  not  fire  on  him  or  his  regiment.' 
That  regiment  was  allowed  to  pass  in 
but  they  opened  fire  on  the  line  which 
succeeded."  Among  the  Sadhus  Mr.  Pen- 
nel associated  with  as  a  pilgrim  he  found 
'men  of  great  devotion  and  sell-abnega- 
tion' and  many  examples  of  men  turned 
to  Chri   tianity  and   made  into  "The   \\V  - 

leys  and  Whitefields"  of  Hindustan.  Lord 
Roberts,  who  writes  an  introduction  to  the 
book,  Bays  that  Dr.  Pennel  "m  his  long 

and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  tribes- 
men    throws    many    new    and    inter* 

11  the  dome  tic  and  social  as  well 
as    on    the    moral    and    religion 
their     lives     and     character."      The     peril 

which  beset  the  life  oi  a  doctor-missionary 

are  manv,  as  we  learn  from  the  e  i; 

ages.      Dr.    Pennel,   says   the   British 

asked  U>  mention   1'iiK  I.itkkakv  DIOHT  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


commander-in-chief,  "faced  them  bravelv 
and  cheerfully."  While  many  writers 
have  given  us  descriptions  of  military  ex- 
peditions made  into  the  Pathan  country, 
this  is  tin  ount  we  have  met  with 

of  a  sixteen-year-long  residence  by  a 
European  in  that  region  of  disturbance  and 
discord.  The  work  is  of  exceptional  in- 
terest, is  well  illustrated,  and  the  course 
of  the  Doctor's  travel  can  be  traced  by 
the  assistance  of  two  of  the  latest  maps. 

I'owell,  Lyman  P.  The  Emmanuel  Movement  in  a 
New  England  Town — A  Systematic  Account  of  Ex- 
periments and  Reflections  Designed  to  Determine 
the  Proper  Relationship  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Doctor  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Minds.  Illustrated. 
izmo,  pp.  194.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Koblnson,  Charles  Napier.  The  British  Tar  in 
Fact  and  Fiction — The  Poetry,  Pathos,  and  Humor 
of  the  Sailor's  Life.  With  Introductory  Chapters  on 
the  Place  of  the  Sea  Officer  and  Seaman  in  Naval 
History  and  Historical  Literature.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  xvii-520.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bros. 

Robinson,  Victor.  Comrade  Kropotkin.  Illustra- 
ted.  i6mo,  pp.  127.  New  York:   The  Altrurians.   $1. 

Koget.  Peter  Mark.  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facili- 
tate the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from 
the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index.  By  John 
Lewis  Roget.  nmo.  pp.  xliv-670.  New  \ork: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.60  net. 

Sidls,  Boris.  An  Experimental  Studv  of  Sleep. 
i2mo,  pp.    106.     Boston:    Richard  G.   Badger.     $1 


Pp.  228.    New 


Sunnyfield. 
$1.25. 

"Sunnyfield"  tells  of  two  happy,  healthy 
specimens  of  childhood — a  brother  and 
sister — who  answer  to  'he  euphonious 
names  of  June  and  Podsy,  respectively. 
These  children,  having  tasted  the  freedom 
of  country  life  during  their  summer  va- 
cation, are  discontented  with  the  limited 
enjoyments  of  a  city  back-yard.  To  please 
his  young  people,  their  father  purchases  an 
adjacent  vacant  lot  where  they  can  run 
wild.  This  is  promptly  christened  "Sunny- 
field" and  the  story  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  is  told  in  a  manner  sure  to 
meet  the  approval  of  juvenile  readers. 

This  delightful  paradise  includes  a  dimin- 
utive playhouse  bearing  the  dignified  name 
of  "Sunnyfield  Lodge"  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  larger  dimensions  in  the 
form  of  an  abandoned  street-car.  The 
animal  pets  of  Podsy  and  June  contribute 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
Sunnyfield  enterprise  and  aid  materially 
in  making  the  children's  circus  the  great- 
est show  on  earth.  Xo  sooner  does  one 
pleasure  pall  than  these  irresistibles  are 
ready  with  a  new  one  to  take  its  pla<  e.  A 
happy  picture  is  presented  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  outdoor  Christmas  with  the  live 
hemlock  tree  of  Sunnyfield  serving  as  the 
Christmas-tree.  The  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  children's  various  schemes  is  due 
to  their  indulgent  parents  who  arc  "the 
best  ever."  Another  efficient  helper  is 
the  colored  butler,  "Uncle"  Walker,  who 
while  grumbling  about  the  frequent  de- 
mands on  his  time  and  attention,  is  in 
reality  the  biggest  child  of  all. 

The  authoress  shows  a  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  child  life.  No^  a  single  "goody- 
goody"  type  is  to  be  found. 

Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  A.  Designed  as  a 
Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  Embracing 
Their  Literature,    History,    Biography. 

and  Their  1 
by  Melsncthon  W.  [acobus,  I)  I) ..  Edward  B.  Nouns, 
adrew  U  Zonae,  n  I)  .  in  Association  with 
Amrn.  an,  British, and  German 
with    New    and    Original    Illustrations    and    M 

10.      New    York    and    London:     Funk 
ft  Wagaaus  Co.    1909.    $f>. 

To  make  a  Bible  Dictionary  which  shall 
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in  one  volume  satisfactorily  present  the 
great  gains  from  investigations  in  the  Bibli- 
cal field  during  the  last  decades  calls  for 
scholarship  of  a  high  order,  judgment 
both  keen  and  well-balanced,  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  whole  field,  and  a  close 
knowledge  of  what  the  general  public  needs. 
The  publishers  have  done  well  to  create  a 
work  ,/<•  novo,  reconsidering  their  first  in- 
tention to  translate  the  Bibehvorterbu* 
Professor  Guthe;  for.  whatever  the  excel- 
lences of  that  work,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  output  of  Germans  in  the  form  in 
which  they  i<<ue  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  such  Americans  and  English  as 
consult  works  like  that  under  discussion. 
Yet  the  scholarship  represented  in  this 
new  dictionary  i<  not  in  any  sense  provin- 
cial. Of  the  thirty-six  contributors,  in- 
cluding the  editors,  twenty-three  arc 
American,  seven  are  English,  rive  are 
Germans,  and  the  other  is  Professor  Lake 
of  Leyden,  one  of  the  foremost  Xew-Testa- 
ment  scholars  of  the  day.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  eminent  professors  in  theological 
schools  or  universities,  whose  contact  with 
students  has  shown  them  both  what  is 
most  required  by  Bible  students  and  what 
are  the  essentials  of  all  present  accessible 
knowledge  concerning  the  Bible.  They 
include  such  well-known  Germans  as  Konig, 
Dobschutz.  Guthe,  and  Xowack,  such 
Englishmen  as  Gray,  Milligan,  Dods,  Driver, 
and  Sanday,  while  of  the  Americans  al- 
most all  are  widely  and  all  favorably 
known. 

Examination  of  the  work  shows  in  the 
making  an  eminent  degree  of  courage, 
evinced  (i)  in  condensation  of  matter — 
it  is  easy  to  write  in  extenso  on  favorite 
topics,  but  the  writers  have  restricted  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  a  wise  propor- 
tion; (2)  in  the  standard  of  scholarship — 
the  authors  have  not  been  afraid  to  ex- 
press critical  views  when  those  have  ap- 
proved themselves  (cf.  the  article  Taber- 
nacle), or  conservative  views  where  those 
seemed  correct  (cf.  the  article  Peter, 
Second  Epistle  of) ;  (3)  in  accepting  and 
stating  limitations  of  knowledge,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  geographical  names  and  in 
discussing  such  deities  as  Xisroch.  The 
editors  have  followed  the  excellent  prac- 
tise of  gathering  into  what  may  be  called 
major  articles  treatment  of  subjects  which 
may  best  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  making 
cross  references  from  the  separate  rubrics 
to  these  larger  articles.  This  permits  a 
comprehensive  discussion  which  conveys 
a  much  more  satisfactory  kind  of  informa- 
tion than  isolated  treatment  of  many  un- 
related details.  Such  articles — to  name 
only  a  few — are  Agriculture;  Alphabet; 
Assyria;  Cosmogony;  Family  and  Family 
Law;  Food  and  Food  Utensils;  Pure, 
Purity,  Purification  (tho  this  last  title  is 
rather  infelicitous) .  This  suggests  another 
excellence  in  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
treated  are  not  limited  to  the  Biblical  vo- 
cabulary, a  fact  illustrated  by  the  titles 
already  named  and  such  others  as  Ethnog- 
raphy and  Ethnology;  Greek  and  Roman 
Idolatry;    and  Semitic  Religion. 

The   volume   is   not   wholly   letter-text; 


it  contains  illustrations  and  maps  of  un- 
usual excellence  The  editors  have  intro- 
duced some  well-known  pictures  dike  that 
of  the  god  Shamash,  p.  789)  where  they 
really  illustrate,  and  many  new  ones, 
unique  both  in  character  and  in  teaching- 
power  (pp.  i(>.  56,  264,  564),  The  maps 
arc  extraordinary,  and  stand  out  from  the 
customary  maps  in  such  works.  They  owe 
their  clearness  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  crowded  with  names  but  register 
only  such  names  as  correspond  with  the 
character  of  the  work  itself,  in  part  to  their 
unusually  large  scale — Palestine  has  four 
maps,  one  of  two  pages. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  excellence  of  this 
work  as  a  pastor's  study  handbook,  it 
should  win  for  itself  a  place  in  every  Sun- 
day-school  library,  for  it  is  the  Bible  Dic- 
tionary of  all  in  existence  best  suited  to 
tli at  purpose.  To  rind  faults  is  perhaps 
ungracious.  Vet  new  editions  will  surely 
be  railed  for,  and  the  volume  may  in 
small  matters  be  improved.  Thus,  Apoc- 
rypha tabulates  the  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha; but  some  Pseudepigrapha  are 
treated,  e.g.,  Baruch  and  Enoch — then 
why  not  an  article  telling  something  about 
these  important  works  and  tabulating 
them?  The  cross  references  are  some- 
times inexact  and  obscure;  thus  (p.  118) 
"Carcass.  See  Defilement  under  Purifica- 
tion" should  read  "Carcass.  See  Pure, 
Purity,  Purification,  §  6  (2)."  The  state- 
ment (p.  308)  that  "the  gods  of  early  man- 
kind were  mortal,  because  the  gods  were 
deified  men"  needs  very  essential  modifi- 
cation; Herbert  Spencer  is  not  good 
authority  in  comparative  religion. 
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Money  Works 
Long  Hours 


YOU  should  have  some 
money  at  interest  working 
for  you.  It  works  long  hours — 
night  and  day,  Sundays  and 
Holidays.  By  our  savings 
plan — once  every  month,  once 
every  week,  or  every  day,  just 
as  you  please,  you  can  start 
$10  working  for  you.  New 
York  City  Guaranteed  first 
mortgages  are  the  security. 

Our  mortgages  are  a  by-pro- 
duct of  our  title  and  loan  busi- 
ness.   Its  volume  and  standing 
is  shown   by    the   fact  that  we 
have  placed  with  our  customers 
more    than     $600,000,000     in 
mortgages  —  enough,    if  the 
dollar  bills  were  placed  end  to 
end,  to  go  twice  around  the 
world   and  from  New  York 
to    Pekin  and  back 
again,  in  addition. 

Send  postal  or  coupon 
below  for  our  booklet 
"THE  SAFE  WAY  TO 

SAVE."     It  tells  the  whole   story  and  is  a 

financial  education  in  itself. , 

TffiE  GUARANTEE 
AND  TRUST  C? 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  "The  Safe  Way  to  Save," 
advertised  in  Literary  Digest  (4),  to 


Name 

Address 


175  Remsen  St.,  Bklyn. 
350  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 


Capital  &  Surplus 
$12,000,000 
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Cfl  Cards— Copper  Plate— $2.50.  $1.50*  J1  flfl 
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Readers  of 
Investment  News 

will  find  "  The  Weekly  Financial  Review  "  of  J.  S.  Bache 
&  Co.  of  value  in  keeping  informed  as  to  the  Securities 
they  have  bought  or  intend  to  buy.  "The  Weekly  Finan- 
cial Review"  is  a  small  four-page  Editorial  Sheet,  which 
treats  broadly  and  without  prejudice  current  events  in  the 
Financial,  Commercial  and  Political  World  as  they  bear 
upon  Securities  and  other  Investments  and  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  Investors  and  Business  Men.  The  Review  will 
on  application  be  mailed  regularly  without  charge  to  those 
interested.       .      _      •».—-._      ,.     __ 

J.  S.   BACHE   &  CO. 

(Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

BANKERS 

42  Broadway  New  York 

Advice  to  individual  investors  given  on  request 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Municipal 
Bonds 

ARE  direct  obligations  of  established 
communities — 

Issued  to  provide  public  improve- 
ments— 

Secured  by  the  taxable  property  of 
the  citizens — 

Protected  by  ample  legislation — 

Payable,  principal  and  interest,  from 
tax  collections — 

A  safe  and  superior  form  of  in- 
vestment. 

•J  We  buy  entire  issues  of  Municipal  Bonds  after 
careful  investigation  by  experts  and  distribute  to 
our  clients  at  net  prices.  We  always  endeavor  to 
provide  a  loan  and  sale  market  on  such  issues. 
At  the  present  time  we  offer  a  variety  of  Municipal 
Bonds  yielding  from  3lr'(  to  5'7,  issued  by 
Cities,  Counties,  Towns  and  School  Districts  in 
twenty  different  States.     Offerings  on  request. 

Write  for Circular SV"o.  D30  more  fully  de- 
scribing Municipal  Bonds  and  our  service 
on  ihem.     Stale  if  offerings  are  desired. 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 

CHICAGO 

I  32  Monroe  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1 429  Chestnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  Street 


5ylINVESTMENTSM 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,    Grand  Fork.,   N.  D. 

^^         ^^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Investments  For  Business  Men 

And  Persons  Dependent 

Upon  Income 


Investments  suitable  for  business  men  are 
not  always  proper  investments  for  persona 
dependent  upon  income.  This  will  serve  to 
illustrate  why  the  Investment  of  money  re- 
quires much  thought,  careful  discrimination, 
and  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  underlying  security. 

All  persons  want  their  money  to  earn  the 
highest  rate  of  interest computihie with  safety. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  purchase  of  so- 
called  Investments,  which  are  either  unsafe, 
untried,  or  highly  speculative. 

Our  organization  Is  at  the  servlceof  Invest- 
ors desiring  to  increase  intelligently  the  earn- 
ing power  of  their  money.  It  Is  our  business 
policy  to  tuke  a  personal  Interest  in  all  com- 
munications addressed  to  u.s  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  Our  offerings  comprise  in. 
vestments  suitable  for  all  classes  of  investors, 
and  wecan  supply  any  type  of  security  desired. 

Our  Bond  Circular  No.  454  describes  a  num- 
ber of  Iriv  cstments  \  laldlng  about  5  per  cent., 
which  we  are  conlidcnt  should  prove  to  be  of 
growing  value. 

Spencer   Trask   &   Co. 

Investment  Hanker* 
William  A  Pln«-  Sir.-.  t-»  Now  York 

llntorh    OIBrr.  I     lllian;.  V  T.     rhl<-«„...    III        lUll—,    »!»•«. 


THE     FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 

THE  MARKET  FOR  BONDS 

Since  the  opening  of  the  year,  a  notable 
feature  in  investments  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  bonds.  This  began  to  be  true 
soon  after  the  disbursement  of  the  January 

dividends,  which  were  estimated  to  have 
amounted  to  $200,000,000.  For  many 
weeks,  transactions  almost  broke  previous 
records.  One  feature  was  the  demand 
which  came  from  small  investors,  that  is, 
from  persons  who  desired  to  purchi 
or  two  bonds.  Besides  the  January  dis- 
bursements, other  reasons  for  this  demand 
were  found  in  cuts  in  dividends  on  stocks 
and  in  the  fact  that  capital,  instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  find  employment  in  loans,  in- 
vested in  bonds.     A  writer  in   The  Satur- 


CofTitghtod,  190»,  t>v  Moir.-it  Ettodlo  .1 

FRANKLIN    MACVEAGH, 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

day  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few 
ago,    discussing    this    subject,     and 

having  in  mind  the  boom  which  had  set  in 
ks,    SO    that    they    were    carried    to 

points  where  their  earning-power  wa 

paratively    small,    showed    how    the    besl 

if   bond-,   had    been    yielding   almost 
as    much    .!  tocks.     He    prepared 

three  tables,  one  comprizing  active  stand- 
ard  railroad  another    guaranteed 
!     a     third     high-class    railroad 
from   which   the   following  i 
lected  - 
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6  Per  Cent 
Timber  Bonds 

are  secured  on  the  forests  of  the  country, 
part  of  its  natural  wealth,  and  as  such 
present  an  exceptionally  safe  investment. 
We  deai  constantly  in  this  class  of 
securities,  and  at  present  are  ottering 
several  issues. 

1 .  Secured  by  Southern  Pint  timber,  valued 
at  several  times  the  lx>nd  indebtedness. 

2  Maturing  in  each  case  in  ten  equal  semi- 
annual installments  from  six  months  to 
five  years. 

3.  Protected  uniformly  by  sinking  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  all  maturing  bonds. 

4.  Management  of  property  in  strong  and 
practical  hands. 

5.  Guaranteed  by  men  of  prominent.:  ind 
wealth. 

6.  Enjoying  an  active  market  at  a  stab 

Full  information  about  these  very  attrac- 
tive bonds  will  be  sent  upon  request  for 
our  circular  No.  66R. 

Peabody, 
Houghteliiig  &Co. 

(■atabUahed  ME 
181  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
method  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  en- 
terprise ;  Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  a  discussion  of  prospectuses, 
guaranteed  stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commis- 
sions, underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising.  The 
only  successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pag^es.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  oj business  books. 

THE    RONALD   PRESS   CO. 

1  Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,  N.  V. 
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\\  ill  buy  a  registered 

67.  GOLD  BOND 

With  over  400%  Security 

SHARE  OF  STOCK 

Worth  over  $200 
Yielding   FULL  PROFITS:- 

in  Cash  annually, 
111        in  Accumulations. 

Based  upon  OWNERSHIP  of 
NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

ORGAN  l/l  D  H  MARS 

Write  A-r  B—kUt 

New  York  Realty  Owners 


409  I  IITH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK. 


-  are  liked  to  mention  Tin  1. mu.ua  Didm  when  wilting  t<>  edrertfaen. 
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Stock. 

Beech  Creek  R.  R. 
Cleveland  &  Pitts- 
burg 
Erie    &   Pittsburg 

R    R 
Fort  W  &  Jackson 

preferred 
Morris  &  Essex 

Pitts  .   Ft    v. 

R  .  \V 

burg 
United  \  J    R   R 

.v  Canal  Co 
Warren    R 

Co 
Rens; 
Joliet  &  Chi< 

R    R 


GlJ  \K  WTHKU  OR 

CONTROLLBD    B1       PRICK.      YlKLli. 
(about) 


N    V    Centra]  101 

Pennsylvania  ioj 

Pennsylvania      .  100J 

Lake  Shore  i  4-" 

Lackawanna  ...  is  i 

Pennsylvania      .  i  :<> 

N    Y.  Central.  .  .  i.-;* 

Pennsylvania  .  155 

Lackawanna  .    .  1 7  7  i 

Del  &  Hudson.  .  100 

Chicago  &  Alton.  1 7  ^ 


Bi  \ 

Lake  S  e  1931 

C,  B.  &  0  General  4s.  due  19 
Louisville  &    Nashville   Unifr 

due  i<)4° 
Central    Pacific   Refunding  4s.    due 

1949 

due  1997 
First  Refunding  4s.  due 

1955  

Penns  C01  lue  1915 

Atlantic  Coast  Con.-.,  4s,   due  1 
X.  Y  Central  Debenture  4s  due  1934 
Ch..  Rock  Island  &  P  Refunding  4-. 

due  1934 
A'ch  ■.  Ft  Transc.  First 

4s.  

Chesa    &  Ohio  Cons.  5s,   due 

■   Ret     4S.  due  joo8 
B.  &  O    Southwestern  First  .«U,  due 

".'-'-  


Price. 
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9S| 

96J 

95 
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96 
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j   »-■ 
4    15 

;    So 

3-9* 

3  93 

3-9S 

4  .00 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of 
yield  for  each  class  of  investment  is  given. 
The  bonds  yield  about  4  per  cent.,  some- 
times a  little  more  The  yield  in  a  few- 
eases  is  higher  than  that  for  some  stocks. 
One  marked  advantage  which  bonds  al- 
wavs  have  over  stocks  is  that  in  case  there 
should  be  a  season  of  financial  stringency, 
and  perhaps  panic,  "railroads  are  among 
the  first  to  feel  the  depression;  their  earn- 
ings decline,  and  when  earnings  decline 
under  such  conditions,  it  means  that  divi- 
dends are  usually  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  the  market  value  of  the  stock  goes 
tumbling  down."      But  as  to  bonds: 

"No  matter  what  season  of  financial 
turmoil  may  come,  the  high-class  bond 
will  in  all  human  likelihood  keep  on  pay- 
ing its  intere-t  of  $40  a  year.  Stocks  may 
totter  and  fall,  but  the  railroad  must  take 
care  of   i1  I    debt.     Otherwise   the 

owners  of  the  bonds  might  foreclose  the 
mortgage  which  secures  their  bonds.  In 
addition,  the  bond  is  liable  to  come  due 
within  a  few  years  and  the  owner  of  it  can 
cash  in  its  par  value,  or  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  chances  are  that  he  has  bought  it  be- 
low par,  so  here  is  a  bit  of  profit.  In  short, 
the  man  who  buys  a  bond  of  the  best  type 
is  not  only  assured  of  a  steady  income 
practically' free  from  impairment  by  gen- 
eral business  conditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  secures  a  sort  of  unwritten  guaranty 
of  the  integrity  of  the    principal  invested. 

"The  investor  may  buy  high-class  in- 
dustrial bonds  and  obtain  a  yield  of  5  per 
cent,  or  better,  which  is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  best  stocks.  This  is  also  true  of  some 
public-service  corporation  bonds  under- 
written by  the  great  bond  and  investment 
houses,  who  make  careful  investigations  of 
the  properties  before  taking  over  the  se- 
curities." 

George  Garr  Henry,  whose  little  book  on 
"How  to  Invest  Money"  is  among  the 
most  recent  publications  on  the  subject, 
recently  gave  in  a  public  address  methods 
by  which  the  value  of  a  railroad  bond  may 
be  judged.  He  says  any  man  of  experi- 
ence can  determine  the  security  of  such 
an    investment,    providing   he    has   before 


Mexican  Bonds 

A  Thoroughly  Conservative 
Investment 

$1,600,000  State  of  Durango,  Mexico 
5%    Funding   and    Water    Bonds 

These  bonds  are  issued  to  fund  the  floating  debt  representing  public 
improvements,  and  to  provide    a  water   supply  for  the  city  ot   Durango. 

The  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  secured  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  of  Durango  and  a  pledge  of  all  revenues  including 
the  income  from  taxes  on  rural  property. 

The  income  derived  from  taxes  on  rural  property  during  calendar  year 
1907  was  three  times  the  interest  requirement  on  this  bond  issue. 
Moreover,  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  annual  interest  and  redemp- 
tion payments  to  be  made  in   1912. 

The    Only    Debt   of   this  State 


The  State  of  Durango  is  famous  for  pos- 
sessing the  richest  undeveloped  mineral 
deposits  of  any  equal  territory  in  the 
United  States  or  Mexico.  The  annual 
output  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  State 
is  over  $31,000,000. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  industries.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  cotton 
producing  territory  in  the  United  States. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  of 
Durango  for  the  redemption  of  $103,500 
bonds  annually.  These  bonds  will  be 
drawn  by  lot  beginning  with  the  year  1912. 
Thus,  the  entire  issue  will  be  redeemed  in 
eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard 
by  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  the  nation 
has  prospered  immensely.  Never  before 
has  Mexico  enjoyed  such  an  era  of  pros- 
perity as  now  and  everything  points  to 
even  a  greater  future. 


No  Mexican  State  has  ever  been  known  to 
delay  or  default  in  the  payment  of  its 
obligations.  The  failure  of  a  chartered 
bank  in  Mexico  is  unknown. 

Such  a  form  of  security  speaks  for  itself. 
Mexican  State  bonds  are  regarded  abroad 
as  exceptionally  choice  securities.  Pre- 
vious issues  have  been  largely  taken  by 
foreign  investors.  The  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  bond  issue  should  be 
welcomed  by  American  investors. 

bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$1000,  $500  and  $100.  Cost  in  United  States 
Currency,  $482.58,  $241.2!)  and  $48.25. 

Price  97  and  interest.  Pays  5.20%  if  bonds 
run  to  maturity,  or  5.40%  upon  average  life 
of  10£  years. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  as  a  highly 
conservative  and  desirable  investment  and 
are  prepared  to  answer  all  inquiries  as  to 
the  character  of  this  security.  We  will 
gladly  send  circular  giving  full  details. 


A.    B.    Leach   &    Company 

Bankers 

New  York:     149  Broadway  Boston:     28  State  Street 

Chicago:     141   Dearborn  Street  Philadelphia:     421   Chestnut  Street 

We  Solicit  Correspondence  Relative  to  Domestic  and  Foreign  Investments  and  Bonds 


North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 

I  Have  Loaned  $1,500,000  on  These  Farms 
and  Never  Lost  a  Cent — to  Private  Investors. 


I  have  loaned  ove.  SI, 500,000  to  private  Investors 
without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  interest  on 
North  Dakota  farm  lands.  I  sell  mortgages  of  that 
kind  on  rich  farms  in  the  counties  surrounding  my 
home  and  throughout  North  Dakota.  They  arc  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  mortgages  that  through  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  sold  to  net  414  to  5  per  cent.  I  sell 
them  so  your  money  can  earn  0  per  cent. 

I  know  personally  every  section  upon  which  these 
mortgages  are  issued,  i  have  carefully  investigated 
and  in  most  cases  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
farmer.    I  know  for  what  purpose  he  wants  the  money. 


and  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more  than  40  percent,  of  a  con- 
servative present  valuation. 

I  give  all  the  details  of  every  mortgage  I  offer.  I  live 
in  Lisbon  and  have  resided  in  North  Dakota  ST  years.  1 
spent  10  years  in  the  banking  business  and  the  past  17 
years  in  handling  farm  mortgages.  I  am  in  constant 
touch  with  the  property  and  owner.  I  am  always  at 
your  service. 

If  you  have  SI, Odd  or  mote  that  you  would  like  (o 
invest  in  the  best  security  and  that  will  earn  <i  per  cent., 
write  me  for  list  No.  153. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon.  North  Dakota 
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ESTABLISHED  1860 


Home  Life  Insurance  Company 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  President 


256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Clean    as    a    Hound's    Tooth. —  Brooklyn    Eagle 

Communicate  with  the  Home  Office  or  the  nearest  agent. 


SAVE  25%  STuSs 


\\  |  b    I    I  ■   tl.Vp 

•  k'n    yon     era    buy    direct  from    ua   at    manu- 
aactnrer'i:    line--,    and     eel     equal    quality    end 
making    '  "a-    for 

■    -   .  fiilurv.       end      '-wry       i>u»*      we      l«ll      'H 

i  nr    we    will    retui 

your   ii. 

Hancock  Rugs 

are  honestly  made     mental  rhey  wear  like  oak. 

youi   home. 
.  i  qui  DnaaeM  !ii|..  itry, 

Hold    aUdnl     LzSal r    ma.   9x12 

M  M      w  e  an]    Ihe  fireiil  ' 

OOareillaa- 

tntod  in  colon,  and  fully  deacribed  ii rn 

I. gran.      I  •  portal  for  it  to-day 

—right  001  ■  ii-t      it  will  tare   you    money. 

Alaoaak  for  uur  >>  >  llofue  of  imported  mattingl. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,     Dept.  U,     Philadelphia 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electric*]  sad 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  "real  thine"  in  iiidsi  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome  wires; 
do  battery.  A  small  compact  In- 
strument held  again*!  tin  car. 
not  Inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  (ones  very  effectively: 
no  "  buzzing."  Manufactured 
In  our  surgical  Instrument  de- 
partment. Our  till  \l.  offer 
and  testimonials  will  interest 
Mm.  Send  today  for  Ulai 
booklet  "D." 


THERE  are  other  hats  that  wear  well;  other  hats 
that  have  style,  but  where  a  number  of  hats 
impress  themselves  upon  your  attention  as  hav- 
ing been  Well  selected  from  both  these  standpoints  the 
chances  are  that  the  most  of  them  will  prove  to  be 
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KNOX 

HATS 


..i  aHkj 


him  the  mortgage  and  trust  deed  descri- 
bing the  property,  and  the  last  annual  re- 
port, which  gives  the  financial  condition 
of  the  property.  The  first  document  will 
-how  whether  the  principal  is  secure,  the 
ad,  whether  the  income  is.  As  to  the 
first,  lie  said  in  illustration  of  it: 

"Say  a   road   is  down   South   somewhere 

— take  the  road  that  runs  from  Birming- 
ham to  Atlanta.  You  ask,  'How  much 
did  the  road  cost?'  The  answer  is,  it  is 
bonded  for  $35,000  per  mile. 

"You  saw  '1  do  not  want  any  of  these 
bond-;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  is 
a  very  profitable  property,  is  only  bonded 
for  S20.000  per  mile.  [f  they  build  a  road 
at  S20.000  per  mile,  I  do  not  believe  I 
want  the  other  bonds.  I  would  rather 
have  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line's." 

In  the  matter  of  earnings  an  important 
point  is  the  net  income  of  the  property — 
that  is,  what  remains  to  pay  interest  after 
the  wages,  maintenance,  repairs,  etc..  have 
all  been  provided  for.  A  prosperou  road 
Should  earn  more  than  twice  its  interest 
charges.  No  bond  belongs  to  the  first 
class  unless  it  does  at  least  that: 

BONDS  TO  BUY 

In  some  articles  in  Success  during  recent 
weeks  writers  have  dealt  from  first-hand 
knowledge  with  some  general  principles 
which  should  govern  investors  in  bonds. 
One  of  the  best  type  of  bonds  is  the  bond 
of  a  street-railway  company,  provided  it 
be  an  underlying  bond.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter in  such  a  case  how  many  more  issues 
of  bonds  the  company  may  make,  since 
the  proceeds  of  these  issues,  if  expended 
on  the  property,  have  added,  or  will  add, 
to  the  value  of  the  first  liens.  The  writer 
says : 

"The  company  issuing  the  bond  should 
traverse  a  populous  and  thriving  commu- 
nity, and  should  have  a  good  earning 
ord  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.     The 

lace  interest  rate  of  the  best  street-railway 
1  Kinds  is  4$  and  5  per  cent.  The  yield  on 
the  best  types  averages  about  5  per  cent. 
When  properly  selected,  a  street-railway 
bond  has  as  good  a  chance  for  appreciation 
in  value  as  any  other  type  of  sound  in- 
vestment bonds.  They  are  not  so  readily 
marketable  as  the  listed  bonds  of  the 
standard  steam  roads,  but  bonds  of  Street* 
railways,  in  cities  like  St,  Louis,  Milwau 
Detroit,  and  Atlanta,  are  constantly  in 
demand. 

"A  feature  of  the  street-railway  bond 
as  an  investmenl  is  what  might  be  called 
its  home  quality.  In  other  words,  if  you 
buy  a  bond  in  your  home  company,  you 
ee  just  what  i-  being  done  with  the 
property.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  bow- 
ever,  in  connection  with  street-railwaj 
curities,  thai  a  very  large  per  cent.  (<\  them 
are  held  outside  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  companies  operate.     This  gives  them  a 

wider  market . " 

In  another  article  it   i     pointed  out    that 

equipment    bond-  of  railroads  afford    the 

protection  to  be  found  in  railroad 
curities.  They  art'  usually  issued  for  short 
terms,  with  a  lir-t  mortgage  upon  the 
equipment,  thai  is.  the  rolling-stock,  etc. 
1'Yu  railroads  purchase  all,  or  even  part, 
of  their  equipment  through  the  sale  oi  long- 
term    bmid  Equipment    bonds    in    most 

are  paid  off  in  instalments  from 
money  provided  by  earnings  The  last 
instalment  1  -  u  ;ually  paid  in  ten  years,  the 
lifeoi  the  equipment  being  about  seventeen. 

Under   the    terms   of   these   bond-,   roads 
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are  under  agreement  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment in  good  working-condition,  replacing 
any  equipment  worn  out,  lost,  or  destroyed, 
and  at  least  once  a  year  must  furnish  to 
the  trustees  statements  as  to  the  condi- 
tion oi  the  equipment.  Insurance  is  also 
called  for.  The  most  obvious  source  of 
the  value  of  bonds  of  this  class  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  liens  upon  that  property 
of  the  roads,  without  which  the  roads 
could  not  be  operated.  Failure  to  pay 
the  interest  would  entitle  the  holders  of 
these  bonds  to  a  foreclosure  of  the  rolling- 
stock,  which  wovdd  literally  put  the  roads 
out  of  business.  Experts  in  investments 
always  keep  these  facts  in  mind.  As  to 
the  history  of  such  investments  in  the  past 
the  writer  says : 

"The  statement  emanates  from  reliable 
sources  that  a  careful  search  has  failed  to 
reveal  a  single  case  of  loss  to  the  holders  of 
such  securities,  either  as  to  interest  or 
principal.  Other  recognized  authorities 
claim  that  during  the  depression  of  1S93 
and  1SQ4,  when  railroads  aggregating 
98,000  miles  went  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, the  outstanding  equipment  obli- 
gations, amounting  to  approximately  $60,- 
000,000,  were  paid  in  full,  except  that,  in 
some  few  cases,  holders  of  equipment  bonds 
were  offered  in  exchange  securities  which 
afterward  sold  at  prices  in  excess  of  the 
original  cost  to  them  of  their  equipment 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
first-mortgage  bond  issues  of  the  same  rail- 
roads were  reduced  in  interest  rate  or 
value.  One  of  the  explanations  of  this  re- 
markable record  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
the  receivers  found  it  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  have  the  equipment  in  order 
to  operate  the  various  railroads." 

Another  article  took  up  the  subject  of 
municipal  bonds,  which,  when  of  the  high- 
est type,  have  largely  become  with  inves- 
tors substitutes  for  government  bonds. 
One  reason  for  this  has  been  the  scarcity 
of  governments.  There  are  not  many  of 
them,  and  the  national  banks  make  such 
heavy  demands  for  them  that  they  are  at 
high  premium,  and  the  interest-return  is 
low.  At  one  time,  individuals  held  about 
$2,000,000,000  of  these  bonds,  but  to-day 
it  is  believed  that  they  hold  less  than 
$300,000,000.  Meanwhile,  with  this  de- 
cline in  the  supply  of  governments,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
vestors. Unable,  therefore,  to  get  govern- 
ments, the  investor  turns  to  the  bonds  of 
cities.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  muni- 
cipal bonds  the  writer  says : 

"A  municipal  bond  should  be  issued 
with  full  official  authority  and  be  secured 
by  the  whole  taxable  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. The  debt  of  the  city  or  town 
should  not  be  excessive  and  the  revenues 
from  taxation  must  be  ample  to  pay  both 
principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds.  Above 
all,  the  city  must  have  good  credit. 

"The  average  investor  will  find  a  good 
guide  for  the  purchase  of  municipal  bonds 
in  the  laws  regulating  the  investment  of 
savings-bank  funds  in  New  York,  where 
the  laws  pertaining  to  savings-banks  are 
more  rigorous  than  in  any  other  State. 
By  their  provisions,  the  banks  can  only 
buy  the  bonds  of  cities  having  at  least 
45,000  population,  and  which  have  been 
incorporated  for  at  least  25  years.  The 
cities  must  be  located  in  States  admitted 
to  the  union  before  1896.  The  total 
bonded  debt  of  the  municipalities  must 
not  be  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
value  of  all  taxable  property.     The  cities 


You  Should  Read  This  New  Bond  Book 

"The  World's  Greatest  Industry" 


Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should 
ask  for  our  New  Bond  Book. 

It  tells  some  facts,  now  too  little  known, 
about  the  most  attractive  bonds  that  we  know. 
The  book  is  written  after  fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  selling  these  particular  bonds. 

They  pay  (J  per  cent  interest — a  higher 
rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on  any  large 
class  of  bonds  equally  secured. 

They  are  secured  by  first  liens  on  valu- 
able farm  land.  Some  are  tax  liens — 
Municipal  obligations. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  either  long  or  short  time  invest- 
ments. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal 
to  both  small  and  large  investors. 


They  are  by  far  the  most  popular  bonds 
that  we  sell.  You  will  want  some  of  them 
when  you  know  all  the  facts. 

Send  us  this  coupon  or  write  us  a  postal. 
Please  do  it  now. 


(Established  Mm 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  St. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new  Bond 
Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  Industry." 

Name 

Town 

State F. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 


A  COMPLETE  elocu- 
tionary manual  for 
students,  teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men,    politicians,    clubs, 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE:  "It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technique  of  speaking,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedian,  says :  "It 
covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  any  similar  work  that  I  remember." 


GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Elocution 
and  Public  Speaking  in  Yale  Di- 
vinity School. 
Cloth,  543  pages,  $1.25;  by  mall,  $1.40. 


debating  societies,  and,  in 
fact,everyone  interested  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Study 
Free  With  Each  Book 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL.  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says:  "Admirable  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 

HON.  JOSEPH.  H.  CHOATE,  New  York,  says  :  "  Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it." 


FUNK    A    WACNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,   New  York 


Appearance 
Counts 

in  business  as  in 
person,  If  you 
wish  to  be  pros- 
perous,  your 
office  furnish- 
ings must  have 
a  prosperous 
appearance. 

The  Derby  Sanitary  Desk 

— a  model  of  cleanliness,  faultless  in  construction  and  finish — will  give 
your  office  that  well-groomed  look,  impressing  your  customer  with 
your  good  judgment  and  care  of  details,  and  will  assist  you  in  winning 
and  holding  business.  The  measure  of  business  success  often  depends 
largely  on   the  character  and  helpfulness  of  the  office   equipment. 

The  Derby  Guarantee  that  it  will  not  shrink,  warp, 
crack  or  split  attaches  to  every  piece  of  Derby 
Quality  furniture,  assuring   continued    satisfaction. 


Specialty,  choice  ma- 
hogany, but  our  full 
lines  meet  every 
taste    and     purse. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


Agencies  in  principal 
cities.  Catalog  2905 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer     on    request. 
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Eveinj  Homebuilder  should  have  a  copij  of 

THIS  BOOK 


-** 


{standard 

cv  Modern  bathrooms 


If  you  are  building  a  new  home,  or  installing  a  new  sanitary 
equipment  in  the  old,  you  should  have  this  book  before  you 
decide  on  the  fixtures.  You,  as  a  layman,  know  little  about 
the  sanitary  question.  Yet  home-sanitation  and  home-health  are 
matters  too  vital  to  leave  in  any  other  hands  than  your  own.  This 
book  contains  to  a  detail  just  the  kind  of  information  every  buyer 
of  bathroom  fixtures  needs.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
your  bathroom  investment  is  to  be,  $50  or  $500,  this  book  shows 
you  exactly  how  to  get  the  best  and  most  practical  equipment  at 
the  price  you  want  to  pay.  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  is 
the  most  elaborate  and  most  instructive  book  ever  issued  on  the 
sanitary  question.  Send  for  it  now  and  read  it. 
Please  enclose  6c.  postace  and  give  us  the  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber,  if  selected. 

Standard  Sartita^ -.i)^  .Co..  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms,  New  York  :  35-37  West  31st  St.  Pittsburgh  :  949  Pennsylvania  Ave.  St.  Louis : 

100-102  North  Fourth  St.    Louisville  :  325-329  West  Main  St.    Philadelphia  :  1128  Walnut  St.     New  Orleans  :  Cor. 
Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Cleveland  :  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.E.    London,  England:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


THE  Hl'CIA.VKKKS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  fl.iK  in  basinet  .  by  Hbnry  M.  H\m.  tamo, 
cloth,  336  pages,  ti.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pub;,.,  New  York. 


THI     l'\sMONATE  HEARTS.    Ten  genuine  Irish 
love    stories,    by    Anna    Maim a.ni  -.    O'.llina  (."arberrv). 

win..,    cloth,    127    pages.     75c.      Funk    vV    Wagnalla 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Eat  vowr  favorite 
food  without  fear 

FORMULA 

K.11  h  22  < Jr.  Triangule 

(  ui,: 

Pepsin—  I-  .  !i    ' 
Papain 

DlSStSSC 

m  Carbon  Prei 
Sagrtdt 

I    1  i.^rt 
Powd    C'anljnii.n 

Oil  I   MSdl  StlCKC   H 


Relieves !  ndigestion,  I  )yspepsia  and  all 
distress  from  an  out-of-order  stomach 

Large  50c  cases      any  drug  store 

Pack,  1  I  Papb,  Cincinnati,  0.,U.  8  A,  and  Windsor, Ont..  < 
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must  have  faithfully  paid  all  their  bonded 
obligations  sunt'  1861 . 

"It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
an  ideal  municipal  bond  must  necessarily 

be  that  of  a  large  city.  Some  of  the  most 
desirable  bonds  for  general  investment 
purposes  are  those  ,,f  smaller  places  A 
man  who  seeks  steady,  safe,  and  profitable 
employment  for  his  money  may  find  it  in 
a  village  bond.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  authorities  of  villages  and  towns 
are  usually  very  careful  about  incurring 
debts  for  the  community.*' 

An  interesting  feature  of  bond-buying 
has  been  the  growth  of  a  custom  on  the 
part  of  small  investors  to  buy  on  the  in- 
stalment plan.  A  person  may  have,  say, 
Sioo  or  S200  only,  but  by  this  system  he 
may  become  able  to  purchase  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond.  The  system  is  explained  as 
follows  by  a  writer  in  Success: 

"One  plan  in  successful  operation  is  to 
pay  down  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of 

the  bond.  If  it  is  a  thousand-dollar  bond 
this  means  a  cash  payment  down  of  Si 00. 
The  bond  is  transferred  to  the  buyer  on 
this  payment  but  is  held  in  the  vaults  of 
the  investment-house  until  the  bond  is 
paid  for  The  purchaser  pays  interest  on 
the  balance  due  at  the  current  rates  of  in- 
Mean while,  however,  the  bond  is 
earning  money,  and,  as  iis  interest  coupons 
come  due,  this  interest  is  credited  to  the 
purchaser.  This  helps  to  offset  the  in- 
'  that  is  being  paid  on  the  balance. 
If  the  buyer  happens  to  acquire  any  '. 
sum  of  money  before  the  balance  is  paid 
off,  he  can  pay  the  amount  due  on  the 
bond  at  once  and  thus  become  the  owner. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  bond 
bought  on  the  instalment  plan  appreciates 
in  value  during  the  progress  of  the  pay- 
ments. By  means  of  this  admirable  plan, 
investment  of  the  very  highest  kind  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every- 
body." 

BETTER  GROSS  EARNINGS  FOR  MARCH 

Preliminary  reports  of  ^n>ss  earnings  of 
railroads  for  March,  as  compiled  by  The 
Financial  Chronicle,  "make  a  better  show- 
ing than  any  early  monthly  compilation 
we  have  presented  thus  farin  1909."  This 
"is  very  encouraging  as  far  as 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  through- 
out the  whole  oi  the  first  half  of  last  year 
"returns  kepi  growing  steadily  worse  each 
month,  until  the  culmination  was  reached 
in  the  i-olossal  shrinkage  in  earnings  re- 
corded in  May  and  June."  As  the  losses 
■.ear  kepi  growing,  "so  this  year  the 
gains  should  likewise  keep  expanding,  for, 
with  each  succeeding  month,  comparison 
will  be  with  ] rer  results."      While,  there- 

imprdvemenl   is   to  be  noted,   "the 

normal  Status  has  by  no  means  been  re- 
stored 

The    t.il  '1c      1  1  implied    b\ 

represents    \o    roads,    with    an 
mileage  of  77,656,  or  fully  one-third  oi  the 
mileage  of  the  whole  country      On   I 
tin-  increase  over  last    year  is  $5,082,356, 
or    10.99    P*r    cent.      This    gain,    howi 
d<  'c    not  equal  the  shrinkage  of  | 
when    the   mileage   reported   on    showed   a 
decn  -     1  ;o,668,  or    \  \   ; 1 

per   cent 


t    11I..1  1  in. or.       Km   v       "  il.r 

and   it   is  pretty   plain 
Chicago 

idverUaera, 


1909] 
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A  Necessity 

Nothing  more  practicable  or  useful  has  ever 
been  designed  for  the  nursery. 

The  "CALORIS"  Nursing  Bottle  pays  for 
itself  many  times  as  a  time-saver  for  busy  and 
tired  mothers. 

Always  Ready 

Fill  the  bottles  in  the  evening  for  the  night's 
feeding,  and  the  milk  will  keep  absolutely  sweet 
and  remain  at  exactly  the  correct  temperature 
without  necessity  for   heating. 

Cleanliness 

The  glass  bottle  can  be  instantly  removed  from 
the  metal  case  and  sterilized— all  parts  can  be 
cleaned  exactly  the  same  as  an  ordinary  bottle. 


The  glass  part  is  protected  by  a  light  alumi- 
num case,  and  danger  of  breakage  while  using  is 
eliminated. 

Traveling  and  Outings 

You  can  spend  the  whole  day  and  night  away 
from  home,  with  the  assurance  thai  the  baby's 
milk  supply  will  be  the  samj  as  it  is  accustomed 
to  —  perfectly  sweet  and  of  just  the  right  temper- 
ature whenever  needed. 

Ask  your  druggist  to  show  you  "  CALORIS" 
Nursing  Bottles. 


4-oz.  bottle  in  Aluminum  Case, 
6-oz.      " 
8-oz.      " 


$2.50 
$2.75 
$3.00 


Bottles  are    sold    individually,   or   in    wicker 
baskets  containing  two  or  more  bottles. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  MILK  SWEET 

Buy  only  the  best  milk— use  certified  milk  if 
possible — that  will  insure  its  freshness  and  food 
value. 


Never  place  milk  in  a  vessel  of  any  kind  with- 
out first  sterilizing  (boiling)  the  vessel. 

To  prevent  fermentation,  never  allow  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  to  rise  above  6o°— always  chill 
every  vessel  in  which  milk  is  to  be  placed  before 
filling. 

Never  allow  metal  to  come  in  contact  with 
milk— it  causes  almost  instant  fermentation. 


NURSING  BOTTLES: 


Remove  glass  bottle  from  metal  case.  Place 
glass  part  in  boiling  water  and  clean  inside  and 
out  as  you  would  an  ordinary  bottle. 

To  Chill  the 

"CALORIS"  NURSING  BOTTLES: 

Place  a  few  small  lumps  of  ice  inside  the 
bottle  for  a  few  moments.  Empty  the  ice,  then 
fill  the  bottle  with  milk  as  cold  as  possible. 

If  these  precautions  are  followed,  pure  fresh 
milk  may  be  kept  safely  for  at  least  3  days  in 
"CALORIS"  Bottles. 


"Indestructo"  Caloris  Bottle 

(Nickeled  metal  case  with  gold-lined  cup  and  removable  glass  bottle) 

Invaluable  for  home  use,  outings  or  traveling. 

Test  "CALORIS"  for  two  months — then  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the  bottle  unbroken  and  we 
will  without  any  questions  refund  you  the  full  amount  paid. 

The  fact  that  we  give  a  lifetime  guarantee  on  the  temperature  qualities,  while  other  makers  limit 
their  confidence  to  60  days,  tells  you  which  bottle  to  buy. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  "  CALORIS  " — don't  accept  a  substitute— we  will  deliver  the  "  CALORIS  " 
prepaid  to  your  home  without  increased  cost. 

Pint  size  $3.50.  Quart  Size  $5.50 

35  different  styles.       Send  for  booklet. 

CALORIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York  Sales  Office,  503  Fifth  Avenue 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Razor 
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With 


12Blad<s 
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Go  to  your  nearest  druggist —       ^^t^N^ 
cutlery — sporting  goods  store — hardware 
or  general  store  and  order  the  complete  "  EVER-READY"  12  bladed  safety 
razor  for  $1.00.     Take  it  home — shave  with  the  Ever-Ready  and  then  decide 
if  you  would  rather  have  your  dollar  back  or  keep  the  razor. 

We   guarantee   thai    the  "Ever-Ready"  Safety  Razor  will   shave  you  be»t  of  all  safety  razors. 
Whatever    disappointment    you    have    had    with     higher    priced  "safeties"    you   can't   have  with    the 
"Ever-Ready."      We  guarantee  that  the  Ever-Ready  is  the  best  at  any  price;  we  make  this  unqualified 

I  aim  —it's  up  to  us  to  "make  good,"  but  it's  up  to  you  to  put  our  proof  to  test.     If  you  have    never 
known  the  advantages  of  self  shaving,  you  can  try  at  our  risk. 

two  million  "  Ever-Ready  "  12  Bladed    Dollar  Safety  Razors  are  giving  delightfully  smooth     dean     keen  shav 
their  users    daily.     Remove  your  beard  in  a  couple  of  minutes  without  possibility  of  cutting  or  scratching  your  face.     No  other 
"  lade  is  the  aame  at  the  "Ever-Ready" — no  other  blade  is  ,n  economical  to  use  and  cost,  as  little.     No  otliet 

blade  is  protected  in  individual  packages  like  the  "Ever-Ready"  Blade.     Factors  perfection  'til!  tin-  day 

yoil   use  it  — no  exposure      DO  dullness   -but  clean  — keen  and  sanitary  ;  note  the  packages  on  the  right 

remember  the  "Ever-Ready  face"  and  the  name  "  Ever-Ready    on  each  blade-  on  each  \*>\. 
Remember    that    $1.00   buy»  you  the    "Ever-Ready" 
Safety  Razor  outfit  complete  with    12  (twelve    guar- 
anteed "Ever-Ready"  Blades   together  with      I 
Ready" frame,  which  will  l>st  .1  lifetime    nickeled 


RAZOR  SE 
OPEN 


RAZOR 

SET  WRAPPED 


handle  and   blade  ■trooper,  all  cased  attrai 

and  compactly.     Extra  blade*  10  for  50c 
dealers    or    direct      vou    can    strop    tin  in     01     ex- 
change 10  dull  Ever-Ready  blades  for  10  new  ones 
upon  payment  of  35c. 

//any  dealer  attei/:/itt  tit  tuottttutt  some  other 
or    dotl    met   ttil    you   the    Ever-Ready 
writs  111  tncloting  stamps  m  mtmty  order  and  -ve 

-.rill   u  11  I  tin-    I .-.,r  Keailv   tins,  r    to   your    home, 
prepaid      liy  a//  means  buy  ant/  tt  1 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 

320  Broadway  Ma  New  York 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


TAFT'S   ANSWER  TO   THE  CANAL 
CRITICS 

HAVING  listened  mote  or  loss  attentively  for  sonic  years  to  a 
controversy  of  experts  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  lock 
or  sea-level  type  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  lay  public  probably 
finds  itself  almost  as  bewildered  as  a  jury  which  has  tried  to  follow 
the  testimony  cf  the  rival  alienists  in  one  of  our  famous  murder 
Certainly  an  attitude  of  mingled  skepticism  and  puzzle- 
ment is  still  intermittently  reflected  in  the  press,  in  spite  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  recent  assurance  that  all  doubt  had  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  second  advisory  board  of 
engineers,  and  that  hereafter  attack  on  the  lock  type  would  be  "in 
reality  merely  attack  upon  the  policy  of  building  any  canal  at  all." 
The  confusion,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  began  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  having  submitted  the  question  to  an  international 
advisory  board  of  thirteen  engineers,  accepted  the  minority  report 
of  five  in  favor  of  the  lock  type,  altho  all  of  the  foreign  engineers 
and  three  of  the  American  engineers  on  the  board  had  advocated 
a  sea-level  canal.  Two  of  the  eight  American  members  of  the 
board  were  army  engineers,  the  other  six  civil  engineers.  Now 
President  Taft — who,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  converted  by  the 
minority  report  of  1906 — answers  the  persistent  critics  of  the  lock 
canal  in  the  May  Mediae's  Magazine.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  communication  on  the  subject, 
he  begins  with  the  remark  that,  as  the  canal  is  being  constructed 
by  this  nation  for  the  benefit  of  world  commerce,  "every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  any  citizen  of  the  world,  properly 
feels  himself  authorized  to  criticize  the  work  as  it  is  being  done, 
and  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  canal  that  is  selected." 
Mr.  Taft  points  out  that  the  present  design — a  lock  canal  of  which 
the  main  feature  will  be  a  lake  with  the  level  of  the  water  at  85 
feet  above  the  sea — had  been  approved  not  only  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  President,  and  the  War  Department,  but  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  when  what  he  calls  "the  newspaper  war  "  on 
the  canal  broke  out.  This  outbreak  of  criticism  he  traces  to  three 
causes.     To  quote  : 

"The  first  is  that  a  newspaper  correspondent  on  the  Isthmus, 
while  detained  by  a  washout  on  the  railroad  in  one  of  the  heavy 
rains  that  are  frequent  on  the  Isthmus,  heard  that  the  rock  and 
earth  which  are  now  being  deposited  in  great  quantities  to  form  the 
Gatun  Dam,  had,  under  the  effect  of  the  flood,  sunk  out  of  sight 
into  a  subterranean  lake,  and  cabled  to  the  United  States  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Gatun  Dam  had  given  way. 

"  The  second  circumstance  was  that  the  estimates  of  the  engi- 
neers in  the  actual  construction  of  the  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  from  time  to  time  showed  quite  clearly  that  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  would  be  at  least  twice 


that  which  had  been  estimated  as  its  cost  by  the  minority  of  the 
board  of  consulting  engineers. 

"The  third  circumstance  was  that  under  the  present  efficient 
organization,  with  the  use  of  steam-shovels  and  dredges,  the 
amount  of  excavation  has  considerably  exceeded  that  which  had 
been  anticipated. 

"  In  this  wise,  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  change  from  the  lock 
canal  to  the  sea -level  canal  apparently  is  given  great  additional 
force  because  it  is  said  that  by  the  sinking  and  giving  way  of  the 
Gatun  Dam,  the  indispensable  feature  of  the  lock  type,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  lock  type  is  unsafe,  dangerous,  and  im- 
possible. 

"Second,  it  is  said  that  the  argument  which  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  on  the  ground  of  economy  is  shown 
to  be  unfounded  because  the  real  cost  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  is 
demonstrated  by  actual  construction  to  be  equal  to,  or  in  excess 
of,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  sea-level  canal. 

"Third,  it  is  said  that  the  argument  that  the  sea-level  canal 
would  be  a  great  many  years  in  process  of  construction,  which 
was  vigorously  advanced,  is  now  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  excavation  as  compared 
with  the  total  amount  of  excavation  needed  in  the  sea-level  type." 

He  takes  up  these  three  arguments  in  sequence,  and  undertakes 
to  show  how  little  weight  attaches  to  each.     Thus  : 

"  First,  as  to  the  sinking  of  the  Gatun  Dam.  The  report  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent,  like  so  many  other  statements  made 
with  respect  to  a  matter  two  thousand  miles  away,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  desire  to  be  sensational  and  startling,  was  founded  purely 
on  imagination.  The  only  foundation  for  the  statement  was  that 
in  a  comparatively  small  stretch  on  the  site  of  the  clam,  perhaps 
two  hundred  feet  across,  some  rough  material  had  been  piled  up 
on  the  upward  side  of  the  dam,  and  there  had  been  excavated  im- 
mediately back  of  this  pile  or  dump  a  lot  of  material  from  an  old 
French  diversion  channel ;  that  the  water  accumulated  above  this 
dump  in  the  very  heavy  rains;  that  the  water  behind  the  dump  and 
the  material  there  had  been  taken  out ;  and  that  there  was  a  slide 
down  into  the  cavity  that  had  been  made  just  back  of  the  dump. 
The  slide  could  not  have  been  more  than  100  feet.  The  whole 
mass  was  not  more  than  200  feet  across,  and  on  a  personal  exami- 
nation, for  I  was  there,  it  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  slide,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
road banks  and  other  fills  when  they  are  not  properly  balanced, 
and  are  without  the  proper  slope.  The  material  on  the  inside  of 
the  dam,  that  which  is  to  be  impermeable  and  puddled,  has  not 
yet  been  deposited  at  all.  This  was  a  mere  deposit  on  the  edge  of 
the  bottom  of  the  dam  upstream.  The  dam  at  that  point,  when 
constructed,  would  be  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  The  insignificance 
of  the  circumstance  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  whole 
size  of  the  dam,  and  the  relation  of  this  particular  material  to  the 
entire  dam,  is  apparent.  It  appears  that  there  is  clay  in  the  ma- 
terial taken  out  of  the  excavation  at  Culebra  which  is  slippery  and 
upon  which  other  material  will  slide  if  the  pressure  is  unequal  and 
the  usual  precautions  against  sliding  are  not  taken.     But  this  has 
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"COMB,  little  birdie." 

— Coffman  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

LOST,    STRAYED, 


THERE  S   A    HUNDKKD  AND  FORTY-THREE    MILLION    BUSHELS  OF 
Will-  A  I     SOMI  WHERE." 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

()K    STOLEN. 


always  been  known,  and  is  true  of  most  clays.  It  is  not  a  danger 
that  can  not  be  provided  against,  and,  indeed,  the  shape  and  form 
and  exact  method  of  building  the  dam  are  for  the  very  purpose  of 
producing  the  stability  needed,  and  of  avoiding  any  danger  of  a 
slide  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  balance  and  weight  in  the  material 
put  into  the  dam." 

This  reported  failure  of  the  dam  led  President  Roosevelt  to  send 
a  second  board  of  engineers  to  report  upon  any  change  of  condi- 
tions which  might  necessitate  a  change  to  the  sea-level  type  of 
canal.  The  report  this  time  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  lock 
type. 

Mr.  Taftgoesonto  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  original 
and  the  r*      ent  estimate  of  the  cost.     We  read: 

"The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
during  construction,  sanitation,  and  the  expense  of  Zone  govern- 
ment, and  the  $50,000,000  paid  Panama  and  the  French  company. 
05,200.  The  present  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  canal 
as  now  projected,  exclusive  of  the  same  items,  is  5297,766,000,  or 
.1  grand  total  of  $375,000,000.  The  increase  arises,  first,  from  the 
fact  that  the  yardage  or  excavation  to  be  made  was  50  percent. 
underestimated.  This  was  due.  first,  to  insufficient  surveys,  and 
second  to  changes  of  plan.  These  changes  "I  plan  involved  a 
Widening  of  the  Canal,  lor  a  distance  of  4,000  feet,  from  500  feet  to 
1,000  feet  in  width,  just  below  the  Gatun  locks  on  the  north  side, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  wider  and  more  commodious  place  for  vessels 

anchoring  before  entering  the  locks.     The  canal  has  also  been 

widened  for  5  miles  from    200  feet  to   300  feet   across   the   bottom  : 
this  in  the  <  "ulcbra  cut.      Again,  the  material   supposed  to  be  easj 
>  turns  out  to  In-  in  many  places  more  ol  rock  than  was 
supposed,  and  the  .1.  1  .>!    excavation  has   been    Inert 

Lilly   aboul  jo   per   (cut.      In    addition    to    that,  the    locks    as 

,dly  projected  were  900  feel  usable  length  and  9j  feet  in 
width.  They  have  been  increased  now,  in  responsetoa  request 
from  irtment,  from  000  feet  to  1,000  feet  usable 

length  and  feet  in  width.     This  greatly  inci 

the  aiuoui  '  ir.iilv    widens  the  nates,  and  greatly  in- 

e  I'"  ks  at  both  ends  ol  thecanal.      Then. 

I  was    tii'  nol   I"    follow  the   minority   report  which 

contemplated  dams  immediately  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacini  .1'  I  a 

J;.*  .1,  in  Sosa  Hill,  but  to  move  them  back  to    Mirations  and  San 

•  Miguel.      1  I  ir  military  reasons,  in  order 

to  take  the  lock  1  :  oh  out  ol  sight  ol  an  enemy  approach  inn 

the  canal  on  the  Bay  of  Panama, 

"Ti :•  tnal  point  to  the  fact  that  the 

estimate  by  the'Consultii  19060!  the  cost  of  the  sea- 


level  canal  was  $247,000,000,  plus  cost  of  sanitation,  government, 
and  the  $50,000,000  paid  Panama  and  the  French  company,  or 
$50,000,000  less  than  the  admitted  cost  of  the  lock  type.  They 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in  cost  originally  advanced 
as  an  argument  against  a  sea-level  canal  has  now  been  refuted. 
The  defect  of  this  argument  is  that  the  same  circumstances  that 
have  increased  the  cost  of  the  lock  type  of  canal  would  increase 
the  actual  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal.  Much  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done — indeed,  a  very  large  part  of  it — is  work  that  would 
have  had  to  be  done  for  a  sea-level  canal,  and  we  are  furnished 
now  by  Colonel  Goethals  with  an  estimate  of  what  the  sea-level 
canal  would  cost,  in  the  light  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  and 
unit  prices  on  the  Isthmus.  This  would  be  $477,601,000  without 
cost  of  sanitation  or  government  and  exclusive  of  the  original 
$50,000,000  payment.  When  the  loss  of  interest  and  loss  of  reve- 
nue by  delay  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  cost  is  easily  increased 
$200,000,000  beyond  the  cost  of  the  lock  type  of  canal,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lock  type  and  the  sea-level  canal 
is  shown  by  actual  construction  on  the  Isthmus  to  be  greater  than 
was  estimated  when  the  lock  type  of  canal  was  selected  as  the 
proper  one." 

The  President  clinches  his  argument  with  these  words: 

"The  facts  to-day  are  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  lock  type 
was  adopted,  namely,  that  it  would  take  at  least  5200,000,000  more 
of  money  and  at  least  five  years  more  of  time  to  construct  th< 
level  type  of  canal  1 50  to  200  feet  in  width;  that  the  canal  when 
constructed  would  be  dangerous  for  the  passage  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels; and  that  the  lock  type  oi  canal  constructed  at  $200,000,000 
less  in  cost  and  live  years  less  in  time  will  be  a  better  canal,  a  safer 
canal,  and  one  in  which  the  time  ol    passage   for  huge  vessels  will 

be  even  less  than  in  the  sea-level  type. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  Administration  is  proceeding  to  construct 

the  canal  on  the  type  authorized  and  directed  by  Congress,  and 

the  criticisms  of  gentlemen  who  predicate  all  their  arguments  on 
theory  and  not  upon  practical  tests,  who  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  present  type  of  canal  and  the  sea  level  type  oi  ;,oo  to 

el  in  width  that  iu\ei  has  been  or  'will  be  on  sea  or  land." 
can  not  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  constructing  the  canal,  and  will  only  continue  to  afford  to 

ns  who  do  not  understand  the  situation  and  ate  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  canal  and  of  the  various  plans  proposed  for 

thecanal.au    unfounded   sensation   ol    regret    and   alarm   that   the 

Government  is  pursuing  a  foolish  and  senseless  course.  Meantime 
the  canal  will  be  built  and  completed  on  or  In- 1 01  e  January  1.  1915, 
and  those  who  are  now  its  severest  critics  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
authorship  of  recent  article-,  forgotten." 
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DAN  II-  I     MINSK    ROGERS, 

Killed  with  Henry  Maurer  at  Adana. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  baby  two 
months  old. 


THE  TURKISH  MASSACRES 

ABDUL    HAM  ID  is  blamed  bythe  American  papers  for  the 
frightful  massacres  in  Asia  Minor,  where  from  10.000  to 
15,000  Christians  have  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 

His  idea  in  provoking  this 
carnival  01  racial  .\nd  religious 
fury  is  declared  to  be  a  shrewd 
scheme  to  divert  popular  at- 
tention from  himself  by  direct- 
ing it  toward  the  Christians. 
"  Massacres  of  ( Ihristians  were 
so    highly    convenient  to  Ins 

purpose  that  he  may  easily  be 
suspected  of  having  provoked 
them."  remarks  the  New  York 
Press;  and  the  New  York 
Globe  thinks  there  is  no  doubt 
that  "the  Sultan  himself  is 
directly  responsible."  Our 
Government  has  ordered  the 
armored  cruisers  Montana 
and  North  Carolina  to  the 
scene,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  can  reach  there  be- 
fore May  5.  A  revenue  cut- 
ter now  in  the  Mediterranean 
has  also  been  sent  to  overawe 
the  Turks.  Meanwhile  the 
Americans  in  the  disturbed 
district  are  depending  on  the 
ships  and  sailors  of  the  other 
Powers,  who  have  apparently 
been  unable,  however,  to  stop  the  killing.  The  massacre  at  Ad- 
ana is  thus  described  by  a  missionary  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

"The  immediate  pretext  was  the  action  of  an  Armenian  who 
shot  three  Turks,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  evening  of  April  11. 
A  large  crowd  of  Moslems  beat  the  Armenian  to  death.  Armenian 
notables  thereupon  urgently  demanded  of  the  governor  that  he 
take  adequate  means  to  preserve  order. 

"On  April  14  the  situation  became  critical.  The  Armenians 
closed  their  shops  and  the  Turks  followed  their  example.  The 
Armenian  notables  then  repeated  their  demands  and  the  governor 
promised  to  preserve  order.  Moslem  and  Armenian  notables 
walked  through  the  streets  and  urged  their  coreligionists  to  reopen 
their  shops. 

"However,  a  Moslem  mob  armed  with  clubs  filled  the  market- 
place and  other  streets  near  it,  and  about  noon  began  massacring 
the  Armenians  and  looting  and  burning  their  shops  and  houses. 
The  Armenians  offered  resistance,  and  the  conflict  raged  fiercely 
through  that  day  (Wednesday)  and  until  Friday  morning. 

"Two  American  missionaries  were  killed,  and  the  British  vice- 
consul,  while  riding  through  the  streets  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
order,  was  wounded.  The  Armenians  defended  themselves  stoutly 
and  killed  some  Moslems. 

"On  Friday  morning  the  Armenians  through  a  friendly  mollah 
begged  for  government  protection,  and  troops  paraded  the  streets, 
whiie  guards  were  posted  at  various  points.  Order  was  slowly 
restored,  but  at  night  extensive  conflagrations  threatened  to  destroy 
the  city.  Thousands  of  Armenians  were  killed  and  more  are 
homeless,  penniless,  and  hungry.  The  devastation  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  is  inconceivable.  Enormous  efforts  will  be  necessary 
to  give  relief." 

Our  Government  is  sharply  criticized  by  The  Sun  for  not  having 
any  war-ships  near  this  troublous  region.     It  says  : 

"Exclusive  of  torpedo-boats  and  auxiliaries  there  are  about  sev- 
enty United  States  war-ships  in  commission.  They  patrol  West 
Indian  and  Central  American  waters,  where  they  are  found  in  every 
foreign  port ;  they    frequent   in   great  strength   Magdalena    Bay, 


Mexico,  which  they  use  as  a  station  as  well  as  for  target  practise; 
almost  two  entire  divisions  of  the  second  squadron  of  the  Pacific 
tleet  ate  now  in  Chinese  waters,  at  Shanghai  and  Nimrod  Sound, 
and  they  fly  the  (lag  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  ;  but  there 
is. not  one  United  States  war-ship,  not  even  a  gunboat,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. For  the  protection  of  .American  interests  and  Amer- 
ican  citizens    at    the    ports    ol 

European  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
in  the  present  grave  emergency 
the  United  States  Government 
must  depend  upon  the  war- 
ships of  Great  Brifi  .1  and 
France.  And  we  are  the  sec- 
ond naval  Power  in  the  world  ! 
No  wonder  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  concerned  about  the 
state  of  anarchy  that  prevails 
in  the  Adana  region  at  a  time 
when  the  Sultan  in  the  capital, 
600  miles  distant,  is  dealing 
with  a  mutiny  in  the  army  pre- 
saging not  improbably  a  civil 
war 

"If  there  are  fresh  massa- 
cres and  more  American  mis- 
sionaries are  killed,  obviously 
the  United  States  will  make 
a  formidable  display  of  force 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  handy  marines  will 
be  put  ashore  wherever  they 
may  be  needed.  Their  work 
would  be  done  well,  of  course, 
and  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
men  who  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  but  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  all  deference  to 
the  Administration  and  the 
two  departments  most  con- 
cerned that  a  good  policeman 
on  the  spot  where  deviltry 
may  break  loose  is  worth  a  squad  waiting  in  the  station-house. 

"There  ought  to  be  an  American  cruiser  or  two  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  all  times  ready  to  go  to  any  port  where  there  is  a  call  for 
protection.  Dependence  upon  British  or  French  or  Italian  naval 
officers  in  emergencies  that  are  not  uncommon  is  not  the  policy  of 
self-respect  or  common  sense." 

Two  American  missionaries,  Henry  Maurer  and  D.  M.  Rogers, 
were  killed  at  Adana  while  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  in  the  house  of 


H.    C.    HASKERVll.LIi. 

Killed  while  leading  a  sortie  from 
Tabriz,  Persia,  against  the  Shah's 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  his 
father  says:  "  He  was  gentle  and  brave. 
Thus  early  has  it  been  given  him  to 
wear  the  martyr's  crown." 


fed"" 
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From  the  New  V'ork  "  Herald." 

SCENE  OF   THE   MASSACRES  IN   ASIA    MINOR. 

The  trouble  began  in  Adana.  The  Armenian  population  of  An- 
tioch  and  vicinity  have  been  practically  wiped  out,  and  the  Armenian 
villages  in  the  Alexandretta  district  are  being  destroyed.  Five 
American  women  missionaries  are  in  danger  at  Hadjim  and  the 
neighboring  villages  have  been  burned.  The  entire  population  of 
Kirikon.  between  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  have  been  massacred,  to 
the  last  babe. 
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an  aged  Turkish  woman.  The  Philadelphia  /'/ess  couples  their 
death  with  that  of  w.  II.  Baskerville,  killed  while  leading  a  sortie 
from  the  beleaguered  city  of  Tabriz,  in  Persia,  and  remarks  that 
"this  is  the  familiar  record  of  missionary  life" — 

"Primarily  the  missionary  preaches  and  teaches,  hut  he  can  not 

represent  a  higher  civilization  and  a  better  faith  without  leading  in 
all  else.  1 1  is  schools  and  colleges  begin  education.  His  printing- 
press  is  tirsi.  .ind  it  has  more  than  once  begun,  as  in  Turkey,  a 
tree  press.  His  hospital  and  his  dispensary  introduce  modern 
medicine.  He  opens  strange  tongues  to  learning,  and  his  grammar 
and  dictionary  lead  the  way. 

"When  trouble  comes  he  is  at  the  front  of  danger.  He  faces  the 
riot,  tights  fire,  and  risks  his  life  for  those  about  him.  His  house 
and  school  is  the  one  refuge  for  those  hunted  by  the  mob.  Two 
American  teachers  thirteen  years  ago  in  Aintab.  Turkey,  faced  all 
that  concourse  alone  to  open  their  doors  to  fleeing  Armenian 
women,  and  held  back  the  Moslem  mob  by  sheer  moral  force  and 
trial  presence.  The  Catholic  missionaries  at  Peking  led  the 
defense  Of  their  cathedral,  crowded  with  converts,  against  the 
Boxers.  A  Baptist  missionary,  with  an  engineer's  training, 
planned  and  laid  out  under  incessant  tire  the  fortifications  for  the 
legations  there  and  led  the  attack  which  seized  the  central  point  of 
defense. 

"At  Adana,  Tarsus,  and    Mcrsina  to-da\    the   refugees  from  the 

Moslem  massacre  crowd  the  American  mission-houses." 


'■.  M  .    ■  .  I     I      II I    s  \ 

lie)  in  tii'-  < 


THE  WORK   OF   WIVES 

IX70MEN  who  do  household  work,  without 
*  wages,  in  their  own  homes,  are  listed  in  the 
United  States  Census  Reports  as  having  "no  occu- 
pation." This  apparent  lending  of  official  sanction 
to  the  popular  American  notion  that  such  toil  is 
not  really  work  moves  Mrs.  Flora  McDonald  Thomp- 
son to  an  interesting  marshaling  ot  facts  in  The 
Outlook  of  April  28.  Marriage,  asserts  the  writer, 
so  far  from  placing  wives  in  the  category  of  those 
"not  actually  engaged  in  economic  production." 
confers  upon  women  a  dual  power  in  production. 
To  quote  : 

"  Let  us   sic  whether  or   not   that    which   the   wife 
produces    in    the   home    comes  within   the  scope  of 
economic  production.     What    is  she    doin^    there  ? 
At  a   glance,  we  discern  that  she  is  prodw 
which  are   actually  articles   of    commerce — manu- 
factured food,  manufactured  clothing,  and  that  su- 
preme   work    of  domestic    art.    a   poor  imitatio 
which  is  marketed  in  hotels,  lodging-  and  boarding-houses — corn- 
tort.     Moreover,   as   buyer   for  the    family    and  administrator  of 
the  family  funds,   she  is  performing    services    as   distinctly   and 
essentially  related   to  the  production    of  wealth    as    any    similar 
work  done  by  men  in  business  houses.      Put  this  is  not  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  contribution  she  makes  to  the   wealth   of    the  nation. 
She  bears  children:  that  is  to  say.  she  produces  labor. 

"Wives  employed  in  the  home  engage  in  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct forms  of  production — one  is  purely  industrial  in  character 
and  differs  not  at  all  from  the  production  in  which  men  engage; 
the  other  is  the  unique  work  of  women — child-bearing:  and  the 
product  is  labor." 

Moreover.  "  if  all  the  women  working  without  wages  in  our  homes 
were  suddenly  to  quit  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  taking  care  of 
babies,  and  planning  to  make  ends  meet,  it  would  mean  nothing 
less  than  a  cessation  of  general  industry."  Vet  the  average  condi- 
tions of  this  work,  according  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  are  worse  than 
the  average  conditions  under  which  women  work  for  wages. 
Carrying  on  the  comparison,  she  says  : 

"  It  has  been  established  by  law  in  most  Civilized  countries  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  time  a  woman  shall  be  required  to  work 
in  industry — work  for  wages  — is  sixty  hours  per  week;  in  the 
home,  the  wife,  because  she  works  for  nothing— or  shall  one  s.i\ 
for  love  ?— may  be  forced  to  toil,  day  after  day.  all  day  long,  far 
into  the  night,  and  all  night,  if  the  convenience  of  the  family  shall 
so  be  served.  The  law  requires  that  the  shop  or  factor]  where 
women  work  for  wages  shall  conform  to  certain  standards  <>t  health 
and  physical  well-being;  in  consideration  of  the  woman's  particu- 
lar physical  needs,  she  must  be  provided  with  a  seat  so  that  she 
may  rest  properly  even  while  at  work,  and  any  occupation  deemed 
threatening  to  her  life  is  forbidden  her.     The  sanitary  condition 

Of  the  home,  the  wife's  workshop,  is  a  matter  of  no  public  concern  ; 
evei  \  man's  home  is  his  castle  :  the  work  done  there  is  his  personal 
affair;  the  rest  of  the  world  may  mind  its  own  business.  If  the 
wile  work  in  the  home  in  foul  air.  bending  over  a  wash-tub  all  day 
and  nursing  a  sick  child  all  night,  that  is  .1  family  matter:  science 
does  not  apply  here,  and  here  remedial  legislation  has  no  mission. 

By  law  in  England  and  by  custom  in  France  it  is  decreed  that  a 
woman  engaged  in  industry  shall  not  return  to  work  l"t  one  month 

onfinement  ;  the  wile  at  work  in  a  home  in  the  United  Si 
may  be  compelled  t<>  resume  her  accustomed  labor  the  daj  after, 

or  two  or  three  days  alter.  Confinement,  and  it  is  to  nobody's  inter- 
est to  prevent  her.  N  it  the  woman's  bodj  is  the  same  :  tin-  strain 
upon  her  maternity  is  the  same;  the  burden  ot  her  task  may  be 
1  111  the  home  than  if  she  labored  in  industry:  and  hereon 
tribulion  to  wealth  is  worth  motie\  :  but  because  ot  the  sanctity  of 
the  home      BUCh  sanctity  I   such  homes  !      the  situat  ion  ol  t  he  9 

labor  is  ignored  <>n  principle;  no  record  is  made  ol  the  profit  .md 

losses  m|    hei    production:   and  it    the   health,  happiness,  and   e\en 

the  life  ot  the  wife  go  to  balai  ccount,  the  assumption  is 

that  this  is  unite  righl  and  proper:  it  is  a  tine  instance  ot  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  which  makes  wives  and  mothers 
toiling  in  the  home  so  eminently  lit  to  die  and  go  to  heaven." 
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mt    DONKEYS   TURN   TO   LAUGH. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

IN    THE    TARIFF   ZOO. 


NOT  SO   MUCH    REVISED   AS     IT   MIGHT   BE. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  official  reports  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  married  women  employed  in  American 
industry.  Hut  another  side  of  the  story  is  told  in  certain  statistics 
gathered  in  (ireat  Britain,  where  the  employment  of  wives  in  in- 
dustry has  lately  received  special  attention.  These  statistics  re- 
veal the  following  evils  associated  with  the  industrial  employment 
of  married  women  :  the  slaughter  of  infants,  degeneracy  of  children, 
neglect  of  children  and  the  home,  lower  wages,  unemployment  of 
men.     Sa\s  Mrs.  Thompson: 

"None  of  the  sorrow,  pain,  privation,  degradation,  resulting 
from  these  evils  do  the  women  themselves  escape  by  their  occupa- 
tion in  industry,  yet.  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  wives  abandon 
work  in  the  home  for  wage-earning.  Why  is  it  ?  What  impels 
them,  against  the  will  of  their  husbands,  when  no  actual  necessity 
exists,  to  seek  work  in  shop  and  factory  at  any  price  rather  than 
stay  at  home  ?     Is  not  the  reason  this  : 

"Wives  to-day  realize  that  the  situation  of  their  work  in  the  home 
is  more  intolerable  than  the  worst  possible  consequences  of  their 
wage-earning. 

"Industry,  at  least,  admits  the  fact  of  the  woman's  individual 
existence,  of  her  individual  contribution  to  production,  of  her  in- 
dividual right  to  live  as  well  as  to  labor,  to  have  her  labor  measured, 
the  burden  of  it  weighed,  the  product  of  it  known,  valued,  priced 
and  paid.  In  the  home,  on  the  contrary,  her  labor  is  lost  to  sight : 
none  of  the  evils  of  her  situation  there  are  known,  her  work  there 
is  not  so  much  as  credited  with  being  work  ;  during  not  one  moment 
of  the  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  can  she 
extricate  consciousness  from  the  overwhelming  burden  of  toil,  the 
prostrating  sense  of  failure,  the  wastage  of  life — her  own,  her  chil- 
dren's, her  family's  life — which  her  work  imposes  upon  her.  It 
seems  perfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  increas- 
ing demand  of  married  women  for  occupation  in  industry  is.  an 
fond,  a  revolt  of  wives  against  the  intolerable  conditions  of  their 
occupation  in  the  home." 

The  writer  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"American  women  are  bound  to  crowd  into  men's  work,  and  to 
regard  matrimony  as  an  experiment  and  maternity  as  unprofitable, 
until  the  work  done  by  wives  is  recognized  as  being  work — work 
which  has  value  :  work  which,  as  it  is  well  or  ill  done,  as  it  is  well- 
or  ill-conditioned,  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  work  done  by  wives  in  the  home  is  the  last  determin- 
ing factor  of  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  is  also  the  first 
determining  factor  of  the  cost  of  all  production.  Labor  itself — the 
numerical  strength  of  the  workers  of  the  nation  and  their  efficiency 


— depends  in  the  beginning  upon  the  industrial  situation  of  wives. 
The  question  demanding  investigation  is  not,  Are  wives  supported 
by  their  husbands?  but,  How  far  are  husbands — men  in  general — 
supported  by  the  work  of  wives  ?  " 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  ALDRICH 
BILL 

T^HROUGH  the  fog  of  opinion  which  obscures  the  process  of 
-*■  tariff  revision  one  fact  seems  to  have  emerged  last  week 
with  startling  definiteness.  That  fact  is  that  Senator  Aldrich  does 
not  pretend  to  share  the  desire  of  President  Taft  and  of  the  public 
in  general  for  such  a  downward  revision  of  the  schedules  as  would 
bring  relief  to  the  consumer  in  a  lessened  cost  of  living.  The 
Rhode  Island  Senator's  formal  analysis  of  his  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  described  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  as  "a  queer 
mixture  of  sound  statesmanship  and  vicious  service  to  the  trusts" 
— the  sound  statesmanship  being  found  in  his  advocacy  of  Federal 
economy,  and  the  alleged  service  to  the  trusts  in  his  failure  to 
state,  or  even  hint,  "that  wherever  duties  are  too  high  they  should 
be  reduced,  and  wherever  they  are  superfluous  they  should  be 
dropt."  Later  in  the  week,  when  Senator  Bailey  complained  that 
the  Aldrich  schedules  violated  the  platform  pledges  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  Senator  Aldrich  retorted  with  the  question:  "Where 
did  the  Republican  party  make  the  statement  that  it  would  revise 
the  tariff  downward  ?"  And  he  went  on  to  state  that  the  only 
pledge  of  his  party  in  the  matter  of  revision  was  to  make  the  tariff 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  profit  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer. "The  Republican  party,"  he  added  emphatically,  "stands 
for  protection,  no  matter  where  it  strikes."  This  attitude  brought 
into  the  open  two  new  "insurgents"  on  the  Republican  side,  Sena- 
tors Nelson  and  Dolliver  attacking  the  bill  more  violently,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  dispatch,  than  had  any  of  their  Democratic 
confreres,  on  the  ground  that  it  promised  no  relief  to  the  consumer. 
Other  dispatches  say  that  President  Taft  shares  this  disapproval 
of  Senator  Aldrich's  measure,  and  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  new 
bill  made  containing  all  the  reductions  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills,  and  others  besides.  Some  papers  look  upon  Senator 
Aldrich's  attitude  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  President.     Recalling 
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the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft,  I »« » 1 1 1  before  and  after  election,  identified 
himself  with  the  movement  i « >i  lower  duties,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  1 1  ih1.  )  remarks  : 

"  Hence  Senator  Aldrich  was  at  once  put  into  the  position  of  op- 
posing  President  Taft.      His   little  game   has  Ween  to  give  the 


I  [XING   THE   TARIFF. 

—  Harper  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

impression  that  he  was  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  his  tariff  hill  was  in  high  favor  at  the  White 
House.  That  was  never  prohahle,  and  was  shown  yesterday  by 
Senator  Dolliver  and  by  Senator  Nelson  to  be  impossible.  And 
to-day  our  Washington  correspondent  states  explicitly  that  the 
President  does  not  approve  the  Aldrich  Bill,  and  that  Aldrich 
knows  it." 

The  impression  that  the  Aldrich  Hill  as  it  stands  otters  little 
consolation  to  the  consumer  seems  to  be  wide-spread.  Where  the 
Dingley  Law  carries  [an  average  rate  of  duty  of  44.95  per  cent., 
says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  "the  average  rate  of  duty  under 
the  pending  Senate  bill  is  47.77  per  cent."  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (Ind.)  points  to  the  recent  phenomenal  inrush  of  foreign 
goods  t"  this  country  as  corroborative  evidence  that  the  coming 
revision  will  not  be  downward,  and  it  asserts  that  President  Taft 
can  not  afford  to  let  such  a  tariff  "settlement  "  pass  into  law  with- 
out protest  or  veto.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind. 
Rep.),  a  paper  which  has  always  been  frankly  protectionist,  bits 

the   most    vigorous   voice   of    all    in  denunciation   of    the   Aldrich 

schedules.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  It  there  is  to  be  docile  submission  to  his  arrogant  ignoring  of 
the  party  platform,  the  campaign  pledges  and  the  avowed  principles 
and  desires  of  the  President,  let  us  study  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  Aldrich. 

"  lb-  promises  increased  income  because  of  increased  duties,  and 
in  tin-  next  breath  declares   that    retention  ol    the  highest  duties  is 

ary  to  prevent  an  increase  ol  revenue  whicli  lowered  duties 
would  bring  forth,  such  as  would  had  to  national  extravagam 
"He  Kays  thai  to  lower  the  tariff  on  the  trust-controlled  net 

oi  life  would  glul  the  Treasurj  with  customs  receipts  and 
so  induce  spendthrift  policies.  Vet  his  chief  plea  lor  his  own 
schedules  is  that  they  ma)  produce  revenue  enough  to  avoid  bond 

issuer   to  c..\  .  1    drtl<  it-. 

Main   is  he  Ol    his  own  figures  that  he  selects  for  his 

"i  estimate  the  fiscal  year  ol  the  most  superabundant  pros 
perity  and  superlative  inflation  in  our  history.  Even  Payne's  fig 
uns  were  based  upon  the  imports  foi  1906,  on  tin-  theory  set  forth 
b)  Payne  himself  that '19  n  unusually  prosperous  year,  on 

which   obviously,  it    would    nol  10    base   estimates.'       I'.ut 

Aldrich  takes  1907  as  the  basis  unate  on  the  ground  that 


it  was  the  'last  year  in  which  the  finances  and  business  of  the 
country  were  in  a  normal  condition.' 

"It  is  absurd,  however,  to  discuss  the  Aldrich  bill  as  it  now 
stands  as  if  it  were  a  final  proposition.  He  is  playing  the  same 
swindling  game  that  he  played  last  year  with  the  currency.  Now, 
as  then,  the  pressure  of  honest  commerce  is  for  some,  for  any  sort 
of  agreement,  so  long  as  it  comes  speedily. 

"And  when  the  deliberately  withheld  'administrative  '  clause-, 
the  schemes  lor  the  maximum  and  minimum,  the  methods  of  valu- 
ation, the  tricks  of  the  drawback — when  these  are  submitted  at  the 
eleventh  hour  with  the  ultimatum,  'take  this  or  nothing,' as  the 
cheat  «>t  the  \  Iceland  bill  was  foisted  upon  the  country,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  we  shall  see  to  what  extent  Aldrich.  of  Rhode 
Island,  can  make  of  the  President  a  nullity  and  of  the  Republican 
party  a  pledge-breaking  liar." 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  attack  upon  "Aldrichism  " 
in  J. it  I'ollette's  Weekly,  a  magazine  published  by  a  fellow- 
Senator  of  Mr.  Aldrich 's  own  party.     In  a  recent  issue  we  read  : 

"The  Roll-Call  last  week  noted  the  fact  that  'Ross  '  Aldrich  was 
making  the  real  tariff  bill,  not  through  public  hearings,  but  by 
private  interviews  with  the  representatives  of  the  interests 

"Well,  who  gives  Mr.  Aldrich  his  commission  to  rule  ? 

"  He  is  Senator  from  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of 
territory,  and  from  any  viewpoint,  except  Mr.  Aldrich's  influence 
injgovernment,  which  alone  makes  it  preeminent.  Ex-Governor 
Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  held  up  that  State  to  contempt  as 
one  in  which  the  electorate  is  corrupted  by  money  and  in  a  large 
measure  purchased  and  purchasable.  The  Aldrich  rule,  there- 
fore, is  the  output  of  a  small  community  in  which  money  power  de- 
termines its  representation  in  the  Senate 

".Mr.  Aldrich  is  connected  most  directly  in  personal  and  family 
and  business  ways  with  the  Standard  Oil  group.  When  all  is  said, 
his  commission  to  rule  comes  from  railways,  trust  companies,  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  great  monopolies  and  combinations 
which  Standard  Oil  owns  and  controls. 

"  But  Mr.  Aldrich's  commission  to  rule  would  be  void  if  it  were 
not  for  the  accpuiescence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  his 
rule 

"Aldrich  will  drop  out  of  the  Senate  one  of  these  days,  but  in 
his  place  will  arise  another  who.  no  matter  what  his  name  or  his 
abilities,  will  rule  just  as  despotically,  just  as  completely  for  the 
interests  as  he,  unless  the  people  of  every  State.  Democratic  and 


I  III     VALUABLES  Ol      Mil     HOl'Sl 

— Grue  in  tin-  Minneapolis  A 

Republican,  arouse   themselves   and    fight.      There  is  not  a   voting 
precind  in  the  United  States  in  which  there  isnOl  a  fight  to  make. 

.  Mdrii  hism  must  be  ///<n/e  </  /<>,,//  issue  everywhere  if  it  is  to  be 
beaten." 

I  p  to  the  present  we  have  se.uched  in  vain  for  any  better  chain- 
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pionship  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  measure  than  that  offered  by  himself. 
In  his  explanatory  speech  to  the  Senate  he  claims  that  his  measure, 
without    resorting    to    inheritance,    income,  dividend,    or    other 

"onerous  "  special  taxes,  will  give  a  revenue  of  $345, 000,000  from 
customs  annually.  He  expresses  himself  optimistically,  moreover, 
in  regard  to  commercial  conditions.     To  quote  in  part  : 

"  The  changes  which  we  propose  to  make  in  the  administrative 
act  include  (1)  new  definitions  of  dutiable  value  and  new  methods 
in  its  proper  ascertainment  ;  (2)  more  efficient  collection  machinery, 
and  (3)  a  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  customs  court  to  insure 
uniformity  of  decisions  in  customs  cases.  The  provisions  suggested 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  result  in  the  collection  of  a 
certain  percentage  more  revenue  in  the  importation  of  the  same 
articles  than  was  collected  under  the  act  of  1897. 

"The  extent  of  the  undervaluations  practised  under  existing  law 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
collection.  If  any  considerable  portionof  this  practise  is  corrected 
by  the  provisions  I  have  alluded  to.  we  can  certainly  safely  add 
.coo  to  the  estimate  of  revenue  of  the  year  1910,  making  a 
total  estimate  of  revenue  for  1010.  based  upon  the  importation  of 
1x07.  of  5545,000.000.  1  have  assumed  that  the  importation  of  1907 
is  the  proper  basis  for  comparison. 

'"  business  activity  and  the  movement  for  increased  importations 
have  already  begun.  We  can  feel  the  change  in  the  air.  The 
customs  receipts  for  the  thirty-nine  business  days  from  March  1  to 
April  15,  inclusive,  increased,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
days  in  1908,  $12,031,093.08,  or  an  average  daily  increase  of  $261,- 
545.50.  This  increase  seems  to  be  j progressive,  as  the  report  for 
the  last  day  which  1  have,  April  16,  shows  receipts  from  all 
sources  $2,072,071.86,  as  compared  with  receipts  of  $1,283,321.30 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  last  year 

"  For  the  year  191 1  1  have  estimated  an  increase  of  revenues  of 
540.000.000  and  a  reduction  of  expenditures  of  $35,000,000,  and  a 
consequent  surplus  of  530,000,000.  This  surplus  would  certainly 
continue  under  normal  business  conditions.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Senate  bill  to  provide 
adequate  revenue." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  limes  thus  sum- 
marizes Senator  Aldrich's  statement  in  regard  to  the  relative  taxa- 
tion of  luxuries  and  necessities  : 

"According  to  his  figuring,  the  revenues  on  luxuries  under  the 
Dingley  Law  for  1907  were  5144.351.506.  He  estimates  that  his 
bill,  which  provides  an  average  cut  valorem  increase  of  3.3  per 
cent.,  will  produce  5155, 542. 53S  from  the  same  imports.  Necessi- 
ties under  the  Dingley  I. aw  brought  51S4.766.757  in  1907.  Mr. 
Aldrich  estimates  that  under  his  bill  the  same  imports  would  bring 
$183,510,141. 

"Thus,  after  all  the  talk  that  has  been  had  about  reducing  the 
rates  on  necessities  the  actual  reduction,  as  figured  out  in  Senator 
Aldrich's  own  book  of  estimates,  is  only  51,256,616  in  a  total  of 
5184.000,000,  or  .  17  of  1  percent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Aldrich 
estimates  include  hides  as  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  and  coal  at  67 
per  cent.,  altho  both  questions  are  yet  to  be  determined." 


TAINTED  EDUCATION   IN  THE  SOUTH 

AT  rHILE  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  product  may  have  done  much 
*  *  to  inspire  and  encourage  a  critical  spirit  in  his  neighbors 
and  contemporaries,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  just  how 
far  he  is  responsible  for  the  specters  uncovered.  It  was  darkly 
rumored  recently  that  the  oil  magnate  was  behind  the  national 
antisaloon  movement,  and  now  bishop  Warren  Candler,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  South,  sees  evil  in  what  he  considers  a  gigantic 
plot  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  to  gain  control  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  Bishop  Candler  denounces  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Robert  G.  <  )gden's  Southern  Educational  Association 
as  being  affiliated  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  General  Educational 
Board.     In  a  recent  speech  in  Atlanta  he  said  : 

"Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  General  Education  Board  will  stop 
with  controlling  the  colleges  through  its  allied  body,  the  Southern 


Education  Board.  It  seeks  to  influence  public  opinion  and  direct 
legislation  concerning  the  common  schools.  With  its  professor- 
ships of  secondary  education  tacked  on  to  the  State  universities  it 
will  project  its  influence  into  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
With  its  agricultural  lectureships  it  will  lay  hold  of  the  tanners. 
Then  after  a  time,  when  its  conferences  for  education  in  the  South, 
together  with  its  other  schemes  of  propagandism,  have  done  their 
work,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  old  Blair  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

"Alter  Federal  aid  to  education  is  secured,  we  may  expect  to 
see  started  a  movement  to  make  the  national  Commissioner  of 
Education  a  Cabinet  officer. 

"Mr.  Ogden,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  all  this  movement, 
favors  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  South.  With  Federal  aid 
we  must  submit  to  Federal  supervision,  and  with  that  subject  ion 
accepted,  why  not  raise  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  to 
an  Executive  department  and  make  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion a  Cabinet  officer? 

"  In  such  an  event  the  General  Education  Board,  with  its  multi- 
plied millions,  would  have  something  to  say  about  who  should  be 
chosen  for  the  position  of  secretary  of  education.  Then  Rocke- 
feller and  his  millions  would  control  the  educational  system  of  tin 
country,  which  is  the  end  sought. 

"Shall  wehave  thatsort  of  method  ineducation?  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  considered  Standard-Oil  money  tainted.  Shall  w  e 
have  tainted  education  also  ?  " 

The  Southern  press  do  not  seem  greatly  alarmed  over  the  Bishop's 
predictions.  They  do,  however,  show  a  growing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  long-reviled  Southern  Educational  Association.  The 
Manufacturers'1  Record  (Baltimore),  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Og- 
den movement,  is  still  unconverted,  and  believes  that  "evidence  is 
increasing  daily  that  the  principal  value  of  last  week's  meeting  at 
Atlanta  of  the  so-called  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South 
was  in  its  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign  maintained  by 
The  Manufacturers'  Record  against  the  movement  behind  the 
Conference  has  been  effective  for  the  good  of  the  South." 

But  this  note  has  not  grown  dominant.  "The  South  is  as  able 
now  to  take  care  of  itself  as  it  ever  was,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
no  enterprise  looking  to  the  spread  of  education  can  harm  its  peo- 
ple," remarks  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Likewise  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  always  a  strong  champion  of  education  in  the  South, 
finds  that  the  "conferences  are  inspirations  to  workers."  It  says 
further : 

"They  are  power-stations  for  the  renewal  of  hope  and  courage. 
At  them  is  given  a  glimpse  of  men  and  women  in  the  South  and  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  who  are  in  heart-and-hand  touch  with 
humanity;  there  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  men  and  women  who 
'do  things,'  and  whose  labors  are  unclouded  by  the  breath  of  self- 
ish politics.  These  encourage  each  other  and  they  inspire  emu- 
lation." 

The  Richmond  A'eius-Leader  "  sees  no  sense  "  in  the  usual  news- 
paper discussion  which  "develops  each  year  when  Mr.  Ogden 
comes  South  to  the  convention  of  his  society."  It  says  more  at 
length : 

"Mr.  Ogden  and  his  associates  have  been  at  work  now  ten  years 
for  improvement  of  educational  conditions  in  this  section.  They 
have  given  very  freely  of  their  own  money,  time,  and  energy.  They 
have  not  done  or  said  anything  to  unsettle  our  conditions,  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  or  to  put  the  bottom  rail  on  top.  Men  and 
women  of  both  races  who  are  going  into  life  with  fairly  good  edu- 
cations and  such  equipment  as  the  schools  could  give  them,  would 
be  intellectually  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  lacking  the  power  to 
read,  to  see,  to  understand,  to  hear,  or  to  express  their  thoughts  if 
the  Ogden  movement  had  not  come  to  their  rescue.  The  children 
of  ten  and  twelve  years  old  to  whom  the  Ogden  schools  began  to 
offer  opportunity  ten  years  ago  may  be  mothers  and  voters  now. 

"Year  after  year  we  have  heard  shrieks  from  The  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers' 
Record,  and  a  few  others  that  the  Ogden  movement  was  an  insidi- 
ous and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  Southern  civilization  and 
an  intrusive  Yankee  intermeddling  in  our  affairs  which  should  be 
resented.     The  matter  has  been  brought  into  politics,  and  in  this 
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State  some  cheap  and 
small  political  talk  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  -Mr.  Tuck- 
er, candidate  for  Governor, 
was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Ogden  movement. 

"  All  this  puts  us  in  the 
attitude  of  a  narrow,  ignor- 
ant, prejudiced,  and  arro- 
gant peopje,  resenting 
attempts  to  help 
us.  It  classes  us  with  the 
Cubans  and  Filipinos  who 
tight  against  light  coming 
from  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  own  islands.  The 
fact  is  we  have  thousands 
of  children,  white  and  col- 
ored, growing  up  here  in 
the  South  and  denied  even 
the  primary  elements  of 
education  because  the  State 

is  unequal  to  the  task  of  providing  schools  for  them.  These 
Northern  people  come  in  and  ask  the  privilege  of  helping  us  in 
work  too  heavy  for  our  strength.  So  far  as  the  developments  and 
acts  of  ten    years  may    be  accepted  as   evidence   of   intent,    these 
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people  mean  nothing  but 
the  cleanest  patriotism  and 
philanthropy.  They  real- 
ize that  ignorance  is  a  bur- 
den and  a  hindrance  any- 
where in  the  country  and 
a  danger  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. They  sympathize  w  ith 
us  in  our  struggles  and  are 
trying  to  work  with  us. 
Naturally  and  inevitably 
they  make  some  mistakes, 
fall  into  some  rather  fan- 
tastic errors.  Error  invari- 
ably   is    a   companion    of 

reform.  Hut  with  thinking 
people  the  purposes  and 
the  results  command  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  the 
errors  may  be  overlooked 
and  corrected.  Therefore, 
The  News-Leader,  while 
not  accepting  or  indorsing  all  that  the  Ogden  movement  under- 
takes or  represents,  has  very  cordial  and  respectful  sympathy  for 
the  movement  itself.  We  believe  the  motives  behind  it  are  high, 
that  it  has  done  vast  good  and  will  do  much  more." 
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A  NEW   ANANIAS-CLUB  MEMBER 

"AS  Mr.   Roosevelt  continues  on  his  travels,  the  Ananias  Club 
■*»•     takes  on  a  broadly   international  scope."  remarks  an  ob- 
servant editor,  as  our  ex-President  denounces  a   Paris  paper  lor 
printing   an  unauthorized  interview.      Mr.  Jean  de   Bonnefon  is 

the  author  of  the  interview  in  question,  which  appears  in  the  Paris 
Journal,  ami  he  declares  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  lips 

aboard  the  Hamburg.  Mr.de  Bonnefon  is  a  well-known  journal- 
ist of  the  French  capital,  and  lias  served  on  the  Gil  Bias,  the  Con- 
servative Gaulois,  and  Mr.  Clemenceau's  Eclair.  His  views  are 
radical  and  Strongly  anticlerical,  and  he  has  written  sever, il  works 
treating' the  Church  ami  religion  from  this  point  of  view.  ".Ml 
these  extremely  frank  sayings  were  really  uttered  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt." he  insists,  "and  all  I  did  was  to  write  them  down."  In  re- 
ply the  ex-President  roundly  exclaims:  "  I  did  not  say  a  word  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Journal 7 '"    So  there  we  have  it. 

What  was  this  interview  that  has  made  such  a  stir  ?  The  Paris 
paper  containing  it  has  just  come  in.  Mr.  de  Bonnefon,  totally 
unconscious  that  he  is  initiating  himself  into  a  famous  club,  starts 
off  witli  a  description  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  — 

"The  ex-President  is  better  than  his  portraits,  in  that  he  is  more 
vivacious.  He  wears  the  low  open  collar  affected  by  Casimir 
Perier.  A  bull  neck,  corded  with  muscles,  rises  above  it,  too  large 
a  pedestal  for  the  head,  which  is  square,  but  small.  His  hair,  now 
thinning,  seems  to  be  stiff  as  the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar.  His  fore- 
head is  very  low.  unwrinkled.  with  an  astonishingly  clear  outline. 
His  ears,  small  and  shapely,  lie  flat  on  his  skull  ;  but  his  eyes,  gray 
as  a  cloud,  are  lost  in  the  folds  of  his  somewhat  unsightly  eyelids. 
The  blinking  of  his  short-sighted  glance,  which  his  glasses  do  not 
conceal,  make  his  gaze  hesitating  and  unsatisfactory,"  etc. 

The  impression  of  Mr.  de  P>onnefon  was  that  "this  great  man" 
was  thinking  of  "nothing  but  himself  and  his  great  work."  and  he 
reports  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  saying  : 

"My  sole  glory  is  that  I  have  worked  my  very  best  for  my  coun- 
try.    I  believe  that  I   have  rendered  the  army  the  sword,  the  fleet 


marriages,  equipped  me  with  the  maximum  ot  daring  and  activity. 
You  are  aware,  sir.  that  1  Have  published  a  book  about  my  life  in 
those  regions.      You  ought  to  read  it,  it  is  very  fine,"  etc. 


A    TIMELY    GIFT. 

Bcelow — ■"  I  wish  I  had  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  press,  you 
know —  " 

Roosevelt  — "  I've  worn  one  for  years — you  shall  have  the  first  I 
get  in  Africa  "  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin  i. 

the  buckler,  of  the  United  States.  A  President  of  the  United 
States  has  more  responsibility  and  more  power  of  initiative  than 
any  constitutional  monarch  of  Europe.  The  life  I  led  as  cowboy 
in  the   Far  West,  in  the   interval   between    my  first   and  second 


Mr.  Roosevelt  is  then  credited  with  talkin 
and  his  grandmother: 
aboul  his  marriage  with 
"  Mis?,  ('.now.  a  friend 
of  my  sister"  :  his  "con- 
flict   with    the    trusts,    as 

a  representative  of  hon- 
esty pitted  against  the 
power  of  money."  Of 
the  administration  of 
President  Taft  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  : 


about  his  ancestry, 


"  The  Government  will 
go  on  without  me.  at  the 
pace  which  I  have  set. 
My  worthy  successor 
Taft  will  control  the 
works  at  Panama,  will 
continue  to  strengthen 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
will  moderate  the  con- 
flict with  the  money  of 
the  trusts,  if  this  conflict 
should  become  too  vio- 
lent. But  I  have  re- 
turned to  my  metier  as 
hunter  and  journalist. 
The  hunting  of  big  game  is  the  only  thing  which  will  refresh  me 
after  my  toils  of  office." — Translation  made  for  THE  Literary 
Digest. 


NEW    BUST    OE    MR.    ROOSEVELT 

For  the  Senate  Chamber. 
By  James  Harle  Fraser. 


ITALY  ASHAMED 

'THE  disrepute  that  a  few  of  the  Italians  in  this  country  have 
*-  brought  upon  all  the  rest  is  stirring  up  no  little  concern  and 
chagrin  in  their  native  land.  The  press  of  Italy  is  awakening  to 
the  suspicion  that  Calabrian  and  Sicilian  bravos  are  taken  in  this 
country  for  the  only  successors  of  the  rulers  and  educators  of  the 
world,  and  the  murder  of  Petrosino  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  Tribuna  (Rome)  to  the  fact  that  the  good,  the  learned,  the  de- 
sirable Italian  element  in  this  country  are  suffering  for  the  faults 
of  the  criminal,  and  that  the  very  name  of  Italy  is  becoming  dis- 
honored by  the  flagrant  acts  of  Italians  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  consideration  of  these  facts  that  a  writer  in  the  Tribuna 
mourns  over  the  pitiable  figure  at  present  cut  by  Italians  in  the 
United  States.  "The  poor  name  of  Italy  "  is  referred  to  sadly  and 
almost  compassionately.  "Poor  Italy!"  exclaims  this  editor. 
The  fate  of  Petrosino  has  disgraced  the  great,  the  historic  penin- 
sula, and  the  successors  of  the  Romans  blush  to  own  the  assassins 
as  "our  fellow  countrymen."     To  quote  : 

"We  hesitate  to  call  them  'ours.'  This  is  a  brutal  avowal,  but 
it  is  the  naked  truth.  They  are  Italians,  born  and  brought  up  in 
our  beautiful  land.  But  in  the  midst  of  America's  industrious  and 
laborious  multitudes  they  have  planted  their  parasitic  roots  with 
the  object  of  carrying  out  their  vendettas,  extorting  blackmail,  and 
spreading  terror  and  panic  around  them.  Every  day  we  read  of 
threatening  letters  dispatched  by  them,  letters  of  blackmail,  de- 
manding money,  money,  always  money,  under  penalty  of  a  bloody 
reprisal.  Such  reprisals  are  frequently  sought.  Attacks  are  made 
on  the  lives  of  individuals,  bombs  are  exploded,  stores  are  set  on 
fire,  children  are  kidnaped." 

The  writer  has  no  excuse  to  make  for  this  condition  of  things, 
excepting  the  fact  that  Italians  in  America  are  not  yet  ripe  for  lib- 
erty.    As  he  observes  : 

"And  these,  alas,  are  our  fellow  countrymen  I     Yet  thev  do  but 
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represent  the  fruit  of  renturies  of  despotism,  and  the  liberty  they 
now  enjoy  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  redeem  them.  Moreover,  the 
conflicting  political    parties  of   their  new  country  have  been  too 


kuras 


Balfour     "Thecountry  is  in  great  danger.    Already  Germany's 
fleet  is  halt  as  u"'at  as  our  own 

M   P's       Hi  u  I  Hear!" 

GHOS1   Ol    NELSON    "  In  my  time  we  didn't   consider  ourselves 
in  danger  before  fleets  twice  as  great  as  ours." 

— AtHsterdammer. 

much  preoccupied   to  find  time  or  means  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding." 

Until  now  Americans  have  gone  on  the  idea  that  these  acts  of 
violence  would  be  confined  by  Italians  to  the  circle  of  their  com- 
patriots. The  assassination  of  Petrosino,  a  lieutenant  in  the  New 
York  police  force,  has  put  a  different  face  on  the  matter.  To  quote 
further  from  the   Tribuna  editorial  : 

"The  criminals  whom  we  are  ashamed  to  call  our  fellow  country- 
men had  at  first  the  cunning  to  confine  their  malefactions  to  their 
own  people,  and  this  proved  a  sort  of  sop  to  general  public  indig- 
nation. It  was  said,  'Let  these  good  Italians  fight  it  out  among 
themselves."  But  it  was  quite  impossible  that  a  civilized  state 
should  continue  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition ol  things,  or  that  the  program  of  the  criminals,  who  under 
the  name  of  the  'black  Hand'  conspired  against  the  public  safety, 
should  always  confine  their  operations  to  the  sphere  of  their  own 
■  ompatriots." 

The  people   and  press  o!    America   have  at   length   awakened   to 

H  t,  we  are  told.    While  wide  sympathy  has  been  expresl  for 

Petrosino,  especially  in  the  press,  "some  papers  have 

taken  oo  asion  to  express  their  profound  antipathy  toward  Italians. 

and  we  must  needs  s.iy  it     the  general  mass  of  the  people  know 

tile,  and  that    little  only  evil,  of  us  and  our  country."      l.\ 

trenv  and  we  .ne  reminded  : 

"The  assassination  ol   Petrosino  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 

that  a   complicated    Web  Of  criminal  intrigues   and    plots  has   been 
established  between   Italy  and  the  United  States,  and  this  opinion 

has  now  been  .1  rtainty.     It  is  impossible  to  measure 

thegl  ult.      Already  people  aie  talk- 

ing of  new  resti  ii  tions  on  immigration  :  some  people  go  so  fai  as 
to  say  that  a  plan  is  on  fool  to  forbid  all  Italian  immigration  what- 

i        In  short,  a  new  'yellow  peril  '  bas  appeared  and  has  to  be 

averted." 


The  arlicle  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  position  of  Italians  in  America  is  therefore  by  no  means 
a  happy  one.  especially  at  this  present  moment.  All  the  Draconian 
impulses,  all  the  restrictive  measures  which  are  calculated  to  check 
the  crimes  of  the  evil-doer  will  doubtless  prove  injurious  to  the 
good  and  the  innocent  also.  .  .  .  When  this  is  realized,  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  invincible  antipathy  that  many  Americans  now 
entertain  toward  the  Italians  in  the  United  States,  we  are  compelled 
to  feel  sorry  for  those  Italians  who  have  made  so  many  sacrifices 
to  become  and  to  show  themselves  true  American  citizen! 
Translation  made for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  NAVAL  SCARE  GROUNDLESS 

F*OR  once  we  find  English  and  German  authorities  agreeing  on 
the  relative  position  of  England  and  Germany  as  naval 
Powers,  both  conclude  that  the  recent  panic  stirred  up  by  the 
jervatives  in  Parliament,  and  thence  communicated  to  the 
whole  country,  was  preposterous  and  even  ridiculous.  The  A 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Radical  section  of 
Prince  von  Buelow's  bloc,  declares  openly  that  the  navies  of  Eng- 
land  and  Germany  are  organized  for  different  purposes  and  must 
necessarily  be  of  different  characters.  This  is  enlarged  upon  by 
the  Vossiscke  Zeitung  (Berlin),  in  which  we  read  that  "England 
-  a  navy  quite  different  from  that  of  Germany."  England, 
because  of  her  colonies  and  her  dependence  on  imported  food, 
"must  and  will  secure  to  herself  the  most  powerful  navy  at  any 
period.     I'pon  her  navy  she  stakes  her  very  existence." 

This  influential  and  impartial  journal  laughs  at  the  idea  of  any 
attempt  to  be  made  by  Germany  on  English  territory,  on  Canada, 
Australia,  or  India.  An  English  authority  of  the  very  highest 
weight.  Sir  William  White,  the  most  eminent  naval  constructor  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  Government,  thinks  similarly  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  scare  about  German  and  Austrian  Dread' 
noughts,  and  that  England  will  be  supreme  on  the  seas  three  years 
hence.  In  his  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
{  London)  we  read  : 

"  The  assumption  .  .  .  is  that  Germany  sees  an  opportunity  of 


ON    i  hi    -mi    BID! 

Asqi  mm  (watchman)    "  All's  well." 

j"ii\  Bull— "S  ah  the  same,  I  think  I  shall  att  up 

for  a  bit.''  Punch  (London  . 
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overtaking  or  surpassing  Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  Dread- 
noughts available  for  service  at  particular  dates  during  the  next 
three  years,  and  that  this  superiority  in  Dreadnoughts  alone  would 
be  fatal  to  our  naval  supremacy,  because  Dreadnoughts  have  ren- 
dered all  earlier  types  obsolescent  and  of  little  fighting- value. 
The  latter  doctrine  has  been  preached  so  long  and  loudly  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years  that  it  has  found  many  converts 
here,  and  possibly  also  in  Germany;  but  the  naval  authorities  of 
that  Empire  are  not  among  the  believers  in  that  fallacy,  and  have 
given  evidence  again  and  again  that  they  are  not.  They  cherish 
no  illusions,  but  fully  recognize  the  enormous  preponderance  in 
(power  of  the  British  fleet,  and  it  is  folly  to  attribute  to  them  the 
desire  to  provoke  a  conflict  in  the  near  future." 

Of  the  foolishness  of  the  recent  naval  panic  in  England  this  ex- 
perienced authority  observes: 

"We  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  wild  talk  which  has  been 
indulged  in  by  some  writers  during  the  last  few  days,  and  tor  an 
rtion  that  'unless  the  Government  can  be  induced  or  forced 
...  to  lay  down  eight  ships  in  the  next  few  months,  and  to  order 
that  those  vessels  shall  be  pushed  on  night  and  day.  our  naval 
supremacy  is  doomed,  and  our  national  life,  our  imperial  existence, 
are  worth  little  more  than  two  years'  purchase.'  While  the  talk 
of  a  possible  invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  German  military  forces 
goes  on  here,  in  Germany  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the 
'Battle  of  Copenhagen'  and  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet  by 
the  British  is  troubling  the  minds  of  many  people  who  sincerely 
desire  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  writer  speaks  of  what  he  knows  in  regard  to  German  feeling, 
and  regrets  to  add  that  the  indiscreet  utterances  of  some  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,  whose  position  and  knowledge  render  inex- 
cusable what  has  been  said  by  them,  have  given  color  to  the  sus- 
picions and  fears  of  Germans.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  unnatural 
and  unnecessary  irritation  should  cease?  Germany  and  (beat 
Britain  must  be  rivals  in  industry,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  also 
in  naval  power ;  but  there  need  be  no  reason  for  a  permanently 
hostile  attitude,  which  even  now  exists  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  the  minds  of  a  limited  number  of  irresponsible  but  noisy  persons 
on  both  sides." 

After  all.  the  Dreadnougiit  is  not  everything  in  naval  warfare, 
and  the  enormous  superiority  of  England  in  vessels  of  a  pre-l>/r<i//- 
ttought  type  would  tell  heavily  in  naval  conflict.  A  large  vessel 
might  be  sunk  by  submarine  attack,  and  areenforcement  would  be 
necessary,  even  if  provided  by  ships  of  inferior  weight  and  size- 
The  British  Admiralty  have  long  been  alive  to  these  considerations. 
They  have  consequently  kept  in  commission  old-fashioned  ships 
which  may  be  brought  into  action  as  reserves  during  the  destruc- 
tive vicissitudes  of  a  great  naval  war,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
superior  ships  must  be  sacrificed.  Sir  William  sensibly  remarks 
on  this  point : 

"Increase  in  the  power  of  artillery  and  explosives  and  the  ex- 
tended use  of  under-water  attacks — by  means  of  locomotive  torpe- 
does and  submarines— have  rendered  greater  the  probability  of 
serious  damage  to  structures,  armament,  and  equipment.  Develop- 
ments of  mechanical  power  and  of  elaborate  as  well  as  delicate 
organisms  in  armament  and  equipment  have  enlarged  the  risks  of 
injury  to  offensive  power  and  maneuvering  capability,  and  have 
added  seriously  to  the  time  and  cost  of  making  repairs.  Both 
sides  engaged  in  a  contest  must  suffer;  but  it  is  undoubted  that 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas  can  be  assured  only  by  considerable 
superiority  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  individual  ships 
of  the  several  classes.  The  British  Navy  ought,  therefore,  to 
possess  such  a  reserve  of  ships  available  for  service  that  after  a 
campaign  with  a  powerful  enemy  its  effective  force  shall  still  be 
able  to  meet,  with  assurance  of  success,  any  fleet  which  is  likely 
to  be  brought  against  it :  even  if  that  fleet  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  and  consequently  remained  practi- 
cally intact,  while  many  of  our  ships  will  be  war-worn  and  to  some 
extent  deteriorated.  These  are  the  commonplace  considerations 
which  have  governed  our  naval  policy  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
have  led  to  the  retention  on  the  effective  list  (altho  in  inferior  cate- 
gories) of  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  of  various  classes 
which  had  passed  by  lapse  of  time  through  the  process  of  gradual 
degradation  in  rank.  As  'in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king,'  so  in  the  last  stages  of  a  great  naval  struggle  these 
ships  might  play  a  decisive  part." 


A  ROD  IN   PICKLE  FOR  AUSTRIA 

"  T  NJUSTICE  is  never  a  barren  mother"  was  a  saying  of  the 
-!■  great  French  historian  Guizot.  According  to  the  London 
Spectator,  Austria  will  one  day  learn  this  lesson,  if  she  has  not 
already  learned  it.  By  her  recent  action  in  the  Balkans  she  has 
undoubtedly  gained  one  point,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Bowers  in 
her  annexation  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  but  against  this  one  there 
are  twelve  which  she  has  lost.  Francis  Joseph  has  virtually  broken 
up  the  Triple  Alliance,  we  are  told,  has  diminished  England's 
regard  and  respect  for  his  government,  has  turned  the  Slavs  into 
deadly  enemies  of  Austria,  roused  Servia  to  rebellious  frenzy,  dis- 
turbed the  peaceful  international  unity  of  his  own  parliament, 
owing  to  Slav  alienation,   put  himself  under  the  thumb  of  the 


THE   AUSTRIAN   GARGANTUA. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  it  was  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  yesterday 
it  was  Servia;  to-day  it  is  Montenegro — but  what  shall  I  have 
to-morrow  ? ''  —Fischietto  (Turin). 

Kaiser,  and  brought  financial  loss  upon  Austrian  exporters  through 
the  stubborn  boycott  of  their  goods  by  Turkey. 

The  bold  and  defiant  violation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  by  Austria 
has  been  seriously  and  ominously  commented  upon  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  felt  himself  recently  compelled  to  de- 
clare, as  reported  in  the  London  Times,  that  "the  great  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  law  of  Europe  showed  signs  of  weakening  and 
falling  away,"  and  "peace  and  security  among  civilized  society 
must  eventually  suffer." 

The  London  Chronicle  thinks  that  "the  immediate  results  of 
Austria's  perfidy  are  small  in  comparison  with  its  ultimate  results." 
These  "ultimate  results  "  include  a  public  distrust  of  treaties,  and 
the  spread  of  a  belief  that  unless  enforced  by  arms  international 
agreements  are  not  binding  on  the  honor  of  the  signatories.  This 
has  been  proved,  continues  the  paper  quoted,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Balkan  dispute  was  not  adjusted  until  Germany  threw  "her  sword 
into  one  of  the  scales,  with  the  result  that  the  other  kicked  the 
beam."  Peace  has  followed  merely  "  through  Germany's  dramatic 
interference."  But  the  result  may  eventually  prove  disastrous  to 
Austria,  for  "what  has  happened  will  eat  like  acid  into  the  memory 
of  the  Serbs  ;  and  Russia  will  not  soon  forget  or  forgive  the  humili- 
ation to  which  she  has  been  subjected."  "Diplomacy,  for  the 
moment,  is  based  on  force,"  mournfully  remarks  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London),  and  it  adds  that  "we  are  not  sure  that  even  now 
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they  [the  Powers]  have  fully  calculated  on  all  the  consequences  of 
this  procedure  even  in  the  Near  Last." 

Austria  has  put  herself  into  a  deplorable  position  of  danger  and 
discredit,  thinks  the  Manchester  Guardian,  by  stretching  "to  the 
limit  the  claims  she  drew  from  superior  strength."  The  Servians 
had  "a  national  issue  ol  real  importance  at  stake."  Austria  has 
sown  the  wind  by  compelling  "a  weaker  nation  to  drink  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  of  hitter   humiliation  "  and  she  may  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Even  in  Vienna  there  are  opinions  exprest,  albeit  with  reserve, 
that  reflect  seriously  on  the  wisdom  of  Francis  Joseph's  action, 
and  the  Neue  Fret's  Presse  remarks  that  some  people  are  asking 
"whether  the  desired  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem  might  not 

have  been  achieved  without  giving  to  Europe  SO  heavy  a  mortgage 
on  the  diplomatic  future  of  the  Austrian  monarchy."  The  indig- 
nation of  Russia  may  be  measured  by  the  following  calm  but  sig- 
nificant utterance  of  the  ministerial  organ  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg) 
which  seems,  however,  to  contain  a  veiled  threat : 

"The  lesson  ot  Austria's  triumph  for  Russia,  unless  our  Empire 
is  no  longer  to  count  as  a  (ireat  Power,  is.  that  the  country  must 
resolutely  proceed  to  set  its  house  in  order,  to  reform  itself  on 
strictly  constitutional  lines,  and  to  make  the  world,  friends  and 
foes  alike,  clearly  understand  that  what  the  heart  of  Russia  longs 
for  and  desires,  her  arm  is  strong  enough  to  accomplish." — Trans- 
lations made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  GIBRALTAR 

WHEN  in  1890  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  Great 
Britain  Kaiser  William  II.  declared  to  the  naval  forces 
gathered  in  his  presence:  "This  island  is  destined  to  become  a 
bastion  in  mid  sea  ;  a  protection  for  our  fishermen  ;  a  base  for  our 
ships  of  war  ;  a  fortress  and  defense  for  the  German  Ocean  against 
every  enemy  that  shall  venture  to  show  his  face  there."  Recent 
engineering  and  building  works  on  this  island,  says  the  Tour  du 
Monde  (Paris),  are  now  in  progress  "so  that  this  program  seems 
likely  to  be  fulfilled." 

When  the  Kaiser  made  the  above  speech  the  London  journals 
rather  smiled  at  the  imperial  bargain.  Hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  territory  in  Zanzibar  had  been  bartered  for  this  piece  of  crum- 
bling rock.  According  to  the  Koelniscite  Zei 7 11  ng 40.coo.ooo  marks 
[$10,000,000]  have  been  voted  by  the  Reichstag  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  island  during  the  present  year.     It  will  cos  t  37.500,000 
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marks  to  construct  a  port  tor  torpedo-  and  dispatch-boats.  To 
save  the  shores  from  further  corroding  inroads  of  the  sea  1.560,000 
marks  will  be  devoted.  The  balance  will  be  employed  in  erecting 
new  barracks.  Apropos  of  a  visit  to  Heligoland  we  read  in  the 
Tour  1/11  Momie  quoted  above  : 

•'  It  is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  German  Gibraltar 

as.  indeed,  it  has  become  through  the  patient  and  tenacious  genius 
>>t  Germany.  We  see  here  a  most  striking  example,  a  most  sutj- 
gestive  reminder,  of  what  immense  labor  can  accomplish  in  pro- 
ducing a  naval  stronghold  of  the  tirst  order.  Great  national  self- 
sacrifice,  practical  genius,  and  patriotism  have  been  called  for  in 
gaining  this  victory  over  nature." 

The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  strengthening  the  shores 
of  Heligoland,  which  was  formerly  a  crumbling  island  of  five  times 
its  present  area — one-fifth  of  a  square  mile.  The  writer  speaks  of 
the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  fortress  that  surmounts  its  cliff,  and 

observes : 

"This  stronghold  is  not  accessible  excepting  by  a  ladder  which 
it  is  easy  to  bar,  or  to  destroy.  We  mount  the  steps  and  inspect 
the  formidable  defenses  accumulated  on  the  plateau.  At  the  south- 
west extremity  are  three  cupolas  of  steel  :  Krupp  cannons  are 
ranged  under  a  protecting  calotte  or  steel-roofed  shed.  At  the 
north  cape  are  the  same  formidable  engines  of  war.  A  battel  v  of 
nine  howitzers  stretches  between  these  points." 

Steel  rails  for  carrying  ammunition-wagons  run  from  one  end  of 
1  lie  island  to  the  other.  There  are  subterranean  magazines,  arse- 
nals, casemates,  and  batteries  quarried  into  the  rock.  "  It  is  plainly 
seen  that  the  caverns  which  dominate  the  island  with  their  m.. 
walls  were  not  built  for  times  of  peace."  The  writer  concludes 
with  the  remark  : 

"The  English  ought  to  have  thought  twice  before  ceding  IK  I 
land  to  ( iermany.     They  have  given  to  their  rival  the  rod  wherewith 
to  beat  them."-   Translations  wade  for  Tin-:  LITERARY  DlGESI , 


mil 111    is   RIGHT— A    STUm    is    INTERNATIONAL  CHIVALRY. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  my  argument! 
■  1  l. -  in  your  present  <  ondltion  "  /'»/.-.  /;  1 1  ondon 


DANGER  IN  INDIAN  REFORM- The  government  reforms 
which  are  being  clamored  for  by  the  educated  Hindus,  and  which 
Mr.  Morley.  secretary  for  India,  has  been  trying  gradually  to  in- 
troduce, are  not  likely  to  benefit  India  in  the  long  tun.  avers  Sir 
Joseph  Bampfylde  Fuller,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
(  London).  This  writer  was  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  bengal 
and  is  well  known  as  an  experienced  civil  servant.  Representa- 
tive government,  which  has  now  to  some  extent  been  initiated  in 
India,  will  benefit  only  a  class,  and  not  the  most  important  1 
"  Its  etlccts  will  be  inevitably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor." 
who  haveso  Idt  been  justly  treated  by  a  paternal  government.  The 
rise  of  a  class  of  natives  who  by  their  official  position  will  make 
"encroachments  upon  the  authority  of  the  state."  as  it  hitherto 
has  existed  in  British  India,  must  be  prejudicial.  Fx-  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Fuller  observes  that  there  are  many  dangers  to  be 
dreaded  if  the  franchise  be  given  in  any  shape  to  some  one  "  Upper  " 

class,  for  "the  most  important  and  the  most  interesting-figure  in  In- 

di;.n   economy  is  the  cultivator  or   ryot"      The  ryot  has   long  been 

tyrannized  over  by  landowners  and  the  educated  Hindus.     If  this 

latter  class  is  ever  given  the  ruling  power,  "a  price  is  to  be  paid  for 

it  in  the  lessened  happiness  of  the  poor."  To  quote  the  conclu- 
ding sentences  ol    this  ess. i\   in  w  Inch  the  writer  speaks  ot  the  risk 

which  the  ryot  will  run  of  being  mere!)  "  exploited  "  : 

"Exploitation  creates  the  energy  which  nerves  it;  but  to  have 
exploitation  there  must  be  the  exploited,  and  the  social  develop- 
ment ol  our  country  indicates  that  luxury,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence at  one  end  of  the  scale  ai  e  balanced  at  the  other  end  by  such 
misery  and  degradation  as  are  hardly  suffered  in  India  by  the 
poorest  of   the  poor.      It  may    be    that    a    state    which   protects   the 

individual  saps  the  energies  ol  the  race  ;  It  is  certain  that  the  energ) 

of  the  race  satisfies  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  individual.  To  some 
political  enthusiasts  these  Indian  reforms  are  as  Btepping-Btones 
to  the  gate   of   a  New    |i  lusalem  :   in   truth   they    lead  down   to  the 

arena  ot  the  Struggle  for  Life." 
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ATHLETICS  IN   BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

P*HE  discussion  regarding  this  subject,  which  has  been  brought 
*■  to  a  head  by  the  recent  epidemic  of  so-called  "  Marathon  " 
running,  not  only  here  but  abroad,  lias  boon  particularly  brisk  in 
the  English  papers,  where  all  shades  of  opinion  have  been  repre- 
sented. A  middle  ground  seems  to  be  occupied  by  the  Medical- 
Officers-of-Schools  Association,  whose  president,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Shelly,  has  recently  stated  its  position.  Says  The  Hospital  (Lon- 
don. April  3),  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject  : 

" These  medical  officers  adopt  the  extreme  position  of  neither 

side;  that  is,  they  advocate  neither  grandmotherly  coddling'  nor 
the  Spartan  survival-of-the-fittest  attitude  of  many  athletic  persons. 
They  point  out  that  neither  age  nor  distance  is  in  any  way  an  ex- 
act criterion  of  the  strain  indicted  on  any  given  boy  by  any  given 
race.  The  quarter-mile,  they  very  justly  observe,  is  a  far  more 
exhausting  race  tor  most  boys  than  are  the  long-distance  races; 
and  to  t'lis  we  would  add  the  halt-mile,  in  which  schoolboys  have 
done  at  various  times  very  notable  performances,  but,  now  and 
then,  with  considerable  detriment  to  themselves.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  far  wiser  to  prohibit  these  two  distances  for  boys  under 
eighteen  than  to  interfere  with  'school  runs  '  and  paper-chases.  In 
the  latter  any  chance  of  a  boy  damaging  himself  is  practically  ab- 
for  the  pace  set  is  so  much  slower  than  that  of  flat  races  that 
exhaustion,  when  it  does  occur,  affects  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  rather  than  of  tiie  heart.  The  association  lays  it  down  that 
the  plan  of  running  all  the  boys,  old  and  young,  over  the  same  dis- 
tance in  these  runs,  is  not  to  be  recommended  :  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  in  this  particular  we  quite  agree.  For  if  a  separation  is  made 
it  must  be  on  some  rough  line,  such  as  age;  and  that  means  that 
a  compact,  well-developed  youth  capable  of  any  exertion  may  be 
sent  into  the  junior  division  to  set  the  smaller  boys  a  hot  pace  over 
a  short  run,  while  an  overgrown  and  much  less  precocious  boy  a 
month  older  may  be  put  to  compete  with  the  most  athletic  of  his 
fellows  over  the  longer  distance.  When  all  the  boys  run  together, 
•the  best  runners  may  finish  a  five-mile  cross-country  run  half  an 
hour  before  the  worst ;  but  at  the  same  time  this  gives  those  who, 
by  reason  of  youth  or  retarded  development,  can  not  excel  at  this 
exercise,  a  chance  to  complete  the  run  and  benefit  by  it,  without 
any  undue  strain." 

Another  point  dealt  with  by  the  association  the  writer  considers 
of  vast  importance  ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  meals  to  active  exercise. 
It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  the  digestion  of  the  average  boy  rises 
superior  to  disturbing  factors  which  would  disorganize  that  of  an 
adult ;  but  the  recommendation  not  to  allow  active  exercise  within 
an  hour  of  a  meal  is  one  with  which  he  agrees  most  emphatically, 
altho  he  believes  that  it  is  disregarded  probably  at  every  public 
school  in  Great  Britain.     He  goes  on  : 

''At  regular  intervals  parertscall  attention  publicly  to  the  spare 
diet  supplied  at  certain  public  schools;  and  we  believe  that  there 
are  many  schools  at  which  very  serious  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
exist.  But  in  one  way  a  not  too  liberal  midday  meal  may  be  no 
disadvantage  ;  that  is.  when  football  or  some  other  active  exercise 
is  indulged  in  immediately  afterward.  The  medical  officers  of 
schools  also  do  good  service  in  pointing  out  that  boxing,  rowing, 
swimming,  and  long-distance  diving  are  exercises  which  severely 
tax  adolescents,  and  before  beginning  which  they  should  be  medi- 
cally examined  just  as  for  running.  Another  very  practical  point 
made  is  that  hockey  is  a  more  exhausting  game  than  football.  In 
this  they  are  almost  certainly  right.  Yet  another  precaution  fre- 
quently omitted  is  the  avoidance  of  severe  exercise  too  soon  after 
convalescence  from  infectious  fevers  and  similar  illnesses.  Boys 
are  usually  so  full  of  represt  energy  at  such  times  that  they  require 
supervision  to  prevent  excess  in  this  direction. 

"The  situation,  then,  amounts  to  this:  That  the  best  medical 
authorities — for  so  we  regard  the  association  of  which  Dr.  Shelly 
is  president — are  agreed  that,  provided,  there  is  a  thorough  medi- 
cal examination  of  every  boy  on  entering  school  ;  provided  that  the 
effects  of  various  games  on  the  younger  boys  are  carefully  super- 
vised ;  provided  that  certain  common-sense  rules,  which  boys  them- 
selves often  do  not  appreciate,  are  enforced  upon  them,  then  the 


risk  ot  ordinary  school  exercises,  including  cross-country  runs  and 
tlat   races   not    exceeding   one   mile,  is   so   reduced   as  to  be  quite 

negligible. 

"Over-anxiety  of  parents  about  their  children  is  only  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  day  toward 
neurasthenic  and  introspective  psychoses.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  large  numbers  of  boys  are  turning  their  energies  toward 
their  annual  school  sports.  If  the  masters  and  school  medical 
officers  do  their  duty  in  observing  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  asso- 
ciation, parents  may  safely  leave  their  boys  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations and  their  school  traditions  in  these  matters  without  fear 
of  the  consequences." 


TYPES  OF  COLOR  IN   HAIR 

\  N  interesting  study  of  the  color  of  human  hair  is  contributed 
L  *-  to  The  American  Naturalist  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  April)  by 
Gertrude  and  Charles  Davenpott,  of  the  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  They  find 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  really  coal-black  human  hair,  such 
as  that  of  the  black  mouse;  what  is  called  black  is  only  a  very- 
dark  brown.  The  two  main  colors  are  a  sepia  brown  and  a  red- 
dish-yellow. The  coloring  is  partly  due  to  a  special  red  pigment 
and  partly  to  brown  granules.  In  the  black  hair  of  a  Chinaman 
these  granules  are  large  and  numerous  in  each  group.  In  lighter 
colors  the  granules  are  fewer  and  of  lighter  shade,  and  "in  clear 
red  hair  one  sees,  in  sections  a  yellowish-red  tinge  that  is  not 
bound  up  with  any  structures."     Further: 

"The  dark-red  hair  of  the  orang-utan  is  due  chiefly  to  granules 
whose  color  is  well  reproduced  by  sepia  on  a  clear  background; 
but  in  the  head  hair  of  the  golden  baboon,  which  is  striped  golden 
and  black,  much  diffuse  golden  pigment  is  found  and  (in  the  black 
zones)  dark  sepia  granules  of  medium  size  and  frequency." 

The  experimenters  conclude  that  discontinuous  types  described 
in  domesticated  animals,  such  as  fancy  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  under 
the  names  of  yellow,  chocolate,  and  black,  are  not  fundamentally 
distinct,  but  have  probably  been  made  so  in  the  process  of  perfect- 
ing the  standard  groups.     They  go  on  to  say  : 

"  Indeed,  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  variety  of  human  hair- 
color  as  one  meets  with  it  in  the  streets  of  any  large  city  shows 
that  there  are  all  intergrades  between  yellow,  light  brown,  dark 
brown  and  black  hair,  and  even  the  reds  pass  (through  dark  red 
and  red  brown)  into  the  warm  browns.  It  may  consequently  be 
concluded,  at  least  provisionally,  that  there  are  two  main  types  of 
pigment  in  human  hair;  a  reddish-yellow,  which  finds  its  intensest 
development  in  bright  red,  and  a  sepia  brown  whose  intensity 
varies  from  a  light  yellow  to  dark  brown  and  black.  Finally,  the 
two  pigments  may  be  combined,  and  in  such  cases  the  brown  pig- 
ment may  quite  obscure  the  red. 

"The  conclusion  here  reached  concerning  the  factors  involved  in 
human  hair-color  are  not,  we  fear,  in  accord  with  the  recent  in- 
vestigations on  other  mammals.  They  rather  speak  against  the 
theory  of  well-developed  unit-characters  in  human-hair  pigment. 
Brown  and  black  colors  there  are  and  an  intensifier  or  a  diluter; 
on  the  other  hand,  these  are  not  well-defined  units,  but  occur  in  all 
conceivable  degrees.  The  facts  of  intensity  in  human  hair-color 
indicate  that  the  absence  of  selection  made  on  the  basis  of  intensity 
has  resulted  in  the  blending  of  color-unit  characters  or  has  not 
afforded  the  selective  means  by  which  they  have  elsewhere  been 
formed." 

The  writers  here  pass'on  to  the  main  part  of  their  paper,  a  dis- 
cussion of  heredity  as  illustrated  by  human  hair;  but  most  of  this 
is  too  technical  to  be  reproduced  here.  They  conclude  that  the 
inheritance  of  hair-color  is  not  of  the  "blending"  type,  as  is  that 
of  skin-color.  That  is,  the  children  of  a  white  and  a  negro  are 
mulattos,  but  those  of  a  dark-haired  and  a  light-haired  person  have 
not  uniformly  hair  of  an  intermediate  tint.  Neither  is  it  of  the 
so-called  "Galton's  type."  following  the   law  that  the  two  parents 
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determine  50  per  cent,  of  the  ancestry,  the  four  grandparents  to- 
gether 25  per  cent.,  and  earlier  ancestry  altogether  form  the  re- 
maining 25  per  cent.  It  is  rather  oi  the  Mendelian  or  "alterna- 
tive" type,  following  Mendel's  law.  according  to  which  part  of  the 
descendants  follow  the  lather,  part  the  mother,  and  others  are  in- 
rminate.  The  meaning  of  these  different  types  of  heredity  and 
the  explanation  of  their  mechanism  await  the  future  Isaac  Newton 
of  biology. 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND   PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Till-!  difference  between  us  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  says  Super- 
intendent Ceorge  E.  Johnson,  ol   the  Pittsburg   Playground 
Association,  writing  in  Tin-  Psychological  Clinic  (Philadelphia, 

March  15),  is  that  they  cared  for  the  strong  and 
sometimes  left  the  weak  to  perish,  whereas  we 
care  tenderly  for  the  weak,  and  often  leave  the 
strong  to  the  tender  mercies  of  disease.  Of 
the  two  plans,  the  Creek,  tho  somewhat  heart- 
less, would  appear  to  be  for  the  greater  public 
good.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we 
should  not  give  to  both  weak  and  strong  the 
opportunities  and  care  fitted  to  make  them  the 
best  citizens.  Playgrounds,  Mr.  Johnson  thinks, 
are  the  means  for  doing  this.  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  death-rate  during  school-years, 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  not  the  death-rate  during  the  school 
age,  however  great  or  small,  that  is  the  signifi- 
cant thing  for  us.  The  significant  thing  is 
whether  in  these  years  of  nature's  smiles. 
strength  or  weakness  is  being  laid  by  for  future 
years.  We  are  learning  more  and  more  cer- 
tainly every  year  that  our  skulking  foe.  the 
microbe,  of  whatever  tribe,  strikes  when  a  man 
is  down.  Patiently  he  bides  his  time,  gather- 
ing his  forces  in  secret  until  the  time  to  strike 
.  .  .  Speaking  along  this  line,  Dr.  Tyler  says  : 
'It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  the  in- 
creased death-rate  of  girls  at  eighteen  and 
thereabout  from  consumption  and  other  diseases 
of  relatively  slow  action  is  the  culmination  of 
an  attack  begun  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  If  we 
are  to  diminish  this  death-rate,  we  must  fortify 
the  girl  against  the  periods  of  greatest  weak- 
ness when  she  is  most  likely  to  receive  hospitably  the  germs  of 
fatal  diseases.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  not  wait  until  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  but  meet  the  difficulty  in  childhood.' 
Huber,  also,  in  his  work  on 'Consumption  '  says  :  'There  is  the 
long  period  of  latency  in  which,  if  the  child  be  well  nurtured  and 
if  he  live  hvgienically,  he  will  be  likely  to  overcome  such  tendency 
to  disease  as  he  may  have  begun  life  with.' 

"When  at  some  future  time  posterity  looks  back  upon  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  our  day,  it  will  behold  no  darker  picture,  no 
more  disgraceful  thing  than  our  weak  surrender  of  our  children  to 
sickness  and  death.  What  eX(  use  can  then  be  ottered  for  tl  • 
that  even  in  this  land,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  born 
into  the  world  die  before  they  have  reached   man's  estate  ;   that  70 

percent,  of  school-childn  some  physical  handicap,  more 

ous,  .u  the  very  threshold  of  life's  opportunities  j  that 

our  schools  not  only  do  not  fortify  the  children  against  known 

enemies,  but  actual  I3   betray  them,  in  their   innocence,  to  their 

(lea.! 

"To    tin-    .American    School     Hygiene     Association     belongs    the 

re<   "s  from  this  national  emu  . 
but  may   I  present  the  humble  claim  that  the  advocates  of  the  play- 

nd  offer  th  igle  means  lor  its  accomplish- 

ment ? 

"  From  amoeba  to  man  tin   essential  conditions  to  life  and  health 

have  bee])'  lain.      Through  all  the  ages  Ol   thai  slow  ascent. 

but    with   varying   emph  I  have   been   food,  air,  sunshine. 

iplj    ol    these  in  proper  kind   and   amount 


MK.    GBORGB    K.    JOHNSON. 

Who  thinks  our  humanitarian  impulses 
have  carried  us  so  far  that  we  are  giving 
Hit-  weak  a  better  chance  for  life  than  the 

strong. 


depends  the  health  of  amoeba,  worm,  rish,  bird.  dog.  or  man. 
Omitting  the  first  of  these  for  obvious  reasons,  let  us  consider 
the  importance  of  each  of  the  others  in  school  hygiene  and  the 
office  of  the  playground  in  supplying  them. 

" Air.  The  playground  is  the  only  place  where  a  school-child 
gets  air  in  the  proper  amount  and  kind,  the  only  place  where  he 
obtains  full  and  complete  aeration  of  the  blood.  A  despicable 
fraction  of  schoolrooms  have  standard  ventilating-apparatus.  and 
the  rooms  that  have  do  not  always  adequately  benefit  thereby.  I 
have  personally  tested  a  score  of  schoolrooms  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  thecapitol  of  a  State  that  has  the  best  of  existing  laws, 
and  found  the  supply  of  air  to  equal  the  standard  in  only  two  of 
the  100ms  and  in  some  it  fell  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  amount. 
"Put  even  could  ventilation  be  perfect  in  a  schoolroom,  there 
would  not  be  the  same  aeration  of  the  blood  in  a  seated  studying 
child  as  in  a  child  on  the  playground.  There  must  be  the  exhila- 
ration of  joyous  exercise,  the  strengthened  pulse,  the  quickened, 
deepened  breathing,  the  full  chest  of  sustained 
effort  that  drives  the  air  to  the  very  apexes  of 
the  lungs,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
child.  The  schoolroom  may  be  made  less  and 
bjectionable,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
schoolroom  it  can  not  escape  the  imperative 
need  of  the  playground  as  a  factor  in  school 
hygiene." 

As  is  well  known.  Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to 
say,  it  is  not  only  the  lack  of  oxygen  but  also 
the  presence  of  organic  poison  in  exhaled  air 
that  makes  ventilation  so  important.  All  ani- 
mal life  excretes  a  poison  destructive  to  itself. 
Bacteria  may  die  poisoned  by  their  own  excre- 
tions. A  child's  body  is  an  accumulation  of 
cells,  each  of  which  excretes  products  so  poison- 
ous to  itself  that  accumulation  may  result  in 
death.  Nature  here  gives  us  no  uncertain 
hint.  Playground  activities  not  only  purify  the 
blood  through  the  activity  of  the  lungs  in  the 
pure  air,  but  also  stimulate  the  excretory  or- 
gans, preserving  a  well-balanced  system.  To 
quote  further : 

"Sunshine.  'Where  the  sun  does  not  go, 
the  doctor  does  '  is  an  Italian  proverb  quoted 
by  Koetelmann.  Try  as  we  may,  we  can  not 
get  the  sun  sufficiently  into  all  our  school- 
rooms, and  if  we  could  we  would  shut  it  out 
again  as  soon  as  we  let  the  children  in  to 
study,  because  we  say  it  hurts  their  eyes. 
"Where  then  shall  the  children  bathe  in  the  sunshine  as  they 
should,  but  on  the  playground  ?  We  do  well  to  debar  contagious 
diseases  from  the  schools,  but  let  myriads  of  bacilli  fly  over  OUT 
children's  clothing  and  the  most  malignant  perish  in  a  short  time 
in  the  joy  and  the  sunshine  of  the  playground.  Few  disease  germs 
have  been  discovered  that  can  survive  even  lor  one  hour  the  stream- 
ing sun  on  the  face  of  a  laughing  child 

"bring   to    these   little   ones  medical    inspection,  examine   their 

remove   their  adenoids,  protect   them    from    measles  .\\u\  all 

the  icst,  but  shall   we  not  also  provide  a   playground,  where    for  a 

part  of   the  day  they  may  bathe   in  the  sun   as   Cod   Almighty   has 

said  they  must,  it  they  are  to  live  ! 

" Exercise.     I  have  just  examined  the  indexes  oJ  two  famous 

books  on  school  hygiene  and  in  them  was   no   such   wold    as 
cise.      But  exercise  is  life,  and  the  absence  ol  it  is  the  sine  s 

death.     By  exercise  came  evolution.     Exercise  shaped  the  I 

determined  the  vital  organs,  built  the  brain.      By  ext  child 

takes  possession  of    his    inheritance    Irom   the  race.      To   him  it   is 

the  past,  the  present,  and  the  promise  oi  the  future. 

"  but  that  exercise  no  man  can  dictate,  no  teacher  devise,  no 
scholar  fully  define.  It  comes  forth  unbidden  Irom  the  child,  de- 
<  lares  his  nature,  discovers  him  to  himself,  defines  his  relation  to 
his  mates,  shows  him  the  world.  It  ishisplay.it  is  himself,  ('.in 
the  school  ainne  do  this,  be  this  ?  In  the  long  process  in  which 
exercise  shaped  the  body  and  built  the  brain,  there  was  determined 
for  all  time  the  path  by  which  the  child  must  come  into  his  own. 
In  that  shortened  process   we  fall   childhood,  every    faculty,  every 
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A   BOHEMIAN    FOLK-DANCE. 

•'  There  must  be  the  exhilaration  of  joyous  exercise." 

power,  every  organ  that  fails  to  receive  its  due  exercise  shrivels, 
and  health  by  so  much 
suffers  and  by  so  much 

the  man  becomes  less 
a  man.  It  would  re- 
quire a  book  to  speak 
in  full  of  the  exercises 
of  the  playground  that 
meet  the  needs  of 
health,  physical,  men- 
tal, moral,  esthetic. 
social  health  ;  for  all 
these  are  elements  in 
the  health  of  the  body, 
as  we  all  have  come 
to  understand.  But  in 
many  respects,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case, 
these  exercises  are  im- 
possible in  the  school  ; 
they  are  possible  only 
on  the  playground.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  State  where 
I  had  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  most  of  my  experience  in  educational  work,  a  child  to 
obtain  the  best  educational  advantages  must  be 
blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  incorrigible,  or  a  truant. 
Then  he  is  given  exercise,  playgrounds,  gymnasia, 
baths,  fresh  air  in  abundance,  gardens,  and  play- 
shops.  The  great  majority  of  normal  children  get 
along  the  best  they  can  without  them.  And  now 
in  Pittsburg  they  have  an  open-air  school  for  chil- 
dren with  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  So  consump- 
tion seems  to  be  another  of  the  list  of  ills,  one  of 
which  a  child  must  have  in  order  to  enjoy  the  best 
educational  advantages.  I  am  not  disapproving  of 
this  care  for  the  weak.  I  believe  in  it  with  all  my 
heart,  but  this  we  should  have  done  and  not  left  the 
other  undone.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  in  the  regular  schools  of  Pittsburg  who 
have  no  place  to  play,  no  recess,  no  really  fresh  air 
to  breathe,  little  sunshine,  and  less  genuine  life- 
giving  exercise. 

"We  have  reversed  the  order  of  importance 
in  education  as  it  was  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Greek  education  was  essentially  a  playground 
education  and  the  education  most  nearly  approaching 
it  to-day  is  that  supplied  by  the  playgrounds  of 
America.  ...  Of  the  $10,000,000  playgrounds  of 
Chicago,  President  Roosevelt  says:  'They  are  the 
greatest  civic  achievement  the  world  has  ever 
seen.' " 


HOW   INVALIDS   ACT 

fWi )  extreme  (-lasses  of  invalids  are  described  in 
-*■  a  note  in  The  Lancet  (London,  April  j), 
namely,  those  who,  tho  stricken  with  some  serious, 
or  even  fatal  malady,  say  nothing  about  it,  and  those 
who  complain  long  and  loudly  about  trivial  ailments. 
Saj  s  1  he  writer  : 

"The  really  sick  patients  who  do  not  seek  medi» 
cal  advice  <>r  complain   may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.      Firstly,  there  is  the  patient  who  suspects 
some  very  serious  or  fatal  disorder — for  instance,  a 
woman  who  suspects  she  has  a  cancer.     We  say  sus- 
pects, but  she  practically  knows,  and  yet  she  dreads 
to  be  told  the  fact,  with  the  result  that  she  hesitates 
to  submit  herself  to  a  medical  verdict   until   she  is 
past  the  reach   of  effective  aid.       Secondly,   there 
is  that  class  composed  of  people  who  take  a   some- 
what fatalistic  view  of  life  or  death   and   who  tell 
themselves  that  it  is  no  use  worrying  and  that  they 
will  just  go  on  as  long  as  they  can.     Thirdly,  there 
is  the  class  composed  of  persons  suffering  from  some 
very  chronic  complaint,   such  as.   for  instance,  the 
business  man  suffering   from  granular   kidney.     He 
is  conscious  of  feeling  vaguely  unwell,  but  having  so  much  to  at- 
tend    to,    and     never 
'bothering  much  about 
himself,'    as     he     ex- 
presses it,  he  goes  on 
with  his  daily  occupa- 
tion   until   one   day  a 
cerebral     hemorrhage 
or    an     acute    pleural 
effusion    strikes    him 
unexpectedly  down,  or 
perhaps  one   morning 
he  wakes  to  find  him- 
self    partially     blind. 
And  lastly,    there  are 
those  brave  souls  who, 
knowing  that  they  are 
doomed  within  a  few 
years  at  the  most,  take 
up    their    burden    for 
the  sake  of  those  near 
and  dear  to  them,  or 
for    very    love   of   la- 
bor,   and    work    with 
undiminished  courage  to  the  end.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
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the  type  of  this  class  oi  Bufferers,  and  our  own  profession  can 
afford  other  shining  examples.     The  name  oi  John  Hunter  oomes 

at  once  to  mind. 

"  Contrast  with  these  that  large  class  oi  persons  who  with  noth- 
ing whatever  definite  the  matter  with  them,  or  with  nothing  nut 

some  illness  which  is  due  to  their  own  self-indulgence,  fiJKfdorn 
one  medical  man  to  another,  while  in  the  intervals  of  orthodox 
treatment  they  dose  themselves  with  all  the  various  quack  rem< 
which  figure  SO  largely  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily 
press  and  the  popular  monthly  magazines.  They  always  are  com- 
plaining, never  satisfied,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves,  to  their 
friends,  and  to  their  medical  man  lor  the  time  being.  The  type  oi 
this  class  is  the  man  who  habitually  overd  is  tends  his  stomach  and 
who  translates  the  resulting  frequent  attacks  oi  cardiac  palpitation 
into  the  warnings  of  approaching  death  proceeding  from  a  heart 
in  a  condition  oi  hopeless  disease.  The  contrast  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  complexity  of  human  nature,  and  can  only  l>e 
paralleled  by  the  way  in  which  the  really  poor  suiter  in  heroic 
silence,  while  the  loafer  parades  the  streets  with  banners  inscribed 
'Curse  your  Charity  '  atone  endoi  the  procession  and  a  collecting- 
box  at  the  other." 


were  the  Belgian  mitrailleuse  of  Montigny,  which  .  .  .  much  re- 
sembled Reffye's,  and  those  of  Palmcrantz  and  Winborg  (Swedish), 
Hamann  (Swiss),  D'Albertini  (Austrian),  all  having  10  barrels 
arranged  horizontally. 

"  In  general  all  these  types  had  two  great  inconveniences — they 
worked  by  hand  and  therefore  irregularly:  and  they  had  many 
barrels,  increasing  the  weight  and  complicating  the  feed." 

At  present,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  this  kind  of  gun  is  looked 


AUTOMATIC   MACHINE-GUNS 

AN"  interesting  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  machine- 
guns,  with  a  comparison  of  the  two  best-known  types — the 
.Maxim  and  the  Hotchkiss  is  contributed  to  I  .a  Nature  (Paris, 
February  27)  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "A.  K."  The  inventors 
of  the  United  States  have  been  particularly  active  in  developing 
this  kind  of  firearm.  In  fact,  the  writer  tells  us,  the  first  really 
practical  automatic  gun  for  war  service  was  the  Catling  gun  of 
J.S60.     We  read  : 

"This  arm  was  composed  essentially  of  a  bundle  of  somewhat 
powerful  guns  (6,  8,  or  10.  according  to  the  caliber),  turning  about 
a  central  axis  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  thus  passing  successively 
before  a  needle  that  determined  the  explosion.  The  mechanism 
much  resembled  that  of  a  modern  revolver,  and  the  rapidity  of  fire 
reached  300  shots  per  minute.  The  American  Covernment  .  .  . 
used  several  of  these  Catling  guns  successfully  during  the  War  of 
-ion. 

"  All  those  who  remember  the  last  Franco-German  war  will  recall 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  France  at  its  inception  by  the  appear- 
ance of  batteries  of  automatic  guns  (mitrailleuses)  and  the 
hopes  founded  on  them.       The  mitrailleuse  (Reffye's  system)  of 
these  batteries  was  formed   of  25  steel  tubes  arranged  in  square 


HOTCHK ISB  OU N,  WITH    I  I  I  \  I  H I  I    BAND  PRIDED 

on,  soldered  togethei  red  with  a  bronze  envelop.     The 

me<  nanism  r<  oewhat  thai  ol  .1  Chassepol  ride.  ...  It 

includi  nounted  on  springs,  and  a  release-plate  pierced 

with  .' ^  holes,  whii  h  were  bro  sively  before  the  needles. 

releasing  them  and  dischai  arrets  in  quick  succession. 

"  Besides  these  two  old  '  known,  until  recent  times. 


MAXIM    GUN    IN    FIRING    POSITION, 

upon  not  so  much  as  a  piece  of  artillery  as  a  portable  arm  for  re- 
enforcing  musketry-tire.  Inventors  have  therefore  attempted  to 
lighten  it  by  decreasing  the  number  of  barrels,  to  make  the  tire 
more  regular  by  substituting  a  motor  for  hand-operation,  and  to 
make  the  aim  better.  There  are  now  many  models,  but  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  that  in  which  the  recoil  operates  the 
gun,  as  in  the  Maxim,  Xordenfelt.  and  Bergmann  types:  and  that 
in  which  part  of  the  gases  of  explosion  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  in  the  Hotchkiss  and  Colt  guns.  The  typical  examples  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Maxim  and  the  Hotchkiss.  These  the  writer  de- 
scribes as  follows  : 

"The  first  Maxim  gun  was  built  in  England  in  1882,  and  has 

since  been    slightly  modified.   ...   It  has  but  one 
barrel,  attached  to  a  breech-box  and  enveloped  by 
a  cylinder  for  cooling  by  means  of  water. 
"The   mechanism  works   thus:   At   the  (list 

the  gun  and  breech  recoil  together.     The  gun   is 

Stopt  after  a  brief  movement  :   the  breech  keeps  on 
and  operates  the  feeding  and  charging  mechanism. 

A  recuperative  spring,  comprest  dining  this  back- 
ward movement,  produces  when  released  a  forward 
motion  and  determines    the   discharge.      Tlu 
nidges   are   fed   to  the  gun  by  means  of  a    flexible 

belt  from  w  hich  they  are  plucked  automatically  one 

by  one  ami  put  into  place.     The  rapidity  01  fire  is 

about  500  shots  a  minute  and  the  crew  is  three  men. 

"The  Hotchkiss  gun  has  one  barrel  of  the   same 

size  as  that  of  a  French  infant!  y  musket,  but  having 

its  walls  strengthened.     A  winged  radiator  selves 

to  dissipate   the   heat    and    thus    cool    the   gun       A 

breech  box  holds  the  moving-mechanism.      Below 

the  barrel  and  parallel    to  it  is  a  cylinder  in  which 

plays  a  piston.     Actuated  by  the  gases,  this  oper- 
ates the  machinery  in  the  breech-box 

"  The  ban  el  communicates  with  the  cylinder  by  a 

.  ent  near  the  mouth.     When  the  ball  has  passed 

I  his.  p. u  t  of  the  powder-gas  enters  the  cylinder  and 

forces  the    piston   back.       This    backward    movement    opens    the 

breech-box,  which  action  throws  the  used  cartridge  clear  of  the 
gun.  .  .  .  The  feeding-mechanism  is  a  geared  sleeve,  which  is 
given  an  intermittent  rotation.  The  chargers  are  either  rigid 
metallic  frames  or  flexible  bands,  .  .  .  the  former  holding  30 
dges,  the  latter  150 
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"The  fire  may  be  either  intermittent  or  continuous.  For  the 
former,  the  ringer  is  prest  upon  the  release-mechanism  and  held 
there.  .  .  .  when  the  firing  will  be  kept  up  automatically  until  the 
cartridges  are  used  up. 

"The  Hotchkiss  gun  is  operated  by  two  men— a  pointer  and  a 
loader ;  but  when  necessary  one  man  can  fill  both  positions 

"  M>>st  of  the  military  powers  have  adopted  one  of  these  two  types 

of  gun.  England,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  preferred  the  Maxim 
type,  while  Spain  and  Japan  have  both  kinds.  In  France  the 
colonial  troops  are  equipped  with  the  Hotchkiss  gun."—  Iiansla- 
tiou  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ANT-HOTELS 

THE  most  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  plants  which  afford 
board  and  lodgings  to  a  defensive  army  of  ants,  according 
to  Rudolf  Beer,  writing  in  Knowledge  and  Scientifit  News  (Lon- 
don, .March),  is  Macaranga  triloba,  which  has  been  studied  by 
Miss  Winifred  Smith.     Says  Mr.  Beer: 

"This  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  Euphorbiacea-.  was  found 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Singapore.  Its  stems  are  hollow 
and  divided  into  chambers  by  a  series  of  diaphragms,  which,  how- 
ever, become  perforated.  Ingress  and  egress  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stem  is  afforded  by  little  holes  which  are  bored  through  the 
walls  of  the  stem  along  a  groove  of  thin  tissue  that  extends  above 
the  point  of  leaf-insertion. 

"At  the  base  of  each  leaf-stalk  are  a  pair  of  curiously  shaped 
stipules  which  are  prest  against  the  stem.  Over  the  concave  sur- 
face of  these  stipules  are  arranged  a  number  of  little,  pear-shaped 
or  spherical,  golden-yellow  food-bodies 

"The  tips  of  the  teeth  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf  are  converted 
into  little  cup-shaped  glands  which  secrete  nectar,  no  doubt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ant.  In  the  hollow  stem  Miss  Smith  found  not  only 
adult  ants,  but  also  pupa>  and  larvae 

"Two  very  strange-looking  plants  from  the  Malay  Archipelago 
— Myrmecodia  and  Hydnophytum — afford  a  home  to  certain  ants, 
but  do  not  provide  them  with  food.  These  plants  carry  on  an  epi- 
phytic existence  upon  tree-trunks,  and,  as  an  adaptation  to  such  a 
dry  and  airy  situation,  they  have  developed  enormous  tuberous 
water-reservoirs. 

"These  water-reservoirs  are  not  solid  throughout,  but  their  in- 
terior is  channeled  in  every  direction  with  communicating  passages. 
These  passages  are  very  probably  connected  with  the  aeration  of 
the  tissues  of  the  tuber.  Certain  warlike  red  ants  bore  their  way 
into  these  tubers  and  find  the  system  of  air-passages  a  very  com- 
fortable home  in  which  to  live  and  bring  up  their  young.  A  touch 
upon  one  of  these  plants  thus  inhabited  will  serve  to  bring  forth 
an  army  of  defenders  ready  to  drive  away  the  intruder." 


WATER  PURIFICATION  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT- It  is  well 
known  that  sunlight  possesses  germicidal  properties,  but  it  has  not 
been  thought  possible  to  rival  these  with  any  artificial  source  of 
light.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  these  properties  are  due 
chiefly,  not  to  the  visible,  but  to  the  ultra-violet,  rays,  and  that 
artificial  light-sources  rich  in  these  rays  may  also  be  fatal  to  bac- 
teria and  hence  useful  as  germicides.  For  instance,  Messrs.  Jules 
Courmont  and  T.  Xogier  have  just  reported  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  drinking-water  may  be  easily  sterilized  by  the  use 
of  the  quartz  mercury-vapor  electric  lamp.  Says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris.  March  6)  in  a  brief  report : 

"By  means  of  the  Kromayer  lamp  (4  amperes  and  135  volts), 
the  authors  have  obtained  an  intense  bactericidal  power  in  water 
0.3  meters  [about  a  foot]  from  the  lamp.  The  sterilization  is  com- 
plete, embracing  all  the  ordinary  microbes  of  water,  the  colon- 
bacillus,  Eberth's  bacillus,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  minutes, 
even  when  the  water  is  extremely  foul,  naturally  or  artificially. 
The  water  must  be  clear,  however.  The  use  of  the  quartz  mer- 
cury-vapor lamp  may  thus  enter  into  industrial  practise  in  the 
sterilization  of  clear  drinking-waters.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ar- 
range the  lamps  either  in  a  reservoir  or  in  a  water-main,  at  suit- 
able distances,  so  that  the  water  will  be  illuminated  for  one  or 
two  minutes." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  IDEAL  HEALTH-CITY 

""T^IIL  principles  on  which  a  city  should  be  built  in  order  to  be 
A  ideally  healthful  and  pleasant  are  laid  down  by  H.  Henriel 
in  J.a  Clinique  (Paris).  His  plan,  tho  somewhat  fanciful,  is  in- 
teresting as  an  indication  of  how  much  thought  is  given  nowadays 
to  considerations  of  this  kind.  What  the  writer  says  of  street- 
directions  is  intended  only  for  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  but  in  other 
respects  his  rules  are  of  universal  application.  The  following 
abstract  is  translated  from  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February 
20).     Says  this  paper  : 

"Having  specially  demonstrated,  with  M.  Bouyssy,  that  the 
southwest  winds  transport  to  the  region  of  Paris  an  air  containing 
little  carbonic  acid  and  ozone,  originating  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  the  ultraviolet  solar  rays, 
Henriet  concludes  that  in  a  new  city,  in  the  neighboi  hood  ol  Paris, 
all  the  streets  should  be  parallel  and  running  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  so  as  to  assure  the  southwest  winds  perfect  circulation, 
and  avoid  stagnation  of  the  air.  The  houses  should  front  on  two 
parallel  avenues,  without,  interior  courts,  and  their  thickness 
should  be  such  that  they  will  accommodate  but  a  single  row  of 
rooms,  having  front  windows  and  in  the  rear  doors  opening  on  a 
passage  parallel" to  the  street  and  having  as  matiy  windows  as  there 
are  rooms  for  it  to  serve.'  Every  hundred  meters  [32S  feet]  would 
be  streets  at  right  angles  to  the  others. 

"The  streets  should  be  as  wide  as  the  height  of  the  houses,  so 
that  there  may  be  as  much  sunlight  in  them  asrpossible. 

"  T<j>  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air  in  such  a  city  and  to  make  it  agree- 
able to  the  view,  there  should  be  scattered  ttver  it.  in  quincunx 
arrangement,  at  distances  of  about  1,000  meter-s%3.2.So  feet],  squares 
of  at  least  35  to  40  ares  [about  l{  acre]  which  will  enable  one  to 
escape  for  a  few  instants  from  the  movement  of  itm  street.  Mr. 
Henriet  reJtVt^tks,  in  this  connection,  that  we  must  not  attribute 
any  purifyiiig  action  to  the  trees  in  these  squares.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  carbonic-acid  gas  that  makes  the  air  foul,  and  again, 
vapors  and  dust  injurious  to  man  are  also  injurious  to  plants. 

"To  ornament  this  citv,  there  should  be  planted  along  the  streets, 
not  trees^©  groups  of  shrubs  2  or  3  meters  [6  to  10  feet]  in  height, 
altemating^M'ith  sculptured  pedestals  supporting  vases  of  flowers. 
Finally5,  ^proofs  should  be  flowered  terraces,  making  the  scene 
one  ctf  real  beauty  for  aerial  travelers." — Translation  made  for 
In  1    Literary  Digest: 


CURABLE  COLOR-BLINDNESS— That  color-badness  may  in 
some  instances  be  cured,  or  at  least  overcome,  by  practising  color- 
comparison  patiently  and  regularly,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Brawley,  an 
American  physician,  in  The  International  Journal  of  Surgery. 
Says  The  Hospital  (London,  April  3),  in  a  review  of  the  article: 

"It  is  generally  held  that  color-blindness  is  due  to  an  organic 
defect  in  the  visual  apparatus  which  is  permanent  and  unalterable, 
and  it  is  rather  surprizing  to  learn  from  this  author  that  by  diligent 
application  and  study  the  defect  can  apparently  be  completely 
overcome.  He  relates  the  case  of  a  conductor  on  the  Southern 
Railway  whom  on  examination  he  found  to  be  so  color-blind  that 
he  was  unable  to  distinguish  in  the  skein  test  green,  blue,  gray, 
brown,  and  different  shades  of  red.  and  said  they  were  all  the  same 
color,  differing  only  in  shade.  lie  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  post.  He  set  to  work,  however,  to  study  the  colors 
and  supplied  himself  with  all  the  different  colors  of  woolens  and 
various  samples  of  paint,  and  also  provided  himself  with  a  minia- 
ture lantern.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  able  to  undergo  the 
most  rigid  examination  without  a  mistake,  and  later  on  he  was  also 
examined  by  the  chief  surgeon  and  two  other  oculists  with  the  same 
result.  Since  then  Dr.  Brawley  has  encouraged  several  other 
color-blind  applicants  to  study  to  overcome  their  defect,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  do  this  in  the  same  way.  The  author  is,  there- 
fore, led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  practise  the  intelligent  color- 
blind can  educate  himself  sufficiently  to  call  ordinary  colors  cor- 
rectly. Altho  he  does  this,  it  is  probable  that  he  does  not  see 
them  as  they  really  are  or  as  others  see  them,  but  has,  as  it 
were,  a  standard  of  his  own  by  which  he  makes  the  necessary- 
distinctions.  " 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT   IN   HERETICAL 
COMPANY 

II  7 HEN  Mr.  Roosevell  joined  the  staff  of  The  Outlook  he  ex- 
*  *  presl  a  profound  admiration  for  that  paper  and  its  editor 
as  forces  for  righteousness.  Little  did  he  think,  seemingly,  that 
he  was  yoking  himself  unequally  with  unbelievers.  It  now  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  some  quarters  our  neighbor  is  viewed  as 
an  organ  dangerous  to  orthodoxy.  The  Lutheran  (Philadel- 
phia) assumes  responsibility  for  the  statement  that  "  T/w  Out- 
look  has  been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  advocates  of  a 
rationalistic  and  unscriptural  Christianity  in  the  country,  and 
a  distinct  menace  to  the  fundamental  evangelical  beliefs."  When- 
such  views  are  held  the  new  alliance  of  ex-I'resident  Roosevelt 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  this  magazine  seems  only  an  added  danger. 


i  II  vim's   si  \  ill    (H    JOAN   <>!      \i<< 

In  the  gallery  <>f  the  Luxembourg,  Paris 

A  correspondent  of  this  paper  assumes  that,  gaged  by  the  past. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  "so-called  gospels  and  epistles  will  continue  to 
make  for  civic  righteousness."     Hut  the  chief  editor,  he  asserts, 

"does  not  edit  episth  els  that  are  inspired  bj    Holy  Writ." 

It  is  not  his  "  inspiration  or  illumination  "  that  are  questioned,  but 
"merely  their  source."    The  writer  says: 

"Guileless    Lutherans    therefore    may  confuse    the    stones.  BCOl 

pions,  and  snakes  with  the  bread,  fish,  and  eggs  and  heartily  eat 

the  whole  iu>s^  Ik  i  ause  il  is  served  in  the  same  dish.      Il  they  do. 

they  certainly  will  have  spiritual  dyspepsia  oi  the  most  chronic 
kind.  Sometimes  the  Doctor  offers  a  soup  so  thin,  watery,  and 
unsavory  that  imp  warning  is  necessary  to  the  hungry.  <  me  would 
not  drink  it  undei  compulsion.  Again,  however,  he  concocts  a 
dish  that  has  a  very  w  holesome  odor,  but  is  full  oi  concealed  poison. 
All  poison-squads  that  regularly  have  made  a  diet  ol  this  stud  ha\  e 
died  or  are  dying.  We  would  advise  all  the  readers  ol  The  Out- 
look carefully  to  separate  the  i  ontenta  ol  this  'potpourri  '  and  boil 
down  \  ery  thoroughly  the  foods  offered  by  both  mentioned  editors. 
One  will  be  imp  other  proved  1>\  it     however,  use  a  sepa- 

rate |  'I  and  1"    sure  to  put  a  silver  spoon  in  one  ot  them. 

"Dr.  Abbott  writes  beautifully,  glowingly,  adoringly  of  the  life 


of  Christ  and  exhorts,  entreats,  and  pleads  with  men  to  follow  his 
footsteps:  but  slurringly,  slightingly,  and  scathingly  denounces 
all  doctrines  that  insist  upon  the  person  and  work  of  our  blest 
Lord  as  our  Redeemer." 

The  editor  of  The  Lutheran  backs  up  these  observations  bv 
comments  of  his  own,  asserting  that  the  writer,  a  "Western  pastor." 
"expresses  what  many  have  been  thinking  since  it  became  known 
that  ex-President  Roosevelt  had  joined  the  editorial  Staff  of  The 
Outlook-."     He  adds: 

"What  makes  The  Outlook  all  the  more  dangerous  from  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view  is  the  often  beautiful  spiritual  How  of  thought 
with  which  its  intellectualism  is  adorned.  Many  things  are  so  well 
and  freshly  said  as  to  make  them  appear  like  a  new  discovery. 
They  can  be  quoted  with  perfect  safety,  but  when  it  applies  its 
rationalistic  method  of  explaining  these  spiritual  truths,  their 
beauty  disappears  as  a  dower,  plucked  from  the  rose-bush,  withers 
in  the  burning  sun." 


JOAN  OF  ARC   BEATIFIED 

r  I  "HE  beatification  of  Joan  of  .Arc  was  "  something  new  under 
-*-  the  sun."  says  Father  M.  Kenny.  S.J.  On  April  iS.  in 
Rome,  the  highest  honors  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  conferred 
upon  a  soldier-maid.  burned  on  earth  as  a  witch,  she  is  now 
named  "blest  of  heaven."  For  forty  years  a  searching  investi- 
gation has  been  made  into  her  words  and  deeds  and  Joan  has  been 
found  to  have  "exercised  justice,  fortitude,  charity,  chastity,  and 
other  Christian  virtues  in  a  heroic  degree."  "Moreover,  many 
wonderful  cures  have  been  wrought  at  her  intercession."  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (April  i-) ;  "hence  she 
is  raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church,  priests  may  offer  mass  in  her 
honor,  and  people  may  seek  her  intercession,  saying, 'Blest  Joan, 
pray  lor  us.'"  "  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  great  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  surrounded  by  the  French  hierarchy  and  the 
cardinals,  prelates,  and  bishops  of  the  Church,  in  the  presence  of 
delegates,  lay  and  clerical,  from  the  universal  world."  Says  this 
writer : 

"The  ceremony  of  beatification  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  lengthy  in  the  Church,  and  one  that  is  verv  rarely  witnessed. 
The  Holy  Father  (seated  in  his  chair  of  state)  is  carried  into  the 
chinch  where  are  assembled,  standing,  all  the  nobles  and  digni- 
taries of  the  Vatican.  Aftei  areadingoi  the  brief  announcing  the 
apostolic  approval  of  the  investigation,  and  the  sojcnin  'Te  Deum," 
an  image  or  picture  of  the  newly  beatified  is  unveiled  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  altar.  Before  this  incense  is  burned  and  prayers 
recited. 

"  A  It  bo  the  first  steps  toward  the  granting  of  this  honor  to  Joan 
ol  Arc  were  taken  centuries  ago,  it  has  been  only  within  the  past 
forty  v  ears,  as  stated,  that  definite  and  persistent  efforts  have  been 
made.  In  i86g  Pope  Pius  IX..  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop  of 
Orleans  and  other  church  officials,  ordered  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigations into  her  life  and  character.  The  report  ol  these  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  the  formal  approval  of  the  Congregation 
ol  Kites  in  [894,  and  upon  January  if  oi  that]  car  Leo  XIII.,  who 
was  then  I'ope,  ordered   the  introduction  of  hei  cause,  styling  her 

the  Venerable.      In   1904    and   1908    Pope  Pius  V   affirmed  the 

authenticity  of  the  report  upon  the  practise  ol  heroic  viitius.  ,\\\d 
the  performance  of  miracles.      Finally,  on  Januai  v   2  1  ol  this  \e.u , 

the  decree,  'He  toto,'  was  promulgated,  proclaiming  that  all  the 

conditions  had  been   fu  tilled  and    that    the  Church   might   proceed 

to  colder  the  title  of  blest  upon  the  venerable  servant  ol  God, 
Joan  o|   Air. 

"  I  lorn  soldiering  to  sainthood,  from  the  pyre  t>>  the  altar-  hers 

is  a  storj  unparalleled  in  history.     It  is  also  unique  in  this,  that  it 

Comes  tons  under  oath:  every  detail  is  sworn  testimony.  "She 
was  called  by  Cod.'  dec  I  .lies  I 'ins  X..  "to  <  let  end  he!  ■  count  i  v  .  and 
accomplish  a  feal  that  was  deemed  impossible'  and  she  accom- 
plished it  in  a  lew   weeks." 

There   ate    thousands   of    minds    in    Fiance   to-dav .  s.n  '8   C  111  lis 
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Brown  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (April  i8),  who  are 
ready  to  utter  the  invocation 
"Joan  of  Arc,  pray  for  us" 
— and  this  "  in  a  country  where 
for  a  time  all  prayers  bade 
fair  to  cease."  Some  curious 
demonstrations  in  France 
show  how  strong  is  the  sen- 
timent of  reverence  ready  to 
utter  itself  now  that  the  Pope 
has  given  his  sanction  : 

"  Professor  Thalamas,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  is  hissed  by  his 
students  whenever  he  tries  to 
speak  because,  forsooth,  once 
in  a  lecture  he  assailed  Joan's 
life  and  morals  ;  the  windows 
of  a  boulevard  tailor  have 
been  smashed  because  he 
dared  to  exhibit  a  caricature 
of  the  Pucelle  as  an  adver- 
tisement ;  two  Englishmen 
were  mobbed  recently  in 
Rouen  for  getting  up  a  hoax 
that  they  were  cousins  of 
Joan's  and  came  to  search  her 
dungeon  for  precious  papers 
concealed  in  the  walls.  These 
events  and  many  more  of  the 
same  nature  may  be  taken  as 
isolated  incidents  bereft  of 
real  significance ;  but  what 
can  not  be  minimized  is  the 
importance  of  the  mass-meet- 
ings organized  all  over  France 
for  April  18,  the  day  fixt  for 
the  beatification  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  such  a  tide  of 
popular  enthusiasm  has  made 
itself  felt  in  advance  that  the 
French  (government,  which 
has  done  its  utmost  to  stamp  out  religion  and  which  sees  that  it 
has  failed,  experiences  serious  qualms  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  there  is  talk  of  calling  out  the  troops  to  prevent  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  Joan  and  Christianity." 

A  few  Protestant  journals  look  somewhat  askance  at  this  demon- 
stration.      The   Christian    Observer  (Louisville)  recalls  that  an 
ecclesiastical  court  condemned  her  to  death   as  a 
witch  and  a  heretic,  and  adds: 

"And  now  500  years  later  that  same  Catholic 
Church,  whose  ecclesiastical  court  condemned  her 
to  death,  has  beatified  her  and  canonized  her  as  a 
saint. 

"There  is  something  wrong  here  with  Rome. 
She  claims  to  be  unchangeably  the  same  throughout 
the  ages.  How  then  can  the  -witch  and  heretic  of 
500  years  ago  be  a  saint  to-day?  Does  Rome  thus 
apologize  for  her  conduct  in  the  past  ?  Is  it  another 
case  of  a  'monument  expiatoire  '  such  as  was  raised 
in  Geneva  for  Servetus  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  a 
Roman-Catholic  paper  has  it:  'That  she  played 
an  overmastering  role  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
hinder  Protestant  England  from  ruling  Catholic 
France?'  Rome  knows  history  too  well  to  make 
such  a  mistake.  We  would  like  to  see  a  good  sub- 
stantial justification,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  of  this 
canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City) 
wonders  if  thecelebration  was  not  purposely  arranged 
to  gather  a  crowd  of  Frenchmen  in  Rome  and  then 
set  them  against  their  own  government. 


THE   STATUE   AT    BON    SECOURS, 
ROUEN, 

Expressing  possibly  the  moment  of 
abjuration  which  was  the  prelude  of 
Joan's  martyrdom. 


SLEEPING  IN  MEETING 

"  I  "  H  E  R  1  •".  is  solace  fOr  both  pulpit  and  pew  in  anew  explanation 

*■        of  why  people  go  to  sleep   in  church.     The  man  who  sleeps 

in  sermon-time  docs  .so  because  of  self-hypnosis,  according  to  a 

French  writer  whose  words,  conveyed  from  a  French  magazine, 
are  given  in  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate.  Ordinary  ob- 
servers who  are  not  scientists  or  philosophers  have  formerly  thought 
people  slept  because  they  failed  to  find  anything  of  interest  in  the 
sermon,  and  so  became  inattentive,  then  drowsy,  and  finally  yielded 
to  the  deadening  effect  upon  the  senses  and  slept.  But  the  scien- 
tific Frenchman  is  thus  reported  : 

"The  true  explanation  of  the  cause  of  so  many  'nodding  heads  ' 
in  a  public  place  of  worship  is,  in  his  opinion,  due  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  concentrating  their  gaze  for  a  long  time  on  a 
single  object,  either  the  countenance  of  the  preacher  or  the  pulpit, 
and  thus  unconsciously  hypnotizing  himself  or  herself.  If  the 
writer's  contention  is  correct,  those  who  sleep  during  the  sermon 
are  consequently  the  very  members  of  the  congregation  who  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  their  conscientious  effort  to  follow 
the  words  of  the  preacher. 

"This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  preliminary  por- 
tion of  the  church  services  the  point  of  attention  constantly  changes, 
and  no  sign  of  drowsiness  is  to  be  seen  among  the  members  of  the 
congregation.  But  it  is  only  when  the  sermon  commences,  with 
the  head  and  body  fixt  in  one  position  and  with  the  eye  self- 
hypnotized  by  resting  on  the  bright  space  of  a  window  or  the 
preacher's  lighted  face,  or  some  other  source  of  illumination  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  body  of  the  church,  the  devout  will  fall  into  a  slum- 
berous condition.  The  character  of  the  discourse  or  the  tone  of 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  result  in  the 
slightest  degree." 

Clergymen  have  noted,  sometimes  with  mortification,  it  is  said, 
that  the  most  devout  hearers  are  occasionally  afflicted  with  the 
same  drowsiness  which  overcomes  the  godless.  "The  spectacle 
of  the  venerable  steward  or  deacon  sound  asleep  in  the  amen  cor- 
ner is  far  from  edifying,  but  not  less  so  is  the  mortifying  fact  that 
hearers  who  stay  awake  and  watch  with  keen  attention  every  move- 
ment and  listen  to  every  word  of  the  speaker  are  often  found  on 
later  examination  to  know  nothing  of  what  was  said  by  the  pulpit 
orator."  The  charitable  Frenchman,  however,  has  an  excellent 
excuse  for  this  delinquent  also  : 

"Slumber,  however,  is  not  always  produced  by  hypnotic  influ- 
ence of  close  attention  to  sermons.  Sometimes  the  listener  is 
plunged  into  a  trance.  The  eyes  are  directed  straight  to  the  face 
of  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit.     The  facial  expression  is  one  of 


ROOM    IN    THE    COTTAGE   AT    DOMREMY, 

Where  Joan  of  Arc  was  born. 
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strained  attention,  the  kind  described  in  the  report  as  'breathless 
and  interested  attention,'  and  not  one  word  is  lost  so  far  as  the 
sense  oi  hearing  is  concerned.  But  of  ;11  that  was  said  and  heard 
during  this  trance  the  auditor  retains  no  recollection.  Hence  we 
have  the  reason  why  so  many  devout  worshipers  return  from  church 

without  the  slightest  notion  oi  tile  drill  o!  the  sermon. 

"They  have  concentrated  their  attention  too  closely  upon  the 
words  of  thepreacher.  The  only  cure  for  this  is  inattention.  The 
should  wander  from  time  to  time  during  the  sermon  over  the 
church,  taking  in  the  tonus  and  laces  ol  other  persons  in  the  con- 
ion.  Any  slight  distraction  during  the  service  would  awake 
many  auditors  from  trance  or  slumber  and  enable  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  follow  the  sermon  more  intelligently.  The  experi- 
enced clergyman,  however,  knows  how  to  make  his  hearers  relax 
from  time  to  time  the  attention  with  which  they  follow  his  words." 

The  Advocate  recapitulates  : 

"Thus  does  science  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sleeper  and  of  the 
man  w  ho  can  not  remember  the  text,  or  aught  of  the  sermon.  I  Iciicc- 
forth  he  is  not  to  be  Stigmatized  as  a  dullard,  or  stupid  fellow, 
who  listens  without  hearing1.  lie  is  hypnotized,  or  has  worked 
himself  into  a  trance,  and  sleepiness  and  inability  to  tell  what  the 
preacher  has  said  must  not  be  considered  as  evidences  of  a  close 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  relaxation  which  comes  on  Sunday,  after  a 
week  of  hard  work,  but  as  indications  ol  a  piety  that  has  | 
beyond  the  control  of  its  possessor,  or  of  attention  so  acute  that 
it  concentrates  itself  on  the  words  and  lace  of  the  speaker,  to  the 
disregard  of  the  thought  exprest  by  the  wurds.  The  sleepy  old 
brother  in  the  side  pew  must  no  longer  be  laughed  at,  but  held  up 
to  the  admiration  of  the  godless.  The  man  who  knows  naught  of 
either  text  or  sermon  is  no  longer  to  be  vilified,  but  exalted  as  a 
marvel  of  attention.  Science  has  its  curios,  but  among  them  all. 
few  are  greater  than  this  laudable  attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
which  has  occasionally  proved  the  chagrin  of  even  the  most  gifted 
pulpit  orator,  when  soaring  in  his  highest  flights  of  eloquence." 


TENNESSEE  BLOCKS  CHURCH  UNION 

AFTER  the  affirmations  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  live  States 
cementing  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  churches  a  sixth  dissolves  the  bond  and  shakes  tin- 
consolidation  of  all  the  others.  Tennessee  in  a  recent  decision  of 
her  courts  contradicts  what  had  been  accomplished  by  Georgia, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Texas,  so  that  while  the  two 
churches  are  legally  united  in  the  other  States,  they  remain  sepa- 
rate in  Tennessee.  Less  will  be  heard  of  the  effect  ol  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  than  in  cases  of  the  nightr  idei 
troubles  and  the  assassination  of  Senator  Carmack.  says  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville),  "yet  many  more  people 
are  directly  affected  by  this  decision  than  by  the  earlier  events 
which  created  such  widespread  Sjmment."  'Hie  surprizing  thing 
about  this  verdict,  sa\s  the  editor  of  this  journal,  is  thai  "in  the 
•  ■I  a  decision  Ol  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  and 
ol  numerous  opinions  of  Slate  Supreme  Courts  on  this  particular 
union  or  in  cases  involving  the  same  principles,  the  court  should 
affirm  that  the  union  had  not  tfeen  legally  consummated.  Even 
the  lower  court  saw  and  declared  that  the  union  was  legal,  but  our 

Supreme  Court  decides  otherwfse  and  practically  announces  the 

pie  that  churches  in  Tennessee  can  not  unite  iii  an  efleclixe 
union    without     the    consent    and   approval    of    the  <i\il    courts." 

Churches,  it  appears,  " may  not  act  in  accordance  with  their  own 

tutions  as  interpreted  b)  their  own  judicatories,  but  can  act 
only  m  accordance  with  method-  presi  ribed  by  civil  courts."  As 
reviewed  by  /'//,•  Christian  Observe*  <  Louisville)  the  conn's  de- 
cision co\ ered  these  points  : 

"  According  to  the  summary  which  was  given  to  the  press,  the 

court  decided  that  the  union  between  the  above-named  denoniiua 
tions  is  null  and  void  lor  the  reasons  lust,  that  all  the  material 
paits  ol  the  plan  o|  union  were  not  Submitted  to  the  pi  esbylei  ies. 
this  being    true  of    thai  part  which    involved    the    sunender   of  the 

name,  creed,  and  organization  ol  tin    Cumberland  Presbyterian 


church,  and  the  turning  over  of  all  funds,  property,  and  Other  as- 
set* to  appropriate  corporate  agencies  in  the  1'resbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  court  held  that  only  a  dttejrinal  basis 
of  union  was  submitted,  and  therefore  the  presbyteries  (lid  not  pass 
upon  the  whole  question.  Secondly,  that  there  exists  wide  doc- 
trinal divergence  between  the  creed  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian  Church  and  the  creed  ol  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  And  thirdly,  while  the  submission  of  the  question 
ol  union  was  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  it  did  not 
in  tact  conform  to  such  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  Con- 
fession ol  Faith  and  form  of  government  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytei  ian  Church  were  not  specifically  repealed,  and  the\\  estminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  catechisms  and  otherecclesiastic.il  stand- 
aids  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I'nited  States,  as  amended 
in  1905.  substituted  therefor.  The  terms  of  union  which  were 
agreed  upon  did  not  involve  on  the  part  of  those  who  went  into 
the  union  any  sunender  of  views  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Cum- 
berland system  of  doctrine,  a  fact  which  the  'Moffat  Resolutions' 
in  the  Northern  General  Assembly  make  clear.     Therefore,  the 

court  held  that  'the  proceedings  taken  for  union  were  not  effective 
to  merge  the  Cumberland    Presbyterian    Chinch    into   the    Pr< 

terian  Church  in  the  I'nited  States:  that  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  still  remains  a  vital  and  independent  organization, 
with  a  General  Assembly,  synods,  and  presbyteries ;  that  the  de- 
fendants are  truly  identified  therewith  in  doctrine,  policy,  and  or- 
ganic subordination;  that  the  complainants  are  not  so  identified. 
but  have  united  themselves  with  another  and  different  ecclesiastical 
organization. 

The  decision  rendered  by  Justice  Neil  w  as  concurred  in  by  three 
of  his  associates.  But  the  presiding  magistrate.  Chief  Justice 
Heard,  repudiates  the  conclusion  and  the  ground  for3t.  He  insists, 
says  the  Chicago  Interior,  "that  there  was  full  and  Competent  sub- 
mission to  the  presbyteries  of  all  matters  involved  in  the  union  of 
the  Cumberland  Church  and  the  mother  denomination,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  member  of  any  presbytery  could 
have  voted  for  union  without  knowing  that  union  involved  the 
abandonmentof  the  distinctive  name  'Cumberland,'  and  consolida- 
tion with  the  older  and  larger  church."  Tlie  Interior  on  its  own 
behalf  asserts  that  "it  has  seriously  tried  lo  read  the  court's  de 
cision  with  an  open  mind  and  to  preserve  toward  it  an  attitude  of 
respectful  consideration.  But  the  effort,  we  must  own.  has  not 
sufficed  to  bring  a  sense  of  the  weight  of  the  court's  opinion.  It 
still  seems  to  us  deficient  in  legal  logic  and  inconsistent  in  its 
practical  reasoning."     This  paper  goes  on  : 

"  The  Interior  is  well  persuaded  that  impartial  persons,  who  ap- 
preciate the  significance  Of  the  case  as  it  affects  hopes  of  church 
unification  in  the  I'nited  States,  will  take  their  stand  with  Clnet 
[ustice  Beard.  For  a  decision  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Cum- 
berland presbyteries  did  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  real  issue- 
can  certainly  not  command  the  respect  of  the  well-informed.  The 
premise  is  simply  unfounded,  and  with  that  assumption  taken 
away,  the  whole  opinion  of  the  court  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is 
true  enough  thai  the  question  submitted  to  the  presbyteries  did  not 

include  in  form   all   points  of  agreement   made  between   the  union 

committees  in  their  negotiations;  but  every  such  stipulation  was 

plainly  set  out    and   embodied   in   an   official  document   called   the 

•  bads  oi  I  nion.'  which  was  transmitted  to  all  the  presbyteries 
along  with  the  specified  question  to  be  voted  on,  and  that  question 
was  everywhere  regarded  and  accepted  as  a  substantial  epitome  of 
the  full  terms  exprest  in  the  official  paper  accompanying  it.  It 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  every  individual  who  ever  regis- 
tered a  vote  on  the  union  question  registered  it  having  complete 
information  oi  every  stipulation  n\t  al  anj  time  in  the  whole  proc- 
ij  negotiation. 
"The  decision  is  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  unreasonable  and 

inconsistent.      None  the  less,  it  will,  as   The  Interior  has  ah' 
said,  be  .11  cepted  submissi veb   bv  all  lonnei    Cumberland   I'm 
terians   ol     Tennessee   now    become    I  'resbvtei  ians.      The   seceders 
who  Choose  tO   continue  the    (   unibei  land    name    will    be   accorded 
without  demurrer  all  the  rights  in  local  church  property  which  the 

<  ouit  has  declared  t<>  belong  to  them.  <  >i  anj  legitimate  doubt  of 
the  scope  of  the  decision  the  defeated  part]  will  take  lawful  ad- 
vantage, but  they  will  not  manufacture  doubts  to  order." 
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MARK  TWAIN'S   DEATH-BLOW   TO 
SHAKESPEARE 

A    [ARK    TWAIN'S   latest    "fall"  is  taken   out   of  the  Shake- 

^■*  A  speare- Bacon  problem,  and  he  comes  to  the  fray  with  all  the 
ardors  of  youth  coupled  with  the  caution  of  experience.  By  im- 
plication he  is  not  on  the  side  ol  Shakespeare  and  the  angels,  tho 

he  protests  that  he  is  not  so  solt.  alter  having  known  the  human 
i  ace  familiarly  for  nearly  seventy-tour  years,  as  to  try  to  convince 
anybody  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  Shakespeare's  plays.  No, 
he  says  in  a  new  book  called  "Is  Shakespeare  Dead:"  "1  am 
aware  that  when  even  the  brightest  mind  in  our  world  has  been 
trained  up  from  childhood  in  a  superstition  of  any  kind,  it  will 
never  be  possible  tor  that  mind,  in  its  maturity,  to  examine  sin- 
cerely,  dispassionately,  and  conscientiously  any  evidence  or  any 
circumstance  which  shall  seem  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  validity 
of  that  superstition." 

The  particular  matter  which  engages  him  is  the  monstrous  diffi- 
culty of  the  necessary  "assumptions  "  to  be  made  in  any  belief  that 
Shakespeare  was  fitted  by  education  and  experience  to  produce  the 
plays,  rilled  with  legal,  military,  and  other  multifarious  knowledge, 
attributed  to  him.  He  illustrates  the  Shakespearite  and  Baconian 
claims  "in  a  simple  and  homely  way  calculated  to  bring  the  idea 
■within  the  grasp  oi  the  ignorant  and  unintelligent."     Thus  : 

"We  will  suppose  a  case  :  take  a  lap-bred,  house-fed.  uneducated, 
inexperienced  kitten  :  take  a  rugged  old  Tom  that's  scarred  from 
stem  to  rudder-post  with  the  memorials  of  strenuous  experience, 
and  is  so  cultured,  so  educated,  so  limitlessly  erudite  that  one  may 
say  of  him  'all  cat  knowledge  is  his  province  ' ;  also,  take  a  mouse. 
I  ock  the  three  up  m  a  holeless,  crackless,  exitless  prison-cell. 
Wait  half  an  hour,  then  open  the  cell,  introduce  a  Shakespearite 
and  a  Baconian,  and  let  them  cipher  and  assume.  The  mouse  is 
missing;  the  question  to  be  decided  is.  where  is  it?  You  can 
guess  both  verdicts  beforehand.  One  verdict  will  say  the  kitten 
-contains  the  mouse  ;  the  other  will  as  certainly  say  the  mouse  is  in- 
the  tomcat. 

"The  Shakespearite  will  reason  like  this  (that  is  not  my  word, 
it  is  his).  He  will  say  the  kitten  may  have  been  attending  school 
•when  nobody  was  noticing  ;  therefore  we  are  warranted  in  assu- 
juing  that  it  did  so;  also,  it  could  have  been  training  in  a  court- 
clerk's  office  when  no  one  was  noticing  ;  since  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, ice  are  justified  in  a  ssuming  that  it  did  happen  :  it  could 
have  studied  catology  in  a  garret  when  no  one  was  noticing-there- 
fore  it  did :  it  could  have  attended  cat-assizes  on  the  shed-roof 
nights,  for  recreation,  when  no  one  was  noticing,  and  harvested  a 
knowledge  of  cat  court-forms  and  cat  lawyer-talk  in  that  way;  it 
could 'have  done  it,  therefore  without  a  doubt  it  did ;  it  could  have 
gone  soldiering  with  a  war-tribe  when  no  one  was  noticing,  and 
learned  soldier-wiles  and  soldier-ways,  and  what  to  do  with  a 
mouse  when  opportunity  offers  :  the  plain  inference  therefore  is. 
that  that  is  what  it  did.  Since  all  these  manifold  things  could  have 
occurred,  we  have  every  right  to  believe  they  did  occur.  These 
patiently  and  painstakingly  accumulated  vast  acquirements  and 
competences  needed  but  one  thing  more — opportunity — to  convert 
themselves  into  triumphant  action.  The  opportunity  came,  we 
have  the  result ;  beyond  shadow  of  question  the  mouse  is  in  the 
kitten. 

"  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  we  of  the  three  cults  plant  a 
'  We  think  we  may  assume.''  we  expect  it,  under  careful  watering 
and  fertilizing  and  tending,  to  grow  up  into  a  strong  and  hardy  and 
weather-defying  "there  isn't  a  shadow  of  a  doubt'  at  last — and  it 
usually  happens. 

"We  know  what  the  Baconian's  verdict  would  be  :  '  There  is  not 
a  rag  of  evidence  that  the  kitten  has  had  any  training,  any  edu- 
cation, any  experience  qualifying  it  for  the  present  occasion,  or 
is  indeed  equipped  for  any  achievement  above  lifting  such  un- 
claimed milk  as  comes  its  way  ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
— unassailable  proof,  in  fact — that  the  other  animal  is  equipped, 
to  the  last  detail,  with  every  qualification  necessary  for  the  ei'ent- 
Without  shadow  of  doubt  the  tomcat  contains  the  mouse.''  " 

In  spite  of  all  proof  by  parable.    Mark  Twain  admits  that  he 


hasn't  any  idea  "Shakespeare  will  have  to  vacate  his  pedestal  this 
side  of  the  year  2209."  Disbelief  in  him  can  not  come  swiftly, 
heavers,  because  we  equip  our  minds  with  second-hand  notions 
instead  of  thinking  out  things.     For  example  : 

"We  always  get  at  second-hand  our  notions   about   systems  of 


SHAKESPEARE'S    BUST   IN    STRATFORD   CHURCH. 

To  Mark  Twain  it  seems  the  symbol  of  our  belief  in  Shakespeare 
as  the  author  of  the  plays  "The  precious  bust,  the  priceless  bust,  with 
the  dandy  mustache,  and  the  putty  face  .  .  .  with  the  deep,  deep,  deep, 
subtle,  subtle,  subtle  expression  of  a  bladder   ' 

government;  and  high  and  low  tariff;  and  prohibition  and  anti- 
prohibition  ;  and  the  holiness  of  peace  and  the  glories  of  war ;  and 
codes  of  honor  and  codes  of  morals  ;  and  approval  of  the  duel  and 
disapproval  of  it ;  and  our  belief  concerning  the  nature  of  cats  ; 
and  our  ideas  as  to  whether  the  murder  of  helpless  wild  animals 
is  base  or  is  heroic  ;  and  our  preferences  in  the  matter  of  religious 
and  political  parties;  and  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Shakespeares  and  the  Arthur  Ortons  and  the  Mrs.  Eddys.  We 
get  them  all  at  second-hand,  we  reason  none  of  them  out  for  our- 
selves. It  is  the  way  we  are  made.  It  is  the  way  we  are  all  made, 
and  we  can't  help  it.  we  can't  change  it." 

Our  reluctance  to  surrender  belief  in  witches,  in  Satan,  in 
infant  damnation,  gives  a  long  lease  of  life,  by  presumption,  to 
Shakespeare.  Saying  which  he  pays  this  compliment  to  the 
"  Reasoning  Race"  and  to  the  mute  memorial  of  Shakespeare  at 
Stratford  : 

"We  are  The  Reasoning  Race.  We  can't  prove  it  by  the  above 
examples,  and  we  can't  prove  it  by  the  miraculous  'histories  '  built 
by  those  Stratfordolators  out  of  a  hatful  of  rags  and  a  barrel  of 
sawdust,  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  other  things  we  can  prove  it  by, 
if  I  could  think  of  them.  We  are  The  Reasoning  Race,  and  when 
we  find  a  vague  file  of  chipmunk-tracks  stringing  through  the  dust 
of  Stratford  village,  we  know  by  our  reasoning  powers  that  Her- 
cules has  been  along  there.  I  feel  that  our  fetish  is  safe  for  three 
centuries  yet.  The  bust,  too — therein  the  Stratford  church.  The 
precious  bust,  the  priceless  bust,  the  calm  bust,  with  the  dandy 
mustache,  and  the  putty  face,  unseamed  of  care — that  face  which 
has  looked  passionlessly  down  upon  the  awed  pilgrim  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  and  will  still  look  down  upon  the  awed  pilgrim 
three  hundred  more,  with  the  deep,  deep,  deep,  subtle,  subtle, 
subtle  expression  of  a  bladder." 
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SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  IN  ENGLAND 

AMERICAN  missionary  zeal  in  thecauseof  simplified  spelling 
has  finally  resulted  in  planting  the  root  in  English  soil. 
Professor  Bright  and  Dr.  Scott,  the  American  secretary,  went  to 
England,  so  Mr.  William  Archer  told  those  present  at  the  recent 
annual  dinner  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Hoard,  and  "with  persua- 
sive eloquence,  which  is  beyond  praise,  they  preached  to  the 
natives."  Sometimes  they  preached  over  cigars  and  coffee  and 
sometimes  under  more  austere  circumstances.  The  result  was  a 
society  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith.  What  they  reported  on 
their  return.    Mi.    Archer  surmises,    might   very    well    have    been 


MANUEL    GARCIA, 

The  most  famous  singing-teacher  of  the  last  century.     Among  the 
voices  he  saved  from  premature  eclipse  was  Jenny  Lind's. 

couched  in  the  phrases  of  a  French  missionary  who  wrote  home  to 
his  superiors,  from  some  islands  of  the  Pacific,  that  "he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  had  been  unable  to  convert  his  flock  from  the  habit  of 
cannibalism,  but  at  any  rate,  he  had  taught  them  to  use  knives  and 
forks."  Mr.  Archer  brought  forward  an  array  of  distinguished 
names  which  it  may  be  assumed  at  least  stand  for  knives  and  forks. 
Among  them  are  such  famous  personages  as  Professor  Skeat  and 
Dr.  Furnival.  Professor  Skeat's  name  does  more  than  anything 
else,  says  Mr.  Archer,  to  establish  the  English  society  in  the  re- 
'<i  the  public,  besides  these  two  men,  the  cause  is  aided  by 
Dr  Henry  Frank  Heath,  of  the  London  Hoard  of  Education,  Sir 
William  Ramsai  .  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Mackail, 
oi  Oxford,  Professor  Dowden,  of  Dublin,  and  Professor  Potts,  of 

ow.      The  law  and  the  judiciary  furnish  such  eminent  names 

as  Sir  Edward  Clark,  sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  Justice  Joyce. 

the   ii. one  ot    Dr.  Alfred  Kussel   Wall. ire  and 

vely  ot  the  gr<  al  Darwin,  for,  says  Mi.  Archer,  "he  was 

loity-thi  IgO  which  had  a  \ei  \ 

short  life  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  Darwin  and 
l  ennj 

Mr.  ,\n  her  further  reported  the  industrious  activities  of  the 
English  society  in  sending  broadi  asl  propagandist  circulars,  and 
in  arranging  lectures.     Noi  much  is  off ered  the  cause 

by  the  daily  prt     .  as  the  speaker's  words  show  : 

" There  are  a  good  many  papers  who  are  always  ready  to  take 
advai  king  silly  jokes  upon  simplified 


spelling,  and  especially  a  good  many  of  them  adopted  the  policy 
which  is  indicated  in  the  manner  of  an  incident  which  I  am  sure 
you  all  know  of,  of  an  attorney  instructing  a  barrister  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  prisoner  for  whom  there  was  really  no  defense:  his  in- 
struction to  the  barrister  was  'In  no  case  abuse  plaintiff's  attorney.' 
That  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  hostile  press  ;  they  have  in  no 
abused  plaintiff's  attorney,  but  plaintiff's  attorney  in  this  i  ase 
is  very  frequently  represented  by  your  greatest  president— Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  is  held  to  have  been  responsible  for  all  \our 
enormities.  And  when  President  Roosevelt  went  out  of  on 
received  from  the  press-cutting  agencies,  I  should  think,  one  hun. 
dred  cuttings  headed  'Simplified  Spelling  Ded."  And  it  trium- 
phantly declared  that  with  the  exit  oi  President  Roosevelt  simpli- 
fied spelling  was  simply  dead. 

"Well,  the  answer  to  that  1  think  was  anticipated  by  a  member 
mI  your  board  who  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  here  to-night,  and  we  are 
all  sorry.  I  am  sure,  and  that  is  Mark  Twain,  who,  when  his  death 
on  a  particular  occasion  was  reported  in  one  of  the  papers,  tele- 
graphed to  that  paper:  'News  of  my  death  grossly  exaggerated.' 
1  think  the  news  of  the  death  of  simplified  spelling  is  very  much 
exaggerated." 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  the  tracts  tha  are  being  sent  out 
by  the  American  Simplified  Spelling  board  : 


Willi  II 

IS    THE 

Bl   i  M  i; 

H 

\  1    .' 

bet 

bout 

bard 

gel 

Colli 

card 

let 

lout 

hard 

met 

pout 

lard 

ne( 

rout 

regard 

pet 

shout 

Kl'ard 

-.•i 

trout 

Kl'ardlan 

deKI 

douBt 

v  ani;t'ur<l 

DOUBLE,    DOUBLE 

TOIL    AM)    TKOI  Itl.K  : 

bobbed 

baKKed 

belled 

dimmed 

canned 

c  barred 

clubbed 

dragged 

billed 

hummed 

dinned 

furred 

ribbed 

logged 

felled 

jammed 

penned 

marred 

robbed 

pIUKKed 

filled 

rammed 

punned 

sparred 

rubbed 

tugged 

polled 

rimmed 

tanned 

-purred 

bohd 

bagd 

beld 

dimd 

rand 

chard 

,  hi  l.d 

dragd 

bild 

humd 

dind 

furd 

ribd 

lojtd 

f.  l.l 

jamd 

pend 

maril 

robd 

plugd 

ni.l 

ramd 

pund 

spard 

rubd 

IllSlt 

pold 

rimd 

tand 

spurd 

VOICES,  LOST    AND  FOUND 

THE  future  of  Mr.  Caruso's  voice  is  a  matter  ot  ur.u<-  anxiety 
for  many  music-lovers.  If  he  never  sings  again  he  will  be 
only  adding  one  more  to  a  long  list  of  singers  who  have  suffered 
the  tragic  fate  of  losing  a  beautiful  voice  in  the  mid-career  of  their 
genius.  Some  indiscretion  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  fatality. 
Caruso,  it  is  said,  almost  collapsed  alter  the  curtain  went  down  on 
the  second  act  of  an  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  a  few  week-,  a-... 
"  I  can  not  finish  this  opera."  he  sobbed.  "  I  can  not  do  ii."  II,- 
did    il,    however;   but   he  should   not    hive  sun-    at    all.    -  i  \  -    Mr. 

Henry  T.  Finck  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (April  i.~  "He 
was  endangering  a  delicate  vocal  apparatus  that  gives  joj  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  opera-goers  on  two  continents,  and  that  is  worth 

to  its  owner  about  Sjoo.ooo  a  year,  including  more  than  -  .    .  t"i 

singing  into  the  talking-machine."      Lasf  summer,  so  it  is  reported. 
a  growth  of  some  sort  was   removed   from    his  vocal   owns   - 
Italian  SUrgeon.      He   was   advised  to   rest    l"i    a    lew   months,  but 

instead  of  that  he  sang  in  several  European  cities  and  began  the 

last    New    York    season    with    six    appearances    in   the   first    week. 

This  overexertion  left  its  trace  throughout  the  winter,  and  now  the 

i  nd  is  iii  doubt.  Mr.  Finck  recalls  that  the  same  crisis  was  once 
met  by  Jenny  bind  who  in  her  e.u  ly  lil<-.  before  her  voice  was  fully 
developed,  much  overworked  her  VOCal  Organs.      She  went  to  Paris 
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to  study  with  Manuel  Garcia,  who  gave  her  this  crushing  verdict : 
"  It  would  be  useless  to  teach  you,  miss:  you  have  no  voice  left." 
But  being  moved  by  her  youth  and  her  teats  he  agreed  to  hear  her 
atter  six  weeks,  it  she  promised  to  speak  as  little  as  possible  in  thai 


IKAN    DE    RESZKB.  CHARLES   SANTLEY. 

Whose  voices  temporarily  deserted  them. 

time  and  not  to  sing  a  note.  Then  after  arduous  practise,  guided 
by  a  right  method,  the  voice  came  back.  Mr.  Finck  gives  the 
story  of  one  of  Garcia's  disobedient  pupils  told  in  Sterling-Mac - 
kinlay's  book  on  that  famous  teacher: 

"  One  day  there  came  to  Garcia  a  girl  who  had  strained  her  voice 
by  singing  higher  than  her  natural  voice.  He  told  her  not  to  sing 
anything  in  a  high  register.  Once  only  she  disobeyed,  and  the 
next  time  she  called  on  him  and  had  spoken  a  few  words  she  was 
surprized  to  see  his  face  flush  with  anger.  He  reproached  her 
with  having  sung  soprano.  Surprized,  she  asked  him  how  he 
knew,  and  he  answered  :  'I  heard  you  speak,  that  is  quite  enough.' 
He  told  her  that  in  ten  years  not  a  note  would  be  left  of  her  brilliant 
voice.  As  she  promised  not  to  disobey  his  instructions  again,  he 
agreed  to  take  her  back,  on  condition  that  she  would  study  a  whole 
year  without  interruption  before  appearing  in  public. 

"After  a  few  months  she  left  London  to  spend  the  winter  on  the 
Continent.  She  hoped  he  would  take  her  back  on  her  return,  but 
he  sternly  refused,  telling  her  that  he  never  went  back  on  his  word, 
and  adding  :  'You  will  probably  get  engagements,  but  do  not  base 
your  future  on  singing.' 

"'Time  proved  that  he  was  right.'  says  Mr.  Mackinlay.     'After 
a  few  years  she  began   to  lose  her  high 
notes  rapidly,  and  soon  her  voice  was  com- 
pletely gone.' " 

Mr.  Finck  does  not  mention  the  case 
of  Etelka  Gerster,  well  known  here  in  the 
eighties.  Whether  the  loss  of  her  voice 
was  "the  penalty  of  motherhood,"  as  some 
said,  or  "the  result  of  worry  over  the  fail- 
ure to  hold  her  place  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition," as  others  alleged,  nature  and  time 
have  brought  their  consolations.  Her 
daughter  lias  the  past  season  made  a  suc- 
cessful debut.  The  writer  gives  two  inter- 
esting instances  of  singers  who  turned  to 
the  dramatic  stage.     Thus  : 

"Charlotte  Cushman  is  now  remembered 
chiefly  as  an  actress,  but  she  began  her 
career  as  a  singer.  As  a  girl  she  had  a 
voice  of  unusual  compass  and  richness, 
with  a  full  contralto  register.  Friends 
of  her  father,  one  of  them  John  Mackey, 
in  whose  piano  factory  Jonas  Chickering 
was    then     foreman,    provided    her    with 


good  musical  instruction,  and  she  subsequently  appeared  iii  eon 
certs,  as  well  as  in  operas.  She  went  with  an  opera  company  to 
New  Orleans,  and  there  her  voice,  strained  by  the  soprano  parts 
assigned  to  her  suddenly  tailed.  A  theatrical  manager  in  that  city 
thereupon  advised  her  to  become  an  actress,  and  in  [835  she  made 
a  successful  debut  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

"Genevieve  Ward  is  another  famous  tragedienne  who  began  hei 
career  as  an  opera-singer,  her  stage  name  being  Ginevra  Guerra- 
bella.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  Milan  in  1856, 
and  subsequently  in  Paris,  London,  and  American  cities.  Having 
injured  her  voice  by  overstrain,  she  taught  singing  in  New  York 
tor  some  years  and  then  prepared  herself  for  the  career  of  an  actress, 
making  her  debut  as  Lady  Macbeth.  In  this  country  she  is  best 
known  by  her  impersonation  of  Stephanie,  in  'Forget-Me-Not.' " 

Jean  de  Kes/.ke's  voice  once  went  under  a  cloud,  but  he  brought 
it  back  to  sunshine,  and  sang  for  several  years  longer  until  short- 
ness of  breath  forced  him  to  leave  the  stage.  Remind  once  lost 
his  voice  for  a  whole  month  and  it  took  two  years  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  condition.  Melba  at  onetime  nearly  "came  a  cropper." 
We  read  : 

"  Mme.  Sembrich  attributes  the  preservation  of  her  vocal  powers 
during  a  career  of  nearly  three  decades  to  the  fact  that  she  always 
knew  what  roles  and  songs  were  suited  to  her  voice,  and  avoided 
the  others.  Mme.  Melba  did  not  always  do  this,  and  for  her  mis- 
take on  one  occasion  she  suffered  serious,  but  luckily  not  perma- 
nent, injury  to  her  voice. 

"  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  De  Reszkes  were  here  and  Wagner 
was  all  the  rage,  so  that  even  Melba  longed  to  appear  in  one  of 
these  roles  that  brought  their  interpreters  so  much  glory,  while 
Calve  likewise  talked  as  if  she  was  in  similar  mood.  The  French- 
woman refrained,  but  the  Australian  succumbed.  One  day  Jean 
de  Reszke  suggested  to  her,  half  jocularly,  maybe,  that  she  should 
try  Brunnhild  in  'Siegfried.'  She  promptly  made  up  her  mind 
to  do  so,  and  had  a  clause  inserted  in  her  contract  securing  that 
part  for  herself.  To  sing  that  role,  one  must  have  a  voice  pliant 
and  strong  as  a  Damascus  blade.  Melba's  was  pliant,  but  not  of 
steel,  and  it  broke  in  its  contest  with  the  Wagnerian  orchestra; 
she  had  to  retire  for  the  season  and  make  it  whole  again. 

"There  were  not  wanting  critics  who  asserted  that  Wagner  was 
to  blame.  If  that  was  the  case,  are  Puccini  and  Verdi  to  blame 
for  the  present  predicament  of  Caruso  ? 

"At  one  time,  early  in  his  stage  life,  the  eminent  English  bary- 
tone, Charles  Santley,  suffered  from  an  abnormal  activity  of  his 
salivary  glands  which  threatened  to  terminate  his  career.  The 
muscles  of  his  throat  seemed  to  relax,  and  the  voice,  instead  of 
issuing  with  freedom  and  vigor,  appeared  to  recede,  producing  a 
choking  sensation,  very  unfavorable  to  the  delivery  of  a  sustained 
phrase.  For  some  years  after  his  return  from  America  in  1S72  the 
inconvenience  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one  time  he 
thought   he  would  have  to  retire  from  the  public  exercise  of  his 


- 


CHARLOTTE   CUSHMAN. 


GENEVIEVE   WARD. 


JENNY    LIND. 

The  first  two  found  consolation  in  the  dramatic  stage  for  the  loss  of  beautiful  singing- voices  ;  Jenny  Lind 
saved  her  voice  almost  by  a  miracle. 
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profession.  He  consulted  several  medical  men ;  one  of  them  starved 
him,  another  stuffed  him,  a  third  dosed  him  with  quinin,  strychnin, 

and  iron  until  be  almost  lost  the  sense  ol  taste,  and  the  sight  ol  food 

nauseated  him.     He  was  advised  to  take  a  sea  journey  ;  there  were 

ominous  hints  of  fatal  malignant  disease:  but  finally  he  came 
across  a  real  doctor,  who  found  that  his  trouble  was  simply  due  to 
inactivity  of  the  liver,  and  in  a  short  time  restored  his  health.      II  - 

voice  recovered,  and  he  did  (so  he  boasts  in  his  'Reminiscences') 

more  and  more  varied  work  than  any  singer  before  the  public  ex- 
cept Sims  Reeves. 

"  He  is  still  singing,  tho  seventy-five  years  old.  The  latest  Lon- 
don journals  speak  of  him  as  taking  part  in  a  concert  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Good  Friday,  when  he  sang  Gounod's  'There  is  a  Green 

Mill  '  and  the  air  '  Honor  and  Arms  '  from  Handel's  'Samson.'  " 


A   WAY  TO  CLEANSE  THE  THEATERS 

"  I  "  1 1  K  best  way  to  keep  the  "  Trail  of  the  Tenderloin  "  out  of  your 
1  town  is  to  do  as  Plainfield  has  done — see  that  the  local 
theater  manager  is  forbidden  to  let  it  in.  This,  says  Mr.  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  is  the  best  method  of  stage  censorship.  It  is  ap. 
plicableonly  in  small  cities  or  towns,  but  if  its  application  is  made 
sufficiently  wide-spread  it  will  do  most  to  kill  the  evil  at  its  root. 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  will  be  remembered  for  having  severed  his  con- 
nection as  dramatic  critic  with  a  great  New-York  daily  because  he 
was  not  allowed  a  tree  hand  in  writing  as  his  conscience  dictated 
about  current  plays,  now  writes  as  a  free  lance  in  a  variety  ol 
journals,  and  in  the  May  number  of  Success  tells  the  story  oi 
Plainfield. 

"The  first  of  the  current  year,  while  discussion  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  New  York  about  indecent  'shows  '  rampant  there,  a  so-called 
'second  company  '  in  one  of  them  -a  farce— came  to  Plainfield. 
Certain  men  and  women,  including  the  Mayor,  decided  it  was  time 
to  take  some  action."  The  Mayor  appointed  a  committee  ol  six 
men  to  investigate  all  the  amusement-place;  in  the  town.  "Not 
only  were  they  to  investigate  actual  conditions,  but  possible  con- 
ditions ;  that  is.  they  went  to  the  various  plays  under  discussion  in 
New  York,  to  see  which  of  them  should  be  kept  out  of  Plainfield." 
Mr.   Eaton  continues  : 

"These  six  men  were  what  are  sometimes  called 'hard-headed 
business  men."  They  represented  the  average  man's  catholicity 
of  taste;  they  were  not  sectarian  in  their  views,  nor.  probably, 
'squeamish.'  While  the  committee  carried  no  authority  except  to 
rcpoii.  the  Mayor  would  undoubtedly  keep  out  of  Plainfield  any 
play,  vaudeville  act.  or  moving  picture  which  they  reported  on  un- 
favorably. 

'  'Two  of  our  committee  have  seen  "The  ( >irl  from  Rector's."  ' 
one  ol  them  said  to  me.  '  1  think  it  is  quite  sale  to  say  that  that 
play  will  never  get  into  Plainfield.1 

"In  its  investigation  ol   conditions  in  the    Plainfield  playhouses, 

the  committee  naturally  found  the  local  managers  ready  to  meet 
them  more  than  half  way.     The  life  of  a  theater  depends  on  public 

patronage,  and  the  theater  in  a  small  community  can  not  afford  to 
"iii/c  any  portion  ol   it ^  public.      'I  he  committee  did  not  find 

any  more  ol  the  objectionable  plays  booked  at  the  theater,  nor  did 
it  find,  in  the  moving-picture  houses,  the  blood-curdling  films,  the 
pantomimic  tales  of  crimes,  it  had  been  led  to  expect.  Thepublic 
out<  i\  against  the 'immorality  '  of  moving  pictures  everywhere  has 
been  based  upon  considerable  exaggeration.  Bui  perhaps  the 
ization  oi  this  committee  may  hive  served  to  eliminate  a  few 
objectionable  tilms  in  advance      No   one  can   tell  that    but  the 

any  rate,  it  this  committee  did  not  actuall)  '<  lean  up  '  any- 
it  found  normal  conditions  in  Plainfield,  it  probably 
d,  and  will  Berve  for  some  time  to  come,  as  .1  moral  det< 
to  the  theatrical  booking-agents.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
manager  in  New  York  will  send  a  salacious  play  or  a  filthy  vaude 
villi-  act  to  I'  la  in  lie  hi.  N.  |.  The  members  of  the  committee,  who 
bad  to  submit  I nsidei  King*  from  theii   friends,  have 

this  niui  h  Ol  1 1 . i \  e   put    up  a  'keep-out  ' 

.sij^n  on  the  town  bin  |  indecent  theatricals. 

"And  ii  every  community  like  Plainfield,  every  community  I 


enough  to  have  a  theater  or  two.  but  small  enough  for  concerted 
action,  should  take  a  similar  stand,  how  long  do  you  think  inde- 
cent theatricals  would  flourish?  They  would  die  in  a  month.  The 
Trail  of  the  Tenderloin  would  be  stopt  at  the  source.  We  do  not 
need,  nor  do  we  desire.  Federal  or  State  censors  of  plays.  Each 
community  can  be  its  own  censor,  when  the  occasion  requires,  after 
the  good  American  custom.  And  if  'The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge'  or 'Miss  Innocence  '  or  'The  t;irl  from  Rector's'  or  an 
'Eyptian  dancer'  is  booked  for  your  town,  the  occasion  does  re- 
quire. Take  a  tip  from  Plainfield.  Get  the  Mayor  to  have  a  look 
at  the  theatrical  bookings  in  your  town  and  give  orders  accordingly. 
It  is  perfectly  simple.      You  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands." 

There  is  scarcely  a  small  city  in  the  country  where  a  committee 
of  sane,  shrewd  men.  such  as  the  Plainfield  committee.  sa\s  Mr. 
Eaton,  could  not  accomplish  considerable  good  for  the  theaters 
in  many  ways.  Such,  for  example,  as  bringing  the  building  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  tire  laws,  and  rendering  it  more  sanitary. 
"You  may  not  think  that  any  of  these  evils  exist  in  your  town: 
but  they  probably  do."  The  committee  will  be  wise  in  deciding 
between  what  is  falsely  accused  and  what  justly,  for.  says  this 
writer,  "between  the  obviously  indecent,  the  flagrantly  and  frankly 
vulgar  in  stage  entertainment,  and  the  alleged  immorality  of  serious 
and  truthful  dramas  which  depict  scenes  of  depravity  or  present 
characters  of  unsavory  lives,  is  a  wide  gap."  He  goes  on  with  a 
glance  at  two  of  this  season's  plays  that  have,  he  thinks,  been  un- 
justly condemned  : 

"It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  mind,  perhaps, 
to  .  .  .  view  a  performance  of  Ibsen's  '(.hosts'  as  it  would 
a  recreation  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  while  imposing  no 
strenuous  objection  to  salacious  musical  comedies  that  attract  a 
much  larger  number  of  spectators  and  make  no  appeal  to  the  in- 
tellect. Both  the  facts  of  experience  and  of  introspective  psychol- 
ogy show  this  attitude  to  be  wrong:  and  under  the  specious 
moral  shelter  of  this  attitude  indecency  has  crept  into  our  theater 
where  it  does  the  most  harm,  even  while  serious  plays  were  being 
kept  out.  Hypocrisy  is  none  the  less  harmful,  tho  unconscious. 
Making  of  Eugene  Walter's  serious,  thoughtful,  and  tragic  play, 
'The  Easiest  Way.'  a  supposed  offense  against  public  morals  is 
not  only  arbitrarily  to  twist  that  play  from  its  purpose,  but  also. 
by  making  it  a  success  of  sensation,  not  of  merit,  to  encourage 
low-minded  managers  in  false  and  vulgar  imitations,  and  in  more 
frank  and  open  varieties  of  salaciousness.  And  any  committee  a 
town  may  appoint  must  guard  against  this  injustice 

"  Mrs.  Fiske  produced  last  winter  a  play  called  'Salvation  Nell.' 
by  Edward  Sheldon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  an  outspoken  and 
earnest  young  man.  Nell  began  her  life  as  badly  as  might  be.  and 
the  awful  degeneracy  of  a  bowery  barroom  was  depicted  on  the 
stage,  but  the  play  won  its  way  up  to  hope  and  redemption  :  it 
inspired  pity  lor  the  struggling  souls  who  start  so  horribly  handi- 
capped :  it  called  forth  cleansing  tears  from  hardened  theatergoers, 

At  a  near-by  theater,  a  woman  as  far  removed  from  Mis.  1'iske  in 
artistic  stature  and  idealism  as  pole  from  pole  was  depicting  in  a 
vile  musical  play  a  schoolgirl  completely  unspotted  from  the  world, 
and.  by  her  adventures  amid  a  set  ol  elegant  rakes  and  tut- 
or undrest  women,  was  inspiring  ribald  mirth.  Yet  'Salvation 
Nell  '  was  thundered  at  as  immoral  by  some  of  our  critics,  while 
their  papers  sent  reporters  to  '.Miss  Innocence.'  who  gave  it  warm 

praise.     Not  only  was  a  grave  injustice  thus  done  to  our  finest  and 

noblest  actress,  but  the  reading  public  was  deceived  by  the  organs 

which  should  enlighten  it 

"  Not  the  matter  treated  of  in  the  drama,  but  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  has  ever  been  the  sign  of  immorality  on  the  stage.  And  for 
this  very  plain  reason,  not  because  •The  Easiest  Waj  '  is  produced, 
should  we  cry  out  in  alarm;  but  because  the  facts  which  it  depicts 
about  the  Tenderloin  are  true  facts.     Any  real  and  sincere  ethical 

passion  will  seek  not  to  suppress  the  drama,  but  to  remedy  the 
facts.  And  one  oi  these  facts  is  the  low  moral  Standard  ol  a  con- 
sitleiable   portion   "I    the   theatrical   woi  hi   ol    New   York,  and   the 

consequent  low  taste  ol  this  world  inmatti  rning  the  drama. 

That  'The  Easiest  Way  '  depicts  these  facts  in  the  main  with  high 

seriousness,  tragically,  not  eomicallv.  is  in   reality  a  hopelul  sign. 
It  shows  that  our  playwrights  are  not  dead  to  evil.      It  is  the  : 
which    make   li^ht    ol    these  facts    which    our   ethical    indignation 
should  in  reality  strike." 
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Acton.  John  E.  E  Dalbero  Baron)  [originator 
of  the  work].  The  Cambridge  Modern  History. 
Vol  \I  410,  pp.  1044.  New  York  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $4  net. 

An  earlier  volume  ol  this  great  work  has 
dealt  in  sufficient  detail  with  contempo- 
raneous events  in  the  United  States  which 
resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
settlement  of  the  Federal  paramountcy,  and 
the  defeat  in  war  of  the  disruptionists. 
The  present  volume  returns  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  treats  of  "TheGrowth 
of  Nationalities."  The  opening  chapter. 
however,  deals  with  a  period  1  1841-  185a), 
which  opens  with  Peel  as  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  English  history 
that  the  people  had  chosen  the  head  minis- 
ter of  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  first  sparkles  of  the  free-trade 
dawn  appeared  during  the  ascendency  of 
this  statesman. 

Meanwhile  France  had  experienced  the 
throw  of  the  Legitimists  and  when  the 
Republic  collapsed,  another  Xapoleon  ad- 
vanced from  the  Presidency  to  the  Empire. 
The  Second  Empire  witnessed  the  alliance 
Prance  with  England  in  defense  of 
Turkey.  While  two  great  statesmen,  Ca- 
vour  and  Bismarck,  successively  came  in 
contact  with  the  Emperor  of  France,  the 
first  found  in  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  his 
work  of  emancipating  Italy  from  the  Aus- 
trians  incomplete  and  Napoleon's  prom- 
ises  practically  unkept.  Bismarck's  policy 
of  blood  and  iron  brought  the  same  Em- 
peror to  the  knees  of  Germany  at  Sedan. 
When  the  Third  Republic  established  it- 
self in  France  the  long-needed  repose  came 
to  the  cruelly  hampered  and  lacerated  na- 
tion. But  France  had  lost  forever  the  hege- 
mony which  Xapoleon  I.  had  boasted  to  be 
his  own.  and  Berlin  became  the  center,  as 
of  a  united  Germany,  so  of  all  the  conti- 
nental coalitions.  These  events  bring  us  to 
the  threshold  of  contemporaneous  history. 

The  names  attached  to  the  various  ar- 
ticles in  this  volume  are  of  the  first  emi- 
nence in  Europe.  French  political  and 
literary  affairs  are  dealt  with  by  Professor 
£  nile  Bourgeois,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
Albert  Thomas,  agrdgt  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. The  article  on  Swiss  Federal 
Unity  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Italy  and  its  share  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  at  this  time  swept 
through  Europe  is  the  theme  of  E.  Masi, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Florence.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  the 
policy  followed  by  Bismarck  in  the  bring- 
ing about  of  German  unity  are  detailed  by 
H.  Friedjung,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  and  G.  Roloff  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  The  part  played  by 
Russia  is  described  by  Geoffrey  Drage. 

These  men  are  all  specialists,  and  when 
we  look  at  their  work  and  examine  it  in 
detail  we  find  that  it  furnishes  little  more 
than  a  key  to  the  ample  bibliographies 
which  are  appended  to  the  volume.  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  praise  that  could  be 
given  to  essays  so  condensed,  pregnant, 
and  accurate.  Xor  must  we  forget  to 
mention  that  as  the  "Growth  of  the  Xa- 
tionahties"    was    attended    bv    a    distinct 


development  of  all  the  national  literatures, 
so  this  development  is  treated  in  this  en- 
cyclopedic work  by  specialists  more  or 
less  well  known.  The  present  volume  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  that 
have  appeared,  at  least  to  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  Europe  of  their  own 
generation  in  the  light  of  the  years  that 
most  closely  preceded  it . 

Barton,  George  Adventures  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Detectives.  Illustrated  12010,  pp.  252. 
Philadelphia:   John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Bazln,  R6ne\  "This,  My  Son"  (Les  Noellets). 
Translated  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport.  Pp.  307.  New 
York     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

The  peasant  life  of  La  Vendee  is  here  de- 
picted, a  life  of  simple  joys  and  sorrows 
lived    close    to    Mother    Earth,    the    chief 


CALVIN    THOMAS. 

Author  of  "  A  History  of  German  Literature," 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

source  of  its  income.  The  desire  of  Pierre 
X'oellet,  whose  ancestors  have  tilled  the  soil 
for  generations,  to  become  a  gentleman 
furnishes  the  starting-point  of  the  story. 
The  disappointment  he  causes  the  old 
people  at  home  by  abandoning  his  original 
intention  of  entering  the  Church,  his  in- 
ability to  rise  above  his  humble  origin,  and 
the  many  calamities  that  result  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  his  stubborn 
pride  are  set  forth  with  simple  directness. 
It  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  prodigal; 
in  this  case,  one  who  wasted  his  substance 
in  vain  attempts  to  grasp  the  unattainable. 
The  sequel  is  not  satisfying. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  either  for 
or  against  this  new  novel  of  Re'ne'  Bazin's. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  its  seeming  medi- 
ocrity, for  seldom  does  a  story  pass  out  of 
the  original  w-ithout  loss.  Without  lagging 
for  a  moment,  it  lacks  incident,  and  the 
plot  is  commonplace.  On  the  other  hand, 
descriptions  of  farm  life  are  not  without 
interest,  while  the  humble  types  of  French 
peasantry  are  drawn  with  a  sure  touch. 
The  book  appeals  mostly  to  the  emotions. 

Bowne,  Borden  Parker.  Studies  in  Christianity. 
i2mo,  pp.  399.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Si. 50  net 

Cook,  Stanley  A.  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Pales- 
tine in   the  Second    Millennium    B.C.      In   the   Light 


ol  Archeology  and  the  Inscriptions.      i6mo,  pp.  121. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Cowen,  Benjamin  Rush  Abraham  Lincoln — 
An  Appreciation  by  One  Who  Knew  Him  urao, 
pp   63      Cincinnati:    Robert  Clarke  Co.     $1  net 

IMrklns.  Edith  Pratt  Tin-  Purl  ODrcams. 
An. I    Other    Poems.      i6mo,    pp      1    s      New     York: 

('■.    1'     Putnam's  Sons.       Si    net 

Dryden,  John,  The  Poetical  Works  of.  Cam- 
bridge  edition.  Illustrated.  1  21110.  pp.  1054.  Bos- 
ion:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $3. 

DUbOlS,    Dr.    Paul.      Self  control   and    How    to   Sc 
cure    It.      Pp,   337.      New    York:     Punk    &    W'agnalls. 
Co.     $1.50. 

This  volume  comes  under  the  head  of 
Xew-Thoughl  literature,  and  with  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  as  Dr.  Dubois  (author 
of  "The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Disorders")  back  of  it,  should  invite  a 
careful  perusal.  Many  of  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced appear  at  first  thought  rather 
startling,  but  the  author  never  neglects  to. 
give  a  rational  foundation  for  his  ideas. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  ills  of  mankind 
are,  he  asserts,  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
the  object  of  his  treatise  is  to  teach  the  de- 
velopment of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
well-being  along  the  right  lines. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  to  think.  This 
does  not  mean  absolute  freedom  of  thought 
or  action,  for  that  is  impossible,  due  to 
our  being  so  largely  the  product  of  hered- 
ity and  education.  Even  conscience  is 
defined  as  the  sum-total  of  the  moral  ideas 
we  owe  to  experience.  With  the  individ- 
ual, however,  rests  the  acceptance  of  good 
or  bad  concepts  and  on  his  choice  will  de- 
pend his  future  conduct.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  "moral  clear-sightedness"  or 
the  ability  to  see  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences  of  our  acts.  "There  has 
never  been  more  than  one  way  to  correct 
a  vice;  it  is  to  see  clearly  the  dangers  it 
entails  for  us.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
acquiring  a  quality;  it  is  to  see  plainly 
the  advantages  it  brings  us.  Outside  of 
that  is  no  wisdom." 

The  most  valuable  chapter  is,  perhaps, 
that  on  egoism  and  altruism,  for  even  the 
best-meaning  persons  sometimes  confuse 
the  two  sentiments.  An  illustrative  inci- 
dent tells  of  a  man  who  claimed  he  had  so 
much  pity  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Mar- 
tinique disaster  that  he  could  scarcely  bear 
to  read  about  the  catastrophe.  Upon  be- 
ing questioned  if  he  had  contributed  toward 
the  relief  fund,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  thought  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind.  Altruism  not  only  leads 
to  the  material  betterment  of  others,  but 
to  a  kindly  tolerance  of  their  opinions  and 
indulgence  toward  their  conduct.  The  ele- 
ment of  authority  should  be  eliminated  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  author  devotes  some  space  to  those 
physical  disorders  brought  about  by  purely 
emotional  disturbances,  maintaining  that 
the  "scare"  of  imaginary  ills  is  just  what 
tends  to  develop  disease.  Even  when  suf- 
fering seems  unavoidable,  it  need  not  over- 
whelm us.  "He  who  knows  how  to  suffer,, 
suffers  less."  In  the  chapter  on  courager 
there  is  a  repeated  call  to  be  strong.  Sin- 
cerity is  emphasized  as  the  most  necessary 
of  the  virtues. 

The  last  word  concerns  the  supreme 
purpose  of  life.  It  is  to  seek  our  own  and 
others'  happiness  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
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term.  With  this  moral  ideal  in  mind, 
there  is  no  cause  for  distress  in  either  the 
disputes  <«t'  religious  teachers  or  the  wrang- 
lings  of  philosophers.  "Happiness  can 
only  have  its  existence  in  the  must  com- 
plete of  <>ur  ideal  aspirations,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
g<  .,.(1 

Kmerson.  Ralph  Waldo      Educati 
ami     Other     Selections      i6mo,     pp      75      Boston: 
.   uon  Mifflin  Co 

nilebrown,  C  B  The  A  B  C  of  Taxation. 
With  Bo-ton  Object-Lessons,  Private  Property  in 
Land,   and   Other   Essays  and   Addresses        i.miio.  pp. 

New  York:    Doubleday,  Page    a  Co      >i  20. 


ters  on  Span- 
New    York;    Hispanic 


1  Itzmauric  e-Kells  .  James 
ish  Literatun  »S9 

■  if  America 

Foil/..  ESI  Bie  K      Tiie  Federal  Civil  Services  a-  a 

A    Manual   tor   Applicants   for    Positions   ami 

i]  Service  of  the  Nation      tamo 
i\    jas       New    York:     G.    P.    I'utnam's   Sons       $1.50 

Galsworthy,      John      Fraternity      New      York: 

<  i    P    Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.    Galsworthy's    nerves    have    before 

this  been  set  a-tingling  by  the  smug  com- 
placency <>f  the  English  prosperous  middle 
hut  never  to  such  fine  artistic  effect 
the  present  story  Never  at  least  in 
any  of  his  novels:  there  is  room  for  ;i 
chance  that  he  has  done  as  well  in  some 
of  his  dramas.  They,  unfortunately,  are 
practically  unknown  to  us  save  in  the 
printed  form.  What  they  might  achieve 
on  the  stage  is  only  a  matter  for  dubious 
speculation,  since  so  uncordial  a  welcome 
was  given  to  his  "Silver  Box"  when  Miss 
Barrvmore  presented  it  a  couple  of  seasons 
ago.  But  there  is  no  denying  the  power 
of  this  story.  Mr  Galsworthy  is  rapidly 
taking  a  place  among  the  foremost  of  Eng- 
lish novelists. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  place  left  vacant  by 
George  Gissing,  for  he  lacks  the  width  of 
view  and  the  humanity  of  that  lamented 
writer  when  at  his  best.  "Fraternity"  is 
an  intensive  study  of  two  families.  They 
.stand  far  apart  in  the  social  scale,  yet  they 
are  connected  by  threads  of  destiny  that 
make  them  interact  upon  each  other  to 
change  the  whole  current  of  both  their 
lives.  The  Dallisons  were  prosperous 
bourgeois  in  Kensington;  the  Creeds  were 
cling  vulgarians  in  a  back  alley  not 
far  distant.  They  stood  toward  each 
oth<  .mie  and  shadow;    the  truth 

of  their  social  relation  being  often  ex; 
by  one  of   the  characters  in   the  story,   an 
and    exalted    visionary,    who    n, 

the    choru      of    the   action. 
"Each  ot  us,"  he  was  wont   to  assert,  "has 

a    hadow  in  tl  ets,  in  those  pla 

And    tlit  •     upon    that    idi 

really    to   vivify    the   injustice   of   pn 
■.I  conditioi 
The  author  cleverly  enforces  the  impos- 
sibility,    referred     to    any      tandards    of 
right  .  of  tin   e  conditions,  by  bringing  to 
naught  all  effi  »/*      The 

11  equen<  es  ot    < lie  at  tion  of  tin 
little  drama  result  from  the  amateur  efl 
he    rich    Dalli  ion     to    help    the    poor 
I       i.u'  the  1  on\  u  tion  1    forced  upon 

thai    help  ible   under   the   per- 

ial  lite  on  n     pre  enl  t< 
Iti.  only  by  ■  liat.  '  m  1.1I    I  ructure 

thai  for  either  1    po    ible     doubt  - 

ial    Mr    Gal  worth 
him  ell   to  demon  trate      We  admire  the 

'h    whnh    he    li  !    the 


terms  of  his  problem,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  wrought  out  the  structure 
Nothing  superfluous  is  admitted,  every- 
thing counts — even  down   to   the  lap-dog, 

who  represents  not  so  much  a  dog  as  an 
idea  The  writer  proves  his  case,  we 
should  say.  up  to  the  hilt.  He  has  like- 
wise introduced  us  to  some  interesting 
types;  but  we  miss  a  certain  sense  of  life 
in  all  this,  because,  perhaps,  of  too  much 
preoccupation  with  the  thesis. 

Mr  Galsworthy  observes  life  as  well  as 
Gissing;  but  he  will  not  be  as  great  a 
novelist  until  he  comes  to  treat  life  for  its 
own  sake — as  Gissing  came  to  do  and 
not  as  a  propagandist . 

Oilman.   Arthur       My  Cranford       Pp     aac 

ton  ami  New  York     Houghton  Mitllin  Co.     Si. 25. 

It  is  in  a  modest  dress  of  calico  that  the 
new  Cranford  makes  its  bow  to  the  literary 
world.  The  novel  binding  is  appropriate 
and  unique. 

The  Cranford  of  Mr  Gilman's,  while 
possessing    all    the    serenity    and    peace   of 


(  KtARLBS   1      HOLDER, 
Author  of  "  Fish  Stories,  Alleged  and  Experienced." 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  village,  is  distinctively  New 
England  and  it  is  with  New-England  types 

and    traditions    that    the    author    concerns 

himself.     The  reader  is  invited   to  u 

the  village  stores,   post-office,  and  church, 

is  introduced  to  the  minister,  doctor,  and 
antiquarian,  and  learns  all  about  the  dilap- 
idated fire-engine  thai  is  called  into  actual 

service  once  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
writer's  observations  arc  tinged  with  a 
gentle  philosophy  sugge  tive  of  Ik  Marvel. 

Mr    (iilman  affectionately  calls  Cranford 

nter    of    the    universe    and    remarks 

that    all   roads  lead    to  it.      What    more  ap 

ive   tribute   i"  one's  native   place? 

The     mantle     ol     chanty    cover-    its     pecul- 
iarities and  it  .  sleepy  self-sufficiency 
for    commendable    con  ervatism       For    .1 
narrative    of    more     stirring    in  ten 
would   not   have  eek,  but   nothing 

more  restful  could  be  found   than  tl; 

templation  <>t   "Mv    Cranford"  which  the 
author  term-  "a   phase  "t    the  quid  life 
The  interested  reader  who  wishes  to  dis- 
'  he  identit  y  ot   this  ob  h  ure  commu- 
nity will  be  aided  in  hi     cm  h  by  the  illus- 


trations with  which  the  book  is  plentifully 
supplied. 

Ilarland.  Henry  The  Royal  End — A  Romance, 
nmo,  pp.  (4ij  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.5° 

Harvey.  George,  and  Others.  On  Track  and  Dia- 
mond. Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  220.  New  York: 
Harper  &   Bros      00  cents. 

Holder.  Charles  Frederick,  and  Jordan.  David 
Starr      Fish     Stories— Alleged     and      Experienced. 

with  a  little  History  Natural  and  Unnatural  Illus- 
trated 1 2mo.  pp.  $$(<.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
\-  Co       Si.  7  5  net 


E       Behind  the  Yeil  in  Persia 
8vo,   pp.  33G.     J.   B    Lippin- 


Hume-GrUBtb,  M 
ami  Turkish  Arabia, 
cott  Co.     $3.5°. 

M  E.  Hume-Griffith  is  the  wife  of  a 
medical  missionary  and  while  she  does  not 
take  as  her  main  theme  the  details  of  her 
husband's  work  she  plainly  shows  that  her 
position  as  a  physician's  wife  gave  her  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  private  and  inti- 
mate life  of  the  Castern  family  such  as  t In- 
ordinary traveler  could  never  obtain. 
The  antiquities  of  the  East  have 
sufficiently  described  by  other  writers,  and 
the  mounds  of  Mosul  or  ancient  Nineveh 
laid  bare  by  Layard  and  other  travelers. 
The  modern  archeologist,  however,  knows 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  past  life  of  Mes- 
opotamia and  Persia  than  he  does  of  the 
present.  Mrs.  Hume-Griffith  in  trod  1. 
in  to  the  most  exclusive  penetralia  of  the 
domestic  establishment  in  Teheran.  Is- 
pahan, and  Mosul.  We  are  told  everything 
about  Persian  etiquette,  about  the  "god" 
of  the  harem — a  "jolly  little  boy" — ": 
becoming  overbearing  in  his  actions  to- 
ward his  grandmother,  mother  and  aunt  "; 
about  the  welcome  given  the  boy  baby 
and  the  disappointment  exprest  when  it 
is  "only  a  girl."  There  is  some  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  change  which  Christianity  is 
introducing  into  "modern  Turkish  and 
Arabian  life,"  much  indeed  which  has  been 
often  related  before.  The  most  interest- 
ing section  of  the  book  is  that  which  demon- 
strates the  practical  beneficence  of  the 
medical  mission  and  its  usefulness  not  only 
in  teaching  by  an  object-lesson  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  also  in  reconciling  the 
Oriental  mind  to  the  customs  and  idea 
of  Western  civilization.  Enthusiastically 
wrapt  up  in  the  work  of  her  husband. 
Dr  Hume-Griffith,  his  wife  has  done  well 
to  chronicle  in  SO  effective  a  manner  the 
various  phases  of  work  and  travel  which 
she  shared  with  him.  and  she  has  accom- 
plished this  in  the  plainest  and  most  un- 
affected manner. 

The  work   is   plentifully   illustrated    with 
photographic    reproductions    and    con: 
a  capital  map  Of  Persia  and  Turkish  Arabia 

It  is  aKo  equipped  with  an  index 

Buasey,   Eyre      Polly  Winford.     umo,  pp.  355. 
New  York:     Longmans,  Green  8 

Johnson.  Charles  F      Shakespeare  and  His  Crit- 
Boaton:     Houghton    Mifflin 

'  ■•       $1.50  net 

Kuriidjii.   Princess.       Toward  the  Li({h 
Poem.      101110.  pp    «j(       New  York:     Dodd.   Mead    & 
■  cents  net. 

KetlS  Finch. 

Illustrated,     tamo 

Kenealy,  Arabella.     The  Whips  of  Time 

mo,  pp.  373.     Boston:    Little.  Brov 
- 1  50. 

King,  Gertrude     The  Landlubbers.     Ill 

1  ..in"  New   York:    Doubli 

Kins,   Henry  Churchill      The  Law-  of  Friendship 
Human   and    Divine       tamo,    pp.    I$8.      New    York: 
1  iiullan  Co     |i.*s  net. 

(Continued  on  page  766) 
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Genuine  Original  Oil  Paintings 

At   Half  Their  True  Value 
On  a  Seven  Cent  a  Day  Plan 

^— — ^— — •— — — — — -^— — -^ — ^— — — . — hbbss^ 

Nothing  adds  so  mncfa  to  the  brightness  and  attractiveness  of  a  home  as  beautiful  rich-colored  oil  paintings.  They  are  a  con- 
stant pleasure  and  suggest  culture  and  refinement  Everybody  enjoys  handsome  paintings  in  the  home.  But  real,  original 
oil  paintings — that  are  worthy  specimens  of  high  class  art,  are  under  ordinary  conditions,  beyond  the  means  of  many  of  our 
readers.     Here  is  a  chance  of  a  life  time  to  secure  beautiful  original  works  of  art  for  you  home. 

Examine  these  Paintings  in  Your  Home 
For  Five  Days — At   Our   Expense 

Words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  oil  colors,  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  subjects  and  the  elegance  of  the  frames 
— you  simply  must  see  these  paintings  to  appreciate  fully  their  beauty.  We  give  you  the  privilege  of  a  personal  examination 
at  our  expense.  Simply  send  the  coupon  below,  indicating  your  choice  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  painting,  all 
charges  prepaid  to  examine,  enjoy  and  criticise  for  five  days.  You  can  hang  it  in  your  home,  view  it  from  every  angle;  invite 
your  friends  to  come  in,  study  it  and  express  their  opinions  regarding  it. 

If  it  pleases  and  you  desire  to  keep  it — at  the  end  of  the  five  days  send  us  $2,  and  $2  each  month  for  eleven  months  until 
the  absurdly  low  price  of  <i4  is  paid  for  painting  and  frame.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  painting,  just  hold  it  subject  to 
our  order.     We  will  remove  it  without  expense  or  embarrassment  to  you. 


How  We  Are  Able  to  Sell  Original  Oil  Paintings 
on  Such  Favorable  Terms 

In  the  great  centers  of  population  and  culture  like  New  York, 
Chicago.  Paris  and  Berlin,  artists  live  in  great  numbers.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  artists  are  usually  as  deficient  in  business  ability  as 
they  are  Rifted  in  their  chosen  work.  They  move  and  exist  in  a  realm 
of  art  and  do  not  know  how  to  find  a  market  for  the  product  of  their 
skill.  They  are  glad  to  make  ready  sales  of  their  paintings  at  prices 
far  below  their  actual  value.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion to  accumulate  a  limited  number  of  Genuine  Oil  Paintings  They 
comprise 

Exquisitely  Beautiful  Subjects 

Each  painting  guaranteed  to  be  an  original — not  a  copy.  They  are 
painted  in  rich  oil  colors  by  artists  of  no  little  ability  and  reputation 
and  are  well  worth  550  each.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects: 

LANDSCAPES,  to  include  paintings  of  brooks,  lakes,  sunsets,  moon 
riser,  etc.;  WOODLANDS,  to  include  scenes  in  and  about  the  woods 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  PASTORIAL  SUBJECTS,  to  in- 
clude landscapes,  with  cattle  or  sheep;  MARINES,  to  include  scenes 
on  Coast  of  Maine,  in  Holland,  inVenice,  paintings  of  boats  at  sea,  etc. 

Every  Painting  a.  Splendid  Original 

—On  genuine  artist  canvas,  mounted  on  stretcher,   painted  in  rich 

oil  colors  by  artists  of  note  and  skill  and  valued  at  not  less  than 

$50.    We  are  confident  that  if  you  let  us  send  you  one  painting 

you  will  not  only  buy  it,  but  many  others.    It's  because  we  know 

the  value  these  paintings  possess,  that  we  take  all  the  risk  and 

pay  the  express  charges  to  put  same  in  your  home  for  five 

days  before  you  pay  us  a  cent. 

Size  Two  Feet  by  Three  Feet 


a       "° 

V 


Rich,  Elegant  Frames 

—all  gilt,  Florentine  design— made  expressly  for  the  beautiful  paintings 
which  they  set  off.  The  frame  is  profusely  burnished  with  pure  gold  leaf. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  gold  burnishes  on  the  frame,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  long  sweeps  which  are  overlaid  with  pure  gold  leaf. 

The  frame  enclosed  in  a  polished  ebonized  shadow  box,  which  gives 
it  a  proper  setting  and  lends  additional  beauty  to  the  painting.  Size  of 
frame,  including  shadow  box  is  two  feet  by  three  feet. 

How  To  Indicate  Your  Choice 

Just  tell  us  on  the  coupon  which  of  the  above  class  of  subjects  you 
desire  and  we  will  select  the  painting  which  in  our  judgment  will  best 
please  you.  Please  limit  your  choice  to  the  range  of  subjects  listed  in 
this  advertisement. 

Beautify  Your  Home  With  A  Genuine  Oil   Painting 

A  S50  painting  at  half  Its  value  on  a  small  monthly  payment  plan  is  not 
offered  the  public  very  often — We  may  not  be  able  to  repeat  this  offer 
after  our  present  contracts  have  expired. 

Accept  Our  Offer  Now 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below.  That  signi- 
fies your  desire  to  have  us  send  at  our  expense,  the  Genuine  Oil  Paintings 
of  your  choice,  framed  complete  in  shadow  box,  for  five  days  approval. 
You  are  the  sole  judge.  Call  in  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  criticise. 
If  your  verdict  is  favorable,  remit  82  after  the  five  days  and  $2  a  month  for 
eleven  months.  If  not,  we'll  remove  it  free  of  expense  to  you  and  you'll 
not  be  out  one  penny. 


Just  Sign,  Clip  and  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Five  Days  Free  Approval  Coupon 

Consolidated  Portrait  and  Frame  Co. 
Art  Dealers  and  Distributors 
290-292-294  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago 


Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  the  following  oil  paintings  for 
five  days  approval  as  stated  in  your  advertise- 
ment in  Literary  Digest.  If  satisfactory,  I  will 
send  you  S2.00  for  each  painting  and  frame, 
after  five  days  inspection,  and  remit  J2.00 
monthly  for  each  painting  and  frame  for  eleven 
months. 


Outside  Measurements— Two  Feet  High  by  Three  Feet  Wide 

Consolidated  Portrait  and  Frame  Co. 

Art  Dealers  and  "Distributors 
290-292-294  W.  Adams  Street        -       -        CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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VOUR  Folks  Used  to  Make  Good  Gravy 

•*-      — maybe    they   do    yet,    but    in    many    a    household   it    is 
a  lost  art. 

^  Grandmother's  Gravy — how  smooth  it  was — how  good  it  tasted ! 
That  was  because  she  thickened  it  with  Kingsfords  Corn  Starch 
and  not  with  flour.      Flour  makes  lumpy  gravy  and  that  raw  taste. 

KINGSFORDS  CORN  STARCH 

is  the  right  thickening  (or  gravies,  (or  sauces  and  cream  soups. 

€J  Remember  one  thing     you  can't  make  perfect  pie  crust  without  it — one  part  Kingsfords  to 

two  parts  flour  is  the  recipe.     Also,  it  makes  a  puff-paste  that  melts  in  the  mouth. 

IJ  A  Woid  to  Kingiford  Friends  —Send  us  the  name  of  any  young  housewife  who  thinks  that 

CornStarch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or  desserts;  we  will  send  her  our  new  little  Book  A. A., 

"  What  a  Cook  Ought  to  Know  About  Corn  Stmrch."     We  will  gladly  mail  you  without 

cost  a  copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON.  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL   STARCH  CO..  Successors 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  Page   ~t>4) 

Florence    Morse      Tin-    (ilass    House. 


Kiiinslrj 

Mead   &  Co 


i  2mo. 

$i  So. 


PI'.     .?'-• 


The   Glass 

New     York: 


Ltodd. 


Kipling,  Rudyard  With  the  Night  Mail— A 
Story  of  2000  ad  (Together  with  Extracts  from 
the  Contemporary  Magazine  in  which  it  Appeared  ' 
Illustrated  tamo,  pp  77  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     Si 

Porter,  Sarah  Harvey.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Anne  Royall      Bvi  Cedar  Rapids:    Torch 

1're^  Book  Shop      Si  so  net. 

Anne  Royall 's  life  began  in  the  reign  of 

ge  III     ol    England  and   ended   in  the 

Presidency    of    Abraham    Lincoln.      Thus 

she    lived    through    all    the    most    stirring 

of  earlier  American  history, 
altho  she  is  neither  a  historic-  figure  of 
national  prominence  nor  a  writer  of 
recognizable  literary  merit,  she  was  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  of  her  time.  Her 
ten  books  of  travel  show  that  she  had 
visited  every  city.  town,  and  village  of  the 
United  States  of  her  period.  Most  valuable 
are  the  pages  in  which  she  records  her 
impressions  of  the  country  as  she  saw  it. 
She  gives  every  indication  of  possessing  a 
clear,  sane,  and  sympathetic  mind  and  in 
her  must  be  recognized  the  pioneer  woman 
journalist  of  the  age.  She  had  conversed 
with  every  President  of  the  United  St 
from  Washington  to  Lincoln,  and  her  liter- 
ary portraits  of  numerous  American  celeb- 
rities are  vivid  and  piquant.  While 
espousing  the  cause  of  Freemasonry,  she 
made  many  enemies  by  her  antagonism 
toward  the  narrow  theology,  which  then 
dominated  the  churches,  and  her  efforts 
doubtless  contributed  something  toward 
its  subsequent  obsolescence. 

Anne  Royall.  1/  Newport,  was  born  in 
the  backwoods  of  Maryland,  June  11, 
1769.  Till  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
she  suffered  the  rigors  and  faced  the  dan- 
gers of  a  country  overrun  by  Indians.  In 
[797,  she  married  Captain  William  Royall, 
a  Virginian  soldier  of  Washington's  army. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1S24.  she 
came  to  the  capital  and  began  her  career 
as  a  traveler  (1824-^1).  At  the  last 
date  she  established  a  newspaper.  The 
Paul  Pry,  in  which  she  maintained  a  vigor- 
ous controversy  against  the  Anti-Masons, 
the  supporters  of  a  State  Church,  and  the 
proposers  of  a  United  States  Rank.  She 
opposed  so  many  prejudices,  and   roused 

up  so  many  enemies,  that  she  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  in  Washington  on  Un- 
charge of  being  a  common  scold  She  was 
not.  however,  ducked  in  the  Potomac,  and 
tinued  to  edit  a  newspaper  of  her  own 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death.  ( October 

1.    1854.      The  volume    before    us,    being 

filled  with  extracts  from  her  writings,  i 

entertaining  as  it  is  illuminating       In  Anne 

Royall    we    see   the   predecessor  of   those 
great  ami  inspiring  examples  of  American 

womanhood     to    which     the     country    owes 

SO    much        The     thorough     ami     scholarly 

Way   in   which   the  author    lias    handled    the 

ma        •  'i    material    at    her   <  .  .mmaml    i 

tinctly  worthy  ol  n 

Price,  '.."►■•    H      The  Problem  of  li 
riage  'blem 

tor  the  Unmarried  and  the  Married      i6mo,  pp 
tic  City.  N.  J  Si 


When  Sleep  Fail*  Tnk<- 
IKIItsKIKDS    ACID    I'lKISI'HATK 

Half  11  teaspoon  i>  ball  ■  gin**  ..f  iratei   |usl  befon 
retiring  brings  u  refreshing  sleep,     ouiets  the  nerves 


Our  renders  „re  asked  to  mention  TllK  LlTUtABI    DlOBSI    When   Writing   W  advi 
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Ridgway.    Robert    [Edited    by]      Birds    of    the 

World.     A    Popular   Account    by    Frank    H     Knowl- 

ton.    Ph.D.     With   a   Chapter   on    the   Anatomy   of 

Birds  by  Frederic  A.   Lucas       Illustrated       8vo.  pp. 

Nov   York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.      $: 

Thomas,   Calvin.      A   History   of  German   Litem 
tore,     Bvo,  pp.  430.     D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  well-reasoned  and  philosophical  his- 
tory of  German  literature,  concise  and 
clear,  is  not  to  l>e  found  either  in  the  Ger- 
man or  French  language,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admire  the  strength  and  lucidity 
with  which  Professor  Thomas  condenses 
into  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  his 
account  of  a  thousand  year-  of  literary 
progress.  As  a  handbook  and  a  guide 
to  its  use  the  ample  bibliography  which 
he  furnishes  the  work  is  above  praise. 
The  author  begins  by  describing  the  twi- 
light of  poetry  and  romance  as  it  appears 
in  the  pagan  period  of  Germany,  with  all 
its  wild  and  sometimes  sublime  mythology. 
The  influence  of  chivalry  and  of  minstrelsy 
follows,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  age  of 
Lutheranism.  The  great  wars  stirred  up 
great  emotions  and  prepared  Germany  for 
her  Klopstock  and  her  YVieland.  Natur- 
ally Professor  Thomas  dwells  at  length  on 
the  culmination  of  the  new  thought  in  the 
poetic  drama  of  Goethe.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  a  writer  of  this  authority  giving  its 
proper  place  to  the  second  part  of  Faust. 
The  chapter  on  Romanticism  is  notable, 
and  we  commend  the  reserve  and  self- 
denial  of  the  author  in  closing  his  study 
without  any  criticism  of  contemporary 
German  writers.  For  scholarly  finish. 
taste,  and  completeness  this  sketch  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  in  everv  way  commend- 
able. 

Thomas.  Rowland.  The  Little  Gods — A  Masque 
of  the  Far  East.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  304. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $1.50. 

FOOD   FACTS 
What  an  M.  D.  Learned. 


'X 


» 


A  prominent  Georgia  physician  went 
through  a  food  experience  which  lie  makes 
public  : 

"  It  was  my  own  experience  that  first  led 
me  to  advocate  Grape-Nuts  food  and  I  also 
know,  from. having  prescribed  it  to  conva- 
lescents and  other  weak  patients,  that  the 
food  is  a  wonderful  rebuilder  and  restorer 
of  nerve  and  brain  tissue,  as  well  as  muscle. 
It  improves  the  digestion  and  sick  patients 
always  gain  just  as  I  did  in  strength  and 
weight  very  rapidly. 

'•  I  was  in  such  a  low  state  that  I  had  to 
give  up  my  work  entirely,  and  went  to  the 
mountains  of  this  state,  but  two  months 
there  did  not  improve  me  ;  in  fact,  I  was 
not  quite  as  well  as  when  I  left  home. 

"My  food  did  not  sustain  me  and  it  became 
plain  that  I  must  change.  Then  I  began  to 
use  Grape-Nuts  food  and  in  two  weeks  I 
could  walk  a  mile  without  fatigue,  and  in 
five  weeks  returned  to  my  home  and  practice, 
taking  up  hard  work  again.  Since  that  time 
I  have  felt  as  well  and  strong  as  I  ever  did 
in  my  life. 

"As  a  physician  who  seeks  to  help  all 
sufferers,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  these 
facts  public." 

Trial  10  days  on  Grape-Nuts,  when  the 
regular  food  does  not  seem  to  sustain  the 
body,  will  work  miracles. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Weilville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Soda  Cracker    Logic 

Any  baker  can  make  an  ordi- 
nary soda  cracker  —  but  to  pro- 
duce Uneeda  Biscuit  requires  the 
specially    fitted    bakeries    of    the 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 

All  soda  crackers  are  food.  But 
there  is  only  one  soda  cracker 
highest  in  food  value  as  well  as 
best  in  freshness.  Of  course, 
that  soda  cracker  is 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


m 


X     THE' BEST' LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  -white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  ctB.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THK  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
99  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


INEXPENSIVE  CLEANLINESS 

If  you  have  gas,  a  Humphrey  Instantaneous 
Water  Heater  will  give  you   steaming  hot 
water  in  any  quantity,  at  any  minute,  day  or 
•  1  .   at  less  cost  than  by  any  other  method, 
nignt.  jfl0(jerate  jn  COst,  no  expense  for  re- 
pairs.    Bathing  means  health.    Write 
today  for  our  30  days'  Trial  Offer  and 
Free  Booklet. 

HUMPHREY  CO. 

DEPT.  465  KW.OI  17.00,  H It'll 


Designed  by  the  World's  Greatest  Naval  Architects     \ 

1  lie  most  advanced  ideas  in  launch  and  motor  ' 
boat  construction  have  been  embodied  b>  Whittel- 
«ey  &  YYhitaker.  of  New  York,  in 

The  New  Mullins  li)09  Models 

These  boats  have  many  new  improvements— One  Mini 
(  antra]  (unrealed  Machinery— Improved  Kevrrsilile  Engine 
—  Mullins  Silent  lnd>  rwater  Exhaust.  »te. 
Built  of  steel  like  torpedo  boats  and  fitted  with  \nmv 
air  chambers  like  life  boats.  Mulliiii  limit,  are  the 
safest,  speediest,  staunchest,  most  satisfactory  boats 
ever  built.  ,   . 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  these  wonderful  new 
models  and  why  Mullins  Boats  are  superior  to  all 
others.  What  fast  time  they  make-how  reasonable 
they  are  in  price.  It  illustrates  and  describes  our 
complete  line  of   Launches.  Motor   Boats.  Marine 

Kneines.  Row  Boats.  Hunting  and  Wishing  Boats. 

When  yon  want  your  boat   «ou   will  want  It  nt  our.,  mil 
p.  month,  later;  «o  write  to  <!ay  for  our  Catolorlie. 
W.H.MII.I.INS  CO..  143  Kranklln  St..  Salem.  Ohio 
Mull'"*     '1909  Special"   8110  ia  the   (ire;itH-t    l.auncJi   1 
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Wash-Day 

to 

Baking  Day 

All  da)  s  are  alike  to  the 
New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Maine  Oil  Cook- 
Stove.  No  matter  for 
what  purpose  you  need  a 
quick,  clean,  hot  flame,  or 
a  slow,  steady  flame — 
without  an  added  degree  of 
heat  in  the  room  there  is 
no  sto\  e  like  the  "  N<.u 
Perfection" — the  wonder- 
ful oil  stove  that  has  revo- 
lutionized housekeep- 
ing.    The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  00  Cook-Stove 

besides  being  the  perfect  stove  for  summer,  is  just  as  efficient  for, year-round  use.  It 
is  built  with  a  CABINET  TOP  that  makes  it  possible  to  warm  dishes  and  keep 
food  hot  after  it  is  cooked,  and  adds  many  other  conveniences. 

The  "New  Perfection"  is  the  most  complete  and  most  efficient 
oil  stove  ever  made.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Can  be  had  either  with 
or  without  Cabinet  Top.     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest 


agency. 


THE 


i^AiyV)   T   A    7WP  ls  unsurpassed  for  home 
iVOfVL/1/Jr   illumination.  Floods  the 
^  room  with  light  if  you  wish  it — gives  a 

restful,  mellow  glow  if  you  prefer  it.  Just  the  lamp  for  daily 
use  everywhere.  If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest 
agencv. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
I  Incorporated  > 


1 


TABULATED  DIGEST  OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 
a  folding  chart  ■bowing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
rorcelawsof  every  State  In  tbe  United  states.  Bv 
Bcgo  H1B8H.  Cloth coYer,  11.60.  PUNKAWAG- 
NALLB  i  OMPANY,  Publisher-.  New  York. 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  VOFNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrtll,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYorfc 

12mo.  cloth.  il.dO  nrt.  Bv  mHil.  $1.10. 
FUNK  A    WAOSALLS   t  OMI'A* V,  .\KW   YI>KK 


Each  Section  Has  Dust-Proof 
Top  and  Noiseless  Door 


These  are  two  of  the  many  features,  found  only  in  the 

Viking  Sectional  Bookcase,  which  make  it  far  superior 

to  any  other  bookcase  on  tin-  market. 

Viking  disappearing  doora  ran  on  out  Frictionless  Steel 

Guides,  and  are  guaranteed  not  to  stiik,  bind  or  rattle. 

S|)ti  ial   air  cushioned  construction  positively  prevents  doors 

t  roin  shimming. 


Low  Prices  and  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Viking  Sectional  Bookcase  tan  be  furnished  in  one 

ind,  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
wonderful     Interlocking    Device    holds    the    sections 
firmly    together,    giving    that    solid,    one-piece    appea: 

and   under  windows,   in   home  or 
Built  bv  the  world-famous  Skandia  craftsmen. 
All  leading  furniture  st..res  handle   the   Viking   Bookcase 
in  all  woods,  from   thl    most  ordinary  to  the  finest.     Can  be- 
st vie  you  wish. 
Money  will  be  refunded  on  any  Viking  purchase  if  yon  are 

I  Iking   />'-'<>/<•,  with  full 
nd  illustral 
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if? 
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SKANDIA    FURNITURE    CO.,  Dept.  85,  Rockford,   111. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

I  lit-    Book    l.inr 
Kivington  Street  Library.  New  York 

MY     AkIIU'K     ill   1TENM.W 

-pair  of  the  land 

Which  the  Future  shall  know 
Who  doubt  what  the  years  that  expand 

In  their  fulness  must  show 
Who  grasp  not  the  thing  which  shall  be 

When  deliverance  comes 
To  millions  in  bondage-    and 

At  the  verge  of  the  slums. 
These  foreign-born  children  that  march 

In  their  hundreds  and  more 
In  sunshine  and  storm,  through  the  arch 

Of  the  library 

Their  race'      Ah.  what  matters  ther 

To  our  generous  Mold 
Of  Nations'      Y't.  it  ye  would  trace 

All  the  record  unrolled. 
Take  heart  from  the  da- 

For  the  fathers  of  these 
With  Leif  or  with  Eric  the  Red 

Braved  mysterious  seas. 
Or  followed  Yermik  through  the  snows 

Of  a  boreal  dome. 
Or  gave  to  the  eagles  the  foes 

Of  Imperial  Rome, 
Or  tented  with  David,  or  ranked 

In  the  Balkans  those  swords 
That  bulwarked  all  Europe,  unthanked, 

From  the  Ottoman  hordes. 
Aye,  old  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 

Still  the  law  is  the  same; 
The  Builder  shall  spring  from  the  blood 

Whence  the  Warrior  came. 

They  trail  through  the  alley  and  mart 

To  this  Palace  of  Tomes — 
Wee  urchins,  red-hatted  and  swart 

As  their  underworld  gnomes. 
And  hundreds  of  quaint  little  maids 

Wearing  ribands  of  green 
Or  scarlet  on  duplicate  braids, 

Quick  eyed,  orderly,  clean. 
And  silent.     Some  take  from  the  shelves 

Of  the  volumes  a-row 
Those  legends  of  goblins  and  elves 

That  we  loved  long  ago; 
Yet  more  choose  the  stories  of  men 

Whom  a  nation  revere 
(  ):  Lincoln  and  Washington,  then 

Of  the  bold  pioni 
Who  plowed  in  a  blood  sprinkle 

Whose  strong  hands  caused  to 
That  Temple  which  these,  undei  I 

Yet  shall  rear  to  the  skies' 

New  York  Tt 


The  Steepen 
By  Jambs  m   Kbntom 

Do  they  whisper  in  the  d 

And  to  one  another  call 
Through  the  perfumed  hush,  nor  mark 

Tini'  nal? 

Wrapt  in  silence,  do 

Gteen  things  growing  0 

Silver  tinkling*,  thin  and 

Where  the  brook  slant-   I 

Prom  the  clods  about  them  | 
lid  hunger  in  their 

in  their  bn 

When  each  new  spring  bri 

Gush  ol  song  and  flush  of  bloom. 

And  the  warm  breath  of  the  i 

Blown  through  aisles  ol  verdurous  gloom- 
When  the  twilights  ebb  and  flfl 

And  through  <    •  and  musk 

Violet  shadow--  come  and  go 

Round  young  lovers  in  the  dusk 

Feel  they  not  the  kindling  blood 
In  their  ilea  1  veins  stir  and  1 
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d  longings,  like  .1 
^h  their  troubled  quiet  sweep 

Or.  when  winter  da]  s 

And  o'er  many  ;i  sparkling  roof 
Curls  the  smoke  of  household  1 
.    1      vo-tal  flame  the  pro 

Wl  en  through  purple  shades  of  night, 
the  wind  swept,  snowj  wood, 

Winks  the  watched-for  windowed  Hutu. 
■  I  love's  solicitude 

Then  do  rumors  and  desires 

Hume  through  death's  unsunned  eclipse, 

ancient  fires? 
Dreams  of  lip>  upon  their  lips? 

:  labes  that  iw  es 
O'ei  the  bosom's  throbbing  swell? 
aughter  in  the  gro^ 

T«inklinR  footsteps  in  the  dell' 

I,  far  plaintive  tilings 
Vanished  with  the  vanished  \i 
BnnK  these  no  dear  comfortings? 
In  the  dust  no  healinp  tears? 

summer  days  are  long, 

And.  the  bees  drone  in  the  flowers, 
:ts  lift  their 
;  through  sunlit  hours; 

1  oodpaths  w  here 
mid  trailing  bows, 
-  v.  it!   streaming  hair 
■■wn  from  ivory  brows; 

ey  not  in  signals  mute 
lifted  hands  that  gleam  and  wave, 
le  the  riotous  currents  shoot 
■  ■■ugh  the  frost  hands  of  the  grave? 

Barefoot  milkmaid^  ;t~-  they  pass 

Singing  to  the  vocal  morn; 
Shining  fruit  in  orchard  gi 

ing  'mid  the  1  orn  : 

Yule-logs  hlazing  on  the  hearth; 
Smiles  and  kindly  speech  of  men; 

lomely  ways  of  earth- 
Vearn  they  not  for  these  again' 

Or.  pavilioned  round  with 

Missing  naught  that  they  forego. 

Do  they  lie  content  to  keep 
Secrets  that  we  do  not  know"' 

— Scribner's  Magazine    April 


LEARNING    THINGS 
We  are  all  in  the  Apprentice  (  1h-«. 


When  a  simple  change  of  diet  brings  hack 
health  and  happiness  the  story  is  briefly 
told.     A  lady  of  Springfield,  111.,  says  : 

"After  being  afflicted  for  years  with  ner- 
vousness and  heart  trouble,  I  received  a 
shock  four  years  ago  that  left  me  in  such  a 
condition  that  my  life  was  despaired  of. 

"I  could  get  no  relief  from  doctors  nor 
from  the  numberless  heart  and  nerve  reme- 
dies I  tried,  because  I  didn't  know  that 
coffee  was  daily  putting  me  back  more  than 
the  doctors  could  put  me  ahead. 

"Finally  at  the  request  of  a  friend  I  left 
off  coffee  and  began  the  use  of  Postum  and 
against  my  convictions  I  gradually  improved 
in  health  until  for  the  past  <>  or  is  months  I 
have  been  entirely  free  from  nervousness 
and  those  terrible  sinking,  weakening  spells 
of  heart  trouble. 

"My  troubles  all  came  from  the  use  of 
■coffee,  which  I  had  drunk  from  childhood, 
and  yet  they  disappeared  when  I  quit  coffee 
and  took  up  the  use  of  Postum." 

Many  people  marvel  at  the  effects  of 
leaving  off  coffee  and  drinking  Postum,  but 
there  is  nothing  marvelous  about  it — only 
common  sense. 

Coffee  is  a  destroyer— Postum  is  a  rebuilder. 
That's  the  reason. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


//  is  Tone  that  makes  or  unmakes  a  piano 
It   is   Tone   that  has  won  fame  for  the 


Steinvssy 

PIANO 


Vertegrand 

$550 


Stetnway  Pianos 
can  be  bought  of  any 
authorized  Stein  way 
dealer  at  New  York 
prices,  with  cost  of 
transportation  added. 
Illustrated  catalogue 
and  prices  sent  on  re- 
quest and  mention  of 

this  magazine. 


HPHE  matchless  tone  of  the  Steinway 
■■■  is  the  result  ol  all  that  has  been 
done  in  three  successive  generations 
ol  unfaltering  fidelity  to  a  high  ideal. 
It  is  the  unequalled  creative  genius 
and  mechanical  skill  of  the  Steinways 
that  have  made  the  Steinway  the 
standard  of  piano  comparison. 

Steinway  tone  is  not  that  of  a  day, 
but  of  a  lifetime;  and  it  is  this  feature 
of  maintained  musical  value — and 
therefore  of  maintained  commercial 
value — that  makes  the  Steinway 
worth  all  that  is  asked  for  it. 


1 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107-109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

(Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door) 


25c  Worth  Free! 


Just  to  prove  to  you  how  good  our  Shoe 
Cream  is  for  your  shoes— what  a  lasting  lustre 
it  gives  them,  and  how  it  preserves  the  leather. 

For  we  know,  if  you  once  try  Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream  you  will  like  it  so  well  you  will 
always  buy  it.  That's  how  we  can  afford  to 
give  you  a  package. 

Please  don't  compare  Eagle  Brand  Shoe 
Cream  with  common  shoe  blacking.  Or  judge 
it  by  acid  polishes  that  injure  the  leather. 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  is  a  pure  oil 
waterproof  dressing  with  a  delicate  fragrance. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  turpentine  in  it.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it  for  use  on  black,  brown, 
red  or  russet  shoes  and  it  preserves  their 
original  color. 

Besides  giving  a  lasting,  brilliant  polish,  it 
protects  the  leather— makes  it  soft,  smooth  and 
pliable.  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  is  as  good 
for  ladies'  and  children's  use  as  for  men's.  It 
doesn't  rub  off  and  soil  the  hands  or  garments. 
It  comes  in  a  glass  jar  and  is  convenient  to 
handle. 

Eagle  Brand  Suede  Dressing  Oiquid)  is  the 
only  dressing  on  the  market.  Will  restore  the 
original  color  of  suede,  ooze  or  buckskin 
leathers  without  injuring  the  same  or  matting 
the  knap.    Price,  25c  per  bottle. 


Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 


Send  us  25c   and  name  of  your  shoe  dealer. 

Then  we'll  send   you   a  regular  25c   package. 

together  with  certificates  good  at  your  dealer's 

for  another  25c  worth  of  any  Eagle  Brand  Polish. 

Or  send  us  10c  and  receive  a  10c  package 

and  certificates  good  for  another  10c  package. 

We  will  also  send  you  our  book— 

"  The  Care  of  Shoes  " 

This  book  was  written  for  us  by  experi- 
enced men  who  know  the  peculiar  tendencies 
of  leather. 

Write  us  today. 


American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  Chicago.  212 

Enclosed  find    j  jjjc  Please  send   }  ^c  package  of 
Eagle    Brand   Shoe  Cream  and  your  book,   "Care  of 


up,. 1 


•ititli 


lit 


Jan 

Name 

Address  _ 


My  dealer  is_ 


nt  he 


ith 


me  to  vonr  l'mmJs 
Good  only  till 
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A  Floor  Finish 
Which  Won't  Turn  White 


Almost  an;  varnish  turns  white  when  used  on 

Heel  limits  sink  intu  it  and  break  the 
smooth  surface  t he  mark  shows  white.  Heavj 
furniture  is  rolled  over  it    th<  ave  an 

ugly   track    of    white.      Moisture    soaks   into    it 
then   into  the  floor,  and  the  varnish    turns  white, 
a  few  months  of  use  amy  "general"  vai 
nish  must  show   a    network  of  marks,   breaks   and 
i.  ugly,  scutted  whit*. 

And  JTOU  can't  turn  back  to  waxes  and  wax 
preparations— they  are  only  temporal  \  makeshifts 
—soon  unsightly    always  unsanitary. 

The  right  finish  for  floors  has  been  the  problem 
of  the  home  owner  for  years,  lint  it  is  .1  problem 
no  longer. 

We  Age  Our  Oils 

After  jc)  years  of  experiment  we  have  perfected 
a  secret  process  that  enables  us  to  make  a  perfect 
Floor  Varnish. 


Elastica 


Floor 
Finish 


H\  ageing  our  oils,  we  eliminate  the  "deviltry" 
which  unsuits  common  varnish  for  floors. 

This  new    varnish     "/  ti    not   turn 

white  under  heel  prints  and  heavy  casters.  Its 
surface  is  so  flexible  that  it  gives.  Elastica  does 
not  crumble  and  break  under  pressure— it  Ixnds. 
And  when  the  pressure  is  removed  it  smoothes 
back  into  its  normal  position. 

Tough,  Elastic  Varnish 

Ko other  varnish  for  Floors  is  so  elastic  or  s<> 
tough.  The  elasticity  and  toughness  of  Elastica 
have  been  shown  to  be  over  five  turns  as  great 
as  the  average  of  "general"  varnishes. 

Won't  you  send  for  our  book  and  learn  how  we 
have  proved  Elastical 

Settle  floor  troubles  by  asking  for  this  book 
today.  Simply  say.  "Send  me  your  book:  The 
Right  and  Wrong  Finish  for  Floor*."  Address 
Department  5,  2g  Broadway.  New  York:  2620 
Armour  Avenue.  Chicago,  or  International  Var- 
nish Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  it    made    only  by  the 

STANDARD     VARNISH     WORKS 

Sold  by   dealers  everywhere 


f _ 

i 

The  Gladiolus 
In  Your  Garden 

! 

.1  pat.  Shastii 

50  Cent  Box  of  Bulbs 

dtolus,  li"w  '""1  when  i<<  phot,  >»-*t  kinds 
lonej.    Dahlia*    - 

Philippine      Lilies     ..1-.. 

Cushman   Gladiolus  Company 
Box  9,  Sylvania,  Ohio 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  ■  cent 
deposit,  f relent  prepaid.     DON'T 
PAl  A  CENT  if  you  ar 


ins  the  bicycle 


are  not  satisfied 
10  days. 


Here   Is  Something   New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Provf  for  yourself  in  \  our  own  home,  tint  the  Kahnw*.o    Is    the    most 
prrlcrt— must  economical — most  suii-sfactory  range  ior  you  to  use— Vour 

■  k    if    it's   TV*  it.  "^   ■■   '^" 

Send  ior  Catalog  No.  525  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  ev<  ry  housewife  to  know  the  romlort  and  convenience  of  a    Kal.i- 

-  hei  In. inc.     You  can  1>uv  on  easy  time  payments  or   pay    cash    ii 

ivr  $10  to  $20  on  any  nove  In  the  catalog,     We 

make  1 1  easy  ior  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  tan  jc  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 

Frcl(ht 


mazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiaitxazog 

Direct  to  -Bra" 


Witt's  Can  for  Garbage 


Close-fitting  lid. 

One-pieced  body  flanged  and  riveted. 
None  genuine  without  this  label  or 
name  Witt's  stamped  in  top  or  bottom. 

Water-tight  bottom. 

Wltt't  Can  keeps  the  odora  in,     No  clu 
disease  from  garbage  fumes  >t  you  me  Witt's  <  sn, 

Huilt  for  wear.      I  astl    •  lift    time, 
Made  in  three  sizes.  Also  Witt's  pailinthrei 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  WITT'S  w  r i i •  •  us  .mil  we  will 
Supply  vou  direct,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co.        Dept.  K 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

\     \l>ll>    BTOBT    Off    MKssiNA 

Altro     the    Ifesaina    disaster     *u    thoroughly 

red   by  the  press  with  camera  and   story,  it  has 

remained   for  a  Tuscan   lady  who  lived   through   the 

catastrophe  to  give  those  interested  the  most  vivid 

and  realistic  picture  of  the  Italian  horror,  htc- 
Magasitu  (May  publishes  an  extract  frorrt 
a  letter  of  this  unknown  writer,  which  was  penned 
a  few  days  after  the  disaster.  The  author  had 
sitting  up  nursing  a  sick  woman,  but  had  finally 
gone  to  he  teJls  the  rest  of  the  story: 

I.  lying  on  a  cot  near  her.  had  no  more  than  a  few 

minutes'   unconsciousness  at   a   time;     I   would  doze, 

wake  up,  toss,  cry  out;    I  would  speak  to  her.  in  the 

OOthe    her.      At    last,    alter    a    terrifying 

dream,   which    I   do   not    remember,    I   started   up. 

broad     awake       The    o;  J]     Up.     standing 

about  my  sick  friend's  bed  Impelled  by  some 
mysterious  force  I  jumped  out  of  bed;  I  sci.  . 
dress  and  hurriedly  put  it  on.  Madame  Levi  said 
to  me.  "Put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings."  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put  them  on.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  in  that  moment,  by  that 
act.  I  was  saving  my  life? 

We  could  already  hear  the  tinkling,  out  in  the 
street,  of  the  goat-bells.  The  servant  girl  opened 
the  window;  she  bought  milk.  At  that  instant  I 
was  seized  with  a  strange  dizziness  and  violent 
nausea.  The  servant  girl  offered  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 
I  went  into  the  room  where  (lina  was  lying,  and 
the  coffee.  At  the  last  swallow,  I  felt  myself 
lilted  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling 
dipt,  the  bed  rose,  and  the  horrible  shaking  began. 
We  were  tossed  up  and  down  for  severs 
then  the  earthquake  changed  its  motion,  hurled 
the  sick  woman  from  her  bed,  clove  the  walls 
the  downfall  began. 

1    heard    a    sound    as   if   of  COuntleSS    paper    N. 
stuff   burning  with  crackling  and   explosions,   and   a 
deafening  roar,   a   terrific  crashing.      They   were 

falling,  steenles.  chimneys,   towers  crumbling 
I   remember  clearly   that    I   was  clutching  my  >■ 
cir>.    trying   to   set    it    safely   on    the   washstan.! 
mented  already,  but  calm.      I  thought.  "I  will  open 
the   balcony    door."       I   could    not    do   it;     the  ceiling 
■    my  head. 

I  made  a  spring  for  the  windows.  Impossible  to- 
ed them  open.  I  was  suffocating  '1  he  air 
charged  with  thick  dust  which  siopt  respiration. 
I  found  the  door.  Behind  me  came  the  Levis,  with 
a  little  girl,  Mclina.  who  habitually  spent  the 
and  sometimes  the  night  at  their  house  On  the 
ri  :ht  there  had  been,  in  its  time,  a  balcony.  The 
Stairway,  the  house,  were  in  ruins;  the  other  wing 
of  the  house    too.  was  in  ruins 

all    jumped    from    the    balcony        Wc    were    on 

econd  story;     the  heaped  debris  diminished   the 

height    of   our  jump.      I    fell       It    was   dark;     i' 

white    all     around;      beyond     that,     nothing        Ruins 

ami    the    tries    of    the    dying       Cries,    cries,    shrii 

Who   was   shrieking?      Wc  could    not    see       Had    the 

ens     fallen?      What     had     happened'      My     lips 

tight  shut  in  a  spasm  of  agon]         I  ran        Where 

.      I   running?      Perhaps  it    was  not    I   running,   but 
the  earth  running  under  ir 

Then    everything    stood    still,    and    lor    a    moment 
there    was    silence.      Then    whl 

anew,    the   shrieking,    the   mad   attempt 

flight.  I  said  over  the  names  of  all  those  I  love; 
1  cried  them  out  aloud  to  the  heavens,  choking  with 
the  bloody   froth   that    ran  from   my   mouth   and 

I  said  them  all  ot  er,  I  liv- 

ing and  dead,  w  horn   I  love,    and  my  wits  came  1 
and    I    did    not    lost  |   nn    until    the    moment 

,\  hen   I  found  myself  on  the  ti 

I  thought.  "Now    I  am  go  I  this!" 

Hut    I  did  not    know    the  « .i\ 

I   found  a  man  and  laid   1"  him.  "W 

"  In   PiasSS  Spirito  Santo,"  hi 

"  Slav   where   you   are        W. 
safe  hen  ' 

And     the    earthquake    began    again       The    houses 
id    i  rumbling;     they    showered    forth    furniture. 
Cincinnati,    O.   |  mirrors,    wounded    men,    dead     Iodic         Velll     and. 


DO  NOT  BUYo}^t00mraan^; 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

flSlP  PFIIT  "  »"  ''  "'"  cort  7°a  *° 
Welt  Ua.ll  ■  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Vou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait, write  it  now. 
1 1  Ki:s,  Coaster-Brakes. BuUt- 
ls  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  price*. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept  D  273  CHICAGO 
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internal  panic.  All  suddenly  caved  in.  Wedropl 
downward,  and  lay  awaiting  death.  But  before 
long  we  got  up  again,  and  in  the  dense  dust  found 
one  another  Melina  was  trembling  in  the  Profes- 
sor's .inns  What  joy,  in  all  that  anguish,  to  ascei 
tain  that  we  were  all  th..e  what  joy'  And  joy 
over  what?  There  were  two  hundred  of  us.  injured 
and  whole,  in  that  small  space  At  our  right  was 
a  convent,  the  walls  of  which  had  dropt  in.  hut 
whose  front,  still  Standing,  was  a  menace  to  us.  At 
our  left  was  a  house,  hurst  open  lanwise.  ready  to 
fall  at  the  next  shock  Behind  us  the  church  of  the 
Spirito  Santo,  tilting  forward,  with  a  great  triangu- 
lar crack  down  its  fagade  Before  us  the  houses  ot 
the  Porta  Imperiale.  in  fragments;  broken  and  torn 
bodies  dumped  into  the  square  among  gravi 
and  wreckage  "  Let  us  stay  where  we  are."  we 
said,  "all  close  clasped  together,  let  us  wait."  l'or 
what  ?      For  death' 

A  light   broke  above  us.   beyond   the  ruins  which 
we  could  dimly  distinguish,  because  an  01 
street  lamp,    impossible   as    it    seems,    had    remained 
alight.     "The    dawn!     The    dawn'"      we    shouted. 
N'o;   it  was  Messina  burning. 

Then  we  were  seized  with  desperate  madness  to 
Bee,  But  whither?  Oh.  to  the  sea.  to  be  drowned 
in  it,  to  be  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea!  But 
fire,  to  die  by  fire?  Oh.  God,  what  anguish!  I 
dumbly  gazed  at  the  heavens  I  had  never  seen 
them  of  so  deep  a  purple-blue;  and  how  many  stars 
were  falling'  A  shower  of  stars,  thick  and  shining. 
A  benediction  upon  the  ruins?  Behind  a  house, 
whose  front  wall  alone  was  standing,  the  sky  opened, 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  there  poured  down  light, 
•cold  and  pallid,  like  moonlight.  Daybreak!  Day- 
break! "  AJJuma!  Addumal"  they  cried,  mad 
-with  the  desire  for  light. 

And  never  was  the  sun  so  worshiped,  so  prayed  to, 
so  invoked,  as  in  that  tragic  hour.  Day  broke,  but 
alas!   what  a  scene  of  sorrow  it  brought  into  view! 

We  looked  at  one  another,  to  make  sure  it  was 
ourselves,  to  make  sure  we  were  alive.  We  were 
white  with  mortar;  we  looked  like  ghosts,  with 
hugely  dilated  eyes  staring  like  madmen's.  Oh,  the 
dreadful  ruin  on  every  hand,  the  desolation,  the 
"horror!  I  believed  that  Catania  too  had  been  des- 
troyed. I  supposed  that  the  disaster  came  to  us 
from  .(Etna,  and  I  prayed  that  Bruno,  my  husband, 
•who  was  there,  might  have  died  at  once,  without 
knowing,  without  seeing.   .   .   . 

I  knelt  down  before  the  church,  which  no  longer 
•was  there,  but  whose  door  stood  sealed  and  intact, 
still  guarding  its  mystery.  What  did  I  say?  For 
whom  did  I  pray?  For  myself,  for  Bruno,  for  my 
dear  ones  far  away?  I  do  not  remember;  I  know 
-that  while  I  was  praying  two  priests  passed  by. 
One  had  an  august,  aged  face,  haggard  with  grief. 
He  looked  at  me;  I  told  him  everything  in  a  look. 
He  spoke  over  me  the  blessing  for  those  about  to 
die.  He  went  about  among  the  dying — how  many 
of  them!  He  blest  them,  and  went  his  way  through 
the  wreckage  with  his  companion,  who  was  weep- 
ing, to  bless  other  dead,  calmly,  without  haste, 
walking  under  the  toppling  walls,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more. 

When  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  felt  light,  rested,  strong, 
well,  ready  for  everything.  We  began  to  work  for 
the  injured.  What  endless  numbers  of  them ! 
What  slaughter,  what  mutilations,  what  horrors!  A 
woman  was  delivered  of  twins  there  in  the  square:  one 
was  dead,  one  alive;    she  died  later,  of  hemorrhage. 

A  father,  almost  completely  naked,  tore  his  face 
with  his  nails,  desperate  at  having  left  his  children 
behind  among  the  ruins. 

Meanwhile  the  miracles  of  life-saving  had  begun. 
Two  children  slid  down  a  table,  placed  slantwise. 
between  a  stump  of  house  and  a  heap  of  rubbish; 
then  came  the  mother,  then  the  father  last.  When 
he  had  reached  the  bottom,  he  saw  that  two  were 
still  missing.  What  weeping,  what  shrieks!  Oh. 
God,  and  who  could  comfort  them?  There  were 
some  standing  by  who  had  no  one,  no  one  left. 
Little  children,  totally  naked,  or  with  nothing  on 
"but  a  little  shirt,  all  blood,  all  mud;  girls  and  women, 
gone  quite  mad,  calling  out  strange  pet  names  and 
terms  of  endearment,  "Catiet  Rita!  [My  breath! 
My  left!]  Catuzza  e  mamma  bedda!"  Meant  for 
whom?  Alas!  for  sons,  husbands,  scattered,  dis- 
membered, or  perhaps  still  alive  beneath  huge 
mountains  of  masonry. 

I  saw  a  father  searching  among  the  wreckage  for 


Your  Trees 

ave  Life  and 

Deserve  to  Live 


and  loyal,  but 


Trees  are    almost  burnt 
ilo  you  appreciate  them  as  ym    ifinuld  : 
as  loyal  to  them  as  they  are  to  you  ? 
When  you  were  a  child,  doubtless  every  tree  about  tf.e 
old  home  was  as  much  a  thing  of  personality  as  the  horses  and 
dogs  you  loved— the  hoys  and  gtrls  yon  trudged  to  ai  hool  with, 
haps  to  each  tree  you  gave  a  name— the  sturdy  old  oak  close  by 
the  trusty  and  faithful  elm  that  towered  high  above  the  roof 
peak  of  the  honse  ;  and  the  weeping  willow  in  the  fence  corner  close  by 
the  driveway. 
Possibly  you  were  told  the  legend  of  mother's  mother,  who  when  but  a  girl  in  her 
teens  returned  one  day  from  a  ride  and  t  new  her  wbi,,  in  the  corner— a  mere    slip 
"**•'  „  of  willow  She  had  found  that  afternoon;    how  days    passed  an. I  the  slip  took  root  ;  how 

=-._—  years  passed  and  it  became  the  weeping  willow  that  you  knew. 

Still  other  years  have  passed  and  the  struggles  of  life  have  caused  yon  to  forget,  maybe,  the 
tree- friends  of  your  childhood.      The  old  oak  was  wounded,  had  not   proper  care,   and  died,      A 
mighty  storm  lacerated  the    mammoth  elm;   it  was  neglected,  and  today  is  a  mere  wreck  of  its  for- 
'v.      <.  . ,  mer  self.      Only  a  dying  trunk  stands  to  remind  von  of  the  legend  ol  the  weeping  willow. 

"*••  The  lives  of  these  trees  might  have  been  preserved,  had  you  not   forgotten  to   |ov« 

;  for  them  as  you  did  of  old.    All  the  trees  are  your  friends — entities  indeed  :  worthy  bl  every  token 
ol  tenderness  and  every  care  you  can  bestow  upon  them.     They  cannot  complain  to  you,  and   today  they 
may  appear  healthy,  while  dying  within.      Let  your  watchfulness  supply  their  lack  of  voire! 

John  Davey'a  life  work  has  been  the  care  of  trees— their  treatment  w  hen  -  ick,  tin 
wounded,  their  protection  from  destroying  enemies.     The  Pnvey  methods  are  sure  ones— the  result 
nearly  filty  years'  practical  experience  with  trees.      No  matter  what  ails  your  trees,  il  they  are  not  t 
far  gone,  the  Davey  experts  can  save  them — and  if  not  saved,  where  e  can  von  hope  t,,  replace  them? 
The  Davey  School  of  Practical  Forestry,  at  Kent,  Oh  o.  is  the  culmination  of  John  Davey's  great 
effort  for  the  recognition  of  the  life  and  needs  ol  the  trees       Its  corps  ol  highly  trained  experts 
are  at  your  service— they  can  restore  your  trees  to  a  condition  that  means  years  I 
fulness  and  beauty.     For  the  asking,  you  can  have  our  handsome  illu- 
Irated  booklet  I.,  telling  you  all  about  the  Davey  methods— explaining 
why  we  have  so  many  letters  like  this: 

26  Broadway,  New  York.  July  1.').  1907. 
Mr.  John  Davey,  Mott  House,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  the  satisfaction  1 
feel  over  the  work  done  on  my  trees  at  Tarrytown.  Their  need  of 
attention,  which  you  plainly  indicated,  was  a  revelation  to  me 
I  feel  that  your  work  was  thoroughly  and  efficiently  done,  Rnd 
serve  not  only  to  beautify  but  perpetuate  the  lives  oft  he  trees  I 
also  to  certify  to  the  courtesy  and  industrious  character  of  vo 
employees.         Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  I).  AKCHBOI.I 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

(Operating;  Davey's  School  of  Practical  Forestry, 
Main  Om>e,  KENT,  OHIO.     Eastern  Offlce.Tarrytuw'n.  V  T. 
"The  Home  ot  Tree  Surgery."     Address  Nearest  Office. 
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Keep  the  Ice-man  Outside 

1  ><>  away  with  the  troublesome 
work  of  cleaning  up  after  the 
ice-man  by  installing  a  McCray 
Refrigerator  arranged  for  outside 
icing. 

Drop  us  a  line  telling  us  where  your 
present  refrigerator  Mauds  and  we  will 
prepare,  without  charge,  plana  and  esti- 
mates on  a  Mi-Cnty  Buiit-to-Order  Refrig- 
erator, or,  if  your  requirements  arc 
normal,  we  will  tell  which  of  our  regular 

size*  is  best  adapted  to  voir  needs. 

MCCRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

(Keep  things-  fresh) 

because  the  air  in  them  is  purified  bj  constantly 
recurring  oontaoi  with  the   toe,  caused   i>y  the 
"McCraj  System."     Tbia.also  dries  the  alx 
ho  that  even  matches  or  salt  can  be  kept 
dry  in  this  refrigerator. 

Your  choice  of  sanitary  lining"-  :  Opal-glims) 
(looks  like  white  china— ^  in.  thick  .  porcelain 
tile,     nrktte    eiiiinieled     WOAd    or    odorless 

white  «  »o«i.  No  /inc  in  ever  used,  ae  ainc  forms 
dangerous  oxides  t hat  poison  milk  and  other  food. 
Oan  be  arranged  for  icing  from  an  outside  porch 

if  desired. 

Cut  Down  Your  Ice  Bills 


«'l  r»>  HrfruoraOo  .  ||.  a  le.. 
frlgr-ratora.  hrraoie  MrCray  SI 
pit  met   lif«t  ••  hut  and  rolil  pr 


than  oi  l,.r  ra- 
>  art-  th.-  chirt- 
I"  null.  made. 


'  I  Refrigerator*  of  all  sices  and  styles  are 

read]    for   Immediate  Bhipmenl      Built-to-order 

Refrigerators   for    any    purpose     can    lie     shipped 

three  weeks  after  order  la  received    Ever]  MoCray 
la  guaranteed  to  give  lasting  satisfaction      I  pon 

we  will  send  you  one  of  our  illustrated 
books  which  explains  why  McCray  Kef rigera mrs 
an-  better  than  other  refrigerators  and  dlfTer. 
rnt  from  ordinary  ice  boxes  Write  a  postal  for 
catalog  while  you  think  of  it. 

\o.  a.  II.    -Iliiill-ln-.irdar  r.n    ll..i.|.„r.. 

s«.  twi  fur  Orsssrj  Msraa. 

v,.  is  hui  »iiai  ■srkata, 

as.  M  R'ruiar  aba  for  BaaUaaaaa. 

n...  H  rsa  Bstak,  <  luii.,  In.tltutloni,  ata. 

\n.  71  Voi-  h.ii  lata. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

900   Mill   Street  Kendall ville,    Ind. 
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THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  caSINDUNAPOUS 


"The  Fence  That  Lasts  Forever!" 
CHEAPER  x 


Ornnmmit  your  front  yard  by  instill  ling  a  benutlfnl 
Iron  Passes*  Our  Iron  l*sno*  has  Ht,lr,  Klnlah  mid 
liurul.lllo.  and  In  coat  we  rnmiirlr  with  tbr  World. 
lOO  Chelae  l»«  algna.  Add  mm  Orp't  <>  ,  for  prima. 
MNrlNN\TI  IKU.N  rr.NI'F.  t'O.,  Ii.ror,  ated  ] 
FKKK   <  iu.l...<ir  <  IN*  INN  ATI,  (UTIO. 

\t.l  NTH  WANTED  UaTfrr  tow,.  EAHY  TO  -1  I.L 


■h  ■  ■■■   Most  economical  .healthful  and 

^Afl  ■■       satisfactory — for    old    or    new 

|^|  ^aaas,  houses,    different    patterns    to 

match   furnishings.      Outwear 

■  ■  a .  ,.«».  .«.._.  c"  carried 

HARDWOODm  ,hc  leadinK cilics 

Plain  or  Ornamental, 

Thick  or  Thin. 

Write  for  floor 

llesigns. 


his  children.  He  pulled  out  one  of  them.  dead. 
One  of  them,  whose  head  only  projected  from  the 
horrible  rubbish-heap,  cried.  "  Papa,  pjpa.  Stlt  inc. 
sat*  0*0/  "  (I  am  thirsty'  I  am  thirsty']  And  there 
was  no  water.  The  father  bent  over  the  dying 
child  and  gave  him  his  saliva  and  all  his  soul  in  a 
The  son  closed  his  eyes  and  died.    .    .    . 

livening  came  on  again,    it   grew  dark  early;    the 
light  shrank  away  from  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe. 

I  had  eaten  a  handful  of  oats,  found  I  do  not  re- 
number where.  I  had  an  egg  winch  a  lady  had  re- 
running, 
trying  that  she  had  no  more  milk  for  her  baby.  I 
put  out  the  egg  which  1  had  -<•  nearly  -wallowed: 
.ht  it  in  her  hands  and  led  it  to  her  infant. 
Water  had  been  found;  it  was  yellow,  thick;  it 
tasted,  alas!  of  decay,  of  death,  of  putrefaction,  but 
I  drank  it.  I  was  mad  with  thirst,  with  hunger.  I 
had  in  my  hands  a  jar  of  marmalade,  but  a 
in  no  more  than  touching  my  lips  with  it.  I  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  injured,  feeding  them  with  a 
hollow  cane,  split  in  two  And  so  came  the  even- 
ing, and  the  rain  fell,  antl  for  hours  and  hours  earth 
quake  and  rain  ant!  weeping;  sighs  of  the  dying. 
howls  of  desperate  grief.  Oh,  that  tragic  night! 
How  we  wept  and  how  we  prayed!  Some  were  seen 
barbarously  beating  themselves,  to  punish  them- 
selves for  being  alive  while  their  beloved  were  dead; 
am!  we  wept  in  chorus,  and  sang  in  chorus. 


win    HAi.i.  <  aim:   LOVES    IMOERICA 

A  h  u.ady  which  might  well  be  known  by  the 
name  of  American  hospitality  awaits  every  English- 
man who  has  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  docs  Hall  Caine  sum  up 
in  Appleton's  Magazine  (May)  his  last  reception  in 
America.  Mr.  Caine  goes  on  to  marvel  at  the  wcl 
come  the  "American  cities  give  to  writers  of  great 
books  which  is  reserved  in  other  countries  for  sol- 
diers and  statesmen."  He  also  dwells  upon  other 
aspects  of  American  life  which  imprest  him.  He 
answers  the  question,  "How  did  I  find  the  inter- 
viewers in  America"'''   thus: 

Just  as  I  have  found  him  everywhere — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  American  inter- 
viewer is  a  perfectly  honest  man  who  aims  only  at 
setting  down  what  you  say  in  all  truth  and  simplic- 
ity; and  sometimes  he  is  a  pert  person,  who  cares  a 
vast  deal  more  about  what  he  says  himself.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  personal  descriptions  of  the 
lady  interviewer  arc  embarrassingly  precise.  The 
color  of  your  hair  and  eyes  and  the  pattern  of  your 
clothes  are  facts  of  the  first  importance.  Hardly 
any  of  the  interviewers,  male  or  female,  write  short- 
hand, and  as  a  consequence  the  visitor  talks  the 
idiom  of  the  reporter.  In  certain  interviews  I  found 
myself  saying,  "  It  makes  me  tired  "  and  "  It  tickles 
me  to  death." 

Several  imaginary  interviews  with  me  were  pub 
lished  during  my  visits  to  America.  In  one  of  these 
I  gave  a  modest  description  oi  my  own  In 
ing  the  "upper  part"  resembled  Shakespeare's,  and 
the  "lower  part"  resembled  Christ's  I  Flamboyant 
re,  1  observe,  the  titbits  oftenest 
in  England  by  journals  which 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN 


AT  CLAVERACK, 

Near 

Hudson, 
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(  land  and  two  Ihi  lining 

about  260  i. ...ins      Suiiabb'  f..r  Hummer  Hoarding  House, 
Bchool,  Sanitarium.  Home   for  Convalescent*,   Igi 
pie,  or  Orphan  iajrlnn    Verj  healthy.  Good  spring  water, 
pond,   gymnasium,    »i"l  athlel  grown  trees 
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Karpen  modern  st>  le  Arm  Chair 
mahogany,  leather. 


Don't  Be  Defrauded 
in  Furniture 

Protect  yourself  by  leani- 
ng' how   upholstered   furni- 
ure    is    made — how    to    tell 
vhat  is  under  the  covering 
of  any   piece  and 
whether    it    will 
wear  well. 

Send  to  us  tor 
the  Karpen  Free 
Style  Book.  It 
illustrates  the 
making  of  furni- 
ture—  shows  you 
the  difference  be- 
tween split  leath- 
er and  the  tough, 
natural  grained  outside  of  the  hide — shows- 
you  the  fabrics  that  will  hold  their  beautiful 
colors  through  the  years. 

With  all  this  quality  Karpen  Furniture  costs- 
no  more  than  the  commonplace. 

Karpen  Furniture  ia  the  only  Guaranteed  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  in  the 
world— the  only  uphol- 
stered furniture  that 
bears  the  maker's 
name.  The  Karpen 
guaranty  means  that 
if  any  fault  whatever 
of  workmanship  or 
material  develops  in 
a  Karpen  piece,  the 
dealer  who  sold  it  to 
you  will  replace  it  at 
once  with  a  new  piece. 

Write  Today  for  Karpen 
Free  Style  Book  MB 

It  shows  the  various  woods,  finish,  and 
upholstery  fabrics  and  leathers  in  the  actual 
colors.  It  illustrates  the  correct  furnishing 
of  every  room  in  the  house,  with  interiors 
drawn  for  us  from  plans  and  designs  of  the 
best  known  decorators.  With  the  book  we 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your 
vicinity  whom  we  authorize  to  make  you  a 
special  introductory  price. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building.  CHICAGO 
Karpeo  Building.  NEW  YORK 

i,  i  i. ....  baa 

naad   in   fnruiahing  tha  am  s 
Building    throughout       Karpon    Fnrnttut 
was  selrcbsl  In  I 

with  III.-  manufacturer 
cij  where. 


Colonial  Arm  Chair. 
mahogany,  velour. 
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Furniture 
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Karpen  Leather  donah. 
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Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  elty 
water  ■apply    In  your 
country  home  Rud 
farm  buildings 
—plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 
under 
strong 
pressure 
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lank  t-i  frr»oi*>,   Irak  or  overflow. 
Tank  la  located  In  collar  or  I. unci 
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o.i  by  all  pressors 
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.1    all.     Re 

.ado  (or  snglDsarlni  aer- 

vico   Satisfactory  rr.ulta  guaranteed. 

Tin-  coal  "  from  IT:,  iX>  for  .mall 
outfit,  and  up,  according   to  the  rs-  t 
an!  rami 


Kh 


fl 


Kewanr*  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewaawc,  IIIiooii 


IS 


Blda, 

M  Chun-h  St  .  NVw  York  cay         R       I       f*<r^ 
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Carried  Lunch 


becomes  pretty  monotonous  with 
no  satisfying  beverage  to  wash  it 
down  Now,  you  can  cai 
drink,  too,  and  keep  it  at  just  the 
right  temperature  without  fire  or 
ice.  in  summer,  if  you  like  a  cold 
drink  milk,  beer,  iced  tea,  etc  - 
put  it  in  an 


BOTTLE 


when  you  le  ive  home  and  you'll  find  it  ice  cold  for 

3  days.    In  winter  put  in  your  favorite  warm  drink 

— coffee,  cocoa,  milk.  etc. — or  soup  if  you  wish— and 

you'll  find  it  steaming  hot  for  24  /nuns.     >*o  lunch 

ixisket  complete  without  an   ICY-HOT.     Made  of 

glass,  in   handsome  plated  case,  leather-covered  or 

plain,  with  screw-top  drinking  cup.  Easily  cleaned. 

Absolutely  sanitary.     Pints  or  quarts.     Reasonable 

prices.    Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you. we 

will,  satisfaction   guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Write   for  Illustrated   booklet 

THK  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

206  OPERA  PLACE  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Dealers,  ask  for  window  display  offer 


HEALTH         ™A*pKpEs 
MERRY  GO  ROUND  heal^vm 

who  prefer  to  stay  at 
homeand  enjoy  them- 
selves rather  than 
play  on  the  streets. 
Operated  by  children 
themselves ;  the  move- 
ment not  unlike  that 
of  rowing,  brings 
every  muscle  into 
play.  Most  healthful 
form  of  outdoor  exercise;  keeps  lungs  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
bodies,  strong  arms,  straight  backs,  broad  shoulders.  Makes 
children  studious.  You  owe  the  children  this  delightful  pleas- 
are — you'll  save  it  in  doctor  bills.  Inexpensive,  simple,  abso- 
lutely safe;  no  cogs  or  complicated  g?ars  to  catch  and  tear 
clothing.  Not  a  toy,  hut  a  real  Jlerry-Go-Roiind.  Will  last  for 
years.  Full  particulars  and  handsomely  illustrated  bookletfree. 
HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROCXD  CO.,   Dept.  K,    QriSCY,  ILL. 


t+OSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WORN  ALL  OVERTHEWORLO 
DURABLE 

STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS  FRESH  FROM  THE  LOOMS 
METAL  PARTS  HEAVY  NICKEL  PLATE 

|  THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON -In  Yellow 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS 
WAY  TO  EVERY  PAIR 
OF   THE   GENUINE—  I 

BE    SURE    IT'S  THERE   ] 

SamplePalr,  Mercerized25c,  SUk 
60c.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 

MAKERS  BOSTON 

WEAR  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 

DEALER  AND   USER 

AGAINST  IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  UCENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


look  down  on  American  journalism,     lim  whatever 
the  interviewer  may  be,  it   is  follj    of  the  English 
m.m  in  America  to  attempt  to  escape  from  him.     As 
.i  general  statement,   I  think  it  would  be  true  that, 
whether  you  allow  yourself  to  be  interviewi 
refuse  to  allow  yoursell   t> 
equally  certain  to  regret  it,     Bui 
experience  in  England  . 

Mr.  Caine  then  outers  into  detailed  confi  li 
his  love  for  America.      He  says: 

1  love  America  and  the   '  1  love  Amer- 

ica because  it  is  big,  and  because  u 
stantly  impressing  the  imagination  and  stimulating 
the   heart.      I  love  its  people  bei  are  free 

with  a  freedom  which  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  as 
by  stealth,  and  they  claim  openly  as  their  right.  1 
love  them  because  they  are  the  most  industrious, 
active,  and  ingenious  people  on  the  earth; 
because  they  are  the  most  moral,  religious,  and. 
above  all,  the  most  sober  people  in  the  world;  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  all  shallow  judgments  of  super- 
ficial observers,  they  are  the  most  childlike  in  their 
national  character,  the  easiest  to  move  to  laughter, 
the  readiest  to  be  touched  to  tears,  the  most  abso 
lately  true  in  their  impulses,  and  the  most  generous 
in  their  applause.  I  love  the  men  of  America  be- 
cause their  bearing  toward  the  women  is  the  finest 
chivalry  I  have  yet  seen  anywhere,  and  I  love  the 
women  because  they  can  preserve  an  unquestioned 
purity  with  a  frank  and  natural  manner,  and  a  fine 
independence  of  sex.  I  love  the  constitution  of 
America  because  its  freedom  is  the  freest  I  know  of, 
because  it  has  broken  away  from  all  effete  super- 
stitions of  authority,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
and  has  left  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  pitiful  shad- 
ows of  both  follies,  to  toil  after  it  by  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

And  if  these  are  qualities  which  have  their  de- 
fects, I  go  the  length  of  loving  some  of  the  failings 
of  American  life  and  character  as  well.  I  love  the 
bruskness  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  manners 
which  imply  that  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,  and 
sometimes  a  good  deal  better,  and  in  this  connection 
I  can  tell  a  story  of  a  good  and  royal  tho  rather  em- 
barrassing friend  of  mine  who  is  a  conductor  on  a 
Broadway  electric  car.  He  is  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  he  has  a  frank,  open  face,  with  bright 
eyes,  and  a  laughing  mouth.  When  I  met  him  first 
he  was  standing  on  the  tail-board  of  the  car  as  I 
was  leaping  onto  it. 

"Will  this  car  take  me  to  Fifty-sixth  Street?"  I 
asked. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  looked  me  over  from 
head  to  foot. 

"Will  it?"    I  repeated. 

Instead  of  replying  to  my  question,  he  asked  an- 
other. 

"Are  you  Hall  Caine?"   he  said. 

"  Yes — will  it?"   I  asked. 

Again  he  did  not  reply,  but,  smiling  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  holding  out  a  grimy  hand,  he  said: 

"Shake!" 


Pears' 

"  There's  no  place  like 
home,"  and  no  soap  like 
Pears. ' 

Pears'  Soap  is  found  in 
millions  of  homes  the  world 


SNAP-SHOT  OF    THE    CON    "ANTINOPLE 
Ml  TINE        S 

An  idea  of  what  it  means  to   be  caught   in   the 
street  riots  of  Constantinople  during  these  perilous 
times,  is  given  by  an  American  army  officer  who  be-  i 
came  tangled  up  in  the  mutiny  of  two  weeks  ago  in 


FOR  TENDER 
FACED  MEN 

Cuticura  Comfort  for  sensitive 
skins  is  shaving,  shampooing, 
bathing  and  anointing  with  Cuti- 
cura Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
irritations,  redness  and  roughness 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  with  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair,  as  well  as 
for  every  use  in  preserving,  purify- 
ing and  beautifying  the  hair  and 
skin  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  invaluable. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5.  Rue  de  la  Palx;  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney:  India,  li.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan, 
Maruya,  Ltd.,  Toklu:  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


over, 


Sold  everywhere. 
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THH     I  ITI-k  \RY     DICKST 


[.May    1. 


TEXAS 

Pays  you  well  for 
the  use  of  your  money 

Ten  per  cent,  is  the  interest  rate  we 

obtain  on  sound,  safe,  first  mortg 

on  strictly  appraised    real    estate. 

i   Guaranty  Co.,  dealing  only  in 
:s  earning   upward 

We  Invite  YOU  to  look  into  the 
situation  here  — the  solid  growth  and 
sound  prosperity  which — here  in  TEXAS 
— make  money  worth  10%  to  conserva- 
tive borrowers.  We  suggest  that  you  in- 
vestigate, yourself,  the  certainty  and  ease 
with  which  you  can  make  your  money  yield 
you  a  greater  income  than  at  present  with 
absolute  safety. 

We  will  gladly  explain  how,  if  you  act 
promptly,  you  can  share  the  benefits  of 
these  conditions,  by  an  investment  of  $25 
to  52500,  or  larger  sum. 

At  present  there  exists  an  opportunity 
which  is  unique.  We  suggest  that  you  look 
into  it  before  it  is  closed. 

L.  P.  ROUTT 

Manager  of  Subscription  Department 

THE  TEXAS  LOAN  &  GUARANTY  CO. 

HOUSTON,   TEXAS 
31  National  Banks /->n    all.   Bfi    itrons.    aolld 

00     i:  »  ,.  •  ..     n  __■._     financial  initilution*, inter- 

&&  stau  nanKs  j  (._t(.c|  thrmll,M  tll,.ir  ,,,.,.„,. 
dent,  rioe-preaident,  treaaarera  or  other  offloen  in 
thia  company.  Our  offloera,  directors,  anil  loan  of. 
tier-  arc  active  banking  men.     The?  are  on  the  spot 

They  know  the  borrower!  and  the  property,  insuring 

abhohite  Krandneai  an  I  better  profit. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Wbf  we    s«nd   our  Dam  Improrcd  Tip 
Top    l»apll«tor     on    ten    d»y»'    trml : 
>  L II  —  I     ttproTM  obi  conSdcncainlh* 
uNii- By  panoDal  n-e, 
you  can   poartirely  tell,    before  buy 
inf,  whether    it     meeti      your    re- 
Qairemetiu,   Each  mnchine  coDtain* 
16  feet  ofdoplicatinf  surface.     100 
copies    fr..m     Daa-writMB    and    50 
laW     copie«fromtypewntlen  d»  C    (\(\ 
orishal     Completedupllcator,eapeiie(print.8\il3i". ,.  «»»J.VU 
1h-  ►-Iti  I'.llan.  Iin„lie»t..r('....  Danl  W.l»    HI  .l"hn  St. .  New  York 


"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 

the  use  of  the 

Manual 
of  Prayers  " 


The    Manual    of   Prayers, 

is    the    Official    Catholic 

Prayer    Book   which    com- 

irises    every   practii  e,    i  ite, 

ritual,  precept,   faith,   hymn 

and    psalm,     Epistles    and 

Gospels, 

See  that  thi  i 
JOHN   MURPHY  CO. 
ii  the  title 
Very    <  convenient     in     size, 
■  I    in    Turkey    Mor 
li  m  p    Ilk  k.        Sold     by    all 
book-sellers,     or    sent    for    5 
days'  examination. 
_   .   .  .   .  MAlIt  1  -  1  iii"  (  in  ini\ 

Jcni>  11  urin   1  n.,  |>, pi.  11,  Balllatera,  Mil.  i     Pteaaa  wad 
■•■■■■■1  of  rVaj     • 

n-j  if  I  do  I  '■   return  it  within  4  dajt 

Amm 


\V,lh  n« 


npad  i 


...  u 


.ire  of  Sophia.     While  driving  through  the 
city  with  h^  it  some- 

thing extraordinary  was  happening.  We  quote 
further  from  the  New  \ 

I  should   say  we  were   the  only  foreigners  in  the 
md  in  :i  few  minutes  :i  couple  of  pale  Turk- 
ish officials  came  up  in  an  almost  fainting  condition 
tu  leave  immedii 
"Do   you   know."   they   said,    "that   these  troops 
have  mutinied  and  when   the  loyal   force  in 
gates  of  the  Ministry  of  War  opens  fire  you  will  be 

We   hurriedly    left   anii  side    streets. 

We  then  reached  a  hotel,  and  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  the  whole  thinu  meant  I  intended  to  go  to 
the  embassy  and  inquire  We  rattled  over  the  cob- 
blestones and  as  we  reached  the  end  of  a  narrow 
street  opening  near  the  Galata  Bridge  we  heard  the 
unmistakable  click  of  rifle  locks. 

Hurriedly  turning  I  saw  we  were  immediately  in 
front  of  a  line  of  Salonica  chasseurs,  who  were 
holding  their  weapons  at  the  "Ready."  Our  coach- 
man, a  typical  Oriental,  at  once  stopt  immediately 
in  front  of  the  firing-line  and  my  wife  and  myself. 
who  were  in  a  somewhat  dazed  condition,  scuttled 
out  of  the  way.  At  that  moment  a  volley  was  fired, 
causing  the  wildest  commotion  in  the  crowd,  and 
at  the  same  time  two  high  police  officials  ran  out, 
pushed  us  back  into  our  carriage  and  ordered  our 
coachman  to  drive  across  the  bridge  to  Pera  at  full 
speed. 

I  protested  that  this  was  in  the  line  of  fire.  They 
replied  that  it  was  our  only  way  to  escape.  A  few- 
steps  farther  on  I  was  horrified  to  see  the  body  of  a 
Turkish  officer  lying  on  the  cobblestones,  riddled 
with  bullets.  Not  fifty  yards  distant  and  in  the 
direct  line  of  fire  the  bridge-keepers  were  collecting 
tolls  and  they  refused  to  allow  us  to  pass  until  we 
had  our  proper  change,  altho  I  eagerly  toid  them  to 
keep  the  balance  and  let  us  go. 


SHEAR  WIT 

What  Bothered  Him. — An  Eastern  college  grad- 
uate applied  for  work  in  a  Michigan  lumber-camp. 
He  was  told  to  get  busy  on  one  end  of  a  cross-saw, 
the  other  end  being  in  charge  of  an  old  and  experi- 
enced lumberman.  At  first  all  went  well,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  young  man's  strength 
began  to  wane.  Suddenly  the  old  man  stopt  the 
saw  and  spat.  "Sonny,"  he  said,  not  unkindly,  "I 
don't  mind  yer  ridin'  on  this  saw,  but  if  it's  just  the 
same  to  you  I  wish  you'd  keep  yer  feet  off  the  ground." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


Warned     in     Time.  —  Miss      Dii      Flirte — "Oh, 
don't  mind  Towser — his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite  " 

Mr.    SOFTBV    (who   has   just    been   bitten.) 
gracious'     I  hope  he  won't  bark!" — Shits. 

After    Him.      "Satan    is    represented    as   runnin' 
after  folks  wif  ;       itchfork,"  said  Uncle  Bben,  "when 
de  truth  is  dat  so  many  folks  is  pullin'  at   b 
tails  dat  he  ain'  got  time  to  <  liase  nobody." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 

i  be  <  ore,     "Can  I  offer  yea  a  little  friendly  ad- 

"  If  you'll  take  a  little  in  return  " 

1  [ere  /  ouisvUU    (  ourier- 

Journal, 


I  .nil  in  .it  Ion.  the      first      i  ned. 

"  why  did  you  dy  of  German 

"  (  Ml,"    replied    the    Oth(  r.    "  i  i  ■ 

awfully    hai  i     know."-    I 

Standard  and 


Mils  i     It.-. 

nothing  fellow  a  bad  <>■>•'  " 

i    yellow 
streak  in  it." 


ARE 

YOUR  FEET 

COMFORTABLE? 

Have    you     tried     the 

ION   SOLE   SHOES? 


My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  study  of  making 
a  shoe  that  will  bring  ease  and  comfort  to  aching 
feet.  I  have  the  secret.  My  shoes  are  comfort- 
able and  easy,  stylish  and  shapely.  Worth 
shoes  are  so  constructed  that  they  support  the 
arch,  distribute  the  weight  evenly,  are  neat  and 
snug  fitting.  They  save  the  socks  and  keep  the 
feet  warm  and  dry.  No  old  shoe  i-  more  com- 
fortable. The  Worth  fits  the  foot  from  the  start. 
Men's,  $4.00  to  $6.00.      Women's,  $2.00  to  $5.00 


ittf„r  t„„,kl.-t  sh<,u 


10  latett 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C. 

)(V,  Washington    St..  Boston,   Muss.     1225   Broadway,    New 

York, NY.    Hndaon  and  Manhattan  Terminal,  Men  v  rt 

S:o  In  Hon  St..  Brooklyn,  NY.    IS  South  13(h  St,  Hiila..Pa. 


DIRECT 

rnoM 

FACTORY 


If  3'  or  4  '  on  your  mom  \  is  not 
enough,  write  for  booklet  "  ! •","  which 
explains  how  this  institution  is  able  to 

?.iy(.     net  on  ils  Certificates  of  Deposit 
1  payable  monthly,  quarterly  or 
semi  annually 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  6  TRUST  CO. 

i  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  $350  000  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY.  I 


SQUAB  d^rzs. 

Hated  r»ir      I        »»V       Tfc«  J 
killing.    «.r         JMI^bV  JS&9 

.'""""  ajKllrfH    ' 

in  ^a^Hlmaaaswal 
4  week..    aaCaaVafawawalawlBwl 


'09  BOOK  FREE 


I     ..!-..„-,..  1»0» 
Free  Hook.  IcUil  ■  I     - 
in.'ney    brrivlini    aaoaba,        Wa 
llrsl  .     the     oriiiaatora. 
I     book     now    SJOa 
4  weak*    aalJa^awawawawmwam    ,    ,.       m  if,  4. rent 

rLTUOCTIi  ROCK  SOI  Ul  CO.,  162  Howard  Slrtat,  Mrlroif,  II... 


IRON  rrr  AND  WIRE  r-r  FENCES 


CATA-     FT  FREE   <  b 
IOC 


,atlllh>i   _  trtthhirir 

Enterprise  foundry  and  fence  company 

428  south  Senate  Avenue       Indianapolis,  Ind. 


QBEAT  BaTAB  SPRING  WATKK. 

50C    pW   CHIII'   <>f  l>     K  ln»«    -I  upper.   .1    l><>)  I  I  •• . 

Our  reader*  :.re  asked  to  mention  Tiik  I.itkraky  DlOBI  wn.n  writing  to  advertiser*. 


•V-ALcLt-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT- 


You  will  find  a  new  enjoyment  in  this 
delightful  confection. 

A  new  mint  flavor,  a  mellowness,  n 
ness,  creaminess,  known  only  to  U-All-No 
After  Dinner  Mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  U- All- No  we  will  send 
a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


MANl'FACIl'RINt;   CO.  OK    AMI  Kl<    \ 
Sole    Maker.  Of    N.     I  Mi    M  .    I'l.il.d.  Ipli 
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To  every  outdoor  hobby,  to 
every  delight  of  nature,  to  the 
very  Spirit  of  Spring  itsell, 
there  is  an  added  charm  for 
those  who 

Kodak 


Not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
moment's  pleasure,  but  even  more 
for  the  pleasure  in  the  years  that 
follow,  the  Kodak  is  worth  while. 
And  it's  all  so  simple  now  that  any- 
body can  make  good  pictures. 
Kodak,  you  know,  means  photog- 
raphy with  the  bother  left  out. 

KODAKS,  S5.00  to  S100.00. 

EASTMAN   KODAK  CO., 
,  ,  .  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

IQOn  Catalogue  at  your  •  ' 

or  by  mail.  The  Kodak  City. 


roning  Made  Easy 

^*  You  can  obtain  abetter  finish  on  yonr  fine  linen 
plainclothes,  flat  work  with  lass  effort  and 
expense,  in  one-fourth  the  time  required 
by  the  old  method,  by  using  the 

Simplex  Ironer 

.  r^|H  J-I*li  JI.I.I-1JJ—  • 
Heated  Dy  gas  or  gasoline — 1  cent  per  hoar. 
Where  we  hare  nodealer  we'll  send  Ironer 
on  30  Days'  FREE  Trial.    Write  today  for 
FREE  Booklet  showing  all  sizes  and  styles. 

1BKBICAH  1KOMNU  J1AI  lit  Jr.  CO. 
"  —  32  K.  Lake  Sire,  t,  .  (.hkaeo. 


Red  Cedar  Chest 


and  Prices 


is  a  positive  home  necessity  for  protecting  valuable 
clothing.  It  pays  for  itself  i  n  the  priceof  cold  storage  saved,  and 
is  one  of  many  elegant  designs  we  make  at  various  prices,  shipped 
direct  from  factory  for  free  examination.  Massively  constructed 
of  fragrant  southern  mountain  Red  Cedar,  they  are  moth,  dust  and 
damp  proof,  and  areideal  weddingor  birthday  gifts.  Free  catalog. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.85.  Stattsnille,  H.  C. 


Exonerating    Eve.     Young    Ladi    (to   Tommy, 
annoum 
aged  twelve)     "Why,   1  thought   you  alwaj 
■ 
Tommy      "Yes,  yes,     I  know   I  did,      I  blame  mj 
tirely."     Punch 

A   Woman's  Bargain.     An  oil  City  man.  who 
ained  at   the  house  tor  a   part   "i    tl 
handed  his  wife,  who  was  going  down  to 

ar  and  requested  her  to  gel  him  thri 
[or  it. 

When  slic  returned  she  handed  him  the  i 
remarking,  exultantly: 

"That  shows  that  women  can  beal  men  all  hollow 
when  i:  comes  to  making  purchases,  I  found  a  place 
where  1  could  net  eight  r<>r  a  quarter  instead  of  three. 

Isn't  that  going  some'" 

And  the  poor  man,  as  he  took  his  medicine,  mi  rel; 
remarked: 

"  It  certainly  is,  dear." — Oil  City  Blizzard. 

Nothing  Extraordinary, — An  American  tourist 
hailing  from  the  West  was  out  sightseeing  in  Lon- 
don. They  took  him  aboard  the  old  battle-ship  Vil 
tory,  which  was  Lord  Nelson's  flagship  in  several  of 
his  most  famous  naval  triumphs.  An  English  sailor 
escorted  the  American  over  the  vessel,  and  coming 
to  a  raised  brass  tablet  on  the  deck  he  said,  as  he 
reverently  removed  his  hat: 

"  'lire,  sir,  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Nelson  fell." 
"Oh,  is  it?"   replied  the  American,  blankly.   "Well, 
that  ain't  nothin'.      I  nearly  tript  on  the  blame  thing 
myself." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

A  Gilded  Youth. — "  I  believe  I'll  go  in  for  bal- 
looning a  bit.      It  seems  to  be  the  thing." 
"  What  kind  of  a  balloon  shall  you  buy?" 
"Oh,  I'll  have  a  touring  affair,  a  cloud-climber,  a 
balloonctte,   and  a  light   flyabout  for  town  use."  — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Retort  Courteous. — An  old  darky  wanted 
to  join  a  fashionable  city  church,  and  the  minister, 
knowing  it  was  hardly  the  thing  to  do  and  not  want- 
ing to  hurt  his  feelings,  told  him  to  go  home  and 
pray  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the  darky  came  back. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  by  this  time?"  asked 
the  preacher.  "Well,  sah,"  replied  the  colored  man, 
"Ah  prayed  an'  prayed  an'  de  good  Lawd,  he  says 
to  me,  '  Rastus,  Ah  wouldn't  bodder  mah  haid  about 
dat  no  mo.  Ah've  been  trying  to  git  into  dat 
chu'eh  mahse'f  for  de  las'  twenty  yeahs  and  Ah  ain't 
done  had  no  luck.'  " — Christian  Register. 

A  Tender  Moment. — "Colonel,"  asked  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  "when  was  the  most  trying  moment  of 
your  life?" 

"  It  was  when  I  went  to  my  wife's  father  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  him  to  let  me  have  her.  He  was 
very  deaf  and  I  had  to  explain  the  matter  before 
twenty  clerks." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Roosting  Business. —  Drummer — "You  boosted 
for  the  school  committee  to  get  a  pretty  school- 
teacher from  the  town.  Why,  you  haven't  any 
children' " 

Storekeeper  Jason — "  No,  but,  stranger,  I  had 
an  eye  on  business.  As  soon  as  the  pretty  teacher 
arrived  all  the  big  boys  began  sneaking  down  here 
and  buying  hair-oil,  clean  collars,  and  sweet  soap  by 
the  wholesale." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Rural  Philosophy. — "Ezry,"  said  Farmer  Hay, 
"  I  see  that  since  ye  have  come  back  from  college  ye 
wear  yer  hair  spliced  right  down  the  middle.  Now, 
hyur's  all  I  have  to  say:  If  ye  expect  ter  feed  out 
o'  my  trough,  ye  got  to  let  your  mane  fall  on  one 
side." — Puck. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Mattress 

is  clean,  sanitary  „  M  wv 

and  comfortable  5fc  I  *""^ 
beyond  compare.  MLU» 

It  is  not  stuffed  into  the  tick 
like  dirty  horse-hair,  which  lumps 
and  bumps  and  sags  and  bags  in  a 
month. 

It  is  built  of  dean,  springy  OSTER- 
MOOR-SHEETS,  hand-laid  in  the  tick,  and 
will  hold  its  shape  forever. 

Dust-proof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  a 
sun  bath  is  all  the  renovation  it  requires. 

Buy  an  Ostermoor — and  an  Ostermoor 
only — if  you  really  want  the  maximum  of 
sleep-giving  comfort;  the  satisfaction  of  clean- 
liness and  health  under  you  during  your  rest- 
ing hours. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  OF  TICKING 
WITH  OUR  144-PAGE  BOOK. 

With  them  we  sen. I  the  name   of  your   Ostermoor  dealer. 
When    yon    Buy,    be    sure  that  the    name 
"  Ostermoor  "  and  our  trade-mark  label  it 
sewed    on     end    of    mattress.     Then,    and 

then  only,  will  you  have  a  genuine 
mattress.  If  vciur  dealer  has  none  in 
stock,  we  will  ship  direct,  express 
prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received. 
30  Nights'  Free  Trial  granted. 
money  returned,  if  dissatixfied.  send  lor 
our  free  book,  "The  Test  .,1  Tun.-." 

OSTERMOOR    &    COMPANY, 
119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


NENSK 


&»*K?iie7 
PRICKLY  HEAT,  Sygg! 
CHAFING,  and      "— '"' 

SUNBURN,  "-.•".•ST-  « 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  "her  Shaving.     Sold   everywhere,  or 
Get  Mennen's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N.»«J-k_  N.J. 


OUi  readers  are  asked  to  mention  the  literary  digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WHY 
ABUSE 
YOUR 
TOES? 


When  You  can 
wear  KORRECT 
SHAPE  SHOES 
That  Fit  Like  This 


OUR    GUARANTEE 

If  the  upper  breaks  through  I 
before  the  sole  ii wor n  through. 
we  will  replace  with  a  new 
pair.  All  Burrojaps  leathers [ 
come   under   this    Guarantee. 


Hlltham.    If  youra  i inot,w«   m  Mf\f\ 

will  .upply  you— Ii'seisy  tod.>»>.  SK.NU  Foil    0/B  1  III 

Grand  Free  Catalog  in  Colors      •»•—- 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.  Makers  BENCH  $*^° 
20  Field  Street,  Brockton,  Mass.   MADE  T  \Jt 


THIS  RED  CEDAR  MOTH  AND  OUST  PROOF 

HAT  BOX 

Is  a  great  treasure  tremendously  In  demand 
among;  ladies  having  valuable  plumes,  hats 
and  furs  to  preserve.  It  is  absolute  protec- 
tion against  moths,  mice,  dampness  and 
dust,  and  imparts  the  fragrant  perfume  of 

■ii  Mountain  Red  Ccd.tr. 
It  is  30  inchea  high,  26  inches 
wide,  and  26  inches  deep,  arlih 
ample  room,  and  6  hat  balls.  It 
makes  an  elegant  birthday  or  md* 
<Iing  present,  and  will  bo  Benton 
AlTliOVAUdirect  from  the  fart-ry 
WITHOUT  AW  COST  TO  YOU. 
fajs  for  itself  In  ono  season's  cold 
storage  saved.  Catalog  of  many 
styles  and  sizes  Red  Cedar  Chests. 

PIEDMONT  BED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. 

Dxrt.  F.      STATLsVILLL,  ff,  c. 


5IONVESTMENTSI6 


rtofmsjIoilHl  men  tnd  women  can  procure  n 
substantia]  unniml  income  b]  investing  B  little 
money  in  our  ti r-t  farm  mortgage*. 

write    f«.r     booklet    "A"    and    list    of 
secnrll  Ii  .  i  i— :i 

E.J   LANDER  &  CO.,    Grand   Forks,  N.  D 
.  ^^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEND  r  OR   MY  BOOK 

STRONG  ARMS! 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

oping     : <ti.| 

.     SHOI  LDI  i  it  IND8, 

I 

Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

47  Barker  Building.  HOW.  42d  St..  New  York 


Bound  To  <•<•  I  p.         ii.,,  tlie  son  you  sent  away 
got  his  degree  yci  ?" 

iv  so.     Why.  he  v.  :  ek  that 

tiled    him    in   and   Riven   him   the 

That  bov's  ambitious." — Philadelphia 


\  \\  or<i  to  t  he  w  toe.     A  ■  • 

a  duly  com :■    ■  t,  when  it  \ 

iving    previoua   convictions,"    that    he    had 
been  in  prison  at  the  time  tht 
mitted.     "Why    didn't    you    sa  .  ked    the 

judge  of  the  prisoner  angrily. 

"  Your  lordship,   I  was  afraid  of  prejudicing  the 
jury  against  me." — Home  Herald. 


I  Ik-    (Md«fasbioned  Bonnet 

How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  old  fashioned  bonnet, 

The  old-fashioned  bonnet  that  Xell  used  to  wear; 
Without  any  plums  and  red  cherries  stuck  on  it — 

The  bonnet  that  didn't  require  phony  hair. 
The  dish-pan  effect  may  be  stylish  and  stunning, 

The  waste-paper  basket  that's  lately  come  in 
May  be  quite  the  rage  and  recherche  and  cunning, 

But  give  me  the  hat  she  tied  under  her  chin. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  17. — The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
in  Turkey  induces  the  Third  Army  Corps  to 
march  on  Constantinople  from  Salonica  and 
Adrianople. 

April  18. — Confirmation  of  the  reported  murder  of 
two  American  missionaries  at  Adana  is  ob- 
tained. One  of  them  was  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Rogers. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  beatification  of  Joan  of 
Arc  are  held  at  St.  Peter's,  a  great  crowd,  com- 
prizing many  French  pilgrims  and  bishops,  fill- 
ing the  cathedral. 

April    19. — The    Russo -Bulgarian   and  Turko-Bul- 
garian  protocols  are  signed. 
Holland  agrees  to  restore  the  Venezuelan  coast- 
guard vessels  and  Venezuela  will  pay  $4,000  for 
capturing  Dutch  merchantmen. 

April  31. — The  Dominion  cruiser  Kestrel  fires  on- 
and  captures  the  American  fishing-schooner 
Woodbury  off  Vancouver;  the  incident  is  expected 
to  hasten  a  settlement  of  the  Hecate  Strait 
question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The    steamer   Admiral,    with    Mr.    Roosevelt   on 
board,  arrives  at  Mombasa. 

April  22. — The  Bundesrath  at  Berlin  ratifies  the 
patent  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  16. — President  Taft  holds  a  conference  with 
Samuel  Gompers  and  other  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

April  n; .-—Mr.  Aldrich  opens  the  tariff  debate  in 
the  Semite,  declaring  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill  would  produce  ample  revenue  for 
the  needs  of  the  Government. 

Gl    \!   KAl. 

April  1  ahy  Packing  Company,  of  Kan 

I  itv.  is  indicted  on  69S  counts,  charging 
fraud  in  affixing  internal  revenue  stamps  to 
oleomargarine. 

April     19.— A    mob    at    Ada.    Okla  ,    lynch. 

thy  stockmen,  held  in  the  local  jail  for  the 
murder  of  a  former  United  States  depul 
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shines  brigh'Hy  in  ^  House  rWhere 

^APOLIO  abolishes  dirt.  buK'Dirh 

euid  despair  a*re  close  ofkin"Try  if  in 

your  nexh  house  cleajningo@fc3^~-~ e 


BANKINGbvMAIL 

O  SAFEGUARDED 

/BY     FEDERAL 
OSUPERVISION 


Government  Protection 
This  hank  is  under  Federal  Supervision,  all 
its  transactions  being  rigidly  inspected  by 
the  National  Bank  Examiner  By  open- 
ing a  Savings  Account  with  this  bank  your 
money  will  1*'  safeguarded  by  the  banking 
laws  of  the  Unit  iment, 

and  earn  6*  compound  into 

If  you  prefer  you  can  open  an  account  sub- 
1  check  on  which  4  interest  is  paid. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  check,  money 
order  or  registered  letter.  One  dollar  will 
open  an  account. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "L,"  "Banking  by  Mail" 


FIRST  NATIONAL 

BAN  K  FAIRFAX  OKLA 


■  Vrf.Tt  Comfort  (or  Han  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  coun- 
tries, invented  thirty  years  ago  and 
improved  every  year  since;  ideal  for 
gentleman  or  lady  rider  and  a  scientific 
fit  for  the  mount,  illustrated  oatalom* 
free— describing  the  several  sti  Us  <,/  Whitman 
and  i-verythingfrom  "Saddle  to  Spur." 

Hehlbaeh  Saddle  Company,  104  fhtnberi  St. ,  Jew  York  City 


I^GrnGcfrSea   STATIONERY 


L^J      Husim-HS,  profession. t  I 

*   ive.     Send  to-ilny  I<t  tree  ■ 


1:  impreasiv 

iplest 

II  AKI'tvIC,  <  oliinil.la    HI.  ,.-■..    «  ..In  111  Im. 


Don't  Let  Mosquitoes  Bite  You 

The  T.  T.  P.  canopy  is  secure  as  a  wire  cage,  neat  is 
a  pin  and  light  as  a  feather.  Fits  any  bed  and  packs 
size  of  a  magazine  when  traveling.  Ask  your  dealer 
and  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet. 

T.    I.    P.    CANOPY    CO. 
24-32  East  Main  St.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Travel 


Travelers 

in 
Foreign  Countries 

can  provide  themselves  with 
current  funds  and  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  principal 
Bankers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  through  the   use  of  our 

Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit 

Our  Letters  also  provide 
mean*  for  Hie  prompt  forward- 
in?  of  mail,  luggage  and  cables. 

Full  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Mitiond  slo. 

507  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

33  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Cables   "Mimosa,"   New   York 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S.   Arabic.   16,000  Tom,  Oct.  16.       $650  up 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  $270  UP 


I  FRANK  C.CLARK 
Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Tin  Litirakv  DlSWI  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


Times  Building,  New  York 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tliis  column,  u>  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  u?c  of  words,  Hi.  Punk  .s  Wagu&lls  Btandard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


l^~  Th(     Lexicographer  inn    not   answer  anony- 
mous  comm  it n  icai ions. 

"  P.  H  ."  San  Francisco,  Cal  —In  regard  to  the  ad- 
dition of"  dvecase,"P.  B."  should 
note  that  some  words  ending  in  a  sibilant  omit  the 
.« of  •                    •  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  repetition 
rig  sound.     The  rules  governing  the  sub- 
Singular     monosyllabic 
nouns    ending    in    a    sibilant     sound     (s,     >,     ce,    S0, 
or    dental    g#)    add    the    apostrophe    and    s,    except 
when   the    following   worn   begins    with    a    sibilant 
James's  ring;    Jones's  hat;    a  fox'  skin. 
Singular  dissyllabic   nouns  ending   in   a   sibilant 
I  add  the  apostrophe  and  .•;,  unless  the  sibilant 
I   by  another  sibilant  or  the  last   syllable 
nted:     as,    /',":.*'    defeat;      M  oses'    face; 
theory,   etc       (3  |   Singu- 
lar  polysyllabic    nouns   ending    in    a    sibilant    sound 
•he  apostrophe  and  s  only  when  a  principal  or 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable;    as,  Boni- 
Vtnbos's    Rhetoric;     Orosius's 

"J,  A  C  ."  Vineland.  X.  J  —The  expression  •'gram- 
matical error."   tho  a  common  locution,  is  objected 
many  authorities,  and  an  "error  in  grammar" 
-red  as  avoiding  what  is  sometimes  considered 
a  violation  of  grammatical  precision. 

"R    H.  M.,"  Denver,  Colo — "Kindly  send  me  the 
rity  for  the  sentence,  '  Neither  the  woman  nor 
I  ,jin  on  trial  here.'  " 

Maxwell's  "School  Grammar."  page  212:  "When 
two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  or  or  nor  differ 
the  rule  is  usually  given  that  the  verb 
must  agree  with  the  subject  next  to  it,  as,  '  Either 
Di  to  go.'  "  See  also  Bullions'  "English 
Grammar."  page  216:  "Rule  4.  When  substantives 
taken  separately  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
agrees  with  the  one  next  it,  as,  'James  or  I  am  in 
the  wrong.'  " 

"L.  C.  M,"  St.  Paul.  Minn — Regarding  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  street  car  railway-notice,  "Polite- 
ness and  patience  to  all  passengers  is  requested," 
etc.,  the  decision  favoring  the  plural  is  based 
on  the  following  rule  of  grammar:  "When  a 
verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by 
and,  it  must  agree  with  them  jointly  in  the  plural, 
because  they  are  taken  together";  as.  True  rhetoric 
and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied. — Blair's 
Rhetoric,  p.  11.  Aggression  and  injury  in  no  case 
justify  retaliation. — Waylattd's  Moral  Science,  p. 
406.  To  the  foregoing  rule  there  is  no  exception 
which  would  even  remotely  apply  to  this  case.  The 
following  exception  is  given  by  some  grammars: 
"  When  two  nominatives  connected  by  'and'  serve 
merely  to  describe  one  person  or  thing,  they  are 
either  in  apposition  or  equivalent  to  one  name, 
and  do  not  require  a  plural  verb."  Close  analysis 
will  show  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  sentence  un- 
der consideration,  for  politeness"  and  "patience" 
can  not  be  held  "to  describe  one  thing." 

"M  A.  B.  S."  Xova  Scotia. — "We  have  heard 
the  expression,  'We.  like  they,  are  to  go.'  Is  this 
correct  or  should  it  be  '  like  them  '?" 

"We,  like  them,  are  to  go"  is  correct,  "them" 
being  in  the  objective  case  object  of  the  preposition 
"to"  or  "unto"  understood. 

"J  W.  M .."  Visalia.  Cal. — "Which  is  correct,  'a 
unanimous  vote,'  or    an  unanimous  vote'?" 

".4  unanimous  vote"  is  the  correct  form.  "An" 
is  used  only  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel 
sound,  and  the  "u"  in  "unanimous"  has  the  sound 
of  "y"  in  "you,"  which  is  a  consonant  sound. 

"H.  R.  E,"  Oxnard.  Cal. — "Presuming  that  ship- 
ment has  been  made  would  it  be  correct  to  say, 
'Give  me  the  date  shipment  has  been  made":" 

If  we  understand  the  question,  we  believe,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  action  is  represented  as  com- 
pleted and  no  intimation  of  being  carried  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  past  tense  should  be  used,  "Give 
me  the  date  shipment  was  made." 
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Old  Instruments 

The    Great   Steinert   Collection 

To  Be  Sold 

THE  collection  of  keyed  and  bowed  instruments  of  Mr.  Morris  Steinert, 
the  great  authority  on  the  history  and  evolution  of  modern  musical 
instruments,  is  to  be  sold  privately,  as  a  whole  or  as  single  specimens. 
It  has  been  used  to  illustrate  his  lectures  before  musical  con- 
gresses  and  at  many  of  our  great  universities,  including 
Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Vassar. 

They  cover  a  period  of  almost  four  centuries  and  in- 
clude clavichords,  harpsichords,  clavicytheriums,  spinets, 
viola  da  gambas,  etc.,  all  in  playable  condition,  render- 
ing music  as  the  masters  heard  it.  Many  of  them  were 
once  in  the  possession  of  church  dignitaries  and  renowned 
musicians. 

Merely  as  a  collection  of  Antiques  it  would  be  of  sur- 
passing interest, — rare  and  beautiful  cabinet-work. 

For  catalog  and  particulars  address 

T.  B.  WILLSON,  Sec'y 
Box  1543  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


■■K  \'**'           ^**  <"ll 
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Harpsichord 


Clavichord 


Spinet 


French-German- Spanish -Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  anil  Rest  Work  of  Dr.  Kiehard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day,  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leadinu  edueaton. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Write  us  for  Booklet  showing  Hundreds  of  Designs 

At  all  prices.    Include  iron  reservoir  vases,  settees,  foun- 
tains, tree  guards,  stable  fittings,  etc.     Iron  fence  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  your  home — is  cheaper  than 
wood  and  permanent.  No  repairs.   Agents  wanted. 
Th^Stewart  Iron  'Works  Co.      Cincinnati.  O. 

1709  Covington  it.  -A.      The  Largsst  Makers  of  Iron 
Fence  in  the  florid. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
del  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At    thm    following   Ketilmy    Institute*: 


Hot  Springs,  irk. 
Denver,  Col. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C, 

211  I.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  111. 
Marion,  III. 
Plainfield,  hid. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  ky. 
Lexington,  Hass. 


Portland,  Me. 
Grand  Rapids,  Midi.. 

265  So.  College  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  V  H. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  3.  Y. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

SIS  I.  Broad  St. 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 


Pittsburg,  Pa., 

KI6  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Toronto.  Out.,  Canada. 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 
London,  England. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BELLE-VISTA 


Par  Sale    Beautiful  estate  at  Point  Aller- 

ton.    Hull.    Muss.     Fully  furnished.      Large 

superb  rooms,  hard-wood  Soon,  fireplaces, 

i  ights.laundr]  .nil  in  best  condition. 

Prom  observatory*  view  obtained  for  miles 

uMiiii'l.  on  one  tide  land,  on  other  side 
bine  water*  of  Atlantic  House aur rounded 
by  large*  grounds,  distinctively  h  gentle- 
nan'a  residence  at  an  especially  low  price. 
30  minute*  from  Boston.  Further  particu- 
lar* j.  ii.  1 1 » i».  i  m   ir.mont  H,  Batata,  i .,.,. 

EXCELLENT    COLONIZATION 
PROPOSITION 

Be  in  Sumter  Count] . 
Florida,  nil  reasonably  contiguous,  Inter- 
■peraed  with  Carmen  owning  Individual 
paroela.  Healthy  and  mild  climate  year 
round.  Land  oonalsta  of  pine,  hammock, 
and  bayheada,  all  suitable  For  citrus  fruits 
Hiel  vegetables,  which  net  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Traversed  by  2  railway-.  2 
riven,  drainage,  naMgahlc  waterways. 
Timber  has  been  out.  Price  H.fiO  per  acre 
Thoroly  mapped,  Addxeas  Industrial  Dept., 
.i  i  Air  Line,  Portsmouth,  va 

Tennessee    Stock    Farm 

■  0  O     \  <    It  i   - 

Prodooed  last  year   12000  bushels  com.  •JKKi 

bushels  wheat.  1000 bushels oata    Wintered 

on  hay  and  roughness  300  grazing  cattle,  'JfO 

0  sheep.     Mo    fertilizers    ever  re- 

S aired  nnd  no  part  of  property  ever  rented, 
ne  of  the  fine  fa.. us  of  Tennessee  an'l  in 
the  inimedinte  locality  where  the  wonder- 
ful   phosphate   developments   are    taking 

place.  Vi  miles  from  Nashville,     y  heirs  and 

Sroperty  to  be  sold  for  division,      BDGAB 
.  GRAHAM,  Agt.,  Centerville.  Tcnii 

Virginia  Stock  Farm 

One  milt:  fromcity  of  Charlottesville,  seat 
of  University  of  Va.  Three  hours  from 
Washington,  D.C.  209 acres, well  watered; 
fertile  soil.  Adapted  to  grass,  corn,  wheat. 
oats,  fruit.  )4  mile  track  on  place  Apply  to 
Mn.  Kate  Firub  Charlottesville,  Vs. 


n  F..r  the  lirst  time   I    n.,w    ..rtVr    for   ails    ... 

~  .  imatry  phca  ••!  «•«  si  1 menu  in| 

BES1    BASS    I.  \Kr    is     \m 
UNITED  .- 1  M  f  -  -  ri.  ■..     :,      m  una,      n„„,k 

tr-.'it,     !  . 

1 , H 1 1 y   ;,    Million. 

tfj  Rsv  x  -l.-»-pniK  rooms,  mod* 

"are  both,  ht>r=>ry.  diaiofiooB,  eti  .  til  hand- 
»orn»ly  i.n i,i.t,.-i  tvsn    to  liaan,  litvei 

n  I  ii.-  persons]   property   tacfodes   n    pslr   of 

iir,.«  moaatsd  liagl* 
iww  two  •aster  »nd  all  «..ri,  of  tbinp 

■    '.I    tin.     count'  . 

whk  h  i.  Mlfsapportiai 

:il,,l      rruov. 
onirr        MSB    will    rsmSIS   with 


►"OB      PRII    r.      A  Ml      III    I  Ml.s       \  MHO  ss 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,   Ml   Broadway.  New  York 


Money    Making    Little    Farms. 

1  amento 

Biver  Valleyi    oloae    to   oitleai  trams   and 

trolley    hourl).      Irrigated:    Inexhaustible 

water]  nil  plowed,  level,    riohj  alfalfa,  or- 

walnuts,     peaches,    apples, 

beer    abundantly;    no   Boods   nor 

beautiful    .innate       Pamphlets, 

pertii  ulan    frei       I   ■•  ■      1        basing    Co  , 

Drawer  ,'sS.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FOK     sai.k 

680-ACRE  FARM 

In    the   beet   agricultural    count]    <>r    K> 

tJood  coal  vein*.     For  full    1 

.ires-  |i  .„,.  Morganfleld,  K> 

TO  DFWT-  Ittrei  tin    I 

1  U   l\E.n  1      1  Maine. 

New,  furnished,  nine  rooms  and  bath,  opt  a 
excellent  wa(  >n    H'  mi 

an    ntul    woodland   vlewn     Addraaa 

Owner,  1708  N.  l-ih  Street.  Phlladi  I  phi     I 


Geo.  H.  Littlefield  &  Son 

RKAI,     ]>l  VTK 

Mlllnril,  \.  II.,  ;iml  Ogiili<|lllt.  Me. 

lor  sale  Summer  Hotel  aceommodat  i  ng 

about  100 guests al  Eennebnnk,  Maine. 

To    Ku  a  t.    Me.,    furnished 

cottages  1200  to  SIUUO  for  season.  Houses 
and  land  for  sale. 

South  rn  N.  II.  fruit  and  dairy  farms 
and  for  Mourner  homes,  circular  farms 
and  summer  homes  on  the  hills,  b>  the 
sea  a n 'I  lakes,  along  the  rivers 


This  iti-initirui 

SEASHORE  RESIDENCE 

For  Bale  or  Bent,    Bradley    Beech,  N.  J. 

1  ocean  frontline.  660 feet  on  fresh 
water  lake.  Adjacent  to  Asliury  Turk.  Large 
stable  on  premises. 

E.  L.  KENT 
114  Chestnut  St.,  Fast  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS 


in  the  heart  of 

the  bea  11  f  i  f  u  1 
Berkshire  II,  IN, 
from  10  to  800 
acres.  S2.000  to 
(26,000.  Dairy,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
poultry  farms,  pun  water,  good  roads, 
excellent  markets,  del  ight  fill  scenery. 
For  health,  home  and  profit.     See 

W.  R.  GARDENER  CO.,      Pitufield,  Mao. 


4  Al.IlOKMA    KAaTCH    Foit    BALK- 

Beautiful    668   acre    fruit,    grain    and    stock 
ranch    near   San   Joaej    dwelling   00 
♦20.000;  1<<I  acres  in  orchard  and  vineyard; 
income    116,000   to   $20,000    annuall>;     price 
B5.000;   terms  to  suit,  or  will  exchange  for 

Eastern  real  estate  or  business.  For  infor- 
mation address  Frank  P.  I  1.1  v  ki.ani>. 
7828  Adams  Express  Building.  Chicago.  Ills 


Summer  Home  Sacrificed 

New,  furnished  8  room  cottage;  east  shore 
Lake  Michigan.  Private  beach;  running 
brook  north  line,  hills,  woods,  small  lake 
to  rear,  complete  modern  plumbing.  Lot 
•  ■haded  by  tine  old  oaks.  Complete 
$3,500.   Lock  box  686,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


\oitriiKitv  \iit<:iM\ 

KIKMs      %  \  D     «    OI    Villi      lloMIs 

KB  111    t%  \n|II\«.TOY 

Loudoun  and  Fairfax  County  Stock  Farms 

a  speoialt) . 

A.  II.   Ilnell,   ite.-il    Batate    Ilroker 

Herndon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va, 

"Send  for  New  Spring  List." 

FOB  A  I'HOKITtlll.K  INVESTMENT 

I'.'i  aorea  in  the  booming  Tied  mom  - 
Population  doubh  d  since  1902.    .Inst  put  In 
lonneotlon  with  luo.iim  horse  power  dec 
1  plant.    Let  me  tell  you  about  it 

Cheater,  B   C 


plant 

w    B.  H     II. 


II  A  Q  VI    Alin   H'  •'iitifiil     water     front 
IflArl  I  LANU   firm  for  sal,'  on 

•rn  Shore ol  Mar  land.  One  location,  mild 

climate,  fertile  soil:  also  good  fruit  and 
nd  For  full  particulars  address 
s\Mi  1  I.  1-    WOODCOCK. 

Salisbury  Wicomico   conn' 


$100  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

it .  gi\e  in.  ..in.  pendence,  com 

petence     New  plan     Nat'l  Homestend  \-~n  . 

Ibimh.i    Si   I..IHIH.-UT    I!    UdUUJ,   I"-    tnirlr.,   (  .1. 

FARMS   IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Circular    free      Depl  1      I      Leland,  113 

Devonshire  Bt,,  Boetoa,  lUaa. 

SUMMER   HOME 

i\   I'fiiti  i  \>|>.   HAIBB,    rOBSALl 

i<<  i\  i ::,  Li  rzBABi  Dial  ■  i 

poultry  farms  :;i::" :,:: 


■  Bargains 


1     II    MI.LIMill  \M. 
York  i 


Classified  Columns 


Itate  for  ailii'rti.riiiiiil,  iimler  this   beailii 


SUMMER    COTTAGE 

MUSKOKA  LAKES,   ONTARIO 
On  I  Ion  in  e  [aland    one  of  the  choloeat  on 

Lako  Boaaeaa  Cottage  with  dining  room 
kitchen    and  seven    hedrootus-     fully    fur- 

niahed ;  veranda  on  three  sides;  new  ice 

I  onae  Stocl  •  d  ;  bathing  house,  boat  house; 
190  ft.  sfamer  wharf;  3  boats.  \\  ilhSacres 
of  land 96000  ;  w.th  To  I  acresol 

land  without  house,  etc,  I3C00.    The  whole 
is    valued    conservatively   at    112.00!         1 
particulars  address   F.  .1.  B 

3rd  Street  New  York. 


7  .".  eenis  per  line 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS       BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SKCI'KII)  or  fee  returned. 
Bend  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. QUIDS  HOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT.  Willi  valuable  List  of  Invent  u  ni 
Wanted  sent  t  r.  I  CMS  MILLION  DOL 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  01 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samrde  free. 
Evans  Wilkeas  AOo.,849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS      THAT      PAY.      1  ' 
Tour  Idea  I    2  Books   free:     "Fortunes   In 
What    and    How    to  Invent"     M- 
page   (iuide   Book.      Fne   search    of    the 
Pat,  otf.  records.      I     i     VB(  "'MAN. 

Washington,  1).  D 


BUSINESS  HOOK  FREE:  TELLS  HOW 

you    can  secure  the    actual  working    plans. 

the   Done]  making   systems,    n  hi  mea  and 
short  OUteof  ll'J   great,  big.  busini 
to    Increase    your    salary    to     boost     your 
profile.     Hook  i-  free      Why  not  write  now? 

sys  I  EM,  Dei  • 
1Q-1S3  Wabaah  Ave  Chicago. 


BE  VOIR  OWN  BOSS  htart  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home,  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  rou  how.  Vers  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "starter."  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEOER  CO.. 
155  Washington  St  .  Chicago.   111. 


1A1I  NI    SENSE  and  Patents  that  Protect  Permanent    Income  male    b>   selling  our 
yield  our  clients  enormous  profits.    Write  Identification  Insurance  Credentials     Lin- 
os    for    PROOF.      Inventors    lose    millions  eral    Commissions       Virgin 
through   worthless  patents.    R.  S.  *    A.    B  for  you.     Writ)                            I  ac   Insurance 
Laces.  Dept  BB,  W  ■  ■  i . i :  k i ■  ■  n .  D  .    MT,   QjG  Dearborn  St  .  Ohl 


MASON.  FENWICE    A  LAWRENCE.  Pat- 
ent   Lawyers.  Washington.    I).  C.    Boi    W. 

Established  47  years.  Best  references    rernu 

moderate    1 1 1  ust  rate  i  booklet  free.  He  care- 
lul  in  -electing  an  attorney.      W  rile  ii. 


HELP  WANTED 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


WE  TRAIN  WRITERS.  Even  Literary 
Help.  Most  complete  course  in  short  story 
w  i  king  extant.  "Opens  New  World,"  writes 
n  student.  "Writers  Prospect  us"  Free.  Nat'l 
Literary  Bureau.  Colorado  Bld'g." 


AUTHORS    SEEKING    A    PUBLISHER 
should  communicate  with  the 

OooHBANg  Publishing  Compant 
S3  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


LGENT8.    My  Sanitary  Cokkkk    Makkr 
•  produces   pure,  swot    coffee,   needs  no  set- 
tler,   and    never    wear-    mi       Baves    ooffee, 
money  and  health.  Ever*  wife  buys  at  sight; 

new  invention.  Send  15c.  for  5<)i-.  si/.e.  post- 
paid.    Dr.  L\ons.  190  Daj  Street.  I'.skin.  III. 

Wanted— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS.  Citv 
Carriers.   Pc-t   OfBce  Clerks,  0. 000  yearly. 

\1  an.  examination-  coming.  Preparation 
d.  .  w  ,  ,ie  for  schedule  I  l:  \  N  K  l  in 
in-  I  I  l  i   II  .  Dept.  F  80.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL   POEMS  WANTED,  with   or 
without    music,    for  new  Song  book.     Also 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Bar*.  W     L.  PRICE.  Newport.  N.  Y. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.     Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  mn- 
terial  for  (dub  papers,  orations  an d 
l>i-|,i.  II. Bureau  of  Research. NewAllianv.Ind. 


HOOK    MANU80BIPT8  REVISED  AND 
PLACED    W  II  H     PI   HI  l-ll  I  B8.       Write 

LITERARY    BUREAU. 
64  Fort  Green  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK   to  publish,  send 
manuscript    for  our   offer  before  closing. 

BBOADWA1  PUBLISHING  Co.. 
Publishers  and  Booksellers,  hlia  B'way,  N.Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURED    HAMS. 

one  year   old    (H   to    14    lbs.)    25c.    per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 

Pl'RCKLLVILLK.  VIRGINIA. 


HEARTSEASE,  a  rare  cologne,  is  made 
from  oils  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  Small 
traveling    vial    sent     prepaid    for    25  cents. 

Studio  Gift  Shop,  Boston.   Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special  — Two  H  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order  Expert  Developing.  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  -c 
stamp  ROHT.  L.   JOHNSTON, 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    W'ilkes-Harre,  Pa. 


FOR    MEN 


rl.l!      I  RIAL    HAVANA    CIGABS.    hand 
made,  direct  from    Cuban  operated  factory 
here,  where   climate    and    labor    a! 
Write,  with  business  card  or  reference,  for 
fifty,  prepaid     Smoke  ten     Then  r. 
or    return    cigars     GONZALEZ    00 
Box  No.  2M  Pensacola.  Fla, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC    HYDRA!   1  1 
pumps  water  bv  water   power  — no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet   fall  elevates   water  50 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed     Catalog  Ire, 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


11  LOITERS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Ooasl 
States,  Full  details  free  from  Pacific 
Teachers'  Agency,  Phelan  Bldg  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  or  Hellman  Bl •:.■ 

DOGS 


1  offer  for  sale  a  beautiful 
i  ni. I  I  I 
-Tricolor;  female;  a.K.0.8  B     117.711) 
She  is  by  Ch.  Parbold  Prior...  Ch   ore  - 
stone  Tyttonian.     She  is    a    litter  - 
Champion  Grejrstone  Prelate 

No  dog  in  America  is  better  bred  Sin-  is 
a  splendid  Individual,  22  months  old,  sound, 

kind,  faithful,  with  a  great  head,  coat  nnd 
body  conformation,  and  capable  of  win- 
ning in  any  company. 

Write  for  full  pedigree  and  photograph, 
if  rou  are  willing  to  |my  a  little  mor.  for  a 
quality  animal. 

Box   1st'..    LlTKIIARY   Di 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


GOVERNOR   HUGHES  AND  THE 
LEGISLATURE 

ONCE  more,  with  the  adjournment  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, the  press  takes  note  of  the  casualties  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Governor  Hughes  and  the  bi-partizan  coalition  of  "bosses" 
who  have  pitted  themselves  against  him  at  Albany.  While  the 
legislative  leaders  "  have  wreaked  their  petty  spite  "  against  the 
Governor,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "his  repu- 
tation and  prestige  have  grown  daily  in  every  State  in  the  Union." 
Moreover.  "  this  anti-Hughes  legislature,"  says  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Rep.)i  "already  bears  its  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  Governor's  position  in  judging  itself  by  the  Hughes 
standard."  Thus  Republican  leaders,  according  to  Albany  dis- 
patches, are  "pointing  with  pride"  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature, 
before  adjournment,  acted  favorably  upon  twenty-two  out  of  twenty- 
nine  recommendations  in  the  Governor's  annual  message,  while  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  arraigns  it  for  its  failure  to  act 
favorably  upon  the  remaining  seven.  Among  these  seven,  it  may 
be  noted,  were  the  Direct  Primary  Nominations  Bill  and  the 
recommendation  to  place  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  under 
the  control  of  the  Public  Service  Commissions.  Other  negative 
results  of  the  session  are  thus  summarized  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  : 

"  Failure  to  consider  the  Massachusetts  ballot  bill.  Defeat  by 
the  Senate  of  a  plan  to  familiarize  voters  with  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

"  Failure  to  consider  the  New  York  City  charter. 

"  Failure  to  pay  any  attention  to  recommendation  for  State  de- 
velopment of  water-power.  Defeat  of  bills  to  prevent  pollution 
of  streams  by  sewage  and  factory  wastes. 

"  Defeat  of  bill  to  abolish  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence 
in  actions  brought  by  children  under  sixteen  years  against  em- 
ployers because  of  injuries  received  during  employment. 

"  Failure  to  enact  legislation  for  a  board  of  fiscal  control  of  State 
institutions.     Defeat  of  a  bill  for  salary  classification  commission. 

"  Failure  to  adopt  legislation  to  permit  removal,  without  consent 
of  the  Senate,  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

"  Defeat  of  home-rule  scheme  embodied  in  a  bill  for  a  commission 
to  investigate  third-class  city  charters." 

All  of  these  were  matters  mentioned  in  the  Governor's  message. 

Speaker  Wadsworth,  noting  that  "a  persistent  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  the  impression  that  the  legislature  of  1909  has 
studiously  failed  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor." asserts  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  "has  responded  with  will- 
ingness and  alacrity  to  the  great  majority  of  his  recommendations." 
"Indeed,"  he  adds,  "it  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  truth  that  no 
Governor  has  ever  secured  the  enactment  of  a  greater  percentage 
of  his  recommendations  than  Governor  Hughes."     Mr.  Wadsworth 


points  to  the  Congress  at  Washington  as  a  prooi  1l1.1t  no  legisla- 
tive body  "can  ever  enjoy  what  might  be  termed  wide  spread  popu- 
larity," since  "no  legislature  can  possibly  do  all  the  things  that 
are  asked  of  it."  Mr.  Wadsworth's  legislature,  however,  looks  in 
vain  for  enthusiastic  indorsement  even  in  the  press  of  its  own  party. 
Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (  Rep. )  says  of  it : 

"It  has  done  little  or  nothing  save  to  defeat  the  constructive 
measures  which  have  been  not  only 'Hughes  policies,'  but  the  poli- 
cies demanded  by  the  people  at  large,  the  policies  which  have 
been,  or  are  being  written,  into  the  statutes  of  all  progressive 
States.  The  only  achievement  at  all  of  which  the  public  has  taken 
notice,  and  which  abides  in  its  memory,  has  been  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  in  expunging  from  the  record  the  declaration  of  a  man 
of  courage,  that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's 
eye  than  for  a  bill  in  regulation  of  corporations  to  receive  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  a  certain  committee. 

"That  statement,  we  believe,  represents  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  voters  who  chose  the  present  legislature,  and  in  rebuking  its 
author,  the  assembly  registered  its  defiance  of  public  opinion. 
The  expunging  resolution  was  symbolic  of  much." 

The  Press  of  the  same  city,  another  Republican  organ,  begins 
its  comment  with  the  remark  :  "Of  the  legislature  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  nothing  became  it  like  the  resolution  of  adjournment." 
It  goes  on  to  say  in  praise  of  the  Governor  and  his  measures  : 

"  For  every  important  act  of  the  legislature  which  benefits  the 
people  the  thanks  belong  to  Governor  Hughes  and  to  nobody  else. 
Without  his  forceful  aid  the  City  of  New  York  would  have  been 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Transit  Trust.  Save  fcr  his  sturdy  inter- 
vention the  car  lords  would  have  had  the  people  by  the  throat  and 
might  have  exacted  any  tribute  they  cared  to  levy  for  the  building 
of  only  a  fraction  of  the  subways  needed  by  this  community." 

In  this  result  The  Tress  finds  an  argument  for  direct  primary 
nominations.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Republican  party  is  technically  responsible  for  the  rotten 
record  of  the  Republican  legislature.  The  people,  however,  know 
it  is  no  more  to  blame  for  the  treachery  of  legislators  than  the 
party  rank  and  file  is  responsible  for  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
legislature  by  the  dummy  conventions  which  meet  under  its  banner 
and  receive  their  orders  from  bosses." 

From  its  beginning,  says  an  Albany  dispatch  to  The  Evening 
Post,  the  legislature  "has  been  controlled  by  a  bi-partizan,  or 
rather  non-partizan,  alliance  of  the  professional  politicians  with 
the  corporations,  tho  here  and  there  this  control  was  slightly  miti- 
gated by  a  vaguely  realized  fear  of  public  sentiment  and  dim  fore- 
bodings of  the  wrath  accumulating  against  election  day."  "The 
legislature,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "began  with  a 
purpose  to  magnify  itself  and  to  minimize  the  Governor,"  and 
ended  with  an  achievement  exactly  the  reverse. 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.)  thinks  that 
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N  1 1 .  1 1  I  l<  II  .  I  N  c. . 

Mai  .uile\  in  the  New  Yuri. 


ir  v  i  s  r  Ti 


PIECES    All     AT  OM<  I  . 

M acauley  in  the  New  York  U 


IN    DARKEST    NEW    YORK. 


the  State  of  New  York  lias  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  refused  to  pass  the  seven  measures  which  em 
bodied  "  the  quintessence  of  Hughesism."    To  quote  : 

"We  are  lucky  to  escape  with  the  comparatively  harmless  three 
quarters,  so  that  we  are  .spared  the  iniquitous  one-quarter. 

"  If  the  legislature  had  accepted  the  Hughes  theory,  that  its  share 
in  the  government  of  the  State  consisted  chiefly  in  rubber-stamping 
its  approval  on  the  mandates  of  the  Executive,  many  calamitous 
results  would  have  ensued,  and  one  of  the  least  would  have  been 
that,  for  years  to  come,  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  have  been 
Clogged  with  appeals  from  the  constitutionality  of  the  Hughes 
statutes,  which  the  court  would  have  been  compelled  to  allow. 
After  all.  the  Constitution  is  greater  than  Hughes,  repellent  as  that 
theory  of  government  may  be  and  doubtless  is  to  Hughes." 

I  he  New  York  Times  ( Ind.)  thinks  that  on  the  subjects  of  direct 

nominations  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Public  Service 

Commissions  "the  people  stand  with  the  legislature,  not  with  the 

■.hi."      And    The  Sun,   looking    for    something  to  praise, 

ts  the  courage  of  the  legislature  in  resisting  Executive  coer- 

'I  liis  pap  ill  to  say  : 

"Party  principle,  party  leadership  in  the  old-fashioned  sense, 
and  party  machinery,  have  been  utterly  subordinated  to  personality 
sion  between  picturesque  personality  and  a  strident  public 
■  placed  the  old  ordei  and  set  at  defiance  older  constitu- 
tional notions.     So  complete  has  been  the  change  that  the  mere 
notion  that  a  legislature  should  thwart  the  will  of  the  Executive 
to  be  an  evidence  of  corruption  upon  the  legislative  side. 
Not  only  is  it  held  impossible  that  the  legislature  should  be  justi- 
its constitution.il  i ight,  but  it  is  regarded  as  prooi 
rporation  control  and  even  of  a  nation-wide  politico- 
nspiracy." 

•  ik    World  (Ind.    Dera.)    thinks   that    Governor 
himself  not  altogether  blameless  for  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  legislators  toward  him,  his  own  bearing  being  less  than 
sympathetic.     To  qi 

"l"i  /ears  it  has  been  customary  for  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men tO  '  "iisiilt  with  the  <  .oven  i  or  a  I  unit  their  local  bills  and  a  Unit 

the  Executive's  wishes.  The  practise  is  not  necessarily  vicious 
and  it  can  be  made  productive  ol  much  public  good.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  never  invited  such  consultation,     He  has  repelled  It,  and  as  a 

result  he  has   created  a  feeling  <d    antagonism  which    might   easil\ 

have  been  avoided." 


HOW  THE  SUGAR  TRUST  ROBBED   THE 
TREASURY 

■  *T"*  HE  Case  of  the  Seventeen  Holes  "  is  not  a  chapter-heading 
A  from  the  "Arabian  Nights.'-  a  Sherlock-Holmes  yarn,  or  a 
golf  book,  but  a  Federal  attorney's  designation  of  the  ( rovernment's 
case  against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  Yotk 
for  defrauding  the  customs.  The  trial  ended  a  few  week- 
with  the  conviction  of  the  company,  and  the  imposition  of  a  Si 34.- 

000  fine.  It  is  now  announced  that  this  conviction  opened  the  waj 
for  further  civil  suits  against  the  same  offender,  involving  penalties 
amounting  to  $().ooo,ooo,  and  that  the  Government  has  compro- 
mised on  these  remaining  claims  by  accepting  a  payment  of 
$2,2f>o.Ni)7.  This  compromise  closes,  on  the  civil  side,  what  some 
papers  describe  as  the  most  successful  suit  instituted  against  a 
great  corporation  under  the  Roosevelt  Administration.     The 

is  to  have  its  turn  in  the  criminal  courts,  however.  Attorney-*  reneral 
Wickersham   having  announced  that  the  settlement  "in    no  wise 
affects  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  individuals  who  are  ri- 
sible for  the  perpetration  of  these  frauds,"  and  that  "such  pros 

lions  will  be  prest  to  a  finish  by  the  Government." 

The  trial  recently  concluded  dealt  with    frauds  practised   on  the 

company's  South-Brooklyn  docks  during  a  period  ol  si\  years,  in 

which  time,  by  means  ol  an  ingenious  mechanical  device,  the  ( iov- 

ernment  was  cheated  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
The  New  York  Company,  a  constituent  company  of  the  Trust. 
operates  the  greatest  sugar  refinery  of  the  world  in  Brooklyn,  where 
its  docks  stretch  along  the  river  front.  Within  the  dark  and  for- 
bidding walls  ol  the  refinery,  it  is  said,  secret  and  unpatented  proc- 
esses oi  greaf  commercial  value  are  guarded  from  competitors' 

eyes.  Until  within  the  last  few  months  other  secret  and  unpatented 
methods  wen-  employed  on  the  open  docks  with  such  success  that 

in  si\  years  the  company  had  smuggled  in  75.000.000  pounds  of 
sugai   undei   the  verj   eyes  ol  customs  officials.     Mr.   Harold  J. 

1  low  land,  writing  in  The  Outlook  oi  May  1.  tells  how  this  rem. lik- 
able result  was  achieved  : 

"As  the  sugar  comes  over  the  side  of  the  ship  it  is  weighed  by 

the  customs  officers,  and  to  that  end  there  a'e   &t\  en  teen  bit;    Fail 

banks  scales  placed  at  intervals  along  the  docks.  Each  scale  has 
a  platform  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  its  surface  flush  with  the  su 

of   the  dock,  like  the  scales  that    \  on  have  Been   ••'>  often  outside  .1 
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coal-dealer's  01  a  feed-store.     The  brass  bar  ol  the  scale,  where 

The  weight  is  read,  is  within  a  little  house  fronted  with  glass,  so 
that  the  weigher  can  see  the  platform  and  what  is  on  it  as  he  ad- 
justs the  poise.  These  scales,  it  should  he  remembered,  belong  to 
the  company,  and  its  representatives  keep  the  keys  of  the  scale- 
houses,  and  are  supposed  to  lock  them  every  night. 

"  A  few  week--  ago  1  stood  upon  the  platform  of  one  of  these 
scales,  looking  through  the  glass  side  ol  the  scale-house,  behind 
the  registering-bar.  lacing  me,  two  men  sat.  each  with  a  small 
blank-book  on  the  ledge  before  him.  The  man  on  my  left  pushed 
the  poise  along  the  beam  till  it  balanced,  and  read  off  my  weight, 
•i-c  pounds."  both  men  recorded  the  figures  in  their  books. 
Then  the  other  man  leaned  over  to  the  left  and  dropt  his  hand  into 
the  dark  corner  under  the  ledge.  Once  more  the  weigher  adjusted 
the  poise— but  now  the  beam  balanced  at  162  pounds.  In  two 
minutes  1  had.  without  knowing  how.  been  robbed  of  8  pounds  of 
,ht 

"Stepping  from  the  scale  platform,  I  went  around  into  the  scale- 
house.  Taking  the  seat  in  the  corner.  1  ran  my  hand  down  where 
my  companion's  had  been  a  moment  before.  As  I  sat  where  a 
company  checker  had  sat  every  day  for  years,  just  by  my  left  knee 
was  a  thick  post  supporting  one  end  ol  the  shelf  beneath  the  scale 
bar.  Under  the  shelf  was  a  system  of  levers  and  joints  which 
formed  the  connection  between  the  register ing-beam  and  the  rod 
leading  to  the  platform  outside.  Between  the  post  and  the  end 
wall  of  the  scale-house  was  a  space  perhaps  .'  foot  wide,  as  dark 
as  a  pocket.  Running  my  hand  down  the  post,  I  touched  a  thin 
strip  of  iron  protruding  from  the  post,  its  outer  end  bent  into  a 
ring.  The  strip  worked  loosely  in  a  hole  in  the  post,  and  as  1 
pushed  it  through,  its  inner  end  ran  over  a  joint  of  the  scale 
mechanism.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  the  spring  of  the  steel  would 
exert  force  upon  the  levers  and  make  the  registering-beam  drop. 

"'We've  found.'  said  my  companion,  'that  a  pressure  of  one 
ounce  just  at  that  point  is  good  for  a  loss  of  forty-eight  ounces  on 
the  platform  outside.  You  see  now  where  those  eight  pounds  went 
to  that  you  lost  so  miraculously."  " 

This  little  masquerade, in  which  Mr.  How  land  represented  a  truck 
bearing  bags  of  raw  sugar,  tells  the  whole  story.  The  man  on  his 
left  impersonated  the  Government  weigher,  while  the  man  on  his 
right  represented  the  company's  checker.  The  other  sixteen  scales 
on  the  clocks  were  similarly  equipped  with  pierced  posts,  the  holes 
in  some  cases  be:ng  more  worn  than  in  others.   The  Government's 


suspicions  were  aioused  two  years  ago  by  the  Statements  ol  .1  man 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  company  on  the  docks,  but  il  was 
some  little  time  before  the  necessary  proofs  were  secured.  It  was 
then  urged  by  the  company  that  these  fraudulent  practises,  if  they 


ROD  CONNECTING  SCALE  WITH  WEIGHING  PLATFORM- 
(tme  movement  of  this   rod  is  upward 
when   sugar  is  placed   on   platform) 


GOVERNMENT  WEIGHER 


COMPANY    CHECK.ER 


Bj  rteaj  "t  "  The  Outlook,"  New  York. 

1IOW    IT    WAS     DONE. 

existed,  were  carried  on  without  the  knowlec  ;e  of  any  officer  or 
responsible  director  of  the  company.  But  as  ,t  was  the  company, 
and  not  its  employees  on  the  docks,  who  profited  by  the  fraud, 
this  contention  did  not  greatly  impress  the  jury. 

Mr.  Howland  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  remarkable  discrepancies, 
unblushingly  recorded  in  the  company's  books,  between  the  "  landed 
weight"  and  the  "duty  weight"  of  each  cargo  of  sugar.  The 
"landed  weight  "  is  the  weight  of  the  cargo  as  ascertained  by  men 
who  represent  the  sellers  of  the  sugar,  and  who  do  their  work  with 
great  steelyard  scales  within  twenty  feet  of  the  Government 
weighers.  Both  these  weighings  are  checked  by  employees  of  the 
company,  and  the  results  recorded  and  filed  side  by  side.     From 


Old  Mother  Htibbard  went  to  the  cupboard 

Tc  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone  : 
Two  lemons  were  there — 'twas  otherwise  bare, 
-  poor  dog  had  none. 

-Porter  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
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EXCEEDING    THE    SPEED    LIMIT. 

Never  mind  the  chauffeur  ;  get  after  the  owner 

— Glackens  in  Puck. 


A    DOGS    LIFE. 
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these  records  Mr.  How  land 
gathers  at  random  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  : 


KEHMBD  v 

The  new  Sultan,  an  elder  brother  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  has  been  a  'gilded  pris- 
oner" for  thirty-three  years.  Receiving 
a  deputation  from  the  Assembly,  he 
said  :  "  I  am  pleased  to  become  the  first 
Constitutional  sovereign.  Doubtless 
my  successor  will  improve  upon  me,  but 
you  may  reh  upon  my  doing  my  best  I 
also  have  -.uttered  oppression,  and  can 
•  r  into  the  feelings  of  my 
fellow  Sllffei 


"  <  m     May     18,    1907,    the 

steamship    Egda    brought   in 

n  go   of   sugar  on    which 

the  company  paid  duty  on 
2,774,832  pounds;  but  it  paid. 
to  the  seller  of  the  sugar, 
for  2,799,116    pounds— 24,000 

pounds  or  [2  tons  more. 

"On  July  ;,  i<)0-,  on  the 
cargo  oi  the  steamer  Olinda 
the  company  paid  duty  on 
3,  1  7-).  1  So  pounds,  while  it  paid 
the  seller  lor  3,2  16,832  pounds. 
or  over  20  tons  more. 

"On  March  14,  1907.  the 
Bound  Brook  landed  a  cargo 
of  sugar  on  which  the  duty 
weight  was  3,169,022  pounds, 
while  the  purchase  weight 
was  3,216,080,  an  increase  of 
nearly  24  tons. 

"Other  sets  of  the  junk 
books  show  differences  as 
high  as  200,000  pounds." 


THE  NEW   RULE 
IN   TURKEY 

"  XT<)T    since    Mohammed 
*•  ^        II.   captured    it  four 


In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  punishing  guilty  cor- 
porations it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  words  of  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham.  spoken 
recently  before  a  large  as- 
sembly of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  and  judges  of  the  United    States.      He  said    in    part: 

"There  was  a  prevailing  impression  that  many  of  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  economic  subjects  had  been  passed  to  be  pointed  to  with 
pride  rather  than  to  be  enforced.  Then  there  came  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. The  last  Administration  set  to  work  with  vigor,  with  energy, 
which  was  accompanied  at  times  with  newspaper  clamor,  to  enforce 

these  laws.  Business  men  who  eight  years  ago  had  not  read  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  to-day  know  it  by  heart  :  and  railroad  men 
and  shippers  alike  have  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 

1  immerce  Act 

"  It  may  be  -it  probably  is — true  that  in  the  movement  to  impress 
.  the  whole  business  world 
the  meaning  and  force  of  1  • 
tain  laws,  and  the  necessit)  oi 
attention  and  obedience  to  them, 
some  suits  wne  instituted  and 
■  '.us  begun,  with- 
out ■  •  ion  and 
without  adequate  cause. 

"When  such  conditions  are 
tin-  present  Ad- 
ministration will  not  hesitati 
withdraw  the  suits  or  dismiss  the 
proserin  ions.  .Sin  h  action  must 
not,    however,    be    taken    as    any 

indication    ol    an    intention     by 

tins   Administration    to  abandon 
in  the  slightest  ie  \  igor- 

ous,  impartial  enforcement  ol  the 
l..u .  or  to  undo  in  any  degree  the 

splendid  work  of  the  last   Admin- 
istration." 

I  [e  went  on  to  sa)  that  th< 
pri<  e  ol  peace  would  beo 

to  the  law.      He  hop.  11  |y 

definition  by  the  Suprei 

of  the  full  scope  and  effect  oi  the 

Sherman  Antitrust   I  aw. 


HENRY    MAl'KER, 

Killed  at  Adana,  Asia  Minor,  with 
D.  M  Rogers,  while  trying  to  put  out  a 
fire  in  the  girls' school.  He  was  a  Men- 
nonite  missionary  from  Indiana,  and 
leaves  a  widow  who  is  also  a  missionary. 


and  a  half  centuries  ago  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  the  city 
ol  Constantine  witnessed  such 
epoch-making  scenes  as  are 
taking  place  there  at  this 
hour,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat.  The  depo- 
sition of  Abdul  Hamid  II.. 
the  salute  of  101  guns  which 
announced  the  accession  of 
his  brother.  Mehmed  Y..  the 
execution  of  250  reactionary 
leaders,  the  appearance  of  the 
new  Sultan,  unguarded,  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople, 
were  a  few  of  the  crowded  in- 
cidents of  the  past  week 
which  told  the  world  at  large 
that  a  new  era  had  begun  for 
Turkey.  Altho  many  ob- 
servers are  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities that  still  Jurk  in  the  Turkish  situation,  the  attitude  of 
the  American  press  as  a  whole  is  optimistic,  the  conviction  being 
that  the  forces  of  constitutionalism  and  reform  are  now  more 
securely  in  the  ascendant  than  they  were  after  their  bloodless  vic- 
tory o!  nine  months  ago. 

The  week's  occurrences  at  the  Turkish  capital,  comments  the 
Washington  J'os/.  "bring  the  Last  measurably  nearer  to  the  West." 
The  same  paper  expresses  surprize  at  the  political  cohesion 
demonstrated  by  the  Young  Turk  party,  and  adds  its  congratula- 
tions to  those  of  all  civilized  nations  on  the  restraint  and  modera- 
tion with  which  that  party  met  the  crisis.  "  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  emerges  from  the  vortex  of  Constantinopolitan  intrigue." 
says  tin-  Louisville  Courier-Journal '.  " 'it  is  the  line  of  cleavage 
which  divides  the  Young  Turks  of  wholly  European  ideals  and  the 

reactionary  Mohammedans  oi 
Turkey  in  Asia,  who  are  1 
sible  for  the  sinister  work  at 
Adana."  The  new  Sultan's 
manifesto  to  the  world  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  is  vety  defin- 
itely on  the  European  side  of  this 
line.  Breaking  all  traditions  of 
the  Turkish  throne,  he  has  given 
to  a  newspaper  correspondent  an 
interview  which  is.  in  intention, 
a  message   to   the   nations 

repotted  by  Mr.  M.  II.  Donohue 
in  the  London  Daily  C/ironie/e, 
he  said  in  part  : 

"Say  to  them  that  I  have  ever 
been  the  convinced    and    ardent 
supporter  of  the  cause  oi  enlight- 
enment,   liberty,    and     pro 
By  the    help   ol    Allah,  the    most 

high,  I  shall  follow  unswerv- 
ingly the  path  of  duty,  seeking 
to  act  justly  and  honorably  to 
all  men.  be  they  giaours  or  true 
LIGHTING   1 111    ww  believers. 

Macauley  in  the  New  \".l  H  "My   voice  has  been  silent   for 
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\Il-w    OF    ADANA,    FROM    THE   GIRLS     M  HOW. 


I'UPILS    AND  TEACHERS    OK    THE    GIRLS1    SCHOOL. 


The  missionaries,  Daniel  Rogers  and  Henry  Maurer,  were  killed  while  fighting  a  file  which  threatened  the  mission-school  shown  here  in  the  right-hand 
picture.  The  Young  Turks,  it  is  said,  have  decided  to  send  a  commission  to  Adana  to  try  by  court-martial  the  instigators  of  the  massacres,  and  to  punish  them 
with  the  utmost  severity 

AT   THE    SEAT   OF   MASSACRE. 


thirty-three  years,  but  the  voice  of  true  conscience  has  never  been 
stilled.  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  situation  in  modern  Turkey 
as  I  find  it  to-day  after  the  political  resuscitation  of  long  years.  I 
will  tell  you  that  tho  shut  up  here  I  have  contrived,  feebly  perhaps, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  march  of  progress  of  the  outside  world. 

"The  few  parti zans  who  have  been  loyal  to  me  through  the  dark 
days  of  adversity  are  aware  that  from  my  earliest  years,  while  faith- 
ful to  the  precepts  and  teachings  of  the  Koran,  I  have  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  constitutional  charter  and  parliamentary  institutions. 
From  this  opinion  1  have  never  deviated.  I  hold  it  to-day  as 
strongly  as  I  did  when  a  young  man,  seeking  to  imbibe  the  knowl- 
edge of  Western  civilization  and  its  methods. 

"  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  young  Turkey,  with  full 
enjoyment  of  political  freedom.  1  see  nothing  in  it  incompatible 
with  Moharr/medan  sacred  law." 

In  view  of  the  Young  Turks'  competence  and  civilized  methods, 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that 

Europe  will  have  to  keep  her 
hands  off.  European  inter- 
vention, it  seems,  is  the  chief 
bugbear  of  the  reform  party. 
This  anxiety  is  not  merely 
local,  however.  Such  inter- 
vention, as  the  New  York 
//  'orld  remarks,  might  mean  a 
general  European  war.  "The 
civilized  world."  says  the  New 
York  Herald,  "will  watch  the 
development  of  events  in 
Turkey  with  anxious  eyes, 
hoping  for  the  best,  but  fear- 
ing the  worst."  The  reaction- 
aries in  Asia  Minor,  who  by 
their  wholesale  murdering  of 
Armenian  Christians  may 
compel  outside  interference, 
constitute  the  gravest  imme- 
diate problem  confronting  the 
new  Government.  This  prob- 
lem looms  large  to  the  New 
Orleans  Times  -  Democrat, 
which  comments  as  follows  : 


THE   SHEIK-CL-ISLAM. 

Head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church, 
whose  consent  made  legal  the  deposition 
of  Abdul  Hamid.  This  consent  was 
granted  on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan 
had  "destroyed  certain  holy  writings."' 
"squandered  the  public  money,"  and 
violated  the  Sheri  laws. 


"  It  is  certain  that  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  progressive 
classes  will  still  further  infuri- 
ate the  fanatical  Moslem  mob,  and  the  massacres  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  Armenia  will  be  followed  bv  outrages  on  a 


still  grander  scale.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  Europe  can  not 
stand  idly  by  while  thousands  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  put  to  the  sword.  No  government  that  is  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  repress  such  anarchy  is  to  be  tolerated  in  this  day. 
Whatever  the  cost,  the  Powers  must  intervene." 

Ur.  Charles  Ferguson,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Jour- 
nal, asserts  that  upon  the  United  States,  rather  than  upon  Europe, 
rests  the  duty  of  intervention.     We  read  : 

"The  Young  Turks  will  be  unable  to  sustain  the  role  of  orderly 
redemption  that  they  have  chosen — without  the  active  assistance 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  Near  East  will  burst  into  a  flame  and  will  be  burned  over 
by  jealous  wars  among  the  Powers,  unless  the  American  people 
shall  do  for  Constantinople  what  has  been  done  for  Peking. 

"Washington  diplomacy  should  in  the  Near  East  as  in  the  Far 
East,  stand  for  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  and  the  'open  door.' 

"The  murder  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Asia  Minor  fur- 
nishes an  obligation  and 
opportunity." 

The  New  York  Times 
points  out  that  the  Powers 
would  be  within  their 
treaty  rights  if  they  moved 
to  avenge  the  slaughter  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Ar- 
menian Christians  across 
the  Bosporus,  and  it  adds 
pessimistically  : 

"  The  massacres  in  Asia 
Minor  will  not  cease  with 
the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II. ;  the  blood  of 
the  Armenians  will  be 
spilled  and  their  wealth 
put  into  the  empty  coffers 
of  the  nation.  Of  all 
the  pious  Turkish  re- 
formers not  one  will  lift 
his  voice  or  his  finger 
against  commissioned 
murderers  of  the  Arme- 
nians. For  is  it  not  apart 
of  piety  to  slay  them  ? 

"Without  industries  or 
knowledge  of  trade,  how 
can  the  Turks  maintain 
themselves  peacefully  in  stepping  down  and  out. 
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modern  Europe  ?  Can  they  administer  equal  laws  to  subject 
peoples  whose  genius  in  law,  trade,  and  the  acquirement  of  prop- 
erty i*  admittedly  superior  t<>  their  own  ?    That  is  what  const!- 

•  \ -eminent   means.      Yet  fully  oo  percent,  of  Turks 

rant   of   its    meaning.      They    know    only  the  religion  and 

rnment  of   Mohammed,  which  is  the  religion  and  domination 
of  the  sword." 


THE  WHITE  METAL  AND  THE  YELLOW 
PERIL 

THAT  "the  yellow  man  with  the  white  money"  might 
mercially  speaking,  "cut  the  throat  of  the  white  man  with 
the  yellow  money."  was  .1  possibility  perceived  and  neatly  labeled 
by  the  late  Speaker  Reed.  According  to  Mr.  Moretoii  Frewen.  an 
English  economist  who  discusses  this  interesting  phase  of  the  sil- 
ver question  in  the  pages  of  Tlie  North  American  Review  for 
April,  the  menace  to  both  England  and  America  of  this  possibility 
was  never  more  acute  than  now.  since  in  the  past  twenty  months 
the  gold  price  of  silver  has  fallen  sixteen  cents  an  ounce.  This 
means  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  premium  which  the  silver 
countries  of  Asia  (with  their  Soo,ooo,ooo  of  inhabitants)  must  pay 
for  the  gold  with  which  they  buy  the  goods  of  the  gold-standard 
communities.  And  this,  says  Mr.  Frewen,  spells  conditions  "peril- 
ous, perhaps  even  fatal,  to  our  Western  civilizations. "  For  while 
in  England  and  America  both  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  have 
been  steadily  climbing,  in  Asia  neither  of  these  factors  as  measured 
in  silver,  has  changed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  As  another  has 
put  it,  "the  yellow  races  with  white  money — money  cheapened  by 
white  legislation — hold  us  industrially  at  their  mercy."  Mr.  Frewen 
explains  the  situation  in  the  following  sentences: 

"  For  two  thousand  years  and  more,  the  Asiatic  has  absorbed 
silver.  His  'divine  hunger'  is  for  that  metal;  it  represents  his 
labor,  his  capital,  his  conditions  of  work  and  sacrifice.  Thus, 
when  silver  and  the  silver  exchanges  fall,  then  for  every  Asiatic 
desiring  to  buy  our  goods,  gold  and  our  gold  prices  have  automati- 
cally advanced  and  his  power  to  purchase  from  us  is  proportionately 
reduced.  Since  1896,  owing  to  the  metallic  inflation  of  our  curren- 
cies occasioned  by  the  abundance  of  the  new  gold  supplies,  gold 
prices  (and  wages)  in  the  West  have  been  rising  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  while  silver  prices  and  wages  in  the  Orient  have  slightly 
receded.     This  price  condition  must  of  itself  greatly  contract  the 


purchasing  power  of  the  Asiatic  from  gold-Standard  countries  •_ 
but,  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  there  has  been  also  an  un- 
precedented fall  in  the  exchange  value  ot  his  money,  a  fall  ot  al- 
most 30  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  months,  is  it  wonderful  that 
our  export  trades  to  Asia  should  be  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  that 
the  'open  door'  of  Asia  is  now  a  door  that  opens  onl\  out- 
ward ? 

"Only  thirty-five  years  ago  the  Hongkong  Exchange  on  London 
was  four  shillings  and  twopence:  to-day  it  is  one  and  ninepeiue. 
Let  me  translate  this  statement  from  its  financial  vernacul.r 
the  man  in  the  street.  A  few  years  ago.  then,  when  a  Chinaman 
waned  to  buy  English  cottons,  he  bought  ten  sovereigns—  t'n.it  is. 
.1  bill  of  exchange  for  ten  pounds  on  London,  with  thirty-one  of 
his  silver  taels.  To-day.  while  his  labor  and  his  products  bring 
him  no  more  taels  than  in  1S73.  he  must  give  seventy-seven 
for  this  same  bill  of  exchange  for  ten  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  notwithstanding  the  splendid  efficiency  of  the  American 
railroad  service  to  the  Pacific  and  America's  lines  of  well-equipped 

Steamships,  yet  American  exports  to  the  Orient  languish — so  that 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  Portland  and  Vancouver,  which  should 
be  emporiums  for  a  vast  growing  trade  with  Asia,  must  content 
themselves  with  a  mere  coastwise  business.  Such  then  is  the 
position;  to  each  fresh  fall  in  silver  as  by  an  electric  contact  the 
manufacturing  activities  of  Asia  respond  :  we  have  seen  the  mills 
in  Bombay  and  on  the  Hugli,  the  boot-mills  of  Cawnpore,  a  thou- 
sand scattered  factories  throughout  China  and  Japan  fostered  into- 
profitable  life  by  lower  and  ever  lower  exchanges.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  in  thirty  years  England  has  seen  the  entire 
character  of  her  trade  with  Asia  revolutionized.  The  houses  of 
her  great  merchant  princes  who  formerly  imported  into  Asia  the 
fabrics  of  England  and  of  Europe  are  largely  in  liquidation  or  have 

now  become  exporters  instead  of  importers 

"In  1873,  tne  sovereign  was  worth  in  exchange  with  China  about 
three  taels,  and  three  taels  then  paid  for  one  day  the  wages  01 
twenty-five  Chinamen  ;  but  now  the  sovereign  is  worth  nearly  eight 
taels,  and  wages  being  no  higher,  the  sovereign  exchanged  into 
the  currency  of  China  now  pays  the  wages  for  one  day  ot  sixty 
Chinamen.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  American  capitalist  captains 
of  industry  will,  in  the  next  few  years,  take  advantage  of  such  ex- 
change conditions?  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Shansi  there  are  vast  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore  as  in  Alabama 
in  close  proximity  :  that  region  is  an  ant-heap  of  willing  unorgan- 
ized labor,  which  will  be  as  potter's  clay  to  the  hand  of  a  modern 
tinst.  ...  It  requires  little  imagination  to  foresee  that  the  day  is- 
near  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be  a  meat  ex- 
porter even  to  American  shores  of  rails  rolled  in  their  own  mills, 
in  Shansi." 


RMINO  PERHAPI   tins   IS     I  10  -.10  mi     ion    MAKING 

'i"Ks  IFF   REVISION  UNPOPULAR. 

Ml  Cutdieon  i"  the  <  die  — Wilder  in  the  I  hicRgD  AV.    I  /  /• 

THE  BOSS. 
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A   BIG  OIL  FINE  ACTUALLY   PAID 

ALTHO  there  was  $1,808,483.30  in  cash  in   the  automobiles 
when  the  Waters-Pierce  Company  started  t<>  pay  its  lines  in 

the  'Texas  capital,  remarks  one  paragrapher,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  outing  was  a  joy-ride.  The  Texas  press,  however,  seem 
to  feel  that  if  the  ride  was  not  a  thing  of  joy  to  the  riders,  it  was 
at  least  a  gladdening  affair  for  the  rest  of  Texas.  Many  of  the 
outside  press  also  take  this  view  of  the  oil  company's  final  settle- 
ment 01  its  penalty  tor  violation  of  the  Texas  antitrust  laws. 
"Texas  has  demonstrated  conclusively."  says  the  Baltimore  Su/i, 
"that  there  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  monopolistic  abuses  when 
States  are  determined  to  assert  their  rights  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  citizens."  "This  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy 
instance  in  the  legal  calendar  of  the  Federal  court  upholding  a 
State  prosecution  on  antitrust  charges. "  remarks  The  Wall  Street 
Journal ;  and,  the  Baltimore  American  rejoicesthat  "at  last  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  the  threat  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
has  paid  a  court  fine  and.  in  making  payment,  delivered  in  real 
cash."  The  American  goes  on  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  liti- 
gation in  the  case.     We  read  : 

"The  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  was  prosecuted  under  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas  upon  the  charge  of  violating  the 
State  antitrust  law,  and  under  the  decision  of  the  first  court  a  fine 
of  $1,623,000  was  imposed.  But  the  case  was  carried  from  court 
to  court,  and  not  until  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  confirmed 
by  the  court  of  last  resort  did  the  company  submit  to  the  inevitable. 
In  the  mean  time  interest  on  the  original  fine  had  been  accumula- 
ting, until  the  amount  was  swollen  to  $1,808,483.30.  The  fees 
allowed  by  the  State  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  reduced  the  sum 
to  the  amount  mentioned  as  having  been  turned  over  by  the  oil 
company  to  the  treasury  of  Texas. 

"The  case  was  long  drawn  out  and  during  its  career  through  the 
courts  it  got  mixt  in  pretty  extensively  with  Texas  politics.  The 
fame  of  the  Hon.  Joe  Bailey  as  a  trust-buster  has  been  sadly  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  efforts  which  he  put  forth  to  shield  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Company.  The  subordinate  company  was  once  shut  out 
from  doing  business  in  Texas,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Bailey  and  upon  the  strength  of  an  affidavit  made  by  H.  Clay 
Pierce,  declaring  that  the  company  had  no  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  readmitted.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  next  month  Pierce  must  face  trial  at  Austin  on  the 
charge  of  false  swearing  in  the  earlier  involvement  of  the  company 
with  the  courts." 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  news  columns  of  the  Texas  papers, 
which  give  picturesque  and  large-typed  accounts  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  commonwealth,  are  some  of  the  editorial  pages,  which  al- 
ready are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  the  money  ought  to 
be  spent.  The  Houston  Post  opposes  the  suggestion  of  a  reduced 
tax  thus : 

"To  distribute  it  in  the  way  of  reduced  taxes,  it  would  mean  but 
40  cents  per  capita  of  population  :  and  of  the  total  amount  the  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  people  would  get  perhaps  half  of  the  total. 
The  entire  population  would  share  best  under  some  form  of  useful 
expenditure  for  purposes  that  are  recognized  by  all  citizens  as 
worthy  and  beneficial.  Governor  Campbell  has  an  opportunity  to 
add  greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  administration  by  inviting  the  legis- 
lature to  cooperate  with  him  in  using  this  money  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  " 

The  Dallas  Mews  suggests  that  the  fine  "be  treated  as  a  legacy 
to  the  helpless,"  thus  evidencing  the  "fact  that  our  prosecutions  of 
the  lawless  are  not  actuated  by  the  prospect  of  profit."  To  read 
further : 

"The  procurement  of  the  Waters-Pierce  money  has  not  put  us 
under  obligation  to  the  helpless  ;  it  has  compounded  an  old  de- 
faulted obligation  tenfold.  .  .  .  We  might,  if  our  resources  had 
not  received  this  large  addition,  excuse  ourselves  fordoing  no  more 
than  deliver  the  lunatics  who  are  now  in  jails.  But  no  specious 
sophistry  can  excuse  us  if.  the  situation  being  as  it  is,  we  do  not 
doubly  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  present  disgrace.     We 


must,  in  other  words.  pro\  ide  againsl  the  requirements  of  the  nex1 
ten  years,  al  least,  those  requirements  being  measured  by  the  fact 
that  within  four  Ol   five  years  300  or  400  insane   have   accumulated, 

or  been  immured,  in  jails  and  poorhouses. 

"The  legislature  nvn\  not  tear  that   it   will   incur  the  charge  of 
extravagance  i!  it  is  abundantly  generous  with  the  helpless." 

The  McGregor  Mirror  sounds  a  pessimistic  note  of  warning, 
denouncing  the  law  which  does  not  include  imprisonment  with  the 


THE    BIG    FINE    IN    REAL  MONEY. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  the  State  House  immediately  after  State 
Treasurer  Sparks  had  given  his  receipt.  The  fine  as  paid  in  was 
composed  of  gold  and  currency.  The  most  interesting  package  con- 
tained 120  ten -thousand-dollar  bills. 

fine,  and  presaging  that  while  the  oil  company  is  forced  to  leave 
the  State,  "the  people  will  pay  the  freight."  To  quote  more  at 
length : 

"The  penalty,  without  imprisonment,  of  antitrust-law  violation 
is  poor  punishment.  If  the  price  of  the  trusts'  products  could  be 
regulated  by  law,  a  mere  fine  would  do  ;  but  when  they  are  left  to 
prey  upon  the  purses  of  the  people,  it  is  all  bosh — just  the  same  as 
the  people  fining  themselves  for  the  transgressions  of  others.  Per- 
haps the  wise  heads  will  learn  better  some  day." 


JAPAN'S  "BOYCOTT"  OF  OUR  FRUITS 

T3  ECENT  cable  dispatches  from  Yokohama  to  American 
•^  *■  papers,  stating  that  the  Japanese  authorities  discriminated 
against  American  fruits,  have  caused  much  uneasiness  among 
those  interested  in  Japanese  trade.  The  Japanese  version  of  the 
case,  as  set  forth  by  the  leading  Tokyo  journals,  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  reported  by  American  newspapers.  According  to 
the/7//,  the  most  influential  paper  in  the  financial  world  in  Japan, 
the  proportion  of  American  goods  rejected  under  the  Health  Law 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  inspection, 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Kanagawa  Prefecture  at  Yokohama, 
covered  the  food  imports  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from 
all  foreign  countries.  The  respective  proportions  of  rejected  goods 
for  four  leading  countries  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Xo.  varieties  No.  varieties 

inspected.  rejected. 

The  United  States 31  12 

Germany 6  3 

Prance 6  4 

Great   Britain 5  3 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  which 
failed  to  be  admitted  were  canned  goods.  The  British  commercial 
agents  and  the  members  of  the  California  Canned  Fruit  Association 
at  Tokyo,  having  made  inquiries  of  the  Japanese  authorities  above 
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mentioned  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ex- 

planation they  received. 
The  )  'orodzu,  which  has  considerable  influence  among  politicians 
:ommenting  upon  this  matter,  regrets  that  in  n 
Americans  have  acquired  the  habit  of  viewing  through 
-  almost  every  action  taken  by  Japan.    The  Health 
Law.  which  is  reported  by  American  correspondents  in  Japan  to 
have  long  been  obsolete,  lias,  the  paper  assures  us,  always  been 
imong  native  producers  and  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs. 
The  Nichi-bei-shuho  (Japanese- American  Commercial  Weekly), 
published  in  New  York  and  widely  circulating  among  the  Japanese 
residents  in  this  country,  has  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject. 
1 1  says : 

"Supposing  that  such  a  boycott  is  really  started  in  Japan,  what 
good  would  it  do  to  Japan?  The  Japanese  imports  from  America 
<onstitute  quite  an  item,  but  the  amount  of  goods  we  export  to 
America  is  overwhelmingly  greater.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is 
Japan's  best  customer,  besides,  our  import  of  California  canned 
fruits  is  so  insignificant  that  it  does  not  ever  form  an  item  in  the 
classified  statistics  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government.  These 
facts  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Americans  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  press  reports  as  to  the  alleged  Japanese  boycott 
on  American,  and  particularly  California,  goods.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in  Tokyo  states  that  in  view  of  Cali- 
fornia's ill-treatment  of  Japanese  subjects,  the  Japanese  steamships 
now  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  are  likely  to 
change  their  terminus  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle.  Such  a  re- 
port is  equally  absurd,  for  the  reason  that  the  said  Japanese  steam- 
ship company,  Toyo  Kisen  Kwaisha,  is  about  to  extend  its  route 
to  South  America  instead  of  extending  it  northward.  The  misun- 
derstanding of  The  linns  correspondent  was  perhaps  caused  by 
the  fact  that  another  Japanese  steamship  company.  <  )saka  Shosen 
Kwaisha,  which  has  hitherto  been  interested  in  the  carrying  trade 
exclusively  in  the  Far  East,  is  to  open,  in  June  next,  a  new  line 
1  >et ween  Seattle,  Tacoma.  and  the  Far   Eastern  ports.". 

As  to  the  report  that  the  Japanese  Health  Law.  which  had  been 
a  dead  letter,  was  suddenly  revived  in  order  to  discriminate  against 
American  articles,  the  Nichi-bei-shuho  thinks  that  while  the  law 
has  always  been  enforced  to  the  letter  among  the  natives,  the 
authorities  had  heretofore  refrained  from  applying  it  very  strictly 
to  foreign  goods,  toward  which  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  leni- 
encj  out  of  mere  courtesy.  —Translation  made  for  Tin:  LITERARY 

Digest. 


POSTING  THE  DRUNKARD 

DRUNKARDS,  near-drunkards,  and  prospective  drunkards 
will  find  small  comfort  in  New  Jersey's  latest  stab  at  the 
drink  evil,  remarks  one  New- York  paper  in  its  review  of  the  novel 
law  recently  put  upon  New  Jersey's  statute-books.  This  law, 
which  is  in  reality  a  system  of  posting  the  drunkards  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, is  thus  explained  by  the  Newark  News  : 

"The  law  directs  the  governing  body  of  every  municipality  in 
the  State  to  designate  three  reputable  citizens  to  be  known  as 
board  of  protectors  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness.  The  board 
is  given  power  to  proscribe  the  sale  of  liquors  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards or  persons  likely  to  become  drunkards,  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  dealers  to  that  effect.  The  first  offense  subjects  the  dealer 
to  a  penalty  of  550,  the  second  to  a  penalty  of  $joo,  and  the  third 
to  a  penalty  of  Sjoo,  upon  reporting  which  to  the  licensing  body 
the  license  may  be  revoked  perpetually  or  for  a  stated  period.  No 
action  may  be  maintained,  however,  unless  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  alleged  violator  to  appear  before  the  board  of  pro- 
tectors." 

The  object  of  this  law  is  "laudable,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "and  ought  to  command  theapproval  and  cooperation  01 
liquor-dealers  themselves." 

The  new  statute  "apparently  seeks  to  establish  islands  of  sobri- 
ety whereon  people  with  a  weakness  for  strong  drink  may  be 
legally  marooned."  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican .  which 
uoes  on  to  draw  a  second  simile  thus: 

"If  drunkenness  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  the  effect  of  such 
action  in  any  individual's  case  might  be  compared  to  quaran- 
tining or  placing  one  in  an  isolation  camp,  but  the  process  of 
quarantining  involves  more  of  an  invasion  of  a  man's  personal 
freedom  than  is  contemplated,  apparently,  by  this  New  Jersey  law. 
The  near-drunkard  would  be  placed  under  a  certain  restraint,  to 
be  sure:  that  is,  he  would  find  himself  'posted  '  at  every  saloon 
bar  or  club  restaurant  as  an  impossible  patron.  But  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  placing  him  gently  but  firmly  on  the  island  of 
sobriety  in  the  midst  of  the  social  whirlpool." 

This  step  toward  the  restriction  of  the  drink  evil  in  New  Jersey, 
however,  has  not  softened  the  criticism  of  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian .  \dvoeate  which  brands  that  State  as  one  of  the  four  States  in 
the  I  nion  "equally  benighted  "  in  which  "the  people  are  not  al- 
lowed to  decide  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  li- 
censed." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Castro  and  Abdul  Hamid  might  try  refined  vaudeville  -  (  hicago  A. 
Hon    fleeting   is   tame'      A   newspaper  refers   to  Judge   Alton    B,    Park) 

former  candidate  for  Congret        Washington 

ind    demonstrates    thai    foreign    lands   have   heard    that 
Tall 

Propi     "i'   Pickbrini  in  signal  to  Mar..     The  Hagui   1 

Baltimort  Ann  r*\  ■:>! 

it  should  lie  allowed  to  build  Drtadn< 

it  miRhi  Minor       (  ... 
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■ 

ind  on  the  new  $;o  bill*  will  go  tar  toward  | 
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Thh  Sick  Man  of  Kuropc  will  try  absent  treatment. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A    MBSSAGE   to   Mars  can   he  sent   for  Sio.ooo.ooo.   says    Professor    Pickering. 
•  iid  it  collect,  anil  see  what  will  happen  — Cleveland  header. 

British  colonies  continue  to  provide  Dreadnoughts  for  John  Bull  with  cheer- 
ful  alacrity,   but   Germany   will   wait   in    vain    to   hear   from    M 

burg  Ga  ■•::.■  Tinus. 

Tin-    new    Ssoo   note   is  to  hear  the   portrait  of  Salmon    P    (has,-     ami   it    prill 

ind  inspiring  for  us  to  see  that  great  Ohioan's  countenance 
( )hio  State  Journal. 

A  i   the   ..unc  time,  while  the  Vale  men  are  awfully  pic  lumnus 

li  ut.  they  beat  up  very  well  if  one  omits  to  mention  that  he  i-.  the  tirst  Yale 
al       Washint 

Till  m    1,  .1   man  in    North  Carolina  so  avaricious  that   he  has  arranged    ' 

hi  inheritance  tax  law  would  go  into  affect  if  Congress  should  - 
t  hark 
\i.'\   tli.it   New  Zeal. ind  an.:  Canada  are  in  lint 

-    mother  country?     Well — but  i">.     We  m 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

I  ill  in  the  editorial  dcpailmi  I 
makes   us  hope  that  the  da)  ot  .1  pure  mental  lood 

law  will,  ime  to  pass       \ugusta  Chronicle. 

•  n  Herald  ol  I  he  trouble  about 

JJy,     There 

ne;     the  Charleston  snore  is  rather  a  harmonious 
iund.       In    New    England    many    people   snore    when    th( 
I   I:. in,-  .Vll    ,\. 
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POWER  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  TURKEY 

T  _)  ELIGION  ami  militarism  have  always  been  the  two  animating 
•■■*-  forces  in  the  Turkish  character,  says  a  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  Parliaments  fly  to  pieces,  ministers  are  deposed, 
even  the  sovereign  may  fall  when  the  prerogatives  of  the  Mos- 


rill      PARLIAMENT    BUILDING    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

lem  and  the  rights  of  the  army  are  threatened.  This  statement 
accounts  both  for  the  recent  disturbances  at  Constantinople,  and 
for  the  present  condition  of  suspense,  hesitation,  and  moderation 
in  which  the  controlling  force,  the  military,  seem  to  be  standing. 
The  Turk  is  a  disciplined  soldier  and  he  can  carry  his  weapons 
without  using  them.  As  this  editorial  writer  remarks  of  "the 
character  of  the  Turk"  : 

"Above  all  tilings  he  is  a  soldier,  and  has  never  divested  himself 
of  the  attributes  of  a  soldier.  What  civilians  will  do  in  moments 
of  excitement  and  danger  the  soldier  is  incapable  of  doing.  The 
soldier  uses  force  under  discipline  and  with  deliberate  purpose, 
and  knows  the  danger  he  has  to  meet.  When  his  object  is  attained 
he  sheathes  his  sword  and  is  a  brother  once  more,  as  every  battle- 
field has  shown.  What  civilians  would  have 
been  so  restrained  in  their  hour  of  triumph 
over  an  enemy  as  to  return  quietly  to  their 
homes  without  reaping  in  blood  and  plunder 
the  harvest  of  victory?" 

But  resignation  to  the  course  of  events  is 
also  a  factor  in  the  Turkish  character.  The 
Moslem  takes  what  issues  as  his  fate,  and  this 
accounts,  in  large  measure,  both  for  his  acquies- 
cence in  tyranny  and  oppression  and  his  stolid 
quietism  in  critical  moments.  Only  an  attack 
upon  his  religion  fires  his  blood.  Hence 
we  read  : 

"Every  soldier  of  the   Sultan   is  a  Moslem. 
No  other   faith   is   permitted  in  the    Ottoman 
Army.     Mohammed  was  a  militant  prophet  and 
carried  the  Koran  on  the  point  of  the  sword. 
But  if  the  sword  was  sharpened  by  fanaticism, 
its  edge  was  tempered  by  fatalism.     And  this 
spirit  of  fatalism  still    dominates    the    Turk, 
whether  soldier  or  civilian.     It  reconciles  him 
to  whatever  conditions  Fate  seems  to  impose. 
Kismet!     It  is  ordained!  and  he  submits  to  the  will  of  Allah — 
to  be  slain  or  to  slay  :  to  live  or  to  let  live.     Life  and  death  are 
both  good,  and  both  are  to  be  confronted  with  a   calm   and  equal 
mind,  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

"The  Turkish  soldier  will   defend   his  religion,"    observes  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  "and  maintain  the  preeminence  of  the 


ottoman  race  in  tin-  midst  of  foreigners.  It  was  the  religious  in- 
difference ol  the  strongest  parliamentary  partj  in  its  infatuation 
for  autonomy,  that  roused  his  anger." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  thinks  that  what  has  been  called 
the  second  Turkish  revolution  is  the  natural  result  of  prematurelj 
conjuring  up  parliamentary  government  in  a  country  whose  politi- 
cal traditions  are  in  favor  of  a  religious  despotism.  This  opinion 
is  exprest  as  follows  : 

"Will  the  mischievous  experiment  of  planting  parliamentary  ^o\ 
eminent  in  national  soil  utterly  unsuited  to  its  growth  ever  cease  ? 
The  latest  two  trials  are  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  Turkey  it  has 
grown  a  sham,  constitutionalism  being  nothing  but  government  in 
military  intervention,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  disorder  with 
violence,  including  many  murders.  In  Persia  it  soon  blossomed 
out  into  civil  war,  and  now  is  seeding  into  anarchy  :  and  it  will  be 
lucky  for  the  world  if  European  Powers  can  keep  out  of  the  mess. 
Can  not  people  learn  that  parliamentary  government  is  suited  to 
extremely  few  countries?  It  can  work  successfully,  or  even  fairly 
successfully,  only  as  the  outcome  of  a  long  historic  process.  By 
such  a  process  a  parliamentary  system  in  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  may  be  evolved." 

To  give  a  parliament  to  Moslems,  remarks  this  editorial  writer, 
is  just  as  sensible  as  to  make  a  present  of  the  most  complicated 
machinery  to  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  islands.  These  are  his 
words  : 

"To  give  it  as  a  ready-made  machine  to  a  people  who  have  never 
known  anything  like  it  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  give  an  engine 
and  coaches  to  the  cannibals  of  New  Guinea  and  expect  them  to 
work  a  railway.  There  are  persons  who  find  an  infinite  virtue  in 
a  form  of  government,  no  matter  whether  it  works  well  or  badly,  or 
does  not  work  at  all.  A  parliament  that  fails  contents  them  ;  an 
oligarchy  or  a  Cassarist  autocracy  that  is  a  brilliant  success  they 
will  deplore.  They  see  that  a  parliament  works  well — at  any  rate 
it  does  work  in  a  fashion — in  this  country;  therefore  without 
further  thought  they  would  plant  a  similar  government  everywhere. 
They  would  put  up  a  Parliament  House  in  the  sands  of  Sahara  if 
they  could,  and  hope  for  a  few  stray  camels  to  sit  as  deputies. 
They  are  like  certain  folk  who,  having  married  happily,  can  never 
be  content  till  they  have  got  everybody  else  married.  These  ami- 
able fools  are  responsible  for  more  unhappy  marriages  than  are 
any  other,  far   more   than   the  mercenary  match-maker.     Jhii/y- 


A    SQUAD  OF  TURKISH  CAVALRY. 

AVze/^cant  about  freedom  and  popular  government,  read  earnestly 
by  half-educated  fledglings  in  semi-Oriental  countries,  has  much 
the  same  effect  as  the  chatter  of  these  married  busybodies  on  any 
stray  youth  or  maiden  they  can  pounce  upon  " 

Much  more  hopeful  are  the  anticipations  of  The  Eve?ting  Stand- 
ard  (London)  with  regard  to  the  parliamentary  party  which  "fell 
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a  victim  to  its  own  triumph."  This  paper  asks  what  the  recent 
events  in  Turkey  will  amount  to.  and  says  : 

" The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the  lap  of  Fate.    All  that 

we  are  taught  is  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.     The  committee 

may  still  lie  strong  enough  to  resist  this  invasion  of  its  new 
rights.      It  weathered  the  storms  oi    foreign  policy.    Will  it  be 
finally  overborne  by  the  gusts  oi  popular  dissatisfaction  ?    Will  a 
country  which  has  seen  light  and  a  nation  which  has  realized  itself 

relapse  into  the  dark  chaos  of  the  pre- Reform  era  ?  We  can  not 
think  that.  If  the  Young  Turks,  taught  a  lesson  in  statesmanship 
and  moderation  by  a  revolt  tor  which  they  were  clearly  unprepared, 
come  again  with  a  fresh  lease  ol  power,  the  friends  oi  constitution- 
alism, liberty,  and  progress  need  not  regret  the  ups  and  downs  in- 
separable from  a  constitutional  convalescence." 


AUSTRIA'S  NAVAL  AWAKENING 

"  A  I  STRIA,  alter  forty-three  years  of  sepulchral  torpor  amid 
■**■  the  ruins  caused  by  military  defeat,  has  come  to  life  again," 
declares  the  Soldi  (Paris),  "and  has  begun  to  exercise  a  particu- 
larly pernicious  activity  in  Europe..  "  This  resurrection  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  also  provoking  serious  comment  elsewhere,  and  the 
London  papers  which  have  for  some  time  been  uttering  dire 
prophecies  about  the  growing  naval  power  of  Germany,  are  at 
present  roused  over  naval  plans  of  Austria,  her  ally.  England, 
declares  the  popular  organ  Lloyd's  A Vt. ispaper  (London),  is  pass- 
ing through  a  severe  attack  of  naval  measles,  or"  Dreadnought itis." 
Surprize  as  well  as  alarm  has  been  exprest  in  the  British  press 
over  the  fact  that  Austria  is  to  build  three  ships  of  the  class  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Navy  by  the  Bellerophon,  the  Inflexible,  and 
the  Indomitable.  While  the  Austrian  papers  deride  those  who  are 
accused  of  crying  out  before  they  are  hurt,  they  also  take  pains  to 
explain  at  length  exactly  what  the  naval  awakening  of  Austria- 
I  lungary,  means  and  in  a  somewhat  derisive  and  ironical  communi- 
cation in  the  Pester  Lloyd  written  by  its  Berlin  correspondent  we 
read  as  follows : 

"The  fat  is  in  the  fire.     Austria-Hungary  is  going  to  build  three 
Dreadnoughts !      Immediately  the  professional  politicians  of  Lon- 
don make  the  calculation  thai  in  the  year  1912  Austria  and  ( iermany 
ther  will  have  seventeen    such   ships,  while    England  will  own 
onl\   sixteen.      If  these  two    Powers   be   taken   as  a   unit,  what   be- 


1 11 1    11  111  is 
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n -  oi    1  two-power  na\  I       land's  shipbuilding 

,Kti\iiv    inn-:  in    relation   to   these    fact*.      Now    it 

to  us  th. 1  ill  this  imaginative  prognostication 

mote  than  the  r<  tnd,  lor  they  mu»l  be  forced  I" 

the  conclusion  that  n  is  impossible  i"i  people  in  London  to  .hum 


at  an  understanding  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  this  connec- 
tion. Are  these  Austrian  Dreadnoughts  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  attack  by  which  England  will  be  forced  to  dispatch  a 
portion  of  her  North  Sea  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  weapons  of  defense,  a  means  of  giving 
new  strength  to  the  Hapsburg  monarchv  ?  England  may  build  as 
many  ships  as  she  chooses.     No  one  has  a  right  to  challenge  her 


mil   RAGMAN   IN    BELGRADE 

"  Any  old  rags  :  " 

— Kladderadattth  ( Herlin) . 

right  to  do  so.  But  she  should  leave  off  giving  as  her  excuse  the 
machinations  of  others,  whose  hostility  she  has  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  alleging." 

The  real  and  protest  aims  of  Austria  in  her  naval  scheme  are 
explained  by  Lrnst  Manner  in  the  Neue  Freie  J'resse  (Vienna)  and 
by  the  editor  of  the  Preussiscfu  Zeitung  (Berlin).  The  latter 
journal  dwells  more  especially  on  the  "services  which  the  German 
Empire  has  rendered  the  Austrian  monarchy  "  as  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  spur  on  Austria  "to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the  ves- 
sels planned."  Mr.  M. inner  in  the  official  Austrian  organ  ^; 
plain  and  businesslike  statement  of  the  reasons  that  have  induced 
his  Government  to  adopt  the  new  naval  program.  He  speaks  of 
Austria's  need  of  battle-ships  (of  which  she  has  built  none  since 
190;,)  as  being  very  real,  if  only  to  save  herself  from  such  indig- 
nities as  the  recent  Turkish  boycott.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Austria-Hungary  is  a  mix!  empire  with  a  population  of  50,000,- 
000.  The  yearly  increase  of  this  population  is  reckoned  at  500,000 
souls.  The  kingdom  stands  as  a  sort  of  watch-tower  over  the 
Last.  This  enviable  geographical  position,  which  is  so  favorable 
in  prospective  advantages,  lays  responsibilities  upon  A ust  1  ia  which 

she  can  not  repudiate.  Of  these  responsibilities  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  of  promoting  civilization  and  order  among  the  secluded 
and  opprest  regions  of  the  Near  Last.  Let  it  is  only  through  the 
pioneer  work   ol    armed    intervention    that   this  work  ol   civilizing 

can  prove  permanently  successful.     Our  military  predominance  on 

land  has  recently  enabled  us.  alter  long  and  hazardous  stagnation, 
to  make  decided  steps  in  advance.  This  advance  must  now  be 
demonstrated  in  our  activity  by  sea." 

Austria  is  now  agreal  Lower  in  the  Mediterranean,     She  must 

lake  measures  to  maintain  that  position.  It  is  poor  cconomx  foi 
Austria-Hungary  to  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted  by  other  Lowers, 
and  crippled  in  her  trade,  merely  because  she  will  not  spend  monc\ 
in  building  mine  war-ships,  and  these  of  the  newest  type.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Manner  : 

"Already,  since  the  development  oi   our  coastal  advantages,  we 

are  recognized  as  a   great    Mediterranean    Lower.      Our   flag   must 
•  aiil\   tl\   wherever  there  is  need  lor  our  naval  self-assertion. 

Those  who  earnestly  assert  thai  a  naval  fleet  is  a  very  extravagant 

quite   mistake  the   si^ns  ol    the   times.      If  in  addition 
powerful  army  we  had  also  possest  a  navy  that  commanded  respect. 

does  any  one  believe  that  the  Turkish  boycott  would  have  occurred  ? 

1        We    should    at    least    have    been    spared    that    affront."  — 

Translations  made j or  Tin.  Literary  Dioi 
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CRY  FOR   CONFISCATION  IN   FRANCE 

A  KK  we  to  soo  in  France  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  return?  Then 
■**■  it  was  monarchy  sacrificed  in  a  flood  of  slaughter  to  republi- 
canism. Now  we  an'  told  republicanism  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
anarchical  socialism.  The  strikes  which  are  going  on  all  ovei 
France  are  carried  on  in  a  most  methodical  manner,  ami  meetings 
and  councils  in  all  the  principal  industrial  centers  are  engaged  in 
Jous  propaganda  of  rebellion.  The  government  officials  ami 
employees,  postal  officials,  school-teachers,  even  soldiers,  are 
shouting  for  the  demolition  of  the  present  political  constitution 
and  the  erection  of  something  which  they  profess  to  think  better. 

Their  program  i>  stated  in  their  organs  as  follows  : 

"  Workingtnenx  peasants,  toilers   in   factories  and  foundries, 

workers  in  offices  and  in  fields,  unite,  and  become  the  power  you 
really    are.'     II V   wish  for  the  organization   of  those  without 

property  in  order  that  they  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  the  com- 
mon property  or' society." 

The  Paris  press   is   tilled  with   the  discussion  ot   this  question. 
The  great  ministerial  organ,  the    Temps,  declares  that  "  there  are 


"Let   political   convulsion  come,  as  it  possibly  may.      It  would 
not  be  the  first  experienced  by  France.    The  only  way  of  softening 

its  violence  is  lo  ha\c  no  le.n   nl   il.      A  resohile  people,  Supporting 


AFTER    1HI     SIK1KK    IN    l'AKIS. 

Employee  (on  resuming  work)     " .Come  in,  Mr.  Director, you're 
not  intruding.'1  — Rire  I  Paris) 

traces  of  seriou>  disaffection  among 'hose  classes  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Republic  has  never  hitherto  been  questioned."  and  this  paper 
does  not  hesitate  to  blame  the  ministry  and  the  Government  for 
this  deplorable  condition  of  things.  It  is  their  remissness  which 
has  permitted  to  prevail  what  is  really  "the  spirit 
of  revolution."     To  (mote  further  : 

"We  suppose  we  must  wait  with  resignation  until 
the  Government  makes  up  its  mind  to  govern.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  come  when  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preservation  against  this  swelling  flood  of  anar- 
chy will  force  these  cowards  to  shake  off  the  torpor 
of  inaction.  Our  only  fear  is  that  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate an  evil  which  could  easily  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  prophylactic  treatment,  the  powers  that 
be  will  find  themselves  driven  to  use  the  red-hot 
iron  of  vengeance." 


THE    NEW       TERROR. 

Si'irii   of   the  French  Revolution-  "Well,  comrade,  is  it 
the  old  cry  al'ain— '  A  Bas  l.a  Noblesse  '  ? 

Member  of  thk  I'akis  General  Strike  Commi'j  n  i     "No, 
we've  jfot  beyond  that  now  ;  it's  '  A  Bus  I. a  Patrie  '.'  " 

Punch  i  London). 

a  government  at  once  active  and  powerful,  can  defy  these  political 
earthquakes." 

Of  those  who  are  likely  to  join  the  army  of  revolution  Mr.  1  lerve 
says  that  many  besides  those  at  present  in  evidence — "the  active 
army  oi  the  proletariat  " — will  prove  "the  most  ardent  ii)  battle." 
These  he  styles  the  "reservesof  the  army."  In  his  newspaper,  the 
Hitmanile  (Paris),  Mr.  Jaures gives  us  to  understand  that  "officers 
of  the  army  are  adherents  of  Socialistic  doctrines." 

The  Monarchical  and  Clerical  Figaro  (Paris)  remarks: 

"  If  any  one  twenty  years  ago  had  predicted  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  Government  ol  the  country,  ever  growing  more  dis- 


The    important      Republican    organ, 
Parisien,  declares  : 


the    Petit 


"The  army  of  malcontents  increases  daily,  ready- 
to  attach  themselves  to  any  extreme  party,  right  or 
left,  which  advocates  violence.  If  the  gallant  de- 
mocracy of  France  lose  their  faith  in  the  lawful  Re- 
public, if  the  Parliament,  elected  by  the  people  to 
manage  public  affairs  and  to  proceed  resolutely  but 
methodically  on  the  road  of  social  reforms,  sees  its 
influence  gone,  what  will  happen  next  ?  " 

The  Gil  Bias  (Paris)  speaks  in  these  strong  terms  : 


I  ORDON  OF  CAVALRY  IN  THE  CITY  HALL  SQUARE   OF  MERU. 

During  the  revolutionary  strikes.  — Illustration  (Paris). 
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credited  and  degraded,  would  permit  the  labor-unions  thus  to  con- 

ganize  themselves  before  their  very  face,  and  even 

with  their  connivance,  that  there  would  take  place  a  general  insur- 

the  workii  .  something  more  dangerous  to  the 

state  and  I  than  has  ever  yet  assailed  such  institutions. 

no  one  would  have  believed  him.     And  yet  this  horrible  nightmare 

turned  out    to  be   a   reality.      It    is  a   short   step   from   a 

strike  among  public  functionaries  and  a  strike  of  the  Army.    We 

have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  step  will  soon  be  taken,  because 

the  Government  has  neither  tin-  sense  not   the  strength  to  prevent 
it." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  BREAD  IS  DEARER  IN   ENGLAND 

"  I  "HERE  is  great  outcry  in  England  over  the  high  price  <>i 
*■  wheat  and  the  resulting  dearness  of  the  poor  man's  loaf, 
coincidentally  with  the  same  condition  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  British  do  not  blame  Mr.  Patten  for  it.  Many 
circumstances,  we  learn  from  the  London  press,  have  conspired  to 

make  wheat    scarce.      The  area  of  the   wheat-consuming   world  is 

becoming  wider,  but  as  a  compensation  wheat  is  being  produced 
in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Russia.  India,  Canada,  and  Australia 
all  feed  the  London  wheat  market,  and  altho  a  sympathetic  change 
has  resulted  in  Europe  from  the  state  of  the  Chicago  quotations, 

everything  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Patten  and  his  con- 
federates. The  editor  of  I'ln-  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  leading 
London  agricultural  organ,  attributes  to  several  causes  the  rise  in 
the  price  ot  w  heat,  and  remarks  : 

"Whether  there  has  really  been  a 'corner  '  in  wheat  or  whether 
Mr.  Patten  only  showed  astuteness  in  sizing  up  the  position  of  the 
grain  trade  is  a  question  which  is  hardly  worth  discussing  lure. 
tho  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  made  a  huge  fortune  in  buying 
wheat  for  future  delivery. 

"Naturally  this  is  a  very  real  source  of  anxiety  to  all  people  in 
this  country.  Apart  from  any  questions  of  manipulation  of  the 
American  markets  by  a  single  operator  or  a  clicpie,  with  the  object 
of  driving  prices  to  a  fictitious  level,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  has  been  for  many  years  in  this  country  for  wheat  and 
Hour,  and  consequently  bread,  to  get  dearer.  No  doubt  the 
manipulations  in  America  have  done  a  great  deal  to  excite  the 
wheat  markets  of  the  world:  but  the  whole  cause  of  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  this  country  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  manipulations  in 
the  pit  at  Chicago,  but  rather  in  the  shortage  of  supplies  and  the 
absence  of  stocks  in  this  country. 

"It  is  reckoned  by  the  best  authorities  that  at  the  present  time 
the  visible  supply,  in  round  figures,  is  3,000,000  quarters  less 
than  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  recent 
increase  in  price  must  be  ascribed.  It  is  made  up  in  this  way: 
Farmers'  holdings,  1.000.000  quarters  ;  merchants',  [,450,000;  and 
on  passage,  3,870,000.  Total.  6.350,000.  as  against  9,350.000  at  the 
Corresponding  date  last  year.  Against  this  shortage  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  1.500,000  quarters  in  the  United  States,  but  over 
there  values  are  so   big  that    none   ot    the    wheat  is    likely   to  come 

here  until  well  over  10  shillings  per  quarter  can  be  got  lor  it  on 
this  .side." 

He  even   goes  SO  far  as  to   see  in    the  dearness  of  bread   an   in- 
dent to  farmers  to  revive  the  cultivation  of   wheat  in  Britain, 

'lot  leaving  the  country  to  live  on  imported  cereals.     This 
eminent  specialist  speaks  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"It  1  .w\  not  be  denied  that  a  regular  price  of  40  shillings  the 
quarter  lor  home-grown  wheat  would  acl  as  a  great  stimulus  to 

arabl  ountry,  and  that  large  anas  ot  land  which 

allowed  to  sow  themselves  down  to  ^rass  during  the  last  two 

n  become  available  for  wheat-growing  it  prices 

in  at  about  the  level  indicated.     From  the  farmers' point  of 

view  it  would  I »  .1  great  advantage  for  wheat  to  remain  steady  in 
price  at  about  \o  shillings  the  quarter,  and  this  figure  would  not 
unduly  press  on  the  town  dweller,  for  bread  would  be  little  ii  anj 
(Irani  than  it  is  ton  .;nlv  not  m  ore  than  a  halfpenny  a 

This  opinion  I  Daily  ftfail,  in  which  we 

of  the  prii  i-  "i  wheal  in  its  effects  on  the  farmei  : 


"Every  shilling  by  which  it  rises  will  put  live  shillings  an  acre 
profit  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  Agriculture  will  revive,  and 
there  will  be  a  return  movement  from  the  cities  to  tiie  land.  From 
the  national  standpoint  such  a  result  would  not  be  undesirable. 
p  food  is  not  the  fit(\  of  life,  and  it  may  be  very  dearly  pur- 
chased by  losses  in  other  directions.  We  are  awakening  to  the 
dangers  which  arise  where  the  state  leads  a  one-sided  life." 

Most  optimistic  is  the  comment  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  which 

s.i\  s  : 

"We  maj  grumble  at  the  higher  prices  we  are  called  upon  to 
pa\  toi  the  necessaries  of  lite.  But  our  grumbling  may  be  sweet- 
ened by  the  thought  that  higher  prices  mean  increased  prosperity 
for  a\\   important   class— once  the  most    important  class— in  our 

social  economy.  The  circumstances  ot  our  position  as  an  Island 
Lower  have  compelled  us  to  seek  our  tood  when  and  where  we  can 

get  it  at  tlu-  cheapest  rate.     The  agricultural  classes  have  loyally 

accepted  that  position,  and  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
supply  of  those  articles  of  food  which  must  be  mown  on  the  spot, 
and  which  can  not  be  carried  long  distances,  lint  if  the  time 
should  come  when  we  should  be  compelled  to  ask  the  British 
farmer  to  return  to  the  production  of  cereals  once  more,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would  not  be  found  wanting  when 
that  call  was  made." 

In  referring  to  the  Chicago  speculators,  the  London  Times 
;  11 1  laches  the  opinion  that  the  increased  consumption  of  wheat  alone 
makes  the  cornering  of  the  wheat  market  a  feasible  operation.  To 
cite  a  recenf  editoi  ial  : 

" Wheat  consumption  is  steadily  overtaking  wheat  production. 
As  the  margin  narrows,  smaller  and  smaller  causes  will  produce 
large  fluctuations  in  price,  and  we  shall  be  more  and  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Chicago  corner-man.  Later  still,  if  the  wheat-eating 
population  of  the  world  goes  on  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  bring  worse  things  than  a  rise  iii  the 
price  of  bread." 

"  It  is  in  fact  evident,"  declares  the  London  Economist,  citing  the 
same  reasons,  "that  the  high  prices  now  being  charged  in  London 
must  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  Chicago  manipulation." 
Nevertheless,  observes  the  London  Chronicle,  "the  gambling  in 
America  has  some  share  in  the  fact  "that  bread  is  dearer.  America 
should  follow  the  example  of  certain  Kuropean  countries  in  check- 
ing this  gambling,  we  are  told.  What  France  and  Germany  have 
done  in  this  matter  is  thus  stated  : 

"  In  France  and  Germany  there  are  thoroughly  effective  regula- 
tions directed  against  gambling  in  the  food  of  the  people.  In 
Germany  a  law  was  enacted  thirteen  years  ago  which  prohibited 
'  term  '  or  'option  '  trading  in  grain  or  mill  products  except  upon 
application  to  the  liundesrat,  and  then  only  on  conditions  presci  ibed 
by  that  body.  By  a  later  iaw  the  restriction  was  strengthened,  the 
issue  of  licenses  being  confined  to  (1)  producers  and  consumers  ot 
the  actual  goods  to  be  dealt  in  under  the  license:  and  (2)  merchants 
or  registered  commercial  organizations  whose  line  of  business  in- 
cludes the  purchase  or  sale  of  or  loans  upon  grain  or  mill  products. 
liven  these  classes  can  deal  only  on  conditions  which  exclude  the 
mere  gambling  element.      In  Franco  the  restrictions  are  hardl 

effective,  and  it  is.  by  the  strangest  irony,  the  great  democracy  of 

the  Wist  that  is  hit    an  easy   and  absolute  prey   to  the  gambler  in 

tood." 

It    will    be   seen    from    the    following   statement    of   the    London 

linns  (April  20)  what  were  the  current  prices  of  wheat  and  bread 
commented  upon  above  : 

"  There  was,  a  general  advance  of  3d.  per  quarter  on  last  Friday's 
foi  wheal  at  the  Corn  Exchange  yesterday,  and  the  market 

was  expected  to   remain    firm    lor  some  time.      This  makes  a  total 

rise  of  zs.  01    s.  6d.  in  ten  days.     The  top  price  was  18s.  6d.  lot 

No.   1   Manitoba  wheat,  and  large  sales  of  other  kinds  were  made 

at  t  ;s.  to  |ds.  per  quarter 

" The  threatened   advance  in   the  price  of    bread  in    London  took 

■  rday.     As  far  as  could  be  gathered,  <>'-d.  per  4-pound 

loaf    was   the   minimum,   and    in   many   shops   jd.    and   even    more 

was  charged.     The  retailers  asserted  that  the  margin  of  pi  out  even 

at  ;d.  was  verv  nairovv.  and  that  if  the  juice  of  flour  continued  to 
advance  an  additional  halfpenny  might  have  to  be  demanded." 
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OX  EREDUCAT1NG   CRUDE   BRAINS 

THAI'  we  arc  attempting  to  force  too  many  different  types  of 
bruin  through  the  same  course  of  training  in  our  schools, 
and  that  we  should  pa>y  more  attention  to  racial  factors  in  our  pub- 
lic education,  is  asserted  by  dn  editorial  writer  in  The  Interstate 
Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis).  Is  it  not  possible,  he  asks,  that 
w  ith  the  lower  races  flocking  here,  we  are  making  the  same  mistake 
as  with  the  Indian  and  negro-  trying  to  train  a  kind  of  brain 
which  does  not  exist  ?     He  goes  on  : 

"  Every  now  and  then  there  is  an  unwise  assertion  that  the  edu- 
cational system  is  a  failure,  and  a  demand  is  made  that  it  be  re- 
placed by  an  industrial  education  as  at  Tuskegee— the  school  to 
take  the  place  ot  the  old-fashioned  apprenticeship  and  the  gradu- 
ates turned  out  ready  to  make  a  living— a  stride  toward  Socialism. 
Vet  there  is  just  enough  anatomical  basis  for  these  criticisms  to 
cause  us  to  pause  and  determine  whether  we  are  correct  in  thrust- 
ing higher  education  upon  those  unable  to  accept  it,  and  whether 
the  money  had  not  better  be  spent  upon  the  lower  grades  beyond 
which  such  a  huge  proportion  of  children  never  pass,  reserving  the 
higher  courses  for  the  few  able  to  pass  rigid  tests  as  to  ability. 
Perhaps  a  study  of  ethnic  types  in  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  will  throw  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  huge,  unculti- 
vated field  bound  to  give  rich  returns,  as  we  may  rind  that  most  of 
the  types  in  the  higher  schools  are  descendants  of  immigrants  from 
countries  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  higher  schools  per 
million  ef  population,  and  that  our  lower  types  have  no  use  for  the 
higher  schools  for  the  same  reason  here  as  in  Europe — inability  to 
use  them. 

"At  least  one  thing  is  certain — the  extreme  necessity  of  training 
what  brain  exists  in  each  little  citizen.  The  public-school  system 
must  be  developed  more  and  more.  Hut  we  must  strongly  combat 
the  popular  delusion  that  such  education  causes  an  effect  in  the 
way  of  increased  number  of  cells  and  fibers,  tor  Donaldson 
('Growth  of  the  Brain')  shows  that  the  cells  cease  their  multi- 
plication before  birth.  Even  if  there  were  an  increase,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  acquired  characters  are  ever  transmitted.  Peda- 
gogs  quite  commonly  assert  that  education  for  two  or  three  genera 
tions  will  markedly  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  descendants, 
but  there  are  no  facts  whatever  upon  which  to  base  such  an  opinion. 
Indeed  Greece  was  on  the  downgrade  at  her  greatest  pedagogic 
period.  Education  is  a  process  of  making  a  better  society  of  the 
material  at  hand  by  enhancing  the  economic  value  of  each  unit  — 
eugenics  does  not  enter  the  question  St  all.  In  Europe,  apparently, 
it  is  intelligence  which  is  developing  education,  and  not  education 
which  has  evolved  the  larger  and  better  brains  which  characterize 
the  higher  races." 

But  does  the  perpetuation  of  American  institutions,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  inquire,  demand  an  education  which  was  not  obtained 
by  the  men  who  created  those  institutions  ?  Will  not  the  men  with 
brains  rise  without  prolonged  education,  as  did  franklin,  Lincoln, 
and  Garfield  ?  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  our  self-made  men 
would  have  been  better  off  for  more  schooling ;  but  are  we  not  in- 
juring too  many  boys  by  thrusting  on  them  a  training  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  profit  in  the  struggle  for  existence?     Says  the  writer  : 

"Thousands  are  starving  in  all  the  professions,  who  should  be 
■on  the  farms  like  their  ancestors,  raising  healthy  country  lads  in- 
stead of  anemic,  under-fed  city  weaklings.  The  'failures  '  have 
muscles  for  mechanical  work,  but  not  brains  for  intellectual  labors, 
and  if  the  muscles  had  been  properly  trained,  they  might  not  have 
been  'failures.'  Percherons  are  not  trained  for  the  Derby,  and 
our  pedagogs  may  find  therein  why  such  a  small  percentage  of 
children  who  enter  a  high  school  are  able  to  graduate. 

"The  great  discussion  now  going  on  as  to  the  large  percentage 
of  'backward'  children  in  the  public  school,  might  end  if  it  is 
shown  that  they  are  as  far  advanced  for  their  age  and  brain  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  forcing  them  on  may  be  injurious.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  danger  that  pedagogy,  unchecked  by  ethnic  brain 
studies,  may  lead  it.elf  astray  unless  each  child's  abilities  are 
studied  as  carefully  as  a  horseman  studies  a  colt's,  and  then  train- 
ing adopted  to  suit  each  individual,  for  no  two  boys  are  exactly 


alike.  Surely  brain  anatoim  deserves  more  study,  as  it  does  seem 
that  the  medical  profession  is  bound  to  become  a  powerlul  socio- 
logical instrument  in  more  ways  than  the  mere  cure  and  prevention 
of  disease." 


ENGINEERING  ADVERTISING 

A  I  niAT  newspaper  men  call  "write-ups"-  exploitations  of 
*  *  some  machine,  method,  or  product  under  the  guise  of  or- 
dinary reading-matter — are  handled  without  gloves  by  a  writer  in 

'/Vie  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  as  quoted  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  April  8).  Such  advertisements  in  disguise  are  merely 
commercialism  in  a  scientific  or  technical  garb,  impertinences  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  company  of  legitimate  articles  on 
science  or  its  applications.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  In  the  daily  press  you  find  yourself  reading  a  paragraph  that 
begins  with  a  seductive  reference  to  the  'grandeur  that  was  (Greece 
or  the  glory  that  was  Rome  '  and  ends  by  recommending  Snooks's 
soap.  In  the  financial  press  you  become  absorbed  in  a  picturesque 
account  of  South-African  mining  only  to  discover  that  you  have 
been  inveigled  into  a  consideration  of  the  opportunity  for  sudden 
wealth  presented  by  the  shares  of  the  Great  Bullion  Extended 
Mining  Company  in  Southern  Nevada.  In  a  technical  paper  you 
plunge  into  a  turbid  description  of  pumps  and  their  work  in  mines, 
to  find  that  the  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  recommend  the  Jones 
centrifugal  pump  manufactured  by  the  Jones  Company,  of  Jones- 
ville,  Tenn 

"But  beside  the  cruder  form  of  this  insidious  method  of  gaining 
publicity  without  payment,  there  are  unaffected  descriptions  of 
manufactured  products  that  appear  in  trade  and  technical  papers. 
Thus  the  write-up  becomes  a  specious  indorsement  of  one  adver- 
tiser's wares  at  the  expense  of  the  other  advertisers,  and  eventually 
it  is  to  the  detriment  even  of  the  favored  individual.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  a  'write-up  '  is  not  as  trustworthy  as  matter  coming 
from  an  unprejudiced  source,  then  it  lessens  the  interest  of  the 
reading  portion  of  the  paper  and  renders  the  advertising  less  valu- 
able.    There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion 

"  It  comes  to  this,  that  anything  which  lessens  the  interest  of  the 
reading-pages  tends  to  hinder  the  purpose  of  the  advertising  ;  pro- 
tect the  reader  and  you  safeguard  the  advertiser,  for  no  one  that 
has  become  annoyed  or  displeased  with  the  reading-matter  is  likely 
to  spend  much  time  over  the  advertisements  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  satisfactory  character  of  the  articles  that  will  cause  a  reader 
to  hold  a  paper  in  his  hands  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
advertisements." 

The  writer  regards  it  as  the  editor's  duty  to  protect  his  reader 
from  this  kind  of  thing.  In  so  doing  he  advances  the  best  interests 
of  the  advertiser,  by  giving  the  latter  the  best  opportunity  to  win 
the  reader's  attention.     Further: 

"Not content  with  self-laudatory  paragraphs,  some  manufactur- 
ing firms  employ  technical  men  to  write  articles  for  publication,  in 
which  the  principles  underlying  certain  types  of  machinery  are 
specially  advocated,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  machines  themselves.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  inventor  or  the  manufacturer  of  a  machine 
should  not  tell  the  truth  in  an  interesting  way,  and  it  happens  often 
that  information  concerning  processes  and  devices  can  be  obtained 
only  from  such  sources.  In  that  case,  the  position  of  the  author 
should  be  frankly  stated  ;  it  certainly  would  be  deemed  a  courtesy 
to  the  reader  and  would  tend  to  inspire  confidence.  Any  feature 
of  the  reading-pages  that  wins  the  confidence  or  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  reader,  by  so  much  increases  the  value  of  the  service 
given  to  the  advertiser. 

"  Is  this  I'topian  and  impracticable  ?  We  trust  not.  It  is  sound 
business,  not  poetry.  The  practise  of  recommending  mining  stocks 
and  puffing  companies  in  the  editorial  columns  because  they  ad- 
vertise their  prospectuses  on  another  page  has  died  out  in  America, 
that  is,  among  journals  of  any  standing.  In  London  the  mining- 
papers  are  still  subventioned  in  various  ways  ;  the  mining-company 
pays  for  an  account  of  its  meeting,  for  the  publication  of  reports, 
for  reprints  of  the  speech  made  by  its  chairman,  and  for  sundry 
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-  in  which  ivorable  publicity:  the  papers 

tribu:  i  blame,  or  maintain  an  ominous  silence,  according 

amount  of  advertising  taken  with  them.     Paid  matter  ap- 

the  right  hand  watches  the 

partment   and   the  editorial  are  partners  in  a 

And  what  is  the  result  ?     '1  he  advertising-pages 

my  value.    Whj  ?     Because  the  reading-matter  is 

unreliable.     There  you  have  it." 


DEATH   IN   DUSTY  TRADES 

r  I  "HAT  22.000  lives  would  be  saved  annually  in  the  United  States 

A         alone,  ii  we  could  eliminate  deaths  from  lack  of  ventilation 

in  factories  where  certain  dust-producing  operations  are  going  on, 

rred  in  Bulletin  No.  79  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
(Washington,  1908).  The  same  intelligent  ventilation,  resulting 
in  proper  dust-removal,  would  lower  the  death-rate  from  lubercu- 

from  .'.-'  to  1.5  per  thousand,  or  about  one-third.  Taking 
this  (iisease  alone,  it  is  found  that  while  4. S  percent,  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  among  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  are  due  to  it.  the  death-rate  from  the  same  disease  in  dusty 
occupations  ranges  from  24. S  per  cent,  for  vegetable-fiber  dust  to 
36.9  per  cent,  for  metallic  dust.     The  highest  mortality  from  this 

is  that  of  grinders,  among  whom  49.2  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
are  from  tuberculosis.  While  the  death-rate  from  consumption 
tor  males  between  the  ages  of  25  and  3  \  was  31.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  it  was  47.6  per  cent,  among  men  exposed  to  mineral  dust. 
57.2  percent,  among  those  exposed  to  metallic  dust,  and  53.3  per 
cent,  among  those  exposed  to  animal  and  mixt  fiber  dust.  Says 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in  his  general  introduction  to  the  Bulletin  : 

"It  requires  no  extended  consideration  to  prove  that  human 
health  is  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  air  breathed  and 
that  its  purity  is  a   matter  of   very  considerable  sanitary  and  eco- 


ed  in  the  many  indispensable  trades  and  occupations  that 
minister  to  human  needs. 

"The  sanitary  dangers  of  air  contaminated  by  disease-breeding 
germs  are  probably  not  so  serious  as  general  1)  assumed,  while  the 
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I  ARVING   TOMBSTONES   FOR    OTHERS;     HAST]  MIKG    TOWARD    HIS   OWN 

The  chisel  produces  marble  dust  that  tills  the  Iiiul;s  and  shortens  life 

destructive  effects  of  the  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  factories  and 
workshops  are  a  decidedly  serious  menace  to  health  and  life. 
While  the  investigations  of  Dr.  McFadden  and  Mr.  Lunt  seem  to 
prove  the  paucity  of  bacteria  in  very  dusty  air.  the  evidence  other- 
wise available  is  entirely  conclusive  that  the  risk  of  disease-infec- 
tion is  much  greater  indoors  than  out  in  the  open,  where  sunlight, 
rain,  and  wind  in  combination  go  far  to  purify  the  atmosphere  by 
destroying  the  bacterial  life  contained  in  minute  particles  of  sus- 
pended matter.  Apart,  however,  from  the  transmission  of  dis 
through  a  dust-contaminated  atmosphere,  dust  in  any  form,  when 
inhaled  continuously  and  in  considerable  quantities,  is  prejudicial 
to  health  because  of  its  inherent  mechanical  properties,  destructive 
to  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  lungs. 
"'  It  has  long  been  known  that  those  who  live  most  of  their  turn- 
out of  doors  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who.  because  of 
their  employment,  are  compelled  to  spend  their  working-hours  in- 
side the  home,  the  office,  the  factory,  or  the  workshop,  and  it  is  an 
accepted  axiom  of  modern  sanitary  science  that  measures  and 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  dust  are  a  first  and  preliminary  es- 
sential consideration  in  rational  methods  of  sanitary  reform.  All 
that  sanitary  science  can  suggest  or  that  sanitary  legislation  can 
regulate  and  change  should  be  done  for  humane  reasons  and 
matter  oi  governmental  concern  to  mitigate  the  needless  hardships 
of  those  who  suffer  in  health  and  life  as  the  result  of  conditions 
over  which  they  themselves  have  but  a  very  limited  control." 

term  '"dust."  as  here  used,  is  of  somewhat  wide  application, 
including,  to  quote  a  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  all  tine 
solid  panicles  thrown  off  in  the  manufacture  or  treatment  of  such 
articles  .is  earthenware  utensils,  knives,  needle-:  mechanical  in- 
struments, like  files  or  saw  s  ;   ornaments  of  pearl,  ivory,  and  turned 

.  wearing-apparel  of  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  fur;   foodstuffs  such 
1.  fuels  such  as  coal;  or  luxuries  like  tobacco  and  snuff, 
unification  is  as  follows  : 

(  utting  dusts,  formed  ol  minute  hard,  crystallised  pan  • 
which  have  sharp,  cutting,  and  pointed  edges.     These  dusts  are 

composed  ol  iron  or  steel,  of   stone,  of  sand  or  'jjass,  ot  dried  sili- 

u  thenware,  of  lime,  ot  pearl. 
irritant  dusts,  derived  from  woods,  from  ivory,  from  textile 

fabrics,  Huffs  ot  wool,  ot  silk,  ol  cotton,  ol  flax,  and  of  hemp,  from 

1  om  1  lay. 

poisonous  dusts,  derived  from  sc>me  poisonous 
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chemical  compounds  used  for  coloring  artistic  products,  or  for  pre- 
sen  ing  organic  substances,  such  as  furs.  These  dusts  are  charged 
with  arsenical  salts. 

"((/)  Soluble  saline  dusts,  derived  from  soluble  crystalline  sub- 
stances used  tot  dyeing  purposes.  The  sulfate  of  iron,  copperas, 
yields  a  dust  of  this  class. 

1  Organic  poisonous  dusts,  which  arc  thrown  off  during  the 
making  up  of  tobacco  into  cigars  and  snuff.  These  dusts  carrj 
with  them  particles  of  the  dried  tobacco-plant. 

-tractive  and  irritating  dusts  composed  of  carbon,  of  fine 
particles  of  coal  dust,  of  scrapings  of  carbon  or  of  soot,  of  dust  ol 
rouge,  and  of  flour. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  dust  to  which  the  workman  is  sub- 
jected, to  whichever  of  the  above  named  he  may  be  exposed,  the 
primary  cause  of  danger  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  tine  par- 
ticles are  borne  by  the  air  into  the  lungs.  They  pass,  wafted  by 
the  air.  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into  the  windpipe;  they 
pass  along  the  bronchial  tubes;  in  some  instances  they  reach  and 
traverse  the  bronchial  passages  which  lie  between  the  larger  bron- 
chial tubes  and  the  minute  air-vesicles,  or  they  even  reach  the  air- 
vesicles  themselves." 

The  remedy  lies  in  removing  the  cause;  in  other  words,  every 
kind  of  dust  produced  in  manufacturing  process  ought,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  be  removed  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  work- 
people are  present,  no  matter  whether  it  is  known  to  be  dangerous 
or  not.  To  quote  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane,  F.R.S., 
cited  in  the  bulletin  : 

"The  reason  tor  this  is  not  only  that  dusty  air  is,  at  the  best,  un- 
pleasant to  breathe,  but  that  when  dust  is  present  the  clothes,  skin, 
and  hair  become  dirty,  untidy,  and  uncomfortable.  This  inevitably 
tends  to  lower  the  social  status  and  self-respect  of  work-people  if, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  to  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  same  untidy 
condition.  Where  dust  and  dirt  can  not  be  avoided  the  provision 
of  overalls,  or  of  means  of  washing  and  changing  clothes  on  leav- 
ing work,  is  extremely  desirable 

"In  many  cases  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  dust  is  to  prevent  its 
formation  altogether.  This  can  be  effected  by  substituting  wet  for 
dry  processes,  and.  fortunately,  much  of  the  most  dangerous  dust 
can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way — in  particular  the  dust  from  disinte- 
gration of  hard  stone  or  steel 

"When  dust-formation  can  not  be  avoided,  its  escape  can  some- 
times be  prevented  by  entirely  boxing  in  the  dusty  process. 
Where  the  dust  is  itself  the  product  of  the  process,  as  in  the  grind- 


Conrtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Safety  and  Sanitation,  New  Y'.rk. 

EMERY    WHEELS    EOllPFED    WITH    SUCTION    HOODS, 

Which  carry  away  the  dust.  The  General  Electric  Company 
thinks  its  workmen  are  too  good  to  lose,  and  has  adopted  this  way  of 
keeping  them  above  ground. 

ing  or  breaking  up  of  material,  efficient  boxing-in  is  an  advantage 
to  the  process  itself  as  well  as  to  the  persons  employed  in  it. 

"In  most  cases  it  is  unfortunately  not  possible  either  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  dust  or  to  box  in  the  dusty  process  completely, 
and  the  only  method  available  is  to  draw  the  dust  by  means  of  an 
air-current." 


TOO   MUCH   DISINFECTION 

HIM    Paris  municipal  authorities  are  nothing  ii  not  thorough. 

■*■  We  all  remember  lm«  in  Poe's  story  of  "The  Purloined 
better."  the  Parisian  police  look  chairs  to  pieces,  ran  long  needles 
through  the  upholstery,  and  examined  the  floor-cracks  microscopi- 
cally    .ill  to  no  purpose.     In  an  article  on  " The  Abuse  oi   Disin- 


WHAT   A    JET    OF    WATER    WILL    DO. 

This  glass-cutter  keeps  his  system  from  filling  up  with  ground  glass  by 
the  simple  use  of  a  water  pail  and  a  small  pipe. 

fection  in  Paris,"  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  3)  charges  the 
health  officials  in  that  city  with  much  the  same  kind  of  useless 
minuteness.      He  says  : 

"At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Hospital  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Comby  opposed  the  obligatory  declaration  of  measles  and  the 
resulting  disinfection.  Floors  and  walls  are  washed,  utensils  are 
ground  to  bits,  bed-clothing  is  sent  to  the  oven,  etc.  Families  are 
tired  out.  bothered,  and  enraged,  all  to  no  purpose.  Measles, 
among  all  contagious  diseases,  is  the  last  to  demand  disinfection. 

"In  fact,  it  is  contagious  before  the  eruption,  but  its  contagious- 
ness lasts  only  a  short  time  ;  outside  of  the  organism  the  microbe 
does  not  live;  it  can  not  persist  on  walls,  floors,  or  furniture. 
Disinfection  is  therefore  useless. 

"About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Graucher  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  Academy  from  including  measles  in  the  list  of  diseases  for 
obligatory  notification.  In  1903,  during  his  absence,  the  disin- 
fectors  returned  to  the  charge  and  the  Academy  yielded.  The  re- 
sult for  the  public  is  an  abuse  of  disinfection,  without  object, 
troublesome  and  burdensome. 

"Mr.  Courmont,  who  directs  disinfection  in  the  Department  of 
the  Rhone,  has  asked  that  measles  be  excepted,  and  Professor 
Lemoine,  of  Yal-de-Grace,  is  no  less  convinced  of  the  uselessness 
of  disinfection  for  this  disease.  He  even  goes  further  and  ex- 
presses doubt  of  the  value  of  the  disinfection  of  localities  for  other 
contagious  diseases.  As  Fiessinger  has  said,  the  danger  is  in  the 
throat  and  nasal  passages  of  the  patient — and  they  disinfect  the 
furniture  ! 

"At  Paris,  the  municipal  disinfection,  which  is  very  costly,  has 
not  produced  results.  It  has  not  prevented  the  propagation  and 
multiplication  of  contagious  diseases.  There  has  never  been  so 
much  scarlatina,  measles,  and  whooping-cough.  Diphtheria  alone 
has  lessened,  but  this  is  due  to  the  serum  treatment,  not  to  disin- 
fection."—  Translation  made  for  The  Litkrary  Digest. 
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OXYGEN  FOR  ATHLETES 

THE  use  of  oxygen  in  sports,  to  enable  athletes  to  make  greater 
effort  without  fatigue,  is  explained  by  Dr.  A.  Carta/,  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  April  3).  The  effect  seems  undoubted;  whether 
such  aid  in  a  contest  should  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  however,  is 
another  matter.  Experiments  in  France.  England,  and  this  country 
have  shown  that  athletes  can  make  new  records  with  this  treat- 
ment, swimmers  can  cover  distances  heretofore  deemed  impossible, 
and  in  one  case  a  broken-winded  horse  was  enabled  to  take  a  steep 
hill  at  a  gallop,  and  readied  the  top  ready  for  more.  Dr.  Carta/ 
tells  the  reason  for  all  this  as  follows  : 

"All  effort  involves  a  tension  of  t he  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
thoracic  cavity,  and  a  slowing  up  of  the  respiratory  exchanges, 
which  finally  results  in  discomfort.     The  hill-climbing  cyclist  be- 


1  r..M1  ■•  'I  hf  Illustrated  London  News." 

BRITISH    ATHLETES    INHALING    OXYGEN    BEFORE    A    GAME. 

^ins  to  pant  :  less  when  he  is  young  than  when  he  is  old.  less  when 
his  lungs  are  sound  than  when  he  is  asthmatic;  less  when  he  is  in 
good  training  than  when  he  is  not.  One  j;ets  out  of  breath  when 
running;  audit  the  speed  is  too  great,  as  in  the  final  spurt  ol  a 
respiration  fails  and  the  runner  feels  faint. 
"This  is  because  the   phenomena  of  respiratory  combustion  are 

no  longer  taking  place  under  normal  conditions.    We  breathe  daily 

10,000  liters  ol  air.  which  circulate  in  the  passages  of  the  lungs  and 
ex(  hange  the   vital   ^as.  oxygen,  lor  the  waste  gas,  carbonic  acid. 

This  air  contains  about  one-fifth  its  volume  of  oxygen,  of  which 
we  retain  about  pne-quarter,  exhaling  in  its  place  an  equivalent 
amount  of  ■  arbonic  acid.  This  penetration  of  the  oxygen,  which 
mes  combined  with  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  this  throw- 
ff  of  carbonic  gas,  go  on  uninterruptedly  with  each  respiratoi  y 
movement.  But  in  violent  sustained  effort,  the  exchanges  ii" 
longer  occur  regularlj  •,  insufficient  oxygen  is  taken  in  and  too 
much  carbonic  acid  is  retained.  The  same  thing  takes  plare  in 
diseased  conditions  when  the  heart  and  lungs  do  not  woi  k  normally 
ami  phenomena  oi  asphyxia,  more  or  less  rapid  and  more  or  less 
pronounced,  take  pla<  e.  1  <■  relieve  this  asphyxia  by  the  respira- 
tion of  put'  ■  r  aim. unts  i.l  the  ^as  than  are  obtainable 

from  the  atmosphere  an-  introduced. 

"In  violent  exen  ise  the  period  during  which  respiration  ma)  be 
modified  without  discomfort  is  markedly  prolonged  by  inhaling  a 
few  breaths  of  oxygen.  The  experiments  <>i  Messrs.  ilill  and 
Flack  show  thi  md  ate  very  interesting.    The  moment 


when  the  respiration  becomes  labored  accords  with  that  when  the 
mic  acid  reaches  the  proportion  of  5  to  7  per  cent,  in  the 
atmosphere:  now  if  only  three  inspirations  of  oxygen  be  taken  by 
a  subject  in  this  irrespirable  atmosphere,  we  may  raise  the  amount 
ol  carbonic  acid  by  1  to  3  per  cent.,  that  is,  to  S  or  10  per  cent.. 
beiore  respiratory  discomfort  sets  in.  Thus  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  experienced  by  runners  and  all  those  who  are  making 
violent  efforts,  ought  to  be  relieved  by  oxygen.  And  experiments 
show  that  this  is  the  case  :  by  causing  runners  to  breathe  oxygen, 
in  tests  at  the  London  Hospital,  results  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  sick  persons  were  reached  :  the  runners  performed  their  tasks 
in  conditions  of  ease  and  comfort  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
impossible,  and  reached  the  finish  as  fresh  and  tit  as  altera  run  of 
a  lew  seconds.  One  of  the  contestants  inhaled  oxygen  for  two 
minutes  at  the  start  and  traversed  a  quarter  ol  a  mile  in  50  seconds 
instead  of  58,  which  is  the  habitual  time  in  ordinary  conditions. 

"Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  swimmers  in  America, 
and  with  athletes  or  professionals  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Flack, 
who  accompanied  the  swimmer  W'ollfe  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 
Channel,  is  convinced  that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  lie  had  con- 
sented to  breathe  a  little  oxygen.  .  .  .  The  results  are  the  same 
with  animals.  A  horse  five  years  old,  formerly  used  on  a  street 
railway,  a  little  broken-winded,  but  strong  and  active,  climbed  a 
long  hill,  attached  to  a  carriage,  in  ;,'_>  minutes  :#on  reaching  the 
top  he  was  panting,  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  let  him  rest  and  go  down  at  a  walk.  The  same  exercise  was  re- 
peated after  administering  oxygen  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  hill 
was  climbed  at  a  gallop  in  2  minutes  8  seconds;  thebreathles 
was  less  marked  and  the  descent  was  made  at  a  trot. 

"  Examples  could  easily  be  multiplied.  The  influence  of  oxygen 
on  the  activity  of  respiratory  combustion  has  been  utilized,  as  I 
have  said,  in  therapeutics,  to  remedy  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
resulting  from  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  favorable 
effects  should  be  produced,  and  with  still  better  results,  with  young 
subjects  of  good  health,  when  the  retention  is  only  temporary. 
(  txygen  may  therefore  be  used  with  advantage  to  relieve  a  runner 
or  athlete,  in  case  of  respiratory  trouble  brought  on  by  too  great 
effort  or  too  long  exercise.  As  for  using  it  to  diminish  fatigue,  to 
make  high  speed  easier,  this  seems  to  me  useless,  for  this  would 
be  an  injury  to  the  machine.  Feeling  himself  more  fit,  the  runner 
would  attempt  a  greater  effort  and  this  would  finally  fatigue  him- 
self quite  as  much,  if  not  more."—  Translation  made  for  Tin: 
Literary  Digest. 


ALCOHOL  IN  HOT  CROSS-BUNS— There  is  one  interesting 
point  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  a  sample  hot  cross-bun  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  a  recent  analysis,  sa\s  a\\  editorial- 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (April  10),  and  that  is  that  it  contained  quite 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  alcohol.     He  goes  on  : 

"A  bun  weighing  2>2  ounces  was  found  to  contain  7.2  grains  of 
alcohol,  or  0.6S  per  cent.  This  amounts  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
contained  in  a  third  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  light  beer,  so  that  20  buns 
would  contain  approximately  as  much  alcohol  as  a  tumbler  of  beer 
(8  onuses).  This  quantity,  tho  appreciable,  is  of  course  very  small 
and  such  as  need  give  no  concern  to  the  antialcoholist.  The  fact 
i>  that  the  hot  cross-bun,  like  bread,  is  a  partially  fermented  food. 
\e.ist  being  used  to  make  it  light,  and  the  normal  outcome  of  this 
process  is  a  little  alcohol.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprizing 
that  the  alcohol  formed  is  not  completely  dissipated  by  the  heat  of 
the  oven,  but  doubtless  owing  to  the  tenacious  character  ol  the 
dough  some  of  the  alcohol  is  imprisoned.  The  albumin  gla/e  on 
.icriorol  the  bun  may  serve  also  to  retain  the  alcohol.  Good 
buns,  however,  il  need  be,  caw  be  made  without  yeast  and  a  Strictly 

teetotal  bun  obtained.    The  complete  analysis  of  the  bun  compared 

with  in e. ul  is  oi  interest,  the  results  being  as  follows  :  Water,  30.82 
per  cent.  ;  alcohol,  0.68  per  cent.  :  starch.  52.63  per  cent.  ;  protein, 

9  12  percent.;  fat,  5.40  percent. ;  sugar,  a  85  per  cent. ;  and  min- 
eral matter,  0.50  percent.  Bread  contains  10  per  cent,  more  water. 
11  .ires  (l|  alcohol,  about  tin-  same  amount  ol  starch,  ;,  per  cent,  less 
].ii  ile  1 11  or  nitrogenous  substances.  t  per  cent,  less  I  at,  and  approxi- 
mately  twice  the  amount  ol  mineral  salts.  Owing  chietly  to  a 
smaller  proportion  of  water,  the  bun.  weight  for  weight,  contains 
a  lather  larger  amount  oi   nutritive  substances   than  bread,  the  oc- 

i  urreni  e  ol  a  relatively  large  amount  ol  fat,  due  to  the  addition  of 
buttei  iii  the  bun,  rendering  it  a  fairly  complete  food  containing 
reparative  and  energizing  materials  alike." 
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CONSERVATISM   RUN  WILD 

THE  reluctance  of  the  average  Englishman  to  alter  the  dress 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  wear  .it  home,  even  when  it 
is  most  inappropriate  to  the  climate  in  which  he  finds  himself,  has 
often  been  noted  in  this,  country.  According  to  .1  South-African 
physician,  Dr.  Wilfred  Watkins-Pitchford,  it  is  the  cause  of  much 

suffering  and  no   little  illness   in   that   country.      In   .1  presidential 

address  before  the  Public-Health  Section  of  a  recent  South-African 
Medical  Congress  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  at- 
titude of  individuals  to  the  hygienic  customs  of  the  community, 
especially  as  regards  their  clothing,  their  food,  and  their  dwellings. 

Criticism  of  the  utility  of  social  customs,  he  points  out,  is  espe- 
cially justified  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  comparatively 
new  country  are  moving  to  combine  themselves  into  a  nation,  for 
reforms  may  then  be  most  readily  carried  out  and  new  ideals  es- 
tablished. He  points  to  the  clothing  worn  by  Europeans  in  South 
Africa  as  the  custom  which  most  invites  hygienic  criticism,  but 
fears  that  reform  in  this  regard  will  be  most  difficult,  as  it  would 
have  tradition,  custom,  and  fashion  all  against  it.  and  nothing  in 
its  favor,  apparently,  but  ordinary  common  sense.  Dr.  Watkins- 
Pitchford's  remarks  elicit  the  following  comment  from  The  Lancet 
{.London,  February  6): 

"It  is.  indeed,  surprizing  to  read  that  the  materials  and  color 
of  South-African  garments  are  still  largely  prescribed  by  the  re- 
quirements and  prejudices  of  people  in  England.  When  our  fore- 
fathers began  to  colon i/.e  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  they 
took  with  them  clothes  which  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
of  the  home  material  and  fashion,  and  everybody  knows  that  within 
comparatively  recent  years  our  soldiers  were  obliged  to  go  through 
their  Indian  and  other  foreign  service  with  the  same  outfit  as  they 
wore  at  home,  with  the  sole  additic  l  of  a  scrap  of  white  linen  to 
hang  from  their  helmets.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
majority  of  British  colonists  in  hot  climates  had  at  length  modified 
their  clothes,  at  least  for  every-day  wear,  in  some  such  manner  as 
has  been  done  for  the  ISritish  troops  among  them,  but  Dr.  Watkins- 
Pitchford's  sermon  shows  this  not  to  be  the  case  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  He  might  have  pointed  to  the  change  of  manners  at 
home  in  support'of  his  protest,  for  of  late  summers  the  straw  hat 
and  the  Homburg  have  nearly  driven  the  time-honored  silken  head- 
gear from  the  London  streets,  and  the  example  of  more  than  one 
learned  judge  has  even  sanctioned  the  doffing  of  forensic  wigs 
during  the  hot  weeks  of  the  vear." 


himsell  would  be  a  useless  railroad  employee  in  the  matter  of  train 
announcement." 

Automatic  announcers  were  tried  for  a  time  in  the  <  irand  Central 
Station  in  New  York  City,  but  wen-  found  to  be  indistinct  and 
were  soon  abandoned  for  the  old-fashioned  human  larynx. 


TO  CALL  TRAINS  BY  PHONOGRAPH— The  megaphone  is 
now  a  familiar  sight  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  train-announcer; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  "man  behind  "  it  is  now  to  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  and  replaced  by  the  useful  and  tire- 
less phonographic  record.  The  human  worker  may — and  usually 
does — mumble  and  roar  inarticulately ;  while  the  well-selected 
record,  we  are  told,  goes  on  forever  talking  intelligibly  and  cor- 
rectly. Says  Rail-way  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York, 
April): 

"The  fact  that  a  man  possesses  a  powerful  voice  is  no  guaranty 
that  what  he  says  will  be  understood  in  a  big  building.  This  fact 
is  often  painfully  brought  home  to  the  traveling  public  in  the  wait- 
ing-room of  almost  any  large  railway  station.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  mere  loudness  and  distinctness.  This  fact  has 
led  Mr.  G.  J.  Bury,  general  manager  of  lines  West,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  to  introduce  what  is  probably  a  most  welcome  inno- 
vation in  the  matter  of  announcing  the  arrival  or  departure  of  pas- 
senger-trains. 

"Ordinarily  a  man  with  a  loud  voice  calls  out  something  and  the 
public  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  something  is  happening,  but 
what  it  is  nobody  seems  to  know.  Mr.  Bury  has  substituted  a 
phonograph  for  the  loud  man  in  the  Winnipeg  station  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  records  have  been  prepared  where 
distinct  enunciation  has  been  substituted  for  the  usual  jumble  of 
sounds  and  where  a  clear,  steady  voice  supersedes  a  roar.  The 
new  arrangement,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  repeated  in  the  Montreal 
station.  Mr.  Bury  believes  that  to  make  the  traveler  understand 
what  is  said  is  the  main  thkig.  and  if  this  is  not  done,  Stentor 


THE  EARTH   AS  A  RETURN  CIRCUIT 

PHE  earth  is  used  as  part  of  the  electrical  circuit  for  the  weak 
*■  current  of  telegraph  lines,  and  doubtless  would  be  so  used 
with  telephones  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  effects  of  wandering 
earth-currents.  In  trolley  lines  where  the  current  is  a  powerful 
one,  the  rails  are  used  as  a  return  circuit,  and  owing  to  insufficient 
connections  part  of  the  current  often  goes  astray  and  does  damage 
by  causing  the  corrosion  of  water-pipes,  etc.  This  fact  lends  in- 
terest to  a  recent  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  return  circuit 
altogether  on  high-power  transmission  lines.  Altho  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  connections  to  earth  at  some  points  remote  from  habi- 
tations, it  is  thought  probable  by  some  critics  that  damage  would 
result  from  such  a  plan.  Says  R.  Biquard  in  the  ilevue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  March  13)  : 

"The  advantage  of  an  earth-return  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
case  of  long  high-tension  lines.  Various  questions  arise  regard- 
ing the  practicality  of  this  method.  First,  the  rapid  corrosion 
of  the  earth  connections,  due  to  electrolysis  of  the  soil,  will  neces- 
sitate their  being  so  arranged  as  to  make  replacement  possible 


AMERICAN    ATHLETES    INHALING    OXYGEN, 

At  a  V.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  in  New  York  City. 

without  interruption  of  the  current.  Also,  corrosion  of  conduits 
and  metallic  objects,  buried  near  by,  is  to  be  feared.  ...  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  establish  the  points  for  earth-connections 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  any  threatened  point  depending  on  the 
intensity  of  the  current. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  with  telegraph  lines.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  transmission  of  energy  produces  a  continually  vary- 
ing difference  of  potential  between  the  two  extreme  earth-connec- 
tions of  such  a  line,  it  will  be  disturbed  by  the  wandering  currents. 

"  And  supposing  this  difficulty  solved,  we  must  also  take  account 
of  the  inductive  effect  on  telegraph  wires,  of  the  presence,  near  by, 
of  a  single  conductor  transmitting  high-potential  currents.  A 
single  wire,  in  fact,  is  dissymmetric  ;  its  inductive  influence  is  not 
balanced  as  in  the  case  of  two  parallel  wires  carrying  opposite 
currents.  Lancey's  tests  show  that  for  a  powerful  continuous 
current  we  must  have  a  distance  of  5,000  meters  [3  miles]  to  avoid 
with  certainty  perturbations  on  a  parallel  telegraph  line  of  great 
length 

"In  fact,  the  study  of  the  question  is  far  from  complete;  and 
practical  tests  are  necessary.  The  use  of  the  earth  as  a  return  cir- 
cuit, however,  when  the  problem  has  been  solved,  will  make  pos- 
sible a  very  great  increase  in  the  field  of  action  of  natural  water- 
powers,  as  the  use  of  high-tension  transmission  has  already  done." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY   DIGEST. 
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JEANNE  D'ARC,   WHY   BURNED,  WHY 
BEATIFIED 

THE  question  is  often  asked  why  the  Maul  of  Orleans  was  eva 
condemned  to  be  put  to  death  by  tire  in  the  market-place  of 
Rouen  ?  The  occasion  of  her  recent  beatification  lias  roused  new 
interest  in  her  name  and  exploits,  and  the  eloquent  bishop  of 
Orleans,  Mgr.  Stanislas  Touchet,  whose  cathedral  contains  such 

splendid  memorials  of   her   life,  has  recently  devoted   many  pages 

of  the  religious  monthly  Correspondent  (Paris)  to  the  narrative  of 
her  life  anil  exploits,  to  the  glorification  of  her  character,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  execution.  The 
bishop  says  that  Jeanne  was  accused  of  apostasy,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death,  because  she  had  put  on  man's  dress.  To  quote  his 
words  : 

"For  this  practise  she  has  been  most  fiercely  vituperated. 
'Jeanne.'  we  read  in  the  letter  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  prel- 
ates, dukes,  and  counts  of  'his'  kingdom  of  France.  'Jeanne  for 
two  years  or  more,  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  to  woman's 
estate,  has  drest  herself  in  masculine  attire,  a  thing  abominable  in 
the  sight  of  God.'  Estivet  at  her  trial  had  previously  reported : 
'  Beaudricourt  [of  King  Charles's  army]  gave  her  man's  clothing 
against  his  will,  with  the  utmost  repugnance,  lor  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion, [tor  women  to  be  so  drest].  'The  masculine  dress  lor  her  was 
a  dress  of  debauchery,  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.' 
Thus  'she  rendered  herself  liable  to  canonical  penalties  and  anath- 
ema.' Jean  de  Chatillon,  Archdeacon  of  Evreux,  spoke  in  the 
same  terms.  The  trial  of  Jeanne  tor  apostasy  from  the  Church 
was  principally  based  on  this  charge.  She  had  a  second  time  put 
on  men's  clothes,  after  once  discarding  them.  Sixteen  doctors  oi 
the  University  of  Paris,  called  upon  to  specify  the  errors  ol  Jeanne. 
signed  a  document  calling  her  an  'apostate'  'because,  for  an  evil 
purpose,  she  had  cut  off  her  hair,  which  had  been  accorded  to  her 
by  God  as  a  veil  of  modest  v."  and  'had  changed,  with  the  same 
purpose,  her  woman's  dress  for  that  of  a  man.'  " 

It  was  in  vain  that  Jeanne  boldly  told  her  accusers  tliat  "she 
wore  masculine  dress  by  the  command  ol  <  rod  and  in  his  sen  ice. " 

Mgr,  Touchet  inforrds  1m  readers  that  it  is  only  recently  that 
Cardinal  Couliie.  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  investigated  and 
published  to  the  world  the  real  character  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ; 

"  His  great  soul  believed  that  Jeanne  was  not  only  a  heroine.  Inn 

a  saint.      I  Ie  communicated  his  convictions  to  his  colleagues  in  the 

-.pate,  to  his  friends,  to  France.      At   Rome  he  began  the  pic 

ceedings  for  her  beatification." 

What  Jeanne  was,  and  why  she  was  thus  honored  by  the  Church, 

is  stated  as  tollows  by  the   bishop  of  Orleans: 

"Jeanne,  as  a  child,  was  neither  credulous  nor  excitable.  She 
was,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  sensible,  both  in  mind  and  moral 
disposition. 

"  When  she  became  inspired,  she  showed  herself  neither  fanatical 
nor  erratic  ;   but  she  was  extremely  well-behaved   in    her  conduct 

and  consistent  in  her  utterances. 

"As  a  warrior,  she  was  remarkably  devoted  to  the  ways  ol    w.u 
fan-,    and    skillul    in    that    terrible    art.       She   was    Compassionate 
tow. ltd  tin-  poor,  tin-  wounded,  the  dying,  prisoners,  even  the  dead. 

She  v  od  as  she  was  brave.     She  was  equally  incapable  ol 

wantonly  shedding  t!u-  blood  oi  others,  or  of  sparing  her  own.     She 

much  a  sisi,  i  o|  charity  as  a  military  leader. 
"A  '.sin-  was  rectitude  itself  in  the  midst  ol  all  the 

snares  with  wl  surrounded,  and  which  were  laidagainsl 

as  well  ;is  h«r  religion  ;  she  was  strength  itself  in 

the  I,  .mil    purity    itself   in   the  midst 

"II  humility,  enhanced  her  virile  quali- 

i  i  <  ountry.     Sin-  is  ■  ol 

.•.  horn  hu  iturally  tails  upon  its 

ii  ah. ii  s  the  <  'hutch  once  mce 
ithorized  I 
Translation  made  i<>r  '1  Hi 
Li  i  EH  \k\    I  M'.i     i 


WHAT  ARE  THE  COLLEGES  TEACHING? 

St  >ME  reverberations  that  may  surprize  the  writer  of  a  detona- 
ting article  called  "  Blasting  at  the  Kockof  Ages  "  are  appear- 
ing in  religious  journals.  The  May  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  con- 
tribution by  Mr.  Harold  Bolce  under  the  above  startling  title, 
having  reference  to  what  seems  to  him  the  destructive  teaching  of 
our  col  leges.  To  ascertain  "  the  scope  and  daring  "  of  this  teaching 
Mr.  bolce  made  an  itinerary  of  classrooms  from  Cambric. 
California.  I n  some  institutions  he  entered  as  a  special  student. 
he  tells  us.  In  others  he  attended  lectures  as  a  visitor  or  inter- 
\  iewed  members  of  the  faculty,  or  consulted  the  written  records  of 
what  they  teach.  The  institutions  are  named  and  the  prof< 
individualized  and  tagged  with  the  particular  heresy  which  this 
inquisitor  induced  them  to  confess.  The  editor  of  the  magazine 
iias  comprest  in  a  nutshell  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Bolce's 
findings  and  gives  it  in  a  note  at  the  beginning.     We  quote  : 

"What  Mr.  Bolce  sets  down  here  is  of  the  most  astounding 
character.  Out  of  the  curricula  of  American  colleges  a  dynamic 
movement  is  upheaving  ancient  foundations  and  promising  a  way 
lor  revolutionary  thought  and  life.  Those  who  are  not  in  close 
touch  with  the  great  colleges  of  the  country  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  the  creeds  being  fostered  by  the  faculties  of  our  great  uni- 
versities. In  hundreds  of  class-rooms  it  is  being  taught  daily  that 
the  Decalog  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  syllabus:  that  the  home  as 
an  institution  is  doomed:  that  there  are  no  absolute  evils:  that 
immorality  is  simply  an  act  in  contravention  of  society's  accepted. 
standards;  that  democracy  is  a  failure  and  the  Declaration  ol  In- 
dependence only  spectacular  rhetoric:  that  the  change  from  one 
religion  to  another  is  like  getting  a  new  hat;  that  moral  precepts 
.in-  ;  assing  shibboleths  ;  that  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
as  unstable  as  styles  of  dress;  that  wide  stairways  are  open  be- 
tween social  levels,  but  that  to  the  climber  children  are  encum- 
brances ;  that  the  sole  effect  of  prolificacy  is  to  till  tiny  graves; 
and  that  there  can  be  and  are  holier  alliances  without  the  marriage 
bond  than    within    it.      These   are   some   of  the  revolutionary  and 

sensal  ional  teachings  submitted  with  academic  warrant  to  the  minds 

of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
lime  that  the  public  realized  what  is  being  taught  to  the  youth  of 
this  country.  'The  social  question  of  to-day,'  said  Disraeli,  'is 
only  a  zephyr  which  rustles  the  leaves,  but  will  soon  become  a 
hurricane. '  1 1  is  a  dull  ear  that  can  not  hear  the  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm." 

The  men  whose  names   are  given    and  whose  words  are  quoted 

an-  Prof.  Edwin  b.  Earp,  of  Syracuse;  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddinj 

Columbia;  I'rof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  of  Chicago;  I'rof.  William  (".. 
Sumner,  of  Yale;  I'rof.  Frank  II.  better,  of  Cornell;  I'rof. 
Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  I'rof.  Frank  W. 
Blackmar,  oJ  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  I'rol.  Charles  II. 
Cooley,  oJ  the  University  Of  Michigan.  So  far  no  denials  have 
appeared    in    public   print   from    these    gentlemen.      The    Western 

Recorder  (baptist.   Louisville)    accepts    the   statements   of   Mr. 

bolce's   article   as   trust  worthy,  tho  it    thinks  an  institution   ought 

not  to  be  blamed  lor  utterances  of  its  professors.      The  indictments 

are  called  serious,  and  such  that  "no  self-respecting  institution  can 

."    To  the  New  York  Freeman*  s  Journal  {J^om.  Cath.)  it 

S  that  our  non-Catholic  universities  and  colleges  are  "poison- 

ie  intellectual  wells  ol  the  country,"  and  ii  continued  indefi- 
nitely there  "must   spread  far  and  wide  an   intellectual  and  moral 
c  which  inevitably  will  work  havoc  with  all  that  has  made  us 
as  a  people."      It  adds  : 

"Yes,  it  is  a  bailie/-/,'  Deo  et  P 'atria ,  lor  as  sure  a 

:    only  Christianity  but   our  political  institutions 

d  be  injuriously  affected  ii  the  teachings  now  prevalent  in  so 

non-Catholic  universities  and  colleges  should  be  carried  into 

]  the  realization  ol  this  fact  should  be  an  incentive 

foi  rich  Catholics  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  lich  Protestants 
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PRANK   W.    BLACKMAR 

(University  of  Kansas). 
Said  to  teach  tli.it  '"the 
standards    of    right    per 
petually  change    in  social 
life." 


EDWARD    A     ROSS 

(University  of  Wisconsin), 
Wlio  is  quoted  as  regard- 
ing the  restriction  of  the 
birth  rate  as  a  "  movement 
at  bottom  salutary." 


WILLIAM    C.    SUMNER 
(Vale). 

"  Both  pair  marriages 
and  democracy  are  pro 
duced  by  the  condition  of 
society  and  both  are  trans- 
itory . 


CHARLES    H.   COOLEY 

(University  of   Michigan), 

Whoobserves  thaf'every 

man's  mind  is  the  theater 

of  a  conflict  of  standards." 


SIMON    N.    PATTEN 

(University of  Pennsylvania). 
"  Society,"  he  says,  "owes 
its  debt  to  the  wealthy  and 
far-seeing  citizenry  that 
paves  and  lights  and  polices 
the  road  to  Jericho." 


SOME    AMERICAN    COLLEGE    PROFESSORS   WHOSE   WORDS    ON    CURRENT    QUESTIONS    ARE 


and  endow  Catholic  scats  of  learning.  In  the  meantime  the  reve- 
lations contained  in  The  Cosmopolitan  article  must  shock  the 
country  which  was  justified  in  expecting  so  much  from  the  higher 
intellectual  training  received  by  so  many  thousand  of  young 
students." 

If  the  charges  were  true  and  the  proper  proof  were  offered,  says 
The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Cincinnati),  "we 
might  confess  with  the  editor  that  these  revelations  are  'of  the 
most  astounding  character.'"  As  it  is,  this  journal  asserts  that 
not  in  many  months  has  appeared  "a  more  obnoxious  and  per- 
nicious article."  The  title  itself  it  brands  as  "absurd,  having  no 
relevancy  to  its  theme,  which  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
rationalistic  attacks  upon  Christ  by*  the  destructive  critics."  This 
paper  proceeds  : 

"As  we  read  the  article,  which  attempts  to  show  that  certain 
professors  in  these  great  seats  of  learning  hold  the  loosest  views 
of  morality,  particularly  as  to  sex  relationships  and  the  marriage 
contract,  we  found  ourselves  saying  that  this  precious  piece  of 
writing  was  'astounding'  in  another  sense.  The  writer  informs  us 
that  he  entered  as  a  postgraduate  student  in  Syracuse  and  listened 
to  Professor  Earp's  lectures  on  sociology.  But  before  trying  a 
postgraduate  course,  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Bolce  if 
he  could  have  taken  a  kindergarten  course  in  ethics  and  sociology  ; 
for  he  betrays  the  most  amazing  ignorance  of  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  ethics  and  social  science.  It  would  seem  never  to  have 
dawned  upon  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  either  subject  apart 
from  an  investigation   into  the  development  of  moral  and  social 


ideas  and  practises  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  the  actual  his- 
tory of  mankind,  past  and  present. 

"The  'proof '  that  he  offers  for  his  radical  and  damaging  state- 
ments consists  of  isolated  sentences  torn  bodily  from  their  connec- 
tion, given  without  any  explanation  of  their  context  or  of  the  whole 
drift  of  the  lecture,  and  then  subjected  to  the  distorting  influence 
of  his  own  prejudice  and  warped  conceptions.  But  any  one  even 
measurably  acquainted  with  the  subjects  can  see  how  stupidly  he 
misunderstood  the  whole  trend  of  the  professors'  utterances. 
Even  some  of  the  sentences  that  he  quotes,  and  over  which  he 
would  have  us  become  honor-stricken,  are  manifestly  simply  (lie 
exposition  of  an  admitted  social  situation  as  it  exists,  and  which 
is  to  be  understood,  treated,  and  remedied.  .  .  .  We  have  seen 
nothing  in  yellow  journalism  that  was  more  flagrant  than  this." 


AMERICA'S  PLEA  FOR  MORE  RED  HATS 

PHE  ball  was  set  rolling  for  more  American  cardinals  by  an 
-■-  article  in  the  April  North  American  Review,  and  the 
Catholic  press  are  almost  unanimous  in  speeding  its  progress. 
Mr.  Humphry  J.  Desmond,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Catholu 
Citizen,  is  the  author  of  the  plea,  and  the  number  of  red  hats  he 
deems  this  country  to  deserve  is  six.  At  present,  so  he  points  out, 
there  are  fifty-five  cardinals,  thirty-four  of  whom  are  Italians.  Of 
the  twenty-one  remaining,  five  are  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  four 
are  French,  so  that  Latin  countries  have  forty-three  of  the  fifty- 
five.     Says  Mr.  Desmond  : 


FRANK     H.   FETTER 

(Cornell). 
"  Intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic power  contribute,  r.ot 
to  offspring,  but  to  steril- 
ized scholarship  and  social 
display. 


EDWIN    L.    EARP 

(Syracuse  University i. 

"It  is  unscientific  and 
absurd  to  imagine  that 
God  ever  turned  stone- 
mason and  chiseled  com- 
mandments on   a   rock  " 


SHAILER    MATHEWS 

(University  of  Chii 
"  We  go  into  family  rela- 
tions with  the  sang-froid 
that  we  go  on  a  picnic." 


C.    W.    A.    VEDT1  Z 

(University  of  Michigan). 
'"  If  society  is  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  large  families, 
society  should  bear  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  involved 
by  large  families." 


FRANKLIN    H.   G1DDINGS 

(Columbia). 
"It  is  not  right  to  set  up  a 
technical  legal  relationship 
...  as  rnorally  superior  to 
tin-  spontaneous  preference 
of  a  man  and  woman.'' 


TAKEN    BY  HAROLD    BOLCE    AS    THE    VI  L.M  1  NATION    OF    "BLASTS    AT    THE    ROCK    OF    AGES." 
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"  Latin  preponderance  in  the  government  ol  the  Church  is  not 
divinely  prescribed  :  yet  it  has  come  about  in  the  nature  of  tilings. 
We  would  not  see  it  rudely  assailed,  in  a  spirit  either  of  schism  or 
nationalism.  But,  with  all  respect  lor  things  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, we  do  not  overlook  the  facts  of  human  nature. 

"  It  might  be  felt  as  a  guaranty  of  wiser  policies  if  the  welfare 
oi  the  Church  were  not  so  overwhelmingly  the  keeping  of  Latin 
prelates;  if  the  counsels  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  were 
reasonably  valued  and  more  adequately  sought,  so  that  the  senate 
of  the  church  should  resemble,  in  its  fairness  and  fulness  of  repre- 
sentation, a  great  council  of  the  Church.      Anil  why  not  ? 

"A  legislative  or  administrative  both,  composed  almost  wholly 
of  men  similar  in  race  and  environment,  trained  and  educated  un- 
der the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Latin 
countries,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  a  different  outlook  from 
that  of  a  body  of  men  composed  of  Latins.  Germans,  English,  and 
American-.  And.  if  the  affairs  to  he  discust  are  world  affairs 
rather  than  Italian  affairs,  the  body  that  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 
formation  is  apt  to  be  wiser  and  safer." 

The  papal  decree  of  June  20.  190S,  remodeling  the  Roman  con- 
gregations, taking  the  United  States  out  of  the  category  of  mis- 
sionary countries  and  placing  it  in  a  coordinate  place  with  Italy. 
France,  and  Spain  in  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  may  pr< 
other  changes  also,  thinks  Mr.  Desmond.  And  America  "may 
entertain  some  hope  that  the  very  inadequate  representation  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  now  at  last  to 
be  remedied."      He  bases  his  hope  upon  such  facts  as  these  : 

"The  Catholic  population  now  under  the  American  flag  ma\  be 
safely  estimated  at  24,000,000.  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
Catholic  population  of  the  world.  Numerically,  America  should 
be  entitled  to  at  least  six  cardinals.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is 
.second  in  the  amount  of  its  contributions  to  the  great  missionary 
society  of  the  ( 'hurcli  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  •. 
els  all  other  countries  but  one  in  its  contributions  to  the 
I'etet's  pence;  and  in  response  to  these  two  great  appeals  of  the 
church  it  gives  four  times  as  much  as   Italy  and  Spain  combined." 

In  view  of  the  last-stated  facts  The  Catholic  Citizen  declares 
editorially  that  "now  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  American  Catho- 
lics to  press  'of  course'in  a  decorous  manner)  the  claims  of  this 
country  lor  a  more  adequate  representation  in  the  College  ol  Car- 
dinals." The  Pittsburg  Observer  (Kom.  Cath.)  exclaims:  "Of 
se,  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  halt  a  do/en  red  hats.  But  as.  in 
the  words  of  the  philosopher,  'no  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  ali 
his  rights,'  so  no  nation  has  a  rijght  to  expect  that  it  will  receive 
all  the  honors  which  are  due  it."  "  ( )nce  convince  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  that  more  American  cardinals  are  necessary  or  even  de- 
sirable." says  /'//,•  Catholit  Transcript  (Hartford)  optimistically, 
"and  we  shall  have  more."  It  implies  some  lack  of  sufficient  self- 
consciousness.     Thus : 

"Gradually  we  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  respectable 

portion  oi  the  Church  universal.      Her  interests  will  then  become. 

in  due  measure,  our  affair.    We  will  count  it  a  privilege  and  a  dut) 
to  take  part  in  every  effort  calculated  to  advance  and  safeguard 

the  world-wide  kingdom  of  (  'hrist.     When  that  day  conies  we  shall 

not  have  to  clamor  lor  a  more  adequate  representation  in  the  Col 

1  Cardinals.  Those  who  then  shall  be  rulers  in  Israel  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  accord  to  America  and  Americans  all  that  is 
their  (\ut-." 

The  Pittsburg  Catholit  suggests  caution  : 

"With  the  propel  spit  it  ol  loyal  faith  and  the  obedience  of  duti 
hildren,  the  American  Catholic  may  only  suggest  this  in. 
of  th  oh.     This  they  ha\  e  a  right  to  do  . 

id  faith  and  in  pure  spirit  in  the  presentation  of  this 
No  invidious  comparison  is  intended,  and  no  spiritual 

.  false  in  its  basis,  is  invoked  when  they  point  out  the  glorious 

and  enduring  work  ol  the  Catholic  bod)   oi  the  United   States. 
ids  country  1  ings  out  true.     There  is  no  alio) 

in  its  mold.      Catholics    in    America    have  been  and 

unquestioning  obedience  to  the 

Holy  See.    With  them  t  is  finished  when  Peter  speaks. 

rican  spirit  knows  no  undercurrent  ol  thought.     It  is  as 

ind  as  candid  as  the  pure  air  of  liberty  that  is  breathed  on 


this  soil,  and  is  as  absolutely  loyal  as  is  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
allegiance  to  our  constitutional  government.      From  the  day  oi 

John  Carroll,  first  Bishop  of  the  United  States,  to  the  day  of  his 
successor  in  theprimatial  see,  the  illustrious  ( iibbons.  and  through 
all  the  episcopacy  of  the  American  Church,  its  priests  and  laymen, 
the  pontiffs  reigning  have  never  had  one  sorrow  to  grieve  their 
hearts  for  any  act  of  their  devoted  children  on  Columbian  soil. 
Can  as  much  be  said  of  other  lands  exploited  as  distinctly  Catholic 
and  which  have  reaped  in  cardinalatial  dignity  numbers  ?  The 
opportunity  for  the  presentment  of  the  matter  is  at  hand." 

The  Western  Watchman  (St.  Louis),  edited  by  Father  Phelan, 
takes  a  negative  view,  declaring  the  article  in  Tlie  North  Aiiuri- 
can  Review  "a  clever  plea,  and  as  specious  as  it  is  clever."  In 
answer  to  the  argument  that  Rome  needs  the  advice  of  more  foreign 
bishops,  he  declares  : 

"The  men  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Church  are  the  best  in- 
formed upon  her  condition  in  the  different  lands  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Christendom  :  as  our  clergy  and  laity  in  the  United  States 
are  the  worst.  Our  bishops  are  seldom  interested  beyond  their 
own  dioceses:  our  priests  never  beyond  their  own  parishes. 
Bishops  and  priests  with  us  know  as  little  about  the  condition  ol 
the  Church  in  Austria.  France.  Spain,  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  the 
partes  infidelium,  as  they  know  about  Tibet.  We  don't  read 
Catholic  papers  published  here:  not  to  speak  of  Catholic  papers 
coming  from  abroad.  Rome  has  received  precious  little  valuable 
advice  from  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  United  States.  And  il 
they  had  any  advice  to  give  they  know  no  language  in  which  to 
impart  it." 


TO  PROTECT  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
SCHOOLS 

THHE  people  who  should  want  to  keep  the  Bible  out  of  the 
*■  schools  are  those  who  believe  in  it,  not  the  unbelievers, 
says  .Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  He  declares  himself  to  be  among 
those  who  do  not  want  theology  to  interfere  with  education.  On 
the  other  hand  he  asserts  that  he  is  among  those  who  "have  the 
greatest  horror  of  education  presuming  to  interfere  with  theology, 
which  is  so  much  more  living  and  exciting  a  subject."  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Bible  can  be  taught  merely  as  literature,  he 
says,  "  is  a  question  that  raises  the  whole  riddle  of  things  that  have 
two  meanings,  a  big  meaning  and  a  small  meaning."  In  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  (April  17)  he  asks  ; 

"Can  the  Koran  be  treated  as  literature.'  \  es.  anywhere  except 
in  Islam.  Can  the  Bible  be  taught  as  pure  literature  ?  Yes  -.  any- 
where except  in  a  Protestant  country. 

"There  are  several  popular  misconceptions  about  this  educa- 
tional aspect  of  Scripture.  One  quite  curious  mistake  is  this.  It 
is  always  somehow  assumed  that  if  the  Bible  is  taken  out  of  the 
ols  it  will  be  taken  out  in  the  interest  of  those  who  do  not  be 
lieveinit.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  Those  who  do  wot  believe 
in  it  are  exactly  the  people  who  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it.  It 
is  the  people  who  do  believe  in  it  who  have  a  right  to  get  restless. 
A  reasonable    Freethinker  need  not   have  the   faintest   objection  to 

his  child  learning  a  chapter  ot  Isaiah,  merely  as  literature.     In  so 

tar  as  he  is  reasonable,  he  will  agree  that  it  is  literature,  and  in  so 
lai  is  he  is  a  Freethinker,  he  will  agree  that  it  is  only  literature. 
The  man  who  is  hardly  used  by  such  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  pre 
cisely  the  orthodox  man.  the  man  to  whom    Isaiah  means  first  and 

foremost  the  blood-stirring  prophecy  of  a  world-shattering  event. 

I  should  not  mind  my  children  learning  Icelandic  folk-lore. 
should  I  mind  them  learning  Jewish  folk-hue  it  it  is  only  folk- 
I  should  not  mind  children  being  told  about  Mohammed, 
because  I  am  not  a  Mohammedan.  1 1  I  were  a  Mohammedan  I 
should  very  much  want  to  know  what  they  were  told  about 
him 

"  I  sympathize  with  secular  education,  but  not  because  my  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  new-fashioned  Puritan  who  wishes  the  Bible  to 
be  treated  .is  literature.     My  sympathy  is  with  the  old-fashioned 

Puritan,  who  does  not   want   the  Lible  to   be  treated  as   literature. 
because  he  happens  to  have  a  religion  which  is  about  the  most  in- 
'  'tig  thing  a  man  can  have.      It  is  the  old-fashioned  theologians 
who   OUght    to    insist    01.    secular    education." 
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A  CONNECTICUT  BAIREUTH 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago  it  was  announced  that  Mme.  Nordica  pro- 
jected an  "American  Baireuth,"  of  which  very  little  has 
been  heard  since.  It  now  appears  that  another  "Baireuth"  lias 
been  hidden  away  for  three  years  in  .1  quiet  corner  of  Connecticut. 
It  represents,  says  Mi.  Arthur  B.  Wilson,  "a  beautiful  spirit  in 
j^iviiiii.  and  it  is  the  workshop  of  the  most  unique  philanthropy 
in  the  world."  During  the  lifetime  of  Wagner,  says  this  writer. 
"the  name  oJ  Baireuth  was  typical  of  the  highest  consecration 
to  art,  oi  a  fostering  devotion  to  a  new  national  school  of  com- 
position, ami  ot  the  utter  disavowal  of  commercialism."  The 
newer  movement  in  the  New  World,  asserts  the  writer,  is  "in- 
spired by  the  same  general  principle  of  consecration."  Further, 
"it  has  both  refined  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  other,  not  only 
freely  to  disseminate  musical  culture  in  its  loftiest  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  to  foster,  if  indeed  not  to  found,  what  must  eventually 
be  a  representative  American  school  of  composition." 

Norfolk.  Conn.,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  movement  and  the  site  of 
the  music  temple  This  town,  possessing  a  tradition  in  choral 
singing,  has.  through  the  benevolence  of  one  of  its  wealthy  citizens, 
Mr.  Carl  .Stoeckel,  consolidated  a  musical  union  which  embraces 
choruses  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Winsted,  Salisbury,  Canaan, 
and  Torrington.  These  choruses  combine  for  concerts  held  each 
year  in  June  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richmond  I'.  Paine — "a 
man  of  excessively  nervous  organism,  of  quick  sympathies,  of  in- 
finite patience,  indefatigable  and  tireless,  absorbed  and  actuated 
by  noble  ideals,  tactful,  authoritative,  and  withal  possessing  abun- 
dant temperament  and  sound  musicianship."  So  large  an  enter- 
prise needed  a  suitable  local  habitation,  and  this,  we  are  told  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  article  in  the  May  Musician  (boston),  was  provided 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoeckel.  It  is  unpretentiously  called  the  "  Music 
Shed."  and  "  is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  with  space  to  seat  a  chorus 
of  325,  an  orchestra  of  70,  and  an  audience  of  1,400."  The  writer 
adds : 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  local  choruses  could  be 
accommodated,  and  that  a  chorus  of  that  size  was  more  plastic 


RICHMOND   P.    PAINE, 

Who  conducts  the  musical  affairs  of  the 
Litchfield  Musical  Association. 


Courtesy  of  "The  M 


1,"  Boston. 

THE  "  MUSIC  SHED 


AT  NORFOLK,  CONN. 


Representing  a  "beautiful  spirit  in  giving,"  says  a  writer,  "and  it  is  the  workshop  of  the  most 
unique  philanthropy  in  the  world." 

and  efficient  musically  than  a  larger  body  of  singers,  it  was  arranged 
for  two  of  the  choruses  in  the  Union  to  give  local  concerts  each 
year.  The  right  to  membership  in  the  Festival  Chorus  thus  rotated 
among  the  five." 

Interest  in  music  in  this  country  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  when  Robbins  Battell,  of  Norfolk,  organized  and 
conducted  the  Litchfield  Musical  Association.     Of  this  we  read  : 


"  1 1  wascomposed  of  about  one  hundred  members  of  the  musical 
families  ol  the  county.  The  society  continued  active  lor  many 
years.  Its  programs  do  not  record  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
oratorios  complete,  but  testify  to  the  rendition  of  excerpts  from 
them  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  to  much  a  capella  sing- 
ing of  part-songs.  The  beneficial  influence  of  this  choral  interest 
was  particularly  manifest  in 
the  improvement  in  the  music 
heard  in  churches  throughout 
the  county.  Even  during  the 
temporary  cessation  of  this 
pioneer  labor  of  love,  the 
causes  for  a  later  resumption 
and  for  its  consequent  results 
lived  on.  The  new  Choral 
Union,  that  is,  the  present 
organization,  paid  well-earned 
tribute  to  Robbins  Battell,  the 
pioneer  of  choral  music  in 
Litchfield  County,  by  making 
the  organization  a  creation  in 
his  memory." 

The  "Music  Shed"  was 
opened  with  its  first  concert 
June  6,  1906.  Of  this  event 
Mr.  Wilson  writes  : 

"  Appropriately  enough, 
Mendelssohn's  '  Hymn  of 
Praise '  was  the  work  sung. 
The  three  oldest  of  the  five 
local  choral  bodies  were  given 
the  honor  of  constituting  the 
chorus,  which  numbered  325 
voices.  They  were  :  the  Nor- 
folk Glee  Club,  the  Winsted 
Choral  Union,  and  the  Salis- 
bury Choir.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Nordica,  Mme.  Homer,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Johnson — three  sterling  American-born  artists.  An 
orchestra  of  65  men  from  New  York  accompanied  the  chorus, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mees.     Mr.  Paine,   of  course, 

conducted  the  choral  work 

"This  concert  set  a  new  precedent  in  annual 
choral  festivals  in  America.  It  was  the  aim  of  its 
patrons  that  commercialism  in  any  and  every  phase 
should  be  eliminated,  and  that  those  who  had  never 
been  privileged  to  hear  music  so  eloquently  per- 
formed, should  find  this  their  opportunity.  To 
make  this  purely  and  entirely  a  philanthropy,  no 
tickets  were  sold.  Admissions  were  granted  by  the 
patrons  to  those  whom  they  felt  would  enter  into 
the  same  spirit  which  characterized  the  plan  of  ad- 
mittance, and  of  performing  the  works.  In  the 
latter  instance,  it  was  the  work  itself,  and  the  com- 
posers' thought  and  message  in  it,  which  was  to  be 
considered,  rather  than  any  undue  exploitation  *of 
the  individual  interpreters.  The  artists  heartily- 
sanctioned  this  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
committee,  and  pledged  their  cooperation  in  assist- 
ing to  define  it  as  the  distinctive  spirit  of  all  the 
work  done. 

"All  of  this  found  notable  realization  in  this 
first  concert,  and  presaged  a  continuation  of  the 
same  spirit. 

"For  the  year  1907  the  committee  decided  to 
make  the  program  more  comprehensive  by  adding 
a  second  concert.  The  first  consisted  of  Gounod's, 
sacred  trilogy  'The  Redemption'  with  five  of  the  foremost 
concert-singers  of  the  present  day  as  the  artists.  They  were 
Mme.  Eames  and  Mme.  Homer,  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  de  Gogorza, 
and  Witherspoon.  The  orchestra  was  increased  to  66  men.  Mr. 
Paine  conducted. 

"The  following  evening,  Mme.  Eames  and  Mine.  Homer 
were  the  soloists  at  an  orchestral  concert  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Mees." 


Mid 
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"PLACING"  SWINBURNE 

I'lll.  English  press  both  literary  and  lay  are  busily  at  work 
■placing"  Swinburne.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  the  last 
oi  the  giants,  <>r  the  next   to  the  last,  remembering  Meredith. 
nal  pride  now  plumes  itself  on  a  dead  great  Englishman  who, 

.  was  denied  the  bays  of  the  Laureate.  Hut  with  an  out- 
spokenness not  indulged  in  widely.  The  Saturday  Review  claims 
i-  "the  poet's  poet,"  and  scoffs  at  the  multitude  who  now  try 
to  take  him  to  their  hearts.  "It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Swin- 
burne's work  will  ever  meet  with  fuller  appreciation  in  the  future, 
at  any  rate  among  Englishmen,  than  it  enjoys  already."  says  this 
journal.  "The  appeal  of  his  peculiar  genius,  to-day  no  less  than 
forty  years  ago,  is  to  the  small  but  stable  minority  who  conserve 
poetic  fame,  and  in  such  matters  make  what  we  really  mean,  il  we 
mean  anything,  when  we  speak  of  the  voice  of  posterity."  This 
paper  g«.es  on  to  prick  the  bubble  that  obituary  notices  are  now 
inflating : 

"To  say  this  much  is  to  imply  that  Swinburne  :  s  poet  needs  no 
vindication.  He  needs  none  now,  because  he  never  needed  it ;  or. 
rather,  because  such  vindication  at  any  time  would  have  been  futile. 
No  doubt  the  present  generation  surpasses  the  former  in  its  quan- 
tity of  readers  who  can  appreciate,  say,  the  tirst  series  of  'Poems 
and  Ballads.'  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  the  susceptibilities  from 
which  the  appreciation  springs — susceptibilities  quite  modern  in 
character — are  now  more  widely  diffused.  Their  quality  remains 
the  same.  With  the  average  educated  Englishman  such  poetry  has 
made  no  headway  and  never  will.  Ignorance  or  repugnance  is 
still  his  attitude.  It  is  therefore  meaningless  to  write,  as  many 
people  this  week  have  written,  of  'dead  controversy  '  that  once 
raged  about  Swinburne's  early  work.  The  controversy,  if  now  a 
silent  one,  is  alive  as  ever.      Most   people,  so  far  as  most  people 


the  -une  opinions,  to  vent  them  on  the  next  Swinburne  who  may 

,1 ." 

That  Swinburne  is  largely  the  "poet  of  unabashed  and  primitive 

is  not,  however,  the  sole  obstacle  to  due  appreciation  of 

his  work  in  his  own  country,"  savs  The  Saturday  Review.     There 


v.  \i  k  ON    ii    l  m  v  HBATH. 

ii  life  by  K.  M.  Paxton. 

read  Swinburne  at  all,  still  agree  with  Robert   Buchanan.     They 
do  not  say  so,'  ire  overawed  by  the  minority, 

which  fortunately  assumes  i  ontrol  ol  the  general  verdict  on  poetry 
long  before  copyi  ghtha   expired.     But  secretly  the}  are  hoarding 


I  KB  YOUNG  SWINBURN]  . 

As  lie  was  seen  by  the  painter  G.  F.  Watts,  probably  about  the  time 
he  wrote  "  Poems  and  Ballads." 


is  always  to  be  encountered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  the  demand 
for  tangible  ideas.  "Many  English  readers."  we  are  told,  "who 
by  no  means  are  indifferent  to  the  intenser  moments  of  poetry  and 
passion,  readers  who  find  in  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth  a  sus- 
taining and  integral  element  of  their  life,  are  cooled  by  the  intangi- 
bility of  Swinburne's  gill."      Further  : 

"I  lis  lyrical  joy  has  too  little  body.  Through  the  pulsing  radi- 
ance of  words  and  rhythm  they  strain  their  eye  for  some  concrete 
thought  which  is  always  soaring  out  of  sight.  And  il  they  permit 
their  ear  to  be  charmed  it  is  with  the  serious  reservation  that  hen- 
is  ;t  partial  and  fugitive  pleasure  at  best,  a  sensuous  delight  in 

airy  syllables  which  defy  translation  into  intelligent  idea.  Such 
readers  will  describe  much  of  Swinburne's  best  verse  as  a  charm- 
ing but  illicit  form  of  music.  There  may  be  truth  in  Pater's  sa\  - 
ing  that  all  ai  t  aspires  to  the  condition  of  music  ;  but  such  aspira- 
tion will  not  justify  the  poet  in  boldly  usurping  the  musician's 
medium  and  perverting  words  from  their  proper  function  as  defi- 
nite images.     This  we  believe  represents  pretty  accurately  the 

standpoint  of  many  by  no  means  negligible  English  minds.  The 
same  minds,  we  need  not  add,  confess  themselves  alien  from  the 
symbolist  poetry  <>i  France,  and  from  the  symbolic  element  in 
modern  drama  a-  exemplified  bj  Maeterlinck  or  in  the  last 
flights  of  I  bsen's  genius." 

Not  to  pi. ice  itsell  on  a  pinnacle  too  superior  t"  its  fellows,  '/'/if 

Review  adds  that  il  "would  not  unduly  disparage  these  insular 
qualities  in  English  criticism,  aware  that  they  are  in  substance  the 
vei  \  qualities  Ol  mind  to  which  we  owe  the  preeminence  ol  English 
poetrj   .is  the  most  powerful  vehicle  of  imaginative  thought  which 
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human  language  has  contrived."  It  fools  sure  that  the  European 
reputation  of  Swinburne  a>  .1  great  poet  "  is  no  loss  legitimate  than 
assured." 


AMERICA'S  PART   IN   HONORING  KEATS 
AND  SHELLEY 

AMERICA,  Britain,  and  Italy  joined  hands  around  the  memo- 
rials oi  Keats  and  Shelley  that  were  formally  dedicated  on 
April  3.  The  Kim;  ot  Italy  was  present  in  person,  the  King  of 
England  sent  a  feeling  address,  while  America  sent  lavishly  of 
her  "imputed"  king — the  American 
dollar.  To  this  a  generous  tribute  is 
paid  by  a  British  correspondent, 
Harold  Boulton,  in  The  Westminster 
Gasette  (  London).  Other  things  may 
be  emphasized  as  contributed  by  this 
land  besides  dollars  and  admiration  : 
original  letters  by  George  Keats  form 
part  of  the  permanent  exhibition; 
and  he,  it  may  not  be  widely  known, 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  founded 
an  American  family.  The  "  Keats- 
Shelley  House  "  in  Rome  is  No.  26 
Piazza  di  Spagna — "the  spot  conse- 
crated by  the  last  suffering  days  of 
Keats'  short  life."  The  little  rooms 
have  been  renovated,  the  dark  walnut 
bookshelves  hold  valuable  editions  of 
the  poets  and  their  contemporaries. 
Other  things  Mr.  Boulton  notes  as 
follows  : 

"  Byron  has  his  corner,  Leigh  Hunt 
is  commemorated  by  an  urn  contain- 
ing some  of  Shelley's  ashes  pre- 
sented by  Walter  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
grandson  of  that  stormy  petrel  who 
went  to  prison  for  calling  the  Prince 
Regent  an  elderly  Adonis:  original  letters  from  Shelley,  Byron, 
Trelawny,  George  Keats  (the  poet's  brother),  and  Severn  have 
already  found  their  way  here  from  various  quarters  of  the 
globe;  a  lock  of  Keats's  hair  lies  in  a  glass  case,  the  erudition 
of  Buxton  Forman,  Sidney  Colvin,  Lord  Houghton,  De  Bossis 
(the  Italian  translator  of  Shelley),  and  a  fine  young  crop  of  trans- 
atlantic commentators  supplies  unlimited  food  for  the  student; 
and,  to  sum  up,  one  more  place  of  pilgrimage  has  sprung  up  in  the 
very  heart  of  Rome,  one  more  addition  to  the  bewildering  fascina- 
tions of  the  Eternal  City  who  weaves  all  the  centuries  into  that 
magic  garment  of  hers  which  never  wears  out." 

What,  asks  this  enthusiastic  Briton,  has  made  it  possible  to  ac- 
quire a  house  on  one  of  the  very  best  sites  in  Rome  by  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  Trinita  del  Monte?     The  answer  is : 

"Chiefly  the  enthusiasm,  the  persistency,  the  generosity  of 
Americans.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  house 
came  from  over  the  Atlantic,  and  one  room  is  to  be  furnished  by- 
subscribers  from  Minneapolis,  another  is  equipped  with  book- 
shelves, the  gift  of  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
memory  of  the  first  chairman  of  the  American  Committee,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  who,  with  R.  U.  Johnson,  of  The  Century 
Magazine,  first  set  the  ball  rolling.  Imagine  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  generous  as  it  is  in  all  causes  of  patriotism  and  charity, 
turning  aside  to  erect  monuments  to  British  poets  in  foreign  coun- 
tries !  What  a  long  list  of  American  millionaires,  men  of  letters, 
and  men  of  action  it  was  whose  names  Mr.  Gay,  the  secretary  of 
the  Executive  Roman  Committee,  read  out  as  contained  in  a  tele- 
gram from  New  York  wishing  God-speed  to  the  undertaking  ! 

"Not  that  a  British  committee  does  not  exist  too,  for  is  not  the 
association  legally  constituted  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
does  not  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  person  of  Lord  Crewe,  son  of 
Keats's  biographer,  preside  over  our  deliberations  ?  Tho  not  com- 
parable to  the  American  contribution,  no  inconsiderable  sum  has 


been  collected  in  England,  thanks,  among  other  agencies,  to  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  which  made  .1  very  special  feature  of  our 

appeal    two   years   ago ;  and    it     is    from    England    that     the    most 

precious  oi  the  manuscripts  and  relics,  the  pictures  by  Severn,  ai  d 
other  personal  souvenirs  of  the  poets  have  come  ;  similar  treasures 
will  no  doubt  follow  in  good  time.  It  was  with  a  thrill  oi  patriotic 
pleasure  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Italy,  who  sat  with 
the  British  and  American  Ambassadors  one  on  either  hand,  we 
heard  road  out  a  very  gracious  and  sympathetic  message  from  our 
own  King  Edward,  who  blest  our  undertaking,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  poets,  and  said  graceful  things  about  Italy  and 
America,  all  in  a  few  words." 

All  Rome  was  eager  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  it  is  said. 


'The  Sphere,"  London. 

THE  KEATS-SHELLEY  HOUSE  IN   ROME. 
Opened  April  3  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  consecrating  the  spot  where  Keats  breathed  his  last. 


but  only  fifty  people  could  be  accommodated  in  the  rooms,  so  the 
gathering  was  a  distinguished  one.  Honorable  secretaries  of  the 
Roman  and  British  committees  read  addresses;  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  "having  declared  the  building  open  in  a  few  brief 
English  words,  inspected  the  various  rooms  and  showed  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  house  and  the  period  of  the 
two  poets."  "A  persona]  touch  was  given  by  Mr.  Esdaile,  Shelley's 
grandson,  and  Arthur  Severn,  the  son  of  the  man  in  whose  arms 
Keats  died."  Rudyard  Kipling  crept  in  late  and,  says  Mr.  Boul- 
ton, "cheated  us  of  that  address  we  had  hoped  to  wringfrom  him." 
He  adds  : 

"And  so  a  notable  day  in  the  literary  and  social  history  of  Britain, 
America,  and  Italy  came  to  a  close,  and  we  all  felt  glad  to  have 
been  lifted  for  awhile  out  of  the  busy  whirl  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, that  has  little  time  for  reverie  or  poetry,  into  an  atmosphere 
wherein  the  son  of  a  country  squire  could  write  such  works  as  the 
'Cenci  '  and.'Epipsychidion  '  and  the  son  of  a  livery-stable-keeper 
'St.  Agnes'  Eve'  and  'Endymion.'" 


CONRIED'S  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT— Now  that  Heinrich 
Conried  has  gone,  his  career  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is 
chiefly  recalled  ;  but  his  greatest  accomplishment  was  his  earlier 
work  at  the  (German  Theater.  So  thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Sun  (New  York).  While  the  period  of  his  work  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  more  showy,  where  he  produced  "  Parsifal  "  and  "  Salome  " 
for  the  first  time  in  America,,  and  brought  tons  notable  singers 
and  Mottl,  a  notable  conductor,  this  opportunity  was  his  reward 
for  earlier  distinguished  work  which  is  here  rehearsed  : 

"  His  greatest  achievement  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irving  Place 
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Theater,  which  fell  into  his  hands  seventeen  years  ago.  Gustav 
Amberg  had  failed  to  <1<>  anything  with  it ;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
demand  for  a  German  theater  in  this  city.  Conried,  however,  was 
persuaded  that  lie  could  make  a  success  of  it.  and  he  set  about  the 
business  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  confidence.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  treat  his  audiences  to  a  succession  of  'stars  '  ;  lie  re- 
solved rather  to  establish  an  efficient  stock  company  and  provide 
a  reasonable  variety  of  good  plays,  realizing,  no  doubt,  th.it  long 
runs  could  hardly  be  reckoned  upon.  In  the  first  season  he  pro- 
duced about  seventy  plays  and  operas  two-thirds  of  them  new  to 
the  public.  What  is  more,  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  stage  in  Germany 
and  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  novelties  which  seemed  to  promise 
success  in  this  country.  He  used  also  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
over  notable  players  from  Europe,  among  others  Sonnenthal, 
g  Engels,  Ib'Kr.e  Odillon,  and  Agnes  Sorma.  But  he  never 
depended  upon  these  extraordinary  attractions,  but  rather  upon 
the  all-round  ability  of  his  company,  which  must  be  ready  any  week 
to  play  in  half  a  dozen  different  plays  at  the  shortest  no!  ice. 

"The  Irving  Place  Theater  was  unique  in  this  city.  It  was. 
generally  speaking,  the  most  artistic  of  our  theaters.  You  could 
generally  count  on  seeing  some  really  noteworthy  and  memorable 
plays  there  in  the  course  of  the  season,  when  the  Broadway 
managers  were  wholly  concerned  in  engaging  'stars  '  and  'present- 
ing '  expensive  rubbish.  It  was  not  a  theater  for  the  playgoer  as 
we  know  him  here,  but  for  an  intelligent  audience  not  wholly  con- 
formable to  the  taste  of  the  town  it  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
inanities  of  the  regular  Stage.  The  making  of  this  theater  was 
Conried's greatest  accomplishment.  It  dragged  on  for  a  few  years 
after  he  left  it,  but  it  lost  its  distinction  and  is  now  moribund." 


A   DOUBLE   PRIZE  TO   A  DOUBTFUL 
PLAY 

BY  a  curious  coincidence  a  double  prize  has  been  awarded  in 
( Germany  for  a  drama  that  to  at  least  one  unprejudiced  judge 
seems  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  For  several  decades  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  has  been  in  the  custom  of  offering  what  is  known  as 
the  Imperial  Schiller  prize  for  the  best  dramatic  production  of  the 
season  (from  a  Hohenzollernian  pointof  view).  More  democratic 
patrons  of  art.  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  ruler's  judgment  in 
theatrical  matters,  decided  to  award  a  sort  of  opposition  prize, 
which  they  call  the  People's  Schiller  prize.  Both  prizes  were 
awarded  this  year  to  one  and  the  same  work,  "Tantris  the  Jester," 
by  Ernest  Hardt,  a  playwright  who  had  never  before  given  a  very 
brilliant  account  of  himself.  Why  a  second-rate  piece  of  work 
such  as  this  drama  is  pronounced  should  have  won  the  indorsement 
of  two  coteries  usually  diametrically  opposed  in  their  literary  and 
artistic  views,  is  answered  by  the  Kunstwart  (Munich),  which 
blames  the  neo-romantic  school,  at  present  dominant  in  the  Father- 
land.    We  read  : 

"It  is   because   ol    the  fashion   of   the   hour   and    because  of  the 

beauty  of   form  ol    the    woik.      Words,    words  seem   to   be   all   and 

■.  ihing—  for   the    \eo-Komanticists    who     are    at    present   the 

fashionable  school.   They  ignore  the  reality,  man  and  woman,  life 

Or  death,  all  the  simple  and  natural   sentiments.      The  only   tiling 

they  care  for  are  woids,  harmonious  words.     They  will  spin  trage 

dies  around  Creatures  ol  mist  and  enjoy  them  'pourvu  que  le 

soit  beau'  [provided  the  action  is  fine].     This  school,  however, 

has  not  produced  as  yet  a  single  poet  of  first  rank  and  does  not  in- 
clude any  plavwi  ighl  ol  note." 

'I  he    Kunstwart  gives   the     following    synopsis   of    the  drama- 

whose  incidents  can  all  be  traced  back   to  "Monna  Vanna,"  to 
Hoffmannsthal's  "  Elektra,"  to "  King  Lear,"  or  to  "  Faust " : 

"Forten  years  the  blond  Isolde  has  been  mourning  over  Tris- 
tan's absence.      I  hey  pledged  themselves,  she  to  return  to  Marke, 

her  husband,  he  to  go  into  life-long  exile.      His  return  would  mean 
death  to  both.       In  the  lar-olf  land  ol  Arundel,    Tristan  has  mai  lied 

another  Isolde,  Isolde  Whitehands 

"Ait  lust:  Isolde  has  left  the  royal  palace  "i  Tintagil  on  the 
emerald  sea  and  has  taken  her  abode  in  the  dark  burgol  Lubin 
in  the  lorest.     Tristan  makes  in  the  neighbor!] 1  mysterious  ap- 


pearances of  which  King  Mar ke  is  apprized  by  Tristan"1  sioz,  the 
Duke  Denovalin. 

"Act  second  :  King  Marke  holds  a  court  to  try  Isolde's  crime. 
Instead  ol  applying  the  death-sentence,  he  decides  to  deliver 
Isolde  to  the  pest-stricken  beggar-folk  of  Lubin. 

"Act  third  :  Isolde,  barefoot  and  clothed  in  purple,  is  led  to  the 
chapel  by  Mar/:,-  and  the  hangman.  The  beggars  crowd  the  royal 
yard  awaiting  their  prey.  The  king  retires  and  the  hangman  tears 
oil  her  purple  cloak.  There  she  stands  clothed  only  in  her  won- 
derful hair  of  gold.  A  stranger  breaks  from  the  crowd  of  beggars 
and  drives  them  away  with  money  and  blows.  It  is  Tristan,  and 
he  remains  alone  in  the  chapel  with  Isolde,  who  does  not  recognize 
his  lace  nor  his  voice.  She  mistakes  him  for  one  of  the  plague- 
stricken  beggars  and  to  all  his  protestations  of  love  only  answers  : 
"You  brute,  you  brute!'  Then  she  utters  jealous  imprecations 
against  Isolde  Whitehands.  'Tristan,  discouraged,  leaves  her, 
but  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  his  foe  Denovalin  and  slays 
him. 

"Marke  and  the  courtiers  enter  the  chapel  soon  after,  and  lind- 
ing  the  dead  body  huddled  at  Isolde's  feet  conclude  that  heaven 
has  performed  a  miracle  to  prove  Isolde's  innocence. 

"Act  fourth:  The  courtiers  are  playing  chess.  An  unknown 
jester,  who  calls  himself  Tantris.  breaks  into  the  hall,  boasts  that 
he  is  Tristan  in  disguise,  and  to  substantiate  his  claim,  proceeds 
to  reveal  various  intimate  details  of  Isolde's  beauty.  No  one  be- 
lieves him,  and  once  more  Isolde  fails  to  recognize  'Tristan.  He- 
is  invited,  however,  to  spend  the  night  at  the  burg. 

"Act  fifth:  The  following  morning  Isolde  and  the  Jester  are 
conversing  and  Isolde  very  stubbornly  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
stranger  is  Tristan.  To  rid  herself  of  the  impostor  she  asks  him 
to  caress  Tristan's  faithful  mastiff  Itiisdent  who  since  losing  his 
master  never  let  any  one  approach  him  and  tore  to  pieces  three  of 
his  keepers.  The  Jester  agrees  to  the  trial  and  the  dog,  yelping 
joyously,  gives  a  frantic  welcome  to  his  long-lost  friend.  Tristan, 
seemingly  cured  of  his  infatuation,  leaps  over  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  followed  by  his  dog.  Isolde  calls  her  nurse  Brangaene  and 
moans  out :  'My  friend,  my  friend  was  here.'  And  she  falls  in  a 
dead  swoon." 

Such  is  the  play  that  Germany  has  rewarded  with  a  double  prize. 
Translation  made  for  THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 


"OLD-NEW  NOVELTIES  IN  ART— The  art  world  of  to-day 
is  suffering  from  a  "  neurasthenic  "  search  for  novelty,  says  a  promi- 
nent French  critic.  In  this  respect  our  artists  differ  from  those  of 
a  bygone  age,  who  strove  not  to  do  something  new,  but  to  do  some- 
thing well.  To-day,  says  Camille  Mauclair,  "if  an  artist's  firs! 
attempt  is  not  pronounced  'new  '  he  is  set  down  as  a  fellow  of  no 
talent."  As  not  one  artist  in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  introducing 
a  genuine  novelty,  resort  is  made  to  the  "old-new."  Artists  often 
accuse  each  other  of  cribbing,  but  "the  charge  goes  to  show  that 
the  stolen  property  was  itself  a  humbug."  To  epiote  the  words  of 
this  critic  as  published  in  l.a  Revue  (Paris)  and  translated  for  the 
boston  Transcript: 

"This  avowed  substitution  of  personal  for  artistic  aims  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  'old-new.'  which  is  always  discernible  in  the 
novelties  of  the  day.  I  n  music  we  go  back  to  Rameau,  to  (  ouperin  ; 
in  sculpture  we  go  back  to  the  old-time  Cambodians  ;  in  painting, 
we  go  back  to  Ingres  or  the  Persian  rug;  in  literature,  we  furbish 
up  the  eighteenth  century,  we  put  modern  frills  on  the  Greeks  and 
the  Alexandrians.  But  all  this,  obsei  ve.  is  deformed,  flavored  with 
oddity  and  extravagance,  and  tainted  with  symbolism  or  eroticism. 
We  mutilate  statues  before  exhibiting  them,  we  suppi  ess  the  at- 
mosphere in  landscapes,  we  stretch  out  figures  and  COmpi  ess  | 
we  toi  ture  syntax  and  abolish  harmony  in  phrasing.  We  make  on  • 
material  mimic  another,  with  water-colors  on  canvas,  bas-reliels 
on  paper,  and  lithographs  done  with  the  brush.  What  if  madness 
excites  mirth  or  horror?  So  much  the  better.  In  an  age  Ol  ad- 
vertising,   silence   alone    is   unendurable.      It    \  on   say   a   musician 

plays  falsely  and  a  draftsman  can't  draw,  each  of  them  will  ex- 
claim, delightedly, 'I  am  discust,  therefore  I  am!'    Thenceforth 

will  play  more  lalselv  and  diaw  mow  absurdly  in  order  to 
emphasize  their  'style.'  .And  a  certain  type  of  criticism  is  ever 
prepared  to  encourage  such  tactics  and  to  iepe.it  that  the  essential 
is  to  'be  oneself.'  " 
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They  Ride  Easier—They  Save  Your  Car— They  Last  Longer 

Motorists  are  awakening  to  the  fad  thai    REAL  QUALITY  in   an    automobile    tire  means    more 
than  long  life. 

It   means  added   resiliency,  saving  in  wear  and  tear  on  your  car,  and   increased  comfort    and   satisfac- 
tion in  driving. 

The  old  experienced  driver  has  long  known  that  HARTFORD  TIRES  are  to  be  preferred  from  every 
standpoint  of  economy,  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

HARTFORD  TIRES 


"The   Tires  That  Last" 

arc  pre-eminently  the  quality  tires  of  the  world,  fast  and  resilient  and  long  lived. 

They  are  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  only,  by  advanced  methods  and  machinery  (widely  copied) 
— in  the  oldest  exclusive  tire  factory  in  this  country,  by  workmen  skilled  through  years  of  training  with  us. 

Our  watchword  is  "  Keep  the  Quality  dp." 

Insist  on   HARTFORD  TIRES.     Do  not  accept  the  "just  as  good"   kind. 

THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

lANCHXS:  New   Tort,  57th St.  *  Broadway;  Chicago,  12th  St.  A  Michigan  Ave.;  Beaton,  817  Boylaton  S 

..  ,v.  Philndelph  ..  I«5  Vim  SI  .    Atlanta,  Ga.,  94  North  PryorSL;  Buffalo,  7?5  Main  St.;  Cle 

GKNCIES    Pie  aon  W   \r.,x.   Electric  Co..  Minneapolis;    Mercantile  Lumber    and  Supply  Co.,  Kansas.  (  itj 

Cbanslor    ft    Lyon    Motor  Supply  Ci..,»S0  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.;    MS  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Si 

land,  Ore.;Cuiui>.itn.i  Mexican*,  de  Vehiculoa  Electricua,  City  of  Mexico. 


*  A 


With  some  cars,  efficiency  has  been  pro- 
moted by  overcoming  an  imperfect  cooling- 
system  by  increasing  the  radiator  capacity. 
securing  a  more  efficient  water-pump,  and 
by  a  redistribution  of  the  water-jacket 
volume.  Other  cars  have  been  helped  by 
improving  the  carbureters,  or  the  ignition- 
system,  or  by  increasing  the  valve-diameter. 
Many  makers  have  worked  at  these  prob- 
lems and  produced  results  by  solving  them. 
At  the  same  time,  makers  have  all  "realized 
the  importance  of  increasing  and  perfecting 
the  lubricating-system."  A  writer  in 
Motor  Age  says  of  this: 

"The  vigilant  driver  has  in  analyzing 
motor-troubles  discovered  how  many  of 
these  can  be  traced  to  faulty  lubrication,  by 
which  is  meant  too  much  oil,  or  too  little, 
or,  as  it  often  happens,  too  much  in  one 
part,  not  enough  in  the  other,  and  an  un- 
even flow  to  all.  Xo  other  part  of  the 
motor  has  been  the  subject  of  more  im- 
provement during  the  past  year  than  oiling. 

"Much  of  the  trouble  in  lubrication  has 
been  due  to  a  vague  understanding  of  the 
different  oils  by  car-owners,  and  which  igno- 
rance still  exists  in  many  respects.  While 
the  oil-manufacturers  have  been  bending 
every  energy  toward  getting  oils  suitable 
for  water-cooled  motors,  air-cooled  motors, 
steam-motors,  high-speed  motors,  low- 
speed  motors,  high-compression  motors, 
and  low-compression  motors,  the  great 
majority  of  car-owners  have  been  making 
no  effort  to  study  out  for  themselves  the  oil 
situation.  It  is  true,  if  they  purchased  oil 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  there  would 
be  every  reason  to  believe  a  satisfactory 
product  would  be  secured,  but  it  has  so 
frequently  happened  that  the  unscrupulous 
oil-dealer  has  employed  substitution  to  an 
amazing  extent  and  to  the  injury  of  many 
cars.     Cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  oil 


sold  was  not  of  brand  represented,  and 
which  proved  to  be  an  inferior  one,  entirely 
unsuited  for  motor  needs." 


A    LIGHT    UPKEEP 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar  cites  the  expe- 
rience of  an  Englishman  in  securing  for 
his  car  a  remarkably  low  expenditure  for 
upkeep.  His  car  was  a  private  one  and 
was  an  18-24  horse-power  one.  Since  May 
1  of  last  year  it  has  covered  10,164  miles. 
He  details  as  follows  his  experience  in 
costs,  and  then  comments  further: 


£   s.  d. 
480  galls,  petrol   (equal  to  21.17 

m.p.g.) 22    10  o 

Tires,   repairs,  and  renewals.  ...    37     03 
Insurance  and   taxes  (for  full  1  2 

months)    20175 

Repairs  and  experiments  (princi- 
pally the  latter) 41      80 

31  galls,  lubricating  oil,  and  grease     5      05 
Charging  batteries,  carbide,  etc. .  .      1     70 


£92 


d.  p.m. 


o.543 
0.874 


0.232 
2.17.S 


"The  car  has  been  run  much  in  traffic: 
therefore  the  average  petrol  consumption  of 
21.17  miles  per  gallon  may  be  considered 
very  satisfactory.  When  I  took  the  car 
over  my  best  average  was  24  miles  per  gallon 
on  a  run  of  186  miles  from  Filey,  but  since 
then  I  have  done,  under  test  conditions, 
30  miles  per  gallon  which  showed  a  ton 
mileage  per  gallon  of  47.30.  The  increased 
mileage  I  obtained : 

"  (  i )  By  fixing  under  suction  pipe  an  ex- 
tra inlet  tap  (controlled  from  dash). 

"  (2)  By  admitting  when  required  only 
warm  air  to  main  inlet  of  carbureter  by 
connecting  the  choke-ring  with  metallic 
shield  fixt  \  in.  from  exhaust-pipe. 

"  (3)  By  boring  out  the  choke-ring  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  carbureter  taking  the 
extra  air  readily  when  warmed. 

"I  have  a  leather  clutch,  which  I  drest 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 

THE  PROBLEM  BOLTED 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  located  in 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  Ibe  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection.  Send  for  llluatrated 
Catalogue  "O. " 

Let  onr  Engineers  ipure 
out  jour  needa. 

I.VXT  IWOSS  COMPANY 
lt„. ion.  Maaa.     Branch,  50  Church  St.,  N.T. 


LICHT-WEICHT    LISLE 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

THE  in  list  comfortable  lightweight 
suspenders  for  office  and  dress  wear. 
They  rest  lightly  on  the  shoulders,  per- 
m  i  t  entire 
freedom  of 
motion,  and 
do  away  with 
all  tiresome 
tugging  and 
pulling  which 
make  the  or- 
dinary rigid- 
back  suspend- 
ers so  iip.com- 
fortahle.  This 
entire  ahsence 
ofstrainisdue 
to  the  action 
of  the  sliding 
cord  in  the 
back — an  ex- 
clusive feature  of  President  Suspenders. 

Light  ivHielit  for  office  and  dress  wear,  medium  ami  heavy 
we,KhtH  for  mitkns.  Extra  lenRths  for  tall  men.  Maker's 
guarantee  on  .-very  pair  Satisfaction,  New  Pair  or  Money 
Hack.  II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  will,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  .SO  cents.  Convenience  suggests  a 
pair  for  each  suit.     Get  them  to-day. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 

734  Main  Street  Shirley,  Mast. 
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We  Share  the 
Profit  With  You 


"Field  Club' 

■ 

—Jt\  m. 


Your  Dividend 
Payable  Today 


In  refusing  to  conic  to  the 
machine  processes  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  bv  manufactur- 
ers of  two-for-a-quarter   collars 
we  share  our  profit  with  wearers  of 

Corliss-Coon 
Z"A  Collars 


Made 


or 


Your  double  "dividend" — greater  individu- 
ality of  style  and  longer  wear — is  payable  on 
demand.  Simply  demand  Corliss-Coon  Collars 
each  time  you  purchase  and  collect  your  share 
of  the  profit  regularly. 


"On  deposit'"  with  discriminating  furnishers 
everywhere.  If  you  experience  any  difficulty 
in  "'collecting"  through  your  furnisher,  you 
have  recourse  through  our  Pai  tory.  Your 
order  with  twenty-five  tents  mailed  to  Corliss, 
Coon  &  Co..  Dept.  W,  Troy.  \.  V..  will  bring 

ue   Ci illars    any  si 
size)   to   your   door.    Our    New   Style    Hook   to 
help  yon  make  selection  will  l»-  mailed  to  any 
address  on  request. 


"Field  Club"  illustrated  above  is  an  "extra 
dividend"  collar.  The  accuracy  required  in  a 
collar  which  must  exactly  meet  in  front  and 
■  igether  through  a  hard  day's  wear  adds 
to  the  expense  oi  making.  But  you  get  more 
style  than  is  possible  in  any  otlier  shape  »t 
fold  collar.  The  required  exactness  is  found 
only  in  the  Corliss-Coon  "Field  Club."  Two 
Heights.  "Field  Club"  No.  i  2  in.;  "bield 
Club"  No.  2- 3  .  in.    Regular  and  quarter  sizes. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Company,  Dcpt.  VV,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SlJRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

It  is  th(  in" 
ever  put  inyoui  pip< — the  highest  <  lass — it 
stands  nil  by  it s<   I,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 

like  to  lit'.'  ■  at  home — y 

h.iv   known  the   luxury  of 
smok  ■ 


The  1l.n1.ln-1.  Mori  Becure  Binder  for  all  Docu- 
ment* Needing  Preservation.  Steel  Klips  avoid  all 
Btringa,  Win-,  or  Hole  Vtwohing. 

KLIP  BINDER 


.1    for    Heekler 


II.  II.   it  11  1  tun    :t-'J 


'ittsllelll.    Num. 


pipe 


like  to  I  it  home —  you  may 

of 

SEND  10  CENTS 


THE  SURKRl'O  CO..  1.12  Rcadc  St..  New  York 


The  most  attractive  investment  for  Savings 
or  Surplus  funds  that  we  know  of  is  our 

CERTIFICATE   OF   DEPOSIT 

running  for  two  yean  or  longer  ,,iul  hearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  payahle  semi-annually. 

These  certificates  are  ample  secured  by  first 
Mortgages  deposited  m  Trust  ,md  are  issued 
in  amounts  of  $10000  or  more. 

5   per  crnt.  if  Paid   on   Savings  subject  to 
withdrawal   at  any  time    without   notice 
Write   for    Booklet 


the  first  four  days  with  equal  parts  of 
glycerin  and  castor  oil,  and  it  has  never 
required  or  had  the  slightest  attention 
since;  it  has  now  done  8,600  miles,  and 
shown  a  fault. 
'Respecting  the  important  question  of 
lubrication.  I  used  for  the  first  5.000  miles 
a  much  recommended  and  largely  adver- 
tised oil — expensive,  too — and  I  averaged 
but  20S  miles  per  gallon,  folded  my  cylin- 
ders to  the  extent  of  slight  knocking  alter 
2.500  miles'  running,  and  my  sight  feed- 
glasses  required  cleaning  every  500  to  600 
1  then  turned  to  a  heavy-grade 
r-oil.  from  which  I  obtained  most 
excellent  comparative  results.  I  now  run 
from  600  to  ijoo  miles  per  gallon,  which 
mean-  one  gallon  of  my  present  oil  is  being 
volatilized  instead  of  from  three  to  four  and 
a  half  gallons  of  the  former,  with  the  result 
that  I  now  show  no  smoke,  my  cylinders 
give  me  no  trouble  whatever,  the  sight  feed- 
es  remain  clear  for  2.000  miles,  and. 
finally,  the  oil  i>  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  former," 

AS  TO  FRENCH  ROADS 

An  international  road  congress,  recently 
held  in  Paris,  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  a 
general  awakening  in  many  countries  of 
improvements  in  highways.  It  was  thought 
] 'piper  that  this  congress  should  be  held  in 
a  country  everywhere  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  roads.  France,  indeed,  has 
the  lead  in  this  respect.  Its  roads  of  the 
"first  class"  now  comprize  a  total  of  160 
kilometers,  a  distance  sullicient  to  circle 
the  globe  four  times.  It  is  true  that  other 
countries  also  have  good  roads — North 
Italy,  Austria.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, and  a  few  parts  of  the  United  States — 
but  there  is  no  such  general  and  exter 
excellence  in  any  of  these  as  in  France. 
Here  there  is  a  continuity  of  what  are 
known  as  first,  second,  and  third-class  roads, 
all  of  which  have  equally  good  surfaces  and 
are  cared  for  in  an  equally  diligent  manner, 
tho  in  other  respects  they  fall  into  different 
classifications. 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar  attributes  the 
excellence  of  French  roads,  not  alone  to  the 
French  of  to-day,  but  to  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  example  of  them  was 
first  set  by  the  legions  of  ancient  Rome, 
alter  they  had  conquered  Gaul.  By  them 
were  built  2.000  kilometers  of  roads  that 
were  afterward  incorporated  into  the  great 
trunk-lines  of  France.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, this  writer  says,  the  roads  of  Prance 

had  been  generally  well   planned   and   were 
well  maintained. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  roads  which  might 
all  be  called  good  roads  there  are  in  France 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN 

AT  CLAVERACK,  Near  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


Onr  retden 


CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO 

1045  Calvert   Building,   Baltimore,   Md. 
are  nsk>-<!  10  mention  The  I.itkiuhv   DlSflT  wlMB  Writing  t<>  wlvi-mser*. 


I 

[ 

Ekjd: 

The  properti  known  aa  Itnfcaa  MvarlaaMtata,    It  consist* 
.        f  I  ,,,l  .1  n  I  i«..   lam    bulldlni  -.    containing 
about 20  to  in-     Ruitable  fur  Bummer  Boarding  Houae, 
School,  snMii.iriiiiii.  Home  fur  Convalescents,  Aged  Peo- 
ple, ..r  Orphan   v->  linn    \  .  r-  heal!  h 

pond    armnaslnm,    and  Mil  rn  tree* 

Price  asked  •10.000.    Open  for  inspection.     Oaretakei   oa 

JOHN  C.  HAVEMEYER.  Yonken.  N.  Y. 
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to-day  577.915  kilometers.     Nearly  40,000 

kilometers  are  eared  for  directly  by  the 
state;  these  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
national  roads.  One  of  them  cost  on  an 
average  30,000  francs  a  kilometer  to  com- 
plete; another  cost  15,000  francs  Both 
roads  require  an  annual  expenditure  oi 
Soo  francs  a  kilometer  in  maintenance. 
The  total  contributions  made  by  automo- 
bilists  to  mads  amount  in  France  to  about 
17.000,000  francs  a  year,  in  addition  to 
which  are  many  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  francs  obtained  as  tines,  dues, 
Not  content  with  the  roads  she  now 
has,  France  has  under  consideration  plans 
for  the  expenditure,  during  the  next  forty 
years,  of  21)0.000.000  francs  on  roads  which 
when  completed  would  "gird  France  with 
a  web  of  specially  maintained  automobile 
highways." 

The  writer  has  obtained  facts  for  the 
striking  statement  that  in  Prance  there  is 
to-dav  nearly  one  kilometer  of  first-class 
road  to  each  square  kilometer  of  superficial 
area.  In  Belgium  the  proportion  is  20  per 
cent.  less.  In  England  there  is  only  .66  oi  a 
kilometer  for  each  square  kilometer  of  sur- 
face. In  Germany  the  proportion  is  .54; 
and  in  Switzerland  .32.  The  writer  adds 
that  "one  trembles  to  think  what  the  com- 
parative figures  of  the  United  States  would 
be."  He  says  the  finest  stretch  of  French 
roadway  is  that  between  Aries  and  Salon  in 
Provence,  where  are  "forty  kilometers  oi 
tlat.  straight-away  roadway  with  scarcely  a 
bend  for  its  entire  length."  He  adds  that 
"there  is  probably  not  such  another  magnif- 
icent strip  of  roadway  as  this  on  earth." 
I-dsewhere  in  France,  notably  in  the  center 
of  the  country,  are  other  roads  almost  as 
remarkable. 

NO  DEARTH  OF   PETROL 

One  of  the  problems  under  discussion 
among  owners  of  cars  in  ICngland  is  the 
future  price  of  petrol,  or  gasoline.  The 
price  now  is  is.  Sd.  (40  cents)  for  each  two 
gallons.  The  query  put  in  The  Autocar  is 
Is  motor  spirit  to  continue  to  reduce  in 
price,  or  is  the  present  move  an  artificial 
one  unjustified  by  circumstances  and 
created  only  to  serve  certain  ends  in  view  ? ' ' 
A  change  has  recently  come  over  the  trade 
by  which  a  heavier  motor-car  spirit  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  employed  five  years 
ago.  Much  of  this  change  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  coming  to  the  front  of  petro- 
leum oil- fields  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
"the  overcoming  of  a  popular  prejudice 
against  heavy-gravity  spirit."  During  the 
past  three  years  the  petrol  used  in  England 
has  increased  in  gravity  from  .69  to  up- 
ward of  .72.  The  writer  observes  that 
motorists  not  having  been  told  of  the  change 
would  have  been  sure  not  to  notice  it,  "so 
efficient  is  heavy  spirit  when  once  the  car- 
bureter adjustments  have  been  made." 
In  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
writer  says: 

"But  the  advent  of  the  heavier  spirit  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  motorist.  Had 
he  still  insisted  upon  a  light-gravity  article, 
ne  would  most  assuredly  have  been  pay- 
ing something  like  2s.  8d.  (66  cents)  per 
two-gallon  tin  in  London  to-day,  and  quite 
probably  the  price  would  have  been  con- 
siderably in  excess  even  of  that  figure, 
since  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
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A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 

That  Fits  in  Your  Waistcoat  Pocket 


A  GREAT  welcome 
^  *■  has  been  given  our 
New  Pocket  Edition — 
men  everywhere  are 
talking  about  it — thou- 
sands of  them  are  buv- 
ing   it. 

Live  dealers  everywhere  are 
showing  it. 

The  man  who  does  not  use  the 
Gillette  probably  has  no  concep- 
tion of  its  tremendous  vogue  or  the 
enthusiasm   of  its  users. 

If  you  were  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  fifty  leading  Americans 
in  public  and  private  lite  the  major- 
ity of  them  would  be  Gillette  users. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Gillette 
Company  never  to  use  testimonials, 
nor  to  print  the  names  of  its  cus- 
tomers. Yet  they  could  arrange  a 
list  of  Gillette  patrons  that  would 


read  like  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
— beside  some  world-famous  names 
and  a  few  crowned  heads  in  other 
countries. 

We  mention  these  facts  merely 
to  show  that  it  is  not  economy 
alone,  but  convenience,  that  counts 
most  with  the  men  who  use  the 
Gillette.  They  respect  it  as  a 
remarkable  invention.  It  meets  a 
world-old  necessity  in  a  new  and 
better  way. 

The  pocket-case  is  made  in  gold, 
silver  or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished 
or  richly  engraved.  Handle  and 
blade  box  each  triple  silver-plated 
or  14  K.  gold-plaied — the  blades 
are  fine.  Prices,  #5  to  $7.50,  on 
sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette 
Shaving  Brush — a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality — bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette  Shav- 
ing Stick — a  shaving  soap  worthy 
of  the  Gillette  Safety   Razor. 


New  York,  Times  Uhly. 
Chicago,  s/<«-h-  Exchange  Miin 

London  Office 
1?  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 
Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Canadian  offer 

c:s  st.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


illette  §** 


NO  STROPPING      NO  HONING 


Razor 


This  HAWKEYE 


Ideal  for 
Fishermen 
Motorists 
Picnickers 
Travelers 
and  Outdoor 
Loving  Folks 


Refrigerator    Basket 

is  a  small  cold  storage  plant.    Layers  of 

asbestos  and  felt — best  non-conductors 
of  heat — are  placed  between  the 
strong,  rattan  body  and  the  sani- 
tary, rust  proof,  metal  lining. 
Put  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  remov- 
able compartment   provided  and  it 

Keeps  Contents  Cold  24  Hours 

Felt  piping  around  the  lid  makes  basket  air  tight  when  closed. 

Waterproof  painted  hardwood  top  and  bottom.     Built  to  last  a 

lifetime.     Your  lunch  sure  to  be  crisp,  cool, •appetizing  if  you  use 

a  Hawkeye.    Comes  anysize.    Special  styles  for  automobiles.    Ask 

your  dealer  and  write  us  for  FREK  interesting  illustrated  book 

containing  new  lunch  recipes  and  endorsements  from  men  you  know. 

BURLINGTON   BASKET   COMPANY 
300  Main  Street  Burlington,  Iowa 
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SUPERIOR  WHITE  ENAMEL 

is  the  finest  quality  of  white  enamel  that  can  be  made.  It  dries 
quickly,  with  a  beautiful  glossy  surface  that  retains  its  beauty 
through  exposure  and  wear  and  does  not  turn  yellow.  Is  easily 
kept  clean  and  is  not  affected  by  repeated  washing. 

It  is  intended  for  use  on  the  finest  interior  woodwork,  and  can 
be  used  over  old  varnished  or  painted  surfaces  with  most  excellent 
results  after  the  surface  is  properly  prepared  by  a  competent  painter. 
Can  be  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish  or  will  accept  a  most  beautiful  polish. 

Price  $5.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  $1.35  each 


VELVET  WHITE  ENAMEL  £*£*•  *r£t  if 

with  an  egg  shell  gloss,  producing  a  natural  rubbed  effect  without  the  necessity  of 
rubbing.     !s  waterproof  and  not  affected  by  washing  or  changes  in  tempera- 
ture.   Can  be  successfully  used  on  new  or  old  woodwork,  as  directed  above. 
For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.     If  not  at  yours,  we  will  send 
by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPUCATION 
THE  GUDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varniihes  for  all  purposes. 

2577  Rockefeller  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


ANEW  WRINKLE:  SSCUKMS 

M)         \A/  DI    WIf"|      C  C    I    ■»«  "  li  DMdlMI  r«prn»f  »n.l 

■OBI     VV  rvl  IN  l\.  L,  H.O  J  mraitaatlni  bother,  avoid  IT 
THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 


Tartarlithine 

gives  better  results  than  any  other 
remedy  for  Rheumatism.  The 
promptness  of  its  action  is  in 
many  cases  astonishing.  Does 
not  affect  the  heart  nor  irritate 
the  stomach. 

Tartarlithine    rarely    fails, 
the    blood 
with  the  ii'  i  essary  substai 

•  ■•   and   remove  the  poison 

of    ill'  uin.iMMii      urii     u<  id. 

Free  oampie  - u.,,. „„,.,,.„,.,„, 


McKesson  £r  Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 


inn  lull. 
harathe 


hiinl  i 


-  pre* 


■.nsslna 


■    thei 
bnuhl 


or    hulmm 

atrati  hint  ira  »  rinkli 

of  aat  k.     Tba  rigid,    old-tima  ban* 

pr'-.-ir.g   Kill,   every    n wnl  yon  i 

The     KEKPSHAPK    i»   b    lull 
m.    AD  JUS  I  \  li  I   i"  aon  .1-  or   Bin 
■hoalda  on  guaranteed  or  nil 

refunded     Huts  full  mil  for  either  man  or  woman. 
i  ILOOj*.     <■<  M.  U     110.00,  delivered       Book] 

Aek  your  tteaU  r,  <>r  write  iia  ilirrrt. 
WW  lin    hll  I'siui'l  i  ii  .  Uepl.A,  i:iJ  >ii«.auSi..  I 


Hancock  Rugs 


Make  l.pr.iry.  9xll  It     al  111,  md  oni    k>run 
■arret,  g  •! 

ippi 

'    ■ 

in  colore,  nii.l  fullr  laai  > 

■ 

HANCOCK  RUG  MILLS.  Dept.  U.  Philadelphia 


'to  meel  the  demand  by  the  supply.  Now, 
however,  new  fields  have  been  opened  up 
which  were  formerly  debarred  from  send- 
ing their  motor  spirit  to  this  country.  For 
instance,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of 
our  having  a  .740  Rumanian  spirit  placed 
on  the  market  five  years  ago?  Yet  to-day 
Rumanian  spirit  is  being  imported  into 
this  country  in  ever-increasing  quantities 
and  finds  a  ready  sale,  for  it  has  been  pitM  ed 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  spirit  does  not 
depend  upon  its  gravity  alone.  Then  from 
Russia,  Mexico,  and  other  countries  Eng- 
land to-day  is  importing  large  quantities  of 
petrol,  and  a--  time  goes  on  there  is  every 
I  reason  to  believe  the  countries  of  origin  will 
'  continue  to  add   to  their  number. 

"The  dearth  of  petrol,  which  we  heard 
such  a  lot  about  a  few  years  ago,  never 
seriously  existed,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Even  on  the 
English  market  we  see  convincing  signs  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  producing 
countries.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
distribution  of  petroleum  spirit  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  was  centered  in  the  hands 
of  two  concerns,  but  to-day  several  more 
distributers  have  come  into  the  field 
with  a  spirit  produced  in  a  different  coun- 
try. 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that,  owing  to  the 
appearance  on  the  English  market  of  these 
newcomers,  the  motorist  to-day  is  in  a 
position  to  purchase  his  petrol  cheaply. 
A  war  of  prices  is  being  waged  by  the  older 
and  stronger  firms,  and  the  spirit  now  sold 
in  London  at  is.  Xd.  per  two-gallon  tin 
shows  not  the  slightest  profit  to  the  impor- 
ter or  distributer.  To  imagine  then  that 
petrol  will  yet  continue  to  be  reduced  is 
quite  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  fight  can  not  continue  permanently 
and  when  it  does  end  the  figures  for  motor 
spirit  arc  bound  to  go  up.  Yet  the  motor- 
ist may  rest  content.  So  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
petrol  will  not  in  all  probability  increase 
to  a  price  beyond  is.  iod.  per  two-gallon 
tin  for  many  months  to  come." 


Kxplalned.      "How    do   the   milliners   manage   to 
Ket  out  these  enormous  Kaster  hats  on  time?" 

Modern  construction  methods  account  for  it  The 
steel  framework  is  erected  first,  and  then  the  trim- 
mers   can    work     on     every     story     independently." 

Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


tdvlce.     -"What  sorter  confuses  me."  sis 
Eben,  "is  dal  after  1  Kits  a  lot  of  advice  Is  Kot  to  kc 
around  an'  Kit  a  lot  mo'  advice  'bout  which  advice  Is 

g'ineter  take."     Washington  Star. 

\i>  Escape.       1 1 1 ■  i.'   Hi  siivsn      "Well,  it  takes  two 

ike  a  quarrel,  so  I'll  shut  up." 
His    Win-     "That's    iust    like     a    contemptible 
man'      You'll   sit    there   and    think   mean   things."  — 
i  liu  ago 


I  In-     spirit       of      the      law.      JUDOB       You     are 

charged  with  being  the  leader  of  an  organised  band 
of  pickpockets! " 

Prisonbr     "Well,  yer'll  have  to  impose  a  fine  on 
ration  den,  yer  know;    yer  can't  punish  me 

personally'"      I'ltik 


t  Long  Farewell.     Shi     effusively)        How  nice 

ii   is  to  have  met   you  again  after  all   ti 

■  tain  Burlington 
lli      "  Vfajoi  now'     That  was  ten  yean  ago    you 

know 

Sm  (still  more  effusively)     "Howtimeflii 
congratulations  and   good-bye      /   fcopi 
General  when  next  we  meet  "    -1'ur.ih 


inn-    to    Training,  srous    Lad^        Here, 

my  little  boy.  I  know  you  ire  hungry  for  ■  box  of 
ipimal  i  rai  I  ■ 

lt,.i  "Much  obliged,  lady;  but  my  folks  ii  vege- 
tarians "     ./•' 


Qui  re  "■■!  i"  mention  THI   I.un.w.i    DI0C91  when  wrltmir  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Rain    in    the    New    Forest 

Hy   John    DAVIDSON 

[The      d'tOT    notes    that     this  receive.  1 

trom  John  i  ridson  but  a  fortnight  before  his  mvs 
tenons  disappear  ■  e  "  The  same  honesl  pleasure 
Ot  living  that  stirs  in  sry  line  of  the  poem."  says 
the  New  York  Evtning  Post,  "comports  ill  with  the 
prevailing  suspicion"  that  he  has  taken  his  own   life  I 

Hy  Emtry  Down  to  Minsttad 

In  the  rain  en  a  lenten  day — 

And  back  by  the  Cadnom  Way. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  rain  came  down, 

Compact,  precipitate,  icy  cold, — 

None  of  your  showers  that  drain  them  dry 

Before  the  hurricane  clears  the  sky, — 

Lean  showers,  themselves  afraid  of  the  wet, 

That  sprinkle  the  forest  ami  spray  the  town. 

But  only  harden  the  shriveled  mold. 

And  leave  the  dust-clouds  waltzing  yet' 

In  the  afternoon  real  rain  began, — 

Vaporous  phalanxes  enrolled, 

A  pluvial  ban  and  arriere  ban 

Arrayed,  deployed,  ordained  and  set. 

To  drench  and  saturate  garth  and  wold, 

And  liquidate  nature's  vernal  debt: 

For  when  the  herbage  begins  to  grow 

The  rain  is  due  tho  the  dust  may  blow. 

But  the  birds  considered  it  nothing  at  all: 

In  nest  and  nest  a  clutch  of  hopes 

Would  soon  be  hungry  and  musical: 
So  sparrow  and  starling,  finch  and  wren 

In  thicket  and  clump  and  sprouting  copse 
Chuckled  and  chirmed  and  whistled  again 
No  bird  considers  the  heaviest  rain 
When  nests  are  warm  and  a  mystery  broods 

In  the  heart  of  the  world  and  the  heart  of  the  woods. 
And  as  for  the  merle, 

Twas  a  thing  to  be  heard. 
How  he  sang  at  his  peril — 
So  valiant  a  bird! — 

The  whole  of  his  song  from  beginning  to  end, 
Expending  his  passion  as  prodigals  spend; 
While  the  throstle  laughed  in  his  olive  wing. 
And  turned  an  astonishing  phrase  or  two 
Of  the  matchless  music  he  means  to  sing 
When  the  woods  are  green  and  the  heavens  are  blue — 
The  song-thrush  laughed  in  his  feathered  sleeve 
At  the  sound  of  the  blackbird's  squandered  song, 
And  the  triumph  his  melody  must  achieve 
When  the  nights  grow  short  and  the  days  grow  long. 
When  cherries  redden  and  berries  swell, 
And  songs  should  be  sweeter  than  song  can  tell. 
But  the  larks  were  the  miracles — they,  the  larks. 
Climbing  the  sky  in  the  teeth  of  the  rain — 
A  navy  of  gallant  aerial  barks 
(Your  bird  is  your  pristine  aeroplane), 
All  primely  rated. 
With  passion  stored, 
With  music  freighted, 
And  love  on  board. 

In  open  woodland  and  fenced  demain 
The  swarthy  thickets  with  stripes  and  studs 
And  knops  and  clusters  of  evergreen 
Were  brindled  and  pied;  the  unburst  buds 
With  a  blushing  promise  of  summer  glowed 
On  the  crimson  birch ;  and  the  garnered  rain 
Emptied  in  torrents  its  glistening  load 
On  the  purple  background  and  sanguine  stain 
Of  the  birch-lit  forest, — a  wash  of  rain 
Like  a  glistening,  silvery  lacquer  flowed 
On  the  purple  woods  where  the  birch-buds  glowed 
On  the  swarthy  ground  like  a  crimson  stain. 

Rooks  fell  on  a  ruddy  field  with  a  rush 
And  gobbled  the  worms  like  dainty  sops. 
Against  the  music  of  blackbird  and  thrush 
Amorous  doves  in  the  fir-tree  tops, — 
To  the  flute  and  oboe  of  blackbird  and  thrush. 
And  the  eager  larks  like  a  soaring  flush 
Of  newly  embodied  chromatic  scales, 
Doves  in  the  lofty  fir-tree  tops 
Rumbled  their  drums  at  intervals. 
A  nut-brown  brook  in  love  with  the  rain. 
Telling  its  chaplet  of  pebbles,  turned 
Under  a  bridge  with  a  hushed  refrain. 


The   Howard   Watch 

ALMOST      PVPTV     Hav  diain,  when  questioned  as  to  her  posses- 

/  \  "    J  j  sion  of  the  watch,  said: 

A.     JL  there  IS  DrOUPfht  tO  '  Long  ago  pale  faces  come  Death  Valley: 

. .  "  too  hot,   no  water,  they  die,   Injun  get 

light  SOme  new  anecdote  watch,  put  in  ground  many  moons,  now 

of  the   Howard  Watch,  or  some  interest-     swa' 


ing  record  of  its  excellence. 

The  Daily  Tribune,  of  Goldfield,  Ne- 
vada, recently  contained  the  following 
news  item  under  the  heading,  "A  Watch 
with  a  History  Among  the  Indians  ": 

"Dick  Jones,  of  Ryolite,  came  to  Gold- 
field  yesterday  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch  obtained  from  an  Indian  squaw 
in  exchange  for   two   ponies.       The  In- 


*'The  watch,  continues  the  Tribune,  "is 
forty  years  old ;  it  has  an  E.  Howard 
movement  of  the  date  of  1868,  and  in 
spite  of  its  years  of  service,  burial  in  the 
ground  and  handling  by  the  Indians,  is 
still  a  marvel  as  a  timekeeper." 

The  price  of  each  Howard  watch — from  the 
17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for 
25  years)  at  $35. 00,  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-K. 
solid  gold  case  at  {150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD 
book  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  reason  why  Old  English  is  the  best  wax 

For  Floors,  Furniture  and  All  Interior  Woodwork 

is  because  it  is  the  ' 'highest  quality"  wax  made.  Suitable  for 
hardwood  or  pine  floors— never  flakes  nor  becomna  sticky  nor 
shows  heel-marks  or  scratches.   Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  of 


(M&EnaltobSS 


Jfloor 


"The  Wax  with  a  Guarantee" 


ax 


And  if  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  floors  beautiful,  request 
Our  Book— sent  tree— "Beautiful  Floors, Their  Finish  and  Care" 

IT  DISCUSSES:  I  Finishing  Kitchen.  Pantry  and  Bath 

Cleaning  and  Polishing  Floors         Room  Floors 
Finishing  New  and  Old  Floors     Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors  |  Removing  Varnish,  Paint,  etc. 

Buy  Old  English  from  your  dealer— 50c.  a  lb.— 1,  2.  4  and 
*  lb.  cans.  One  pound  covers  300  sq.  ft.  Write  us  anyway 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.,  1905  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mf  rs.  of  *'  Brightner  "  which  keeps  floorB  clean  and  bright 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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tretch — be  comfortable 
—in  a   ROXFORD   Shirt. 

NOW  you  can  get  the  new  style  short-sleeve, 
knee-length,  coat-shirt  underwear  in  good,  long- 
wearing  balbriggan  —  that  satisfactory  knitted 
material  that  follows  every  movement  of  arm 
and  shoulder  and  muscle.     Your  size  will  fit 

you;  ample  and  easy  in  crotch  and  seat.  Non-shrinking. 
Absorbs  perspiration;  prevents  chilling.  There  is  a 
little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for 
it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear. 
It  is  well  worth  writing  for. 


Long-sleeve  shirts 
Short-sleeve  shirts 
Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Bachelor  shirts  (no  buttons) 


Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 
Ankle-length  drawers 
Knee-length  drawers 
Short-stout  drawers 


Coat-shirts  (short  or  long  sleeves)  Long-slim  drawers 

Any  style,  any  weight,  for  any  climate.     50c,  75c,  $1.00  per 
garment.   Send  your  name  for  the  Book  and  please  yourself. 


ord  Knitting  Company,  Dept.  J,  Phila. 


A  Genuine  Red  Cedar 


Send  io  cents  for  6  months'  trial 
subscription  to 

BEACH'S  MAGAZINE 

OF  BUSINESS 

Teaches  Business,  Business  Systems, 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Shorthand, 
Advertising.   Law,  Correspondence,  Short 

Cuts,  K.tc.    Splendid  business  stories. 


E.  H.  BEACH,  Publisher         15  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Window  Seat  Chest 


This  chest  is  a  l*Mutilut  dull-red  natural  fini 
vide  coppa  lands,  and  old-fashion  Bat-headed 

is  tlir  highest  prrtrction  ol  Ornament  an. I  Utility  ever  attained  in 

ouseliold  furniture.      A  t.istelul.  elegant  treasure,  and  a 

lor  lurs  and  woolens  against  dust,  moths  and 

dampness.     Precisely  ihe  proper  thing  as  ■  uedding  or  birthday 

prepay   Ireight  from  factory  to  home,  returning  price 

and  paving  return    freight  i|   un!  nd    for  catalog  ol 

different  styles  and  po.es.      Sold    DIRECT  fro.n   EaCtOty. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAE  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  I,  StatcsvUls.lt. C. 


THE    "SIMPLO"    AUTOMOBILE 

tires       II. ph  or  low 

\iitomobde     nt    m 
LOW      Price     that       is      nlwny, 

.ii.    Hind- 
b,    Sim- 
Domical   to   operate. 


Hill  Climber.  Big- 
gest Automo- 
bile   Value    I" 
FREE       v 
took  hotou  vi  mi  IK  CO.      I0W  S.Broadway,  St.  l.oul«,  flo. 


You  Can  Save  Your  Trees- 
You  Cannot  Replace  Them 

\  r.- 1 ii.\  nut  then  entitled  to  is  moon  ears  as  yon  devote  to  your 
house  and  other  buildings,  which  you  can  replaw 
Iniiin  things*  abonl  which  cluster  tender  thoughts  snd  mellow 
memories*,  and.  indeed,  deserve  the  same  grateful  attention  you 
bestow  on  other  faithful  friends  which  serve  you  none  the  lens 
in-  don-.    >i>ur   horses   and   your  other  pets 

The    Efficiency    of 
Davey  Methods 


The  muted  murmur  of  earth's  desire 
For  the  falling,  mingling,  bounteous  rain, 
of  gold  in  the  dark  gorse  burned, 
Golden  blossoms  all  spiced  with  fire, — 
Tawny  gold  and  honey  and  fire; 
Shade  and  s'.iine  their  tissue  wove. 
Pearl  and  umtjer  and  snowy  white, 
Silver  and  olive-green  and  gTay, — 
Shadow  and  shine  their  draperies  wove 
And  hung  the  forest  with  changing  light; 
Drift  of  moorland  and  gloomy  grove 
Haunted  the  open  winding  way. 
And  falling  heavy  and  dense  the  rain 
Enriched  and  freshened  the  world  again. 

— Westminster  GasttU  (London),  April  3. 


Trees  Get  Sick  and 
are  Wounded 


ivill  de 
1, 1  ii>  . 


I  upon. 


n11.1l-    butthi 

..    who    love 

tin  11,    ol   their  affllo- 
ii. .11-      If  neglected. 
•  lie;  if  properl    I 

I   outlive   vim. 
hlldren's  children. 
.1  "tin    1 1  Brat,  and 

•  1      the 

rig  ago  proved 
1  In-  offll  on.  >  of  pro- 

life 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surf  ery 


\m     graphical! 

led     li>     t  h  e 

DlOl  II  I'  e  -  llereWII  ll 

So      I     I-    of    .1     • 

our     men     found     it. 

,,ie  1  No  ■:  as  the)  lei' 
.  11  r  our  t  real  1 
■ami    11..    1  ■ 
are  oommon  in  our 
only  bj  Dave]  men. 
I  ruin  id    in    John 
l(.i\ev«  methods,  at 
ii,.   Dave    Bi  hool  of 

l'r.iet  ll    .  I 

Have  Your  Trees  Examined  Now — 

look  .ill  rikdit  luit  1m 

of  trained  tree  surgeons  Is  al  >our««rvlce  and 

too  far  gone  rorour 

■   1   Hooklei   I.,  explaining  tin    Dave)    methods 

it.  Un. f  man)  pleased    patrons,   who  aathusiastloail) 

.     .  . 

1.  I  private  preaervi  1   I  with 

Intel ,.  .,       Oorr—  pondeni  ■ 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

'  );.•  rating  Posy's  School  of  I'm',  tfcsal  I  orrttru) 
Main  Office:  KENT.OHIO     Eastern  Office:  TARRYTOWN.N.Y. 


'ThtHomtaJ   1  rrr  Sur,,ru" 


Ailtlrru  neural  ojfu  c 


TO       Ketllll, 

Bt  Bdith   M.  Thomas 

Love  me  now.  and  love  me  ay — 
Life  is  but  a  passing  day! 

(But  the  day  is  still  reborn.) 
Love  me  now,  and  love  me  ay. 
When  all  lives  have  passed  away — 

On  some  fair  Eternal  Morn' 

Still  I  pass,  and  thou  dost  pass. 
Like  the  raindrops  on  the  glass. 

Shared  between  the  sun  and  wind! 
Thou  and  I,  we  onward  pass 
To  return! — but  we,  alas! 

How  shall  we  each  other  find5 

Thou  and  I — to  come  again! 
Shall  my  day  be  on  the  wane 

When  thy  day  is  only  young? 
Thou  and  I — to  come  again' 
But  shall  one  land  hold  us  twain  ? 

Wilt  thou  even  speak  my  tongue? 

Thou  and  I — to  come  and  go, 
Know  each  other— or  not  know. 

•Flung  together-   flung  apart! 
Thou  and  I      to  come  and  go. 
Life,  like  leaves,  behind  us  strow — 

Shall  I  find  thee  where  thou  art? 

We  shall  pass     shall  we  return' 
Shall  the  soul  its  own  discern 

When  the  myriad  lives  are  tied? 
Wo  shall  1 'ass.  .    Bre  we  return. 

Oh,  to  set  some  lamp  to  burn 

On  the  dim  ways  we  must  tread! 

Harper's  BaMOt  (May). 


a   Hunting   song 

Bt  Bdith  Wharton 

Hunters,  uherc  does  Hope  nest? 
Not  in  the  half-oped  breast, 
N'or  the  voting  rose. 
Nor  April  sunrise      those 
With  a  Quick  wing  she  brushes, 

The  wide  world  through. 
Greets  with  the  throat  of  thrushes. 

Fades  from  as  last  a--  dew, 

Hut,  would  you  spy  her  Bleeping, 
Cradled  warm, 

Look  U)  the  lirrasl  of  weeping 

The  tree  strip!  by  storm. 
But,  would  you  bind  her  fast. 
Yours  al   I 

Bed  mate  and  lover. 
Cain  the  last  headland  bare 

'lli. it  the  col<l  tide  cover, 
There  may  vim  capture  her.  there 
Where  the  I  he  ground 

Only  the  drift  of  the  drowned. 

Vet,  if  the  slips  you.  nine  found. 
Push  t"  her  uttermost  lair 

In  the  low  house  of  despair. 
There  will  she  watch  by  your  head 

Sing  to  you  till  you  be  dead. 
Then,  with  your  child  in  her  I 
In  another  heart   build  a  ncu 

ribner's  Sonsb 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

now     Mil     WASHWOMAN    LOOKS    AT    UFE 

Tmbrb  are  many  people  beside  professional  maga- 
zine  writers  who  are  interested  in  the  lives  ol  the 
unpretentious  and  the  unknown      They  are  curious 

:..   know    'r.st    what    these   people   make   out   ot    life, 
what  their  ambitions  anil  their  hope,  and  desires  are. 

and   w     at    their  Struggles  and   sweat   mean   to  them. 

A  recent  writer  in  Tk*  Independent who  interviewed 

her  washwoman   with  some  of  these  things  in  mind. 

gives  the  result  of  her  talk      She  quotes  her  subject 

thus: 

Yes,  it's  comfortable.  That  is.  I  should  say  yes 
ma'am  Quite  comfortable  They's  just  us  two; 
not  countin'  my  dead  babies  I  had  such  a  many 
babies.  None  of  em  ever  lived  more'n  a  year  or 
thereabouts.  Soon's  one'd  no  another'd  come. 
Lord.  Lord,  such  a  lots  of  people  goes  to  waste,  that- 
a  way.  Takin1  all  the  long  .journey  out  O1  the  darks 
.  t  here  and  sort  o'  losin*  heart  at  first  glimpse  and 
just  hurryin'  back  It  aint  reelv  worth  the  trouble 
o'  bein'  born,  is  it  ? 

Somehow.  I  aint  never  quite  buried  them  babies 
I  had  I  never  honed  for  children,  nohows  I 
couldn't  understand  what  on  earth  the  Lord  meant 
to  let  'em  come.  There  wan't  usually  victuals 
enough  for  me  and  my  husband,  let  alown  crowdin'. 
Looked  like  He  sort  o'  fergot  and  let  'em  come  and 
got  scared  and  snatched  em  back  quick.  I  alius 
give  Him  proper  praise  for  rememberin'  in  time,  'fore 
they  got  old  enough  to  go  hungry. 

But  seems  like  I  can't  let  em  stay  dead.  Wherever 
we  lived,  and  it  looks  like  we're  pretty  much  on  the 
hunt  for  a  place  to  live,  usually,  wherever  we  live 
them  little  dead  babies  goes  too.  Soon's  the  first 
night  comes  and  I  put  out  the  lamp,  there's  all  them 
little,  little  babies! 

Sometimes  it  near  about  crazes  me.  There  wa'nt 
but  one  ever  lived  long  enough  to  learn  to  talk  any, 
and  there  they  all  are,  waitin'  to  be  took  up  and 
hugged.  And  I'll  hear  that  one  that  could  talk  just 
blabbin'.  "Ma-ma,  ma-ma,"  and  I'll  hear  her  bits  of 
feet  goin'  pitty-pat,  pitty-pat. 

Sometimes  I  just  can't  bear  it.  and  I  say  right  out, 
"For  Christ's  sake,  can't  you  stay  in  Heaven  and 
lave  me  be?" 

But  it  ain't  a  mite  o'  use.  And  I  just  ups  and 
takes  'em  all  to  Vied  with  me  and  the  littlest  one  has 
his  hand  in  my  bosom,  huntin',  and  my  heart's  just 
like  a  fiddle  with  them  baby  fingers  pullin'  at  the 
strings.  Why,  don't  you  know,  ma'am?  Didn't 
you  never  have  a  baby?  Don't  you  know  how  your 
heart  takes  to  swellin'  and  breakin'  when  a  dead 
baby's  hand  is  in  your  bosom  and  a  dead  baby's 
mouth's  huntin'  your  breast? 

You  didn't?  You  aint  never  had  a  baby?  Lord, 
Lord,  what  mistakes  this  life  do  make!  Here  you 
might  have  had  all  o'  mine,  almost,  and  raised  'em 
nice  and  decent,  like  folks;  and  /  got  'em  all  and 
you  never  got  none.  Lord.  Lord,  such  a  pity  to 
waste  good  human  bein's  that  fashion. 

I  expect  you  aint  never  been  poor,  too:  reel  poor. 
Like  this.  say.  It's  right  high  up,  but  it's  better'n 
a  basement  in  a  little  Jew-faced  alley.  "Jew  fa< 
Don't  you  understand  ?  Where  the  houses  sort  o' 
bolsters  each  other  up  and  they's  a  big  factry  one 
side  and  the  smokestack  dribbles  sut  and  smoke  and 
the  big  sutty  factry  sort  o'  scowls  down  on  them 
houses.  I  alius  called  it  "Jew-faced";  dark  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  scowlin'. 

This.  now.  'way  up  heres.  why.  it's  splendid'  I 
don't  mind  them  stairs,  for  when  I'm  through  climin', 
why,  here  I  am.  Xo  smoke's  up  here,  suttin'  every 
thing  and  the  top  o'  that  tree  certaintly  is  a  lovesome 
sight.  'Long  'bout  five  o'  mornin's,  comes  a  swarm 
o'  crows  flyin'  cat-a-corner,  southwest.  I  expect 
they's  a  million;  and  evenin',  'long  'bout  half -after- 
five,  they  come  back,  flyin'  northeast.  I  wished  I 
knew  where  they  come  from  and  where  they  go  to. 
Last  night  the  sunset  was  fierce.  It  had  cleared  from 
snowin'  and  the  sky  was  yellower'n  an  orange,  over 
yonders,  and  them  c:  vs  come  tailin'  acrost.  Just 
a  drift  o'  flyin'  live  black  things.      It  was  fierce. 

'N  I've  got  a  nice  room.  Don't  you  admire  that 
wall  paper?  I  alius  just  honed  for  a  wall  paper  with 
red  and  blue  and  green  roses  and  birds  flyin'  in  and 


Victor-Victrola 

The   most    complete  of  all    musical 
instruments. 
A  new  style  Victor   that  is  even   more  wonderful 
than  the  regular  type  of  Victor. 

Perfect  as  that  is;  clear  and  true  to  life  as  it  plays 
all  the  beautiful  Victor  Music,  the   Victrola  plays  it  even 
better — with    an    added    sweetness    and    mellowness    of 
tone  that  is  absolute  perfection. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  the  Victrola.  It  has  no  horn, 
but  is  complete  in  itself.  All  the  parts  are  specially  designed 
and  built  right  in  the  instrument. 

The  Victrola  also  contains  albums  for  i  50  records  and  drawer 
for  accessories. 

The    music    is    made    loud   or   soft    by  opening    or   closing    the 
small  doors. 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  mahogany,  $200 

Quartered  oak  $200.    Circassian  walnut  #230 
Other  styles  of  the  Victor  from  $  10  up 

See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 
Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor-  Victrola 
and  Victor  Records,  and  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking   Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  May  will  be  found  in  the   May   number  of 
Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  June  Cosmopolitan 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICr" 


ALADDIN  HOUSES 


SUMMER  COTTAGES? 

■iginal  knocked  il 


windo 


Mnddin,  ih 
Shipped  an 
n  extras  to  buy.  No  skilled  I  •'"■•-  r< 
m  a  few  days.  Highest  grade  lumbei 
Price  includes  :,ll  lumber  i  ut  to  in, 
gla»s,  patent  planter 
Is,  lo<  ks.  hinges,  hard- 
ware, and  complete  insti  ui  lions 
for  doing  work.  Send  stamps 
for  illustrated  catalog  <,. 
.N'orth  American  t'oiistrnrtion 
Company  lint  (ill.  Midi. 


ALADDIN  HOUSES 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator- ^"Monroe 


The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator 
with  inner  walls,  made  in  one  piece 
from  unbreakable  solid  porcelain  an 
inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded, 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It 
never  corrodes— as  metal  lined  re- 
frigerators do.  and  will  not  check  or 
"craze''  like  tile.  It,  alone,  can  be 
sterilized  and  made  germlessly  clean 
in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water. 
Every  time  it  is  washed  it  becomes  in 
reality  a  new  refrigerator.  Forthese 
reasons  The  Monroe  is  installed  in 
the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occu- 
pied by  people  who  care  — and  is 
found  today  in  a  large  majority  of 


the  very  beet  homes  in  the  United 
States,  also  in  our  leading  hospitals 
and  sanitariums.  The  heaith  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the 
Monroe  Refrigerator.  Nothing  any. 
thing  like  The  Monroe  or  anywhere 
so  good  can  be  bought  in  any  store. 
It  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  get  a 
good  refrigerator  in  The  Monroe  for 
the  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for 
a  cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn 
all  about  this  wonderful  refrigerator, 
why  it  is  so  much  better  and  how  It 
is  sold  on  60  Days'  Free  Trial,  nsk 
for  our  handsome,  fully  illustrated 
catalogue— today. 


U^'*>""5J  Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station   8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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.     BUFFALO 

Lithia  Springs  Water 

Possesses  "Peculiar  Power  as  a  Nerve  Tonic  and 
Exhilarant,"    and     "Decided    and    Permanent 
Benefit"  Results  from  Its  Use  in  Acid  Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous  Indigestion  and  Neuras- 
thenia.    "An  Efficient  Remedy  in  a  Wide 
Range  of    Nervous    Disorders/' 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.: 
"RiicniA  I  ITU  I A  IA/aTED  possesses  decided  nerve  tonic  and  restora- 
l)  JrrALU  LI  HBA  ifnl  fci\  tlve  properties,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy 
in  a  wide  range  of  Nervous  Disorders.  In  all  of  the  many  cases  of  Nervous 
Indigestion  and  Neurasthenia  in  which  I  have  prescribed  it,  it  has  proved 
highly  beneficial.  I  would  especially  mention  the  case  of  a  sufferer  from 
Nervous  Indigestion  who,  after  visiting  most  of  the  noted  health  resorts, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  without  material  benefit  from  any, 
received  decided  any   permanent   benefit  from   this  Water." 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Byrd,  Baltimore,  President  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Bxltimore  Medical  College,  formerly 
Professor  of  Practical  Medicine,  etc.:  "It  is  an  admirable  general  tonic  and 
restorative,  Increasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  invigo- 
rating the  general  health.  It  is  powerfully  anti-acid  and  especially 
efficacious  In  Acid  Dyspepsia.  It  is  strongly  commended  to  a  very  large 
class  of  sufferers  by  a  peculiar  power  as  a  nerve  tonic  and  exhilarant, 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable,  where  there  is  nothing  to  contra-indicate 
its  use,  in  all  cases  where  nervous  depression  is  a  symptom." 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Ex-President 
American  Medical  Association,  says:  "It  has  a  very  marked  adaptation  to 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  that  condition  especially  Known  as 
Nervous  Dyspepsia,  frequently  caused  by  over-mental  labor,  and  in  those 
cases  also  where  there  is  an  excess  of  acid,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  It 
will  be  found  highly  efficacious." 

The  experience  of  the  medical  profession  with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of 
Bright 's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Renal  Calculi,  Inflammation 
of  the  Bladder,  and  all  Uric  Acid  Troubles,  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Medical  testimonials  mailed.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug-  and  mineral  water  trade. 
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"Well?"  "Sick?" 

« Tin-  Health  Care  of  The 
Baby,"  by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  of 
Riverside  Hospital,  New  York, 
will  save  unnecessary  doctor's 
calls. 
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A     NOVEL     OF     TRAGIC     INTENSITY 
THE 

Mystery  of  the 
Lost  Dauphin 

By   EMILIA   PARDO    BAZAN 

Translated  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
By  ANNABEL  HURD  SEEGER 

"  Mini-,  n.i/.m  u i  some  i""- 

ple  think  tin'  greatest.  « an  novelist   of  her 

time,  Bhe  has  been  called  the  George  Eliot  of 
Spain,  a  fooliah  title,  for  her  work  ia  not  at  nil 
lik.-  George  Eliot's,  exc<  pi  thai  it  i-  tremendous- 
ly powerful,  she  baa  ■  much  lighter  touch. 
Mr.  Howells  i*  one  of  her  greateat  admlren  in 
rlca, andhaa  written  n>"st  enthusiastically 
in  1 1 <  i  i  .  //■  noJ  I 

12mo,  Cloth,  Frontispiece,  $1.50 
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Connectives  of  English  Speech 

.lust  wlial  \mi  until  t"  knOW  abOUl   Hi''   OOTPBfl  DM  Of 

prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and 
adverbs  Bjr  James  C  Fernald.  l2mo.  Cloth,  844 
pp  ,  11.30  mi :  I'll  """'  - 
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OF1AW   AND    LAWYERS 
Bj  CBOAXX  J  vmks 
•  [onumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession,   We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
ise  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  und  the,  lay  - 

miii" — Hrrrn  BaQ,  BottOH. 

8vo.  Cloth,  S3. 00 
fi\k  .v  w.%«:v%M.n«'«i..  I'uii-...  \kw  York 
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out  amongst  'cm.  It  looks  reel  expensive,  don't  it? 
1  don't  expect  there's  handsomer  paper  on  the  Guv'- 
nor's  bed-room,  do  you? 

Lord.  Lord,  how  nice  I  could  raised  them  little  dead 
babies,  now. 

Down  in  that  yard,  that  one,  there's  pigeons. 
Eighteen.  "Look  .1/  me.  Look-  at  me."  they  keep 
savin',  and  I  keep  company  with  them  j  . 
good  deal.  The  boy  they  belong  to  aint  as  handsome 
as  my  boy'd  a'  been,  but  sometimes  I  pertend  he  li- 
my boy.  He  don't  know  it  and  it  aint  hurtin'  his 
mother  a  mite  for  me  to  help  own  him  And  them 
little  girls  down  there,  too.  They  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  what  my  little  girls'd  'a'  been,  but  I  just  pertend 
that.  too. 

Yes.  ma'am.  I'll  do  your  wash  the  best  as  ever! 
It's  been  a  reel  society  call  we've  been  enjoyin'  to- 
gether, aint  it  ?  I've  got  that  beautiful  roof  out  there 
to  hang  'em  out  on,  and  the  winds  up  here  is  clean 
and  sweet -mouthed  and  blows  all  the  smell  o'  suds 
out. 

Yes,  ma'am,  Wednesday  evenin'  sure. 

Lord,  Lord,  I  alius  did  love  good  society' 


ON    THE    KOAD    TO    DAMASCUS 

HARRY  A  France,  the  American  literary  tramp, 
who  worked  his  way  around  the  world  on  foot,  tells  in 
the  third  instalment  of  his  experiences  his  adventures 
on  a  journey  through  robber  haunts  to  Damascus. 
He  writes  first  of  his  tribulations  with  a  native 
money-changer.     To  quote  from  Harper's  Weekly: 

When  I  had  paid  my  bill  next  morning  in  the 
French  pension  to  which  I  had  been  directed,  my 
worldly  wealth  was  reduced  to  one  English  sovereign. 
I  turned  in  at  the  office  of  Cook  &  Son  and.  tossing 
the  piece  to  the  native  clerk,  asked  him  to  change  it 
into  coin  of  the  realm  of  small  denomination.  He 
turned  the  sovereign  over  several  times,  bit  it,  laid 
it  carefully  away,  and  set  to  pulling  out  boxes  and 
drawers  and  dumping  the  coins  they  contained  on  the 
counter  before  me.  There  were  pieces  of  copper, 
pieces  of  silver,  pieces  of  bronze,  tin,  iron,  nickel, 
zinc;  coins  half  the  size  of  a  dime,  coins  that  looked 
like  tobacco  tags,  coins  big  enough  with  which  to  fell 
an  ox,  coins  with  holes  in  them,  coins  bent  double, 
saucer-shaped  coins,  coins  that  had  been  scalloped 
around  the  edge  by  some  erstwhile  possessor  of  artis- 
tic temperament  and  hours  of  leisure,  and  still  the 
clerk  continued  to  pour  out  coins  until  I  felt  in  duty 
bound,  as  a  tolerably  honest  member  of  society,  to 
call  a  halt. 

"Say.  old  man."  I  put  in.  "that  was  only  a  sov. 
I  gave  you.  you  know  "  "  Ye--,  yes;  I  know,"  panted 
the  native,  dumping  another  handful  that  rattled 
down  the  sides  of  the  heap  like  a  bucketfu 
on  the  pile  under  a  stone  crusher  "  I  know,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  I  have  not  enough  to  change  him. 
But  1  give  you  this,  and  he  iust  make  him  up  "  He 
tossed  toward  me  a  gold  piece  of  ten  it 

"  What '  "  1  cried      "  You  don't  mean  1  gel  that 

and  ten  francs  besides  Eor  one  quid  ? " 

"Aywa,  elTcndi  Yes,  that  makes  one  pound," 
he  answered. 

1  pawed  over  the  heap       ll.nl'  rake  brought  to  light 

new  and  unique  pattern.    "  Pine  collection," 

1  said,     "  Hut  what's  the  answer?" 

The  clerk  drew  a  long  breath,  as  it'  lor  an  extended 
lecture,    ami    picked    up    one   of    the    tobacco    tags. 
"This,"   he  said,   "is  a   metleek       It   is  worth  eleven- 
twelfths  of  a  halfpenny      Five  of  these  coppers  make 
..  only  not  quite     that  i--,  here  in  Beirut. 

In  Dam..  '  hem  make  a  mctlcck  and  a  little 

more  Ten  metleeks  make  a  hishleck  "  He  picked 
up  one  of  the  coins,  whose  owner  would  be 
in  a  civilized  country  for  Carrying  com  ealed  v.  I 
"  (  me  hishleck  that  is.  except  one  and  a  half  of  these 
COppa  coins  that  is.  here;  in  Damascus  ten  met- 
leek, make  a  bishleek  and  four  coppers  except  not 
nd  in  Sidon  they  make  the  same  as  in  Damas- 
cus, only  a  little  less;  and  these  coins  are  worth  the 
i  bishleek  except  not  quite  that  is,  here; 
if  they  have  a  hole  in  them  they  arc  worth  a  i  upper 
and  three  fourths  more  that  is,  here;  in  Dai 
they  are  worth  a  copper  and  one  fourth  more;  and 
this  dish  shaped  one  is  worth  three  bishleeks  and 
three  metleeks  and  two  coppers,  and  sometimes 
three  fourths  of  a  copper  more,  except  they  with  holes 
,  in  them,  which  arc  worth  two  metleeks  and  a  CO 
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»nd  a  half  more;    and  this  mejeedieh  is  worth,  in 
Damascus,  seven  bishleeks  and  seven  metleelcs  anil 
.<mctim.es   three,   and   sometimes 
tere  not  so  much  by  two  anil  a  half  coppers; 

m — " 
"And  suppose  it  is  a  rainy  day?" 

thai  does  not  make  any  difference,"  said  the 

•lerk,  with  owl-like  solemnity.  "  But  sometimes  on 
>r.sv  da;  lys,  the  bishleek  is  worth 

hree  coppers  and  a  half  more  that  is.  here:  in  Da 
OaSCUS,  it  is  worth  two  more  and  sometimes  not  so 
nuch  as  in  Ramadan,  and  in  Si. Ion  it  is  worth  three- 
ourths  of  a  copper  '■<  'sere  in  Beirut — " 

"  Ho'..!  on,  effendi,"  I  cried  "  If  you  have  a  pencil 
in  !  a  ream  of  paper  at  band — "  I  understood  his  ex- 
planation perfe  trse,  !",n  I  had  an  uncon- 
[uerable  dread  of  forgetting  it  in  my  sleep. 

"Certainly,"  cried  the  obliging  clerk,  and  he 
tragged  forth,  two  sheets  of  paper  and  covered  both 
ides  with  figures  Reduced  to  writing,  the  monetary 
ystem  of  Syria  was  simplicity  itself.  One  could  see 
hrough  it  as  easily  as  through  six  inches  of  armor 
■late 

"  Now.  in  carting  this  around."  I  asked,  tucking 
he  sheets  of  paper  away  in  a  pocket.  "  you  don't  hire 
c  — " 

"Ah,"  said  the  clerk.  "  You  have  not  the  large 
>urse;  Our  Syrians  carry  a  purse  which  is  very 
:mg;  which  is  long,  like  the  stocking  which  it  is  said 
re  worn  by  the  lady.  But  if  you  have  not  such  a 
jng  purse,  and  you  have  not  any  ladies — "  I  drew 
ut  a  large  handkerchief  and  fell  to  raking  the  heap 
f  coins  into  it.  "Ah."  he  cried,  "that  does  very 
ood,  only  you  do  not  forget  that  in  Damascus  the 
lejeedieh  is  worth  seven  bishleeks  and  seven  metleeks 
nd  two  coppers  and  sometimes — ."  But  I  had 
scaped  into  the  silence  outside. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  give  an  idea  of  Syrian  hos- 
itality  to  strangers.  While  being  entertained  in  a 
illage  house  he  met  a  native  sheik  who  flew  into  a 
•enzy  of  despair  when  informed  that  the  stranger 
as  to  walk  unarmed  to  Damascus  This  sheik's  con- 
;ption  of  his  duty  as  his  brother's  keeper  furnished 

very  amusing  incident  later.     We  read: 

I  took  leave  of  my  hosts  early  next  morning,  swung 
iv  knapsack  over  my  shoulder,  and  limped  down  to 
le  road.  But  Bhamdoon  was  not  yet  done  with  me. 
i  the  center  of  the  highway,  in  front  of  the  little 
top  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  stood  the  sheik 
nd  several  fellow  townsmen.  With  great  politeness, 
e  invited  me  to  step  inside.  My  feet  were  still  swol- 
n  and  blistered  from  the  long  tramp  of  the  day  be- 
>re,  for  the  cloth  slippers  I  had  pjrehased  at  Port 
aid  offered  no  more  protection  against  the  sharp 
ones  of  the  highway  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  ac- 
:pted  the  invitation.  The  village  head  placed  a 
;ool  for  me  in  the  front  of  the  shop,  in  full  sight 
om  up  or  down  the  route.  It  soon  became  evident 
lat  I  was  on  exhibition  as  a  freak  of  humanity,  for 
le  sheik  pointed  me  out  with  great  delight  to  every 
asser-by.  Apparently,  too,  he  had  chosen  this  op- 
ortune  moment  to  collect  some  village  tax.  On  the 
oor  beside  me  stood  an  earthenware  pot.  and  the 
teik,  as  soon  as  his  exhibit  had  been  viewed  from 
II  sides,  called  upon  each  newcomer  to  drop  into  it 

bishleek  (ten  cents).  Like  true  Orientals,  they 
ive  smaller  pieces;  some  a  half  bishleek,  some  one 
r  two  metleeks,  but  not  a  man  passed  without  con- 
■ibuting  his  mite,  for  the  command  of  a  sheik  of  a 
yrian  village  is  law. 

Some  time  I  had  served  as  a  bait  for  tax-dodgers, 
hen  a  villager  I  had  not  yet  seen  put  in  an  ap- 
earance  and  addrest  me  in  fluent  English.  He 
id  gathered  a  Syrian  fortune  in  Maine  and  returned, 
ears  before,  to  the  rugged  slopes  of  his  native 
ebanon.  He  insisted  that  I  visit  his  house  near  by, 
ad,  once  there,  fell  to  tucking  bread-sheets,  black 
lives,  raisins,  and  pieces  of  sugar-cane  into  my  knap- 
ick,  shouting  incessantly,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
tidying  affection  for  America  and  things  American, 
ut  of  mere  pride  for  his  bleak  country,  he  took 
reat  care,  on  the  way  back  to  the  shop,  to  point  out  a 
arrow  path  that  wound  up  the  steep  slope  of  a 
eighboring  range.  "That,"  he  said,  "leads  to  the 
'amascus  road.  But  no  man  can  journey  to  Damas- 
is  on  foot." 

The  earthenware  pot  was  almost  full  when  I  took 
iv  seat  again  on  the  stool.     I  turned  to  my  new  ac- 


Paint  Talks,  No.  7 — Paint  In  and  Near  the  Water 

People  who  know  that  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  make  the  best  paint  for  all 
general  purposes  sometimes  get  the  idea  that  something  else  must  be  added  at 
the  sea  shore  or  where  fogs  are  prevalent.  Paint  for  boats  also  is  sometimes 
thought  to  require  other  materials. 

Thus  often  a  little  zinc  is  recommended  by  the  same  people  who  would 
shun  it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  knowing  that  its  hard  unyielding  nature 
is  liable  to  make  the  paint  crack  or  scale.  If  zinc  will  crack  in  one  place  it 
will  in  another. 

The  difficulty  met  with  in  painting  at  the  sea  shore  or  in  other  foggy  locali- 
ties is  simply  explained  and  simply  remedied.  The  trouble  is  to  get  dry 
atmosphere  to  paint  in,  and  a  dry  surface  to  paint  on.  The  remedy  is  :  Paint 
only  on  the  brightest,  driest  days  and  then  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Secure 
a  solid  priming  coat  and  do  not  adulterate  the  white  lead. 

Try  this  remedy  just  once.  You  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  paint 
at  the  waterside  any  more  than  elsewhere. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PAINTING 
Full  directions  for  house  painting,  together  with  color  schemes  will  be  sent 
you   if  you  ask  for  "  House  Painting  Outfit,  R.  State  whether  you  wish 

color  schemes  for  pointing  the  outside  of  the  house  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
interior.     Also,  if  you  are  interested  in  boat  painting,  mention  that  fact. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York       Boston       Buffalo       Cincinnati       Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Companv.  Philadelphia 

(National  Lead  <fe  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 
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The    FREEPORT    HOOK 
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will    CATCH 


IM 

FISH 


It  is  haiul-matle,  from  the  best  materials  pro. 
cnrnble— positively  weeuless  ana  song-proof— a 
perfect,  natural  lure— will  hold  the  "big  one." 
Words  of  praise  from  h  mill  reds  of  prominent  sports, 
men  and  business  men.  Ask  your  dealer— or  send 
me  sevent  j  -five  eenCs— specifying  what  kind  of  fish 
you  want  to  eatch.  Try  the  Hook— money  back,  quick, 
if  not  sntlsMeil.  Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  FREE. 
Ask  for  II. 

LOl  IS  BIERSACH,  FKEEPORT  HOOK   Block  Y9),FREEP0RT,  III. 


A  New  $1  Offer-"  Keiths' 


JjnxTa 


for  six  months  and   a  ^l 
copy  of  my  new  book,    ^ 

lOO   PLANS 

Bungalows,  Cottages 
%AOO.    to   93,000. 

Keith's  monthly  magazine 
is  the  recognized  authority 
on  planning  and  Decorating 
Homes.  $1.50  year.  News- 
stands 15c  copy.  Each  60- 
page  issue  gives  several  de- 
by  leading  architects. 


No.29-$3000 

My  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes,  $2,600 to  $6  000 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  . 

192-page  book— Practical  House  Decoration 

122  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms, 
Anyone  of  these  books  and    •Keith's"  one  year 
■  MAX  L.  KEITH, 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
Lumber  Ex.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■ 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
Jation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 


Sexology 


f  Illustrated) 

by  William  H.  Walling^  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother   Should  Hive. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Blah    Cloth     Rinding,     Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabls  uf  Content*. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila ,  Pa. 
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R-S  Motorcycle 

Built  and  Tested  in  the  Mountains 

iipx,  Modf  Is  i lie  most  simple, speedy,  powerful  and  dur- 
able that  can  be  produced      No  "special "  machines 
because   we    need   none.     Every   "  R-S  " 
will  do  all  that  any  motorcycle  can 

do.   Perfect  score  in  New  York- 
Chicago  looo   mile   P. A.M. 
Reliability  Run.   CataloRi 

free.      Agent!  wanted. 
READING  STANDARD  CO. 

401    Water   M.  Ilradini:.   I'll. 

It wned  u> 


"Where  can  I  invest  my  money 
so  that  it  will  be  safe  and 
where  I  can  have  it  when 
wanted,    and    yet    so    it    will 

bring  me  reasonable  earn- 
ings when  invested?"  This 
question  will  be  answered  to 
your  satisfaction  if  you  will 
write  the 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

9     Times     Building 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


lieautr  of  rli'Hlifn  In  onlv  one  Item  in 

MILLER  MONUMENTS 

1  select of  the  highest-grade  granite 

onlj  ;  ildlled  earring  by  sculptors    no(  stone- 
cutters;  studious  regard  for  the  location  and 

ndlnga  "t  tii"  family  plot;    n igh 

carrying  oat  of  your  order  in  eTery  detail, 
to  the  final  ei  e<  tlon  of  I  be  memorial  all 
■  v.i,  ,t  distinguish  Miller 
Memorial!  from  all  other*  and  Insure  *atl*- 
faction. 

tmenl  making  baa  been  my  life-work. 
-  with  me  you  deal  with  me  manufac- 
turer direct,  and  proper  price  la  another  "i 
my  strong  points, 
Satisfied  customer*  in  88  States  ol  the  Union 

thai  ' 1 1 y  mod  ol  selling  bj  mall  is 

i  and  convenient. 
If  yon  contemplate  erecting  a  monument,  ] 
win  gladly  send  ix.okiot  and  Information, 

J.  L.  MILLER  '  " rt2 

.,  '' im*MU1«t) 

«   1.1b.  rt,  KI..UI    IM    \.M  x*-. 


iiuaintance.    "  Whal 
ing  this  morning" 

"  Eh'    Wh.it  '■  '  i  rid  tin  erstwhile  New-Englander, 
following  the  indication  of  my  finger.     "The  pot? 
<  m't  you  know  what  thai 

"  No,"   I  an 

"  Why.  that  i--  a  collection  the  sheik    is    taking  up 

to  buy  you  a  ticket  to  Damascus  on  the  railroad  I" 

[picked  up  my  knapsack  from  the  floor  and  stept 
into  tin-  highway,  Tin-  sheik  and  several  bystanders 
threw  themselves  upon  me  with  cries  of  dismay.  It 
was  no  use  attempting  to  escape  from  a  dozen  horny 
1  la  ml-.  I  permitted  myself  to  be  led  back  to  the  stool, 
ami  sat  down  with  the  knapsack  across  my  knees. 
ing  tones,  pointing 
at  the  pot  wit!:  every  third  word  The  others  re- 
sumed their  seats  on  ; he  floor,  rolled  new  cigarets 
and  fell  quiet  once  more,     With  one  leap  I  sprang 

from    the    stool    into    the    street    anil    set    off    at    top 

speed  down  the  highway,  a  screaming,  howling,  ever- 
increasing,  tint  ever  more  distant,  throng  at  my  heels 
A  half-hour  later  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  neigh- 
boring range  and  slid  down  the  opposite  slope  on  to 
the  highway  to   Dam  | 


ABDUL  HAMID'S   HOUSEHOLD   EXPENSES 

Whatever  other  accusations  might  be  brought 

against  tin-  depo  ed  Sultan,  it  <  an  not  be    .ml  he  was 
provider   for   his   family.      Every   whim   and 
fancy  was  gratified,  even  to  the  providing  of  servants 
known   as   "imperial   cigaret-box   holders         A    I  on 
stantino]  ondent  of  the  London  Standard 

who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  note  some 
of  the  household  extravagance  of  the  Sultan  and  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family  writes  to  his  paper 
on  the  subject  and  tells  how  some  of  the  money  to 
meet  the  debts  was  collected.       He  says  : 

Within  the  first  month  alter  the  revolution  of  July 
last  it  was  announced  that  the  Sultan  had  graciously 
reded  to  the  state  revenues  amounting  to  /J400.000 
(Turkish)  a  year.  This  sounded  very  well  to  those 
who  did  not  know  the  country,  but  on  investigation 
it  was  proved  that  the  lands  and  other  sources  which 
produced  this  annual  revenue  had  been  improperly 
taken  from  the  country,  the  palace  having  no  right 
whatever  to  tin-  income  in  question. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  a  Turkish  palace  or  even 
the  residence  of  a  wealthy  pasha,  must  have  been 

struck    by    the    enormous    number   of    idle    persons. 

Loafers  abound      ii  peak  of  im 

perial  pipeholders,  imperial  light  carriers,  imperial 
i  igaret  box  holders,     but     when    such    officeholders 

are  each  provided  with  an  "assistant"  and  a  long 
tail  of  at  tend. 1 1  are  nmlt  iplicd 

several  time  I  amounts  to  a  huge 

figure. 

The  imperial   kitchens,   for  instance,   emplo 
J40  cooks  and   560  scullions.     Twice  a  day  they  pre- 
pare about   t.ooo  "  La  mil  carrying  a 
do/en  courses      Three  hundred  attendants,  bearing 
tlie  tr.ivs  on  their  head   .  distribute  them  throughout 

the  pal.ui.    some  !■  •  apartment 

harem,  ti  the  part  of  tl 

\.  here  the  Sultan  i  arrn 

and   not. 

During  tin  month  ol  Ramazan  pool 

and    towar  nl  on  obtain 

Moh.un 
break  tin-  ta   t   tor  the  day,   taking  their  first 

food,  water  and  cigat  iwn      Thews 

.  ,  c   and    pet  11  \  .mil    dei 

a  little  beet  to  prepai  tor  the  Sub 

that     he    only 

w.m  1  id  a  ht  tli  vered  with*  a  grin  that  what 

he  did  not  require  •  on!  i 

The    Sultan'  •     .mother    pi 

gance     hundrt  u  my  ol  •  oai  h 

im    .oid  atti  li>  ing  on  t    ■ 

might     tempt     I 

another  1  o  th    hob!-  -  iver   the 

world  fill  cag  ithoul  numl 

another  I  il   them; 

■a  harem  head  ■  the  li  t  oi  heavy  items. 


@lricfeis 

*■  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


Ctt|c  painty 
/Hint  GoVercd 
Candy  Goatcd 
Ctjcuuw)  Gum 

Particularly  "Desirable 
after  "Dinner 

YOUR    MUSICAL 

FRIEND 
KNOWS  that    Chiclets 
keep     the     throat     clear 
and  moist 


Sold  in  5*  I0<t  and  25*  pockets 
frank  6.  fleer  &.  Company  Inc. 
P  6  il  a  d  el  p  f»i  a  ALSAand  (Joronto.Can. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


...  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sam,,., 

jgoo   model.      Write  for   Special   Offer 

line.i    Guarantor!      *)|/l  '  -ft  n  -w 

1909    Models    V  IU  to  $  j£  / 


th  Coaster  Brakes  ami  P 


•Prcs.frl! 


P.MI7    *     PHIS    <i,.,m,    «r*7    '         SftfO 

all  of  best  makes  «J»  «    *  ■  9  **£ 
BOO  Second  Hand   Wheel* 

ZUZtZZ?..???:  $3  to  $8 

Great   Faotorv   Clearing    Sale. 
W«  Shin  On  Approval  »•./*«,/  a 

cent    .itf.sit.    f.iy    ti,r   /rr^ht    and     allow 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,    coaster-brakes,  parts,  ss> 

pnirs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prkes.  I)o  not 

buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  oiler.     Write  n<m 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  D2;3Chicago 


\&U&rnfc*ZZd   STATIONERY 

LaTj      Business,  professional,  social:  ImpressiTe,  distinct- 
***  i\e     Send  to-day  r.ir  fir,-  samples 

II   lltl'l    It.    l .1    lllook.    I   i.liiinloi-      O. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  Indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  ana  documents.     Niagara  I  lip  to.,  .\.T. 


vudorsZades 

A//ow 
TAose/nside 
To  Look  Out 
ButPrevent 
Outs/cfers 
\  looting  /n. 


I  li,  I  keep  <'"t  the  Min  but  let  in  th, 
Vudor  Porch  Hhndcs  are  made  .-f  wide 
linden  wood  flrmlj  bound  with  strong  seine  twin* 
ami  art  i-t  h  alb  stained  » it  li  weather-proof  colors 
i  from  S2.2S  up,  according  to  width,  and  a 
porch  of  ordinary  sire  enn  Ih>  eomnletel)  equipped 
«lth  t  lii'ln  at  a  cost  of  ' 

Write  lor  Booklet  and  Name  ol  Local  Dealer 

We  will  send  von.  free,  upon   receipt   of 

the  beautiful  Vudor  booklet  fully 
describing  and  Illustrating,  in  actual  colors, 
Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  Vudor  Re-enforced 
Hammocks     With  th,-  booklet  we  "ill  send  yon 

dealer  In  vmr  town 
HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION,  230  Mill  St..  Janesville.  Wis. 


■  mi  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Thi  i.ukkaky  Dmmer  when  wnuhk  to  advertlaeri, 
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By  harem  must  be  understood  not  only  the  Sul 
tan's  wives  but  all  sisters,  daughters,  and  relatives, 
with  an  odd  thousand  or  so  attendants  and 

servants  who  by  one  pretext  or  another  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  themselves  to  the  palace  The 
the  palace  keep  very  high  state,  Besides 
their  negro  attendant  »urt,  with  their 

ladies  of  this  and  mi;  Cull  and  com- 

1".  dress  and 
jewelry  :  >    extravagant 

tastes  on  which  no  ci  i  meycan 

be  obtained  by  hook 

Their  indoor  dress  has  K  years  generally 

European,  and   Pari  manj    a  smart  gown 

for  them.    In  jewelry  their  taste  runs  rather 

the  gaudy  and  ornate:    rin^:-  \\  ith  large  diamonds  and 
i  meralds    an  r  :   « eight 

and    value,    but    little  artistie   beauty;   little  i 
the  head,  thickly  covered  with  *ems.     Their  native 
too,  are  frequently  stiff  with   embroidery  of 
precious  stones. 

Cigaret  eases     and     hoi  boxes,    sweet 

boxes,  hand  glasses,  brushes  and.   combs,  all  in  mas- 
sive gold  or  silver,  roughly  finished  and 
but   set  with  stones  of  >;reat   beauty  and   value,  are 
also  deemed  necessary. 

The  most  serious  action  of  the  civil  lis 
seen  in  the  injury  that  it  has  caused  not  only  to  pri- 
vate individuals  but  to  the  country.  Fifteen  years 
a«o  men  were  sent  around  Turkey  in  order  to  hunt  up 
desirable  plots  of  land  and  to  fin.'.  ex<  uses  for  causing 
them  to  be  forfeited  by  the  law  of  the  country  and 
then  taken  possession  of  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan. 

The  British  Embassy,  and  probably  every  other 
has  had  during  the  last  twenty  years  many 
cases  before  it  of  claims  that  have  been  made  upon 
the  property  in  the  country  belonging  to  British  sub- 
iects.  Diplomatic  influence  after  considerable  trouble 
usually  sufficed  to  defend  the  possession  of  these 
lands,  but  the  wretched  Turkish  subject  who  could 
liring  no  such  influence  to  bear  had  to  succumb.  On 
the  part  of  the  civil  list  it  was  a  game  of  might  is 
-ight,  and  it  was  because  the  country  generally  was 
jissatisfied  with  the  attempts  that  were  made  upon 
nrivate  property  that  the  civil  list  became  distinctly 
unpopular. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Orthodox. — In  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
massages  in  Hc!y  Scripture  bear  upon  cruelty  to  ani- 
•nals?"  one  boy  said:  "Cruel  people  often  cut  dogs' 
tails  and  ears,  but  the  Bible  says.  'Those  whom  God 
lath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder. '"  — 
Christian  Register. 


Pride  Cioeth,  Etc. — Professor  icoming  from  his 
dub  holding  up  triumphantly  his  umbrella  to  his 
vife) — "  You  see.  my  dear  Alma,  how  stupid  are  all 
the  anecdotes  about  our  absent-mindedness.  You  see, 
[  haven't  forgotten  my  umbrella." 

Mrs.  Professor — "Hut,  my  dear,  you  didn't 
take  your  umbrella  with  you:  you  left  it  at  home." 
—Frankfort  Witzblatt. 


Political  Allegiance. — A  matron  of  the  most  de- 
termined character  was  encountered  by  a  young 
voman  reporter  on  a  country  paper,  who  was  sent 
)ut  to  interview  leading  citizens  as  to  their  politics. 

'May  I  see  Mr.  ?"  she  asked  of  a  stern-looking 

voman  who  opened  the  door  at  one  house.  "No, 
,'ou  can't,"  answered  the  matron,  decisively.  "But 
[  want  to  know  what  party  he  belongs  to,"  pleaded 
the  girl.  The  woman  drew  up  her  tall  figure.  "Well, 
take  a  good  look  at  me,"  she  said,  "  I'm  the  party 
le  belongs  to!" — Universalist  L- 


Doing  Well. — "  Young  man,"  said  a  rich  and 
lompous  old  gentleman,  "  I  was  not  always  thus.  I 
lid  not  always  ride  in  a  motor-car  of  my  own.  When 
[  first  started  in  life,  I  had  to  walk." 

"  You  were  lucky."  rejoined  the  young  man. 
'When  I  first  started  I  had  to  crawd.  It  took  me  a 
ong  time  to  learn  to  walk." — Democratic  Telegram. 


Fortunate. — Captain'  (spinning  a  yarn) — "  I  was 
or  eight  days  a  prisoner  among  the  cannibals." 
Lady — "  And  how  was  it  they  didn't  eat  you  ? " 
Captain  (calmly) — "  Well,  the  truth  was  the  chief's 
vife  had  mislaid  her  cook  book." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Miriam,  this  is  what  I 
call  hot  water  luxury! 

No  fire  in  the  house — and  yet  an  abundance  of  hot  water  at 
every  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house.  All  you  do  is  to  turn  on 
the  faucet  any  hour  of  day  or  night.     Don't  light  anything. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Water  Heater,  in  the  cellar,  burns  gas. 
It  turns  itself  on  when  you  open  the  hot  water  faucet.  Lights 
itself  from  small,  permanent,  economical  pilot  light.  Automatically 
turns  itself  off  when  you  close  the  faucet.  It  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh,  clear  water, 
heated  instantaneously — no  stagnant  tank.  Easily 
connected  to  water  and  gas  pipes  already  in. 
Architects  everywhere  specifying  it  —  people 
putting  it  in  homes  already  built. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  maintained  in  all  principal  cities. 

London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 
Hamburg.  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


Ordinary  House  Size. 
Price  (delivered)  East 
of Rocky  Mts. ,  $100; 
West  of  Rocky  Mts. 
and  in  Canada,  $1  IS. 


Put  your  gun  under  the  spotlight.  Does  it  measure  up  to  a  modern 
Remington  ?  It  must  be  Hammerless — it  must  have  a  strong  Solid  Steel 
Breech.  The  three  Remingtons  represent  these  most  modern  ideas  in 
gun  making — are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  Remington  Autoloading  Rifle  and  Shotgun  load  themselves  by 
recoil.  The  Remington  Pump  Gun  ejects  at  the  bottom.  Get  the 
Remington  Solid-Breech  Hammerless  Idea.     Get  a  modem  Remington. 

Booklet  O,  "Remington  Experiences."     Write  for  it 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY  -  -  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  315  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Try   It  On 

STEAKS 

E  picu  res  declare 

that  a  steak   is  not 
complete  without 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Rcast  Meats,  Came,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking,  Welsh  Rare- 
bits and  Salad  Dressings  are  improved  by  its  use. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John   Duncan's  Sons,    Agrs.,    N.    Y. 


Which  Price  Do  You 
Pay?  $15or  $7^ 

Thi»  Morru  Chair  in  (Quarter- 
ed White  Oak  cott«  you  the 
high  price  at  any  store— you 
•ave  half  or  more  buying 
direct  from  our  factory  "in 
irctioni"  ready  t)  fatten  and 


'lite"  stylo  Pens 


Red  or 
Black 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable  stylo  pens  at  a  mod- 
erate   price.       Indispensable    whi 
traveling, 


rats  log 


t  today 


S7.50  with  cushions. 


International  Mfg.  Co..  519  Edwin  St.. Ann  Arbor, Mich. 


By   mai 
postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO 

Manufacturers 
Thames   Bdg.,   135  Greenwich   Street,    New    York 


He  hevd  smaJI  skill  o' horse  flesh 
who  bought- a,  goose  bo  ride  onVDonTt-t^ke 
ordinary soaps      jg^r 

IHG 


is  SAPO  L.I  O 

=Try  o.  cc\ke  ofihtvnd  be  convinced.3 


A  CHURCH 
FOR  A  CHILD 


Thf'»-hiin-ii-t".in(f  nun  und  women  of 


'inpfnun-ii-t'i.mif  men  ami  women  or 

to-day  were  the  cburcb-going children        I      /    ~)  r 

of  their  youth,   But  theirs,  most  likely,  .JLv  ^-^  ft 

-miiiihnrii  ntn-mlniuc.    Tins.   UBLii3a^^f^yi 
\a  the  Children's  A(H     More  "vl^*"'    * 
time,  mora  thought,  more  energy  are,     _J^ 
in  thli  treneratlon,  given  i"  the  study,  ^tr~p 

f    I  ho-        ^^ 

dren  than  bai  been  ever  attempted  in 

tury.  THE  CII1L-  jv 
ijhi  n-s  <  iii  h<  ii  .-  being  organ-  <, 
ized  hi  ere  the  chll- 

are  i  loae  a)  b<  art.    I  tilldn  d  In 

v 

JUNIOR  «  IIM.II  1  (.A  I  ION 

■hipping  •■•■ 

nlng  bablu 
Ing  In 

and  acquli  ln«  a  Camilla 
chur  b 
will  belptbi 

k 
Mil     .11  moh    CONGREGATION,  by  J 
]  irch,  Brooklyn, 

Anadrire 

yf»r  and  adapted  loi 
of  He  year.    L2mo,  cloth.    ?i  8u,  m  •.  bj 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Hair  Like  This 

CD  pp  Let  mc  send  you  a 
i  ntL  ri.markat)|e    trcat. 

ment  for  Baldness,  Dand- 
ruff, Gray  Hair,  etc..  .it  my 
own  expense  It  will  sur- 
prise and  delight  you. 

TCHII  i:    TOI.AT   TO 
»M.<  ll\s.   kllM.    lYr.ldritl, 

L61R11BB  nsiiri  n, 
Dapt.UA>.    itA l.i J Yiinii .  WD, 


£3    Print  Your  Own 

1  it)1     <^T^>  Cnnl*.  .•in-iilnns,  boo!  Press  f.'i. 


E 


r  ti>.  Save  Doner.  Print  for  other*,  big 
rat,  w  rite  factoi )  for 


I  III    nil  BM  I  o..  >!■ 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


h.-ii»u. 

IsaprotM  rip  Top  Doplttstor, 


Ihr  Irlli   P.  Ilit.il  lluplloO. 


Si-,,1  i.n    Tmi    Hi...-  TrUI  Wllh...il 
|l.,....ll.   . 

Bit*  (prims  h\  s  IS  in 

<J)J.UU 

i . lii.i.  i,„  m  ,  Nr.  rora 


MinisiiTial  rumination. — A  pleasantry  in  a 
recent  Rigisttr  reminds  me  of  something  which  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Marcus  Morton. 
I  letnocrat,  having  been  chosen  governor  of  Ma 

'■'■'hig  minister,  in  closing  his  pulpit  reading  of 
mor's   Thanksgiving   Proclamation,    punctu- 
ated   its    signatures    as    follows:      "Marcus    Morton, 
Governor?  John  A  B 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusett 


I   \  pei  led   Itnik.  ik  with 

ict  Smith  for  one  moment!'" 

JAIL1  <■■  r  finishing   his 

time  But  a^k  me  again  in  about  a  week." — Flic- 
gtndt  /'. 

I  rank.  m  I  hang  this  paper  on  my- 

self'" 

Salesman — "  Yes,  but  it  won!  r  on  the 

wall." — Exchange. 

From  Her  Viewpoint.  Shut  L.ABY  (in  theater, 
to  youth  who  has  asked  her  to  remove  her  hat)  — 
"Sit  still.  The  play  isn't  fit  for  a  boy  like  you  to  see." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


He'd  Help. — Caller — "Sir,  I  am  collecting  for 
the  poets'  hospital.     Will  you  contribute  anything?" 

Editor  —  "With  i  i  tonight  with  the 

ambulance  and  I  will  have  some  poets  ready." — 
Judge. 


Realism. — Critic  (as  the  composer  plays  his  last 
-"  Very  tine  indeed.  But  what  is  that  passage 
which  makes  the  cold  chills  run  down  the  back?" 

Composer — "That  is  where  the  wanderer  has  the 
hotel  bill  brought  to  him." — Fliegende  Blaetter, 


New  Clocks  for  Old. — Josh — "Jerusha.  here  be 
a  letter  from  Miss  Van  Astor  savin'  she  will  give  ye 
Sioo  for  that  old  mahogany  clock  of  ycr  gran'dad's!" 

Jerishv — "Dew  tell.  Josh!  Now  I  kin  git  that 
marblcized  clock  at  the  Corners  with  the  gilt  fi|  . 
and  Josh,  while  I  think  on  it,  I  want  you  to  go  right 
down  to  the  barn  and  git  that  drab  paint  left  from 
paintin'  the  cow-shed  last  spring.  We'll  give  the  old 
clock  a  couple  o'  coats.  I  bet  that'll  please  Miss  Van 
Astor  a  heap,  and  we  really  ought  to  after  her  bein* 
willin'  to  give  such  a  big  price." 

Josh — "I'll   git  the  paint,  Jerusha.      You  alv, 
wuz  great  on  style,  and  Miss  Van  Astor  kin  tell  her 
friends  it's  a  brand-new  clock!" — Puck. 


Quite    a    Shock.      BRID  ttntly) — 

"Now,   my  dear  father-in-law,    I  wish  to  say  just  a 
word  about  my  debts 

PATHBR-IN-LAW  (slapping  him  on  the  back) — "Did 
you  say  debts?      Why.  my  boy.  I'll  bet  my  debts  ex- 
•  mrs  three  to  one'" — Fliegende  Blaet 


On  the  Campus.  "Foiled  again,"  said  the 
chocolate-drop  as  he  was  enveloped  in  his  silver 
wrapping. — Harvard  Lampoon 

Optimutir. — Tourist    (who    during    a 

tramp  has  inquired,  once  every  hour,  how  far  it  is  to 
Ballymaloney  and,  has  now  for  the  third   time  rc» 
ceived    the   same   answer,    namely,    "About    four  and 
a  half  or  five  miles")  —"Thank  heaven  we  ai 
ing  pace  with  it.  any  way."     Punch. 


An  Important   Dote.     "What  was  the  date  of 

the     Union    of    the    Crowns'"      asked    an    in 
"1603,"   he  was  instantly   informed.      "Right        A- 
why    was   this  date   an   important  IU    to  re- 

member"'"     "Because   you   were  sure  to  ask  for  it." 
returned    the    little    victim    of    crammr 


Hard     I. ink.       I. mil      B.uu   .  :nl     you 

mil  vip  in  the 
air,  and  cows  and  horses  and  \\..c 

Papa     "  No,  my 
Littlb    Bobby     "  1  Md    ■ 

"  No.  my 
LlTTLB    B0BB1      "I    should    think   it    'ud    be   tire- 
some   to   live  never   sec   anything."— 
.11  Register, 


"hi   i'  kill  to  mention  TH1  Litkkaky  Im.rsT  when  writing  to  advl 
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I  can  save  you  60 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  alsogive  you 

four  times  as  much  heat 


.is  you  can  get  from  »  common  grate. 
1  can  s.ui'  the  expense ol  your  furnace 
a  large  part  oi  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
or  can  heat  the  living  rooms  in  a  house 
th.it  has  no  Furnace,  at  this  big  saving 
in  com.  This  is  not  an  extravagant 
statement.  1  can  prove  what  [claim, 
and  can  also  guarantee  results.  Your  money 
back  if  you  do  not  get  them. 

Aldine  Fireplaces 

will  produce-  these  results,  and  .»S.oi»>  are  now 
doing  so  in  ;  >xx>  cities  anil   towns  in   the  United 

States  and  Canada.     I  here  is  probably  an  Aldine 

Fireplace  in  use  in  your  own  town  where  you 
can  see  it.  Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and 
say  "1  don't  believe  it"  write  me  and  let  me 
prove  it.  You  risk  nothing.  My  new  Aldine 
hook  tells  a  plain  simple  story  ot  proven  facts. 
Send  tor  it     it's  tree. 

You  can  | ust  as  well  save  this  fuel  money  and 
get  this  exira  lu.it  —  whether  you  live  in  a  new 
or  an  old  hous  s.     Low  in  cost,  certain  in  results. 

W  me    person- 

ally and  I  will  tell  V'OO 
what  the  Aldine  tire- 
place  will  accomplish 
in  your  own  particu- 
lar case,  quoting  vou 
price  direct  or  through 
dealer. 

A.  IV  RATHBONE 


l;  \  I  il  i:<  •  \  I    A 
pa\i«;ot   CO. 

(Formerly    Aldine  Grate 

5905    Civile    Part     Ave. 
GrnuJ  K.ipuls.  Mich. 


P 

Relieves  rrritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 
BD  Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  Men  of  Discrimina  ion  Everywhere 

Write  for  interesting  hook,  "  Shaving  Essentials" 

— mailed  free  on  request. 

LAMONT,  COULISS  i  tO,  Sole  Acents,  Sew  York 


AFTER    SHAVING 

ONDS 

EXTRACT 


CQLOOTEVS 

RIBBON 

DENT6DCRE6M 


DELICIOUS- 

and  ANTISEPTIC.  The  dentifrice  which 
combines  efficiency  with  a  delightful  after-taste. 
Gives  a  pearly  lustre  to  the  teeth. 

Trial  tube  sent  for  4  cts.  in  stamp.*. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y.  55  John  St.,  N.Y. 

Mmkm  »/ C«Ai»«r»  •*•«,<■«  Ttilti  Sttp. 


\  .m  mini     Milking.       Mi;      M  LH  I  IN  M 

'.-  alter  tin.lin'  out   why  his  cow    went  dry." 
Miss   HOGAN       "  An'  phwat   u  . 

Mr    Martin — "  H 
crayture  wid  wan  of  thim 
machines  I " 


<»n«-  View  Of  It. 

"Well'" 

"  What  is  conscience  ' " 
"  A  thing  that  we  alwaj  e  o 

tin-  other  fellow." 

Starting  an   Endless  Chain.  3oth  father  ami 

mother   struct   i 

repeat   the  letter  "A"     Tlu-  child  emphatically  re- 

fused  to  pronounce  the  lirst  leiter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  after  many  vain  efforts  the  father  retired  from 
the  fight  discouraged.  The  mother  took  the  little- 
girl  on  her  la;'  ami  pleaded  with  her  affectionately. 

"Dearie,  why  won't  you  Irani  to  say  'A'?"  she 
asked. 

"Because,  mama."  explained  Effie,  "des  as  soon 
as  I  say  'A'  you  an'  papa  will  want  me  to  say  '  B."  " 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  23. — Two  United  States  warships  start  for  the 
Mediterranean  to  protect  American  interests  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Roosevelt  party  reaches  the  wild-animal  coun- 
try in  Africa  and  spends  its  first  night  under 
canvas. 

April  26. — Abdul  Hamid  is  deposed  as  ruler  of  Tur- 
key and  Mehemmed  Reschad,  who  will  be  known 
as  Mehmed  Y.,  is  placed  on  the  throne;  the  change 
is  accomplished  without  disorder. 
Eleven  men  are  killed  and  eleven  injured  by  an 
explosion  on  the  Italian  submarine  Foca,  at 
Naples. 

April  20. — Daniel  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  introduces  the  budget  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  it  shows  a  deficit  of  about 
S;8,ooo,ooo,  which  will  be  provided  chiefly  by 
increased  taxation. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  executed  after 
trial  by  court  martial  in  Constantinople. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  23. — The   first   reading  of    the    Tariff   Bill    is 
completed  by  the  Senate. 
William    Xorris     Stewart,    former     United    States 
Senator  from  Nevada,  dies  in  Washington. 

April  28. — President  Taft  officially  recognizes  Meh- 
med V.  as  the  new  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

April  29. — John  A.  Benson,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
acquitted,  in  Washington  of  bribery7  of  Govern- 
ment officials  in  connection  with  Western  land 
frauds. 

General 

April  23. — Governor  Willson,  of  Kentucky,  pardons 
ex-Governor  W.  S.  Taylor  and  five  others  charged 
with  the  murder  of  William  Goebel. 

April  24. — The  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  of  Texas 
pays  the  fine  of  Si. 808, 753. 05  assessed  against 
that  corporation  by  the  State. 

April  20. — The  agreement  assuring  peace  between 
the  anthracite  operators  and  their  employers  for 
three  years  more  is  signed  in  Philadelphia. 


Pears' 

A  soft,  fine  grained  skin 
is  a  valued  possession. 

Pears'  Soap  gives  title  to 
ownership. 


Established  in  1789. 


Are 

Microbes 

\i  In  Your  Scalp? 

Dr.  Sunourand,  the  famous 
French  dermatologist,  proved 

Unit  disease  microbl  s  infest 
the  scalp,  prey  upon  the  hair  root 
issues,  interfere  with  the  blood 
supply  of  the  hair  follicles,  shut 
oft  nourishment  from  the  hair 
tents,  create  dandruff,  weaken 

a^,       the  life  of   the   hair:   cause 

g|    it  to  lose  color,  fail  out,  and 

finally  render  the  scalp  bald. 

if  the  root  of  the  hair  is 

dead,  nothing  known  will  cause  the  hair  to  grow. 

But,  if  there  is  any  life  left  in  the  hsiir  root, 


I&xolZI 


"93"  Hair  Tonic 

will  give  better  results  than  any  other  human  agency. 
We  are  so  sure  it  will  do  all  we  claim  that  we  )>rint 
upon  every  bottle— 

"This  preparation  is  iriini-nntccd  to  Rive 
satisfaction  s  IT  it  (Iocs  not,  come  hack  and 
gel  your  money— It  belongs  to  you  and  we 
want  you  to  have  It." 

Rexall  "93"  Hair  Tonic  is  a  safe  yet  powerful 
germicide  and  tonic.  It  is  very  penetrating,  cleans- 
ing, soothing  and  healing.  It  disinfects  and  stimu- 
lates the  tissues  about  the  hair  follicles,  and  promotes 
increased  blood  supply  to  the  hair  roots,  thus  nour- 
ishing the  hair.  Under  its  influence  hair  life  is 
revived  and  strengthened,  dandruff  disappears,  the 
hair  stops  splitting,  censes  to  lose  color  and  fall  out. 
It  grows  more  abundantly,  and  takes  on  a  natural, 
soft,  silky  glossiness. 

Ilex. -ill  "03"  Hair  Tonic  Is  sold  and  guar- 
anteed by  only  one  leading  druggist  in  a 
place,   whose  store  is   known   as 

The    Jfegcdg    Store 

These  stores  are  located  In  over  SOOO 
towns  and  eitics  in  the  I'nlted  States.  You 
cannot  obtain  lCexnll  "0:t"  linn  Tonic  ex- 
cept   at    these    stores.     Two  sizes,   50c.  anil  $1.(10. 

If  there  is  no  Rexall  Store  in  your  town,  send  us 
$1.00  and  we  will  deliver,  express  charges  prepaid,  a 
large-size  bottle  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

United  Drug  Company 
66  Leon  Street,      Boston,  Mass. 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa; 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 

brass, copper,  graniteware, hot  water  bags 

etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

?an  use  them;  fit  any  surface;  two  million 

in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.    Complete 

pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  nostpaid.   Agents  wanted. 

Coilette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  551  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 


THIS  RED  CEDAR  MOTH  AND  DUST  PROOF 

HAT  BOX 

is  a  great  treasure  tremendously  in  demand 
among  ladies  having  valuable  plumes,  hats 
and  furs  to  preserve.     It  is  absolute  protec- 
tion against   moths,   mice,    dampness  and 
dust,  and  imparts  the  fragrant  perfume 
Southern    Mountain    Red    Cedar. 
It  is  30  inches    high,    26    inches 
wide,  and  26  inches  deep,    with 
ample  room,  and  6  hat  balls.     It 
makes  an  elegant  birthday  or  wed- 
ding present,  and  will  be  sent  on 
APPROVAL,  direct  from  the  factory 
WITHOUT    ANY    COST   TO   YOU. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season's  cold 
storage  saved.        Catalog  of  many 
styles  and  sizes  Red  '.dar  Chests. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. 

Dept.  F.      STATEsVILLE,  N.  C. 


L.r  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mortgage 
Investments 

in  I  at  $10.  $25, 

Small  Sums   |  |  $50  and  $100 
Pay  6'.: 

y where  i  <>iu  tiled  the 
best  investment  Thej  art-  safe,  they 
ret »rn  your  interest  promptly  and  with- 
ont  inconvenience,  thej  are  the  best 
ritj  for  loans,  and  they  assure 
full  cash  return  at  their  retirement. 
,!ti\  e  in\  estors  always  pre- 

l  mil  recently,  bonds  were  mostly 
issued  in  large  denominations. 

This  issue  of  Record  Bonds  specially 
benefits  the  small  investoi  <>r  the  bank 
depositor   earning  only    2'  .    01 
interest,  for 

Record  Bonds  Pay  6 

and  they  are  issued  at  Sio.  $25, 
and  5ioo.  Their  security  is  strictly 
L;<H)it  first  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
cash  andfirst  mortgage  bonds.  They 
pa\  interest  every  fourth  month  and 
are  redeemable  within  five  years. 

Writ*  far  full  particular* 
Record      Development      Company 

H  IRVZl  .1    SHUMW  \^     Pi 
Room    1219.  No.  20    Broad    St..  New  York   City 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
CHAIR 


In   tin.-   column     to 
correct 
Diction  . 


ilrert  (U  rirfng  rr,"iii'1  nnsw  i  r 
commodatt  d  on  prepaying  pottage. 


Produce 

iiii.n-.-l 

Il.uii.-  '••'    •older- 

Inc.    (•■■Mini,    rrmailnt 

p. ml    >•.,!    Illl    „d,l    )<>>><    around 

ike  hour,  repair  -hup.  automobile, 
motor  boat,  etc     Powerful,  oomp 
purely  antomatlcabsolutelysafe.t 
without  air  pn — ore,!  ightawith  match 
Imrns  two  hours  with  one  fill  ins.  Has 
no  objectionable  feature!  of  other 
tor  bea     Deed  and  recommended  by 
Houaeholdeni,  Autolsts.  Electricians, 
Jewelers.  Dentiats  and  Bepair  simps 
everywhere    Prioell.26prepaid    Mone; 
hack  .f  ii"i  satisfactory.     Bend  today. 

«  kix  i-vr  m  wi  utri  ki\«.  «-o. 

\  :il|i:ir:,l«>.    I  ml. 


Torch 

Invaluable  for  Home, 

Workshop  and 

Repair  Kit 

$]25 


Save  Your  Old  Safety  Razor  Blades ! 

Give   your   new   onei    11    true,  velvety,    keen-cutting 

edge  li\  a  moment's  stropping  with  the  Ideal 
rJcT-ter  Bat  don't  baj  j» ■•  >  ntore  new  :»  kale 
iii.iii.--  '  a  few  seconds  will  «iv,-  discarded  imrs  new 
life  make  them  better  than  new.  Tkilrtj  days' trial! 
Manes   hnrU  Ifnot   «mUlle<l  !     Packed    in    traveling 

i    |i.  1111;  \l.    Iiol.ltllt    «  O. 

n    —■  II,. \    Ml  «  mil  1111.  Ohio 


II      "  Mt     K:  te  when 

to  use     <  '     and  when  '  oh.'  " 

is  a  natural 
den    I'm  •ion.   wonder, 

admiration,  or  delight.     "O"  is  an  exclamation  pre- 

:he  voc- 
ative, or  illj     in    earnest 

or  solemn  appi  ..  reverential 

■   to  the  Deity,  to  emphasize  the 
feeling  1  1  ed   by   the   words;    as.   O 

Lord'     ()   my   countrymen  I    etc.     Between   the   in- 
ons  "()"  and  '  oh"  then-  <\ists  an  essentia] 
difference,   which   is  frequently   neglected   even  by 
some  of  our  lu-st   wril  former  1--  properly 

prefuct   to  an  expression   in  a  direct   ;i,l<ir- 

er  ounht  never  to  be  so  employed.  "<)" 
should  be  used  without  the  mark  of  exclamation 
immediately  after  it;  but  "oh,"  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  it.  according  to  the  con- 
struction and  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word 

"C     II .."  Los  Angi  Which  construction 

of  the  following  is  correi  '.  '  It  was  he  I  paid,'  or  'It 
was  /n»i  I  paid  ' ''." 

"It  was  he  I  paid."  the  weird  "whom"  being  un- 
derstood as  the  object  of   the  verb  "paid,"  via.:   "It 

was  /u-  (u'homi   I  paid." 

II  T.  K  ."  Jamestown.  X.  Y. — "Please  advise 
me  a-  to  the  correctness  and  good  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  "We  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  bid  on  such  bills  of  lumber,1  and  If  your  inven- 
tory shows  your  stock  of  hardwares  broken,  let  us 
quote  on  such  items  that  you  are  wanting.'  " 

The  first  sentence  is  correct.      In  this  sense  The 
Standard    Dictionary   defines  "embrace"  as  fol- 
To  accept,  receive,  or  take;    especially,  to 
accept   gladly  or  willingly;    avail  oneself  of;    make 
one's   own.    adopt;  Ue   Christianity;    to 

an  offer."  In  the  second  sentence,  "such 
items  as"  is  the  correct  form  The  sentence  could 
be  further  improved  by  substituting  "need"  for 
"are  wanting.";  thus:  "If  your  inventory  shows 
your  stock  of  hardwares  broken,  let  us  quote  on 
such  items  as  you  > 

"  P.  ()  \V ., "  Pinocle,  W.  Va  The  possessive  of 
the  proper  noun  "Frances'  is  "Prances'"  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  that  singular  dissyllabic  nouns  end- 
ing in  a  sibilant  sound  add  the  apostrophe  and  "s," 
■  mother  sibilant,  or 
the    last    syllal  Porus'    defeat; 

Ate 

"II    T.  II  .'    Springfield,  11      In  the  sentei 
cite  "the  last  two  numbers      is  correct,  for  you  can 

not   have  two  last 

"  W.    A."     rate-roll.    N       I          The    ttori    'slow"    is 

•i.  or  adverb.     In  the 
adverb.     Tl  •  ■  irm  of  'I'm   Si  \m> 

\kii  Dictionary  for  the  adverb  is  '"slowlj 

u  .    but  you-  ire  not  of  thi 

of   liter 

' ..  .•■  ark.    X     .1        The    Bngli  ih    word 
eaning  "  mi  t 
elled  "  noosi  lternati\  e  pn> 

"  P.  W.,"  Vs  Kindly  tell 

From    the 

touch  them   ■■■  1  ithei       I' 

Man  h   t. 

<  lliphant,    "  I'oor     ('.en' 

Higher  than  ' rilderoy'i  kin-'' 

I  lildero) .  who  was  hanged 
isually  higl 

Oar  res  iked  to  mention  Thi  Lrrnuki  Diom  srnen  rrlttog  to  advert 


Jim  Heddon's 

Favorite 
Casting  Rod 


¥        I'm  h„ 

rini  11 

'        made  (a 

1,^,111^11  i 

1  with 

:.ll  III.-    rM 

,  , - v  to 

tlirrr-pir,  e. 

N 

•-,,1  locL- 

1    « 

*.hu    rod 

for  My  Free  Pamphlet 

Catting 

I'ts 

pi  utted  a 

„•„.•   in  cs.lc 

ml. 

It  c  >(•  yi.ii  will' 

ijr  o« 

I 

'Hj.cUtc 


JAMES  HEDDON  &  SONS 
Box  39  Duwiinc.  Mich. 
w..  »„IJ  nil  am  ■    i 


A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE 

A  lint  lull  rlimli-r    Spei-.ls  up  to  3.')  mile- an 
hour.       M,,i>t  aimple,   practical,  powerful  and 
dnrablf  Automobile  of  Its  clas 
to    operate — no    compli- 
cated parta— no  repairs. 
Solid  or  pnt'uninti,'  tin--.  I 
Air    or     water     COoM. 
SaTeal   and   beat      Built 
for  '1.  X  M  4  puseasera 
IS  Id    3.',  h.p.    1000  up. 

C:it..lo«  Frr.-.     V nd  iv  for  pan 

1    II.  ('.  MOTOK  VgHK'Ll  Hill    (  (>.,  SOU  WorcmnSt.,  St.  I.onla,  Mo. 


E  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

..III,  ,  ..  r,    ordlT  of 

ENSIGN  FILMS 

Hand  Der«lopera, 
Imperial  Plat*  ■  Busses  rap" 

italogne  en  r,  ,|u,st 

C.CENNERT.  Dept.18 

m  i»  roil  ji-.'i.  1 .  lata  st. 

I  Illl  >iai,  ■.•11. .'I  Stale  si. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory!  [Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


tSS,  EUROPE 

i     m   do    Luxe    an. I    Vacation 
covering  the  Comment   i  j  .Ml  Routes 
•ISO    TO    SI  l!».-> 
all  Traveling   Expenses   Included 
Private  limited  parties   Largest  facil- 
ities.   Exclusive  arrangements  and  effl- 
cient  service. 

SPEI  III..  A  Summer  Tour  to  the 
Holy  .Land  ('mis.'  to  North  Cape  and 
Spitsbergen,  with  Bus 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

rk  4  Uffloee  .  Boston,  Philadel- 
i  bin,  Chicago.  Montreal,  Toronto,  San 
Franciaoo,  and  140  Offices  Ibroad 

t'ook'-     Tr:nrlir'«     1  bonnes      \r<- 
4.o.mI   All  Over  the   World. 


DUNNING 

HIGH  GRADE  SUMNER  TOURS 

Aaorea,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  BwitMr-   ff  "xn/i 

l.m.l.  France,  England.    -    -    -  $JJ\1 

Belgium.    Holland,    the     Bhine,  C"T.£fl 

Switzerland.  France.  England.   ^JOV 
First-class   Hotels.      Prices   absolutely    In- 
clusive,   Longer  trips  at  higher  oost. 
Full  Information  of 

H.   IV.   IHWIM.  A  CO. 

102  I  iinf:rrr>.ti..nsl    House                   HOMOS,  BASS. 
Telephone.    Ilsymarket  1944 

Eiipnpr 
UllWrC  Knglan.l.    Belgium.   France,  keav- 


Greece-Italy-England 

Baa  i»i  -Ji,  B.  s.  Kinoii 

S»il  June   II,  S.  S.  CASOPIC 

Sail  June  S6,  S.   S.  CRETIC 

Evaders  :  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers 
Dr.  C.  L.   Babcock 
Prof.  T    L.  Wright 
Prof.  ('.  0.  Heyl 
Dr.  C.  N.  Cole 
This    is   the  best    itinerary  and    the  best 
leadership  we  have  ever  offered. 

Send    for  Announcement. 

mill    II    OF  IV1VEKS1TV  TRAVKL 

l!>   Irinio    I'lnce,   Hoston. 


HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

Iwnrds  Powell,  Ph  D  .  founder  and 

Supreme  Merlin  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hoh 

drul.  will  oonduol    a  part*  of  young  men 

an.l    boys     12  to  30  years),    Bailing  Jul]    10; 

Reference!)  required.     A. I  Irera 

l'lKKV  BDWAKDS  POWELL,  I'M  I). 

I  Ipton.  I  n. I  .  or 

BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
KB  Berkeley  Bld«.  Boston.  Mass. 


Grand  Tour  de  Luxe,  May  27: 
H)  flays.  Summer  Vacation  Tour, 
July  10  todays.  Seeing  the  Capi- 
tals of  Europe,  Aug.  18:  43  days. 
A  high  class  series  offering:  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  "O"  to  Mc- 
Cann'sToi'rs.  1328  Broadway, 
New  York.    Phone  12J-38th  St. 


1  ICATION   M  JAPAN,  Jul,   m     $:,.-,0 
KOI  Mi  nil  WORM),  Jui     89,  -1  1  .o 

Ail     I  \;  i  \-t  ^  .  |ii  i  [orti  i  i      In  N  I 

t  WOl  .  do    have 

EUROPE,    \   1    II,.,.  irlur.-N.  J'JJO    to    $700 

Bi    ion,  H  i 


Tours 


will  be  given  at  an]  i  ime 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
IIAIKIH  ks  mi  us.  Hi]  ii,.„„  St.,  Brooklyn 


THE   ENGLESIDE 

HKtt  ii  H.tiKV,  \.  j..  opens  June  17. 
Best  combination  of  seashore  features  on 
the  coast  Uatohlees  bay;  perfect  bench. 
all  conveniences.    Booklet.    R.  F.  EN  OLE, 

Mtili.      Covington.    W.  I'hilu..    to  June   1. 

SUMMER       CAMPS 


ROCKY  MOUTHS  AM)  YFLI.OWS  I  «\E  PARR 

SUMMER  CAM!'  (or  BOYS— THIRD  SEASON 


IIr>r-rl. 

rtofthe  It 


mrk  through   the 


undup.' 


nilian 
ranch 


TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB «"  p-p"».,on. 

^_^^^_^^___^^___^^^^  Cultural  results. 
Lectu-es  on  Art,  History,  etc.  It.  to  F.ng.  June  to 
Sept  Private,  mode-re.-.  Write  for  plans.  Or.  Hick, 
Prof.  Europ.  Hist.  University,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


life, 

trnut  fishing,  etc. 
tional,  delightful,  benwficia 
trip.  C.ireful  supervisioi 
by  men  of  eiperience.book 
let.  ('has.  C.  Moore,  U..IJ 
Fort  Washakie,  v>  ,  ,,. 


Address  until  May  1.  84  Will 


The  TARLETON  CAMPS 

For  Hoys.  Lake  Tarleton  in  White  Mountains,  New 
H.mpshire.  Strictly  high-,  lass.  Athletics,  camp  life, 
aquatics,  mountaineering,  hunting,  fishing  Booklet. 
I.nrlt  M.  Johnson,  23  t'nnnnt  Hall,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

WHITlHraWNTAIN  CAMP 

SKIIAGO    Mill        HUM 
Thp     Ideal     (amp    for    Manly    Boys 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application  to 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Mevlan,  Columbia  University,  N.Y.  Cfty. 


\API,l>TO|.0\IMIV  99  SO 

British   Isles    roar      -  90S 

Berlin     Vienna     tihens  — Home     London         l.-,o 

S.  H.  I.UMil.l  V,  ;tl4   Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass 


EUROPE  (summer  Tom-.  $250 
II  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $175  up.  British  Isles, 
Belgium.  Holland,  France.  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria.  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy  Apply  NOW 
1'IIE  IMll'I.F.  TCH  ItS.1 1-7.  HeBCc-n  St  .Huston, Mass. 


ARK    VOI     (.HIM.     VII  no  Mi 
Investigate  Griswold's  Economical  European  Tours 
From  $130 to  S475.  "Arabic",  New  York,  July  24th 

28  A.  Shelter  >t.  New  Haven    Conn 


Short  Vacation  Tours 

S3 15  to  $4 SO 

There  is  a  minimum  tour  at  a  minimum 
cost  ;  there  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance. 

These  Tours  are  Inexpensive 

Bend  for  Short   Vacation  Tours 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


TW1  i.u  «ii\  mis'  runt 


*»|K.-,» 

111  >1  t  Ilk. III. I  :i  MONTHS' 
'nil  ic,u  tol      0  set  ISO 

lin.ltilllH  I,  ;  MONTHS' 
■nil  us,, i,  [obei    N, 
anuDecember,      0STSO 

1B80X1  n  i.\       N  ii  \  I    I. 

KM  It,  i, 

ind  including  S      tl    Africn, 

nth  #-JN.'»0 


Mm  onlj  "Ml  Expenses,"  but  a  perfect 

cm  irimiiii'iit . 


SHORTER  Kill  Ml  the  WOHI.II  Jot  KM  is  ,n 
•1450,91950  and   .f'.'lOO;  departures 


MIHTIM'WEand  Kl'SSIA,  May  22, 
SOI  I'll  AMERICA,  Septet 4, 


*!l!IO 


The  Collver  Tours  are  in  a  clses  apart. 
Mention  tin-  Itinerary  Desired, 

COLLVER  TOURS   COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


ECONOMY 


■  X  A I  V     arid     Holland     with     an     ART 

I  I  ML  I  CRITIC!;  Switzerland  with  a 
NATURE  LOVER;  England  with  an  ENG- 
LISH PROFESSOR.  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
The  Chautauqua  Tours  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


Yellowstone  Park 


Camping  Out 
Horseback 

Ideal  summer  vacation,  7—       Cnachino- 
9-1H  days  out-of-doors.     $35       ^°acnln8 
up  includes  nil   expenses.     Write  for  illus- 
trate, 1  literature  and  full  part  iculars  of  these 
and  SEATTLE,  ALASKA  and  Kuropenn  Tours. 

HHYAXT  8PBWCE  TOUKS 
451    't. mail  ii...  I,  Block  Chicago 


IN  TRAVEL.  Low- 
est rates    consistent 
with  comfort. 
The  Europa  Tours  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


Join  DR.  MINIFIE'S  TOUR  "j&vr 

Exceptionally    attractive  and  economical. 
Write  527  Beacon  Bldg.  Boston.  Mass. 


NARRAGANSETTBAY.Jamcstown.R.I.  ('harming 
furnished  cottages  on  shore.  Newport's  most 
exclusive  Hotel,  The  Aquidneck,  opens  Juno 
Booklets.  P.  H.    HORGAN,   Newport.    R.  1. 


Going  toTravel 

If  so,  be  sure  all  the  personal  property  you 
take  with  you  is  insured.  Bates  are  very 
low.  Five  dollars  per  month  per  thousand. 
Recommended  by  reliable  tourist  agencies. 
INSURANCE  BROKERS  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  information. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

230  Walnut  St.,     (Incorporated  1792)      I'llila.l'il. 


CI 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE. 
Now  full  of  pupils  and  paying  handsome 
profit.  Owner  must  retire  on  account  of 
health.  Excellent  buildincs  and  complete 
equipment,  in  high,  healthful  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina— good  school  ter- 
ritory. S10.0C0;  part  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  Will  sell  property  entire,  or  will 
retain  half  interest  with  capable  school 
manager  who  will  assume  full  charge  of 
school.    For  particulars  write 

Box  214,  Literary  Digest. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS  BOOK  FREE:  TELLS  HOW 
you  can  secure  the  actual  working  plans, 
the  money-making  systems,  schemes  and 
short  cuts  of  112  great,  bit',  business  men  — 
to  increase  your  salary  — to  boost  your 
profits.  Book  is  free.  Why  not  write  now? 
System.  Dept.968.151-l.vSWabash  A  v..  Chicago. 


Permanent  Income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today.  Pontiac  Insurance 
Agency.  315  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


Made  enough  money  in  mv  Jewelry  busi- 
ness; wish  to  retire.  Stock  $10,000;  sales  over 
$16,000.  $5,000  cash  or  bankable  paper  re- 
quired to  swing  the  deal.  Estab.  31  years. 
FRITZ  HOEFER  Aurora,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS.  City 
Carriers.  Post  Office  Clerks,  SI. 000  yearly. 
Many  examinations  coming.  Preparation 
free.  Write  for  schedule.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE.  Dept.  F  60.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.— Portrait  35c.  Frames  15c. 

sheet  pictures   lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc 
30  davs  credit.      Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT  CO. 
290-15  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 


LEARN  to  Write'Advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
8end  for  FREE  prospectus  Page-Davis  Co  . 
Dept.  81.  90  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters.— Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington.  $12.00;  Smith  Premier.  »15.00; 
Oliver.  $23.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch..Rm.37,217  W.  125th  St.N.Y. 


Clearance  Sale:  Bargains;  Rebuilt  Reming- 
tons, Underwoods, Olivers;  fall  makes  flito 
f39;  shipped  allowing  trial.  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exch.,  245  B'way.    Est'd  25  Years. 


LOST 


LOST— Href erred-Com.  Stock  Certificate. 
No.  451,  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  One  share, 
date  Mar.  10,  lt97.     Do  not  negotiate. 

E.  W.  STODDARD 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $-t.500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.  Established   16  years. 

Chandlee  A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys, 
ln!3  i.  St  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  ub  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens4Co..849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
1106  F  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE  and  Patents  that  Protect 
yield  our  clients  enormous  profits.  Write 
us  for  PROOF.  Inventors  lose  millions 
through  worthless  patents.  R.  S.  4  A.  B. 
Lacey.  Dept.  63,  Washington.  D.  C.     Estab.  18G9. 


MASON.  FENWICK  4  LAWRENCE,  Pat- 
ent Lawyers,  Washington,  D.  C.  Box  W. 
Established  47  years.  Best  references.  Terms 
moderate.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Becare- 
fnl  in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  us. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"JUBILEE  EDITION"  of  PAGE  CATA- 
LOG FREE— Issued  in  celebration  of  the 
Quarter-Centennial  of  Page  Fence.  Tells 
why  over  800,000  farmers  buy  Page  Fence, 
made  of  High-Carbon,  Open-Hearth.  Spring 
Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical fence  on  the  market.  Send  to-day 
for    Free    "Jubilee   Catalog." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  118z. Adbian,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA   COUNTRY  CURED   HAMS, 
one  year    old    '8    to    14    lbs.)    25c.    per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
PCRCELLVILLE.  VIRGINIA. 


BONDS  AND   MORTGAGES 


Real  Estate  Mortgages  netting  6%  to  Ii 
represent  the  safest  investments  todav. 
They  improve  with  age  and  are  not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from  $500.00 
upwards.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  "BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES." 98  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  It 
tells  all  about  them. 


Classified  Columns 


Hate  for  advertisements  under  this  hendlnf? 


75  cents  per  line 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


Graduation  Essays  Wanted  —Graduates  of 
American  schools,  young  graduates,  gradu- 
ate-teachers, graduate-parents,  be  proud  of 
yonr  Graduation  Essays  am!  let  us  preserve 
them  in  book  form.  Only  typewritten  or 
legibly  written  literary  essays  desired.  Send 
.MS.  in  registered  letter.  Enclose  stamps, 
otherwise  MS  will  not  be  returned.  Ad- 
dress Compiler,  Graduation  Essays,  Tur- 
lock,  Calif. 


WE  TRAIN  WRITERS.  Every  Literary 
Help.  Most  complete  course  in  short  story 
writinc  extant.  "Opens  New  World,"  writes 
a  student.  'Writers Prospectus"  Free.  Nat'l 
Literary  Bureau,  Colorado  BId'g,Wa-h    D.C 


eunoT  stop v  writers,  playwrights:  I  f ur- 
hUO-1  blOrtlC  nish  new  original,  exclu- 
sive plots;  elaborate  addresses,  lectures, 
brochures;  library  research.  "Themes." 
23 L  Middagh  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


AUTHORS    SEEKING   A    PUBLISHER 
should  communicate  with  the 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company 
551  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


ORIGINAL    POEMS  WANTED,  with   or 
without  music,    for  new  Song  book.     Also 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Rev.  W.  L.  PRICE.  Newport.  N.  Y. 


FACTS,    arguments,    briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material    for    club    papers,    orations    and 
essays.    Department  B, 
Bureau  of  Research  New  Albany,  Ind. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK   to  publish,  send 
manuscript    for   our   offer   before  closing. 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers  and  Booksellers,  835  B'way.  NY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


BOOKS  AND   PUBLICATIONS 


KEEP  YOUR  BOOKS  CLEAN-Ayvad's 
Adjustable  Book  Covers  (one  piece).  Paper 
35c  Doz.  Cloth  $1.00  Doz.  For  all  12mo 
sizes.  At  Stationery  Stores  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price.  H.  A.  AYVAD, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  Agents  Wanted  I 


"  CLARO":  The  new  developer  for  glossy 
and  satin  print  gas  light  papers,  non-poison- 
ous, and  prevents  scratches  and  markings. 
For  free  sample  address  Mitchell,  Chemist, 
1018  Cherry  8treet  Philadelphia. 


FOR    MEN 


STAMPS-COINS-CURIOS 


WE  BUY  U.  S.  and  foreign  coins  many 
dates  and  denominations  ;  premiums  up  to 
$6800.  Also  every  kind  of  used  stamps. 
Particulars  free.  May  be  worth  many  dol- 
lars, perhaps  fortune  to  you. 

MONEY  4  STAMP    BROKERAGE  CO. 
150  Nassau  Street  E  24  New  York 


KENNEL 


I  offer  for  sale  a  beautiful 

CA   I     I     i|7      run   oi.oit 
V   LL   I    L  T  10  VI  A   I.  K 

She  is  by  Ch.  Parbold  Prior  ex  Ch.  Grey- 
stone-Tyttonian.  Her  grandsires  are  Ch. 
Anfield  Model,  and  the  MO, 000  Ch.  Squire 
of  Tytton. 

No  dog  in  America  is  better  bred.  She 
is  a  splendid  individual,  20  months  old, 
sound,  kind,  faithful,  with  a  great  head, 
coat  aud  body  conformation,  and  capable 
of  winning  in  fast  company. 

Write  for  full  pedigree  and  photograph, 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a 
quality  animal. 

Box  186,  Literary  Digest. 


■  tot  II  1.1    BRED  AIREDALE  PUPS 

By  "Ch.  Commodore  of  Clipstone"  ex  "Con- 
quest" by  "Oh.  York  the  Conqueror." 
Should  develop  prize  winners.  Another  lit- 
ter by  "Kismet  Conspirator."  Dogs  and 
bitch,  sat  reasonable  prices.  Geo. Wakefield, 
52  Oakby  Ave.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


AVOID  TUBERCULOSIS  by  smoking  our 
clean  Twist  Head  hand-made  Panatela 
American  Havana  Cigars.  They  do  not 
touch  the  mouth  of  the  workman  nor  is 
any  filthy  paste  used  (as  is  the  case  of  most 
cigars  made  today i.  ">0  for  $1  express  paid 
Smoke  'em  all;  if  dissatisfied  return  M  T 
box  with  your  business  card  and  get  your 
dollar.    Special  prices  to  dealers. 

TWIST    HEAD   CIGAR    COMPANY 
Box  676.  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


fVsiiJsac  — Two    beautiful    white   ones— 
x**MiM55      year  old.    Puppies— sable  and 
white.    The  finest  imported  blood. 
W.  W.  KULP        Pottstown,  Pa.  Box  4. 

DOGS  DOGS  DOGS 

The  Kennel  Review 

An     Illustrated    Monthly    Devoted 
Exclusively  to  Dog* 

Sample  Copy  Free        -       Snbserlptlon  $1  per  year 

We  are  now  running  several  series  of  articles  of  great 
interest  to  gun  dog  men,  viz..  "Which  Ark  the  Best, 
Grades  or  Llkwellins"  by  Thomas  Johnson. 
"Great  English  Setter  Sires,  Pabtand  Present" 
by  H.  S.  Bevan.  "Dogs  1  Have  Shot  Over,"  by 
Jesse  Sherwood. 

And  "Early  Field  Triali"  by  B.  Waters 

We  devote  more  spnee  to  Collies  tban  any  dos; 
paper  In  Amerlea.  If  you  want  to  reach  Western 
Dos;  Buyers  advertise  In  THE  KENNEL  REVIEW. 
The  best  advertising  medium  and  the  Oldest  Doc 
Magaslne  published  west  of  the  Mississippi  Rlvel. 
Adhress 

C.  W.  BUTTLES 

(9th  and  Jackson  Ave.      KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF 

YOUR  SUMMER  OUTING 

Is  solved  in  these  three  booklets  which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 
You  have  an  opportunity  this  summer  to  see  more,  learn  more,  enjoy  more 
than  has  ever  been  possible  before--the  proof  is  in  these  attractive  publica- 
tions. They  tell  all  about  that  glorious  trip,  which  so  many  thousands  will 
make  this  summer,  through  "Wonderland"  to  the  great  Alaska -Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Illustrated  profusely--with  handsome  covers  in  colors 
--they  are  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary.  Send  your  name  and  address 
today,  with  two  2-cent  stamps  to  cover  postage,  to  A.  M.  CLELAND, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Dcpt.W,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  booklets  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

qWe  have  other  books  describing  the  agricultural  and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  North- 
west, for  the  benefit  of  the  Homeseeker  and  the  Business  Man— the  "Opportunity  Hunter" 
—which  will  be  worth  much  to  you.  For  literature  of  this  character  write  to  C.  W.  MOTT, 
General  Emigration  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Dept.W,  St.  Paul,  stating  the  section 
in  which  you  are  interested.  IJNew  summer  train  service  effective  May  23d  and  round- 
trip  Summer  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  daily,  May  20  to  Sept.  30.  Through  service  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  fJFull 
particulars  with  the  booklets.     Write  today  and  plan  your  trip  now. 

A.  M.  CLELAND.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent,  Dept.  W,  ST.  PAUL 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  June  1  to  October  16,  1909 

Rainier  National  Park  and  Paradise  Valley,  by  auto  or  rail  from  Tacoma,  June  1 -October  1,  1909 

Seventeenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Spokane,  August  9  to  14,  1909 

Yellowstone  Park  season,  June  5  to  September  25,  1909 

Rose  Festival,  Portland,  June  7  to  12,  1909 


It's  Your  Inning  for 
an  Outing ! 

One  hall  the  pleasure  of  a  vacation  depends  in  a  choice  ol  the 
right  place  ;  the  other  half  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  right  method 
in  reaching  it. 

"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS' 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  DENATURED   HEPBURN   LAW 

ALTHO  the  "commodities  clause  "of  the  Hepburn  Railroad 
Rate  Law  is  printed  in  simple  English  words  in  the  statute- 
books,  in  three  years'  time  the  railroad  lawyers  and  the  United 
States  Government  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  its  meaning. 
Now  the  Supreme  Court  vouchsafes  its  authoritative  and  final  in- 
terpretation, and  reveals  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  former  read- 
ings was  correct.  Nor  is  even  the  Supreme  Court  unanimous  in 
its  version,  as  Justice  Harlan  writes  a  dissenting  opinion.  The 
clause  in  question  decrees  that — 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  transport  from 
any  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign 
country,  any  article  or  commodity,  other  than  timber  and  the 
manufactured  products  thereof,  manufactured,  mined,  or  produced 
by  it  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
cept such  articles  or  commodities  as  may  be  necessary  and  intended 
for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  carrier." 

The  purpose  of  this  clause,  according  to  Senator  Elkins,  who 
framed  it,  was  to  divorce  transportation  from  production,  and  it 
was  aimed  especially  at  the  group  of  railroads  which  controlled 
the  anthracite  situation  through  their  ownership  of  most  of  the 
mines.  By  the  lower  courts,  on  the  appeal  of  these  railroads,  the 
clause  was  declared  confiscatory  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  the  clause  is  not  un- 
constitutional, but  merely  ineffectual.  As  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  remarks,  the  decision  "does  not  sustain  the  full  con- 
tention of  either  the  Government  or  the  carriers."  Thus  the 
declaration  that  the  clause  is  constitutional  is  a  victory  for  the 
Government.  But  this  victory  is  practically  nullified,  at  least  as 
far  as  any  immediate  effect  is  concerned,  by  the  decision  that  rail- 
roads may  own  stock  in  mining  companies  whose  products  they 
carry  without  coming  under  the  prohibition  of  the  "commodities 
clause."  Moreover,  a  railroad  may  own  and  operate  mines,  sell 
the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  afterward  transport  it.  To  quote 
from  Justice  White's  summary  of  the  decision  : 

"  1.  The  claim  of  the  Government  that  the  provision  contained 
in  the  Railroad  Rate  Act  approved  June  29,  1906,  commonly  called 
the  commodities  clause,  prohibits  a  railway  company  from  moving 
commodities  in  interstate  commerce  because  the  company  has 
manufactured,  mined,  or  produced  them,  or  owned  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  has  had  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  them,  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  relation  or  connection  of  the  carrier  with  the 
commodities  at  the  time  of  transportation,  is  decided  to  be  unten- 
able. It  is  also  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  commodities 
clause  relating  to  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  does  not  embrace  an 


interest  which  a  carrier  may  have  in  a  producing  corporation  as 
the  result  of  the  ownership  by  the  carrier  of  stock  in  such  corpora- 
tion irrespective  of  the  amount  of  stock  which  the  carrier  may  own 
in  such  corporation,  provided  the  corporation  has  been  organized 
in  good  faith. 

"2.  Rejecting  the  construction  placed  by  the  Government  upon 
the  commodities  clause,  it  is  decided  that  that  clause,  when  all  its 
provisions  are  harmoniously  construed,  has  solely  for  its  object  to 
prevent  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  being  asso- 
ciated in  interest  at  the  time  of  transportation  with  the  commodi- 
ties transported,  and  therefore  the  commodities  clause  only  pro- 
hibits railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from 
transporting  in  such  commerce  commodities  under  the  following 
circumstances  and  conditions  : 

"(a)  When  the  commodity  has  been  manufactured,  mined,  or 
produced  by  a  railroad  company  or  under  its  authority,  and  at  the 
time  of  transportation  the  railroad  company  has  not  in  good  faith 
before  the  act  of  transportation  parted  with  its  interest  in  such 
commodity. 

"(b)  When  the  railroad  company  owns  the  commodity  to  be 
transported  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(c)  When  the  railroad  company  at  the  time  of  transportation 
has  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  a  legal  sense  in  the  commodity, 
which  last  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  commodities  manufactured, 
mined,  produced,  owned,  etc.,  by  a  corporation  because  a  railroad 
company  is  a  stockholder  in  such  corporation.  Such  ownership  of 
stock  in  a  producing  company  by  a  railroad  company  does  not 
cause  it,  as  the  owner  of  the  stock,  to  have  a  legal  interest  in  the 
commodity  manufactured,  etc.,  by  the  producing  corporation." 

"Even  from  a  legal  point  of  view,"  says  Justice  White,  the  Hep- 
burn Law  could  not  possibly  bring  about  the  results — confiscation, 
etc. — attributed  to  it  by  the  lower  court. 

The  press,  in  the  main,  are  not  jubilant  over  the  decision,  inter- 
preting it  to  mean  that  the  six  railroads  chiefly  concerned — the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Erie,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  Dela- 
ware &  Lackawanna,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley — 
are  victors  even  in  defeat.  "The  finding  has  done  much  to  shake 
popular  admiration  for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  public  ownership  of  railroads,"  writes  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis  in  his  Washington  letter  to  the  New  York  American.  "It 
closes  the  front  door,  but  leaves  a  back  door  open,  and  the  busi- 
ness may  go  on  as  before,"  says  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  The 
net  effect,  according  to  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  will  be  to  force  the 
railroads  to  do  through  subsidiary  and  holding  companies  what 
the  law  prohibits  them  from  doing  as  transportation  companies. 
The  anthracite  roads,  remarks  the  Baltimore  American,  have  little 
reason  to  complain,  since  "the  conversion  of  actual  ownership  into 
stock  interest  would  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  feat."  Altho  techni- 
cally sustained,  the  clause  is  actually  reduced  to  the  value  of  waste 
paper,  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  which  is  not  surprized  that 
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the  court  took  several  months  I  •  this  decision.    "Entirely 

constitutional — and  perfectly  useless  "  is  the  Philadelphia  Record's 
characterization  oi  what  remains  of  the  commodities  clause,  while 
The  Inquirer,  of  the  same  city,  remarks  that  "the  railroad  com- 
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panics  get  the  oyster  and  the  Government  gets  the  shell."    "There 

are  many  ways  of  killing  a  cat,"  comments  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  "but  the  commodities  clause  has  suffered  the  insinuating 
death  of  being  choked  by  butter."  The  Hepburn  Law  is  constitu- 
tional, remarks  The  Times,  of  the  same  borough,  "but  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drive  a  million  carloads  of  coal  through 
it."  The  New  York  Times  thinks  it  necessary  to  assure  its  read- 
ers that  the  law  is  not  a  lottery,  and  that  a  lawsuit  is  not  a  game 
of  chance. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
decision  as  confirming  the  powers  of  Congress  to  achieve,  by 
further  legislation,  the  result  it  failed  of  in  the  present  commodities 
clause.     To  quote  : 

"  The  decision  adopts  a  construction  of  the  statute  different  from 
that  contended  for  by  both  the  Government  and  the  carriers.  It, 
however,  sustains  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  Government 
that  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit  a  carrier  from  carrying  in 
competition  with  other  shippers  commodities  which  the  carrier 
owns  or  in  which  it  is  interested.  Jt  operates  at  once  to  prevent 
any  carrier  from  transporting  any  commodity  which  it  owns  at  the 
moment  of  shipment,  and  it  confirms  in  Congress  power  to  extend 
that  prohibition  to  the  carriage  of  commodities  owned  at  the  time 
of  shipment  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  carrier  has  a  stock 
interest." 

This  view  is  shared  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Record-Herald,  and  Inter  Ocean,  and 
the  Springfield  Republican,     It  is  also  affirmed  by  Justice  Harlan 
in  his  minority  report,  which  reads: 

"As  tho  ■  ■  i  in i ned  wholly  on  a  constructs 

the  parts  "i  I  le  H<  pbi  rn  Act  here  in  question,  and  as  Congress, 
if  it  s«-es  tit,  may  m<  i  struction  by  additional  legislation, 

I  i  .i  repression  <>i  non-concurren<  e  in 
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Says  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  regards  the  decision  as 
a  real  and  substantial  victory  for  the  Government  : 

"The  great  contested  point,  that  the  Congressional  powei  u> 
regulate  interstate  commerce  includes  the  power  to  prohibit,  has 
now.  if  not  before,  been  definitely  conceded,  and  by  a  unanimous 
court  at  that 

"So  the  way  has  been  opened — if  it  had  ever  been  closed,  which 
was  not  the  case-  to  the  Federal  licensing  of  State  corporations  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  if  that  is  deemed  a  desirable  policy 
in  meeting  the  trust  problem." 

While  the  clause  itself  is  left  of  little  value,  says  the  Philadelphia 
/'/ess.  the  power  of  Congress  in  future  legislation  is  defined  in  a 
waj  which  greatly  increases  it.  "The  regulation  of  both  trusts 
and  railroads,"  it  adds,  "has  many  constitutional  obstacles  re- 
duced or  removed  from  its  path  by  the  decision  on  the  commodity 
clause."  "  I  lad  the  impossible  contentions  of  the  Government  been 
sustained."  asserts  the  New  York  Times,  "75  per  cent,  of  the 
anthracite  coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  have- 
been  shut  up  within  that  State  until  such  time  as  the  coal-carrying 
railroad  companies  could  have  effected  arrangements  to  comply 
with  what  Mr.  Bonaparte  thought  was  the  law" — with  a  coal  famine 
as  a  1  esult. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  anthracite  situation  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"The  independent  shippers  can  reach  markets  only  over  the  lines 
of  companies  which  compete  with  them  in  coal-mining.  The  rail- 
road companies  can— and  this  is  the  accusation  against  them — 
charge  an  extortionate  rate  for  hauling  coal,  and  this  might  drive 
the  independents  out  of  business,  altho  the  rate  be  the  same  to  the 
independents  and  to  the  coal  companies  Controlled  by  the  carrying 
company.  The  railroad  company  can  gain  as  a  carrier  all  that  it 
loses  as  a  coal-miner,  while  the  independent  miner  has  no  such 
resource.  The  commodity  clause  was  designed  to  reach  this  real, 
but  concealed,  discrimination." 

With  all  sympathy  for  the  public  sentiment  against  what  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  an  anthracite  monopoly,  it  must  be  confest. 
says  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  the  court  has  taken  the  rea- 
sonable view,  and  one  in  strict  accordance  with  sound  public 
policy.      It  goes  on  to  explain  that  "the  railroad  holdings  of  hard 
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coal  properties  had  been  acquired  quite  fairly  through  their  vai  ious 
charters,  and  to  su<  h  properties  in  the  manner  contem- 

plated by  1  rnment  interpretation  of  the  commodities 

1  the  Hepburn   law.  might  have   been  not   merely  to   involve 
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the  sale  of  properties  acquired  in  good  faitli  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice, 
but  would,  in  all  probability,  have  imposed  an  impossible  task 
upon  the  holders."  since  it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible 
to  sell  such  immense  properties  in  the  open  market. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  TRUST  POLICY 

THE  Israelitish  king  who  informed  his  subjects  in  a  public 
speech  that  his  little  finger  would  be  thicker  than  his 
father's  loins,  and  that  lie  would  substitute  scorpions  for  the  whips 
they  had  formerly  known,  soon  found  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
country  hurriedly  ;  and  since  that  date  rulers  have  not  ordinarily 
incorporated  such  remarks  in  their  public  addresses.  It  has  been 
evident  from  the  expressions  in  the  financial  and  conservative 
papers  that  our  world  of  high  finance  have  been  rather  expecting 
the  substitution  of  whips  for  scorpions  than  the  reverse,  under  the 
Taft  Administration,  and  some  word  or  act  indicating  which  it  is 
to  be  has  been  impatiently  awaited.  The  Wickei  sham  speech  of 
.April  30.  quoted  in  our  last  issue,  is  eagerly  examined  by  the  editors 
with  this  end  in  view.  No  scorpions  are  discovered,  but  most  of 
the  editors  profess  to  see  that  the  Attorney-General  has  a  strong 
grip  on  the  whip-handle.  The  Democratic  editors,  however,  insist 
that  the  whip  is  merely  to  be  flourished  and  cracked  spectacularly, 
and  they  are  waiting  to  see  some  real  welts  on  a  corporation  hide 
before  they  believe. 

The  following  passage  is  considered  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  Attorney-General's  speech.  The  first  two  paragraphs  are 
dwelt  upon  by  the  editors  who  distrust  his  intention  to  punish  sin- 
ners, while  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  by  his  admirers  : 

"  It  may  be — it  probably  is — true  that  in  the  movement  to  im- 
press upon  the  whole  business  world  the  meaning  and  force  of  cer- 
tain laws,  and  the  necessity  of  attention  and  obedience  to  them, 
some  suits  were  instituted  and  some  prosecutions  commenced  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  and  without  adequate  cause. 

"When  such  conditions  are  found  to  exist  the  present  Adminis- 
tration will  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  suits  or  dismiss  the  prose- 
cutions. Such  action  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  any  indica- 
tion of  an  intention  by  this  Administration  to  abandon  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  vigorous,  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  or 
to  undo  in  any  degree  the  splendid  work  of  the  last  Administration. 

"  We  have  heard  frequently  of  late  from  representatives  of  certain 
business  interests  of  the  country  cries  of  'Let  us  have  peace.'  and 
'Let  us  alone.'  The  price  of  peace  is  obedience  to  law:  those 
who  honestly  try  to  keep  the  law  need  not  fear  prosecution.  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
scope  and  meaning  of  that  law  which  most  closely  touches  all  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  country,  namely,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law, 
and  I  should  be  the  last  to  authorize  the  institution  of  a  criminal 


proceeding  against  men  who,  without  intent  to  violate  the  law, 
have,  nevertheless,  acted  in  technical  contravention  of  an  extreme 
and  most  drastic  construction  of  that  enactment. 

"But  certain  of  the  principles  underlying  that  law  are  assuredly 
now  understood,  and  any  attempt  at  this  time,  with  the  present 
construction  of  that  law  agreed  upon  by  all  the  higher  courts,  to 
combine,  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  with  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  restraining  commerce  among  the  States  or  of  creating  a 
monopoly  of  an  important  part  of  that  commerce,  would  evidence 
such  deliberate  intention  to  break  the  law  as  to  justify  and  compel 
the  Government  to  use  all  or  any  of  the  remedies  given  by  law 
adequate  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  purpose  and  to 
punish  the  attempt." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  "to  encourage  lawbreakers  in  the  higher 
fields  of  business,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.), 
while  there  is  "everything  to  indicate  "  that  a  firm  hand  will  be 
kept  upon  "the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  statutes,"  and  "the 
omens  for  the  future  are  of  the  best."  It  is  evidc  '  to  the  Council 
bluffs  Nonpareil  (Rep.)  that  "those  who  wan'  ^eace  can  not  ex- 
pect to  secure  it  by  a  policy  of  indifference  j  Iawbreaking."  If 
his  policy,  it  adds,  "is  disruptive  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  the  disruption  must  continue  until  obedience  to  the  law 
is  secured."     Says  the  New  York  Ti?nes  (Ind.)  : 

"The  malefactors  have  as  much  to  fear  from  this  Administration 
as  from  the  last — perhaps  more.  When  ill-advised  suits  are  dropt 
or  not  begun,  the  courts  and  the  prosecuting  officers  have  more 
time  for  actions  for  which  there  is  abundant  warrant.  The  givers 
and  takers  of  rebates,  and  gentlemen  who  think  that  fraudulent 
weighing-scales  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  business  equipment  of 
a  corporation,  will  doubtless  find  that  they  can  not  get  along  any 
better  under  Mr.  Wickersham  than  they  would  under  Mr.  Bona- 
parte." 

It  now  rests  with  the  business  world  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
have  peace  or  the  sword,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.): 

"  The  prospect  is  fair  for  a  fruitful  peace,  if  only  the  corporations 
will  be  obedient  to  the  law.  The  President  is  eager  to  promote 
this  peace,  the  country  very  willing  to  ratify  it.  Will  big  business 
forfeit  its  national  opportunity,  as  it  has  elected  to  do  in  the  recent 
legislative  session  in  this  State,  and  continue  its  momentarily  or 
occasionally  successful,  but  eventually  disastrous,  policy  of  back- 
stair  plotting  with  politicians  instead  of  open  dealing  with  the 
public  ?  Will  it  turn  a  fair  promise  into  renewed  and  more  bitter 
warfare  ?  Or  will  it  accept  the  inevitable,  the  wholesome  inevit- 
able, and  make  it  redound  to  its  own  and  the  general  welfare  ?" 

The  opposition  press,  however,  regard  Mr.  Wickersham's  notice 
of  withdrawal  of  some  suits  as  a  sign  of  weak  surrender  to  the 
trusts,  and  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Aiii'r-caii  says  : 

"  Possibly  this  sort  of  festivity  is  pleasing  to  President  Taft. 
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We  doubt  it.  Certainly  it  lias  a  very  Ugly  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
public.  Why  should  Mr.  Wickersham  apologize  for  Roosevelt  ? 
Why  should  Mr.  Tait  apologize  for  Roosevelt  ? 

"Why  not  go  ahead,  without  apologies  for  predecessors,  and  at- 
tend to  their  own  business  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  which, 

.1-  Mi.  Wickersham   says,  are  now    so  plain.      Of    whose  voice  was 

eech  the  echo,  ac_  "vay  ?" 


REPUBLICAN    REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 
ALDRICH  TARIFF 

1)1   BLIC  attention,  wavering  fro  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Aldrich 
Bill  despite  the  exhortations   of   the    tariff-reform  press,  was 
recalled  by  a  dashing  flank  attack  upon   the  sacred  schedules  exe- 
cuted by  a  hand  of  insurgent  Republican  Senators.     Wonder  sue- 
•  i  interest,  it   may  he  supposed,  when  the  rumor  spread  that 
the  battle-cry  of  these  insurgents  was  "the  rights  of  the  ultimate 


SOME    OF    STANDARD    oil'-    COMPETITORS. 
This  group  of  members  ■>!  the  Association  of  Independent  ( hi  Producers  and  Refiners  testified  before  the 

mittee  th.it  the  Standard  Oil  Company  produces  only  n  per  cent,  of  the  crude  petroleum 

in  the  t  "nited  States,  while  the  Independents  furnish  tin-  remaining  8q  per  tent      Thus  the  independent 
i  rodui  i-rs.  rather  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  won  hi  Ix-m-iit  I  \  a  tarifl  i>n  crude  petroleum.     Tire  Sec  retary  ol 
ition,  \Y.  W.  TarbelL  is  .1  brothei  ot  Miss  Ida  Tarbell. 


consumer."    This  cry  is  being  echoed,  altho  with  a  note  ol  hope- 
lessness, by  the  Republican  papers. 

The    Senate    Tarifl     Bill,    as     it     has     evolved    under     Senator 

Aldrich's  guiding  hand,  represents,  it  is  now  general!)  charged  by 

on  upward  rather  than  downward.    Through  all 

onfusion  of  technii  alities  pervading  the  tariff  discussion  this 

<   has  insistently  held  the  eai  ol  the  consumer.     It  is  a  matter 

in  which,  according  to  La  Follette's  Weekly,  "the  intelligence  ol 

ieople  is  quite  as  much  under  test  as  the  statesmanship  ol 

Aldrit  h.  and  Cannon." 

The  Republii  an  onslaught  upon  the  Aldrich  Bill  was  opened  by 

Senatoi  Dollivi  i  Iowa,  who  asserts  thai  tie  complicated 

cot) ind  wool  schedules  are  actually  higher  than  those  of  the 

Dinglej  Law,  and  insinuates  thai  thej  wereprepared  by  interested 
parties  outside  of  the  Senate.    "The  protet  tive  principle  is  sound," 
onlj   when  the  greed  and  avarice  ol  the  tarifl 
beneficiaries    .nV  allowed  to   prevail,  and   they  write  their  own 
dules."     M  the  Republican  members  of  the  Finance 

Committei  :.  with  hired  help  and  outside 

experts,  in  an  endeavoi  to  have  their  own  bill  explained  to  them." 
Senator   Aldrich   indignantb   characterizes  this  criticism  ol  the 


COtton  and  wool  schedules  as  "an  assault  on  the  very  citadel  of 
protection." 

Senator  Cummins  (Rep.,  Iowa;.  taking  up  the  attack,  a- 
the  Aldrich  Bill  of     keeping  promises  to  the  ear  and  breaking  them 
to  the  hope."      He    discovers  no    substantial   reductions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  except  in  lumber  and  hides.      In  explana- 
tion of  the  general  Senatorial  indifference  to  this  fact  he  says  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  over  and  over  since  we  began  this  discus- 
sion, not,  of  course,  in  public  debate,  but  in  private  conversation. 
that  there  are  but  few  people,  Comparatively,  who  were  interested 
in  a  reduction  of  duties.  I  know  that  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  an  increase  of  Custom-House  taxation  are  more  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  corridors  and  committee-rooms.  There  will 
come  a  time  presently  when  the  clamor  of  the  millions  who  want 
relief  will  sound  like  the  roar  of  a  thousand  Niagaras,  1mm  one 
ocean  to  the  other." 

Senator  Clapp  (Rep.),  of  Minnesota,  characterizes  the  present 

Stage  of  revision  as  "a  mere  farce.'  and  asserts  that  "if  I  thought 
there  was  not  to  be  a  revision  down- 
ward I  would  pack  my  grip  and  go 
home,  for  my  duty  does  not  require 
that  I  should  stay  here  and  partici- 
pate in  a  farce."  The  best  friends 
ol  protection,  he  says,  are  those  who 
w  ant  revision  downward  : 

"The  American  people  demand  this 
kind  of  a  revision,  and,  if  they  do  not 
get  it  now.  the,-  will  demand  that  it 
be  given  them  within  two  years. 
Then  it  may  be  that  the  revision  will 
be.  not  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  ot 
protection,  but  in  the  hands  ot  its 
enemies.  We  all  knew  what  our 
promise  to  them  was,  and  what  it 
meant.      No     representatives     of    the 

people  throng  Washington's  hotels  oi 

our  corridors,  but  the  people  are  wait- 
ing just  the  same  for  the  promised 
revision  downward." 

In  a  test  vote  last  week  ten  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats a  vote  which  betokens,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Re])).,  "a  considerably  larger  revolt 
than  its  numbers  indicate."  The 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep  ).  which  is 
credited  with  being  closely  in  touch 
with  the  Administration,  admonishes 
that  the  protests  of  the  insurgents  "should  be  heeded  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  Senate."  and  goes  on  to  s.,\  ; 

"  Those  attacks   do    not    represent    mere   individual  or  sectional 

dissatisfaction  with  items  or  schedules  in  the  Aldrich  measure. 
They  reflect  the  wide-spread  popular  opinion  that  the  Senate  Hill, 

SO    far   as    the    rates    levied    on    imports    are   concerned,    is    in    no 

material  sense  an  improvement  on  the  Dingley  Law  and  does  not 

make  good  the  promises  of  the  Republican  national  platform. 
The  Republican  platform  of  iooN  promised  a  revision  which  would 
mean  something  not  a  nieic  rewriting  of  the  Dingley  schedules, 
duties  being  lowered  a  shade  here  and  advanced  a  shade  there,  the 
net  result  being  the  t  eenactment  of  a  law  which  has  stood  on  the 
statute-book  tor  twelve  \ cars  and  was  drawn  to  tit  conditions 
in    trade     and    industry    which     have    radically     changed     in    the 

interval 

"  It  argues  a  curious  misunderstanding  of  the  enormous  stiides 

made  since  1897  to  insist,  as  the  trainers  ol  the  Finance  Committee's 
Rill  do,  that  nothing  but  a  delicate  leshadini;  ol  existing  tat  itt  rales 
is  now   needed.      ll    that  is  all  the  situation   demands,  the  business 

of  the  counti  \  has  been  agitated  for  nothing  and  the  growth  of  the 

last  twelve  years  has  been  immaterial  and  meaningless.  The 
Country  is  unprepared  to  accept    such  logic,  and  Senators  like  Mi. 

Dol liver,  Mi.  Cummins,  and  Mr.  Nelson  voice  only  the  general 

amazement  ol  the  public  at  discovering  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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framers  oi  the  Senate  Bill,  we  are  no  further  on  industrially  than 
we  were  in  1897,  altho  foreign  trade  has  doubled  since  then  and 
the  value  of  domestic  manufactures  has  increased  over  50  per 
cent. 

"As  Tiie  Tribune  has  said  before,  the  logic  of  the  situation  de- 
mands a  revision  which  can  be  recognized  as  such.  The  country 
expects  to  see  real  changes  made  in  rates  and  the  very  libera!  pro- 
lection  given  in  the  Dingley  Law  generally  reduced." 

Unless  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  the  revision  the  people  want, 
predicts  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  the  Senate  leaders  have 
before  them  "a  very  serious  and  sudden  awakening."  Mr.  Aldrich's 
Bill  in  its  present  shape  is  "something  more  than  unsatisfactory, 
something  worse  than  a  disappointment."  says  the  Hartford 
Courant  (Rep.).,  which  adds:  "The  central  and  fatal  vice  of  the 
Senator's  bill  is  its  duplicity."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  a 
stanch  Republican  organ,  asserts  that  the  party  is  inviting  defeat 
by  its  amazing  failure  to  keep  its  preelection  promises  as  to  tariff 
revision.     We  read  : 

"  Rarely  if  ever  has  the  dangerous  folly  of  presuming  too  far 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  people  been  more  forcibly  exemplified 
than  by  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  present  status  of  the 
Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  It  is  an  affront  as  well  as  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  country,  a  serious  irritant  to  business  interests, 
and  a  discredit  to  the  party  in  whose  name  it  has  been  brought 
about 

"The  Republicans  have  never  gone  into  Congress  more  definitely 
pledged  to  a  course  of  action  than  they  are  to  a  downward  revision 


of  the  tariff  at  this  time.  How  they  have  kept  that  pledge — or 
how  they  propose  to  keep  it — is  told  in  the  Senate  proceedings  in 
terms  which  burn  with  reproach  to  the  party  which  the  people 
trusted  when  it  begged  them  for  a  new  vote  of  confidence  last  fall. 
The  promises  of  platforms  and  candidates  have  been  trampled 
under  foot.  The  obligations  of  high  party  duty  have  been  repudi- 
ated, and  instead  of  a  broad-minded  effort  to  enact  a  tariff  bill 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  public  is  compelled  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  trusted  leaders 
of  the  Senate  wrangling  in  a  sordid  scramble  to  gain  consideration 
for  special  and  sectional  interests. 

"The  country  is  losing,  if  it  has  not  already  lost,  all  hope  for  a 
tariff  measure  conforming  to  ante-election  pledges.  Politics,  not 
patriotism,  and  greed  for  special  privilege  rather  than  regard  for 
the  common  welfare  have  become  the  dominant  influences  in  the 
Senate.  In  short,  there  is  imminent  clanger  of  a  tariff  enactment 
which  shall  prove  to  be  a  base  compromise,  not  only  of  schedules 
but  of  conscience,  a  betrayal  of  Republican  faith  and  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  entire  country 

"The  last  Democratic  incumbent  of  the  Presidential  office  de- 
nounced a  tariff  bill  enacted  by  his  party  as  'a  creature  of  perfidy 
and  dishonor.'  He  considered  it  a  breach  of  party  obligation,  but 
rather  than  veto  it  allowed  it  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature. 

"Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  to 
compel  President  Taft  either  to  follow  Mr.  Cleveland's  example 
or  exercise  the  veto  power  in  order  to  preserve  his  self-respect  ? 
Or  are  they  inviting  defeat  in  the  elections  for  members  of  a  new 
House  in  1910  ?  " 

Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  cause  of  a  tariff  commission, 
remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Rep.),  than  "the  spectacle  which 
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-  making  of  itself  in  its  efforts  at  alleged  'revision  *  of 
the  Dingley  schedules."    And  it  adds: 

"How  tired  even  the  business  interests  of  the  country  are  be- 
coming of  the  presenl  haphazard  way  of  framing  the  tariff  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  thai  nearly  J50  commercial  organizations, 
representing  a  membership  of  several  hundred  thousand  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  business  nun  oi  various  lines  through- 
out the  country,  have  joined  in  a  vigorous  movement  to  stop  the 
Igitationand  provide  for  a  hoard  of  experts  to  study 
the  whole  question  and  revise  the  schedules  in  the  light  of  their 
■  hes. 

"Some  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  estimate  tli.it  about 
$10,000,000  a  day  is  lost  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  by  what 
they  call  the  bickerings  ol   Congress  and  the  grasping  selfishness 

of  ovei  protected  interests. 

■  These  advocates  ol  a  tar  if!  commission,  who  are  bombarding 
Congress  with  delegations,  telegrams,  and  letters,  are  not  satisfied 

with  a  bureau  composed  of  the  heads  of  departments,  such  as 
Senator  Aldrich  proposes.  They  want  a  representative  commis- 
sion made  up  of  recognized  experts  and  business  men  of   practical 

knowledge  and  experient 


PRACTICAL  WORK   FOR  PEACE 

NT  O  aspect  of  the  international  peace  movement  has  been  more 
*  striking  than  the  way  in  which  the  agitation  has  changed 
in  the  past  lew  sears  from  theory  to  practicality.  'This  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  proceedings  of  last  week's  National  Peace 
rss  in  Chicago.  The  peace  idealists  are  at  last  being  "joined 
by  hard-headed  men  of  affairs  whose  daily  cry  is  for  results,"  said 
Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Clothiers  and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  conciliating  capital  and 
labor.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  speaking  for  labor,  declared  the 
peace  question  "particularly  a  question  largely  affecting  the  work- 
ing people  of  all  countries."  as  they  bear  the  brunt  of  war  both  in 
battle  and  in  the  years  of  hard  times  following.  "  The  only  things 
that  war  really  creates."  he  exclaimed,  "are  widows  and  orphans." 
This  stern  practical  interest  of  both  capital  and  labor  in  prevent- 
ing war  was  dwelt  upon  by  a  number  of  speakers,  and  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  armaments  in  time  of  peace  came  in  for  attention. 
particularly  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  our  Govern- 
ment goes  for  pensions  for  past  wars  and  preparations  for  future 
ones.  Germany,  long  considered  a  horrible  example  of  a  nation 
burdened  with  militarism,  actually  spends  less  for  these  purposes 
than  the  United  States.  Along  with  increasing  armaments  have 
come,  however,  more  arbitration  treaties,  more  peace  conferences, 
and  more  limitations  on  warfare.  President  Taft,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chicago  conference,  announced  a  policy  of  peaceable  in  in  ven- 

tiou  to  keep  ot  her  count  lies  from  plunging  into  war.      lie  wrote: 

"The  possibilities  of  war  now   arising  come  chiefly    from   irre- 

1  government,  and  in  those  countries  where  stability 

•  in.il  control  is  lacking.     The  United  Stales  has  contributed 

assisting  countries  weak  in  respeci 

to  their  internal  government,  s<>  as  t<>  strengthen  in  them  the  cause 

■  .  order.     This  relation  ol  guardian  and  ward  between 

intries,  in  my  judgment,  helps  along  the  cause  ol 

and  indicates  progress  in  civilization. 
■  :  the  l  nited  States  in  avoiding  war  under  all  1  :ir- 
those  plainly  inconsistent    with    honor  or  its 
highi  01  lear  to  the  world  as  hardly  to 

j    hands.      I  can    only   say    that   so   far  as   my 
rids,  while  at  the  lie. id  ol  I  his  (  ■(  >vc  rn  men  I . 

it  will  alwa  o  the  mil  in  favor  ol  peace,  not  only  as 

betw  ■  •  n tries,  but  as  between  our  sister 

many  is  1  illy  <  omen  in  at  such  meetings 

its  benighted  condition,  as  it  has  been  the 

chief  opponent  <>t  onal  arbitration  and  the 

limitation  ol  armaments.     Mi    lames  Brown  Scott,  however,  w  h.>s,- 

wniki"!  peace  in  0  ><  p.utmcnt  and  at  The  Hague  will 


some  day  be  more  fully  recognized,  said  in  a  paper  read  at  Chicago 
that  Germany  is  experiencing  a  change  of  heart  and  will  probably 
be  found  in  favor  «>i  compulsory  arbitration  at  the  next  Hague 
conference.  Germany  is  now  negotiating  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Kaiser  seems  to  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  these 
criticisms  to  allow  his  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Count  Johann 
Heinrich  von  Bernstorff,  to  appear  before  the  Chicago  convention 
and  make  a  formal  defense  of  Germany's  record.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  most  important  event  of  the  convention.  Speaking  of 
arbitration  and  the  limitation  of  armaments,  he  declared: 

"Our  Government  and  people  heartily  sympathize  with  the  idea 
of  submitting  such  questions  to  arbitration  which  do  not  involve 
national  honor  and  vital  national  interests.  If  my  Government 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion they  on  the  other  hand  have  always  declared  themselves  will- 
ing to  conclude  treaties  of  arbitration  with  other  governments  in 
pairs.  The  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  gave  expression  to  this  view  before  the  German 
Parliament 

"  As  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  you  all  know- 
that  the  German  Government  could  not  see  their  way  to  take  any 
steps  in  this  matter. 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor  has  several  times  explained  in  lus 
speeches  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  reduction  of 
armaments  was  no  doubt  desirable,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  practical  solution  ol  the  question,  as  it  could  not  be  decided 
upon  abstract  principles  or  mathematical  calculations.  Our  arma- 
ments, the  Chancellor  went  on  to  say.  are  established  by  a  law 
which  everybody  can  study  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  and  measured 
solely  by  our  own  defense  requirements  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  and  coasts,  and  as  has  been  insisted  on  at 
many  previous  occasions,  present  no  menace  to  any  people.  In- 
cidentally I  may  mention  that  we  will  in  1912  have  ten  Dread- 
noughts and  three  Invincibles^  and  not  seventeen  or  twenty-live 
Dreadnoughts  as  was  wrongly  stated 

"In  the  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  we  became  a 
nation  in  arms  we  went  to  war  only  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  the  unification  of  Germany.  This  object 
was  worth  fighting  for.  and  could  not  be  obtained  by  peaceful 
means.  If  our  neighbors  had  let  Germany  unite  without  inter- 
fering, we  would  have  had  no  war  at  all.  And  since  we  are  a 
united  nation  we  never  went  to  war.  We  wish  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  not  to  be  disturbed  in  it.  We  are  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  are  therefore  no  menace  to  neighboring  nations.  Hut 
our  geographical  situation  and  the  lessons  we  learned  from  an 
eventful  history  have  taught  us  to  believe  that  George  Washington's 
words  still  hold  good,  who.  as  you  all  know,  said  :  'To  be  prepared 
lor  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peai 

A  vigorous  defense  of  the  profession  of  arms  was  made  by  Gen. 
Frederick  I),  ('.rant.  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  bakes. 
I  le  said  in  part  : 

"  \  good  navy  and  a  good  army  can  do  more  to  bring  about  peace 

than   all    the   speeches   ol    well  led   delegates.      The  soldier  is  the 
lover,      We  love  peace  so  much   that  when  we  are  in  trouble 
we  ftght  to  bring  it  about. 

"  If  nations  are  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and  stand  firmly, 
and  a  war  is  gotfcUJ  to  cost  more  than  it  is  going  to  return,  I  think 
that  the  patriotism,  of  the  people  and  the  good  judgment  of  the 
statesmen  will  prevent  war. 

"I  have  lead  in   the  papers    in  the  last    three  da\s   much   against 

the  army.     I  have  always  felt  that  the  profession  of  my  father,  01 

myself,  and  ol  my  son  was  a  creditable  one.  and  I  cm  not  help 
thinking  that  even  tho  that  profession  may  now  be  in  disrepute  it 

has  been  an  honorable  one.  It  has  benefited  the  people  ol  this 
counti  v  . 

"When  I  look  back  and  think  that  the  Prince  of    Peace  came  on 

earth  •  ami  that  there  has  been  ever  since  a  large  mu\ 

respectable  element  that  has  argued  for  peace  and  is  still  arguing 
foi  peace,  I  have  mj  doubts  whether  my  profession  will  go  out  ot 

existence  before  m\  time. 

"I  doubt  il  my  son  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  gun  tinned 
into  the  plowsh.ue,  to  see  the  SWOrd  beaten  into  the  priming-hook. 

"I  hope  that  before  that  time  there  will  not  be  needed  an 
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or  he  Protection  oi  the  people,  but  up  to  the  time  that  you  do  not 
need  armies  believe  that  it  behooves  the  people  of  this  country 
tomajntam  their  Army  and  their  Navy  in  an  efficient  cond^oT* 
believe  that  the  12-inch  guns  along-  the  Atlantic  and  the 
1  aafic  with  a  well-drilled  body  of  men  will  do  far  more  tow  1 
niamta, nmg  peace  than  all  the  talk  that  all  the  good  people  of  a 
the  countr.es  o,  the  world  could  do  in  times  that  are  not  strenuous  ' 


833 


STREET-RAILWAY  LOOT  IN  NEW  YORK 

\7  EW  light  is  thrown  upon    New  York  City's  shocking  traction 
scandals  by  the  graphic  and  trenchant  story  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  combination  told  by  Justice  Gaynor,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York.     Justice  Gaynor  recites  the  history 
Oi  the  promoting  adventurers  who  skilfully  reared  up  a  great  finan- 
Cial  structure  o,  more  than  S:oo,ooo,ooo,  and  then  tossed  it  into  the 
courts  a  bankrupt  wreck.      He  tells  how  the  street  railroads,  which 
this  combination   owned,  yielded  "by  far  the  largest  revenue  of 
any  street    railways  in  the  world."  and  how  in  spite  of  this  they 
have  been   in   bankruptcy  and  operated  by  a  United  States  court 
for  two  years.     He  gives,  step  by  step,  the  methods  which  were 
employed  to  give  one  company  control  of  the  elevated,  surface 
and  subway  lines  and  then  uncovers  the  system  of  - overbonding - 
^d    overstocking,"  of -exploitation  and  spoliation,"  which  finally 
wrecked  the  company  and  threw  it  into  bankruptcy.     "The  public 
"  Paying  in  fares,  or  expected  to  pay  eventually,"  says  Justice 
Gaynor, ^interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks,  the  aggregate 
of  which  bonus  and  stocks  is  several  times  what  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  all   of  these  roads  would  actually  cost  under 
proper  management."     The  vast  total  of  stocks  is  $4o5,882  5oo 
and  of   bonds  and  similar  securities  $295,353,4x1.     A  typical  ex^ 
ample  ot  traction  loot  in  New  York  as  selected  by  Justice  Gaynor 
IS  the  case  ot  the  .Manhattan  Subway 
The  writer  tells  the  story  in  brief  in  Pearsons  Magazine  (May)  • 
"  The  city  built  this  subway  out  of  its  own  funds  at  a  cost  of  over 
^.cooocofor  the  contract  work  and  material,  as  we  have  seen 
No  dollar  o,   any  one  else  entered   into  it,  altho  there  are  manv 
persons  who  still  continue  to  laud  certain  financiers  by  namTfor 
aving  risked  their  capita!  in  building  it.  so  fixt  is  the  false  notion 
which  was  persistently  disseminated  ,0  that  effect.     Btt  wh£tt 
as  completed.  ,t  belonged  to  the  said  Interborough  Rapid  Tran 
sit  Company  by  contract  of  the  citv  lor  ?c  ve-,rs  ,-  7  , 

a  righto,  exle„5i„n  o£  2J  ^XlSSlZi  h°ar,h?cWom 
pany  should  pay  to  the  city  the  interest  (,  5  per  cent  >  onrtTh ,' 
o   the  city  issued  ,„  raise  the  funds  .0  Iniilo^     ',     i°"       ,  «  * 

pan"    rete'pT  The  ^"""'.^'^  ^pendent  on.he  Co Z 
y  s  receipts.      I  he  company  is  not  to  pay  the  princiDal  •  hut 

In  other  worcs,  the  city  in  effect  loaned  its  funds  to  he  compant 
at  not  to  exceed  4.5-per-cent.  interest,  to  build  the  tunnel  the 
Td"  tot(naaVeMie  rnd  Uhen  bUfIt  f°r  -  **".  -d  "ft  ' tha 
Paid  back  to  it  nraCf  rtCad  °f  ",e  "rinCipal  °f  the  ,oa"  beftj 
Sbwavt  °  for  lh  l  ""  '  Per  C(f  •  bC  take"  as  rent^  then  the 
sumvaj  is  let  for  .s44o.ooo  a  year,  whereas  the  lessee  companv  has 

ca^^T6  °f  a,,OUt  S,2-C0°-000  a  >'ear  °ut  of  * -    the 
tSn      '  'e''  7°-r-°00  P»»«**™  a  year,  and  from  adver! 

hsing  renta.s,  and  other  sources,  whici,  means  a  net  income   il 
after  deducting  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent,  for  expense  of  mainte' 

™z aofdsrrat,on-rt  a<  xt  S7-°oo-oo°-  ^^l::?:;. 

count  of  such  a  road  must   be  comparatively  much  smaller  thin 

d°nS.UrtTeand  rrheadr0ads-    The  roadbed  is  of    h    1      t 

tunrl,        fndUnng  character-  a»d  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  entire 

o2l Z  :iTnS  T'  ,bC  Tal1-     ThC  C°St  °f  -inten     ce      c 
str uct re"    is  onlvVei  '  ^  theirconstantly  deteriorating 

next  Z?         ,      y      °Ut  43  Per  Cent-  of  the  &ross  receipts      If  we 

"  cttruct  ^^r  *  >>  ,W  C'f  °D  the  «*  ho'ds  issuld 
istruction,    viz.,    $1,540,000,    there    is    left  a    balance    of 


*5,46o  000.      If  ,|U.  company  be  allowed   a  dividend   of  6  per  cent 

Xan^e^^^^ 

oaiance  ot  $3,360,000.      rhe  'subway  is  free  from  t-iv -n;...,  v» 

statute;  they  looked  out  for  that.     i;„,  mIxt  up  :1  '<  \    . 

--Panyis  with  the  other  companies,  and  locked  las,  wfthrt^ 
"the  gnp  of  the  single  ownership  of  the  Interbcrough  Me,,  •  ! 
-tan  holdmg  company  (to  be  hereinafter  shown),  its  surplus  now 
goes  to  eke  out  the  incomes  of  other  roads  for  the  P av  ' ,  , 
terest  and  dividends  on  their  excessive  bonds  and  S  ^d 
of  being  applied  to  an  ade- 
quate rental  to  the  city,  as 
should  have  been  done  from 
the  beginning." 

The  only  capital  the  com- 
pany was  forced  to  invest, 
•says  Justice  Gaynor,  was  for 
cars,  power,  and  general 
equipment.  He  continues 
thus : 

"This  was  given  at  the  out- 
set as  $10,608,620,  but  it   has 
increased  steadily  ever  since. 
The  company  was  capitalized 
on   paper,   however,   at    $35,. 
000,000,  and  now  has  a  fund- 
ed   debt  of   $35,033,000.     No 
account  has  been  taken  of  in- 
terest on  this  debt  in  arriving 
at  the  foregoing  balance,  for 
the  reason  that  even  the  $35,- 
000,000  of  capital   can   never 
have  been  spent   in  the  sub- 
way." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  doubtful  value  and 
condition  of  the  subway  at  the 
end  of  the  75  years'  lease,  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 

"cost  of  construction  is  never  to  be  paid  back  to  the  city,  except 
by  the  ,-per^ent.  annual  rental."  Promulgating  a  cure  for  subway 
mismanagement  and  loot,  he  says  further: 


JUSTICE    GAYNOR, 

Who  says  that  "  New  York  City  is  be- 
ing bled  at  every  pore. 


If  the  city  ,s  to  build  the  subways,  it  should  own  them  abso- 
utely  the  day  they  are  completed  and  opened,  without  Tny  one 
having  any  strings  on  them  whatever,  and  then  be  free  to  lease 
them  out  at  public  competition  for  the  highest  rent  obtainable  for 
a  reasonable  term  of  years,  with  conditions  for  the  fuU  protection 
at  there-letting  of  the  capital  invested  by  the  lessee      If  thi     " 
not  to  be  done,  then  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  private  capta 
and  enterprise.     For  the  city-for  the  taxpayers  and  rent-pavers 
of  the  city-to  build  them  under  carefully  devised  statutes  and 
schemes  and  contracts  in  advance,  by  which  they  are  practicalW 
given  away,  is  a  pitiful   business.      Formerly  we  gave  awa     the 
ngh    or  franch.se  for  our  city  railroads,  leaving  the  doneelof    he 
gift  to  build  at  their  own  expense.     The  present  system    n  re  pe  t 
of  subways  ,s  for  the  city  to  first  build  them  and  then  give  them 
away.     For  my  part  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  best   inte  es      o 
the  commumty  for  the  city  to  build  them  all,  on  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  plan.     It  would  only  need  the  expenditure  of  from 
$,,000,000  to  $8,000,000  a  year  to  do  it  at  the  present  time-that  ^ 
about  all  that  could  be  spent  in  a  year  with  due  dilige  c  -an     in 
e.gh     or  ten  years   the  work   would    be  fairly  complete      Tee 
should  be  a  regular  fund  for  the  department  of  subways   for  tl  e 
underground  streets  or  roads,  the  same  as  there  is  for  the' surface 
streets   and  for  all  the  other  departments  of  the  citv  government 

Ttheluv     To"  a  ^T'  SUCH  lUbWayS  WOUld  be  »  iKnSwSn 

L  u  fTo,sa>'nothl"S  of  the  rent  from  them,  every  subway 

bu.lt  would  forthwith  mote  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  enhancement 

cau?e°  The  ""'T' >'  ^  thC^re  °f  Values  ^  '"  wouTd 
cause.  The  way  the  matter  has  been  neglected-worse  vet 
frowned  on-by  those  in  rulership  over  the  city  has  justly  exefted 
public  discontent,  which  is  a  kinder  word  than  distrus  and  enables 
us  to  attribute  such  strange  official  attitude  to  error  of  judgment 
msteadof  a  greater  devotion  to  exploiters  of  citv  franc  hi  e^ 
privileges  than  to  the  community  and  die  common  weal" 
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ARE  THE  TAXES    PAID   BY   THE  RICH? 

ADV0CA1  l.S  hi  .1  Federal  income  tax  claim  that  under  the 
present  order  of  things  the  rich  do  not  shoulder  their  full 
of  the  burden  ol  taxation,  which  bears  down  with  dispropor- 
tionate weight  upon  the  poor.     It  was  on   this  assumption  that 
tailey  recentlj  exprest  thebeliei  that  an  incometax  would 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  softening  the  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital.     Last  week  Senator  Rool  addrest  the  Senate  in 
ation  of  this  idea  that  property  enjoys  a  relative  immunity 
when  tin-  price  of  Government  is  being  collected,  and  there  cn- 
i  colloquy  between  the  New  York  Senator  and  Sena 

which,  according  to  one  editor,  "deserves  to  go  down  into  history 
as  a  classic."  This  colloquy  is  set  down  in  The  Congressional 
A'e,  ori/,  from  which  we  quote  with  some  elimination  : 

Mr  Root  :  "  It  is  not  a  fact  that  in  tins  Republic  property  does  not 
now  hear  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  1  rind 
that  in  1902, which  is  the  last  year  as  to  which  I  find  complete  figures 
available  for  comparison,  the  property  in  the  United  States  upon 
which  the  </</  valorem  t  ixes  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
county,  municipal,  and  other  local  governments  were  levied 
amounted  at  a  true  value  to  $97,810,000,000:  that  ad  valorem  taxes 
were  levied  upon  that  property  at  the  rate  of.74  of  1  per  cent.  ;  that 
is,  in  round  numbers,  .75  of  1  per  cent.  ;  and  that  would  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  the  equivalent  of  an  income  tax  of  15  per  cent, 
upon  all  the  property  in  the  United  States,  assuming  an  income  of 
5  per  cent.,  which  is  a  high  figure  to  place  upon  the  income  from 
property.  It  is  a  very  high  figure,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
owners  of  real  estate  generally  throughout  the  Eastern  States  do 
not  expect  to  receive  and  do  not  receive  any  such  income. 

"In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  contains  substantially  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  United  States,  the 
holders  of  real  estate  do  not  expect  to  realize  more  than  from  3.5 
to  4  per  cent.  net.  And  if  you  assume  those  figures  for  the  income, 
this  rate  of  taxation  would  mount  up  to  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
of  an  equivalent  income  tax." 

Mr.  Borah  :  "May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  who  at  last 
pays  the  large  portion  of  the  real-estate  tax  in  this  country,  the 
real-estate  owner  or  the  renter  ?  " 

Mi.  Root  :  "That  is  a  question  of  the  shifting  of  taxes  which 
can  be  put  regarding  every  tax.  The  tax  is  imposed  upon  the 
property.     It  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  property.     Where  the 


final  imposition  of  the  tax  is.  in  the  ultimate  shifting  and  distribu- 
tion, is  an  entirely  different  question." 

Mr.  Borah  :  "  but  if  an  income  tax  was  in  existence  it  would  tax 
a  part  of  the  income  of  the  man  who  had  shifted  it  to  the  renter. 
would  it  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Root:  "Oh.  yes:  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Hut  that  is 
not  all  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  property.  There  are  also  a 
great  variety  of  taxes  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes — taxes  upon 
corporations,  taxes  in  the  nature  of  licenses,  taxes  tor  the  right  to 
can  y  on  business  of  various  kinds,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes." 

Senator  Root's  statistics  are  hailed  by  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial as  "of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  very  suggestive," 
while  The  Tribune  of  the  same  city  commends  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  economists  who  want  to  tax  property  still  further. 
Hut  the  Springfield  Republican  has  something  illuminating  to  s.i\' 
on  the  other  side  : 

"Who  eventually  pays  the  tax  is  a  different  question  from  that 
of  who  originally  pays  it.  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  of  course  a  vital 
question  to  the  controversy,  and  can  not  be  ignored  without  putting 
one  into  the  position  of  begging  the  whole  question.  No  truth  in 
economics  is  better  established  or  more  generally  recognized  than 
that  general  property  taxes  can  be,  and  are,  largely  shifted  from 
those  who  pay  them  in  the  first  instance  to  those  who  appear  not 
to  pay  anything.  So  much  of  these  taxes  as  fall  upon  unimproved 
land  are  paid  first  and  last  by  the  owner,  and  so  of  taxes  falling 
upon  real  estate  wholly  consumed,  as  it  were,  by  the  owner — his 
dwelling-place  when  no  part  of  it  is  rented.  Rut  these  properties 
constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  in  value  of  the  total  prop- 
erty subjected  to  the  general  property  taxes.  Upon  practically 
the  rest  of  the  total  the  taxes  fall  only  to  be  passed  on  to  renters 
of  rooms  and  houses,  to  buyers  of  goods  in  the  stores  and  to  con- 
sumers in  general  Oi  the  things  which  make  up  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  living.  And  the  consumers  are  all  of  us,  and  consump- 
tion taxes  for  the  most  part  are  proportioned  to  numbers  rather 
than  to  wealth. 

"Therefore  the  non-property-owners  pay  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  costs  of  State  and  local  governments — how  large  can  not  of 
course  be  accurately  known,  but  it  must  be  fully  one-half  and  is 
probably  more.  And  the  national  Government,  with  its  indirect 
taxes  on  consumption  as  the  whole  source  of  its  revenue,  loads  its 
cost  burden  also  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  upon  the  people  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  and  not  according  to  their  ability  to  bear 
the  same." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 
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A  "  Dreadnought  "  is  an  indication  of  national  alarm. — Memphis Commerciat 

A  ppcal. 

Friend  Abdul  is  not  being  troubled  by  persistent  life-insurance  agents  now 
—  Washington  Post, 

A    KsNTUCKIAN   who   committed    two   cold -blooded    murders   has    been   con- 

and  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  the  penitentiary,  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  looking 
up  a  bit  down  there  -Phila- 
delphia ln<pt 
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ITALY'S   TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  RED    CROSS 

KING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  in  his  speech  at  theopening 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  declared  "the  grief  of  Italy"  over 
Messina,  "seemed  truly  to  be  thegriel  of  the  whole  world."  "All 
the  nations  with  generous  ardor  rushed  forward  to  take  their  share 
in  tendering  help  to  those  sintering  from  this  indescribable 
disaster." 

Commenting  on  this  the  greatest  Roman  monthly,  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  declares  : 

"But  distinguished  above  all  were  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  amount  of  their  contributions. 
and  especially  in  their  administrative  activity  in  distributing  aid." 

The  writer  of  this  article.  Mr.  B.  Chimirri,  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  relates,  dwells  particularly  on  t he  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross.     On  this  point  he  writes: 

"  During  the  first  days  that  followed  the  earthquake  an  American 
committee  was  formed  at  Rome,  which  the  intelligent  Ambassador, 


The  hospital  will  be  built  by  funds  provided  by  the  American 
National  Red  cross,  an  organization,  we  are  told,  which  owes 
much  of  its  efficiency  "to  a  lady  of  lofty  mind  and  of  a  big  heart, 
Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  who  obtained  for  it  official  recognition  at 
Washington."  .  To  cpiote  further  the  words  of  Mr.  Chimirri  : 

"  In  order  to  expedite  the  carrying  out  of  the  relief  work.  I  took 
advantage  of  a  personal  meeting  with  the  American  Ambassador 
to  suggest  that  a  part  of  the  remarkably  large  contributions  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  village  of  Helena  be 
used  in  raising  there  a  structure  to  be  known  as  the  Red  Cross 
Orphanage.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Red  Cross  Committee  by  telegraph.  The  committee 
at  once  agreed  to  it  and  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  work  $250,- 
000,  i.e.,  one-fourth  of  all  the  moneys  collected  for  Italy  by  that 
eminently  humanitarian  institution,  the  American  National  Red 
Cross." 

The  writer  in  eulogistic  terms  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Red 
Cross  activities  in  giving  succor  in  national  calamities  during 
peace,  and  on  the  battlefield  in  time  of  war,  internationally  as  well 


Copyrighted,  U08,  bj  Hi 
Washington,  l>.  C 

AMBASSADOR    GRISCOM, 

Inspired  with  "  ardor  and  youth- 
ful energy,"  he  directed  the  work 
witli  "  practical  promptness." 


1    Hai 
Washington,  1).  r. 

ERNEST    P.    BICKNELL, 

Who  astonished  Italy  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  collected  and 
dispatched  relief. 


ighted  bj  Cliuedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MISS   MABEL    BOARDMAN. 

To  this  "lady  of  a  lofty  mind 
and  of  a  big  heart,''  our  Red  Cross 
owes  much  of  its  efficiency. 


Copyrighted,  19<W,  by  Ha 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CAPTAIN    BELKNAP, 

Naval  attache  of  our  Embassy, 
who  commanded  the  relief  ship 
Bayern. 


AMERICAN     LEADERS     IN     ITALIAN     EARTHQCAKE     RELIEF. 


the  Honorable  Lloyd  Griscom,  inspired  with  all  the  ardor  and  the 
youthful  energy  which  characterized  him,  and  directed  their  work 
with  a  practical  promptness  that  had  excellent  results.  He  asso- 
ciated with  this  committee  a  sub-committee  of  American  ladies 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Ambassadress  who  distributed  among 
the  refugees  at  Rome  and  Naples  a  sum  amounting  to  85,000  lire 
[Si  7.000]." 

Mr.  Chimirri  proceeds  to  outline  the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  in  furnishing  houses  and  hospitals,  and  in 
lodging  the  150,000  destitute  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
region.  For  this  purpose  the  Red  Cross  superintended  the  erection 
of  vast  numbers  of  temporary  houses  : 

"  Barracks,  2,949  in  number,  have  been  erected,  capable  of  giving 
shelter  to  more  than  20,000  persons  until  the  city  of  Messina  is  re- 
built. Of  these  buildings  there  were  raised  1,500  at  Messina.  500 
at  Reggio,  50  at  Bagnara.  450  in  the  environs  of  Palmi,  and  349  in 
the  region  southward  of  Messina." 

Queen  Helena  permitted  her  name  to  be  given  to  a  certain  cluster 
of  these  buildings  which  formed  a  sort  of  village,  and  we  read  : 

"  In  the  center  of  this  village  is  to  be  built  a  hospital  of  elegant 
design,  to  which,  in  accordance  with  Her  Majesty's  express  wish, 
is  to  be  given  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Griscom,  the  worthy  wife  of 
the  Ambassador  who  showed  himself  the  moving  spirit  and  direct- 
ing mind  in  all  that  was  done  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  by  the  wise 
charity  of  the  Americans." 


as  nationally.  Great  credit  is  given  to  the  director  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can  collect 
funds  and  dispatch  special  agents  and  reporting-officers  to  the 
scenes  of  disaster.  Mr.  Chimirri  concludes  with  the  following 
tribute  : 

"Many  exchanges  of  courtesy  between  Americans  and  Italians 
have  drawn  closer  the  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy  which  united  the 
two  peoples  in  the  hour  of  disaster.  Such  expressions  of  a  good 
understanding  exhibit  a  spirit  of  that  durable  and  sincere  alliance, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  meeting  amid  the  ruins  of  Messina  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Italy  and  the  man  most  typical  of  the  people  of 
America  in  their  most  eminent  qualities.  The  vigorous  ex-Presi- 
dent, as  he  wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  dead  city,  must  have 
been  affected  with  profound  emotion  as  he  saw  fluttering  on  the 
most  important  buildings  the  flag  of  his  own  country  and  heard  in 
the  greetings  of  the  American  sailors  and  the  American  builders 
the  language  of  his  distant  native  land.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
his  fellow  citizens  have  nobly  paid  back  to  Italy  the  ancient  debt 
which  they  acknowledge  in  admitting  that  one  Italian  has  given 
his  name  to  their  continent  and  another  had  previously,  by  crossing 
'the  Atlantic's  sleepless  flood,'  shown  the  way  for  those  vast  streams 
of  men  and  of  ideas  which  were  destined  to  bring  to  those  plains 
and  prairies,  then  unexplored,  that  ardor  of  industry,  that  exuber- 
ance of  vitality,  that  light  of  civilization,  which  in  vastness  rival 
and  in  energetic  daring  eclipse  the  civilization  of  the  East." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literarv  Dkjkst. 
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A  NEW   "SICK  MAN"  IN   EUROPE 

"\  A  T  H  I  LE  Turkey  is  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  and  Russia  is 
»  i  onvalescing  from  its  attack  of  revolutionism,  the  editors 

ol  France,  Germany,  and  England  note  that  the  pulse  of  France 
is  beating  a  feverish  tattoo  that  must  soon  call  for  pill  or  powder 
■  •i  some  sort,  perhaps  not  very  pleasant.  France,  says  the  London 
Times,  "is  passing  through  a  crisis  which  in  its  socialistic  and 


WHAT    II    WILL   <  OME    TO. 

1   \  CAPITA  LIS!     "You  know  what  Clemenceau  says,  'Share  and 
share  alike  : '     You  must  let  me  have  a  few  pennies  " 

— Figaro  (  Paris). 

revolutionary  tendency  threatens  the  stability  of  the  present  minis- 
try, if  not  of  her  republican  Government."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung speaks  even  more  definitely  as  follows  : 

"The  genuine  Republicans  of  France  will  have  to  collect  all 
their  strength  during  the  next  ten  years  if  they  would  rescue  the 
French  Republic  from  the  perils  with  which  she  is  threatened  by 
the  stupidity,  the  recklessness  and  arrogance,  and  the  selfish  ego- 
tism of  certain  parliamentary  leaders." 

France,  declares  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  is  a  sick 
creature,  morally,  socially,  and  politically.  Her  stage  glorifies 
adultery.  Her  press  is  corrupt,  and  her  literature  decadent.  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  serious  Liberal  organ  : 

" Triumphant  in  Fiance  at  present  is  vice  in  every  form — gam- 
bling, drunkenness,  pornography,  adulteration  and  falsification  in 

all  lood  products  and  wares,  dishonesty,  and  embezzlement.  She 
has  failed  in  all  the  virtues  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  republic, 

and  she  lays  the  blame  not  on  herself,  hut  on  her  enemies.  Twk  e 
have  peasants  and  workingmen  torn  her  to  pieces.  Are  they  in- 
tending to  do  so  a  third  time  ?  " 

.\  writer  in  the  Revue  (Paris)  goes  into  detail  with  regard  to  the 
sad  condition  of  his  native  land.  In  an  article  entitled  " Crisis 
in   the   Third    Republic"  a   writer   who  signs   himself    "XXX" 

i  in    1.,: 

"I'n  a  Ion-  time  the  Republic  has  Keen  sickening.     All  clear- 
sighted people  have  observed  this.     The  governing  class,  the  com- 
mon people,  having  reached    the  goal   of   their  ambition,  have  re- 
dream  now  realized,  and  look   with  contempt    upon    the 

proletariat  beneath  them,  who  are  beginning  to  claim  their  share 
in  the  sunlight  oi  prosperity  and  enjoyment." 

■    writei   proceeds  at    length  to   dwell  upon  those  who  are 
"masters  in  France,  through  universal  suffrage. ["heir  fathers 

dethroned    kin-s.       They     themselves     have    banished    priests   and 

monks."     With  wli.it   result  ?     The  vices  ol   the  people  are  \\\\- 

'.'d.     "\.  md  gambling    have  seized  upon  France 

and  ai  e  gnawing  .it  her  vitals."     in  every  department  of  the  public 

irruption  abound.     French  an  has  sunk  to 

medi<  ides  French  society.     To  quote 

the  words  ol  this  wi 

"The  critical  ho  •      We  are  about  to  witness  amoral 

struggle  much  more  inti  r<  n  the  political  battles  which  the 


Republican  party  lias  had  to  wage  with  the  adversaries  of  its  third 
and  most  definite  term  of  administration.  This  time  the  stammer- 
ing and  incoherent  democracy  of  the  proletariat  has  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  an  authoritative  and  omnipotent  officialism 
which  is  dominated  by  a  political  and  plutocratic  oligarchy.  The 
people  are  led  by  gradual  stages  to  acknowledge  an  organization 
genuinely  republican,  and  to  possess  the  rights  that  are  due  them 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  conscience,  that  they  may  enjoy 
real  justice  and  practical  fraternity." 

The  recent  strikes  and  revolutionary  movements  against  tiie  ex- 
isting government  in  France  have  suggested  to  other  political 
writers  thai  the  people  are  only  waiting  for  a  leader  to  demolish 
the  present  political  and  social  structure.  The  army  waits  for  its 
Napoleon.     Mr.  Georges  Sorel  in  bis  " Reflexions  sur  la  Violence" 

remarks  : 

"  The  regiments  are  ready,  recruited  from  the  workshops,  bri- 
gaded by  the  labor-unions,  marked  off  in  military  divisions,  mobil- 
ized and  paid  by  the  unions.  Their  Napoleon  alone  is  wanting — 
the  man  who  must  come,  and  who  may  come.  If  such  a  man  does 
come,  the  moment  he  arrives  he  will  find  at  his  disposal  a  body  of 
men  whom  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  an  opponent  to  match 
in  numbers  and  strength." —  Translations  made  for  THE  LITERARY 
I  >IGEST. 

AGAINST  GIVING  "DREADNOUGHTS" 

^T^HK  newspapers  of  Canada  are  deeply  stirred  over  the  ques- 
*■  tion  of  following  New  Zealand's  example  in  giving  ships  to 
strengthen  the  fleet  of  King  Fdward.  The  papers  of  the  English 
tongue  such  as  the  important  Globe,  of  Toronto,  are  in  favor  of 
helping  the  mother  country.  There  is  only  one  exception  to  this 
opinion  and  that  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  declares 
in  The  Weekly  Sun  (Toronto)  : 

"If  frenetical  raving  can  do  it.  we  shall  have  war.  really  without 
a  cause.     The  claim  of  England  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas,  which 


kt\K  i 
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I  ill    i   \i  i    OF    i  HI    Bl  OOD. 
ni\     "  \   Drtadnought  for  Britain  from  New    Zealand: 
These  lion  cubs  are  splendid!     I  wish  I  had  .in  e.i^l.-t  cm  tuoliki' 

th.lt  "  I'd:,  h     I  "ll'l 

is  really  the  only  cause  alleged,  is  totally  untenable.  No  Tower 
<:.w\.  by  merely  dotting  its  possessions  or  dependencies  over  the 
globe,  set  up  a  claim  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  common  high- 
wav  oi  nations.    The  Canadian  farmer  is  not  wanting  in  love  of 
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MAKING    HIM    MI    LP.  THE    MAN    BEHIND   IT.  .  „  T  .  ,,      .  ,      ,      _     ,  ,    , 

Abdul—    I  know  you  mean  well  with  the  Father  of  the 
Ihk    Sultan—  Bismillah!     If  you're    going  to   put  Abdul    Hamid— "Throw  me        Faithful,  boys,  but  you  are  pricking  me!" 

the  point  like  that.  I  must  get  out  !  "  out  ?     Why.  I'm  standing  back  of 

— Reynolds 's  Xeuspaper  (London).  the  Constitution." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


—Fischietto  (Turin). 


NOT       AT   HOMi; 


Madame   Europe — 'They   seem  to  be  having  a  family 
discussion.     I  had  better  keep  away." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


REMARKABLE    FORETHOUGHT. 

If  a  good  wife  is  a  consolation,  Abdul  has  certainly  provided  well  for  adversity. 

—Amsterdammer. 


WHEN  TURK  MEETS  TURK. 


the  mother  country,  but  he  would  not  be  really  showing  his  love 
by  suffering  his  earnings  to  be  squandered  on  the  means  of  grati- 
fying an  insane  ambition,  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  serving 
political  and  personal  objects  of  a  still  less  praiseworthy  kind." 

A  contribution  of  Dreadnoughts  to  the  British  Navy  is,  however, 
strongly  opposed  by  all  the  French  Canadian  papers,  led  by  The 
Presse  (Ind.),  of  Montreal,  which  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
other  daily  in  Canada.  By  such  a  contribution,  declares  this  in- 
fluential organ,  "we  should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  in  all  the  war 
complications  of  the  Empire."  "As  in  the  South  African  imbro- 
glio, so  in  all  other  wars  of  Great  Britain  we  must  be  free  to  act  as 
we  think  best."     The  writer  adds  : 

"  As  to  the  formation  of  a  navy,  no  one  can  object  to  that,  pro- 
vided that  Canada  would  preserve  the  exclusive  ownership  of  any 
ships  she  might  build,  and  not  permit  them  to  be  considered  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  British  Navy.  If  Canada,  as  a  result  of  her  in- 
creasing resources,  were  in  favor  of  instituting  a  national  naval 
force,  such  a  fleet  would  be  intended  to  protect  the  coasts  of  our 
country,  tho  by  no  means  precluded  from  giving  necessary  aid  to 
the  British  Navy  if  our  country  so  desired." 

Another  leading  French  Canadian  paper,  the  Ottawa  Temps,  a 
Liberal  organ,  appeals  to  the  Canadian  people  to  be  led  "by  reason 


and  not  sentimentality."  The  aim  of  the  present  excitement,  we 
are  told,  is  "to  assure  the  triumph  of  imperialism."  If  people 
"calmly  study  the  situation,"  they  will  "arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Canada's  attitude  toward  the  Empire  should  remain  un- 
changed."    To  quote  further  : 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  the  future  destiny  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  decided  by  the  possession  of  a  few  Dreadnoughts, 
more  or  less.  England's  great  safeguard  is  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  that  loyalty.  Here 
is  England's  bulwark,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  Germany." 

"The  breeze  of  imperialism  is  blowing  hard  in  this  country," 
declares  the  Patrie  (Montreal).  "  It  is  a  tempest,  a  tornado,  like 
that  which  desolated  Canadian  homes  during  the  South  African 
War.  Then  we  gave  soldiers,  now  a  demand  for  ships  is  made." 
This  writer  continues  : 

"Great  Britain  plainly  counts  on  the  support  of  the  colonies  in 
maintaining  her  maritime  supremacy  and  in  supporting  the  burden 
of  additional  armaments  imposed  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  We  intend  to  strengthen  our  militia,  and  provide  war- 
ships sufficient- to  protect  our  coasts  and  our  commerce.  We  shall 
improve  our  land  communications,  and  like  a  nation  anxious  to 
conserve  its  autonomy  we  shall  play  our  proper  part  in  the  concert 
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of  the  nations.  We  shall,  however,  keep  to  ourselves  the  control 
of  our  national  expenditure.  Canada  has  already  given  striking 
prooi  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  li;itish  Crown,  and  no  one 
can  tor  an  instant  believe  that  we  should  remain  indifferent  in  any 
dangers  which  might  threaten  the  mother  country." — Translations 
ma  tie  for  Till.    LITERARY    DIGEST. 


NEW  WAR  PREPARATIONS  NOT  A  PERIL 

Wl  LL  the  competition  among  the  Powers  for  the  best  army, 
or  the  most  formidable  navy,  result  in  war,  or  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  some  among  the  nations  ?  asks  a  writer  in  the 
leading  London  financial  journal.  The  Statist .  Prince  von  Buelow, 
in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Reichstag,  affirmed  that  the  great 
superiority  of  the  German  Army  in  Europe  had  proved  the  safe- 
guard of  peace,  and  a  parallel  development  of  the  German  Navj 
would  undoubtedly  subserve  the  same  end.  The  writer  in  The 
Statist  believes  that  while  some  nations  must  necessarily  be  out- 
stript  in  the  race  for  military  and  naval  predominance,  the  struggle 
that  is  going  on  at  present  does  not  really  mean  imminent  war  or 
national  bankruptcy  in  any  case.  Recent  history  is  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  position  : 

"  livery  reader  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  years  that 
immediately  followed  the  Franco-German  War  will  recollect  how 
generally  it  was  predicted  that  the  adoption  of  universal  liability 
to  military  service  by  the  majority  of  continental  countries  must 
end  cither  in  war   very   soon  or  in  bankruptcy  before   Ion-  for  the 

poorer  states.  It  is  now  thirty-eight  years  since  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  came  to  an  l\u\,  and  in  that  long  interval  there  has  not 
been  a  single  greal  European  war— by  which  we  mean  war  between 

Low  ii  s  oi  the  first  rank." 

Nor  will  the  increased  charge  laid   upon  the  people  lor  the  sup- 
port oi  armaments  be  likely  to  make  the  taxpayer  discontented 
or  induce  national  bankruptcy,  we  are  told.     The  Statist  quotes 
imple  oi  ( Germany  : 

"Germany  is  the  Lower  which  has  imposed  upon  the-  rest  ol 
I  .  lor  adopting  universal  liability  to  military 

servici  ermany  has  grown  in  wealth  and  population  more 

than  any  othei  I  uropean  Power.  So  little,  indeed,  does  Germany 
appeal  i"  feel  tin-  burden  ol  universal  liability  to  military  se 

that  she  i.  now  fori  ing  upon  all  the  maritime  Lowers  the  necessity 

fm  enormously  increased  expenditure  upon  their  navies.  Thus  it 
would  aim  that  in  the  exaltation  ol  her  strength  and  wealth 

she  is  wantonl)  ex<  iting  alarm  among  her  neighbors.  Everybody 
who  watches  what  is  going  on  in  Germany  must  see  that  the  naval 
policy  of  the  Government  is  popular.  That  there  is  an  opposition 
to  it  is  a  matter  of  i  oui  • .  I  here  is  an  opposition  t<>  every  policy 
in  every  country,  howevei  popular  it  may  generally  be.  But  any- 
body who  looks  .it  the  reported  roll-call  of  the  members  ol  the 
German  N  ue,  m^\  the  g<  neral  support  given  to  the  new 


naval  policy,  not  only  in  the  Reichstag,  but  also  in  the  press,  must 
feel  convinced  that  the  naval  policy  of  Germany  is  popular." 

The  opening  up  of  new  countries  will  also  add  to  the  wealth  ot 
the  older  countries  and  help  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  increasing 
armaments.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  time  is  evidently  not  far  distant  when  the  predominance  of 
the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  food  and  raw  materials  will 
have  passed  away,  and  we  shall  look  not  merely  for  our  wheat,  but 
for  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  to  very  much  newer 
countries.  If  that  happens — and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  Sudan  and  in  Eastern  Africa,  for  example,  there  is  an 
immeasurable  capacity  for  producing  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton 
— the  world's  wealth  will  go  on  growing  more  rapidly  as  the  years 
pass.  Over  and  above  this,  the  opening  up  of  such  count! 
China  must  have  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  development 
and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  must,  therefore,  make  it  possible 
to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  with  comparative  indifference  which 
a  generation  ago  would  have  been  literally  crushing.  In  saving 
all  this  we  desire  neither  to  deny  the  naturalness  of  the  regret  that 
there  should  be  such  vast  expenditure  upon  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing human  life,  nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  ultimately  competi- 
tion such  as  is  now  threatened  will  not  have  an  impoverishing 
effect  upon  the  countries  least  prepared  to  bear  the  competition. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  heavy  suffering.  Who  will  tail  behind 
in  the  race  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  guess  now.  But  that 
some  will  (all  behind,  that  some  will  Utterly  break  down  altogether, 
seems  to  be  almost  inevitable.  Lor  all  that,  the  competition  may 
be  carried  on  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  anybody  now  be- 
lieves   possible    without    causing   the   mischief    that    is    generally 

apprehended." 

THE  ARMIES  STARVING  THE  SCHOOLS— When  the  Turkish 
soldiers  in  Asia  Minor  sack  and  burn  the  schools,  we  are  all  horri- 
fied at  their  sad  lack  of  civilization,  but  a  French  writer  comes 
forward  to  remind  us  just  at  this  time  that  the  so-called  civilized 
nations  are  robbing  the  schools  to  support  their  soldiers,  which 
comes  to  about  the  same  thing.  If  a  man  spent  live  times  as  much 
for  guns  as  for  his  children's  schooling  he  would  1  e  considered  a 
lunatic  or   a  desperado,  yet  it   appears   that   this   is  precisely  what 

the   Powers    of    Europe   are   doing.     The    Paris  review,    Mon 

Pi  ma  in  lie,  says  : 

"  France  spends  about  five  times  as  much  on  her  Army  as  she 
does  on  the  intellectual  training  ol  her  children.  Germany  gives 
tn  educational  purposes  one-third  ol  the  amount  she  devotes  to 
military  purposes.  In  Austria  and  Russia  the  proportion  between 
school  and  caserne  expenditure  is  as  two  to  nine.  Italy  spends 
upon  her  Army  nine  times  as  much  as  she  de\  oles  to  pul  >]  ic  ecluca 
lion.  Belgium  is  exemplary  in  that  her  military  and  education 
budget  stand  as  eight  to   lour.       The  only  exception  to  this  rule  of 

priority  in  military  expenditure  is  Switzerland  which  devotes  twi<  e 

as  much  to   the   education  ol    her  children  as   she  lays   out    on   the 

purchase  <>t  powder  and  shot  and  the  pay  of  her  defenders." — 
Translation  made  fori  we.  Literary  Dioi 
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HEARING  COLORS  AND  SEEING  SOUNDS 

THOSE  odd  byways  leading  from  one  sense  to  another,  through 
which  some  persons  perceive  what  they  call  the  colors  of 
sounds  and  others  the  noises,  perhaps,  of  odors  or  forms,  are  dis- 
cus! in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  3)  in  a\\  article  crediting  many  of  its 
data  to  a  recent  book  by  Henry  Laures  on  "  Synesthesia,"  which 

is  the  technical  name  for  this  phenomenon.      Says  the  writer  : 

"  It  is  surely  odd  that  one  person,  seeing  the  letter  A,  or  hearing 
its  sound,  should  always  have  an  impression  of  red  or  green,  and 
that  another  should  mentally  represent  .Monday  as  a  triangle  and 
the  month  of  March  as  a  mandrest  in  blue.  These  facts  exist  and 
have  been  duly  established.  It  remains  to  interpret  them,  but  all 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  same  explanation  and  do  not  answer 
to  the  same  mechanis 

"We  may  assert  that  in  subjects  having  synesthesias,  the  brain 
centers  corresponding  to  organs  of  sense  may  have  special  and 
somewhat  abnormal  connections.  It  is  just  as  if  two  telephone 
ibers  were  so  connected  that  one  could  not  be  called  up 
without  the  other  also  receiving  the  message  Such  connections 
might  be  anatomic,  by  means  of  nerve-fibers,  or  purely  dynamic. 

" This  hypothesis  does  not  rest  on  the  slightest  basis  of  proof, 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  case  of  synesthesia,  it  is  con- 
sciousness that  unites  the  two  sensations.  In  'colot-hearing,'  in 
particular,  it  is  consciousness  that  colors  the  sounds,  and  not  the 
latter  that  color  themselves.  .  .  .  This  purely  psychologic  explan- 
ation, however,  can  not  be  applied  to  all  cases. 

"  Every  sensation,  however  weak  or  indifferent  it  may  appear  to 
be.  has  a  determinate  emotional  coefficient.  This  coefficient  may- 
be measured  in  certain  cases  and  with  special  subjects.  FeTe  has 
published  interesting  researches  on  this  subject.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  luminous  or  auditive  excitation,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  or  retarded  without  any  clear  consciousness 
of  the  state  on  the  subject's  part." 

The  particularly  exciting  action  of  the  color  red  has  been  noted. 
In  an  industrial  photographic  establishment,  it  was  remarked  that 
workmen  occupied  in  a  room  lighted  with  red  lamps  were  more 
irritable  than  usual  and  prone  to  quarrel  over  trivialities.  When 
the  illumination  was  changed  their  nerves  were  quieted  and  their 
fighting  humor  calmed.     Further  : 

"A  student  writes  to  Mr.  Flournoy  :  'The  different  colors  affect 
my  nervous  system.  Green  gives  me  always  a  feeling  of  repose, 
of  calm  :  blue  produces  an  agreeable  sensation,  red  fills  me  with 
disquiet,  and  black  acts  similarly  :  reddish-yellow  gives  me  a  very 
agreeable  sensation.  When  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  rays  of  different 
colors,  according  to  my  state  of  mind.  Sad  melodies  affect  me  as 
green  does,  singing  is  like  blue.  A  very  loud  noise  gives  me  a  sen- 
sation of  red  (or  sometimes  of  black)  ;  sharp  sounds  have  clear 
tints,  etc. '  We  get  here  a  good  idea  of  the  relation  of  color-hearing 
with  sensibility. 

"  An  emotional  factor  is  common  to  the  two  sensations.  Messrs. 
Antheaume  and  Dromard  have  thus  defined  the  emotional  corre- 
spondences : 

" '  An  auditive  and  a  visual  sensation  may  present,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  affective  resultant,  a  marked  analogy,  because 
both  augment,  diminish,  or  modify  in  the  same  way  the  moral 
tonicity.  Thus,  bright  colors  are  not  only  associated  in  our  minds 
with  joyous  images,  for  reasons  that  we  shall  indicate  presently, 
but  they  also  really  correspond,  in  the  way  that  they  stimulate  our 
nervous  activity,  to  the  excitation  that  similar  images  produce. 
Somber  colors,  in  like  manner,  correspond  to  our  feelings  of  sad- 
ness, and  neutral  tints  to  our  vague  feelings  of  fatigue,  to  the 
causeless  griefs  of  a  day  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

'"Our  senses  are  in  constant  relation,  one  to  another,  and  per- 
petual exchanges  are  going  on  among  them. 

"'Visual  data  change  into  auditive  impressions;  certain  sounds 
in  combination  bring  before  our  eyes  certain  forms  or  colors,  to 
the  point  of  really  calling  up  within  us  scenes  or  landscapes. 
These  mysterious  correspondences  which  hold  our  senses  in  mutual 
bonds,  have  been  accurately  described  by  Baudelaire  [in  one  of 
his  sonnets].' 


"Perfumes,  colors,  and  sounds  all  have  their  correspondences. 

Thus,  Theophile  Gautier,  in  a  celebrated  pine,  noted  the  sensa- 
tions that  he  felt  after  taking  hashish,  and  declared  : 

'"This  time  the  vision  was  more  complicated  and  more  extraor- 
dinary. .  .  .  My  hearing  was  prodigiously  developed ;  I  heard  the 

noise  of  colors.      Sounds,  green,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  reached  me 

in  perfectly  distinct  waves. ' 

"It  should  be  noted  also  that  Hoffmann,  the  author  of  the  fan- 
tastic tales,  often  associated,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  different 
sensorial  impressions. 

"This  author  sometimes  suffered  a  general  perversion  of  the 

senses  ;  he  heard  colors  or  odors  and  he  saw  sounds.  'In  the  state 
of  delirium  preceding  sleep.'  says  he,  'and  especially  when  I  had 
been  hearing  much  music,  there  is  a  confusion  within  me  between 
colors,  sounds,  and  perfumes.  It  is  as  if  they  all  arose  mysteri- 
ously together  from  one  ray  of  light  and  then  united  to  form  a 
marvelous  harmony.  I  fall  involuntarily  into  a  state  of  reverie 
and  I  then  hear,  as  at  a  great  distance,  the  notes  of  a  horn  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling.' 

"The  same  writer  associated,  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and 
during  a  brief  illness,  in  amusing  fashion,  the  representation  of  his 
nurses  with  the  sensations  evoked  in  him  by  musical  instruments. 
'To-day  the  flute  has  cruelly  tormented  me,'  he  cried,  thus  indica- 
ting a  friend  who  spoke  in  low  and  languorous  tones;  and  again, 
'All  the  afternoon,  that  insupportable  bassoon  made  a  martyr  of 
me;  it  was  always  coming  in  out  of  time.'  The  bassoon  was  X., 
wdio  had  a  powerful  bass  voice. 

"It  may  be  said,  as  Laures  remarks,  .  .  .  that  our  brain  is  a 
field  perfectly  prepared  for  the  possibilities  of  indefinite  associa- 
tion, and  that  toxic  substances  may  be  like  sparks  capable  of 
causing  them  to  burst  out.  Other  causes  also,  known  or  unknown, 
may  provoke  them,  in  divers  degrees  of  intensity  and  variety,  and 
in  permanent  fashion,  with  some  individuals. 

"But  in  such  cases  we  have  to  do  with  morbid,  or  more  or  less 
abnormal,  phenomena.  They  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
facts  of  spontaneous  synesthesia  in  normal  and  healthy  subjects." 
—  Tratislatiim  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DANGERS  OF  SPRING  CLEANING— That  "spring  cleaning," 
especially  when  certain  simple  precautions  are  not  observed,  has 
many  possibilities  for  evil,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London,  April  17).     He  says  : 

"  The  cardinal  fact  connected  with  this  procedure  is  that  there 
must  always  be  potentialities  for  evil  lurking  in  dust  and  dirt,  and 
a  general  house-cleaning  means  the  removal  of  these  deposits, 
which  usually  represent  the  sum  of  a  year's  accumulation.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  accumulation  was  free  from  dis- 
ease-producing organisms,  and  it  never  is.  Bacteriological  exami- 
nation would  be  bound  to  reveal  a  rich  garden  of  pathogenic  entities 
in  the  household  dust  and  dirt  annually  removed  in  the  spring- 
cleaning  process. 

"It  follows  that  only  that  method  of  spring  cleaning  can  be 
approved  which  secures  the  removal  of  the  dust  and  dirt  as 
against  one  which  merely  scatters  them.  Spring  cleaning,  after 
all,  amounts  to  the  application  of  aseptic  principles  to  the 
dwelling-house,  and  modern  refinements  teach  that  unless  the  proc- 
ess is  well  done  it  might  as  well  be  left  undone.  The  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  in  a  house  is  repugnant  to  sanitary  ideas,  but  the  proc- 
ess of  cleaning  should  not  be  an  annual  ceremony  but  one  carried 
out  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Few  householders,  however,  would 
find  it  convenient,  we  imagine,  to  submit  the  house  to  a  kind  of 
aseptic  process  more  than  once  a  year,  and  yet  the  fact  that  it  is 
commonly  done  only  once  means  that  an  accumulation  of  some 
depth  and  intensity  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Theoretically,  no  ma- 
terials that  may  probably  contain  dormant  disease-producing 
entities  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  their  forces,  and  therefore 
spring  cleaning  as  an  annual  aseptic  process  applied  to  the  house  is 
wrong  in  principle.  According  to  this  view  spring  cleaning  should 
be  abolished  in  favor  of  a  regularly  conducted  cleaning  process  kept 
up  all  the  year  round  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  This  is 
the  course  pursued  by  many  careful  citizens  nowadays  and  the 
public  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example." 
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ding  their  ultimate  origin. 


WHERE  THE  METEORITES  COME  FROM 

r"P,HAT  Meteorites  are  small  celestial  bodies  having  orbits  of 
■*■        their  own  until  raptured  by  the  earth  and  attracted  to  its 

surface,  is  general))  accepted,  but  there  is  less  general  agreement 

That  some  are  the  fragments  of 
disintegrated  comets  seems 
probable;  many  astronomers 
think  that  all  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this.  way.  In 
an  article  in  Popular  Astron- 
omy (May).  Prof.  William  II. 
Pickering,  of  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, calls  attention  to 
the  differences  between  the 
iron  and  stony  types  of  me- 
teorite. The  former  he  thinks 
may  have  had  a  cometary 
origin;  but  many,  at  least,  of 
the  latter,  seem  to  be  parts  of 
the  earth  itself,  and  he  inclines 
to  the  theory  that  they  are 
"moonlets,"  by-products  of 
the  great  catastrophe  that 
split  off  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  mass,  according  to 
(1.  II.  Darwin's  hypothesis, 
which  has  been  lately  gaining 
adherents.  Says  Professor 
Pickering  : 

PROP.    WILLIAM    H.    PICKERING, 


Who  thinks  many  meteorites  are  not 
visitors  from  space,  but  little  fragments 
of  our  own  planet  that  have  returned 
after  long  absence. 


"  By  the  term  meteorite  .is 
distinguished  from  meteor. 
we  refer  to  those  bodies  that 
actually  strike  the  earth's 
surface.  Meteorites  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  two  classes,  those  composed  chiefly  of  iron, 
and  those  composed  chiefly  of  stone.  Of  the  292  actually  ob- 
served meteoric  tails  that  took  place  during  the  last  century, 
Dnly  12,  or  about  (  per  cent.,  belonged  to  the  first  class,  yet  in  our 
cabinets  the  two  classes  are  represented  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
The  explanation  ol  this  strange  anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  unless 
the  fall  has  been  actually  witnessed  close  at  hand,  very  few  of  the 
stony  meteorites  are  evei  found.  <>i  32810  tin- collection  of  the 
British    .Museum.    505,  or  93  per  cent.,  were  seen  to   fall.      This  is 

partly  because  these  bodies  to  ordinary  inspection  appear  very  like 
common  stones,  and  therefore  are  nol  recognized  as  meteorites. 
and  partly  because  owing  to  their  physical  and  chemical  structure 
they  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  elements." 

Professoi  Pickering  rejects,  with  most  modern  astronomers,  the 

9  1  hat  meteoi  ites  1  ome  from  the  sun  and  that  they  have  been 
iocs,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  the  moon.      The 

indei  which  the)  01  cur  can  not  Ik-  explained  in  these 

I" 1  the  -icat  velocity  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  an  orbit 

is  not  accounted  lor.     The  recent  theor)  ol  Professor  Chamberlin, 

which  supposes  both  Comets  and    meteorites   to  come  from  the  di 

oi  "iic  or  more  small  planets  by  the  near  approach  ol 

another    sun    to   Our   system,    he    thinks   more    probable.      <>l     the 

"moonlet"  theor)  mentioned  above,  which  he  seems  to  regard 
w  ith  favoi .  he  saj  s : 

"When  the  truly  enormous  pressure  on  the  deep  lying  terrestrial 

stiai.i  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  departure  oi  the  upper  layers. 
which  now  form  qui  moon,  tremendous  explosive  energy  must  have 
been  nsiderable  portions  of  our  atmosphere  must 

have  1  ol  lowed  the  largei  flying  masses,  and  the  atmospheric  resist- 
ance   to   the    sni. ilb  1    ones,    swept    along    at    the   same   time,  would 

have  been  much  diminished.  Altho  we  can  probably  nevei 
definitely  kno  \  just  whai  "■  1  urred  at  this  time,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  considerable  q  1  tin-  smaller  masses  were  carried 


along  by  the  blast  of  escaping  gases,  and  were  projected  to  such 
distances  as  to  entirely  free  themselves  from  the  attraction  of  our 
planet.  This  implies  a  solid  crust  lor  the  earth  at  the  date  of  birth 
of  the  moon,  which  previous  investigations  of  the  place  of  origin 
of  that  body  seem  to  justify. 

"  In  order  to  fix  our  minds,  let  us  assume  that  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  this  matter  from  the  earth's  surface,  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  it  was  projected  with  a  more  or  less  parabolic  velocity 
into  space.  If  concentrated  into  one  piece,  this  would  have  formed 
a  sphere  of  the  density  of  the  moon,  and  200  miles  in  diameter. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  forming  only  one  piece  it 
was  really  concentrated  into  a  great  number  of  little  moonlets.  to 
adopt  a  term  suggested  by  Prof.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  varying  from  a  lew- 
miles  in  diameter  downward. 

"Those  moonlets,  whose  velocities  were  only  elliptic,  and'whose 
courses  at  the  start  were  so  perturbed  that  they  did  not  at  once 
return  to  the  earth,  would  continue  to  revolve  about  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  which  in  those  days  were  close  to- 
gether. Generally  they  would  move  in  very  eccentric  orbits. 
Those  moonlets  whose  velocities  were  hyperbolic  would  free  them- 
selves from  our  planet,  but  still  could  not  escape  the  BUD,  and 
would  therefore  revolve  about  it  in  orbits  coinciding  more  01 
closely  with  that  of  the  earth. 

"Since  all  the  moonlets  that  we  are  now  considering  were  moving 
with  velocities  approximately  parabolic  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
and  since  they  would  be  constantly  meeting  both  that  body  and 
the  moon,  their  orbits  would  be  subject  to  most  violent  perturba- 
tions constantly  shifting  them  back  and  forth  between  hyperbolic 
and  elliptic  conditions.  Moreover,  they  would  all  of  them  sooner 
or  later  pass  near  enough  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  large 
bodies  to  be  minutely  fractured  by  it,  in  the  manner  so  fully  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Chamberlin  in  the  paper  above  mentioned. 
It  is  suggested  that  all  the  stony  meteorites,  and  perhaps  also  some 
of  the  metallic  ones,  were  formed  in  this  manner. 

"  In  support  of  this  view  of  their  terrestrial  origin  we  have  the 
fact  that  29  terrestrial  elements,  including  helium,  have  so  far  been 
jnized  in  meteorites,  10  of  them  being  non-metallic.  No  new 
elements  have  been  found.  The  six  which  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  earth's  crust,  named  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  are 
oxygen,  silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  The 
eight  most  commonly  found  in  the  stony  meteorites  are  these  six. 
besides  nickel  and  sulfur. 

"  Nearly  all  the  stony  meteorites  contain  some  metallic  iron,  and 
some  of  them  contain  large  quantities  of  it.      but  this  is  also  true 


ttaMun  ..1  Natural  Hlitory,  s.«  **ork. 
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Largest  entire  stone  meteorite  in  the  country.     It  weighs  |06  lbs 

ol  sonic  ol  our  basaltic  lavas.      Indeed,  laige  masses  oi  iron   have 

been  found  in  ledges  upon  the  Greenland  coast.    Some  of  this 

iron    contains   over  (>  per  cent,    ol    nickel,    but     much   larger    pro- 
portions  have   been   discovered    in    New   Zealand.    Piedmont,    and 
on,    where  considerable   quantities   ol    the   nickel    iron    alloys 

have  been  found.  According  to  Farrington,  of  the  21  minerals 
recognized  in  meteorites,  11  have  been  found  in  out  volcanic 
products." 
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CANNIBAL   MEDICAL  LORE 

rrHK  Battaks  of  Sumatra,  described  as  low  savages  addicted 
-I       to  cannibalism,  possess  .1  medical  literature  of  great  interest, 
which  has  been  known  tor  a  century   past.     The  Battak  manu- 
scripts, of  which  there  ate  a  tew  specimens  in  King's  College, 


?  "Z*  'Z*  C"  *Z"  *ZI  >Z'  *Z"  *Z*  ►? ' 

''fC^Z"'. 


.1  Hi. I.. 


LARGES1     KNOWN     METEORITE. 


Brought  from  Cape  York,  Greenland,  and  now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  New  York  City.     It  weighs  more  than  36.5  tons. 

London,  are  curious  examples  of  the  most  primitive  form  of  hook. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London.  April  to)  : 

"In  1S1 1  William  Marsden  thus  refers  to  this  literature  of  canni- 
bals :  'Their  books  are  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  certain 
tree,  cut  into  long  slips,  and  folded  in  squares.  Their  contents 
are  little  known  to  us.  The  writing  of  most  of  those  in  my  posses- 
sion is  mixt  with  uncouth  representations  of  scolopendra and  other 
noxious  animals  and  frequent  diagrams  which  imply  their  being 
works  of  astrology  and  divination.'     M.  Claine,  reporting  in  1892 

on  a  Battak  MS describes   it   as  referring  to  some  plague. 

The  book  was  presented  to  Dr.  Leitner's  much-abused  Oriental 
Congress  at  the  time,  and  was  submitted  by  him  to  Pundit  Janard- 
han,  an  eminent  Vaidak  physician  of  Lahore 

"We  in  England  had  been  possest  by  the  idea  that  the  Battak 
bark  books  contained  a  definite  adumbration  of  the  theories  of 
Pasteur.  The  little  twiddles,  painted  in  some  black  pigment  on 
the  bark,  were  held  to  be  what  were  then  called 'germs.'  Dr. 
Janardhan  entirely  agreed  with  us.  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Battak  illustrations  were  borrowed  from  ancient  Hindi  books,  as 
is  often  the  case  where  primitive  authors  are  at  a  loss  to  rind  artis- 
tic comments  on  their  ideas.  He  declared,  in  reference  to  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  medical  books  from  which  the  Battak  cannibals 
copied  their  illustrations  with  an  infinite  neatness  :  'Whatever  peo- 
ple may  choose  to  say  about  the  discovery  of  bacilli  and  microbes 
as  a  new  thing  (in  1892)  in  medical  science,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  principle  of  this  discovery  was  many  ages  ago  given  in  out- 
Sanskrit  books  of  medicine  :  and  the  details,  elaborated  and  tabu- 
lated, can  be  produced  to  prove  this  statement.'  But  the  Sanskrit 
illustrations  in  question  really  refer  to  worms,  not  to  germs.  In 
India  diseases  are  often  traced  to  a  '  Kira  '  or  worm,  and  the  Battak 
pictures  really  depict  a  number  of  these.  Two  very  large  ones, 
with  fangs  and  antenna-,  are  supposed  to  produce  respectively 
cholera  and  diarrhea  and  phthisis.  Another  smaller  worm  is  held 
to  set  up  leprosy.  Many  worms  are  held  to  be  invisible.  The 
orthodox  number  of  worms  is  twenty.  Their  excess  in  the  human 
being  produces  certain  diseases,  their  defect  certain  others.  They 
are  mentioned  in  all  the  old  books  of  Hindi  medicine.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  leprosy  arises  from  a  worm,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sans- 
ktit  medical  authorities.  But  from  the  brutal  Western  point  of 
view  a  worm  is  no/  a  microscopic  germ.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  be 
cajoled  into  a  bacterial  theory  of  the  origin  of  disease  having  been 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Hindus  from  such  evidence  as  the  learned 
Pundit  has  so  far  put  before  us." 


A  SHOUTING  PHONOGRAPH 

A  COMBINATION  of  tin-  phonograph  and  the  siren  whose 
**■      voice,  speaking  intelligible  words,  maj    be  heard  for  miles, 

has  been  invented  in  Germany.     Says   The  Scientific  American 

(New   York,  April  24)  crediting   for   its  data   a   recent    report   sent 
from  Chemnitz  by  United  States  Consul  T.  II.  Norton  : 

"The  methods  for  recording  sound  have  reached  a  higher  stage 
<>t  perfection  than  those  employed  for  its  reproduction.  The  chief 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  present  systems  oi  reproducing  con- 
versation, and  especially  music,  from  phonographic  and  similar 
records,  is  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  needle  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  rapidly  revolving  disk  or  cylinder.  This  introduces 
a  more  or  less  noticeable  buzzing  or  rumbling  sound  which  inter- 
feres  [materially  with  the  clearness  of  musical  notes  or  spoken 
words.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  un- 
pleasant accompaniment.  In  none  of  the  devices  hitherto  brought 
forward  has  complete  success  Ween  attained,  since  all  involved  the 
factor  of  friction  as  the  fundamental  means  of  transmission." 

The  newly  patented  instrument  completely  avoids  friction  by  the 
substitution  of  a  current  of  comprest  air  for  the  needle  or  stylus  of 
Edison's  invention.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  a  siren,  openings  of  various  sizes  allow  the  production  of  all 
musical  notes  with  any  desired  degree  of  intensity  or  length.  In 
the  new  instrument,  perforations  in  the  disk  of  a  siren  are  replaced 
by  tangential  incisions  on  the  surface  of  a  large  record-cylinder. 
A  second  perfectly  smooth  cylinder  rests  close  upon  the  surface  of 
the  first  cylinder  and  revolves  in  unison  with  it  as  the  two  cylinders 
are  set  in  movement.  A  constantly  varying  succession  of  minute 
openings  between  their  surfaces  is  presented,  due  to  the  incisions 
on  the  record-cylinder.  When  a  powerful  blast  of  comprest  air  is 
directed  upon  the  line  of  contact  between  the  two  cylinders,  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  be  an  exact  tangent  to  the  surfaces  of  both,  sounds 
are  evoked  identically  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  siren.  It  is 
possible  to  communicate  signals  and  even  words  which  can  be 
readily  heard  miles  away. 

"It  is  already  evident  that  a  field  of  usefulness  is  open  to  this 
new  invention  as  an  adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  sea-going  vessels. 
Its  availability  for  musical  purposes  has  not  yet  been  tested  suffi- 
ciently to  determine  whether  it  can  successfully  vie  with  the 
gramophone,  phonograph,  etc.,  or  even  replace  them. 

" The  cylinders  thus  far  employed   are  about  ten  times  as  large 
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Showing  crystalline  formation. 

as  ordinary  phonographic  cylinders,  and  this  fact  renders  the  in- 
strument necessarily  somewhat  clumsy.  The  requirement  of  a 
current  of  comprest  air  may  also  militate  against  a  wide-spread 
domestic  use,  altho  such  a  current  can  be  supplied  by  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  attachment  to  a  water-tap  where  the  water-sup- 
ply is  under  considerable  pressure." 
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A  TRAVELING   BRIDGE  FOR  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

\  DEVICE  for  building  a  railwaj  embankment,  reminding 
•**■  one  .somewhat  of  the  construction  of  a  cantilever  bridge  by 
adding  pieces  continually  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  arms,  is  now  in 
use  in  New  Jersey.     The  building  of   an  embankment  by  first 

making  false  work  in  the  form  ol  a  trestle,  and  dumping  earth  from 
a  train  standing  on  it,  is  familiar.  This  may  be  likened  to  the 
building  of  a  bridge  by  means  of  similar  false  work,  which  serves 
to  sustain  the  pieces  till  they  are  fastened  together.  In  the  new 
method,  which  we  have  compared  to  the  building  of  a  cantilever 
r.  the  embankment  is  pushed  forward  continuously  from  one 
extremity  by  dumping  from  a  train  on  a  so-called  "  traveling  bridge  " 
one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  embankment  while  the  other  is  hung 
from  a  cableway.  as  shown  in  the  picture.  ha\>  a  writer  in  Engi- 
neering News  i. New  York.  April  22): 


almost  total  salvage  value.  No  power  is  needed  to  operate  it  ex- 
cept the  dummy  engine  that  pulls  the  cars,  and  when  the  work  at 
any  one  place  is  completed  the  whole  outfit  is  in  shape  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  location." 


"The  apparat.. 


now   in  commission  on  one  of  the  big 
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SUSPENDED    CABLEWAY    AND    TRAVELING    IJRIDGE   A  1 


tills  of  Section  5  of  the  [D.  L.  &  \\\]  Cut-off.  near  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
At  this  location  the  embankment  is  to  be  some  1,100  feet  long  and 
about  So  feet  deep  at  its  deepest  point,  and  is  being  filled  with 
shale  rock  hauled  from  a  near-by  cut  on   the  same  section.  .   .   . 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  two  towers,  one  fixt  and  one  movable,  be- 
tween which  a  double  cableway  is  suspended.     From  this  cableway 
is  hung  a  cradle,  or  traveling  bridge,  on  which  a  three-foot-gage 
track  is  laid.      Beginning  just  inside  the  movable  tower  a  construc- 
tion track  is  started  on  the  line  of  fill,  on  which  the  dump  cars  are 
pushed.     As  the  fill  progresses  this  track   is  extended  out  over  its 
tailing,  being  suspended  in  this  position  from  the  aforementioned 
cradle,  which  is  moved  ahead  with  the  fill.     The  .   .   .   view  shows 
the  track  extending  out  over    the  till  and  the  cars  dumping.   .   .   . 
The  1                    icked  on  to  the  track  and  each  car  is  dumped  as  it 
of    the   till,  so  that  the  empties  are  always  at  the 
t  the  structure  and  the  tilled  cars  near  the  supports. 
"The  ii\t  tower  .it  the  l.irend  of  the  line  is  a  standard  cableway 
•     firmly  held  in  place  by  the  pressure  ol   the  cables 
and  1  round.      It  will  not  be   moved  during 
■  n.      The  movable  tower  is  ol  structural  si, -el. 
.   .    .   The  I  with   a   horizontal   plate 
whit  :.                                                  "ii  which  the  tower   is  moved,  when 


-  dumping  1. 100  to  1,200  cubic  yards 

Id   handle  many 
times  that   amount,  but  is    limited  I  nit  ol    excavation  in 

ack.    'I  1  •  lints  in  its  favor,  aside  from  its 

comparatively  low  •  peration  and  the 


AN  IMITATION  OF  GRAVITY 

\  MACHINE  that  mechanically  imitates  the  action  of  gravi- 
-"  *-  tational  force  in  a  way  visible  to  the  eye  has  been  devised 
by  Prof.  Arthur  Korn.  who  describes  it  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette.  I'rotessor  Korn  apparently  demonstrates  that  gravitation 
is  a  mode  of  motion,  inasmuch  as  by  rapid  vibration  he  causes 
bodies  to  attract  one  another  with  a  force  proportional  to  their 
mass.  To  quote  an  abstract  of  the  article  in  Machinery  (New 
York)  : 

"  Professor  Korn  started  with  the  assumption  that  gravitation  is 
the  result  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  bodies  in  an  inelastic  medium. 
All  matter  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  vibration.  The  vibration,  accord- 
ing to  the  professor,  is  analogous  to  the  vibration  of  a  violin 
string.  The  third  string  of  a  violin, 
for  instance,  rightly  tuned,  emits  an 
A.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
ground  tone  A.  there  are  the  so-called 
over-tones  in  the  relation  of  1  to  2.  2 
to  4,  and  so  on.  Of  complex  charac- 
ter are  the  vibrations  of  all  particles 
of  matter,  and  it  is  these  vibrations 
which  lead  respectively  not  only  to 
the  attractive  force  of  gravitation,  but 
also  to  the  repulsive  lorce  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
observed  at  the  same  time. 

"The  machine  constructed  by  the 
professor  to  produce  this  'artificial 
gravitation  '  is  extremely  simple.  A 
metallic  globe,  fitted  with  a  window 
for  observation  of  what  is  going  on 
inside  it,  is  united  by  tubes  with  a 
cylinder,  one  end  of  which  is  closed 
only  by  a  membrane.  To  this  mem- 
brane is  attached  an  electro-motor, 
which,  by  pushing  and  pulling  the 
membrane  alternately,  makes  rapid 
pulsations.  The  metal  globe  contains 
two  air-filled  india-rubber  balls  ol 
different  sizes.  The  larger  one  is 
tixt  firmly  to  the  inside  wall  of  the  globe;  the  smaller  is  free  to 
move  whither  it  likes. 

"The  whole  apparatus  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
motor  set  to  work.  Each  time  the  membrane  is  prest  in.  the  in- 
creased water-pressure  causes  the  rubber  balls  to  contract,  and 
each  time  the  membrane  returns  to  its  original  position  the  relaxed 
pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  two  balls  to  expand.  The  motor 
working  so  quickly  that  these  pulsations  become  inconceiv- 
ably rapid  vibrations,  and  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
balls  is  invisible  to  the  eye.  As  water  is  practically  incompressi- 
ble, Professor  Korn  thus  obtains  the  conditions  he  needs — he  has 
two  elastic  bodies  vibrating  in  an  inelastic  medium.  Then  the 
phenomenon  looked  tor  occurs.  When  the  vibrations  attain  a  cer- 
tain speed,  the  smaller  ball,  impelled  by  a  mysterious  force.  I 
slowly  to  move  through  the  water  to  the  larger  ball,  and  gradually 
increases  its  speed,  exactly  as  the  apple  observed  by  Newton  in- 
d  its  speed  as  it  fell  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ground." 

The  close  analogy  of  the  phenomenon  to  gravitation  appeared 

bom  accurate  measurements,  which  showed  that  the  bigger  ball 
attracted  the  smaller  exactly  in  accordance  with  New  ton's  law,  or  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distances  between  them.    We  read  : 

"It  became,  therefore,  possible   to  construct  an  exact   winking 
model  of  the  solar  system  in  water,  in  which  the  planets  should  all 
move  in  their   appointed  paths    without  any   visible  support  I 
temally  applied  power. 

"  Professor  Korn 's  researches  do  not  end  here.     He  had  shown 
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why  matter  attracts  matter,  but  lie  had  to  solve  the  problem  why 
matter  also  repels  matter.  Why  is  it,  lor  instance,  that  comets. 
after  rushing  directly  toward  the  sun  from  the  depths  of  infinite 
space,  never  collide  with  it.  and  invariably  return  whence  they 
came  ?  To  this  problem  the  professor  again  applies  the  musical- 
vibration  theory.  Just  as  there  are  over-tones  in  the  violin  string, 
so  in  the  vibrations  of  matter  there  are  ovei -vibrations.  These 
over-vibrations  come    into   play   when   the   attracted   bodies  come 

ear,  and  their  effect  is  immediately  repulsive.  They  are 
counter-gravitational  in  their  effect,  and  operate  in  this  way  also 
only  in  an  inelastic  medium  like  water.  In  an  elastic  medium  the 
vibrations  of  matter  would  have  no  attractive  or  repulsive  effect  : 
hence  it  follows  that  gravitation  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  surrounded  by  inelastic  ether." 


EVER-BURNiNG  LAMPS 

THAT  certain  lamps  could  continue  to  burn  indefinitely  was  a 
general  article  of  popular  belief  in  ancient  and  medieval 
times.  Mr.  1..  I.odian.  in  The  Illuminating  Engineer '(New  York, 
April),  presents  the  results  of  some  study  of  this  superstition, 
together  with  some  suggestions  by  writers  who  find  it  necessary  to 
:i  or  account  for  it.  Mr.  I.odian  notes  that  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  belief  in  the  actual  existence 
of  ever-burning  lamps  seems  to  have  been  very  real  and  widely 
prevailing,  and  learned  writers  maintained  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  a  combustible  fluid  which,  while 
burning  and  giving  out  light,  diminished  not  in  quantity  and 
potency.  Lamps  supplied  by  tin's  marvelous  fluid  were  placed  in 
tombs  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  continued  burning  until  some 
ruthless  explorer  desecrated  the  subterranean  places  of  burial  and 
allowed  air  to  enter,  whereupon  the  flame  flickered  and  shortly  ex- 
pired. These  wondrous  lamps  "burned  the  most  brightly  where 
there  was  most  want  of  air  and  were  always  extinguished  by  the 
immission  of  external  air."     The  writer  proceeds  : 

"To  discover  the  secret  of  preparing  this  combustible  yet  incon- 
sumable liquid  was  one  of  the  alchemist's  dreams  :  in  their  figura- 
tive language,  they  endeavored  to  'concentrate  the  four  elements. 
and  to  make  therefrom  a  wonder-working  essence.'  The  material 
upon  which  their  operations  were  conducted,  and  in  which  they 
placed  great  reliance,  was  fine  gold  ;  this,  they  claimed— resolved 
by  hermetic  methods  into  a  clear  liquid  ('oil  of  gold  ') — supplied 
by  its  incombustible  oiliness  the 'perpetual  light.'  This  nourished 
the  ever-burning  lamps,  but  was  exceedingly  costly. 

"The  belief  in  perpetual  lamps  was  sustained  and  diffused  by 
the  publication  of  many  legends,  which  appear  to  have  been  freely- 
accepted  by  the  credulous  people,  notwithstanding  their  highly 
improbable  character,  and  the  slender  basis  of  truth  on  which  they 
were  founded. 

"One  of  the  most  famous  and  oft-quoted  legends  establishing 
this  superstitious  belief  was  that  of  the  tomb  of  Tuliola.  One  day, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.  (i 534-40) — he  who  convoked  the 
concilio  of  Trent — a  tomb  was  opened  at  Rome  which  contained 
the  body  of  a  young  woman  whose  flesh  was  still  yet  uncorrupted, 
and  her  tresses  even  were  yet  intact  and  bound  with  a  band  of 
chased  gold.  A  burning  lamp  hanging  in  the  vault  was  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  the  air  entered.  On  the  walls  was  carved  the 
inscription  '  TuLialafilia  ///>■</,'  which  was  regarded  as  referring  to 
Tuliola,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  whose  death  he  laments  in  his 
letters  to  Sulpicius.  One  authority  states  that  the  lamp  burned 
several  hours  after  opening  the  tomb,  tho  it  must  have  been  closed 
more  than  1.500  years.  This  discovery  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment. 

"Another  perpetual  lamp,  which  supplied  partizans  with  one  of 
their  strongest  arguments,  was  the  lamp  of  Olibius.  In  the  year 
15 10.  some  peasants,  digging  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
near  Padua,  came  across  a  tomb  containing  lighted  lamps,  one  of 
silver  and  the  other  of  gold  :  or,  according  to  another  source,  there 
was  but  one  lamp,  placed  in  an  urn  between  two  vials,  one  filled 
with  liquid  gold  and  the  other  with  liquid  silver,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  light  had  been  maintained  since  the  time  of  the  old  Roman 
Republic.  " 

"  The  famous  chemist  Glauber — who  has  perpetuated  his  memory 


in  the  salt  of  that  name    over  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago, 

writes  ot  a  lamp  •winch,  being  closed  up  in  a  glass,  may  be  made 

to  burn  continually  by  Us  own    virtue,  and  give  light    without   any 

other  help.'  He  explains  the  admitted  tact  that  when  the 'secret 
fire' is 'touched  by  the  least   air.it  extinguished  and  goeth  out, ' 

by  the  suggestion  that  "the  lire  is  appropriated  to  the  elemental 
air,'  and  'hath  its  own  air  in  itself.1 

"When  such  a  •shining  light  '  ol  his  day  as  the  chemist  Glauber 
writes  thus,  can  it  be  marveled  at  thai  lolks  accepted  the  fact  ol 
perpetual-burning  lamps  as  authentic?  " 

Other  fabled  "perpetual  lamps"  include  that  of  Palas,  son  ol 
Evander,  whose  lamp,  in  a  tomb  at  Rome,  burned  over  2,000 years, 
and  several  in  temples,  reported  by  ancient  writers,  as  one  in  a 
temple  of  Venus,  which  Si.  Augustine  states  "burned  perpetually, 

and  the  flame  adhered  so  strongly  to  the  incombustible  matter  thai 
neither  wind,  rain,  nor  tempests  could  extinguish  it,  tho  coutiini.il  I  v 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons."      To  quote  further  : 

"In  the  .Manhattan  public  library  is  a  big  Latin  work,  profusely 
illustrated,  of  the  date  1052,  written  expressly  by  the  divine  For- 
tunatus  LicetUS,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  anent  per- 
petual lamps.  The  volume  is  lavishly  decorated  with  engravings 
of  the  eternal-burning  lucernis  (lamps).  It  is  a  notable  example 
of  misplaced  erudition  and  credulity 

"Many  endeavors  have  been  made  by  modern  authors  to  account 
for  this  persistence  in  the  belief  ol  eternal  lamps.  Burning  lamps, 
it  is  known,  were  placed  in  tombs  by  the  ancients;  and  these  same- 
lamps — of  course  extinguished  long,  long  ages  ago,  possibly  even 
within  a  couple  of  days  alter  sealing  the  mausoleum — would  natur- 
ally be  noted  on  unearthing  and  opening  up  the  vaults  after  the  re- 
pose of  centuries.  Says  the  French  scientist,  Marville :  'It  hap- 
pens frequently  even  to-day,  when  antiquarians  are  searching  by 
torch-light  old  sepulchers  which  they  have  opened,  that  thick  fat 
and  gross  vapors  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  dead  bodies, 
have  momentarily  flashed  into  flame,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  searchers,  who  were' ignorant  of  the  cause.  The  presence  of 
the  ancient  extinguished  lamps  would,  of  course,  aid  the  delusion. '  " 


REENFORCED  CONCRETE  ROADS— The  use  of  reenforced 
concrete  or  "ferro-cement "  roads  has  been  suggested  in  France, 
and  this  style  of  pavement  has  stood  trial  in  a  testing-machine  very 
well  indeed.  Great  things  are  predicted  of  it  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
April  3),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  excerpts  : 

"It  has  been  attempted  to  incorporate  with  paving-materials 
various  hard  or  resisting  substances,  such  as  crusht  glass,  corun- 
dum, and  carborundum.  An  invemor  has  now  devised  a  new  com- 
bination— cement  and 'iron-straw.'  This  substance  is  made  by  the 
entanglement  of  tine  metallic  shavings,  and  ordinarily  appears  in 
the  form  of  masses,  blocks,  or  sheets,  more  or  less  compact,  offer- 
ing great  resistance  to  separation,  owing  to  the  kind  of  felting 
resulting  from  the  entanglement  of  the  constituent  threads  or  sha- 
vings, and  also  offering  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  to  compres- 
sion. To  make  a  slab  or  block  of  ferro-cement,  a  mass  of  iron- 
straw  is  placed  in  the  mold,  and  there  is  poured  over  it  cement 
sufficiently  fluid  to  penetrate  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  iron  and 
completely  cover  it.  When  the  whole  has  set,  the  core  of  iron,  thus 
intimately  incorporated,  gives  to  the  block  a  great  resistance  to 
breakage  and  to  traction,  at  the  sr.me  time  furnishing  elasticity  to 
compression  which  enables  it  to  stand  superficial  shocks. 

"A  brick  of  ferro-cement  4  centimeters  [ijj  inch]  thick  has  sup- 
ported, during  crushing-tests,  a  pressure  of  10,000  kilograms  to  the 
square  centimeter  [about  65  tons  to  the  square  inch].  In  breakage 
tests,  the  resistance  was  quadruple  that  of  ordinary  cement.  Re- 
sistance to  wear  was  no  less  remarkable. 

"  Used  in  paving  streets,  ferro-cement,  according  to  Francis  Laur, 
in  Inventions  Illustre'es,  would  be  incontestably  superior,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  almost  abolishing  joints,  of  mending  by  a  par- 
tial replacement  of  the  pavement,  and  especially  because  of  the  re- 
sistance of  ferro-cement  to  wear — all  qualities  that  present  great 
economical  advantages.  .  .  .  With  ferro-cement  a  kilometer  of 
national  road  would  cost  36,000  francs  [$7,200],  or  exactly  the  price 
of  ordinary  macadam,  dusty  and  jolty  :  and  it  would  require  no 
expense  for  upkeep  for  at  least  ten  years.  Thus  it  would  combine 
healthfulness  and  economy." — Translation    made  for  The  LlT- 

erary  Digest. 
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SEMINARIES  TOO  REMOTE  FROM  LIFE 

OUR  theological  seminaries  have  come  in  for  so  much  criticism 
ut  late  that  it  they  do  not  mend  their  ways  they  are  evi- 
dently going  li>  disappoint  a  large  army  of  advisers.  The  most 
outspoken    thing    is    the    recent    rebellion    of    the   students   at    the 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
curriculum.  In  The  Outlook  (May  8)  the  subject  receives  treat- 
ment from  several  hands.  The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  whose 
writings  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  labor  we  have  frequently 
quoted,  asserts  that  "literally  hundreds  of  successful  ministers 
have  declared,  both  in  public  and  private,  that  it  required  about 
five  years  to  unlearn  much  of  what  they  received  in  the  seminary, 
before  they  found  it  at  all  possible  toget  down  to  the  real  business 
of  life."  The  "ridiculous  attitude  with  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  ancients  and  the  people 
who  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century  "  is  laid  by  this  writer  at 
the  doors  of  the  seminary,  and  is  exprest  in  this  picturesque  way  : 

"Theological  students  spend  considerable  time  studying  about 
the  social  life  of  the  Israelites,  the  Jebusites.  the  Unites,  and  the 
Hittites,  and  when  they  become  our  ministers  they  preach  about 
these  most  interesting  people  who  lived  several  thousand  years 
ago.  Hut  when  a  man  studies  into  the  social  life  of  the  l'ittsburg- 
ites.  or  the  Hrooklynites.  or  the  Chicagoites.  and  preaches  about 
precisely  the  same  phases  of  life  that  he  discusses  when  he  talks 
about  these  people  of  old.  he  is  often  reminded  that  he  might  bet- 
ter preach  the  'simple  Gospel.'  It  is  very  much  easier  to  get  the 
facts  concerning  the  Chicagoites  than  it  is  to  secure  them  with 
reference  to  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Chicagoites  need  our  atten- 
tion very  much  more,  because  the  Amalekites  have  been  a  long 
time  dead." 

Another  contributor.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  asks  why  "the  156 
seminaries,  with  an  endowment  sixteen  times  as  large  as  that  ol 
the  1  ;S  medical  schools,  attract  only  a  decreasing  third  of  the 
number  of  medical  students  ?  "  Furthermore,  "why  do  the  number 
of  students  in  theological  seminaries  decrease  while  the  number  of 
ministers  is  increasing  ?  "  The  answer  he  thinks  will  be  found  in 
part  in  a  study  of  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  theological  courses. 
He  ~f  s : 

"The  following  course,  outlined  in  the  last  catalog  of  one  of  the 
three    most    influential    seminaries   in    the    Presbyterian  Church,  is 

I  of  the  large  majority  in  this  country  : 

Hours 

of  Course 

Theology  and    Apologetics  480 

Hebrew  and  old  Testament  288 

(ireek  and   New   Testament  224 

Ecclesiastical  ami  Bible  Hi^t<ir\  256 
Preaching  and  Social  Problems  96 

Khetoric  and  Elocution  144 

Total  1.488 


I  of  the  possible  1,536  hours.  1,488  are  prescribed  as  indi- 
cated in  the  outline.  Almost  a  third  of  the  total  time  is  given  to 
theology  and  apologetics,  Hebrew  claiming  a  fifth,  (ireek  a  sev- 
enth, ecclesiastical  history  a  sixth,  while  the  study  of  social  prob- 
lems divides  its  scanty  sixteenth  of  the  total  time  with  the  study 
of  preaching. " 

The  (hit look-,  in  older  to  discover  how  well  substantiated  were 
such  criticisms  as  that  of  Mr.  Stelzle  and  Mr.  Jones,  wrote  to 
thirty-nine  of  the  leading  rheological  seminaries,  asking  each  to 
state  what  it  was  doing  to  prepare  its  students  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time.  Twenty-five  answered  ;  in  regard  to  some  of  which, 
it  is  asserted  that  "criticisms  are  more  than  substantiated."  Five 
have  no  course  devoted  to  social  conditions  or  to  religion  as  .1 
social  force  ;  but  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number  the  criticism 
in  its  extreme  form  is  not  strictly  applicable.     Thus  : 

"Of  the  25  seminaries  at  least  iS  have  regular  courses  in  these 
subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  about  one-half,  and  possiblv 
two-thirds,  of  these  seminaries  have  begun  seriously  to  undertake 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  many  theological  professors  ate  .is 
urgent  as  any  critic  in  advocating  a  change." 

In  some  cases.  The  Outlook  declares,  the  instruction  offered  in 
social  subjects  is  very  extensive.     Thus  : 

"At  Hartford,  for  example,  in  addition  to  a  course  in  Christian 
ethics,  which  is  largely  concerned  with  the  relation  of  Christian 
faith  to  social  institutions,  there  are  courses  covering  such  subjects 
as  the  science  and  methods  of  foreign  missions,  the  sociological 
problems  of  foreign  missions,  and  the  course  of  sociological  prog- 
ress in  mission  lands:  business  methods  in  mission  work:  in- 
struction in  medicine,  including  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical 
emergencies:  social  problems  in  city  missions  :  general  principles 
of  sociology;  specific  problems  in  sociology;  history  and  theory 
of  Socialism  ;  the  labor  problem.  An  almost  equal  variety  of 
courses  is  offered  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
And  there,  as  at  Hartford,  the  city  is  used  as  a  'social  clinic.' 
The  Harvard  Divinity  School  offers,  in  conjunction  withiother  de- 
partments of  Harvard  University,  an  almost  bewildering  number 
of  courses  in  subjects  pertaining  to  social  life  :  but  there  the  effect 
of  tradition  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  tho  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  Divinity  'are  not  allowed  to  neglect  entirely  any 
one  ol  the  following  departments:  Old  Testament.  New  Testa- 
ment. Church  history,  theology,  homiletics."  they  may  apparently 
ignore  altogether,  if  they  choose,  all  courses  on  human  conditions 
ol  the  present.  Yale  supplements  courses  on  Christian  sociology 
by  a  recently  established  course  of  lectures  on  pastoral  functions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men  engaged  in  practical  affairs.  The 
Divinity  School  ol  the  University  of  Chicago,  besides  offering 
courses  in  ecclesiastical  sociology,  the  social  teachings  ol  Jesus, 
and  the  social  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine,  offers  also  to  its 
students  courses  in  sociology  and  religious  education  under  other 
departments  of  the  university.  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
has   a   special    department   of    practical    theolog)    presenting   six 
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courses  or  half-courses  on  such  subjects  .is  the  current  demands 
on  the  minister,  modern  church  administration,  Christian  sociology, 
religious  education,  and  missions.  This  seminary,  moreover,  lias 
in  its  other  departments  emphasized  the  social  aspects  oJ  theologi- 
cal studies.  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Yoik  also  pre- 
sents social  questions  in  several  courses,  ami  has  developed  the 
spirit  of  social  service  to  a  large  degree.  Meadville  Theological 
School  has  a  department  oi  sociology,  and  presents  social  ques- 
tions by  means  of  special  lectures  and  through  practical  first-hand 

study.  Rochester.  Auburn,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  the  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary.  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Bangor  all  have  regular  courses  on  social  subjects. 
Some  of  these  are  of  the  highest  excellence." 


THE  SALVATION  OF  "TAFT" 

A  YEAR  ago  the  "toughest  place  in  the  world  "  was  said  to  be 
Taft,  Mont.  It  had  one  store,  twenty-six  saloons,  and  an 
undertaking  establishment.  Two  years  ago  it  did  not  even  exist  ; 
but  the  construction  of  a  great  tunnel  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  called  it  into  existence  with  a  population  of 
a  thousand  men.  "With  the  men  came  all  those  vicious  institu- 
tions which  prey  upon  them— saloons,  houses  of  ill-tame,  and 
gambling-dens."  The  story  of  its  redemption,  which  is  said  to 
read  "like  a  passage  from  the  Gospels,"  is  given  in  The  Home 
Herald  (Chicago),  and  runs  in  this  wise  : 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  has  attacked  similar  problems  in  other  places 
with  success,  but  even  those  who  knew  its  work  discouraged  any 
attempt  at  Taft.  The  town,  they  said,  was  too  tough.  In  the  face 
of  this  well-meant  advice  Mr.  .Morrison,  a  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation, went  onto  the  ground,  and  with  the  help  of  the  company  es- 
tablished a  pleasant  and  attractive  Y.  M.  C.  A.  room.  Up  to  this 
time  the  men  had  been  cashing  their  pay-checks  in  saloons,  there 
being  no  other  place  to  cash  them.  Mr.  Morrison  arranged  witli 
a  banker  in  a  near-by  town  to  undertake  this  business.  <  )n  the  next 
day.  the  money  was  shipped  into  Taft,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  armed 
with  a  revolver,  rode  with  it  from  the  train  to  the  camp.  There 
he  cashed  the  checks,  encouraging  the  men  to  leave  over  all  sur- 
plus funds  with  him  for  deposit  in  the  bank.  The  result  was  that 
over  52.000  was  left  with  him,  all  of  which,  in  the  regular  course 
of  events,  would  have  gone  over  the  bars.  Opposition  grew  hot 
against  him,  of  course,  and  on  two  occasions  the  saloonkeepers 
caused  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
At  other  times  they  threatened  his  life,  and  a  threat  is  no  idle 
thing  in  Taft,  where  the  melting  of  the  snow  each  spring  discloses 
the  skeletons  of  men  killed  during  the  winter.  None  of  these 
things  deterred  him,  however;  he  continued  to  fight  the  liquor  ele- 
ment and  urge  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  With  the  aid  of 
the  sheriff,  who  stood  at  his  side  with  drawn  revolver,  he  gathered 
a  company  and  held  meetings  before  the  most  notorious  resort. 
In  spite  of  the  piano  inside  and  the  jeeringcrowds  in  the  windows, 
the  Gospel  finally  conquered  ;  men  and  women  were  drawn  out  of 
the  houses  to  gather  about  the  cart  which  served  as  a  pulpit,  and 
more  than  one  found  eternal  life. 

"The  great  test  came  on  Christmas  of  last  year,  when  the  camp 
was  given  its  first  birthday.  So  certain  was  the  foreman  that  the 
majority  of  his  workmen  would  be  incapacitated  for  labor  through 
drink,  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  ordering  200  extra  men  to 
start  work  on  the  twenty-sixth.  Gamblers,  prostitutes,  and  boot- 
leggers flocked  into  town  in  anticipation  of  the  day.  But  Mr. 
Morrison  was  ready  for  them.  On  the  night  before  Christmas  he 
held  a  meeting  in  the  cam]),  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  the 
boys.  There,  after  prayer  and  a  brief  speech,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  fool  the  whole  crowd  of  devils  by  boycotting  the  town  on 
Christmas.  A  tree  was  arranged  in  the  camp,  a  phonograph  played 
during  the  day,  and  Mr.  Morrison  showed  pictures  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  The  result— wonderful  to  every  one  from  the 
superintendent  down — was  that  only  two  men  out  of  the  whole 
number  were  unable  to  report  for  work  next  day,  and  the  gamblers 
in  disgust  declared  that  "there  was  not  enough  money  spent  in  Taft 
to  pay  for  calling  a  quorum.' 

"Those  who  approved  the  experiment  said,  'Don't  preach  re- 


ligion; just  make  yourselves  useful  to  the  men.'  But  it  was 
pleaching  which  the  men  wanted.  They  said  to  Mr.  Morrison  time 
and  again,  'Don't  close  your  meeting,  partner,  until  you  pray  for 
us.'  It  was  the  distinctly  religious  element  in  the  work  which 
made  its  success  possible.      Taft  has  proved  again  what  needed  no 
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B)  courtesy  of  "The  Home  Hen  Id,"  Chi.-.vo. 

Illi;    WORST  SALOON    IN    TAFT, 

In  front  of  which  a  V.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  "guarded  by  a  sheriff  with  a 
gun,  preached  down  lawlessness." 

proof,  that  there  is 'no  other  name  under  heaven  by  which  men 
can  be  saved.'  " 

The  success  of  the  work  in  Taft  and  in  other  construction  camps 
has  encouraged  the  international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
extend  this  work  to  all  the  camps  in  the  country  ;  and  contractors 
and  railroads  are  said  to  be  contributing  generously  to  this  end, 
"recognizing  that  no  sum  is  too  large  to  pay  in  return  for  sobriety 
and  steadiness  in  the  men." 


A  NEW  PLAN   FOR  DOWN-TOWN 
CHURCHES 

T  N  the  old  Spanish  city  of  Cordova  a  Christian  church  is  built 
-*-  inside  a  Moorish  mosque.  Something  that  will  be  a  reminder 
of  this  curious  combination  is  being  projected  in  Pittsburg,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  church  and  a  business  block  combined. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  church  in  Chicago.  The  Pittsburg 
edifice  is  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  city  church.  How  make  a  church  self- 
supporting  in  a  thinly  populated  business  district  ?  The  Christian 
Hera  Id  (New  York)  enlarges  upon  the  problem  as  follows  : 

"The  migrations  are  so  rapid,  the  march  of  the  people  away 
from  the  business  districts  for  places  of  residence  so  constant,  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  sustain  the  down-town 
churches,  and  hence  immensely  valuable  sites  are  disposed  of  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  church  plants  in  residential  districts.  A 
certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  is  necessary  ;  but  many  good 
judges  think  that  the  matter  has  been  overdone,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  various  denominations  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
down-town  churches  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  can  not  live 
farther  out,  or  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  and  which  may  be  centers  of 
evangelism  to  the  floating  population.  If  this  shall  be  the  case, 
people  of  large  means  must  maintain  these  churches  as  mission 
posts,  or  some  form  of  endowment  must  be  provided  for  them. 
The  experiment  of  these  people  in  Pittsburg  may  help  in  the  solution 
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of  the  difficult  problem.  The  business  part  of  their  building 
may  furnish  ample  support  for  the  ministerial  supply  and  other 
expenses  of  the  church  organization,  and  also  provide  a  generous 

fund  for  outside  benevolences.  The  ideal  form  of  church  support 
is,  oi  course,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  worshipers  oi  the 
individual  society.  But  with  these  churches  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts of  cities,  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
OsitiOD  to  make  the  ground  help  carry  the  church  will  prove  a 
practical  one.  The  Catholics  are  very  slow  to  surrender  any  of 
their  down-town  churches,  and  Protestantism  will  have  to  set  itself 


.  ■  '••!  > .  E.  <    I .  Brat 

A  CHURCH    FOR    A    BUSINESS  SECTION. 

The  Gothic  element  in  this  elevation  indicates  the  church;  the 
Renaissance  the  .part  of  the  edifice  devoted  to  business.  This 
church  is  to  be  erected  in  Pittsburg. 

to  the  solution  of  the  important  question  with  greater  wisdom  and 
consecration." 

The  Pittsburg  building  is  to  stand  on  the  home  site  of  the  First 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  which  was  organized  127 
years  ago.  It  will  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  240X  no  feet  and  will 
be  accessible  from  all  sides,  '/'he  Christian  Herald  gives  this 
description  : 

"The  church  occupies  the  center  of  the  structure  and  the  archi- 
tect has  arranged  the  plans  so  that  the  churchly  idea  shall  dominate 
the  building.  On  either  side  of  the  church  are  two  mammoth 
wings,  arranged  for  business  purposes.  The  building  above  the 
sixth  to  the  fourteenth  floors,  over  the  church,  will  all  be  given 
over  to  secular  purposes.  The  department  sections  of  the  right 
and  left  wings  can  be  occupied  by  two  separate  establishments  01 
by  one  enterprise,  as  the  case  might  require,  as  the  rear  entrance 
forms  a  connecting  passage.  In  the  latter  are  located  the  elevators 
and  stairways  tor  the  rear  portion  of  the  building,  which  alsogives 
SS  to  the  whole  building.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  com- 
mercial purposes.      An   imposing   arcade  will    admit    to    the    office 

and  department  sections,  as  well  as  convey  by  its  transparent  Hoor 

natural  light  to  the  basement.      The  power  plant  is  to  be  installed 

in  the  sub-basement.     On  the  fourteenth  floor  is  a  l.uge  assembly 
hall..' (ox  no  feet.     The  architecture  oi  the  church  is  pure  Gothic, 

while  the  lest  ol    the  building  is   <>l    the  Renaissance  type.      Three 
portals  admit   to   the   vestibule.    |S  feet    wide,  while  on  both 

sides  stain  el  wide,  lead  to  the  main  floor  oi  the  church 

auditorium.  On  the  floor,  level  with  the  street,  are  the  Sunday- 
school  rooms  and  lecture-  and  assembly-rooms.  The  church  audi- 
torium is  80  feet  wide  and  receives  natural  light  partly  from  a 
mammoth  skylight,  partly  from  windows  bordering  on  the  light 
court  and  mainly  from  Smithfield  Street,  when-  ten  immense  win- 
dows admit  direct  light  to  the  interior.  The  main  floor  contains 
tdditional  gallei  ies,  capable  ol  accommodating 

290  each.      On   the   sixth    floor  is   to  be   a   mammoth    clock    and    a 

beautiful  chime  of  bells.     Tin-  distance  1-  [28  feet  from  the  street 

to  the  gable,  Whi  le  is    perched,  holding    in  his  talons   the 

American  and    German  flags,  a    fitting  symbol  of   the    history    and 

tei  of  this  '  ion." 


FRANCE   REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 

\  FRENCH  writer  corroborates  the  observations  made  by  an 
■*  *•  American  resident  in  France  (quoted  by  us  a  few  weeks 
since)  regarding  the  secularization  of  that  country.  France,  de- 
-  Auguste  Boucher  in  the  Correspondant  ( Paris  1.  is  now 
reaping  the  harvest  of  the  Government's  campaign  against  the 
Church.  Everything  was  to  go  on  prosperously  and  smoothly  in 
the  Republic  if  only  the  incubus  of  a  religious  establishment  was 
cast  off,  we  were  told.  The  Church  was  blamed  for  everything 
that  went  wrong,  and  now  that  the  power  of  the  Church  has  been 
swept  away  and  the  supremacy  of  the  secular  arm  established, 
government  matters  are  declared  to  be  a  hundred  times  worse  than 
they  ever  were  under  any  of  the  three  republics.  Mr.  Boucher 
thus  energetically  treats  this  question  which  he  considers  so  vital 
to  the  lite,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  country  : 

"The  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders,  the  closing  of  the  Catho- 
lic schools,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  rupture  ol  all 
ties  between  France  and  the  papacy,  the  driving  of  bishop  and 
priest  from  their  homes,  the  seizure  of  theological  colleges,  the 
carrying  off  of  ecclesiastical  goods — such  things,  from  the  reign  of 
.Mr.  Combes  to  that  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  were  held  to  constitute 
the  ideal  of  justice.  The  State,  once  separated  from  the  Church, 
was  to  take  on  a  lease  of  new  life.  The  Republic  was  certain  in. 
that  case  to  flourish.  The  nation,  delivered  from  clerical  domina- 
tion, would  quickly  become  a  democracy,  free,  sound,  and  strong, 
as  well  as  happy. 

"  Has  this  dream  been  realized?  The  State  at  present  is  threat- 
ened by  a  social  revolution.  Is  it  the  Church  that  roused  up  this 
revolution  ?  The  State  is  perishing  from  the  disaffection  of  some 
classes  and  the  disgust  of  others.  Is  it  the  Church  that  has  de- 
stroyed the  authority  of  the  Government  ?  Is  it  the  Church  that 
renders  our  rulers  so  weak  and  pusillanimous?  The  Parliament 
is  unpopular.  Is  it  the  Church  that  contrived  the  income  tax  so 
distressing  to  rate-payers? 

"The  Army  groans  under  the  loss  of  numerical  strength  and  dis- 
cipline caused  by  playing  petty  politics.  Has  the  Church  desired 
this  state  of  things?  The  Navy  seems  as  if  it  were  falling  to- 
pieces,  from  blundering  stupidity,  or  scandalous  niggardliix  --. 
Does  it  owe  its  disorganization  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  ?  Antipatriotism.  anti militarism  insult  the  flag  of  France, 
and  incite  to  desertion.  Does  the  Church  preach  such  doctrines  ? 
Trade-unions' are  harassing  the  State  by  their  revolutionary  con- 
federations and  their  encouragement  of  riots.  Does  the  Church 
condone  or  encourage  these  things  ?  " 

The  Church  has  never  encouraged  disturbance  or  disaffection. 
The  (iovemment,  the  secular  authorities,  are  solely  to  blame, 
proceeds  Mr.  Boucher.     These  are  his  words: 

"All  these  things  are  not  the  work  of  the  Church,  but  the  work 
of  the  Government  and  the  party  to  which  it  is  enslaved.  The 
present  outbreak  is  not  a  reprisal  by  the  Church  party  for  the 
cruel  injuries  received,  but  is  a  natural  result  of  the  Government's 
prostitution  of  the  power  of  the  State.  The  antireligious  policy 
had  been  lightly  taken  up  as  a  pastime  by  these  political  dem.i. 
The  anarchic  passions  whose  fury  was  primarily  roused  and  directed 
against  the  Church  have  now  turned  against  the  State.  And  per- 
haps in  fostering  these  passions  and  feeding  them  on  all  the  Church 
could  give  up  to  their  ferocity,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  control 
of  those  who  called  them.  The  agents  of  revolution  have  learned 
to  give  up  all  respect  for  the  State,  because  they  were  first  taught 
not  to  respect  the  Church.  Always  and  everywhere  the  contempt 
for  things  religious  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  parallel  con- 
tempt lor  secular  institutions." — Translation  made  for  Tin:  LIT- 
ERARY Dim  -  1 . 


As  article  publi  bed  March  1.1  from   Tht  Southern  naond) 

nformation  ol  nim  the  ministry  of  ttai 

ipal  Church  from  other  denomination!     Of  this  number,  eight  wen 

1  the  Roman  Catholic  Church      Tk*  <  atk 

/mi,     (Philadelphi  ently  prints  a  correspondence  Roman 

ithor  of  the  above  named  article,  Rev   W  C    R 
which  l  »  ere  merely  numbers  of  men  r< . 

from  the  different  denominations."     He  adds:     "1  never  ha'l  the  nai 
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FOREIGN   DRAMA  IN  AMERICA 

THE  foreign  element  in  this  country  are  said  to  spurn  the  Eng- 
lish drama  as  trivial.  It  is"" Strange,  soulless  to  them,  he- 
cause  the  reserved  Anglo-Saxon  veils  his  emotions,  irritates  the 
imagination,  and  rlin^s  out  tew  tentacles  of  philosophic  thought." 
The  foreigners,  being  a  drama-loving  people,  have  consequently 
been  forced  to  bring  their  own  along  with  them  ;  and  we  have  a 
string  of  polyglot  theaters  stretching  across  the  country  that  has 
brought  the  greatest  drama  of  Europe  to  our  doors.  It  repre- 
sents the  German,  Yiddish,  Swedish.  French,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Chinese,  Italian,  and  Greek  elements  of  our  cosmo- 
politan population.  Looking  upon  this  highly  various  material 
Miss  Lucy  France  Fierce,  writing  in  The  World  To-day  (Chicago, 
May  i.  asks,  "Who  knows  if  that  significant  drama  for  which 
.Americans  have  struggled  for  the  past  decade  may  not  find  birth 
in  the  common  mingling  of  the  art  oi  these  many  worshipers  at  a 
single  shrine." 

Tho  the  German  theater  in  New  York  has  recently  shown  signs 
of  disintegration,  it  is  said  to  be  firmly  established  in  ten  cities, 
including  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee.  These 
cities  have  each  at  least  one  "regular  professional  German  stock 
company,  whose  director  is  imperatively  a  man  of  culture." 
Further — 

'*  The  actors  are  imported  from  the  mother  country.  They  have 
been  trained  in  a  rigid  school.  The  German  public  demands 
genius  of  high  artistic  breeding  in  both  actor  and  playwright.  It 
drives  insolent  inferiority  from  the  boards  or  laughs  to  scorn  the 
bravado  of- the  puerile.  There  is  no  lenience,  or  charity,  or  re- 
serve. Failure  is  as  magnificently  hissed  and  driven  to  cover  as 
victory  is  vociferously  crowned.  Much  of  that  Teutonic  effusion 
is  observed  in  an  exiled  audience.  Their  theater  is  a  lay  pulpit, 
out  of  which  teems  the  most  powerful  thought  of  Germany.  The 
demands  of  an  exacting  public  have  made  the  German  theater  the 
nucleus  of  a  majestic  literature.  The  importance  of  this  literature 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Jealously  the  French  theater  is 
yielding  up  its  imperial  place.  English  and  American  playwrights 
and  managers  haunt  the  field  for  new  thought.  It  has  been  said 
with  some  justice  that  the  average  American  comedy  is  usually  a 
theft  or  translation  from  some  German  source.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  one  famous  American  playwright  has  adapted 
from  some  Teutonic  origin  nearly  every  plot  he  has  developed. 

"  The  drama  which  the  Germans  have  brought  to  us  is  rich  in 
every  phase  of  current  life.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  the  sturdiest 
materialism  of  the  day,  of  the  most  poetic  mysticism,  of  idealized 
asceticism,  of  democratic  socialism,  of  aristocratic  individualism. 
It  embodies  the  height,  the  perfection  of  what  has  been  termed 
transcendental  realism.  It  has  ennobled  with  profound  emotion 
and  coloratura  imagination  the  simple  and  natural  events  of  every- 
-day  life.  It  has  sprung  into  superb  being,  simple  in  form,  stan- 
dingly real,  and  great  in  power.  Along  with  this  drama,  they  have 
brought  their  ideals.  An  adaptable  people,  a  sympathetic  people, 
they  are  bending  and  adjusting  themselves  gradually  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  adopted  country.  But  they  are  clinging  superbly  to 
the  inculcated  taste.  From  the  new  German-American  generation, 
wholly  dominated  by  Teutonic  culture,  already  there  has  sprung 
a  whole  school  of  minor  playwrights,  reflecting  unconsciously  the 
strength  of  the  native  drama,  and  writing  in  English." 

The  next  most  significant  foreign  theater  in  this  country  is  said 
to  be  the  Yiddish.  New  York  has  six  or  eight  such  playhouses. 
We  read  : 

"  It  is  a  theater  governed  by  producing  Yiddish  impresarios,  who 
send  out  road  companies  traveling  from  coast  to  coast.  There  is 
no  end  of  talent  within  its  encompassing  arms,  and  the  theater  has 
fostered  it  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  dozen  actors  and  play- 
wrights who  have  achieved  international  fame.  What  richer  field 
than  the  Ghetto,  with  its  tragic  memories,  its  tragic  realities  : 
What  more  emotional  enthusiast  than  the  Slavonic  Jew,  sensitive 
yet  to  the  rankling  smart  of  past  indignities  !  He  is  a  child,  yet 
keen  withal  for  the  intense  things  with  the  stamp  of  art  and  beauty. 
He  is  progressive,  self-seeking,  instinctively  dramatic.     He  gloats 


with  curious  hunger  over  the  tragic  note  of  his  favorite  actor.  It 
is  an  echo  of  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life.  Thomashefsky,  the  poor 
cigaret-maker,  who  rose  from  total  obscurity  to  fame  in  a  night  as 
an  actor  of  commanding  art,  fires  the  Ghetto  boy's  already  inflamed 

imagination  to  dreams  oi  greal  things.  Then  there  is  Jacob  Adler, 
Ellis  Glickman,  Kessler— all  actors  of  intelligence.  This  theatei 
has  given  to  the  world  the  incomparable  Bertha  Kalich,  the  tendei 
an  of  David  Warfield." 

To  the  American  Swedes  is  due  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
most  active  foreign  theaters  in  the  Middle  West,  declares  the 
writer.  It  is  a  permanent  professional  institution,  now  in  its  third 
season,  and  caters  to  a  population  of  more  than  200,000  foreign- 
born  men  and  women.  A  company  of  trained  professionals,  some 
of  whom  have  come  direct  from  Stockholm,  moves  from  one  city 
to  another,  giving  nightly  performances.     As  to  the  plays  : 

"The  Swedes  are  essentially  aristocratic  with  their  landed 
nobility  and  other  remnants  of  feudalism.  And  like  the  European 
aristocrat  they  manifest  a  conservative  taste.  Yet  their  drama  has 
reached  its  height  with  the  advanced  realist,  August  Strindberg, 
than  whom  there  is  no  greater  in  Northern  Europe  to-day. 
'Grafin  Julie'  and  'The  Father,'  by  which  the  world  has  judged 
Strindberg,  have  a  place  in  the  repertoire  beside  the  works  of  all 
the  active,  living  playwrights  of  the  peninsula,  now  being  heard 
for  the  first  time  outside  the  green-rooms  of  Stockholm  and  Paris. 
Farce-comedy,  satirical  comedy,  and  rural  comedy-drama  arc 
popular  forms.  Shakespeare,  too,  well  translated,  has  his  hour 
with  them,  but  must  give  place  in  turn  to  Gustav  af  Geijerstan,  C. 
H.  Christierson,  William  Strand,  Johan  Borjeson,  Frans  Hedberg, 
Johan  John,  and  Ernst  Wallmark.  But  Strindberg  is  their  pride, 
tho  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  modern  Shakespeare  of  the  Swedes  to 
Ernst  Wallmark.  The  latter  is  a  successful  writer  of  musical 
comedy,  the  George  Ade  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  perilous  leap 
from  Strindberg  to  Wallmark  is  taken  often  with  good  results." 

French  drama  in  the  native  tongue  is  mainly  promoted  by  the 
Alliance  Francaise,  because  of  our  limited  Franco-American  popu- 
lation and  because  so  many  French  plays  reach  the  American  stage 
in  translated  form.  Of  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe  represented 
here  the  dramatic  art  of  the  Poles  is-  the  most  vigorous,  as  the  fol- 
lowing shows : 

"In  Chicago,  alone,  there  are  300,000  Poles.  Indeed,  next  to 
Warsaw,  Chicago  may  be  termed  the  largest  Polish  city  in  the 
world.  The  colony  has  a  great  message  of  liberty  to  preach.  It 
founded  a  Polish  theater  in  1905,  with  numerous  offshoots  in  various 
localities.  For  the  first  time  their  drama,  one  of  the  richest  and 
least  exploited  in  Europe,  freed  from  government  censorship,  is 
finding  adequate  encouragement. 

"The  Polish  theater  is  packed  from  pit  to  dome  on  the  occasion 
of  public  performances.  It  is  like  a  gala  night  in  old  Warsaw, 
only  the  law  does  not  stalk,  naked  and  terrifying,  outside  the  door. 
Every  one  may  laugh  unrestrainedly  in  the  very  joy  of  freedom 
before  a  refreshing  and  beautiful  drama  worthy  of  their  enthusi- 
asm. Vigorous  and  earthly,  it  unfolds  itself,  ringing  with  mad- 
dened patriotism,  teeming  with  heroic  sentiment.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
noble  drama,  magnificent  in  its  new  liberty.  Necessarily  the  works 
of  Count  Alexis  Fredro  are  the  most  popular.  His  'Zemsta' — 
'Revenge' — presented  with  national  costumes  and  special  scenery, 
with  Vistulan  songs  and  characteristic  dances  as  a  feature,  was  a 
successful  bill  of  the  last  season.  No  plays  are  produced  which 
do  not  possess  genuine  histrionic  and  literary  value,  and  there  is 
no  dearth  of  material,  for  modern  Polish  authors  have  raised 
Polish  dramatic  literature  to  the  third  place  in  Europe.  The 
favorite  modern  writers  of  tragedy  are  Wyspianski,  Rudel,  Kas- 
prowicz,  and  Maskoff-Zapolska. 

"Comedy  is  especially  pleasing  to  this  laughter- and  liberty- 
loving  people.  They  have  their  own  Clyde  Fitch  in  the  person  of 
Count  Fredro,  grandson  of  Alexis.  He  is  running  a  close  race  in 
popularity  with  Zalewski  and  Dobrzanski.  Polish  comedy  is 
eloquent.  It  has  the  warmth  and  sunshine,  the  kindly  simplicity 
so  lacking  in  Northern  and  more  subtle  and  cynical  humor.  This 
theater  is  patronized  and  supported  by  an  intelligent  clientele, 
numbering  many  lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  clergymen,  and 
business  men.  It  is  not  a  private  enterprise  conducted  for  com- 
mercial gain." 
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ART  FOR  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

T1IK  acres  of  white  w .ills  in  the  schools  of  our  cities  ought  to 
be  utilized  for  art-instruction.  So  thinks  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  of  New  York,  which  has  organized  an  exhibition  of 
objects  suitable  tor  school  decoration.  Pictures  and  Statuary  of 
Course  form  the  chief  features.  In  a  brochure  published  along 
with  this  exhibition  the  society  points  out  that  "pictures  of  Stirring 
scenes,  of  the  exploration  and   settlement    of  our  country,  of  sea- 

fights,  oi  railroad  building,  of  the  progress  and  accomplishment 
dt  commerce,  and  of  that  larger  life  in  the  open  places  of  the  world 
w  ill  visualize  the  episodes  of  history  and  make  them  very  real  to 
the  ardent  eyes  of  the  children  who  scan  them."  It  is  suggested  as 
no  small  part  of  the  value  of  such  decoration  that  pictures  by  their 
silent  ministration    of  beauty   will  in  some  degree  counteract   the 

pervading  ugliness  confronting  the  children  everywhere  in  thecity, 

and  "  they  will  do  much  more  than  this  in  suggesting  to  them  ideals 
of  energy,  Courage,  honor,  patriotism,  and  virtue  beyond  the  ex- 
■  in  oi  any  words."  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  "discuss 
art  with  the  children  ;  criticize  fearlessly  our  neglect  of  municipal 
art  ;  the  dirt  ot  the  city  ;  the  vulgarity  and  disfigurement  of  the 
advertisini;  we  tolerate."  Recommendations  are  made  of  specific 
sculptures  and  pictures  which  the  society  deem  suitable  for  school 
use.     <  )f  sculptural  decorations  they  approve  :  , 

"  Houdon's  Washington  and  Bachmann's  Lincoln,  and  the  busts 
oi  Homer.  Dante.  Shakespeare.  Cesar,  and  Hermes,  the 'Victory 
Untying  Her  Sandals.*  Giovanni  de  Bologna's  'II  Fiamengo,'  the 

Cantoris  frieze  of  Luca  della  Kobbia.  and  the  Parthenon  frieze." 

A  much  larger  number  of  pictures  are  recommended.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list,  of  which  good  reproductions  are  obtainable  : 

"  Kin;4  Lear,"  L.  A.  Abbey;  "The  Evolution  of  the  Book,"  J. 
W.  Alexander:  "The  (band  Canon  "  and  "  In  the  Oraibi  Plaza," 
Louis  Akin;  "Summer  Afternoon."  Frank  W.  Benson;  "'.Mid 
Dusty  Records,"  William  Verplanck  Limey ;  "The  Seasons," 
Edwin  R.  Blashfield;  "The  Peace  Pall  at  Yorktown"  and  "Mis. 
Murray  Receiving  the  British  Officers,"  by  Jennie  Brownscombe; 
"Arousing  the  Minute  Men."  John  Ward  Dunsmore  ;  "Franklin 
and  Braddock,"  Frederick  James ;  "Colonial  Days."  E.  P.  Henry; 
"  The  Morning  Bath,"  Frederic  A.  Bridgman  :  "  Mother  and  Child," 
.-  De  Forest  Prush  ;  "Death  ot  the  First  Porn,"  William 
Drake;  "The  Constitution,"  Carleton  T.  Chapman;  "The  Rush 
Hour,  New  York,"  Colin  Campbell  Cooper;  "Fifty-ninth  Street, 
New    York."    Paul    Cornoyer  ;    "The    Hondo     Falls."    L.     Irving 
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"ALLS   WB1  l  ." 

By  Winslow  Homer. 

This  and  the  following  pictures  are  among  those  leiommended 
Ij\  tlu-  Municipal  Art  Society  for  the  walls  of  school-rooms. 

Couse;  "The  First  Music  Lesson."  Francis  Day;  "Oxen  Drink- 
ing," Horatio  Walker;  "All's  Well."  Winslow  Homer;  "Early 
Start  to  Market."  William  H.  Howe;  "Autumn  Oaks."  George 
Inness;  "Adventure,"  "Civilization."  "Conquest,"  "Discovery," 
( ieorge  W.  Maynard  ;  "  Mount  of  the  I  loly  Cross."  Thomas  Moran  ; 
"  Early  Spring, roil,"  "  Rest."  G.  ( Jlenn  Newell ;  "  Lank  of  Pitts- 
burg Decorations."  F.  I).  Millet:  "The  Ox  Team."  Edward  IP 
Potthast ;  "The  Song  ol  Hiawatha."  Frederic  Remington;  "The 
Past  Drop."  Charles  Schreyvogel ;  "Frieze  of  the  Prophets  "and 
"Triumph  of  Religion,"  John  S.  Sargent;  "Hiawatha"  and 
"  Evangeline,"  W.  P.Taylor:  "Alex- 
ander Hamilton,"  John  Trumbull,  and 
"Boy  with  Arrow."  Douglas  V'olk. 

Almost  as  important  are  the  hang- 
ing,   arrangement,    and   the    framing 

ol  pictures,    upon  which   subjects    the 

society    gives    valuable   suggestions. 

Thus: 

"Hang  pictures  low-  as  near  the 
sightline  as  possible,  especially  along 

halls  where  the  children  will  see  them 
.is  they  pass  them.  In  the  class-room 
use  all  the  available  lower  wall  spaces 
in  preference  to  the  walls  above  the 
blackboards  for  small  pictures  with 
line  detail  otherwise  they  will  be 
quite  lost  to  sight.  Il  pictures  must 
be  hung  above  the  blackboards,  bring 

them   (lose   down   to  their  top. 

"In  hanging  pictures  on  a  wall. 
group  them  architecturally  :  the  im- 
portant ones  in  the  center,  the  smaller 

ones    on    either    side,    alternating    the 

vertical    and    horizontal    frames  and 

building  up  each  end  of  the  series  with 
our  large  picture  or  a  small  group. 
Pictures   similar  in   size,   in  kind,  and 
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in  masses  of  color  should  balance  each  other,  and  in  a  long  series 
they  should  form  successive  groups  of  two.  three,  or  four  of  a 
kind,  and  not  be  strung  out  in  irrelevant  repetition.  A  consist- 
ent plan  will  lend  itself  to  many  variations. 

"  Less  formal  arrangements  are  also  good  for  small  groups  of 
pictures.  Rehang  the  frames  now  and  then  to  give  variety  and 
interest.  After  many  attempts  at  arrangements,  some  one  perfect 
combination  will  unexpectedly  reveal  itself. 

"Hang  a  few  good  pictures  in  preference  to  many  indifferent 
ones. 

"Secure  the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  frames.  Accept  none  with 
composition  ornament,  stamped  work,  or  even  deeply  cut  moldings 
which  catch  dust.  Limit  the  material  of  each  frame  to  one  wood  ; 
the  color  to  one  treatment  of  that  wood.  A  dark  oak  molding  of 
a  simple  reversed  curve,  varied  in  width  to  suit  the  size  and 
character  of  the  picture,  is  always  good.  Large-scale  pictures  and 
photographs  require  wider  frames  than  pictures  of  small  details 
and  engravings." 

JOHN  DAVIDSON'S  SORROWS 

pilK  family  and  friends  of  the  English  poet,  John  Davidson, 
*■  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  death  by  suicide  is  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  his  disappearance.  More  than  six 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  he  was  last  seen  in  Penzance,  where  he 
lived.  His  death,  if  such  it  be.  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  men 
who  came  into  prominence  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whose  artistic  ideals  were  then  generalized  under 
the  term Ji /i  de  Steele,  and  whose  end,  before  the  normal  span,  has 
in  many  cases  been  associated  with  violence.  Davidson  was  a 
contributor  to  The  Yellow  Book,  where  his  "Fleet  Street 
Eclogues  "  made  their  appearance.  His  coming  into  fame  was 
accomplished  in  a  somewhat  curious  way,  as  a  writer  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  gives  it.  Davidson,  a  Scotsman  from  Renfrew- 
shire, followed  schoolmastering  in  early  life  and  in  1890  gave  it 
up  for  literature.  Before  this  time  he  had  published  poetry,  and 
in  iSS6  had  produced  a  play  called  "  Bruce."  His  name  came  up 
before  the  London  public  in  the  following  manner  : 

"His  work  had  already  attracted  some  attention,  and  he  found 
it  possible  to  support  himself,  chiefly  by  journalism,  tho  he  con- 
tinued to  write  and  publish  poetry.     It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but 


Copyrighted  by  C.  KJackn 

FRANKLIN    AND    BRADDOCK. 

By  Frederick  James. 

Braddock  boasting  of  the  invincibility  of  the  King's  soldiers,  after  being  advised  by  Franklin 

that  European  military  methods  were  not  adapted  to  warfare  against  the  Indians. 


Copyrighted,  1H06,  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 

IN    THE    OKAIBI    PLAZA. 

By  Louis  Akin. 
A  scene  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Hopi  Indians,  Northern  Arizona. 

his  poetry  continued  to  gain  notice,  and  the  appearance  of  'A 
Ballad  of  a  Nun'  in  The  Yellow  Book — then  in  the  full  notoriety 
of  its  brief  but  fantastic  course — brought  his  name  into  some 
prominence.  The  poem  showed  vigor,  imagination,  and  a  rich 
command  of  words,  tho  it  is  not  the  best  of 
Davidson's  ballads.  A  suspicion  of  impropri- 
ety attached  to  it,  and  this  gained  for  it  a  pop- 
ularity which  its  literary  merits  might  have 
missed.  When,  shortly  afterward,  it  was  pub- 
lished, with  others,  in  a  volume,  the  late  Dean 
Farrar,  who  was  then  a  canon  of  Westminster, 
came  across  one  or  two  of  its  stanzas  quoted 
in  a  review.  He  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  poem  was  of  a  religious  cast,  and  de- 
claimed these  stanzas  in  his  sermon  at  St. 
Margaret's  the  following  Sunday.  The  public 
— which  has  a  pleasing  confidence  in  the  liter, 
ary  taste  of  the  clergy — proceeded,  on  this 
recommendation,  to  buy  the  book,  and  David- 
son believed  that  he  was  a  made  man." 

He  was  to  learn,  says  this  writer,  "that,  in 
England,  poets  are  only  made  after  death.  He 
lapsed  into  a  condition  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
dire  enough  to  justify  Carlyle's  comparison  of 
the  history  of  authors  with  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar." In  1906  he  was  granted  a  pension  of 
;£ioo  from  the  Civil  List;  but  in  documents 
that  have  come  to  light  since  his  disappearance 
he  states  that  he  finds  his  pension  "not  enough," 
and  that  he  has  still  "to  turn  aside  and  attempt 
things  for  which  people  will  pay."  This  "turn- 
ing aside  to  write  for  a  ready  sale,"  says  the 
London  Daily  News,  "  is,  after  all,  the  real  trag- 
edy   in    Davidson's    career."     The     document 
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further  states  that  his  health  "also  counts."  and  "the  time  has  come 
to  make  an  end."  "  Asthma  and  other  annoyances  I  have  tolerated 
for  years,  but  I  can  not  put  up  with  cancer."  .Much  of  his  poetry. 
s.i\>  t he  writer  in  The  Guardian,  was.  like  Wordsworth's,  written 
iblish  a  certain  philosophical*rreed.  and  the  way  he  chose 
to  im\  his  lite  was  one  which  fitted  with  the  philosophy  of  "God 
and  Mammon,"  his  great  uncompleted  work.     We  read: 

"How  far  a  direct   purpose  mars  or  improves  poetry  is  an  old 
dispute,  and  the  advocates  ot   either  view  have   una!    examples  to 

show.     Tho  Davidson's  poetry  will  not  be  preserved  or  damned 

by  Ins  metaphysics,  which 
ma)  be  regarded  perhaps  as 
merely  the  Scotch  accent  of 
his  poetical  voice,  yet  it  is 
only  just  to  admit  that  he  him- 
sell  attached  great  significance 

to  his  philosophy.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  had  revealed  1 
new  cosmogony  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
poetry  as  rich  and  important 
as  the  Christian  era.  Under 
the  influence  ot  this  belief 
he  assailed  Christian  dogmas 
and  Christian  morals  with  in- 
corruptible severity — it  may 
be  in  unconscious  revenge  for 
t lie  prolonged  indifference  of 
the  Christian  world.  His 
plays  are  grotesque  and  yet 
lull  of  beauty  and  force.  They 
contain  scenes  that;  could  not 
be  represented  on  any  stage, 
but  they  abound  in  passages 
worthy  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans. But  they  are  less 
dramas  than  furiously  elo- 
quent expositions  of  the  new 
">"s  Davidson,  theology   of    atheism,    of    the 

English  poet  whose  long  dis-  strange  trinity  of  Matter, 
appearance  is  now  interpreted  by  his  Ether  and  the  Universe, 
family  as  a  case  of  suicide.  ,.,',.  .  .        . ,-  ' 

which      his     early     scientific 

training  in  Greenock  —  mingled  with  a  sympathetic  study  of 
Hume.  Schopenhauer,  and  Nietzsche — had  evolved.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  But  they  lack  the  perfect  balance 
and  sanity  which  the  highest  genius  achieves.  The  message  itself 
whose  ministers  they  are  emerges  but  dimly  from  the  cloud  of 
crude  materialism  and  symbolic  mysticism.  It  appears  in  a  more 
coherent  form  perhaps  in  his  'Testaments.'  These  somber  and 
profoundly  interesting  poems — even  if  they  may  once  or  twice  over- 
flow into  the  province  of  prose-  should  rank  high  among  the  poetic 
achievements  of  the  time.  Perhaps  equally  high  will  stand  his 
'ballads  and  Eclogues,'  full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  life." 

Some  curious  passages  from    his  will,  just  published,  are  these  : 

"  No  word  except  of  my  writing  is  ever  to  appear  in  any  book  of 
mine  as  long  as  the  copyright  endures. 

one  is  to  write  my  life  now  or  at  any  time,  but  all  men  study 

and  discuss  in  private  and  in  public  my  poems  and  plays,  espe- 
cially my  testaments  and  tragedies. 

"I  have  no  objections  (they  would  be  unavailing)  to  the  reissue 

oi  anything  that  was  published  in  my  lifetime,  but  none  of  the  fol- 
lowing plaj  s  and  adaptations  an-  «-\  er  to  be  published  or  performed, 
anil  I  earnestly  beg  those  people  who  possess  copies  to  destroy 

them  :  'Queen    Fiammetta,'  'The  Children  of  the  King.'  a  one  act 

from  tin-  French-  the  title  I  forget.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Court   Th<  rand,1    'Phedre,'    'Lancelot.'  'The 

Game  of  Life';  any  sketch  or  scenario  oi  a  play.     And  I  also  de- 
everything  <!-'•  unpublished  ol  my  writing, 'including  all  my 
letters,  to  be  destroyed.     This  does  nol  refer  to  my  own  testament, 
at  present  unpublishi 

"  I  hope  to  live  '"  finish  mj  testaments  and  tragedies,  but  I  may 
have  i<>  '''!'  it  any  moment  now,  foi  reasons  thai  con- 

mj  sell   .ill. lie. 
"  I  desire  tins  will  to  be  published  as  soon  as  I  .on  dead." 


PICTURES  AND  PRICES 

THE  judicious  are  beginning  to  ask  how  far  the  high  prices 
paid  for  pictures  are  an  index  to  artistic  taste  and  judgment. 
The  question  is  suggested  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Situ  on 
the  recent  sale  of  Millet's  "Going  to  Work"  for  550,000.  This  sum 
Course  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  5330.000  reported  to 
have  been  paid  by  an  American  for  Holbein's  portrait  of  Chris- 
tina, of  Denmark,  sold  the  other  day  in  London.  Pictures  of  such 
value  never  enter  the  American  auction-rooms.  "  High  prio 
paintings  do  not  by  any  means  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  pr- 
of development  which  began  about  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia,"  says  this  writer,  "but  because  spectacu- 
lar they  fix  attention,  arouse  interest,  and  are  indicative  of  the 
widening  desire  to  possess  notable  works,  and  of  the  emulation 
thus  stimulated."  To  show  how  reluctant  picture-buyers  who  in- 
vest large  sums  are  to  follow  advanced  critical  opinions  it  is  pointed 
out  that  figure  paintings  have  for  the  most  part  called  forth  the 
high  prices — "compositions  that  at  least  suggest  a  personal  senti- 
ment if  not  always  in  a  strict  sense  'story-telling  '  pictures."  High 
prices  for  pure  landscapes  are  declared  to  be  the  exception.  Some 
interesting  tacts  in  the  history  of  picture-buying  in  this  country 
since  1S76  are  given  as  follows  : 

"  It  was  in  the  auction  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston's  collection 
in  December,  1876,  that  the  high-price  habit  began,  when  Turner's 
'Slave  Ship.'  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  sold  for 
5io,ooo,  and  F.  E.  Church's  'Niagara  Falls.'  now  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  at  Washington,  brought  512,500,  up  to  that  time  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  for  a  painting  in  America.  It  seems  strange 
to  recall  the  circumstance  that  the  late  William  T.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore,  bought  at  that  same  auction  a  Daubigny,  18  by  3a 
inches,  for  $1,450.  Even  then  it  was  stories  or  figures  that  opened 
the  pocketbooks.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  paid  56. 000  for  Bougue- 
reau's  'On  the  Road  to  the  Bath  '  :  John  Jacob  Astor  paid  5>Sooo 
for  (Jerome's  'Death  of  Caesar  '  :  D.  ().  Mills,  SS,6oo  for  Meisso- 
nier's  'Marshal  Saxe,'  and  James  Cordon  Bennett  $11,500  for 
another  Mt.ssonier  one  inch  wider 

"In  [889  Collis  P.  Huntington  paid  526,300  for  Meissonier's 
'Came  Lost  '  in  the  James  H.  Stebbins  auction,  at  which  there  was 
sold  also  the  smallest  example  of  Meissonier's  work  ever  ottered 
here,  'The  Stirrup  Cup,'  }l2  by  a  U  inches,  which  brought  57.100. 
At  the  same  time  Alfred  Corning  Clark  bought  Fortuny's  'Portrait 
ot  a  Spanish  Lady  '  for  50.500,  and  presented  it  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Yibert's  'Scene  at  a  Spanish  Diligence  Station'  brought 
59.100,  and  Gerdme's  'Moliere  at  Breakfast  with  Louis  X 1  \  . ' 
510,500. 

"  In  1898,  when  the  collections  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  William 
II.    Fuller  were  sold  on  the  same   evening    in  Chickering  Hall, 
George  J.    Gould    bought    from   the   former  Corot's    'Dans. 
Amours'  for   536,000,    and  irom  the  latter   Rousseau's 'Charcoal- 
burner's  Hut'  for  536,500." 

It  is  claimed  that  E.  T.  Stotesbury.  of  Philadelphia,  paid  the 
highest  price  ever  given  for  a  picture  sold  at  public  auction  in  this 
country  when  two  years  ago  he  acquired  Troyon's  "  Retour  a  la 
Ferine  "  for  (65,00a  This  is  disputed  by  some  who  recall  that 
566,000  was  given  by  Judge  Hilton  for  Meissonier's  "Friedland, 

1S07,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan.  But  along  with  the  picture 
a  portrait  ot  the  artist  which  it  is  declared  must  have  enhanced  the 
bid  for  the  great  canvas.  At  the  first  John  Wolf  sale  in  1863a 
Troyon  sold  for  51.200,  but  the  same  canvas  brought  5<  1.000  at  the 
A.  T.  stewait  sale  in  [887.  A  tew  sensational  prices  ol  recent 
j  ears  are  recalled — 

"Including   those  of    the   top   figures   in    the    I'.  0.  Matthiessen 

auction  oi  1902,  when  Breton's 'Harvesting  the  Poppies '  brought 

0  and    Rubens'  'Holy  Family'  $50,000,  the   latter  beii, 
quired  subsequently  from   the  purchaser  bv  the  late    lames  Henry 
Smith  and  presented  i<>  the  Metropolitan  Museum.     At  the  M  u 

I.   Morgan   auction    of    1886,   Breton's    'The   Communicants.'    now 
the    property   of     Lord     Strathcona,     brought    515.500.   and    C.   P. 

Huntington  paid  (25,000  for  Vibert's 'Missionary  Story'— always 
the  'story.' " 
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Adams.  Joseph  H.  Harper's  Machinery  Book  for 
Hoys  Illustrated  umo,  pp.  j;.-.  New  York: 
Harper    &    Bros.      $1.75. 

Bacheller.  Irving  The  Ham!  Maile  Gentleman, 
tamo,  pp.  33a.     New  York;     Harper    &  Bros.     Si  so. 

In  his  latest  novel,  "The  Hand-Made 
Gentleman,"  Mr.  Bacheller  writes  of  that 
epoch  in  our  national  history  which  saw 
the  beginnings  of  great  industrial  revolu- 
tions.   Altho  the  story  covers  the  period  of 

the  Civil  War.  the  main  interest  centers  in 
the  more  significant  battles  of  peace.  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  with  his  huge  schemes 
of  railroad  consolidation,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
with  his  prophetic  dreams  of  the  possibili- 
ties oi  steel,  and  other  lesser  captains  of  in- 
dustry figure  in  the  story.  Among  these  is 
the  quaint  Mr.  Pearl,  whose  life  is  so  taken 
up  with  experiments  in  electricity  that  he 
can  not  talk  except  in  electrical  figur< 
speeeh.  His  shop  rules  were  characteris- 
tic: "Take  your  power  off  the  main  shaft 
—  that  means  truth.  Oil  your  bearings — 
kindness.  Reduee  friction  as  much  as 
possible — happiness." 

As  to  the  hand -made  gentleman  himself, 
it  is  hard  to  do  him  justice.  Lacking  the 
qualities  of  a  "ready-made  gentleman," 
he  sets  resolutely  to  the  task  of  becoming 
the  next  best  thing,  a  "hand-made  gentle- 
man." His  rise  from  a  pedler  of  silver 
polish  to  a  promoter  of  vast  enterprises  and 
a  political  power  at  Albany  is  replete  with 
interest.  A  less  skilful  hand  might  easily 
have  made  of  the  well-meaning  but  laugh- 
able James  Henry  McCarthy  a  somewhat 
grotesque  character,  but  Mr.  Bacheller  has 
not  allowed  the  humorous  aspect  of  the 
young  man  to  be  emphasized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  gentlemanly  traits  of  sincerity 
and  honesty.  Some  of  the  writer's  own  ex- 
periences are  woven  into  the  novel.  It  is 
written  in  his  usual  inimitable  style. 

Block,  Louis  James.  The  World's  Triumph — A 
Play.  121T10.  pp.  165.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Camac,  C.  N.  B.  Epoch-making  Contributions  to 
Medicine.  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences.  8vo,  pp. 
435.     Philadelphia:   W.  B.  Saunders  Co.    S6.50  net. 

The  contributions  referred  to  in  the  title 
include  those  of  Lord  Lister,  "Antiseptic 
Surgery";  Harvey,  "Circulation  of  the 
Blood";  Leopold  Auenbrugger,  "Percus- 
sion of  the  Chest";  R.  T.  H.  Laennec, 
"Use  of  the  Stethoscope";  Edward  Jenner, 
"Vaccination  against  Smallpox";  Morton, 
Wells,  and  Warren,  "Anesthesia";  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "Puerperal  Fever."  The 
original  text  of  these  physicians'  disquisi- 
tions is  used  and  the  book  contains  ten 
portraits  and  biographical  notices  of  great 
interest.  The  idea  of  the  compilation  is  a 
good  one  and  the  work  will  interest  laymen, 
as  well  as  professionals.  The  beauty  of  its 
manufacture  adds  to  the  charm  of  Dr. 
Camac's  publication. 

Chapin,  Robert  Coit.  The  Standard  of  Living 
Among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City. 
8vo,  pp.  372.  New  York  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee.    $2. 

This  careful  study  in  social  economics 
is  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation  publication  and 
is  intended  to  furnish  data  for  the  just  al- 
lotment of  wages  and  poor  relief.  It  is  en- 
riched with  diagrams,  a  voluminous  bibliog- 
raphy, and  an  index.  All  social  workers 
will  recognize  in  Professor  Chapin's  ex- 
haustive treatise  a  very  valuable  presen- 


tation   of    the   SUbjed    and    will    be   enabled 

thereby  to  attain  that  accurate  knowledge 

oi    the  essentials  of  a   "normal  standard  of 

living"  which  is  fundamentally  necessary 

to  those  who  are  attempting  relief  work,  or 
interested  in  improving  the  conditions  of 

city    laborers   and    workers.      Coldly    scien 

tific  and  statistical  as  the  book  is,  we  learn 
thai  the  Buffalo  Chanty  Organization 
Society  has  already  adopted  its  tables  as 
the  standard  in  giving  relief  to  those  un- 
der its  can'.  The  Xew  York  weekly  Chari- 
ties and  the  Commons  has  also  taken  Pro- 
testor Chapin's  schedules  in  estimating  the 
demands  of  the  clay-diggers  of  Xew  Jersey 


IRVING    BACHELLER, 

Whose  new  story,  "The  Hand-Made  Gentleman," 
is  reviewed  elsewhere.  E.  Prentiss  Bailey,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  stands  behind  Mr.  Bacheller 
at  his  right. 

who  struck  last  winter  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  live  on  the  wages  then  paid 
them. 

Clarke,  John  H.  Vital  Economy,  or,  How  to  Con- 
serve your  Strength.  i2mo,  pp.  96.  New  York:  A. 
Wessels  Co.     30  cents  net. 

Conwentz,  H.  The  Care  of  Natural  Monuments, 
with  special  reference  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
i6mo,  pp.  185.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1  net. 

Cornish,  Vaughan.  The  Panama  Canal  and  its 
Makers.  8vo,  pp.  192.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Si. 50  net. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical,  Geological,  and  Chemi- 
cal Societies  of  London,  visited  the  canal 
zone  in  1907  and  again  in  1908.  His  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  experience  have  en- 
abled him  to  give  a  concise  and  complete 
account  of  the  great  work  now  being  carried 
on  there.  It  is  evident  from  the  text,  the 
maps  and  illustrations,  that  he  enjoyed 
special  opportunities  for  investigating  and 
studying  the  progress  of  the  vast  engineer- 
ing enterprise.  While  there  are  many 
problems  presented  to  the  engineers  of  a 
temperate  climate  who  undertake  a  gigantic 


task  like  this  under  tropical  conditio 

will  In-  found  that  Mr.  Cornish  has  over 
looked  none  of  them.  He.  of  course,  dwell, 
at  length  on  the  technical  side  of  the  under- 
taking and  makes  plain  to  the  ordinary 
reader  what  the  engineering  difficulties 
were.  He  also  shows  the  sanitary  ques- 
tions that  had  to  be  settled  before  white 
men  could  work  in  safety  at  Panama,  not 
to  speak  of  comfort.  The  obstacles  which 
the  promoters  met  with  in  procuring  ade- 
quate labor  and  skilled  direction  are  fully 
treated,  and  the  work  leaves  a  clear  anil 
highly  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  who  grows  to  think  that  he 
now  knows  all  about  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  copious  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  the  work. 

..  <"rious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck— A  Scandal  of  the 
X\  II.  Century.  8vo,  pp.  147.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Danby,  Frank.  Sebastian,  umo,  pp.  408.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

Davis,  Charles  Belmont.  The  Lodger  Overhead 
and  Others.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  370.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dealey,  James  Quayle  (Ph.D.).  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  State — Its  Governmental  Organization 
and  its  Activities.  i2mo,  pp.343.  New  York:  Silver  f 
Burdett   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Figgis,  John  Neville  (Litt.D.).  The  Gospel  and 
Human  Needs — Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  De- 
livered before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1908-09. 
With  Additions,  nmo,  pp.  193.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Frias,  Alberto  Nin.  Ensayos  de  Critica  e  Historia. 
121T10,  pp.  253.     Madrid:    F.  Sempere  y  Compania.   ' 

Frias,  Alberto  Nin.  El  Cristianismo.  nmo,  pp. 
77.     Montevideo:    Tipografia  de  J.  Y.  E.  Pedralbes. 

Greene,  Homer.  A  Lincoln  Conscript.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  281.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     Si. 50. 

Grierson,  Francis.  The  Valley  of  Shadows.  8vo, 
pp.278.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book,  written  by  a 
remarkable  man.  His  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  became  an  American  citizen, 
settled  in  Illinois,  and  helped  to  elect 
Lincoln.  Francis  early  developed  a  won- 
derful musical  gift,  was  introduced  in  the 
early  sixties  to  the  social  and  artistic  world 
of  Paris  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  became 
the  rage  of  the  fashionable  circles.  A  great 
French  critic  declared  "for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  music  we  now  have  the 
real  poet  of  the  piano."  From  music  he 
passed  into  literature. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  novel,  but  a 
vivid  and  fascinating  account  of  scenes  and 
episodes  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  during  the 
author's  early  life.  There  are  descriptions 
of  the  backwoods  preacher  and  politician, 
which  rival  in  humor,  pathos,  and  charac- 
ter-drawing the  romance  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe.  But  a  serious  purpose  runs  through 
the  whole  of  these  pictures,  dialogs, 
sermon  and  speech  reports.  Mr.  Grierson 
speaks  of  the  ante-bellum  days  in  Illinois 
with  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  the 
power  which  emanated  from  "the  silences" 
of  the  prairies  originated  in  the  spiritual 
side  of  life,  and  the  coming  of  the  great 
War  of  Secession  was  brought  about  by  the 
words  uttered  out  of  those  "silences"  by 
a  host  of  inspired  prophets,  preachers, 
heroes,  and  other  workers  in  the  crusade 
against  slavery.  The  "Valley  of  Shadows" 
is  the  period  of  trial  which  preceded  the 
issuing  of  President  Lincoln's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  in  1863,  with  which  the 
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•  ■Id  er   i"   return. 

What  thai  order  was  on  the  prairies,  with 
their  log  cabii  plains   which   have 

en  cut  ii]  i  into  farms,  or  dotted 
with  cities,  Mr   Grierson  describes  in  style 

ely  to  lit-  rivaled  in  grace,  color,  and 
poetic  feeling  In  the  chapter  on  the  de- 
bate between  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  United 
States  Senator,  nicknamed  the  "Little 
Giant"  and  "plain  Abraham  Lincoln, 
nicknamed  the  "Rail-Splitter"'  there  is  a 

ription  of  the  great  abolitionist  presi- 
dent  which  i-  really  a-  masterly  as  any- 
thing in  Balzac.  We  venture  to  predicl 
that  this  portrait  will  >trike  the  reader's 
mind  as  Balzac's  portrait  of  Dante  strikes 
those  who  study  it  More  lifelike  than  any 
statue  or  painting,  this  powerful  literary 
miniature  is  likely  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
future  as  the  most  authentic  extant  re- 
flection of  Abraham  Lincoln's  personality 
"in  his  habit,  as  he  lived." 

GrUBa,  William  Elliot.    The  Story  of  New  Nether- 
land      the    Dutch    in    America        illustrated        lamo, 
)i     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25  net. 
11.  ik1itsi.ii.    Percy   E      A   British  Officer  in  the 
Balkans     Bvo,   pp    .ic     Philadelphia:  J   B.  Lippin- 
Si  s°  net. 

Major  Henderson  has  published  a  very 
timely  volume  in  the  present  work  in 
which  he  relates  in  a  plain  and  business- 
like fashion  his  experience  in  traversing 
certain  parts  of  the  Balkans,  so  recently 
the  scene  of  European  political  excitement. 
Hi-  main  route  was,  however,  confined  to 
the  now  Austrian  provinces  of  Bosnia 
Herzegovina.  He  also  explored  Dalmatia 
and  the  highland  kingdom  of  Montenegro. 

He  made  good  use  of  his  camera,  and  the 
bonk  is  enriched  with  fifty  illustrations  as 
well  as  an  excellent  map.  It  is  simply  a 
book  of  impressions  and  not  of  theories, 
political  or  otherwise  Perhaps  it  is  all  the 
more  valuable  on  this  account.  At  any  rate 
it  is  t  1 1  ■  ■  - 1  readable, being  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  We  feel  grateful  to  the  author 
for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  collecting  in- 
formation of  all  kinds  with  regard  to  the 
cities,  buildings, and  national  types  he  met 
with.  His  account  of  his  visit  to  Cattaro 
ami  Cetinje  are  especially  fresh  and  fas- 
cinating. The  blending  of  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  civilizations,  the  costumes, 
markets,  and  places  of  worship  of  this 
Strange  region,  wedged  in  between  a  Latin,  a 
Teutonic  .  and  a  Semitic  world,  are  portrayed 
with  directness,  simplicity,  and  piet  ures<|ue- 
upenor.  for  all   practical  purposes,  to 

the  elaboration  of  Kinglake  or  the  dazzling 

rhetoric    of    He    Amicis.       We    should    add 

that  the  photographic  reproductions  show 
trace  ol  arti  tic  feeling  ami  a  judicious 
lection.  The  book  may  be 
well  taken  as  a  guide  book  by  any  traveler 
who  intei  1  g  one  1  »f  the  most   fas- 

cinating ection  ol  the  European  conti- 
nent 

iiuuii.   |ohti 

W'.ib'  wn »te    hi-    "  Mariu      the 

Epicurean"  with  tin-  end  of  showing  how 
beautiful    wa     Chri  I  ian   1  harai  tei 
tian  worship,  and  l  ideal    in  con- 

.  ruell  \  .   .oid 
!itv  ol  pagani  m  in  tin-  brilliant  Anto- 
nme  age     The  pre 

metit   lor  the  truth  of  th( 

and  the  reality  ol     uimtii.iHu.i1i   hi  b.i  ed  on 

the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  natun 


the  Bible,  in  preaching,  with  its  advocai 

light  and  love  The  author  -.hows  wide 
reading,  a  devout  spirit,  and  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  traditional  dogmas  of  the 
church.  His  book  can  not  be  read  without 
interest  and  profit. 

KIiik.  General  Charles  Lanier  of  tin  t 
A  Week's  Arrest.  Illustrated  tamo 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincotl 

KipiiiiK.  Rudyard.  Under  tin-  Deodars;  The 
Phantom  Rickshaw.  Wee  Willie  Winkie  nmo, 
pp.344.     New  York:    Doubleday,  I  li.'so. 

Kipling,    Rudyard.     The    Pive    Nation-.      iamo, 
1x5,     New    York:     Doubleday,    Page     &    Co. 

Si   40  net. 

Klrkluini.  Stanton  Davis  Mexican  Trails — A 
Record  of  Travel  11.  Mexico  1.104  07.  and  a  Glimpse 
at  the  Life  of  the  Mexican  Indian  Illustrated. 
lamo,  pp.   .'ye      New   York     (1.  I'.   Putnam's     Sons. 

Klein.  Charles  The  Music  Master  Novelized 
from  the  Flay  as  Produced  by  David  Belasco  Il- 
lustrated 1  .'Hid.  pp.  (4i  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co      $1.50. 

Kramer.  Harold  Morton  The  Chrysalis.  Illus- 
trated tamo,  pp.  41 1,1  Huston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.     $1 .50. 

MaeKaye.  Percy  The  Playhouse  and  the  Play — 
And  other  Addresses  Concerning  the  Theater  and 
Democracy  in  America,  umo,  pp  axo.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

McCutcheoii.     George     Barr       The     Alternative 

Illustrated  lamo,  pp  119  New  York:  Dodd. 
Mead    &  Co        I 


1  I'M  ST    TIIOM  PS(  'S    SKTON, 

Author  of  "  The  Biography  ol  .1  Silver  Fox,"  etc. 
Marks,  Jeannette,  and  Moody,  Julia    Lit  lie  Iiu-v 

bodies  The  Life  of  Crickets,  Ants.  Bees.  Beetles, 
and  other  Busybodies       Illustrated       tamo,  pp.    18*. 

New   York       I  larj  •  IttS 

Mason.   Caroline   Atwater      The   Spell   of    Italy 

Pp    400      Boston:    L.  C.  Page    ft  Co 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  every- 
one who  goes  to  Italy  purposes  to  write  a 
book  and  surely  t  he  accumulation  of  1 1 aha n 

guide  books  has  assumed  such  bewildering 

proportions  as  to  lead  one  to  say  once  more 

U         mi  the  making  of  books  there 

is  no  end  "  This  prcv  a  lent  tendency  to  add 
a  word  to  the  already  exhaustive  literature 
id  the  sunny  peninsula  is  not  wholly  with- 
out excuse  when  one  remembers  thai  Italy 

mething  of  the  siren  in  her  make  up 
1    brave   traveler   who  can   re  i-t    her 
potent     charm,    a     spell     that     Mi         M. 

rightlj    claim      1      threefold,    that    ol    the 
the  intellect,  and  the  spirit.     It  is 

not    to  be   wondered   at    that   a   \iMt    !••   l.il. 

irked  an  epoch  in  the  life  ol  more  than 
•  it  writei 
The  author  .it  "The  Spell  of  Italy"  ap- 


proaches her  subject  from  so  independent 
a  standpoint  that  her  work  needs  no 
apology  She  has  the  courage  to  ignore  the 
prescribed  modes  of  sight-seeing  and  to 
enjoy  a  few  things  in  her  own  way.  Incon- 
sequence we  have  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
ventional book  of  travel  with  its  encyclo- 
pedic catalog  of  names  and  dates  a  volume 
of  delightfully  fresh  and  original  impres- 
sions. A  pretty  Italian  story  entitled 
"Virtues  in  Relief"  forms  a  part  of  the 
narrative. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  is  a 
resume  of  the  modern  history  of  the  country 
that  prepares  the  reader  for  much  that 
follows.  Some  space  is  devoted  to  the 
present  democratic  young  king  and  his 
fair  queen.  The  history  of  Italy  in  general  is 
presented  in  conversational  form  and  several 
broad  headings  suggested  for  the  grouping 
of  facts.  In  the  chapter  on  Florence,  the 
city  that  has  justly  earned  the  name  of 
"The  City  of  Forestieri"  from  its  crowds  of 
tourists,  the  writer  has  a  little  chat  with  the 
prospective  tourist  on  practical  subjects. 
One  chapter  is  given  to  the  consideration 
of  those  authors  who  have  been  made 
captive  by  "the  spell  of  Italy."  Mrs. 
Mason's  style  is  always  breezy  and  enter- 
taining and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
volume.     The  illustrations  are  profuse. 

Mi-. iii».      David     MacGregor.     The     Methods     of 
Taxation      Compared  with  the   Established    Princi- 
ples   of     fustice       1  jmo.    pp.     xi    ^8o.      New     York: 
Mead    ,V  Co        Sj.50. 

Morse.  Margaret.  On  the  Road  to  Arden  Illus- 
trated, i.'mo,  pp.  251.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      $1  net. 

Muir.  John  Stickeen.  [6mo,  pp.  73.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      00  cents  net 

Monro.  William  Bennett.  The  Government  of 
European  Cities  1  >mo.  pp.  401).  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      ta.50  net. 

North.  Lawrence  Syrinx  Illustrated  1  .'mo, 
pp,   193.      New  York:    Dutheld    ,' 

Bice,  Alice  Hegan.    Mr.Opp,    Pp.  3a6.    New  \ 

The  Century  Co       Si   50. 

Alice  Hegan  Rice  fully  lives  up  to  her 
reputation  in  this  latest  character-study. 
"  Mr.  <  >pp."  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  and 
vivid  picture  she  has  given  us  of  the  ridicu- 
lous but  pathetic  little  man  of  the  small 
head  and  bio  heart.  The  author  shows  no 
disposition  to  poke  fun  at  her  creation, 
however,  and  while  the  humor  is  delicious. 
it  is  at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  •, 
Only  an  artist  could  portray  with  any  de- 
cree of  success  the  really  heroic  traits  of  the 
editor  of  "The  Opp  Eagle."  Horn  under  an 
unlucky  star,  poor  Mr  < 'pp  plays  many 
parts  without  attaining  noticeable  fame, 
but  this  does  not  prev  cut  his  greeting  every 

new  venture  as  the  true  outlet  for  his 
wonderful  powers.  One  after  another  <.A 
life's   prizes   elude   his  grasp   until    there   1- 

lefl  only  the  questionable  pleasure  of  ma- 
king his  insane  sister  happy.  Hut  Mr 
Opp    whistles   on    to    the   end    of   the   Story, 

"such  a  plucky,  sturdy,  hopeful  win -tic  .1 
calls  to  arms  the  courage  that  lies  slumber- 
mo  in   the  hearts  of  men  " 

A  to  the  newspaper  that  its  founder 
fondly  dreamed  would  revolutionize  Cove 
City,  the  Story  of  its  rise,  decline,  and  fall 
will  probably  never  be  equaled  in  the  an- 
nals  of   journalism.       It-    wonderfully    con- 

tod    editorials    are    among    the 
things  in  the  book      Mr     Rue  ha-  a  happy 
faculty  of  choosing  expressive  English  and 

ntinutd  ■>>:  ' 
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Holeproof 

I    TRADEMARK. 

K  jlosierx 


Hosiery,  lacking  this  mark,  is  not 

"Holeproof  Hosiery" 

Holeproof  is  Guaranteed 


When  you  buy  six  pairs  of 
Holeproof  Hosiery  —  the  hosiery 
with  the  trade-mark  (shown  above) 
stamped  on  the  toe  —  either  for 
men,  women  or  children — you  get 
this  guarantee  signed  in  ink  by 
the  dealer  or  by  us:    ''If  any  or 


all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes,  rips 
or  tears,  or  need  darning  within  6 
months  from  the  day  you  buy  them, 
we  will  replace  them  free, " 

That  means  absolute  freedom 
from  all  hosiery  bother,  troubles 
and  expense  for  half  a  year. 


Soft — Light —  Stylish 
All  the  Latest  Summer  Colors 


Yet  with  all  this  extra  wear  you  get 
soft,  light  and  attractive  hose,  and  at  the 
price  of  common  hose  which  are  not 
guaranteed — you  get  the  finest  hose  on 
the  market  in  all  the  latest  Summer 
colors — light  and  dark  tan,  navy  blue, 
light  blue,  green,  gun  metal,  flesh  color, 
mode,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  black,  and 
black  with  white  feet. 

Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
Cotton  Yarn 

We  buy  the  best  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  Cotton  yarn  at  an  average  price 
of  63c  per  pound.  We  pay  the  top  mar- 
ket price  for  our  yarns,  no  matter  how 
it  may  fluctuate. 

Yet  we  could  buy  yarn  for  as  low  as 
35c  per  pound. 

We  get  the  wear  by  knitting  the  body 
of  the  hose  with  3-ply  yarn,  and  rein- 
forcing heels  and  toes  to  6-ply. 

Yet  the  yarn  is  so  soft  and  pliable  that 
you  don't  feel  the  reinforcement.  We 
use  a  special  process  that  insures  perma- 
nent shape,  fast  colors  and  perfect  fit. 


31  Years'  Experience 

The  secret  of  "Holeproof"  wear  and 
quality  cost  us  31  years  of  patient 
experiment. 

Today  the  demand  is  enormous  — 
18,000  pairs  are  now  being  made  every 
day  in  our  factory. 

Last  year  we  sold  over  three  million 
pairs.  It  is  this  enormous  output  that 
allows  us  to  sell  you  this  better  hosiery  at 
the  price  you'd  pay  for  common  hose. 

Isn't  the  hosiery  that  is  so  popular 
likely  to  be  the  best  hosiery  made  ? 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Try  "Holeproof"  next  time  you  need 
hosiery. 

It's  the  best  and  the  most  economical. 

Tell  your  people  about  it.  Remember, 
it  is  made — and  guaranteed — for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Get  the  Genuine 

The  genuine"  Holeproof  "is  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on 


request,  or  we  will  ship  direct,  where  we 
have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  remittance.    Tear  out  this  ad  as  a  memo. 


Holeproof  Sox  6  pairs,  $1  50.  Medium  and  light 
weight.  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark 
tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green, 
gun-metal  and  mode.  8izes,  9HJ  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or  assorted, 
as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight)  —  6  pairs, 
$2  00.     Made  entirely  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox— 6  pairs.  $3.00  Finished 
likesilk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan.  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green, 
gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.     Sizes,  914  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox- 6  pairs.  $3.00. 
Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof   Stockings  —  6    pairs.   $2  00.      Medium 
weight.    Black,  tan,  black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray, 
lavender,    light    blue    and    navy     blue. 
Sizes.  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stoekings-6  pairs, 
$3.00.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light 
weight.  Tan,  black,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue  and  navy  ldue.     Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs, 
$3.00.  Black  and  tan.  Specially  reinforced 
knee,  heel  and  toe  Sizes,  5  to  11. 
Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs. 
$3.00.  Black  and  tan.  Specially  reinforced 
knee,  heel  and  toe  Sizes,  6to9V£.  These  Ree.t"  S  Pat. 
nre  the  best  children's  hose  made  today.      Office,  1906. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

297  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Write  for  Free  Book — "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy" 
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\r7cMl7VTTHERE  IS  A 

lESl  IEN  Better  Way) 


Try  Our  Way  FREE 

Give  us  your  honest  judgment  on 
the  Never  Fail  Perfect  Stropper.     It 

has  cost  us  Si  5,000  to  perfect  it,  and 
the  money  was  well  spent  because  it  has 
revolutionized  the  shaving  problem. 


You  want   one   if  this   is   true — 
Let   US   take   the   risk. 

We   know   that   if   we   can    prove   to   every 
Li  ikkaky  I  Hgest  reader  who  shaves  himself — 

or  should  do  so — that  the  Never  Fail  will  give  a  keener,  finer  edge  than  he  ever  saw 
before,  and  will  do  it  in  four  second*,  he  will  fight  before  he  gives  it  up.  Just  send 
in  the  coupon  below,  and  the  Never  Fail  will  go  to  you  for  ten  days'  Free  Trial — 
charges  prepaid. 

with  perfect  truth :  "Never  before 
have  I  enjoyed  such  a  Shave,"  SEND 
THE    STROPPER    RIGHT    BACK. 

The  NEVER    FAIL  Perfect  Stropper 

is  made  for  ordinary  blades,  and  every 
form  of  safety,  including  the  Clauss — 
whether  single  or  double  edged.  Just  tell 
us-  the  style  of  blade  you  use  — we  will 
send  the  stropper  wanted. 

Every  user  of  safety  razors  knows  that  mighty  few  — if  any 

is    blades    are    actually    fit    to    use    until    they    are 

Stropped.      The  Never  Fail  will   make   every  one  of  them 

good   for  fiom   50  to   150  perfect  shaves,  so  it  pay-. 

for  itself  in  money  as  well  as  time  saved. 

Send  no  money,  but  send  the  coupon  today — 
Don't  miss  one  NEVER    FAIL    Shave. 


Then  if  you  can't  say 

Turn  your  daily  shaving  task  into  a 
real  pleasure.  Vou  can't  go  on  scraping 
painfully  at  your  face  with  ordinary  razor 
edges,  and  preserve  that  healthful,  well- 
groomed  look  with  which  every  gentleman 
should  begin  the  day. 


NIVr.R  ^V   V  T  -\\ 

FAIL  CO. 

1009  Nicholas  BUg. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

m  ad,   with 

...-t      wh,t<-vrr     f, 
1EVKH-PAIL     STROPPER 

blailei     ai  Hi,-  mul  '•! 

10   lay  I  will  ariid  yon   *3  or  ll  • 

Name 

- 
Cit>  Bute 


NEVER-FAIL  CO. 


1009  Nicholas  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


Tin-  Ltmdstrora  So  tional  Honk- 

firm.iilr  I < >r  .mil  universally 
D  the  run-.!  liniiii  ■-.  and  offices 
thrOU  n  try . 

■  r  appearance,   solidity  of 

construction,  with    latest  practical 

Improvements,   combine    10    make 

then  the  leading  Sectional  Bo<  I 

Rigid    economy,    acquired    by    the 

nianiil.H  hire  (il  a  single  pnuliM  t  in  large 

,  .,111!  [red     « illi     our     modern 

rthodi  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT   PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


it   I'atalnrnr    So    2*.  i       whi'h  »•    ill'i.Ir.o-    ll„-     iMT.-rriil     »■  » 

■-library 
II     M.-IK..M       Mil..      I    II'II'IM  LlttU      KlllU.     V     1. 

nf  Rl  .lion. i     RookcKaa  -  mil    I   dim-  ( 'ill ..  (lei  a 

o    Flat  Iron  Bid*        Ohleaen  Offloe    Republic  Bldg 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  832) 

the  fact  that  Mr.  Opp's  history  is  remark- 
ably well  told  will  surely  add  to  its  popu- 
larity. 

Hideout.  Henry  Milner.     Dragon's  Blood.     DJus- 
iifflO,  pp,   j;o      Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co      Si   jo  net 

Robertson,  A  T  AM  I)  I)  Epochs  in  the 
Life  of  Paul — A  Study  of  Development  in  Paul's 
Career  i  :mo,  pp.  337  New  York:  Charles  Scrib 
ner's  Sons.     Si. 25  net. 


'I  he     Earth's    Bounty 
New   York:    The  Mac- 


SaJnt     Maur,     Kate    V. 

Illustrated,     nmo,  pp.  430 
millan  Co.     $1.75  net 

Sawyer,  H  C  The  Matter  with  Nervousness. 
i:mo.  pp,  210.  San  Francisco:  Cunningham. 
Curtiss  &  Welch. 

Sche\lll,  Ferdinand  Siena — The  Story  of  a 
Medieval    Commune.       Dlu  5vo,     pp.     433. 

New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons      $2  50  net. 

Scott.  \Y    Major      Aspects  of  Christian  M 
umo.   pp.    171       New    York:     E.    P     Dutton    &  Co. 

Si   net. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Biography  of  a 
Silver  Fox.    or    Domino    Reynard    of   Goldur   Town 

Illustrated.      nmo.      New     York:     The   Century   Co 
Si. So. 

The  silver  fox,  the  hero  of  this  delightful 
hook,  was  named  Domino  Reynard  of 
Goldur  Town.  Those  of  his  fur  are  the 
aristocracy  of  the  fox  tribe,  and  their  skins 


1  K  I  UEK1C  K   A.  OBER, 
Author  of  several  recent    biographies  for    young 
people  of  Spanish  explorers  In  America 

arc  prized  and  worn  by  the  human  aristoc- 
racy and  nobility  ol  the  world  Mr  Scion's 
silver  fox,  likethe  Red  Fox  of  G  D  Roberts, 
is  an  animal  who  perhaps  owes  .1  greal 
deal  to  the  interpretative  genius  of  a  sym- 
pathetic biographer,  yel  we  van  well  imag- 
ine that  observers  so  keen  and  penetrating 

see  more  than  we  ordinary  men  in  observing 

the  habits,  pranks,  tricks,  and  passionate 

outbreaks    Of    the    lower   animals.       In    this 

way  we  are  quite  disposed  to  believe  and 

pi    this   story   as   a    true  one.      Domino 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  her  chi  ii 
gifts  to  animals.  n,,i   alone  with  his  sheens  . 
md  precious  coat,  worth  more  than  its 

weighl  in  silver  of  the  mine,  bul  with  brains. 

peed,  and   wind     uch   as  made  his  exploits 
perfectly  natural  and   probable       What  his 

adventure    and   exploii     were   the  reader 

For   rndlfitlOll  Take 
HOKSKOKIVS    ACID   PHOMPHATB. 

It's  mi  ofTeitlve  wh,  to  relieve  ohstlnittc  indigestion, 

nervous  dyspepsia,  neadaoln  or  depression. 


iked  to  mention  Tai  Lmaajti  Diosm  when  wrim.K  to  advertisers. 
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will  be  well  rewarded  in  discovering  by 
the  norusal  of  this  well-told  story.  The 
author  is  at  bis  best  in  the  narration,  which 
he  has  ennobled  by  emphasizing  the  spirit 
of  monogamy  which  ruled  the  wedded  life 
of  Domino  and  Snowyruff.  Fanciful?  Pei 
Laps  not  so;  tor.  as  the  author  remarks 
these  little  animals  "were  nol  only  mates, 
but  were  friends,  for  life;  for  such  i--  the  way 
of  the  noblest  hearts,  such  l-  the  way  of 
■~  "  In  his  hundred  clever  and  sug- 
gestive illustration-  Mr.  Seton  maintains 
his  reputation  as  not  only  an  artist  but  a 
naturalist. 

Shaw.    Adele   Marie,  and  Beckwith,    Carmelita 
Lady  of  the  Dvnamos      nmo,  pp.  .iio.     Now 

Henry  Holt    &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Shaw,  Bernard  G  (Edited  by).  Fabian  Essays  in 
Socialism     By    Shaw.    C.    Bernard;    Webb,    Sidney; 

Clarke.    William;     Olivier.    Sydney;     Besant,    Annie; 
Wallas.   Graham;     Bland,    Hubert.      ifmo,    pp 
Ball  Publishing  Co.     50  cents  net. 

S  •  k.  S  B.  Early  Christianity.  i6mo,  pp.  93. 
Chicago:   Open  Court  Publishing.Co. 

Smith.  Rev  William  Walter.  Religious  Educa- 
tion— A  Comprehensive  Text  Book.  Illustrated 
p.  501)     Milwaukee:  The  Young  Churchman  Co. 

Snead.  Georgie  Tillman.  Joy-Bells — Lyrics  of 
Hope  and  Other  1'oems  lamo,  pp.  32-  ^'ew  Vork: 
Edwin  S.  Gorham. 

Soddy.  Frederick.  The  Interpretation  of  Radium 
— Being  the  Substance  of  Six  Free  Popular  Experi- 
mental Lectures  Delivered  at  the  University  ol 
Glasgow.  1908.  Illustrated,  umo.  pp.  25"-  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.75  net. 

Stanford.  Edward.  Atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
Folio.     London:    China  Inland  Mission. 

This  superb  volume  serves  as  a  com- 
ment not  only  on  the  advance  of  Christian 
missions,  but  also  on  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress made  in  geographical  and  topograph- 
ical icience  as  far  as  concerns  a  remote 
and  for  many  years  little  known  region  of 
the  Far  East.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  is  as  admirable  as  its  com- 
pleteness. Here  we  have  separate  maps 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper 
on  a  scale  of  1   :  5.000,000,  that  is,  about 


GAS   FACTORIES 

In  People  Who   do  not    Know   How   to  Select 

Food   and   Drink   Properly. 


On  the  coffee  question  a  lady  says : 

"  I  used  to  be  so  miserable  after  breakfast 
that  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  through  the 
day.  Life  was  a  burden  to  me.  When  I 
tried  to  sleep  I  was  miserable  by  having 
horrible  dreams  followed  by  hours  of  wake- 
fulness. Gas  would  rise  on  my  stomach 
and  1  would  belch  almost  continuallly. 
Then  everv  few  weeks  I  would  have  a  long 
siege  of  sick  headaches.  I  tried  a  list  of 
medicines  and   phvsic'.ans  without  benefit. 

•'Finally,  I  concluded  to  give  up  my  cof- 
fee and  tea  altogether  and  use  Postum.  The 
first  cup  was  a  failure.  It  was  wishy-washy 
and  I  offered  to  give  the  remainder  of  the 
package  to  anvonc  who  would  take  it. 

"I  noticed  later  on  in  one  of  the  adver- 
tisements that  Postum  should  be  boiled  at 
least  15  minutes  to  make  it  good.  I  asked 
the  cook  how  she  made  it  and  she  said  Must 
the  same  as  I  did  tea.  being  careful  not,  to 
let  it  steep  too  long.' 

"I  read  the  directions  and  concluded 
Postum  had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  so  we  made 
a  new  lot  and  boiled  it  15  to  20  minutes. 
That  time  it  came  to  the  table  a  different 
beverage  and  was  so  delicious  that  we  have 
been  using  it  ever  since. 

"My  sick  headaches  left  entirely  as  did 
my  sleepless  nights,  and  I  am  now  a  differ 
ent  woman." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Not  Only  Heat  Is  Necessary — But 

Heat   Plus 


Circulation 


XPERIENCE  with  ordinary  fur- 
naces has  perhaps  taught  you 
to  believe  that  heat  will  not 
travel  to  windward  rooms.       IT  WILL! 

We  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Farquhar  Sanitary 
Furnace  will  furnish  a  steady  flow  of  heat  to  every  room  in  the 
house  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four— that  it  will  keep  the  wind- 
ward rooms  more  comfortable  than  with  a  heater  in  the  room. 

In  an  exposed  room  there  is  a  cold  air  "blanket"  causing  a 
back  pressure  against  the  current  from  an  ordinary  furnace. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  cold  air — the  warm  air  cannot 
flow  in. 

The  Farquhar  System  draws  off  this  cold  air,  not  only 
permitting,  but  by  a  natural  law  forcing,  an  abundant,  regular 
flow  of  warm  air  through  the  register. 

This  air  is  refreshed  with  pure  outside  (not  cellar)  air, 
warmed  and  sent  to  the  rooms — perfect  ventilation. 

Two  other  features  make  the  Farquhar  distinctive  : 

No  smoke,  no  gas,  no  dust  can  escape  through  the  one- 
piece  welded  steel  fire-box— welded  by  a  special  process . 
It  absolutely  prevents  contamination  of  air  by  fire  poisons. 

The  wonderfully  sensitive  and  positive  governor  arm  — 
built  into  the  furnace— automatically  controls  the  fire, 
obviating  danger  from  over-heating.  Convenient — you 
tend  fire  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

THE  Farquhar  Sanitary  Furnace  and   Ventilating  System, 
with  its  cleanly,  warm,  balmy  air,  is  as  far  ahead  of  steam 
and  hot  water  systems  as  they  are  ahead  of  the  old  hot 
air  furnaces. 

This  is  why  50  per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  tearing  out 
other  systems  and  substituting  the 


•• 


farQuar 

SANITARfFURNACE 


Write  for  bookie'  "  Sanitation  in   House  Cleaning  "     We  will 
also  be  glad  to  give   any  special  information  you   may   desire. 

The   Farquhar  Furnace  Company,  Mfrs., 

101  Main  Street,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

New  York,      Philadelphia,     Cleveland,    Detroit.     Cincinnati, 
Columbus,     Indianapolis,    Louisville,    Nashville,    Chattanooga. 


RETURN 
CURRENT 
,**  FROM 

ROOMS 
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Summer   Underwear 

FOR  MEN  FOR  BOYS 

— freedom  of  action,  solid  comfort.  It's 
clean,  cool,  sanitary — Fits  as  if  it  were 
made  on  you — Wears  as  if  it  cost  twice 
as  much — No  better  quality  at  any  price. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

^■^^  This  Label 


REOkUSPATOFf 


Makes  You  Sure 

MEN'SoSASOc 
Boys' 


Shirts  and      OC. 
Drawers,  each  £«_/C 


Union  Suits:  Men's  $  I;  Boys' 50c 

All  standard  styles  and 
sizes.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  booklet  on 
"Coolnesss  Comfort  and 
Economy." 

CHALMERS 
KNITTING  CO. 
4  Washington  Street 
Amsterdam,     N.    Y. 


The  Practical  House  Cleaner 


We    want    to    send    this    machine     to    every   housekeeper    in    America 
who    uses   electricity,  that    she    may    prove    (or    herself    that    it    will    thor- 
oughly   clean     any    room    in    a    few    minutes.       All    we    ask     is    that    you 
send  youi   name  and  address. 

The  Hoover 
Electric   Suction   Sweeper 

acuum  cleaning  system.  Unlike  all  other  sys- 
tems, it  is  not  necessary  with  the  Electric  Suction  sweeper  to  first 
sweep  the  floor  with  a  broom  to  remove  pins,  match  sticks,  etc.,  that 
lodge  .n  the  pipes  and  stop  them    up.      Nine-tenths  of  the  work  required 

from  a  cleaning  machine  is  on  the  floor.    There  is  little  need  for  dust- 
ing when  you  use  the   Electric  Suction  Sweeper     it   takes  up  and   holds 
rithoul    scattering    it    about    the    room.     Yet    we    furnish 
attachments,   at   small   extra  cost,   that   do  clean   portieres,   curl 
nrniti  l  he    work    of    spring    house-cleaning 

comi  Electric  suction  Sweeper. 

taction  Sweeper  sells  for  considerably  lea 

any  good  vacuum  system,  and  costs  but  little  more  than  ., 

ing     machine    or    other    household    conveniens 

:  isfai  tion. 
i    would   like    to    try   this    machine  at    our    expense     we 
es   and    make   delivi  iv    to   your 
Mi rss  t. iday  t o 

Electric    Suction    Sweeper  Co.,   Dept.  29,  New    Berlin,  O. 


47  miles  to  the  inch;  and  of  the  four  great 
dependencies  on  the  scale  of  i  :  7.500,000, 
<>r  nearly  120  miles  to  the  inch.  About 
20  of  the  more  recent  surveys,  chiefly 
English,  but  including  those  made  by  Ger- 
man and  French  authorities,  have  been 
utilized  in  this  compilation.  The  spell- 
ing of  the  names  has  been  fixt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  British  postal  atlas.  Among 
the  prefatory  matter  is  to  l>e  found  a 
list  of  all  Protestant  mission  stations,  and 
the  volume  closes  with  an  index  of  sixteen 
quadruple-columned  pa 

This  atlas  is  a  delight  to  handle,  and  its 
usefulness  and  value  will  be  appreciated 
not  more  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
'  missions  than  by  political  writers,  journal- 
ists, and  educators.  At  this  period  in  the 
history  of  Eastern  development  this  unique 
work  comes  from  the  press  with  especial 
timeliness 

Stanton.  Theodore.      A   Manual  of  American   Lit- 
erature     Pp.  j<).$.     New  York:    (1.  P.  Putnam's  v 

The  fact  that  the  present  volume  of 
American  literature  is  largely  a  product  of 
Cornell  University  indicates  at  once 
high  character.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Stanton  in  collaboration  with  mem- 
ber- of  the  faculty.  As  one  of  the  famous 
TauchnitZ  series,  it  is  further  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  This  "Tauchnitz 
Edition"  is  an  outgrowth  i'\  the  "Collec- 
tion of  British  Authors"  instituted  by 
Baron  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  in  Leipsic  in 
1 S4 1 .  For  many  years  no  distinctive 
place  was  given  to  American  men  of  let 
but  when  once  it  was  recognized  that  the 
literature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  de- 
served attention,  many  of  our  best-known 
authors  were  duly  honored.  According  to 
the  list  given  in  the  present  work,  the  series 
now  includes  about  sixty  American  names. 
Tie  first  two  sections  of  the  "Manual 
of  American  Literature"  cover  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Periods  and  are  from 
I  the  pen  of  the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
Next  follows  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  under  the  headings:—  The 
Historians;  The  Novelists;  The  I' 
The  Essayists  and  the  Humorists;  The 
Orators  and  the  Divines;  The  Scientists; 
The  Periodicals.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
range  of  subjects  is  rather  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  usually  covered  by 
similar  works  A  particularly  new  feature 
is  a  study  of  American  periodicals.  The 
wntcr  of  tin:  chapter  explains  that  the 
addition  of  such  a  subject  is  most  pertinent, 

inasmuch    as   our   best    literature    orginally 

appeared  in  periodicals  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  taste  has  been  guided  in  lai 

measure  by  critical  journals  Altogether, 
tin-  volume  shows  painstaking,  con- 
scientious effoxl  and  accurate  literary 
judgment.  It  will  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit   m   the  class-room,  altho  its  value 

ought  not   to  be  limited  to  its  use  as  a  text- 

1 k 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO    EQUAL 


Our  re  iked  t"  mention  Thi  Liter  Am   Dinicgi  when  writing  to  odvertla^rs. 
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Stephen  The    Playground   of    Europe. 

Illustrated     nmo,  pi     184     Not  ,»  >tW    G    P   Put- 
nam's Sons      $1  jo 

•Ni.mr.   \    Monroe      English  Grammar  Si 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth      B  w      New 

York:   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Strtndbern,     August.     Translated     by     Ziegler, 
Francis    .1      Swanwhite     A    Fairy    Drama      tamo, 
Philadelphia      Brown  Bros       Si   net. 

l'ulmuii.   William   11.     Social   Engineering      Bvo, 
^j      New  York     McGnvn   Publishing  I 

The  term  "social  engineering"  is  ap- 
plied by  the  author  to  include  all  methods 
by  which  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  between  labor  ami 
capital,  may  be  improved  The  complain- 
ing party  in  such  relations  has  generally 
been  the  employee  and  this  work  is  largely 
taken  up  with  the  treatment  of  his  case 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  bettermenl  of  his 
condition-  The  hook  is  written  in  a  strictly 
scientific  method  and  deals  with  tacts. 
figures,  and  actualities.  Thus  we  find 
chapters  on  museums  of  safety,  i.e.,  of 
sanitary  devices  and  safety  appliances  for 
running  machinery:  on  social  insurance, 
pensions,  cooperation,  profit-sharing,  hous- 
ing, recreation,  and  affiliated  subjects.  The 
styles  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
collaborators  "welfare  work";  and  so  in- 
Vndrew  Carnegie  well  says. 
in  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  that  by 
the  perusal  ni  it  "the  hearts  of  those  will  lie 
touched  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  fel- 
lows at  heart,  and  the  heads  of  those  will 
be  convinced  who  wish  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  people  improved.  .  .  .  It  is  by 
the  efforts  of  individual  firms  that  the 
right  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  fur- 
nished, and  not  through  Socialism,  which 
can  only  talk  speculatively,  while  individ- 
uals can  work  practically,  curing  evils 
that  Socialists  point  out." 

Vance.  Louis  Joseph.  The  Bronze  Bell.  Illus- 
trated i2mo,  pp  joi.  New  York:  Dodil.  Meaii 
&  Co.      $1  sc 

Whitaker.  Herman.  The  Planter — A  Novel 
Frontispiece  umo.  pp.  535.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers      $1.50. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  Mr  Cleveland — A  Per- 
sonal Impression  Frontispiece  idmo,  pp.  74- 
New  York:    I)odd.  Mead    &  Co.      50  cent-,  net 


NOT   DRUGS 
Food  did  it. 


After  using  laxative  and  cathartic  medi- 
cines from  childhood  a  case  of  chronic  and 
apparently  incurable  constipation  yielded  to 
the  scientific  food,  <  rrape-Nuts,  in  a  few  days. 

"from  early  childhood  I  suffered  with 
such  terrible  constipation  that  I  had  to  use 
laxatives  continuously,  going  from  one  drug 
to  another  and  suffering  more  or  less  all 
the  time. 

"A prominent  physician  whom  I  consulted 
told  me  the  muscles  of  the  digestive  organs 
were  partially  paralyzed  and  could  not  per- 
form their  work  without  help  of  some  kind, 
so  I  have  tried  at  different  times  about  every 
laxative  and  cathartic  known,  but  found  no 
help  that  was  at  all  permanent.  I  had  fin- 
ally become  discouraged  and  had  given  my 
case  up  as  hopeless  when  .  began  to  use  the 
pre-digested  food,  Grape-Nuts. 

"Although  I  had  not  expected  this  food 
to  help  my  trouble,  to  my  great  surprise 
Grape-Nuts  digested  immediately  from  the 
first  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  convinced  that 
this  was  just   what   my  system  needed. 

"The  bowels  performed  their  functions 
regularly  and  I  am  now  completely  and 
permanently  cured  of  this  awful  trouble. 

"Truly  the  power  of  scientific  food  must 
be  unlimited."'     '-There's  a  Reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


MENTOR 

Comfort  Union  Suits 


Knit    on  Spring   Needle    Machine* 

Mentor  Suits  give  a  new  kind 
of  underwear  comfort  —  no 
drawers  to  slip  down  or  to 
show  above  the  trousers  when 
the  vest  is  left  off,  no  shirt  to 
crawl  up,  no  double  thickness  about  the 
waist.  Fit  like  a  second  skin.  Very  elastic. 
So  in  sympathy  with  every  line  and  move- 
ment of  the  body  that  you  don't  know  they 
are  on.  Allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 
Being  knitted  and  very  porous,  they  don't  be- 
come soggy  with  perspiration,  but  absorb 
the  moisture  and  keep  the  skin  dry  and  cool. 
The  garment  pictured  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
Made  of  pure  Silkateen, in  white,  blue,  flesh  or  natural. 
Knee  length,  short  sleeves,  like  picture,  or  short 
sleeves,  :i4  length ;  or  in  long  deeves,  ankle  length ; 
or  in  athletic  style  (short  legs,  no  sleeves);  $3.50  per 
suit  at  any  good  haberdasher's.  Mentor  Suits  are  also 
made  in  a  wide  range  of  fabrics  to  suit  all  tastes. 
No.  5103— Combed  Egyptian  Cotton,  ecru  or  white  $2.00 
No.  5303— Genuine  Lisle,  white,  flesh,   blue,  ecru  2.50 

No.  5403— Lisle  riesh,  white  or  ecru         ...         2.50 
No.  5503— Pure  Silkateen,  white,  blue,  flesh   or 

natural        ---..-.  3.50 

No.  6003— Summer  Merino,   white  or  natural  •         4. 00 
No.  6103— Australian    Wool,    white       ...  O.oo 

No.  6203— Silk  and  Wool,  white       ....  7.00 

No.  6303— Silk  end  Lisle,  white        ....         6  00 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

of  these  fabrics,  and  our  very  novel  book  on  Union  Suits. 


MENTOR  SUITS  ARE  SOLD  BY  <$?. 

A.  Raymond  &  Co.  and  Browning  King  &  Co.,  New  York;   Louis    Everett  &   & / 
Co.,  Washington;  Beckers'  (four  stores)  Philadelphia;   W.   B.  Davis  Co.,      v  , 
Cleveland;  The  Famous,    St.  Louis;    Stumpf    &    Langhoff,    Milwaukee;    &? / 
Gano-Downes  Co.,  Denver;  Geo.  N.  Mullett  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake;  Broadway    o7 
Dept.  Store,  Los  Angeles;  Ben  Selling,  Portland,  Oregon;  Ely  Meyer    J*  j^**™ 
&  M.  C.  Simon  (Lon.  Gaskell,  Mgr.),  Kansas  City  and  <s_    *      Nmh!ls° 

a°/_io°  Maple  St., 


Good  Stores  Everywhere 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Mentor,  write  us.     Order  a 
Mentor  Comfort  Underwear  to-day  and  be  prepared  for  genu 
ine  underwear  comfort  when  the  warm  days  come. 


Mentor  Knitting  Mills,  too Mapiest.,  Mentor,  owo 


suit  of    fV  Mentor-  °hio- 
£>/  I'd  like  your  novel 
C       union  suit  book  and 
«?  /  samples   of   fabrics. 


**: 


Name 
\ddress. 


V 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form    Letter 
vol.-,,  Drawing 


e  Lieta,  BiIIr,  Th- 
us, Reports,  any- 
ng?    Then  take  n.hnntnge  of  our  offer 
ten    darn'  trial    without    deposit. 
>an»*  Improved  Tip   Topis   the  mm 
pleat  and  quickest  method   of  dupli- 
cating.    100  ropies  from  pen-written 
and    50  copies    from     typewritten 
original.    Complete  Duplicator,  r;|P 
«.(*!.»  8«>MhL)    ^5QQ 

The  Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Dane  Bids-.,    Ill   John  8tl,  New  York 


;wfM^ifim,'i,Jui'iii,».i!i;:i,':,iui.ii..'ui,'i.uiJMi.JuuiJuiJU| 


THK  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued 
1  by  this  institution  are  guaranteed 
by  our  capital  and  surplus  amount- 
ing to  $350,000  00.  Interest  payable 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "F." 


IRVING'S    WIZARD    PIPE 

Constant  Re-orders  with  tlnsoliritfd  Testimonials  Warrant  our  Assertion  that  this 
\        Radical  Departure  in  Pipe  (onslruction  Marks  a  !Vew  Kporli  in  the  use  of  Tobacco. 

\     TWO  URADFS : 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

U  CAPITAL  I  SURPLUS  $350,000.00     SALT    LAKE   CITY.  I 


The 
B.  P.  O.  E. 

Best  Pipe  on  Karth 


For  the 
B.  P.  O.  E. 

BestPeopleonEarth 


A     REVELATION    TO     SMOKERS 

severest  tests  Prove  new  Principle  Correct.  Drnft  and  fice  below,  tnhaeee 
above,  kept  dry  and  sweet  by  the  rising  bent. 

rupted  by  saliva  consumes  nicotine  tar.    Antiseptii 


II  :.b- 


CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  by 

iverted  tO  this  pipe's  u^c. 

ket  Companion  where  it  can 
ith  absolute  safety  without 


it,  complete   1' 

rued      l.-.-lni-.l 

ifllica  of  fire  or  ashes        1'nr-excellenee   for 

office  or    street,   short   or  long  smokes.      For 

yone  wishing  the  very  best  thnt   money  will  bay. 

Mailed  postpaid   with  I  dozen  antiseptic  car- 
tridges upon  receipt  of  price. 

WIZARD  PATENT  DEVELOPING  CO.,  Inc. 

Liberal  terms  to  dealers.     135  N.  West  31st  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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An  AU-Around 
Stove 


1  our  kitchen  may  be 
well  planned — everything 
apparently  handy — yet  if 
there  is  not  a  New  P 
fection  Wick  Blue  Flame 
Oil  Cook-Stove  in  it,  the 
one  greatest  convenience 
of  all  is  lacking. 

The  "New  Perfection'* 
is  a  home  and  family  stove 
— big  enough  and  power- 
ful enough  to  do  all  you'd 
ever  ask  a  cooking-stove 
to  do,  and,  best  of  all,  it 
does  i  ts  work  without  over- 
heating the  kitchen.   The 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  name  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  built  with  a  CABINET  TOP  just  like  a  modern  range.  It  fs 
the  most  convenient  stove  ever  made  and  is  almost  indispensable 
to  summer  comfort. 

Three  sizes.     Can  be  had  either  with  or  without    Cabinet  Top. 
If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


RmToLAMV 

^^■^^  burner  :inrl  heantifu 


Thf      &r±.T&±    T      A    r\M<T%  >*  the  most  perfect  all-round 

*  home  light.    Has  large  font. 
best   and  latest  center  draft 
burner  and  beautiful  porcelain  shade.    Nothing 
complicated    about    the    Rayo— easily    cleaned,   easily   managed.     " 
with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated  i 


r  draft 
athing     I 
If  not    I 


Here   Is   Something   New 

From  Kalamazoo 

Provr  for  yourself  in  your  own  Ihhii'-.  tint  tin-  K.ibtn.i7"o    is   the    most 
laliafiCtOfy  ran^c  lor  you  to  use— Your 
I  il  It' 
Catalog  No.  525  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  p 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  w.int  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  Convenli  n 

i  her  home.    You  can  buy  on  easy  time  pavmenta  ot  pay  < 
l.kr.     I    thei  way   you  lave  fi'1  to  i 

y  lor  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  Move  or  r.m^c  In  the 
We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Yo\l' 


& 


Some  live5 

Hors# 

Hie  more  wom^^),$/-l-he  brighfer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  5APQLIO 
never  seem  to  growold.Trva.C5.ke- 


hoes 


CURRENT  POETRY 

i  in-  Final   MyatMi   at  Blensta 
Hv  Hbnbt  Newbolt 

ed  to  have  come  from  Egypt  to 
have  formed  part  of  I 

trine  communicated  to  the  initiated  at  the  Elensin 
lan  Mysteries.  If  this  be  BO,  it  is  important  as  a 
source  to  which  mav  be  ti  11    aspects   of 

the  modern   belief  in   the   persistence  of   personality 
iih,  and  of  the  assurance  felt  by  must  relig- 
ious  thinkers   that   the   individual   soul,    tho   merged 
in   the   Universal,   will   not   lose   the   memory   or   the 
•is  of  its  earthly  life      H.  N  ] 

Hear  now,  ()  Soul,  the  last  command  of  all  — 
When  thou  hast  left  thine  every  mortal  mark, 

And  by  the  road  that  lies  beyond  recall 

Won  through  the  desert  of  the  burning  dark. 

Thou  shalt  behold  within  a  garden  bright 

A  well,  beside  a  cypress  ivory-white. 

Still  is  that  well,  and  in  its  waters  cool 

White,  white  and  windless  sleeps  that  cypn 

Who  drinks  but  once  from  out  her  shadow)  pool 
Shall  thirst  no  more  to  all  eternity. 

Forgetting  all,  by  all  forgotten  clean. 

His  soul  shall  be  with  that  which  hath  not  l>een. 

But  thou,  tho  thou  be  trembling  with  thy  dread. 

And  parched  with  thy  desire  more  fierce  than  flame. 
Think  on  the  stream  wherefrom  thy  life  was  fed. 

Anil  that  diviner  fountain  whence  it 
Turn  thee  and  cry      l>cho]d  it  is  not  far — 
Unto  the  hills  where  living  waters  are. 

"Lord,  tho  I  lived  on  Karth.  the  child  of  Earth. 
Y(  t  was  I  fathered  by  the  starry  sky. 

Thou  knowest  I  came  not  of  the  shadows'  birth. 

Let  me  not  die  the  death  that  shadows  die 
Give  me  to  drink  of  the  sweet  spring  that  i> 
From  Memory's  fount,  wherein  no  cypress  sli 

Then  shalt  thou  drink.  ()  Soul,  and  therewith  slake- 

The  immortal  longing  of  thy  mortal  thirst ; 
So  of  thy  Father's  life  shalt  thou  partake. 
And  lie  forever  that  thou  wert  at  first. 

•    remembered  loses,  yet  thou  more  thou 
With  them  shalt  reign  in  never-ending 

—  The  Spectator  <  London  >. 


The  Poets 

Hv  Wu  pbbd  Punk 

Hushed  in  the  softened  evening  light  they  stand 
Along  the  shelves    -my  l>ooks-   their  gracious  forms- 
Scarce  visible  in  the  after-glow  that  warms 

The  sun  set  room  into  a  fairy  land. 

And  yet   I  feel  their  presence,  and  there  throng 

Into  my  mind  the  anguish  and  the 

The  fatal  Helens  and  the  fallen  TrO 
Thai  made  their  music  and  their  goldetl 

Y.i.wiir  Littrary  M,iK-  ■ 


Algernon  Charles   Swinburne 

April  io,  tuo'ii 

BY  Curt  >o\    Kbrkaram 

i       m  ilepl  a  thi  i 
l'o  tretcbing  t" 

nt  arms  of  longing,  called  on  \ 
■    I  Jove,  Apollo  and  his  I 
And  heard,  [o  -    hoing  from  the  ■•; 

"Thj 

it  ii  by  Christ  thou -.halt  be  comforted, 
The  pitying  God  \\  ho  w ip 

•    had  there  CO 
Had  turned  the  Pagan,  and  deaf  cars  turn  we 
this  April  morn. 
|    the  sunrise  and  i 
Shall  •  i r i >;  no  more        Deal  arc  we  and  forlorn 
Thi    .  sad,  and  dead  's  I>oetr\ 

—  Wtslminstm  I  Ion 


Our  reader*  atv  ajiked  to  mention  Tiik.  I.itkraky   Dlg-ggf  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Prudential 

A  Great  Life  Insurance  Company 

Assets,       -     -     -     174  Million  Dollars 
Liabilities,      -     -     155  Million  Dollars 

Insurance  in  Force,  1  Billion  400  Million  Dollars  on 

754  Million  Policies. 


Total  Payments  to  Policy  Holders 

Since  Organization,  Plus  Amount  Held  at  Interest  to  their  Credit 

313  Million  Dollars 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Total  Number  of  Claims  Paid,  1,180,000 

Life  Insurance  in  The  Prudential  is  issued  at  Low  Cost.  Send  us 
your  Age  and  we  will  tell  you  just  what  it  costs.  Address  Dept.  77. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Home  Office,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

PRESIDENT     TAFT     BETWEEN     SMILES 

Intimate  glimpses  of  the  new  President  at  work 
forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  former  sketches  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  work -a  day  methods.  Lyman 
Beecher  Stowe,  who  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
Mr.  Taft  on  one  of  his  reception  days  in  the  cabinet 
room,  describes  part  of  his  experience  in  The  c  irele 
(May).  After  a  long  wait,  the  head  doorkeeper  re- 
quested the  visitors  to  form  in  line  preparatory  to 
the  President's  appearani  e.     We  read  further: 

At  one  o'clock  the  sliding  doors  rolled  back  and  the 
.great  man  stept  forth.  Every  one  rose  and  a  thrill 
went  round  the  room.  The  President  smiled,  and 
every  one  smiled  back.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
President's  smile  is  more  infectious  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Optimists'  Club  of  America.  It  is 
a.  big,  wholesouled  smile,  altogether  irresistible.  It  is 
surprizing  how  little  Mr  Taft's  photographs  prepare 
one  for  the  man  himself.  Altho  weighing  over  three 
hundred  pounds  he  does  not  look  like  a  fat  man.  While 
he  is  good-natured  and  jovial,  those  terms  give  an 
entirely  false  idea  of  him.  The  impression  of  strength 
and  keenness  is  much  more  dominant  than  these 
characteristics.  He  has  a  clear,  ruddy  complexion  and 
a  face  that  is  not  too  heavy  to  be  handsome. 

Unlike  most  men.  the  nearer  you  come  to  him  the 
better  he  looks      His  eyes  are  his  most  remarkable 
feature.     Were  he  insignificant  in  every  other  respect 
his  eyes  would  mark  him  as  no  ordinary  man.     They 
are  a  red  brown  in  shade,  with  curiously  slanted  lids, 
and    they   indicate    kindness,    shrewdness,    inflexible  ! 
determination.     Their  expression  is  constantly  chan-  j 
ging   with  lightning-like  rapidity    from  mirthfulness  I 
to  intense  seriousness.     There  is  disaster  ahead  of  the 
individual  who  mistakes  this  big.  smiling  man's  good 
nature  for  easygoingness. 

One  thing  Mr.  Taft's  smile  does  is  to  banish  em- 
barrassment. 

In  spite  of  our  vaunted  equality  and  "  I'm  as  good  | 
as  you"  assertion,  the  ordinary  unofficial,  undistin-  . 


guished  American  citizen  is  rather  nervous  when  he 
meets  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  way 
Mr.  Taft  dispels  this  embarrassment  with  a  glance 
and  a  smile  is  one  of  his  small  achievements,  which 
must  loom  large  in  the  aggregate.  The  smile  is 
genuine,  because  the  man  back  of  it  is  genuine. 

The  Boston  newspaper  man  was  the  first  with  an  ax 
to  grind.  He  came  in  behalf  of  some  office-seeker  or 
office-holder.  He  said  in  conclusion:  "Mr  President. 
we  simply  want  you  to  give  Mr. a  square  deal." 

The  President  replied  (I  do  not  pretend  nor  de- 
sire to  quote  him  verbatim  either  here  or  later):    "  I 

shall  give  Mr. a  square  deal.     A  square  deal  for 

him  and  for  every  one  else  concerned  When  I  say  a 
square  deal  I  mean  a  square  deal.  I  do  not  mean  a 
figure  of  speech.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  from  what 
I  know  of  this  case  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  it." 
And  he  looked  at  the  journalist  with  a  sternness 
which  made  him  precipitately  seek  cover  in  his  second 
item  of  business,  which  related  to  some  kind  of  a 
prison-reform  movement.  After  listening  to  him  in- 
tently (Mr.  Taft  is  a  marvelous  listener)  the  President 
said:  "  I  approve  of  your  aims,  of  course.  As  to  your 
methods  I  can  not  express  an  opinion  until  I  know 
more  fully  what  they  are.  Put  your  plan  on  paper 
and  send  it  to  me.  I  shall  not  shade  my  opinions  to 
suit  the  predilections  of  amateur  reformers.  Amateur 
reformers  are  too  apt  to  get  up  a  cult  and  then  pro- 
nounce everything  wicked  that  does  not  conform  to 
their  cult." 

The  next  visitors  to  wait  upon  the  President  were 
a  delegation  of  negroes: 

They  represented  some  organization  to  promote 
the  industrial  progress  of  their  race  in  this  country. 
Their  chairman  was  an  enormous  negro  with  an  ex- 
pansive white  waistcoat,  a  long  and  voluminous  frock 
coat,  a  silk  hat,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  of  massive 
proportions.  Their  spokesman  was  a  small,  slight 
negro,  who  looked  scarcely  over  twenty.  Probably 
his  class-day  oration  was  not  a  distant  memory 
After  the  seven  delegates  had  been  introduced  the 
young  orator  stept  forward  and  began  to  read  in  a 
well-modulated  voice  a  typewritten  memorial.  The 
scene  was  striking.     The  great   President,   standing 
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u:st  back  of  his  cabinet  chair,  as  erect  and  motionless 
aa  a  general  reviewing  troops;  the  slight  negro  youth 
standing  some  eight  feet  in  front  of  him.  reading  the 

ten  if  somewhat   flowery  address.    The  other 

standing  in  a  semicircle  with  bowed  heads 

evidently  deeply  moved  by  the  portentousness  of  the 

drama  in  which  they  were  taking  part.    The  memorial 

•  he  President's  attention  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  the  race  since  slavery,  thanked  him  for  his 
friendly  mention  of  them  in  various  of  his  speeches, 
particularly  his  reference  to  them  as  "American 
citizens."  humbly  requested  that  he  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  recommending  to  Congress  the  appropri- 
ating of  funds  for  the  industrial  education  of  their 

I  concluding  with  ':  .00k  on 

the  industrial  history  of  their  race  in  this  country, 
a  copy  of  which  they  wish)  •  to  him.     As 

soon  as  the  young  spokesman  finished  reading,  the 
chairman  with  a  ceremonious  how.  handed  the  book- 
to  the  President  He  took  it  and  said:  "(ientlemcn, 
I  thank  you  for  this  book.  I  shall  read  it  with  in- 
terest "  This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
the  President  did  not  so  much  as  smile  I  wondered 
if  there  came  to  his  mind,  as  there  did  to  mine,  the 
Died  Scott  decision  of  some  fifty  years  before — the 
verdict  which  decreed  that  negroes  were  not  persons. 
It  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  being  pronounced  chat- 
tels  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  being  addrest  as 
gentlemen  by  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

At  j. 45  the  President  was  back  in  his  private  office 
and  ready  for  lunch.     The  writer  describes  it  thus: 

It  consisted  of  one  large  red  apple,  one  large  green 
apple,  an  1  a  glass  of  water.  This  is  all  the  lunch 
the  President  ever  takes  and  frequently  he  omits  even 
this  Th;s  has  been  Mr.  Taft's  habit  for  many  years. 
He  would  delight  the  hearc  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
alleged  to  have  written  a  two  volume  book  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  eating  only  two  meals  a  day.  An  apple- 
donor  recently  wrote: 

"  Dear  Mr.  President  —You  must  have  eaten  by  now- 
enough  of  those  apples  I  sent  you  (date)  by  prepaid 
express  to  know  what  you  think  of  them.  Would  you 
be  so  kin.l  as  to  personally  write  me  your  opinion  of 
them ''." 

Hut  the  heartless  Mr.  Carpenter  allowed  the  1 
dent  to  munch  away  on  the  apples  without  knowledge 
that  the  donor  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  presidential 
verdict  Lest  this  statement  should  cause  hard  feel- 
ing against  the  President  among  fruit-growers  I  will 
qualify  it  by  admitting  that  1  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  eating  the  donor's  apples  at  all 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  sign- 
ing    well  nigh      innumerable     documents,    dictating 
.    and   conferring   with   three   members   of   the 
cabinet. 

now    WE    11  v ■>    1111:    i:\itniQiAkK    NKWS 

I  MtST 

A  1  v  pic  \\.  story  of  a  newspaper  man's  gnt  and  diplo- 
macy is  now  being  told  in  connection  with  the  Sicilian 
earthquake.  When  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Kurope 
were  groping  madly  for  the  first  details  of  the  disaster, 
people  in  the  United  States  had  read  a  COmpletl 
count  of  the  alTair  The  Associated  Press  had  "  !• 
the  world  on  the  thrilling  story.  The  man  responsible 
for  this  international  "steal"  was  S 

in  charge  of  the  Association's  bureau  in  Rome     Cor- 

tesi   rose   from   a   bed   where   he   lay   sick   with   scarlet 
to  take  personal  charge       A  writer  in  the  New 
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York  Evening  the   rest   of   the 

• 
Cortesi  was  toKl  that  he  couldn't  get  out  of  bed 
;'or  throe  weeks  lli-~  assistants,  fearing  information 
of  the  important  news  event  would  shock  Hun  into  a 
dangerous  relapse,  made  every  effort  to  keep  word  of 
it  from  him.  The  sixth  sense,  that  old-time  news- 
paper men  have,  told  him  that  something  important 
was  transpiring,  He  eluded  his  physicians,  got  to  the 
office,  frightening  the  star!  by  his  startling  physical 
appearance,  and  went  to  work 

He  already  had  some  important  news  triumphs  to 
his  ered.it,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  announce 
nu-iit  to  the  United  Slates  that  Tope  Leo  XIII.  was 
dead  before  Europe  and  Italy  had  heard  about  it.  He 
also  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Algeciras  eon 
vintion  and  The  Hague 

The  sick  chief  rolled   Ins  sleeves  up  over  his  thin, 

iVver  scarred  arms,  and  organized  his  campaign.    An 

emergency  corps  was  perfected  and  sent  out,  and  the 
windrows  of  messages  that  piled  in  from  the  south 
during  the  succeeding  days  were  done  into  English, 
corrected,  edited,  and  tossed  to  the  cable  transmitters 
This  getting  off  the  messages  was  not  easy.  The 
government  had  reserved  all  of  the  wires  for  its  own 

With  a  diplomacy  that  would  have  distinguished  an 

..lor  at  the  l  James,  he  impressed 

upon  those  in  authority  the  advantage  of  getting  the 

to  those  points  from  which  succor 

might  be  expected.     He  found  an  able  assistant  in  this 

connection  in  American  Ambassador  Griscom.   who 

the  important  part  the  press  was  playing. 

The  needed  wires  were  obtained. 

As  a  result,  the  Associated  Press,  beginning  on 
-  was  able  to  give  a  connected  running 
:  the  great  disaster  which  robbed  the  globe  of 
200. oio  inhabitants.  The  first  word  of  trouble  was 
from  Monteleone,  Calabria,  followed  shortly  by  cable 
grams  from  Cantanzaro  and  other  places  in  Calabria. 
None  of  these  gave  an  inkling  of  the  immensity  of  the 
disaster,  but,  pieced  together,  they  indicated  that 
there  had  been  another  earthquake  in  or  about  the 
'"heel  of  the  boot." 

The  dispatch  that  first  hinted  at  ths  size  of  the  dis- 
aster was  from  Catania,  and  told  of  a  tidal  wave 
which  had  injured  three  vessels.  Reference  to  the 
shipping  registers  showed  that  the  vessels  were  of  large 
tonnage.  To  the  trained  minds  in  the  cableroom,  the 
wave  spelled  death  and  destruction  on  shore. 

Cortesi  at  Rome  took  hold  of  a  situation  as  follows: 
His  correspondent  at  Messina  was  dead  in  the  ruins  of 
his  house.  Communication  by  telegraph,  cable,  rail, 
and  sea  with  the  zone  of  disaster  was  cut  off.  Rel'u- 
g  :es  had  not  yet  reached  the  surrounding  towns.  His 
'  flying  squadron"  was  on  its  way,  but  still  far  from 
the  story. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up  the  dis- 
connected bits  of  rumored  horror  and  deduct  the  facts. 
Mx.  Cortesi,  with  New  York  ever  in  his  mind,  hurried 
story  after  story  to  the  cables,  sowing  the  seed  from 
which  grew  the  organized  American  relief  which 
came  so  quickly  that  the  old  world  was  astounded. 
Washington  and  the  Red  Cross  promptly  responded 
and  funds  began  to  flow  into  Rome.  Americans  in  the 
earthquake  zone  were  determined,  and  the  Scorpion 
at  Constantinople  was  located  as  the  nearest  United 
States  war  vessel  to  the  disaster. 

Howard  Thompson,  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau,  was 
ordered  to  Cortesi's  assistance,  but  meanwhile  the 
latter  had  had  a  great  stroke  of  luck.  Kellogg  Dur- 
land,  an  American  newspaper  man,  happened  to  be 
in  Rome  at  the  time.  Cortesi  promptly  engaged  him 
and  sent  him  to  Messina. 

Durland  started  out  with  Guido  Pardo,  an  Italian 
correspondent  with  whom  he  had  worked  and  bunked 
in  the  Greek  war,  the  Russian-Japanese  war,  and  the 
Russian  revolution.  Pardo  was  to  act  as  colleague 
and  interpreter.  The  two  took  the  first  train  out  from 
Rome  to  Naples.  The  cars  were  occupied  exclusively 
by  army  officers  and  correspondents,  all  chattering  out 
their  surmises. 

When  the  train  stopt  at  Naples  there  was  a  mad 
dash  for  cabs,  carriages,  and  conveyances  to  the  water 
front.  Like  the  front  of  a  tidal  wave  the  officers  and 
newspaper  men  swept  across  the  city.  Arrived  at 
the  deck  Durland  learned  that  no  one  could  get  on  the 
Italian  ships,  all  of  which  ha  J  been  commissioned  by 
the  government,  without  a  passport.  He  was 
stumped. 

Pardo,  by  chance,  heard  some  one  in  the  street  say 
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that  there  was  a  German  ship  in  the  harbor  about  to 
sail  for  Messina  They  hastily  rowed  out  to  the  only 
ship  b»!arinK  a  German  Hag  Was  the  captain  about 
to  sail  for  Messina?  He  was  Would  he  take  the 
American  correspondent  ami  his  friend''  He  would. 
In  forty  minutes  they  were  off.  while  a  mob  of  Italian 
and  French  correspondents,  all  with  their  i>:.sst>orts 
carefully  buttoned  in  their  coats,  bit  their  lips  and 
hoped  the  government  would  soon  move  a  ship 

Durland  and  Pardo  reached  Messina  twenty  four 
hours  before  any  other  correspondents.  Th 
bled  about  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  under  the  cloud  of 
dark  volcanic  dust  and  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  and  then  engaged  in  a  wild  hunt 
for  a  wire.  They  found  one  a  mile  from  the  city  on  the 
railway  to  Palermo.  Here  the  first  news  dispatch 
from  the  vicinity  of  Messina  was  filed. 

The  telegraph  wire  was  simply  a  tapped  wire  run 
down  into  a  freight  car.  But  the  first  message  that 
reached  Rome  was  filed  by  Durland  the  next  morning 
at  Catania,  which  he  reached  after  an  eleven-hour 
train  ride  in  a  car  filled  with  wounded  and  dying 
During  the  day  he  hastened  back  to  Messina. 

The  journalists  from  Naples  arrived  the  next 
morning.  They  all  decided  to  return  to  Naples  at 
once  to  write  their  "impressions  "  Their  vessel  was 
still  in  the  harbor  at  nightfall  They  were  still  there 
at  breakfast  time  the  next  day  Pardo  had  forwarded 
a  report  from  Catania  twenty  four  hours  before,  so 
that  Durland  did  not  share  the  frenzy  of  the  picked 
European  journalists.  Pardo  gained  passage  on  a 
French  torpedo  boat  and  forwarded  another  bundle 
of  telegrams  from  a  point  outside  of  Reggio. 

The  two  Associated  Press  men  remained  in  Messina 
a  fortnight,  with  the  exception  of  a  day  or  two  spent  in 
a  trip  to  Naples  and  Rome,  tramping  miles  ov<  t 
ruins,  now  sleeping  in  wet  clothing  on  the  quay, 
getting  an  occasional  night  on  a  German,  French,  or 
English  war  vessel,  but  constantly  sending  out  the 
precious  messages  which  enabled  the  organization  to  | 
triumph  continually  over  the  flower  of  old-world 
journalism. 

HOW  KITH  WAN   LEFT    I  UK  WHITE  BOUSE 

A  pathetic  reminiscence  of  President  Buchanan 
was  told  by  the  late  Senator  Allison  in  a  handful  ol  his 
recollections  which  were  put  down  by  a  magazine 
writer  some  time  before  the  Senator's  death.  To 
quote  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  (May): 

"  I  did  not  know  President  Buchanan  personally." 
said  Senator  Allison,  "but  I  saw  him  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration.  I  remember  particularly 
bis  departure.  He  was  driving  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  station  with  his  bags  piled  upon  the  driver's  seat. 
It  was  an  old,  white,  haggard  face  that  peered  out  of 
the  window,  and  no  one  gave  it  a  friendly  greeting. 
There  was  no  escort  and  seemingly  no  regret  at  his 
departure  from  the  capita!  where  he  had  been  Chief 
Magi  trate  Then-  may  have  been  some  person  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  but  apparently  he  was  alone  1, 
was  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  sai.  i  losing  ol  a  ..reer 
Buchanan  had  twenty  yean  tor  the  Presi 

dency,  and  was  an  ol  !  man  when  finally  elected  He 
was  constantly  over  a  political  volcano  while  in  the 
White  House  Pie  Lees  and  promises  of  twenty  years 
were  brought  to  him  "or  redemption,  and  there  wen 
not  places  for  one-fourth  of  those  who  presented  their 
political  promissory  notes  1 1  is  term  closed  with  a 
divided  nation,  and  his  own  party  disrupted,  and  him 
self   blamed    for   conditions    absolutely    beyond    his 
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you  see  an 
Arrow 

Think  of 

DELICIOUS  —   REFRESHING 
THIRST  QUENCHING 

5c. 

Everywhere 


STAND   ClOSIO 

t'ool-IILe  a  Hammock  Restful- like  a  Bed 

Ilealthful-Leeps  you  Out-Doora 

An  Ideal  Place  for  Reading  and  Lounging.  Children's 
ii. ip  or  Baby's  sleep  —  Family  Headquarters  lor 
Summer  Comfort.  Open  Air  Repose  and  Sociability. 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinging  Couch  Hammock 

The  Patent  Folding  Movable  Stand  permit*  u*>  of 
hammock  anywhere  desired-  porch,  lawn  or  under  m-it* 

Won't  spill  oat,  can't  sag,  instantl)  adjustable,  l.i-ti.  a 
lifetime.  Koom  for  two  to  lie— four  to  Hit-21-.  x  6  feet. 
Hand)  end  poeketa  for  books  aad  papers. 

Reversible  tufted  and  buttoned  mattress,  padded  both 
■idea,  in  red  or  green  denim.  Bupported  an  strong 
wooden  frame  on  highest  grade  galvanised  sn rings  Taut- 
ened to  steel  Ilea, I  and  foot  plates  riveted  to  frame. 
Hammocks  from  our  own  exclusive  fabric-  in  striped 
effects  of  green  and  white,  red  and  white,  kliaki  and  red 
duck,  also  in  -olid  White  and  solid  khuki.      Suspended  Io 

beet  qualit)  braided  rope  attached  at  eight  point*. 

VOlIt  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  A8  REPRESENTED 

Ifnoitr  dealer  cannot  supply  unu.  tee  irill  send  |/oii  a 
hammock  direct,  charars  pn  paid     Write  for  HookUt. 

D   W.  SHOYER  &  CO..  Dept.  D,    m  Broadway,  New  York 

.Viinii/ucturcrs  of  the  Acme  High  Art  Hammocks 


"Get  There" 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  _ 
mud.     Engine— 10  H.  I'.,  2  cylinders, air  cooleu.-a 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  tow 
Ha.  per  hi — 30  miles  on  ljjal.  of  gasoline.  Highesr 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and   materials.     Al>«~ - -^ 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Writ*  for  Book  No.  A-  l&9\ 
BLACK   MFO.   CO..    124   E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago.   III? 


a-50lMr1EDIATE 

1.2  S  S  C,n„d.r..  1 1.  SO  Her,.  Rawer  **  **  ~  DELIVERY. 
Pries—  $60  and  upwards.  Writ.  f>r  oolor  oatalot  today—  with  Uma- 
tltul  oolor  print  of  ,,.:,t  (Jrayllnc~fait#«t  cruising  motor  boat  of  Ita 
lanjrth  anil  beam   la  th«  world—moat  oomplata  marina  oatalofc  o»sr 

pubuahad.  GRay  MOTOR  CO..      8  Uib  Sl,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  TRAVELER'S   FRIEND 

If  von  travel,  wear    LITHOLIN  Waterproofed  Linen 

Collars  and  Cuffs.     They  save  "carrying 

in  ihr  crip,  "stop-overs"  lot  delayed  laundry, 

and  make  von  comfortable.      Von  awawA*] 

lar  is  in  shape  always,  and  clean     or  iliai 

make  it  white   SS  new  in    I    minute  with    a  damp 

cloth  Never  wilt  or  fray.  Thesarnecollaryoi 
have  always  worn  only  waterproofed,  Ml  >i\  les 
and  sixes    if  you  don't  travel,  wear  I.  Ill  I  <  WIN 

just  the  same,  and  save  expense 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs   50c. 

Always  told  from  a  RED  box.     Avoid  substitution. 
•   ,,i  four  deafer**,  see  '.  pitting 
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control     At  this  distance,  and  in  the  light  of  know  ledge 
and    experience,    the    picture   of    Buchanan   00    that 
March  day  in  1801   looks  more  pitiful  to  me  than  it 
mod  " 


now   RINGERS  obtain  GOLDEN  NOTES 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hoar 
the  Stars  of  the  opera  will  enjoy  a  novel  picture  of 
these  personalities  which  is  sketched  by  George 
Middleton  in  the  May  Bookman.  "Top  ^lotes  and 
Bank  Notes"  is  his  caption,  and  he  noes  on  to  prove 
that  usually  those  who  have  the  first  are  well  able. 
despite  temperamental  eccentricities,  to  obtain  the 
second.     The  writer  tells  Jenny  Lind's  story  thus: 

Chance  discovered  Jenny  Lind's  voice,  as  is  not 
generally  known,  she  was  a  successful  child  actress 
Her  real  future,  however,  was  marked  out  for  her 
from  the  first  song  interpolated  by  accident  in  a  play 
She  was  soon  cast  in  operatic  roles,  and  at  the  Royal 
Theater.  Stockholm,  in  1840,  for  sixty  nine  per- 
formances received  about  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  In  1841,  she  studied  with  Signor  Garcia,  a 
brother  of  Malibran.  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  she 
paid  twenty  francs  an  hour.  In  184-1.  she  refused  an 
annual  salary  of  about  one  thousand  pounds,  "with 
benefits."  to  stay  permanently  in  Germany.  She 
knew  her  voice  belonged  to  the  world.  She  sang  five 
times  in  Vienna  U846)  for  fifty  pounds  a  performance 
with  extra  benefit.  It  was  in  1847  she  made  her 
second  contract  to  appear  in  London,  the  first  one  with 
Bunn  having  caused  her  endless  legal  complications. 

The  Lumley  contract  was  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  An  honorarium  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  for  the  season,  reckoned  from  April 
14  to  August  20.  1847- 

;.  A  furnished  house,  a  carriage,  and  a  pair  of  horses 
free  of  charge,  for  the  season. 

3.  A  further  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  if  Mile 
Lind  wished  to  spend  a  month  in  Italy  before  her  de- 
but, for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  language  or  for 
rest. 

4.  Libertv  to  cancel  the  engagement  if,  after  her 
first  appearance,  she  felt  dissatisfied  at  the  measure  of 
its  success  and  wished  to  discontinue  her  perform- 
ances. 

5.  Mile.  Lind  was  not  to  sing  at  concerts,  public 
or  private,  for  her  own  emolument. 

In  1846,  the  now  famous  diva  refused  an  unparal- 
leled offer  from  the  Czar  to  sing  five  months  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  a  salary  of  fifty-six  thousand  francs 
per  month,  a  sum  equaling  eleven  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  her  appearance  in  this  country  under  P.  T 
Barnum's  management,  however,  which  brought 
Jenny  Lind's  name  near  to  us.  She  was  to  receive  one 
thousand  dollars  a  performance  and  all  expenses  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  concerts  to  be  given  within  one 
year.  This  was  eventually  changed,  so  that  she 
received  a  half  share  of  the  profits  whenever  the  re- 
ceipts were  above  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
As  the  returns  sometimes  equalled  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  her  share  on  the  first  six  concerts  alone  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Incidentally  it  is  recorded 
she  gave  away  that  sum  in  Xew  York  for  charities. 
At  the  expiration  of  her  contract  with  Barnum,  she 
sang  forty  additional  recitals  on  her  own  speculation. 
She  appeared  little  after  this  and  lived  a  retired  life 
for  nearly  forty  years. 

Adelina  Patti  was  even  a  greater  financial  genius 
than  Jenny  Lind.  The  writer  quotes  Colonel  Maple- 
son  as  saying  that  "  no  one  ever  approached  Patti  in 
the  art  of  obtaining  from  a  manager  the  greatest 
possible  sum  he  could  by  any  possibility  contrive  to 
pay."     We  read  further: 

The  musical  miracle  was  the  spoiled  darling  of  her 
day.  and  she  never  failed  to  obtain  exactly  what  she 
wanted.  She  was  first  engaged  in  London,  in  1861, 
by  Mapleson,  to  sing  four  nights  "on  approval,"  and. 
in  case  of  success,  to  obtain  forty  pounds  a  week. 
This  contract  was  not  fulfilled,  however,  for  being  hard 
prest  financially,  she  had  borrowed  fifty  pounds 
from  a  rival  manager,  and  her  receipt  proved  practi- 
cally a  contract.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  career 
so  dazzling  that  its  successive  steps  are  simply  a  series 
of  increasing  banknotes.  A  few  statements  will  suf- 
fice.    In  1872  she  obtained  in  London  two  hundred 


2c  a  Week  Does  Washing! 

We  Prove  it  at  OUR  EXPENSE  *>*'\    A 


Forget  all  you  know  about  washing-machines  —  for  there  never 
was  one  like  this.  It's  the  1900  MOTOR  WASHER  —  absolutely 
self-working !  It  Joes  it  all.  It  does  it  right.  It  does  it  for  2  cents 
<i  week.  And  does  it  so  quick  that  it  shortens  the  time  to  MINUTES 
instead  of  HOURS. 

Washes  in  Six  Minutes ! 

We  mean  it.  Seeing  is  believing!  It  seldom  takes  longer 
than  two  minutes.  Never  longer  than  six  I  And  the  c  lock  will 
verify  our  claim.  You  can  read  or  sew  or  play  with  the  baby 
while  the  machine  is  doing  the  washing. 

Does  Both  the  Washing  and  Wringing 

Self- Working  Wringer  Furnished  Free 

The  Motor  Washer  operates  the  Wringer,  too.     No  crank  to 
turn — no  handle.     The  Wringer  works  itself,  just  as  the  Washer 
does.     Cog  wheels  cased  in  steel  to  prevent  danger   of  soiling   I    1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 
clothes  or  mashing  the  fingers.  Can  be  connected  with  any  ordi- 

The  Wringer  comes  FREE  with  every  1900  Motor  Washer.  |      nary  fclectric  Light  Future. 


The  1 900  Motor  Washer 

Sent   Anywhere   on    30   DAYS'  FREE   TRIAL! 

Surely  you  are  willing  to  be  convinced  that  this  Washer  will  do  all  we  claim.  We  offer  to 
send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute  FREE  TRIAL  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible 
person.  Not  a  cent  of  security—  nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your  word  that  you  will  give  it  a 
test.     We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails. 

Machine  Can  be  Run  by  Electricity,  Water-Power  or  Gasoline  Engine 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor.  You 
turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light, 
and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub,  washing  the  clothes 
for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy  that 
overseeing  the  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

Which    Free  Book    Shall    We    Send? 

We  publish  an  "Electric"  Book  and  a  "Water- 
Power"  Book.  Tell  us  which  one  to  send  you. 
Learn  how  to  make  electricity  or  water-power  do 
all  the  washing  and  wringing  at  a  cost  of  only  2 
cents  a  week.  Why  not  get  one  of  these  wonderful 
machines  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the  bugbear  of 
Washday  ?  Send  a  postal  NOW  for  one  of  the 
FREE  BOOKS.  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  1900  Washer  Co.,  3352  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  1900 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

lilt  \\«  II    llol  SIS:     We  maintain  branches  at  1947  Broadway,  New  York  Oity.  and  1113  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  also  make  shipments  from  our  warehouses  in  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any 

Water  Tap  instantly 


WE  SHIP  o»  APPROVAL 

thout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ftc7d£ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SHUTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,    repairs    and   sundries    at    half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,  Dcpt.  D273  CHICAGO 


HEALTH         E™pKpEf 
MERRY  GO  ROUND  healthy 

CHILDREN 

who  prefer  to  stay  at 
homeaud  enjoy  them- 
sehes  rather  than 
play  on  the  streets. 
Operated  by  children 
themselves ;  the  move- 
ment not  unlike  that 
of  rowing,  brings 
every  muscle  into 
play.  Most  healthful 
form  of  outdoor  exercise:  keeps  lun?s  inflated,  develops  sturdy 
bodies,  strong  arms,  straight  backs,  broad  shoulders.  Makes 
children  studious.  You  owe  the  children  this  delightful  pleas- 
ure— you'll  save  it  in  doctor  bills.  Inexpensive,  simple,  abso- 
lutely safe;  no  cogs  or  complicated  g?ars  to  catch  and  tear 
clothing.  Not  a  toy,  but  a  real  Blerry-flo-Round.  Will  last  for 
years.  Full  particulars  andhandsoinely  illustrated bookletfree. 
HEALTH  31ERRY-G0-K0CND  CO.,   Dept.   K.    QCINCY,  ILL. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Oet  **  ImproveJ,"  no  uckj  rejuircj. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


"0AVETHE;HbRSE^RAWINGuRE. 


Lawrence,  Mass 
narians  and  various 
■  again  took  a  lame 


The  D.  \V.  Pingree  Lumber  Co.,  8  InmakSt., 
—  I  hsd  a  fast  pacer  lame  in  hind  leg.  Tried  veteri 
remedies,  Used  '"Save-the-Horse  "  and  he  never 
step  ;  the  enlargements  disappeared.  The  firm  of  which  I  nm  treasurer 
bad  n  valuable  horse  with  a  ringbone,  whs  very  lame  VVe  applied 
"  Save-ihe- Horse  "  and  worked  him  every  day  since  without  his  being 

lame       It  is    t  great  discovery. 

F.  II    DAVIS,  Treasurer  the  l>.   W.   P    Co. 
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Spavin  in  both  legs.     I  had  little 
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Adjustable  Shelves 
Sliding  Doors 

Here  is  the  one  sectional  bookcase  that  suits 
all  sizes  of  books.  You  can  have  one  row  on 
one  side  and  two  or  three  on  the  other.  This 
is  the  Danner  Sectional  Bookcase. 

The  case  is  in  double  sections.  It  doesn't 
look  like  a  sectional  case.  The  double  section 
means  better  designs. 

This  is  the  one  sectional  case  with  sliding 
doors— doors  which  are  always  out  oi  the  way, 
open  or  shut. 

The  doors  run  on  rubber-tired  casters.  They 
never  jam.     They  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 

The  One  Sectional  Case 

You    Can    Sweep    Under 

See  how  it  stands  up  from  the 
floor.  This  is  ihe  sanitary  feature 
so  popular  now  in  desks. 

No  other  case  has  a  consulta- 
tion leaf  to  rest  heavy  books  on 
while  simply   referring   to   them. 

We  make  Danner  Sectional 
Cases  in  all  styles  and  wood  finish- 
i         Plain  or  leaded  glass  doors 

Here  are  lour  separate  and  im- 
mensely valuable  features  you'll 
find  in  no  other  sectional  case  on 
Ihe  market.  Don't  you  want  our 
catalog? 

THE  JOHN  DANNER  MFG.  CO. 

21    Harris  St.  Canton,  0. 

Danner    Sectional     Bookcase 


The  Shoe 
for  Comfort 

The  Cushion  Sole  is 
a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe. 

WORTH   CUSHION   SOLE  SHOES 

Men's,  $4. 00  to  $6. 00    Women's,  $2. 00  to  $5. 00 
If  ymir  dealer  doet  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet, 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 
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A   Country   Home 
a  Summer 


Own  your  country  home— don't  rent  it      For  5<^8o  von 

ran   buv  tin-.  .  mill. .ruble,  si x-ro'.m  i  OttMC     I  cottage 
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Springfield  Portable 
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Go  Where  You  Will 
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',  guineas  a  night,  since  she  insisted  on  having  more  than 
Chri  receiving    two    hundred 

pounds  She  sang  twice  a  week  Ten  years  later, 
given  five  thousand  dollars  a  night  I  Her 
famous  contract  to  sing  in  America  provided  that  the 
hould  be  paid  her  at  two  o'clock  on  the  day 
she  sang,  also  a  drawing-room  and  sleeping-car  to  be 
especially  built  for  her  with  conservatory  and  fernery, 
etc  Further,  there  was  to  be  deposited  to  hi 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  payment  of  the  last  ten 
performances — Patti's  favorite  device.  She  thus 
received  aliout  twenty  times  what  Mario  and  Orisi  got. 
Her  private  car,  incidentally,  cost  sixty  thousand 
dollars  and  contained  a  silver  bath  and  gold  keys  to 
the  doors — to  say  nothing  of  a  two  thousand-dollar 
piano.  I'atti  gave  to  the  manager  only  her  voice 
ami  her  costumes.  Her  drawing  capacity  justified 
this:  "  Lucia."  as  an  example,  was  sung  to  ai 
of  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  "Traviata  "  drew  more, 
since  she  sang  more  notes:  it  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  poorer  music  lovers  to  buy  a  club 
ticket  and  each  take  turns  at  hearing  her  for  twenty 
minutes;  if  one  overstayed  his  time  he  paid  for  the 
entire  ticket.  Some  mathematicians  computed,  by- 
dividing  number  of  notes  sung  by  sum  paid,  that  in 
"  Semiramide  "  Patti  received  sal  cents  for  each  note; 
this  was  found  to  be  just  ;  ,',,  cents  per  note  more 
than  Rossini  got  for  writing  the  whole  opera  Inter- 
pretative art  has  always  earned  more  than  the  crea- 
tive, as  this  illustrates.  During  the  "  I'atti  epidemic  " 
in  San  Francisco,  she  often  sang  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  herself  received  at  about  this  time 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  each  performance  at  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Festival.  In  forming  some  estimate 
of  the  fortune  she  has  earned  it  must  be  remembered. 
too,  that  she  enjoyed  over  forty  years  of  actual  career. 
Her  famous  and  habitual  series  of  successive  fare- 
wells alone  were  unparalleled  money-makers,  and  tho 
her  alst  disastrous  visit  to  our  shores  was  humiliating 
to  a  degree,  she  still  draws  whenever  she  sings  in 
London;  for  her  English  people  are  always  loyal  to  a 
personality — witness  Albani  also — no  matter  what 
substance   remains   of   a   golden   memory. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Taek  About.  The  late  Bishop  Potter  once  in 
his  early  days  had  occasion  to  officiate  at  a  christen- 
ing in  a  small  fishing-village  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  The  proud  father,  a  young  fisherman,  awk- 
wardly holding  his  first-born  daughter,  was  visibly 
embarrassed  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  many  eyes 
in  the  congregation,  and  his  nervousness  was  not  de- 
creased by  the  sudden  wailing  of  the  infant  as  they 
stood  at  the  font. 

When  the  time  for  baptism  of  the  babe  arrived 
the  Bishop  noticed  that  the  father  was  holding  the 
child  so  that  its  fat  little  legs  pointed  toward  the 
font. 

"Turn  her  this  way,"  he  whispered,  but  the  father 
was  too  disconcerted  to  hear  or  understand 

"Turn  her  feet  around,"  the  liishop  whispered 
again,   and  still  then  The  situation 

was  fast  becoming  critical,  when  an  ancient  mariner 
in  the  back  of  the  church  came  to  the  rescue.      Put- 
ting his  weather-beaten  hand  to  his  mouth  he  roared 
across  the  room,  "Head  her  to  the  wind.  Jack."— 
(  levclan  i  /,.   I 


••  With    a    Big.    HIk    !»■"      A   couple    of   city    men 

-.ing  golf  when  they  s.iu  an  old  gentleman 
looking  at  them  wistfully  They  asked  him  to  join 
the  game,  which  he  did  with  alacrity.     He  wai  mild 

and    manner   and    played    well        Hut    iirar 
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™  Full  Profits 

(Both  the  INCREMENT  and  the  INCOME) 
nave  created   and   have  made   possible  The 

Great    REAL   ESTATE    FORTUNES. 

New  York  Real  Estate 

has  hardly  commenced  its  growth. 
Our  Properties  have  increased  already 
in  value  many  times  their  cost,  and  in 
FOURTEEN  YEARS  have  yielded 
large  profits  and  produced  an  undi- 
vided  $765,000  surplus. 

*IOO 

will  buy  a  share  of  stock  yielding 

12rc  Annually 

Write  for  Booklet  G  to-day 

New  York  Realty  Owners 
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Yes!  You  Will  Enjoy 

Tl    •        O  1  better  than 

Inis  Smoke  any  <tlur 

It'^so  cool  and  delicious — with- 
out a  bite  or  regret.  Abso- 
lutely pure,  natural  flavor.  A 
trial  is  all  we  a--k. 


J  SMOKING  ▼  #     TOBACCO 

Snprial    Offer-      lr  *""r    *•«'•*    "'"    ""' 
special    imer  .     ■uppii    you.  send    bti 

ta  torn  40c.  enn  of  Kpilmnn  Mixture,  an 
tobacco  poach  prepaid.     Monei  bnck  if  no)  -  I 

1  2-3  oi..40»:  S  1-3  m,  lit;  Li  lb.  «1.HS  :  I  Ih.  «3.*0,  prepaid 

Interesting  booklet  "How  to  Smoke  ■  Pipe."  baa. 
E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY.  Mfn.,  184  Madison  St..  Ckicaxo 


ENNEN'S  IK 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  M 

'CHAFING,  and      •:;-;:v-v' 
SUNBURN,  "Vi."^ 

Remove*  ill  odor  of  perspiration.     De 
llihiful    after    Shu  Ing.      SoM    e**rv»here.    or 
Cei  Menncn'i  une  original).     Simple  Fref. 


WEN  COMPA.NY.N.. 


OKI    \  i    i.i    LB  si-itiNt;  \\   \  i  i  R 
•■its  runty  baa  made  it  famous." 


'CALOX 

iheOXYGEN  ToofoPowder 
Prevents  Decay 

Dentists  advise  its  use. 

All  Druggists.  25  Cents. 

Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

receipl  of  five  Outs. 
i  McKesson  &  Robbing  91-97  FullonSt,  New  York. 
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NEW-SKIN 

—  Instead  of  Court-Plaster 

New-Skin  takes  the  place  of  ordinary 
court  plaster,  being  tar  more  effective. 

Court-plaster  comes  off,  but  New-Skin 
••<tays  put."  New-skin  does  not  come  off 
even  when  you  put  on  a  glove  over  it  or 
when  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Court-plaster  collects  dirt  around  the 
edges  right  next  to  the  wound  where  per- 
fect aseptic  cleanliness  is  most  essential, 
but  New-Skin,  painted  softly  over  the 
wound,  seals  it  securely  tinder  a  clean, 
air-tight,  germ-proof  film. 

urt-plaster  looks  bad,  is  a  blemish 
on  face  or  hands,  but  New-Skin  is  trans- 
parent and  practically  invisible. 

For  everything  that  you  use  court-plaster 
for — cuts,  abrasions,  burns,  scrapes  where 
the  skin  needs  protection.  New  Skin  is 
better  than  court-plaster;  useful  also  in 
lots  of  cases  where  court  plaster  is  useless, 
such  as  chafed  feet,  callous  spots,  hang- 
nails, insect  stings,  etc. 

"  Paint  it  with  New-Skin  and  forget  it." 

eVJwaya    insist    on    getting    "New-Skin." 
IOC,  ^5^  and  50c  at  the  druggists  or  by  mail. 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  New  York 
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lhe  daxonia 

op  of  the  wick,  nAne  »1>  le  light      Uurtw  l-3nil 
ordinary  lump:  girea  3  tinea  light.     1-5  0.1 
MO  cost  of  electricity.       Pay«    for   itaelf.     Im- 
ported chimney  and    mantle  of  extra    strength  with 
rner    complete   tor    $3.    -Tpres*     pnid       Money    re 
funded  if  not  a?  represented.      Booklet  free. 
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BANKINGbyMAIL 

O  SAFEGUARDED 

/BY     FEDERAL 
©SUPERVISION 


Government  Protection 

This  bank  is  under  Federal  Supervision,  all 
its  transactions  being  rigidly  inspected  by 
the  National  Bank  Examiner.  By  open- 
ing a  Savings  Account  with  this  bank  your 
money  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  earn  6%  compound  interest. 
If  you  prefer  you  can  open  an  account  sub- 
ject to  check  on  which  4"-  interest  is  paid. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  check,  money 
order  or  registered  letter.  One  dollar  will 
open  an  account. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "L,"  "Banking  by  Mail" 


FIRST  NATIONAL 

BAN  K  FAIRFAX  OKLA 


N<>  Hurry.     The  mini  ertain  parish  in 

Scotland   w.ts  walking  one   misty    night    th 
street  in  the  village  when  he  fell  into  ;i  deep  hole 
There  w.is  no  ladder  by  which  he  could  make  his 

and  he  began  to 
passing  heard  his  cries,   and,   looking  down 
who  In'  was.     The  minister  told  him,  whereuj 
laborer  remarked,  "Weel,  weel,  ye  needn  kick  up  sic 
a  noise.     You'll  no  be  needed  afore   Sawbath,   an1 
this  is  only  Wednesday  nicht."      I  >■■•  Argonaut. 


1  in-  viinmjt.  "What's  the  purpose  of  that 
freak  bill  you've  introduced?" 

"Nothing  simpler."  replied  the  Western  legislator. 
"You  read  about  the  bill  in  the  papers,  didn't  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  heard  main  people  discussing  it?" 

"I  did." 

"Well,   that's  tlu-  answer."     Philadelphia   Publit 


A  Puzzle. — BILL — "Thought  you  always  smoked 
1  lavanna  cigars?  " 

Jll.L— "SO   I    do." 

"It  says    Colorado'  on  that  box  you  just  handed 
me."       YonkefS  Statesman. 


The  More  the  Worse.  Cardinal  Logue,  during 
bis  visit  to  Pocantico  Hills,  was  asked  how  many 
sermons  a  preacher  could  prepare  in  a  week. 

Smiling,  Cardinal  Logue  answered: 

"It  the  preacher  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, he  can  prepare  one  sermon;  if  a  man  of  average 
ability,  two;  if  a  blockhead,  ten  or  twelve." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Began  Young. — When  Mark  Twain  was  a  boy  | 
at  school  in  Hannibal,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re- 
ports a  veteran  Missourian  as  saying,  the  school- 
master once  set  the  class  to  writing  a  composition 
on  "The  Result  of  Laziness."  Young  Clemens,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  handed  in  as  his  composition  a 
blank  slate. 


A  Steady  Flow. — A  truly  eloquent  parson  had 
been  preaching  for  an  hour  or  so  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

"  I  looked  at  the  mountains,"  he  declaimed,  "and 
could  not  help  thinking,  '  Beautiful  as  you  are,  you 
will  be  destroyed,  while  my  soul  will  not.'  I  gazed 
upon  the  ocean  and  cried,  'Mighty  as  you  are  you 
will  eventually  dry  up,  but  not  II'  " — Everybody's. 


The  Story  of  Esaw  Wood. — Esaw  Wood  sawed 

wood. 

Esaw  Wood  would  saw  wood! 

All  the  wood  Esaw  Wood  saw  Esaw  Wood  would 
saw.  In  other  words,  all  the  wood  Esaw  saw  to 
saw  Esaw  sought  to  saw. 

Oh,  the  wood  Wood  would  saw!  And  oh,  the 
wood-saw  with  which  Wood  would  saw  wood. 

But  one  day  Wood's  wood-saw  would  saw  no 
wood,  and  thus  the  wood  Wood  sawed  was  not  the 
wood  Wood  would  saw  if  Wood's  wood-saw  would 
saw  wood. 

Now,  Wood  would  saw  wood  with  a  wood-saw 
that  would  saw  wood,  so  Esaw  sought  a  saw  that 
would  saw  wood. 

One  day  Esaw  saw  a  saw  saw  wood  as  no  other 
wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  wood. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  wood-saws  Wood  ever  saw  saw 
wood  Wood  never  saw  a  wood-saw  that  would  saw 
wood  as  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood  would 
saw  wood,  and  I  never  saw  a  wood-saw  that  would 
saw  as  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  until  I 
saw  Esaw  Wood  saw  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood. 

Now  Wood  saws  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood. 

Oh,  the  wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw  would 
saw! 

Oh,  the  wood  Wood's  woodshed  would  shed  when 
Wood  would  saw  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood! 

Finally,  no  man  may  ever  know  how  much  wood 
the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw,  if  the  wood- 
saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  all  the  wood  the  wood-saw 
Wood  saw  would  saw.— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Welch's, 

Grape  Juice 

With  a  plant  located 
where  the  finest  Concords 
grow, 

with  opportunity  to  select 
only  the  choicest  grapes  for 
use, 

with  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  modern  equipment 
and  special  machinery, 

with  the  greatest  possible 
care  exercised  in  every  step 
of  manufacture, 

you  are  assured  in  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  all  the  purity, 
freshness  and  flavor  found  in 
the  juice  of  growing  grapes. 

If  your  dealer  doesn '  t  keep  Welch '  s, 
send  $3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  of  forty  delicious  ways  of 
using  Welch's  Grape  Juice  free. 
Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10c. 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 
Westfield,  N.  Y 
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A  Cardinal  Gibbons  Library. 

Discourses     and     Sermons  1  AA     f"  A 
on  Various   Subjects  '  \   ^    nil 
Our    Christian   Heritage     IjlUlUU 
The  Ambassador  of  Christ     F  Chargcs 

The    Faith    of   our   Fathers  J  laid 


JOHN  MURPHY  CO. 


PUBLISHERS 

Baltimore 

Md.  M  ' 


This  is  an  opportunity    extraordinary 

to  secure  the  four  famous  books  by 
Hi*  Emineme  for  Three  Dollars  and 
Fifty  Cents.  This  Library  is  uni- 
formly bound  in  cloth  ami  makes  a 
noticeably  handsome  collection.  It 
is  the  only  authorized  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons Library  on  the  market  and  will 
be  expressed  C.O  O.  anywhere  m  the 

United    States    or    Cai n    lor   $3.59. 

This  includes  the  carrying  charges  to 
your  door.  It  will  make  an  ideal 
graduation  or  birthday  mil.  ^ 

Write  for  full  particulars       .  ^ 
and    table     of   content.,  *^_ .--„ 

Dept     B.  'S       JOHN 

s'    MURPHY 
CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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ABOUT    THIS   MEMORIAL 

This  chastely  beautiful  memorial  was  designed 
especially  for  the  Douchty  family,  at  Augusta,  Ga, 

Its  classic  Grecian  Doric  lines  give  an  effect  of 
pleasing  dignity  combined  with  simplicity  and  re- 
finement: the  v..se  for  flowers  tends  to  relieve  the 
sombre  effect  of  the  usual  cemetery  monument. 

Memorials,  baptismal  fonts,  altars  and  crosses  we 
execute  in  various  designs 

For  years  are  have  been  workers  in  stone,  with 
studios  both  in  Italy  and  New  York. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet. 

The     Leland    Company 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Studio*:  133d  St..  New  York,  and  Piefrajanta,  Italy 
Worb :    Barre.  Vt. 


PULLMAN  SO 

HIGH  GRADE  TYPEWRITER*) 
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KspiE—  prepaid  for  a   IO 
dn>M   trial.  Look-  and  writes 
like  lh<-  IHlOOklnil.    Has  1200 
lens  part  a   Simple,  durable.,  morhnnieT 
ally  perfect.  A  t   pe-bax  machine,  with  universal  key- 
board    Weighs  but  11  pounds.  Save  i50.   Fully  guar- 
anteed one  year.   Booklet  free. 
HOiTfiOMBBV  WASD  *  ro..  Chicago 
Michiuan  Ave,.  Madibon  and  \\  ashlnuton  Sta.    82 


EALTH  EDUCATIOl 


,  more  valuable  than  any  otherkirul 
ofeducation  Theniorchcilth-edu- 
ited  youare.thcmoreemciency, 
income  and  comfort  you  enjoy. 
OurCorrcspondenceCoursestvilll 
te  you  in  health  and  efficiency  at 
1  privileges. 


Write  for  iUustl 
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IVERSirr  or  HEALTH  •  B*T?£J 


ICltcSTTvCro^^a  STATIONERY 

L^J      Business,  professional,  social:  impressive,  distinct1 
W^t  i„.     Rend  to-day  for  free  sample* 

imil'iii.  4  oliimhln  III...  u.  mi.. ...  <» 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


&J-* 


•  r  will  K've  as  much  lixht  as 

>.i'\   oil  lamps;   m   16  candle 

i.wIi.h  — six  locandle 

war  if  a."  jets  orSaestJ  lent  k-»i 

I  -  lets,  per  v.. 
anoesa pure,  white, -teady, safe 

liKlit.  Over  MM  Stales.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  AtrentH  want- 
ed.  Write  for  eataloir. 

TIIK   IIKMT  IK. II  I    <  O. 
92    •-■  •"»>  ii  Nt..  Canton.  (X 


ALUMIN 

Than   is   nothing   accidental   about   th 
pen.     It  is  c. 

.   well. 

banically 

thr  course  oi  manul  iny  pro- 

duct mail.'  by  in. in  by  men 

whole  -ignaturr  mi  I 
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Plenty   <»f   <;oo«i   Company.     The   way  of  the 

transgressor  may   be   hard,   but   it   isn't   lonesome 
it  Ipkia  Inquirer 


A  Truer  Lover.     She  (at  the  piano         1 

you  are  a  true  lover  of  music,  are  you  not?" 

He — "  Yes.  1  am;    but  i>ray  don't  stop  playing  on 
my  account  "      ./;i  . 

Full    of    i he    Mighty.     "Teddy 

B    shop  window    si^n    I 
moral.     Providence  Joun 


Cynical.     "My  wife  can  cook,"  said  the 
proudly. 

Don't  worry!     Maybe  she  wo 
bache1'  3 

At  the  t.lee  Club.  DlRBi  r^k  in  a  thundering 
voice) — "Why  on  earth   don't  you  come    in  when  I 

tell  vox  ■ 

First    Bass    (meek 
if  he  can't  find  hi-  •■"•J. 

■•  Nuff  s.iid."  Brown  "What  did  your  wife 
say  about  your  being  so  late  home  the  other  night?" 

JONES  "  Nothing  at  all.  She  .ir.st  <at  down  at  the 
piano  and  played  'Tell  me  the  old,  old  Story.'"— 
I  Heart  Review. 

I  i-\  .  — "  In  what  condition  was  the  Patriarch  Job 
at  the  end  of  his  life?"  asked  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
of  a  quiet-looking  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  "  Dead," 
calmly  replied  the  quiet-loo  king  boy  -    I 

Who  Would  Think  it?  Tlu-  renowned  M  Hlo- 
witz  once  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  London  Times: 
"La  Liberie  is  one  of  those  amphibious  journals  that, 
waiting  to  m'c  which  way  the  wind  blows,  sometimes 
unexpectedly  turn  the  sea  -  ;ii  Registet 

Selah. — The  woman  that  maketfa  a  Rood  pudding 
in  silence  is  better  than  she  who  maketh  a  tart  reply. 
I  'nited  Presbyterian. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  i. —  Pive  persons  arc  killed  and  many  are 
usly  injured  in  a  \\.,\  I  ).i  .  riot  in  Buenos 
Ay  res 
The  Turkish  parliament  decides  to  send  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  massacres  in  Syria,  to  or- 
ganize a  military  court  to  tr\  the  rioters,  and  to 
appropriate    $100,000  to   relieve  distress   in  that 

district. 

May  3. — Tewfik  Pasha  ami  his  Cabinet    resign,  but 
■    1  by  the  Sultan  to  remain    in  1 

The  Aeronautical  Society   in   Loudon  presents  its 

gold  medal  to  Wilbur  and  OrviUe  Wright. 

The   Shah   of    Persia    accepts   the    Russo- 

Bntish  proposals  ior  reform. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  arc  reported    to  be   on 
strike  in  Buenos  Ayrev 

May  5. — Hilmi  Pasha  is  1  ;    Vizier,  and 

Mullah     Sahib     Sheik  ul  Islam     in     the     Turkish 
Cabinet, 

Telegraph-     and      Telephones 

Employees'  Association  defy   the  Prench 

ment  and  claim    the    right    to     .trikc    against    the 
State. 

Domes!  i< 
Washington 
Pi    era!  Treasury    report    ol 
and  expenditures  for  April  si  I  for  the 

month  of  about  $.1,000,000. 

May   t       The   commodities   dau 

the    Hepburn  Railroad    Kate    Bills    are   decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the   Unit 

•  intention    that     the 

clause  is  constitutional,    but  holds    thai 
rier  may  own  stock  ina  prod  tny  and 

at  thi 
■  Any. 

Diplomatic  relatii 

at  an  audience  given  bj    President   Tail   to 
Mini  ••  •  R 

I    K  M. 

April     10        Ilun.lre 

•  rt  v  worth  ml  oyed  by 

■ 

May  j      The  mi  ond    National    Peaci     Conference 
n 
favoring  inti  urbitration 


High  Wheel 

Motor 
Vehicles! 

YES- 
WHY  NOT? 


ire  reliable,  comfortable  and  stylish.  First 
est  low,  small  upkeep.  No  tire  troubles.  Punctures 
and  blowouts  impossible.  Travel  any  road,  in  any 
weather.  (Jo  through  mud,  snow,  sand.  Great  hill 
climbers  Go  anywhere  a  horse  and  buggy  can. 
Go  anywhere  a  regular  automobile  can  ana  many 
places  they  cannot. 


is  the  World's  standard  The  only  complete  line  of  high 
wheel  Motor  Vehicles  built  in  America.  One,  two  and 
three  seated  passenger  cars.  Open  and  Covered  De- 
livery Wagons  20  Models  to  choose  from.  Prices  to 
suit  everyone  Air  cooled  planetary  transmission, 
chain  and  shaft  drive,  solid  rubber  tires,  two  and  four 
cylinder.     12  to  30  HP.     Write  for  catalog  No.  51. 

wj.|HciiiiyreCo.AUBu'RN;1No. 

Branch  <<;«<■/•■<    us  Broadway,  Wea   Tort;  IT**  Bi 
■    ty;  418  Third  Av<    B  ,  Mioosapolia. 
On  1. Inn  Factory,  Tudbope-Mclatyn  Co.,  Orillm.  Ontario. 


end  to-day        Pari 

..  C.  ll.tltk  A  CO. 


The$l  Adder 

For  everybody-  Capacity, $999, 999. 99 

Sent  poitpsiri  on 

ind  durable,  ad.l-  rreclljr. 

Fita   the    hanA — Convenient   anywhere. 

1  hinoed. 

• 

.   815,   IISIIi  iHuoe,  «  hleau... 


The  Annual 
Recreation  Number 

of  The  Literary  Digest  is 
scheduled  tor  J  UN  E  5,  going  to 
press  May  29.  This  regular  fea- 
ture of  our  magazine  has  proved 
of  exceptional  value  to  Hotel, 
Transportation  and  Resort 
Advertisers. 

Recreation  articles  now  in 
preparation  by  our  editors  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Sum- 
mer Traveler. 

The  regular  advertising  rates 
will  apply. 

Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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MOORE'S 

Fountain  Pen 

$2.50  And  Up 

A  fountain  ]>en  that  won't  ink  your  lingers. 
one  that  can  be  carried  In  any  position,  upside 
down  or  on  Its  side  in  any  pocket  or  bag. 
When  the  cap  is  screwed  on.  the  pen  is  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  When  not  In  use  the  pen 
rests  in  ink.  bo  remains  moist,  and  will  write 
without  need  of  shaking.  Made  In  mnnv 
styles.    Prices  >■.'.'•"  to  116.00. 

On  its  own  merits  this  pen  is  fast  finding  its 
way  all  over  the  world.  There  probably  is  a 
dealer  in  >our  town  who  now  carries  it  ind  you 
can  bnj  of  him:  but  if  there  isn't,  if  you  will 
send  us  the  Dame  of  your  most  reliable  dealer, 
we  will  see  that  he  lias  an  assortment  of  these 
pens  for  you  to  select  from. 
Be  careful  to  give  us  his  name  and  address 
and  your  name  and  address  correctly.  State 
also  whether  you  like  a  tine,  medium  or  coarse 
pen;  otherwise,  we  shall  send  an  assortment 
that  you  can  purchase  from  at  $2.50. 
Something  new  : 

-  Midget  non  hakalde  3W  inches  lon>,'. 
The  smallest  fountain  pen  made,  just  the  thing 
for  Indies'  shopping  bag  or  for  men's  lower 
ve?t    pocket.      Price  *2 .fiff 

_ _     a:*  Federal  Street 

Am  erican  Fountain  Pen  Co.    Boston,  nau. 


PA   |3  ^>  I  t  A   I        An  Intimate  Apprecia- 
AK  IX  O  I  ■     fK  Isa    tive  Description  of  this 
Masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  Haiveis.     Cloth,  40 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGN4.LLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Perfect  Comfort  (or  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  coun- 
tries, invented  thirty  years  ago  and 
improved  every  year  since;  ideal  for 
gentleman  or  lady  rider  and  a  scientific 
fit  for  the  mount,  illustrated  catalogue 
free — describing  the  several  states  nf  Whitman  Saddles 
and  everything  from  "Saddle  to  Spur." 

Meulbach  Saddle  Company,  101  Chambers  St.,>'ewYork  City 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  question*  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagualls  standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  sa arbiter. 


;■     Inquirers  rieofrfng  prompt  answers  wdlbe  ac- 
commodated  on  prepaying  postage. 

"I.  B.."  Centralia.  111. — "  I  am  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  pronoun  form  'whomever.'  It  appears 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  International.  Hence  I  conclude  that  it  is  a 
modern  form  only  and  perhaps  a  very  late  one.  Can 
you  give  an  example  of  its  use  in  literature?" 

Practically  all  the  latest  unabridged  dictionaries 
contain  the  word  "whomever"  as  the  objective  case 
of  "whoever."  Barclay  ("Works,"  vol.  hi.,  p.  215) 
has  the  following:  "For  whomever  God  loves,  He 
loves  them  in  Christ."  Pennington  gives  this  illus- 
tration "When  the  Father  draws,  whomever  He 
draws  may  come." 

"G.  J.  B,"  Toronto,  Can. — "  Please  give  the  plural 
of  '  Knight  Templar.'  " 

"  Knights  Templars"  is  the  plural  according  to  the 
following  rule  of  grammar:  "When  two  titles  are 
made  equally  prominent,  they  are  both  varied  to 
form  the  plural;  as,  the  Lords  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  St.  David's;  the  Knights  Baronets.  Both  parts 
being  (apparently)  equally  prominent  are  changed 
in  Knight  Templar." 

"H.  W.,"  New  London,  Ind. — "Should  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  ever  be  changed  when  reading 
poetry  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  rime,  such  as 
'  hearth '  to  rime  with  '  mirth '  ? 

Words  should  not  be  mispronounced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rime.  However,  there  are  two  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word  "hearth" — harth  and  hurth  (the 
vowel  in  the  first  as  in  "arm,"  the  second  as  in 
"berth" — a  perfect  rime  with  "mirth"). 

"L.  N.  S.,"  Cropwell,  Ala— "(1)  Which  is  cor- 
rect, 'alright.'  'allright,'  or  'all  right'  ?  (2)  In  the 
sentence  'This  man  has  a  good  deal  of  money,'  Is  the 
expression  'good  deal'  permissible?' 

(1)  The  correct  form  is  "all  right,"  altho  about 
three  centuries  ago  the  expression  'alright'  had 
some  vogue.  (2)  The  term  "good  deal"  is  an  Eng- 
lish idiom,  and  as  such  is  correct. 


You  will  enjoy  camping  a  lot 
more  if  you  have  with  you  a 

Panama  Hammock 

No  trouble  to  take  it  along  as  it  comes 
packed  in  a  neat  canvas  bag  but  7x15  inch- 
es in  size  and  less  than  4  lbs.  in  weight  com- 
plete. It  is  as  superior  to  other  hammocks 
as  a  Panama  is  to  an  ordinary  straw  hat. 
In  fact,  it  is  the 

Strongest,    Largest,  Lightest 
and  Most  Compact  Hammock 

to  be  had.  The  bed  is  unusually  large — 5  x  7  feet,  af- 
fording perfect  comfort.  The  hammock  is  made  of 
fine,  but  strong,  closely  woven  fabric,  is  rigged  from 
16  suspension  points 
with  loops  at  end  of 
cords  most  beautiful- 
ly  braided  by  hand. 
It  will  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  use 
and  can  he  washed 
when  soiled. 

rill  fill  your  oroVr 
returned  If  not  as 
"  1)  H  and  prices 

D.  W.  Shoyer  &  Co., 394  Broadway,  New  York 

Manufacturer*  of  the  "Acme"  High  Art  Hammocks 


Size  7x15  In.  folded  in  bag 

If  yonr  dealer  rannot  supply  yo 
direct  (eipregsnpe  prepti 
represented. 


4TThe  Perfect  t-erpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
t  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York, 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

method  can  you  bo  beautifully,  easily 
linen,  plain  clothes  and  flat 

SwpiexIroner 


Actually  eaves  %  your  time 

— costs  only  lc   per  hour 

__        for  paa  or  gasoline  heat. 

Where  we  have  no  dealer  we 

Ironeron  30  days'  free  trial. 

I  Write  today  for  free  booklet  showingdifTerent  Bizes  and  styles. 

|  AMERICAN1R0NINQMACH1NKC0..^8'2  B.  Lake  St,,  Chicago 
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LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Graduation  Essays  Wanted— Graduates  of 
American  schools,  young  graduates,  gradu- 
ate-teachers, graduate-parents,  be  proud  of 
yonr  Graduation  Essays  and  let  us  preserve 
them  in  book  form.  Only  typewritten  or 
legibly  written  literary  essays  desired.  Send 
MS  in  registered  letter.  Enclose  stamps, 
otherwise  MS.  will  not  be  returned.  Ad- 
dress Compiler,  Graduation  Essays,  Tur- 
lock.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 


START  IN  BUSINESS  ;  be  independent  ; 
I  started  as  an  agent ;  am  now  big  manu- 
facturer making  household  specialties. 
Have  hundreds  of  agents  working.  I'll 
start  you;  won't  let  you  fail.  Agents  of 
ability  wanted  to  open  branch  offices  and 
employ  sub-agents.  No  money  needed. 
Write  me  fully  and  frankly. 
C.    E.   Swabtzbaugh,    Box   F.  Toledo.  O. 


WE  TRAIN  WRITERS.  Every  Literary 
Help.  Most  complete  course  in  short  story 
writing  extant.  "Opens  New  World."  writes 
a  student.  "Writers  Prospect  us"  Free.  Nat'l 
Literary  Bureau,  Colorado  Bld'g.w.ish.  n.c. 


sjtiout  gtopv  writers,  playwrights:  I  fur- 
bUU"1  brtJK*  nish  new.  original,  exclu- 
sive plots;  elaborate  addresses,  lectures, 
brochures;  library  research.  "Themes." 
23  L  Middagh  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


AUTHORS    SEEKING    A    PUBLISHER 
should  communicate  with  the 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company 
o.")l  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 

ORIGINAL    POEMS   WANTED,  with   or 
without  music,    for  new  Song  book.      Also 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Rev.  W.  L.  PRICE  Newport.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SOME  LEISURE  TIME— AND 
ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS  TO  MAKE  FROM 
$5  TO  $50  PER  WEEK  ?  For  full  particu- 
lars concerning  liberal  cash  commission, 
etc..  offered  subscription  seekers  address 
Desk  4.  Scribner's  Magazine,  155  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Depi.  U.Bureau  of  Research, New  Albany, Ind. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK  to  publish,  send 
manuscript    for   our   offer   before  closing. 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers  and  Booksellers,  835  B'way,  N.Y 

BOOK    MANUSCRIPTS  REVISED  AND 
PLACED    WITH    PUBLISHERS.       Write 

LITERARY    BUREAU. 
64  Fort  Green  Place  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.  My  Sanitary  Coffee  Maker 
produces  pure,  sweet  coffee,  needs  no  set- 
tler, and  never  wears  out.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health,  Every  wife  buys  at  sight ; 
new  invention.  Send  15e.  for  50c.  size,  post- 
paid.    Dr.  Lyons.  190  Day  Street.  Pekin.  111. 

Wanted-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS,  City 
Carriers.  Post  Office  Clerks,  SI, 000  yearly. 
Many  examinations  coming.  Preparation 
free.  Write  for  schedule.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE.  Dept.  F  60.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

WE~OFFER  EXCELLED "TETt M sTKD 
EXCLUSIVE  territory  to  men  capable  of 
representing  us.  The  Snn  Typewriter  at  $40 
is  the  standard  of  its  field.  SUN  TYPE- 
WRITER   CO..  317   Broadway.  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES 


A  PRACTICALLY  NEW  TOURING  CAR 
AT  ABOUT  HALF  PRICE.  As  I  am  going 
abroad,  will  sacrifice  my  practicnlly  new 
1908,  seven  passenger,  50  H.  P.  touring  ear, 
guaranteed  in  perfect  condition.  It  cost 
complete  $5700,  including  every  possible 
accessory  for  luxury  and  comfort.  The 
first  check  for  $2800  buys  it.  Genuine  bur- 
gain.  Full  investigation  welcome.  Address 
J.  I.  C.  Box  216,  Literary  Digest.  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC   HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pnmps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES        PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 
Now  full  of  pupils  and  paying  handsome 
profit.  Owner  must  retire  on  account  of 
health.  Excellent  buildings  and  complete 
equipment,  in  hisli.  healthful  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina — good  school  ter- 
ritory. $10.000 ;  part  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  Will  sell  property  entire,  or  will 
retain  half  interest  with  capable  school 
manager  who  will  assume  full  charge  of 
school.     For  particulars  write 

Box  214,  Literary  Digest. 


Permanent  Income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today.  Pontiac  Insurance 
Agency,  315  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPERS,  OFFICE  MEN,  IN- 
CREASE YOUR  SALARY.  Be  an  expert. 
Write  today  for  free  book,  outlining  new 
system  of  education.  Commercial  World, 
189  Griswold,  Detroit.  Mich. 


DOGS 


I  offer  for  sale  a  beautiful 
COLLIE 
(Tricolor;  female;  A.K.C.S.B.,  117,714) 
She  is  by  Ch.  Parbold  Prior  ex  Ch.  Grey- 
stone  Tyttonian.     She  is   a    litter  sister  to 
Champion  Greystone  Prelate. 

No  dog  in  America  is  better  bred.  She  is 
a  splendid  individual,  22  months  old,  sound, 
kind,  faithful,  with  a  great  head,  coat  and 
body  conformation,  and  capable  of  win- 
ning in  any  company. 

Write  for  full  pedigree  and  photograph, 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a 
quality  animal. 

Box  186,  Literary  Digest. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG  send  for  sample 
copy  and  special  trial  subscription  offer  of 
the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.        FIELD  &  FANCY, 
14  Church  New  York  City. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  samnle  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co.. 849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
1106  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE  and  Patents  that  Protect 
yield  our  clients  enormous  profits.  Write 
us  for  PROOF.  Inventors  lose  millions 
through  worthless  patents.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
Lacey.  Dept.  63,  Wiuhingion,  D.   C.    Kxtab.  1869. 


MASON,  FEN  WICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Pat- 
ent Lawyers,  Washington,  D.  C  Box  W. 
Established 47  years.  Best  references.  Terms 
moderate.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Be  care- 
ful in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  us 


A  NEW  YORK  CITY  LAWYER,  general 
practise,  all  cases,  investigations.  15  years' 
experience,  highest  references  is  JOHN 
HENRY  FREESE.  47  West  84th  Street. 
Herald  Square New  York  City. 

BOOKS  AND   PUBLICATIONS 


WANTED-  books— classics.  Engl  ish,  h  istory, 
mathematics,  science,  reference,  sociology, 
economics,  etc.,  suitable  for  academic  or 
college  library.  Who  will  help  Ellsworth 
College.  Iowa  Falls,  Iown  ? 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Full  details  free  from  Pacific 
Teachers'  Agency,  Phelan  Bldg.'Snii  Fran- 
cisco, or  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


LOST 


LOST—  Preferred-Corn.  Stock  Certificate. 
No.  451  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  'One  share, 
Date  Mar.  10,  1-97.     Do  not  negotiate 

E.  W.  STOI'DARD. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURKD    HAMS, 
one  year   old    (8   to    14    lbs.)    25c.    per   lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
PCRCELLVILLE  VIRGINIA. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLLVER  TOURS   COMPANY 

424   Hoi  1-ton  Street,  Boston 


Woodlawn  Sanitarium 
FOR  EPILEPSY 


Wett   Newton 


Mail. 


A  high  grade,  private  sanitarium  excln- 
r  the  care  and  treatment  of  BPI- 
i  BI*SY,       terms  moderate.     Address  cor- 
respondence lo 
■III.   II.    \V.   IIIMMIIMI.       Med.  Nil |)t. 

HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

Pern  l  Iwardi  Powell,  Ph  D..  rounder  and 
Bopremc  Merlin  of  the  Knight* of  the  Hoi: 
Or  ul.  will  oondnet   a  part;  of  young  men 

and    boj  ■     B  b  -ailing  July   10; 

$).'yi     R'eferencea  required.     Address 
PI  Itlcv  n>»  ABU8  l'<)«  ELL.  1'li.U. 
Tii. ton.  Ind..  or 

nn- i  u\  TRAVEL  BOCTJ  I  Y 
206  Berkelei    Bldg.     _  Boston.  Mass. 

THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

n  i  in     Steam  \  aoht 

A  1  III  N  \ 

The  only  American  yacht  in 
the  Medltei  i 

American  Ownerehip. 

\  merlcan  M  anagement. 

American  Caterer. 
GREECE.  TURKEY.  DALMATIA 

June,  July  and  August, 

■ 

II..  r  ran  ol   Dalvsnlty  Trawl 

V.  ■••     V  I  IIK.N  V        9  Tr,nily  rur,,    II,.....,      M  .... 

Going  to  Travel 

If  .,,.  be  inre  all  the  personal  proi 
take  with  .Mm   is   Insured.     Bates   are  veri 
lnw     KiM-  dollars  per  month  per  thonsand. 
Recommended  bj  reliable  tourUi  ageneUi. 
[BBORANCE   BBOK1  R8  I  vi  l:Y\\  HERE 


Itr  to 


ifl 


Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

I'hiln  .  I'a 


.JO  Walnut  M 


1791 


JOHNSON'S  TOURS 


11  fssn  at 

splendid  Surrr.. 

Select  patronage.  High-grade,  Lowest 
rates  Via  Gibraltar  w.iti  and  without 
Vienna  Berlin,  Jane  19.  28,  Jul;  8.    Bhorter 

tour-.   |S0  in,        Bend  fur    book,    map    and 

im  test  Imonlals. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

tin:    vol     i.iiim.    t  Milium 

latssl  tali 

Wi   ] 

HOTELS 


The  Northfielo 

EAST  NORTHFIELD.  MASS. 

OPEN    ALL     THE    YEAR 

■  hotel,  beaatlfnlly  sltoated 

in    ii,  ■    plctoresqos    Oonneotlont    Valley, 

Kleotrlc  lights,  Bteaffl  Beat,  Private  ltath» 

i  Iran    Bpeolal  rates  Maj  and  Jans 

lllu$trilr,t    I KUI  frrt 

A.  C    Moody,  Mgr.      H    S.  Stone.  Aid.  Mgr. 

THE    ENGLESIDE 

nt  \«  ii  ii  %\  i:\.  M,  J.,  opens  Jam*  11 

i  blaatloa  •■(  neaahore   restores  on 

perfect    hearh. 

all  ronventenn  I.     I      I   SOLI  , 

rjorittgton,    w    Phils  .   to  Jans   l 
in    Bsireae 


hotels: 


- 

■  iunui/i  \  i 

«i  mini,  inhmt  ■iT.lsansisssBil   Oh  inning 

furniahi  Newport'-  i i 

exclusive  Hotel,  The  Aquldno.  k.  opens  June 
Booklets.  P.  11     HOBGAB.   Newport,   R  I 


Greece-Italy-England  DUNNING 


,il    BSJ    tl,  K.  R.    KOS  IMI 

-a. I  Junr     If,    s.    ...   (    ,\ll||| 

s.n    J,,n.    -.-ll     ft.    I.  1  HI  III 

LaVssni  i  Dr    II    II     I 

I     i     Her] 

l  T      I 

Tlii-    || 

ffi  red 
Bend    for  annoum 

III    HI     II     111     I    Nil    I    It-Ill     Tllttll 

I  B    I  ruin  j    Plure,    Una  ton. 

TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB 

-Cultural     rr»ulu 

*r..     M,.t..rt.    .  )■     ■         >    ■  t     Jun#.    tn 

-Srpt    Private.     ni<  Mr.    Mirk, 

p,   Hilt,  lo.it»r.il-,  >yfH'u»f,  n.  y. 

THE    o  «  i  e:  im -r 

Egypt        Palestine        Creece 
JANUARY       I9IO      FEBRUARY 


V    i^gjP'    J 


It  im  not  too  earl]  to  \  erfeel  jour  plan-. 

Our  Announcement  i-  mad] 

Lei  u-  write  you  fully  of  our  preparations. 

in  lit  u    in    i  RlTBBall  I    IKOU. 
IS  Trlnlt,    I'l.r,  Ho. ton.  Mass. 


Summer  Tours  to  Out  of 
the  Way  Places 

Rerway,ta*  ntdnlirht  Sun,  Basils.  Ball  Junr  17 
Julys,  Egypt,  rslsstlas,  Tsrssy,  flrs+ss.  Sail 
June,  January,  February.  »mmd  the  World. 
Sail  in  September  and  November, 

Circulars  and  full  information  of 

II.  W.    Ill  \YI\4.  A   I'll, 

102  Osagrsgstlsssi  llouw  im-i  OR,  mass. 

Trlfphonr,  llsymarhrt   1044 


EUROPE — A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

irithout  the  crowd;  not  lizo  bul  ciualin  ~> 
tours.  Interested  in  eren  tliini  worth  while. 
rheCHAUrAUQUA  TOLRS, Applelon, Wisconsin 

lAOUGon'6  (DID  V.'orlD  Tours 

Delightful  nine  works  tour  of  Europe 
leaving  JuL  sth  Via  Mediterranean, 
Kzclusirel  >  H  rsi  ks!  eiss, 

lllnenirie*    upon  reijiip.t. 
Mr«.  B,   K.  ItllllSllN.   411   llrurp  to..  Vnnkrrn.  N.  T. 

EUROPE    Bmall.   select   party  sail- 
bwnwrb    Inn  in  June,  80  d« 
nil   expenses   inoluded  I.    A     DAVIS 

I)  19  wall  Street  New  York  Oity. 

'  or  i 
will  hi-  i;iv,.ii  at  any  time 
tn  an  organizer  of  a  p.irty  ,,f  .-mlit  Address 
lUlinii  k'S  rot  ItS,  III!  liean  si..  Brook lys 

viPa.tcs  T«>  i.om>«>\  iaoo 

Brltlas   LI- ir '  .jor, 

It.-rlin      tii-nna       llhrm-Romi,      I  ondon  41  SO 

9.  ft.  MIHOLI  r,  :tll  M»l„  Btrsat, WoreesUr,  M«-v. 


EUROPE 


I  in  It--.    Roi    lOU  3,     PttUbnrs;,    I'a. 


THE 
IDEAL 


Dn  ■■■■  irre  '"  It"""'  »nd  Tours 
riLGRIMAGES  ,,f  Knrone.  Maj  20, 
Jul)  it.  and  July  B     l',,r  p  irticnlara  address 

Wri.lt  »\»  'a   i  oi  its. 
181  Rrasdws)  Ilea  \,.rk  City,  N.  ^. 

YOUNC  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CLASS 
October  to  July.     Besl  teachers. 
Mm  iter!  to  ten       Write 
».l).  Ill  i. II I  s.  st..  ie  LI  a  wood  HU.  Roibory.Maia. 

Lunurt,  i    ,„.,  i,  o- 

ib|   N-w   V,,rl   July  21.      LimiU       . 

i   a   i-Mi  ,,  Colo, 

rlh     Europe 
Inoluding  Midniitht    Sim    and 
Jane  22  to  Sept.  2.    HOOto  K75, 
REV    RA>    W.I. EN  Rochester.  N    Y 


NORTHERN    EUROPE 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
HOLLANO 
SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 


July --August --September 


it,. 


iK-  ii  1, 1 1 1  aiikuki  a, 


poi 


l.r.l 


I  \l»  BRSITV    TO!  Its 

arranged   for  those  w] 

I  mi,     1-   I  im  it.-, I 

Soon  |r     It.  -i  leadership. 

tanas  ..r  i  ,.i. ...,.,   rrsTal 
19  i ,  inn  ,  rises,  Ifsilsa. 


SUMMER      CAMPS 
RnrET  RODTrill  AID  TBLT0WJIT0II  IU;k 

HI    MM  I  It   i    A  M 


HIGH  GRADE  SUMMER  TOURS 

J>JJV 

S'-'D" 

n.-b     in- 

II      H       IIIWIM.   .till 

Iff!  fssgrissllaasl   n  HOHTOI,  HA88, 

Talsptsss.  Hsyatarksl   I'm 


SSitKl'on     Cyratjcl 


>  H 1 1 n > >  i>  j ti  i\. 

HOI  Ml    I  III    Wlikl  Ii.   J 

II 


-I  I  Ml 


\    w    nJerful   opportunity  fur    ■ 
only  liirir 

1 1  itiui  «2it)  to  *;oo 

•06    Hrrkrl.-y   lluil  urn      I 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY 

BEST  ROUTE  in  the  OLD  COUNTRY 

for 

COMFORTABLE   TRAVEL 

PICTURtSQUE   SCENERY 

and  RESTAURANT  SERVICE 

Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire  Inland  Spat, 
Scotland,  North  of  Ireland,  etc. 

Apply     to      Midland      Railway.     I 

■    I.    or 

THOS.   COOK    oV   SON 
245  A  120U  Broads    r.  M.  1 

For  fr.-iKlit  information  ap|  l>  to 
THOS.    MEADOWS    St.    CO. 

91  s,  ■*  >t    on, I  :>   H.  aver  st  .  N    ■> 
\\     1.1Y  GRA  M    I     Gem  r.,1   M  . 
!■•    by,  1  ng 


A   Till 'It   OB 

ALL   SWITZERLAND 

Thirty  daya of  delightful  travel  anaongthe 
alps  by  train,  steamer  and  diligence,  slat- 
ting out  of  the  wa>  places  not  e  vered  by 
other   tour-       Sail    from    New    York.   June 

90th,  or  Join  al  1'. in-.  July  lath  Itinerary  of 
tin-  iin,i  other  European  tour-  described  in 
"  ll.  W  1  I.  "  n,,  13  Kr.-,  t,,,,n,  address 
MAR8TKH8  TOtTltn,  :t  I  \\  .  BOtta  St.. 
\.  1  ..and  -iOH  \\  a- hi  nt  I  on  si..  Ho- 1  on 

EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

aWaaaaaSBB,      laaSlaSSrsllaSS      atlSSB- 

Usaal  ad.aniair..    Ilr.and  Mr.  Ilo-a.ii 
8   Paine.  14s  Kl.lKe  si     l.len,  lall. ,M  1 


a. 


Will.-  lol  itlli,  i.. i  ii  -  oi  t  lie  most 
attractive,  romprehciuive  and  leis- 
nn-lj  Euio|H  an    1  'i.in  - 

A  <l  I  Kll   t  >     I  I;  ,  »  I  I.  t  I  I  li.H  iln.ii,rin».ll-l 


EUROPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

A  i  leasarable  vacation  trip  fr,  n  I. on  it  on 
to  Maples  over  the  traditional  mate, 
through  the  chii  f  cities,  under  tl  ■ 
Euidanoe  of  American  college  men  who 
know  Europe  thoroughly,  appreciate  hi  r 
n,  and  whocan  interpret  and  in-pire 

The   itinerar)   is  leisurely,  nllowina  t  me 
for  independent  visits  lo  pi 
forahopping,  and  for  obserration  of  the  life 
of  the  people  anionic  whom  we  mote. 

Sail  in  June,  return    in  Sept.  inner 

s.  ml  for  Announcement. 
THK  KDROPBAK  s|  >|  v  lit  s«  Hooi 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  .Mass. 


Real    Estate 


Rule  for  advertisement-  under  tills   In -ailnu- 


75  ■  em-  per  line 


MAGNIFICENT 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  FARM 

202  acres  with  unusually  tine  outbuildings 
and  tenant  house  and  small  old-fashioned 
farm  house:  situated  three  milea  from  Fur 
Hills  Station   in   the   beautiful   Bernards- 

vile  Section  One  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes from  New  York  Oity,  13  trains  each 
way  daily.  The  land  is  all  high  and  under 
perfect  cultivation  No  ba,l  1  ind  on  it. 
All  varieties  of  crops.  View  for  thirty  miles 
all  around  Price  S150  an  acre.  Term-  to 
suit  Address 
O.M.B..  1328 Broadway.  N   Y   City.  Room 750. 


To  Rent  for  the  Summer 

Country  residence  at  Cranford.  New. I-  r-.  - 
Twelve-room  house,  completely  furn  -I,.  • 
Large  verandas,  attractive  location,  shade 
and  fruit  tree-,  garden,  stahh  and 
Eight  minutes  walk  from  -tati,  n  Con  be 
had    from    June  1-t   to  October  1-t       Perm! 

table.    A. I, Ir.-—  ,]i  ills    MOOD1 
Boom    517,    3S    Nassau    Sin-.t.     S,  «    Y,  rk 


.m  -t  .  \-w  fori    s    t 


Tennessee     Stock    Farm 

NOO     aCHaCB 

Produce, I  I  i-t  yenr  12C00  bushels  corn.  2000 
bushels  wh.-ai.  1000  bushels  oats  W  inter.-, 1 
on  hay  nnd  roughness  300  grazing  oattle,  200 
hogs,  ISO  sheep.  No  fertilizers  over  re- 
quired and  no  part  of  property  ever  rented. 
One  of  the   tine  f.irnis  of  Tenne-see   nnd   in 

the  Immediate  looality   where  the  wonder- 
ful   phosphate    developments    are    taking 
'  miles  from  Nashville.    ;i  h 

property  to  lie  sold  for  division.  E  I  »ti\  B 
.1    GRAB  AM,  .U-t..  Oentervllle.  Tenn 

Summer  Home  or  Farm 

BEAUTIFUL  VIEW  OF  CONN.  RIVER 

Modern  house,   easy   of  access. 

Trout  brook.     120  acres  or  less. 

2,800 ft. from  Conn.  River,  100ft.  elevation. 

1  ti  m.  from  Maromas station,    Horn,  house  B 

rooms,  hath.  Iniiiiil  r •• .  runn  i  ng  water,  steam 

heat,  li  r  particulars  write 

0  I)    llt'iiiiAnii,  ll.e.t.  3.  Middletown.  Conn. 

3000  ACRES  I,.,.,-7o.",,.,.I,  '&?£ 

t  miles   railroad   station.      Beeldenoe,   40 

tenant  housea.  harm,  stables,  grist  mill, 
cotton  ginnery,  3C<  good  mules,  corn,  hay,  s 

wagons,  full  rarm  equipment.    Lands  make 

anything    grown    tn    thi«   section.      To    be 
sold    ft.r    division.       Making   owners    large 
profit!      160.000  hu>s  the  land  and  personal 
property     Write  to 
I  G.   H.   WADDELL.    Real  Eit.te.   Americas.  Cs. 

MOOSEHEAD   LAKE,   MAINE 

CAMP  CARIBOU 

Summer    cottage    on     lake    shore,     facing 

mountain*)  '-,rio'.  folly  furnished,  seven 
chambers,  bathroom;  hot  and  cold  water, 
spring  water;  long  distance  telephone;  batn- 

ing;  through  1'ul  I  mans  to  laki  ;  t  mut  ,-al  uion 
and  togtie;    dally    in. ill.    rent, I   live  hundred 

dollars,  im  hides  oannsa,  sailboat,  loe,  fuel, 

telephone  and  oomplel luipmenl     Refer 

i-nces,  photographs  and    particulars    i 
>M  HI  K.  fifi  Blnckstone  81  .  Boston,  Mass 

POULTRY  FARMS  iZSZ*. l^Z 

1  i,  •  l  ■  nt  Bargains  1-  II  DILLINGH  \M 
z\  Barola)  Btreet  Nt  »  \,,rk  Clt> 

$100  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

buj  ten  at  res  near  Los  tngeles,  cultivate 
it.  give  income  2d  year,  Independence,  com- 
petence. N.  w  plan  Nat'l  llom. -toad  Assn., 
rkaasbor  ol  r«sjaisrs«  Build  nr.  1^.-  (na^lr.,  I  al. 
Kill     %    rllOt  ITUII   I     IN  A  I   s|  M  I    A  I 

190  sores  In  the  booming  Pli  dmonl  Section, 

I'opuli.ii    n  doubled  since  I'.nr:     Just  put  In 

coin lion    with    llll.llll    horse    powcf    eloc 

i  I'll    plant        Lei  in--  tell   von  alionl    it 
«      S      II   M.I,  Cues' 

FARMS    IN  NEW  ENGLAND  for  busi- 
ness, i  lessureor  investment     '     •  •     ■• 
niroular    rree.     Dept.    27.P    E.  la-land.  113 
lure  St..  lloston.  Mass. 


FARMS 


in  the  heart  ot 
the  lieaut  i  f  ul 
BerkahireHilla 
from  10  to  HO0 
acres.  82.(0)  to 
f-i.lXK).  Uniry,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
poultry  farms,  pure  water,  good  I 
excellent  markets,  delightful  scenery, 
For  health,  home  and  profit 

W.  R.  GARDENER  CO..      Pittrfield.  Ms*.. 


Sout  h      i  relt  i    si  hlock 
Of  vacant    home  lots  on   earth      "  Tl,e  Hi    li- 
lands,"    Austin.  Texas.     Alternate  blocks 
half  of  5,000  lots  mo. i  ured  bv    equivalents 
while    platting,  fi  r   026.000     Can 
,lnh-      Values  go   doirle      fter   platting    it 

comnleted      W.   P.    COCBRAM,    \ 

or    Marliie    Falls,    Ti'i. 

FOB  BALE  OH  HF\T 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SEAT 

At  fast  HAafPTOB,  I..  I. 

Ten  large  bedrooms,  open  plum  hi  ng.  electric 
light.  Seven  open  fireplaces,  Three  aores 
ornamental  grounds,  tine  ocean  view. 
si  a  hie  In  rear,  Five  minutes  walk  to  ocean 
t  Bummer  Beaaon  f2000  Apply  to 
W.   I'.  A  HAWS <ohoea.  W.  Y  ■ 

Attractive  Country  Home 

OVERLOOKING  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 

on    line  of  trolley,    near  Chant  an, in  ..    N     Y 
Well  const  rue-to, I     modern    conven 
pure    water,    and    electric    light-        Br    , 
lawns  and  attractive  shrubbery.     An    Ideal 
country  home  for  gentlenaii  of  no 
particulars  address  Hi  i-l..  I 

BAYSHORE.  L.  I. 

COTTAGE  AND   BARN 

To  Let  or  For  Sale 
All  Improvements,  newly  decorated,  hard 
wood  floors,  open  plumbing,  gas,  telephone, 

filed  rooms.  1  hath.   Iihrary.  dining  room. 
parlor,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen  and    Inun 
,liy        1^    acre,   groun  la   M-ry    prett 
a  few  trees  and  ■hruha.     Can  tie  seen  st  any 

Situated  on  one  of  the  best  roads 
Address  Boi  216,   Llti-rarj    I 
MHtTllrltY    tlltl.lMl 
I    tltll-      %  X  It      I    O  I     Mill       lllKll- 
\  I     III      »»    »  -III  \«.    IHA 

Loudoun  and  Falrfai  Coant]  stock  Farms 

asp. 
A.   II.    Mm.  ll.    It,    .1    Falnte    ll. ..u.  . 
Bemdnn.  Fairfax  O      Vi 

"Send   lor   N.  i   " 

CANADIAN   SUMMER    HOME 
Ridgewood  Park  on  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  si 
mouth   of    M  ml, in, I     River,     near    town    of 
Goderlch,    Out  Large,    well     huilt     hoOSS, 

ti  in  I. .r.-,  I  park, expansive  inm 

S.lflink-      •  rsale     Writi 

eneral    Tr.i-t-  Corporal  ion,     Toronto.  Can 
ada.  for  illustrated    pamphlet     and    t.rii" 

SAN  DIEGO.  CAL..  most  erjuablecllmsts 

in  the  v., -tl, I.    Finest  harbor  tn  C  B     Pops 

latlon  double!  in  4  years       ltest   nnd  cheap- 
est water  In  Btate      "  rite  .'   H    Mil 
Chamber  of  Commeros  for  free  m.  Booklet. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


WILL  MR.  TAFT  SIGN  THE  TARIFF  BILL? 

PHE  Republican  revolt  against  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  was 
*■  considered  in  these  pages  last  week.  It  includes  a  formi- 
dable number  of  Senators  and  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  the 
party.  The  New  York  Tribune  and  Mail ,  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  Hartford  Courant  area  few  of 
the  Republican  papers  that  condemn  the  measure.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.)  calls  it  an  "infamy,"  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  calls  it  an  "abomination."  and  the  Savannah 
■  (  Dem.)  declares  that  "  the  revision  thus  far  is  simply  a  farce," 
while  other  Democratic  organs  assure  their  readers  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  paving  the  way  f^.r  a  Democratic  victory  in  1910. 
In  this  predicament  the  press  are  turning  their  eyes  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  asking  what  he  will  do  if  Congress  sends  him  such  a 
bill  as  now  seems  to  be  in  prospect. 

We  shall  soon  discover,  remarks  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Dem.), 
whether  Mr.  Taft  "  is  a  plutocratic  President  or  a  President  of  the 
people,"  and  "the  first  test  will  come  with  the  iniquitous  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Bill."  That  he  should  sit  quietly  in  the  White 
House  and  let  Congress  proceed  to  frame  such  a  bill  is  attributed 
bv  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  to  "timidity,"  and  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  if  this  bill  is  satisfactory  to  him,  it 
can  be  so  "only  on  one  of  two  assumptions,  that  he  is  not  really  in 
earnest  in  desiring  and  demanding  that  revision  downward  to  which 
he  has  pledged  his  party  and  himself,  or  that  he  is  mentally  impo- 
tent to  understand  what  such  revision  requires."  The  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.)  quotes  his  tariff  utterance  of  December  16,  1908,  and 
wonders  if  he  still  holds  the  same  views.     He  said  at  that  time  : 

"Unless  we  act  in  accordance  with  our  promises,  or  if  we  only 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope,  we 
shall  be  made  accountable  to  the  American  people  and  suffer  such 
consequences  as  failure  to  keep  faith  has  always  been  visited  with. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  no  revision  at  all  unless  we  are  going 
honestly  and  fairly  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  basis  promised  by  our 
party." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  treats  the  President's 
silence  as  due  to  indifference,  and  observes: 

"Meanwhile  the  President,  who  a  few  months  ago  was  loudly 
proclaiming  the  righteous  intentions  of  himself  and  his  party  to 
give  the  people  the  kind  of  revision  they  wanted,  is  silently  watch- 
ing developments — or  silently  ignoring  them — and  letting  affairs 
drift.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  break  Aldrich's  hold 
on  the  Senate,  but  at  the  very  least  he  could  put  courage  into  the 
breasts  of  that  fighting  few  who  understand  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  public. 

"  but  not  a  word  from  the  White  House.  So  far  as  the  public  is 
able  to  judge,  the  President  is  not  interested  in  the  things  going 
on  at  the  Capitol.     Even  his  stalwart  supporters  are  given  no  words 


of  encouragement  and  only  his  enemies  are  joyful.     Appearances 

indicate  the  probability  that  the  old  story  of  revision  will  be  re- 
peated ;  that  the  Senate  will  make  the  bill  to  suit  itself;  that  the 
House  w:Ii  surrender  in  conference  and  the  country  be  imprest 
anew  with  the  hollowness  of  campaign  promises." 

Assurances  have  been  sent  out  by  some  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents that  the  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  will  recast  the  bill  into  a  form  that  will  prove  acceptable  to 
the  President  and  the  country,  but  the  New  York  Journal  of 
(  ommerce  hopes  "that  nobody  in  the  Sertateor  out  will  be  silenced 
or  lulled  into  security  by  any  such  assurance."     It  adds  : 

"What  comes  out  of  the  conference  committee  depends  upon 
what  goes  into  it,  and  nothing  can  go  into  it  which  is  not  in  the 
Payne  bill  and  the  Aldrich  substitute.  Out  of  that  material  the 
conference  report  must  be  made  to  the  two  Houses,  and  this  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  without  change  in  either  House.  There 
can  be  no  more  revision  downward,  no  wiser  provision  for  treating 
import  trade,  than  is  contained  in  these  two  bills  as  they  pass  the 
respective  Houses.  The  President's  scruples  should  not  be 
soothed  or  the  people's  fears  allayed  by  assuming  that  the  con- 
ference committee  can  regenerate  a  depraved  and  corrupt  tariff 
act  begotten  in  either  House." 

The  President  should  speak  out  now,  declares  the  New  York 
El •ening  Post  (Ind.)— 

"  He  has  his  own  reputation  to  guard,  as  well  as  his  party  to  lead, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  his  duty  to  speak  out  and  let  the  country 
know  what  he  thinks  of  the  Aldrich  dishonesties.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  wait  till  a  bill  comes  before  him,  to  sign 
or  veto.  By  letter,  or  by  speech,  he  can  make  his  position  clear, 
and  do  much  to  make  it  sure  that  the  Tariff  Bill  which  finally 
reaches  him  will  not  have  to  be  vetoed." 

One  of  the  reassuring  Washington  dispatches  mentioned  above 
appears  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  whose  correspondent  sends  this 
pleasing  news : 

"The  President  will  not  veto  the  Tariff  Bill.  The  bill  will  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  President's  views,  at  least  sufficiently  so 
to  avoid  Executive  disapproval.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
leaders,  as  soon  as  they  get  the  bill  into  conference,  to  ascertain 
just  what  concessions  will  be  required  to  avert  a  veto,  and  to  make 
them  in  conference.  This  can  not  properly  be  termed  a  defeat  for 
the  leaders,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  all  along  realized  that 
some  such  concessions  would  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  victory  for  the  President,  because  the  leaders  have  become 
convinced  that  he  will  not  sign  a  bill  which  he  regards  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  pledges  made  by  the  party  and  by  him  as  its  leader." 

Some  confirmation  of  this  appears  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  which  represents  the  President's 
silence  as  ominous  rather  than  complaisant.     We  read  : 

"He  is  an  honest  revisionist  who  tells  this  tale.     He  had  grown 
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\\<>  1  III  R    BROKEN    PI  BDG1 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Da 

days  tli.it  you  will  sign  any  son  ol  tariff  bill  that  is  scut  to  you, 
whether  it  is  an  honest  revision  downward  or  not.' 

"'Senator  Aldrich  doesn't  think  so.'  is  the  reply  the  revisionist 
sa\s  he  received  from  Mr.  Talt. 

"The  purveyor  of  information  to  the  President  came  hack  to  the 
(  apilol  and  told  some  of  his  associates  how  his  news  was  received  : 

'He  didn't  get  angry.     He  didn't  even  look  surprized.     He  just 

looked  straight  at  me  with  his  big,  honest  gray  eyes,  and  said. 
".Senator  Aldrich  doesn't  think  so."  We  have  interpreted  Ids 
present  silence  wrongly.' 

"  It  is  this  tale  and  others  like  it  that  have  brought  into  being  the 
new   note  of  optimism  which   is   just  beginning  to   he  heard  in  pre- 


dictions as  to  what  will  he  the  final  form  of  the  tariff  law  now 
framing.     Mr.  Taft's  formidable  reticence  concerning  the  course 

he  would  pursue  if  the  Tariff  Hill  sent  him  for  signature  was  a  re- 
vision upward  ami  not  a  revision  downward  has  begun  to  have  its 
intended  effect.  From  various  unexpected  sources,  from  Senators 
who  have  been  hand  in  glove  with  Mr.  Aldrich.  and  largely  in  his 
confidence,  are  coming  predictions  that  notable  revisions  down- 
ward will  he  made  hefore  the  new  tarilf  law  leaves  Congress 

"The  President  will  have  his  day  in  court  when  the  Tariff  bill 
comes  to  the  White  I  louse.  He  knows  what  sort  ol  a  hill  he  wants, 
and  he  will  not  find  any  embarrassment  in  characterizing  a  measure 

that  is  unsatisfactory.  The  country  will  not  be  left  in  doubt 
Mr.  Tail's  opinion  of  the  Congressional  enactment.  If  it  approves 
itselt  to  his  conscience  and  his  views  he  will  sign  it.  If  it  does 
not — Mr.  Tait  has  never  said  once  what  he  will  do.  In  this  reserve 
lies  one  of  the  sources  of  his  Strength.  I  lis  very  reticence  and  his 
Confidence  that  in  the  end  he  will  get  the  sort  of  law  he  is  known 
to  favor  are  responsible  lor  the  change  in  the  tone  ol    the  talk  just 

now  discernible  about  the  Capitol.     Mi.  Taft's  present  silence  and 

inaction  he  thinks  are  Ids  rights  until  Congress,  alter  due  consid- 
eration, gives  him  legal  occasion  for  speech  and  for  action." 

It  must  not  besupposed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Aldrich  Bill 
has  no  supporters  among  the  organs  of  public  opinion.     The  Troj 

Tiiiics  (Rep.)  assures  its  readers  that  "when  the  act  shall  actually 
he  hammered  into  shape  and  become  a  law.  no  American  industry 
will  have  occasion  for  complaint  and  the  consumer  will  get  justice 
Conviction  to  this  effect. "  it  adds,  "is  spreading  in  every  direction 
and  helps  to  explain  the  renewed  activity  in  industrial  circles,  the 
Larger  traffic  of  the  railroads,  and  the  improvement  in  business 
generally."  The  New  York  Commercial^  which  shares  with  Sena- 
tor Aldrich,  perhaps  unjustly  to  both,  a  reputation  of  sympathy 
with  Standard  Oil,  declares  that  a  downward  revision  of  the  taritt 
such  as  some  critics  are  demanding  would  wreck  the  government 
finances  and  ruin  the  Republican  party  more  surely  than  would  the 
bill  they  criticize.      It  says  of  the  Republicans: 

"  If  they  revise  the  present  schedules  'downward  '  so  far  and  so 
generally  that  internal  taxes  will  have  to  be  materially  increased 
and  an  inheritance  and  an  income-tax  law  go  onto  the  Federal 
statute-books,  the  Republican  party  two  years  from  now  "will  hear 
from  the  people  '  just  as  surely — and  with  a  much  greater  chance 
of  losing  control  ol  Congress  than  if  they  had  revised  the  Dinglev 
schedules  reasonably  and  fairly  but  not  to  the  point  of  forcing  other 
tax  burdens  onto   the   people.     The  people  are  not  shouting    foi 
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DO    IT  SLOWER,   MISTER." 

—  Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


LOST    BALL. 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


WHERE    IS   THE    LITTLE    BALL? 


'revision  downward.'  or  for  'revision  '  at  all  for  that  matter,  half 
so  lustily  as  the  politicians  and  certain  newspapers  are  representing 
them  to  be  shouting.  The  vast  majority  of  them  want  to  see  the 
inequalities  and  the  unfair  exactions  taken  out  of  the  tariff  law, 
but  they  don't  want  the  public  revenues  to  be  sacrificed  recklessly. 
Furthermore,  they  want  the  thing  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
then  to  forget  tariff-tinkerins:  for  a  while." 


A   ROD   IN   PICKLE  FOR   PORTO  RICO 

SOMETHING  like  a  bombshell  explosion,  say  Porto  Rican 
dispatches,  was  produced  in  the  island  by  President  Taft's 
special  message  of  last  week  advising  Congress  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  Porto  Rican  Assembly  on  the  ground  that  the 
islanders  have  proved  themselves  unfit  for  the  measure  of  self- 
government  they  now  enjoy.  This  message,  altho  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  American  press,  is  declared  by  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates  to  presage  bloodshed  ;  and 
this  view  is  echoed  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  who  asserts  that  "  Presi- 
dent Taft's  message  might  have  come  from  King  George,"  and 
foresees  "a  Porto  Rican  Bunker  Hill."  Writing  in  the  New  York 
American  he  goes  on  to  say  of  the  message  : 

"Read  it.  It  shows  whither  in  some  respects  we're  drifting. 
Nothing  more  un  American  has  been  heard  since  1776.  Indeed, 
it  might  have  come  from  King  George  and  never  a  syllable  be  dis- 
turbed. We,  like  the  Porto  Ricans,  had  refused  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  our  oppressors.  King  George — like  Mr.  Taft — denounced  us 
for  our  ingratitude.  Subsequently  he  sent  his  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Taft  will  subsequently  send  ours,  and  we  had  Bunker  Hill." 

The  crisis  which  has  called  for  President  Taft's  intervention 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Delegates,  being  unable  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  Upper  House  or  Executive  Council  to  cer- 
tain legislation,  adjourned  without  passing  the  appropriation  bills, 
thus  leaving  the  island  Government  without  the  means  of  paying 
its  way  after  June  30.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  thirty- 
five  members  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  Executive  Council 
consists  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  predominantly  American.  The  House 
of  Delegates  having  used  its  control  over  the  "supply"  bills  to 
attempt  a  species  of  coercion,  President  Taft  advises  Congress  to 


take  that  control  out  of  its  hands.     The  following  passages  from 
his  message  describe  the  situation  concisely  : 

"  In  the  last  regular  legislative  Assembly  the  House  of  Delegates 
passed  a  bill  dividing  the  island  into  several  counties  and  providing 
county  governments  ;  a  bill  to  establish  manual-training  schools,  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bank;  a  bill  providing 
that  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  mayors  and  councilmen  be  filled  by 
a  vote  of  the  municipal  councils  instead  of  by  the  Governor,  and  a 
bill  putting  in  the  control  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  each  munici- 
pal district  the  selection  in  great  part  of  the  assessors  of  property. 

"The  Executive  Council  declined  to  concur  in  these  bills.  It 
objected  to  the  agricultural-bank  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  island  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed, 
and  to  the  manual-training-school  bill  because  in  plain  violation  of 
the  Foraker  Act.  It  objected  to  the  change  in  the  law  concerning 
the  appraisement  of  property  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  put  too  much  power  in  respect  of  the  appraisement  of 
property  for  taxation  in  the  hands  of  those  having  the  most  prop- 
erty to  tax.  The  chief  issue  was  a  bill  making  all  the  judges  in 
municipalities  elective.  Under  previous  legislation  there  are 
twenty-six  municipal  judges  who  are  elected  to  office.  By  this  bill 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  elective  judges  from  twenty-six  to 
sixty-six  in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  the  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  change  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
election  of  municipal  judges  had  already  interfered  with  the  efficient 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  had  made  the  judges  all  of 
one  political  faith  and  a  mere  political  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Unionist  or  dominant  party.  The 
attitude  of  the  Executive  Council  in  refusing  to  pass  these  bills 
led  the  House  of  Delegates  to  refuse  to  pass  the  necessary  appro- 
priation bills 

"The  House  of  Delegates  proposes  itself  to  secure  this  legisla- 
tion without  respect  to  the  opposition  of  the  Executive  Council, 
or  else  to  pull  down  the  whole  Government.  This  spirit,  which 
has  been  growing  from  year  to  year  in  Porto  Rico,  shows  that  too 
great  power  has  been  vested  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  that 
its  members  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  their  oath-taken  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  to  justify  Congress 
in  further  reposing  in  them  absolute  power  to  withhold  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  the  Government's  life. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Foraker 
Act  providing  that  whenever  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  ad- 
journ without  making  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  sums  equal  to  the  appropriations  made  in  the  pre- 
vious year  for  the  respective  purposes  shall  be  available  from  the 
current  revenues,  and  shall  be  drawn  by  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor 
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e  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  I  iovernor.     Such  a  pro- 

i  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
Mtedin  those  two  countries  any  misuse  of  the  power 
propriation." 

ntingout  that  the  Porto  Ricans,  e\  en  if  the)  have  a  grievance, 
ilso  ■  nil  for,  President  Taft  goes  on  to  >a>  ; 

.  ored daughter  of  the  United  States. 

the  inland  in   1899  passed  to  the  United  States 

ople  of  the  island. 

••  l  nder  the  law  all  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  taxes  are 

the  treasurj  ol  Porto  Rico  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Government,  while  the  United  States  pays  out  of  its  own 

1    cosl  local  army — that  is.  a  full   Porto   Rico 

ent — the  revenue  vessels,  the  lighthouse  service,  the  coast 

,e    harbor   improvements,    the   marine   hospital   support, 
deficit,  the  weather  bureau,  and  the  upkeep  of  the 

lltural  experiment  stations 

"  Before  American  control  87  percent,  of  the  1'orto  Kicans  were 

unable  to  read  or  write,  and  there  was  not  in  this  island,  contain- 

million  people,  a  single  building  constructed  for  public  in- 

while  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  such  schools  as  there 

;;i  in  number,  was  but  21.000.     To-day  in  the  island  there 

6    such  buildings  and  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  2,400  schools 

■ached  the  number  of    N7.000.     The  year  before  American 

\  there  was  expended  555.000  in  gold  for  public  educa- 

l  nder  the  present  Government  there  is  expended  for  this 

purpose  a  total  of  Si. 000. 000  a  year 

"There  is  complete  free  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
Mates,  and  all  custom  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on 
l'orto  Kican  products  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Spanish  evacua- 
tion, amounting  to  nearly  §3,000,000,  have  been  refunded  to  the 
island  treasury.  The  loss  to  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
from  the  free  admission  of  l'orto  Rican  products  is  $15,000,000 
annually.  The  wealth  of  the  island  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruit,  for  which 

we  in  America  provide  the  market 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  l'orto  Rico  the  island  is 
living  under  laws  enacted  by  its  own  legislature." 

He  does  not  deny,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  Act. 
under  which  the  island  is  governed,  might  be  improved  : 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  existing  fundamental  act 
might  be  improved,  certainly  in  qualifying  some  of  its  provisions 
as  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Legislative   Assembly,  and  I  suggest   to   Congress  the   wisdom  of 


submitting  to  the  appropriate  committees  this  question  of  revision. 
Hut  no  action  of  this  kind  should  be  begun  until  after,  by  special 
amendment  of  the  Foraker  Act.  the  absolute  power  of  appropria- 
tion is  taken  away  from  those  who  have  shown  themselves  too  ir- 
responsible to  enjoy  it." 

There  could  be  no  better  instance  of  President  Taft's  peculiar 

qualifications  for  the  office  he  holds  than  this  message  affords,  re- 
marks the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.).  Among  other  papers 
which  agree  that  his  handling  of  the  problem  meets  the  needs  oi 
the  situation  perfectly  are  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  the  Provi- 
dence Aw/7/<7/  (Ind. >.  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem. 1.  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.).  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  and  the  Xew  York  Commercial 
(Com.). 

While  the  view  of,  the  situation  generally  accepted  here  repre- 
sents the  House  of  Delegates  as  determined  to  rule  or  ruin,  another 
version  current  in  the  island  depicts  the  Executive  Council  as  the 
oppressor,  "a. sort  of  tropical  Tammany  Hall."  The  latter  view 
is  set  forth  by  Mr.  I.arrinaga,  one  of  the  three  Porto  Rican  com- 
missioners sent  to  Washington  by  the  House  of  Delegates  to  pre- 
sent their  side  of  the  case  to  the  President  and  Congres 
Mr.  I.arrinaga.  as  quoted  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  in  the  Xew  York 
.  \merican : 

"  I  unconvinced  that  if  the  recommendations  for  a  change  in  the 
Foraker  Act,  made  by  President  Taft.  are  adopted  by  Congte--. 
the  l'orto  Rican  Fxecutive  Council,  which  is  controlled  by  Ameri- 
can officials  appointed  by  the  President,  will  feel  that  a  new  era  of 
force  and  violence,  such  as  existed  in  1900  and  1902.  can  again  be 
initiated  with  safety. 

"  I  feel  that  the  President  is  honest  in  his  convictions,  but  he  has 
been  misinformed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Fxecutive  Council. 
Congress  is  strong  and  we  are  weak.  If  Congress  desires  to  strike 
a  blow  at  us,  it  can  do  so.  but  the  consequences  will  be  fraught 
with  disaster." 

Mr.  Cuchi,  another  member  of  the  commission,  asserts  that  "we 
have  actually  less  self-government  than  we  had  in  the  Spanish 
days,"  and  adds  that  "what  we  really  want  is  to  have  the  Upper- 
House,  or  Council,  an  elective  body."  As  far  as  making  the 
amount  of  last  year's  appropriations  automatically  available  for 
this  year's  expenses,  Mr.  Cuchi  seems  to  lie  in  agreement  with 
President  Taft.  since  he  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun  as  saying  : 


si  s  \  1.  .1        LDK1CH   IS  BEGINNING  TO   HA VI      rROUBLH  WITH 

Ills     MAM. 


M  Cutcheon  in  the  <  hlcago  Tribu 

TWO    I  \KIIT    HOLD-UPS. 


In.  1  1    sam    "  I  can  hold  on,  but  I  wish  it  wu  1 

Williams  in  the  Boston  Htrald 
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Of  the  ten   persons  who  occupied  this  two-story  frame  building,  all 
but  two  escaped  without  injury 


What  the  wind  did  to  a  two-story  brick  building  near  llillsboro. 
Of  the  fourteen  occupants  none  was  injured. 


IN    THE    TRACK    OF   THE    STORM    IN    TENNESSEE. 


"We  want  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  spending  of  our 
own  money,  and  we  don't  think  an  appeal  to  American  adminis- 
trative pride,  an  unjust  appeal  it  is.  should  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 
.  .  .  We  stand  for  American  ideas  in  this  matter.  We  think  that 
a>  soon  as  the  American  people  realize  it  they  will  adopt  our  view. 
What  we  want  now  is  to  have  the  Foraker  Act  so  amended  that  we 
can  carry  on  the  Government  for  the  next  year  under  the  old  ap- 
propriations. Then  next  year  we  want  the  Act  so  amended  that 
we  can  have  more  self-government." 

The  commissioners  claim  that  the  five  native  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  sided  with  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  con- 
troversy, but  were  helpless  against  the  six  American  votes.  In 
their  memorial  to  Congress  the  commissioners  say  : 

"  Either  the  great  principles  adopted  by  the  Revolution  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Paris — 1777  and  17X9 — upheld  by  the  most  illustrious 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America,  and  universally 
acknowledged,  are  false  and  untrue,  or  it  is  a  fact  that  one  million 
souls  are  living  in  Porto  Rico  in  an  unbearable  state  of  tyranny 
under  the  folds  of  the  American  flag 

"Porto  Rico  would  be  satisfied  with  an  elective  Council,  either 
direct  from  the  people  or  by  primaries;  according  to  your  judg- 
ment and  ideas,  and  to  have  the  chiefs  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments appointed  by  the  Coventor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council,  reserving  to  the  latter  the  power  of  granting  franchises 
and  concessions." 

The  New  York  Sun  thinks  that  there  must  be  some  adjustment  of 
legislative  coordination  between  the  Porto  Rican  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  if  we  do  not  want  to  "  have  an  ugly  situation  on  our  hands." 
The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  also  feels  that  it  would  be  "a 
serious  mistake  "  to  humiliate  the  Porto  Ricans  in  the  way  now 
proposed. 

The  Porto  Rican  Review  (San  Juan)  undertakes  to  enlighten 
Americans  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  the  Unionist  party  (of  which 
the  House  of  Delegates  is  composed)  toward  the  United  States. 
In  its  pages  we  are  assured  that  "independence  is  an  openly  stated 
tenet  of  that  party,"  whose  love  for  the  American  people  is  crys- 
tallized in  the  phrase  "hogs  of  the  North."  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  The  Rei'iew  translates  the  following  passage  which 
appeared  four  years  ago  in  La  Iiniepeiidencia,  a  paper  edited  in 
Mayaquez  by  Mr.  Medina,  a  member  of  the  Unionist  party  and  of 
the  Lower  House : 

"But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  stand  up  for  our  outraged 
dignity.  The  tear  of  impotence  befits  only  anemic  women. 
Cather  up  in  a  supreme  effort  all  the  blood  that  circulates  in  your 
veins,  and  hurl  it  in  a  spittle  of  contempt  upon  the  faces  of  the 
tyrants  that  humiliate  us  !  Let  the  soil  of  this  helpless  Poland 
quiver  under  the  tread  of  a  thousand  victorious  heroes  carrying 
ruin  and  desolation  forward  !     Leave  on  every  spot  of  ground  a 


corpse  and  a  hearth  in  mourning,  and  by  the  flaring  light  of  the 
burning  torch  which  devours  the  woods  and  fields,  you  will  see  the 
Northern  hogs  flee  before  you  and  hide  the  filthy 
coarseness  of  their  lives  in  some  obscure  nook  where 
the  caresses  of  the  sun  never  penetrate." 


SETBACK  FOR  THE  "UNWRITTEN  LAW" 

'  I  ^HOSE  who  have  been  afraid  that  our  country  was  shifting 
-*■  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Latin  methods  in  murder  cases,  and 
that  private  vengeance  was  replacing  law,  are  reassured  by  the 
verdict  in  the  Hains  case  at  Flushing.  Long  Island,  last  week, 
where  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  first-degree  manslaughter 
against  a  man  who  pleaded  that  he  was  simultaneously  insane  and 
"an  avenger  of  God  "  when  he  killed  the  man  he  accused  of  break- 
ing up  his  home.  This  verdic  "tends  to  make  life  more  secure  by 
making  homicide  more  hazardous,"  notes  the  Hartford  Times; 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  it  "raises  the  hope  that 
the  reign  of  lawlessness  has  been  definitely  broken."  It  had 
"seemed  utterly  vain  "  to  this  paper  "to  hope  that  the  spell  which 
a  mawkish  sentiment  has  cast  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Ameri- 
can jurymen  could  be  broken,"  but — 

"Now  that  one  jury  has  shown  the  way,  others  must  follow. 
We  may  yet  see  an  end  of  this  whole  farce  of  legalized  murder. 
The  defendant  tainted  with  hereditary  insanity,  the  expert  with 
his  hypothetical  question  and  his  far  from  hypothetical  fee,  elo- 
quent counsel  pleading  for  the 'unwritten  law,' the  yellow  press 
judging  and  acquitting  on  its  own  account,  may  soon  form  a  useful 
procession  toward  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things." 

Those  who  argue  that  an  injured  man  must  avenge  his  own 
wrong  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  asked  by  the  Baltimore  News  if 
Hains  has  improved  matters  any  by  dragging  his  entire  family 
through  a  wretched  trial  and  scandal  that  will  stain  the  name  for 
generations.  Such  vengeance  does  not  restore  honor,  but  adds 
dishonor.  The  lesson  of  this  verdict  "  is  badly  needed  in  America^ 
life,"  believes  the  Buffalo  Express.  Says  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  a  vigorous  editorial  : 

"Any  other  verdict  than  guilty  in  this  case  would  have  done 
incalculable  harm.  Not  merely  would  it  have  prompted  others  in 
like  circumstances  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  as  Hains 
very  likely  was  prompted  by  the  belief  that  Thaw's  escape  from  a 
severe  penalty  was  due  to  public  condonation  of  killing  in  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  cases,  but  a  failure  to  secure  a  conviction  would  cer- 
tainly have  demoralized  the  public  and  made  convictions  in  cases 
where  the  unwritten  law  is  pleaded  increasingly  difficult.  Jurymen 
are  encouraged  by  what  other  juries  have  done,  either  to  uphold 
the  law  in  its  rigor  or  to  let  their   sympathies,  prejudices,  and 
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ire  theirs.     And  tliis 

\  ery  much 

:  men 

and  it  will 

unsel  for  the  de- 

id  and  the  unwritten  law." 

Tli  -  i  in  community  respect," 

's    brother  had  pro 
omplicity  in  the  murder,  on  the  plea  that  the 

principal  v  tat  we  have  one  brother  declared  guilty 

and  the  other  innocent  l>y    two  juries  who  took  different   views  of 
the  i  5  of  this  : 

LCquittal  of  T.  J.  Hams  was  a  scandal,  and  a  dangerous 

incentive  to  homicide.      The  conviction  of  his  brother  reduces  that 

uittal  and  incentive  to  slaughter.     The  second  Hains 

not  impossibly  suffered  by  the  recoil  from  the  acquittal  of  his 

brother,  but  in  that  was  no  result  at  which  to  be  surprized.  The 
■  >f  one  wiling  often  involves  requital  to  the  next 
i  on  trial  tor  the  same  offense.  When  the  next  is  a  brother. 
and  retribution  are  not  lessened,  to  say  the  least. 
"  Not  only  has  this  balance  been  redressed,  but  two  other  wrongs 
have  in  part  been  avoided.  One  has  been  such  a  wrong  as  that 
involved  in  the  acquittal  of  Thaw,  tho  happily  under  a  fiction  of 
law  that  keeps  him  in  an  asylum  till  cured,  in  circumstances  that 
make  his  cure  difficult,  and  the  admission  of  it  by  doctors  improb- 
able. Another  wrong  avoided  and  branded  by  this  verdict  is  the 
claim  of  ri^ht  of  husbands  to  be  acquitted,  feted,  and  praised  for 
the  murder  of  those  whom  they  accuse  of  having  misled  their  wives. 
That  charge  can  never  be  tested,  when  the  accused  man  is  ass 
Dated  by  the  one  who  alleges  that  he  was  wronged.  Neither  the 
man  murdered  nor  the  woman  impugned  can  be  justly  regarded. 
There  may  have  been  no  such  injury  at  all.  The  charge  may  he 
only  a  pretext  for  murder,  or  the  woman  may  have  been  the  greater 
wrongdoer  of  the  two.  'The  offense  easiest  to  bring  and  hardest 
to  disprove  '  can  receive  no  just  consideration  whatever,  when 
alleged  against  the  dead  by  their  murderers." 


RURAL  UPLIFT  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST- The  recent  conven- 
tion in  Guthrie,  Okla.,of  the  Southwest  Interstate  Commission  on 
Country  Life  shows  that  one  section  of  the  country  at  least  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  the  movement  begun  by  .Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions.  The  convention  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  the  meetings  were  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  bettering  country  schools,  country 
roads,  and  country  life  in  general.  These  discussions,  according 
to  The  News,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  were  of  a  sort  to  prove  the  practi- 
cability of  the  whole  movement.     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  sa\  : 

"  It  has  been  objected  by  those  in  whom  this  movement  inspires 
only  emotions   of   levity   that,  altho   much  desirable  work  is  to  be 

done  in  this  direction,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  any  part  of 

it  in  the  ways  proposed.  To  be  sure,  the  farmer  himself  must  be- 
come an  active  agent;  in  the  final  outcome  it  is  he  who  must 
actually  do  the  things  needed  to  be  done.  but  ill  enterprises  of 
this  kind  the  task  is  half   performed  when  we  ale  aroused  to  a  full 

i  the  evil  conditions.     We  are  prone  to  bear  with 

complacency  that  which  at  first  was  scarcely  endurable.      Chafing, 
long  suffered,  brings  a  callousness  that  makes  us  insensible  of  bad 
Conditions     we  Come,  s<»  sttong  is  the  spell  of   tradition,  to  p 
molehills  as  immovable   mountains.      That  is  a  psychological  tact 

which  will  interpret  and  explain  the  existence  of  evils  oi  country 

lite,  so  gross  and   harmful,  that  otherwise   we  should    be  unable  to 
ut  for  the  spirit    which    tolerates   them.      When   that    state  of 

mind  supervenes  we  need  the  quickening  touch  of  a  spur. 

"  The  agitation  and  the  education  which  these  COUntl  \  lite  bodies 
have  undertaken  will    l.e  the   spur,  a   potent    force,  to   bring   about 

an  awaken  rs  themselves.     It  will  arouse  them 

into  a  full   sense   <>f    evil    I  .  and  with  the   coming   ot    that 

sensibility  will  come  also  to  abate,  to  destroy  them  :  and 

once  that  ambition  shall  be  animated  and  made  dynamic,  we  shall 

witness  .i  that  will  make  men  marvel." 


MORE  COAL  TRUSTS 

CI.i  >SL  on  the  heels  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
report  on  the  merging  of  various  railway  and  soft  coal  com- 
panies in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  comes  wind  ot  a  5;,:.coo,ooo 
merger ol  soft-coal  interests  in  Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  report  of  the  Commission,  as  submitted 
to  Congress  last  week,  tells  us  that  more  than  a  score  of  coal  and 
railway  companies  were  merged  into  the  innocuously  named  Sun- 
day Creek  Company,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey.  Among  the  companies  thus  uniting  were  the  I  locking 
Valley  and  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railway  companies.  Says 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  'Cowmen  c  : 

"The  Commission  gives  much  space  in  the  report  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  legality  of  ownership  of  coal  interests  and  guarantv  of 
bonds  by  the  railway  companies.  It  seems  that  certain  of  these 
companies  have  expended  large  amounts  in  purchasing  intere- 
coal  companies  and  in  furnishing  advancements  to  them.  The 
decisions  of  the  court  cited  seemed  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  powers  of  these  railroad  companies  to  do  these  acts  are 
tremely  doubtful. 

"The  Commission  considers  the  resultant  conditions  of  the  fore- 
going manipulations,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  and  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railways  to 
discourage  all  further  development  of  coal-mines  tributary  to  their 
lines  by  refusal  to  make  track  connections  and  by  imposing  bur- 
dens upon  the  operators  when  the  connections  were  conceded. 

"The  evidence  shows  that  in  the  period  from  1902  to  1905  a  large 
number  of  recpiests  were  made  upon  the  Mocking  Valley  Railroad 
Company  by  ccal  companies  for  track  connections,  which  w  ere 
not  considered  favorably  by  the  railway  company,  and  in  most  of 
which  the  efforts  of  the  coal  companies  failed. 

"  It  seemed  to  the  Commission  that  after  the  organizations  and 
mergers  above  described,  the  railway  companies  by  various  devices 
sought  to  discourage  the  further  development  of  coal-mines  in  the 
territory  under  discussion.  The  interest  of  the  railroad  officials 
in  their  coal  companies  and  the  guaranty  by  the  railways  of  the 
bonds  of  the  coal  companies  furnished  an  incentive  to  discourage 
further  development  of  coal-mines,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  retain 
to  these  coal  companies  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  transported  by 
these  railroads." 

The  other  merger,  reported  in  a  Baltimore  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Commercial,  consists  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company — 
which  last  March  announced  a  stock  dividend  of  60  per  cent. — the 
Fairmont  Coal  Company,  the  Somerset  Coal  Company,  the  Clarks- 
burg Fuel  Company,  the  Pittsburg  &  Fairmont  Fuel  Company, 
and  their  subsidiaries,  including  railroads  and  floating  equipment. 
These  companies  have  a  combined  capital  of  5;, 7. 6 5 0.000.  and  o\\  n 
bituminous  coal-lands  in  four  States. 

The  Commission's  report,  comments  the  Newark  AVn/j,  "makes 
it  plain  it  is  not  alone  the  anthracite  coal-carriers  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  to  which  the  commodities-clause  decision 
applied."     The  same  paper  continues  : 

"It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  also,  for  anthracite  coal-mining 
and  carrying  is  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  extent  or  general  im- 
portance, with  the  production  and  distribution  of  bituminous. 
The  anthracite  is  the  relatively  expensive  fuel,  used  mostly  tor 
domestic  purposes,  while  deposits  of  soft  coal  are  found  in  almost 
everj  direction  and  are  used  lor  industrial  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  the  fuel  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  lines,  that  which  outranks 

in  importance  any  ■i^<-\  all  other  fuels. 

"When  this   is  borne  in   mind,  it  i  I    importance  to  note 

that  v. u  ions  coal  companies  in  Ohio  And  West  Virginia  have  been 

combined  and  merged,  according  to  this  report,  until  they  have 

become   practically   one  Company,  which,  it    is  explained,  is  con- 
trolled by  a  syndicate  of  railroad  companies 

"<>l  course,  the  commodities  clause  decision,  in  due  time,  will 
find  its  way  around  to  that  neck  ot  the  woods,  and,  it  is  not  tin- 
likely,  the  so-called  moral  influence  of  the  decision  will  have  a 
wholesome  deterrent  influence  on  the  operation  of  this  or  any  other 
Syndicate  of  railroads  in  seeking  to  dominate  any  particular  coal- 
mining region " 
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THE    HAUNTED  JUNGLE. 
Another  ruler  deposed. 

—  Wisa  in  the  Newark  Neivs. 


PEACE    POLICY    IN    THE    JUNGLE. 

Deputation—"  Hold  on,  Colonel,  let's  arbitrate!" 

—  Young  in  the  Chicago  Neics. 


IN    AFRICA. 


"Here  in  the  East  we  have  naturally  been  discussing  the  com- 
modities-clause decision  from  one  little  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
viewpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  outcome  of  that  celebrated 
case  spreads  itself  broadcast  over  the  country." 

What  does  the  Department  of  Justice  propose  to  do  ?  asks  the 
New  York  World,  la  which  TJie  Commercial  replies  that  "this 
investigation  was  ordered  while  'antirailroad  '  feeling  was  still 
rampant,  but  now  nobody  will  expect  Congress  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  resultant  report." 


APATHY  TOWARD  ARMENIA 

THE  painful  slowness  with  which  aid  has  been  sent  to  the  suf- 
fering Armenians,  and  the  apparent  international  apathy 
toward  the  renewal  of  Turkish  massacres  in  Asia  Minor,  are  draw- 
ing forth  indignant  comments  from  the  American  press.  One 
editor  warns  his  readers  that  "murder  in  Armenia  is  only  out  of 
breath,"  and  a  second  makes  a  plea  for  "one  single,  sincere,  con- 
certed demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  Christian  countries 
to  forever  guarantee  the  lives  of  the  vanishing  Christians." 

It  is  conservatively  reckoned  now  that  25,000  Armenians  have 
been  murdered  in  the  region  about  Alexandretta  Bay  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  many  more  are  said  to  be  homeless  and  in  grave 
danger  of  starvation.  In  the  province  of  Adana,  the  newspapers 
tell  of  what  closely  approaches  a  complete  extermination  of  male 
Armenians,  while  many  small  villages  were  actually  wiped  out. 
*  The  massacres  are  doubly  distressful  because  there  has  seemed 
to  be  so  little  that  we  can  do,"  says  Harper's  Weekly,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  complaint  from  every  quarter.  The  European 
nations  are  reported  to  be  too  much  occupied  watching  each  other's 
territorial  ambitions  in  Turkey  to  be  unduly  disturbed,  at  this 
time,  over  the  massacres.  The  United  States,  after  some  delay, 
and  finally  aroused  by  the  murder  of  two  of  her  missionaries,  has 
dispatched  armored  cruisers  to  Turkish  waters  to  protect  American 
life  and  interests,  and  the  Young  Turks  themselves  have  appointed 
a  military  commission  to  restore  order  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  inves- 
tigate and  punish  those  responsible  for  the  atrocities.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Adana  has  been  dismissed  and  is  to  be  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  massacres.      The  Armenians  themselves  have  form- 


ulated a  series  of  requests  and  submitted  them  to  the  Government 
at  Constantinople.  They  call  for  the  punishment  of  the  Moslem 
fanatics  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  restitution  of  property  taken 
and  of  rights  destroyed.  They  ask  a  return  of  the  women  and 
children  who  were  abducted,  and  a  renewed  and  strengthened 
permission  to  worship  according  to  their  own  methods. 

The  Atlanta  Constitutio/i  brands  the  international  apathy  as  an 
"indictment  of  twentieth-century  civilization."     We  read  further  : 

"Because  the  European  nations  fear  the  political  effect  of  inter- 
vention, because  they  are  jealous  of  the  threatened  ascendency  in 
Turkey  of  one  or  the  other,  they  connive  at  murder  and  blink  at 
rapine;  the  traditional  'hands-off '  policy  of  America  places  this 
nation  in  the  same  disreputable  category." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  makes  an  impassioned  plea 
for  international  action  and  says  : 

"An  international  convention  whereby  the  powers  themselves 
will  openly  acknowledge  their  responsibility  and  undertake  to 
police  the  danger  points  on  their  own  account,  is  sorely  needed. 
Imaginary  boundary  lines  should  not  prevent  ihe  rescue  of  human 
beings  from  torture  and  intolerable  outrage.  A  plainly  worded 
notice  to  semi-civilized  governments  that  the  civilized  nations,  of 
their  own  initiative,  will  take  steps  to  suppress  these  outbreaks 
and  to  punish  their  inciters,  backed  by  ships  and  troops  specifi- 
cally detailed  for  that  service  at  convenient  points,  would  go  very 
far,  we  apprehend,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities,  whether  they 
are  inspired  by  religious  frenzy  or  by  political  intrigue." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  however,  warns  its  readers  that  Turkey 
is  now  at  a  crisis  in  which  the  intervention  of  foreign  influences 
would  be  of  very  doubtful  wisdom.       It  continues  thus  : 

"With  the  abolition  of  the  Hamidian  rule  there  is  hope  for  Tur- 
key's progress  toward  freedom  and  good  government,  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  new  forces  and  the  new  ideas  very  largely  de- 
pends the  end  of  such  barbarities  as  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  Young  Turks  stand  for  amity  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  races,  and  if  their  power  is  confirmed  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Armenian  atrocities  will  end. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  while  they  are  as  yet  in  the  critical  stage 
of  their  reform  they  are  embarrassed  by  foreign  demands  for  im- 
mediate and  drastic  action  against  the  Moslems  it  might  very  well 
foment  a  fanatical  reaction  against  them.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  the  restoration  of  Hamidian  tyranny,  more  slaughter,  and  a 
series  of  complications  involving  endless  considerations  of  inter- 
national politics." 
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Wht  can't  Abdul  Hamid  ►:«  • 

It  miK'lit  be  easier  to  attract   th<    attention  of  Venui  than  Mar*.  1>\ 
mirrors      Ntw  Havtn  Palladium 

\v  ambitious  young  nun  want  to  riae  in  the  world,  lei  then)  follow  thi 
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Sini  f  Mar   is  an  older  planet  than  the  earth,  wouldn't  it  be  more  polite  to  let 
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hoot  an  elephant 
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land Ltadtt  remarl  while  it  is  the  sugar  trust  that  was  fined  it 

who  pay  the  Mil     This  probably  explains  why  they  call  the  sugar  n 

the  relinen.'  n  method  - 
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THE  OLD  SULTAN   AND  THE  NEW 

\  S  Louis  XVI.  passed  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Temple  so  we 
*»•  see  Abdul  Hamid  taken  from  Yildiz  Kiosk,  "The  Palace  of 
the  Star."  to  Salonica,  a  city,  says  the  Stamboul (Constantinople), 
"  which  lias  the  double  honor  of  being  the  cradle  of  Turkish  liberty 
and  the  burial-place  of  tyranny."  The  European  press  condemn 
the  idea  that  the  old  Sultan  should  share  the  sequel  of  the  French 
king's  imprisonment.  "The  fetva^  or  sentence  of  deposition,  in 
which  Abdul  was  charged  with  being  a  murderer,  perjurer,  and 
rouser  of  revolt,  was  bitterer  than  the  scaffold."  declares  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  "and  it  the  new  rulers  of  Turkey  were  to 
put  him  to  death  it  would  prove  a  suicidal  act,  a  retrogression  to 
Hamid's  own  system  of  government."  There  is  not  a  single  word 
of  pity  or  sympathy  for  the  deposed  ruler  in  any  but  the  German 
papers.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  indeed  speaks  of  his  reign 
as  "a  long  battle  against  the  political  and  commercial  advance- 
ment of  his  people."  Xot  so  runs  the  guarded  sentence  of  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  reputed  to  be  the  official  mouthpiece  of  a 
"government  which  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Turkish 
ruler,  and  whose  officers  led  the  revolt  against  the  Young  Turks 
which  Abdul  instigated."     Thus  we  read  : 

"Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  painted  by  his  enemies  in  the  darkest 
colors,  as  a  sensual,  bloody  tyrant  and  perjurer.  Many  have  set 
him  down  as  an  idiot.  The  calm  observer,  however,  unswayed  by 
party  passion,  forms  a  different  opinion.  He  can  say  nothing 
more  than  we  do,  namely,  that  the  Sultan  was  an  Oriental  Moham- 
medan ruler.  The  tragic  character  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  he  was  the  victim  of  that  cowardly  suspicious- 
ness which  always  and  entirely  kept  possession  of  him." 

Much  more  plainly  exprest  is  the  eulogy  in  which  the  Berliner 
Boersen  Courier  dwells  upon  the  generosity  toward  the  Young 
Turks,  the  statesmanship,  the  intelligence  of  this  "  best  of  sultans." 
To  quote  from  this  daily  : 

"  If  it  be  asked  upon  whom  the  Young  Turks  relied  for  the  sup- 
port and  training  of  their  army  corps    of  30,000  men,  and  their 


services  in  the  advancement  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  rail- 
way building  are  acknowledged  by  all  parties  in  the  Turkish 
Parliament." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  blow  the  trumpet  even   louder  and  says 


OUTSIDE    THE    SUBLIME    I'OKTE. 

Abdul  Hamid— "I  am  indeed  the  'sick  man'  now' 

— Amsterdammer 

equipment  for  battle,  the  irony  of  history  is  found  in  the  answer 
— upon  the  Sultan.  Even  English  diplomatic  circles  are  united  in 
the  opinion  that  in  Abdul  Hamid  modern  Turkey  possest  her  best 
of  sultans.  He  was  the  prince  who  gave  to  his  country  an  army, 
a  system  of  schools,  and  instituted  the  administration  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  modern  ideas.  Under  him  finances  flourished, 
and  corruption  in  the  bureaucracy  was  checked.     Abdul  Hamid's 


Wlllli'k 


THE    PRISONER. 

After  George  Cruikshank  in  "Oliver  Twist." 

"  As  it  came  on  very  dark  he  began  to  think  of  all  the  men  he  had 
known  who  had  died." — "Oliver  Twist,"  Chap.  LII. 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

that  the  monarch  whose  praises  he  is  sounding  will  be  looked  upon 
in  history  as  an  Oriental  William  I.  of  Prussia. 

Some  publicists  are  of  opinion  that  the  last  card  has  not  been 
played  by  the  Sultan  so  recently  torn  away,  as  the  London  Spec- 
tator says,  "lamenting  and  begging  for  his  life,  from  the  palace  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  had  dwelt  like  some  great  gray,  evil 
spider,  weaving  his  webs  of  force,  corruption,  and  cruelty." 

There  are  Old  Turks  as  well  as  Young  Turks,  declares  this 
judicious  organ.  The  latter  must  move  cautiously  or  there  will  be 
a  third  revolution  as  there  was  in  France,  and  we  are  told  : 

"  It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  Old  Turks  in  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  If  these  sentiments  and  feelings  are  tactfully 
handled  by  the  Young  Turks,  all  may  go  smoothly.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Young  Turks,  excited  by  the  tremendous  success 
which  they  have  achieved,  are  unwise  enough  to  force  the  pace, 
and  to  introduce  Western  ideas  and  liberal  ideas  too  rapidly,  there 
is  a  great  probability,  nay,  we  had  almost  said  certainty,  that  the 
reactionary  forces  will  make  an  appeal  to  force.  They  will,  in 
effect,  declare  that  the  Young  Turks  and  the  new  Sultan  are  viola- 
ting the  cause  and  faith  of  the  Moslem,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  good  Mohammedans  to  refuse  them  obedience.  In  a  word,  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  something"  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a  holy  war  might  be  proclaimed  against  the  new 
regime  should  it  go  too  far  and  too  fast." 

Another  important  factor  in  calculating  the  immediate  arrival  of 
a  strong,  stable,  and  moderate  administration  in  Turkey  is  the 
character  of  the  man  who  has  so  recently  been  called  to  gird  on 
the  sword  of  Osman  and  kiss  the  garments  of  the  prophet,  Reshed 
Effendi,  Mohamed  V.  He  has  been  shut  up  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  devoted  himself  to  floriculture  and  the  raising  of  fruit.  His 
long  leisure  has  been  lightened  by  painting,  by  the  study  of  Persian, 
and  the  writing  of  verses  after  the  model  of  Hafiz.  The  London 
Times  thinks  it  doubtful  "whether  in  the  confinement  in  which  he 
has  passed  his  life  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  attainments 
most  useful  in  the  ruler  of  an  empire." 

He  may  prove  a  rot  /din/ant,  fears  The  Saturday  Review 
(London),  which  adds  : 

"Thirty  years'  almost  solitary  confinement  do  not  prepare  a  man 
to  play  the  complicated  role  of    a  constitutional   monarch  in   a 
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country   where  the   -  een   hitherto    unknown,   and   is 

character  oi  the  people. 

man  could  inaugurate  such  a  system.     The 

easj    i<>  surmount  than  they  were  in 

e  in  the  lime  of  the  First  Empire.     As  Napoleon  pointed  out, 

such  .  <>uld  only  be  brought  about  by  twenty  more  years 

with  an  assembly  teaming  its  work  under 

him." 

An-  -  more  brutally  outspoken,  and 

"Abdul  Han:  ssoi   is  a  puppet-king,  and  as  far  as  his 

lality  is  known  he  seems  to  he  eminently  fitted  for  such  .1 
.   .   .    Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  revolutionary  dictator- 
ship which  has  now  been  established  at  Constantinople  than  the 
:    made   public    that   not    the   Sultan    hut  the   National 
has  entrusted  its  president  with  the  task  ol  forming  a 
cabin* 

But  "long  solitude  ripens  the  minds  it  has  not  atrophied,"  re- 
marks the  Paris  Temps.  Mohamed  V.  has  had  time  "to  meditate 
upon  the  cruelties  ol  despotism  and  the  mean-spiritedness  of  man- 
kind." He  has  learned  "to  respect  generous  ideas"  and  is  "a  great 
admirer  ol  English  and  French  institutions."  He  is  likely  there- 
fore to  open  up  a  bright  future  for  Turkey. 

Speaking  for  himself  to  a  representative  of  the  Berliner  Lokal 
Anxeiger,  the  new  Sultan  observed: 

"I  like  journalists.  I  like  the  press.  101  it  is  their  work  to  diffuse 
throughout  the  world  science  and  light  and  to  lead  men  to  happi- 
say  that  I  shall  always  remain  a  f  htul  servant  of 
the  Constitution.  ...  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  you  Euro 
peans,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  teachings  and  your  scientific 
learning  will  find  in  this  country  a  fruitful  soil  in  which  to  take 
root." 

He  concluded  by  assurances  of  good  faith  and  affection  toward 
"the  Powers" — especially  "our  old  friend  and  benefactor,  the  Cier- 
man  Government." 

The  Stamboul,  quoted  above,  uives  this  portrait  of  the  Sultan 
of  sixty-five : 

"  He  is  of  middle  height  :  clear  blue  eyes  sparkle  under  a  fore- 
head of  light  olive  tint,  the  heritage  of  his  race.  His  hair,  origin- 
ally blond,  has  whitened.  He  wears  a  mustache,  hut  hitherto  no 
heard,  which  the  Sultan  alone  of  the  imperial  family  may  wear. 
His  hearing  is  upright  and  easy  and  he  appears  young  tor  his  age." 
—  Translations  made  /<>>'  Tin:  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA  THE  HOTBED  OF  CHINESE  REVOLUTIONISM— 
The  Young  Turks  matured  their  plots  oi  revolt  in  Paris,  the  Hindu 
reformers  conspired  against  British  rule  in  London  itself,  because 

they  were  not  safe  in  their  own  country,  so  likewise  those  Chinese 
leaders  who  are  conspiring  against  the  tyranny  of  the  present 
regime  at  Peking  fight  shy  of  their  own  Flowery  Land  and  go 
id.  Most  of  them,  according  to  the  A'/<  ///'  Nichi  (Tokyo), 
make  their  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver,  B.  C 
Tin-  figures  given  by  this  Japanese  organ  include  not  only  men  of 

Chinese  nationality,  hut  the  many  foreigners  engaged  in  the  pro 
da  of  Chinese  rebellion.  While  everything  seems  to  he 
quiet  in  China,  the  Government,  we  ate  told,  is  really  sitting  on  a 
volcano  which  may  at  any  moment  hurst  out  into  a  terrible  explo- 
sion, .is  will  probably  he  the  case  when  the  people  have  become 
thoroughly    indoctrinated    with   the    revolutionary   literature  and 

revolution!  .ill  the  while  being  circulated 

among  them  from  beyond  the  seas.     The  wide  distribution  of  the 
revolutionists  ma)  I  estimate  of  their 

local  activity  : 
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THE    KING  OF  THE  PARIS  MOB 

^^HF  man  as  well  as  the  hour,  according  to  the  French  pi 
has  arrived  for  the  expected  revolution  in  France.  The 
alarming  way  in  which  the  leading  organs  of  opinion  in  Paris  speak 
of  this  new  movement  puts  a  very  serious  face  on  the  matter. 
"The  revolution  is  near."  we  are  told.  A  new  Robespierre  is  tiring 
the  minds  of  the  mob.  The  electrical  engineer  Pataud  controls 
thousands,  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  discontented  men.  who 
welcome  with  shouts  his  exhortation  to  use  violence,  to  destroy 
property,  to  arm  themselves  and  resist  to  the  death  the  forces  sent 
to  repress  them.  Dan  ton's  name  has  somewhat  flippantly  been 
given  by  the  French  Government  to  one  of  their  war  cruisers,  and 
Danton  was  a  great  revolutionary.  The  name  of  Pataud.  accord- 
ing to  the  Soleil  (Paris),  is  likely  to  he  just  as  famous  in  the  role 
ot  revolution.  "Pataud  may  to-morrow  be  master  oi  Paris,"  ob- 
-  this  paper  in  an  article  entitled  "  King  Pataud."  To  quote 
further  : 

"Henceforth  he  is  destined  to  he  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  in  earnest  and  have  re- 
solved not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  bourgeoisie  capitulate 
to  the  proletariat  are  looking  for  leaders  more  daring  and  more 
independent  than  the  mere  doctrinaires  of  socialism.  It  is  thus 
that  popular  favor  is  all  on  the  side  ot  Citizen  Pataud.  He  is  the 
man  who  is  greeted  with  acclamation  at  the  meetings  If  he  does 
not  compromise  his  good  fortune  by  some  inopportune  blunder, 
he  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  coming  revolution. 
He  is  already  celebrated,  and  his  celebrity,  if  not  of  the 
loftiest  sort,  is  nevertheless  indisputable.  His  sovereign  ascend- 
ency has  eclipsed  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  boulevard,  and  he  is 
become  a  personage  in  Paris  and  a  hero  of  the  concert-halls.  Vet 
lie  is  not  to  be  despised,  for  men  who  draw  and  lead  the  mob  must 
have  this  rather  vulgar  popularity.  A  popular  firebrand  must 
necessarily  be  something  of  a  charlatan.  Citizen  Pataud  seems  to 
have  found  this  out.  He  takes  care  to  be  well  advertised  and 
knows  how  to  pose  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  attention  and  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  mob.  Put  we  must  not  believe  that 
Pataud  is  merely  a  clever  bluffer ;  he  has  much  more  serious  quali- 
fications. He  is  a  powerful  speaker,  and  is  wonderfully  successful 
in  employing  such  language  as  will  seduce  his  audience,  carry  them 
away,  and  convince  them." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  revolution 

which  he  seriously  predicts  will  place  Pataud  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  but  he  refrains  from  prognosticating,  and  closes  his 
article  with  the  remark  that  Pataud  should  not  reckon  too  much 
upon  the  support  of  those  whom  he  may  have  led  to  victory.  The 
history  of  past  revolutions  teaches  us  that  the  mob  is  fickle  and 
ungrateful  and  " Pataud  would  be  wise  if  he  recollected  that  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  is  close  to  the  Capitol." 

While  Pataud  is  a  mere  workingman  and  no  theorist  like  Karl 
Marx,  he  leads  all  the  labor  syndicates  and  unions  of  the  country. 
He  has  openly  proclaimed  to  the  representatives  of  the  Parisian 
press  what  his  views  and  his  plans  are.  He  complains,  according 
to  the  Humaniti  (Paris),  that  Mr.  Clemenceau  is  trying  hv  force 
to  check  the  organization  of  labor  among  government  emplo] 
that  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  "a  complot  "  "such  as  never 
before  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  Government  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic." 

When  questioned    by   a  representative  of  the   H iiwauilr  about 

the  measures  he  proposed  to  take  in  resisting  the  Government,  he 
remarked  : 

"It  is  by  the  destruction  of  property,  by  direct  action,  and  by 
measures  ot  violence  that  the  people  have  hitherto  obtained  the 
best  results.  Aie  we  now  going  to  forswear  such  means:  A 
thousand  times.  No ! 

"At  the  present  moment  the  spies  are  tracking  us  even  to  the 
work-rooms.     This  can  not  last  long.     Let  us  arouse  ourselvi 

"All  i>l  our  comrades  must  he  ..1  tned,  that  we  may  resist  by  fo 

d  he,  the  brutes   who  are  being    armed   against    US.      We  will 

^o  into  th'  retaliate  every  attack  and  to  defend 
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A   LABOR   SPEAKER    ADDRESSING   WORKERS   AT   THE    BOURSE    DU    TRAVAIL. 


ARRESTING    A    DISTURBER. 


ourselves  without  mercy.  From  this  moment,  friends,  do  not 
make  your  demonstrations  without  being  armed.  You  have  your 
lives  to  defend." 

The  London  Times  speaks  as  follows  of  King  Pataud's  Labor 
Confederation  : 


"  Its  motto  is  Bien-Stre  et  Liberie" 
for  the  wage-earning  class,  of  course, 
in  the  forefront  of  modern  civi- 
lization. The  universal  ideal 
and  the  measure  of  progress  is 
comfort ;  the  Confederation  Ge- 
nerate, by  boldly  announcing  it, 
gets  in  front  of  all  the  parties 
and  policies  which  pursue  the 
same  ideal  but  lack  the  courage 
to  say  so.  The  method  it  adopts 
is 'direct  action,'  as  opposed  to 
the  indirect  action  of  parliament- 
ary tactics  ;  and  here  again  it  has 
the  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  its 
clients.  Direct  action  means,  in 
the  first  place,  strikes  with  boy- 
cotting, sabotage,  and  other  ac- 
cessory measures  directed  against 
employers,  including  the  state, 
and  intended  to  damage  and 
frighten  them  and  wring  conces- 
sions out  of  them.  These  are  to 
lead  up  to  the  general  strike, 
which  is  the  catastrophe  required 
to  bring  about  the  great  revolu- 
tion. The  plan  appeals  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  actuality  ;  it  is  being 
carried  out  all  the  time  with  visible 
results,  whereas  voting  at  elec- 
tions produces  no  results  and  leads 
to  nothing." —  Translations  niade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


[Prosperity  and   Freedom] — 
This  motto  places  it  at  once 
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France-"  To  think  that  thev 


JAPAN  TO  DISSOLVE  THE  ALLIANCE 
WITH  ENGLAND 

r  PHE  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  made  for  only  ten  years  from 
■■-  1905  and  was  to  be  dissolvable  on  a  year's  notice.  Now, 
according  to  the  Vienna  and  Berlin  papers,  Japan  is  seriously  in- 
clined to  put  an  end  to  the  compact.  While  no  public  announce- 
ment of  this  diplomatic  move  has 
been  as  yet  made,  says  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  it  is  seriously  con- 
templated. This  has  not  been 
denied  at  Tokyo,  and  there  are 
certainly  many  reasons  to  think 
that  Japan  has  ample  grounds  for 
dissolving  partnership.  It  was 
quite  a  one-sided  affair,  says 
this  German  journal.  Japan  gave 
everything  and  England  took 
everything,  for  England  was  en- 
abled by  it  to  leave  the  protection 
of  her  Pacific  possessions  to  her 
Asiatic  ally.  The  writer  thus 
continues  : 

"Japan's  wish  to  dissolve  the 
treaty  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
in  the  first  place  by  England's 
growing  inconsiderateness  in  her 
commercial  competition  with  Ja- 
pan, and  in  the  second  place  by 
Japan's  jealousy  as  she  has  seen 
England  draw  closer  and  closer 

THE  REPUBLICAN   HEN'S   NEST.  tQ   Russia  ^   ^    UnUed  g^^ 

would  have  left  me  like  this!"  There  is  considerable  plausibility 

—  iVahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart).       in  such  allegations.      It  is  quite 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  EXPECTS. 


AND  WHAT  MAY  HAPPEN. 
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•that  Japan  would  consider  it  irreconcilable  with  her 
.it  her  mi  ive  formed 

iwed   rivals,   R 

-t  Russia 

and  I  '  the   help  she   received   from 

iusory,   the    treaty  betwi  ind  ami   Japan 

ally  worthless  ami  less  a  help  than  a  hindrance  in 

-  all  this  I    Japan  wishes  to  have  a 

which   may   any  day   happen,  that  i». 

a  Pan-Asiatic  movement. 
In  this  case  Japan  wouli  sly  hampered  i 

lliance   in   fulfilling  what  she   holds   to  be   her   As 

rlin), 
whicl  d  information  from  a  high  source  in 

Vienna  that  Japan  ha  ally  informed  the  Powers 

In  this  important  liberal  organ  we  are  told  : 

"  Japan  has  long  thought  her  i  ights  were  injured  by  England's  at- 
titude at  the  Portsmouth  i  ....  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment at  thi  i  elieves  that  the  policj  ol  England 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific.  Japan 
that  King  Edward's  policy  of  ententes, 
which  began  with  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  is  hound  to  end  in 
a  treaty  with  the  United  .Slates.      This  treaty,  ostensibly  aimed  at 

lany,  would  cause  great  alarm  in  Japan,  which  looks  upon  the 
United  States  as  her  most  powerful  antagonist  in  the  Pacific.     By 

her  treaty  with  England  Japan  guaranteed  to  that  nation  her 
colonial  possessions  in  Asia.  It  the  treaty  should  cease.  England 
would  have  to  gather  a  new  fleet  in  the  Far  Fast,  for  since  her 
treaty  with  Japan  she  has  withdrawn  her  ships  from  that  region. 
Hut  such  a  thing  she  could  not  do  without  lowering  the  strength  of 
her  naval  forces  in  the  North  Sea.  and  this  is  the  point  which 
makes  the  possible  rupture  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  whole  of  Europe." — Translations  i>nnic 
!  HE   Lll  ERARY    DlGESI  . 


SAD  CONDITION   OF  CANADA 

W/E  have  quoted  from  time  to   time   articles    in   the   Huropean 

*   *        ]  ribing   the  frightful  condition  of  the   I'nited 

-  as  a  place  emigrants  should  avoid.     Now  it   is  Canada's 

turn.     The  French  seem  to  fear  that  their  dwindling  population  is 

likely  to  be  still  further  depleted  bydepartures  tor  Canada,  so  we 

an  article  in  the  Grande  Revue  (Paris)  by  Mr.  J.-E.  Vignes, 

w  hose  pen  pricks  the  Canadian  bubble  and  reveals  the  real  Canada 

bed  sink  of  misery.     Everything  is  wrong.     Previous 

writers  who  have  cracked   up  the    Dominion  as  an   ideal  spot  were 
ring   under  some   Strange    hallucination.       Those    who    go   to 

■  live  show  themselves  to  lie  hypnotized  by  "the  (  anadian 
."    This  legend  is  created  or  fostered  by  superficial  writers 

and  travelers  and  is  promoted  from  <>b\  ious  reasons  by  the  Canadian 
i  nment,  declares  this  writer,  w  I  its  nut  to  show 

the  readers  what "  the  veritable  Canada  is."     It  is  natural,  he  ad- 
mits, that  Canada  should  he  advertised  in  Eui  ipe  bj  those  who 
feel  the  need  ol   European  labor  and  European  capital.     It  is  .ni 
vertised  by  these  immigration  or  trade  agents  as  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,     lu  re  dwelt  upon.     Particularly  are 

by  the  statement  that  Canadians  love 
the  French  and  everything  that  is  French.     The  French  Canadians 

love   only    their   COm patriots    in    Canada,  and    when    asked    it    they 

would  wish  to  he  under  the  French  Government,  vigorously  ex- 
their  dislike  lor  any  such  connection.    The  flaming  state- 
ments made  with  regard  to  the  advi  Canadian  imn 

tioii  an-   dei  I. ued    by   this   writer  to   be  "  absolutely   astound: 
the  Frenchman  who  has  lived  in   Canada,  in  the  I'mvii. 

who  knows  Canadian  life  there,  in  all  its  various  classes,  and 

is  familiar  with  the  business,  politics,  the  farm  life,  and  tl 

ligious  life  of  Catholic  and  Protestant." 


The  "Canadian  legend"  is  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Vignes.  In 
this  Canadian  fairyland  of  fancy  "lite  is  easj  "  :  "rents  are  low  *'  ; 
"food  plentiful  and  wholesome  is  always  within  reach  even  of 
the  poor":  "the  climate  is  not  severe":  "the  snow  that  falls  makes 
the  houses  warmer  "  :  "there  are  no  epidemics  in  Canada,  so  pure 
is  its  air"  :  "the  people  of  Canada  do  not  know  hardship  or  desti- 
tution" :  "no  ragged  beggar  is  seen  on  the  streets." 

All  this  is  merely  "the  legend  of  Canada."  he  assures  his  com- 
patriots. The  account  ol  Canada's  wealth  in  mines,  fisheries. 
torests.  and  agricultural  products  is  declared  to  be  just  as  fictitious. 
To  quote  further  : 

"Capital  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Canada.  The  people  are  new 
and  crude,  and  have  done  nothing  so  far  in  building  up  the  country. 
Most  of  their  territory  is  uninhabited.  More  than  half  of  it  is  even 
unexplored  and  under  no  government  administration.  Its  mines. 
its  torests,  its  coal-beds,  are  in  a  great  measure  unexploited.  Its 
-  and  methods  of  transport  and  communication  are  primitive 
and  utterly  inadequate.  Its  commerce  and  industry  are  merely  in 
their  infancy.  Without  capital  a  people  can  neither  prosper  nor 
achieve  greatness.  ...  If  the  Canadian  legend  merely  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  money  of  some  credulous  French  investors  we 
might  be  able  to  find  some  consolation  over  an  ordinary  mercan- 
tile occurrence,  but  if  the  Canadian  legend  induces  whole  French 
families  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  in  a  strange  land  they  would 
meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  probably  be  plunged 
into  dire  poverty,  then  it  is  time  to  raise  an  indignant  pi 
against  such  misrepresentation.  With  an  ex-deputy  of  Fiance  who 
lately  came  to  Canada  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the  subject  of 
colonization,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  exclaim:  'It  would  be 
criminal  to  induce  a  single  French  colonist  to  settle  in  such  a  place 
as  this  !  '  " 

The  Catholic  clergy  come  in  for  their  share  of  vitriol.  They 
exercise  "an  almost  supreme  power  "  over  Canadian  Catholics  and 
tax  them  with  the  sanction  of  government  authority.  They  domi- 
nate the  schools  and  the  higher  education,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  is  of  "alow  standard." 
The  young  man  who  leaves  college  is  still  under  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tation. "This  follows  him  step  by  step  throughout  his  life,  and 
aims  at  controlling  those  three  great  emancipators  of  the  human 
intelligence,  the  Book,  the  Newspaper,  the  Theater."  The  peasant 
of  irreligious  France  is  further  warned  that  in  Canada  the  clergy 
"control  the  elections."  It  is  considered  "a  deadly  sin  "  to  vote 
for  any  candidate  excepting  the  bishop's  nominee.  On  all  these 
grounds  Mr.  Vignes  concludes  that  : 

"  Emigration  to  Canada  by  no  means  results  in  the  good  fortune 
held  out  to  Frenchmen.  It  is  with  grief,  but  without  surpn/e. 
that  we  learn  of  unhappy  immigrants,  who  so  tar  from  finding  ease 
and  plenty,  good  employment  and  happiness  in  Canada,  meet  with 
hardship,  poverty,  aggravated  by  a  frightful  climate,  want  ol  work, 
and  consequent  destitution." 

The  result  is  that,  when  they  can,  the  French  immigrants  return 
to  France,  and  we  are  told  : 

"  Canada  shows  itself  destitute  of  anything  like  lo\  alty  in  per 
mitting  its  agents  to  make  such  illusory  promises  to  unhappy  emi- 
grants, lor  the  ( Government  is  quite  aw ai e  of  the  risks  and  dangers 
to  which  the  strangers  must  be  exposed  on  landing.     Many  of  these 

w  i  etches.  (Mi  discovering  how  they  have  been  hoodwinked  by  the 
Canadian  legend,  have  gone  back  to  their  mother  country.  Last 
December    15.000   immigrants    sailed     from     Montreal    alone    lor 

Europi ." 

The  writer  closes  his  essay  with  a  strong  asseveration  that  he 
has  Bought  to  tell  the  truth  in  order  to  keep  the  intending  emigrant 
from  "the  cruel  disappointments  of  this  so-called  Eden";  ihmu' 
the  merchant  from  investing  in  a  trade  community  where  "fraud  is 

held  in  high  honor":  to  defend  capitalists  from  "the  unbridled 
speculation  "  and  "the  American  bluff"  which  would  induce  them 
to  put  out  their  money  in  a  country  "which  cm  not  support  its  in- 
habitants,  more   than   a    million  of   whom    have  emigrated   to  the 

United  States !"     Translation  made  for  The  Litrrari  Digest. 
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CAUTIONS  FOR  AUTOMOBILISTS 

THAI'  the  automobile  has,  on  the  whole,  added  to  both  the 
happiness  and  the  health  oi  the  community,  is  the  conclu- 
sion oi  Dr.  A.  I.  Read,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May).  The  exhilaration  of  a  swift  spin  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  mental  stimulus  oj  a  quick  change  of  scene  ; 
the  possibility  of  riding  in  ioul  weather  under  complete  protection  : 
the  cooling  effect  oi  a  brisk  ride  in  hot  weather-  all  these  make  dis- 
tinctly for  greater  vigor  and  better  constitutions,  as  is  well  known. 
There  is.  however,  another  side  of  the  picture.  Dr.  Read's  con- 
cluding  pages  are  devoted  to  the  dangers  of  the  automobile,  and 
are  of  more  practical  value  to  the  motorist.     We  read  : 

"Speeding  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  deplorable  of  these 
dangers.  .  .  .  The  driver  ot  the  machine,  if  he  has  been  a  business 
man  working  at  a  nerve  strain  in  his  office,  not  only  fails  to  get 
real  relaxation  when  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  but  almost 
unconsciously  finds  himself  keeping  up  the  nervous  strain  in  his 
erfort  to  guide  his  fleet  pacer  over  the  rough  places  in  the  road  and 
around  other  vehicles.  He  thus  deprives  himself  of  pleasure  and 
recreation,  and  at  the  same  time  runs  some  risk  of  life  and  limb 
by  his  headlong  speed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  safe  speed 
for  an  automobile  would  be  much  greater  than  for  a  horse  and 
carriage.  .  .  .  The  appliances  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  facility  with  which  the  quick-acting  brakes  can  be 
applied  make  this  possible,  so  that  one  can  not  measure  the  ability 
and  safety  of  the  automobile  by  the  same  standard  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  in  estimating  the  risk  taken  with  the  horse 
and  carriage 

"Another  danger  of  speeding  is  the  tendency  to  arch  the  body 
forward  while  scanning  the  toad  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  This  flat- 
tens the  chest,  rounds  the  shoulders,  and  compresses  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  viscera,  interfering  with  the  normal  activities  of 
these  organs,  and  with  the  proper  poise  and  development  of  the  body. 

"The  passengers,  as  well  as  the  driver,  should  pay  especial  at- 
tention to  the  muscular  support  of  the  abdominal  viscera  just  as 
they  should  in  railway-cars,  or  in  a  carriage,  or  any  other  convey- 
ance, since  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  over  ruts  and  obstructions  in 
the  road  tends  to  produce  prolapse  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  intes- 
tines, and  liver  if  the  spinal  and  abdominal  muscles  are  not  kept 
at  a  proper  balance  of  contraction.  Neglect  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution may  also  lead  to  dislocation  of  the  kidneys  by  a  severe  jolt 
which  occurs  while  the  muscles  and  ligaments  supporting  these 
organs  are  unduly  relaxed. 

"  Exposure  of  the  body  to  cold  drafts  and  dampness  must  be 
especially  avoided  in  automobiling  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of 
speed.  A  robe  which  is  impervious  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  such 
as  a  chamois-lined  or  a  light  rubber-covered  robe,  is  most  suit- 
able. A  glass  or  celluloid  front  for  the  machine,  to  break  off  the 
strong  head  wind,  also  adds  comfort  and  safety  to  the  driver  and 
occupants 

"One  of  the  most  common  dangers  in  automobiling  is  the  ex- 
posure of  the  ear  to  the  cold  wind  when  riding  rapidly.  This 
very  often  develops  a  middle-ear  disease,  and  may  lead  to  deaf- 
ness. In  the  spring  and  summer  one  also  needs  to  use  protection 
for  the  eyes  when  riding  along  country  roads,  as  the  force  with 
which  gnats  and  small  insects  will  be  hurled  against  the  cornea  is 
very  apt  to  cause  injury  to  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eye,  possibly 
leaving  an  opacity  over  the  pupil.  For  this  reason  automobile 
goggles  or  large  glasses  are  a  good  precaution." 

The  desirability  of  some  knowledge  of  "  first  aid  to  the  injured  " 
for  motorists  is  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Read.  One  very  common  acci- 
dent is  the  infliction  of  burns  in  working  about  cylinders.  If  the 
burn  is  not  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  skin  he  recommends  that  a 
little  oil  be  put  over  the  injured  tissue,  and  then  a  handkerchief 
wet  in  cold  water  and  wrapt  over  the  part,  leaving  it  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air,  while  driving  the  rest  of  the  journey.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  slight  burns,  a  few  hours  of  such  treatment  will  practically 
relieve  the  inflammation,  and  no  inconvenience  further  than  a  slight 
discoloration  of  tissue  will  result.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 


"While  a  cold  application  over  a  burn  of  any  degree  is  an  ex- 
cellent measure  to  combat  the  pain  and  inflammation,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  burns  which  destroy  the  epidermis  and  expose 
the  underlying  tissue  an'  apt  to  become  easily  infected,  so  that 
there  should  always  be  contained  in  the  kit  of  the  automobilist  a 
tube  ol  carbolized  vaselin  or  some  ointment,  as  a  protective  appli- 
cation lor  burns  or  abrasions,  which  are  among  the  most  common 
injuries  that  occur  to  automobilists. 

"  In  cranking  the  engine  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  cylinder 
will  back-tire,  and  if  one  is  not  careful  the  arm  may  be  severely 
wrenched  or  even  fractured. 

"To  prevent  an  accident  of  this  kind  one  should  always  be  care- 
ful to  note  that  the  throttle  and  spark  are  properly  adjusted  before 
attempting  to  crank  the  machine.  One  should  also  seize  the  crank 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  an  accident,  even  tho  it  should  suddenly 
be  thrown  backward  by  the  action  of  the  cylinders. 

"  Finally,  in  case  of  sprain  or  fracture  one  should  take  care  not 
to  make  the  injury  worse  by  improper  handling  of  the  injured  part 
in  the  very  beginning.  A  fractured  limb  should  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  care  to  prevent  displacing  the  fragments  of  bone  until 
it  can  be  set  by  a  physician.  Cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  are 
an  excellent  means  of  keeping  down  inflammation  in  injuries  of 
this  kind  while  on  the  way  to  the  physician.  They  will  also  very 
materially  relieve  the  pain." 


AN  OUTCROP  OF  SUPERSTITION 

THE  following  query  was  not  found  scratched  on  a  column 
at  Pompeii,  nor  is  it  a  translation  of  a  manuscript  from 
medieval  Sicily.  It  is.  if  we  are  to  believe  The  Lancet  (London), 
a  veritable  extract  from  the  "Courtship  Column"  of  a  ladies' 
paper  published  in  enlightened  Britain,  and  is  part  of  a  letter  from 
a  young  woman,  apparently  of  fair  education,  asking  for  particulars 
about  love-philters.  Says  the  fair  writer  (referring  to  an  estranged 
admirer) : 

"  He  lives  about  a  mile  from  my  home,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
him  back  very  much.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  some  powder  to 
be  had  which  I  should  only  need  to  put  in  the  fire  and  read  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  and  wish  him  to  come  back,  and  that  he  would 
come.  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  powder  and 
the  way  to  use  it." 

Commenting  on  this,  The  Lancet  says  : 

"It  is  astonishing  to  find  so  frank  a  confession  of  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  a  philter  or  love-charm  which  has  figured  largely  in  many 
romances  in  the  past.  But  the  philter  has  a  special  interest  for 
medical  antiquaries,  as  it  was  certainly  a  relic  of  savage  medicine, 
and  because  down  to  a  late  period  it  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  medication  as  well  as  of  magic.  The  witches'  brew  in 
'Macbeth'  is,  indeed,  only  a  philter  on  a  large  scale.  In  fact, 
witches  and  wizards  were  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  chief  makers 
of  philters.  In  the  scanty  traditions  of  Druidism,  perhaps  still 
existing  among  the  Breton  peasants,  a  mystic  brew  is  described, 
composed  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  plants  in  the  Celtic  pharmacopoeia. 
Some  drops  from  the  caldron  containing  the  seething  brew  fall 
upon  the  finger  of  the  dwarf  who  stirs  it,  and  he,  on  putting  his 
finger  in  his  mouth,  is  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  all  things. 
Melchior  Schonwalder,  replying  to  the  learned  Horstius  in  a  dis- 
putation '  De  Natura  Amoris, '  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, declares  that  love-philters  are  best  composed  of  human  blood, 
or  of  the  small  bones  of  frogs  picked  clean  by  ants,  or  of  burned  lau- 
rel leaves.  Horstius  declares  that  many  medical  men  approve  of 
philters,  not  regarding  them  as  of  the  nature  of  magic.  The  idea 
at  the  back  of  the  mind  of  the  maker  of  a  philter  was  the  thoroughly 
savage  one  of  influencing  the  victim  or  patient  at  a  distance  and 
by  means  of  symbolism.  In  this  connection  Horstius  cites  the 
waxen  images  which  people  made  and  burned,  or  melted,  symboli- 
cally, when  they  wished  to  destroy  particular  enemies.  The  last 
relic  of  such  burnings  is  the  Guy  Fawkes  ceremony  of  our  own 
boys,  in  which  the  image  often  represents  an  unpopular  type  or 
character  of  the  period." 
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X-RAY  DANGERS    REAL  AND  IMAGINED 

\  \  '  article 

it  in  a  reluctant 
the  pat  the  raj  even 


MAKING    MOVING    II*    II  Kl-    PKOM    A     I  RAIN 

in  the  hands  of  expert  operators,  which  is  a  pity.  According  to  a 
writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  April  24).  even  experts  are 
occasionally  unduly  exercised  regarding  its  use.  In  an  article 
headed  "Another  A'-ray  Scare."  it  notes  a  letter  recently  printed  in 
the  London  Times  and  signed  by  aw  ell  known  radiologist,  warn- 
ing against  the  adoption  of  a  London  municipal  report  in  favor  of 
the  treatment  of  ringworm  by  r-rays,  on  the  ground  that  the  deli- 
cate cells  of  a  child's  brain  may  he  injuriously  affected  by  even 
the  short  exposures  used  in  this  treatment.     Says  the  writer: 

"This  suggestion,  printed  in  the  lay  press  and  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  medical  man  who  describes  himself  as  'an  old  .r-ray  worker.' 
is  likely  not  only  to  do  much  haimto  a  most  valuable  and  well-tried 
method  of  treatment,  but  also  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling 
of  fear  of  the  r-ray s  even  worse  than  that  produced  by  the  bogy 
of  r-ray  cancer  which  has  lately  been  constructed  by  the  lay  | 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  physical  properties 
and  the  physiological  action  of  the  r-rays  which  have  accumulated 
during  the  last  ten  years  shows  at  once  that  such  fears  are 
groundless.  The  fact  that  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  many 
thousand  children  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  in  France 
and  in  this  country,  without  the  faintest  suggestion  ol  any  mental 
disturbance,  immediate  or  remote,  ought  to  remove  .my  doubt  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  this  treatment.  In  the  treatment  ot  ring- 
worm ot  the  scalp  it  is  tin-  pi  jive  to  anj  affected  area  a 
single  dose  ol  stroy  temporarily  the  hair-bulb, 
but  not  enough  to  damage  the  --kin  in  anj  way.  Such  a  d< 
powerless  to  produ<  •  sue,  fat,  or 

nervous  sir  U<  tures 

"  I    ■       1 1  ol  the  skull-cap  of  a  chi 

more  than  h,  and.  allowin 

the  fai  t  tl 

of    the  -'  alp,  not   ni'  1 

in-  1. 1. mi  .  ed  by 

the  brain  1  d  amount  \\ itn 

which  led  t"  dei mai 
These  >  '.in  opi 
doses  ovei  shot  1  pei i< ": 

longei  periods,  such  as  no  one  will  < 
either  in  research  or  lor  th<  


.   up.   it   1:  lid   that,   altho  a  certain  amount  of 

-  through  the  skull  when  a  child's  head  is  posed,  it 
that,  as  tlie  accumulated  knowledge  01  \ears  01  experi- 
ment .  [uite  powerless  for  harm.     To  many 
•  iily  just  become  acquainted  with  this  method  of  treat- 
ment tor  ringworm   it  may  come  as  a  surprize  to  learn  that  since 
-.pine    500  cases  have  been  cured,  annually  at  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  in  1'aris:  that  two  or  three  London  general  hospitals  for 
l  five  years  past  have  each  turned  out  annually  from  150  to 
250  cures  ;  that  in  several  children's  hospitals  the  treatment   has 
been  carried  out  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  equal    length   of  time; 
and  that  at  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  board  schools  for  ringworm 
over    1.000  cases   have   been  cured  by  r-rays  during  the  last  two 

THE  MOVING-PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

A  RECENT  report  says  that  the  moving-picture  shows  in  this 
country  drew  a  daily  attendance  of  4.000.000  during  190S, 
or  more  than  1,000.000,000  during  the  year.  Over  550.000.000  is 
invested  in  the  industry,  and  190  miles  of  films  are  shown  every 
day.  In  The  American  Exporter  (New  York)  Horace  C.  Baker 
note-  that  this  work  is  extending  from  amusement  enterprises 
to  commercial  fields.  A  large  shoe  concern  recently  had  a  series 
of  pictures  taken  of  its  processes  of  manufacture,  of  which  the 
company  made  a  special  exhibit  in  various  towns.  There  was  a 
perceptible  increase  in  their  business  in  every  town  where  the 
pictures  were  exhibited.  Mr.  baker  thinks  that  there  is  a  future 
in  this  direction  in  the  way  of  advertising.      He  goes  on: 

"  Another  instance  of  the  entrance  of  the  moving  picture  into  the 
commercial  world  is  connected  with  the  recent  installation  of 
glass-blowing  machines  in  some  of  the  large  glass  works  in  the 
Central  West.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  machines  endeavors  were  made  to  get 
foreign  capital  interested  in  the  project.  bankers  abroad  sent 
their  representatives  over  here  to  see  the  machines,  but  when  they 
returned  home  their  employers  absolutely  refused  to  believe  there 
was  any  such  machine  that  could  blow  glass  automatically.     Send- 


ING    IS  "  NAPOLEON     \  i    -  1      HELENA." 

itented  than  Bonaparte  «.i-  in  his  island  prison 

c  machine  abroad  was  virtually  out  ot  the  question  :  il 

cumbrous  and  liable  to  be  broken,  and  while  the  promoters  ot  the 
■  Onfident  that  their  machine  was  good,  they  lacked 
nvincingthe  foreign  investors  that  the  machine  was 
•  ial  value. 

"It  was  d  ore,  to  have  a  compli  >i  moving 
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HOW  THE  DRAMA  IS  "CANNED." 

"  While  the  actors  speak  at  appropriate  points  in  the  action,  it  does  not   matter  what   they  say. 
since  pantomime  is  the  result  desired  and  seem 


pictures  taken,  showing  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  machine. 
and  send  them  abroad.  These 
were  reproduced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  they  would  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  result  was 
the  immediate  acquisition  of  for- 
eign capital  for  the  promotion 
of  the  company. 

"  Formerly  the  manufacturer  of 
moving  pictures  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  actual 
event,  such  as  a  train  in  motion, 
a  street  scene,  parade,  or  some- 
thing of  that  character.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  it  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  work  of 
the  moving-picture  maker  falls 
into  two  classes — actual  events 
and  acted  imitations  of  events." 

The  actual  scenes,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  are  usually  only 
partly  real :  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
army  maneuvers,  for  instance, 
specially  timed  evolutions  are 
given  at  the  close  for  the  benefit 
of  the  artist.  On  one  occasion  a 
moving-picture  man  was  given 
a  position  on  a  war-ship  and 
allowed  virtually  to  command  a  whole  fleet,  for  a 
brief  period,  having  ingeniously,  but  none  the  less 
truly,  pointed  out  to  the  admiral  that  a  picture  of 
fleet  evolutions  exhibited  in  the  inland  States  would 
be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  naval  recruiting  officer. 
As  regards  the  purely  made-up  scenes,  these  are 
often  planned  in  a  special  studio  building,  gener- 
ally a  light  structure  of  glass  and  iron,  for  there  is 
no  such  light  for  taking  pictures  as  daylight.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  equipment  of  this  studio  .  .  .  is  often  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  stages  of  some  of  our  larg- 
est playhouses.  In  it  are  enacted  whole  plays,  or 
parts  of  plays,  comedy,  tragedy,  farce:  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  one  might  see  on  the  ordinary  stage. 

"One  of  the  curious  things  which  strike  the  visi- 
tor to  one  of  these  studios  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
scenery  is  painted  in  black  and  white,  as  colors  do  not 
register  accurately.  For  this  work  a  corps  of  scene- 
painters  is  kept  busy.     A  scene  is  never  used  twice. 


WHEN  THE  BATTLESHIPS  CAME  HOME 


Unhappily  for  the  photographers,  the  fleet  entered  Hampton  Roads  in  a 
pouring  rain,  and  the  picture  men  experienced  a  Waterloo.  The  moving- 
picture  machine  is  sheltered  by  an  umbrella. 


"There  is  no  stage  in  the  studio  save  a  large  floor 

space.      On   this  the  scene   is  set.  together  with   all 

the 'properties,' the  same  as  in  the  production  of  .1 

play.      It  is  then  ready  for  the  actors. 

"The  people  who  act    before  the  camera   must  go 

through  their  parts  justastho  they  were  before  an 

audience.  They  must  'make  up'  lor  their  respec- 
tive parts  jusl  as  tho  they  were  in  the  glare  ol  the 
footlights.  The  scene  is  carefully  rehearsed,  and 
while  the  actors  speak  at  appropriate  points  in  the 
.'.(lion  it  does  not  matter  what  they  say,  since  pan 
tomime  is  the  result  desired  and  secured. 

"The  best  actors  on  the  stage  do  not  make  the 
I  test  actors  for  the  moving  picture.  Those  who 
have  attained  success  in  the  lower  forms  of  drama 
are  usually  best  before  the  camera. 

"The  machine  looks  like  an  enlarged  camera, 
with  a  handle  protruding  from  the  side.  Into  the 
camera  is  placed  a  roll  of  film,  usually  between  800 
and  1. 000  feet  in  length.  The  film  is  perforated  on 
the  sides  and  leads  out  of  the  container  to  the  top 
of  the  camera,  from  which  it  is  drawn  down  over 
the  lens  by  means  of  metal  pawls.  These  pawls 
draw  down  a  section,  about  one  inch  high,  before 
the  camera  when  the  shutter  is 
automatically  opened,  allowing 
the  film  to  receive  the  action  of 
the  light.  The  shutter  then 
closes,  and  while  closed  the 
pawls  bringdown  another  section 
of  the  film.  The  movement  of 
the  film,  however,  is  so  rapid 
that  several  hundred  feet  of  these 
pictures  may  be  taken  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  film  goes  back 
into  the  container,  which  is  light- 
proof,  and  automatically  closes 
when  the  end  of  the  film  is 
reached.  It  is  then  taken  to  the 
developing-room. 

"In  the  developing-room  there 
are  shallow  porcelain  baths,  about 
4  feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep. 
On  top  of  these  baths  a  drum  is 
placed,  which  is  revolved  by 
means  of  a  small  motor.  About 
6  inches  of  developer  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bath  so  that 
a  portion  of  the  revolving  drum 
is  in  it  all  the  time.  The  film 
is  then  spirally  wound  on  the 
drum,  the  power  is  turned  on, 
and  the  process  of  developing 
commences.       When    sufficiently 


RECORDING  THE  EVOLUTIONS  OF  A  BATTERY. 
The  public  are  thus  regaled  with  the  spectacular  side  of  war,  without  its  horrors. 
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oped  the   drum    is   taken  to    a   clear   water  bath  for  a   few 

md  then  into  thi  ath.     When  finished  it  is  placed 

on  ti  i  drum  and  dried.     This  constitutes  the 

e  :   Hum   this   i 
iitive  must  which  is  dune  very 

much  in  the  mannei  dinar]  printing  from 

The  film  I  in  direct  ».on- 

tvith    the  and    the    positive    is 

ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  negative.     The 
film  is  then  ready  for  reproduction. 

rom  the  studio  this  is  sent  to  a  film  exchange 

where  the-  various  exhibitors  may  s< 

new  films  for  those  already  exhibited.     The  renter 

usually  purchases  the    film   outright,  which  film, 

as  it  is  called,  costs  about  mi;.     1i  is 

then  routed  to  the  renter  by  his  customers  on  a  de- 
Clinin  icntalcliai-es.     While  the  in- 

hibitor on  a  new   subject    may   pay   5:o  a    week  for 
the   film,  the    next    man    may   pay    515.    and   so  on 

down  the  scale.     Each  time  a  film  is  returned  to 
the  exchange  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 

examiners,     who     respool     it      on     another     reel. 

Where  the  perforations  have  become  broken  or  the  compa 

film  torn  or  otherwise  damaged  the  defective  parts 

are  cut  out    and    the   ends   of  the    break    cemented 

together.     As  there  is  such  a  small  perceptible   change    in  each 

picture  from  the  preceding  one,  many  amputations  may  be   made 

in  the  film  without  seriously  hurting  it." 


great    importance.       Few    persons   understand    the    real   object   of 
Hansen's  voyage  in  the  FratJt.      His  plan  was  in  particular  ; 
cover  the  exact  nature  of  the  polar  ice-cap.      Does  it  cover  a  sea  01 


OUR   PYRAMIDAL  EARTH 

"THAT  the  departures  of  our  globe  from  the  perfect  spherical 


1 


form  are  not  merely  such  as  to  make  it  an  oblate  spheroid, 


as  it  would  be  if  simply  flattened  at  the  poles,  is  asserted  by  Abbe 
T.  Moreux,  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  April  17).  It  is  rather  modified 
in  the  direction  of  a  kind  of  pyramidal  form.  The  north  polar 
region  is  flattened  to  form  one  of  the  faces,  and  the  south  polar 
region  is  rather  more  elevated  than  the  average,  constituting  an 
apex.  That  these  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
recent  polar  discovery,  Mr.  Moreux  is  quite  certain.  He  writes: 
"  The  polar  problem  would  appear  to  be  primarily  a  geographical 


Till.  A'  STRAL  CONTINENT,  ACCORDING  TO  RE<  ENT  1  \l'l  DITIONS 


one,  and  some  people  wrongly  imagine  that  science  has  nothing 
tin  from  the  observations  made  on  polai  expeditions. 
"From  the  astronomic  standpoint  the  question  seems  to  be  of 


[SON    BETWEEN    Tilt    BOREAL   AND   AUSTRAL    REGIONS   OF  THE   EARTH 
The  black  patches  indicate  unexplored  parts 

a  continent  ?     Such  was  the  problem   whose  solution  would  add 
data  of  inestimable  value  to  the  knowledge  of  our  globe. 

"Astronomers  use  the  earth's  radius  as  a  unit  of  measure  for 
great  distances;  but  this  radius  is  not  uniform,  since  our  spheroid 
is  flattened.  The  length  of  the  radius  at  the  equator  is  therefore 
sought,  and  the  measurement  of  different  meridians  gives  us  its 
exact  value — at  least  this  is  what  was  believed  fifty  years  ago. 
Modern  science  has  changed  all  that.  Our  sphere  is  really  neither 
round  nor  flattened;  it  tends  to  take,  by  the  effect  of  contraction, 
a  pyramidal  form  with  four  faces  and  four  apexes.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  constitute  three 
of  the  faces;  the  Archean  regions  of  Canada.  Scandinavia,  and 
Siberia  are  the  corresponding  summits. 

"Without  enlarging  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  a  depres- 
sion on  the  earth  corresponds  to  an  elevation  at  the  antipodes.  It 
remains  to  discover  the  fourth  face  and  the  fourth  apex.  Since  the 
last  Arctic  expeditions  there  is  no  more  doubt  possible.  The  base 
of  our  pyramid  must  be  at  the  North  Pole  ;  the  whole  boreal  ice- 
cap covers  a  vast  ocean  whose  depths  are  fully  as  great  as  those  of 
the  most  extensive  seas. 

"  If  our  theory  is  to  be  confirmed  we  should  find 
at  the  opposite  pole  our  fourth  apex,  that  is  to 
say.  an  elevated  continent.  And  it  is  just  this 
which  all  our  discoveries  seem  to  show. 

"It  is  true  that  the  breach  made  in  the  Antarctic 
Continent  at  longitude  1700  leaves  very  vast  re- 
gions unexplored,  and  \s«e  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  when  we  say  that  the  region  within  the  South 
Polar  Circle  is  almost  unknown  to  us.  But  since 
the  beginning  ol  the  century  expeditions  have  mul- 
tiplied, and  each  nation  is  eager  to  be  represented 

in  this  new  kind  of  raid 

"The  results,  tho  not  fully  known,  arc  extrcmcb 
interesting  as  far  as  we  do  know  them.  The 
antarctic    lands  seem   to   be    the    prolongations    of 

the  pyramidal  faces  of  which  we  have  spoken.     It 

is   very   probable   that    these    lands   aie  connected. 

forming  the  vast  continent  required  by  theory. 

"Doubtless,  in  particular  in  Wedell's  Sea.  no 
expedition  has  found  land:  but  the  exploration  ol 
the  ocean  depths  has  furnished  facts  whose  value 

can     not     be    overestimated.      We    know,    in     fact, 

that  in  the  oceanic  domain  the  continents  are  gen- 
erally preceded  by  plateaus  covered  with  shallow 
sheets  ol  water,  pedestals,  as  it  were,  in  the 
ocean  depths.  All  soundings  around  the  ant- 
arctic circle  show  a  notable  rising  of  tin-  ocean 
bottom   as    the    South     Pole    is   approached.      The 

contrary  is  true  at    the  North  Pole,  where  Nan 

sen  has  found  depths  of  1,700  fathoms. 

"  besides  this,  the  bottom  of   the  Antarctic  ( )cean 

is  covered  with  deposits   that  ate  surely  continental    in   origin. 

The)    ue  brought  there  by  floating  ice,  which  in  itself    constitutes 

a  Htrong  argument  in  favor  ol  the  existence  ol  a  continent.     The 
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ice  formed  by  the  freezing  of  sea-water,  in  fact,  does  not  at  all 

resemble  the    large  Mocks  coming  from  glaciers  by  detachment 
from   their  frontal  mass.      Now    there  have  been  seen,  floating  in 

these  waters,  icebergs  oi  several  kilometers  in  length  with  heights 
oi  450  meters  [  1.500  feet]. 

"  There  must  exist,  therefore,  around  the  South  Pole,  a  vast  con- 
tinent covered  with  mighty  glaciers,  and  this  continent  is  itsell 
surrounded  by  an  ice  belt  presenting  to  the  sea  an  abruptly  vertical 
face  50  to  oc  meters  [  150  to  .-co  feet]  high. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  may  .say  that  all  discoveries  go  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  '  Antarctis,'  the  austral  continent,  and 
that  none  oi  them  has  furnished  any  evidence  against  it.  This  is 
a  valuable  proof  oi  the  form  oi  the  globe:  and  in  the  near  future 
geodetic  measurements  undertaken  on  the  austral  continent  will 
furnish  astronomy  with  data  of  high  value  regarding  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SPINELESS  CACTUS 

THOSE  who  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
spineless  cactus  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  already 
with  us.  and  that.  too.  without  breeding  or  selection.  The  United 
States  Pmreau  of  Plant  Industry,  we  are  told  by  David  Griffiths, 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
studying  the  matter  since  1907;  and  has  collected  and  introduced 
about  25  spineless  species  or  varieties.  10  or  12  of  which  are  some- 
what promising.  It  is  preparing  to  send  out  free  for  experiment 
7.000  to  9.00c  cuttings — but  only  to  growers  who  dwell  in  the  area 
where  the  plant  will  live.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
map.  this  territory  is  comparatively  restricted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also,  we  are  reminded  by  The  J' /ant  World  (Tucson, 
Ariz.,  April),  that  a  spineless  cactus  will  not  necessarily  remain 
spineless.  Unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  alkaline  soil,  heat,  or 
drought  may  be  expected  to  develop  the  tiny  spines  that  most  of 
them  possess.     Further,  says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  these  plants  can  not  be  put  out 
to  shift  for  themselves  ;  they  must  be  farmed  like  any  other  crop, 
tho,  owing  to  their  resistance,  they  permit  more  latitude  in  their 
treatment  than  most  other  plants.  .  .  .  The  prickly-pear  plants,  as 
they  now  exist,  are  adapted  to  a  region  having  considerable  rain- 
fall, but  too  irregularly  distributed  for  ordinary  crops.  .  .  .  They 
are  the  camels  of  the  vegetable  world.  They  must  have  water,  but 
they  can  get  along  for  long  periods  without  it.     What  is  most 


AREAS  (SHADED)    IN  THE  UNITED    STATES  WHERE       SPINELESS 
PRICKLV    PEAKS    WILL   GROW. 

The  minimum  winter  temperature  will  prevent  their  growth  out 
side  of  the  shaded  areas.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industr\ 

needed  in  the  spineless  prickly  pears  to-day  is  greater  hardiness, 
but  this  quality  can  not  be  bred  into  them  in  two  or  three  years. 
It  might  be  possible,  by  careful  breeding  and  selection,  in  a  decade 
or  more  to  increase  the  hardiness  of  the  rapid-growing  prickly 
pears  so  as  to  .  .  .  push  the  limit  of  their  cultivation  to  the  north- 
ward very  materially,  but  this  will  take  much  patient  toil  and 
many  years  of  experimentation. 


"There  are  two  ways  of  attacking  the  problem.  One  may  de- 
pend upon  selection  alone.  To  gain  hardiness  by  this  method 
one  would  be  obliged  to  discard  the  present  spineless  species  en- 
tirely and  work  with  the  hardy  spiny  natives,  for  it  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  spineless  forms  can  be  so  improved  within  them- 
selves as  to  withstand  25°  more  of  cold  than  they  do  now.     The 


\    SPINELESS    CACTUS. 

A  young  yellow-fruited,  spineless,  seedless,  prickly-pear  plant  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  This  photograph  is  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

other  way  is  to  hybridize  the  present  spineless  forms  with  some 
hardy  plant  possessing  as  many  desirable  characters  as  possible. 
.  .  .  The  slight  variation  that  occurs  in  vegetative  propagation 
renders  this  method  of  improvement  practically  useless.  The 
method  of  improvement  by  seed-selection  requires  several  genera- 
tions of  plants  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  cacti  can  be  grown 
from  seed  only  with  difficulty  and  that  several  years  are  required 
to  grow  a  generation  to  the  stage  of  seed-production,  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  improving  cacti  is  easily  seen.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  neither  of  the  parents  is  really  spineless,  even  the  so- 
called  'spineless'  one  having  some  spines  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
revert  to  a  more  spiny  condition.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  breed 
the  spines  off  entirely,  or  even  practically,  but  to  produce  a  hardy 
rapid-growing  plant  should  not  be  so  difficult,  provided  one's  con- 
ception of  hardiness  is  not  too  exacting.  The  prediction  is  ven- 
tured that  if  any  improvement  is  made  in  the  hardiness  of  rapid- 
growing  varieties  it  will  be  through  the  spiny  plants  and  not  the 
spineless  ones." 

Meanwhile  the  daily  press  is  quite  busy  with  the  spineless  cac- 
tus. The  writer  quotes  an  advertisement  offering  plants  for  a  dol- 
lar each,  and  some  foreign  botanists,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  American  science  and  American  journalistic  enterprise. 
are  commenting  unfavorably  on  the  former.  In  a  still  more  ex- 
travagant statement  a  "propagating  company  "  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired possession  of  specimens  of  a  variety  "valued  at  $1,000  each." 
This  is  certainly,  as  President  Lincoln  would  have  said,  "interest- 
ing if  true."  and  we  need  not  be  surprized  that  the  thousand-dollar 
spineless  is  called  a  "wonder-plant"  in  the  promoter's  description. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  more  modest.  Says  the  writer  of 
the  article  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  : 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  trials  we  note  that  another  of  our  foreign 
friends,  tho  a  little  dazed  at  the  way  we  do  things,  nevertheless 
concludes,  after  turning  it  all  over,  that  'cacti  are  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  all  botanists  and  botanical  institutes.'  Let 
us  sincerely  hope  that  a  period  of  'consideration  '  is  just  before  us." 


"  Extensive  experiments,  which  have  just  been  concluded,  show-  that  wireless 
telegraphy  can  perform  excellent  service  in  connection  with  sea  fishing,"  says 
Energy  (Leipsic). 
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IRREVERENT   AMERICANS 

np  a  true  churchlj  reverence  on  the  part 

1       >:  isses  in  Christian  b  terally  forms  a  chief 

i  unity.     This  is  the  opinion  of  The  Living  Church 

.  that  has  devoted  itself  vigor- 

ifying  Christian  bodies.     It  gives  a  few 

of  the  kin  '  of  irreverence  that  one  may  sec  reported  in 

dailj 

"Thus,  taking  only  a  few  clippings  from  papers  within  recent 
weeks  :  a  Buffalo  paper  tells  oi  a  'dinner  of  ten  covers'  given  by  a 
Methodist  bishop  and  his  wife  on  the  evening  of  Oood  Friday. 
At  a  fashionable  wedding  during  Passion  week  in  a  Baptist  church 

in  a  New-England  town,  the  pulpit  (the  central  object  in  the  edi- 
fice) was  removed  and  a  huge  wishbone  erected  in  its  place.  At  a 
Universalist  church  in  Massachusetts,  on  a  Lenten  Friday  evening, 

a  mock  wedding  of  children  was  held,  with  bride  and  groom, 
matron  of  honor,  best  man,  bridesmaids,  flower-girls,  ushers,  min- 
ister, etc.,  all  children,  drest  for  their  parts.  'The  Lohengrin 
much  was  played  on  the  organ,'  we  read.  'The  "tie  that  binds," 
instead  of  the  regulation  ring,  was  a  chain  and  padlock,  the  groom 
keeping  the  key.' 

"It  is  such  things  as  these— not  profound  questions  in  theology 
or  metaphysics— that  make  it  impossible  for  religious  bodies  to 
come  together.  Irreverence  is  the  inevitable  result  of  puritanism. 
Americans  are  an  irreverent  people,  their  children  are  characterized 
by  the  most  appalling  lack  of  respect  for  their  elders,  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  the  law,  the  Church,  and  Ccd  himself,  because 
puritanism  tore  down  everything  that  makes  for  reverence.  When 
such  incidents  as  we  have  gathered  above  are  possible  among  the 
leaders  who  believe  themselves  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  unintelligible  and  impossible  the 
orderly  sequence  of  devotion  set  forth  in,  and  anticipated  by,  the 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  must  become.  Christians  can  not  come 
together  in  normal  manner  in  the  one  body  of  Christ  because  they 
are  not  yet  animated  by  one  spirit." 

The  writer  complains  of  the  bad  manners  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  within  his  own  denomination  and  attributes  it  to  the  lack 
of  formalism  in  that  gathering.  He  confesses  he  has  "sometimes 
wondered  whether  a  dancing-school  is  not  a  better  preparation  for 
Christian  worship  than  a  Sunday-school."  He  notes  it  as  "signifi- 
cant "  that  Catholic  worship  and  dancing-schools  were  banished 
by  puritanism  simultaneously.     We  read  further: 

"  <  )f  course  it  Americans  are  ever  to  advance  out  of  this  condition 
of  national  irreverence,  the  reform  must  begin  with  reverence 
toward  God.  Here  the  churchman  must  certainly  had  the  way. 
How  can  it  be  possible  for  teachers  of  any  school  of  thought  not 
•  that  the  first  step  toward  curing  the  irreverent  entry  of  chil- 
dren into  the  church-building  would  be  to  teach  them  to  bow  before 
the  altar  at  entering  ?  The  feeblest  instincts  oi  pedagogy  would 
suggest  this  first  Step.  And  then,  if  one  rinds  them  irreverent  in 
entei  ing  tin-  pew.  the  second  step  in  reform  might  well  be  found  in 

;ng  them  to  crOSS  themselves  in  an  ait  of  I  en  il  led  ion  as  they 
kneel  for  silent  prayer.      We  believe  these  three  formal  arts     bow 
ing   before    tin-   altar,  Crossing   themselves,  and    kneeling   in   silent 

prayei  would  go  farther  to  promote  reverence  toward  Cod  than 
all  the  ethical  sermons  and  addresses  that  could  be  preached  to 

"<>:  ''.ci  'ritualism!'  is  going  to  endure  in 

the  tv.  •    idapted   to  the    intelligeiiie.mil 

man     il  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
i  reform.     One  may  be  forced  to  choose  between 
1001  "i  .11  itualist.     '  >ur  lathers  chose.  and  behold, 
a  nation  ol  boorish  i  hildn  n,  wh  i  with  difficulty  learn  the  n 

vilization,  and,  when  they  an-  grown,  an-  a  l>\  word  in 

European  capital  tor  their  bad  manners.      Il    it  becomes 

•'■  swing  I  mini  to  the  other  .  xtreme  .iw<\  begin 

to  make  a  nation  in  wlm  ii  outward  reverent  ■  rried  to  an  ex- 

we  suspi  '  ble  than  that  ol 

the  pr<  one  thing  e  is  no   im- 

mediate (I  ;  the  American  boy, 


If  every  Sunday-school  in  the  American  Church  should  suspend 
the  study  ot    .New- Testament  geography  long  enough  to  teach  the 

children  the  first  elements  of  reverential  behavior,  we  should  still 

find  that  we  had  only  made  a  beginning.  Too  many  generations 
oi  Calvinism  have  united  to  make  most  of  us  what  we  are  to  make 
the  rebound  easy,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  kind  that  Cometh. 
not  out  except  by  prayer  and  tasting." 


HOW  THEY  SPEAK  WITH  TONGUES 

/CONSIDERED  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  the  manifes- 
^"  tation  of  "tongue-speaking "reported from  time  to  time  in 
various  parts  of  this  country,  is  "a  recrudescence  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena of  a  low  stage  of  culture."  So  says  Prof.  Frederick  G. 
Hencke  who  writes  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chi- 
cago). The  phenomena  agree,  he  says,  both  in  their  origin  and  in 
the  experiences  themselves,  with  the  description  given  of  similar 
phenomena  in  the  New  Testament.  Suggestion,  it  is  asserted, 
plays  an  important  part;  and  "suggestibility  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  formation  of  a  psychological  crowd,  that  is,  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  through  reciprocal  suggestion  and  imitation  one  of 
another,  act  as  if  a  group  mind  had  supplanted  the  various  indi- 
vidual minds."  Suggestibility  and  loss  of  rational  control  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  made  more  intense  by  deliberate  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  to  exclude  every  possible  extraneous  im- 
pression. From  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pentecostal  experi- 
ences of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Street,  one  of  those  who  claimed  the  gift, 
the  writer  derives  the  following  account,  which  he  translates  into 
psychological  language : 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Street  to  narrow  his  consciousness  to  the  smallest  possible 
point.  He  himself  confesses  that  after  months  of  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded in  emptying  his  thought.  He  had  now  developed  such  a 
degree  of  suggestibility  that  it  needed  but  the  proper  stimulus  to 
produce  the  religious  experience  he  so  much  desired.  This  he  re- 
ceived at  the  meeting  he  attended,  Elder  Sinclair  actually  placing 
his  hands  on  his  head.  It  was  just  then  that  automatic  laughing 
began,  and  as  this  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  mission,  the 
reason  is  not  hard  to  surmise.  From  automatic  laughing  he  ad- 
vanced step  by  step,  until  he  found  himself  uttering  baby  gibber- 
ish, which  gradually  passed  over  into  a  strange  tongue  and  finally 
into  singing  in  tongues.  This  is  apparently  typical.  When  gin--.  •- 
lalia,  or  tongue-speaking,  first  appears,  it  is  purely  automatic  and 
resembles  'baby  gibberish.'  There  are  motor  automatisms  of  all 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  nervous  excitement 
causes  labored  breathing.  As  time  passes,  a  selective  pi 
through  autosuggestion  and  self-imitation  begins,  of  which  the  in- 
dividual may  or  may  not  be  fully  conscious,  and  thus  the  simple 
repetition  of  a  few  syllables  develops  into  what  appears  to  be  a 
new  language.  We  also  gather  from  Mr.  Street's  description  that 
autosuggestion  and  self-imitation  were  the  main  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gift  oi  interpretation.  What  he  and  many  others 
describe  as  the  baptism  in  the  Spirit  has  been  the  product  of  nerv- 
ous instability,  loss  of  inhibitory  control,  suggestion,  and  a  sud- 
den shilling  of  ideas  from  the  subconscious  into  the  focus  of 
attention." 

Why  these  people  think  that  "  the  sensory  and  motor  automatisms 
which  appear  in  connection  with  the  revival  are  the  product  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  within  them"  may  be  answered  by  tracing  to 

its  origin  the  belief  inspirit  possession.  Professor  Hencke  con- 
tinue 

"  It  can  not  have  been  Ion-  be  I  ore  primitive  man  began  to  observe 
differences  between  the  automatic  and  the  voluntary,  between  those 

which  he  had  control  and  those  that  came  ol  themselves, 
perhaps  even  against  his  desire.     His  belief  in  animism,  in  the 

sense  that  all  nature  is  animated  by  a  life  similar  to  his  own  and 
that  separable  spirits  exist   and    pass    from    one   object  to   another, 

stimulated  the   further   belief    that  automatic   actions  weie  caused 
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by  a  spirit   taking  possession  oi   the   body  and   controlling  the 
muscles. 
"Moreover,  since  the  visions  and  hallucinations  were  favored 

by  the  same  nervous  condition  that  caused  motor  automa- 
tisms, and  since  both  sensory  and  motor  automatisms  frequently 
occurred  simultaneously,  they  were  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
'Automatic  speech,  automatic  deeds  of  extraordinary  strength  or 
skill,  uncontrolled  rage  in  battle,  epilepsy,  insanity,  even  random 
spasmodic  contractions,  and  countless  trances  were  interpreted  as 
possesions  by  a  ^>>il  or  spirit.'  " 

Precisely  these  beliefs  were  held  by  the  Hebrews,  savs  the  writer. 
"The  Spirit  of  God  was  thought  to  come  upon  or  take  possession 
of  certain  individuals  ami  act  in  the  endowment  of  such  charismatic 
gifts  as  prophecy,  skill  in  ruling,  prowess  in  war.  bodily  strength, 
and  skill  in  interpretation  of  dreams.  The  strength  of  the  popular 
hero  ami  the  frenzies  and  visions  of  the  prophet  were  alike  attributed 
to  the  working  of  the  Spirit."  The  phenomena  subsided  for  a 
time,  but  reappeared  in  the  primitive  Christian  community.  There 
is,  we  are  told,  more  than  a  superficial  similarity  in  the  methods 
by  which  these  phenomena  have  been  produced.  "  Pentecost  came 
in  the  form  of  an  extreme  religious  experience  after  ten  days  of 
praying  and  waiting."  The  outbreak  of  the  speaking  with  tongues 
in  India,  in  our  day,  occurred  after  a  general-prayer  band  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  had  met  twice  daily,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
thirty  young  women  had  met  every  day  to  pray  for  the  emblement 
of  power,  until  the  blessing  came  upon  them.  The  writer  describes 
some  of  his  observations  in  Chicago  thus  : 

"  I  made  inquiry  of  several  persons  who  had  received  this  bless- 
ing, and  I  found  that  they  believed  themselves  possest,  in  the 
ancient  sense,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  parallel  with  this  is  the 
belief  that  disease  or  any  morbid  condition  of  the  personality,  such 
as  epilepsy,  insanity,  etc.,  is  caused  by  possession  by  an  evil  spirit. 
One  young  man  told  me  that  the  Holy  Spirit  came  in  through  his 
side  ;  a  colored  man  said  that  the  Spirit  entered  by  way  of  his 
mouth  ;  and  Mr.  Sinclair  announced,  as  previously  stated,  that  he 
received  the  Spirit  through  his  legs.  Now  this  idea  of  possession 
is,  as  we  h;  ve  seen,  the  New-Testament  position,  and  we  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  in  this  regard  there  is  a  close  agreement  between 
the  recent  so-called  pentecostal  blessings  and  the  day  of  Pentecost 
itself. 

"What,  however,  do  we  find  when  we  turn  to  the  speaking  in 
tongues  ?  In  the  revival  meetings  in  Chicago  I  heard  a  hundred 
or  more  persons  speaking  in  tongues.  While  it  is  true  that  no  two 
sp®ke  exactly  alike,  yet  in  all  that  number  I  heard  no  one  speak  in 
any  of  the  six  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  its  sim- 
plest form,  it  has  been  a  mere  babbling  or  screeching;  and  where 
it  was  more  developed,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  toward 
a  repetition  of  certain  syllables. 

"Quite  in  contrast  to  this,  there  are  reports  of  a  language  being 
actually  spoken  in  this  way.  In  a  letter  written  by  Albert  Norton 
from  Dhond,  Poona  District,  India.  March  21,  1907,  the  statement 
is  made  that  he  heard  a  Hindu  woman,  who  was  rescued  in  the 
famine  of  1897,  pray  in  English,  'O,  the  love!  the  love!  the  love! 
the  love!  O,  the  love  of  Jesus!  O,  my  precious  Lord!  my 
precious  Lord  !  O,  my  precious  child  !  '  In  this  prayer  there  are 
nine  English  words.  A  short  time  after  reading  Mr.  Norton's  let- 
ter, I  had  opportunity  to  ask  a  missionary  who  himself  is  acquainted 
with  the  work  at  Mukti,  whether  or  not  English  is  taught  and  used 
in  the  schools  there.  His  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  An  experi- 
ence of  more  than  six  years  on  the  Chinese  mission-field  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  there  are  many  illiterate  natives  who  through 
contact  with  foreigners  have  learned  many  more  than  nine  English 
words. 

"  Moreover,  in  the  instance  of  a  considerable  number  cf  girls 
and  women  in  the  mission  schools,  there  is  a  decided  reluc- 
tance to  use  the  English  that  has  actually  been  acquired.  Given 
the  right  emotional  condition,  most  of  these  would  be  able  to  utter 
a  prayer  in  English  richer  and  better  than  the  one  quoted.  When- 
ever there  has  been  an  automatic  prayer  offered  in  a  real  language, 
some  acquaintance  with  that  particular  language  has  doubtless 
preceded  it." 

Several  communications  have  reached  us  since  we  printed  on 
January  9  an  article  entitled  "A  False  Gift  of  Tongues."     In  these 


letters  the  facts  concerning  the  unfortunate  people  who  went  to 
foreign  parts  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  the  gift  of  tongues 
are  denied. 


FILIPINO  MINISTERS   REVOLT 

HUE  desire  lor  a  premature  independence  among  the  Filipino 
*■  Christians  is  causing  some  trouble  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal denomination.  Three  ministers  have  left  from  an  annual  con- 
ference of  over  twenty,  and  the  "cry  of  independence,"  says  Bishop 
Oldham,  "arouses  in  a  measure  the  heart  of  every  Filipino."  A 
difficult  case  is  that  of  the  de- 
fection of  Mr.  Nicholas  Za- 
mora,  who  before  his  with- 
drawal manifested  "a  certain 
impatience  of  authority  and 
disregard  for  the  disciplinary 
requirements  which  necessa- 
rily rest  upon  every  Methodist- 
Episcopal  pastor."  Mr.  Za- 
mora  declares  that  he  will 
create  a  new  church.  The 
general  state  of  which  Mr. 
Zamora's  case  is  a  symptom 
is  given  by  the  bishop  in  these 
words  which  we  quote  from 
The  Pacific  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Portland)  : 

"There  is  in  Manila  and 
among  the  Tagalog  people, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  among  all  the 
other  races  to  a  very  much 
smaller  extent,  a  strong  desire 
to  assert  themselves  as  not 
needing  either  tutelage  or  di- 
rection. This  feeling  in  itself 
is  praiseworthy  ;  but  there  is 
mingled  with  it  a  certain  lack 
of  judgment,  a  headiness, 
and  a  touch  of  arrogance  that 

the  present  ability  to  manage  affairs  scarcely  seems  to  warrant. 
This  defection,  for  instance,  has  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  utmost  confusion  in  the  surrounding  congregations,  arising 
from  statements  only  partially  true  being  made,  by  Mr.  Zamora 
and  his  friends,  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  breaking  off  from  the 
existing  church.  The  statements  made  are  not  arguments,  but 
taunts,  threats  of  Filipino  ostracism,  appeals  to  race  prejudice, 
and  hot,  angry  words  of  opposition  to  Americans  as  such.  Some 
Filipinos  are  not  yet  of  sufficiently  sober  thinking  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  in  such  state- 
ments because  of  the  arousing  of  latent  prejudice. 

"Altogether,  the  immediate  effect  is  unhappy.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  over  against  the  few  who  are  acting  thus,  and 
are  causing  us  the  present  distress,  there  are  many  who  are 
standing  up  against  revilings  and  threats  with  a  courage  and 
devotion  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  true  interests  of  their  peo- 
ple which  should  prevent  any  feeling  arising  in  the  mind  of  the 
church  at  home  that  the  Filipino  people  are  wholly  incapable. 
These  disturbances  have  proved  that  while  some  Filipinos  are  in- 
clined to  be  childish  and  to  mistake  words  for  great  principles, 
many  of  the  Filipinos  while  agitated  are  still  readily  able  to  diag- 
nose the  true  situation,  and  to  take  their  stand  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  right  as  over  against  any  popular  clamor.  When  I 
add  that  labor  agitation  is  strong  in  the  city,  that  Manila  is  the 
center  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  political  disturbances,  in  the  realm 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  in  these  islands,  and  that  Mr.  Zamora  has 
indicated  in  to-day's  papers  that  he  is  about  to  make  himself  a 
bishop,  and  each  of  the  other  two  seceding  ministers  superinten- 
dents of  great  districts,  the  animus  of  this  whole  movement  may 
perhaps  be  more  easily  seen." 


BISHOP   W.    F.   OLDHAM, 

Who  says  there  is  among  the  Filipinos 
a  strong  desire  to  assert  themselves  as 
not  needing  either  tutelage  or  direction 
in  church  affairs. 
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TO   STOP  ARMENIAN   SLAUGHTER 

1"* HE  calmness  with  which  "certain  American  papers  "  take  it 
ted  that  the  cl  in  Turkey    will 

ges  in  Armenian  sufferings    s,  Christian 

Work  and  ess  than  blood-curd- 

N    w,  ii  ever,  it  thinks,  is  the  time  for  the  Christian  nations 
. .     The  party  in  power,  i:  is  observed, clearly  recognizes 
the  importance  ol  maintaining  the  sympathy  oi  Europe  and  of 
America;  and  since  that  ]  already  admitted  Christians  to 

•  •my  and  proclaimed  their  equal  right  to  protection,  it  must 
that  the  Christian  powers  will  have  something  to 
say   in  the  matter  oi    Armenian    n  The    duty  is  thus 

brouj  ;<>  ourseh es  : 

rs  the  duty  of  America  is  most  clear.      In 

the  midst  of  horrors  unspeakable  is  the  small,  scattered  band  of 

American  miss;  This  week's  mail  may  perhaps  bring  let- 

•.  Inch  shall  interpret  that  pathetic  cablegram,  "Help — Adana 

Chambers,1  which  was  the  first  message  from  the  scene  of  out- 
which,  with  all  its  compelling  pathos,  seemed  to  fall 
Not  in  Adana  only,  but  in  Tarsus  and  in  villages 
farther  in  the  mountains,  our  missionaries  are  surrounded  by  burn- 
ing houses,  by  starving  people,  by  men.  women,  and  children  in 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  and  they  are  bravely  lending  them 
such  protection  and  succor  as  is  in  their  power.  In  Tarsus,  the 
young  widow  of  the  murdered  missionary  Rogers  is  sharing  the 
shelter  of  her  lather's  house — that  of  the  brave  veteran.  Dr.  Christie 

with  hundreds  of  Armenian  refugees.  In  Hadjin  five  American 
women,  two  of  them  sisters  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  are  without  protection,  while  the  village  is  being 
burned  around  them.  And  when  theirappeal  for  help  came,  what 
was  the  answer  ?  A  vessel  which  was  being  refitted  would  be  dis- 
patched as  soon  as  possible — another,  coaling  in  some  distant  port, 
would  presently  be  sent — when  in  Asia  Minor  it  was  a  question 
not  of  weeks,  but  of  days  and  perhaps  of  hours  and  minutes  ! 

"Not  the  claim  of  those  brave  missionaries,  but  the  claim  of 
humanity  lays  upon  this  ( government  the  duty  of  action.  Christian 
missionaries  take  their  life  in  their  hand  when  they  go  to  a  foreign 
field,  and  they  do  not  call  upon  our  Government  for  its  preserva- 
tion. This  fact,  indeed,  hardly  absolves  the  Government  from 
duty  to  them  :  but  who  can  question  our  national  obligation  in  any 
where  fellow  creatures,  not  to  say  fellow  Christians,  are  in 
such  jeopardy  as  now  confronts  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  ? 
The  history  of  our  relations  with  Cuba  is  an  irrefutable  argument 
lor  this  obligation.  Since  the  Spanish  War  America  has  been  in 
a  position  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  matter  like  this.  None  of  the 
complications  which  afford  an  excuse  if  not  a  justification  for  the 
inertia  of  Europe  stand  in  the  way  of  this  country.  We  have  even 
the  justification  of  past  successful  intervention  :  for  in  i<;oj,  when 
.m  uprising  occurred  in  Beirut  and  all  Syria  trembled  on  the  verge 
iif  massacre,  it  was  the  arrival  of  an  American  war-ship,  with 
Admiral  Cotton  in  command,  which  averted  disaster,  and  caused 
America  to  be  hailed  as  the  champion  of  order  and  justice.  True, 
the  American  Government  had  been  attacked,  in  the  shooting  ol 
the  American  Vice-Consul.  But  is  not  the  murder  of  two  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  the  destruction  of  American  property,  how- 
iccidental,  also  an  attack  upon  our  <  iovernment  ?  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  due  to  American  schools  and  colleges  that  the  revo- 
lution   in    Turkey   has   been   practically   bloodies-." 

An  instructor  at  Yale,  Mr.  11.  M.  Dadourian,  writes  to  the  New 

York  Sun  (Ma)  ly  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 

"since  the  time  ■  lis  Khan  and  Tamerlane    the  Turks   have 

tantly    sl.i  the    Christians     in    some    part     ol 

Turkey."  Heg  ilated  statement  of  the  number  of  Chris- 

tians butchered  by  the  Tui  adding  that  "only  a  native 

of  Turkey  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings  which  the 

helpless    Christians    had    to    endure   during   the    intervals   between 

raassai  res."     Here  it  is  : 

50,000 

10.000 

11 .000 

10,000 

100,000 
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NO  CHURCH  AND  STATE   DISCORD  IN 
ITALY 

"  I  "HERE  is  a  wide-spread  belief  in  this  country  that  in  Italy 
1  Church  and  State  stand  at  daggers  draw  n.  Of  course  there 
are  atheists  and  non-believers  in  Italy,  as  there  are  in  England, 
where  Church  and  State  have  stuck  together  like  Siamese  twins 
for  centuries.  The  opposition  to  the  Tope  and  to  the  Church 
which  we  see  reflected  in  the  lampoons  and  caricatures  of  Italian 
weeklies  by  no  means  represents  the  official  or  even  the  general 
popular  mind,  we  are  now  told,  but  only  the  views  of  a  minority 
— freethinkers  and  anticlericals.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  judge 
Italy  by  the  standard  set  by  France  since  the  Separation,  declares 
Felice  Santini  in  the  Rivista  if  Italia  (Rome).  France  has  pur- 
sued toward  the  Church  a  policy  of  confiscation,  dispossession. 
and  almost  persecution.  In  Italy,  however,  the  State  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Church,  but  works  harmoniously  with  it.  The 
fight  in  France  is  between  religious  institutionalism  and  the  (Iov- 
ernment :  in  Italy  it  is  between  Catholicism  and  atheism.  The 
question  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is  a  dead  issue,  we  are  told, 
and  does  not  disturb  the  relations  of  the  Vatican  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  those  deputies  who  accept  anti -Catholicism 
plank  in  their  party  platform  foster  religion,  even  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  their  homes,  and  in  the  public  schools  the  children  of 
parents  so  desiring  are  permitted  to  form  classes  for  religious  in- 
struction in  charge  of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Santini  knows  well  what  he 
is  talking  about,  being  a  Catholic  politician  and  publicist  of  some 
eminence.     Thus  he  writes  : 

"  In  every  way  those  who  are  most  uncompromising  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  policy  of  the  Italian  (Iovernment  as  concerns  the 
Church  is  infinitely  more  liberal,  loyal,  and  respectful,  and  less 
inclined  to  persecution,  than  that  of  the  French  Republic.  Hut  to 
talk  of  any  serious  aspirations  after  a  reconquest  of  the  temporal 
power  is  idle,  absurd,  and  impracticable.  Xo  one  who  has  a  grain 
of  sense  would  discuss  the  question  of  winning  back  the  former 
place  of  the  Vatican  in  Roman  politics.  ...  If  the  Government 
of  the  King,  as  a  remote  possibility,  should  wish  to  offer  the  Pope 
a  definite  domination  over  Roman  politics,  the  Holy  Father  would 
not  hesitate  one  moment  to  decline  the  offer." 

The  real  antagonists  of  the  Church  are  those  who  are  laboring 
lor  "the  abolition  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools."  Their 
"antireligious.  atheistic,  and  immoral  fury  "  has  been  defeated,  he- 
adds,  and  "to-day  we  have  entered  into  a  state  of  perfect  calm." 
Ife  concludes  by  maintaining  his  original  position — that  Italy  is  a 
religious  country,  and  that  the  Government  does  not  oppose  itself 
to  the  Catholic  religion.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  Italy  will  never  invite  a  religious  war.  nor  encourage   relig 

persecution.     The  soul  of  Italy,  the  true  Italian  soul,  is  too  deeply 

impregnated  with  sublime  poetry  ever  to  become  atheistic.  And 
our  people,  by  an  immense  majority,  in  their  exquisite  common 
sense,  know  and  value  the  boundless  power  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment. This  religious  sentiment,  when  it  exists  in  congenial  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  ideals  ol  patriotism,  is  not  only  a  guaranty 
of  power  in  the  nation,  but  of  morality  and  peace  in  the  family. 
We  who  are  Compelled  to  navigate  the  stormy  and  turbid  waters 
of  political  life  are  well  aware  that  parliamentary  men  who  for  the 
sake  of  excitement,  or  from  affectation,  or  for  electoral  purposes, 
join  themselves  with  the  atheists  in  politics,  cling,  when  at  home, 
to  the  ways  of  religion,  because  they  do  not  think  atheism  exactly 

suitable  for  family  life." — Translation  made  for 'The  Literary 
I  >iges  1 . 


Two  mtcr.  A  the  editor  in  thi 

c   declaring  our  policy  too  Catholic  and  the  othi 
■  ler  in  Philadelphl  Yon  have  l>eon 

In  her  adherents,  some  of  them,  before  they  'in        A 

Nin    Yi.rk   n  with  equal  heat   that   Wl 

.ml  that   unless  we  change  ">ir  policy  it   will    "  r<  ; 
■    two  letter*,  i  i.ntirm  our  belief,  rather,  thai 

traight  course  and  not  showing  partialit)  tow 
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WHO  WILL  HAVE  THE  HOLBEIN? 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  histories  to  show  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  sent  Holbein  to  Brussels  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  fair 
Christina,  he  hail  the  least  suspicion  of  the  trouble  he  was  hatch- 
ing tor  his  countrymen  of  a  later  generation,  who  would  quarrel 
for  its  possession  with  the  people  of  the  new  land  just  discovered 
across  the  sea.  Her  picture  did  not  please  the  fancy  of  the  fickle 
monarch,  we  are  told,  and  she  never  became  queen,  and  died  with 
her  head  in  its  natural  place  ;  but  the 
portrait  lias  succeeded  better  with 
some  American  king  of  finance, 
as  yet  unknown,  who  is  reported 
to  have  bid  high  for  it.  anil  who 
will  get  it  if  the  National  Gallery 
can  not  match  the  offer.  As  a  result 
it  is  easily  the  most  discust  picture 
in  the  world  to-day.  The  most  va- 
rious questions  are  asked  about  it. 
Will  England  keep  it  ?  Will  America 
get  it  ?  What  lucky  millionaire, 
after  the  National  Gallery,  has  an 
option  on  the  picture  ?  Or  is  the 
millionaire  merely  a  hypothetical 
person  to  arouse  British  interest? 
These  questions  merely  concern  the 
present  status  of  the  picture,  which 
has  been  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  a  firm  of  picture-dealers, 
Messrs.  Colnaghi.  after  its  twenty- 
eight  years'  loan  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  Other  ques- 
tions of  a  more  recondite  nature  are 
put,  some  of  which,  invoking  the 
English  law  of  entail,  ask  if  the  sale 
by  the  Duke  is  really  legal.  The 
sum  of  $330,000.  which  the  Colna- 
ghis  are  said  to  have  paid  for  this 
painting,  is,  we  are  told,  "nothing 
surprizing."  One  critic  has  said  that 
the  work  has  "no  superior  in  all  the 
world  of  art,"  yet  the  advance  on 
this  sum  which  will  come  when  the 
canvas  next  changes  hands  is  thought 
unlikely  to  reach  the  mark  of  $500,- 
000  which  Mr.  Morgan  is  reputed  to 
have  paid  for  his  great  Raphael. 

The  British  Government,  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  given  a  month  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  will  pur- 
chase the  Holbein  at  the  price  the 
Colnaghis  gave  for  it ;  and  with  fear 
and  trembling  it  has  offered  $50,000 
as  a  starter  for  a  fund  to  save  the 
masterpiece  for  England.  If  it 
comes  to  the  United  States,  says 
Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  "  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  an  acquisition  of  ex- 
traordinary significance."  He  thinks  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  "to  concentrate  a  year's  income  from 
the  Rogers  fund  on  the  purchase  of  this  painting,  seeking,  and, 
we  may  be  sure,  quickly  finding,  the  balance  among  a  few  private 
contributors."     He  gives  some  words  of  description  : 

"This  portrait,  which  is  painted  on  panel,  is  5  feet  10  inches  in 


height  and  2  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  figure  wears  a  mourning 
robe,  trimmed  with  sable,  over  a  black  satin  dress.  The  head  is 
closely  fitted  with  a  Mack  hood.  The  background  is  blue,  a  color 
which  Holbein  seems  to  have  used  for  the  purpose  with  special 
enthusiasm,  since  it  appears  again  and  again  in  his  works.  The 
portrait  dates  from  [538,  early  in  the  period  of  Holbein's  service 
as  court  painter  to  I  bury  VIII." 

From  Mr.  Gerald  S.   Davies'"Life  of  Holbein"  we  are  given 

this  account  of  Christina  and  of  the  occasion  of  Holbein's  painting 

her  portrait  : 


From  the  Berlin  Photographic  Co. 

HOLBEIN'S   CHRISTINA   OF   DENMARK, 

Which  may  leave  the  National  Gallery  for  an  American  home  un 
less  the  English  Government  puts  up  $330,000  to  retain  it. 


"The  girl  had  been  married  at 
thirteen  to  Francesco  Maria,  of 
Milan,  and  was  now  a  widow  at  six- 
teen. There  had  been  much  search- 
ings  by  the  ambassadors  of  many 
courts  for  a  new  wife  for  Henry. 
Among  those  who  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  high  but  perilous 
position  were  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Egmond,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bred- 
erode.  Henry,  who  had  profest 
himself  somewhat  coy,  nevertheless 
had  made  the  proposal  to  Castillon, 
the  French  Ambassador,  that  a  se- 
lection of  French  princesses  should 
be  brought  to  Calais  for  his  inspec- 
tion— an  unseemly  proposal  which 
Castillon  met  by  a  still  more  un- 
seemly answer.  Finally,  Hutton, 
the  Ambassador,  made  so  favorable 
a  report  on  the  qualities  of  Chris- 
tina, that  Henry  sent  Holbein  in 
company  with  Philip  Hobbie  (who 
figures  among  the  Windsor  drawings) 
to  Brussels,  where,  on  March  12,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — it  is 
rarely  that  we  can  date  a  portrait 
so  accurately  as  this — the  young 
duchess  stood  for  her  portrait.  By 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Holbein 
had  completed  the  sketch — so  we 
must  consider  it — from  which  the 
wonderful  portrait  was  painted.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  told  that  Holbein 
completed  a  preliminary  sketch,  but 
one  may  feel  practically  assured  that 
he  did  so.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  commenced  what  he 
must  have  known  was  to  be  a  very 
brief  sitting  on  a  panel  of  the  size 
which  we  now  see.  At  Windsor,  in- 
deed, there  is  preserved  a  small 
panel  which  has  been  thought  to  be 
this  sketch,  but  if  it  have  any  rela- 
tionship with  this  portrait  of  Chris- 
tina it  is  more  probably  an  inferior 
version  by  another  hand.  All  that 
we  are  able  to  say  is  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  an  original  sketch  ex- 
isted, and  was  of  smaller  size,  and 
that,  according  to  his  custom,  Hol- 
bein painted  the  larger  portrait  from 
it.  For  we  hear  that  when  Hutton 
saw  the  sketch  that  afternoon  he  was 
so  delighted  with  its  perfection  that 
he  at  once  dispatched  a  messenger  to  recall  a  portrait  by  another 
artist  which  was  already  on  its  way  to  England,  'since,'  adds  Hut- 
ton, 'it  was  but  slubbered  in  comparison.'  Now  to  suppose  that 
a  panel  of  the  size  of  the  Arundel  portrait  could  have  been  brought 
to  this  state  of  perfection  in  three  hours  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question. 

"The  art  of  portraiture  can  go  no  further.     The  young  girl, 
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ade  of  sorrow 

g  tall 

e  told — in  I  [utton  speaks 

t  iicli.  whenever  she  used  it.  brought 

upon  her  chin  which  be- 

-  ,  i!i-  has  almost  laded   from  her 

laying  with  her  glove  between  her 

I  ii  l-like  and  womanly  :  the 


CopyrlgbUd  bj  W.  A.  Ii,-.-.!,  Mobil*,  Ala 


MRS     AUGUSTA   EVANS   WILSON, 

Who  produced  the  "  best  sellers"  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  now  fur- 
nishes ;i  "  warning'''  to  the  novel-writing  gild. 

face  at  once  grave  for  the  moment  and  ready  to  sparkle  into 
vivacity  the  next.  It  is  so  living,  this  young  girl's  portrait,  that 
all  our  sympathies  are  quickened  as  we  stand  before  it.  She  was 
not  destined  to  add  her  name  to  the  list  of  English  queens,  and 
she  died  later,  and  for  aught  one  knows  happier,  as  Duchess  of 
Lorraine.  Something  went  wrong  with  the  political  situation  and 
Charles  V.  turned  his  back  upon  the  match.  Every  one  knows 
the  witty  saying — evidently  the  after-thought  of  some  other  brain 
— which  tradition  has  put  into  her  mouth,  that  if  she  had  had  two 
he. ids  one  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty.  She  said,  of 
course,  nothing  of  the  kind,  yet  if  what  was  told  of  her  bright  and 
lively  disposition  was  true,  the  moral  of  the  imagined  answer  was 
sound  lor  her,  and  she  might,  if  she  had  become  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, all  innocent,  have  found  her  way.  sooner  or  later,  to  Tower 
Hill  through  her  merry  nature." 

One  phase  Of    English  distress  over  the  possible  loss  of   the  pic- 
ture  ;-  represented  by  Mr.  Arthur    Fox-Davies,  a  banister  and 
•  >i  heraldic  works.     A   London  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun  reports  Mr.  Fox-Da1  laringthat  anact  oi  Parliament 

ie  earldom  and  castle  ol  Arundel,  as  well 
as  cert  fs,  upon  the  descendants  of  the  then 

Earl,  possibly  i  i   cent  disposition  of  his  picture  il- 

We  read: 

"The  Duke  ol  Norfolk  is  thi  descendant 

ot  the  then  Earl  ol  Arundel  and  is  himseli  Earl  oi  Arundel,  which 

by  the  way,  is  conferred  .1-  1  tie  ol  courtesy  upon  his  son. 

It  is  not  certain  whether   Holbein's  painting  is  included  in  the 


-aid  schedule,  but  Mr.  Fox-Davies  contends  that  this  point 
c.u\  be  settled,  as  the  schedule  must  exist  in  the  records  of  the 
Court  ot  Chancery  and  can  be  found  by  an  expert  search. 

"The "picture  was  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  Arundel 
family  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  inferred  that  it  was 
named  in  the  schedule,  in  which  case  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  not 
the  power  to  sell  it.  Mr.  Fox-Davies"  contention,  moreover, 
would  establish  the  fact  that  the  Duke  was  not  empowered  to  re- 
move the  picture  from  Arundel  Castle.  Assuming  this  contention 
to  be  correct,  its  loan  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  to  the 
National  Gallery  has  been  illegal. 

"Mr.  Fox-Davies  contends  that  the  Duke's  interest  in  the  picture 
is  merely  a  life  interest  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof 
conditional  upon  it  remaining  in  Arundel  Castle.  This  interest, 
says  Mr.  Fox-Davies,  he  has  now  sold  for  5330,000  to  Colnaghi  & 
Company,  who  in  nowise  become  the  owners  of  the  picture.  All 
they  obtain  from  the  deal  is  the  right  to  enjoy  the  picture  them- 
selves and  to  let  others  enjoy  it  during  the  Duke's  life.  Nor  would 
the  Duke  be  able  to  evict  them  from  Arundel  Castle  as  trespai 
if  they  attempted  to  enjoy  their  right,  because  the  law  implies  the 
right  of  access." 


A   MORAL  OF  THE  "BEST  SELLER" 

r  j'HE  old  order  changeth  in  "best  sellers  "  as  in  other  things, 
-*-  but  the  new  brings  about  the  same  average  of  commonplace- 
ness.  The  critics  who  glance  back  over  the  days  when  "  Beulah," 
"St.  Elmo,"  and  "  Macaria  "  were  the  rage  seem  to  feel  that  the 
thrills  furnished  by  those  books  were  as  genuine  as  any  provided 
by  present-day  thrill-makers.  The  moral  drawn  seems  to  be  that 
"best  sellers  are  quickest  diers."  These  reflections  are  called  out 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson  at  Mobile,  who  held 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  novel-reading  populace  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century.  It  was  common  to  hear  good  people 
say  of  her  books  that  they  were  "beautifully  written."  says  the 
New  York  Times.  The  phrase  is  yet  doing  service.  Young  novel- 
readers  will  probably  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their 
elders  will  speak  of  these  works,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"Ardent  and  always  contemporary  youth  will  see  in  this  only 
that  kind  of  strange  aberration  which  makes  their  fathers  and 
mothers  sing  the  praises  of  dead  actors,  and  groan  or  go  to  sleep 
at  the  performances  of  living  ones."  Those  who  thrilled  over 
Miss  Evans's  "  lofty  sentiment  "  and  "  tearful  tragedy."  this  journal 
continues,  "would  be  afraid  now  to  turn  to  the  faded  pages  again 
lest  they  be  moved  to  laughter;  but  they  will  at  least  stoutly  con- 
tend that  those  novels  were  as  good  as  any  of  the  same  order  cur- 
rent to-day,  and  lived  even  longer  than  will  the  latter."  One  of 
this  type  seems  to  be  speaking  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun  : 

"  We  haven't  read  for  many  years  the  novels  of  Augusta  J.  Evans 
Wilson,  but  we  cheerfully  record  a  certain  affection  for  them. 
They  have  'had  an  enormous  sale  ' ;  they  have  given  pleasure  to  we 
don't  know  how  many  millions  of  people  ;  and  if  other  best  sellers  ' 
have  surpassed  them  on  the  commercial  side  of  late  years,  we 
doubt  if  the  supplantersare  much  improvement  upon  the  supplanted. 
'Beulah' celebrates  its  green  half-century  this  year.  The  fires  of 
'St.  Elmo'  were  flaming  in  the  consulship  of  Plancus;  and  we 
remember  the  outside  it'  we  recall  little  of  the  contents.  The  auto- 
graph <>t    <",.  W.  ("atleton  glitters  on   the  cover,  an  autograph  dear 

to  admirers  <>t  Artemus  Ward  and  shining  still  on  that  ugly,  blue- 
edged  reprint  of   Swinburne's  first  series  of  '  I'oems  and    ballads," 

called  '  I. aus  Veneris  '  and  regarded  by  the  simple  public  of  forty* 
odd  ye  us  ago  .is  the  sum  of  iniquities. 

"How  'St.   Elmo '  was   praised   and  damned  and  advertised  and 
wept  over!     How  superior  to  it  were  superior  persons!    Well,  we 
dare  say,  without  one  clear  memory  of  it.  that  it  was  quite  as 
as  many  more  pretentious  works.     Miss  Evans,  as  she  was  called, 

was   a    'ureal    American    novelist, '  and   she  continued    to   produce 
almost  to  the  end.      It    she   had   outlived  the  brilliant    hour  ol    her 

s.  the  novel-writing  gild  may  take  warning.     Such  as  I  am 

on  shall  be.      Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.      No  day  with- 
out a  big  batch  of  pa 
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LONGFELLOW  AMONG  THE 
LAWMAKERS 

IONGFELLOW,  who  has  for  years  been  memorialized  in 
-*  Westminster  Abbey,  has  only  just  been  honored  with  a 
statue  at  Washington.  On  .May  ~  William  Couper's  bronze  figure 
of  the  poet,  seated  in  academic  robes  and  with  thoughtful  mien, 
was  unveiled  on  a  site  at  the  intersection  of  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  M  Street.  The  statue  stands  on  a  block  of  Bonacord  granite 
brought  from  Sweden  and  carved  in  Scotland.  The  ceremony  was 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Longfellow  National  Memorial 
Association  undertaken  about  twelve  years  ago,  whose  member- 
ship, it  is  said,  comprizes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  public,  industrial,  and  private  life  of  America.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Memorial  Association,  Brainard  II.  Warner,  presented  the 
statue,  and  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  nation  was  made  by 
Attorney-General  Wickersham,  who  represented  the  President. 
Many  members  of  the  poet's  family  were  present.  Those  who  de- 
livered addresses  were  Bishop  Alexander  Mackay  Smith,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley,  who  told  the  history  of  the 
statue:  Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  who  spoke  on  "  Longfellow  the  Man," 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  on  "  Longfellow  the  Poet."  Pro- 
tensor  Perry  is  reported  by  the  Washington  Post  as  giving  a  reason 
why  Longfellow  may  become  the  national  poet  of  amalgamated 
America.     Thus : 

"  Longfellow's  hospitality  as  a  private  citizen  foreshadowed  one 
influence  of  his  poetry.  For  two  generations  immigrants  from 
Europe  have  perceived  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Longfellow's 
verse  the  heart  of  their  own  people.  In  the  days  to  come,  when 
America  is  to  show  a  blending  of  races,  a  mingling  of  blood  and 
traditions  and  faiths  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  may  be  that  Longfellow,  because  of  the  variety  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  cosmopolitan  imagination,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
national  poet  of  the  new  America. 

"  But  of  that  we  know  nothing.  What  we  do  know  is  that  he 
was  an  ideal  American  citizen  of  his  own  day.  Mellow  words 
were  his  birthright.  His  mind  was  filled  with  fair  presences  and 
gracious  thoughts,  and  his  neighbors  at  least  knew  that  that  gentle 
heart  was  the  home  of  a  rare  courage. 

"Swift  and  far-reaching  changes  have  been  wrought  in  America 
since  Longfellow's  death;  but  this  lover  of  children,  walking  in 
quiet  ways,  this  refined  and  courteous  host  and  gentleman,  the 
scholar  and  poet  of  a  generation  more  highly  endowed  than  ours, 
is  an  ideal  American  still.  The  hot  heart  and  the  evil  will,  crude 
self-assertion  and  restless,  homeless,  aimless  energy  may  well  be 
hushed  in  the  sculptured  presence  of  Longfellow,  and  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  achievement,  his  serenity,  his  repose." 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  undertook  to  "place"  Longfellow  in  the 
world  of  letters.  His  essential  thought,  says  the  Washington 
Post,  was  that  Longfellow  was  "typically  American."  These  sen- 
tences are  quoted  : 

"Those  distinctive  marks  of  race  which  make  Homer  a  typical 
Greek,  Dante  a  representative  Italian,  and  Shakespeare  the  spokes- 
man of  England  are  on  Longfellow.  Longfellow's  work  is  saturated 
with  the  quality  of  his  people  in  their  new  field  of  expansion.  His 
freedom  from  the  sophistication  of  a  more  experienced  country  ; 
his  simplicity,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  absence  of  social  self- 
consciousness  ;  his  tranquil  and  deep-seated  optimism,  which  is 
the  effluence  of  an  unexhausted  soil ;  his  happy  and  confident  ex- 
pectation, born  of  a  sense  of  tremendous  national  vitality  ;  his  love 
of  simple  things  in  normal  relations  to  worldwide  interests  of  the 
mind  ;  his  courage  in  interpreting  those  deeper  experiences  which 
craftsmen  who  know  art  but  do  not  know  life  call  commonplaces  ; 
the  unaffected  and  beautiful  democracy  of  his  spirit — these  are  the 
delicate  flowers  of  our  new  world,  and  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  its 
stretches  of  wilderness  and  the  continental  roll  of  its  rivers. 
Longfellow's  Americanism  resides  in  quality,  not  in  magnitude  ; 
in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  speech." 

A  downpour  of  rain  at  the  end  of  the  exercises  caused  one  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  remark  :  "The  good  poet  has  been  baptized  as 
well  as  unveiled." 


SHAKESPEARE   PROVED  BACON  BY 
ACROSTIC 

TT  is  a  fact,  declares  a  writer  in  Collier's,  that  the  name  of 
*■  Francis  Paeon  is  signed,  by  a  simple  acrostic,  in  the  poems 
and  plays  known  to  the  world  as  those  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Facts  he  seems  to  think  will  sweep  away  all  doubts;  and  he  has 
the  word  of  a  mathematician  that  acrostics  placed  as  they  are  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  could  not  have  come  there  by  accident. 


iGvfr&trtitiT*  iMf'f-'t^ihmif^'i  'i-d^jaim^ 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing,   Washington,  D.  C. 

THE   NEW  STATUE  AT  WASHINGTON, 

Recently  erected  by  the  Longfellow  National  Memorial  Association. 

The  discoverer  of  the  "facts"  is  Mr.  William  Stone  Booth,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  lately  written  a  book  on  "Some 
Acrostic  Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon."  An  exposition  of  Mr. 
Booth's  "facts  "  is  given  by  Mr.  William  L.  Stoddard,  who  thinks 
them  "astonishing"  in  spite  of  "other  and  unsuccessful  attempts- 
to  produce  similar  facts,"  such  as  Delia  Bacon's,  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly's, and  Mrs.  Gallup's — to  name  only  American  cryptogramists.. 
Telling  us  how  to  read  the  new  acrostic  which  Mr.  Booth  has  dis- 
covered interwoven  in  Shakespeare's  poems  and  plays,  he  says  : 

"One  reads  to  the  right  on  the  first  line  ;  then  back,  to  the  left 
on  the  second  line;  then  forward  again,  to  the  right,  on  the  third 
line ;  then  back  again,  to  the  left,  on  the  fourth  line,  and  so  on. 
The  path  of  reading  threads  the  lines  with  a  string,  as  it  were,  dis- 
regarding the  meaning,  and  using  the  text  only  as  a  row  of  letters. 
.  .  .  The  name,  say,  Francis  Bacon,  will  begin  at  some  promi- 
nent place,  such  as  a  corner  initial.  To  read  the  signature,  you 
start  with  this  /-"and  pass  along  the  lines,  to  the  right  on  the  first, 
back  to  the  left  on  the  second,  and  so  on,  taking  ihefirst  r  after 
that  F;  the  first  a  after  that  r;  the  first  n  after  that  a;  and  so 
on,  choosing  always  the  first  desired  letter  in  the  spelling  of  the' 
name.  Thus,  the  first  n  after  the  first  o  after  the  first  c  .  .  .  (in 
the  word  Bacon)  will  close  the  acrostic.  This  //  must  fall  at  a 
perfectly  definite  place,  such  as  a  corner  opposite  to  where  the 
signature  began.  If  it  fell  at  an  indifferent  spot,  there  would  be 
no  acrostic.     Such,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is  the  method 
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.  ne  to  the  works  of  William  Shake- 
ns  in  placing  the  acrostic.     "Often, 

.ill  the  letters  ...    it   m 

the  initial  letters  of  the  words.  Again,  it  may  be 
minal  letters:  that  is.  th<  last  letters  of 

the  v.  ain,  on  tl  1  he  writei  »i  ex- 

found  in  the  first  poem  on  the  page  facing  the 

title-page  of  the  first  folio  edition,  dated  1623.  The  poem  is  sup- 
.   Ben  Jonson.     We  read  first  the  poem,  then  the 

"T  in  this  first   poem  in  this   tirst  collected  edition  of 

the  wonderful  (i  with  the  first  /"on  the  tirst  line,  ami 

runs  1  A  oi  the  last  line,  having  passedtthrough  the  whole 

composition. 

—  This  Figure,  th.it  thou  here  *ee-t  put. 

It  was  tor  gentle  .--hakespeare  cut ;  • — 
— ■        Wherein  the  diaver  had  a  Strife 

with  N  out-doo  the  life '  < — 

—  O.  eould  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 

1  -••.  a-,  lie  hath  hit  — 

— •       His  face,  the  Print  would  then  sur(  a^<- 

A 11.  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse.  — 
— «       But,  since  lie  can  not.  Reader,  looke 

\      on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke.  ■ — 

IS   I 

" Read on  the  terminals — the  first  and  last  letters  of  each  word 
iig  /'nun  is  Bacon. 

the  top  line,  starting  to  the  right,  we  find  simply  the  /'of 
Figure.  There  is  no  r  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  word  on 
this  line.  We  now  read  back,  on  the  second  line,  to  the  left.  We 
light  on  the  /  of  for  as  the  ft rst  terminal  r  after  the  first  terminal 
I.  We  must  now  seek  the  next  terminal  (/.  Continuing  our  thread- 
like course,  on  the  third  line,  to  the  right,  we  get  the  a  just  before 
strife.  Coming  back,  on  the  next  line,  we  get  as  the  tirst  terminal 
//  after  this  a  the  Not  Nature.  Continuing  onward,  on  the  next 
line,  to  the  right,  we  yet,  as  the  next  c  alter  this  ;/.  the  c  of  could. 
There  is  no  terminal  /till  we  arrive  at  the  /  of  in,  on  the  next 
line.     Our  s  is  in  the  word  as.     We  have  thus  spelled  Francis. 

"Spell  bacon  :  Thread  the  next  line,  to  the  right,  and  continue 
to  the  left  on  the  following  one,  looking  for  a  terminal  b.     The  first 
Ome  to  is  that  in  brasse 

"The  a  we  get  from  all.  doing  to  the  right,  again,  we  find  that 
the  first  c  after  this  a  is  the  c  of  can  not;  continuing  on  the  last 
line,  to  the  left,  we  find  the  o  in  on,  and  the  final  n  is  the  initial  of 
Not.  Thus,  on  the  last  word  (in  the  order  of  reading)  of  the  last 
line  of  the  poem,  the  acrostic  is  concluded.  We  have  spelled 
Francis  Bacon." 

"Tin-  Tempest  "  is  the  first  play   in  the   Folio,  and  in  it.  we  are 
told,  over  ten  signatures  have  Keen  found.      The  entire  First  Folio 
ns  roughly  two  hundred  of  these  acrostics.      Further: 

"They  occur  on  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  plays  with  few 
s,  and  practically  always  on  the  wrongly  numbered  1 

of  which  there  are  many.        In  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare  the 

are  lost,  since  they  are  purely  typographical,  and  must 

ha\  e  been  adjusted,  if  not  inserted,  in  proof.     '  Venus  and  Adonis.' 

!         pnate  Pilgrim,1  'The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle."  are  among 

the  books  w  here  these  acrostics  exist.      bacon's  name  is  also  signed 

-tic  to  a  book  oi  '  Essay  es,  Religious  Meditations,  Places 
oi   Perswasion  and  Disswasion,' as  well  as  to  a  'Translation  of 

-dins.'  both  volumes  hearing  his  name  in  the  dedication. 

nts  ?     It  is  possible  thai  one 
in  accident.     In  fact,  an  excellent  signature  of  Fi 
-  Keen  discovered  on  a  page  oi   a  book  oi   poems  by 

Shell'  indication  of  the  truth  that  it  is   possible,  tho 

unlikely,  to  find  one  any«  ccident.      Il  a  certain  train  from 

tuntered  a  comi  on  the  track,  say  one  mile  out  of 

station  on  the  way  to  Boston,  we  should  be  driven 

lusion  that  human  design  was  at  work,  lor  cows  are  not 

action.     In  regard,  more  particularly,  to  these 
n    Shakespeare,  a  mathematician  has  stated 

that  1  1    on   the  firsl  page  ot   a  book   and  a 

■1  the  last  page  Of  the  same  hook  (as 
in  the  1  .!-,•  of '1  •■  '.)  Utterly   removed  all  doubts 

:.'.tl  nature  of  the  cipher. 

'.Fortunately  for  Bacon,  however,   Providence  does  not  work 


haphazard.  The  question  now  comes  :  Does  not  the  making  of 
the  acrostic  seriously  hamper  the  writer?  Let  me  answer  with  a 
practical  specime//.  I  am  writing  this  paragraph  to  state  a  definite 
idea.  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  xign  It  with  an  acrostir  of  the 
name  Francis  />acon.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  will  read  on  the 
terminal  letters,  beginning  </t  the  first  letter  of  the  paragraph,  and 
spell  in  the  regular  way.  weaving  in  and  out  as  before,  alternately, 
to  the  right  and  left,  he  will  rind  that  he  will  conclude  with  the  last 
letter  oi  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph,  thus  closing  the  acrostic. 
After  the  first  draft  of  this  paragraph,  the  changes  I  had  to  make 
so  that  it  would  embrace  the  cipher  came  to  about  seve//." 


WOMAN'S  LOVE  FOR  CHOPIN 

IT  is  often  said  that  Chopin  is  the  Poe  of  the  piano.  But  this 
comparison  Mr.  Henderson  tries  to  upset  by  applying  a  femi- 
nine test.  If  Chopin  truly  were  the  musical  companion  of  that 
singular  mind,  says  the  critic  of  The  Situ  (New  York),  women 
would  be  less  likely  to  love  him.  Neither  Poe  nor  his  German 
congener,  Hofmann,  are  greatly  relished  by  women.  Chopin,  on 
the  other  hand,  numbers  his  devotees  mainly  among  women,  and. 
says  Mr.  Henderson,  this  is  because  of  the  "singularly  appealing 
character  of  his  music."'  It  is  the  appeal,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
discriminate,  "of  the  man  whose  incapacity  seeks  its  complement 
in  the  superior  steadiness  and  purity  of  the  eternal  feminine."  Ik- 
pauses  to  observe  that  "it  is  no  pertinent  comment  on  this  view 
that  George  Sand  was  morally  neither  steady  nor  pure."  He  rinds 
his  reason  in  a  general  law  of  woman's  nature  which  he  thus 
interprets : 

"The  weakness  of  man  is  the  strength  of  woman.  She  is  and 
has  been  in  all  time  his  protectress.  She  is  the  incarnate  parent 
and  guardian.  When  the  strong  man  stands  before  her  she  rejoices 
in  his  strength  and  is  ready  to  twine  herself  about  him  as  the  vine 
about  the  oak.  Put  she  is  equally  happy  to  be  the  support  of  the 
weak,  and  it  is  in  acting  as  the  prop  and  the  defense  of  some  such 
nature  as  that  which  sang  the  major  melody  of  the  famous  funeral 
march  that  she  rises  to  heights  of  extraordinary  splendor.  This  is 
the  woman  who  in  hours  of  ease  is  uncertain  and  coy,  but  in  the 
hour  of  agony  is  a  ministering  angel. 

"  Here  then  we  may  perhaps  rind  the  true  explanation  of  woman's 
love  of  Chopin's  music.  It  is  beyond  question  that  his  greater 
works  soar  in  regions  to  which  her  reason  and  her  imagination. 
save  in  a  few  scattered  instances,  are  strangers.  Vet  in  these  very 
works  exist  characteristic  qualities  which  are  more  frankly  exposed 
in  the  composer's  more  popular  creations." 

Such  an  accounting  of  woman's  love  for  Chopin  would  bear  ill 
an  application  to  the  cases  of  Poe  and  Hofmann.  Mr.  Henderson 
writi 

"The  resemblances  between  Chopin  and  Poe  lie  fairly  on  the 
surface,  but  they  are  neither  vital  nor  masterful.  The  music- 
lover  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  form  can  discern  them 
at  a  glance.  As  for  the  brotherhood  of  the  spirit  supposed  to 
bind  these  two.  it  is  but  a  distant  family  resemblance.  And  it 
is  not  a  factor  in  the  worship  of  Chopin  by  woman." 

What  the  woman  feels  in   the   music  of   Chopin,  we   read,  is   the 

underlying  weakness  of  the  personal  fiber  which  constructed  it. 

Further  : 

"The  Chopin  of  the  D-tlat  valse  is  a  humorist  of  the  progeny  of 
Italian  "concetti."  The  Chopin  of  the  saccharine  funeral  march  a 
master  laboring  in  the  refuse  of  his  worst  banalities.  Only  in  the 
hist  and  last  movements  of  this  composition  does  he  rise  to  his 
Own  surface,  but  these  are  the  movements  lor  w  Inch  the  palpita- 
ting among  women  care  nothing.  The  other  movements  touch 
deeply  the  lighter  souls  among  the  world's  better  half,  for  they 
combine  gentle  sentimentality  with  mediocrity  of  invention.  The 
weakness  of  the  personality  of  the  artist  is  here  disclosed  brilliantly 
in  polished  and  ingratiating  art.  Woman  \  ields  to  the  appeal  ol 
its  elegant  littleness.  She  receives  into  her  heart  the  Muttering 
spirit." 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION 

BY  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.  S.  A. 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Standard  Dictionary  ;  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  Manufacture  and  (sommerae. 


Perfection  is  a  quality  that  is  attained  only  after  years  of 
patient  perseverance  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  calm,  deliberate  determina- 
tion to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  attainable  to  man. 
In  the  making  of  pianos,  perfection  is  that  phase  which  the  leading 
manufacturers  strive  for  but  which  only  a  very  few  succeed  in  at- 
taining ;  it  is  the  result  of  individual  effort  and  personal  supervision. 
No  one  who  has  walked  through  a  piano-maker's  workshop  has 
any  idea  of  the  great  number  of  important  details  that  go  into  the 
making  of  a  high-grade  piano.  Few,  indeed,  can  realize  the  extent 
of  the  investment  that  must  be  made  before  a  perfect  instrument 
can  be  offered  for  sale. 

William  Knabe,  founder  of  the  great  company  which  bears  his 
name,  which  now  makes  more  than  3500  per  annum,  won  renown 
through  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  his  workmanship.  He 
built  pianos  with  infinite  care  and  masterful  knowledge.  With  him 
time  was  always  subservient  to  art.  He  took  much  longer  to  con- 
struct his  instrument  than  did  the  ordinary  piano  manufacturer, 
but  he  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  best  work- 
manship that  brains  and  art  could  command  had  been  employed  in 
making  his  instrument.  Little  wonder  then  that  a  man  who  built 
on  such  a  solid  foundation  should  have  built  so  well,  and  that  to-day 
the  Knabe  factory  covers  more  than  six  acres  of  ground  and  nearly 
500,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  irrespective  of  the  great  lumber 
yards  where  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  choice,  costly, 
and  rare  woods,  collected  at  enormous  risks  and  great  expense 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  stored  for  seasoning  and  for  use 
when  occasion  offers.  These  factories  are  without  question  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  within  their  walls  are  stored  vast  quanti- 
ties of  ivory,  leather,  felt,  wire  strings,  cloth,  screws,  tuning-pins, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  smaller  accessories  used  in  piano-making. 

The  Knabe  family  of  to-day.  direct  descendants  of  the  founder, 
give  the  same  personal  care  and  attention  to  the  details  of  piano 
construction.  Entering  the  factory  as  apprentices,  they  have  risen 
step  by  step  through  the  departments  until  they  have  attained 
complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  piano-making,  and  there  is  no  piano 
manufactured  in  the  world  to-day  the  making  of  which  has  so  long 
been  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  one  family.  Assisting  them 
there  is  a  vast  army  of  especially  trained  and  efficient  employees, 
many  of  whom  have  spent  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  the  factory. 
They  are  the  experts  who  are  living  the  life  that  only  the  artist 
lives,  laboring  as  lovingly  over  each  instrument  as  does  the  sculp- 
tor over  the  marble  masterpieces  of  his  creation.  To  them,  the 
mellow  tones  of  some  recently  completed  instrument  are  as  the 
awakening  of  a  soul  that  sings  a  song  sublime;  the  heart  of  the 
instrument  has  spoken,  and  as  each  string  vibrates  and  the  rich 
volume  of  sound  strikes  the  ear,  it  is  as  if  a  living  creature  spoke. 
Pride  of  workmanship  under  such  conditions  is  pardonable,  and 
every  worker  shares  in  it.  But  to  make  a  perfect  instrument  takes 
time.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  high-grade  pianos  are  assembled 
together  like  so  many  of  the  packing-case  type  of  instruments  of 
music  that  are  offered  for  sale  nowadays.  The  very  best  of 
material,  honest  workmanship,  scientific  accuracy  in  every  detail 
are  the  essentials  of  all  pianos  that  are  up  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection established  by  Knabe. 

This  standard  of  perfection  in  pianos  has  been  maintained  by 
William  Knabe  &  Company.  After  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  painstaking  labor,  this  company  ranks  to-day  second  to 
none.     Its  instruments  are  recognized  as  the  best  that  human  in- 


genuity and  human  effort  can  make.  If  you  want  such  a  piano 
made  to  order,  it  will  take  from  six  months  to  two  years  to  make 
it— the  time  depending  upon  the  style  and  design,  and  dating  from 
the  day  when  the  log  is  taken  from  the  lumber-yard  and  sent  to  the 
sawmill. 

The  evolution  of  the  piano  from  its  prototype  the  dulcimer  took 
no  less  than  1,500  years.  This  prototype  was  known  for  ages  as 
the  sci/i/ir  to  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  It  was  played 
with  the  hand  with  leather-covered  plectra,  and  this  feature  was 
adopted  in  the  early  instruments  fitted  with  finger-keys. 

The  tamboura  was  the  first  keyed  instrument.  Guido  Arentino,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  tenth  century,  has  been  credited  with  the 
invention  of  musical  notation  and  of  finger-keys  ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  he  applied  them  first  to  the  organ  in  950.  But  in  757  Con- 
stantine  V.,  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  presented  as  a  gift  to  Pepin 
le  Bref,  King  of  France,  an  organ  having  finger-keys  {clavis). 
Among  other  names  given  to  the  dulcimer  were  the  cymbaly  of  the 
Poles  and  the  cimbalom  of  the  Magyars. 

The  title  of  Christofale  to  the  distinction  of  having  invented  the 
piano  is  now  pretty  well  established.  The  Italians  designate  him 
as  Bartolmeo  Cristoforo.  He  made  his  first  instrument  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1710.  This  showed  him  to 
be  a  mechanical  genius.  He  introduced  improvements  in  the 
mechanism,  the  case,  and  the  sounding-board  of  both  the  harpsi- 
chord and  the  piano. 

The  clavecin  or  harpsichord  was  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
piano  and  had  considerable  vogue.  This  too  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment in  which  the  strings  were  not  struck  by  hammers  but  plucked 
by  quills  operated  by  finger-keys.  Originally  this  instrument  had 
three  octaves,  then  four,  then  five,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  six.  Originally  each  note  had  two  strings.  Primi- 
tive as  was  the  first  of  these  instruments,  improvements  have 
steadily  been  made  in  it,  until  the  standard  of  perfection  in  the 
world-famous  Knabe  Piano  was  reached.  Every  one  of  the  mu- 
sical nations  of  the  earth  may  be  said  to  have  shared  in  the 
development  of  the  piano.  The  Italian  was  closely  followed  by 
the  German,  and  he  in  turn  by  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
American,  until  to-day  one  must  look  to  an  American  manufacturer 
for  an  instrument  of  the  highest  grade.  To  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  manufacturer  we  owe  all  the  important  modern 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  pianoforte,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  company  founded  by  William  Knabe  almost  sev- 
enty-five years  ago. 

The  Knabe  piano  is  not  merely  a  work  of  art  built  on  scientific 
principles;  it  is  an  instrument  with  the  soul  of  music  within  its 
case.     Its  tones  and  melodies  speak  to  the  heart — they  are  sublime. 

It  was  of  such  music  that  Carlyle  said-  "It  is  a  kind  of  un- 
fathomable speech  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite  and 
lets  us  gaze  into  that !  " 

Of  the  qualities  of  the  Knabe  piano  more  competent  experts 
than  I  have  attested  and  none  more  freely  than  the  great  Saint- 
Saens.  "The  ease  and  evenness  of  the  action,"  says  he,  "the  lim- 
pidity and  charm  of  the  tone,  above  all,  that  rare  quality  possest 
to  sustain  tone  and  sing  like  a  human  voice,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
of  tone-color  met  with,  all  combine  in  making  it  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  delightful  instrument  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  play  upon." 

The  Knabe  piano  has  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  buy  one  and  you 
buy  the  Standard  of  Perfection  in  piano  manufacture  of  the  world. 
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IF     IT     ISN'T      AN      EASTMAN.      IT      ISN'T      A       KODAK. 


The  Top  Notch  in 

Pocket  Photography 


3  ^  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


Every 
the  utmost 
simplicity- 


detail  of  design,  material  and  workmanship  has  been  worked  out  with 
care  to  produce  a  camera  of  the  widest  capabilities,  yet  it  retains  the  Kodak 
-and  "  Kodak  "  you  know,  means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out. 
A  feature  of  the  1909  model  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
Shutter,  in  which  we  have  embodied  a  new  principle  in  shut- 
ter construction.  The  leaves  are  in  five  segments,  mounted 
entirely  on  ball  bearings  and  open  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
thus  admitting  a  much  greater  amount  of  light  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  between  the  lens  type  of  shutter.  Prac- 
tically frictionless  and  with  a  precision  and  smoothness  that 
are  a  mechanical  delight. 

No.   3 A    Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  3\  .v  3H,  $20.00. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY, 


Kodak  Catalogue  /ret  at 

the    titil.tr  .     .   r    hy    tn  is.'. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 
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MARINE    ENOINES. 
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THE  KLIP  BINDER 

One  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of 
tliis  binder  to  all  othei  devices  It  has  established 
a  high  standard  of  merit  in  thousands  of  offices  and 
homes.  Send  to-day  for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 
H.  II.  BALLARD  Plttslleld.  Mass. 


A  Genuine  Red  Cedar 


Red  or   " 
I  lac 

I  he  ( >NI  .V  perfect,  mm  leakable  stvlo  [.ens  at  a  mod- 
erate    price.       Indispensable    when 
traveling. 

ifc^        $  1  .00 

By  mail. 
postpaid  upon 
receipt  ol   pri  t 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO. 
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Thnmei    Bdft.,    I35   Greenwich    Street,    New    York 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Souk   of   the   Gopee   <ilrl 

BY    Al.IX     Ec.ERTON 

•  hur  and  his  knights  go  riding  by,   go   riding 

Queen  Guinivere  and  Lancelot  go  riding  by,  and  I, 
Who  keep  my  flock  the  road  I 
Have  seen  them  ride 
And  heard  them  sing: 
"  It  is  the  Spring. 
And  trees  once  more  are  blossoming." 

I  heard  Sir  Lancelot  sing:    "O  Heart's  Desire,  my 

Heart's  Desire. 
The  spark  of  life  has  fanned  yet  once  again  to  flame 
of  fire." 

I  heard  the  Queen's  voice  caroling: 

"  It  is  the  Spring, 

The  breath  of  May 

And  cuckoo's  lay 

Have  called  us  back  to  earth  this  day." 

From  Avalon  they  come  on  each  May-day.  on  each 

May-day. 
Through  Camelot  and  Lyonesse  to  Joyous  Garde,  they 
wend  their  way. 

I  keep  my  flock  the  road  beside, 

And  see  them  ride 

And  hear  them  sing: 

"  It  is  the  Spring. 

And  Life  once  more  is  blossoming." 

O  (Jueen  of  rainbow  mist  from  shore  to   shore,  and 

shore  to  shore. 
As  onward   through  this  drowsy  land   of  ours   you 
pass  once  more, 

There  comes  the  first  call  of  the  Spring, 

And  as  you  sing 

With  sudden  zest 

At  your  behest 

Men  hail  once  more  the  Mystic  Quest. 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


The  Hill  o'  Dreams. 

My  grief!  for  the  days  by  an'  done. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  straight  an'  tall, 
Comin'  alone  at  set  o'  sun 

Up  the  high  hill -road  from  Cushendall. 
I  thought  the  miles  no  hardship  then. 

Nor  the  road  long  weary  to  my  feet — 
For  the  thrushes  sang  in  the  cool  deep  glen 

An'  the  evenin'  air  was  cool  an'  sweet 

My  head  with  many  a  thought  was  throng 

An'  many  a  dream  as  I  never  told; 
My  heart  would  lift  at  a  wee  bird's  song. 

Or  at  seein'  a  whin-bush  crowned  with  gold. 
An'  always  I'd  look  back  at  the  say 

Or  the  turn  o'  the  road  shut  out  the  sight 
Of  the  Iouk'  waves  curlin'  into  the  bay. 

An'  breakin'  in  foam  where  the  sands  is  white. 

I  m    marrit  d  '."<mg  on  ■  dacent  man. 

A    many  would  call  a  prudent  cho 
But  he  never  could  hear  how  the  river  ran 

Singm'  a  song  in  B  changin'   voice 

N'or  thought  to  tee  on  the  bay's  blue  wather 

A  ship  with  yellow  sails  unfurled, 
Bearin1  away  a  king's  young  daughter 

Over  the  brim  of  the  heavin'  •■• 

The  hill  '  '.    DOW  tO  in 

The  11.  i  \ .  and  dreai 

The  evenin1 

The  birds  don't  smc.  as  they  used  U 

Aj  '  I'm  thai  tired  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
I  haven  1 1  !  all, 

To  Watch  the  curlin'  breakers  fill 

ndalL 

New  Ireland  i 


IF  \()l'K  DINNER  DI8TR1  881  - 
half  a  teaspoon  t.f  Hortford't  Add  Phosphate  In  half 
a  iriitss  ,,f  water  brings  quick  relief— mokes  digestion 

(latum/  din/  easy. 
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SHEAR  WIT 

Not  Within  Ili>  Jurisdiction.  A  well-known 
New  York  judge  invited  a  friend  of  his.  a  lawyer  from 
Boston,  to  go  tor  a  short  trip  on  his  yacht  A  storm 
came  up  and  the  boat  began  to  roll  and  toss  in  a  man- 
ner which  the  Boston  lawyer  did  not  relish 

The  judge  laid  a  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  and 
said:  "My  dear  fellow,  is  there  anything  1  can  do  to 
make  you  comfortable"'" 

"  yes,"  was  the  grim  reply,  "overrule  this  motion." 
— Brooklyn  Lij<\ 


The  Principal  One. — Stella — "Have  you  saved 
your  gas  receipts?" 

Bella — "Yes.  1  have  a:-,  engagement  ring"  — 
Harper's  Basai 


A  Uecipe.  —  "Whenever   1  try   to  make  a  speech. 
everybody  laughs." 

"  I  know  how  to  fix  that." 

"How1" 

"Try  to  say  something  funny." — Cleveland  Plain 


••Not  Any  To-Day."  Last  Monday  was  the 
young  wife's  first  wash  day.  and  the  comical  way  in 
which  she  went  about  pinning  the  clothes  on  the  line 
convinced  the  watchful  neighbors  that  housework 
experience  had  never  before  been  hers. 

"Ashes!  Ashes!"  boomed  a  mighty  voice  far 
down  the  alley. 

It  came  nearer  and  nearer  until  a  grimy  face  lifted 
itself  over  the  top  of  her  fence  and  a  great  bellow- 
startled  her  into  dropping  one  of  hubby's  socks. 
Ash-es!     Ash-i 

The  bride  uttered  a  little  scream.  "No,"  she  said 
timidly.  "I'm  afraid  we  don't  want  any  to-day." — 
— Philadelphia  Times. 

Keeps  Its  Balance.  -  She — "Does  the  course  of 
their  love  run  smooth  ? " 

He — "Oh,  yes:  there  are  banks  on  both  sides."  — 
New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

MEMORY    MENDING 
What  Food  alone  Can  Do  for  the  Memory. 


The  influence  of  food  upon  the  brain  and 
memory  is  so  little  understood  that  people 
ar  •  inclined  to  marvel  at  it. 

Take  a  person  who  has  been  living  on  im- 
properly selected  food  and  put  him  upon  a 
scientific  diet  in  which  the  food  Grape-Nuta 
is  largely  used  and  the  increase  of  mental 
power  that  follows  is  truly  remarkable. 

A  Canadian  who  was  sent  to  Colorado  for 
his  health  illustrates  this  point  in  a  most 
convincing  manner: 

"One  year  ago  I  came  from  Canada  a 
nervous  wreck,  so  my  physician  said,  and 
reduced  in  weight  to  almost  a  skeleton  and 
my  memory  was  so  poor  that  conversations 
had  to  be  "repeated  that  had  taken  place 
only  a  few  hours  before.  I  was  unable  to 
rest  day  or  night  for  my  nervous  system 
was  shattered. 

"The  change  of  climate  helped  me  a  little 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  not  all 
that  I  needed.  1  required  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  food  although  I  did  not  realize  it 
until  a  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts  to 
me  and  I  gave  this  food  a  thorough  trial. 
Then  I  knew  what  the  right  food  could  do 
and  I  began  to  change  in  my  feelings  and 
bodily  condition. 

"This  kept  up  until  now  after  6  months 
use  of  Grape-Nuts  all  my  nervous  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared*  I  have  gained  in 
flesh  all  that  I  had  lost  and  what  is  more 
wonderful  to  me  than  anything  else  my 
memory  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 

"Grape-Nuts  has  remade  me  all  over, 
mind  and  body,  when  I  never  expected 
to  be  well  and"  happy  again."  "There's 
a  Reason." 

Look  for  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


This  Royal  GeneratwrtrEnduring  Timepiece 

Delivered  once  To  Your  Home 

WITHOUT  A  DOLLAR  DOWN 

Few  more  sumptuous  or  appropriate  articles  of  furnishing  for  the  tasteful  home 
could  be  imagined  than  this  splendid  timepiece.  None  could  he  more  lastingly 
appreciated  in  any  refined  home  than  this  beautiful  clock.  We  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  clock.  We  ship  it  direct  from  the  factory,  and  give  you  the  benefit 
of  saving  the  profits  of  salesmen,  jobbers  and  retailers.  You  cannot  duplicate  a 
clock  of  the  reliability  and  beauty  of  this  beautiful  colonial  timepiece  at  several 
times  the  price  we  are  now  offering  it. 


Xo   other  timepiece   can    compare    in    the    beauty    of   Us 
furnishing  to  the  clock  of   our    forefathers  duplicated  in 

THE  ITHACA 
HALL  CLOCK 


to 


The  charm  of  a  tall  clock  for  hall  or  stairway  or  room 
appeals  to  every  lover  of  the  home  beautiful.  The  fascina- 
tion of  such  a  clock  grows  with  its  faithful  service,  and 
soon  it  becomes  a  friend  none  would  spare. 

Attractive  Features  of  Our 
Special  Offer  Clock 

S;  The  cloek  stands  1%  feet  from  the  floor,   the  full   tall-clock  height,   an 

1ZC    imposing  addition  to  the  home  furnishings. 

F inicit     ^  ''  on,('r  >'ou  selection  of  polished  eherry,  mahoganized  and  polished 
MllSIl    oak. 

/^^  «.       Top  ornaments  brass,  polished  and  laequered.    Solid  east  brass 

V/inalllcniS    extension  handle  on  lower  door. 

CI     1  .     Doors  of  extra  French  glass,  giving  a  very  rieh  appearance  to  the 
rystais  ci0ok. 

rv*  1  The  dial  is  twelve  and  one-half  inches  square  with  black  Arabic 
Uial    figures. 

MAtramont  ^ur  Standard,  heavy  brass  movement,  running  8  days  on  one 
IVlOVcmeni  winding.  The  pendulum  is  of  polished  brass.  A  sweet,  ru  h, 
soft-toned  gong  strikes  the  hours  and  half-hours. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  for  10  Years 

This  clock  should  give  faithful  service  for  an  entire  lifetime.  We 
guarantee  it  for  a  decade.  Workmanship  and  materials  throughout  are 
the  very  best  obtainable. 


in 


w 


Since  1865  we  have  been  making  Clocks.     Ithaca  Cal- 
endar Clocks  are  world  renowned  for  their  reliability 

E  SEND   IT  FREE  FOR  INSPECTION 
E    GUARANTEE    SATISFACTION 


Our  knowledge  of  the  reliability,  beauty  and  charm  of  this  clock,  and 
our  conviction  that  it  will  please  you  beyond  your  anticipations,  lead  us 
to  make  this  most  unusual  Approval  offer.  Upon  receipt  of  the  coupon 
below,  we  will  ship  the  clock  to  you  from  our  factory,  prepaying  all 
freight.  If  it  is  not  what  you  expected,  or  does  not  please  you,  you  may 
ship  it  right  back  to  us,  carriage  charges  collect.  The  examination  will 
not  cost  you  a  single  cent.    If  the  clock  is  acceptable,  use  it  ten  days  and 

then  if  satisfactory  remit  to  us  $8.00,  and  the  balance  $3.00  per  month  for  eight  months,  or,  if  you 
care  to  pay  in  one  sum,  remit  us  the  cash  price— $29.50. 

Low  Price  and  Little  Payments 
Within  Reach  of  All 

We  have  had  long   experience   in   shipping  clocks,  and  every 
clock  leaves  our  factory  securely  boxed  and  packed.     During  the 
past  forty -four  years  we  have  been  selling  high  grade  time-    X>? 
pieces.    Our  customers  run  into  the  thousands.    Our  clocks     >^v/ 
are  rendering    faithful    service    in    homes    all    over    the 


THE  ITHACA  CALENDAR 
CLOCK  CO. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


20  Adams  St. 


If  interested  in  Calendar  Clocks  send 
for  catalog. 


THE 

ITHACA 

CALENDAR 

CLOCK 

COMPANY. 

20  Adams  Street, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  .— I  accept 

your  special  offer  of   an 

Ithaca  Hall  Clock  to  The 

Nation.     We"know  that  if  you  once  saw  this  beautiful    A^  ^^fl^™^™**^ 
hall  clock  you  would  not  be  without  it.      Remember    Ay    of  these  clocks  in 

WP    tnlrp    ill     riolr  >X  X       Finish    (state     whether     polished 

^■fV/-    cherry,     mahoganized   or     polished 
oak)   for  inspection.        If  the  clock  is 
satisfactory  I  agree  to  remit  $n  00  with- 
in ten   days  of   its  receipt,  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance of    the    price,    S3. 00   a  month  for  eight 
months,    or    to    remit  the    cash   price,  $29  50. 
ithin  ten  days  of  its  receipt.     It  is  understood 
thar.  this  examination  will  not  cost  me  anything 
provided  the  clock  is  not  accepted. 


Date Address 
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M.  P.  DURABLE 
EXTERIOR  VARNISH 

(GREEN  LABEL  BRAND) 

is  a  wonderful  varnish  for  outside  or  inside 
exposed  woodwork.  Especially  adapted 
for  front  doors,  window  sash  and  sills.  Is 
very  elastic  and  flows  out  with  a  beautiful 
deep  lustre.  Is  for  use  upon  exposed  parts 
of  residences,  buildings,  yachts,  etc.,  or 
wherever  an  exterior  or  spar  varnish  is 
required. 

PRICE 

$4.00  per  gallon 

Quarts  $1.00  each 

For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere. 
If  not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  express 
prepaid  on   receipt  of  price. 

Full  descriptive  price  list  on  application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  purposes 

2777  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FLOODS  ROOMS  WITH  LIGHT 


Gfc95fr(§HbFFE 


P 


'"'/ll\\* 

nuns  w .i lis  ami  ceiling  into  a  great  reflector,  which 
utilizes  all  the  light,  makes  daylight  more  effet  tiva  and 
shortens  hours  for  usin^  ^.is  or  electricity.  Gloss-0 
Lite  will  reduce  your  lighting  bills,  and  is  in  other  ways 
.in  ideal  paint  foi  intei i< >rs. 

Gloss-0  Lite  is  PERMANENTLY  WHITE  except  under 
tit' i->t  unfavorable  conditions.  It  has  a  porcelain-like  finish. 
It  doesn't  chip  or  powder  "it-  It  gives  least  possible  lodc,- 
menl  foi  dust.  It  can  !»■  washed  without  impairing  surface, 
and  is  absolutely  sanitary  Two  o.its  c.t  Gloss-O-Lite  do 
work  than  three  <  ".its  ol  ordinary  paint,  cost  less  and 
u.  mi  Ion  get  It  yen  own  oi  manage  -i 
Textile  Mill  Hotel  Power   Plant  Creamery 

Factory  Office   Building  Department   Store  Brewery 

Printing   Shop  Warehouse  Theatre  Laundry 

■  >r  any  building  where  good  li^l'tin^  and  sanitary  conditions  axe 
needed  lei  a  isons  why  Gloss-0  Lite  was  selet  ted  f"i 

>!-•  on  many  of  the  tim-st  business  buildings.         Hot  told  by  dealers. 

U.S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO.,  14  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HI*  Explanation. — The  milkman  stood  before  her, 
nervously  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hands. 

"So,"  she  said,  sternly,  "you  have  come  at  last ; " 
madam.  You  sent  for  me.  I  believe."  he 
• 

"  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  I  found  a  minnow  in  the 
milk  yesterday  morning  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam:  but  if  the  cows  will  drink 
from  the  brook  instead  of  from  the  trough,  I  can  not 
help  it." — Harper's  Weekly. 

M.-. mi   fur  Encouragement. — Artist- 

gawaj     Sometimes  I  get  discouraged  and 

say  to  myself.  'What's  the 

Fkiexd — "  Don't  give  up,  old  man      You  can't  do 
than  you've  done,  you  know  "      /:. 


The    Reason. — The    following    conversation    was 
overheard   between   two   boy  n   and   five: 

Joe.   why  can't  chickens  talk?'"         Aw.  they  don't 
have  to      When  they  wants  anything,  they  iust  pull 
their    wish-bones   and    they    gets   their    wish  " 
Delitu  . 

Woman    Suffrage.—  -Gladys — "So    you've 
Herbert  about  his  business,  have  you?" 

Mayuelle--  "  Yes      But  I  have  since  used  the — er 
— recall  on  him." — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Question,  -Unclb  Job— "Yes,  Teddy,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  are  people  in  the  moon." 

Little  Teddy — "Well,  what  becomes  of  them 
when  there  isn't  any  moon?" — United  Presbyterian 

A  Pirate.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Calihope's 
whispered  the  tall  girl  with  the  mountainous 
pompadour. 

"She  sings  like  a  pirate."  growled  the  rude  man  in, 
the  starry  vest. 

"Like  a  pirate?  Gracious!  And  what  is  the  i.- 
semblai 

"She's   rough   on   the   high   C's." — Chicago   Daily 


A  Suggestion.  —  Mr  Simple — "I  see  that  this 
here  piano-playin'  Paderewski  has  got  the  rheuma 
tism  in  his  hand  so  he  can't  play." 

Mrs  Simple — "Then  why  don't^ie  use  one  of  these 
mechanical   pianos?" — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer 

It  Sure  Ain't.  "  Money  may  make  the  mare  go," 
said  Uncle  Kben.  "but  I  don't  see  as  it's  much  of  a 
guaranty  agin  kickin'." — Washington  Star. 

The  Spice  of  Life.  —  Ashley — "  Do  you  have  much 
variety  in  your  boarding-house?" 

SBYMOUR  "Well,  we  have  three  different  names 
tor  the  meals." — London  World. 


Half  Hone.  — "  Your  husband  has  merely  tainted." 
"  I  tear,  dear,  these  men  always  clothings  by  halves  " 
Meggendorfei  HI, tetter  i  Munich). 

Encouraging.  Tell    me    frankly,    sir.    what    do 

you   think  of  my  daughter's  vo 

"Well,    madam.    I    think   she  may   have   a   brilliant 

future  in  water-color  painting." 

Iii   the  llliifk   Forest.       "Tli.it   man 

all   right       Why  does  the  policeman  carry  hil 

'<)li.  the  policeman  is  afraid  to  go  home  through 

the  dark  woods    alone  "       W 


Hott? 
Tired  ? 
Thirsty? 


Is  Coding—  Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 

5c 

Everywhere 
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A    Needless    Warning.  ten    the    friend 

who  slaps  you  heartily  on  the  back  is  gettil 
to  make  a  li«ht  im:. 

V   Masted   Evening.     First   Music  Critic — "I 
ning  by  going  to  that  m 
fat's  concert  last  nij 

ond  Music  Critic  -"Why5" 
First    Music    Critic — "His   playing    wa 
criticism!" — Judge. 


I  lie    Oiil.\    Way. — "We    all   make    blur 
once  I  was  a  square  peg  when  I  wa 
round  one." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  your  mistaki 
"  I  got  into  a  hole!"—  / 


Stuck. — GUNNER — "Why    in    the    world    do    the 

fellows  around  this  club  allude  to  old  Poggman  as 

Mr    Automobile?'  He's  not  swift,  is  her" 

Guyir — "Just  the  opposite.     It's  a  polite  way  of 

calling  him  old  'Stick  in  the  Mud.'" — ( 'hicago  News. 


Either  is  Correct. — "A  book-worm."  said  papa, 
•son  who  would  rather  read  than  eat,  or  it  is  a 
worm  that  would  rather  eat  than  read." — Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 


Valuable  Information.  A — "I  used  a  word  in 
speaking  to  my  wife  which  offended  her  sorely  a 
week  ago.  She  has  not  spoken  a  syllable  to  me 
since." 

B — "Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  was?" — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Courage  Begets  Courage. — Young  AVife  (as  a 
beggar  gobbles  down  one  of  her  biscuits) — "Thank 
heaven!  That  fellow  makes  me  believe  in  myself 
again." — Meggendorjer  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  ;. — Finnish  election  results  show  that  the  Diet 
will  carry  on  the  struggle  against  Russian  control. 

May  10. — The  ceremony  of  girding  the  Sword  of 
Osman  on  Mohamed  V.  is  carried  out  at  the  Ayoub 
Mosque. 

The  Russian  Emperor  refuses  to  sign  the  Xaval 
Staff  Bill  01  to  accept  the  Cabinet's  resignation. 

The  Mauretania  breaks  the  Atlantic  record  east- 
ward, making  the  run  from  the  Ambrose  lightship 
to  Daunt's  Rock  in  4  days,  18  hours  and  11 
minutes. 

May  1 1. — The  French  unions  of  State  employees 
vote  to  strike  at  once  after  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties decides  to  postpone  debate  on  the  question  of 
syndicates;  the  Government  announces  its  inten- 
tion to  make  no  concession. 
China  and  Russia  sign  an  agreement  regarding  the 
government  of  the  Russian  railway  zone  in  Man- 
churia, based  on  the  sovereignty  of  China,  and 
assuring  protection  to  foreign  interests. 

May  12. — Twenty-four  mutineers  of  the  army  and 
navy  are  hanged  in  Constantinople. 
The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  20,  passes  the  National  Lottery  Bill. 

May  13. — The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  Turko-Bulgarian  pi  otocol  settling  all 
claims  arising  through  the  proclamation  of  Bul- 
garia's independence. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  7. — A  statue  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
is  unveiled  in  Washington. 

May  10. — President  Taft  appoints  Henry  Groves 
O'Connor,  a  Democrat.  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 

May  11. — The  President  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment congratulates  the  Shah  on  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  constitutional  regime. 

May  12. — The  nominations  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  for 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  W.  W.  Rockhill,  for 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  are  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Taft. 

General 

May  10. — James  H.  Boyle  and  his  wife,  Helen 
Boyle,  convicted  ot  kidnaping  Willie  Whitla,  are 
sentenced  to  life  and  25  years,  respectively,  in  the 
penitentiary. 

May  12. — A  monument  to  Captain  Henry  Wirz. 
commander  of  Andersonville  prison,  is  unveiled 
in  Andersonville,  Georgia. 


New  York's  Three  Public  Libraries  United  in  One  Group 
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Wanamaker's  Three  Exclusive  Stores  United  in  One  Group 


A  New  York  City  landmark. 
Monument  of  A.  T.  Stewart's 
grea.ness,  reconstructed  and 
rearranged  now  wholly  as  a 
Woman's  Store. 


TheNewWanamaker  Build- 
ing.    Fourteen  Galleries  of 
Furnishing  and  Decoration 
with  work  shops. 


The  Men's  section  occupying 
the  entire  Main  Floor  of  the 
New    Wanamaker  Building. 


A  Point  of  Progress  in  Furnishing  Homes 

the  particulars  of  which  are  important  to  everybody  building  anew  or  reconstructing  the  old. 
It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that  we  have  worked  out  a  great  thought  in  constructing  our  large 
new  building  especially  to  install  a  new  kind  of  Furnishing  and  Decoration  business,  wherein 
we  have  now  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  fine  and  distinctive  Furniture,  Draperies 
and  Floor  Coverings  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  home,  and  are  able  at  all  times  to  assemble  and 
group  the  actual  pieces  of  Furniture,  Wall,  Window  and  Floor  Coverings  and  show  by  a  staff 
of  artistic  and  experienced  men  the  harmonious  furnishings  of  a  single  simple  or  elaborate  room, 
or  an  entire  mansion  swung  into  balance  and  harmony,  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
owner,  with  cost  estimated,  not  by  pictures  or  photographs,  but  definitely  and  reasonably  by  the 
actual  articles.  This  business,  just  begun,  is  the  growing  quantity  of  the  Wanamaker  business, 
twelve  years  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  48  years.  Behind  it  there  are  all 
our  valuable  mistakes,  and  costly  experiences  and  perfected  systems,  to  enable  us  to  perform  in 
the  best  manner  whatever  we  undertake. 

The  House  Palatial  is  a  lofty,  solidly  built  mansion  of  two  stories  within  our  building, 
with  24  spacious  rooms,  furnished  equally  well  with  many  of  the  best  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
residences.  Smaller  and  simpler  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  to  show,  beside  the 
richest,  the  humblest  and  moderate  though  thoroughly  artistic  examples  of  Furnishing. 

Correspondence  invited,  and  a  full  staff  of  competent  people  ready  to  take  on  and  execute 
promptly  any  work  entrusted  to  us.  Freightage  from  New  York  is  a  small  matter  in  com- 
parison with  obvious  satisfactions  gained. 

It  pleases  us  to  think  that  we  have  learned  how  to  be  economic  and  artistic  and  do  things 
out  of  the  common  when  desired. 

We  have  a  little  Guide  Book  to  the  Store,  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you.  It  tells  much  about  our  business  and 
the  merchandise,  and  will  tell  you  about  our  specialized 
catalogues,  so  that  you  will  know  just  what  literature  to 
ask  for,  when  you  want  to  know  about  our  stocks.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  it.     Address 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW    YORK 


Wanamaicer  Auditorium 


Foyer  Hall,  House  Palatia 


J^lLiL'/,        ^£HZL",        ^ILL*', 


^^l^X Jlr '  8  H  My  i  n  el'fi  o  u  s  e '  w  h  e  re 
abolishes  dirt,  buKDirt 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your nexh house  clean ing-^s-^^—a 
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Press  the  key  des- 
ignating the  col  - 
umn  or  paragraph 
position  you  desire 
to  reach,  and  the 
carriage  imme- 
diately moves  to 
that  position  with- 
out shock  or  jar.  i 
Its  like  express  service] 

One  of  the28  features 
of  the  easy- action.] 
light-running 

Model 
lO 


S3£ 


Complete  description  of  all 
fealures  sent  free  on  request 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.Inc. 
Syracuse.  N.Y.U.S.A. 


Utaheler, 

umo,   pp 

$1.50. 

Vndo  \,\  . 

Balnbi  Idge, 

Health,      i2mo. 
I 

Bartlett,  Drin.      The 

Maynard  8 

Bate*  ine.     Do  th< 

New     York: 

|i  50. 
lliih.iiHiiiii.      1 1  ..•  :i       Tin-      Light      of 

Vork:     K    P.    Fenno 


1  :mo,    pp. 
Si    net 


jSi 


Royal    Ward.     Dlustrated 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Si  ^o 

Rabbi     Hen     Ezra. 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 


iomo. 


Brebner,    Pen  •       A 

i ;       Boston: 

Browning,    R 

pp    .'i ,     Portland,  Me.: 

Calhoun,  Frances  Boyd.  Miss  Minerva  and 
William  Green  Hill.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  212. 
Chicago:    Reilly  &  Britton  Co.     Si. 

<  arr.   Clark   E.     The   Railway    Mail   Service.      II- 

1  :mo,  pp.  48.     Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg 

Carter,  Charles  Frederick.  When  Railroads 
Wrrr  New.  8vo.  pp.  324.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $2  net. 

The  railroad,  as  a  historical  phenome- 
non, mechanical,  social,  and  economic,  has 
been  very  much  neglected  in  literature. 
Every  one  uses  the  steam-cars;  few,  if  any, 
know  much  about  the  beginning  of  the 
American  engine,  the  steps  by  which  it 
was  developed,  until  it  became  the  pro- 
pelling force  of  a  "flyer."  Art  has  shown 
us  in  E.  L.  Henry's  charming  picture  the 
point  at  which  steam-power  superseded 
the  mule-drawn  barge,  which  carried  the 
traveler  "remote"  and  certainly  if  not 
"unfriended,"  at  any  rate  "'-low."  along 
the  Erie  Canal.  But  few  know  about  the 
"Stourbridge  Lion,"  the  "Best  Friend 
of  Charleston,"  the  "Sandusky."  the 
first  locomotive  with  a  whistle,  or  Peter 
Cooper's  "Tom  Thumb."  Then  there  are 
the  geniuses  who  invented  the  successive 
improvements  in  the  engine,  the  engineers 
who  surmounted  physical  obstructions  in 
a  safe  and  level  roadbed,  and  the  giants  of 
finance  and  administration  who  opened  up 
the  country  by  the  vast  lines  which  have 
transformed  the  continent  from  tin-  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  Winnipeg  and 
Seattle  to  Xew  Orleans. 

The   storv   is    told   in   a   clear,   accurate. 
and    interesting    manner    in     the    | 
volume,    which   is   enriched    with    many    il- 
lustrations and  should  find  a  place  in  even- 
popular  library. 

<  h.iMiherliiin,  Lucia  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Door  Illustrated  tamo,  pp.  -':''  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobba  Merrill  Co. 

«  tumben,    Robert    W       Sp<  r       Pp, 

j')o      New  York:    I)   Appleton  A  Co 

Very  differenl   from   the  recent   society 
that  have  come  from   the  pen  of 
Mr    Chambei  Spec  La)    Me    enger,"  a 

-iirnng  tale  of  the  Civil  War.  While  it  is 
primarily  a  war  story,  and  a-  such  of  spe- 
cial interesl  to  masculine  reader-,  there  is 
vet   enough  of  the  romantic  element   to  in- 

•  in-  other  sea  as  well      It  tells  of  the 


ite  of  her  mannish 
pation,  the  Special  Messenger  remains 
thoroughly  feminine  A  satisfactory  hero 
in  the  form  of  a  Union  bandmaster  puts 
trance  in  the  initial  chapter,  ap- 
parently loses  his  life,  and  is  finally  res- 
urrected with  happy  results. 

There  is  not  always  a  strong  connecting- 
link  binding  the  different  parts  of  th( 
and  occasional  chapters  form  complete 
storiettes  in  themselves.  With  his  usual 
skill.  Mr.  Chamber-  hold-  the  reader's  at- 
tention from  -tart  to  finish. 

<  banning;,  ud,   and   Landing;,    Marion   r 

lie  Story  el   the  Great  Lakes.      8vo,  pp.  398.      The 
Macmillan  Co.      Si. 50. 

The  history  of  the  North -America] 

tinent  during  the  years  of  its  early 

ment  by   French  and   English  owes  much 


FREDERICK    DRIN    HARTLETT, 

Author  of  "  The  Web  of  the  Golden  Spider." 

of  its  romantic  coloring  to  the  exciting 
incidents  and  varied  events  which  hap- 
pened among  the  (beat  Lakes  which  were 
the  highways  as  well  as  the  ti-lnng-ground- 
of  aborigines  and  settlers  alike.  For  three 
centuries  their  shore-  have  been  scene*  ol 
trade    and     battle       While    originally     the 

home  of  savages,  they  were  first  discov- 
ered, mapped,  and  described  by  such  in- 
trepid Frenchmen  a-  Champlain.  La  Salle. 
and     Hennepin.      The     missionary,     the 

trader,  and  the  soldier  found  stubborn 
enemies  in   the   Indian   tribes  who  resented 

their  intrusion  a-  teachers  <,f  a  new  re- 
ligion, a  new  method  "i  trade,  and  new 
weapons   of   war.     The   struggle   bi 

the  old  and  the  new  may  be  said  to  h;r\  e 
lasted  for  a  century.  When  Cadillac 
founded    Detroit    in     1701    this   wa- one  of 

the  first  permanent  colonies  of  Europeans, 
lie  had  wisely  chosen  this  site  a-  the  real 


idventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes   key  to  the  Great   Lake-.     In  the  century 

•r  young  woman   who.   Southern   by    that  wa-  past  all  the  difficultie 


birth  but  of  Northern  sympathies,  becomes 

a   special   messenger  of   tin-   Union  army 
and  i  onsummate  act- 
ing, more  than  one  Confederate  officer  is 
outwitted  and  a  few  hearts  broken  in  the 


tion  had  been  overcome  and  a  knowledge 
Of  the  resources  of  the  new  regions  had 
been  c<  .mmunicated  to  Kurope  from  which 
band-  of  adventurers  kept  up  an  endless 
Stream     of     immigration        But     after     the 
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founding  of  Detroit  a  bitter  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  territory  raged  for 
many  years.  Prance  and  England  firsl 
tended  for  the  prize  and  subsequently 
England  and  the  American  colonies.  Bui 
during  all  these  struggles  there  was  ra- 
:  a  cruel  war  between  the  white  man  of 
whatever  nation  as  he  advanced  farther 
and  farther  into  the  interior  and  the  red 
man.  who  was  retiring  and  falling  before 
him.  The  present  volume  gives  us  some 
of  the  main  features  of  this  bloody  con- 
flict. The  authors  have  clearly  divided 
their  subject  into  three  sections,  and  after 
their  interesting  account,  first,  of  "The  Dis- 
covery ami  Exploration,"  and,  second,  of 
"The  Struggle  for  Possession,"  the  last 
third  of  the  volume  is  de\oted  to  "Occu- 
pation and  Development."  The  building 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  [825,  and  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  to  Lake  Erie  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  gave  vast  impetus  to  the 
three  great  industries  of  the  Lakes,  the 
fur  trade,  copper-mining,  and  lumbering. 
From  this  epoch  Chicago  became  the 
great  emporium  of  the  Central  West,  and 
the  Lakes,  inland  oceans,  crowded  with 
shipping. 

The  work  is  well  supplied  in  maps  and 
illustrations,  and  some  of  the  drawings, 
such  as  Father  Hennepin's  view  of  Niagara 
Falls,  are  curious  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  bibliography  is  a  useful  one  and  the 
index  complete. 


ALMA    MARTIN    ESTABROOK, 

Author  of  "  The  Rule  of  Three." 

Estabrook,  Alma  Martin.  The  Rule  of  Three — 
A  Story  of  Pike's  Peak.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
309.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Faith  and  Works  of  Christian  Science.  By 
the  writer  of  "Confessio  Medici."  nmo,  pp.  292. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism.  Modern  Aspects  of 
Evolution.  Centennial  Addresses  in  Honor  of 
Charles  Darwin.  Before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Baltimore.  Friday. 
January  1,  1909.  8vo.  pp.  274  Xew  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     S2  net. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  James.  Chapters  on  Span- 
ish Literature.  8vo,  pp.  259.  London:  Archibald 
Constable   &  Co.,  Ltd. 

While  modestly  styling  his  work  "Chap- 
ters on"  and  not  a  "History  of"  Spanish 
literature,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  has  man- 
aged to  outline  pretty  clearly  every  main 
feature  of  his  subject  from  the  epic  of  the 
"Cid"  to  the  modern  novel  of  Spain.     His 


The  Value 


to  the  public  of  these  informing  an- 
nouncements regarding  the  exercise 
of  selection  in  the  purchase  of  burial 
caskets  and  appointments  rests  upon  great  material  fact. 

It  is  this: 

That  before  this  far-reaching  subject  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  large,  the  NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY,  through 
years  of  patient,  progressive  effort,  had  created  the  higher 
standards  which  these  announcements  express,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  practice  everywhere  among  representative 
funeral  directors. 

In  the  circumstances  attending 
arrangements  for  funerals,  the  easier 
the  way  is  made  to  assurance  of 
highest  quality,  the  greater  the 
service  to  those  most  closely  con- 
cerned. 

No  feature  of  the  necessary  ne- 
gotiations could  be  more  simple 
than  the  stipulation  that  the  casket 
be  of  NATIONAL  make.  No  other 
means  will  make  so  certain  the  ad- 
vanced modern  ideals  of  quality, 
design  and  character,  for  the  highest 
fulfillment  of  the  final  offices. 


The  Higher  Standard 

represented  by  NA  TIONAL  Manu- 
facture includes  every  grade  0/ casket, 
befitting  every  degree  of  circumstance. 
The  superior  character  is  as  marked  in 
the  cloth-covered  hard-wood  products 
as  in  those  0/  massive  carved  mahog- 
any or  oak.  and  those  of  perpetually 
enduring  Bronze. 

This  Company  has  published  a 
short  historical  booklet  on  Bronze. 
It  touches  also  upon  the  bringing  of 
caskets  wrought  of  this  eternal  metal, 
formerly  privileged  only  to  a  Nation's 
great,  within  reach  of  moderate  pri- 
vate means.  Those  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive it  should  address  the  nearest  of 
our  establishments. 


NATIONAL  CASKETS  are  furnished  everywhere  by  Funeral  Directors  of 
highest  principle  and  ability.  You  should  i\now  by  whom  in  your 
own  locality. 

The  National  Casket  Company  makes  no  sales  direct,  but  main- 
tains 23  show-rooms  in  principal  cities  for  the  convenience  of  Funeral 
Director  and  purchaser. 


NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Albany ;  Allegheny  ;  Baltimore  ;  Boston  ;  Brooklyn  ;  Buffalo ;  Chicago  ; 
East  Cambridge;  Harlem;  Hoboken ;  Indianapolis;  Louisville;  Nashville; 
New  Haven;  New  York  City;  Oneida;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg;  Rochester; 
Scranton  ;  Syracuse ;  Washington  ;  Williamsburg. 

We  sell  only  through  Funeral  Directors 


TooTfl  sTqileT  Preparations 

fifteen  in  the  family,  all  good 

Sanitol  Toilet  Powder  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  for  your  use. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


j.  is  one   01  me   stroi 

|\  helped   to    earn   thi 

a\  reputation  and  en. 

mj  Improved   Tip  1 


of  the    strong    features    that  haa 
rid-wide 


nt  ol'the  Dan 
Top    Duplicator.     No 

ied,  thus   avoiding  soil- 

'I  hand*  and  clothing.  hToexpensive 
upphpa.  100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
en  and  50  copies  from  typewritten 
irimnal.  K.  nt  on  ten  days'  trial 
nilhnut  deposit.  (  om-    tfC     f\f\ 

plete  Duplicator,  cap  size  (print  8^  x  13  in.  )  PRICE     ipiJ.\JK> 

I  Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Itldg.,   Ill  John  St.,  Sew  York 
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PANOLA- a  NEW 
10*  HAVANA  CIGAR 


We  want  every  smoker 
of    GOOD    Cigars 
to    try  our   New 
La  Reclama"  Panola." 

It   is    a    hand-made    cigar 

w.th  a  LONG   FILLER  of 

a  delicious  blend  of  clean,  mel- 
low, rich  Havana,  wrapped  wilh  | 
genuine  imported  Sumatra  of  the 
quality.  It  is  that  popular, 
freely  burning  Panetela  shape  which 
is  preferred  by  the  most  experienced 
and  discriminating  smokers. 

is  far 
ii  >r  to  the  average  u  c  cigar. 

ima  "Panola"  is  only  $2  25 

for  50,  because  we  make  them  in  our 
ictory  (the   largest  and  cleanest 
mail  order  cigar  factory  in  the  world)  and 
sell  them -by  mail  direcll)  from  factory  to 
smoker    at  strictly  wholesale  price  This 
selling  plan  eliminates  the  profits  and  ex- 
is  and  retail 
.  thus  affording  1  Miiisianti.il  sav- 
ing of  which  you  receive  the  benefit. 

To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  value 
of  our  New  La  Reclama"  Panola.  '  we 
m  ike  you  this 


Free  Trial 


Off 


.  -^ 


er 


Write  us  the  request,  on  your 
business  letterhead  and  we  will 
ship  you  50  La  Reclama  "Panola" 
Cigars,     expressage     prepaid. 

Smoke  five  or  six — then  if  you  like  them 
send  us  52.25  within  ten  days ;  but  if  for 
any  reason  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  the  remainder  to  us,  expressage 
collect.  There  will  be  no  charge  what- 
ever for  the  few  cigars  used  in  testing. 
.ike  this  offer  be<  ause  Wt  are  con- 
fident that  the  1  igars  will  suit  vour  taste 
and  bring  us  your  permanent  patronage. 

It's  a  10c  Cigar  for  4  l-2c 

Don't  lose  any  time  in  trying  tins  new 

lama  "  Panola  "    Send  today  lor 

a     ihiai.    shipment    and   com] 

■•  Panola  "  with  the  dear  you  ha  i 
smoking.     Mention  whethei  you  prefer 

them  mild,  medium  or  strong 

Illustrated  chart,  showing  a  Variety  of 

it  wholesale   prices,  on  request. 


La   Reclama 
•'  Panola  " 

4"k  in. 


(aI^clama(ubanIbctoi 


i  m  H 
101  C  Lenox  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


holar  ami  .in  eiitlr. 

what  plainly  the  desultorii  the  lec- 

ither  than 
study,  this  n  email  the  mi  irecharm- 

i    Hispai 
that   we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  these 
"Chapters."      It  was  they  who  invited  the 
author 

h  literature  in  The  Uni- 

Columbia,  Harvard,  I 
Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  as 
well  as  the  institutions  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith's  College  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  author. 
Wc  commend  the  work  to  Spanish  stu- 
dents iu  particular,  but  all  lovers  of  litera- 
ture and  criticism  will  be  interested  in  it. 
The   verified  translations  arc   smooth  and 

•    and  the  work  is  rendered  complete 

ii  id  index. 
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Putrelle,    Jacqui 

i  .'inn.  pp    273,      Indianapolis:    Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Gallatin,  Franci  D  Ai  i  nfinished  Divorce. 
or.  Her  Hotter  Self  t2mo,  pp  260  New  York: 
Cochrane  Publishing  I 

Garrison,    Wendell    Phillip.      Lettei     and     Me 
of.    1  .'hid.    pp.     297.     Boston:     Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     Si. 50. 

A    Gentleman    Prom    Mississippi.     A    Novel 

Founded   on   the   popular    Play   of    the   same   title 

Produced  under  the  Managements  of  Win    A    Brad) 

1<    Grismer.      Illustrated       121110,  pp     189 

New  York:    J    S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.     (.0  cents. 

Gibbons,  James  Cardinal.  True  Manhood  i6mo, 
pp    -  e     Chicago    A   C    McClurg   iV- Co. 

Gibbon,  Perceval.  Salvator.  umo,  pp.  324. 
New  \'nrk:   Doubleday,  Page   & 

Glrdlestone,    K.     H      I  lid  Testament 
and    Modern    Ideas.      t6mo,    pp     128      New    York: 
Longmans,  Green   &  Co 

Going,    Charles    Buxton      Star-Glow    and    Song. 

1. 'mo.  pp.  _>o.i.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bro 

Gollancz,    I    [Editor].     Romeo  and  Juliet      The 

Lamb  Shakespeare  for  the  Young      Based  on  Lamb's 

Tales;    with  passages  and  scenes  inserted  from  the 

Play,  and  songs  set   to  Music      tamo,  pp.   81       11 

lustrated.     New  York:   Dul  80  cents  net. 

Gollancz,     I      [Editor],     Macbeth      The     Lamb 

eare    for    the    Young      Based    on    Lamb's 

erted  from  the 

t  lustrated       tamo,      pp       71.      New      York: 

!     i\   Co.       So  cent',  net 


Shaving     comfort    means 
stropping        but    do    you 


know     how 
correctly  ? 


to     stro 


ftsiFiT6R 

(Stropper  and  Razor  in  One — Strops  itself) 

The  only  razor  with  which  anyone  can  strop 
automatically,  correctly  and  quickly  without 
removing  the  blade,  and  shave  with  a  barber's 
velvet  smoothness.  <  !oml  mes  all  the  good 
points  of  both  ••  safety  "  and  "old  style." 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  our 
Free  booklet,    "Shoeing  Sense" 

AUTO  STROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

D.pt.  I.,  345  FIFTH  AYKNI   I         NEW  YORK  CI  IV 
11  St    Helen  st  .  Montreal 


1 1  N.  v.  Oxford 


Standard  Outfit — Self-stropping,  Silver-plated 
Razor,  12  Blades  and  fine  Horsehide  Strop 
contained  in  Leather  case,  $5.  Money  back  '/ 
not  iatisfied  after  30  days'  trial. 


The    Lone    Trail    at    Thirty. 
Black    I.  i.ers. 


Gorham,    Pram  is 

Bvo    pp    J ;        Bo  -ton: 

Gummere,    Francis  B.     The    Old   English    Epic, 

translated  in  the   original  meters.      1 2mo,   pp.    :oo, 

millan  Co.      $1.10  net. 

The  song  of  the  hero  who  conquered 
Grendel  and  in  his  old  age  killed  the  dragon, 
but  died  from  the  wounds  he  received  m 
the  encounter,  hai  never  yet  been  so  well 
translated  into  English  a^  in  this  present 
work.  The  meter  and  alliterative  rattle 
..I  tlii  English  poem  of  Germanic  origin 
have  Itch  laboriously  preseryed  by  Mr. 
Gummere.  Almost  boundless  as  is  the 
literature  1  m  the  ubjeel  1  if  I  hi 
poetry,  which  is  represented  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  by  five  specimens,  the  labors 
of  the  presenl  learned  lingui  I  arc  nol  to 
be    con  iden  '1  i<  »u        We    h&\  e 

here  the  entire  relic  oi  >uch  ancienl  poetrj 
as  the  Wesl  Germanic  race  produced 
The  <  tvln  arc  valuable  to  the  studenl  ol 
h  literal  me  as  well  as  ol  German 
lin-rai hit  We  find  in  them  the-  life  of 
the  old  minstrel    de  cribed  as  Homer  has 

ile  ICIlbed     In       I  )enn  id(  11  U  l\clcri" 

per  on  and  in<  idenl  in  the  heroic  legends 
of  Germany  abound  in  Beowulf,  Finnsburg, 
Waldere,  and  the  other  of  these  English 
as  will  be  seen  in  referring  to  the 
Scandinavian  aga  and  the  N'ibelungen. 
The   introduction    and   note     furnished 


A  New  $1  Offer- "Keiths 

\ 

new    b  ^ 

\lOO  PLANS 

Bungalows 
Cottagee 
$400.  to  $3000. 
Katth'a    OMothls 

is  tlu> rec- 
lognfaed      authority 

No.  37— $2000.    One  of  the  100.      DeooratiDf   Unmet. 
Ihi  stands  I'.  1  .iv     I  11  Ii  i'ii>-pag©  issue  cives 
desifni  bj  leadini  architects' 
Hy  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
WO  designs  for  AUr&rlivt.  II.. in,->.  t3.600tO  t>.000  .   .   .   tl  00 
I  end  I  ntlmh  Half  limbec  ...     Log 

■  book— Practical  Home  Daeoratloii I.W 

133  Beautiful  Interior  Views  ol  Halls.  Urine  Rooms  ati  1  OS 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  .  .  3  00 
\.X  L.  KEITH,  :tl;  Lumber  Ex.  Minneapolis,  Minn  asm 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

:icc<>  Wltll  a  I 
'I  he  regret   Is  thnt    you    have    v 
yean  before  you  began  smoking  Alii  API  \. 

•  it  brotherhood  ol  pipe  smokers,  w  I".  ap> 
preclete    i  soothing  and  meditative  pipe, 
trying  t"  find   :i   tobacco  that    satisfies   i 
will  find  their  Ideal  In   Mt<  API  \  Ml  \  M   1:1 

It   Mm  have  never  had  the  luxury  ol  smoking 
AR<    \PIA 
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Let  Us  Send  You  The 
Peach  Pipe  on  Approval 

We  Want  You  to  See  It  and  Try  It 


)'  ii  ...•».'  carry  it  in  vour   docket  and  it  'won't 
ted  or  unlighted. 

Ifvou  don't  like  it  send  it 
back  t°  us  Qt  our  expense. 
If  you   do,   send   us  $1 . 


It  is  made  of 
the  best  se- 
lected French 
briar,  natural  stain,  which  shows 
you  the  beautiful  graining  of  the 
wood,  and  with  a  solid  vulcanized 
bit.  It  is  handsomely  finished  and 
a    high-grade  pipe  in   every  respect. 

It  can  be  smoked  in  the  automobile, 
on  horseback,  riding,  driving,  in  the 
wind,  about  a  farm,  fishing,  hunting 
or  anywhere  where  smoking  might  be 
dangerous  or  out  of  the  question. 

It  has  a  cover  which  swings  over  the 
bowl,  thus  preventing  the  sparks  from 
blowing    out. 

The  stem 
swings  over 
the  bowl  in 
such  a  way  that 
it  makes  a 
most  compact 
pipe  for  the 
pocket.     We  PATCNTED 

have   endorsements    from   people    all 
over  America. 

Write  us  at   once  and  we  will  ship  the 
Pipe  to  you  on  approval. 

WALTON     SUPPLY     CO. 

15     Exchange     Street 
BOSTON  -  -  MASS. 


D    Print  Your  Own 

(2»l  £"?~j>  Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
L  (STS^A  Larger  118.  Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
KV\_V5^)     profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
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ored  form   of  investment  for  banks. 
trustees,  educational  institutions  and  individuals   - 
security  for  their  money, 
•efor  booklet  "A"  and  descriptive  list  of  securities. 
E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.  (Established  1883 ) Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^^ 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


With  a  Btisse  Dry  Hone  you  can 
>ada  make  your  razor  edge 
equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet  hones  us- 
ually take  halt  an  hour  of  an  expert. 
Busae's  Honesrequire  no  skill ;  any- 
body can  use  them ;  adapted  to 
either  plain  or  safety  styles.  A 
gentleman  said,  "1  would  not  t;ike 
$25  for  mine  if  I  could  not  get 
another  ;  have  used  it  5  years  and 
my  razor  is  as  good  as  new. 

81.00  PREPAID 

if   nr>t    satisfactory. 


BC8SEACO..    537  Walnut  St.,    Cincinnati,  O. 


by  the  translator  render  the  presenl  work 
doubly  valuable  as  a  complete  and  com- 
pendious guide-book  to  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure department  of  English  literature 

Haggard,  II  Rider  The  Lady  of  the  Heavens 
tamo,  pp.  342,     New   York:    Frank  V    Lovell  Co 

Hanks,  Charles  Stedman,  (>ur  Plymouth   Fore 

fathers     The   Real   Founders  of  Our   Republic.     II 

lustrated,     12010,    pp.    339  Boston       Dans 
&  Co.     Si. 50. 

Haraack,  Adolph.     The  Mission  and   E 
of   Christianity    during    the    First    Three    Centuries. 
Translated  and   Edited  by  James  Moffatt.     2  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  514  and  .558.     ('..  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $7. 

These  learned  volumes  contain  what  is 
practically  a  history  of  the  Church's  ex- 
pansion during  the  first  three  centuries  as  it 
is  viewed  by  a  critic  who  rejects  every  detail 

and  all  data  which  can  not  be  certified  by 
the  tests  of  modern  criticism.  According 
to  Professor  Harnaek,  "the  primitive  his- 
tory of  the  Church's  missions  lies  buried 
in  legend."  These  "legends  in  connection 
with  the  apostolic  mission"  are  now  recog- 
nized as  "worthless."  The  author  there- 
fore barely  touches  upon  them.  The 
period  covered  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  of  the  spread  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  whole  apostolic  age,  is  only  de- 
tailed so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from 
"reliable  material."  This  reliable  mate- 
rial is  exhaustively  treated.  It  consists 
of  inscriptions  and  such  facts  concerning 
ancient  geography  and  statistics  as  are 
relevant.  By  this  means  the  history  of 
the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  sepa- 
rate provinces  has  been  clearly  outlined. 
The  character  of  the  Pauline  mission  is 
finely  and  boldly  outlined  principally  by 
a  reference  to  the  Pauline  epistles.  Par- 
ticularly clear  and  satisfying  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Harnaek  explains  the 
reasons  why  the  Church  of  the  Jews  be- 
came the  Church  of  the  Gentiles.  As  his 
work  advances  he  shows  how  the  mists  of 
legend  fade  away  and  the  spread  of  the 
faith  becomes  a  concrete  and  actual  thing 
as  it  moves  more  actively  and  comprehen- 
sively, until  what  Crassus  and  Anthony 
failed  to  accomplish  was  brought  about  by 
the  missionaries,  and  Armenia,  as  Jerome 
pithily  put  it,  deposuit  pharetras,  laid  down 
her  arms  at  the  foot  of  Christian  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century. 

This  fresh  and  accurate  work  will  here- 
after be  an  indispensable  manual  in  teach- 
ing or  studying  church  history  with  crit- 
ical thoroughness.  The  interest  is  kept 
up  by  living,  even  lively,  quotations  and 
references  to  contemporary  writers.  The 
author  shares  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the 
glory  of  the  Antonine  Age  and  regrets 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  anticipate 
Constantine  by  accepting  the  inevitable  and 
making  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  great  stoic  philosopher  and  em- 
peror made  the  suicidal  mistake  of  trying 
to  put  down  the  new  religion,  and,  as 
Harnaek  observes,  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians  was  "one  of  the  most  tragical 
facts  of  all  history."     The  five  large,  clear, 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


WILLIAM   H.  TAl'T 
Copyright,  1909,  by  Underwood  a   Underwood 


President 

TAFT 

and 

McClure's 
magazine 


THE  second  of  two  remarkable 
articles  the  President  has  writ- 
ten for  McClure's  appears  in  the 
June  number.  Mr.  Taft  calls  it 
"JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  AS  AN 
ISSUE  IN  POLITICS"  and  he 
tells  why  he  took  the  stump  to  win 
the  labor  vote  and  why  Gompers 
failed  to  "  deliver  "  it. 


TAMMANY'S 

Control  of  New  York  by 
Professional  Criminals 

is  another  article  in  this  number  that 
every  good  citizen  should  read.  It 
means  just  what  the  title  indicates.  The 
same  condition  exists  in  many  other 
large  cities.     Your  vote  counts  for  little. 


Among  the  other  things  that  make 
McClure's  the  best  of  all  June  Maga- 
zines  are 

"The  Animal  Mind  from  the  Inside." 
"  The  Conservation  of  the  Defective 

Child,"  and 
Five  of  the  Best  Short  Stories  Ever 
Written. 


McClure's 

FOR  JUNE        15  CENTS 

or  $1.50  per  year  from  the 

S.  S.  McCLURE  COMPANY 


44-60  East  23d  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Day  After 
Tomorrow 

SOME  people  live  only  for 
today,  tome  wiser  ones 
provide  also  for  tomorrow 
—  but  the  thoughtful  man  is 
the  one  that  is  saving  for  the 
"day  after  tomorrow."  A  lit- 
tle money  in  a  bureau  drawer 
is  a  good  thing,  a  little  more 
in  the  bank  is  a  better  thing  — 
but  a  definite  compelling  sav- 
ing plan  that  saves  $10  a 
month  or  more  is  the  very 
best.  It  is  this  we  have  to 
offer  you  and  your  money 
earns  4/4%  from  the  day  that 
we  get  it.  The  security  is 
guaranteed  first  mortgages  on 
New  York  City  real  estate — 
the  safest  thing  there  is. 

Send  postal  or  the  coupon 
below  for  our  free  booklet 
THE  SAFE  WAY  TO  SAVE. 
The  plan  is  worth  knowing 
about  even  if  you  do  not 
care  to  use  it. 


TiTlE  GUARANTEE 
AND  TRUST  C9 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

Please    send   "  The   Safe  Way  to    Save," 
ad/erlised  in  The  Literary  Digest  [V]  to 


Name 


Address 

175  Reinsert  St.,  Brooklyn 
350  Foltoo  St.,  Jamaica 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$12,000,000 


Where  Savings  KF 

are  Safe  and  Yield  q^J^/V 

THE  Location  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Industrial  are  the  factors  that  insure 
liberal  earnings  <>n  real  estate  mortgage 
loans,  and  the  regular  payment  of  5';  divi- 
dends to  every  investor,  small  or  large. 

I  i.i  full  reoordaot  nnr  operation!  are  open  to 
turn  i.)  the  Mew  York  Banking  Department  Tin-i-. 
oompulaor:  Without  compulsion,  the]  are  open  to  ex- 
amination bj  .in  client  at  an  time,  both  nt  our  place 
of  huiilnpm  and  in  the  public  1 1 1 . --»  of  the  Hankinn  !>•• 
partment  I  he  more  our  methods  are  studied  ana  un- 
derstood i>    Investors  the  stronger  we  stand  with  them 

in  sisters  ri>in  we   have  nocumulated    leasts 
1,1    over  mi.ihio.ooo     ,,  i    9urpltu  and   Pi 

H  I  iis.imhi  ;  have  never  omitted  or  deferred  pn>men< 
of    full    dividend 
failed   to    retnrn    the    principal 
prompt  I)  and  oourteousl;  .  ■  •"  re 

•  I  in— t 

1  hi  re  are  probabl;  men  In  >"ur 
ii  local  it)  who  have  dealt  wii  i. 
and  whose  names  we  ■ 
.   wltht  heir  pei  mlssli 
in-  us  fur  Informal  Ion 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

9  Time*  Ruiluini.  Rroidway  and  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


and  expository  maps  which   form  the  ap- 
pendix .iR'  most  valuable. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C      '  >ur  Village     pp    183.    New 
York:    D.  A  0      $1.50. 

These    sketches    of    Cape    Cod    have    a 

salty  and  wholesome  flavor.  The  sandy 
stretches  where  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  his  boy- 
hood days  form  a  pleasing  setting  for  the 
manv  tender  and  whimsical  memories  of 
that  early  time  which  go  to  make  it])  this 
little  Look.  The  headings  of  the  chapters 
•  the  writer's  lines  of  thought:  Our 
House,  A  Cape  Cod  Clambake,  The  Old 
Maul..  The  School  Picnic.  Our  Oldest  In- 
habitant, Teacher,  and  A  Christmas  Mem- 
ory.     Dreamy     stories     of     foreign-bound 


JOSEPH    C.   LINCOLN, 

Author  of  "  Our  Village."  reviewed  elsewhere. 

vessels  that  never  returned,  romances  that 
were  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  oft-repeated 

yarns  of  ancient  mariners  are  among  the 
author's      recollections.      Those      who      can 

boast  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Cape-Cod  types  than  that  obtained  through 

the  medium  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Look  wilt  bear 
witness  that  they  have  received  conscien- 
tious   treatment    at    his    hand.      A    tasteful 

binding,  several  half-tone  illustrations, 
and  frequenl  pen-and-ink  sketches  com- 
plete the  attractions  of  "Our  Village." 

I. (mm-.  M      An  Englishman'  .mo,  pp. 

<o8.      New  York:    Longmans.  Green  8 

Long,    Charles    M      Virginia    County    Names 


Pears' 

cleanses  thoroughly, 
soothing  and  freshening 
the  skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap  of 
gentle  character. 


fttoru 


^/t-^^ 


A  !\'ew  Clasp  that 
is  ioo5f  flat!  1 
curer,  stronger, 
smoother,  lighter, 
more  comfortable 
than  ever. 


A  Sew  Grip  that 
dra-.LS  in  the  sock 
and  tightens  its 
hold  at  every  move- 
ment. 


THESE 
IMPROVEMENTS 

in  Brighton  Garters  give  a  sense  of  security 
to  the  whole  dress  of  the  leg  :  a  trim  and 
-.leek  appearance  to  the  ankles;  a  smooth 
and  firm  support  to  the  socks:  without 
rubbing,  chafing  or  tiring  the  leg.  Pun 
silk,  wear-resisting  webs  in  all  1 
heavily  nickeled  brass,  rustless  metal  parts 
with  round  edges  to  avoid  wear  or  tear  of 
socks  At  \our  dealers— 25c— or  we  mail 
them  direct.  Our  guaranty  card  on  every 
box. 


pioneer! 


SUSPENDERS 

(iive  positive  balance  to  the  shoulders, 
direct  and  easy  support  to  the  trousers,  . 
freedom  from  all  feeling  of  restraint,  com- 
fort in  every  motion.  Exclusive  artistic 
webs,  tiregilt  mountings,  elegant  in  finish. 
At  your  dealers  -  30c -or  we  mail  them 
direct.    Our  guaranty  band  on  every  pair. 

PIONEER   SUSPENDER   CO. 

718  MARKET  STREET        PHILADELPHIA 
MAKERS  OF  PIONE1  K    HI  LTS 


HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR 

From  Importer  to  Wearer     Bilk,  lisle,  cotton 

Ml  colore,  plain  or  fancy.     On  Silk  II 

WE    SAVE    loi'    vs.'»    TO    so    I'Kit    CENT. 

u  Kill    FOB  <'Vi  M.oori;  ■■  v   • 

j.  C.  Braafleld *('»..  1  ."»iii«iin<>n  %»«■  .  BJesi  1  <>rk 


"The  Masterpiece  ol  Optical  Mechanism" 

PERPLEX 

Prism   Binocular 

The  first  real  improvement  in  Priam  Glcuies 

The  IS- power  in  this  glass  gives  a  field  o(  view 
607  feet  In  diameter  at  a  distance  oi  ■  mile,  with 
the  whole  field  as  brightly  illuminated  as  an  old- 
style  opera-glass.  Sharp,  plastic  definition  never 
possible  heretofore.  Light  weight  and  well  pro- 
portioned, heme  steady  in  the  hand. 

Mechanically  perfect,  and  impossible  to  mis 
alien.     Prisma  easily  removable  (or  cleaning. 

Sold  by  Opticians,  Jewelers,  Marine  Supply 
and  Sporting  Goods  dealers.  If  your  local  di  aler 
will  dot  supply,  we  will  sell  direct  and  guarantee 

salislai  lion. 

Catalog 
Free 

Explains  and 
il  lustra  ti 
strut  don  m  lie- 
tail,  and  fives 
prices  ol  the 
several  1 

—write  I.  1  It 

AMERICAN 

THERMO  WARE 

COMPANY 

Suli-   Ar 

0  Warun  Street 
New  Vork 


Sold  everywhere. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy   Years  <■:   Virginia   Hi-- 
umo,  pp.   .'o:      Now    Vork:    Nea 

iriK'  Co.      Si   50. 

Loomls,  Charles  Battel!  Just  Iri-.li.  lamo,  pp 
175.     Boston:    Richard  G    Badger. 

Raymond,   Henry  \V.     The  Story  of  Sai 
A    C  iai  ter    in    Adirondack     Ili-Mrv      Illustrated 
New  York:    Grafton  Press.     Si  net 

Itoese,    Lizette   Woodworth.     A    Branch   of   Maj 
—  Poem--.     i6mo,  pp.   41.     Portland,  Me.:    T 
li.  Mosher 

Bemeasnyder,      Rev.      Junius      B      Mysticism: 
Psychology,     History,    and    Relation    to    Scripture, 
rch,     and     Christian     Liu-       Pamphlet,    pp,     -\>. 
Burlington,  la.:    German  Literary  Board. 

A  tro.it moii t  of  thi>  kind  from  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  theologian  comes  as  a  kind 
of  refreshing  surprize.  Dr.  Remensnyder 
shows  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  his 
subject  and  his  conclusion  is  that  mysti- 
cism is  an  element  of  real  value  in  Chris- 
tianity. His  brief  account  of  the  princi- 
pal representatives  oi  mystical  religion 
with  their  key  utterances  will  illuminate 
the  subject  for  every  reader  who  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  history.  While 
the  author  points  out  the  errors  that  have 
naturally  tempted  mystical  minds  he 
shows  that  its  best  representatives  have 
not  fallen  extensively  into  these  err 

Rockefeller.    John     I).      Random    Reminiscences 
of  Men  and  Events.      Frontispiece,      umo,  pp 
New  Vork:   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     Si 

Rowland.  Helen.      Reflections  of  a  Bachi 

,i',e:       1  jmo.    pp      120.      New     York:      Dodge 
Publishing  Co.      75  cents. 


VIRGINIA    TRACY. 

Author  of  "  Merely  Players,"  reviewed  elsewhere. 


Tracy.  Virginia.      Merely  Players. 
York:   'the  Century  Co.     $1.50. 


Pp.  3.?'  •    New 


NONE  JUST AS GOOD 


FIRE- 


the  greatest  danger  that  menaces  your  factory 

You  can  insure  your  factory  against  fire  loss,   but  not   against 

tires  or  losses  of  business  that  follow. 

The  safe,  sensible  thing  is  to  have  a  factory  that  is  in  itself  a 

protection  against  fire — a  factory  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  fireproof — not  "  slow- burning  "  or  near- 

lireproof,  but  unburnable.     Actual  tires  prove  it. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  ten  cents  for  our  book — 

"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction" 

This  is  a  work  by  an  expert  engineer  on  factories,  warehouses  and  shops  built 
of  concrete,  with  illustrations  and  detailed  descriptions.  Our  interest  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  make  the  brand  of  cement  you  will  unquestionably  use  if  you 
investigate  the  various  brands  of  Portland  Cement  and  learn  (as  you  will)  that 

JL  T^l  A       ^^  PORTLAND 

Al  LAS  CEMENT 

is  the  standard  in  cements— the  brand  that  is  always  pure  and  always  uniform; 
the  brand  the  Government  bought  to  the  extent  of  4,500,000  barrels,  for  use 
in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  Books 
Concrete  Country  Residences"  (delivery  charges.  25  cents) 
"Concrete  Cottages"  (sent  free) 
"  Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  "  (sent  free) 

If  >our  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE    ATLAS    Portland    CEMENT    CO. 

DEPT.  64,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Output  of  any  Cement  Company  in  the  World— Over  40,000  Barrels  per  Day 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
4  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


COLGATE'S 

DENTOL/ 


In  "Merely  Players"  we  are  given  an 
introduction  to  the  people  who  live  their 
lives  behind  the  footlights.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for, 
while  it  may  be  true  that 

"To  ail  you  who  cheer  them  so 
They  still  are  nothing  but  a  show." 
the  fact  remains  that  the  players  are  very 
real  men  and  women.  These  sketches, 
twelve  in  number,  portray  the  high  lights, 
as  well  as  the  shadows,  of  a  profession  that 
has  not  always  received  the  recognition 
due  it.  The  author  has  shown  that  act- 
ing and  frivolity  are  not  necessarily  syn- 
onymous nor  does  it  always  follow  that  the 
actor  is  less  genuine  than  his  critic.  In 
the  stories,  the  property  boy  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a 


A  Rare 
Combination 

DELICIOUS 

AND 

ANTISEPTIC 

The  dentifrice  which 
combines  efficiency 
with  a  delightful  after- 
taste. 

It  gives  a  pearly 
lustre  to  the  teeth  and 
a  perfect  polish  to 
gold-work. 

Trial  ribbon  lube  sent  for  4c. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  Y     55  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMES 

OUT    A 

RIBBON 

LIES 

FLAT 

ON    THE 

BRUSH 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  flip  Co.,  N.  Y. 


At  SfX  PER  CENT 


IONEY  deposited  with  this  insti- 
tution on  our  secured  Certificates 
of  Deposit  is  safeguarded  by  every  finan- 
cial precaution,  and  the  depositor  holds 
security  in  the  form  of  first  mortgages 
on  improved  and  productive  real  estate 
with  all  papers  relating  thereto.  The 
payment  of  both  interest  and  principal 
is  guaranteed  by  this  institution  and. 
remittances  are  made  by  New  York 
Draft.  Interest  payable  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  semi-annually. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "  F." 

Capital  and  Surplus   $350,000 


SALT  LAKE  SEClfRltt 
andTRUST  COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,    UTAH 
F.E.M'GURRIN-/°/9/~5.     -  .      EST.  /BS6 
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Sea  of  Troubles 

is  safely  sailed  by 
having  our 

Income  Insurance 

One  of  our  Popular  Premium 
Policies  takes  away  the  worry 
when  laid  up  by  sickness.  It 
helps  the  family  in  case  of  death 
by  accident.  No  physical  ex- 
amination necessary  and  the 
payments  come  to  your  door 
by  mail. 

Agenti  wanted  in  all  cities  of  5,000  and  ovet 

Fill  out  and    return    coupon 
below  for  further  particulars 

Empire  State   Surety  Company 

84  William  Street,  New  York 
Officea  in  all    Important    Cities 
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Dolorie  Fob 

Ollirr-     I 

ANY  TWO  OR 

THREE    LfcTTER 

MONOGRAM 

II  line   i  hint  I.,  (i,,.-  Kill  h  tbl  I  rlw 
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Monogram  and  Fob  Complete 

ONLY    $1  .00 


<  .ii'.lnc  '  '  •  't  batata  «n<l 

Mill  II    I  OB  1 1     miimi 

JOHN    L.    DES    LAURIES 

Manufacturing  Jewrlrr 

1  127  B  Old  South  Buildin  • 

BOSTON.   MASS. 
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Vedder,  Hem  I  i  Period  the  Reforma 
tioa        i '  mo,    pp.     150       P  1       ("iritlith    & 

net. 

Von    But  ten,    Bettina      Kingsmead— A    Novel. 
New    York:     Doddi 
I1.50. 

Wallaa,  Graham  Human  Nature  in  Politics. 
tamo,  pp.  302.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1  50 
net. 

Waller,    Mary   E.     A    Year  Out   of  Life,     1  zmo. 
!  pp.  305.     New  York:    1).  Appleton  &  Co.     Si  50. 

Walsh,    James    .1.     Catholic    Churchmen    in    Sci- 

Series  I     Sketches    ol    the    lives   of 

Catholic    Ecclesiastics   who   were   among    the  Great 

Pounders  in  Science.      r6mo,  pp    j.>h.      Philadelphia: 

American  Ecclesiastical  Review      Si  net. 

Ward,  A.  W  .  and  Waller.  A    R       The  Cambridge 
History   of    English    Literature,      Vol.    III.      Renas- 
and   Reformation.     8vo,  pp    663.     S2.sc>- 

The  classical  Renascence,  originating  in 
Italy,  gradually  sin-fad  beyond  the  Alps 
into  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The 
current  and  character  of  English  literature 
was  first,  changed  by  the  Renascence  in 
the  la^t  country  through  the  influence  of 
Erasmus.  His  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
physician  Linacre  and  the  theologian 
Colet,  and  found  one  of  its  finest  early 
embodiments  in  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
Reformation  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  English  language  as 
it  grew  under  the  genius  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  and  appears  in  The  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Bible  of  Miles  Coverdale. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Refor- 
mation and  its  literature,  the  translations 
it  inspired,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  it  inaugurated,  left  a  mark 

upon  the  nat'onal  literature,  as  well  as 
upon  the  natii  na'  life  which  became  notice- 
able in  e\ery  r  mk  of  society,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  classical  learning  which 
it  so  freely  utilized  produced  such  an  effect 
that.altho  Shakespeare  was  not  far  distant 
from  Chaucer  in  poinl  of* time,  we  feel  that 

in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  we  arc 
leaving  the  dark  behind  and  en- 

tering an  entirely  new  and  different  world. 
This  merely  st;ites  the  thesis  ol  tin'  pres- 
ent volume  of  tin-  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature.  We  start  with  lira-- 
niu     and    with   I  e  with 

pear<  1  »i  toi  ind  Franci  I 
The  details  of  i he  hi  tory  which  i 
between   the   two  epi  vorked   oul 

w  nli    elabi  irate,  •  i  mden  ed,    vet    pre] 
erudition.      Somi 
if  it  wet  Gray  desi 

i    volume    "t 
"  i  hopped  hay  "     The  "■  hi  ipped  ha 
hi  iwever, 
full  ol    nouri  hment,   and  carefully     ifted 
The  hands  "l  eminent  men  have  keen  en- 
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winch  makes  a  power  pumping  plant  cut  of 
any  common  pump  in  a  few  min 
a  windmill  a  Will  pump  watt  • 

a  well  of  any  depth  500  to 
hour,  according   to  size  of  pump  cylinder, 
foundation.    Any  well  plat- 
form  is  sufficient.     Needs  ho  belts,  jacks  or 
fixings  of  any  kind.    Is  ready  for   1 
when  - 

Runs  out  of  doors  nr  inside  without  overheat- 
ing  or  freezing,   winter  <>r  summer. 


flame,  spark- 
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EVERY  DOLLAR 

deposited     with     this     Company    is    amply 
secured    by    first    mortgages    on    improved 
real  estate.     Our 
CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

issued  in  amounts  of  $  1  00  or  more,  run  for 
2  years  and  bear  6  per  cent,  interest.  They 
are  safe,  convenient,  profitable. 

On  Savings  Accounts,  withdrawable  on 
demand,  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  telling  about 
this  Company  and  its  methods. 

Trie  Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

\>  :i  reliable  and  economical  water  now 
public  Institutions,  farmer*,  owners 
and  count)  >  bomea,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  <''iu:ii      Better  than  n  i  u 

engine  or  «  milium.    i*end  roi  1 Ui-i  k 

it«      \\  e   Inniihli  i  ajdwell 
md  Towera, 
Mu.uii  HTDBAI  m   1  "BUI   1  0 

l  III  1a««»i"  St.  V  i  .  » 


To  Assist  Our  Readers 

in    solving   the  school  question    wre  will 
furnish  complete  information  about 
,ui\  school. 

Parents  desiring  sp< 

to  aid    them   in   selecting   the   right 
school   .in-  invited   to   take   ad\ 
n  i<  e. 

In  writing  ui  it  •  mention  the  kind 

of  school  preferred,  location  and  price  of  tuition. 
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Paint  Talks— No.  8 

Painting  Cement  and 
Concrete 

Cement  and  concrete  are  bidding  for  popular 
favor  as  building  materials.  The  only  bar  to 
their  immediate  favor  is  their  liability  to  dis- 
color and  streak. 

Paint  is  their  only  salvation.  But  paint— even 
the  best— so  often  softens  and  becomes  sticky, 
bleaches  or  scales  off  cement.  Whats  to  be  done  '.' 
The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  moisture  and 
alkali  in  the  cement.  Let  it  stand  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  and  there  is  no  trouble.  To 
artifically  age  it,  two  methods  are  effective : 
(1)  Wash  the  surface  with  zinc  sulphate  dissolved 
in  water.  (2)  Wash  it  with  carbonic  acid  water. 
When  dry,  paint  with  pure  white  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil,  according  to  specifications  which  we 
w  ill  send  on  application. 

Do  not  use  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  as  a 
wash  before  painting,  and  do  not  try  to  get  along 
with  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  Kill  the  alkali 
as  directed  and  use  nothing  but  pure  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil  paint. 

Write  for  Houseowner's  Painting  Outfit  K. 
Contains  specifications  for  all  kinds  of  painting, 
color  schemes,  etc. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he 
hasn"t  it,  do  not  accept  something  else,  but 
write  our  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  LEAD 

COMPANY 
An  office  in  each  of  the 
fo.lowinf/  cities  : 
New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago,  Cleve- 
land,   St.  Louis,   (John  T. 
Lewis    &    Bros.    Company, 
Philadelphia),       (National 
Lead    &    Oil   Company, 
Pittsburgh) 


Save  Your  Old  Safety  Razor  Blades ! 

Give  your  new  ones  a  true,  velvety,  keen-cutting 
edge  by  a  moment's  stropping  with  the  Ideal 
Holder.  But  don't  buy  any  more  new  3  hole 
blmles  !  A  few  seconds  will  give  discarded  ones  new 
life— make  them  better  than  new.  Thirty  days'  trial! 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied!  Packed  in  traveling 
case,  postpaid,  $1.  IDE.iL    HOLDER    CO. 

Box  1G         Canton,  Ohio 
■■ 
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Sleep  Under  a  T.  I.  P.  <  won 

and  rest  peacefully  all  night. 
It  keeps  out  all  insects  and  >et  lets  in  fresh  air.    Quickly 
attached  to  anv  bed,  cor.  cradle,  couch,  or  hammock. 
"OUT  Of  THE  WAV  DUBIlVCi  THK  DAV  » 
Carry   it  with  you  ;  occupies  Imt  little  space.    Write  us 
for  hook-let  and  mention  y   nr  dealer's  name. 
THE  T.   I.   I',  CAXOPV  CO,  Waynesboro,  Ta. 


Wafer  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 


THE   PROBLEM  SOLVED 


No  ele 


edtn 


nr  leak.      Tank    - 

r  :Iar.     Any  pressure  up 

GO  lbs       The   ideal   fire   pr 

lection.  Send  for  Illustrat 
Catalogue    'O.  " 

I. el  oar  Engineers  figu 
out   jonr  reeds. 

Ll\T  MOSS  COMPANY 
Boston,  Jluss.    I.'ranch,  50  Church  St.,  .V.  \ 


.i  vade-mecum  for  poets,  and  the  "Poetry 
of  Sponsor'*  is  treated  l>y  \Y.  J.  Courthope, 
oi  Now  College,  Oxford.  A  Canadian  pro- 
fessor, Harold  V.  Routh,  of  Trinitj  Col 
lege,  Toronto,  contributes  a  chapter  on 
"The  Progress  of  Social  Literature  in  the 
Tudor  Times,"  and  the  professor  of  Eng 
lisli  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  "The  Now  English 
Poetry." 

The  two  last  chapters  on  "English  Uni- 
versities, Schools,  and  Scholarships  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century"  (W.  II.  Woodward, 
sometime  Professor  ol  Education  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool),  and  "The  Lan- 
guage from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare" 
(I.  W.  II.  Atkins),  admirably  round  i iff  this 
discussion  of  England's  Renascence.  Vol- 
uminous bibliographies,  a  table  of  prin- 
cipal dates,  and  an  index  complete  the 
work. 

Waters,  Robert.  Culture  by  Self-Help.  Pp. 
309.      New  York:    Dodrl,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.20. 

In  line  with  the  gospel  of  optimism  that, 
happily,  is  becoming  the  accepted  doc- 
trine of  to-day,  is  Mr.  Waters'  "Culture 
by  Self-Help."  No  more  valuable  hand- 
book could  be  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  aims  to  achieve 
success  in  a  literary,  academic,  or  orator- 
ical career.  It  embodies  the  experiences 
of  one  who  has  proved  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  writes.  While  addressing  him- 
self to  the  young,  the  author  explains  that 
his  definition  of  that  term  is  the  "intel- 
lectually young,"  or  those  who  are  still 
striving  for  intellectual  excellence.  The 
advice  and  suggestions  contained  in  the 
book  are  decidedly  practical,  being  for  the 
most  part  the  aids  that  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  Mr.  Waters  personally,  and 
which  he  passes  on  to  others  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  not  have  to  serve  so  long  a 
probationary  period  before  attaining  some 
measure  of  reward  as  he  was  obliged  to  do. 
Genius,  he  asserts,  is  not  the  heaven- 
born,  erratic  quality  we  are  so  apt  to  pic- 
ture as  the  possession  of  the  few;  rather, 
it  is  evident  in  the  "successful  applica- 
tion of  mind  to  any  problem."  Thus  it 
follows  that  no  literary  aspirant  or  seeker 
after  success  in  other  fields  has  cause  for 
despair,  no  matter  how  cramped  his  op- 
portunities or  unproductive  his  first  efforts. 
One  has  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  any  suc- 
cess worthy  the  name.  It  is  the  perse- 
verance in  doing  again  and  again  that 
counts.  Again,  this  unceasing  effort  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  strong  desire  to 
learn,  not  so  much  the  absorption  of  that 
which  comes  to  us  through  books  or  peo- 
ple second-hand,  as  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  grasp  the  meaning  of  things  for 
ourselves.  The  passing  events  of  every 
common  day  are  full  of  significance. 

In  general,  Mr.  Waters  has  not  advanced 
many  new  ideas,  but  has  retold  the  old 
truths  in  an  inspiring,  interesting  way. 
Every  chapter  is  enlivened  with  chatty 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  points  taken. 

Watt,  Henry  J.  The  Economy  and  Training  of 
Memory.  i6mo,  pp.  128.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Weller,  Charles  Frederick.  Neglected  Neighbors 
—  Stories  of  Life  in  the  Alleys.  Tenements,  and 
Shanties  of  the  National  Capital.  Illustrated.  8mo, 
pp.  342.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.  Si. 50 
net. 


We  Want  the  Men 


—  and  women  who  want  the 
best  —  the  keen,  discriminating 
judges  who  are  most  particular 
in  their  requirements. 

The  -New  Model 

LCSmith&BrosJypewriter 

Ball-bearings  at  all  frictional 
points — 

Parts  made  with  scientific 
accuracy — 

Clever  inbuilt  devices  for 
doing  all  kinds  of  special 
work  (to  take  the  place  of 
awkward,  expensive  attach- 
ments)— 

is  made  to  satisfy  particular  people. 

Illustrated  Book   Free 

L.  C.  Smith    &    Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 
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GRKAT   SPORT  IX    THK    WATER 

A  person  weighing  from  50  to  i'M  lbs,   ran  Bo  11  oil  [hern  «  thnut 

an  effort      Inqu 1  any  -  who  li  19  u  1  er-wioga 

and  be  convinced  you  enn  le.irn  to  Bwim  the   Hirst  d;ij   you  are  in 

the  wiiter.     Kur    thosi     who  can  swim  they  I ish    1  source  ol 

i rnent   n  .thing  1      Eas  Ij    adjusti  d      Tal  e  rio  mote 

room  than  .1   p  n  kn  h  imlkeri  hiel      Sol  I  bj    1  >'  I  8 -    S 

good*.     Druggi-sts,     II  irdware    de  ilers,    eti        Ord(  1  ng 
din  1  1.  lose  pi  ii  e  in   Di  pt.   D. 

ATVAI)    .11  AM  1  UTI  IKING    CO.llI'A.M.    Iloboken,  !f.  i. 

8  Long  Lane,  Aldcisgale  St..  Loudon,  I  .  1  . 

Note:     Educational    Dept.    L>  ndon    (  onntj     1  nui  1  il    classified 

w  ater-Wings  with  books,  •  1.      us  

Ilriglit  Young  Men  wanted  to    net    as    Agi 
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KEEP  YOUR  BOOKS  CLEAN  &S^,fc&£-S!2 

piece).  Paper.  35c.  doz.  Cloth.  $1.00  doz.  For  all  12jno. 
sizes.  At  stationery  stores  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
il'TADi    IlolioLon,    X.   J.    Agents  wanted. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Added 


■  r  and  milk,  •  American 

autl  ilth. 

<  illy  knew 

ol   Holstein  Milk 
ough  in  ten  years  to  suppl)  thi 
«  •  healthiest  and  most 

robust  in  tin-  world  Then  Milk  is  nearest  to  breast 
milk    most  easily  digested— and  foi  infant  fi 

-  milk. 

r  i.ins.  mothers,  yon  .in-  the  i pie  that  can  re 

■  nit  mortalit)  and  impart  health,  strength  and 
vi t.ilit  \  tn  the  baby  by  simply  using  the  pure  milk  of 

this  hardy  Holstein  Cow  . 

qttur    free    book    "The    Story    of    Holstein    Milk"     you 

will  not  only  tind  interesting  and  educative,  but  in  it 
you  will  find  authorities  that  will  back  every  word  we 
have  said     Send  tor  it. 

<]lf  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  his 
nam  and  address  and  we  will  try  and  help  you  out. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 

7  7     American     B  I '  a"  g 
Brattleboro.    Vermont 


Preserve  your  Rugs 

One  of  the  facts  that  has  brought 

BisseJI 

Carpet  Sweepers 

into  so  great  favor  is  the  actual  saving 
they  accomplish,  making  carpets  and 
rugs  wear  more  than  twice  as  long.  This 
saving  ot  carpets  is  easily  explained,  as 
the  rapidly  revolving  brush  searches 
into  the  piles  of  the  carpet,  lifting  dust 
and  dirt  out,  depositing  it  in  the  pans 
within  the  sweeper-case.  If  this  dirt  and 
sand  is  allowed  to  slay  m  the  carpet,  or 
is  ground  down  into  it  by  a  broom,  it 
arts  as  a  grindstone,  cutting  the  fiber  of 
:   move  on  the  carpet. 

(2.50  to  $6.50. 
Buy  a  Bisspll  "  Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Sweeper 
now  of  your  dealer,  tend  us  the  purchase  slip 
within  one  week  from  date  of  purchase,  and 
we  will  tend  you  FREE  a  fine  quality  card 
case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  38a  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 

Latitat  and  On! i  Bxolnai»e  Carpel  »wi 
Makers  In  Uir  \\mi  1 


If  yon  iiw  d  Bujrll  von  wonl  have  tobrdl  vtMirccirpeh 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

In   tin*   oolomo     to    .liii.l.     <|iiesttone    concerning    the 
correal     u«e    of    word*,   the     Funk    *     Wag-nail* 

1  us  arbiter. 

itrert  detiring  prompt  emnoen  wiUbt  so- 
commudated  on  prepaying  poetagi . 


P    A  it  is  the-  mean- 

•     In  what  class  do 

Hi ..'.  i  .  thi  •   irdcd  to 

lurnal  Intime'  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word    intime'  ?  " 

11   Greeli  poel  Homer's  two  great  works,  the 

and  the  "Odyssey,"  tho  probably  fictitious. 
connected  with  the  war 

the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  The  "Iliad" 
1^  "the  poem  of  Ilium."  the  "Odyssey."  "the  poem 

leus."      The    ".Kneid."    written    by    Vergil. 

•  Roman  poet,  tells  the  story  of  .lineas,  the 
founder  of  the  second  Ilium.  These  three  master- 
pieces arc  epic  poems.      The  "Iliad"  is  regarded  to- 

1  e  of  the  greatest  of  primitive  epics,  (a)  The 
meaning  of  the  word  "intime"  is  "intimate."  A 
"Journal  Intime"  is  a  collection  of  the  thoughts  and 
meditations  of  the  writer 

"W  A  P.,"  Lincoln,  Va.     "  Please  give  the  correct 

pronunciation  of  'debutante 

Pronounce  it  day'butahnt'  (the  "n"  in  the  last 
syllabic  being  nasal). 

"  \V.  M.  S,"  Aspen,  Colo. — When  a  verb  has  two 
or  mure  nominatives  connected  by  "and,"  it  must 
agree  with  them  jointly  in  the  plural.  Say  "A  horse 
and  a  cow  are  in  the  stable"  rather  than  "There  are 
a  horse  and  a  cow  in  the  stable." 

"S.    S.    II.,"   Seattle.    Wash  Which    is   correct, 

'I  should  like  to  have  met  him'  or  'I  should  have 
liked  to  meet  him'  f" 

"Have  used  in  a  past  tense  following  another  past 
tense  is  a  use  often  indiscriminately  condemned,  tho 
es    proper    and    necessary.        Improper   con- 
struction.     Where     what     was     'meant,'     'inl 
or  the  like  was.  at  the  time  when  intended,  some  act 
(as  of  going,  writing,  or  speakingi  future  in  its  pur- 
I   not  past,   and   therefore  not  to  be  cxprcst 
by   a   past   tense;   as,   '  He   meant  to    have    Rone,'    for 
'He  meant  to  go' ,    'I  meant  to  have  written  to  you, 
but  forgot   it,'    for   'I  meant  to  write,'   etc.;    '1    had 
intended  to  have  spoken  to  him  about  it,'  for  '1  had 
intended  to  speak,'  etc. ;  '  I  should  like  to  have  pone,' 
for  '  I  should  have  liked  to  go.'     The   infinitive   with 
to'  expresses  the  relation  of  an  act  as  so  conceived, 
so   that   b6th    a  !    prevalent   usage   require 

'meant  to  go'  instead  of  'meant  to  have  gone.' 
Such  construction,  altho  occasional  instances  of  it 
still  occur  in  works  of  authors  of  the  highest  literary 
reputation,  and  still  often  heard  in  conversation,  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  ungrammatical  " 

'  P     A     D  ,"   St.    Edward,    Neb      "(1)   Which   is 
New   year's  Eve  Party' or  'New  Year  Eve 

Party''      (2)    What    is    the   correct    pronunciation   of 
I-.   11   correct    to  say,   'She  is  ill  of  a 
fever '  " 

(11  "New-year's  eve  party"  (2)  Either  gahr'- 
edge  or  gah"rahzh'.      (?)    "She  is  ill  of  a  fever"   is 

correct. 

"  1'      L     IS  ,"   San    Francisco,   ("al.      Custon 

;    the   form    11:30   I'M  .    not.   as   you  suggest. 
:   <o  P.M. 

I    P    1..     Huntingdon,  Tenn      "  Please  give  con 

1    ol       He      in    the   sentence      lie    that    h    holv 

let  him  remain  holv  still 

He"  in  this  sentence  is  .1  personal  pronoun.    The 
relative  pronoun  "  that  "  and  "  he"  an   in  app 

in  the  nominative  1  ase  The  sentence  would  be  im 
proved  by  making  il  read,  "Let  him  that   is  holy 

holy  still 

V    L   W  .     Polacca,  Ariz  -  In  the  commonly  ac 

Cepted    meaning   ol    the   word   a    pulpit    1     .in   elevated 

stand  or  desk   in    a  church,  to   hold    the   1 

.1  preai  her  in  discoursing;   such 
with   the  platform  on   which  it   n 

I     E     H      '    Leadville,    Colo       "Is   there  any   rule 

for  the  pronunciation  <>f  proper  nan 

Then'  1     no  rule  of  general   application 

IIP  ,"    Mineral    Well-,      |Y\  How     ,|o    you 

evening,'  and  '  night    } " 
The    afternoon    is    that    part    of    the    day    between 


I      ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "  finishing  touch  "  If 
seasoned  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Ag'i.,  N    Y. 


Which  Price  Do  You 
Pay?  $15  or  $7^? 

This  Morrii  Chair  in  Quarter- 
ed White  Oak  coiU  you  the 
high  price  at  any  itorr-you 
■ave  half  or  more  buying 
direct  from  our  factory  "in 
sections 'ready  to  fatten  and 
•tain. Choice  of  seven  finishes. 

COME^icrTT" 

OVER  OSE    III  Mil.  Hi,  e 

hnn<!some  pieces  in  our   nasi 

c«-.^'      Write  for  it  today  J7.S0  with  cushions 

International  Mlij.  Co., 519  Edwin  St..  Ann  Arbor  lUcfa 


Tun.  Maw  R«o  Ui  **•   O,. 


@lricfels 

^REALLY  DELIGHTF*  T. 


atfc  Dainty 
Jttint  GoVercd 
Candy  Goatcd 

Cbeuuw)  Gum 

Particularly  *DcBtraUc 
after  ftitmer 


YOUR  DOCTOR  KNOWS 

that  the  six  drops 
of  real  peppermint 
in  every  Chiclet  are 
good  for  the  stomach 


Sold  in  S*  1CK  and  25*  packeta 
frank  6.  fleer  &.  Company  Jnc. 
P  6  i  I  a  A  c  I  p  B  t  a  ,\LSA  and  (JorontckCan. 


Our  readers  are  aakt-d  to  mention  THI  I.iiikaky  DlOaVX  wiun  writing  to  advert  i-uts. 
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noon  ami  sunset ;   figuratively,  the  closing  part.    The 
evening  is  the  closing  part  of  the  day  and  beginning 

of  the  ni^ht;   in  a  strict  sense,  from  sunset  till  .i.irk, 

mmon  speech,  the  latter  part  of  the  da] 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  until  bedtime;    li 
in    the    United    States,    afternoon    until    dark       T  ie 
ni«ht   is   the   period   during   which   the  sun    i- 
the  horizon  and    does  not  illumine    the   place 

rver;  the  period,  of  darkness  that  alternates  with 
daylight;  also,  the  close  of  the  day;  evening;  night- 
fall. 

"J.   R.    McC.,"   Waynesville,    N.   C   — The  regular 

termination   for  the  feminine  of  masculine  no 

as.   patron,   patroness;    prince,   princess;    au 
thor.   authoress;    host.    host.  le   instances 

the  feminine  is  formed  by  changing  the  termination 

in  masculine  nouns  to  "rix";    as,  administra- 
tor,      administratrix;        executor.       executrix.      The 
•  ine  of  the  word  ".lew"  i>  formed  in  the  renul.tr 
way,  by  the  addition  of  "ess"  to  the  masculine. 

"R.   W.   S."    Pino   Bluff    Ark.— "(i)   What   do  - 
'garage'  mean  and  i-.  it  to  be  found  in  your  diction 
What  is  the  general  rule  for  the  pronun- 
>n  of  diphthongs?      (3)    How  should  the  proper 
name  'Seymour'  be  pronounced?" 

1  A  "garage"  is  "a  building,  as  a  stable  or  shed,  for 
-torage  of  automobiles  and  other  horseles 
hides."  The  word  is  defined  as  above  in  the  latest 
edition  of  The  Standard  Dictionary,  page  2132. 
(?)  Consult  any  standard  work  on  orthoepy.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  any  detailed  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject here.  (3)  "Seymour"  is  pronounced  as  tho 
spelled  see'more. 


FOR    TRAVELERS 


ytfn  Acceptable  Gift 
'ora  Traveler 


NO  more  pleasing  remembrance  for  the 
departing  traveler  than  Dean's  famous 
-BON  VOYAGE  BOX."  Filled  with  crisp, 
delicious  Cakes  that  never  fail  to  tempt  the 
appetite.  Will  keep  perfectly  fresh.  Hand- 
some metal  box  with  handle,  lock  and  Eey — 
useful  when  emptied.  Delivered  to  all  steam- 
ships, including  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
sailings. 

Illustrated  price  list  sent  promptly  on   request. 


rOmruf 


628  Fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


<**> 


Before   Improving   Your    Property 
You  Should  Read  Our  Book 

Thirty-two  pages  (eight  in  colors)  full  of 
:nformation  about  city  and  country  houses, 
giving  comparative  costs  of  brick,  frame  and  concrete 
constructions,  and  showing  the  uses  of 


£> 


v.. 


The  Most  Artistic  Building  Material  in  the  Woild 

Tapestry  Brick  is  the  trade  name  that  protects  you  against 
the  brick  of  commerce,  which  cannot  produce  these  effects. 

Rough  textures,  shading  from  deep,  quiet  blues  through 
olives  to  varied  reds;  or  from  creamy  pray,  through  the  mellow 
tints  of  old  ivory  to  a  rich  brown;  Tapestry  Brick  gives  the 
widest  latitude  to  the  expression  of  personal  taste. 

Far  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  it  never  fades,  never 
r-quires  repairs  or  painting.  It  adds  very  little  to  the 
cist,  while  for  every  dollar  so  spent  it  puts  ten  dollars 
on  the  value  of  the  building,  and  doubles  the  salability 
of  the  whole  property. 


Full 


ipestry  Brick  is  appropriate  for  garden 
ills,  terraces,  brick  pergolas,  etc. 

lformati 


for  mailing  the  book. 


Send  20  cents 


Fiske  &  Company,  inc. 


1654  Flatiron  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


GrayMoioks 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


$60 


and  upwards 

Complete    in 

every  detail, 

all   ready    to    install    in 

your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2-cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  .  3  and  it  cylinder. 

Write  for  story  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lleb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  Yellowstone  Park,  Utah,  Colorado, 
California  and  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at 
Seattle   leave  Chicago  with 
ersonal  escort  every  week  in 
une,  July  and  August,  begin- 
ing  June  19.  1009,  via  the  Chi- 
cago, Union    Pacific   <fe  North 
Western  Line.    Every  comfort 
and  luxury  of  first-class  travel. 
Itineraries  with  full  de- 
tails on  application  to 
A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager, 
:    212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
rlargely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
bou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
Iation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
itelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
'  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  IToung   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  ft  Father   Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His.  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  i  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rich    Cloth     Hindine.    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabl?  ol  Contents. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,   Dept.  B,    Phila ,  Pa. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

with  every  order  of 

ENSIGN  FILMS 

HaufF  Developers, 

Imperial  Plates  Sussex  Paper 

Free  catalogue  on  request 

G.CENNERT,  Dept.  18 

SEW  YORK.  24-26  E.  13th  St. 
CHICAGO,  20-24  State  St. 


le€&mfax££l  STATIONERY 


Business,  professional,  social;  impressive,  distinct- 
ire.     Send  to-rlav  for  free  snmples. 
UARPEIt,  Columbia  Block,  Columbus,  O. 


RHEUMATISM 


The  New  York  Medical  Journal  Sans; 

"Tartarlithine  will  increase  the  nor- 
mal alkalinity  of  the  blood,  eliminn  e 
uric  acid  freely  and  not  disturb  the  nor- 
mal ease  with  which  the  kidneys  can 
perform  their  function." 

Tartarlithine 

rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary- 
substances  to  dissolve  and  re- 
move the  poison  of  rheumatism 
— uric  acid. 


Free  Sample 


and  onr  booklet 
pare  of  Rheumatis 
im  request* 


McKesson  &  Bobbins 

93  FULTON  STREET    MEW .  YORK 

SOLE  ACENTS    FOR  THE   TARTAKLITHINC  CO 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLLVER  TOURS   COMPANY 

424  Bovlston  Street,  Boston 


Short  Vacation  Tours 

*>:ll  ."»  to  (itsii 

Thi-ri-  Is  I  tuininium  tnur  at  a  minimum 
coat;  there  if  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
■ 
These  Tours  are  Inexpensive 
/   ura 
BUREAU     <>F      IMVKH.sITV     TRAVEL 
19  1  rn. .  t  >  Place.  Boston    ' 

YOUNG  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CUSS 
,  r  in  July.     Hi-wl  teachers. 
I  to  ten      Write 

Mil.  Ill  '.III  R.  vr..  Ill  l.in..Hi.1  >■!..  R..ihnry.Haia. 


EUROPE 


-■ 


j.   r.    niton*.    ni»  kL    n  BOP1  »n 

lolKs.     H.,i     Wo..  '.I.     I'lttiliurr,     Pa. 


THE 

IDEAL 

WAY 


NORTHERN    EUROPE 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 


July --Auguit- -September 
H  until  August  B 

Ih.»e  ir.   portinm  of  our  beat 
I   M\  KKSIT1     T4M   lis 

arranged    for   those   whose 
time  is  limiteil. 
Scenio — Beat  leadership. 

Saad  t  ii   tonouu  »m«ni 

Ruieau  of  t  nlver.ity  Travel 

1»  Trinity  Plaee,  Itott.m. 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


DUNNING  INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

uuu    r-D*r»r     c  1 1  u  u  r  i>    rni  in  c-  ln>  Isllile  4  ourlrr  *Jy»t em  w 


HIGH  GRADE  SUMMER  TOURS 

c  Ton 

land.  France,  Englan  i     -    ■    -  $JJ\J 

i.    Holland,     tin.     Rhine,  CT/n 

Switrerl.mil.  France,  England    lJOU 

Itel]     in- 

i  r  trip*  at  hit      • 

Hull  informal  Ii  in 

II.    tV.    Ill    \MM.    A    4  O. 

lOi  (  ooirr.  rational   ii  BOftTOB,  BUB8 

Mephone.    Ila.aiark.-t    INK 


Society  3oumc>3Ji 

I  kCATIOl   IN  JU'H. 
HIM  Ml  Tilt  WORLD,  I    tl  l.'.n 

Aii    Exri  sua  in  i  loan 

.pportunity  for   I 
only  the,. 

Bl  ROPE,  -j  ...          «;oo 

106  Berl 


A   T4U  K   4>F 

ALL  SWITZERLAND 

1  hirty  ilii.>  s  of  delightful  travel  among  the 
Alps  tiy  train,  itftllllllll  anil  diligence,  visi- 
ting out  of  the  WSJ  places  not  covered  b) 
Other  touts.  Sail  from  New  York,  June 
30th.  or join  at  Paris.  July  15th.  Itinerarj  of 
this  and  other  European  tours  described  In 
■•TRAVEL"  (No.  14).  Free  to  any  address. 
MABSTKB8  TOl'lt*.  :i  1  W.  SOtta  St., 

\     1  i  ml    -VI-   \»  11  -III  n.  Ion  -I  .  .  It,,,  I  on 


University  Prints 


uie  cent  each       Greek  Handbook 
h>   Edmund  Von  Maoh.  1  vol..  SLGO.    Italian 

Handbooks.  2  vols..  $1,511  each. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston. 


Camping  Ont 

Honeback 


Yellowstone  Park 

Ideal  summer  vacation,  7 —       PnsrKina 
9-1S  days  out-of-doors.     135       t-Ogcning' 
up  includes  nil  expenses.     Write  for  illus- 
trated literature  and  full  particulars  of  these 
and  KEATTI,K,  AI.AREA  and  Furopenn  Tours. 

BBYADfT  J*l'F\«  F  T4HKS 
mi    Mnnndniirk  lllnck  4  hlougo 


Write    for    itineraries   of    the   most 
attractive,   comprehensive  and  leis- 

I  urely  F.uropean    Tours  ever   offered. 
IaJIEKK'iN    IKOU.  (1,1  K.«llmln*ton.l>el 


<-.-k«'    tour    thrnulh 
England.    Belgium,    Prance,  leav- 
i  Hi  ■  York  July  21.      Limned  party.   ISM 
'.     V-SIR  Denver,  Colo. 


n,  ludmg  Midniirht    Sun    and 
Russia      June  22  to  Sept.  2.     $8011  to  B75. 
REV.  KAY  ALLEN  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Syi 
pacifk    4'4»\st  i Yukon  Exposition)— 

tfl  to  41  days,  including  Pullman..  Hotels. 
Moaj  Bin  file  Route  Eicursion 

■ 
Kl  BOPst-60days.l3VI.60.  Other  European 
Tours  less  money 

Summer  trips  lo  4. rent   l.nkiv  Thou- 
-iiui     Island*.    BJeva    Scotia.     White 
Mniiniiiliin.  4luetiec,  etc. 
Itineraries  submitted  for  any  desired  tour. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

:II7    lllt(i\IH\  11  \FW   YORK 


Woodlawn  Sanitarium 
FOR  EPILEPSY 


West  Newton 


Mass. 


A   high-grade,  private  sanitarium  exclu- 
sive!) for  the  can-  and  treatment  of  KPI. 
I.FI'MY.      Terms  moderate.      Address  cor- 
respondence to 
lilt.   II.    Vf.   HAMMOVI).       Me.1.  supt. 

HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

I». Try  Edward!  Powell,  Ph.D..  founder  and 
Supreme  Merlin  of  the  Knight*  of  the  Hol> 
Grail,  will  conduct  a  party  of  young  men 
and  boys  12  to  .TO  yean),  sailing  July  10; 
$350.     References  required.     Ad.u 

PERRY  EDWARDS  POWELL,  Ph.D. 
Tipton.  Ind.,  or 

BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 
208  Berkeley  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Going  to  Travel 

If  so,  be  sure  all  the  persons]  property  you 

take  with  you  is  insured.  Kates  are  ver. 
low  Five  dollars  per  month  per  thousand. 
Recommended  by  reliable  tourist  agencita. 
INSURANCE   BROKERS   EVERYWHERE 

Writ?  for  information . 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 


17921     Phil*..  I'o. 


„f 


MO  Walnut  St. 


JOHNSON'S  TOURS  s^V;::^.. 

Select  patronage.  High-grade.  Lowest 
rates.  Via  Gibraltar  with  and  without 
Vienna-Berlin,  June  19.  26.  July  3.  Shorter 
tours,  $250  up.  Send  for  book,  map  and 
convincing  testimonials. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madiaon  Ave.  Baltimore 


akf  vol   Gonra   \mtiiiii' 

Investigate  Grmwold's  Economic-id  European  Toura 

9 to  *4r.V  "Arabic",  New  York.  July  S4th. 

2S  A.  Sbsll  New  Haven.  Conn. 


EUROPE— A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

without  the  crowd;  not  size  but  qualit>  5 
tours,  Interested  in  evervthinit  worth  while. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOUBS.  Appleton,  WUcomln 

l\ou6on'G  £>Iti  WorlD  Cours 

Delightful  nine  weeks  tour  of  Europe 
leaving  July  Mh  Via  Mediterranean. 
Exclusively  tirst-class. 

Itineraries    upon  requeit. 
Br>.  E.  1.  ROKoON.    in  Rruee  A.r.,  Yonken,  14.  I. 


ro7u?s  EUROPE 

ve    and    Vm 

covering  the  Continent   bj    Ml   I 
*l.->0    Tt>    (nl  l!i.-, 
All  Traveling    Ei,„.nse„   tnclnded 
iwlimited  parti.  *    i 
Exclusive  arrangements  and  eth- 
1 1  ice. 

,',,*,':'.  '  %l"  *  Summer  Tour  I 
11.. I;  Land  t'nuse  to  North  Cai 
opltsbexgen,  with  Bi 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York     4  Ottioo-  .  H    -ton.   1'iulad.  I- 
phla,  Chicago    Moi 
rrui.'iMM,  and  UOOtHoss  Abroad 
Cook's     Tricolor's     4  be  <|ii,  -      tre 
4. mill     til   (hrr   the    World. 


AROUND   THE   WORLD 

A  leisurely  and  luxurious  trip  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  in  September. 

HAWAII.    J  U'\N.  CHINA.  ST  1. 

Bl'R.MA.     1N1UA.    CEVI.i'N       I 
Also  PALESTINE  and  TURKEY  U 
II      IT.    DIMIM.   .1    <   <>. 
102  Con'l  Hoii.e,   It  Hi-aeoa   Bsint,  ItiMlon,  Maaa. 

TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB  J 

—  Cultural    reaulu 

.    Jsaa  | , 

[or  plana    llr     eliek, 

•S,  N.  I. 


u-ea  on  Art,  Hlltory,  et<- 
Private.  moderv  M  - .', 
Europ.  Htal.  t'nlieralty 


will  be  given  at  any  time 

to  an  organizer  of  a  pam  .  f 

nun  in  k's  loi'RS  in;  n-a»  si.    Hr~klya 

ITALY,  SWITZERLAND.;'', 

r    leav,,,.   July    10.      Particulara  sddrsaa 
J      K.    MONROE.    Wt    Clinton    Avenue,     Brooklyn. 

HO  T  E  L  S 

The  Northfield 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

OPEN   ALL     THE    YEAR 

A  comfortable  hotel,  beautifully  - 
in     the     piotaresque     Connecticut     Valley. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROSPERITY  NOT  WAITING  FOR  THE 
TARIFF 

SANCTIONED  by  some  of  the  most  influential  names  in  the 
**-}  business  world,  a  crescendo  note  of  optimism  is  heard  of  late 
from  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  We  are  assured  by  dispatches 
that  such  giants  among  industrial  companies  as  Standard  Oil, 
General  Electric,  Amalgamated  Copper,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing,  United  States  Rubber,  International  Har- 
vester, and  United  States  Steel  are  experiencing  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  business.  Some  of  these  report  that  they  are  now 
running  close  to  their  normal  capacity.  The  voice  of  James  J. 
Hill,  who  three  years  ago  predicted  the  panic,  now  swells  the 
chorus  of  those  prophesying  good  times.  Mr.  William  Rockefeller 
admits  his  inability  to  see  "why  we  should  not  have  good  times 
during  this  summer  and  fall."  Our  imports  for  March  of  this  year 
exceeded  by  $43,000,000  those  for  March,  1908.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  MacVeagh,  addressing  a  gathering  of  New  York  bankers, 
tells  of  our  reviving  revenues,  and  asserts  that  "with  the  comple- 
tion of  a  tariff  bill  that  will  satisfy  the  people,  there  is  nothing  in 
sight  but  reasonable,  rational  prosperity."  In  the  following  words 
William  E.  Corey,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, adds  his  testimony  that  the  clouds  are  lifting : 

"Since  early  March  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  well-sustained 
improvement  in  the  steel  industry.  This  has  been  especially 
noticeable  since  May  1.  The  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  now  operating  on  the  basis  of  about 
70  per  cent,  of  normal  capacity,  the  highest  since  October,  1907. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  improvement  is  due  to  a  natural 
and  healthy  demand  for  our  products,  and  with  average  crops  and 
an  early  settlement  of  the  tariff  we  confidently  expect  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions." 

It  seems,  however,  that  prosperity  is  not  waiting  patiently  at 
our  gates,  but  is  already  slipping  through  while  Senators  discuss 
the  schedules  by  which  she  is  to  be  admitted.  The  iron  and  steel 
trade,  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  is  "our  basic  industry, 
which  can  not  thrive  unless  the  country  is  thriving."  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland)  indorses  Mr.  Corey's  opinion.  At  the 
same  time  a  Pittsburg  dispatch  announces  that  on  June  1  the  wages 
of  the  35,000  employees  of  independent  iron  and  steel  works  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  which  were  cut  10  per  cent,  on  April  1,  will  be 
restored  to  their  former  figure.  And  it  is  now  practically  certain, 
according  to  The  Iron  Trade  Review,  that  the  rumors  of  wage 
reduction  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  not  be  real- 
ized. The  story  of  reviving  industry  is  taken  up  by  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York),  in  which  we  read  : 

"  Very  cheering  news  comes  from  one  great  industry  which  has 


been  suffering  seriously  for  a  long  time,  the  seaboard  shipbuilders. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  they  have  been  asked  to  figure  on  up- 
ward of  a  dozen  boats,  including  three  large  steamers  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line,  which  will  probably  be  contracted  for 
in  a  few  weeks.  This  will  bring  welcome  work  to  the  plate  mills. 
There  is  an  inquiry  in  the  market  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  plates 
for  a  riveted  pipe  line  for  an  Arizona  copper  company.  The  order 
for  190  miles  of  8-inch  rifled  pipe  for  California  was  placed  with 
an  Ohio  producer. 

"A  multitude  of  moderate-sized  orders  for  structural  material 
are  being  placed  and  there  is  some  large  work  still  pending.  Oc- 
casional fair  car  orders  are  also  cropping  up,  the  latest  being  500 
cars  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road." 

From  railroad  sources  comes  word  that  the  number  of  idle  cars 
is  decreasing,  and  an  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  is 
another  cheering  factor  in  the  situation.  The  Manufacturers^ 
Record,  of  Baltimore,  the  leading  industrial,  financial,  and  railroad 
journal  of  the  South,  finds  the  outlook  "most  encouraging."  It 
says : 

"The  activity  in  the  stock  market  may  be  considered,  in  a  way, 
as  a  hopeful  sign,  because  similar  conditions  prevailed  ten  years. 
or  more  ago  when  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  in  this 
country  began  to  advance  with  great  rapidity.  The  abundance  of 
money,  while  offering  liberal  opportunities  for  speculation  upon 
the  exchanges,  also  presents  chances  to  finance  business  in  other 
lines,  and  much  more  of  it  will  doubtless  be  employed  in  other 
regular  channels  just  as  soon  as  the  general  public  realizes  fully 
that  the  advancement  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  bound  to  come, 
and  its  rate  of  progress  depends  mainly  upon  sentiment  put  in 
action. 

"There  have  been  many  railroad  plans  recently  incorporated  for 
new  construction,  particularly  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  better  time  than  the  present  for  financing  enter- 
prises of  merit.  The  low  money  rate  offers  particular  inducement 
to  the  incorporators  of  these  railroads  to  act  speedily,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  money  seeking  employment  leads 
capital  to  be  on  the  search  for  good  investment  opportunities  in- 
stead of  being  sought  so  vigorously  as  before  by  promoters.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  time  for  capital  and  industry  to  get  together 
for  mutual  advantage,  and  doubtless  many  new  lines  will  be  financed 
and  built  as  a  result  of  present  conditions." 

Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  the  Government's  revenues 
the  authorities  report  an  increased  volume  of  immigration — another 
sign,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks,  of  approaching 
good  times.  A  London  dispatch  says  that  the  spirit  of  business 
optimism  is  no  less  noticeable  in  Europe,  "in  spite  of  the  Balkan 
cloud,  the  British  budget,  and  the  French  postal  strike."  The 
Washington  Times  proclaims  that  "there  are  now  no  dark  spots 
upon  the  financial  horizon,"  and  the  Boston  Journal  predicts  that 
"as  soon  as  the  Tariff  Bill   is  out  of  the  way  the  boom  will  be 
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resumed."     The    railroads,  says    President     Ripley,  have    now 
nntli'  except  "  meddlesome  and  vicious  interference  in  the 

conduct  <>£  their  business  by  legislatures  and  commissions.*' 

The  Newark  News,  however,  asks  pertinently  how  all  this  pros- 
perity that  IS  coming  to  the  corporations  is  going  to  affect  "the 
average  man  with  a  moderate  income  or  salary."  We  read: 

"  The  panic  of  1007  brought  a  drastic  revolution  in  the  industrial. 
railroad,  and  commercial  worlds.  It  caused  the  reduction  of  sala- 
ries in  many  directions.  It  compelled  the  cutting  of  prices  at  first 
hands  in  numerous  lines  and  resulted  in  putting  into  effect  economi- 
cal methods  which  ought  to  have  brought  about  a  cheaper  rate  of 
production,  a  lower  cost  service,  and  cheaper  products  for  the  con- 
sumer. .  .  .  So  far  as  it  can  be  found  out,  he  has  gone  right  on 
paying  as  high,  and  in  many  instances  higher,  prices  for  what  are 
th  •  necessities  of  life,  not  to  say  anything  of  luxuries.  Neither 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  vegetables,  nor  dairy  products,  nor  any  other 
of  the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  food  which  enter  into  daily 
consumption,  are  lower;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been 
and  still  are  higher  than  they  were,  with  the  prospect  for  higher 
altitude. 

"Clothing,  too.  has  not  lagged.  Rents,  certainly,  have  not. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  demand  for  information  why  the  tinan 
Cial  convulsion  has  not  resulted  in  shrinkages  to  prices  for  ultimate 
consumers 

"Wheat  is  \o  cents  or  more  higher  than  the  so-called  normal: 
corn  and  oats,  by  sympathy,  whatever  that  is,  are  following  in  its 
trail  ;  wool  is  somewhere  up  at  the  highest  level  for  years;  cotton 
i  high  price  and  is  undismayed  at  the  prospect  for  further  ad- 
vance :  leather  and  hides  are  said  to  be  booming:  land  values  are 
tending  upward— and  all  this  on  top  o|  reduced  costs  o|  production 
and  transportation  in  force  for  more  than  a  year.  The  farmers 
are  prosperous;  they  have  money  out  drawing  interest,  and  every 
thing  they  sell  is  higher  than  it  was.  Tint  this  will  not  explain  the 
mystery. 

"Who.  th'  rners  reiterate,  who  is  getting  the  money  paid 

for  the  privilege  of  living,  the  extra  amounts   drawn  from  pockets 

everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  reduced  expenses  oi  product:on  and 
ion.-     Perhaps  never  before,  following  any   such  cata- 

i  as  that  which  turned  things  upside  down  late  in  [907,  has  the 
imer  failed  to  come  in    lor  a  share  of   the  enforced  economies 

which  resulted.     So.  it  is  repeated,  who  is  getting  the  higher  living 

inquiry  ol  the  "average  man  "  elicits  cold  comfort  from  the 
York  Globe,  which  predicts  i  stead}  increase  in  prices  owing 

to  the  world's  overproduction  ol  -old.      Thus  : 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  are  entering  on  .i  period  wherein 
the  high  prices  ol   i;     will  be  topped.     This  will,  of  course,  give 

an   enormous   stimulus   to  enterprise   and   i ',1'isr   .1  great    apparent 

prosperity.      Speculation   will   be   invited    and   make  enormous 
profits.     Bui  when  some  amass  wealth  without  a  corresponding 

return  to   BO  iety,  manv  lose    that    which  they   have  justly  earned. 

It  the  dollar  is  furthei  to  lessen  in  actual  size    that  is  in  pur- 


— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

chasing  power— the  creditor  class  will  lose  that  which  the  debtor 
class  gains.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  likely  to  be  some- 
thing hectic  about  the  flush  of  prosperity,  and  most  grinding  re- 
adjustments must  occur.  In  1859,  while  California  was  pouring  out 
its  golden  flood,  not  a  few  economists  advocated  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold  in  order  to  keep  prices  on  a  more  even  keel.  This 
suggestion  will  not  be  renewed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
in  the  not  far-away  future,  that  a  powerful  public  opinion  will  arise 
in  favor  of  revising  coining  laws  so  that  the  gold  dollar,  gold  sov- 
ereign, and  other  units  of  account  shall  represent  a  greater  weight 
of  ffold." 


HOW  CRIMINALS  KEEP  TAMMANY   IN 

NJOT  less  timely  than  it  is  amazing  is  Mr.  George  Kibbe 
^  Turner's  account  of  how  Tammany  retains  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment—which are  also  the  purse-strings — in  New  York  City  h\ 
the  fraudulent  votes  of  thieves,  pimps,  yeggmen,  and  other  pro- 
fessional criminals.  The  citizens  of  New  York  will  have  a  chance 
to  register  their  comment  at  the  polls  in  the  fall.  Tammany's 
stake  in  the  coming  election,  says  .Mr.  Turner,  is  "the  most  tremen- 
dous political  prize  on  the  continent — the  handling  of  a  municipal 
expenditure  of  5150,000,000,  and  the  control  of  tens  of  millions 
more  in  semi-public  expenditures."  For  Tammany's  mercenaries. 
the  professional  criminals  who  have  carried  its  elections  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  the  coming  fight  "means  life  or  death — the 
chance  or  the  loss  of  a  chance  to  make  a  living."  It  is  therefore 
predicted  by  those  "on  the  inside"  that,  in  spite  of  the  enactment 
at  Albany  last  year  of  a  more  drastic  election  law,  the  next  elec- 
tion w  ill  see  "  repeating  "  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  says  Mr.  Turner,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  more  than  usually  interested,  its  concern  ha\  ing  beer 
amused  by  "two  notorious  and  closely  related  facts — the  approach 
toward  bankruptcy  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  under  the  class 
of  rulers  it  has  had  :  and  the  continued  raids  of  thieves  and  burglars 
upon  the  private  property  of  citi/ens."  A  thorough  defeat  this 
tall,  asserts  Mr.  Turner,  would  mean  the  total  and  permanent  col- 

lapse  of  Tamman)     "that  moribund  and  unnatural  social  growth1 

founded  tor  years  upon  the  thief  and  the  prostitute 

How   Tammanj   pays  its  debt  to  those   who  risk  their  liberty  for 

it  at  the  polls  appears  in  the  statement  that  "in  every  Assembly 

distril  t  in   the  criminal  sections  of   the  city  there  is  some  agent  of 

th,-  Democratic  political  machine,  watching  continually  to  help 
the  criminal  escape  just i  i-  at  every  stage,  troni  the  magistrates' 

court  up."  As  a  consequence,  says  Mr.  Turner  who  tells  this 
Star)  in  McClure's  MagaxilU  for  June-  prostitution  is  practically 
licensed  in  New  York,  one  out  of  every  three  criminals  conv  ieted 
foi    violent    assault,  burglary,  or  larceny    is   set    free   by   means  of 
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"the  suspended  sentence,"  and  only  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
cases  against  law-breaking  saloons  end  in  actual  punishment. 

Mr.  Turner  points  out  that  from  1870  to  1890  two-thirds  ol  the 
voters  oi  New  York  City  were  Irish  and  German  peasants  .mil 
their  sons,  whose  votes  were  easily  con- 
trolled for  Tammany  by  the  saloon- 
keepers who  supplied  those  people  with 
their  chief  sucial  centers.  This  was  the 
period  of  Tammany's  natural  rule.  But 
when  the  great  Jewish  and  Italian  immi- 
•n  overwhelmed  the  two  earlier  races, 
Tammany  Hall  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  an  entirely  artificial  method  of  control. 
"  To  do  this,"  -ays  Mr.  Turner,  "  it  merely 
developed  further  the  system  of  fraudu- 
lent voting  by  'repeaters" — men  who  vote 
repeatedly  011  false  names — which  the 
Democratic  party  had  used  for  forty  years 
in  State  and  national  elections,  and  in 
local  contests  between  themselves."  It 
was  found  that  the  professionally  crim- 
inal classes  supplied  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  "  repeaters."  and  thus  the  Bow- 
ery and  the  Red  Light  districts  became 
centers  of  political  power.  Such  leaders 
of  criminal  gangs  as  "Monk"  Eastman, 
"Kid"  Twist,  and  Paul  Kelly,  each  con- 
trolling from  2.000  to  20,000  fraudulent 
votes,  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  fruits  of 
political  power.     Says  the  writer: 


"No  stranger  spectacle  has  ever  ap- 
peared than  the  present  organization  of 

this  criminal  population  of  New  York  as  professional  fraudulent 
voters.  The  two-thirds  of  a  million  registered  votes  of  the  city 
are  divided  so  closely  along  conventional  party  lines  that  only  a 
slight  balance  is  needed  to  secure  control  of  the  government.  This 
balance  is  furnished  by  these  organized 
criminals,  trained  to  manufacture  fraud- 
ulent votes  at  elections  and  primaries. 
And  by  this  means  not  only  the  city  but 
the  party  organization  is  held  in  absolute 
control.  The  government  of  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  world,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  in  full  working  order,  depends  at 
bottom  upon  the  will  of  the  criminal  popu- 
lation— principally  thieves  and  pimps. 
The  eighteenth-century  governments 
founded  on  mercenary  troops  offer  mild 
examples  of  social  decadence  compared 
with  this. 

"The  work  of  these 'repeaters  '  is  done 
on  a  most  elaborate  and  careful  system. 
If  they  are  captured  and  convicted,  they 
are  sent  to  prison.  So.  in  the  first  place, 
they  can  be  voted  only  in  very  strong 
Democratic  districts,  where  the  Republi- 
can half  of  the  election  officials  are  weak 
or  complaisant.  To  insure  absolute  free- 
dom, in  several  of  the  Assembly  districts 
of  Manhattan  the  Republican  district  or- 
ganization is  elected  by  Democratic 
'repeaters.'  And  in  all  of  the  so-called 
'gorilla'  districts  there  are  specialists, 
sometimes  election-district  captains  and 
sometimes  not.  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  negotiate  for  this  vote,  plan  its 
schedules,  and  see  that  individuals  ar- 
rested at  the  polls  are  bailed  and  in  every- 
way   protected    from     the    law.      Altho 

thousands  of  'repeaters  '  are  operating  at  the  polls  in  Manhattan 
every  year,  the  average  annual  number  of  persons  convicted  in 
election  cases  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  fifteen. 

"  In  general,  registration  or  voting  by  'repeaters  '  proceeds  along 


ccmrtM)    ol    ••  McClure's  Magazine.' 

"MONK"     EASTMAN, 

Fir^t  loader  of  the  organized  Jewish  criminals. 


these  lines:  Between  the  heads  of  the  Assembly  district  and  the 
leaders  ol  gangs,  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  ol  'repeaters  ' 
to  be  furnished.     The  'repeaters  '  are  then  gathered  .11  some  central 

place     often     the     Assembly    district    club-house — and    sent    out 

through  the  election  districts  in  squads  of  ten  or  twelve  undera 

lieutenant.  This  lieutenant  has  soma 
token  or 'high  sign '—a  peculiar  button 
Or  a  motion  of  the  hand-  -to  show  to  the 
election-district  captain.  All  business  is 
transacted  between  these  two  men. 

"This  voting  proceeds  on  a  regular 
schedule.  In  the  morning  the  fictitious 
registration  is  usually  voted,  with  those 
names  of  residents  who  have  died,  moved, 
or  gone  to  jail  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  get  past  the  Republican  board  of  elec- 
tions. In  the  afternoon  there  is  a  general 
clearing  up  of  the  registration  that  has 
not  previously  been  voted  on.  There  are 
innumerable  stories  of  the  boldness  of 
these   'repeaters.'     For  instance  : 

"  Some  years  ago  a  middle-aged  man, 
who  is  now  an  Assemblyman  from  the 
East  Side  of  New  York,  was  standing 
in  the  line  before  an  election  booth,  when 
he  was  startled  to  hear  the  man  just  ahead 
of  him— a  youth  of  some  twenty  years — 
demand  a  ballot  in  a  familiar  name. 

"'Here, 'said  the  Assemblyman,  'that's 
my  father's  name.' 

"The  husky  youth  turned,  glaring 
down  upon  him,  then  kicked  him  sharply 
in  the  shins. 

"'Shut  up,  you  fool,'  he  said  hoarse- 
ly, 'don't  you  know  your  own  father?' 
He  then  proceeded  to  vote." 


PAUL   KELLY, 

First  leader  of  the  organized  Italian  criminals 


Under  this  protecting  cloak  of  politics, 
crime  in  New  York  has  doubled  in  eight  years,  increasing  more 
than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  population.     Says  Mr.  Turner  : 

"The  safer  the  crime,  the  more  criminals;  the  more  criminals, 
the  more  votes  for  the  element  that  now 
rules  Tammany  Hall  ;  the  more  votes 
for  these  leaders,  the  more  certainly  they 
influence  the  maladministration  of  jus- 
tice. From  the  election-district  captain, 
who  signals  the  criminal  into  the  poll- 
ing-booth, to  the  district  leader  on  the 
bench  or  at  the  head  of  the  workhouse 
or  the  court  machinery,  the  hand  of  not 
one  Tammany  politician  touches  the 
machinery  of  justice  but  to  retard  or  per- 
vert its  action." 

In  1906  "repeating  "  ran  wild,  the  farce 
being  carried  so  far  that  scores  of  pro- 
fessional criminals  were  supplied  with 
badges  and  clubs  and  empowered  to  act 
as  deputy  sheriffs.  One  result  was  the 
passage  of  election  laws  which  helped  to 
reduce  the  "repeating  "  vote  in  1908  by 
some  30,000.  Yet  even  in  that  year  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  20,000  of  these 
fraudulent  votes  were  cast.  In  the  "go- 
rilla" districts  a  quarter  of  the  registra- 
tion was  false.     We  read  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  last  campaign, 
two  election  districts  were  selected  in  two 
of  the  most  typical  'gorilla '  Assembly 
districts  in  the  city.  A  careful  canvasser 
was  sent  through  these  districts  to  see 
what  names  in  the  registration  list  could 
be  found  in  the  residences  given.  In  each  of  them — widely  separ- 
ated both  in  distance  and  in  character  of  population — fully  a 
quarter  of  the  names  were  found  to  be  entirely  fictitious.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  four-fifths  of  these   false  names  were 
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>n.     If  there  were  only  i;  Assembly  districts  of  the  6310 
the  1  '    irdsol  the  false  registration  indicated 

in  tli-  •    registration   alone 

would  have  been  over  20,ooc  last  year — a  year  freer  from  election 
frauds  than  any  in  the  last  20. 

embered,  are  wholly  fictitious. 

on  names  of  actual  persons 

rom  the  district,  01  of  persons  who  neglect 

are  forestalled  at  the  polls,  would  add  thousands  more." 


DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS  FOR 
PROTECTION 

THE  recent  vote  of  eighteen   Democratic  Senators  in  support 
ol    a  duty  on  iron  ore  is  regarded  by  many  editorial  observ- 
-  throwing  a  startling  light  on  the  real  tariff  situation  in  Con- 
"It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out,"  says  the  New  York  Globe 

(Rep.),  "that  any  legislator  who  votes  to  impose  a  duty  on  iron 
stops  himself  from  opposing  on  the  ground  of  principle  any- 
other  protective  duty."  Free  raw  materials  in  general,  and  free 
iron  ore  in  particular,  remarks  Plie  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  have 
been  the  battle-cry  ol  Democrats  foryears.  Net  of  twenty-eight 
Democratic  Senators  voting  on  this  schedule,  eighteen  voted  to 
lift  iron  ore  from  the  free  list  by  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  ton.  This 
division  is  of  historic  as  well  as  practical  interest,  being,  as  The 
points  out.  "the  first  instance,  since  Calhoun  eighty  years 
ago  made  the  Democratic  organization  an  antiprotective  one,  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  Representatives  in  either  House  of 
Congress  voting  squarely  for  protection."  On  the  practical  side. 
according  to  many  papers,  it  means  that  the  tariff  is  no  longer  a 
party  issue.  It  is  not  long  since  Senator  Aldrich  himself  predicted 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Southern  States  would  soon  he  as  firmly 
protectionist  as  the  New  England  States.  In  an  editorial  headed 
" Disgusting,"  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  in  his  leading  Democratic 
organ,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal ,  remarks  that  "if  anything 
more  was  needed  to  prove  to  the  country  that  it  can  not  count  upon 
the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  in  the  fight  for  tariff  reform,  the  vote- 
on  the  iron-ore  tariff  was  all  that  was  needed."  Of  the  eighteen 
Senators  whose  votes  caused  such  a  sensation,  Mr.  Watterson  says  : 

"Certainly  no  real  tariff  reformer  in  inquiring  into  their  motives 
will  find  anything  better  than  cause  for  disgust.      In  the  alleged 


ins  of  some  of  them  he  will  also  find  ample  provocation  of 
contempt  :  for  Mime  of  them  essay  to  excuse  their  votes  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  needs  the  revenue  from  a  tariff  on 
iron.  The  Government,  forsooth,  which  gets  only  a  paltry  dab  of 
revenue  from  that  tariff,  whereas  through  that  tariff  the  people  of 
the  country  pay  millions  of  tribute  to  the  Steel  Trust  !  " 

In  another  issue  Mr.  Watterson  reminds  us  that  New  England 
was  originally  a  free-trade  section,  but  when  manufacturing  super- 
seded her  shipping  interests  she  became  protectionist.  Coal  and 
iron  wrought  the  same  result  in  Pennsylvania.     To  quote  further: 

".\>  a  result  the  great  fortunes  are  piled  up  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  would-be  millionaires  of  the  South  are  be- 
ginning to  say,  'don't  stop  the  stealing  until  we  get  our  share.* 

"The  Money  Devil  stands  out  as  the  supreme  being  of  protec- 
tion. Hitherto  his  reign  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  North, 
his  capital  city.  Pittsburg.  They  want  him,  however,  badly  down 
about  Birmingham  ami  Anniston,  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  Carolinas;  all  of  which,  as  a  political  lesson,  is  as  simple 
as  King,  and  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  .  .  .  Meanwhile.  New 
England,  wanting  cheap  raw  materials  and  markets,  is  becoming 
again  a  Free-Trader.  while  the  protective  tariff  has  driven  our 
merchant  marine  from  the  high  seas. 

"Well.  The  Courier-Journal  is  not  excited  and  can  wait.  The 
Money  Devil  may  prance  and  the  Gray  Wolves  of  the  Senate  have 
their  day.      It  is  a  mighty  long  lane  that  has  no  turning." 

Senator  Bailey,  explaining  his  vote,  says  that  he  desires  a  duty 
on  iron  ore  not  as  a  measure  of  protection,  but  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  replies  that  the  entire  es- 
timated revenue  on  that  commodity,  leaving  out  the  Cuban  product 
which  comes  in  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is  only  $127,000.  This 
particular  duty,  says  Plie  Globe,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  de- 
fend in  the  whole  list.       Thus  :  \ 

"  In  the  fust  place,  it  is  on  a  raw  material  used  in  industries  em- 
ploying millions.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  practically  no  pro- 
tection to  labor  in  the  levy,  for  it  is  on  a  mineral  deposit  and  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  ore  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  deposit 
and  not  to  his  employees.  In  the  third  place,  iron  ore  being  bulky, 
it  is  naturally  protected  by  the  difference  in  transportation  charges. 
So  far  as  the  duty  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  iron  ore  the  benefit 
will  accrue  practically  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  ore 
lands.  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  recognized  this  fact  when  he 
said  that  he  voted  for  the  duty  to  increase  the  value  of  mineral 
lands  in  Virginia." 

The  vote  on  iron  ore,  says  the  New  York  Join  nal  of  Commerce 


riMB.  t'\(  1  i-    SAM 

-Reynolds  in  tin-  Tacoma  Daily  Ltdgti 

THRILLERS   OF  TIM':   TARIFF    AKIN  \ 


I'll  l>e  glad  when  this  act  is  over." 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York. /ftrald. 
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(Com.)i  is  probably  indicative  of  the  vote  that  will  be  taken  on 
hides,  coal,  lumber,  and  other  items  of  the  same  group,  and  is 
therefore  "of  extraordinary  significance."  During  the  debate  pre- 
ceding the  vote,  we  read,  there  was  "very  general  admission  thai 
the  bulk  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  country  was  already  in  the  hands  ot 
the  Steel  Corporation."     Moreover — 

"  Even  when  it  was  shown  that  the  chief  competitors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  needed  tree  iron  ore  in  order  to  continue  their  compe- 
tition on  favorable  terms,  the  argument  was  waved  aside,  and 
Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in  a  bank  declaration  on  the  subject, 
asserted  that  the  tariff  was  not  a  proper  weapon  to  use  in  dealing 
with  monopolies,  the  preferable  method  being  that  of  prosecution 
and  imprisonment.  In  thus  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  tarifl 
remedy,  Mr.  bailey  abandoned  a  Democratic  doctrine  which  has 
done  service  tor  years  past,  and  practically  committed  himself  to 
the  view  advocated  by  his  political  opponents — that  the  protective 
system  has  no  relation  to  the  trust  question.  A  review  of  the  de- 
bate in  its  final  form  cm  but  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that 
the  legislators  who  voted  for  a  tariff  on  iron  ore  did  so  knowing 
that  the  article  was  a  close  monopoly,  was  not  in  need  of  protec- 
tion, and  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
concern  on  the  North  American  continent." 

The  explanation  of  "this  disappointing  result  "  is  an  open  secret, 
says  the  same  paper,  which  retails  it  as  follows  : 

"The  Senate  leaders,  desirous  of  getting  support  for  various  pro- 
posed schedules,  have  practically  bartered  their  consent  to  duties 
on  iron  ore,  hides,  coal,  and  other  items  for  return  support  on  man- 
ufactures. The  action  of  the  Southern  Democrats  is  undoubtedly 
controlled  by  similar  motives.  Several  of  them  voted  for  the  duty 
on  iron  ore  because  of  the  sources  of  production  in  their  own 
States  or  for  similar  interested  reasons.  They  will  have  to  give 
something  in  return  for  the  recognition  accorded  to  them  in  this 
duty  or  at  other  points,  and  undoubtedly  will  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  rates  on  Northern  manufactures  in  order  to 
liquidate  the  obligation." 

"  Is  there  only  one  party  ?  "  asks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Walker  tariff,  when  Polk  was  Presi- 
dent, free  raw  materials  has  been  a  leading  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic creed.  That  was  a  feature  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  car- 
ries Walker's  name.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Mills  Bill  of  1888, 
which  was  meant  to  register  the  views  exprest  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  message  of  1887.  In  the  only  years  in  which,  since  the 
first  half  of  Buchanan's  term,  the  Democrats  have  controlled  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  free  raw  materials  figured  prominently 
in  their  tariff  measure.  These  years  were  1893-5.  The  Wilson 
Bill  of  1S94.  as  it  passed  the  House,  placed  iron  ore  on  the  free  list 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  Senate  put  it  back  on  the  dutiable 
roll,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  had  this  change  in  mind  wdien,  in  his  letter 
to  Chairman  Wilson,  he  denounced  the  Senate's  Democratic  leaders 
as  being  guilty  of  'party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor.'  In  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1908  particular  emphasis  was  made  of  the 
importance  of  taking  the  duties  off  from  all  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture. Many  of  the  eighteen  Democratic  Senators  who  have 
just  voted  for  the  anti-Democratic  principle  of  taxing  imports  of 
iron  ore  applauded  the  Democratic  platform  of  last  year.  Some 
of  them  cited  its  tariff  plank  as  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
A  few  of  them  were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  it. 
Their  leader  in  the  campaign  defended  this  tariff  plank  of  his  plat- 
form with  enthusiasm  and  eloquence.  On  lumber,  sugar,  iron  ore, 
and  many  other  articles.  Democratic  votes  in  House  and  Senate  in 
the  present  session  have  been  cast  against  this  Democratic 
principle." 

Who  is  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  Aldrich  or 
Culberson  ?  asks  the  same  paper,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
test-vote  on  iron  ore  Aldrich  had  nearly  twice  as  many  Democrats 
as  Culberson.  According  to  this  showing,  it  adds,  Aldrich  can 
laugh  at  the  Republican  "  insurgents  "  : 

"He  can  get  enough  votes  for  any  protectionist  .proposition,  no 
matter  how  extreme  it  may  be,  to  much  more  than  offset  the  de- 
fection on  his  own  side.  The  secret  of  his  easy  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  shape  the  Tariff  Bill  to  suit  himself  is  now  plain.     The 


majority  of  the  Democrats  are  with  him.  He  is  master ol  the  situ- 
ation to  .1  degree  not  closely  approached  by  any  other  Republican 
leader  in  pushing  any  Republican  measure  since  the  earlier  days 

of  the  Civil  War." 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.).      Senator 
Bailey,  who  voted  for  a  tax  on  iron  ore,  complains  that  the  news- 


SHAKING   THE    PLUM-TREE. 

—  Macauleyin  the  New  York  World. 

papers  of  the  country  have  entered  into  "a  deliberate  and  studied 
plan  to  exaggerate  the  differences  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate."  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  a  Democrat  who  be- 
lieves in  downward  revision,  criticized  the  vote  of  the  eighteen 
Democratic  Senators  in  words  which  drew  from  Senator  Bailey 
the  following  arraignment : 

"Governor  Johnson  states  that  the  Senators  who  have  betrayed 
their  constituents  cannot  leadconstitutents  with  them.  This  man 
was  once  thought  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President,  but,  if  he  is  quoted  correctly,  he  shows  himself  so 
utterly  reckless  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  higher  office.  He  ex- 
plains our  vote  on  iron  ore  by  insinuating  that  we  were  influenced 
by  the  railroads." 

The  doctrine  of  free  raw  material,  says  Senator  Bailey,  "is  old 
enough  to  be  buried."  He  adds  :  "  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  free 
hides,  free  lumber,  and  free  wool  until  I  can  get  the  duty  off  of 
shoes,  furniture,  and  woolen  goods."  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
another  Democrat,  comes  out  bluntly  with  a  protectionist  confes- 
sion of  faith  as  follows  : 

"  I  want  to  protect  American  interests.  That  is  my  policy.  I 
don't  care  what  name  you  call  it,  I  am  for  it." 

Senator  Culberson,  the  minority  leader,  in  an  attempt  to  unite 
his  party,  thus  defines  the  orthodox  Democratic  position  on  the 
tariff : 

"  Individual  Democrats  may  be  found  here  and  there  believing  in 
protection  or  free  trade,  but  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  whole,  is 
for  neither.  It  stands  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  No  greater 
or  more  unjust  burden  of  taxation  has  ever  been  laid  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  pending  bill.  With  a  sublime  candor  it  was 
admitted  by  the  proponents  of  the  Dingley  Law  twelve  years 
ago  that  many  rates  had  been  placed  purposely  too  high  for  the 
purpose  of  making  foreign  trade  agreements.  No  such  agreements 
were  entered  into,  and  the  Sugar  and  Steel  Trusts  and  other  com- 
binations have  reaped  the  benefits.  With  characteristic  audacity 
it   is   now   said  that  the  'friends  of  protection  '   as  well  as   its 
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salutary  advertisement  that  immense  natural  re- 
sources arc  waiting  exploitation."  says  Colliers 
Weekly  ;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  hails  the 
new  fair  as  a  magnet  which  will  "tempt  thousands 
to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  to  see  "scenic  fea- 
tures grander  even  than  those  that  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  other  side  ot  the  Atlantic." 

The  Seattle  Exposition,  as  a  writer  in  The 
World  To-day  (Chicago,  April)  points  out.  is 
marked  by  a  number  ot"  distinguishing  features. 
It  will  exploit,  besides  the  State  of  Washington, 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Pacific 
slope  ot  Canada.  The  Exposition  also  claims  dis- 
tinction in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  international 
fair  that  has  not  asked  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lor  its  completion.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  gave  approximately  $10  per  capita 


AUDITORIUM    A  I     I  III-    ALASKA-YUKON    EXPOSITION. 

This  building  is  permanent,  and  will  become  the  property 
of  the  University  of  Washington. 

beneficiaries  shall  now  revise  this  tariff,  fasten  this 
indefensible  and  vicious  system  on  the  people. 

"The  average  oil  valorem  rate  of  the  Dingley 
Law  is  now  44.88  per  cent.,  and,  in  1006  the  tariff 
tax  on  ninety-one  separate  groups  of  commodities 
was  ico  per  cent,  or  more.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  people  have  paid  a  tax,  or  subsidy,  under 
this  bill  of  $500,000,000,  of  which  the  Sugar  Trust 
-.000.000  annually,  the  Oil  Trust  $20,000,000, 
and  the  Steel  Trust  $80,000,000.  The  average  ad 
valorem  rates  of  the  pending  bill  are  46.45  per  cent, 
or  1.57  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  the 
present  Dingley  Law. 

"This  is  a  prostitution  of  legislative  authority. 
It  is  a  step  toward  pernicious  paternalism.  An  un- 
necessary tax  is  being  laid,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Government  are  being  perverted  in  the  interests  of 
a  favored  class.  The  Democratic  party  should 
protest  against  it." 


MACHINERY   HALL. 
This  also  will  he  ceded  to  the  University. 


SEATTLE  TO   ENTERTAIN   THE 
WORLD 

AX    opportunity   to  see  and    appreciate  the    al- 
most    unlimited    natural    resources    of     the 
I  ii    Northwest  will  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 

United  States  when  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position opens  its  gates  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June 

1.    "The  Exposition  is  a  frank,  legitimate,  and  most 
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to  launch  the  scheme.  Perhaps  the  most  commend- 
able feature  of  the  Exposition,  many  think,  is  the 
plan  whereby  most  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  fair 
will  remain  as  a  permanent  asset  to  the  community. 
We  quote  further  on  this  point  from  The  World 
To-day : 

"The  Exposition  will  be  held  on  the  campus  and 
grounds  of  the  I  rniversity  of  Washington,  the  w  .iter, 
lighting,  and  sewer  systems,  the  park  embellish- 
ments, and  a  number  of  permanent  buildings  revert- 
ing to  the  university  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in 
buildings  that  will  be  added  to  those  already  owned 
by  the  university,  giving  it  a  material  aid  and  hous- 
•ing    badly   needed   and   which    it    would   have  taken 

man}  years  to  acquire  single-handed.  This  marks 
the  fust  time  that  permanent  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  exposition  purposes. 
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"Seven  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  namely,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Auditorium,  Machinery  Hall,  Forestry.  Washington  State,  Arctic 
Brotherhood,  and  the  Woman's  Building  are  permanent  structures, 
the  tirst  three  of  these  being  built  of  brick  and  steel,  and  located 
so  as  to  be  near  and  connected  with  the  present  engineering  build- 
ings. The  Auditorium  and  the  Fine  Arts  are  two  of  the  largest 
buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  'The  Fine  Arts  will  be  the 
permanent  chemistry  building,  and  the  Auditorium  will  be  used 
lor  all  university  public  gatherings,  with  class-rooms  and  offices  on 
the  first  floor.     'The  Auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500 

persons  and  has  in  all  seven  entrances,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
good  provision  tor  escape  in  case  of  tire.  It  laces  on  Alaska  Ave- 
nue, just  inside  the  entrance  gates.  The  front  facade  consists  of 
a  Corinthian  colonnade,  which  makes  the  dimensions  of  1S0  by 
i;o  feet  appear  smaller  than. they  really  are.  The  Auditorium  cost 
5300.000. 

"Machinery  Hall,  now  used  by  the  engineering  department  of 
the  university,  is  the'  third  building  of  permanent  brick  and  mill 
construction,  architecturally  treated  as  a  modern  design  of  the 
Spanish  renaissance.  The  United  States  Government  has  had  a 
complete  timber  and  building  material  testing-station  and  plant  in 
Machinery  Hall  since  its  completion  six  months  ago. 

"The  Arctic  Brotherhood  Building  is  built  out  of  logs  and  is 
typical  of  the  homes  in  Alaska  and  the  north  of  Finland,  sur- 
rounded by  landscape  decorations  representative  of  the  gardens  of 
the  North.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  it  will  be  used  by  the 
University  of  Washington  as  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a 
fraternity  house  for  students  from  Alaska  attending  the  uni- 
versity  

"Another  permanent  building  of  value  to  the  university  is  the 
Forestry  Building,  a  city  block  long,  one  of  the  largest  log-houses 
ever  built  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  structures  on  the 
grounds.  The  forestry  department  of  the  university  will  be  housed 
in  this  building  after  the  Exposition." 


ON  DUPLICATING  THE  CAREER  OF  H.  H. 
ROGERS 

THE  desirability  and  the  possibility  of  imitating  the  career  of 
H.  H.  Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil  magnate  whose  death  was 
recently  announced,  is  being  seriously  questioned  by  the  press. 
"In  his  contempt  for  law  in  great  capitalistic  enterprises,"  writes 
one  editor.  "Mr.  Rogers  was  unquestionably  a  peril  and  a  menace 
to  the  Republic,"  and  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  discussion  of 
present-day  opportunity,  is  convinced  that  "his  astonishing  career 
can  never  be  repeated  in  this  country."  The  Times,  however. 
begs  to  be  excused  from  enrolment  among  those  "who  believe  that 
these  men  (Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Rogers)  have  plundered  uni- 
versal humanity."     It  says  further  : 

"  Undoubtedly  the  world  fills  its  lamps  to-day,  and  for  years  has 
filled  them,  with  cheaper  oil  than  an  industry  less  centralized  and 
less  intelligently  controlled  could  have  provided.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  Mr.  Rogers  had  business  genius.  The  Standard  Oil  Corpora- 
tion in  its  strictly  business  methods  is  the  model  of  great  industrial 
organizations  the  world  over.  It  has  carried  to  wonderful  perfec- 
tion of  detail  the  economy  of  the  by-product.  It  has  made  very 
real  and  effective  the  saving  that  results  from  concentration,  from 
the  control  of  tributary  industries — the  making  of  its  own  barrels 
from  the  wood  of  its  own  forests,  for  example — and  it  has  devised 
and  applied  countless  methods  of  saving  money,  labor,  and  time 
in  every  process.  Of  these  enlightened  business  methods  the 
world  has  had  a  good  share  of  the  benefit.  If  there  had  been  fifty 
smaller  Standard  Oi!  Companies  under  the  management  of  the 
average,  minor  Rockefellers  and  Rogerses  the  page  of  industrial 
progress  we  read  of  the  modern  business  methods  of  Standard  Oil 
might  have  been  largely  blank." 

The  Springfield  Republican  paints  Mr.  Rogers  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  high  finance  of  our  time.     We  read  : 

"He  was  adventurous  in  stock  speculation,  as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller was  not;  and  none  of  his  contemporaries,  not  even  Harri- 
man,  seemed  to  take  more  solid  pleasure  in  gambling  in  Wall  Street 
with  huge  aggregates  of  capital.  Lawson  painted  him  ruthlessly 
and  crudely  in  'Frenzied  Finance,'  yet.  after  all,  with  a  picturesque 


verisimilitude  that  made  a  real  impression  upon  thecountry.  The 
Story  oi  •Amalgamated  '  would  make  Satan  weep,  probably,  not  to 
mention  angels,  even  if  told  without  the  slightest  Lawsonesque 
exaggeration.    No  millionaire  suffered  more  Erom  the  muck-raking 

campaign  of  the  past  lour  years  than  did  he;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  shining  mark,  because  he  used  the  tainted 
Standard  Oil  profits  with  such  audacity  in  the  promotion  oi  various 
other  enterprises." 

The  New  York  Globe,  discussing  the  possibility  of  duplicating 
the  Standard  Oil  magnate's  career  to-day,  remarks  that  il  "Mr. 
Rogers  had  opened  his  eyes  fifty  years  later,  the  implication  is, 
that  while  he  might  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  salaried  supei  intend- 
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HENRY    H.    ROGERS. 


"  Whether  he  was  a  brakeman  or  a  petroleum  king,  he  knew  his 
business,"  remarks  one  editor.  "  He  got  what  he  wanted  out  of  people 
and  out  of  life." 

ent,  he  would  not  have  developed  those  powers  of  individual  in- 
itiative which  come  from  an  independent  business  career."  To 
quote  more  at  length  : 

"The  young  Rogers  took  $600  of  savings  with  hftn  when  he 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  oil-field,  and  this  modest  sum  sufficed 
to  give  him  half  ownership  in  a  refinery.  The  thrifty  wage-worker 
now  finds  it  easier  to  pinch  together  $600  than  the  wage-worker  of 
the  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  but  this  sum,  nor  ten  times  more, 
is  not  enough  to  give  a  ghost  of  a  chance  in  the  oil  business.  The 
capital  necessary  for  successful  embarkation  has  been  multiplied 
manifold  and  is  now  beyond  the  ability  of  the  wage-worker  to  ac- 
cumulate, no  matter  how  prudent  and  industrious.  So  runs  the 
familiar  complaint,  and  that  it  has  plausible  basis  few  are  disposed 
to  deny." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers's  death  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  stock  market  is  explained  by  a  financial  writer  in  the  New  York 
American  with  the  statement  that  "so  far  as  Wall  Street  was  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Rogers  passed  away  two  years  ago,"  when  his  health 
first  began  to  fail.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  accounts  for  the 
"unconcerned  way  in  which  the  market  took  the  announcement" 
by  the  fact  that  "in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rogers,  as  of  Mr.  Sage  and 
Mr.  Gould,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  expected  event  and 
affairs  put  in  such  shape  that  no  serious  results  could  follow  the 
receipt  of  the  news  in  the  street." 

The    New    York    World   confines    itself    almost    entirely  to  a 
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BEGINNING    HIS   JOURNEY    UN    THE   COWCATCHER. 


INSPECTING   A    BODY   OF    MAI 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AT  MOMBASA. 


discussion  of  the  effect  Mr.  Rogers's  death  will  have  on  the  future 
of  Standard  Oil,  thus: 

"In  H.  H.  Rogers  Standard  Oil  loses  its  chief  executive  officer, 
the  man  most  in  its  creator's  confidence  and  most  competent  to 
carry  out  his  policy  of  commercial  aggression.  With  him  the  old 
regime  passes.  There  now  remains  in  the  active  management  of 
the  company  not  one  of  the  master  minds  who  devoted  their  genius 
to  its  development  and  who  leave  it  to  their  successors  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  business  organization  in  the  world.  They 
bequeath  to  them  also  the  harder  task  of  keeping  it  intact. 

"The  Oil  Trust  now  enters  on  a  new  era.  The  period  of  con- 
struction has  ended  and  the  work  of  conservation  begins.  Will 
the  new  hands  at  the  helm  be  able  to  preserve  the  great  monopoly 
from  disintegration  ?  Alexander's  satraps  could  not  hold  his  em- 
pire together.  Standard  Oil  no  longer  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
being  a  decade  in  advance  of  the  law.  Legislation  has  overtaken 
it  and  devised  remedies  lor  the  new  problems  of  corporation  con- 


trol it  has  raised.  To  maintain  this  agure^ation  of  predatory  capi- 
tal in  its  integrity  both  against  competition  and  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  public  opinion  will  require  an  intellect  of  the  riist  order, 
another  Rockefeller  or  Rogers,  a  transmission  of  L'enius  for  which 
history  furnishes  few  precedents." 

The  New  York  Sioi  believes  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  "most 
human  of  a  batch  of  allied  'billionaires.'  "     It  continues  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Rogers,  the  shrewd,  dry.  witty  Cape  Cod  Yankee,  the  friend 
of  Mark  Twain,  a  man  of  much  distinction  of  person,  and  one  of 
the  best  story-tellers  of  the  lime,  was  perhaps  the  boldest,  the  most 
subtle,  the  most  feared,  and  to  the  public  mind  the  most  sinister 
of  all  the  brother  ogres  that  have  grown  to  be  a  legend  and  super- 
stition. He  had  just  built  a  railway.  He  was  capable  of  building 
a  fleet  of  war-ships.  He  knew  his  business,  whether  he  was  a 
brakeman  or  a  petroleum 'king.'  He  got  what  he  wanted  out  of 
people  and  out  of  life.  He  attained  in  fact  what  is  the  prevailing 
American  ambition.     Whatever  he  was,  he  was  not  a  hypocrite." 
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Heredity  tells.  The  father  of  the  Wright  boys  is  a  sky-pilot.—  V<a  York 
Mail, 

There  are  five  hundred  pianos  in  Abdul  Hamid'a  palace,  Some  of  His  wives 
didn't  play,  evidently.  —  (  Itvtlond  /-■ 

Tho  Porto  Rico  is  a  ward  of  the  United  Stat  nol   justify  it  in 

lag  ward  po 

Tiiihf  net>-  twelve  fat  pullets  from  a  Wisconsin  preacher.  This  is  meaner  than 
taking  candy  from  a  ch: 

APTBR  all,  isn't  it  rather  restful  to  have  an  opportunity  to  tinim- 

portant  things  without  executive  ad 

n. k   Ihiin   takes  the  natural  view  that  the  Republican  promise  of  real 
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Word  comes  from  Africa  thai  Roosevelt  stopt  the  rush  of  a  bull  rhino. 
I  iiii  movement  he  brought  to  its  v. 

J  fit'  >. 

•   M.irs  will  be  communicated  with  by  n* 
mirrors.      Evidently   go-  Martian  women's  attention   I 

Hon     the    dickens    do    we    get    thl  IDOUt    the    Roosevelt    heroism? 

Thought   newspaper  correspondents  and  other  interlopers  were  to  l>e  bar- 

■ 

undoubtedly  feell  a  sort  of  kinship  with  the  Supreme  Court  just  at 
this  time  The  court  upheld  the  Hepburn  bill,  and  the  national  legislature  is 
holding  up  the  tariff  bill  —  A/i/auwAo   VnMti«7. 
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ENGLAND  MULCTING   THE   RICH 

••    \   BUDGET  ni"  plunder  and  oi  revenge,"  a"partizan*  and  a 

**■     "Socialist"  budget,  are   the  terms   in  which  sonic  of  the 

British  press  describe  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  scheme  tor  making  up 

the  British  deficit  of  SSo.ooo.ooo.  The  plan  is,  in  fact,  so  radical 
that  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  lor  the  opposition,  caustically  remarks 
that  he  believes  "the  authors  of  the  budget  do  not  in  the  least 
understand  their  own  proposals."  What  are  these  proposals?  In 
the  main  they  aim  to  dip  more  deeply  into  the  purses  of  the  rich 
for  the  building  of  the  new  Navy  and  the  payment  of  old-age  pen- 
sions for  the  poor.  The  high-power  automobile  is  taxed  more 
heavily  than  the  cheaper  car:  the  man  with  few  children  pays 
more  than  the  one  with  many,  and  so  on.  In  the  past  the  British 
Government  has  been  accused  of  favoring  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  middle  class,  but  this 
budget,  it  is  observed,  marks  a  revolution  in  this  respect.  The 
main  features  of  the  bill  are  the  direct  taxation  of  land,  the  in- 
creased taxation  of  incomes  and  legacies,  and  the  taxation  of  ma- 
chinery and  mining  property,  two  points  made  much  of  by  the 
Socialists.  A  tax  is  also  laid  upon  automobiles  and  the  gasoline 
used  in  their  propulsion.  Defending  his  plan  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remarked  that  the  de- 
ficit arose  from  the  diminished  taxes  raised  on  alcohol,  the  in- 
crease in  old-age  pensions,  and  the  appropriations  needed  by  the 
Navy.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  substance,  of  the  salient  points 
of  the  budget : 

It  is  proposed  now  to  tax  superfluities  and  luxuries  not  in  the 
same  category  as  tea  and  sugar. 

Can  any  one  say,  so  far  as  any  of  the  indirect  taxes  and  in- 
come-tax are  concerned,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  proposals 
not  consistent  with  sound  finance  ? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  fair  on  a  community  hard  pressed  for  resources 
both  for  national  defense  and  social  reform,  that  the  owners  of  land 
should  pay  their  quota  ? 

There  is  not  a  civilized  country  in  the  world  which  finds  itself 
under  the  double  stress  of  taking  its  place  in  the  race  of  armaments, 
and  of  providing  for  social-reform  schemes,  that  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  developing  new  resources  and  new  means  of  taxation, 
and  of  tapping  new  reservoirs  of  fiscal  strength. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where,  if  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  carried  into  law,  capital  will  be  less  exposed  to 
the  chance  of  spoliation  and  insecurity  than  in  this  country. 

The  main  feature  of  the  budget,  and  what  has  called  forth  most 
bitter  and  angry  comment,  is  the  income  tax.  "A  millionaire," 
declared  Lord  Ridley  ("owner  of  10,200  acres),  "will,  with  death 
duties  and  income  tax  added  together,  pay  a  total  tax  amounting 
to  five  shillings  in  the  pound,"  i.e.,  25  per  cent,  of  his  income. 
But  while  the  "unearned  increment"  on  land  and  investments  will 
be  taxed,  earned  incomes  will  be  lightly  levied  on.  If  a  man's 
income  is  earned,  says  The  Nation  (London)  : 

"  It  may  reach  ,£2.000  and  yet  pay  an  income  tax  of  only  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  his  contribution  to  Dreadnoughts  and  old- 


age  pensions  will  depend  solely  on  his  accomplishments  as  a 

smoker  and  spirit  drinker.  J I  he  is  a  lather  of  lour  children  and 
earns  only /'200,  he  contributes  under  the  new  system  not  one  far- 
thing to  the  income  tax.  If  he  makes  /';,oo  a  year,  and  has  six  chil- 
dren, he  contributes  only  £3,  and  even  if  he  has  none  his  contri- 
bution is  merely  at  the  rate  of  a  fraction  over  fourpence  in  the 
pound." 

While  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  maintained  in  Mr.  Lloyd- 
( reorge's  scheme,  the  duty  on  luxuries  like  tobacco  and  liquors  is 

increased.      ( )f  course  the  budget   has  been   pronounced   "a  parti- 


The  Mad  Hatter.  -  "Oh,  Mr.  George!  see  how  that  poor  gentle- 
man is  suffering  through  your  Budget  !" 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. — "  I  suppose  if  I  had  followed  your  ideas  I 
should  have  taxed  the  poor  man's  food  instead  of  the  rich  man's 
superfluities ! " 

The  Mad  Hatter. — "Ah!  but  see  how  charitable  he  could  have 
been  if  you  had  let  him  alone!" 

[One  argument  used  against  the  Budget  is  that  it  will li  kill  charity."] 
—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

zan  budget"  by  the  Conservatives,  because  it  favors  principles 
maintained  by  the  Labor  and  Socialist  section  of  the  political 
world.  On  this  point  the  London  Times  remarks  of  the  speech 
made  by  a  Socialist  M. P.,  in  which  he  defended  the  budget  be- 
cause "it  takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,"  i.e.,  for  in- 
stance, by  old-age  pensions  : 

"Taking  from  the  rich  never  makes  the  poor  richer,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  them  poorer,  in  spite  of  any  transient  dole  they 
may  obtain  at  the  rich  man's  expense.  What  makes  the  poor 
richer  is  assisting  the  fuller  development  of  industry,  the  lucra- 
tive employment  of  capital,  and  the  full  employment  of  labor. 
The  tariff  reformer  knows  that  taxation  may  be  put  on  anywhere 
under  any  specious  form,  but  that  no  ingenuity  can  prevent  its  dis- 
tribution downward.  He  also  knows  that  well-paid  employment 
is  the  only  ladder  by  which  every  man  in  his  degree  rises  to  a  bet- 
ter position,  and  free-trade  finance  is  doomed  to  fail  just  because 
it  refuses  to  recognize  this  economic  truth." 

The  Conservative  Standard  (London)  speaks  out  more  boldly 
and  bitterly,  styling  the  bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer 
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THE  FOOTBALL  OF  TILE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  TURKS. 


Kikeriki  i  Vienna). 


"a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  landed  interest."  Mr.  Lloyd- 
"  using  the  potent  instrument  of  finance  for  distinctively 
parti/an  and  highly  contentious  purposes."  The  same  tone  is 
taken  by  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 
another  opposition  organ,  which  complains  that  "  there  is  a  cru- 
sade on  foot  against  the  rich"  altho,  if  legislators  "attack  the 
rich."  they  at  the  same  time  "attack  employment,"  and  thus 
we  see  "a  blow  aimed  at  the  rich  falling  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor."  "Mr.  Lloyd-George's  budget  violates  so  many  of  the 
true  principles  of  taxation  and  public  finance,"  declares  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  that  tin's  influential  paper  proceeds  to  a  long  dis- 


CharlbbI  ,\m>  Louis   XVI     "  He'sa  lucky  dog!  The  Turks 
show  themselves  letter   Christians   than  either   the    English   or  the 

— Amsterdammer . 

CUSSion  on  direct  and  indirect  taxation  arid  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  since  "  the  demand  for  taxation  of  land  per  w  has  become 

a  sort  of  religion,""  a  kind  of  crusade  or  war  against  the  owners 
of  valuable  land  "  has  sprung  up,  and  the  vivacious  Saturday  Re- 
view <  London  i  exclaims  : 

"  Is  i'  really  tl  •  oi  the  present  Government  to  crush  the 

landed  gentry,  all  excepl  the  big  pots,  oui  of  existence?  It  looks 
like  it.  It  the  aristocracy  and  the  moneyed  class  will  stand  this 
budge)  they  will  stand  anything  :  if  they  do  not  join  forces  to  de- 

leans  or  foul,  their  day  is  over,  and  they  will  have  a 

linaii'  nasia  at  the  hands  of   Mr.    Lloyd-George  or  his 

Liberal]  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  hill  and 

'/'///•  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  incisive!}  slates  the  Chancel- 
lor's ideas  as  follows  ; 

"The  principle  oi  the  budget  is  also  the  principle  of  the  old 
imists.     That,    in   Ailam   Smith's  words,   'the  subjei  ' 

tribute  to  the  support  ol  government  as 


nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities— that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  State,"  and  that  it  is  just  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  physical 
wants  of  men  and  their  families,  have  been  two  leading  principles 
of  the  individualistic  theory  of  taxation." 

77/e  Daily  News  (London)  speaks  of  the  budget  as : 

"interesting  for  its  proposals,  its  equitable  taxation  of  the  rich, 
its  new  and  adventurous  scheme  for  a  Development  Fund,  and 
chiefly  for  its  beginning  in  the  region  of  the  unearned  increment 
in  land.  Those  are  points  that  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
country,  and  open  out  the  vistas  to  higher  regions  of  social  ad- 
vancement." 

But  The  Daily  Mai/  speaks  indignantly  over  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  appropriations  is  devoted  to  old-age 
pensions  and  comparatively  so  little  to  Dreadnoughts. 


GERMANY'S  POLICY  IN  TURKEY 

A  N  olive-branch  is  held  out  to  England  by  the  semi-official 
-**■  publication  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  The  Continental 
Correspondence,  which  protests  that  European  opinion  is  grievously 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Germany  is  working  against  England 
at  Constantinople.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares,  German  and 
British  interests  there  are  parallel,  if  not  identical.  It  has  been 
suggested,  says  this  paper  regretfully,  that  "German-English  an- 
tagonism "  has  been  exhibited  in  the  recent  revolution  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  German  friendship  for  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
appeared  in  the  fact  that  those  who  opposed  the  Young  Turks 
were  alleged  to  have  been  led  by  German  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  semi-official  organ  declares  that  during  that  crisis  "  Ger- 
many- supported  the  Young  Turkish  party,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  officers  who.  lor  the  most  part,  had  had  their  training  in  Ger- 
main." Speaking  of  public  Opinion  on  German-English  relations 
in  Constantinople,  this  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

"Without  a  doubt.  German  policy,  which  had  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  its   former  friendship  with  the  Sultan,  has  suc- 

cessfully  defended  itself  against  all  attacks.     A  certain  parallel 

exists  between  German  and  Turkish  interests,  inasmuch  as  an  in- 
ternally sound   and  healthy   Turkey  is  essentia!   to  the  interests  of 

both  countries.  The  Turks  have  not  forgotten  that  Germany  is 
the  only  country  that  has  never  annexed  a  single  foot  of  Turkish 
soil,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  per- 
spective from  which  the  European  situation  is  regarded  in  Turkey 
is  entirely  OUt of  drawing.      This  is  wholly  based  on  the  monstrous 

suggestion  that  the  antagonism    existing  between  Germany  and 

and   is  an   abyss   over   which   no  bridge  can   be  thrown:  this 

suggestion  lies  like  a  nightmare  on  the  public  opinion  of  Et  ■ 
■  <  Germany  and  England,  which  are  regarded  on  all  sides  as  1  ivals, 

n  Constantinople  as  elsewhere,  many   interests  in  common, 
which  should  cause  the  diplomatists  of  both  countries   to  woik  on 

parallel  lines,  if  the  above-mentioned  suggestion  did  nol  preclude 
all  level-headed  judgment." 
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FERRERO   ON   AMERICAN 
CAPITALISTS 

CAPITALISM  in  America  crows  over  the 
State   and   usurps  its  powers,  for  capital 
enjoys  much  greater  liberties  lure  than  in  Eu- 
rope, declares  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  eminent 
Italian  historian,  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).      He 
quotes  a  remark  of  Mr.  McClure,  the  publisher, 
to  the  effect  that   the   individual  and  the  State 
ate  antagonistic  in  America.      "The  principle 
of  our  Constitution  is  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of 
its  encroachments."  said    the  founder   of   Me- 
diae's  Magazine.     The  consequence  is   that 
capitalism  takes  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  State  to  seize  its  scepter,  altho  at  the  same  time  assuming 
many  of  its  burdens.    Mr.  Ferrero's  remarks  are  made  apropos  of 
a  banquet  given  to  Mr.   Pierpont  Morgan  at  the  Tavern  Club, 
Boston.    The  Italian  savant  was  surprized  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
feast,  the  small  rooms,  the  plain  fare,  and  the  absence  of  wine. 
He  wondered  why  a  man  like   Mr.  Morgan  should  seek  the  com- 
pany of  men  so  different  in  wealth  and  pursuits  from  himself  and 
should  sacrifice  a  day  and  take  a  long  journey  to  meet  them.     He 
comes  to  the  conclusion   that  the 
capitalist  is   in  America  a  public 
character,   that   capital   is  greater 
than  the  State  in  our  country,  and 
that  Mr.  Morgan  considered  him- 
self  as   merely  fulfilling   a  public 
duty  in  accepting  the  hospitality  of 
the  "  professors,  journalists,  artists, 
lawyers,  doctors,   and  men  of  let- 
ters "    comprized    in    the    Tavern 
Club.     Thus  he  observes  : 

"  A  great  capitalist  like  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  a  public  man  in  America, 
just  as  a  member  of  the  ministry,  a 
deputy,  a  parliamentary  minister 
is  in  Europe.  This  peculiarity 
springs  from  the  singular  charac- 
ter and  constitution  of  the  State 
in  America.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  in  America  the  State  is  very  weak.  The  autonomy  of  the 
government  in  individual  States,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  itself,  the  application  of  the  elective 
principle  in  the  choice  of  almost  all  functionaries,  the  feebleness 
of  the  bureaucracy,  the  absence  of  one  systematized  code  of  law 
throughout  the  country,  prevent  the  State  from  acting  with  that 
energy  which  the  most  feeble  European  governments  are  free  to 
display  in  their  administrations." 

This  is  the  point,  the  Italian  historian  proceeds  to  say,  at  which 


A  STREET-CAR  USED  AS  AN  AMBULANCE 


YOUNG  TURKS  LEADING  THE  MUTINEERS  TO  THEIR  HEADQUARTERS 
Many  of  these  were  later  executed. 


THE  YOUNG  TURKS'  DANCE  OF  VICTORY. 

the  millionaire  comes  in  and  by  the  power  of  money  effects  what 
the  Government  fails  to  accomplish  by  mere  authority.  To  quote 
his  words  : 

"This  is  why  America  has  become  the  ideal  country  of  govern- 
mental laisserfaire,  and  is  constantly  held  up  in  the  Old  World,  as 
a  model,  by  writers  who  rail  against  the  administrative  and  political 
centralization  of  European  States.  The  telephones  and  telegraphs 
are  private  enterprises  in  the  United  States  ;  the  powers  which  the 

State  exercises  over  banks  and 
railroads  are  extremely  limited. 
The  Government  has  never  claimed 
to  possess  the  control  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  and  of  religion, 
nor  a  monopoly  of  general  educa- 
tion. For  a  long  time  industry, 
commerce,  sanitation,  and  public 
instruction  were  free  from  any  kind 
of  governmental  direction.  It  was 
under  such  conditions  that  Ameri- 
can capital,  for  at  least  fifty  years, 
was  worked  under  a  rule  of  liberty 
much  less  restrictive  than  that  to 
which  European  capital  was  sub- 
jected." 

The  idealists,  disciples  of  Rous- 
seau and  French  philosophy  who 
founded  the  American  Republic, 
did  not  foresee  the  result  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  vast  economic  development  of  our 
era.  They  could  not  imagine  that  new  and  formidable  forces 
would  assume  the  direction  of  things,  we  are  told.  Nor  do  matters 
in  America,  when  viewed  close  at  hand,  where  the  money  power 
overtops  the  power  of  the  State,  turn  out  to  be  so  monstrous  as 
one  might  think.  The  freedom  of  capital  is  by  no  means  an  unmixt 
evil,  this  writer  observes,  and  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"That  which  in  Europe  is  styled  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
American  capitalists  is  perhaps,  at  least  in  part,  merely  the  out- 
come of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  capital,  and  its 
freedom  from  the  continual  interference  and 
surveillance  of  the  public  authorities.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  America  capital  has  assumed 
the  responsibilities  which  in  Europe  belong  to 
the  State,  and  with  the  responsibilities  it  has 
naturally  taken  the  powers  of  the  Government 
also.  Thus  private  capital  has  undertaken  al- 
most entirely  the  development  of  transport  and 
communication,  the  most  vital  of  all  problems 
in  a  new  country  like  America.  It  is  private 
capital  which  in  a  great  measure  provides  for 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work,  and  meets 
the  needs  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  life. 
An  American  millionaire  enjoys  powers  which 
his  confrere  in  Europe  can  not  exercise.  He 
can  found  universities  and  support  religions 
and  cults  of  various  sorts.  It  is  indisputable 
that  in  America,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
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:ch,  all  th>  tellectual  and  moral  life, 

of  science  eror  later  to  fall  under  the 

influence 

Mr.   Fen  -  lie  has  th  bis  readers  why  Mr. 

■  the  Tavern  Club.  Mr.  Carnegie  allows 

w   him.  and  Mr.   Rockefeller  writes   his  auto- 
raphy  in  a  magazine  "while  his  son  preaches  moral  sermons 
to  a  Sunday-school  class." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digi 


DOORLESS  AMERICA 

A  WISE  man  used  to  say  that  doors  were  made  to  he  shut,  not 
necessanly  opened.  The  hovel  of  the  poor  has  doors,  as 
well  as  the  palace  of  the  king,  sings  the  Roman  poet.  So  with 
gardens.  In  art.  the  garden  of  Eden  is  an  enclosure  and  the  armed 
cheruliim  stand  at  its  doorway.  "In  New  York,"  writes  Mary 
Mortimer  Maxwell  in  '/'//<'  Daily  Mail  (London),  "one  might 
almost  say  there  are  no  doors,  except  the  outer  one  which  closes 
the  house  to  the  street." 

The  consequence  is,  "there  is  no  privacy  "  in  an  American  home. 
She  tells  of  an  American  public  man  who  was  asked  by  a  friend 
"Where's  your  den  ?"     This  is  how  she  proceeds  with  her  story  : 

"'Den!'  said  the  American.  'Man,  I  haven't  an  inch  of  room 
in  this  whole  house  that  1  can  call  my  very  own.  It  belongs  to  all 
of  us  to  share  and  share  alike.  There  isn*t  a  room  I  may  go  into 
and  lock  the  door  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  family  out.  This  house 
has  everything  in  it  except  privacy.  There's  mighty  little  of  that 
to  be  found  in  any  American  home,  I  can  tell  you  !  My  house  is 
a  typical  doorless  American  home.' 

"The  New-Yorker  laughed  as  he  said  it.  but  his  laughter  had  a 
pathetic  ring  to  it." 

This,  declares  the  writer,  is  the  only  thing  that  mars  the  per- 
fection of  American  homes  in  the  eyes  of  the  reserved  and  insular 
English.     To  quote  her  words  further  : 

"  It  is  true  that  privacy  is  the  one  thing  lacking  in  the  New-York 
home,  and  the  New-York  home  is  typical  of  most  American  homes. 
In  England  we  hear  of  'mother's  room,'  'father's  room.'  'my  own 
little  cozy  corner.'  It  is  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  one  finds 
an  American  house  fitted  up  in  this  fashion  with  any  thought  for 
the  privacy  of  its  inmates,  and  when  one  does  find  such  a  thing 
there  are  simultaneous  whispers  going  the  rounds  that  the  master 
and  mistress  of  it  'do  not  get  on  well  together,  and  so  they  keep 
up  private  establishments  in  one  house  !  ' 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  lack  of  privacy,  the  American  home 
would  be  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world.  For  solid 
creature  comforts  it  certainly  surpasses  the  English  home.  Hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  every  room  of  the  house,  and  the  won- 
derful apparatus  for  heating  water  in  the  apartments,  one  can  not 
but  appreciate.  In  visiting  the  American  kitchen  one  notices  that 
the  <  ook  has  every  convenience  to  hand  for  her  work.  The  whole 
house  or  flat  is  built  upon  a  labor-saving  plan  that  must  appeal  to 

feminine  heart,  regardless  of  nationality    a  plan  which,  I 

believe,  will  be  the  only   salvation  of    London's  housewives  as  the 
nit  problem  over  here  becomes  more  and  mote  acute. 
"  but  the  American  lives  constantly  in  the  open." 

She  has  the  same  criticism  to  make  in  speaking  of  gardens,  and 

tells  us : 

I  n  '  i  visitors  to  the  American  small  towns  and  villages  are 
usually  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  well-designed  houses,  with 
theii  nicely  kept  lawns,  \-  ful  window  draperies.     Fence- 

less the  lawns  ot  these  houses  are,  extending  directly  to  the  pave- 
ment.   Wandering  streel  boys,  dogs,  and  marauding  cats  pass  in 

and  out  at  will  among  the  (lower-beds  ol    these  village  homes. 
"'Why   do   you   not    have   a    fence?'    I    asked   a    country   friend. 

'Your  garden  would  be  so  delightful  for  afternoon  tea  it  one  could 
find  a  private  nook  in  it.' 

irdefl  is  SO  pretty  we    like    the   public  to   see  it.'  was  her 
reply.      Then  she  added,  '  It  would  spoil  the  look  ot  the  rest  of  the 

street  if  we  had  a  fence  and  the  neighbors  did  not.    You  must  ad- 
mit that  our  street  is  beautiful.' 


"beautiful,  yes.  but,  oh!  it  was  not  in  gardens  such  as  these, 
surely,  that  poets  and  artists  have  found  their  inspiration.  Some- 
times I  think  that  the  fenceless  American  village  garden  is  pure 
benevolence  carried  to  its  extreme,  the  benevolence  which,  having 
something  beautiful  to  enjoy,  desires  all  the  world  to  enjoy  it  too. 
At  other  times  I  put  it  down  to  the  desire  for  public  display  and 
show  ing  off.1 

"A  tew  years  ago  on  going  to  New  York  I  was  imprest  with  the 
doorlessness  of  the  city's  life.  I  visited  persons  living  in  twenty- 
roomed  houses  where  there  were  in  all.  perhaps.  live  or  six  doors. 
In  New-York  flats  room  alter  room  opens  the  one  into  the  other 
by  means  of  archways  ot  fancy  fretwork,  with  sometimes  a  chenille 
or  damask  portiere  as  substitute  for  a  door.  The  whole  idea  of 
building  is  what  may  be  called  len  suite'  Often  five  or  six  rooms 
of  a  flat  open  the  one  into  the  other,  with  only  one  door  into  the 
hall,  and  even  this  is  frequently  taken  off  its  hinges  and  a  pretty 
bamboo  curtain  hung  in  its  place.  The  effect  is  one  of  space  and 
elegance,  but  an  effect  that  is  out  of  place,  it  seems  to  me.  in  a 
small  private  home.  Opening  the  door  (if  there  is  one)  of  the 
outer  hall  into  the  drawing-room,  you  go  from  this  through  an 
archway  into  the  dining-room.  Through  other  archways  you  pass 
into  the  family  bedrooms.  I  know  of  homes  where  the  only  room 
that  is  properly  shut  off  is  the  bathroom.  The  kitchen  often  is 
separated  from  the  dining-room  by  a  swing  door,  opened  easily  by 
a  push  of  the  knee  against  it,  as  the  waitress  brings  in  the  dishes 
for  laying  the  table.  In  such  a  flat  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  two  persons  to  have  a  conversation  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice  without  constant  danger  of  being  overheard." 


STRIKE  OF  FRENCH  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

CHI  LDRKN  imitate  their  elders  :  they  preach  like  the  minister, 
they  play  soldiers,  they  use  the  language,  good  or  bad,  of  the 
grown-up  people  round  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages  children  started 
on  a  crusade  to  drive  the  paynim  from  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  as 
the  Templars  undertook  to  do.  In  the  present  hysterical  condi- 
tion of  France  we  are  not  surprized  to  see  children  affected  with 
the  contagion  of  discontent  and  rebellion,  and  now  we  are  told  in 
the  newspapers  of  Paris  that  the  prevalence  of  industrial  and 
official  strikes  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  provinces  has  had 
its  effect  in  moving  school-children  to  revolt.  Not  content  with 
their  teacher,  whom  they  considered  "too  old  "  and  not  "sufficiently 
sprightly,"  says  the  Paris  Temps,  the  little  pupils  of  a  primary 
school  in  Sepmeries  have  struck  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  com- 
pulsory education.  This  lay  teacher  is  fifty  years  old.  and  the 
French  ministerial  organ  remarks  : 

"Sport  and  sprightliness  are  esteemed  in  Sepmeries  to  be  the 
principal  article  in  the  program  of  secular  and  compulsory  teach- 
ing. The  young  people  of  this  region  consider  that  a  man  of  fifty 
is  tit  only  to  be  thrown  to  the  rubbish-heap.  There  are  people  of 
the  negro  or  Caribbean  race  who  kill  their  old  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  eat  them.  The  school-children  of  Sepmeriesdo  nOtgOSO  far  as 
this,  which  shows  the  influence  of  civilization  in  making  them 
gentle.  They  could  be  a  little  more  gentle  without  hurting  them- 
selves." 

We  read  furthei  : 

"  The  abominable  metropolis,  as  represented  by  the  tifty-x  ear-old 
teacher,  is -knocked  out  '  and  the  justice  ot  the  people  is  trium- 
phant.     The  affiliation  of  the  syndicate  of  schoolchildren  with  the 

Paris  General  Union  of  Labor  seems  imminent  and  Citizen  Pataud 
will  doubtless  extend  to  them  his  most  sincere  felicitations.     The 

dispatch  of  troops  to  the  scene  of  the  strike  will  perhaps  be  i 
s.tiv,  but  it  can  not  fail  to  occasion  violent  conflicts.  The  local 
authorities,  taken  otf  their  guard  by  the  outburst  of  this  revolu- 
tionary movement,  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Doubtless, 
however,  by  means  of  a  few  slaps  in  the  right  place  and  sentences 
to  a  week  of  dry  bread,  order  w  ill  eventually  be  restored.  Put  we 
fear  that  the  revolt  will  take  another  direction  in  the  form  of  broken 
blackboards,  and   pins   secretlv  set    upright  in   the  master's  chair. 

The  situation  is  serious." — Translation  modi  for  Tin-:  Literary 

Dim 
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TO  TUNNEL  MONT  BLANC 

E  TROTH  is  to  have  still  another  Alpine  tunnel.  This  one  is 
to  benefit  France  instead  of  tending  to  side-track  her  routes, 
as  most  recent  tunnels  have  done.  The  bore  is  to  be  part  of  a 
new  short-line  through  route  from  France  to  Italy,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  a  general  readjustment  of  European  traffic,  par- 
ticularly infreight.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an  abstract 
in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  May)  of  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  (  hsterreichische  Eisenbahn-Zeitung.  Says 
this  magazine : 

"The  project  of  constructing  anew  international  railway  through 
the  western  Alps  has  now  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it  re- 
mains only  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  before  the  work  of  pier- 
cing Mont  Blanc  is  actively  begun.  Both  Italy  and  Switzerland 
will  be  materially  benefited  by  this  additional  traffic  route  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  but  the  country  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  project  is  France.  The  piercing  of  the  St.  Gothard 
made  possible  direct  railway  communication  between  Germany 
and  Switzerland  and  Milan  ;  but  as  the  lines  concerned  are  entirely 
outside  France,  this  was  a  serious  blow  to  French  commerce,  the 
resulting  loss  being  estimated  at  30,000,000  francs  per  year 

"On  all  counts  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  through  the 
Western  Alps  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  France  and  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  decide  how  it  is 
to  be  carried  out 

"  The  longest  part  of  the  Alpine  chain,  not  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  lies 
between  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Simplon  lines.-  The  distance  is 
1S6  miles.  A  straight  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  Paris  to  Genoa 
will  cut  this  gap  about  the  middle  and  will  touch  Dijon,  Geneva, 
Mont  Blanc,  Chivasso,  and  Asti;  thus  it  not  only  gives  the  shortest 
route  between  Paris  and  Genoa,  but  also  provides  for  important 
towns  between.  Once  such  a  railway  is  completed,  then  we  shall 
have  the  shortest  route  between  Paris  and  London,  the  two  great 
commercial  and  business  centers  of  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Upper  Italy,  or  more  accurately,  the  triangle  Turin-Milan-Genoa, 
on  the  other ;  and  from  the  latter,  the  main  routes  start  which  go 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  to  Rome  and  Naples  and  the  Adriatic.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  long  and  important  routes  are  already 
equipped  with  railways 

"The  shortest  way  from  Geneva  to  Italy  passes  through  the  mass 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  to  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel ;  subsequent  to 
this  the  line  is  to  descend  to  the  Piedmont  by  the  Dora  Baltea 
Valley.  The  geological  conditions  and  the  topography  are  nowhere 
else  so  convenient  for  a  tunnel  as  in  the  case  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
mass  consists  of  a  very  compact  form  of  true  granite  and  its  shape 
is  such  that  it  appears  impossible  that  any  great  difficulties  will 
arise.  As  the  tunnel  will  be  more  than  3,280  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  greatest  difficulties,  high  temperatures  and  the  irruption  of 
large  masses  of  water,  are  not  likely  to  occur.  The  ample  water 
power  in  the  Dora  Baltea  Valley  can  be  utilized  for  electric  trac- 
tion ;  this  will  make  it  possible  to  have  rather  steeper  gradients, 
at  a  correspondingly  lower  cost  of  construction,  without  in  any  way 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  line.  The  latest  determinations, 
made  in  1907,  gave  the  length  of  the  Mont  Blanc  tunnel  as  8  miles, 
between  an  elevation  of  3,445  feet  at  Chamouni  and  4,223  feet  at 
Entreves.  The  steepest  gradient  in  the  tunnel  will  be  30  per  1,000. 
and  on  the  lines  of  access,  20  per  1,000.  The  cost  of  a  double- 
track  tunnel,  which  will  certainly  be  required,  is  estimated  at 
€0.000,000  francs  [S12. 000, 000] 

"The  three  tunnels  on  the  Faucille  line  are  to  be,  respectively, 
47,  1,  and  9.45  miles  in  length.  Each  of  these  can  be  attacked  from 
both  ends  at  once,  and  the  piercing  of  the  longest  tunnel  is  esti- 
mated to  take  four  years.  The  time  required  by  the  Mont  Blanc 
tunnel  is  estimated  at  five  years.  Hence  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  railway  through  the  Alps  will  be  finished  five  years  after  the 
work  is  actually  started." 

If  the  Mont  Blanc  railway  is  built  it  will  be  shorter  by  30  to  100 
miles  than  any  of  the  various  other  routes  by  which  international 
traffic  can  be  carried  between  Paris  and  Genoa.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  distance,  it  will  have  easier  curves  and  gradients.     It 


is  expected  that  the  Mont  Blanc  railway  will  attract  a  great  deal 
of  the  important  traffic  to  and  from  India,  which  goes  at  present 
via  Ostend  and  the  St.  Gothard.  No  doubt  a  larger  part  of  the 
passenger  traffic  from  Northwestern  Europe  to  the  East  will  be 
attracted  to  the  new  route,  but  France  is  more  particularly  con- 
sidering the  goods  traffic  to  Italy  and  the  East,  which  at  present  it 
does  not  share.  It  is  expected  to  affect  South  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  also.  The  alterations  in  international  traffic 
routes  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  Mont  Blanc  line 
would  thus  be  greater  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Gothard,  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  of  the 
Simplon  lines. 


TOOTHBRUSH  CLUBS 

A  "TOOTHBRUSH  CLUB,"  founded  in  her  school  by  a 
■^V-  teacher  in  London  who  had  discovered  that  80  per  cent,  of 
the  children  under  her  charge  were  suffering  from  defective  teeth, 
is  described  and  commended  in  The  Dental  Summary  (Toledo, 
Ohio,  May).     Says  this  paper  : 

•'She  bought  toothbrushes,  which  cost  her  about  four  cents  each, 
and  sold  these  to  the  children  at  three  cents  each,  she  paying  the 
extra  cent. 

"The  children  were  shown  how  to  use  the  brushes,  then  they 
took  them  home.  Each  morning  the  teacher  questions  the  children 
as  to  whether  they  have  cleaned  their  teeth.  If  any  have  not,  they 
fall  into  disfavor.  Every  few  weeks  each  child  has  to  bring  her 
toothbrush  to  school  for  examination  by  the  teacher,  and  when  any 
brushes  are  found  unduly  worn,  they 'are  replaced  by  new  ones." 

The  British  Denial  Journal  refers  to  this  new  movement  as 
follows : 

"One  might  make  various  guesses  at  the  precise  nature  of  a 
'toothbrush  club,'  and  some  of  them  might  vex  a  fastidious  taste;, 
so  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the  club  at  Islington  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  L.  C.  C.  [London  County  Council]  girls'  school, 
and  that  each  member  has  her  own.  The  enterprise  of  the  head- 
mistress has  formed  the  club  and  made  it  a  success,  in  spite  of 
gloomy  prophecies  that  'she  would  never  be  able  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  clean  their  teeth. '  Miss  Wright  has  succeeded  beyond  her 
wildest  dreams.  Among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  dietary  of  townspeople  is  one  sustained  attack 
on  the  health  of  the  teeth  that  deal  with  it,  this  is  a  matter  of 
moment. 

"The  number  of  rejections  among  army  recruits  on  the  ground 
of  bad  teeth  is  large,  and  even  so  it  has  been  found  necessary 
in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  to  provide  a  staff  of  army 
dental  surgeons.  Miss  Wright,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  the  pioneer  of 
a  large  movement  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is,  we  think,  in 
that  inimitable  book,  'The  Golden  Age,'  that  one  small  boy  dates 
his  experiences  as  having  happened  before  and  after  the  day  on 
which  he  was  promoted  to  a  toothbrush.  It  is  a  turning-point  that 
ought  to  occur  in  every  infant  life,  especially  in  a  nation  which  is 
more  than  a  little  inclined  to  boast  about  its  habits  of  bodily 
cleanliness." 

Commenting  on  this  The  Summary  says  : 

"This  schoolmistress  has  given  an  idea  which  seems  well  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  It  embodies  the  practical  application  of 
the  first  principles  of  oral  hygiene,  and  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible  way  of  getting  children  into  the  habit  of  cleaning  their 
teeth. 

"The  National  Dental  Association  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  the  masses,  that  instructs  the  people  in  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  the  teeth,  and  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  being  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  teeth  and  oral  hygiene. 

"Now,  if  'toothbrush  clubs'  can  be  established  among  the 
school-children,  it  will  not  only  increase  their  interest  in  the  teeth 
and  their  care,  but  will  prove  a  power  for  good  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  our  rising  generations." 


THE     1.1  fERARY    DIGEST 


[May  29, 


ON   READING   IN  BED 

R\  ( .crin.in 
vho  has  just  been  investigating 
ults  in  the  Medi  'linic, 

This  is  partly  be< 
the  I.  ruently  insufficient  and  shines  directly  into  them, 

It  t<>  hold  the  book  so  that  both  eyes 

may  ^gain,  there  is  a  temptation  to  hold  the 

s,  which  tends  to  bring  on  nearsighted- 

,    in  the  young,  whose   eyes   are   not    vet   fully  de- 

ed.     There  is.  however,  another  side  to  the  question.    Says 

The  D  ■    Gazette  (New  York,  May) : 

"We  are  glad,  for  .ill  the  objections  of  the  iconoclastic  Feilchen- 
feld.  to  agree  with  The  Lancet  in  upholding  this  practise.  There 
are  indeed  'many  aged,  anxious,  worried,  and  bedridden  people  to 


V.irk, 

MARK  TWAIN  READING. 

The  luxury  of  reading  in  bed  "should  be  reserved  only  for  the 
mature  and  venerable." 

whom,  for  fear  of  possible  injury  to  the  eyesight,  it  would  he  cruel 

to  deny  what  might  perhaps  lie  their  only  luxury.'      There  should 

bed  no  more  danger  to  sight  or  from  errors  of  refraction  than 

would  ordinarily  obtain  at  any  time  -certainly  not  if  the  light  he 
sufficiently  bright,  the  eyes  properly  shaded,  the  reader  lying  on 
his  1).K  k.  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  and  the  rays  coming 

■  ne  wall  behind.     Besides,  the  present-day  electric  light  ob- 
iger  oi  conflagration  ol  bed-clothes  and  perhaps  even 

ol  a  .'.  hole  house,  such  as  has  in  the  pas!  worried  the  good  house* 
wife.      And  the  eleCtl  ic  liulli  can  he  ol  ground  glass,  so  that  it  w  ill 

not  In- ton  brilliant  and  glaring;  one  can  in  addition  get  amber- 

Colon  by  which   all  objections   to   electric   lights  can   be 

met.  Then,  even  i|  the  reader  drops  off  to  sleep,  there  will  he 
nothing    mote   disastrous   than   a  slightly    increased   hill   for  light 

consumed. 

"  Invalids  and  convalescents  who  would  read  in  bed  in  the  day- 
time should  have  their  beds  sn  .manned  that  the  book  or  the  news- 
paper shall  not  be   held  up  between    tin-  eyes   and  the   full  glare  ol 

the  daylight,  while  the  print  is  illuminated  only  by  the  diffused 

light  of   the  room.       In  the  daytime  then,  the   reader's  bed   should, 

i  ssary,  be  shifted  so  that  the  light  from  the  window  shall  fall 
tioulder;  oi  to  this  em  his  head,  together  with  the  bolster 

and  the  pillow,  should    1"  d    to  the  foot  of   the  bed.      To 


invalids  especially  is  this  change  <  t  position  and  of  aspect,  night 
and  morning,  very  agreeable,  relieving  greatly  as  it  does  me  irk- 

someness  of  confinement  to  bed Vnother  advantage  in  read- 

•  stful  literature  is  the  peace  it  gives:  thus  is  insomnia  often- 
timi  s  counteracted  excellently  well. 

"The  young,  unless  they  be  ill  or  convalescent,  should  not  read 
in  bed.  This  luxuryshould  be  reserved  only  for  the  mature  and 
the  venerable.  And  how  beneticent  a  luxury  it  is  ;  how  comfortable 
for  those  in  middle  years  :  how  positively  a  blessing  lor  those  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  life  !  Are  there  so  many  happil 
for  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  and  are  traveling  down  the 
other  side  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  such  an  one  as  this  ? 
one  so  satisfying  and  so  little  injurious  ?  The  mellow  light,  the 
wondrous  stillness  of  the  bedtime  hour,  the  soft  pillows  and  the 
immaculate  sheets,  the  clear  large  print  of  the  luxurious  volume— 
where  is  there  in  the  whole  span  of  existence  gratification  ap- 
proaching this  ;  what  more  satisfying  to  the  soul  at  such  hours  than 
to  have  Plutarch,  or  Milton,  or  Shakespeare  extend  across  the  cen- 
turies the  firm  and  warm  hand-grasp  of  a  friend  :  and  this  in  a  time 
when  the  friends  of  one's  own  generation  are  steadily  p. 
from  him?  " 


NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  BEER 

POME  years  ago  a  great  outcry  was  raised  over  Professor  At- 
^  water's  discovery  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities  was 
dized  in  the  human  system  and  produced  heat,  and  was  therefore 
a  food.  After  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion,  in  which  the 
professor  was  called  a  number  of  hard  names,  it  dawned  upon  his 
detractors  that  this  scientific  fact  did  not  in  anyway  deny  the  evils 
of  intemperance  or  oppose  their  advocacy  of  total  abstinence.  It 
was,  indeed,  merely  a  scientific  truth,  with  no  moral  bearing  one 
way  or  the  other.  A  somewhat  similar  report  has  just  been  made 
public  by  a  special  government  commission  in  England  in  which 
a  good  word  is  uttered  for  the  nutritive  value  of  beer.  The  general 
idea  that  beer  is  primarily  an  alcoholic  drink  is  opposed  in  this 
report,  which  holds  that,  when  well  and  properly  made,  it  is  a  bev- 
erage containing  a  very  small  amount  of  alcohol  and  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  nutritive  material.  Says  'I'lie  Hospital  (London, 
May  i)  in  an  editorial  about  the  report  : 

"It  is  time  that  the  erroneous  view  that  beer  has  no  nutritive 
value  in  itself,  and  merely  consists  of  a  beverage  upon  which  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  community  intoxicates  itself,  should  be  exposed 
and  discredited.  The  results  of  our  Commission  show  that  beer 
is  par  excellence  the  nutritive  alcoholic  beverage.  All  beverages 
because  they  contain  alcohol  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light.  The  spirit-nipper  is  committing  quite  a  different  act  from 
the  beer-drinker:  in  fact,  beer  is  much  farther  removed,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  alcohol  content,  from  some  wines  and  .dispirits 
than  it  is  from  ginger-beer. 

"When  a  man  drinks  good  beer  he  drinks  and  eats  at  the  same 
time,  just  as  when  he  eats  a  bowl  ol  soup.  The  terms  'eat  *  and 
'drink'  are  curiously  but  inconsistently  used  as  connoting  the 
difference  between  what  is  merely  quenching  our  thirst  and  what 
is  actually  consuming  nourishment.  Our  Commissioners  point  out 
a  man  might  more  properly  be  said  to  eat  beer  than  to  eat  certain 
kinds  of  soup,  or  indeed  watermelon.     Their  report  will  enable 

members  Of    the  medical    profession  and  the   public  to  understand 
clearly  what  Constitutes  good  beer,  and  where  and   how  they   may 

obtain  it.  Beer-drinkers,  the  numbers  of  whom  we  hope  will  in- 
crease considerably  as  the  result  oi  the  researches  of  oui  Commis- 
sioners, an-  now  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves  from  bad  : 
and  we  hold  the  view  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  these  islands  as  a  whole  if  they  were  to 
select  beer  as  their  habitual  drink,  rather  than  wines  or  spirits. 
Climatic  conditions  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  dietetic 
value  of  substances  used  for  allaying  thirst.      Our  Commissio 

i  ly  diive  home  thai,  when  a  man  drinks  beer  or  stout  habitu- 
ally, he  is  not  only  drinking  but  eating,  a    fact  which  has  not  been 

sufficiently  recognized  in  recent  years.     These  beverages  contain 

all  the  elements  of  a  typical  diet,  with  the  exception  ol  lat.  and  in 

a  proportion  approximately  physiological,      Our  Commissioners 
remind  us  that  if  the  worth  of  a  food  is  measured  by  itscalorimetric 

the  i. ict  is  thai  a  l;1.iss  ,.i  good  ale  is  approximately  as 
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nourishing  .is  a  glass  of  milk,  and  thai  a  quart  of  good  beer  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  .i  pound  of  beef." 

Beer  and  stout,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  are  oi  course  not  suit- 
able for  the  obese,  or  for  those  with  renal  disorders,  glycosuria,  or 


From  a  painting  by  Ilya  E.  Repin. 

ON  A   BED  OF  SWARD. 
Tolstoy  reading  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

diabetes  ;  but  where  there  is  no  counter-indication  their  habitual 
use  in  moderate  quantities  is  certainly  more  beneficial  than  that  of 
wines  or  spirits.     We  read  further  : 

"Another  important  medicinal  aspect  of  beer  and  stout,  and 
especially  of  the  latter,  is  their  hypnotic  action.  Stout  is  one  of 
the  most  harmless  and  best  hypnotics  we  possess,  and  is  often  far 
more  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  insomnia  than  drugs.  Part  of 
their  action  is  due,  our  Commissioners  remind  us,  to  the  hypnotic 
principle  contained  in  hops,  and  the  more  heavily  these  beverages 
are  hopped  the  more  marked  is  their  hypnotic  action.  .  .  .  Another 
point  in  favor  of  beer  and  stout  as  beverages  is  that  the  likelihood 
of  their  containing  pathogenic  organisms  is  too 
extremely  remote.  This  gives  them,  like  tea 
and  coffee,  a  great  advantage  over  milk,  for 
they  are  all  prepared  under  conditions  which 
render  pollution  by  infective  bacteria  extremely 
improbable. 

"These  remarks  must  not  be  misconstrued. 
We  are  quite  alive,  as  our  Commissioners  are. 
to  the  tremendous  harm  done  by  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  the  good  done  by  sympathizing 
with  temperance.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
philanthropist's  desire  to  improve  mankind, 
we  have  the  scientist's  regard  for  fact.  Upon 
untruth  no  enduring  fabric,  however  philan- 
thropic its  motive,  can  ever  be  securely  built. 
The  fact  is  that  good,  properly  made  beer  is  a 
beverage  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  al- 
cohol and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  nutritive 
material.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  bev- 
erages like  ginger-beer  and  kumiss  contain 
slightly  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while 
there  are  beers  on  the  market  containing  only 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  this  drug.  Our  Commissioners  give  some  inter- 
esting comparisons  between  beer,  tea,  and  beef-tea.  Those  compar- 
isons indicate  that  beer  compares  favorably  with  both  these  prod- 
ucts, and  our  Commissioners  properly  insist  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  meal  at  once  simpler  and  more  nutritive  than  a 
crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  both,  and  beer." 


SOME   RAILROAD  SUPERSTITIONS 

RAILROAD  men  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  their  own 
little  set  of  pet  superstitions.  A  newspaper  reporter  has 
recently  gathered  some  of  these  together,  and  his  collection  Is  re- 
produced in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering (New  York, 
May),  which  cautiously  refrains  from  indorsing  them  and  hints  that 
reporters  "gifted  with  imaginations  "  may  hear  odd  things  in  "the 
resorts  of  stove  committees."  The  queer  assemblage  is,  however, 
given  in  the  railway  paper  as  it  stands,  practically  with  the  old 
rimed  disclaimer  : 

"  I  know  not  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 


We  lead  : 


1  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 


"Engineers  and  firemen  are  said  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  certain 
superstitions.  They  never  have  confidence  in  a  locomotive  that 
has  been  in  an  accident.  No  matter  in  what  condition  the  engine 
may  be,  or  to  what  run  she  may  be  assigned,  they  would  rather 
go  out  on  the  worst  scrap-heap  belonging  to  the  road  or  the  hard- 
est run  so  long  as  the  engine  used  had  escaped  any  accident. 
Another  superstition  this  reporter  found  to  be  prevalent  among 
enginemen  was  the  direction  in  which  the  engine  was  turned  on 
the  turn-table.  Some  of  the  men  prefer  turning  to  the  right,  others 
to  the  left,  and  they  are  as  particular  about  this  as  the  Mussulman 
is  about  facing  the  east  when  howling  his  evening-prayers.  Many 
enginemen,  he  says,  make  a  point  of  being  present  whenever  their 
engines  are  turned  in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  it  is  done  the 
right  way,  or  if  in  their  absence  it  has  been  wrongly  done  they  will 
have  it  set  right  before  consenting  to  climb  into  the  cab.  Numer- 
ous accidents  are  attributed  to  engines  being  turned  from  east  to 
west  with  the  front  buffers  toward  the  north. 

"One  should  never  step  onto  the  engine  with  the  right  foot  first. 
Equally  serious  would  be  the  consequences  of  climbing  out  of 
the  cab  on  the  right  side  in  order  to  oil  the  engine.  Such  a  mis- 
take would  certainly  result  in  an  accident  sooner  or  later.  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  superstitious  prejudice  against  locomotives 
whose  numbers  contain  the  figure  9  or  can  be  equally  divided  by 
that  number.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this,  and  nothing 
to  explain  why  the  generally  acknowledged  ominousness  of  13  is 
disregarded.  But  9  is  disliked  emphatically  by  many  workers  in 
locomotive  cabs. 

"One  will  sometimes,  see  a  track-layer  who  has  stumbled  in 
crossing  a  rail  retrace  his  steps  and  cross  the  rail  again  with  sure 
feet.  To  stumble  over  a  rail  is  productive  of  misfortune,  and  the 
only  way  to  ward  off  disaster  is  to  take  the  step  again.  Cross-eyed 
men  are  unpopular.  Some  support  to  this  superstition  is  discover- 
able in  the  story  of  a  gang  of  track-layers  who,  during  the  ten 
months'  presence  among  them  of  a  cross-eyed  man,  lost  nine  of 
their  number  by  accidents  on  the  line,  so  it  is  said,  and  the  cross 
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HOW  STEVENSON  READ  AND  WROTE. 

eyed  man  himself  was  killed  as  the  tenth  victim.  All  persons 
engaged  in  dangerous  occupations  are  naturally  superstitious, 
and  railroad  men  may  be  classed  with  sailors,  fishermen,  and 
miners  in  thisrespect.  It  is  not  difficult  to  workup  signs  that 
would  arouse  the  apprehension  of  enginemen  or  others  liable 
to  meet  with  serious  accidents." 
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THE  SUPPRESSION  OF   ECHOES 

MANN  a  noble  hall  is  ruined  for  practical  use  by  bad  acoustics 
and  especially  l>y  uncontrollable  i  Most  writers  <>n 

tlie  su  te  that  the  scieni  -  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 

and  that  tl  n  waj   of  remedying  tliis  detect.     The 

study,  however,  made  by 
( rustave  Lyon,  a  French 
architect,  of  the  famous 
Trocadero  1  [all  in  Paris, 
and  the  successful  cure  of 
the  echoes  there,  seem  to 
show  that  the  matter  is  a 
simple  one,  tho  it  requires 
painstaking  labor.  In  I. a 
Nature  (Paris,  April  24), 
Lucien  Founder  gives  a 
description  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
ingenious   methods.     He 

HOW   THE    ECHOES   ARE    FORMED  Wlltcs: 


From  the  [m .in t  8,  on  the  stage,  the  sound  is 
i  to  A  on  the  ceiling,  and  all  persons 
in  the  space  li  hear  the  echo. 


"  An  echo  is  the  per- 
ception of  two  separate 
sounds  when  a  single 
sound  has  been  made.  The  ear  registers  not  only  the  direct  sound, 
but  a  second  reflected  sound,  retarded  sufficiently  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  first.  This  retardation  is  about  -,'„-  second. 
Taking  1,120  feet  a  second  for  the  speed  of  sound,  the  difference 
of  the  paths  traversed  by  the  two  waves  would  thus  be  about  112 
feet.  At  the  Trocadero,  the  distance  from  any  point  in  the  hall  to 
the  vault  over  the  organ  exceeds  56  feet,  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  audience  hears  an  echo.  In  smaller  halls,  where  this  distance 
is  less,  an  echo  is  perceived  only  if  the  sound  has  been  reflected 
several  times  successively. 

"A  practised  ear  may  perceive  the  echo  at  less  than  112  feet. 
For  musicians  the  distance  in  question  is  79  feet ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  distinguish  an  echo  at  an  interval  of  less  than  ,*- 
second 

"Observations  made  at  the  Trocadero  .  .  .  have  enabled  Mr. 
Lyon  to  construct  the  following  very  characteristic  and  extremely- 
curious  table  : 

"When  two  sounds,  made  together,  reach  the  auditor  with  a 
difference  of  path  of  : 

"(1)  o  to  2S  feet,  the  audition  is  warm,  colored,  enveloping  ;  this 
zone    is  that  of  the  reenforcement    necessary    for   good 
hearing;  the  sounds  then  arrive  with  a  retardation  of    ,',, 
second  at  most. 

"(2)  From  2S  up  to  37  feet  there  is  still  for  the  sound, 
as  heard,  a  useful  degree  of  reenforcement,  and  the  re- 
tardation is  at  most   .',,  second. 

"  C  })  From  37  up  to  56  feet  the  reenforcement  is  toler- 
able, and  the  maximum  retardation  ._,'„  second. 

"( \)  From  56  up  to  75  feel  there  is  a  /.one  of  resonance 
that  becomes  annoying  :  the  echoes  are  perceptible.  Re- 
tardation,   ,'-.  second. 

I  1  urn  75  to  \\i  feet  the  auditor  hears  inadmissible 
echoes  and  audition  becomes  impossible.  The  retarda- 
tion is  '/,,  second." 

Aided    by  twenty-two  observers   with   trained    musical 
Mr.   I. von    tested    the   entire    hall,    Hist   dividing    it 

into  a  series  of  plots  about  6  feet  square.     He  placed 

one  observer  in  each  of  22  adjacent  squares  and  then, 
passing  from  One  point  of  the  sla-^e  to  another,  made 
a   sound    at    e.e  h    place,    by    clapping   two   bits   of    wood 

togetfc  ervei  who  heard  an  echo  held  up  at 

nd    indicating    the  position    ol    Ins 

square,  and  the  J  entered  on  a  plan  of  the 

hall.      It   took   four  days   to   map  out    the  echo  points   in 

this  way.      It  then  be.  ante  n«  1      .11  \   lo   find  exactly  what   legions 

on    the    vaulted   C(  iling    produ<  ed    the   echo    in   each   case,    which 

proved  to  complicated  problem,  but  was  finally  solved 

■  (rically.     We  lead  : 


"This  method,  applied  to  all  points  in  the  hall,  showed  that,  if 
we  represent  by  100  the  number  of  places  where  the  auditors  hear 
echoes,  00  of  these  places  get  them  from  the  concave  vault  over 
the  organ 

"This  conclusion,  obtained  mathematically,  was  verified  experi- 
mentally by  an  ingenious  process.  .  .  .  With  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
the  position  of  points  giving  certain  echoes  was  located  and  then 
with  a  rough  theodolite,  whose  telescope  (along  zinc  tube)  was 
pointed  as  indicated  on  the  diagram,  the  region  was  observed. 
A  large  sound-prool  cage  was  then  built  ;  the  rear  had  a  door  and 
the  other  three  sides  had  windows,  two  of  them  provided  with 
pneumatic  shutters  belonging  to  a  photographic  camera,  together 
with  long  pasteboard  megaphones.  These  were  directed,  one 
toward  the  auditor,  the  other  toward  the  theoretical  source  of  the 
echo.  The  experimenter  took  up  his  position,  with  his  wooden 
clapper,  inside  the  cage.  The  openings  of  the  megaphones  being 
closed,  no  sound  was  perceived  without.  If  the  two  were  opened 
alternately,  the  auditor  perceived  a  single  sound — the  direct  or  the 
reflected  wave,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  when  both  megaphones 
were  open  at  once  the  same  auditor  perceived  both  the  original 
sound  and  its  echo.  Thus  the  theory  was  brilliantly  confirmed 
by  practise." 

After  a  great  number  of  trials  in  a  laboratory  it  was  finally  found 
that  no  single  layer  of  any  fabric  would  destroy  an  echo.  Two 
layers  of  soft  cloth  hung  loosely  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  two 
apart  and  about  a  foot  from  the  reflecting  surface  acted  perfectly. 
Preparations  were  made  to  cover  the  echoing  part  of  the  ceiling  in 
this  way,  but,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  plan  was  not 
carried  out  until  the  opening  of  the  present  year.  It  has,  how- 
ever been  completely  successful.  Many  halls  and  churches  in 
the  United  States  have  been  strung  with  wires,  which  are  not  orna- 
mental, to  say  the  least,  or  the  ceilings  have  been  rebuilt  at  great 
expense,  when  a  few  draperies  would  have  cured  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Founder  reports  : 

"  From  this  investigation,  which  has  reflected  the  greatest  honor 
upon  Mr.  Lyon,  it  appears  clearly  that  in  great  halls  the  surfaces 
farthest  removed  from  the  auditors  should  be  absorbent,  while 
those  placed  near  them  should  be  reflecting.  Besides,  concave 
surfaces  should  not  be  used,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  resonances 
and  echoes.  The  ancient  theaters  contirm  these  conclusions,  since 
they  had  no  roofs  and  no  reflecting  surfaces  at  a  distance  from  the 
spectator.      On   the   other    hand,   the   stalls  were  of   stone    and 


TI>  I  l\«.    1  III    I  <   HOES  Willi    MM.  IPHON1  S 
Often   the    spectators    sat    in    true    parabolic    cylinders       Finally. 

certain  great  niches  oeai  the  stage  were  occupied  by  enormous 
amphora:,   which    masked   the    concave    surfaces   and    replaced 

them    by    coin  cxilies. "—/></ iislatiou    made  for  Till-:    LITERARY 
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TROCADERO    HALL    BEFORE    LVON  S    EXPERIMENTS. 

OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  VEGETABLES 

THE  distinction  generally  drawn  between  animal  and  vegetable 
food  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  plants  are,  at 
bottom,  the  source  of  all  nutriment,  and  that  if  they  were  to  cease 
to  grow  mankind  would  starve.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet 
(London) : 

"The  modern  chemist  points  proudly  to  his  synthetic  triumphs, 
but  with  all  his  skill  and  knowledge  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
preparing  in  practical  quantities  for  his  fellow  men  a  foodstuff 
from  its  elements.  The  synthetic  processes  of  the  plant  are  so  far 
inimitable,  and  the  plant  is  after  all  both  the  direct  and  indirect 
food  of  the  animal.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals 
form  a  beautiful  dispensation,  and  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  man 
should  hold  a  deep  reverence  and  do  his  best  to  extend  and  pro- 
mote its  faithful  offices.  Whether  his  views  are  in  favor  of  the 
exclusive  diet  of  vegetable  or  of  a  diet  containing  both  animal  and 
vegetable  products  he  owes  the  vegetable  world  more  than  one 
debt.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  vegetable  for  his  food,  whether  it 
be  animal  or  vegetable,  and  he  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  vege- 
table for  a  supply  of  oxygen,  without  which  the  vital  processes  of 
his  organism  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  thus  conceivable  that 
as  the  animal  kingdom  exists  only  by  virtue  of  a  continual  com- 
bustion process,  in  which  air  is  taken  up  while  carbon  dioxid  is 
liberated,  the  loss  of  an  agency  which  not  only  removes  this  prod- 
uct of  respiration  but  sends  back  oxygen  in  its  place  would  be 
disastrous.  This  agency  is  of  course  the  plant,  and,  in  short,  the 
animal  and  the  plant  are  interdependent  on  each  other.  On  this 
line  of  reasoning  animal  life  would  be  extinguished  if  vegetable 
life  ceased  and  vegetable  life  would  fail  if  animal  products  were 
not  available  for  its  sustenance.  This  is  an  interesting  cycle  of 
events,  but  the  performance  of  a  cycle  implies  a  force  and  the 
motive  power  of  these  alternate  and  great  synthetical  and  analytical 
processes  is  light.  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  a  horrible 
struggle  for  existence  between  plants  and  animals  might  ensue  if 
for  any  considerable  period  the  sun  was  shut  out  from  the  world, 
for  then  this  agreeable  interchange  of  mutually  advantageous  ex- 
halation would  cease  and  with  it  all  life.  Were  those  who  wor- 
shiped the  sun  ignorant  of  these  things?  or  did  they  realize  that  it 
was  the  source  of  both  food  and  air  ?  " 


LONG-DISTANCE  STERILIZATION— A  method  of  sterilizing 
milk  or  other  liquids  without  using  heat,  and  without  contact  with 
the  sterilizing  agent,  has  been  patented  in  France.  The  inventor, 
Armand  Billon-Daguerre,  proposes  to  use  the  bactericidal  proper- 
ties of  ultra-violent  radiation,  or  of  x-rays,  for  the  purpose.  His 
plan  is  thus  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  13)  : 

"This  method  has  the  advantage  of  doing  its  work  without  heat 
and  at  a  distance.  For  instance,  the  inventor  has  obtained  good 
results  by  causing  the  milk  to  flow  slowly  over  a  slightly  inclined 
plate  of  glass,  the  rays  being  emitted  by  an  arc-lamp,  placed  above 
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the  plate,  and  using  special  electrodes  giving  only  violet  light ;  or 
by  placing  the  milk  in  violet  glass  vessels  of  special  tint  and  then 
exposing  it  to  white  light." —  Translation  ?nadefor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  CAMERA  TO  TRAP  SPEEDERS 

\  N  automatic  camera  to  measure  the  speed  of  automobiles  by 
-*■*■  registering  two  snapshots  at  an  accurately  timed  interval  is 
now  being  used  in  Massachusetts.  Its  inventors,  Daniel  F.  Corn- 
stock  and  Herbert  T.  Kalmus,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  re- 
cently testified  in  the  first  case  in  which  such  a  camera-record  was 
presented  as  evidence.  This  case,  says  Motor  Age  (Chicago, 
May  6),  promises  to  be  celebrated  in  motor  history.  The  speeder 
was  found  guilty  in  the  lower  court,  but  has  taken  an  appeal, 
which  will  shortly  come  up  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Boston. 
Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  instrument  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  methods  of  trapping 
speeders,  for  the  motorist  will  know  nothing  about  it  until  he  is 
haled  into  court,  as  the  camera  will  register  the  speed  and  get  the 
number  at  the  same  time,  according  to  its  inventors 

"The  method  used  by  the  operator  of  the  camera  is  to  step  out 
behind  the  motor-car  as  it  passes,  hold  the  lens  vertical  and  press 
the  button.  This  registers  the  first  picture,  and  about  a  second 
later  the  shutter  works  automatically  and  registers  another  picture 
on  the  same  plate.  Naturally,  when  the  machine  is  moving,  the 
picture  first  taken  is  considerably  larger  than  that  taken  in  the 
second  instance. 

"Inside  the  camera,  and  just  where  it  will  show  between  the 
upper  and  lower  picture,  is  a  small  dial,  around  which  a  hand 
works,  anticlock  like.  When  the  operator  snaps  the  button  for  the 
first  picture  the  hand  starts  and  continues  around  the  dial  until  the 
second  exposure  is  made,  when  it  instantly  stops.  There  are  little 
notches  on  the  dial  which  have  been  worked  out  by  mathematics 
for  timing  purposes. 

"As  soon  as  the  picture  has  been  developed  the  process  of  cal- 
culation begins.  A  small  steel  scale,  with  the  fractions  of  an  inch 
carefully  marked  off,  is  used  to  measure  the  distance  between  the 
treads  of  the  two  rear  wheels  as  shown  in  the  first  photograph  and 
then  the  measurements  of  the  same  section  of  the  machine  are  taken 
in  the  second  picture.  By  a  system  of  mathematical  formulas,  the 
measurements  of  the  rear  of  the  machine  are  worked  out  and  then 
a  comparison  is  made  with  the  notches  on  the  same  diaL  in  the 
camera  over  which  the  hand  has  passed.  This  method,  the  in- 
ventors testified,  has  been  used  before  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
only  within  the  past  week  or  so  for  the  purpose  of  timing  motor- 
cars. 

"Frank  M.  Harrington,  the  policeman  in  the  case,  in  his  testi- 
mony described  several  tests  he  had  made.  On  one  occasion  they 
tallied  exactly  with  the  figures  taken  by  a  timer  with  a  watch  and 
on  several  others  had  come  only  a  small  fraction  below  the  time, 
given  by  the  watch." 
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THE  SOULS  OF  OUR  BLUEJACKETS 
NEGLECTED 

ADMIRAL    l.\  complained  that  our  Navy  was 

undi  nother  writer  it  seems  even  more  seriously 

too   few  chaplains,  says 
we  Heral  jo),  the  religious  life 

of  the  men  is  neglected.    The  situation,  he  thinks,  demands  some 
:  from  Congress  at  once.     I  le  writ 

irs  ago,  when  the  Navy  was  of  little  importance, 
Congress  nvt  the-  number  of  chaplains  at  24.    With  the  growing 

demand  for  a  more  formidable  fighting  force,  the  number  of  ships 
and  men  lias  been  increased  with  immense  rapidity,  but  it  has  ap- 
parently never  occurred  either  to  Congress  or  the  Navy  Department 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  minister  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  men. 

■  There  are  24  chaplains  still,  just  as  there  were  65 years  agoi 
tlw  we  now  have  56  ships  which  could  and  ought  to  carry  chap- 
lains, and  a  total  enlistment  of  44.000  men. 

■  Nearly  £1  ',7.000.000  was  expended  last  year  for  ships  and  guns 
and  the  general  navy  expense,  of  which  550,000,  about  one  twenty- 
third  of  1  per  cent.,  went  for  religious  work  among  the  men.  Each 
of  these  24  ill-paid  workers  is  expected  to  minister  to  a  parish 
three  times  as  great  numerically  as  that  of  his  brother  clergyman 
on  the  land,  under  conditions  which  obviously  make  pastoral  visi- 
tation tar  more  difficult.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  under  the 
conditions,  that  the  religious  life  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  is  cared 
(or  a-  it  ought  to  be  ? 

"  I  addrest  the  question  to  the  officials  at  Washington  and  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  'the  Department  does  not  consider  the 
number  of  chaplains  insufficient  to  meet  all  requirements.'  This 
is  comforting,  perhaps,  but  not  conclusive.  One  has  to  put  over 
against  it  this  (piot.it ion  from  an  annual  report  of  ex-Secretary 
Bonaparte  : 

""/  do  not  think  if  right  that  several  hundred  of  our  citizens 
oft  the  largest  vessels  should  live  for  months  isolated  from  all  re- 
ligious observant  es.' 

"And  this  statement  also,  from  a  boy  who  circled  the  globe  with 
the  fleet  and  reports  that.  ' during all  that  time — more  than  a  year 
—no  single  religious  service  was  lie  Id  upon  our  ship.' 

"This  may  suggest  no  insufficiency  to  the  official  mind,  but  it  in- 
dicates to  the  layman  a  very  decided  lack  somewhere — either  in 
the  number  of  chaplains  or  their  quality  or  both.  So  far  as  the 
religious  life  of  that  boy  is  concerned,  he  might  better  have  been 
in  a  poorhouseor  in  jail.  There  he  would  have  had  the  advantage 
of  frequent  visits  from  the  local  pastors  and  the  opportunity  to 
attend  service  at  least  once  a  month.  One  wonders  how  few  the 
numbers  would  have  to  be  to  be  judged  insufficient  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  is  satisiied  with  a  service  affording  its  enlisted  men 
fewer  religious  privileges  than  are  provided  for  convicts  and 
paupers  on  the  land.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  excuse  to  plead  that  'the 
practise  is  to  allow  the  personnel  of  the  fleets  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice whenever  held.'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  young  boys 
will  make  long,  hard  trips  to  attend  divine  service,  nor  should  they 
be  under  such  necessity.  It  would  seem  indisputable  that  every 
battle-ship  ought  to  have  on  board  either  a  chaplain  or  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  to  conduct  worship  regularly  and  to  give  help  and 
advice  and  religious  service  to  the  men." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  situation  presents  difficulties  because  of 
the  prejudice  of  the  officers  against  the  chaplains.  The  Navy,  it 
is  said,    has   often    been    the   dumping-ground    for    unsatisfactory 

clerii  a  I  material ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  should  be  a  special  effort 

for  competenl  men,  not  exclusion.     "Why  has  it  never  occurred  to 

the  Wai  Department,"  asks  Mi.  Barton,  "  that  young  men  trained 

in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work    would    make    ideal   companions  and   helpers 

for  the  navy  boys?"    The  governmental  recognition  of  their  work 

in  Panama    is   cited    ,is   t(    u.uiant    for   its  extension    to   the    Na\\. 
May  not  the  solution  to  the  problem  in  the   Navy  be   found  in   the 
employment  Of    these  athletic,  whole-SOUled  young   men  who  have- 
so  signally  proved  theii  worth  ?    Furthei  : 
"The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  just  now  putting  forth  its  adver- 


tising for  boys  to  enlist  in  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  have 
expired.  The  delights  of  life  on  the  sea  are  presented  in  a  way 
that  is  very  attractive  to  the  average  boy  :  the  educational  value  of 
enlistment  in  discipline  and  travel  is  made  prominent.  It  is  even 
described  as  a  substitute  for  a  college  course.  The  boys  who 
rounded  the  globe  are  spoken  of  as  having  had  a 'wonderful  experi- 
ence." and  being  'far  wiser  and  bigger  mentally  than  when  they 
left  home.*  All  of  which  is  very  easy  to  believe;  but  we  wonder 
what  the  effect  on  their  moral  natures  has  been.  What  has  it 
meant  to  them  to  spend  a  year  of  the  formative  period  of  their  lives 
entirely  removed  from  home  counsel  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  ?  For  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  our  Navy  will  be  of 
mi  service  to  the  country  except  in  training  and  disciplining  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  young.  Has  the  Navy  Department  any  more 
important  business  than  to  make  sure  that  the  training  so  rendered 
is  on  a  high  moral  and  spiritual  plane  ? 

"The  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be  accused  of  isolating 
'several  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  months  from  all  religious  ob- 
servances.' As  a  Christian  nation,  it  must  accept  any  trouble  or 
expense  rather  than  lay  itself  open  to  such  a  charge.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the  chaplains  are  trivial,  and 
could  be  met  easily  by  the  substitution  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
or  by  increasing  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  their  ranks.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. Any  such  effort  will  be  met  with  the  discovery  that  there 
are  plenty  of  able  and  consecrated  young  men  who  will  gladly 
dedicate  their  lives  to  service  on  our  ships." 


CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT   FIGURES 

'  1  "HE  dispute  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  statisticians  over 
*■  the  size  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  has  been 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns.  Dr.  II.  K.  Carroll,  the 
leading  Protestant  estimator,  puts  the  number  of  Catholic  com- 
municants at  12,394,731,  while  Archbishop  Ireland,  as  quoted  in 
these  pages  .March  6,  puts  the  figure  at  14,235.45  1 ,  with  the  addi- 
tional remark  that  "to  represent  fully  the  reality."  the  figures 
"should  not  be  under  16,000,000  or  even  17,000,000."  The  Arch- 
bishop's statement  was  published  in  the  London  Times,  and  Dr. 
Carroll  now  writes  to  that  paper  to  justify  his  statistics.  He  al- 
leges that  the  Archbishop  "was  led  into  error,  particularly  when 
he  stated  that  the  Census  Office  at  Washington  would  accept  as 
its  own  the  figures  of  the  Catholic  Directory — 14,235,451."  Dr. 
1  'ait  oil  declares  that  after  inquiry  he  was  intormed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  that  "it  was  distinctly  understood  by  Archbishop  Glen- 
non,  who  did  the  work,  that  15  percent,  would  be  deducted  from 
the  figures  for  Catholic  population."  The  reason  for  this  Dr. 
(  arroll  gives  as  follows  : 

"  In  Protestant  churches  or  parishes  a  book  is  kept  in  which  the 
names  of  members  or  communicants  (some  denominations  use  the 
term  'members,'  others  the  term  'communicants  '  1  are  entered. 
This  list  is  being  constantly  revised.  The  names  of  new  members 
are  added  ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  to 
other  parishes  or  churches,  excommunicated,  removed  by  death, 
or  who  in  some  other  way  have  ceased  to  be  members,  aie  Stricken 
out.  From  these  rolls  returns  are  made  up  annually  and  reported 
to  the  proper  official  of  the  diocese,  presbytery,  synod,  or  confer- 
Protestant  statistics  of  members  are,  therefore,  the  result 
ill  actual  count,  and  are  reasonably  accurate  and  trustworthy. 
They  are  in  no  case  for  population,  only  for  members  or  communi- 
cants. 

"The  Roman-Catholic  method  is  quite  different.    Some  of  the 

parishes  are  so  populous  that  it   would  hardly  be   possible  to  keep 

a  roll  of  individuals.  Every  priest  in  charge  ol  a  pai  ish  or  church 
is  required  to  report  to  his  bishop  the  number  of  baptisms,  mar- 

1  [ages,  deaths,  during  the  ve.u  ;  also,  among  other  items,  the  num- 
ber of  families,  ol  "souls,'  and  of  those  who  take  the  Paster  Com- 
munion. Mow  figures  for  souls  are  obtained  is  not  quite  clear. 
Formerly  they  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  returns  for  infant 
baptisms  and  for  deaths.  The  present  method,  whatever  it  ma\ 
be,  is  evidently  not  that  of  actual  count,  except,  perhaps,  in  small 
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parishes.  I  notice  that  the  Archbishop  speaks  of  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain t'ortlie  United  States  Census  an  exact  estimate  of  the  Catholic 
population." 

In  1890  Dr.  Carroll,  so  he  declares,  requested  the  Catholic  prel- 
ates to  aid  him  in  securing  communicants  instead  of  population, 
and  they  agreed  to  deduct  15  percent,  from  the  figures  for  Catholic 
population,  the  remaining  85  percent,  to  be  accepted  as  Catholic 
communicants.     Fui  ther : 

"  1  am  assured  by  the  Census  Bureau  that  the  same  method  will 
be  pursued  in  the  present  census,  and  that,  instead  of  taking,  in 
the  words  of  the  Archbishop,  'as  its  own  figures  now  given  out  by 

the  Catholic  Directory—  1  (,235,451  Catholics  in  the  United  States.' 
it  will  take  85  per  cent,  of  them,  or 
12,100,133,  as  representing  Catholic 
communicants.  This  is  what  1  have 
done  annually.  Whether  15  percent. 
is  large  enough  to  cover  unconfirmed 
baptized  children  1  do  not  here  un- 
dertake to  say.  It  is  certainly  not 
too  large. 

"A  comparison  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  population  would  be 
interesting,  but  no  Protestant  body 
in  this  country  reports  'souls. '  The 
ratio  of  communicants  to  population 
may.  however,  be  obtained  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  purpose  of  illus- 
tration and  comparison  from  Canada. 
The  census  enumerators  in  Canada 
when  they  number  the  inhabitants 
ask  about  their  religious  affiliations 
or  preferences.  In  the  Inked  States 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  this 
to  be  done.  The  Canada  census  of 
1901  showed  a  Methodist  population 
of  qi6,S66.  The  denominational  re- 
turns for  Methodist  communicants 
the  same  year  were  286,723.  The 
ratio  here  indicated  is  over  3  to  1. 
Conditions  in  the  Methodist  com- 
munion in  the  United  States  can  not, 
I  take  it,  be  appreciably  different 
from  those  in  Canada.  Taking,  then, 
the  largest  Methodist  body  in  the 
United  States,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, and  applying  to  its  figures  for 
communicants  in  1908 — 3,112,448 — 
the  above  ratio,  we  have,  as  result, 

9,959,833  as  the  population  of  that  church.  If  we  take  all  the  Meth- 
odist branches  reporting  for  1908  a  total  of  6,838,779  communi- 
cants, we  have,  applying  the  same  ratio,  a  Methodist  population  of 
21,884,093,  to  compare  with  a  Roman-Catholic  population  of 
14,235,451,  as  reported  by  the  Catholic  Dictionary  for  the  United 
States,  not  including  the  Hawaiian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Philippine 
Islands. 

"The  number  of  communicants  of  the  evangelical  denominations 
of  this  country  is,  in  round  numbers,  20,932,000.  Supposing  the 
Canadian  ratio  to  be  applicable  in  this  larger  range,  we  would  have 
a  total  Protestant  population  of  nearly  66,000,000,  or  a  little  less 
than  69  per  cent,  of  the  present  estimated  population  of  the  United 
States,  including  all  our  outlying  possessions,  or  97,699,189. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  add  any  comment.  My  sole  purpose  has 
been  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  differences  between  the  Roman- 
Catholic  and  Protestant  statistical  methods,  and  to  show  that  no 
fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  communicants  on  the  one 
hand  and  'population'  on  the  other 

"The  difference  between  Catholic  population  and  Protestant 
membership  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Take  a  family  of  father  and 
mother  and  ten  children,  all  of  whom  have  been  baptized.  The 
parents,  having  been  confirmed  or  admitted  to  membership,  are 
communicants  and  are  so  counted  in  a  Protestant  church.  One 
son  and  one  daughter  have  likewise  been  so  received.  These  four 
only  are  returned  as  members  or  communicants.  In  a  Catholic 
church  the  entire  family  of  twelve  would  be  returned  as  'popula- 
tion," unless  some  have  withdrawn  or  been  excommunicated." 


DR.    H.    K.   CARROLL, 

Who  prepares  the  annual  article  giving  the  statistics  of  churche 
in  the  United  States  from  the  Protestant  viewpoint. 


A  DRUG   RELIGION 

\  Cl  R  1 1 )  l  S  religion  which  seems  to  combine  hypnotism,  drug 
•*»■  effects,  and  Christian  teachings  is  reported  to  exist  among 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians,  'lhese  tribes  are  located  on 
reservations  in  Nebraska,  a  short  distance  north  and  west  of  the 
city  01  Omaha.  The  cult  or  superstition,  says  Mr.  Henry  Quick- 
enden  in  the  Chicago  Interior,  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  a  generation  ago  by  white  men  from  the  Southwest, 
near  Texas  or  Mexico,  who  were  actuated  by  desire  for  financial 
gain.  Brought  in  under  the  guise  of  a  new  religion  related  to 
Christianity,  it    was   named   the   Mescal  religion,    after  the  plant 

which  produced  a  peculiar  form  of 
intoxication.     Says  this  writer: 

"As  nearly  as  can  be  drawn  out 
from  these  Indians  at  the  present 
day,  they  were  taught  by  the  white 
men  after  this  fashion  :  '  You  are  the 
lost  tribes.  You  are  away  from  God 
and  can  never  get  back  to  him  and 
be  saved  unless  you  use  what  he 
has  sent  to  bring  you  back.'  All  of 
which,  we  see,  would  fit  into  the 
teaching  of  the  true  Christian  mis- 
sionary, of  whom  they  had  learned  a 
little.  Then  these  whites  exhibited 
a  tablet-shaped  dried  fruit  which  is 
called  the  mescal,  and  from  which 
the  so-called  religion  takes  its  name. 
They  were  taught  to  hold  this  arti- 
cle in  their  fingers  at  a  distance, 
fixing  their  eyes  and  thought  intently 
upon  it  for  considerable  time.  The 
effect  seems  to  be  a  self-hypnoti- 
zation.  But  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  taught  to  chew 
the  mescal. 

"Mescal  is  a  species  of  the  cactus 
grown  in  the  general  region  of  Mex- 
ico and  Texas.  The  tablets  are 
made  by  cutting  slice  after  slice 
from  the  top  of  the  solid,  globose 
cactus  form.  The  slices  are  then 
dried.  In  this  final  state  the  bit  of 
mescal  somewhat  resembles  a  small 
dried  peach  or  a  hard  brown  tablet. 
It  is  out  of  the  importation  and  sale 
of  this  that  the  money  is  made  by  the  dealers. 

"The  Indians  are  taught  that  this  will  bring  them  back  to  God 
and  make  them  good  when  they  eat  it  or  drink  its  juice.  They 
hold  that  it  represents  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  special  agent  in  producing  the  effect  of  the  mescal. 
They  chew  it  in  the  dried  form,  and  at  their  public  meetings  pass 
around  water  in  which  the  mescal  has  been  soaked.  The  effect 
produced  upon  them  is  somewhat  like  that  produced  by  hasheesh 
and  strychnin,  tho  the  after-effect  does  not  seem  to  be  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  opiates.  It  produces  a  kind  of  intoxication,  and  makes 
them,  as  they  say.  'feel  good  '  and  brings  them  back  to  God.  Other 
effects  are  pleasant  visual  hallucinations,  brilliant  colors  in  fanci- 
ful arrangements,  exaltation  of  spirit,  lovely  imaginings,  and  a 
strange  inspiration. 

"Some  of  the  Indians  aver  that  it  takes  away  their  desire  for 
whisky,  and  thus  to  the  missionary  excuse  their  indulgence  in  the 
mescal.  An  Indian  woman  justified  her  practise  to  the  missionary 
by  saying  that  it  made  her  'see  Christ  and  angels  and  a  big  white 
throne.' 

"With  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  it  has  inspired  a 
kind  of  missionary  zeal.  A  number  of  them  once  chartered  cars 
to  carry  the  new  religion  to  a  neighboring  tribe.  The  cult  has 
already  moved  from  the  southwest  of  our  country  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Canada.  Even  some  whites  have  been  affected  by  it. 
The  habit  grows  upon  the  users,  and  while  it  does  not  induce  the 
fighting-spirit  like  whisky,  nor  some  other  vices  caused  by  alco- 
holics, it  is  nevertheless  an  injury  to  the  body  and  mind  and  a 
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hind'  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences  of  the 

the  Indian  .1  confused  notion  oi  Chris- 
to  make  mescal  a  part." 

analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  Have- 

-.  .ind   Dr.  Wiley,  of   the  Agricultural   Department  at 

vt  found  that  the  effects  reported  in  the 

genuine.     They  report  mescal  to  contain 

one  of  which  is  very  strong.     The  writer  in 

ption  of  a  typical  evening's  worship : 

"A  great  tent  is  the  appointed  meeting-place  Saturday  evening. 
All  who  believe  in  the  superstition  come.  The  gathering  will  in- 
clude some  who  are  members  ol  the  Christian  church  on  the  reser- 
vation. They  are  ranged  on  the  ground  along  the  inside  walls  of 
the  tent.  At  one  end  is  a  drum  made  of  a  skin  stretched  over  a 
jar  or  a  pot  in  which  is  some  water  to  make  the  sound  more  weird. 
This  is  kept  beating  all  night  or  till  the  drummer  is  overcome 
by  the  toxic  eff( 

"In  another  pari  of  the  tent  is  a  bucket  of  water  in  which  the 
dried  mescal  tablet  has  been  soaked.  All  drink  of  this  till  they 
see  the  vision  and  feel  the  spell.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  in 
their  minds  they  connect  all  this  with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
religion  ;  for  near  the  pail  of  juice  is  an  open  copy  of  our  Bible 
and  on  the  open  page  a  piece  of  the  dried  mescal.  The  Catholic 
crucifix  is  also  brought  into  the  rites.  On  this  particular  reserva- 
tion mentioned  above,  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Dutch  Reformed  churches  are  doing  all  they  can  to  separate  the 
cult  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  inclined  to  make  a  sharp  dis- 
crimination against  applicants  for  church-membership  who  are 
tainted  with  the  mescal  practises." 


ECONOMICS  OF  MISSIONS  ATTACKED 

THE  cause  of  foreign  missions  is  undergoing  a  series  of  elab- 
orate attacks  in  Tom  Watson's  JeJJ'ersonian  Magazine 
(Atlanta).  Mr.  Watson  is  himself  the  author  of  the  criticism, 
which  he  bases  on  both  scriptural  and  economic  reasons.  Paul 
and  the  disciples  did  not  conduct  missions  as  men  of  to-day  are 
doing,  Mr.  Watson  asserts.  They  established  churches  which 
became  self-supporting;  whereas  the  missions  now  established  in 
foreign  lands  require  an  immense  expenditure  for  support,  most 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  home  church.  Mr.  Watson  insinuates 
that  by  this  means  the  heathen  is  "hired  "  to  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian ;  that  his  conversion  is  not  sincere,  but  his  natural  cupidity  is 
played  upon  and  encouraged.  Mr.  Watson  thus  interrogates  the 
present  system  : 

"By  what  right  do  you  exist  ?  By  what  right  do  you  tax  us  ? 
By  what  right  are  you  clamorously  demanding  so  much  more  of 
our  money  to  be  drained  off  into  foreign  countries  ?  Ry  what 
ri^lit  do  you  bring  so  much  unfair  pressure  to  hear  upon  com- 
paratively poor  men  in  America  to  furnish  elaborate  education 
to  heathen  children  in  such  rich  countries  as  China  and  India 
and  Japan  ' 

"Unless  scriptural  authority  can  be  shown  for  it,  the  system 
should  be  abandoned.  China  is  abundantly  able  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  her  children.  Let  China  do  it.  The  wealthier  classes 
Of  India  ran  easily  afford  to  support  the  educational  system  Oi 
Hindustan.  It  is  their  moral  duty  to  do  it,  not  ours.  So  with 
Japan.  Until  we  have  banished  illiteracy  from  our  own  country, 
tend  that  it  is  unnatural  and  unpatriotic  and  unwise  to  be 
taking  upon  our  shoulders  the  illiteracy  of  the  nations  beyond  sea-." 

Mr.  Wats.  ,n  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  variety  ol"  sources,  "  bonks 
and  pamphlets  and  papers,  in  lavoi  of  foreign  missions,  iurnished 
me  b)  the  preachers"  that  the  schools  established  in  foreign  lands 
•  >t  self-supporting,  tho,  he  asserts,  "those  who  have  under- 
taken to  defend  the  se<  ular  education  which  is  a  part  <>f  the  work 
of  foreign  missions  have  boldly  asserted"  that  these  school 
sell-supporting.  Taking  the  "Almanac  for  1909,"  published  by 
■  '>ard  of  Missions,  as  a  source  for  general  facts.  Mi. 
Watson  says  : 


"On  page  32,  I  find  the  'condensed  tabular  view  of  Missions  of 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M..  10C7-N.'  The  countries  embraced  in  the  report  are 
Africa,  Turkey,  Ceylon,  China.  Japan,  Mictonesia.  the  Philippines, 
Mexico.  Spain,  and  Austria. 

"These  foreign  missions  maintained  554  churches.  r,?93  schools, 
employed  more  than  4,700  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  workers. 

"Now  how  much  do  you  suppose  was  the  total  amount  of  native 
contributions  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  great  work  ? 

"It  was  5J5.1.000.  To  say  nothing  of  the  running  expens 
the  churches,  there  were  64,546  pupils  in  the  schools.  How  many 
teachers  had  to  be  hired  for  that  multitude  of  children  ?  You  can 
figure  that  out  for  yourself.  If  we  apply  to  the  schools,  alone,  the 
entire  sum  collected  from  the  heathen,  we  will  see  that  the  children 
were  given  schooling  at  a  cost  oi  four  dollars  cadi,  per  year.  ( >ne 
dollar  per  quarter  would  be  cheap  education,  wouldn't  it?  But,  of 
course,  the  heathen  contributions  went  only  in  part  to  the  schools, 
some  of  it  going  to  the  support  of  the  churches.  Therefore,  it  ap- 
pears conclusively  that  the  1,293  schools  of  t»e  American  Board 
are  not,  by  any  means,  self-supporting.  The  total  outlay  of  the 
Hoard  for  these  churches  and  schools  is  given  at  5795,090.  There- 
fore, they  fall  short  of  being  self-supporting  by  more  than  $500,000. 
In  other  words,  the  heathen  contribute  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  expense." 

Mr.  Watson  quotes  from  a  Southern  Methodist  paper,  Go  J'or- 
ward,  whose  editor  complains  of  the  insufficient  support  furnished 
to  a  college  in  Kwansei  Gakuin,  Japan,  saying  :  "  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Church  that  attempts,  on  such  pittances,  to  maintain  a  college 
supplying  a  Christian  education  to  compete  with  the  splendid  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  Japanese  schools."  Upon  which  Mr.  Watson 
exclaims  : 

"Here  is  Japan — progressive,  victorious,  powerful,  rich.  She 
has  offered  her  children  ' splendid facilities'1  for  education.  Vet 
the  Methodist  Church,  South,  is  required  to  pour  money  into  Japan 
to  compete  with  the  Japanese  Government  in  giving  a  secular 
schooling  to  Japanese  children  ! 

"  Could  fanaticism  be  madder  ?  II  'here  is  the  Scripture  for  this 
unnatural  and  impossible  task/  How  can  the  people  of  this 
country  be  expected  to  educate  their  own  children  and  bear,  at  the 
same  time,  the  expense  of  secular  education  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  heathen  children  whose  own  governments  are  offering 
them  ' splendid 'facilities  '  in  their  public  schools  ? 

"When  I  reveal  the  facts  to  our  people,  in  order  that  they  may 
give  with  their  eyes  open,  I  am  savagely  denounced.  Why  so  ? 
What  wrong  have  I  done  ?  Is  it  a  sin  to  let  in  the  light?  Is  it  .1 
crime  to  publish  the  truth  ? 

"  I  urge  our  people  to  stop  where  Christ  stopt,  where  the  disciples 
stopt.  where  Paul  and  the  early  Fathers  stopt.  I  urge  our  people 
not  to  do  more  for  the  heathen  than  Paul  and  the  disciples  did, 
until  we  have  first  discharged  our  full  duty  to  our  own  flesh  and" 
blood,  our  own  kith  and  kin.  our  own  national  household.  Is  this 
treason  to  Christ  ?     I  can  not  think  so." 

No  doubt  much  comment  from  the  other  side  will  be  brought 
out  by  these  articles.  So  far  Mr.  Watson  is  answered  by  the  editor 
of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (New  York,  June)  who 
says  : 

"We  are  not  surprized  at  Mr.  Watson's  opposition,  for  he  argues 
from  selfish  motives — provincial  motives— that  we  need  all  the 
money  and  good  men  we  can  get  at  home.  It  has  been  proved  by 
history  to  be  a  false,  short-sighted  position,  lor  the  people  and  the 
religions  that  have  lacked  the  missionary  spirit  and  activity  have 
degenerated  and  decreased.  'Christianity  is  the  kind  of  a  com- 
modity that  the  more  you  export  the  more  you  have  al  home.' 

"Mr.  Watson  argues  elaborately  against  educational  missions 
for  foreign  lands.  There  may  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  foreign  missions  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  obtain  the 

best  results,  but  among  true    followers  ol    JeSUS  Christ  there  is  no 
room  lor  argument  as  to  the  duty  of  devoting    money  and   men  to 

the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.     Men  who  do 

not  hesitate  at  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  ol  millions  for  national 
warfare,  commercial  enterprises,  and  scientific  research  feel  a  cold 
chill  ol  horror  at  the  thought  of  spending  a  million  or  so  of  dollars 
for  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  ol  the  unenlightened  p. 
ol  the  world  and  the  extension  ol  the  kingdom  of  Cod." 
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MEREDITH'S  FAILURE  TO  WIN  BRITAIN 

AMERICA  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome  Meredith  to  her 
shores  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  regretted  thai  he  never  came. 
"They  have  always  liked  me  better  in  America,"  he  remarked  re- 
cently to  an  American  visitor.  "  They  don't  care  about  me  in  Eng- 
land." This  was  said  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  eightieth  birthday  a 
year  ago  brought  him  showers  of  congratulations.  "  People  seem  to 
feel  it  right  to  congratulate  men  who  live  to  be  eighty,"  lie  is  reported 
to  have  observed,  whimsically  adding  that  "they  really  should  not." 
For  lie  looked  upon  it  as  a  misfortune  to  live  so  long.  "A  man's 
lite  ought  to  finish  when  he  is five-and-sixty.  He  must  stop  work- 
ing then  or  do  work  that  is  interior."  he  said,  altho  other  men  have 
disproved  this.  "When  a  man  stops  working,  nature  is  finished 
with  him,  and  when  nature  is  finished  with  him  he  ought  to  go." 

Now  that  he  has  died  we  learn  from  London  dispatches  that  the 
British  public  and  press  are  making  ample  atonement  for  any 
neglect  that  Meredith  might  have  suffered  in  his  lifetime.  Not  even 
the  death  of  Swinburne  called  out  such  warm  tributes  of  admira- 
tion and  affection  as  those  now  accorded  to  Meredith,  though 
they  refuse  him  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  end  came  at  Roxhill, 
Surrey,  on  May  iS.  The  dean  of  English  novelists,  he  was  born  on 
February  12,  1S2S.  His  first  novel,  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel,"  appeared  in  October,  1859,  tho  previous  to  that  he  had 
won  distinction  through  the  publication  of  "The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat,"  his  whimsical  "Arabian  entertainment."  He  never  met 
with  popular  favor.  He  himself  recently  said:  "The  English 
people  know  nothing  about  me.  There  has  always  been  something 
antagonistic  between  them  and  me.  With  book  after  book  it  was 
always  the  same  outcry  of  censure  and  disapproval.  The  first 
time  or  two  I  minded  it.     Since,  I  have  written  to  please  myself." 

The  Evening  Sun  (New  York)  has  a  theory  to  account  for  Mere- 
dith's failure  to  win  his  own  countrymen.     It  is  this  : 

"George  Meredith  was  pure  Celt,  half  Irish,  half  Welsh.  Per- 
haps that  had  much  to  do  with  preventing  him  from  making  the 
same  sort  of  successful  appeal  to  the  English  as  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, and  George  Eliot  made  early  in  their  careers.  There  was 
in  addition  his  nimbleness  of  mind,  his  comic  spirit,  his  lack  of 
pathos.      In  all  his  books  there  is  not  a  single   sentimentalism. 


FLINT  COTTAGE,   BOXHILL, 

Meredith's  home  in  Surrey,  where  the  end  came. 

The  keen  eye  of  that  cleverest  of  women,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  detected 
that  betimes.  And  she,  wit  as  she  was  herself,  showed  the  eternal 
feminine  instinct  for  feeling  when  she  deplored  the  something  lack- 
ing: 'The  wit  tends  to  wrap  something  around  his  heart ;  it  is  not 
tears,  but  awe,  he  inspires.'  Imagine  that  fascinating  hornet  in 
petticoats  missing  the  tears  ! 


"  Vulgar,  material,  unemotional  America,  the  land  of  the  dollar, 
etc.,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  which  counted  in  such  a  case,  took  to 
Meredith  when  he  was  an  unknown  British  author.  He  said  some 
time  ago  that  he  believed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  he  got 
on  our  side  oi  the  Atlantic,  neglect  at  home  would  have  continued. 
.As  he  commenced  novel- 
ist with  one  of  his  great- 
est books,  'The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,'  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  this 
could  have  been.  But 
Americans  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  aid  was  im- 
portant to  Meredith,  as 
it  was  to  Spencer,  at  a 
critical  period  in  his  for- 
tunes. 

"There  has  been  at 
times  much  sneering  on 
the  part  of  the  educated 
vulgar  at  the  'Meredith- 
ites.'  As  if  there'  was 
some  calculated  affecta- 
tion in  fondness  for  the 
passion  of  'Richard  Fev- 
erel,' the  social  satire 
of  'Evan  Harrington,' 
the  gorgeous  humanity 
of  'Harry  Richmond,'  or  geokge  Meredith, 

the  searching  analysis  of         who  recently  said)  «  The  English  people 
'The  Egoist.'   But  people        know  nothing  about  me."    "  Americans,"  he 
have    been    called    'Wag-        declared,"  have  always  liked  me  better." 
nerians  '  contemptuously, 

and  'Browningites,'  and  survived  it.  The  book  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  few  to-day  is  part  of  the  household  furniture  of 
the  many  to-morrow." 

The  press  are  so  widely  occupied  in  estimating  the  position  of 
Meredith  that  the  frequent  charge  that  he  is  only  for  the  cultivated 
few  seems  to  be  weakened.  Among  other  interesting  notices  the 
New  York  Tribune  gives  one  touching  upon  Meredith's  habit  of 
founding  his  fiction  on  fact.     Thus  : 

"Meredith  had  the  faculty  of  taking  real  incidents  and  experi- 
ences and  weaving  them  into  his  novels,  and  examples  of  his  fic- 
tion founded  on  facts  are  'Beauchamp's  Career,'  'The  Tragic 
Comedians,'  and  'Diana  of  the  Crossways.'  In  the  first  named  of 
these,  Beauchcwip  is  drawn  from  the  author's  friend,  Admiral 
Maxse,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  volume  of  poems  in  1S62.  It  was 
in  1868  that  Frederick  Maxse,  then  a  captain  in  the  navy,  was  the 
Radical  candidate  for  Parliament  in  Southampton,  and  was  de- 
feated. He  had  the  support  in  the  campaign  of  his  friend  Mere- 
dith, who  wrote 'Beauchamp's  Career'  after  the  election  was  over. 
The  family  home  of  the  Maxses  is  described  in  it.  A  critic  says 
of  the  hero  :  'In  Beauchainp's  character  a  type  of  youth,  happily 
not  unfamiliar — the  best  type  of  our  day — is  portrayed  with  abso- 
lute success ;  one  in  which  disregard  of  means  to  ends,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  effectiveness,  are  due,  not  to  conceit  or  impatience, 
but  to  an  overenthusiastic  belief  in  the  immediate  capacity  for 
amendment  of  men  and  of  things.' 

"'The  Tragic  Comedians,'  appearing  in  1SS0  in  The  Fortnight/y 
Review,  is  the  love  story  and  life  story  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the 
German  agitator,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  duel,  who  figures  in  the 
book  as  Sigismund  Alvan,  and  of  Helene  von  Donniges  (C/udi/de 
von  Riidiger),  for  whom  his  career  ended.  The  author  says  noth- 
ing was  added  to  the  real  story  and  nothing  invented.  Even  the 
dialog  is  based  on  the  heroine's  published  account  of  the  episode, 
and'the  work  is  written  in  a  straightforward  manner,  with  steadily 
sustained  interest. 

"'Diana  of  the  Crossways,'  in  some  respects  the  most  popular 
of  Meredith's  novels,  is  founded  on  the  life  history  of  Caroline 
Norton,  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  her- 
self a  popular  poet  and  novelist.  Her  husband  sued  her  for 
divorce,    naming    the    Prime     Minister,    Lord     Melbourne,    as 
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to  win  the  suit.     Later  she  was  accused 

•.  but  aftei 
the  i  -     as    roved  to  be  false.     Tothesub- 

this  note  :  'A  lady  of  distinc- 

e  daugl  tei  oi  an  illustrious  Irish  house, 

a  calumny.     It  has  lately  been  examined 

"  I  >iana  oJ  the  c  Irossw  ays  " 

The  first  chapter  oi  the  work  is  in  the 

ind  any  one  desirous  of  becoming 

inter.  it  for  the  last.     It  has  been  said  of  the 

^ Diane? s  charming  personality,  her  recklessness,   her 

her  life  history,  including  the  selling  of  the 

ements  well  within  Meredith's  power  to  combine 

without  injuring  our  love  for  his  heroine.'" 

"The  Egoist "  is  a  study  of  the  selfishness  of  a  certain  type  of 
masculinity,  and  .Meredith  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  "the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  work  was  modeled  upon  a  person  who  had  come 
under  his  observation."  The  novelist's  other  important  works  are 
"Evan  Harrington,"  "Sandra  Belloni,"  and  "Vittoria,"  besides 
shorter  tales  and  poems. 


WHY   MANUSCRIPTS  ARE  REJECTED 

Yi  1 1  NG  writers  who  have  on  hand  a  large  or  even  small  col- 
lection of  rejected  manuscripts  are  fond  of  imagining  some 
editorial  conspiracy  to  blight  budding  genius.  They  may  be  sur- 
prized at  being  told  that  if  the  unknown  author  can  not  get  his 
story  published,  it  is  entirely  his  own  fault.  This  assertion  is 
made  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  who  set  himself  to  find  out 
the  real  cause  of  the  antagonism  between  the  aspiring  author  and 
the  unsympathetic  publisher.  The  faults  which  lead  to  the  author's 
discomfiture  may  be  classified,  says  this  writer,  under  these  three 
heads  : 

"To  begin  with  the  most  common  fault  of  all,  the  manuscript 
may  be  all  right,  the  situations  well  described,  and  the  dialog 
clever,  but — no  story. 

"In  the  next  group  of  failures  are  those  manuscripts  in  which 


i  u.kim:  wiin    i  in    i 


Hi-  ell  u  his  style  sparkled  with  epigram      This  ■ 

pit  tup-  shows  Sarah  Grand  on  his  lift 

the  Btory  is  there,  hut    is  not  properly  arranged  or  told.      This  is  a 

fault  which  puts  a  manuscripl  just  in  the  balance.    Whether  the 
editor  thinks  enough  <>i   il  to  bother  further  with  it  is  largely  a 

in. liter  ol  the  humor  ol  tin-  moment.      It  is  very  much  like  the  hesi- 
tation >>t    .i  person  in   buying  something  that  is   not   quite  what  hi- 


wams.  hut  which  could  be  made  to  do  by  spending  a  little  time 
and  trouble  "ii  its  alteration. 

"The  third  class  ol  failures  is  stories  which  are  all  right,  hut 
.ux-  not  suited  to  the  magazine  to  which  they  are  sent.  This  is  the 
cause  ol  nine-tenths  ol  the  failures  of  inexperienced  authors." 

The  one  absolutely  helpless  case  is  the  writer  who  has  no  story 
II,  "hut   who  can  fill   up  fifteen  pages  of  typewriting  with  a 
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mixture  of  dialog  and  incident  that  leads  nowhere."     To  such  a 
writer  one  magazine  manuscript  reader  thus  pays  his  respects  ; 

"This  sort  of  writer  reminds  me  of  a  young  fellow  who  applied 
lor  a  job  in  a  carpenter's  shop  and  brought  a  perfectly  smooth 
piece  of  hoard  as  a  sample  of  what  he  could  do.  The  carpenter 
asked  him  what  it  was  for  or  what  it  fitted  and  found  that  it  did 
not  tit  anything  hut  was  simply  a  beautifully  smooth  piece  of  work. 
planed  and  sandpapered,  top.  bottom,  and  sides. 

"The  carpenter  told  the  young  fellow  to  take  it  hack  home  again 
and  bring  it  to  him  next  day  with  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  in  it. 
or  an  ().  G.  panel  on  one  side — anything  to  show  what  the  work 
on  it  was  for." 

Another  "  reader  "  remarks  : 

"  Some  people  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  short  story 
should  he  restricted  to  a  single  incident.  1 1'  it  is  a  story  of  adven- 
ture there  must  he  only  one  adventure.  If  it  is  a  love  affair  it  must 
he  only  one  episode  in  the  courtship.  If  it  is  a  character  sketch 
it  must  deal  with  one  trait  of  character  only, 

"There  is  no  more  common  mistake  made  by  would-be  magazine- 
writers  than  to  imagine  that  a  short  story  is  a  condensed  novel. 
A  short  story  should  be  like  a  flash-light  picture  of  a  single  stone 
being  laid  in  a  wall.  The  novel  is  a  description  of  the  whole 
building  from  cellar  to  roof." 

1  [ere  is  an  example  — 

"To  the  writer  was  shown  one  short  story,  printed  in  Mt  Cfure's, 
which  was  a  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  author.  It  had  been 
changed  four  times,  forty-eight  superfluous  words  had  been  cut  out 
by  twos  and  threes  at  a  time  and  six  explanatory  and  argumentative 
letters  had  been  exchanged  between  author  and  publisher  before 
the  final  proof  was  passed. 

"All  this  trouble  over  a  3.000-word  story  submitted  by  mail  by 
an  unknown  author,  who  had  never  written  anything  before,  and 
by  a  magazine  that  receives  several  hundred  manuscripts  a  month 
and  can  command  the  best  writers  I 

"Why  ?    Because  the  story  was  there,  and  s.  s.  McClureknew 

it  the  moment  he  saw    it  and  he  lose  to  the   hait  like  a    pike.      The 
author  was  one  ol  his  finds. 

"'What  is  the  particular  element  that  you  imply  as  so  desirable 

when  vim  speak  of   the  story  in    a   manuscript  ?'   the   writer   asked 

Mi.  \h  dure. 

'"It  must  he  human  and  there  must  he  some  motive  in  it."  he 
answered  immediately.  'It  may  be  cleverly  written;  hut  so  ate 
advertisements.      Adventure  and  incident  may  he  there,  hut  if  there 
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is  nothing  human  in  it,  iw>  laughter  will  ever  shako  the  reader's 

hand,  no  tear  will  ever  fall  upon  the  page.1  " 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  oi  the  novice  in  authorship,  it 
IS  said,  is  in  sending  his  manuscripts  to  the  wrong  place.  'I 'he 
farther  he  is  from  the  right  place  in  his  selection,  the  longer  he 
will  probably  have  to  wait  for  its  return  ;  and  the  delay,  together 
with  repeated  refusals,  are  the  most  disheartening  things  the  writer 
has  to  contend  with.  But  herj  again  the  fault  is  the  writer's  own. 
We  read  : 

"If  a  man  had  a  patent  churn  to  sell  and  went  hawking  it  among 
the  housewives  on  the  West  Side  you  would  laugh  at  1dm  and  tell 
him  to  take  it  to  the  country  and  sell  it  to  the  farmers'  wives.  If 
he  replied  that  the  country  was  just  the  same  as  the  city,  all  houses 
and  people,  you  would  laugh  still  louder  at  his  folly.  Yet  the 
author  who  sends  his  manuscripts  to  the  wrong  place  is  just  as 
misguided. 

"The  fir  t  thing  that  a  new  writer  usually  does  is  to  send  his 
story  off  to  his  favorite  magazine  or  to  the  magazine  that  he  hears 
most  highly  spoken  of.  All  amateur  actors  want  to  play  Hamlet 
from  the  start.  The  high-class,  well-known  magazines,  like 
Harpers,  have  to  wade  through  more  trash  than  any  others. 

"'A  story  was  submitted  to  me  privately  by  a  friend  of  mine,' 
said  one  reader.  'The  author  was  a  young  lady  who  did  not  know 
that  I  was  employed  on  a  magazine.  She  thought  it  was  the  great- 
est thing  that  ever  happened,  that  story  of  hers.  Most  authors 
think  that  about  their  first  attempts. 

"'She  was  in  doubt  whether  to  send  it  to  Harpers  or  The  Cen- 
tury, as  she  did  not  want  to  offend  either  of  them  by  giving  the 
other  the  refusal  of  it.  After  reading  it  over  I  advised  her  to  try 
it  on  The  Waverly  Magazine  first  and  not  to  expect  any  pay  for  it. 

"'She  has  not  spoken  to  me  since,  but  I  learned  from  a  friend  of 
hers  that  she  sent  it  from  one  magazine  to  another  for  nearly  two 
years,  having  to  copy  it  again  once  or  twice  when  it  got  shabby. 
The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  she  finally  sent  it  to  The  Waverly 
and  they  used  it.' 

"The  secret  of  the  success  of  any  magazine  lies  in  its  individual- 
ity. People  come  to  recognize  it  as  different  from  the  others  and 
they  do  not  feel  that  any  other  magazine  will  take  its  place. 

"What  makes  this  individuality  ?  The  editor's  power  of  selec- 
tion, his  ability  to  pick  out  the  stories  and  articles  that  carry  out 
his  conception  of  what  a  magazine  should  be.  If  any  old  story 
would  do  for  any  old  magazine,  as  some  writers  seem  to  imagine, 
what  would  become  of  this  distinctive  trait  ? 

"Unless  a  writer  who  sends  a  story  to  a  magazine  has  studied 
this  peculiar  touch  that  gives  the  magazine  its  character  and  has 
written  something  that  fits  in  with  it,  he  is  simply  wasting  time 
and  postage  stamps.  He  may  have  made  a  beautiful  churn,  but 
the  woman  who  lives  in  Central  Park  West  does  not  think  it  fits 
into  her  ideas  of  what  should  be  in  her  household." 

The  author  often  cries  out  that  the  editor  will  not  tell  him  what 
is  the  matter  with  his  story  when  it  is  rejected.  The  editor  learns 
caution  because  he  understands  the  psychology  of  authors.  All 
are  not  alike,  however,  as  the  following  shows  : 

"The  editor  of  The  Popular  Magazine  told  the  writer  that  he 
once  made  the  mistake  of  telling  a  new  writer  what  was  the  matter 
with  his  story. 

"The  man  seemed  very  modest  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  the 
editor  told  him  the  exact  facts.  Instead  of  being  grateful  for  this 
expert  criticism,  which  was  valuable,  the  author  of  the  story  be- 
came abusive  and  told  the  editor  that  he  had  never  printed  such  a 
good  story  in  The  Popular,  which  was  a  rotten  magazine  anyhow, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Such  authors  are  hopeless, 
because  they  will  never  learn. 

"John  Thompson,  editor  of  Pearson's,  told  the  writer  that  one 
had  to  be  more  cautious  about  mentioning  the  defects  in  an  author's 
stories  to  the  author  himself  than  one  would  be  about  remarking 
upon  the  defects  in  a  woman's  personal  appearance  if  she  asked 
you  about  it.  In  fact,  he  thought  the  author  would  be  the  more 
vindictive  of  the  two. 

"At  the  same  time  he  had  found,  when  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
talking  to  the  right  sort  of  man,  who  would  not  be  misunderstood, 
that  he  could  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  a  story,  and  that 
more  than  once  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  author  going  home 
to  think  it  over  and  bringing  him  just  the  kind  of  story  he  wanted." 


TOLSTOY  TROUBLING  "THE  OUTLOOK" 

Hill',  mischievous    Louisville  Courier-Journal   is   pleased  to 

*■  scent  the  smoke  of  warfare  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  The 
Outlook.  It  savs  that  "the  shock  of  an  irresistible  force  clashing 
with  an  immovable  body  smites  the  ear."  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Dr. 
Abbott  aie  seen  in  "the  throes  of  combat."  Tolstoy  is  the  bone 
oi  contention,  and  as  this  Southern  daily  sums  up  the  case,  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  shouts  that  TolstOj  is  all  righl  as  a  novelist,  but  a  I 
or  words  to  that  effect .  as  a  moralist  and  philosopher."  And  Dr. 
Abbott  stands  up  for  the  moralist  and  decries  the  novelist.  "  Look 
and  tell  us,  our  Xemina,"  cries  The  Courier-Journal ',  "go  the\  far 
or  come  they  near?  "  Mr.  Roosevelt's  goes  so  far  as  to  call  Count 
Tolstoy  a  moral  pervert.  It  is  evident,  observes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "that  Count  Tolstoy  tremendously  offended  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  indorsing  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign." Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  the  letter  that  Count  Tolstoy  wrote 
one  of  the  "comic  features  "  of  the  last  political  campaign  ;  yet  he 
declares  that  "it  had  a  certain  real  interest  as  indicating  Count 


MR     MI-REDITH    IN    HIS    DONKEY-C  HAIR . 

The  novelist  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  daily  exercise  in  this  vehicle, 
and  was  out  in  it  a  day  or  two  before  his  death.  The  east  wind 
brought  on  a  chill  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Tolstoy's  worth  as  a  moral  guide."  Passing  those  sentences  that 
deal  with  what  is  taken  as  the  provoking  cause  of  this  editorial, 
we  come  (in  the  issue  for  May  15)  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  estimate  of 
the  Russian  as  novelist  and  moralist: 

"Count  Tolstoy  is  a  man  of  genius,  a  great  novelist.  'War  and 
Peace,'  '  Anna  Karenina, '  'The  Cossacks,'  'Sebastopol,'  are  great 
books.  As  a  novelist  he  has  added  materially  to  the  sum  of  pro- 
duction of  his  generation.  As  a  professional  philosopher  and 
moralist  I  doubt  if  his  influence  has  really  been  very  extensive 
among  men  of  action  ;  of  course  it  has  a  certain  weight  among  men 
who  live  only  in  the  closet,  in  the  library;  and  among  the  high- 
minded  men  of  this  type,  who,  because  of  their  sheltered  lives, 
naturally  reject  what  is  immoral,  and  do  not  have  to  deal  with  what 
is  fantastic,  in  Tolstoy's  teachings,  it  is  probable  that  the  really 
lofty  side  of  these  teachings  gives  them  a  certain  sense  of  spiritual 
exaltation.  But  I  have  no  question  that  whatever  little  influence 
Tolstoy  has  exerted  among  men  of  action  has  told,  on  the  whole, 
for  evil.  I  do  not  think  his  influence  over  men  of  action  has  been 
great,  for  I  think  he  has  swayed  or  dominated  only  the  feeble  folk 
and  the  fantastic  folk.  No  man  who  possesses  both  robust  com- 
mon sense  and  high  ideals,  and  who  strives  to  apply  both  in  actual 
living,  is  affected  by  Tolstoy's  teachings,  save  as  he  is  affected  by 
the  teachings  of  hundreds  of  other  men  in  whose  writings  there  are 
occasional  truths  mixt  with  masses  of  what  is  commonplace  or 
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^ain  something  from  Tolstoy's  moral 

mdition  that  they  are  strong  enough  and 

epelled  by  those  parts  oi  his  teachings  which 

:  or  immoral.  Weak  persons  are  hurt  by  the  teachings. 
Still,  I  think,  that  the  mere  fact  that  these  weak  persons  are  in- 
rluei  l  marred  means  that  there  was  not  in  them 

it  quantity  of  potential  usefulness  to  mar.  In  the  United 
r  from  grave  moral  dangers;  but  they  are  for  the 

most  part  dangers  which  Tolstoy  would  neither  perceive  nor  know- 
how  to  combat.      Moreover.  tliL-  real  and  dreadful   evils  which  do 
t  share  in  his  denunciation  of  and  attack  upon  both  good  and 
are  usually  not  evils  which   are  of  much  moment  among  us. 
« )n  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  liable  to  certain  kinds  oi   wicked- 
which  there  is  real  danger  of  his  writings  inculcating;  lot  it 
amentable  fact  that,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  certain  type 
of   mystical  zealot,  there  is   in   him   a  dark  streak  which  tells  of 
moral  perversion.     That  side  of  his  teachings  which   is  partially 
manifested  in  the  revolting  'Kreutzer  Sonata'  can  do  exceedingly 
little  damage   in  America,  lor  it  would  appeal  only  to  decadents; 
|y  as  it  could  have  come  only  from  a  man  who,  however  high 
he  may  stand  in  certain  respects,  has  in  him  certain  dreadful  quali- 
ties ot  the  moral  pervert." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  method,  comments  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "ex- 
hibits one  of  the  very  worst  vices  that  untrained  literary  workman- 
ship almost  inevitably  displays  ;  for  he  thinks  that  if  he  is  about  to 
bring  one  damning  indictment  against  an  institution  or  a  person, 
he  must  first  clear  the  way  by  conceding  to  the  defendant  pretty 
nearly  everything  of  merit  except  that  one  offense."  This  method 
of  procedure  is  called  "  an  almost  inseparable  property  of  imma- 
ture criticism,  and  it  is  certain  to  lead  its  experimenter  into  all 
sorts  of  reckless  assertions,  which  are  introduced  with  the  idea 
that  these  concessions  make  the  censure  that  much  stronger." 
Hut  Dr.  Abbott,  it  is  pointed  out,  "is  too  thoroughgoing  a  student 
and  too  experienced  a  critic  to  make  the  slightest  positive  asser- 
tion unless  he  knows  it  to  be  true  and  knows  how  he  can  prove  it 
to  be  true."  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  be  convinced  that  Tolstoy  is  not 
a  great  novelist.  He  proceeds  to  say  so,  tho  he  protests  that  it  is 
"not  his  purpose  either  to  confirm  or  to  criticize  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
estimate  : 

"The  interest  in  Tolstoy  awakened  by  reading 'My  Religion,' 
and  subsequently  his  volume  entitled  'What  is  to  be  Done,'  which 
seemed  to  me  to  present  vivid  pictures  of  social  ills,  but  neither  a 
true  diagnosis  nor  a  true  remedy,  sent  me  to  his  novels,  especially 
'Anna  Karenina  '  and  'War  and  1'eace.'  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
Critique  of  either  novel,  nor  of  Tolstoy  as  a  novelist,  further  than 
to  say  that  these  novels  seemed  and  still  seem  to  me  to  violate  in 
a  very  striking  manner  the  rule  he  subsequently  laid  down  in  'My 
Religion  ' — we  are  'to  consider  none  as  foolii  h  or  unworthy.'  His 
characters,  preeminently  his  women,  are  nearly  all  foolish  or  un- 
worthy, or  both.  lb-  is  said  to  be  a  great  "realist.'  1  am  not  sure 
that  1  understand  exactly  what  realism  means;  I  am  not  even  sure 
lh.it  those  who  use  the  phrase  most  freely  could  define  it  with  ac- 
Nor  do  1  know  anything  of  Russian  society  except  what 
I  have  learned  from    literature — travels,  history,  and  novels.      but 

Tolstoy's  novels  read  as  tho  they  were  photographic  pictures  taken 

from  life. 

"but  the  photographer  18  also  an  artist;  his  art   is  shown,  not 

by   his   invention,   but   by  his  selection.     That  Tolstoy  describes 

My  those  aspects  ot   Russian  lite  which  he  selects  tor  his  de- 

.11  is  probably  true.      That  he   has  omitted   in    his  selection 

'  and  nobler  aspects  is  morally  certain.     To  me  it  is  incredible 

that  all   Russian  BO(  iety  should  be  as  decadent  as  are  those  phases 

which   he   has  chosen    to  describe.   ...    1  do  not   recall  upon    his 

tho    I    have  not   lead   all    his   novels,  any   woman   whose   in- 

•  [  can  admire,  as  I  do  that  oi  Becky  sharp,  or  whose  charm 
attracts  in  spite  oi  her  tollies,  as  does  the  charm  of  Effie  Deans 
and  Beatrice  Esmond.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  he  ever  portrays 
a  wifely  love  ami  a  husband's  loyalty.  That  peculiar  lot  m  oi  love 
which  binds  husband  and  ther  by  an  imperishable  bond 

which  even  death  can  not  destroy,  he  knows  nothing  oi      Tome 

ns  the  holiest  love,     .m    only  that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

As  Tolstoy  sees  it.  at  least  in  the  form  which  he  elects  todesi  ribe, 

it  is  a  sensuous  passion,  which  will  brook    no  restraint  and  has  no 

enduram  i 


DOES  THE  WORLD  OWE  THE  POET  A 
LIVING? 

A  \  T  H  EN  poets  in  their  misery  die,  shall  their  country  be  charged 
*  *  with  blood-guiltiness  ?  Mr.  William  Watson  seems  to 
think  SO,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  charges  the  English 
nation  with  responsibility  for  the  death  of  John  Davidson.  Eng- 
land is  indifferent  to  his  death,  Mr.  Watson  asserts,  and  just  so 
she  lets  her  other  poets  die  if  they  choose,  for  "it  is  as  possible  as 
it  was  in  the  early  days  of  Samuel  Johnson  for  a  genius  capable  of 
conferring  luster  on  any  age  or  country  to  live  in  obscurity  and 
cruel  neglect  and  to  die  at  last  of  the  accumulated  fury  of  a  life- 
time." A  good  deal  of  comment  on  the  general  economic  question 
of  supporting  poets  has  been  evoked  both  in  England  and  also  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Watson's  letter.  To  his  virtual  proposition 
that  support  should  be  given  in  some  form  by  the  public  or  possi- 
bly by  the  State,  the  London  Spectator  replies  that  such  support 
might  remove  the  poet's  incentive  to  work — a  reply  that  rouses 
the  wrath  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  who  treats  it  thus  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News  (May  8) : 

"When  The  Spectator  answers  Mr.  Watson  by  saying  that  most 
probably  if  poets  got  pensions  they  would  be  lazy  and  not  write, 
I  venture,  in  the  case  of  a  society  like  ours  and  a  paper  like  The 
Spectator,  to  call  the  remark 'cheek.'  The  society  in  which  we 
live  andot  which  The  Spectator  is  so  solid  and  placid  a  prop,  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  men 
with  much  money  can  be  trusted  to  work  well.  That  is  the  whole 
defense,  and  the  only  defense,  of  our  oligarchy,  of  the  vast  salaries 
and  the  vast  estates.  We  are  warned  that  if  one  miserable  poet 
gets  three  hundred  a  year  he  will  cease  singing.  In  that  case  the 
governors  who  get  thousands  a  year  ought  to  cease  governing. 
The  orators  ought  to  cease  orating ;  the  financiers  ought  to  cease 
financing;  the  great  bankers  must  bethinking  only  of  dividends 
and  never  of  economics  ;  the  great  landlords  must  be  thinking  only 
of  the  rent  and  never  of  the  land.  This  theory  of  the  soporific 
power  of  money,  true  or  false,  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  whole 
system  of  England  ;  that  venerable  object,  the  stake  in  the  coun- 
try, becomes  a  deadly  and  even  derisive  object,  like  the  stake 
driven  through  a  suicide.  This  revolutionary  spirit  in  The  Spec- 
tator alarms  me.  I  can  not  promise  to  go  all  lengths  with  so  ex- 
plosive an  organ  of  opinion,  if  it  really  proposes,  without  warning 
or  compensation,  upon  the  pure  principle  that  money  is  a  danger- 
ous drug,  to  strip  all  young  aristocrats  of  their  allowances  or  all 
dukes  of  their  private  parks." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  willing  to  concede  the  tenability  of  the  "im- 
plied obligation  in  a  people  to  sustain,  in  no  illiberal  spirit,  the 
poets  who  express  the  people."  Rut  that  also  throws  an  obligation 
upon  the  poets  to  express  the  people.     He  continues  ; 

"The  contract  is  rightly  kept  vague  and  elastic;  we  will  not 
dictate  the  poetry,  nor  should  the  poet  dictate  the  pension.  But 
the  contract,  tho  unwritten,  is  fundamental.  Because  I  can  not 
express  my  feelings  when  1  am  in  love  with  a  woman.  I  owe  grati- 
tude and  help  to  Robert  burns,  who  can  express  them  for  me.  Rut 
because  I  pay  bums  tor  expressing  his  love  for  a  woman  (which 
I  feel,  but  c.\\\  not  express),  it  does  not  follow  that  1  need  pay  him 
il  he  expresses  his  love  lor  a  she-rhinocei  <  is,  a  sentiment  which  I  do 
not  feel,  and  do  not  even  wish  to  feel.  1  admire  the  sky  spangled 
with  stars,  but  I  can  not  praise  it  :  Shelley  can  do  it  for  me.  But 
if  Shelley  takes  to  praising  the  skin  spotted  with  smallpox,  then  I 
have  to  tell  him,  gently  but  firmly,  that  I  not  only  v.\n  not  praise, 
but  do  not  admire.  The  breach  between  the  people  and  the  poets 
has  been  bad   tor  both  ;  the  people  have  gone   without    inspiration 

and  the  poets  without  applause.     But  the  error  was  in  the  poets 

as  well  as  the  people,  and  certainly  it  was  not  absent  from  John 
Davidson.  lie  chose,  in  his  last  stages,  to  praise  inhuman  and 
monstrous  things,  tyranny  and  chaos,  which  the  heart  of  mankind 
hates  forevei  things  in  the  highest  and  most  serious  sense  in- 
credible. It  is  partly  that  which  chokes  the  channel  between  man 
and  the  modem  poets.  The  real  poet  is  the  man  who  says  what 
men  can  not  say     but  not  what  men  can  not  believi 
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Let  Us  Send  You  a 
Sample  Book  of 

©UP>@(M 

and  a  "Just  Remember" 
pad  for  your  daily  memos. 

If  you  use  stationery  you  need  the 
(g@(U)(p®M  li©&0®  book.  It 
shows  you  the  one  way  in  which 
to  secure  attractive,  high-grade, 
productive  business  paper,  a  letter- 
head above  the  common  level. 

This  is  the  De  Luxe  Book  of  the 
De  Luxe  Business  Paper.  It  con- 
tains suggestive  and  appropriate 
forms  of  business  stationery. 

It  demonstrates  the  excellent 
printing,  lithographing  and  die- 
stamping  effects  that  can  be  se- 
cured on  the  white  and  six  attract- 
ive colors  of  (§®(U)(F>©(M  ©@NI® 
— the  one  Bond  Paper  qualified 
in  every  way  to  represent  the 
high-grade  commercial  house. 
You'll  also  find  the  "Just  Re- 
member" pad  of  most  convenient 
use. 

Write  today  for  both.  They're  free.  On  request, 
we  will  also  send  a  specimen  book  of  Berkshire  Text, 
a  paper  unusually  fine  for  booklet  work.  Please 
write  us  on  yonr  business  letter-head. 

American   Writing    Paper   Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  IVrilinz.  Book 

and  Cover  and  other  Papers  for  Business 

Purposes.    29  Mills. 


HOLYOKE. 
MASS. 


BANKINCbvMAIL 

O  SAFEGUARDED 

/BY      FEDERAL 
©SUPERVISION 


Government  Protection 

This  bank  is  under  Federal  Supervision,  all 
its  transactions  being  rigidly  inspected  by 
the  National  Bank  Examiner.  By  open- 
ing a  Savings  Account  with  this  bank  vour 
money  will  De  safeguarded  by  the  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  earn  d%  compound  interest. 
If  you  prefer  you  can  open  an  account  sub- 
ject to  check  on  which  &  interest  is  paid. 
Deposits  can  be  sent  by  check,  money 
order  or  registered  letter.  One  dollar  will 
open  an  account. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "L,"  "Banking  by  Mail" 


FIRST  NATIONAL 

BANKFAiRFAX  OKLA 


Gillette  Pocket  Edition 


The  Little  Friend 

DUY  a  Gillette 
U  Safety  Razor — 
New  Pocket  Edition 
and  put  it  on  your 
dressing  table. 

Some  morning  you'll  get  up 
and  shave  with  it — then  the 
Gillette  will  be  as  much  of  a 
hobby  with  you  as  it  is  with  thou- 
sands of  men  the  world  over. 

Have  you  never  thought  ot 
owning  a  Gillette  ? 

Have  you  never  wished  for 
one — say  on  a  Sunday  morning 
— or  in  a  hundred  emergencies 
when  you  knew  you  were  not 
shaved,  but  ought  to  be. 

There  certainly  can  be  no 
question   in  your   mind  of  what 


to  all  Mankind 

the  Gillette  will  do.  You  can't 
doubt  that  you  shall  be  able  to 
shave  yourself  with  the  Gillette. 
It  is  not  something  you  have  to 
learn — you  just  do  it  ! 

It's  about  the  handsomest  and 
cleverest  little  device  you  ever 
saw,  pocket-case  is  made  in  gold, 
silver,  or  gun  metal.  Plain,  pol- 
ished or  richly  engraved.  Handle 
and  blade  box  each  triple  silver- 
plated  or  14K.  gold-plated — and 
the  blades  are  fine.  Prices,  $5 
to  $7.50,  on   sale   everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette 
Shaving  Brush — a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality — bristles  grip- 
ped in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette 
Shaving  Stick — a  shaving  soap 
worthy  ot  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor. 


New  York.  Times  lildg. 
i'hicagu.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

London  office 
n  Holborn    I  induct.  E.  C. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


Canadian  Office 

63  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


Factories  :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 
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TRADE      MARK      REGISTERED 


OEMENTIUM 

"Sticks  Everything,  but  is  not  Sticky" 

No  matter  what  is  broken  or  cracked.  Ciienieiitiiim  will  make  it  as  good  as  new.     /■& 
The  only  perfect  adhesive  for  mending   china,    glass,    earthenware,  stone,  wood      " 
metals,  etc.    CsiMiiont  iiim  mends  to  stay  mended— the  only  adhesive  that 


^ 


Withstands  Fire,  Boiling  Water, 
Frost  and  Chemicals 

r/EME.VTIl'.M  is  not  a  flsh  (tine,  but  a  chemically  pure  cement  or  liquid 
porcelain.  In  fact,  it  is  a  glue,  gum.  solder,  and  liquid  porcelain  combined. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  non-poisonous.     Kasy  and  clean  to  use. 

Price  25  cents  at  hardware  dealers,  druggists,  news  stands,  department  stores,  etc. 
If  your  dealer  hasn"t  it  we  will  mail  tin  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Caementium  Sales  Co.,   120-L  Boy  U  ton   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


YOU  may  wonder  why,  in 
our  advertising,  we  talk  so  much 
about  "all-wool,"  and  the  all-wool 
standards  of  quality  which  we  are  so 
earnestly  advocating. 

One  thing  we'd  like  to  have  you  know; 
we  are  persistent  in  the  matter,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
our  clothes  as  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
a  higher  standard  of  merchandise-quality  in 
the  clothing  business.  We  are  not  greatly 
in  need  of  more  business,  but  the  makers 
of  clothing  in  general  are  greatly  in  need 
of  a  better  idea  of  quality  in  the  business. 

And  the  best  way  to  create  such  a  better  idea  in 
the  business,  is  to  arouse  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  When  you  men  who  wear  clothes  decide 
that  you  will  insist  on  all-wool  fabrics  and  will 
accept  no  other;  when  you  decide  that  the  maker 
or  seller  of  your  clothes  must  give  you  a  positive 
assurance  on  this  point,  then  cheap  cotton  mixtures 
will  take  their  proper  place. 

We're  willing  to    do    our   part   of  this 
educational  work  for  the  common  good. 

Hart    Scha  f  f  n  e  r    &    Marx 

Good    Clothes    Makers 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Defl  bands  and  n-ady  wits. 
"  Emekokncy  Notks''  posts  ev- 
erybodj  a  i>""k  for  every 
hi  lusehold.  Price  GO  cents. 
Funk  &  WHgnallM  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


uaranteed 

Motor 


Sure  arrvlce— alwayi  ready— never  I  all — never  ret  tired 
-  i '»«  M  more  than  a  food  horse  and  buggy— coat  far 
leu  to  keep  —  •orcrfoera  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

■aaaS  Up  M  W  mil's  nn  aont.     Simple,   durable,    (fuaran- 

trr,|  ,„e,  I:  Jill    .1  c  ..ir.tr...  lion.      Soli, I  lirft      DO  tire  Ifiiblrj 
i     npenw.      A  woman    "r    child  CM    drive   them. 
Farmrra    ol    high  atanding    rnnv    se.  ure    apirointment    aa 
.r^'nt*..      Twenty    BMadtll  I  *  OBplctfl  line. 

Write  lor  Irre  c  .italr.g  No.    , i,  illuttrated    .in.|    dl 
W.  H.    MclNTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn.   Indiana 

I 


Eiproaa  prepaid  fur  a   I 
<1.iv~  trial.  l.ookMnnd  writes 
like  the  «  I  OO  kind.    Jlual'JUO 
leoa.  parfta    Himple,  durable,  mechar 
ally  perfect.  A  type  bar  naohlne,  » > 
bOM    W  ii«hs  but  11  pound*  Uaro  (50.   Fully  guar 
antwd  one  year.    Hooklet  free. 
HOIVTOOMBRI    \»  viti>  A  CO.,  t  III*   \i.o 
Mn'biuun  Ave..  Madiaou  and  W u^hinuluu  Hta.    K2 


Speed  !    I  Guess  Yes ! 

•  O^/C     Kn*fv>C  fat/a^j^     — And  econo- 
the 

Black 

MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 

Travels  any  road 

jgh  mud.    2  in  25 

miles  per  hour.    30  miles  on  one 

rrfralli>n  of    iraHohiiA.       Engine  14-h  p  ,  I 

cvliinlr'm  alrv.Milrsl.    Cbaln  drive  irt-ar  — 

Doable  brake.    No  ttre  trouble*    ■axe,r*> 

'llnl.lc.  haiidvome.     Aim  Top  Motor  lluicglu* 

anil  Burrloa.    Write  for  fr««<  book  No.  A-  I  B9 

BLACK  mrc.  CO..    114  E.  Ohio  St..    Chicago 


iii  Memory  of  Swinburne 

By  Alfred  Notbs 
(Vol* 

I. 

April  whispers — "Canst  thou,  too.  die. 

Lover  of  life  and  lover  of  mine  ?" 
April,  queen  over  earth  and  sky, 

yearns,  and  her  trembling  lashes  shine: 
Master  in  song,  good -by,  good -by, 

Down  to  the  dim  sea-line. 

II. 

"This  is  my  singing  season,"  he  cried, 

"April,  what  sweet  new  song  do  you  bring  ?' 

April  came  and  knelt  at  his  side 

Breathing  a  song  too  great  to  sing — 

Death  ' — and  the  dark  cage-door  swung  wide: 
Seaward  the  soul  took  wing. 

III. 

Sleep,  on  the  breast  of  thine  old-world  lover, 
Sleep,  by  thy  "fair  green-girdled"  sea  ! 

There  shall  thy  soul  with  the  sea-birds  hover, 
Free  of  the  deep  as  their  wings  are  free. 

Free;  for  the  grave-flowers  only  cover 
This,  the  dark  cage  of  thee. 

IV. 

Thee,  the  storm-bird,  nightingale-souled. 
Brother  of  Sappho,  the  seas  reclaim  ! 

Age  upon  age  have  the  great  waves  rolled 
Mad  with  her  music,  fierce  and  aflame; 

Thee,  thee  too.  shall  their  glory  enfold 
Lit  with  thy  snow-winged  fame 

V. 

Back  thro'  the  years  fleets  the  sea-bird's  wing: 
Sappho,  of  old  time,  once — ah,  hark  ' 

So  did  he  love  her  of  old  and  sing  ! 

Listen,  he  flies  to  her,  back  thro'  the  dark  I 

Sappho,  of  old  time,  once  I — Yea,  Spring 
Calls  him  home  to  her,  hark  ' 

VI. 

Sappho,  long  since,  in  the  years  far  sped, 
Sappho,  I  loved  thee !     Did  I  not  seem 

Fosterling  only  of  earth  ?     I  have  fled. 
Fled  to  thee,  sister.     Time  is  a  dream  ! 

Shelley  is  here  with  us  !      Death  lies  dead  ! 
Ah.  how  the  bright  waves  gleam 

VII. 

Wide  was  the  cage-door,  idly  swinging. 

April  touched  me  ami  whispered  "Come": 
Out  and  away  to  the  great  deep  winging. 

Sister,  I  flashed  to  thee  over  the  foam; 
Out  to  the  sea  of  Eternity,  singing 

"Mother,  thy  child  comes  home  " 


VIII 

Ah,  but  how  shall  we  welcome  May 

Here  where  the  wing  of  song  droops  low, 

lien-  by  the  i.ist  greet)  ■winging 
Brushed  by  the  sea  bird's  wings  of  snow. 

We  that  gazed  on  his  glorious  way 
Out  where  the  great  winds  blow  ? 

IX 

April  whispers — "Canst  thou,  too.  di*, 

Lover  of  life  and  lover  of  m:< 
April,  conantring  earth  and 

\'ear,is.  and  her  trembling  /.; 
•   in  song,  goodby,  good 
Down  to  the  dtrr: 

—  The  Nation    New  York). 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
lUIKSKiKlis     ACID     PHOHPHATaf. 

A  teavs|Hn>nful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  wit* 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


our  readers  are  ask<<l  to  tm-ntioii  Tiik  Litkrary  DlOTH  When  writing  10  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

BK  II  k\»NM    VKIHI1IMM    M>  PA  1  111    IK 

Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  whose  father  . 

.u!\  i^lTN. 

the   pathetic   story   in"   the    President's  retire 
merit  quoted  in  the 

•  "drive  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  station  with,  his  baj;s  piled  upon 
the  driver's  seat."  it  seem-  No  "old,  white,  haggard 
face  peered  out  of  the  window."  with  no  one  to  give 
it  "a  friendly  greeting."  The  C.eneral  denies  the 
story  that  there  was  "no  escort"  and  "seemingly  no 
regret  at  his  departure."     He  writes: 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  leave  Washington  until  the 
oth  of  March,  five  days  after  the  inauguration, 
according  to  his  reliable  biographer,  G.  Ticknor  Curtis, 
with  his  niece.  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  Upon  his  expected  return,  a 
citizens'  meeting  in  Lancaster  appointed  a  committee 
of  his  neighbors  and  triends  to  accompany  him  on  his 
way  home.  These  gentlemen,  with  a  small  military 
escort,  went  to  the  Washington  depot  with  him 
There  were  also  present  such  members  of  his  cabinet 
who  had  remained  in  Washington,  among  whom  was 
my  honored  father,  Horatio  King,  who  was  in  the 
last  and  loyal  body  of  his  advisers,  all  of  whom  held 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  highest  respect  and  esteem.  I 
have  heard  from  my  father's  lips  the  statement  that 
the  last  words  of  farewell  spoken  by  the  Ex-president 
to  him,  as  he  grasped  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  were. 
Oh,  Mr.  King,  I  am  so  relieved  and  glad  that  my 
administration  has  ended  without  bloodshed.'  At 
Barnum's  hotel,  in  Baltimore,  he  received  a  large 
number  of  friends,  was  serenaded,  and  responded  in 
felicitous  terms.  The  Baltimore  City  Guards  tendered 
its  services  and  escorted  him  to  Lancaster.  At  York 
and  other  points  on  the  road  there  were  other  demon- 
strations of  popular  welcome  and  at  Columbia  he  was 
met  by  a  delegation  of  150  citizens  of  Lancaster  and 
reached  his  home  city  amid  the  firing  of  canon, 
pealing  of  bells  and  a  procession  which  preceded  him 
seated  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  gray 
horses  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  article 
from  which  I  have  quoted  is  the  further  statement  that 
'  His  term  closed  with  a  divided  nation  and  his  own 
party  disrupted  and  himself  blamed  for  conditions 


THINK  HARD 
It  Pays  to  Think  About  Food. 

The  unthinking  life  some  people  lead  often 
causes  trouble  and  sickness,  illustrated  in  the 
experience  of  a  lady  in  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

"About  four  years  ago  I  suffered  dread- 
fully from  indigestion,  always  having  eaten 
whatever  I  liked,  not  thinking  of  the  diges- 
tible qualities.  This  indigestion  caused  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  so  badly  I  could  not 
walk  up  a  flight  of  stairs  without  sitting 
down  once  or  twice  to  regain  breath  and 
strength. 

"I  became  alarmed  and  tried  dieting, 
wore  my  clothes  very  loose,  and  many  other 
remedies,  but  found  no  relief. 

"Hearing  of  the  virtues  of  Grape-Xuts 
and  Postum,  I  commenced  using  them  in 
place  of  my  usual  breakfast  of  coffee,  cakes, 
or  hot  biscuit,  and  in  one  week's  time  I  was 
relieved  of  sour  stomach  and  other  ills  at- 
tending indigestion.  In  a  month's  time  my 
heart  was  performing  its  functions  naturallv 
and  I  could  climb  stairs  and  hills  and  walk 
long  distances. 

"  I  gained  ten  pounds  in  this  short  time, 
and  my  skin  became  clear  and  I  compleu-lv 
regained  my  health  and  strength.  I  con- 
tinue to  use  Grape-Xuts  and  Postum  for  I 
feel  that  I  owe  my  good  health  entirely  to 
their  use.     'There's  a  Reason.' 

"I  like  the  delicious  flavour  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  by  making  Postum  according  to 
directions  it  tastes  similar  to  mild  high 
grade  coffee." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
vine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


You  Need  This  Book 
in  Your  Business 

— it  covers  the  widest  field  of  direct  methods,  "short  cuts",  and 
up-to-the-minute  business  systems ;  every  one  "drawn  from  life" 
— the  results  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  actual  success- 
ful businesses  to-day. 

If  you  are  a  business  man,  no  matter  what  the  size   of  your 
business  is,  or  what  kind  of  business, 

Send  for  It — It's  Free 

This  Third  Edition  it  bigger  and  better  than  previous  editions  —  contains 
1 76  pages,  a  dozen  new  illustrations,  is  fully  revised,  printed  in  colors. 

Two  new  chapters  in  this  edition  are  devoted  to  systems  devised  especially 
for  the  Retailer  showing  the  many  uses  of  the 


URRi 


Adding   and    Listing    Machine 

in  retail  businesses  of  every  size  and  nature  and  the  great  saving  of  time  and  work  and  money 
it  effects.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Burroughs  is  being  put  constantly 
by  hundreds  of  retailers :  Proving  all  posting,  proving  and  checking  invoices,  making 
out  bank  deposit  slips,  taking  inventory,  taking  trial  balance,  checking  cash  and  credit 
^^  sales  and  verifying  cash  register  and  cash  drawer ;  all  the  regular  work  of  the  grocer, 
Bb»,         stationer,  dry  goods,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  department  stores  and  banks. 

A  free  trial  of  a   Burroughs  will  show  you  how  many  more  things  the  Bur- 
roughs can  do  than  any  similar  device  has  ever  been  able  to  do—  how  many 
more  ways  in  which  it  will  save  time,  labor,  money  and  brains  when 
it  is  applied  to  your  own  particular  detail  problems.     Inquire  of 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Magically  Appealing  Irish  Lobe  Stories 

Sfie  PASSIONATE  HEARTS 

By  ANNA  MACMANUS 


12mo,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


Beautiful,  throbbing,  full  of  novelty,  humor, 
tenderness,  passion,  and  tragedy  are  these 
stories.  These  tales  of  gallant,  poetic  Irish- 
men and  blue-eyed  Colleens  are  "  instinct 
with  beauty,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAIXS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Real  Parisian  Studies  and  Oriental  Life 

marvelously  pictured  in  this 

First  Definitive  Edition  of  De  Maupassant's  Writings 

Translated  by  linguists  of  International  reputation,  unexpurgated. 
INTRODUCTION  BY     PAUL     BOURGET     of  the  French  Academy 

327  SHORT  STORIES,  NOVELS,  TRAVELS,  DRAMA,   COMEDIES  and  VERSE 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

SUPREME  MASTER  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 

THE  painter  of  humanity  in  words  who,  without  hatred,  without  love,  without  anger, 
without  pity,  merciless  as  fire,  immutable  as  fate,  holds  a  mirror  up  to  life  without 
attempting  judgment.  No  reading  could  be  more  delightful  than  his  quaint  delicious 
SHORT  STORIES  in  which  are  pictured  with  marvelous  skill  the  virile  novelty  of  country 
scenes,  and  the  comedy  and  tragedy  underlying  the  whirl  of  Parisian  life,  in  which  love 
and  laughter,  tragedy  and  tears  run  side  by  side.  Here  are  also  embraced  the  remark- 
able Romances  which  caused  Tolstoi  to  hail  DE  MAUPASSANT  as  the  supreme  realist 
and  romance  writer  of  his  century.  Included  also  are  the  Travels,  Dramas  and  Verse, 
all  sparkling  with  gems  of  description — Meissonier-like  pictures  in  words. 


SEVENTEEN    HANDSOME    DE   LUXE    BOOKS  -ACTUAL    SIZE   8  x  5'2  — 

consisting  of  5,500  pages,  printed  from  a  new  cast  of  French  Elzevir  type — elegant  and  clear— on  pure 
white  antique  egg-shell  finished  paper,   made  especially  for   this  edition.      Pages   have   deckh- 
and liberal  margins      There  are  30  illustrations  from  original  drawings.      The  books  are   exquisitely 
bound  in   Bine   Vellum,  De  Luxe   Cloth,  with  distinctive  brown  and  gold   title  label,  silk   head- 
bands and  gold  tops. 

INTRODUCTORY    OFFER-Coupon  Saves  50% 
MAIL     TO-D/W 

This  set  is    a  strictly  subscription    edition,   $51.00     value.       Heretofore   it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  De  Mauptiiant'i  works  except  in  limited  editions  at  very 
hi.'h  prices.     We  have   only  printed  a   limited  number  at  the  wonderfully  low 
price  of  $24.00. 

Frcmpt  return  cf  coupon   will   bring   the    books  direct   to   you 
Cn  Approval,  all  express  charges  prepaid. 

Keep  them  ten  days  for  examination.      If    unsatisfactory,   return 
then)  at  our  expense.       If  satisfactory,  they  are   yours  for  bat  a 
light  outlay  each  month. 

THE    WERNER    COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 


CALOX 

[l  ^  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 
Prevents  Decay 

Dentists  advise  its  use. 

All  Druggists.  25  Cents 

4   Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

receipt  of  File  ti-ntx. 
McKesson  &  Robblns.  91-97  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "limrived,"  00  taSKl  r^mrjj. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 
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absolutely  beyond  his  control.'  This  is  eminently 
true  and  when  partizan  rancor  has  died  out.  Mr. 
Buchanan  will  loom  up  as  a  high-minded.  Christian 
gentleman,  who  with  a  bitterly  hostile  South  and  a 
divided  North  and  West  did  his  best  to  preserve  the 
nation.  When  he  turned  over  the  Government  to  his 
r  Mr  Lincoln  himself  pursued  a  like  policy 
until  the  South  fired  on  Sumter.  Then  the  united 
North  and  West  enabled  Mr.  Lincoln  10  declare  war 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  a  consolidated  people 
1  e'.iind  him  who  would  endorse  his  action." 


A   WOMAN  IN  THE  AJDIBONDA4  ks. 

The    i.  hing    summer-camping 

le   entertaining   experience  of  a   New    York 
woman  as  an  Adirondack  camper  particularly  useful, 
as  well  as  amusing.     She  sells  her  story  in   I 
York  Sun  thus: 

Five  years  ago  I  spent  the  summer  camping  in  the 
Adirondack*,  and  again  last  summer.  On  our  first  trip 
the  cost  was  something  like  S50  a  month  for  the  two 
of  us  Last  summer  it  was  less,  and  we  had  just  as 
good  an  outing.   .   .   . 

My  husband  hasn't  the  very  best  health,  and  every 
few  years  he  has  to  lay  off  for  a  few  months  and  rest 
up.  That  was  the  reason  for  our  first  trip  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks. 

A     I  had  to  do  all  the  buying  I  know  just  what  the 

outfit  costs.      At   first    I   thought  of  renting  thi 

tents   which   my   husband    said    were   necessary,   but 

J  on  finding  that  the  rent  was  from  Si  50  to  $3  a  week. 

J  while  the  cost  of  the  same  tent  new  was  only  from 

S450  to  $10.  I  decided  to  buy  outright. 

Three  dollars  would  have  bought  all  the  utensils 
we  needed,  but  as  we  were  keeping  house  in  a  fiat  I 
simply  borrowed  from  my  own  kitchen.  Besides  five 
ten-cent  pie  plates  I  took  three  tin  cups,  three  knives 
and  as  many  forks,  teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  two 
frying-pans,  a  broiler,  two  kettles  and  two  coffee-pots. 

Having  taken  points  from  my  husband's  descrip- 
tions of  a  former  camping  trip,  I  decided  that  beyond 
the  few  articles  of  canned  food  I  was  able  to  pack  in 
with  the  tents  ana  our  clothes  it  would  be  as  cheap 
and  less  trouble  to  buy  them  at  the  village  nearest  our 
camp,    This  proved  to  be  true. 

In  selecting  clothes  for  the  expedition  I  followed 
the  advice  of  the  salesman  in  the  camping  supply 
He  told  me  to  take  as  few  things  as  possible, 
but  be  sure  to  have  them  warm  and  durable.  Besides 
two  good  rubber  blankets,  he  advised  taking  two 
pairs  of  my  thickest  wool  blank* 

For  myself  I  took  a  heavy  bicycle  skirt,  two  sets  of 
wool  combination  suits,  three  pairs  of  heavy  golf 
Stockings,  two  woolen  shirtwaists,  a  sweater  and  the 
coat  to  my  last  winter  suit.  My  husband  had  about 
the  same  in  the  way  of  underwear  and  the  addition 
of  an  extra  pair  of  trot: 

We  had  neither  pillows  nor  mattresses,  as  my 
husband  and  the  salesman  agreed  that  a  thick  layer 
of  balsam  boughs  would  be  made  as  comfortable  a 
bed  and  would  be  much  easier  to 

We  were  able  to  reduce  expenses  by  sharing  the 
cost  of  a  guide  with  friends  who  camped  with  us  The 
round  trip  to  Long  Lake,  where  we  camped,  COSl  us 
about  Sis  apiece  and  was  well  worth  it  if  judged  by 
the  time  it  took  and  the  number  of  I  -ged 
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and  Stage  was  the  way  we  took  it.  Tho  rough,  it  was 
enjoyable. 

Wo  were  lucky  in  securing  a    j 
could    cook    but    could    cook    i  "Choke 

Dog"  was  his  specialty,  and  he  was  fond  of  bragging 
that  people  who  had  employed  him  previous  sum- 
mers often  came  twenty  miles  to  get  another  taste  of 
this  delicacy 

The  food  with  this  surprizing  name  I  '.earned  at 
our  first  meal  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sort  of 
griddle  cake  made  by  mixing  meal.  Hour,  baking 
powder,  salt,  a  few  eggs  and  water  all  in  the  proper 
proportions  and  cooked  quickly  with  plenty  I 
eaten  while  hot  with  butter  and  sirup  A 
our  guide  they  certainly  were  delicious,  tho  1  have 
never  been  able  to  make  it  taste  the  same  way  down 
here. 

The  writer  pauses  to  give  a  "  few  hints  about  camp 
ing  that  all  women  should  know  "    YV< 

The  first  is  that  tho  such  camping  does  not 
involve  any  great  degree  of  hardship  it  will  entail 
much  discomfort  if  they  put  appearance  before  com- 
fort. Old  clothes,  especially  old  shoes,  should  be 
taken. 

Another  point  that  a  woman  would  do  well  to 
remember  is  that  getting  up  a  bit  late  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  camp.  At  first  we  used  to  lie  up  with 
the  lark,  but  we  soon  saw  the  wisdom  of  being  lazy 
enough  to  get  another  nap.  In  the  early  morning 
before  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  heavens  I  don't  know 
of  any  place  which  is  as  cold,  dripping  and  dreary  a 
solitude  as  the  Adirondacks. 

If  a  woman  has  been  so  placed  that  she  has  never 
had  to  make  a  fire  or  do  her  own  housework,  then  it 
would  be  well  for  her  at  least  to  learn  to  make  a  fire. 
For  cooking  purposes  a  fire  should  always  be  built  in 
such  a  way  as  to  front  the  lake.  There  is  always  a 
breeze  from  that  direction,  and  facing  it  prevents  the 
smoke  from  blowing  in  your  eyes. 

On  our  trip  last  summer  we  had  an  exceptionally 
good  fireplace.  It  had  sides  built  by  the  guide  by- 
piling  stones  in  rows  five  feet  apart.  These  sides  were 
about  a  foot  high,  and  after  the  flames  had  died  down, 
leaving  a  bed  of  fiery  coals,  we  could  place  gTeen  sticks 
across  on  which  we  set  our  frying-pan  and  other  cook- 
ing utentils. 

Last  summer  one  of  my  first  undertakings  was 
to  store  a  lot  of  dry  kindling  where  the  rain  couldn't 
reach  it.  I  had  learned  the  necessity  for  it  on  our 
previous  expedition.  I  was  also  careful  to  take  two 
galvanized-iron  pails  for  camp  use  and  four  pillow 
slips  which  I  stuffed  with  balsam  needles  for  pillows. 
The  pails  were  about  the  only  commodity  we  found 


FOUND   OUT 
A  Trained  Nurse  Uncovered  Its  Effect. 


No  one  is  in  better  position  to  know  tin- 
value  of  food  and  drink  than  a  trained  nurse. 

Speaking  of  coffee,  a  nurse  of  "Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  used  to  drink  strong 
coffee  myself,  and  suffered  greatly  from 
headaches  and  indigestion. 

"While  on  a  visit  to  my  brothers  I  had 
a  good  chance  to  try  Postum,  for  they  drank 
it  altogether  in  place  of  ordinary  coffee. 
After  using  Postum  two  weeks  I  found  I  was 
much  benefited  and  finally  my  headaches 
disappeared  and  also  the  indigestion. 

"Naturally  I  have  since  used  Postum 
among  my  patients,  and  have  noticed  a 
marked  benefit  where  coffee  has  been  left  off 
and  Postum  used. 

"I  observe  a  curious  fact  about  Postum 
used  among  mothers.  It  greatly  helps  the 
flow  of  milk  in  cases  where  coffee  is  inclined 
to  dry  it  up,  and  where  tea  causes  ner- 
vousness. 

"I  find  trouble  in  getting  servants  to 
make  Postum  properly.  They  most  always 
serve  it  before  it  has  been  boiled  long 
enough.  It  should  be  boiled  15  or  20  min- 
utes after  boiling  begins  and  served  with 
cream,  then  it  is  certainly  a  delicious 
beverage." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  humeri  interest. 


""Miriam,  this  is  what  I 
call  hot  water  luxury! 

No  fire  in  the  house— and  yet  an  abundance  of  hot  water  at 
every  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house.  All  you  do  is  to  turn  on 
the  faucet  any  hour  of  day  or  night.    Don't  light  anything. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Water  Heater,  in  the  cellar,  burns  gas. 
It  turns  itself  on  when  you  open  the  hot  water  faucet.  Lights 
itself  from  small,  permanent,  economical  pilot  light.  Automatically 
turns  itself  off  when  you  close  the  faucet.  It  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh,  clear  water, 
heated  instantaneously — no  stagnant  tank.  Easily 
connected  to  water  and  gas  pipes  already  in. 
Architects  everywhere  specifying  it  —  people 
putting  it  in  homes  already  built. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  maintained  in  all  principal  cities- 
London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 
Hamburg:  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


Ordinary  Home  Size. 
Price  {delivered)  East 
of  Rocky  Mts.,  $100; 
West  of  Rocky  Mts. 
and  in  Canada,  $115. 


A   ITfllADC  Send  us  your  MS.  for  review. 

L\   I  rl  I  I  l«   X  If  worthy  of  a.  cloth  binding, 

**•  v/  *  »■  vr  i\u  we  win  publish  it 

Mayhew  Publishing  Co.,  92-100  Ruggles  St.,  Boston 


5I§IINVESTMENTSI6§ 


Men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  who  desire  to 
lay  aside  a  portion  of  their  income  where  it  will  be 
absolutely  safe  and  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
should  write  for  our  booklet  "A"  and  descriptive 
list  of  Farm  MortKnjie  offerings. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  us  for  Booklet  showing  Hundreds  of  Designs 

At  all  prices.    Include  iron  reservoir  vases,  settees,  foun- 
tains, tree  guards,  stable  fittings,  etc.  _  Iron  fence  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  your  nome— is  cheaper  thai, 
wood  and  permanent.  No  repairs.    Agents  wanted. 
Th^Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.      Cincinnati.  O. 

sVIM  Covington  Si.  JL      The  Largsst  Makers  of  Iron 
Fence  in  the  World. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqoq   model.      Write  for   Special  Offer. 

Until    (iuaranlecl      G*  1  ft    *         «fr  O  T 

1909    Models    VMU  to  ^^/ 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Punrture-Proof  tires. 
1007  &  1008  Models  *7  ,  Afn 
all  of  best  makes  »7»  a  "°  9  **£ 
BOO  Second  Hand   Wheel* 

All  makes  and  models,    t£  Q  *        «£  O 

good  as  new V*  «J   ■  «*  V?  O 

Great   Factory    Clearing    Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent   deposit,   pay    the  freight   and    allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL." 

Tires,    coaster-brakes,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  L>o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.     IVritc  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  D  Z73Chicaeo 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 

effectively  assure  to  the  bathroom  in  which  they 
are  installed  the  highest  degree  of  sanitation, 
thorough  working  efficiency  and  permanent  beauty. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK  J^-i. 

Our   beautifully   illustiated   lOO-patfe   book,  '"Modern   Bath-      ""'  fc         .. 
rooms,"  describes  in  detail  a   scries  of   up-to-date   bathrooms 
and    tells    you    just    how    to    secure  the   best  possible  equip- 
ment at   the   least   possible  cost.      When  you  buy  new  bath- 
im    fixtures    you'll    need    this)  book.       Send    {or    it    now. 

Enclose^)  cents  postagM  give  us  name  ijyuur  architect  and  plumber,  if  selected.  »j    ' 
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Home  Life  Insurance  Company 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  President 


256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Clean    as    a    Hound's    Tooth. —  Brooklyn    Eagle 

Communicate  with  the  Home  Office  or  the  nearest  agent. 


>  heaper  to  take  with  us  than  to  buy  at  the  near 
est  vi. 

nd:  on  the  taste  of  the  cam- 
at  is  to  be  had  at  the  village  store       I 
en    with    people    who    were    hungry 
at  anything  and  as  a  rule  everything  that 
em 
immers  we  caught  all  the  fish  we  could  eat. 
•  uious  to  be  ion;; 
to  any  fish  to  be  had  down  here       During  that  first 
e  buck  killed  and  we  had  veni- 
son and  to  spare      This  last  time  my  husband  con- 
tented himself  with  small  game      He  didn't  like  the 
look   in    that    buck's   eyes   when   it    was    dying   any 
better  than  I  did  its  tlesh  after  it  was  cooked. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  Adirondacks  belongs 
to  private  parties  the  State  owns  a  lot.  and  tho  it  is 
fcgainst  the  State  law  to  build  a  permanent  camp  on 
this  land  tenting  is  encouraged.  We  were  on  State 
land,  as  wire  several  tenting  parties  we  met  during 
the  season. 


NEW    I'KTIHK   OF  <  IV1I.-WAK   PRISONS 

Capt.  J.  OGDKM  Murray,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining Confederate  officers  who  were  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Delaware,  has  recently  written  a  history  of  his 
prison  experiences.  A  writer  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  quotes  some  graphic  chapters  of 
Captain  Murray's  book  which  gives  one  new  pictures 
of  some  Civil  War  prisons.  At  one  time,  after  living 
for  months  close  to  starvation,  a  report  came  that 
they  were  to  be  exchanged.  We  quote  further  from 
The  Commercial- Appeal: 

"A  brutal  Federal  officer  was  sent  there,"  says 
Captain  Murray,  "to  hold  roll-call.  The  men  fell  in 
line,"  he  continues,  "eagerly  that  afternoon,  each 
asking  God  in  a  silent  prayer  that  his  name  be  called. 
I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  men  in  line  before 
battle,  when  defeat  seemed  inevitable.  I  ha 
the  joy  of  victory  take  the  place  of  doubt,  but  never 
in  all  my  life  did  I  witness  joy  so  perfect  as  in  the 
faces  of  men  whose  names  were  called,  nor  wo  so  ab- 
ject as  on  the  faces  of  those  whose  names  were  passed 
over." 

About  the  time  the  poor  prisoners'  hopes  were  be- 
yond expression.  Federal  officers  ordered  the  roll  call 
to  stop  anil  they  were  returned  to  the  walls  of  torture, 
where  they  were  kept  until  August  20.  Then  550  of 
the  strongest  were  taken  out  into  the  open,  marched 
down  to  an  old  hulk  of  a  ship  named  Crtsctrtt  City  and 
packed  below  the  water  line,  where  imperfect  venti 
lation  and  vile  odors  ol    tar  and  .  ad   many 

to  faint  and  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  their 
homes  or  loved  ones  again 

Finally  the  I  lination 

was  unknown  to  the  prisoners  The  Federal  guards 
spurred  their  hopes  by  telling  them  they  were  to  be 
taken  to  Charleston  harbor  and  exchanged  as  soon 
as  the  officers  could  reach  an  agreement 

At  night  they  tied  up  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Mun- 
roe  Next  day  they  set  sail  again  and  never  Stopt 
until  the  ship  grounded  on  a  sandbar  off  Folly's  Is- 
land. The  officers  of  the  ship  were  not  familiar  with 
the  waters  they  were  sailing  in  and  seemed  perfectly 
helpless  Col  Van  Manning,  who  by  chance  had 
crept  up  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  went  below  and  reported      He  and  Captain  Mur- 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 


Sold  continuously  since  1789. 
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ray  began  making  plans  tor  <.  inning 

had  boon  commander  of  the  Third  Arkansa    ai 

considered  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  Confe  leracj 

He   suggested    that    tl 

overpower  the  officers  of  the  ship,  then  capture  the 

guards  in  charge,   who  were   from   the    notl 

regiment      After  a  general  discussion  it  was 

that  Capt  kin  Murray  and  Col   Manning,  accompanied 

by  a  number  of  other  prisoners,  would  rush  upon  the 

deck  and  demand  that  the  ship  be  turned   over  to 

them 

Others  were  to  remain 
leading  to  the  prison  quarters  to  prevent  any  of  the 
soldiers  on  guard  from  coming  thai  way,     The  rush 
was  made.  and.  much  to  their  surpn.  e.the  commander 
of  the  ship  readily  consented  to  surrender 

Arrangements  were  under  way  to  place  the  officers 
in  irons  when  signals  from  Federal  gunboats  were 
heard.  Then  the  officers  of  the  ship  turned 
calling  the  soldiers,  ordered  Col  Manning  and  the 
rest  of  them  driven  back  into  the  hold  of  the  boat. 
If  they  refused  to  go  they  were  ordered  shot  and 
thrown  overboard. 

It  was  twelve  hours  before  the  Crc .(.yii/  City  got  off 
the  bar.  and  during  all  this  time  the  prisoners  were 
without  food  or  water. 

Some  days  later  the  ship  dropt  anchor  in  Charleston 
harbor,  where  the  prisoners  were  informed  that  they 
were  "to  be  placed  on  Morris  Island  under  fire  of  the 
Confederate  guns  in  retaliation  for  the  Federal 
prisoners  held  in  Charleston  prisons."  They  were 
transferred  to  two  dismantled  ships  and  later  im- 
prisoned in  a  stockade  in  charge  of  negro  soldiers. 
We  read  further: 

"The  trip  from  the  ships  to  the  stockade  was  ter- 
rible." Captain  Murray  says.  "  It  was  so  hot.  and  as 
many  of  the  prisoners  had  been  weakened  by  starva- 
tion, they  fell  down,  being  unable  to  walk  further 
The  negro  soldiers  were  ordered  to  make  them  get 
up  or  run  a  bayonet  through  their  bodies.  Many 
of  the  stronger  officers  picked  up  their  sick  comrades 
and  carried  them  on  their  backs  to  the  stockades." 

The  stockade  was  laid  off  between  Waggoner's 
and  Gregg's  batteries — Waggoner  in  the  rear  and 
Gregg  in  the  front.  It  was  in  exact  line  of  the  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter.  To  the  left  of  Gregg's  battery  was  a 
mortar  battery;  next  to  this  was  what  the  Federals 
called  an  iron  battery;  farther  to  the  left,  facing 
Charleston,  was  a  large  gun  the  Federals  named 
"  Swamp  Angel."  and  off  to  the  right  of  the  camp  \va- 
a  fleet  of  monitors  with  their  guns  trained  to  sweep 
the  stockade 

On  the  second  day  after  the  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  the  stockade  the  battle  opened.  Shells  fell 
uncomfortably  close  to  them  and  caused  the  negr<-> 
soldiers  to  cry  out  with  fear.  Every  man  thought  he 
would  be  killed  by  his  own  guns,  but  after  the  battle 
it  was  learned  the  Confederates  knew  the  men  were 
held  there  to  keep  them  from  shelling  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  got  so  good  a  range  they  overshot 
the  stockade,  playing  havoc  among  the  Federal  camps. 

During  October  the  same  year  the  Confederate 
government  demanded  that  the  prisoners  be  removed 
from  Morris  Island,  or  they  would  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  Federal  officers  from  the  Charleston  prisons 
and  place  them  in  range  of  the  Federal  guns.  This  last 
threat  brought  the  Federal  officers  to  time.  The 
Confederate  prisoners  were  taken  back  to  the  ship- 
wrecked hulks  on  the  island  and  kept  there  thirty- 
six  hours  before  another  boat  arrived  to  carry  them 
to  Fort  Pulaski.  Here  they  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  New  York 
regiment. 

"A  bully  lot  of  fellows."  says  Captain  Murray. 
These  men  had  been  in  real  battles  and  knew  the  life  of 
a  soldier  was  a  hell  on  earth.  The  guards  placed  over 
the  prisoners  in  Fort  Pulaski  often  stuck  loaves  of 
bread  on  their  bayonets,  and  holding  them  above 
the  prison  walls,  would  dare  any  rebel  to  take  it  off. 
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Soda  Cracker    Logic 

Any  baker  can  make  an  ordi- 
nary soda  cracker  —  but  to  pro- 
duce Uneeda  Biscuit  requires  the 
specially    fitted    bakeries    of    the 

NAT  I O  NAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 

All  soda  crackers  are  food.  But 
there  is  only  one  soda  cracker 
highest  in  food  value  as  well  as 
best  in  freshness.  Of  course, 
that  soda  cracker  is 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


"The  Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit" 

a  church  frankly  accepting  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
progress  in  religion  ;  a  church  without  a  creed  but  with 
a  conviction;  a  church  on  the  march  with  God  and  man. 
D^scriptive  booklet  sent  free  on  application  to 

C.    W.    CASSON 

25   Beacon    Street  BOSTON,    MASS. 


EWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


J     In  12  vols.    Finely  illustrated.    Write  for  prices 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


'."-I.     "  '  i. .-  ■'  ** 


!".!■"!- 


THESE  Certificates  afford  the  best 
security  for  money— first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  In- 
terest payable  monthly,  quarterly 
or  semi-annually 

Please  write  for  booklet  '■  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

iCapitausurplusS35o.ooo.oo    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  il 


Perfeel  Comfort  (or  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  ail  coun- 
tries, invented  thirty  years  ago  and 
improved  every  year  since;  ideal  for 
gentleman  or  lady  rider  and  a  scientific 
fit  for  the  mount.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free — describing  the  several  stales  of  Whitman  Saddles 
and  everything  from  "Saddle  to  Spur." 

Mehlbach  Saddle  Company,  104  Chambers  St.,  Sew  York  City 


ENNEN'S  -SESS 


PRICKLY  HEAT,  jjySsBS 
CHAFING,  and  '';s"-r 
SUNBURN,  "-.fSSr 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after  Shaving.      Sold   everywhere,   or 
Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY,  New»k.  N.J. 
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rHERMOs 

THE  BOTTLE 


A  Freezing-Cold  Drink 
On  A  Burning-Hot  Day 

In  mid-summer,  when  the  suns  rays  beat 
down  with  tropical  fierceness,  and  you  lack 
ambition — lack  inclination — lack  the  desire 
to  do  anything  other  than  keep  out  of  its 
range  —  then,  and  surely  then,  you'll  thank 
yourself  for  having  made  the  comfort- 
investment  of  a  THERMOS  BOTTLE. 

The  refreshing  coldness  of  the  liquid  within — the 
ice-cold  liquid  lhat  slays  cold — ice-cold  for  three 
days — that's  always  ready — will  stimulate  you  and 
add  immeasurably  to  your  hot-day  comfort.  The 
same  bottle  in  the  winter  keeps  liquids  piping  hot 
for  24  hours. 

It  doesn'l  matter  what  you  pour  into  the  Thermos — 
ice-cold  milk,  lemonade,  champagne,  coffee,  tea, 
water — it  will  stay  ice-cold  without  ice  /or  72  hours 
—  ready  for  instant  use. 

In  the  New  Model  Thermos  Bottle,  the  inner  bottle  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced  in  case  of  accidental 
breakage.  The  Thermos  is  the  only  bottle  in  which 
this  separable-case  feature  has  been  patented. 

Pints  from  $3.00  up.         Quarts  from  $5.00  up. 
If  you  don  t  already  own  a  Thermos,  get  one  today.     It's  guar- 
anteed   by    30,000    dealers.      Be    sure    to    look    for    the    name 
"THERMOS"  on  the  bottle.     It's  your  guarantee  that  the  bottle 
is  genuine.     Tbe  others  are  merely  weak     worthless  imitations. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

I  1 6 1  - 1  I  7  I    Broadway  New  York  City 


MAGLAREN 


In:     Alkxandeb 
Sketch  bj 
.1  c.  Cbarlli 


FUNK  a  WACNALLS   COMPANY,  NEW   YORK 


l/ii)ipncn       ' ' "Iv  "■'''   '"  '"lv   ' 

r iiriousj,    Bto,    ,,,k.Mi,  to  have  them  made 

i/ninc      tn  rour  measure.    Ouraeani- 

ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 

m  i-  m  iivcn  f  r iiiw  • 

li  mil  l us.    \  .hi.  ■■  •    \  •  In 

,  lea,  LameJolnta,  Leg 
well  ni."<.  etc.,  promptlj   re- 
ind  often  cared. 

|{i  ;nl  our  lm<>k  |fre«>  ana     '  I 
if  youn.  .-.l  Elastic  Stocking! 

Curtis  A  BplndVU  Co.,  Elastic 
Waavrrs.  it"  o.inrrt  M..Lynn,  Mm 


rrav.  "because 
alter  a  little  while  we  found  thr  luff  and 

that  the  bread  was  intended  for  us. 

"The   i  DC    Hundred    and   Twenty 

i    York    wire   also   go!  continues 

Captain  Murray     "Onetii 
ment  oi  • 

r   than   throw  it  away.  the 

Another  time  privates 

■  a  whole 

barrel  and  bad  0  used  to 


SHEAR  WIT 

Fruitless    Fame.         .'.  r    member    of 

Connr.  •.'■" 

"  Well."  answered  Farmer  Corn  tossel,  "around  here 
he's  mostly  noted  lor  arguments  that  won't  , 

that  won't  come  up."  .  Star 

knswered.      'What  happens  when  a  man's  tem 
perature  goes  .Sown  as  far  as  it  can  . 

"He  has  col.!  feet,  ma'am." — Christian  Ret 


A    Proviso.  —  Bride — "Here   is  a  telegram   from 
papa" 

Bridegroom  (eagerly)      "  What  does  he  say?" 
Bride  (reads) — "  Do  not  return  and  all  will  be  for- 
given."— (  'hicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Precaution.  —  Lady — "Will  you  send  this  rug 
on  approval?" 

Salesman — "Certainly,  ma'am." 

Little  Girl  (who  is  with  her  mother)—"  Hadn't 
you  better  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  get  it  there  on 
time,  mamma?  You  know  we  give  the  party  to- 
morrow night."  —  Life. 

Impossible.— "  But  why  don't  you  believe  that  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  much  more  beautiful  than  I  am?" 

"  Because  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  be  your 
friend  if  she  is  really  more  beautiful  than  you." — 
Comic  Cuts. 


Where  iRiiorance  Is  Bliss. — Mistress — "Look 
here,  Susan,  I  can  write  my  name  in  the  dust  upon  this 
table!" 

SrsAN — "Ah,  mum.  there's  nothing  like  eddica- 
tion,  is  there,  mum ? " — Comic  Cuts. 


Very  Inusual. —  First  Physician — "Any  unus- 
ual symptoms  about  that  last  case  of  yours?" 

Ski  iinu  PHYSICIAN — "  Yes,  he  paid  me  fifty  dollars 
on  account  yesterday." — Jewish  Ledger. 

Mir  d-readiiiK.—  Charlie  Loveday — "  I'm — ah 
— er — er — cr!     He!     he 

Jeweler  (to  his  assistant) — "  Bring  that  tray  of 
engagement  rings  here,  Henry — Tit-Bits. 


In  «  haracter.       BUTCHBP. —  "What  can   I  send  up 

to-day,  Mrs   Styles ?" 

Mrs  Styles  "Send  me  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  be 
sure  that  it  is  from  a  black  sheep;  we  arc  in  mourn 
ing.  you  know  "      Jewish  Ledger 


BecretS.      "  I'm       sure."      said       the      interviewer, 
"the   public    would    be   interested    to   know    thl 
oi    youi 

"  Well,  young  man."  replied  the  captain  of  industry, 
ret  of  my  success  has  been  my  ability  to  keep 
nt   "       Sat  <e,i  lliiitt  r?(  ■ 


15,000  Miles  from 
One  Auto  Tire 

dyi.tr  Detachable-  Auto  Tires  have  done 

and  better — scores  of  times.     They  are  dif- 

t— better— more   lasting  than  any  other 

Auto  Tires  you  can  buy.      All  other  tires  are 

either  "  Moulded  "  or  "  Wrapped  Tread."    Both 

have  vital  weaknt 

The  Goodyear   Detachable    Tire    <i/»ne   is 
BOTH.     It  has  all  tbe  good  points  of  both  prn. 
s.  with  the  disadvantages  of  neither.     No 
oilier  tire  can  approach  it  m  long  life  and  free- 
dom from  trouble. 


<r\r\Ron.  omo. 


Moulded      tlrea  .ire  built    up   on    an   iron  eon-       linn 
elani|>e<l  in  an  iron  mould  and  cure  I  ■  vulcani/i  d         Kub- 
-  tremendous!*  in  carina.    The  iron  mould  con- 
Che  SQ1  i  EZB  thru  engendered  welds  fabric  and 
tire  into  a  permanent  unit. 

BUT     when    tbe    lire    is    cured,    tidsjM    are   sometimes 
formed  INSIDE  which  magnif]  into  kiddi ..  dt  feett     l 
cau^e  blowouts  and  trouble     One  moulded  tire  maj  last 
1.500  miles— the   next   one   perhapa   12.(10  to  16,000.      Ion 
always  gamble  when  yon  buj  a  "moulded 
"Wrapped  tread "  tires  .ire  wrapped  on  an  iron  core 

and  then  cured  on  an  air  bag  he.iw  inner  tabs  They 
are  wrapped  with  a  Strom:  tape  na  the  outside  instead  of 
being  put  in  an  iron  mould  The  air  bae.  when  the  ex- 
pansion comes,  smooth-  out  .110  htrtdrn  defect*. 

BUT— the  tire  does  not  get  the  8Q1  1  l/l  It  is  "tender" 
—the  tread  soon  loosens  from  the  carcaas  the  layers  of 
fabric  separate    Its  miles  of  service  are  limited. 

The  (Voodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire  is  first 
partly  cured  on  the  iron  core,  in  the  iron  mould 
as  in  the  "  moulded  "  process.  Then  while  the 
rubber  is  still  plastic  the  air  bag  is  put  in  and  the 
outside  is  wrapped  with  tape  as  in  the  "wrapped 
tread"  process.      Then  the  curing  is  completed. 

The  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire  thus  gets 
the  squeete  of  the  moulded  process  which  drives 
the  rubber  into  the  meshes  of  the  fabric. 

The  air  bag  then  smooths  out  any  inside 
imperfections  which  may  exist. 

The  result  is  a  perfect  tire—  The  Goodyear 
Detachable — which  has  a  longer  life  and  gives 
less  trouble  than  an\  other  automobile  tit  i 
can  buy,  no  matter  what  you  may  pay  for  it. 

If  you  wish  the  whole  story,  ask  for  our  help- 
ful book  "  How  to  Select  an  Auto  Tire."  It  will 
teach  vou  how  to  save  money  and  trouble. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branchrs  and  Aoeuelt  -  SSI   IswtnosMS  St.;  Cm- 

...   .117  K    .'.in     SI  .    Lot   An|.'l.  .  -     Main  St,; 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .  Broad  and  Fairmi  r«sr»  City,  64th  St, 

and  Broadway;   San  Fi  in  iaco,  Ca 

.   Michigan  Am-.;  Cleveland.Ohio,  9006  Euclid  A> 
k...   Wis.,  188-191    9th    Si  ;Sl     Louis,   M..  .   3S3ft-r  Olive  St..  Buffalo, 
N    ^     719  Main  St  .  Detroit.  Mich.,  S.'.l  Jcn>n.on  Avr;  Pittsburgh. Pa  . 
SB88  Centra  Ave.; Omaha.  Nebr.,  9010  Far  iton,  D.C., 

1026  ('onn.-ni.iu  Ave  ;  Atlanta,  <■  1 

W4S-M  Third  Si  .  rle»  Orh  ins,  I  •  .  708-18  Baronna  Si.;  Memphis, 
Madison  St  .  Dallas,  l.-t  ,  III  N  A  k.  ,r,l  st  .  Dearer,  Clo  , 
11  An-  :  Baltimore,  Md  .  SSI  Park  Ave,:  Kansas 

■    Fountain  si 


Laborers  Worthy  of  Their  Hire 

The   Bowery   Missioi  Bureau  is  pre- 

pared to  supply  any  number  of  men,  foi   any  kind 
ol   labor,  at  a  moment's   notice.    Within    the    past 

twelve    months    their    cashier    has    paid    out    *i   | 

for  railroad  expenses  on  thousands  of  worthy,  willing 
and  able-bodied   men,  to  all   parts  ol  the  count rj 
Address  John  (".  Earl,  Financial  Secretary, oj  Bible 
Mouse.  New  York  City. 


H  I1.1  Not?     Uothbb     "  Just  run  upstairs,  Tommy, 
and  fetch  baby's  nightgown." 

Tommy       "  Don't   want   to  " 

Motiikh     "Oh,  well,  if  you're  1  nldndto 

your  new   little  sister,  she'll  put  on  her  winns  and  fly 
hack  to  heaven 

Tommy     "Then  let  her  put  on  her  wings  and  fetch 
ic-  nightgown  "     Technical  World. 


(1KEAT   IIKAK  SI'ltlNCi    W.ATKK 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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His  rromi-r.     Collector     "  You  promise  to 

this  bill  every  time  I  call,      When  are  you  going  to  do 
I'm  getting  tired  of  coming  up  here  week  .liter 
week       I'lease  remember  that  time  i.-  money 

OwiTT — "I   know  it   and    I   intend   | 
time  "  —NtU 

Wh.it's  in  a  Name'  ites which 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  fond  of  telling  concerns  a  crabbed 
bachelor  and  an  aged  spinster,  who  one  day  found 

.  es  ..t  a  concert.  The  selections  wen 
cntly  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  gentleman,  but  when 
Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March"  was  begun  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  "That  sounds  familiar,"  he  ex- 
"  I'm  not  very  strong  on  those 
but  that's  very  good.  What  is  it5"  The 
spinster  cast  down  her  eyes  "That."  she  told  him. 
demurely,    "is    the    'Maiden's    l'rayer     '- 


A  Hoso  Trust.— 1).    Brokb,   '  i  .•      "Send 

roses  to  this  address  " 

man      "  Yes,  sir  " 
D    B. — "Will  you  trust  me?" 
S. — "Certainly  " 
D.  B. — "Then  make  it  two  dozen  " — Har\ 

Two    Ways. — Miss    Boston     "The    picture   was 
badly  hung." 

Miss  Concord — "And  yet  very  we'.':  executed."- 
Judge. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  14. — The  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  decides 
to  build  four.  Dreadnoughts  and  scout  cruisers. 
the  cost  being  estimated  at  852,800. 000. 
Representatives  of  British,  German,  and  French 
bankers  meet  in  Berlin  and  arrange  a  settle- 
ment of  pending  controversies  concerning 
Chinese  railroad  concessions. 

May  17. — Five  more  men  are  hanged  in  Constan- 
tinople for  complicity  in  the  recent  rebellion. 
The  Cuban  budget,  it  is  announced,  will  reach 
Sjq.ooo.ooo,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2. 000. 000. 
which  it  is  expected  to  cover  bv  the  profits 
from  the  National  Lottery  Bill,  passed  by  the 
Cuban  Congress. 

May  18. — George  Meredith,  the  English  novelist, 
dies  in  England. 

May  20. — The  members  of  the  Turkish  Chamber 
of  Deputies  take  the  oath  of  office  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  17. — The  House  adopts  a  resolution  asking 
the  Attorney-General  for  information  about  the 
absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
President  Taft  receives  Pedro  Gonzales.  Nica- 
ragua's special  envoy  to  settle  the  Emery  claim. 

May  18. — Many  appointments  to  federal  offices 
are  made  by  the  President:  those  of  William 
Williams  for  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
New  York,  and  William  S.  Washburn  for  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  and  Walter  E.  Clark  for 
Governor  of  Alaska,  are  among  the  most  im 
portant. 

May  19. — Attorney-General  Wickersham  announces 
at  Washington  that  a  test  law  case  will  be  made 
of  the  decision  of  Secretary  Wilson  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  to  use  the 
bleaching  process  in  making  flour. 

General 

May  14. — The  National  Episcopal  Congress  closes 
its  sessions  at  Boston. 

May  15. — Sixty  persons  are  reported  injured  in 
four  railroad  wrecks  in  Missouri,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee. 

May  17. — An  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  is 
announced  by  the  leading  independent  stee! 
manufacturers,  to  take  effect  June  1.  These 
same  manufacturers  made  a  cut  of  10  per  cent 
on  April  1. 

May  19. — President  Taft  pays  tribute  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  North  and  South  alike  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  bronze  shaft  to  General  Hartranft  and 
the  Pennsylvania  volunteers   at  Petersburg,  Va. 

May  20. — The  Philippine  General  Assembly  again 
calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  desire  of 
the  Filipinos  for  independence. 
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A  Summer  Stove 

*  of  Unusual  ffi 

Convenience 

Your  kitchen  is  really  incom- 
plete without  a  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook- 
Stove. 

Not  only  does  this  stove  do 
anything  that  any  other  stove 
will  do,  but  it  does  it  quicker, 
better,  at  less  cost  for  fuel,  with 
less  trouble  to  you  and  all  with- 
out perceptibly  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kitchen. 

Think    what    comfort    and 
convenience  it  means  to  have  a 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Bine  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

for  summer  cooking.  Note  the  CABINET  TOP  for  warming 
dishes  and  keeping  cooked  food  hot.  Also  the  drop  shelves  for 
holding  small  cooking  utensils,  and  bars  for  holding  towels — 
features  entirely  new  to  oil-stoves.  It  is  as  substantial  in  appear- 
ance and  as  efficient  in  practice  as  the  modern  steel  coal  range. 
In  convenience  it  far  surpasses  any  other  stove.  Three  sizes. 
Can  be  had  with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.  If  not  with  your 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

W^mm.^  /^fc.     T    /t  1WP  If  you  are  troubled  by  flickering 
j\£^^MwM  *-'•'■**•*■*      gas  and  large  quarterly  bills  for 
•^^^^r  the  same,  get   a   Rayo  Lamp— the  best,  hand- 

somest and  most  economical  light  for  a  home. 
If  not   with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated ) 


A 


Quality 
is  the 
Wisest 
Economy 


The  Derby  Desk 


and  office  furniture  are  unequaled  in  quality,  appear- 
ance and  durability.  Every  detail  of  construction 
is  constantly  watched  with  painstaking  care.  Dis- 
criminating buyers  and  users  of  fine  office  furniture 
will  find  complete  harmony  in  any  of  our  various  lines. 

The  Derby  Guarantee  that  it  will  not  shrink,  warp, 
crack  or  split  attaches  to  every  piece  of  Derby  Quality 
furniture,   assuring   continued   satisfaction. 


Specialty,  choice  mahog- 
any, but  our  full  lines  meet 
every    taste    and    purse. 


ncppv  DESK  COMPANY 
ULItDI  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  gencies  in  principal  cities. 
Catalog  2905  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  on  request. 


Our  readers  are  ask*>d  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Investment  Service 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  to  cus- 
tomers of  this  house  a  better 
service  than  is  given  by  any 
other  bond  house  in  America  * 

Between  bond  houses  of  recognized  stand- 
in:;  there  is  little  choice— except  in  point  of 
they  give  their  customers. 

Their  integrity  may  be  the  same — their 
standing  the  same — values  they  otter  may 
be  the  same  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent — the 
bonds  themselves  may  be  the  same — and 
yet  though  all  these  essentials  of  the  pur- 
chase may  be  the  same — there  is  a  differ- 
ctween  bond  houses. 

(Terence  so  important  that  it  is  enough 
to  make  the  customer  prefer  to  deal  with 
one  bond  house  even  though  other  bond 
houses  may  be  offering  exactly  the  same 
bonds  and  same  values. 

That  difference  is  service.  It's  the  way 
the  men  in  the  bond-house  take  care  of  your 
orders— the  way  the  house  and  its  men  in- 
terest themselves  in  your  interests.  It's  the 
care  and  earnestness  with  which  they  learn 
your  needs  in  investments.  It's  the  skill  and 
real  interest  with  which  they  strive  to  fit 
your  needs.     That  is  "service.  ' 

To  you,  the  investor  —  service  of  tins  sort 
means  greater  convenience  and  confidence. 
And  it  means  greater  satisfaction— but  it 
means  even  more  than  that.  Even  where 
bonds  and  prices  are  the  same,  this  better, 
closer,  more  earnest  service  often  produces 
for  you  advantages  that  you  can  figure  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  giving  this  kind  of  service  to  customers 
of  long  standing,  we  have  gained  experience 
which  enables  us  to  <.ive  to  the  new  cus- 
tomer the  kind  of  service,  satisfaction  and 
values  that  will  lead  to  make  him  deal  with 
this  house,  in  preference  to  houses  of  equal 
standing. 

We  speak  here  in  broad,  firm  principles. 
But  we  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you  in  greater  detail  if  you 
will  let  us  know  that  you  are  interested. 


A.  B.  LEACH  &  COMPANY 

149   BROADWAY,   NEW   YORK 


*  Write  for  Circular  K.  Among  other  municipal  and 
public  utility  bonds  which  we  have  secured  for  our  cus- 
tomers, we  own  and  offer  the  entire  issue  Si, 600,000  of 
five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Durango,  Mexico, 
secured  by  pledges  of  all  revenue  of  the  state.  No 
Mi adi  an  state  has  ever  been  known  to  delay  or  default 
in  the  payment  of  its  obligations.  A  highly  conserva- 
tive estimate  at  a  price  to  pay  an  income  of  5  20  if  the 
bonds  run  to  maturity,  or  5.40  an  average  life  of  io^i 
We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  character  and 
strength  of  securities  we  supply  to  ourclienis  We  may, 
however,  recommend  to  you  some  other  bond  after  we 
are  acquainted  with  your  investment  needs. 

The  value  of  our  service  consists  in  first  gaining  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  investment  a  client  needs,  and 
then  recommending  the  best  bond  which  fits  that  need. 
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DIVERSITY  IN   INVESTMENTS 

One  1  ge  New- York  bond-houses 

that,  even  in  so  wide  a  field  as  well- 
,  careful  investors  "should  fol- 
low mi  closely  a  systematic  pol- 
li versification,"  by  which  funds  will 
be    distributed    over    different    cla 

.uid  different  communities.  The 
field  to  select  from  is  now  so  wide  that 
there  is  no  need  of  confining  one's  invest- 
ments to  a  single  issue  or  a  single  commu- 
nity. By  diversity  of  investments  addi- 
tional protection  is  provided.  The  two 
principal  advantages  of  this  method  are 
thus  specifically  stated  by  this  house: 

Firs!.  Unforeseen  conditions,  which  may 
temporarily  weaken  bonds  of  a  property 
in  a  given  locality,  are  not  likely  to 
other  securities  which  the  investor  holds, 
so  that  the  safety  of  his  fortune  and  the 
e  which  it  yields  are  not  appreciably 
impaired  or  inconvenience  caused. 

nd.  Through  diversification  the  in- 
vestor can  obtain  a  higher  average  yield 
with  the  same  degree  of.  safety.  This  fact 
has  led  many  investors  in  recent  years  to 
diversify  their  investments  where  formerly 
their  fortune  was  confined  to  a  very  few, 
in  some  cases  two  or  three,  standard  issues. 
Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  resulting  necessity  of  larger  incomes. 
these  investors  have  consulted  their  in- 
vestment bankers  for  some  method  of  in- 
creasing their  income  without  impairment 
of  safety.  Diversification  has  been  the 
solution. 

In  a  recent  circular,  this  house  presents 
a  specific  plan  of  diversification  that  is 
"calculated  to  afford  the  widest  distribu- 
tion, coupled  with  safety  and  the  highest 
average  yield  consistent  therewith."  In- 
vestors are  advised  to  distribute  their  in- 
ents  over  three  classes  of  bonds,  as 
follows: 

Class  I.  Invest  one-third  in  municipal 
and  railroad  bonds  which  are  legal  for 
savings-banks  and  trustees  in  New  York, 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut.  This 
amount  may  again  be  divided  into  thirds: 
part  going  into  municipals,  part  into  first- 
mortgage  railroads,  and  part  into  other 
underlying  railroads. 

Class   II.    Invest  one-third  in  municipal 


railroad   bonds  of  assured   safety   and 
market,  but  which  yield  more  liberally  than 

Class  III.  Invest  one-third  in  public- 
utility  bonds  of  assured  value.  Of  this 
amount,  one-half  may  be  placed  in  mar- 
ketable first -mortgage  bonds  of  transpor- 
tation, lighting,  and  power  properties 
which  have  demonstrated  their  stability 
and  earning-power.  The  other  half  may 
be  placed  in  similar  issues,  including  tele- 
phone and  irrigation  bonds,  of  much  nar- 
rower market  but  higher  yield  which  are 
purchased  with  a  view  to  holding  to  ma- 
turity. 

A  writer  in  Success  discusses  this 
matter  from  a  similar  point  of  view,  some- 
what more  in  detail : 

"  The  conditions  which  may  cause  one  kind 
of  bond  to  depreciate,  and  yet  not  practical- 
ly affect  another  kind  are  many.  For  ex- 
ample, the  public-service  corporations  in  a 
certain  city  may  be  subjected  to  investiga- 
tion for  municipal  ownership,  or  be  in- 
volved in  political  entanglements  as  is  often 
the  case.  This  has  an  effect  both  on  the 
value  and  the  marketability  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  these  corporations.  In  other 
cities  public  service  corporation  bonds  may 
be  booming  and  municipal  and  railroad 
bonds  may  at  that  time  lie  enjoying  a  period 
of  high  prices  and  be  much  in  demand. 

"One  plan  to  avoid  such  complications 
is  to  divide  the  investments  into  three  parts. 
( )ne  third  may  be  devoted  to  municipal  and 
railroad  bonds  which  are  legal  for  savings- 
banks  in  those  States,  such  as  N'ew  York. 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  which  have 
the  most  rigorous  laws  safeguarding  the  in- 
vestment of  savings-bank  funds  The  in- 
come from  these  bonds  is  necessarily  small 
but  absolutely  safe  A  second  third  of  the 
investment  may  be  in  railroad  and  munici- 
pal bonds,  that  are  safe  and  marketable  but 
which   produce  a  higher  income.     The  last 

third  of  the  investment  may  be  divided  in 

public  service,  industrial,  and  irrigation 
bonds  scattered  about  in  different  localities. 
Then  if  the  public-service  corporations  of 
one  community  arc  affected,  the  value  of 
those  other  communities  will  not  lie  dis- 
turbed. It  is  also  a  good  plan  not  to  put 
too  much  money  in  one  issue  of  bonds. 
One  well-known  investment  expert  places 
from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
as  the  maximum  to  be  put  in  any  single 
issue." 


IOSI    I'll      I        I  A  I   1   1 
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CHARLES  G     DAWBS, 

rly  Comptroller  of  the  Currency ;  n<>\\  Presi- 
dent of  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  Ch 
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UTILITY  BONDS   AND   STEAM-RAILROAD 
BONDS 

Public-utility  bonds,  not  being  as  well 
known  for  investment  purposes  as  steam- 
railroad  bonds,  frequently  sell  al  Lower 
prices  when  other  things  are  equal.  This 
may  be  true,  even  when  they  offer  to  in- 
vestors better  security.  A  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  Moody's  Magazine  has 
saiil  on  this  subject : 

"Records  show  that  the  discriminating 
selection  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  public- 
utility  companies  has,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  proven  the  most  profitable  and  sale 
kind  oi  investment  which  can  be  found. 
The  best  of  them  being  based  on  public 
franchises,  located  in  growing  commu- 
nities and  serving  to  the  community  light, 
heat,  or  power,  which  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, are  in  a  far  stronger  position  than 
a  number  of  other  lines  of  productive 
effort." 

The  important  point  here  is  knowing 
how  to  discriminate  in  this  held  of  invest- 
ment. That  is  more  than  the  average 
person  can  do  He  therefore  needs  the 
advice  of  an  expert,  but  this  he  will  find 
in  a  banking-house  making  a  specialty  of 
investments  of  this  class. 

In  The  Financial  Chronicle  of  April  10, 
was  presented  a  table  comparing  the  earn- 
ings of  street  and  electric  railways  for  the 
last  two  years  which  has  a  bearing  on  this 
topic.  The  purpose  was  to  show  what  the 
effect  of  trade  depression  had  been  upon 
these  properties,  and  especially  whether 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  steam 
roads  had  been  duplicated  by  the  other 
roads.  The  table  demonstrates  that  street 
and  electric  railways  suffered  much  less 
severely  than  did  steam  roads,  while  in 
some  instances  there  was  lack  of  evidence 
of  any  depression  at  all. 

It  is  in  the  larger  cities  that  these  earn- 
ings have  held  up  so  remarkably  well.  In 
smaller  industrial  localities,  where  closed 
shops  have  thrown  many  of  the  population 
into  idleness,  street  roads  have  suffered, 
but   in    general    the    showing   is   distinctly 


favorable  to  streel  as  compared  with  leam 
roads.  The  peculiar  strength  of  these 
roads  lies  m  the  tact  that  they  take  care 
of  a  passenger  service  rather  than  a  freight 
service;  and  passenger  service  "is  much 
slower  by  far  to  feel  the  effects  of  trade 
stagnation  than  freight  service."  People 
accustomed  to  riding  "do  nol  readily  give 
up  the  habit,  unless  sorely  pinched."  An- 
other reason  for  the  good  showing  is  that 
electric  railways  often  parallel  steam  roads, 
and  the  tare  being  cheaper  the  public  takes 
the  electric  road  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
and  thus  the  latter  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  steam  road.  The  table  in  lite  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  presents  comparative  figures 
of  gross  and  net  earnings  for  1007  and  1908 
for  203  roads  or  systems.  The  result  is 
summarized  as  follows: 

"These  show  aggregate  gross  earnings 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1908  of  $280,262,- 
681,  against  $278,387,557  for  the  twelve 
months  of  1907  and  aggregate  net  earn- 
ings of  $117,441,782,  against  $114,406,399. 
Two  things  attract  attention,  namely,  the 
magnitude  of  the  totals,  the  amount  of  the 
gross  approaching  the  300-million  mark, 
and  the  fact  that  both  gross  and  net  earn- 
ings show  an  increase  in  1908  and  not  a 
decrease.  The  increase  is  small,  to  be  sure, 
being  only  0.67  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
former  and  2.65  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  but 
what  is  noteworthy  is  that  there  should 
have  been  any  increase  at  all  in  such  a 
very  bad  year  as  1908.  We  may  contrast 
this  showing  with  that  for  the  steam  rail- 
roads for  the  same  two  calendar  years.  In 
our  issue  of  March  13  we  brought  together 
the  figures  for  all  the  steam  roads  in  the 
country  from  which  we  had  been  able  to 
procure  returns,  comprizing  altogether 
200,000  miles  of  line,  and  found  that  gross 
earnings  had  been  reduced  no  less  than 
$301,749,724,  or  almost  12  per  cent.,  and 
net  earnings  $53,371,196,  or  over  7  per 
cent.  Compared  with  this  great  shrink- 
age in  revenues  on  the  steam  roads,  the 
showing  for  the  electric  roads,  revealing  a 
small  gain,  is  certainly  very  striking. 

"In  addition  to  the  roads  which  have 
furnished  returns  of  both  gross  and  net 
earnings,  29  other  roads  have  favored  us 
with  comparative  figures  of  gross  but  not 
with  their  net  earnings.     Adding  these  on, 
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6% 
Irrigation  Bonds 


We  are  the  largest  sellers  of  Irriga- 
tion Bonds.  And  these  bonds  are,  by 
far,  our  most  popular  securities  with 
investors  who  know  them. 

Our  experience  with  Reclamation 
Bonds  covers  15  years.  It  covers  the 
sale  of  many  entire  issues  from  1 1 
separate  states.   So  we  know  the  facts. 

These  bonds  are  farm  liens  of  the 
most  conservative  class.  Some  are 
Municipal  obligations.  The  interest 
rate  —  six  per  cent — is  larger  than 
one  can  now  obtain  on  any  large  class 
of  equal  security.  The  bonds  are 
issued  in  serial  maturities,  and  in 
denominations  as  low  as  $100. 

For  the  information  of  our  cus- 
tomers—  present  and  prospective  — 
we  have  issued  a  book  called  "The 
World's  Greatest  Industry."  It  is 
interesting,  unbiased,  clear  and  illus- 
trated. It  tells  the  facts  about  this 
most  attractive  form  of  investment. 
Please  write  us  a  postal  or  send  us 
this  coupon  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
Firit  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congreu  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 36 


GrayMoiors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


vvevery  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exdu«ively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1 ,  3  nnd  :»  cylinder. 

Write  for  story  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lieb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Money  saved  is  your  protection  against 
future  reverses. 

Money  risked  makes  your  future  uncertain. 

Temper  your  desire  for  a  large  return  from 
money  saved  by  a  thorough  consideration  of 
what  monry  lost  would  mean  to  you. 

And  especially  if  you  are  responsible  for 
the  funds  of  others. 

An  Investment  in 

Seasoned  Bonds 

lacks  the  element  of  excitement  from  unex- 
pected losses  or  gains,  but  your  income  of 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  goes  steadily  on 
is    never    interrupted — never    suspended 
and   such   bonds   are    easily   marketable. 

Buying  bonds  wisely  means  care  in  selection 
only. 

Care  in  selection  naturally  suggests  asking 
the  advice  of  responsible  bankers,  who  have 
personally  investigated  the  integrity  and  sound- 
ness of  the  bonds  they  offer,  and  who  by 
reason  of  wide  experience  in  such  matters 
have    come   to   possess    accurate    knowledge. 

Information  and  advice  regarding  Railroad, 
Municipal  and  Public  Utility  Bonds  can  be 
had  by  applying  to 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 

Bankers 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  buy  only  a  single 
bond  or  many,  our  circular  D — 33  will  give  you 
valuable  assistance. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Paycbolofica]  and 

study  ufcrim, nil. 
Bu  Arthur  MaeDonatd 
Contnins  exclusive  list  (if  works  on  Criminology 

ifmo,  cloth.    $t.oo 
FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    NEW   YOR.K 


Water  Power  Bonds 
Netting  6% 

A  bond  issue  of  $5, 000,000,  so  intrinsically 
good  and  so  thoroughly  safeguarded  as 
to  be  sound  beyond  question. 

First:  Secured  directly  by  permanent 
assets  of  over  $8,000,000. 

Second:  Guaranteed  by  an  old  estab- 
lished, successful  company,  with  net 

assets  of  $5,000,000. 

Third:  Principal  and  interest  protected 
by  large  and  established  earnings. 

Fourth  :  Officered  and  directed  by  men 
<>f  proven  ability  ami  success. 

Fifth:  Payable  serially  in  accordance 
with  our  usual  custom. 

Sixth:  Available  in  denominations  of 

and    $1,000    and    in    convenient 
maturities    of    from    live    to     twenty 

■rs. 

Our  Circular  "RM  <lrs<rilv>.  tin  latuC  fully  .itul 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  upon  request. 

Pcabodv, 
Hou&hteliiig  &Co. 

181    La  Salic  Street,  CHICAGO 


the  number  of  roads  is  increased  to  2^2 
and  the  total  of  the  gross  raised  to  $325,- 
j  in  1908  and  to  $321,712,120  in 
1907.  The  fact  of  an  increase  still  re- 
mains, and  the  ratio  of  gain  i-~  found  to  be 
a  trifle  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  roads 
reporting  both  gross  and  net.  The  per- 
centage of  addition  in  this  instance  is  1. 15 
1  lit." 

ACTIVITY  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE 

Financial  and  commercial  papers,  in 
their  comments  on  improvements  in  trade, 
all  note  a  renewal  of  activity  in  building. 
Bradstreet's  has  obtained  reports  from  95 
cities  in  this  country  which  show  a  grand 
total  of  permits  for  the  month  of  Match 
of  $80,617,770,  which  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  46  per  cent,  over  February  of  this 
year  and  of  82  percent,  over  March  of  last 
year.  Only  22  of  these  95  cities  show  de- 
creases for  March  as  compared  with  March 
of  last  year.  From  its  table  of  these  95 
cities  are  selected  the  cities  named  below, 
with  reports  for  March  this  year  compared 
with  February  and  with  percentages  of 
gain  or  loss  as  compared  with  March,  iqoS: 


March. 

February 

(00Q 

Inc.     Dec. 

1  000 

Atlanta,  Ga 

$471,838 

65 

8 

$500,784 

Augusta,    Ga.  . . . 

X0.653 

28, 

.8    

15.944 

Baltimore.    M<1    .  . 

587.465 

51 

.3 

Birm'Kh'm,    Ala.  . 

158.847 

23 

.4    

BriilKep't,  Conn.  . 

205,145 

1  20 

4   . . . . 

Buffalo.    N.    V..  . 

004,000 

4') 

5    

5  So, 000 

Ced'r  R  pids,  Iowa 

1  oO.ooo 

41 

3    .... 

104,000 

Chat'an'ga,    Tenn 

86,010 

100,780 

Chicago,    III 

8,145,800 

68 

s.  1 50.000 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

830,500 

1  20 

7 

197,635 

Clevel'nd,    Ohio.  . 

[,165,983 

50 

■  3     

544.390 

Col'mbus,  Ohio.  .  . 

636,768 

1 1  2 

0    .  . 

1  10.484 

424.014 

280 

O    .  .  .  . 

.•41,101 

Denver,  Col 

1 .040,7  s;o 

10 

0    .  .  .  . 

8  1 0.048 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa  . 

■  1S.775 

•     27  .0 

54,025 

Detroit,  Mich 

034.000 

40 

O    .  .  .  . 

772.300 

Duluth.  Minn 

260,309 

79 

3     ■■• 

404.625 

Ft    Worth,  Tex    .  , 

104,180 

10 

6   

'M* 

Gr'nd  R'pds,  Mich.    201,000 

t?.i 

3    

''3. 

tt 

Harrisb  «,  Pa 

188,225 

168 

s  . ... 

145,250 

Intli  nap  lis.  Ind  .  . 

003,275 

25    3 

3  I2.7IO 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  . 

403,726 

104 

5    

a73il6l 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,708,053 

134 

6    

831.525 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

64,530 

3Q 

6 

78,040 

Lawrence.  Mass.  . 

525.000 

621 

3    

so.Ooo 

Lincoln,  Neb 

1  7  2, 100 

6 

8   

86,1  10 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

1,154.700 

14 

s 

584.470 

Louisville.  Kv 

34  5.400 

■    150 

100,401 

Lynn,  Mass 

2O0,8oO 

232 

2    .... 

1 20.000 

Memphis,  Tenn.  . 

370,700 

2    .... 

187,701 

Milwaukee,  \\  i- 

[,073,746 

44 

4    .  .  .  . 

505,000 

Minn'polis,  Minn. 

752.320 

5 

300.745 

N'shville,  Tenn  .  .  . 

202,  184 

OH 

3    

Newark,  N.  J  .  .t.  .  . 

1  .278.02s 

ISO 

1    .... 

495.844 

X    Haven,  Conn..  . 

364,805 

1-' 

7 

1  1  1 ,01  2 

X   Orleans,  La.  .  .  . 

341.599 

to8,75i 

Xew  York  City — 

Manhattan  *.  .  .  . 

18,437.  IOO 

880 

1    .... 

1  5,482,800 

Manhattanf 

1,301,220 

59 

6  .. . . 

804,797 

4,080,050 

399 

- 

4,098,540 

Brooklyn 

-1.7O0.S2O 

130 

5   .... 

-'.313.055 

Total,  N.  Y.City 

28,627,100 

41  I 

4 

33,609,  103 

'7?. 705 

.    620 

So. 055 

Oakland,  Cal 

[48,142 

■    154 

341.072 

Omaha,  Neb 

61  1,245 

170 

4    .  .  .  . 

240.740 

Phila,  Pa 

54 

0    .... 

2,14  I,  180 

Pittsb'gh,  I'a 

1,0(1,538 
885.385 

85 

3    

7  7s. 'HO 

Portland,  Ore 

t 

0    .  .  .  . 

I 

153.365 

005 

0    .  .  .  . 

.'-■.Sis 

Richmond.  Va.  .  . 

330.105 

3 

7    .  .  .  . 

285,803 

Rochester.  N.  \ 

596,930 

79 

5    

510,815 

Sacramento.  Cal 

. 

|66 

0    .  .  .  . 

Salt  LakeC  .  Utah 

530.000 

40 

0    .  .  .  . 

201,000 

San  Antonio.  Tex  . 

00 

4    .  .  .  . 

570,005 

San  Diego,  t'al.  .  . 

100,805 

.     37    7 

San  Fran.  Cal 

2,207.050 

Seattle,  Wash.  .  .  . 

2.562,075 

05 

7     .  .  .  . 

1. 1  5  2. 1  55 

South  Bend,  Ind. . 

200.873 

3     

1  1 . 1 00 

Spokane,  Wash.  .  . 

'.'77.255 

100 

5  .... 

5  1  - .  2  1  0 

■  ph.  Mo. . 
St    Lour..  Mo 

180,050 

r 

7   

[88.364 

2.O75.087 

|6 

2   .... 

2, 1  70,04  1 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  .  . 

772.208 

10H 

375.022 

Syrai  use,  x.  Y .  .  . 

172. 0O5 

8    .  .  .  . 

[75,1x0 

Tacoma.  Wash  . 

Toledo.  ( )hio 

00 

2 

i  16,643 

Washington,  D. C. 

2  1 

0    .  .  .  . 

Wilkesbarre,  I'a  .  . 

1  1  1,6  1  t 

1  1 

S 

. 

Wil'msp't,  Pa.  .  .  . 

1  18, 1 1 5 

I'M 

1    .... 

0,500 

\\  ilm'ton,  l  ii 

1  H(.05o 

0     .... 

Jl.OOS 

Wi  in  1 

1 

2     .... 

S  OtingSl   u.   1  Hum 

486,  1O0 

5  I.^O 

1  ot.il.  95  1 

80,6  17.770 

O     .   .   .   . 

"i5.'05. 

110 

Since  the  above  statistics  were  compiled. 
Bradstreet's    has    secured    further    reports 


The  Future 
Bond  Market 


we  have  Issued  a  special  circular  in  which 
we  outline  our  views  repnrtllnff  the  future 
bond  market. 

Tin-  circular  explains  why  we  recommend 

the  exchange  ot  blgh-grade  1 is,  paying  4 

per  cent,  "i  less,  for  those  yielding  a  greater 
return. 

We  describe  in  tins  circular  - 
of  well-known   Railroad  Bonds  1 
Ing  at  prices  to  yield  approximate!]   5  per 
cent.    These  bonds  were  selected  by  us  after 
the  most  careful  study  "f  all  similar  bonds  now 
upon  the  market. 

\\'e  execute  commission  orders  upon  the  New 
Fort  stock  Exchange,  allow  Interest  on  de- 
subject   to  draft,  or  on   monej 
with  us  pending  its  Investment. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  452 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices: 

Albany.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  Bolton.  Mm. 

Mr mbcr.i  Nine  Tork  Stock  Exchange 


THE    BEST     LIGHT 


"\  f.\KKS  and  burn-  its  own  fras.  Pro- 
*N1  duces    100  candle   power    light  - 

brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 

-cheaper  than    kerosene.    No  dirt. 
Ho  grease.   Ho  odor.  1 

Every  lamp  warranted,  agent!  want- 
ed.   Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

tiik  ran  I.K.HT  co. 

OS  V..  .1th  St..  (anion,  Ohio 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


Dnpli 


..    jr.d    no 

Dan.'  InproTtd  Tip 

Top    Duplicator      ,.    |1m     re.ull    c.f  2i 

years'    experience,  and  is  used  and  en- 

lhoii«ni  ,i»      ol    bueineat 

I  iadmduah.      10"  eopie. 

from  pen-written  lad  »<•  eople.  from 

typewritten  orifinal     « lear.  Clean. 

Ferleet.        CompleU    Duplicator, 

x  13  In        I  «piJ.W 

111  n».Ttim  A    «    in  i        V  .  New  York 


TRAVELERS'     FUNDS 


Letters  of  Credit 

The  most  direct  and  simple 
form  for  travelers  to  provide 
themselves  with  funds  while 
traveling  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad  is  through  the  use  of 
our  Letters  of  Credit. 

They  are  current  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  addition 
furnish  means  for  the  prompt 
forward. ng  of  mail,  luggage, 
and  cables. 

Full  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 

IRedmond  udo. 

<07  Chestnut   St..   Philadelphia. 

33  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Cables   ••Mimosa"  New  York 


tun  readers  are  sated  to  mention  TBI  LmaaJtl  Diobbi  when  nrrtUng  to  advei 
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We  recommend  for  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  or  surplus  funds 

6  per  cent. 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

of  the 
Twin  Falls  Salmon  River 
Land  &  Water  Company 

Denominations — $ioo.  $500  and  $1000. 
The  mortgage  upon  which  these  bonds  are 
based  is  sanctioned  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  State  of  Idaho. 
The  bonds  are  further  secured  by  deposit  of 
purchase  money  mortgages  of  individual 
owners,  and  are  absolutely  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  The  American 
Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  owning  and  controlling  40  water- 
works plants  and  having  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $4,000,000. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  safer,  more  satis- 
factory investment  for  the  man  or  woman 
with  ?ioo  or  more  to  invest. 

Write  for  circular  and  illustrated  book  on  "  Irrigation." 
Address  Dept.  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 


INVESTMENT    BANKERS 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Philadelphia 


Chi< 


St.  Louis 


# 


OUT  OF  WORK? 

Read  "  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It."- 
fust  Published.  By  S.  Roland  Hall,  umo, cloth,  s6cents. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


SAFETY  and  INCOME 

ARE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MOST 

DESIRABLE  INVESTMENT 

The  largest  income  which  can  be  secured 
with  perfect  safety  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestor who  purchases  well  chosen  bonds. 
In  addition,  an  investor,  guided  by  a  re- 
liable bond  house,  can  select  issues  which 
are  readily  salable  and  which  will  prob- 
ably advance  in  price. 

An  investment  in  bonds  is  the  best  in- 
vestment for  the  small  investor  as  well 
as  for  the  large  investor,  bank  and  trust 
company. 

An  income  of  over  5%  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  weil-secured  bonds.  Tell  us 
your  requirements  and  ask  for  circular 
No.  921-B. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21   Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO      DENVER      SAN  FRANCISCO 


covering  one  hundred  cities  for  the  month  of 
April.  While  these  considerably  swell  the 
totals  already  recorded,  "they  do  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  character  of  the  reports 
as  regards  gains,"  The  latest  reports  show 
a  total  value  in  April  of  $85,385,131,  as 
against  $84,273,876  at  the  same  cities  in 
March,  and  with  $58,830,421)  in  the  month 
of  April  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  gain  of  [.3 
per  cent  over  March  of  this  year  and  of 
ll  0  per  cent,  over  April  a  year 'ago.  For 
four  months  of  iqoo  a  gain  of  73  per  cent., 
is  shown  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1908.    The  increase  over  1007  is  30  per  cent, 

BETTER   RAILROAD  GROSS  EARNINGS 

Commenting  on  the  returns  of  railroad 
gross  earnings  for  Apr, 1,  'flic  h'imim  iul  Chron- 
icle remarks  that  they  are  now  "just  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  were  a  year  ago,"  when 
there  were  "continuous  and  steadily  grow- 
ing losses."  Now  there  are  "almost  unin- 
terrupted and  steadily  expanding  gains — 
that  is,  as  compared  with  the  poor  totals  of 
last  year."  It  is  to  be  remembered  always 
that  comparison  is  now  made  "  with  very 
small  figures  in  1908,"  which  "obviously  di- 
minishes the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  present  improvement,"  the  improve- 
ment being  "merely  a  recovery  of  the 
previous  losses  and  only  a  partial  recovery 
at  that."  Commenting  on  this  improve- 
ment Bradstrecl's  remarks: 

"The  trend  is  still  upward,  or,  in  other 
words,  j  ust  as  it  has  been  since  last  December. 

"  The  returns  for  April  show  that  receipts 
increased  13. 1  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of 
the  corresponding  month  in  1908,  the  total 
for  last  month  being  $47,737,268.  That 
ratio  of  change  is  satisfactory,  all  circum- 
stances considered ;  but,  lest  it  be  given 
undue  weight,  it  should  be  noted  that  gross 
eceipts  decreased  no  less  than  19.9  per 
cent,  in  April,  1908.  Indeed,  forthcoming 
months  should  produce  increasingly  heavy 
percentages  of  gain,  for  it  was  in  April,  May, 
and  June  of  1908  that  the  largest  losses  were 
scored,  following  the  disturbances  of  Octo- 
ber, 1907.  With  this  explanation  in  mind  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  gains  have  become  larger 
since  January,  when  the  upturn  amounted 
to  4.3  per  cent. ;  February  furnished  an  ad- 
vance of  8.8  per  cent.,  March  contributed 
a  gain  of  1 1  per  cent.,  and  April,  as  we  have 
just  noted,  produced  one  of  13.1  per  cent." 

A  table  of  principal  individual  gains  is 
presented  in  Bradstrect's,  the  comparisons 
being  of  April  this  year  with  April  of  last: 

Canadian  Pacific $870,000 

Missouri  Pacific 626,000 

Illinois  Central    498,589 

Chesapeake   &  Ohio 464,557 

Louisville   &  Nashville    327,724 

Southern 315,816 

Great  Northern 277,694 

Wabash    • 267,403 

Denver   &  Rio  Grande 254,300 

Grand  Trunk 207,757 

Texas  &  Pacific    143,636 

Ann  Arbor 142,230 

Buffalo,  Rochester   &  Pittsburgh 135.415 

Mobile   &  Ohio    1 24,433 

International   &  Great  Northern    121,000 

Chicago   &  Alton 106,436 

Colorado   &  Southern 96,784 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    .  96,261 

"THE  PUBLIC"   AND   HIGH   PRICES 

The  recent  state  of  the  stock  market — 
an  almost  continuous  maintenance  of  pre- 
vious high  prices  or,  in  some  instances, 
distinct  advances — has  led  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (May  15)  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  "Will  the  public  come  in?  " 
Remarking  that  "it  is  probable  that  the 
present  market  has  reached  a  stage  where 
'the  public'  would  be  greatly  welcomed," 


WE  SELL 

TAX  BONDS 


Bonds  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  school 
and  other  Districts — varying  in  denomi- 
nation from  $ICO  tO  $1,000.  Issued 
under  State  laws,  approved  by  attorneys 
of  national  reputation — recognized  by 
Congress  and  by  State  laws  regulating 
Savings  Hanks,  their  permanent  value 
giving  assurance  to  the  investor  and 
freedom  from  loss  of  energy  and  distrust 
incident  to  changing  quotations  on  "listed 
securities."  They  are  acceptable  collat- 
eral to  your  Banker  and  convertible  in 
times  of  need. 

WHO  BUY  OF  US 

Insurance    Companies,  to   protect 

policy-holders  and  because  of  the  general  ap- 
proval of  municipal  securities. 

Savings  Banks,  for  your  protection  and 
in  accordance  with  their  State  laws. 

Banks  and  Bankers,  for  their  own  use, 
for  customers  dependent  upon  them  for  advice, 
for  uses  under  the  "  Emergency  Currency  Act,'' 
as  security  for  government,  state,  county,  city 
or  special  deposits. 

Trustees,  who  care  for  funds  of  widows 
and  orphans  and  t'esire  avoidance  of  risk. 

Individuals,  whose  accumulations  mean 
security  for  "  old  age  "  and  happiness  of  those 
dependent  on  them. 

THE  BONDS  WE  OWN 


Great  Central  Commercial 

Citiei,  netting 
Well  Known  Cities,  netting 
County,  School  and  District 

Bonds,  netting 
Levee  and  Irrigation  Bonds, 


3.70<7f  to  4'  , 
4.15%,  to  4H% 

■    A%%  toS'4% 


netting  -     5>^%   to  6% 

Bought  only  after  personal  investigation. 

Our  enormous  selling  power  to  customers  in 
36  States  enables  us  to  handle  many  large 
issues  on  terms  extremely  favorable  to  our 
customers.  We  offer  you  a  wide  selection  and 
the  practical  experience  of  twenty  years  of 
success  with  no  attendant  losses. 

Write  us  today— state  your  needs— ask  for 
lists  and  booklet  on  Tax  Bonds. 

Address  DEPARTMENT  D. 


WILLIAM  R.   COMPTON    COMPANY 
Merchants  Laclede  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  WagnaUs  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


VALUABLE  ADVICE 


The  Financial  Review,  issued  weekly 
by  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  letters  in  Wall 
Street,  and  is  quoted  widely  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  presents 
the  situation  so  broadly,  and  includes 
so  many  important  factors  outside  of 
Wall  Street  proper,  that  it  has  become 
invaluable  to  business  men  and  in- 
vestors.— Harfers  Weekly. 

THE  WEEKLY  FINANCIAL  REVIEW 

will  be  sent  without  charge  to  investors  interested. 

J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  Bankers 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
42  Broadway  -         -  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Saves 

Time  and 

Temper 


A  FOUNTAIN  PEN  is 
•*»■  a  mighty  tantalizing 
thing  when  it  runs  dry,  or 
refuses  to  write  when  full 
of  ink.  But  no  such  trouble 
can  happen  with 

ICONKLIN'S 

Sell-FUUng 

Fountain  Pen 


When  it  runs  dry  just  dip  pen 
in  the  nearest  inkwell,  press  the 
Crescent-Filler  and   pen  fills  it- 
self  instantly.     When  you  want 
to  write,  why,  just  write.      Ink 
cannot  clog  or  flow  too  fast  or 
too  slow.     That's  nijthimrto  stop 
for  if  your  pen  is  a  COS  K  I.  IN  M 
— you  alivays  have  ink,  you 
always  can  write.     Every 
pen  guaranteed. 

Dealers  everywhere. 
Prices  $3.00,  $4.00, 
$5.00  to  $15.00.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

200  Manhattan  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio 


Wiiin, 


>ttUv.W 


will  open  a  bank 
Jl  account  for  vou  in 


The  First  Mortgage  Guaran- 
tee &  Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 

The  president  of  this  Institution,  the  Hon.  Leslie 
M.  shaw,  former  Secretary  <>t  the  1  nited  States 
■ 

that  tin-  best  help  to 
thrift  is  a  savings 
fund  account!  and 
that  the  Idea  should 

aged  with  t  it 

means. 

'I  he  hardest  thin* 

about   saving    I     to 

make  a   start.     Mr. 

'  haw's  plan  I 

.  si  y  to    tart,  .NOW, 

at  the  moment  you  are 

ir-i.lii,. 

Simply  mail  a  dollar 
II     you    wlshl 
endtheCompany  will 
open  an  so  ount    in 
>  our  name  at 
your  band   b 
ret  urn  pi)  t.  •■ 
v.ith     pamphlet     of 
banklnglnformation.  n,,n.  LesUt  aL  flatM 

^l  \JjL^  paid  on  savings  fund  accounts. 
TT  /v/  2%  on  accounts  subject  to  check. 

Savings  fund  depo  \  upt<>$iooo. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co., 

LESLIE  M    HHAW.  Preeldent 
939  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


tains  that  "this  may  be  why  on 
several  ocasions  during  the  week,  there-  was 
discouraged  comment  in  Wall  Street  over 
what  it  declared  was  the  conspicuous  lack 
of  outside  response  to  a  bullish  demonstra- 
tion m  popular  stocks  "  Several  attempts 
to  an 'Use  a  more  intense  public  interest  in 
the  st'  n'k  market  had  bef(  ire  been  made,  but 
they  had  faded  in  similar  manner.  One  of 
the  wis,'  men  of  the  street  is  quoted  as  say- 

The  public  is  over-educated,"  by 
which  he  meant  apparently  that  the  public 
had  become  wise 

The  writer  of  the  article  then  prt 
an  interesting  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
in  Wall  street  by  "the  public."  While  the 
lines  of  distinction  could  not  be  rigidly  de- 
fined, it  can  be  said  that  "there  is.  first,  the 
constant  public,  consisting  of  a  numerous 
body  of  outsiders,  who,  when  the  market 
is  active,  Spend  half  their  tune  in  brokers' 
offices";  second.  •'  the  occasional  public,  a 
somewhat  variable  body,  not  so  close  to  the 
stock  market  as  the  first,  but  still  always 
within  hailing  distance";  third,  there  is 
"  the  rational  investing  public  that  DOUghi 
stocks  outright  on  so  large  a  scale  in  kjo; 
and  during  the  first  several  months  of  ioo8 
and  has  been  buying  to  some  extent  ever 
since,  but  not  on  rising  prices";  fourth. 
there  is  "the  great  irrational  outside  pub- 
lic, which  at  long  intervals,  and  under 
special  circumstances,  is  seized  with  a  mania 
for  Stock  Exchange  speculation."  It  is 
"the  irrational  outsider"  who  is  so  much 
looked  for  now.  Of  this  person's  forme 
activities  the  writer  says: 

"  What  Wall  Street  would  like  to  welcome 
at  the  door  again  is  the  public  of  i  go  i .  The 
market  had  been  very  active  in  February, 
i  <;o  i ,  transactions  rising  to  an  average  one 
week  of  1.600.000  shares  a  day;  but  a 
period  of  hesitation  followed,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  March  the  activity  was 
about  on  the  present  scale.  In  March  it  be- 
gan to  expand  again.  The  promotion  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the 
principal  source  of  excitement.     The  shares 

appeared  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  March 

28,  and  from  that  time  until  the  climax  in 
the  lirst  week  of  May  speculation  increased 
in  a  progressive,  delirious  manner.  Fluc- 
tuations of  6  to  8  points  in  the  standard 
stocks  were  not  uncommon.     During   the 

lirst  week  of  May,  Union  Pacific  advanced 
from  107  to  133,  Atchison  from  71  to  87, 
New  York  Central  from  153  to  170.  and 
other  stocks  5  to  10  points  each.  The 
smallest  day's  trading  was  2,833,000  shares; 
the  largest,  3,281,326.  Brokers  were  over- 
whelmed. Clerical  forces  were  lodged  in 
down-town  hotels,  and  worked  in  day 
and  night  shifts.  The  'Northern  Pacific' 
panic  came  in  the  following  week,  and  the 
public  was  lost   to  sight   thereafter.      There 


A    SUMMER    VACATION 

DELAWARE   and    HUDSON    TERRITORY 
is  ,\  ]<iv.     The  large  Dumber  of  renowned  Summer  resorts, 

rb  hotels,  the  unrivalled  beauty  oi  the  di 
panorama  "'  lake,  Eorest  and  mountain  scenes  sttesl  the 
sppropriateness  ol  its  sub-title:  "A  Summer  Paradise  " 
In  through  Pullmans  on  East  brains  protected  by  auto- 
matic block  signals,  or  on  the  lake  steamers  the  tourist  may 
travel  in  comfort  to  Saratoga  Sprinj 
Champlain,  An  Sabls  I  basm,  Lake  Placid  and  other 
Aclitonil.uk  resorts  highest  standard  ol  train  service; 
meals  on  tram  or  steamer;  moderate-priced  boarding- 
throughout  1  {ion 

Fishermen  can  till  their  baskets  with  trout  from  Lake 
George,  with  bass  01  pickerel  from  Lake  Champlain, and 
the  Adirond.uk  streams  arc  full  of  brook  trout. 

The  Tercentenary  oi  the  discovery  of  Lake  (.'hamnlain 
will  be  alaborati  I  on  the  historii  like  in  lulv. 

i-  illustrated  guide  with  full  information  sent  free 
it  of  6  cents  postage.     New  (older  with  historical 

Summer  schedule  effective  June  27. 

N.  Y    City  Information  Office,  1U4  Broadway. 

A    A.  Heard,  General  Passenger  Agent,        Alhany,  N.  Y. 


"A 

Month 

Ago 


the  editors  of  The  American  Magazine 
promised  that  the  May  number  should  make 
unusual  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  I  lay  this  issue  down  with  the 
conviction  that  the  promise  has  been  kept. 
From  first  to  last  the  May  number  is  dra- 
matically interesting.  Always  a  magazine 
with  a  purpose,  the  May  number  gives  more 
good  reading  for  a  dime  than  any  magazine 
of  any  month." — Dr.  Lyman  /'.  Powell, 
in  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  Gazette. 

That  is 
Only  One 

of  hundreds  of  letters  from  our  readers  on  the 
May  number.  It  is  thus  every  month:  some 
of  them  about  particular  features,  some  of  them 
(like  Dr.  Powell's)  about  particular  issues,  but 
most  of  them  about  the  magazine  in  general 

You  can  see  for  yourself  just  what  sort  of  a 
magazine  it  is  that  all  these  people  like  so 
much  by  stopping  at  a  news  stand  (to-day,  be- 
fore you  forget  it j  and  buying  the  June  number. 

In  this  space  we  can  speak  of  only  one 
feature — "The  Codlessness  of  New  York." 
by  Kay  Stannard  Baker.  Read  that  article 
first  and — well,  you  will  then  read  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover. 

The 


merican 


Magazine 


costs  only   to  cents  a  copy  on   news  standi, 
$1.00  a   year  by   subscription;    but  is   worth 
very  much  more. 
Phillips  Pub    Co.,  341   5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


IMPLETE  ,-50lMMEDIATE 

'1.2  S  1  CTlH.rftn.  3  t.  30  Herte  P.-tr  w  %#  —  DELIVERY. 
Price  --  ISO  end  ■*  erarSt.  wrlte  fca  "lor  catalog  t  0  d»»— wtlh  been. 
tit-, l  <*..!. -r  print  of  .«,■!.!  Grayling— fwteit  (milling,  motor  boe<  of  In 
length  end  beam   In  the  worM ••  moel  complete  mulsi  catalog  eru 

pubuehed.  CRAY  MOTOR  CO..      8  Lab  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


FOLDING 


BATH  TUB 

Weight  lfi  Pounds     Posts  little. 
Ili'linrrn  little  irtitrr. 

Write  for  Hpcciiil  otter 
I.    \     i  .   Bath  >n-    «  ... 

1CI.1   (  h.ml.ire   snarl,   V   \.  t  Itj 


12%  STOCK 

yielding  FULL  PROFITS  from 

Permanent  Investments  in 


R 


NEW  YORK 
EAL    ESTAT 


E 


V  l    Cash  ;  9'  (    Accumulation 
annually  for  1  0  years 

$100  per  share 

Write  for  Booklet  G  giving  full 
particulars    and   14  years'  results 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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lias  not  been  a  genuinely  crazy  public  in  the 
market  since. 

"That  the  powerful  Speculators  behind 
the  present  market  mean  to  entice  the  ir- 
rational public  into  speculation  now,  if 
they  can  do  it,  is  entirely  probable.  Neither 
they  nor  anybody  else  knows  whether 
their  public  will  come.  This  alone  is  a 
matter  of  reasonable  certainty,  in  the  light 
of  all  experience.  That  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic rushes  in  when  some  concrete  event, 
some  definite  figures  appealing  to  the  imag- 
ination, have  roused  them  to  excitement. 
In  i  oo  i,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
stimulus  was  Europe  crying  out  for  pro- 
tection from  the  "American  invasion,"  a 
merchandise  export  balance  of  Sooo.ooo,- 
ooo,  an  unprecedented  credit  account  in 
Europe,  a  billion-dollar  steel  amalgama- 
tion, American  bankers  taking  English  war 
loans  direct  from  the  British  Exchequer, 
railroad  companies  buying  each  other  up 
with  proceeds  of  their  bond  issues,  the 
American  Treasury  rolling  in  surplus  gold, 
American  promoters  purchasing  England's 
transatlantic  lines,  regardless  of  their 
price,  to  snatch  the  supremacy  of  the  seas 
— this  was  fuel  which  would  have  made  it 
a  cause  for  wonderment  if  somebody  had 
not  lost  his  head.  Just  what  is  at  hand  to 
serve  the  turn  to-day?" 


Patting  It  Delicately.— Author — "Have  you 
read  my  new  book?" 

Friend — "  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 

"Well,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  think  the  covers 
are  too  far  apart." — Pick-tne-l'p. 


\'\llV%rW%rTl  A   \TTTHE  ADVERTISEMENT  BELOW,  APPEARING  IN 
IIVll     Vjtv        .AIN      I     APRIL  10th  AND  24th  ISSUES,  BROUGHT  ORDERS 

FROMAGREATMANYREADERSOFTHFnir.F^T 

NOT  A  SINGLE  PERSON  HAS  ASKED  FOR  A  REFUND  AND  A  VERY  LARGE  PER 
CENTAGE  HAVE  ALREADY  RE-ORDERED.    DON'T  YOU  THINK  A  CIGAR  THAT  GIVES 
SUCH    UNIVERSAL    SATISFACTION    IS  WORTHY    OF    AT  LEAST  A  TRIAL? 


Still  Hope. — Fred — "My  dear  Dora,  let  this 
thought  console  you  for  your  lover's  death.  Remem- 
ber that  other  and  better  men  than  he  have  gone  the 
same  way." 

Bereaved  One — "They  haven't  all  gone,  have 
thev?" — Puck. 


ERE'S  a  ci-.ar  I  want  every  reader  of  [the  Digest 
who  is  ,i  smoker  to  give  a  trial. 
It  is  called  "  PERFECTISSIMES,"  and  is 
I^V^^^fek,        all  trie  name  implies  -superlatively  perfect. 

W  '  *  The  filler  is  the  finest  quality  of   Genuine  Imported 

Havana,  grown  and  cured  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of 

f£~~ "  Cuba    and  the  wrapper  is  the  highest  mark  of  Genuine 

Imported  Sumatra. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "PERFECTISSIMES"  is  that  the  ash 

remains  in  a  solid  mass  and  is  not  continually  covering  your  clothing  with 

a  shower  of  fine  particles. 

It  is  entirely  hand-made  by  expert  workmen   in   my  factory  where    sanitary 
conditions  prevail. 

The  illustration  (reduced)  on  the  left  is  a  "  PERFECTISSIMES  "  cut  in  quarters 

with  the  inside  of  the  cigar  spread  out  to  show  that  it  really  is  Long  Filler  and  the 

one  on  the  right  (also  reduced)  is  the  same  cigar  re-wrapped  and  partly  smoked  to 

show  the  long   steel-gray  ash   and  to  further   prove  the    Long  Filler.       Length  of 

"  PERFECTISSIMES"  is  4%  inches  -a  long  cool  smoke— you'll  like  it. 

My  object  is  to  secure  permanent  customers  and  you  can  readily  see  how  utterly 
foolish  it  would  be  for  me  to  send  you  cigars  that  are  not  fully  up  to  my  representation. 
I  have  put  the  price  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  based  on  a  strictly  cash  busi- 
ness.    By  this  method  of  selling  I  avoid  all  bad  debts,  which  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
are  bound  to  accumulate  under  a  credit  system.     I  also  avoid  the  expense  of  an  office  force.         fc*  't 

I  am  located  in  a  small  town  where  operating  expenses  are  much  lower  than  in  a  large  city.  1*"     __, 

These  savings  make  it  possible  for  me  to  give  you  full  value  for  your  money. 

I  have  no  "SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS",  "SCHEMES"  nor  "  PREMIUMS— nothing  but  a 
really  good  cigar  with  nothing  but  a  fair  factory  profit  added  to  cost  of  production. 

These  cigars  will  cost  you  only  $3.00  per  50,  delivered  (mail  or  express),  if  you  find  them  to  be  up  to  my  represen- 
tation -  otherwise  I  positively  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  without  any  unpleasant  correspondence  or  offer  of 
substitution. 

Please  indicate  which  you  prefer— Light,  Dark  or  Medium. 


JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 


742  Market  Street 


Established    1P43 


Blairsville,  Penna. 


Ma 


Remington 


Every  merit  that  Remington  Typewriters  have  always  had. 
VG    Every  merit  that  any  typewriter  has  ever  had. 

New   and    revolutionary  improvements  that   no  typewriter  has 
ever  bad. 


Model  IO,  with  Column  Selector 
Model  11,  with  Built-in  Tabulator 


Remington   Typewriter  Company,   (Inc.) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Inside  Facts  and  Figures 

On  All  Corporations 

Whether  you  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  or 
millions,  you'll  find  the  Moody  Manual  Service  invalu- 
able to  you.  It  protects  you — insures  you  against  unreli- 
able investments.  For  it  gives  you  briefly,  clearly,  much 
of  the  information  you'd  get,  if  you  went  over  the  cor- 
poration's books  yourself. 

The  Moody  Manual  Service 

The  Manual  is  the  recognized  authority  on  corporations — used 
by  the  most  important  financial  establishments,  lawyers,  investors 
and  business  houses  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  1909  edition  devotes  over  3000  pages  to  valuable  inside 
facts  and  figures  about  more  than  8000  corporations,  including  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  industrials,  mines,  etc.,  whose  securities  are 
of  interest  to  the  public. 

Roger  W.  Babson's  Railroad  Analyses 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Manual  is  a  series  of 
critical  analyses  of  the  100  principal  railroad  systems  in  the  country, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  internationally  famous 
statistician. 

A  cumulative  Monthly  Digest — reporting  the  more  important 
corporation  news — keeps  the  Service  up-to-date. 

A  10-Day  Examination  Free 

Write  us  on  your  letter-head,  asking  for  the  1909  Manual.  Keep 
it  ten  days.  Look  it  over  thoroughly.  Then,  if  you're  not  satisfied 
with  it,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Otherwise,  mail  us  a  check  for  $12. 
Ask  about  the  special  privileges  a  subscription  entitles  you  to. 

The  Moody  Manual  Service,  31  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY 

BEST  ROUTE  in  the  OLD  COUNTRY 

for 

COMFORTABLE   TRAVEL 

PICTURESQUE   SCENERY 

and  RESTAURANT  SERVICE 

Pesk  of  Derbyshire.  Yorkshire  Inlaod  Spu. 
Scotland,  North  of  Ireland,  etc. 

Derby. 

THOS.    COOK    6l    SON 

\     V 

■■■  apply  to 
THOS.    MEADOWS    A    CO. 
N      \. 
«     GUY  GRANE1  mager. 


THE    MEDITERRANEAN  DUNNING 

Yacht     •■afJ^aW  1^  l^al  ■  1^  ^aa» 


I  HK.NA 


ATHENA 
:>    tmerioan  yacht  in 
the  Mediten 
American  Ownership 

American    M  anagenicnt. 
American  Oat.  r,r 
GREECE.  TURKEY.  DALMATIA 

June.  July  and  August 

• 

Kama   ol  OsuvsnktJ   Travel 


HIGH  GRADE  SUMMER  TOURS 

Gibraltar,  Italy,  Switaar-   CTQfl 

land.  Prance,  England.    -    -    .  <$-/ JV 

Belgium,    Holland,     the     Rhine.  C'l/n 

Plrst-olaa*   Jt..i.-U       Prions   abaolotel]    in- 

olnaive      Longer  tripe  at  higher  cost. 

Pull  Information  of 

II.  IV.   i»i  \\i\<.  a  CO. 

IfTl  Csas.1  sssllissl    M  HO-liiM,  BASS. 

Trlrphonr.    Ma,  market    1 1 1  1 


EUROPE 


THE 


IIDEAL 

i.kuux.   int  *i     1 1  row  »\    WAY 

..    Ba    IMt-D,    Plttsbsrf,    I'.,.  I    TV /\  1 


ALL   SWITZERLAND 

Uplne  tr.i\,l  bj  rail,  steamer  and  | 
ting   places   not  covered   by 
other  toon,    Leaves  Ne«  York  June  30th, 
"r  join  ;it  Paris,  Jul]  15th. 

TWO  60-DAY  TOURS 
NORTHERN  EUROPE 

h  from  NewYork and  Boston  Sma  l 
Beleot  Parties  Expert  Conductor  — High- 
class  Accommodations.     Bend  for  details. 

MARSTERS  TOURS 
31  West  30th  St.  New  York 


NORTHERN    EUROPE 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
HOLLANO 
SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 


July --August --September 
,gs  until  August  21. 

raw  art   |,..ni,.n.  .if  mi r  but 
I  M\  BtUITV    TO!  Itx 

arranged    for   those   whose 
mi  ted. 

it  leadership. 

r  i  nrreralt)   i  r,,sl 

19  Trillin  Piss*,  It'o. Ion. 
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HOTELS 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


Society  ^ioumciui 

iimiiiin  m  JaPAH,  m     UN 

II"!  Ml  1111    WuKI  D,  J  .  ■    -I  IM 

An     Kxnwsss;  Ihimiimi     Iiivkkasies 

A  wonderful  opportaaity  for  those  a 

1 1  IK  >1'  I  tare*    *250  to   $700 

206  Berkeley  Buildinx,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ul*    \>IO\G   V  V.  It  yt  n  V  T  •  s  GREEK 
llll.l.s  aiul  on  LAKE  CHANPL  \  I  \ 

miner  Hesort  Region.  1itiu>  s.", 
to  S10  per  week  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Booklet  containing  150  pases,  full  Informa- 
tion, also  details  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
Lake  Ohamplain.     Send  6e  to  "Snmmei 

Somes,"  23  St.  Albans.  Vt..  B 

Street,  Boston,  or 886  Broadway.  New  York. 

Free  on  personal  application. 


■VR0CKY  MOUNTAIN 
and 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

Summer  Camp 

for  Boys 
Third  Beaton  -Booklet 

I  Ills,  i  .  TIllllHl.  ||  j,. 
Ion  Wa.hakl-,  Wye. 


The  Northfield 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

OPEN   ALL    THE   YEAR 

A  comfortablt-  hotel,  beautifully  situated 
In  the  picturesque  Oonneotiont  Valley. 
Electric  lights,  Steam  Seat,  Private  Baths. 
Garage, Livery.  BpeoisJ  rates  Maj and  June 

Ilhtstrntfl  booklef  free 
A.  C.  Moody,  Mgr.     H.  S.  Stone,  Asst.  Mgr. 


I  in,    History,  etc.     It. to  Km.  June  to 

Sept    l'rivate.    moderate.  Writs  for  plan-    l»r.  Mirk, 
Prof.  Europ.  Hiat.  I'niterslty  Syracuae,  K.  Y. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CLASS 


Kuropi 


October  t. 


■I  to  ten. 


\\ 


July.     Best  tonohi 
,ood  st.,  Hoxbury.yiass. 


Splendid  Sui-re«I 

Belect  patronage.  Sigh-grade.  Lowest 
Via  Gibraltar  with  and  without 
Vienna-Berlin,  June  19.  26,  Jul;  B.  Bhorter 
tours.  (260  up.  Bend  for  book,  map  and 
convincing  testimonials. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave..  Baltimore 


TWELVE  MOM-US'  TOIK 

lr:o  isg    ABJJS    I  PT, 

-I  -Ml 

hi * iKkiiu.i  u lomr 

KM  a,Q  s:,  l.-,o 

III  I  ll.ll  II  I  I     ;    XONTHS' 

IOI   lis    , 

isaJDscsa  %%ti M 

ilisiu.i  ii  i  \       IOTII 

1(11  K,    . 

ati.l  in.  lad    ■    - 

• 


Not  only  "All  Expenses,*'  but  a  perfect 
environment. 


sllolil  I  Ii    lilll  Ml   II,.    vttlltl  II  Jill  KM  Is   al 
Ml  ".II.    -l'l.'i'l    and     --JUKI:  •  i„    yMr 



sill  III    klEatll  i.  -  4 

COLLVER  TOURS    COMPANY 

424  Boylsion  Street,  Boston 


Summer  Tours  to  Out  of 
the  Way  Places 

Sm"!.  the  Midnight  Sun,    Km. la.  Sail  June  17, 

Julj    i       Kirjpt,  Palestine,    Turkr..   lir.eea.     Sail 

luary.  Pebmary.      Around  the  World. 

Sail  in  September  and  November 

Circulars  and  full  information  of 

H.  W.  Ill\\l\l.  A   <  O 

102  Congregational  House  nils  |  ON,  MASS. 

Telephone.  Ilavmarket    lull 


YOUR  BOY'S  VACATION  ? 
Camp    Champlain  Solves  the  Problem: 

'  i.  .mplain.  H 

Mi  tor  boat. 
Icarefal  -'ii--r* 
Long    Dulat.r.  i   nasi    (hi 

Hew  York.      Address 

- 


CAMP  ALGONQUIN  uVJ!aa 

\  -i  hit  <  :uii|i  Tor  il:nili   Hoys 
Twenty-fourth    season   opens    Juno   Z6th. 
Personal    supervision,    ootdoor   life,  tutor- 
Ing     I    r      i    ulars  address: 

Edwin  De  M-rltf,  s  1  i  Hnrlston  St  ,  Roitoa,  Mass. 


Heii  o.iks.  Uonltonboro,  N.  H. 

()n  the  Slope  of  the  Ossipua,  overlooking 

Lake  Winnipe-aukee. 

Souse  and  Tents. 


HOTELS? 


Kll  rope  —  Hr,  ,  Iiur«- 
ribiuj       in ost      desirable 
Hi  ■ 
TheCHAUTAI'i^l    \   |ni  K-,  Appleton,  Wis. 


BREEZY  HILL      tk\.\is 

I  laal  mi. mil  ,n,  resort  (opens  Jons  I  I.DesrSusar  H.il 
Breesy   ll,n  II 
KI'.ES    K1SH,     Lisbon,     N    II. 


U/UrW  II  I  Steuben  Sanitarium  at  Hor- 
YTnLll  ILL  n,.n,  m  v  t  oners  every  a.i- 
vantage  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Beauti- 
ful snrroun  dings.  Electrioity,  Sydrotherap] . 

etc.     Pure  air.   pure  water,   pure   food    and 

plentyofit.    Moderate  rates.    Bookletfree. 


Woodlawn  Sanitarium 
FOR  EPILEPSY 

We*t  Newton     -     Mass. 

A  high-grade,  private  sanitarium  etclu- 
sively  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  KPI- 
II  i'-V.  Terms  moderate.  Address  cor- 
respondence to 

Mil     II.    W.    IIVMMOVII,       vie. I.  Supt. 


\ltl      KM      GOINe     illltiilli' 

ild'i  EcoDOmicnl  Earopesn  Tours 

i  ",  Hew  Eork,  J  i  |  Utk 

as  A.  Shelter  St.  New  Haven,  Conn 


EUROPE— A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

without  the  crowd;  not  size  but  quallto     G 

tours,  interested  in  evervtliinic  worth  while 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Applelon, Wisconsin 


rilDnDr  Small,  seleet  party  sall- 
LUnurL  ing  in  June,  80  days,  M2S, 
all  expenses  Inoluded  I.  A.  Davis. 
D  19  Wall  Street  New  York  City. 


AROUND   THE  WORLD 

A  leisurely  and  luxurious  trip  sailinn  from 
San  Franoisoo  in  September. 

II  \\\  \1I.    .1  \1>\N.  CHINA.   STRAITS. 

BURMA,    INDIA,   CEYLON,    KGYPT. 
AlsoPALKSTINK  ami  Tl'KKKY  if  desired. 

■  I.   W.   1H  VMM.  A   CO. 
lOSOoal  linn-,,  li  Dssssa  Btreet,  lio.ton,  Man. 


HOLY  GRAIL  TOUR 

THROUGH  EUROPE 

Perrj  Bdwards  Powell,  Ph  l>  .  founder  and 

Bupreme  Merlin  <<f  the  Knights  of  the  Hol> 

Grail,  will  conduct    a  party  of  young  men 

and    I'n   ■■     12  to  30    years),    sailing  July  10; 

References  required,     Address 

li  KKV  EDWARDS  POWELL  Ph.D. 

Tipton.  Ind.,  or 

BOS  DON    l  R  \\  KI.  SOriKTY 
206  Berkeley  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE     ORIENT 

■gypt        Palestine        Creaoe 

1ANUARY       I9IO      FEBRUARY 


It  is  not  too  earl]  to  perfect  jour  plans. 

Our  Announcement  is  randy. 
I  Let  us  write  you  fully  of  our  preparations. 

HI  Kl  U    in    I  HITERBIT1    lli«M  I 
I  IB  Trinity  KUee  lio.ton.  Meat. 


Classified   Columns 


Rate  fur  nil*  ert  Iseinentu  under  this  bending- 


75  rents  per  line 


BONDS   AND    MORTGAGES 

POB  OONSEBVATTVl     INVESTMENT. 

i  el    manufacture 

i  any  olfers  an  excellent  opportu- 

mi      tot    the    employment    of    a    limited 

amount  of   money.     I  rge,    pros- 

focts  excellent    Most  critical  investigation 
■  in  api  licatii 
Prendergast,  Treaa,   11    B  way,  New  York 


B    .1  Batata  Mortgages  netting  I 

the    safest     investments    today 
They  improve  with  age  an<i  are  nol 

mble  from  J5KJ.O0 

opwardi  Write  for  free  sample 

Ireaa         BONDS     AND     MOKT 

lackson    Blvd..    Chloago,    It 

t-lls  all  about  them 


i.i  alt)  mortgages   12 years  ex- 

f  Abundant  references.     Private 

\  VALK. 

l.Nliri...  Bldg  .    Ail 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


lilt;  MONKY  IN  THE  MAILORDER  Bl  - 

IM  KM.      I  HE  M  Ml.  OKIil  K   J(  II 

old,  monthly,  ..:.-,,  will 

riuht    nnl     ) 

ndit  ions  and  methods 

man.    No 

for  0    months 

■ 

l.   OBD]  B  JOCKNAL 
Bldg 


! 

!>a,     Inaurance 
Agency,  fl     Dearb 


limih  i 
CHI   VSK  \ol  It  SALARY 

fi  r  free  book,  outlining  new 
World 
,  Mh  h 


MACHINERY 


Kill      \i   I « iM  \l  IC   in  1)1:  \  i  LIU   RAM 
pumps   ■ 

.,  „l,  r   GO 

Kirx  Ha  unit)  Itl.lai   Ni 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


Literary  Assistance  in  preparing  Speeches, 
Lectures,  Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  Club 
Papers,  etc,  General  Research.  Programs 
Arranged  Accurate  and  Boholarl]  Trans- 
lations, Revision  and  Disposal  of  Mann- 
Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  -r>-  Mornlngslde  Ave.,    New  York. 


BOOK    MANUSCRIPTS  REVI8ED  AND 

Willi     I'l   BLISHER8.      Write 
1.1  I  I  K  IRi     B1   I 
64  Fort  Gr.eu  Plaoe  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Paota,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.     Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  soli  > 
terial  for  eluli  papers,  orations  as 
Dspl  II.  Bureau  of  Hi-eiireli.NewAlli.iii'. .  I  nd. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A   BOOK    to  publish,  send, 
manuscript    for    mir    offer    before  closing. 

BHOADU  \\    PUBLISHING   I 
Publishers  and  Booksellers,  - 


At'THOHS    SEEKING     \    PI  BLISS!  B 
should  communicate  with  the 

OOOHBANI   rre.i.isiiiMi  Company 
S61  Tribune  Building  N.»   York  City 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPKW  BIT  i  B8.  even  maki  .  i ...  h  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  re  finished;  guaranteed  satis- 

Illustrated  hat 

.  nt's  discounts     Tj  pew  rlti 
ing  Hoi,  .    rkOity. 

Clearance  Sale:  Bargains;  Rebuilt  Homing- 
tons,  l'nderwoids. Olivers,  all  makes  |ls  to 
I  llowlng  trial.    Consolidated 

Typewriter  Kxoh.,248  B'way.    Est'd  ~r,  Yean,. 


T\pewrlters-   Hammond.   Franklin.    tlO.OO; 

BBlOO     ^e.,r's   guarantee     Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch  .Id, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMI  \  I  8  ror   Di 
-. 

"or  wit).  .     Print 

Ing  and    I  nlarjting       Regular   price  h»t  2c 
stamp  ROB!     I     JOHN 


Classified  Columns 


Itiite  for  lulvortl* 


nts  miller  t  his  be.nl  1 1. ^ 


75  cents  per  Una 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS.    My  samiahy  Cofkkk    Maker 

produces   pure,  sweet   cotfee.   needs  nii   set- 
tler,   and    never    wears    out.      Saves    ooffee, 
moniiv  and  health,   Kvit,   wife  bu    - 
new  invention.     Send  l.V.  forGOc  si/e.  post- 
paid      I'll.,  us,  190  Day  Street.  Pekin.  ill. 

i;  \11.\S  \Y    M  Sll.  CLERKS,  City 

Carriers.   Post   Office  Clerks,  ILOOO  .Marl;.. 

Many  examinations   coming.     Preparation 

..  rite    for    schedule,       I  USNK1.1N 

LN8TITTJTE,  Pep)    I    80.    Rochi    ti 

.SITUATIONS  WANTED 

i  in. I, i  1,1.1,1;  >DC  s  I  I  .  modern  language 
teacher,    having  editorial    experience    and 
skilled  translator  of  French   and   <, 
seeks  posit  ion  with  publishing  hou 
s.,lar>  accepted  at  start.  Beferen 
Box  230. Literary  Digest 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


MUSICAL 


WING    II INOS    1  I  D    AND 

MOS1  SUCCESSFUL  EST'D  40  years. 
■  ments  give  greatest  reao- 
□anoe,  Bolddlred  iVoooents.  Sent  on  trial 
-freight  paid)  first,  last  and  all  the  tune 
hiy  HI  to  show  our  faith  in  our  work.  If 
you  want  a  good  piano,  Jon  mi'  >7.'i  f-lU. 
ry  t.rms.  Slightl]  used  "high- 
gr.eles."  IStelnway,  SChickerings, 

n  in  exchange  for  improved  \s  Ing 
pianos  thoroughly  reflnlahed  Send  fur 
bargain  list  TOM  ihouU  rmcr  <ni|/icnt/ — 
"Bisik  of  Complete  Informatli  n 
Pianos."  163  pages  v.  l  D'ortdsaya:  "A 
bis>k  of  educational  Interest  everyone 
should  hue  "  lr,<  r,,r  tht  -i'l.  fno  from  t  lu> 
..  of  w  Ing  d  Wast  I3th 
Now  ^  ork  


EDUCATIONAL 

IT  m  III  i:  -    W  \NTI'.D    for    Pacific    Coast 

I  nil  details  free  free 
Teachers'  Agency,  Pholan  Bldg..  8 
olaoo,  or  Hellnian    HI    I       I 


LOST 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INYENT.  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL 
LABS  ottered  for  one  invention;  116,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  bv  us  advertised 
free  In  World's  Progross;  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  S49    "F."  Washington. 

1  \  i  l  vis  ill  \T  r\  i  PRO!  EOT 
Your  Idea'  1  Books  free  "Fortunes  In 
Patents      What     and      How    to    Invent"      61- 

fage    Guide     Book         Ire,     s,.,,rcl 
'at,  otf    record-        1.     I       \  Rl  H  'MAN. 

rigton,  D   0. 


MASON,  FENWICK    A   LAWHKNl  1      Pat- 
ant   Ijiwjers.  Waahington,    D    0      B   v   \\ 
Established  it  years.  Besl  reference  -    l  erms 

moderate    Illustrated  booklet  fr. , 

ful  in  select  ing  an  interne) .      Write  US 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT      Our  three 

books  for    inventors    mailed    on    r. 
sn  cents  stamps 

-      A     \      H      I.VC1    N 
Washington,  D    C  I  -'       I  shed  1869. 


GEN     ALOGY 


i.l  M    ^LOGICAL  researchi 

•  v.  ,iis.  ,1.,  is.   ei,     madi 
Trees  written  from  your  dntn  I 

petionco       I.l  ,   ,  143rd  SI      N    Y. 

GAMES  S.  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Learn  Roman  Hlstori  b>  playing  Winifred 
Bsckvllle  Stoner's  fascinating  game. 
"Roman  Hlaton  In  Plai  "     Price  50  cents. 

Smith  *  Butterfleld.  Pub  .   F.vansi  illiv  Ind 
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VIRGINlv    I'oi'Mlil    CI   KID    HAMS. 
one  year    old      B  to    It    lbs      ■:  <•     per    lb. 
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ft  -k.-h  i  will  Vll 


l.<  i-  l     i  i,  f.  .  i.  '  '  rtlfloate, 

.lis   !',.       One   share. 

Dai.-  Mar    10,  1*71      Do  not  negotiate 

i    w    -nnl.  m:d 


DOGS 

IF  YOU   II  WK    \    DOO    send   f,  ' 

oopj  ami  special  trial  subscription  "Her  or 

the  onD   weekly  in  America  devoted   pxclu- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


NEW  KIND  OF  RACE  WAR  IN  GEORGIA 

\17HATEVER  the  immediate  result  of  the  strike  of  white 
*  »  firemen  against  the  employment  of  negro  firemen  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  many  keen  observers  see  in  it,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  remarks,  "the  first  skirmish  of  a  new  kind  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  races,"  a  conflict  that  may  bring  new 
evils  to  both  blacks  and  whites  in  the  South.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
South  was  blamed  for  working  the  negro  too  much  ;  now  it  is 
blamed  for  not  letting  him  work  :  and  one  observer  exclaims  that 
if  there  are  any  Southern  negroes  who  really  want  to  work,  it  is  a 
shame  to  keep  them  from  it.  If  he  is  barred  from  employment, 
"the  negro  will  be  driven  more  to  disorder  and  to  crime,"  adds 
The  Globe,  and  the  South  will  have  fewer  workers  and  more  crimi- 
nals. Even  Yardaman  has  advocated  the  negro's  right  to  manual 
labor,  and,  in  fact,  has  insisted  upon  it.  as  the  Chattanooga  Times 
observes,  and  if  this  strike  "shall  be  the  entering  wedge  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  to  work,  except  in  the  field,  then  indeed  are  we  to 
have  the  menace  of  the  race  issue  intensified." 

The  striking  white  firemen  went  out,  they  say,  because  the  man- 
agement were  trying  to  "place  them  on  the  same  equality  with  the 
negro."  while  the  management  think  the  Firemen's  Union  has 
started  this  strike  as  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  drive  all  the 
colored  firemen  from  the  Southern  roads.  Thus  both  sides  recog- 
nize the  quarrel  as  being  racial  in  character,  and  that  is  what  makes 
it  significant.  Only  for  this  racial  aspect  of  the  strike  it  would 
have  been  a  failure  at  the  start,  the  correspondents  on  the  spot 
agree,  for  it  was  this  that  enlisted  the  people  along  the  road  in  the 
firemen's  cause  and  led  them  to  hold  up  the  trains  and  force  the 
negro  firemen  out  of  the  cabs.  E.  A.  Ball,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
second  vice-president  of  the  Firemen's  Union,  who  is  directing 
the  firemen's  end  of  the  quarrel,  said  in  a  statement  to  the  public  : 

"It  will  be  up  to  you  to  determine  whether  the  white  firemen 
now  employed  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  shall  be  accorded  rights 
and  privileges  over  the  negro,  or  whether  he  shall  be  placed  on 
the  same  equality  with  the  negro.  Also,  it  will  be  for  you  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  white  firemen,  supporting  families  in  and 
around  Atlanta  on  a  pay  of  $1.75  a  day,  shall  be  compelled  to 
vacate  their  positions  in  Atlanta  joint  terminals  for  negroes,  who 
are  willing  to  do  the  same  work  for  Si. 25." 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald,  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
and  a  number  of  other  Southern  papers  would  like  to  see  the 
negroes  ousted  from  the  engine  cabs,  because  the  negroes  are  never 
promoted  to  be  engineers  anyway,  so  that  it  seems  to  the  Augusta 
paper  to  be  "a  mistaken  and  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  railways  to  give  preference  to  this  class  of  labor  over  white 
men,  who  some  day  must  be  put  in  charge  of  their  trains  and  en- 


gines." Other  papers  look  upon  this,  however,  as  only  a  beginning. 
"  If  the  negro  can  be  driven  from  one  skilled  employment,  he  can 
be  driven  from  another,"  says  the  Baltimore  News,  but  "a  country 
which  tries  to  do  it  is  flying  in  the  lace  of  every  economic  law,  and 
must  feel  the  evil  effects  of  its  policy  if  it  could  be  carried  out," 
and  "the  worst  sufferer  from  such  a  course  would  be  the  State 
which  deprived  itself  of  an  efficient  body  of  workmen."  Sooner 
or  later,  through  just  such  occurrences  as  this  in  Georgia,  thinks 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the  South  must  realize  that  the  policy  of 
negro  repression  spells  economic  loss,  inefficiency,  and  in  the  end 
suicide.  This  is  also  the  view  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  declares : 

"This  labor  and  race  question  may  prove  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  industrial  advancement  of  the  South  if  it  is  not  dealt  with  in  a 
more  broad-minded  and  far-sighted  way.  That  section  is  largely 
dependent  upon  negro  labor  and  it  ought  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  increase  its  efficiency  and  raise  its  character.  To  discriminate 
against  it  is  to  discourage  industry  and  ambition  and  keep  back 
the  enfranchised  race  from  the  progress  which  would  improve  its 
value  as  an  industrial  factor  and  lessen  its  reproach  as  a  social  and 
political  factor.  To  give  it  equal  opportunities  and  a  fair  chance 
would  tend  powerfully  to  raise  and  improve  it  and  do  away  with 
the  menace  of  race  conflict.  Keeping  up  the  discriminating  treat- 
ment, and  the  ill-feeling  that  it  breeds  on  both  sides,  not  only  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  colored  population  as  a  labor  force,  but  it 
tends  to  make  the  South  unattractive  to  immigrants  and  to  white 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  country." 

The  Washington  Herald  sums  up  the  situation  thus  : 

"It  is  somewhat  difficult  from  this  point  of  view  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  or  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  attitude  of  the  white  em- 
ployees. The  negro  has  been  employed  in  the  South  in  the 
capacity  of  railroad  fireman  almost  continuously  since  the  war. 
He  has  worked  side  by  side  with  the  white  engineer,  and  he  has 
seemingly  fitted  into  the  work  assigned  to  him  nicely  and  satisfac- 
torily. Just  why  it  should  suddenly  be  discovered  that  he  is  work- 
ing where  he  ought  not  to  be  working  is  not  easy  of  immediate 
comprehension.  The  fireman  does  nothing  much  more  than  shovel 
coal  and  oil  the  engine.  It  is  dirty,  greasy  work — not  very  attrac- 
tive from  any  point  of  view,  no  matter  how  honorable 

"Poor  Sambo  !  With  all  his  faults,  he  is  'very  much  up  against 
it'  in  this  world,  we  fear.  His  lot  is  pathetic  in  many  of  its  details. 
He  ought  not  to  be  here,  and  he  did  not  come  of  his  own  accord. 
But  he  is  here.  What  shall  he  do  that  he  may  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood and  yet  not  step  on  the  white  man's  toes  ? " 

Turning  to  the  organs  of  capital  and  labor,  we  find  that  the 
negro  is  pretty  generally  recognized  as  the  ally  of  the  capitalist 
against  the  labor-union.  The  vast  quantity  of  black  labor,  unor- 
ganized and  perhaps  unorganizable,  blocks  the  path  of  labor- 
unionism  in  the  South,  for  whenever  there  is  a  strike,  the  blacks 
can  be  summoned  to  break  it.     Hence  the  unions  would  like  to 
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them  out  of  skilled  trades  and  the  employers  would  like  to 
them  in.     The  New  York  Sun,  perhaps  the  ni"st  prominent 

a  concerted 
s   from  thoroughly  established 
occu  the  nay  for  a  concerted  and  harmonious 

perry."     It  a 

"  It  is  upon  th  omul  that  the  railroad  company  is 

them  with 

lidify  the  forces  ol  union  labor,  to  leave  the 

.  ,  ■•.  thout  a  friend  orsj  mpathizer  among  their  dependents 

i'o  maintain  the  colored  fireman  in  his  present 

h  in  the  otherw  •  mt  of 

:  and  to  supply  thecompanies  with  a. solid  and  available 

stress. 

;s  economic  from  the  corporations'  point  of 
view,  and  they  have  behind  them  the  good-will  of  the  commercial 
I  the  property-holding  classes  because  of  their  ingrained 
sympathy  with  the  negro." 

The  labor  press  propose  to  meet  this  situation  by  taking  the 
negro  workers  into  the  unions.  The  Georgia  strikers,  says  the 
New  York  Daily  People  (Socialist),  are  dislocating  labor  and 
hurting  its  cause.     To  quote: 

"The  Georgia  Strike  embodies  the  principle:  'Negro  labor  has 
no  business  to  be  mixt  with  white  labor.' 

"The  Georgia  principle  is  the  principle  which  proceeds  from  the 
Craft-union  theory  that  dislocates  the  working  class  into  as  many 
fragments  as  there  are  crafts,  and  re-dislocates  these  into  as  many 
Bub-fragments  as  there  are  colors  and  races 

"Whatever  victories  it  scores  can  only  tend  to  dislocate  labor 
more  completely,  tender  it  more  helpless,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
can  only  illustrate  the  principle's  worthlessness." 

The  New  York  Evening  Call  (Socialist)  declares  similarly  : 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  company  is  not  putting  in  colored  tire- 
men  just  out  of  devotion  to  the  principle  of  racial  equality.  Cor- 
porations do  not  do  business  that  way. 

"The  railroad  company  would  like  to  reduce  wages.  It  would 
like  to  render  its  employees  helpless  and  docile.  It  wants  to  in- 
troduce negroes  side  by  side  with  white  men,  first  as  firemen,  later 
as  engineers,  because  it  knows  that  the  negroes  are  likely  to  accept 
lower  pay,  are  likely  to  remain  unorganized  for  a  time,  and  are 
pretty  sure  to  hate  the  white  workers  as  much  as  the  white  workers 
hate  them.  It  it  can  only  break  in  a  force  of  colored  men  and 
make  competent  railroad  workers  of  them,  the  company  figures 
that  it  will  be  sale  from   labor  troubles  for  a  good  time  to  come. 


It  can  play  off  blacks  against  whites  and  whites  against  blacks 
and  individual  against  individual,  and  have  no  effective  opposition 
to  its  will. 

"The  strikers  may  keep  negroes  out  of  the  firemen's  trade  for 
a  while,  thanks  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nigger-hating  populace. 

"  Iiut  Ihey  can  not  win  permanently  along  that  line.  They  have 
got  to  learn  to  bring  the  colored  workers  into  their  organizations, 
just  as  they  have  already  learned  to  bring  immigrant  whites  into 
their  organizations,  and  treat  them  as  equals  in  the  labor  movement. 

"They  may  and  should  follow  their  own  choice  in  the  matter  of 
social  intercourse.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
Hut  in  industrial  affairs,  their  only  choice  will  be  either  to  have 
their  organizations  smashed  by  the  competition  of  negro  labor 
mobilized  against  them  by  the  capitalists  or  else  to  give  them  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  and  enlist  them  in  the  fight  for  labor  against 
capital." 


REPUDIATING  THE   DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 

ALTHO  the  last  Democratic  national  platform  demanded  "the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood-pulp,  print  paper, 
lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  and  that  these  articles  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,"  seventeen  members  of  that  party  rallied  to  the  dele  ise 
of  the  Aldrich  forces  and  defeated  a  free-lumber  amendment 
brought  forward  by  an  insurgent  Republican.  Had  these  seven- 
teen Democratic  Senators  stood  by  their  platform,  joining  forces 
with  the  fifteen  Republicans  who  on  this  occasion  voted  for  free 
lumber,  the  amendment  would  have  been  carried  by  three  \ 
"  For  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  Democrats  this  spring  have  had 
an  opportunity,  with  the  aid  of  progressive  Republicans,  to  give 
effect  to  their  pretense  of  principle,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
World  (I nil.  Dem.),  "and  this  shameful  record  shows  how  basely 
they  have  acquitted  themselves."  According  to  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  "this  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in 
our  political  history  of  a  party's  representatives  repudiating  a  plat- 
form on  which  at  the  preceding  general  elect:on  it  had  appealed 
for  support."  If  during  the  next  decade  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  our  forests  continues  and  the  householder  pays  more  and  more 
for  his  house  and  furniture,  adds  the  same  paper,  neither  party  can 
reproach  the  other.     "Both  are  tarred  alike  with  the  discredit." 

Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  led  the  fight  among  the  Democrats 
in  favor  of  a  tax  on  lumber,  says  of  the  platform  declaration  : 


■  ONGRl  S8 

— Johnaonin  tin'  New  York  ./»<.-■ 
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SOME    OF   MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    BEARERS   SKINNING   A    ZEBRA 


TAME    CHEETAHS    PRESENTED    BY    MR.    MACMILLAN. 


WITH    THEODORE    AFRICANUS. 


"  I  utterly  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it,  because  it  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic doctrine.  I  refuse  to  allow  a  set  of  delegates,  selected  by 
the  people  absolutely  without  reference  to  a  question  of  that  kind, 
to  assemble  in  convention  and  assume  the  function  of  legislators." 

Says  Senator  Duncan  K.  Fletcher  (Dem.),  of  Florida: 

"I  voted  against  free  lumber  because  I  think  the  present  duty 
not  prohibitive.  Under  the  present  law  the  revenue  tariff  from 
this  duty  amounts  to  something  like  $3,000,000,  and  under  the  pro- 
posed duty  it  is  left  at  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  yields  the  most 
revenue  for  the  least  duty  of  almost  any  item  in  the  entire  Tariff  Bill. 

"We  ought  to  obey  the  general  principles  of  a  platform,  but  the 
questions  of  detail  are  left  to  the  legislators." 

Senator  Simmons  (Dem.),  of  North  Carolina,  advances  the 
theory  that  the  party's  failure  at  the  polls  releases  it  from  allegiance 
to  the  platform  pledges.     Thus  : 

"If  we  had  been  successful  at  the  polls  we  would,  I  assume, 
have  revised  the  tariff  along  the  lines  indicated.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  carry  out  our  general  declaration,  the  conditions  upon 
which  our  declaration  with  regard  to  lumber  was  predicated  do 
not  exist." 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bryan  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"The  Democratic  platform  demanded  free  lumber,  and  I  believe 
a  platform  is  binding  upon  all  who  run  upon  it,  and  it  ought  to 
have  weight  with  the  members  of  the  party  who  were  elected  be- 
fore the  platform  was  adopted." 

The  meaning  of  this  vote,  says  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  is 
that  the  huge  timber-land  monopolies  may  continue  to  destroy  our 
rapidly  diminishing  forests  at  an  inordinate  immediate  profit. 
"The  country  will  know  much  more  of  its  Senate  before  the  extra 
session  closes,"  remarks  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.).  The  Baltimore 
Mamifacturers'1  Record  (Industrial),  however,  welcomes  the  vote 
as  "another  smashing  of  the  fallacy  of  free  raw  materials  and  an- 
other lesson  for  fools  who  talk  and  write  about  the  'Solid  South.'" 

The  effect  of  free  lumber,  claims  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.), 
would  be  to  protect  our  own  forest  lands  from  destruction.  "But 
that,"  it  adds,  "is  not  the  sort  of  protection  the  lumber  kings  want ; 
and  so  we  see  that  while  the  tariff  question  stirs  up  the  localities 
wherein  lumber  is  still  produced,  it  is  anything  but  local  in  its 
effects."  Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.), 
scrutinizing  the  meaning  of  the  lumber  vote  : 

"A  raw  material  of  such  universal  use  afforded  a  fair  test,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  shallow  pretense  of  one  or  two  Democrats 
that  these  are  revenue  duties,  everybody  knows  that  they  are  re- 
tained solely  for  their  protective  effect,  and  that  is  what  furnished 
the  motive  of  Southern  Senators  in  supporting  them. 

"This  division  of  the  vote  can   not   indicate  fully   the  actual 


division  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  even  in  the  Senate,  for  men  in 
politics  are  averse  to  breaking  away  from  party  lines  on  any  test 
question  and  will  do  so  only  from  some  strong  inducement  or  earn- 
est conviction.  Democrats  voting  against  the  removal  of  protect- 
ive duties  on  a  raw  material  were  acting  in  flagrant  opposition  to 
the  profest  policy  of  their  party,  a  policy  traditional  with  it  through 
all  past  conflicts,  and  they  had  no  reason  or  excuse  except  that  pro- 
tected interests  in  their  States  were  demanding  such  action.  It 
may  not  have  been  alone  lumber  interests,  for  votes  touching  one 
schedule  are  traded  for  those  touching  another  in  the  log-rolling 
process  by  which  protective  duties  are  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republicans  voting  against  these  duties  could  have  had 
no  reason  for  breaking  away  from  the  party  leadership  except  a 
conviction  that  their  retention  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  and  in  conflict  with  a  sound  national  policy.  We 
doubt  if  one-half  the  Republican  Senators  support  the  Aldrich 
Bill  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  or  just  measure  or  sympa- 
thize with  its  general  purpose  of  high  protection. 

"The  tendency  here  indicated  is  beyond  doubt  much  stronger 
among  the  people  at  large  than  among  the  Senators,  who  are  bound 
by  pledges,  influenced  by  self-interest,  or  subservient  to  organized 
leadership.  Party  lines  are  getting  more  and  more  deranged  on 
the  tariff  question." 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals  to  the  Boston   Transcript 


THE  SENATE   DROPS    ITS   END. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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(Ind  i  of  the  tariff-reform  cause." 

The  :  ful  outlook,  it  sunn  ■•  ard  the  Mississippi 

Thus — 

hopeful  .  -  distance  future 

in  the  Mississippi 

tst,  in  favor  of  a 

more  liber;  the  great  Mississippi 

in  American  politics.     If  it  really 


MIGHTY    LONESOME 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

makes  up  its  mind  as  to  a  policy,  that  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
prevail,  and  therein  lies  the  only  ray  of  hopefulness  for  the  low- 
tariff  men  in  the  present  situation." 

"Who  knows."  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "but  what 
the  opposition  party  of  the  near  future  will  marshal  its  main  forces 
rom  the  South,  but  from  the  radical  Republican  West,  and  the 
growingly  radical  Republican  East  ? — from  Iowa  and  Massachu- 
setts ?  from  the  Northern  Bryan  Democratic  vote  and  the  La 
Follette  Republican  vote  r"  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.): 

"The  American  people  are  not  blind,  altho  apparently  there  are 
some  in  the  United  States  Senate  who  suppose  them  to  be.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  easy  tor  the  timber-owners  of  the  South  and  the  far 
Nortl  <v  to  the  Senators  from  their  States, 'You  must  not 

e  the  business  of  the  lumber  mills,  nor  of  the  lumbermen 
whom  they  employ;  yon  will  suffer  politically  if  you  do.*     The 
ors  .lit-  intimidated  by  this  threat  :  and  they  yield  to  the  bar- 
gain which  the  shrewd  opponents  of  all  tariff  revision  otter  them. 
"There  is  not  another  protected   interest  in  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  which   so   lew  are  benefited.      By   the  census  of    1000, 
108,095  lumbermen  and  wood-choppers  in  the  whole 
■  1  lei  e  •••■  ■  gaged  in  agriculture  ! 

but  half  a  million  people  all   told,  officials  and 
empli  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  manufac- 

ndenl  on  lumber,  and  most  of  these  were  not  at  all  inter- 
tintenance  of  a  t  irifl  on  rough  lumber. 
"  Is  I  ort  of  equitable  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  the  interesl 

pportunity  foi  all  the  people,  and  of  the  wholesome 
■  •I  monopoly,  in  favor  of  which  both  political  parties 
1 

Anothei  surpt  ■      mber  was  that  of  Senator 

Dollivi  as  a  Republican  insurgent.     Of  tin- and 

-    the    Boston    Christian  Science 
Monitor  \  emai  ks : 

"ltisoni  tlies  of  the  situation   that   Senators  who 

have  stood  in  tii  t  and  forcible  spe< 


in  behalf  of  the  conservation  of  our  forests  voted  on  Monday  against 
an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill  which,  if  adopted,  could  not  fail 
ssist  materially  in  forest  conservation.  It  is  in  the  verynature 
of  things  that  the  Tariff  Bill  as  at  present  constructed  shall  be  a 
'give-and-take1  measure,  an  arrangement  under  which  one  side 
grants  a  concession  of  which  it  can  not  approve,  that  it  may  receive 
in  return  a  Concession  which  it  knows  to  be  wrong. 

"The  vote  on  the  free-lumber  amendment  was  a  test  of  the  con- 
sistency of  not  only  those  who  have  been  proclaiming  their  desire 
to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources  but  those  who 
have  been  insisting  that  by 'protection  '  they  mean  as  much  the 
protection  of  American  labor  as  American  manufactures.  The 
importation  of  irt-e  Canadian  lumber  could  not  fail  to  promote 
rvation  :  it  would  cheapen  building  material,  promote  build- 
ing,  and  increase  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  building  trades. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  test  should  rest  on  the 
system  which  the  American  people  have  tolerated  for  years,  rather 
than  on  the  Senators  who  are  dominated  by  it  and  who  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  would  be  glad  to  see  it  overturned." 


MR.  TAFT'S  SOUTHERN   APPOINTMENTS 

"  T  AM  indeed  delighted  to  know  theharmonizerof  all  our  hearts," 
J-  was  the  greeting  of  General  "Stonewall  "  Jackson's  widow 
to  President  Taft  during  his  latest  Southern  tour.  Not  only  in  his 
recent  speeches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  even  more  by 
his  choice  of  occupants  for  Federal  offices  in  the  South,  has  the 
President  manifested  his  fitness  for  the  role  thus  ascribed  to  him. 
His  avowed  policy  in  these  appointments  has  been  to  "put  into 
office  men  in  whom  the  community  at  large,  without  regard  to 
party,  would  have  the  highest  confidence."  He  has  already  sub- 
mitted this  policy  to  the  test  of  practise  in  his  choice  of  a  collector 
of  the  port  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  a  postmaster  in  Richmond.  Ya., 
a  Federal  district  judge  in  Alabama,  and  another  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  the  last-mentioned  case,  that  of  Judge  Henry  Groves 
Connor,  which  has  attracted  most  attention.  Not  only  is  Judge 
Connor  a  life-long  Democrat,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt,  before  leaving 
office,  had  already  sent  to  the  Senate  another  name  indorsed  by 
the  Republican  State  machine.  Speaking  at  Charlotte  the  Presi- 
dent declared  the  Federal  judiciary  to  be,  in  his  opinon,  "the 
strongest  bulwark  that  we  have  in  all  the  country  to  protect  ulti- 
mately our  institutions  of  civil  liberty."  Therefore  there  is  no 
more  sacred  duty  devolving  upon  the  Executive,  he  said,  "than  in 
the  selection  of  men  whose  appointment  and  service  on  the  bench 
will  strengthen  it  with  all  the  people  at  large."     He  went  on  to  say  : 

"Now  I  am  trying  to  do  that,  and  I  am  going  to  appoint  Repub- 
licans and  I  am  going  to  appoint  Democrats,  striving  in  each  case 
to  get  a  man  who  will  commend  himself  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Republicans  of  a  dis- 
trict to  appoint  a  Democrat  as  judge,  because  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  there  is  no  Republican  worthy  of  the  appointment,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  some  men  in  the  Democratic  party  who  are 
willing  to  make  that  inference  as  strong  as  possible.  Rut  I  ven- 
ture to  say  th.it  when  the  whole  account  is  added  up  that  spirit  will 
have  disappeared  and  the  Democrats  who  seek  to  utter  it  will  find 
that  it  is  not  such  a  popular  method  of  attacking  the  Republican 
Administration  alter  all." 

It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  President  Taft  will  live  up  to 
this  statesmanlike  policy,  says  the  Augusta  (da.)  Chronicle 
(Den1.).  The  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.)  adds  its  praise,  as  docs  the 
Memphis  Journal (Dem.),  the  latter  dwelling  thus  upon  the  true 
patriotism  of  the  President's  course  : 

"Mr.  Taft  looks  upon  the  South  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Union,  as  much  so  as  Massachusetts  or  Minnesota.  Andheproves 
his  sincerity  by  abandoning  the  'rotten-borough  '  policy  his  Repub- 
lican predecessors  kepi  alive,  because  thereby  was  furnished  to  the 

White    House   occupant    a   body   of    dependable    delegates    in  the 
national  Republican  conventions. 

"  The  Southern  delegates  have  made  a  convenient  package  which 
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the  President  could  carry  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  could  rely  upon 
them  as  George  III.  relied  upon  the  rotten-borough  nominees  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

"Politicians  are  aghast  at  the  determination  of  the  President  no 
longer  to  regard  the  South  as  a  political  Alsace.  To  surrender 
the  Presidential  privilege  of  possessing  a  dependable  force  of 
political  janizaries  reunited  in  the  South  and  supported  by  Federal 
pap,  is  sheer  madness,  as  the  politicians  see  it 

"  But  Mr.  Taft  in  this  particular  is  not  playing  politics,  but 
patriotism.  He  regards  himself  as  not  merely  leader  of  lbs  party, 
but  as  President  of  the  people — the  whole  people.  In  abandoning 
the  Republican  political  machines  in  the  South,  he  is  effecting  a 
great  benefit  to  the  South,  ami  therefore  to  all  the  country. 

"It  has  been  tlie  Republican  system  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  that  has  kept  alive  the  embers  of  resentment,  prevented  politi- 
cal division  over  living  issues  in  the  Southern  States.  The  poli- 
ticians may  consider  that  Mr.  Taft  has  hurt  his  party,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  a  narrow  sense  he  has  curtailed  his  own  power  as 
political  chief.  Put  the  Republican  party  will  be  the  stronger  for 
it,  while  the  action  of  the  President,  if  it  deprive  him  of  a  block 
of  votes  in  convention,  ought  to  engage  support  for  him  elsewhere. 
Anyhow,  the  patriotism  of  the  President  deserves  well  of  the 
Republic." 

So  completely  is  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (I)em.)  cap- 
tivated by  the  personality  of  the  President  that  it  appeals  to  him 
to  "start  a  new  party  "  : 

"We  believe  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South 
would  be  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Taft's  leadership  but  for  his  pres- 
ent  party  affiliations.  The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  a 
new  alinement  of  the  political  forces  of  this  country,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Taft  at  the  head  of  the  new  organization  divorced 
from  the  bitternesses  of  the  Republican  machine  and  from  the  ex- 
pediencies of  the  Democratic  camp." 

This  moves  the  New  York  W~orld  (Ind.  Dem.)  to  offer  the 
countersuggestion  that  "Mr.  Taft  should  be  invited  to  lead  the 
Democratic  party,  say  three  days  in  each  week."  The  World 
adds  the  following  concise  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition  : 

"The  Democratic  party  needs  leadership.  Mr.  Taft  holds  to 
several  Democratic  principles  and  he  sincerely  believes  in  political 


THE    WINNING   STROKE. 

And  it  used  to  be  called  a  bad  hazard. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

opposition,  which  apparently  the  so-called  Democratic  leaders  do 
not  believe  in. 

"To  be  sure,  Mr.  Taft  would  be  only  three-sevenths  of  a  Demo- 
cratic leader,  but  three-sevenths  would  be  better  than  none  at  all." 

Turning  from  these  lighter  comments,  we  read   the  following 


A    DEMOCRATIC   JUDGE   APPOINTED    BY 
MR.   TAFT. 

In  appointing  Judge  Henry  Groves  Connor  to 
the  Federal  bench  the  President  has  justified  the 
confidence  of  the  South. 


tribute  in  Harper's  Weekly  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  admits  that  the 
President's  course  "may  be  risking  his  renomination  "  : 

"We  believe,  of  course,  that  in  all  this  President  Taft  is  taking 
a  statesman-like  and  patriotic  cour.se,  and  we  greatly  admire  his 
courage.  He  may  be  risking  his  renomination.  Moreover,  this 
sort  of  thing  attracts  less  attention  than  many  other  Presidential 
acts  that  are  really  less  important.  The  country  has  gut  out  of  the 
habit  of  paying  at- 
tention to  political 
happenings  down 
South  —  except  on 
the  eve  of  national 
conventions.  All 
the  more  credit, 
therefore,  to  a  Pres- 
ident who  sets  him- 
self a  task  at  once 
Augean  ami  ob- 
scure. Nevertheless, 
we  confess  some 
sympathy  with  the 
Republican  party, 
tho  not  with  the  Re- 
publican machine, 
in  North  Carolina. 
The  Republican 

party  in  that  State 
has  really  done 
very  well  of  late. 
Instead  of  confining 
its  attention  to  the 
Federal  offices,  it 
went  to  work  last 
autumn  to  win  at 
the  polls,  and  made 
an  excellent  show- 
ing, for  it  gave 
Taft  nearly  115,000 
votes  —  or      33,000 

more  than  Roosevelt  got  in  1904,  and  only  about  25,000  less 
than  the  Democratic  total — and  elected  three  Congressmen.  It 
has  net  only  got  tired  of  its  machine,  but  outgrown  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  did  not  bring  forward,  in  the  district  in  which 
the  vacancy  occurred,  an  applicant  who  measured  up  to  President 
Taft's  standard  of  fitness  for  the  Federal  bench." 

From  North  Carolina  one  voice  at  least  is  raised  in  bitter  pro- 
test.    In  a  letter  to  the  Republican  State  Chairman  a  Mr.  Lusk 

writes  : 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
the  name  of  114,000  Republicans  who  voted  for  Mr.  Taft  last 
November  as  the  official  head  of  the  party,  to  convene  the  Repub- 
lican State  Executive  Committee  at  Greensboro  or  Charlotte,  if 
you  like,  and  invite  every  Republican  in  the  State  to  be  present-to 
the  end  that  some  official  action  may  be  taken  to  right  the  wrong 
inflicted  upon  the  party  in  the  appointment  of  a  Democratic  judge 
for  the  Eastern  District.  This  may  not  be  the  time  to  enter  a  pro- 
test as  to  the  murderous  assault  upon  the  party  in  this  State,  but 
my  duty  as  a  Republican  compels  me  to  say  that  if  something  is 
not  done  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  produced  by  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Connor  we  had  just  as  well  hang  up  the  fiddle  and  quit 
the  frolic. 

"Individual  protests  will  not  remedy  the  evil.  Our  silence 
will  be  construed  as  consenting  to  the  outrage  that  means  party 
damnation.  We  must  repudiate  the  act  or  become  particeps 
criminis  to  the  insult.  We  can  not  indorse  the  President's  action 
in  this  matter  without  acknowledging  ourselves  a  party  of  114,000 
fools,  that  out  of  that  114,000  there  is  not  a  single  man  fit  to  hold 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  declaration  is  not 
only  insulting  but  humiliating  to  every  Republican  in  the  whole 
State.  Who  among  us  have  the  brass  to  go  before  the  public  and 
ask  for  honest  voters  to  trust  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  in  the'  hands  of  a  party  of  fools  ?  During  my  forty 
years'  experience  as  a  politician  I  have  faced  many  embarrassing 
situations  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the  prospect  of 
facing  a  situation  like  this." 
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THE  COLOR  LINE  IN   COURT 

Incut,  the  plaintiff's  color  may  be 
nages.    This  remark- 
,ne  in  court  appears  in  a  decision 
handed    down    ;  New    York,   and   confirmed 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State.    A 
negro  Pullmann  sted  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 

card-case  containing  5jo. 
The  next  day  lie  was  dis- 
charged as  innocent,  and 
brought  suit  against  his 
accuser  lor  Sio.ooo  dam- 
The  jury  awarded 
him  $2,500,  which  the 
court  reduced  to  5;,oo. 
In  setting  aside  the  first 
award  Judge  Dugro  said 
in  part  : 

"The  fact  that  he  is  a 
colored  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. You  can  not 
say  he  is  just  the  same 
as  a  white  man  when 
you  come  to  say  how 
much  shame  he  will 
suffer.  He  might  suffer 
none.  I  think  if  you 
were  to  take  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  arrest 
him  he  would  feel  very 
much  more  humiliated 
than  this  porter.  In  one 
sense  a  colored  man  is 
just  as  good  as  a  white 
man,  for  the  law  says  he 
is;  but  he  has  not  the 
same  amount  of  injury 
under  all  circumstances 
that  a  white  man  would 
have.  Maybe  in  a  colored  community  down  South,  where 
white  men  were  held  in  great  disfavor,  he  might  be  more  injured, 
but,  after  all.  that  is  not  this  sort  of  a  community." 

Justice  Dugro  is  not  a  Southerner.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  muter  for  congratulation,  remarks  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  that  the  question  has  arisen 
in  a  Northern  rather  than  in  a  Southern  State.  The  South,  it  adds, 
will  await  with  interest  and  equanimity  further  developments  in 
the  case.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.  )Democrat  and Chronicle  asserts 
indignantly  that  on  it.,  face  Judge  Dugro's  opinion  "is  absolutely 
and  unqualifiedly  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  of  the  land."     Says  the  Buffalo  /:' vf" 

"  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  decision  with  the  principle  of  the 

it ut ion  which  lot  bids  any  State  to  deny  to  any 

■  :i  within    its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of   the  laws. 

■  holds  that  tiie  damage  suffered  bj  .1  negro  for  false 

-s  than  that  of  a  white  in. in    be<  ause   of   his  Color,  how 

looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  color  discrimination 
in  the  administration  of  law  :  Nevertheless,  the  Appellate  Division 
has  sustaii  Dugro.     Would  the  learned  judges  say  that  a 

d  H"t  !•>•  expected  to  show  as 

much  ir  the  law  .is  a  white  is  expected  to  show  and  that 

should,  therefore,  be  less  severely  punished  ? 

ipellate  I  >ivision  that  this  must 

tiich  the  statutes  require,  but,  if  so,  there  are  some 

:u  this  State  which  should  lie  revisi 

"It  is  .1  remarkable  opinion,"  comments  the  Boston  Journal, 

• .  however,  that  "it  was  not  on  tin-  color  ground 

alone  that  the  verdict  was  set  asidi  decision  would  have 

isive  to  many,  lem.irks  the  Chicago  Post,  had 

Justii  upon  the  economic  status  of  the  defend- 


I  is  1  1,    I    p      H.    DCGRO, 

Who  says  that  a  nefjro,  when  falsely  Im- 
I  ■  1.  Mitfers  less  injury  and  humiliation 

than  a  white  man. 


ant  rather  than  upon  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  colored  man.     To 
quote  : 

"  For  example,  the  Appellate  Court  of  one  of  the  Southern  States 
cently  decided  that  a  white  tramp  who  had  been  injured  by 
a  locomotive  was  not  entitled  to  recover  as  much  for  his  injuries 
as  would  an  active.  indusHous  member  of  society.  The  courts 
are  constantly  insisting  that  damages  be  adjusted  to  the  standard 
of  living,  the  walk  in  life,  of  the  defendants 

"Oi  course  a  judge's  obiter  dicta  is  not  the  law.     But  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  it  is  more  important  than  the  actual   decision  because 
of  the  wide  publicity  given  to  it.      It  must  rankle  in  the  mil 
the  colored  race  as  one  more  evidence  of  their  plight,  disguise  it 
with  constitutional  amendments  as  we  may." 

The  New  York  Age,  a  leading  Afro-American  journal,  charac- 
terizes the  decision  as  "one  of  the  basest  and  most  offensive  ever 
handed  down  by  a  New  York  judge."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  if  the  damage  sustained  be  relative  to  the 
race  of  the  sufferer,  what  becomes  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  jus- 
tice, of  equality  before  the  law  ?  If  a  man's  occupation  is  an  un- 
failing badge  of  innate  quality,  then  America  would  have  a  caste 
system  enforced  by  law.  The  logical  conclusions  of  Justice 
Dugro's  remarks  are  so  astounding  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  how 
such  a  curious  judicial  phenomenon  could  find  its  way  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  into  a  New  York  court  of  law.  Judge  Dugro  boldly 
proclaims  his  ignorance  of  the  negro  and  the  negro's  position. 
He  does  not  know  that  there  is  many  a  black  gentleman  beneath 
a  Pullman  porter's  cap.  He  does  not  know  that  industrial  - 
gation  forces  many  negroes,  capable  of  and  fitted  for  higher  work, 
into  menial  service.  He  does  not  know  that  these  unjust  condi- 
tions in  the  negro's  breast  rankle  with  a  bitterness  and  anguish 
experienced  by  no  white  man." 


THE  RETAILER  AS  CULPRIT 

"  TN  a  horse  trade  even  deacons  and  Senators  are  fallible;  and 
-!■  this  whole  business  of  passing  the  Tariff  Hill  is  one  con- 
tinued horse  trade  in  which  the  one  party  is  a  nation  with  its  eyes 
bandaged,  being  jockeyed  by  a  combination  of  traders  and  cheated 
out  of  its  eye  teeth."  This  picturesque  summary  of  the  tariff  situ- 
ation by  Senator  La  Follette's  magazine  leaves  open  the  question 
as  to  which  particular  set  of  traders  is  carrying  off  most  of  the 
spoils.  A  few  weeks  ago  Senator  Hale  asserted  that  "it  is  the 
jobber,  the  retailer,  who  puts  up  the  price,"  and  that  we  "are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  middlemen  and  retailers."  Later  Senators  Flint, 
Smoot,  and  others  returned  to  the  charge,  asserting  that  the  retailers 
and  department  stores  of  the  country  are  making  exorbitant  profits. 
"We  do  not  wonder."  remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind.). 
"  that  the  retailers  of  the  country  are  indignant  at  this  effort  to 
make  them  the  scapegoat  for  conditions  occasioned  by  an  unjust 
tariff,  about  to  lie  made  additionally  unjust  by  an  increase  of  ic 
per  cent,  in  its  average  </</  valorem  r.tt< 

With  a  view  to  clearing  up  this  question  of  responsibility  for  high 

.  Senator  Gore  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  select 

committee  nate  to  investigate  the  pri<  d  for  those 

commodities  of  the  greatest  general  use  covered  in  the  Tariff  Bill, 

with  especial   reference  to  the  cost  of   production,  the  buying  and 

selling  price  of  the  wholesaler,  and  the  bu\  ing  and  selling  price  o\ 
the  retailer.    This  resolution  was  defeated,     ."says  a  Washington 

dispatch  to  the  New  York    Evening  Post  (  In 

"  Evi  iv  effort  has  since  been  made»to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of 
inquiry,  but  at  whose  behest  has  not  been  made  clear.  The  issue, 
however,  will  not  down.      Certain   -roups  of  retailers   throughout 

tin'  country,  who  receh  ed  inquii  ies  from  their  customers,  hastened 

to  deny  the  SmOOl  and  Flint  charges  of  undue  profits.  There  was 
a  real  issue  raised  between  the  retailers  and  their  consumers  in 
some  sections  of   the    Central    West,  and   Senator   Nelson,  among 

others,  has  received  considerable  data  on  this  subject. 

"There  is  not  only  no  disposition  among  the  so-railed  'pn  . 
sives'  to  let  the  matter  rest  w  here  it    is,  but  it   is  also  understood 
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that  Senators  Smoot  and  Flint  do  not  care  to  let  the  issue  test  un- 
disturbed. Those  most  interested  in  proving  the  ease  of  the  re- 
tailers have  also  communicated  at  length  with  them,  and  the  issue 
is  tinly  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  another  outbreak  against 
the  high  prices  ami  profits  caused  by  the  protective-tariff  system. 
"The  retail  interests  have  not  yet  had  their  side  specifically 
stated  in  the  Senate." 

The  same  dispatch  makes  the  interesting  assertion  that  if  the 
retailers  i\o  not  disprove  these  charges  of  exorbitant  protit,  the  tact 
will  be  used  as  an  argument  for  a  parcels  post.     We  read  : 

"Throughout  the  entire  history  of  attempts  to  pass  a  parcels- 
post  bill  through  Congress  the  retail  dealers  have  stedfastly  refused 
to   permit   their    Congressmen    to  favor   a  parcels 
on  the  ground  that  the  big  mail-order  houses 
of   the   large   cities    will   capture    the    local    trade 
along  the  rural  mail  routes. 

"As  the  case  of  the  retailers  now  stands,  they 
have  been  charged  by  Senators  Smoot  and  Flint 
.with  being  the  real  offenders  in  the  matter  of 
high  prices  to  theconsumer.  Senator  Flint,  when 
the  crockery  schedule  was  up.  cited  numerous 
instances  of  extraordinary  retail  profits,  and  said 
he  had  other  data  relating  to  many  other  schedules. 
Likewise  Senator  Smoot  produced  some  astound- 
ing figures  along  the  same  line.  and.  in  addition. 
produced  invoices  to  show  that  razors  and  other 
cutlery  were  made  the  basis  for  undue  and  un- 
reasonable profits  by  the  retailers. 

"In  the  opinion  of  many  Senators  it  is  now 
'up  to  '  the  retailers  to  produce  figures  to  show- 
that  the  burden  of  responsibility  rests  elsewhere. 
If  the  retailers  succeed  in  shifting  the  burden  back 
to  the  wholesalers,  they  may  save  themselves 
several  votes  in  the  Senate  which  are  now  dis- 
posed to  be  cast  against  them  on  the  parcels- 
post  legislation." 

Taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  retailer  the  Spring- 
field Republiccui  (Ind.)  says: 

"To  establish  unreasonably  high  prices  for  any 
line  of  commodities,  combination  and  suppression  of  competition 
among  the  sellers  are  necessary. 

"If,  then,  prices  are  unreasonably  high  to  American  consu- 
mers, as  seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  several  high-tariff 
Senators,  an  undue  abatement  of  the  force  of  competition  exists 
either  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  or  retail- 
ers through  the  power  of  extensive  combination.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
of  every-day  knowledge  that  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  high-tariff  law  of  1897,  combinations 
of  protected  manufacturers  have  been  formed  on  a  scale  so  large 
as  to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  incessant  public  report  and  agi- 
tation. It  is  not  commonly  known,  however,  that  combination  has 
seized  extensively  either  upon  the  retail  or  wholesale  trade. 

"  But  let  what  is  of  common  knowledge  be  waved  aside,  and  let 
common  sense  and  reason  come  into  the  seat  of  judgment.  Obvi- 
ously, extended  and  more  or  less  effective  combination  is  more 
practicable  among  manufacturers  who  recpaire  large  capital  and  are 
comparatively  few.  and  not  practicable  at  all  among  middlemen 
who  do  not  necessarily  require  large  capital  and  whose  number  is 
great  and  capable  of  quick  expansion.  Moreover,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable for  merchants  in  common  lines  of  goods  to  combine  effec- 
tively and  buy  at  low  prices  from  the  manufacturers  and  sell  to 
consumers  at  unduly  high  prices,  how  long  would  the  manufacturers 
submit,  let  alone  the  consumer  ? 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  competition  as  a  rule  continues  to  reign 
with  unabated  force  in  the  retail  trade.  The  rise  of  the  great  de- 
partment store  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  rather 
than  reducing  it.  No  combination  for  higher  prices  among  such 
or  other  stores  appears  to  be  possible  without  bringing  into  the 
field  the  small  dealer  with  his  special  lines.  Only  through  the 
manufacturing  source  of  supply  is  it  possible  to  effect  any  degree 
of  monopoly  among  retailers  or  wholesalers.  The  question  raised 
in  the  Senate  is  hardly  worth  any  such  inquiry  as  is  proposed." 

The  trusts  and  monopolies  of  the  couutry,  says  Senator  Gore, 
are  endeavoring  to  use  the  retailers  and  middlemen  as  a  shield 
to  protect  themselves  against  popular  sentiment. 


THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  SILVER  SERVICE 

A  N  incident  which  isregarded  by  at  least  one  Southern  observer 

■*»•  as  the  "last  stitch  in  the  shroud  of  bloody  shirtism  "  has 
just  closed  with  the  presentation  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mississippi  to  its  battle-ship  namesake  oi  a  silver  ser- 
vice with  the  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis  engraved  upon  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  gift  was  first  proposed,  Representa- 
tive I  lollingsworth,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  portrait  of  .Mr.  Davis  being  placed  upon  the  service  used  on  a 
United  States  battle-ship.  This  protest  was  taken  up  by  the  press. 
North  and  South,  and  has  resulted  in  some  picturesque  comment. 


THE    FIRST   GREAT    MODERN     BATTLE-SHIP    TO    VISIT   AN    INLAND    CITY. 

The  battle-ship  Mississippi  ascended  the  river  of  the  same  name  to  Natchez,  a  distance  of 
nearly  300  miles.  In  returning  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  in  14  hours  she  broke  all  records 
for  big  boats  on  the  river.  According  to  one  of  her  officers,  her  280  miles  in  that  time  makes  a 
record  for  the  battle-ships  of  the  world. 


For  instance,  one  unreconstructed  Southerner  in  South  Carolina 
agreed  with  Representative  Hollingsworth,  and  wrote  him  remark- 
ing that  "  it  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  desecration  to  have  the 
portrait  of  our  beloved  Davis,  of  revered  and  anointed  memory, 
anywhere  about  a  Yankee  battle-ship." 

Outside  of  a  few  caustic  epithets  which  the  country  papers  of 
the  South  throw  at  Representative  Hollingsworth,  however,  the 
press,  following  the  lead  of  the  House  which  laughed  the  resolu- 
tion out  of  court,  have  refused  to  become  excited  or  to  see  anything 
treasonable  in  the  adornment  of  the  silver  service.  The  Ar)ny 
and  jYavy  Register  reviews  the  situation  thus  : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  Congressional  action 
in  this  matter  of  the  design  of  the  silver  service  of  the  United 
States  steamship  Mississippi.  The  people  who  contributed  the 
liberal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  gift  might  have  avoided  a  peril- 
ous situation  by  confining  the  adornment  of  the  silver  pieces  to 
more  remotely  historic  personages  than  Jefferson  Davis,  but,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  a  right 
to  regard  Mr.  Davis  as  a  man  entitled  to  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion. He  certainly  possest  qualities  which  gained  that  much  for 
him  while  he  was  in  the  regular  Army  and  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  and  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will  hurt  no  one 
because  the  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  one  of  several  designs  on 
the  Mississippi  silver  service.  There  is  no  occasion  to  get  excited 
over  the  incident,  and  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  vessel,  has  been 
meeting  the  situation  in  a  way  which  does  him  much  credit." 

The  VVashington  Post  comments  upon  the  reason  for  the  Davis 
portrait.     It  says  : 

"  Had  not  Stanton  ordered  the  shackles  on  Davis  we  may  be  sure 
Mississippi  would  not  have  put  the  image  of  Davis  on  that  silver 
service.  Again,  had  not  the  North  made  of  Jefferson  Davis  a 
vicarious  being  to  expiate  'the  sins  of  treason'  his  image  would  not 
be  on  that  silver  service. 

"  Besides  that,  Jefferson  Davis  saved  an  American  army  from 
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defeat,  perhaps  from  annihilation,  and  that  day  his  blood  was 
Copiously  shed  for  the  flag.  Would  it  not  he  well  enough  for  his 
malicious  critics  to  show  a  scar  or  two  ?  Evidence  that  they  were 
once  men  of  valor  and  had  place  where  David  ordered  Uriah? 
Good  taste  would  not  shudder  at  that  suggestion. 

"However  mistaken  Jefferson  Davis  may  have  been,  how  much 
injury  he  may  have  inflicted  on  his  country,  he  was  an  honest  man, 
a  pure  man.  a  brave  man.  every  day  ready  to  mount  the  scaffold 
for  his  convictions. 

"And  tlfj  world  is  full  of  men  made  of  coarser  and  meaner  warp 
and  wool." 

The  cruise  of  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  up  the  Mississippi 
River  as  far  ^  the  city  <>f  Natchez,  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation services,  has  also  been  the  object  of  much  newspaper  com- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  a  modern  battle-ship  was  able  to  navigate  300 
miles  inland,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  believes,  shows 
"that  the  Mississippi   River  is  far  from  being  the 'back  number' 

which  many  persons  even  On  its    hanks  supposed."      And  the  New 

York  Evening  Post  points  to  the  fact  that  Natchez  is  the  "only 

interior  <  ity  in  the   worldthat  has  ever  entertained  a  first-class 

battle-ship."     The  Evening  Pos/,  however,  fears  the  danger  oi  a 

utbreak  of  battle-ship  fever  from  the  enthusiasm. 

The  New  ( )rleans  Pt\  ayune  sees  a  more  optimistic  result  of  the 

To  quote  :      • 

results  ol  the  trip  are  apt  to  prove  highly  beneficial,  not 
only  in  removing  the  foolish  fears  that  have  heretofore  prevailed 
in  the  minds  ol  many  people,  even  in  the  naval  service,  as  to  the 
ing  to  the  navigation  <>i  the  nation's  greatest  river  by 
hips,  but  also  in  1  reating  interest  in  the  naval  si 
people  in  the  intei  ior  oi  the  country.     While  the  Ameri- 
whole  are  proud  ol  the  Navy,  intimate  knowledge 
as  to  its  Bhips  and  personnel  is  confined  largely  t<>  the  peop 
siding  in  and  about  the  leading  ports.     The  people  <>i  the  interior. 
except  the  f<  «  th  <>  travel,  know  little  from  personal  observation 
of  the  Navy,  and,  naturally,  such  people  do  not  feel  the  same  in- 
terest in  its  welfare  as  is  felt  by  those  who  come  into  actual  con- 
tact with  it." 


RESULTS  OF    PROHIBITION    IN    WORCESTER— Worcester, 

Mass.,  is  the  first  city  of  more  than  100,000  population  to  vote  no- 
license  twice  in  succession  under  a  local-option  dispensation.  The 
Massachusetts  No-license  League  has  issued  a  report  of  results 
during  the  past  year,  showing  that  arrests  have  declined  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratios  :  For  drunkenness,  from  3,924  to  1.S43;  for  assault 
and  battery,  from  382  to  263;  for  larceny  from  343  to  2,,:  for 
neglect  and  non-support,  from  1 12  to  87  :  for  disturbing  the  peace, 
from  210  to  1 00.  Patients  in  the  alcoholic  ward  at  the  city  hospital 
decreased  from  274  to  144.  and  deaths  from  alcoholism,  from  30  to 
6.  The  Survey  (New  York)  summarizes  other  features  of  the  re- 
port as  follow  s  : 

"Apparently  liquor-selling  will  be  entirely  discontinued  the 
coming  year,  except  for  "original  packages  '  shipped  in.  Some  of 
the  saloons  kept  open  a  part  of  the  first  year,  selling  soft  drinks, 
but  they  all  closed  when  the  city  voted  no'  the  second  time. 
Fight  liquor  licenses  held  by  drug-stores  resulted  in  a  recorded 
sale  of  96,190  'packages'— one-quarter  of  them  quart  bottles,  most 
of  the  remainder  half-pints.  Only  one  of  these  licenses  was  re- 
newed lor  this  year." 
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WHO  WILL   END  THE  ARMENIAN 
KILLING? 

A  \  MIEN  people  are  crying  out  thai  Christian  nations  should 

»  '       interpose  to  stop  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Christians  by 

Turks  in  Armenia,  thoughtful* statesmen  tell  us  thai  to  interfere  at 

Adana  would  precipitate  a  European  war  costing  many  more  lives 
than  have  fallen  under  the  bullet  and  simitar  of  Moslem.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  surprized  that  while  Europe  stands  aghast 
at  the  scenes  enacted  at  Adana,  it  cautiously  refrains  from  inter- 
fering. The  sentence  of  the  whole  European  press  is  that  Turkey, 
as  represented  by  the  new  Government,  must  keep  her  own  house 
in  order  and  will  be  encouraged  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
in  so  doing.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  European  papers 
current  opinion  in  the  afflicted  region  regards  the  massacres  >>i 
Christians  in  Armenia  as  the  last  bloody  deed  of  Abdul  II amid, 
who  wished  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Young  Turk  regime  and  preju- 
dice public  opinion  in  favor  of  reaction.  The  Ottoman  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has,  according  to  the  Liberti  (Paris),  given  the  lie  to 
the  Hamidian  insinuation  that  they  were  responsible.  The  reso- 
lution they  passed  is  as  follows  : 

"We  protest  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  against  this  abomi- 
nable aspersion,  which 
is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  shielding  the  real 
criminals,  according  to 
the  method  in  favor 
with  Hamidian  despo- 
tism." 

The  Adana  corre- 
spondent of  this  paper 
appeals  for  help  to  Eu- 
rope and  exclaims  : 

"The  Adana  massa- 
cres began  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  recent  coup 
d'etat  at  Constantinople 
with  the  complicity  of 
the  local  Turkish  au- 
thorities and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  reactionary 
troops.  The  Armenians 
were,  as  usual,  taken 
by  surprize  and  defend- 
ed themselves  for  two 
days.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  resist  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Gov- 


MARASCH. 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  Armenians. 


ARMENIAN  REFUGEES  NEAR  ADANA. 


ARMENIAN  ORPHANS. 
They  have  escaped  death  to  face  destitution. 

ernment  for  any  longer 
period.  .  .  .  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  to  have  a 
second  edition  of  the 
•Armenian  Vespers  '  of 
1895.  We  make  a  most 
urgent  appeal  to  the  civ- 
ilized world  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  terrible 
calamities." 

The  Russet/I  a  Nasio- 
nale  (Florence)  doubts 
whether  intervention 
from  without  can  be  in- 
voked to  put  an  end  to 
these  atrocities,  details 
of  which  are  given  at 
length  by  an  officer  of 
the  war-ship  /  'ictor  Hu- 
go which  the  French 
Government  had  dis- 
patched to  Asia  Minor. 
He  says  : 

"The  river  into  which 
three  thousand  victims  of  the  massacre  had  been 
thrown  is  beginning  to  bring  them  down  into  the 
bay.  They  float  along  the  shore,  hideous  to  behold. 
I  saw  one  of  a  little  girl  four  or  five  years  of  age. 
Another  was  that  of  a  man  cleft  from  chin  to  waist, 
his  arms  and  legs  cut  off." 

The  further  details  of  outrage,  cruelty,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  given  by  this  French  officer  are  too 
frightful  to  translate  into  English. 

Mr.  Jaures  in  his  HumaniiS  (Paris)  says  that 
"  what  is  particularly  noticeable  is  that  these 
abominations  have  gone  on  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  'Red  Beast  '  who  provoked  them.  The  murders 
have  been  repeated  and  are  spreading.  At  present 
it  is  calculated  that  30,000  Armenians  have  been 
put  to  death." 

This  writer  appeals  to  the  Young  Turks  as  follows  : 

"The  honor  and  interest  of  the  Young  Turks 
demand  the  immediate  cessation  of  these  horrors. 
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EuROPA  to  the  new  Sultani — "  As  you're 
a  young  Turk.  Sir,  I  count  on  you  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  old  methods." 

— Punch  (London). 

and  tlit.-  institution  of  severe  measures 
against  tlieir  authors,  as  well  as  t he  dis- 
tribution of  immediate  relief  among  the 
survivors,  who  have  been  pillaged  and 
ruined  and  are  now  threatened  by  famine. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  constitution- 
al government  lias  been  very  slow  in 
acting." 

"The  danger  is."  says  the  Rassegna 

Aazionalc,  quoted  above,  "that  the  new 
regime  is  not  strong  enough  to  reestablish 
promptly  peace  and  safety  among  the 
Armenian  citizens  of  the  Empire  and  to 
check  the  symptoms  of  intestine  strife 
which     threaten     the    life    of    the    new 


reign. 

Tho  intervention  of  other  Powers  may 
seem  to  be  necessary,  mutual  jealousy 
and    diplomatic    obstacles    would    prevent    it.     Tims    we    read: 

"If   the  disorders  should   continue   and    the    Powers  should  be 
>ell«d  to  intervene,  immediately  all  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 

would  burst  out  anew  and  the  eternal  Balkan  question  be  reopened 

with  more   threatening   and   perilous  results  than   ever  before,  es- 
pecially now  that  diplomacy,  after  many  a  weary  Struggle,  has  SUC- 
ed  in  i  losing  and  burying  it.  at  least  lor  many  years  to  conic" 

The  Paris  Temps  speaks  in  the  following  somewhat  cynical  tone 

of  the  action  of  the  Powers  in  .Armenia  : 

"  The  Powers  have  prevented  nothing  because  they  have  foreseen 

nothing.     Moreover,  they    have   acquired   the  habit  of  allowing 

Armenians  to  be  slaughtered.     Doubtless  they  have  dispatched 

cruisers  to  Asia  Minor.     Perhaps  tl  e  presence  ol  cruisers  may  have 

nted  an  aggra\  ation  ol  the  evil." 

.!   I  i «in  h  organ  thinks,  after  all.  that  "it  is  up  to"  the 
Turkish  Govt  rnment  to  act,  and  declares  : 
"Prompt  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  Government.     No 

one  doubts  that  SUCh  measures  are  difficult  to  de\  be.       For  the  lib- 

m  which  originated  in  Macedonia  has  little  influence  on  the 
Asiatic  masses,  A  moral  revolution  should  have  preceded  the 
;  al  revolution.     Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern" 

menl  to  bring  it  ion  to  public  order  even  those  who  seem 

i  the  i  .tablishment  of  political  freedom." 

Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  does  not  counsel  intervention, 

but  appeals  to   the    press   t<>   raise    its   voice    lor   the   Christians  of 
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Armeniaas  Gladstonedid  for  the  Bulgarians  in  1876.  This  paper 
lat  it  is  worth  while  considering  "  whether  it  will  redound 
to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  Europe  to  let  Christianity  in  the 
Orient  perish  under  the  knives  and  bludgeons  of  a  Mohammedan 
rabble."  but  says  nothing  more  definite.  This  vague  tone  is  also 
assumed  by  the  great  Paris  paper,  the  Gaulois,  which  is  contented 
with  remarking  of  the  massacres  that-"  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
them."  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  merely  publishes  without  com- 
ment the  account  given  in  the  Figaro  by  the  officer  of  the  Victor 
J/ii^iK  from  which  we  quote  above. 

The  English  press,  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
full  and  authentic  statistics  from  Adana.  have  not  much  to  say 
about  the  massacres.  /'//<•  Times  (London),  however,  publishes 
the  latest  information  as  follows: 

"The  troubles  which  have  occurred  in  the  vilayet  of  Adana  have 
painfully  imprest  the  Ottoman  Government.  Order,  however,  has 
already  been  restored,  and  a  credit  of  /Tjo.ooo  lias  been  opened 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  destitute.  The  Valis  of  Smyrna 
and  Aleppo  have  been  instructed  to  forward  at  once  large  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam 
and  the  Armenian  Patriarch  are  devoting  their  energies  to  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  hostile  sections 
of  the  population  of  the  vilayet." 

Speaking  of  the  massacres  The  Daily 
Mail  (London)  admits  that  "opinion  in 
this  country  has  been  very  reticent  on  this 
subject,"  but  it  thinks  that  the  Sultan 
and  the  Young  Turks  are  likely  I 
their  best.  To  quote  from  The  Mail's 
editorial  : 

"The  new  Sultan  has  shown  much  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  and  has  received 
an  Armenian  deputation  witli  exceptional 
cordiality — a  step  which  would  have 
been  quite  unthinkable  under  the  old 
regime.  To  this  deputation  Mohamed 
V.  has  promised  that  he  will  as  Caliph 
take  the  unusual  step  of  issuing  a  solemn 
and  sacred  proclamation  enjoining  on 
his  Moslem  subjects  tolerance  and  kind- 
liness toward  Christians." —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Yo\  hg  Turks— "  Shall  we  pitch  this  lack  into  the  sea  ?" 
Sin  11.  ul-Iblam    "  ["here's  nothing  in  the  Koran  against  it." 

Wakr$ Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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WATERING  THE  "DREADNOUGHT"  TREES 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

EUROPE'S    LATEST    NIGHTMARE. 


DKKADNOUGIITITIS. 


Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


GERMANY'S  FINANCIAL  PINCH 

GERMANY  appears  to  be  in  a  no  less  desperate  financial  state 
than  England,  and  now  lies  helpless  and  destitute  through 
the  deadlock  in  the  Reichstag,  which  has  left  her  for  months  with 
no  financial  resources  excepting  such  as  come  from  loans.  Her 
enemies  are  beginning  to  notice  it,  we  are  told,  and  since  wealth  is 
power,  even  in  politics,  Germany  will  find  herself  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  suffers  his  nose  to  be  tweaked,  because  he  is  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  or  retaliate.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
German  papers  tell  us,  Prince  von  Buelow  is  fretting,  the  Rus- 
sians are  grinning,  and  the  German  people  complaining  because 
the  Reichstag  rejects  over  and  over  again  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  the  huge  deficit  of  $125,000,000  which  has  to 
be  supplied  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Parliament  has  now  been  going 
on  for  six  months,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. Meanwhile  Germany  is  borrowing  and  her  national  debt 
has  recently  increased  enormously.  This  we  learn  from  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  observes  : 

"The  situation  is  extremely  serious.  The  financial  reforms 
which  the  German  people  have  so  earnestly  called  for  have  made 
no  progress  during  these  last  six  months  in  which  Parliament  has 
discust  them.  These  reforms  ought  at  once  to  be  accomplished  ; 
the  people  demand  it.  This  matter  has  become  a  question  of 
national  honor.  If  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  shirk  this  task, 
the  consequences  can  not  be  calculated." 

While  allowing  that  the  Government  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
the  people  in  laying  so  great  a  burden  upon  them,  the  Lokal  An- 
zeiger  (Berlin)  remarks  : 

"The  additional  burden  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  upon  the 
population  equals,  according  to  sane  calculation,  the  interest  on  a 
capital  of  S5. 000. 000. 000.  A  third  of  this  sum  was  all  that  France 
had  to  raise  after  the  almost  unparalleled  catastrophe  of  1870.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  sacrifice  of  enormous  dimensions  which  our  people 
are  called  upon  to  make.  The  Reichstag  accordingly  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  claiming  time  enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  colossal  task.  Nor  is  it  by  the  fault  of  this  body  that  the 
deficit  has  tranquilly  been  allowed  to  grow  to  these  amazing 
dimensions." 

There  is  even  danger  in  the  present  predicament,  thinks  the 
Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin).     Germany  has  recently  browbeaten 


Russia  because  Russia  was  poor  and  Germany  presumably  rich. 
"Russia  sees  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  revelation  of  Ger- 
many's financial  destitution,"  remarks  this  paper,  and  it  adds  : 

"The  hope  exprest  by  the  pan-SIavists  that  our  financial 
ability  will  prove  illusive  at  the  critical  moment  proves  most 
plainly  that  we  shall  someday  have  to  reckon  with  the  challenges 
and  defiances  of  foreign  Germanophobes  unless  these  financial 
reforms  are  promptly  completed." 

The  Neue  Zeit  (Berlin)  blames  the  Government  for  its  ex- 
travagant and  unprofitable  expenditure  of  public  money  in  colo- 


MOTHER  EUROI'A  S  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA. 

Europe  is  saddled  with  an  armed  incubus  in  the  shape  of  Prussia, 
so  bristling  with  weapons  that  Russia,  France,  England,  and  Italy 
are  afraid  to  interfere.  — Mitcha  (Warsaw). 

nization  and  armaments.  The  people's  earnings  are  being  flung 
out  of  the  window  to  gratify  the  fantastic  dreams  of  national  ag- 
grandizement cherished  by  those  in  power.     Tims  we  read  : 

"  If  we.do  our  duty  we  shall  no  longer  find  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  the  financial  system  which  leads  Prussia  to  waste  the 
resources  and  means  of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  adven- 
tures in  every  direction.  If  the  Government  takes  up  every  proj- 
ect that  comes  within  its  reach,  if  it  scatters  its  funds  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  possible  that  these  politicians  in  their 
avaricious  chase  after  wealth  will  find  themselves  at  the  decisive 
moment  without  the  sinews  of  war,  and  in  a  position  where  for- 
eign nations  will  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  them." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY  CANADA  PREFERS  AMERICAN  TO 
ENGLISH  IMMIGRANTS 

Tre  very  stringent,  and  the 
on,  while  impartial,  actually  works  largely  in 
\  e  from  the  mother  country,  be- 

.     *  • -.    ii  ng  more  money  and  are  better  fitted  to  the 

i  m     grant,  male  01  female,  eighteen  years  ol 

tiada  must  possess  $25,  unless  going 
finite  employment  <>r  to  friends  or  relatives.    Whenever 
such  immigrant  within  two  years  of  landing  becomes  a  public  charge 
I  criminal,  he  or  she  may  be  deported.     This  rule. 
Hall   Richardson  in    The  Fortnightly  Review  (London), 
,  stringently  enforced."    The  labor  market,  as  Canadian 
inizarions  demand,  is  not  to  be  glutted"by  subsidized 
immigration  to  tin.-  point  of  depressing  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  that 
listing  employers  to  resist  strikes."     The  Salvation  Army  and 
other  charitable  institutions  have  been  instrumental  in  dumping  so 
many  British  " undesirables "  on  Canadian  soil  that  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Opportunities  in  Canada"  ( 1000),  printed  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  we  read  that  "it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  check  the  tendency  of  British   magistrates  and  philanthropic 
societies  to  unload  social  problems  of  the  mother  country  upon 
Canada." 

The  consequence  was.  says  Mr.  Richardson,  that  in  ioo-S  there 
was  a  decrease  of  about  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  the  mother  country  for  Canada.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  decrease  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  British  immigrant  can  scarcely 
compete  with  the  American,  declares  this  writer.  To  quote  his 
words  : 

"American  financial  troubles  led  to  an  American  invasion  of 
border  towns,  and  the  immigrants  from  the  old  country  found 
themselves  in  the  fiercest  competition  with  train-loads  of  keen. 
practical  people,  whose  ways,  mode  of  living,  and  general  adapta- 
bility made  them  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  the  Canadians  them- 
selves than  could  possibly  be  the  'difficult.'  Londoners  and  town- 
bred  Lnglishmen  generally  who,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  are  certainly  not  liked  in  Canada." 

He  i;ives  the  following  reasons  why  the  Canadians  prefer  immi- 
grants from  the  United  States: 

"The  Canadians  welcome  the  Americans.  They  prefer  them  to 
Britishers.  If  proof  were  wanted.  I  find  it  in  a  pamphlet  officially 
published,  entitled  'Immigration  Facts  and  Figures.'  The  object 
of  this  compilation,  issued  early  last  year,  is  to  show  that  the 
Americans  are  much  more  suitable  settlers  than  the  English.  Irish, 
and  Scotch.  Critics  asserted  that  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  'wrote  to 
Order,'  in  view  ol    the  elections   which   were   then   approaching,  in 

condemning  English  philanthropic  emigration.     For  my  own  part, 

I  think  his  report  was  impartial,  but  certainly  '  Facts  and  Figures  ' 
was  not  above  suspicion  of  having  been  prepared  with  a  purpose 

aw<\  that  a  political  one. 

"Taking  the  figures  l"i  the  years  January  1.  [897,  to  March  31, 
it  was  shown  that  only  iS  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrivals  from 
ind  and   Wales   made   homestead    entry   in   Western   Canada. 

whet'  "i  the  arrivals  from  the  United  States  became 

hoiW  -  done   they   brought    with   them 

00,000,  or  nearly  /"-'oo  per  head,  cash  and  settlers  * 

I  hen,  I'"..  883  English  were  deported,  having  become  a 
linsi   ,i  Americans.     To  this  may  be  added 

that  tin-  relative  cost  <,|    bringing   immigrants  to   Canada  was  esti- 

1!     British,  $4.68  per  head.   American,  $4.53,  and 

Mi.  Rii  hardson  argues  from  these  tacts  that  Canada  is  likely  to 

be<  ome  more  and  more  un-English,  unless  a  more  capable,  desir- 

and  well-furnished  class  of  British  emigrants  he  sent  out. 

the  "submerged  tenth."     As   this  writei 

"Should  this  impoi  American  stock  (and  dollars) 

.  simultaneously  with  the   immigration  "I    th<'  Scandinavians. 

-.  and  others  from  foreign  lands,  it  is  net  difficult  to  pre 


diet  the  period  when  Canada  will  be  no  longer  predominantly 
Lritish  in  blood  origin.  If  that  time  should  come,  what  kinship 
bonds  of  sympathy  will  exist  to  maintain  the  Dominion  as  part  of 
the  Empire  ?  .  .  .  The  Deputy  Minister  [of  the  Interior  in  his 
report]  speaks  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  arrivals  from 
nited  States  as  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  returns. 
It  is  no  imaginary  danger,  therefore,  that  Canada  will  become 
American  in  spite  of  herself  unless  we  send  her  the  right  cl 
emigrant." 

From  the  report  ol    United  States  Consul    Franklin  I).  Hale,  of 
lottetown,  Canada,  we  learn  the  following  facts.      He  says  in 

substance  : 

"  From  75.000  to  ioo,coo  people  are  expected  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  Canada  in  1909,  carrying  with  them  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Since  1903,  200.000  homesteads  have  been  granted  to 
settlers.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  has  increased  over 
1.000,000;  the  total  trade  has  increased  Si  -N. 000.000  and  the  reve- 
nue S;,o,ooo,ooo.  The  product  of  wheat  in  the  three  great  Western 
agricultural  provinces  shows  an  increase  of  100.000,000  bushels. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  reports  that  in  these  three  provinces 
there  are  still  240.072,000  acres  available  for  homesteads." 


OUR  INTEREST  IN  THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  RIVALRY— The 
passing  of  the  command  of  the  sea  from  England  to  Germany 
would  be  regarded  by  American  statesmen  as  a  national  disaster, 
declares  the  London  Spectator.  The  United  .States  is  not  worried 
by  England's  marine  predominance,  because  we  hold  Canada  as  a 
"hostage."  If  America  allowed  Germany  to  wrest  the  hegemony 
of  the  ocean  from  Creat  Britain,  this  writer  continues,  it  would 
put  the  LTnited  States  in  a  much  worse  position  toward  the  supreme 
naval  Power  than  she  occupies  toward  England,  and  it  might  be 
her  best  policy,  in  case  of  a  struggle  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, to  "let  her  broadsides  roar  with  "  those  of  the  latter.  The 
Spectator  unfolds  its  argument  as  follows  ; 

"  American  statesmen  know  that  if  such  a  clash  of  interests  were 
to  take  place  they  would  not  have  the  power  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Germany  which  they  possess  in  our  case  owing  to  the  con- 


THE  GERMAN   HOUND  FINDS  HIHSBX1     BKTWBBN     rWO 

Mn.li.i     \V.,r-.i\\  I 

tinuity  ol  the  frontier  between  Canada  and  the  I  nited  States.  To 
put  the  matter  with  perfect  candor  they  have  a  hold  upon  us  which 
they  have  not  upon  Germany.     Germany,  if  she  once  obtained  the 

command  Of  the  sea,  would  be  quiteOUt  of  reach  of  anj    American 

pressure.     German  supremacy  over  Britain  at  sea,  of  a  pel  manent 

kind,  would  at  once  make  it   necessary  lor  America   to  secun 

sell  and  the  policy  that  she  has  created  by  outbuilding  and  out- 
organizing  Germany  in  the  matter  ol  sea  1  lower. 

"But  that  might  prove  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Germany,  having  won  the  command  of  th< 

would  quietly  allow  the  I 'nited  States  to  wrest  it  from  her.  It  is 
not  for   us  to  BUggest  what  will   be   the  ultimate  or   practical  effect 

of  these  considerations,  but  we  do  say  without  fear  ol  contradiction 

that  the)   exist  and   that  they   must  affect    the  attitude   taken  up  by 

the  (nited  states  toward  any  struggle  foi  sea  powei  between  us 
and  t  lerm  u 
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SIGNALING  TO  MARS 

IF  it  were  proposed  to  expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
erecting  a  powerful  plant  to  send  messages  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy to  the  inhabitants  of  unexplored  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
we  slum  Id  doubtless  hear  suggestions  that  the  efforl  be  .it  least 
postponed  until  we  should  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  inhabit- 
ants in  the  locality  indicated  and  also  whether  they  could  detect 
and  comprehend  the  messages  when  received.  Considerations  of 
this  kind  do  not  seem  to  bother  the  people  who  are  planning  to 
Signal  to  Mars,  among  whom  apparently  are  numbered  a  leu  well- 
known  astronomers.  It  may  be  surmised,  however,  thai  these 
gentlemen  consider  speculation  regarding 
methods  of  this  nature  as  legitimate  amuse- 
ment. When  money  is  subscribed  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  proposed  schemes,  we  may  be  justi- 
fied in* protesting,  but  not  before.  Some  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  put  forward  are  thus 
briefly  summarized  in  The  Scientifit  American 
(New  York,  May  15)  : 

"  Professor  Pickering's  idea  of  signaling  to 
Mars  by  means  of  a  huge  system  of  mirrors, 
which  will  flash  the  sun's  light  rhythmically  to 
our  planetary  neighbor,  seems  to  have  attracted 
not  a  little  attention,  and  to  have  called  forth 
other  schemes  from  more  or  less  eminent 
scientists. 

"Professor  Pickering  believes  that  $100,000 
should  be  spent  in  preliminary  work  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  flash  signals.  These 
preparations  will  consist  in  the  building  of  a 
huge  telescope,  and  in  experimental  observa- 
tions made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  fore- 
most astronomers  of  the  world.  The  object  of 
this  preliminary  work  is  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  canals  of  Mars  are  really  artificial.  In 
all,  three  years'  time  would  be  consumed  in 
these  preliminaries. 

"A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
who  states  that  he  is  a  practical  heliograph 
man.  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked.  Professor  Pickering 
proposes  to  make  mirrors  of  such  a  size  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  moved  by  machinery. 
His  idea  appears  to  be  that  if  they  were  each  ten  feet  across, 
there  would  be  about  500  of  them  to  the  mile.  The  heliograph 
man  points  out  that  a  pocket  mirror  two  inches  square  will 
do  just  as  much  work  as  a  mirror  that  is  ten  feet  square.  All  that 
any  mirror  can  reflect  is  the  single  image  of  the  sun.  He  states 
that  it  is  possible  to  flash  from  6  to  48  miles  with  a  shaving-glass. 
This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  standard  size  of  an 
army  heliograph  is  less  than  4  inches.  Hence,  10-foot  mirrors 
would  hardly  be  any  more  serviceable  than  4-inch  mirrors.  The 
Sun ' s  correspondent  suggests  that  instead  of  spending  $10,000,000 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  mechanically  moved  mirrors,  it  will  be 
much  cheaper  to  buy  5.000  10-cent  mirrors,  or  to  make  a  bargain 
with  any  looking-glass  manufacturer  to  sell  scraps  of  silvered  plate 
glass  at  least  2  inches  square.  An  army  of  5,000  men  should  then 
be  deployed,  stationed  10  feet  apart  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas. 
They  should  be  given  a  front  sight  which  will  enable  them  to  aim 
at  Mars. 

"  Prof.  David  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  also  intends  to  improve 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  earth's  proximity  to  Mars  next 
autumn  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  planet  is  really  inhabited. 
He  assumes  that  if  Mars  has  inhabitants,  and  if  they  are  as  intelli- 
gent as  we  are,  they  may  possibly  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  earth  at  that  time,  and  that  they  may  employ  Hertzian  waves 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  his  plan  to  take  the  most  sensitive  wireless 
•telegraph  receivers  he  can  find  up  in  a  balloon,  in  order  to  diminish 
any  obstructive  influence  that  the  atmosphere  may  exert,  and  listen 
for  signals  in  space.  We  wonder  how  Professor  Todd  can  tell 
whether  his  signals  come  from  Mars,  or  whether  the  receivers  have 
not  simply  responded  to  electrical  waves  sent  out  from  the  sun. 


Of  Amherst,  who  plans  to  ascend  ten 
miles  in  a  balloon  to  observe  Mars  without 
the  disturbing  influences  of  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere. 


"Attention  has  already  been  called  in  these  columns  to  Professor 

Wood's  idea  oi  using  a  large  black  spot  on  the  white  alkali  plains, 
with  which  signals  may  be  'winked.'     According  to   Professor 

Wood,  the   spot  could    be   made    in   small    sections   of  black  cloth 

arranged  to  roll  up  on  cj  linders,  exposing  the  white  ground  under- 
neath, the  cylinders  being  turned  simultaneously  by  electric 
motors." 

AUTOMOBILES  OVERBLAMED 

'"T^IIAT  undue  stress  is  being  laid  upon  the  frequency  of  accidents 
-*-       due  to  motor-cars  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  American 

Machinist  (New  York,  May  13).  Statistics  show  that  these  form 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  all  accidents 
due  to  vehicles-  seemingly  a  smaller  propor- 
tion even  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
higher  speed  at  which  automobiles  are  operated. 
Says  the  writer : 

"The  entire  subject  of  accidents  is  receiving 
a  large  amount  of  deserved  attention,  but  of  all 
the  numerous  sources  of  accidents,  a  minor  one, 
the  automobile,  receives  more  attention  than, 
perhaps,  all  others  combined.  It  is  in  this  city 
especially  that  much  space  has  been  devoted  by 
the  daily  papers  to  automobile  accidents,  and 
while  such  accidents  have  deserved  all  the  at- 
tention they  have  received,  the  fact,  neverthe- 
less, remains  that  accidents  and  fatalities  far 
exceeding  in  number  those  due  to  the  automo- 
bile pass  unnoticed  except  when  they  are  ac- 
companied by  spectacular  features. 

"The  police  records  of  this  city  show  that 
between  January  1  and  April  10  there  were  434 
vehicular  accidents  within  the  city  limits,  of 
which  162  were  due  to  street-cars,  167  to  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  and  90  to  automobiles.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  a  larger  way,  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  for  this  city  for  1906,  the 
last  which  we  have  at  hand,  shows  a  total  of 
3,781  deaths  from  violent  causes,  not  including 
murders  and  suicides,  this  being  an  average  of 
over  10  per  day,  most  of  which  passed  un- 
noticed, which  they  would  not  have  done  if 
caused  by  automobiles.  The  explanation  of 
the  prominence  given  by  the  daily  press  to 
automobile  accidents  is  undoubtedly  that  the  machine  is  a  new 
factor  in  our  civilization  and  that  the  accidents  caused  by  it  are 
public  in  their  very  nature,  added  to  which  is  the  proper  indigna- 
tion at  the  recklessness  of  a  few  automobile  drivers  and  their  at- 
tempts to  use  their  machines  as  means  of  escape  when  this  reck- 
lessness leads  to  serious  consequences.  That  such  drivers  need  a 
sharp  taste  of  the  law  we  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  and  in  bring- 
ing this  about  the  present  agitation  is  the  natural  and  perhaps 
necessary  means.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  true  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  not  the  leader  as  an  engine  of  destruction  that  many  have 
come  to  regard  it,  the  commonplace  street-car  and  the  horse-drawn 
wragon,  which  pass  almost  unnoticed,  leading  it  in  large  numbers 
as  the  above  figures  testify. 

"The  matter  has  been  largely  complicated  by  the  improvement 
in  our  streets  due  to  the  introduction  of  asphalt  pavements,  which 
has  brought  about  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pedestrians 
who  crass  the  streets  where  they  should  not.  In  a  legal  sense  the 
pedestrian  has  the  right  of  way  on  the  crossing  but  not  elsewhere 
on  the  highway,  and  while  this  is  the  last  reason  that  can  be  given 
for  any  lack  of  care  by  an  automobile-driver,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  prevailing  practise  has  largely  increased  his  difficulties  as  well 
as  the  pedestrian's  danger. 

"When  the  ordinary  speeds  of  automobiles  and  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  compared  it  is  at  first  sight  surprizing  that  the  latter 
should  be  a  more  prolific  source  of  accidents  than  the  former. 
The  result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  superior  control  of  the  automo- 
bile-driver over  his  vehicle.  The  quickness  and  certainty  with 
which  an  automobile  may  be  brought  to  a  stop  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  operated  one  of  the  machines.     But 
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for  this  and  for  the  further  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  i  r  it  to 

d  doubtk- 


IMPROVED  MOVING-PICTURES 

IMPROVEM]  cinematograph   machinery  which  . 

ind  avoid  the  familiar  and  annoy- 
i  ibed  by  a  contributor  to 
-    Maj   5).     These  improvements,  which  are  due 
named  Proszynski,  will  make  it  possible,  we 
amateur   to   take   pictures  for  the  cinematograph 
with  a  camera  that  may  be  held  in  the  hand.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  principal  improvements   made   in  cinematographic  appa- 

have  aimed  to  do  away  with  scintillation  and  give  fixity  to 

the  in  1  cted  on  the  screen.     Mr.  De  Proszynski,  who  has 

on  the  problem  for  several  years,  sought  at  the  out- 

perfect  the  systems  most  generally  used:  but  he  has  been 

led  by  mathematical  analysis  of  each  movement  to  build  an  entirely 
new  machine  which  fulfils  well  all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it. 
The  speed  of  displacement,  at  the  moment  when  one  image  gives 
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PRINCIPLE  OF   PROSZYNSKI  S   MACHINE. 

I.  Details  of  the  apparatus.    2.  Curve  described  by  the  prongs  that  move 
the  film. 

place  to  the  following,  may  be  ,  |,T  second.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  leave  the  image  on  the  screen  a  relatively  long  time  and  do  away 
with  the  'winking  '  effect  that  conies  from  the  action  of  the  shutter. 
Great  stability  of  the  image  is  obtained,  altho  the  film  is  simply 
held,  without  pressure,  between  guides;  the  noise  is  reduced  to  a 
slight  rustling.  The  film  is  grasped  softly  by  the  prongs,  which 
do  not  press  down  the  perforations.  This  apparatus  was  shown 
;ly  to  the  Societe  de  Physique  and  the  Socitite  d'Encourage- 
ment;  experiments  have  shown  that  the  improvements  foreseen  by 

calculation  are  realizable  in  practise. 

"The  band  is  moved  by  means  of  prongs  (  Fig.  1 ),  which  describe 
a  special  curve  (Fig.  2)  one  part  of  which  is  practically  straight 
(a  to  V)  and  the  rest  circular  {bed).     The  prongs  are  fixt  at  the 

;    a  lever  controlled   by  the  rotation  of  a  secondary  crank  ./ 

attached  to  an  arm  oscillating  about  a  point  />'.     The  crank  ./  turns 

with  variable  speed,  so  calculated   that    it    is  very  great  when   the 
]  rong  I  and  much  less  when  they  ascend,  that  is  to  say.  at 

the  moment  when  they  penetrate  ami  leave  the  holes. 

"The  mechanism  that    produces  these  variations  works  in  thr   e 
Cular   motions  -  that    of    the   axis  of   the  secondary 

/  (Fig.  11.  that  oi  the  motor  axis  or  of  the  fly-wheel  /'.and 
1  a  ring  />  that  be. us  the  gudgeon.    This  latter  Bervi 

an    intermediary    between    the   two   others;   it    traverses  an   arm/-" 

attached  to  the  fly-wheel  and  acts  on  an  elastic  fork g attached  to 

the  end  of  .  /.      The  movement  that  results  from  these  combinations 
is  really  quiK:  Complicated,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  obtained 


by  very  simple  elements,  always  in  contact  with  one  another  and 
animated  by  continuous  circular  motions.  This  explains  the  al- 
most silent  working  of  the  machine,  the  slight  wear  of  the  holes 
on  the  bands  of  film,  even  after  long  use.  and  consequently  the 
lity  ot  the  image. 
"Besides  the  machine  intended  for  ordinary  work,  as  well  for 
projecting  views  as  tor  taking  negatives,  Mr.  Proszynski  has  also 
constructed,  on  the  same  principle,  an  apparatus  for  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  take  street  or  country  scenes,  holding  the  camera  in 
his  hand.  A  special  motor,  run  by  COmprest  air.  enables  him  to 
work  with  about  500  feet  of  film,  and  to  obtain,  under  these  con- 
ditions, views  whose  images  are  as  stable  as  if  the  apparatus  had 
stood  on  a  tripod.  These  devices  embody  great  know  decide  and 
remarkable  ingenuity.  The  models  that  we  have  seen  at  work  re- 
spond well  to  the  foresight  of  the  inventor  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market."—  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SEA-WATER   AS   A  SERUM    . 

"  ■  TREATMENT  of  certain  diseases  by  subcutaneous  injections 
-*■  of  warm  sea-water  has  been  looked  upon  with  favor  by  many 
physicians  since  the  attention  of  the  American  medical  profession 
was  first  directed  to  it  last  November  by  Dr.  Robert-Simon.  In 
the  Archives  of  Pediatrics  (New  York.  May)  Dr.  Theodore  Le 
Boutillier,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  an  account  of  its  successful  use, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  with  children.  Use  of  sea-water  in 
this  way,  the  author  asserts,  follows  rationally  the  theory  of  the 
marine  origin  of  life  and  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  blood-serum 
and  sea-water  contain  the  same  chemical  constituents  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportions.     Says  Dr.  Le  boutillier: 

"  Endeavoring  to  find  a  fluid  in  which  leucocytes  [the  white  pro- 
tective blood-corpuscles]  continued  to  live,  Quinton  discovered 
that  in  a  solution  of  sea-water  leucocytes  of  not  only  man.  but  also 
of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  continued  their  ameboid 
movements  for  a  number  of  hours.  This  is  the  only  serum  in 
which  this  has  ever  been  accomplished.  In  experimenting  on  a 
dog,  for  instance,  he  injected  into  it,  in  amount  equal  to  its  weight, 
a  quantity  of  isotonic  sea-water,  which  was  eliminated  rapidly 
through  the  kidneys.     There  followed  no  bad  effects  and  within 

two  days  the  dog  was  in  a  remarkably  good  condition 

-  '  A  number  of  series  of  experiments  have  been  recorded  in  France, 
in  which  the  use  of  isotonic  sea-water  was  compared  to  that  of 
physiologic  salt  solution,  the  results  showing  that  the  action  of  the 
isotonic  sea-water  is  far  more  rapid,  and  of  more  lasting  effect 
than  that  of  physiologic  salt  solution,  while  in  cases  in  which  no 
result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  when  sea-water  was 
administered  the  improvement  was  rapid.  This  has  been  noticed 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  inanition  in  the  new-born,  where  the  in- 
crease in  weight  per  day  was  almost  twice  as  great  with  the  use  of 
isotonic  sea-water  as  with  the  physiologic  salt  solution 

"  The  action  of  isotonic  sea-water  is  distinctly  tonic.  In  other 
words,  it  supplies  to  the  cell  mineral  elements  which  are  lacking 
or  needful  to  its  proper  action.  It,  in  contradistinction  toother 
serums,  has  no  bactericidal  action,  but  by  building  up  the  cell  it 
increases  in  that  way  the  cellular  resistance  to  infection.  Owing 
to  its  tonic  action,  the  indications  for  the  use  of  isotonic  sea-water 
are  numerous;  indeed  it  might  be  said  to  be  indicated  wherever 
there  is  lack  of  tone  or  the  breaking  down  of  the  cells.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  panacea  tor  all  ills,  but  only  to  be  used  as  a  rapid 
and  valuable  aid  in  conjunction  with  other  treatment. 

"The  solution  must  be  Carefully  prepared  from  fresh  sea-water 
obtained  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  insure  against  contamination 
from  sewage,  that  is  to  say.  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  sea.  To  avoid 
bacteria  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  should  be 
collected  in  sterile  bottles  at  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fort] 
below  the  sin  lace,  a\\<\.  if  possible,  when  the  sea  is  calm.  It  is 
said  that  water  is  best  obtained  where  the  sea-bed  is  sandy.  The 
solution  is  made  by  mixing  83  parts  of  sea-water  with  100  pa: 

pure  spring-water.     This  mixture  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.008 

and  has  a  molecular  concentration  equal  to  that  of  blood-serum. 
This  is  of  importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  serum 
which,  when  injected  subcutaneoiislv.  causes  no  pain  or  reaction 
and   is  the  only  serum  of  which  this   is    true.     The  mixture    is 
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filtered,  cold,  through  a  germ-proof  Berkfeldt  filter  and  put  into 

sterile  bottles.  It  must  not  be  boiled  or  sterilized  in  an  autoclave, 
as  this  produces  a  change  which  not  only  vitiates  its  action  but 
causes  pathogenic  effects.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  this 
solution  will  not  continue  to  have  its  most  beneficial  action  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  or  lour  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  collec- 
tion oi  the  sea-water." 


TWENTY   YEARS*   PROGRESS 
EXPLOSIVES 


IN 


THE  whole  vast  field  of  progress  in  blasting  and  military  ex- 
plosives for  the  last  twenty  years  \>a>  reviewed  by  ( )scar 
Guttmann  in  the  Cantor  lectures  delivered  recently  in  London 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  We  quote  below  portions  of 
an  abstract  made  for  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York). 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  despite  the  great  recent 
progress  in  high  explosives,  the  use  of  the  old  black  powder  shows 
little  sign  of  dying  out.  In  Great  Britain,  we  are  told,  more  than 
half  the  explosives  used  in  1907  consisted  of  black  powder.  Prac- 
tically no  progress  has  been  made  in  this  blasting  agent  since  1886, 
but  a  number  of  rough  mixtures  similar  to  black  powder  have  been 
revived  and  are  used  extensively  in  Germany.     We  read  : 

"Among  these  may  be  mentioned  'sprengsalpeter,'  practically 
a  black  powder  with  sodium  nitrate  instead  of  potassium  nitrate, 
'petroklastite  '  containing  coal  pitch  and  bichromate,  and 'cahii- 
cite."  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  sulfur,  lampblack,  cellulose, 
and  iron  sulfate.  In  America  large  quantities  of  sodium-nitrate 
powders  are  used. 

"There  has  been  no  special  improvement  in  dynamite  since 
blasting-gelatin  was  invented  in  1875.  This  explosive  and  the 
gelatin  dynamites  have  in  most  countries  driven  'kieselguhr  '  dyna- 
mite out  of  the  field.  Considerable  advance,  however,  has  been 
made  in  the  removal  of  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  dynamite,  its 
liability  to  freezing.  The  addition  of  nitrobenzine  to  nitroglycerin 
was  one  of  the  first  expedients  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nitrobenzine  reduced  the  explosive  power  when  used 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  freezing.  Later  dinitrotuluene 
was  used,  and  in  1904  the  addition  of  dinitroglycerin  to  trinitro- 
glycerin  explosives  was  patented,  together  with  a  practical  method 
of  manufacturing  dinitroglycerin.  The  latter  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale  in  Germany.  A  large  number  of  other  additions  have 
been  tiied.  but  none  has  been  definitely  adopted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  unfreezable  dynamites." 

Perhaps  the  main  advance  in  explosives  during  the  last  two 
decades,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  has  been  in  safety  explosives 
for  gaseous  collieries,  and  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  use  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  This  is  absolutely  safe  in  all  quantities,  and 
altho  it  can  not  be  used  alone,  a  minimum  quantity  of  added  com- 
bustible avoids  flames  of  great  length  and  duration.  The  account 
goes  on  : 

"Explosives  containing  potassium  chlorate  were  for  long  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  safety  explosives  on  account  of  their  extreme 
liability  to  explode  under  impact  or  friction.  The  recent  advent 
of  electrolytic  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  potassium  chlorate 
has  brought  the  price  of  this  chemical  down  to  a  point  where  it 
can  be  used  commercially  in  the  manufacture  of  suitable  explosives 
and  a  great  deal  of  research  has  been  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  methods  of  eliminating  its  dangerous  qualities.  Success  has 
been  attained  by  the  addition  to  the  explosive  of  some  oil 

"The  first  real  safety  explosive  was  a  nitroglycerin  explosive, 
carbonite.  Curiously  enough,  it  has  not  been  surpassed  for  safety, 
tho  it  has  been  on  the  market  for  twenty  years.  The  composition 
is  saltpeter,  cellulose,  nitroglycerin,  and  sulfureted  oil.  The  in- 
vestigation of  nitroglycerin  safety  explosives  has  shown  that  the 
addition  of  cellulose  to  nitroglycerin  compositions,  as  rye  flour  to 
carbonite  or  wood  pulp  to  other  explosives,  renders  them  highly 
inert  in  fire  damp  mixtures. 

"In  every  European  country  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  prohibited 
in  fiery  mines.  One  black  powder-like  mixture,  bobbinite,  how- 
ever, lias  passed  even  the  most  stringent  tests  in  England  and  has 
been  admitted  to  the  list  of  permitted  explosives.  It  consists  of 
about  64  parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  2  parts  of  sulfur,  and  19  parts 


of  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of  15  parts  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
and  copper  sulfates,  or  alternately  ol  8  parts  of  starch  and  3  parts 
of  paraffin  wax  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  other  materials. 
(Una  million  pounds  were  used  in  Great  Britain  in  1907.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  slow-burning  and  of  not  unduly  shattering 
the  coal.  The  facts  that  the  miners  are  used  to  black  powder,  and 
that  if  the  bore-hide  be  overcharged  as  usual,  bobbinite  does  not 
break  up  the  coal  badly,  have  also  assisted  in  making  it  popular." 

In  closing,  the  writer  quotes  statistics  of  the  use  of  safety  ex- 
plosives in  English  coal-mines,  showing  that  in  1907,  of  a  total  of 
7,764,122  pounds,  over  22  per  cent,  was  saxonite,  which  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  nitroglycerin,  and  14  percent,  was  bobbinite, 
the  remaining  64  percent,  being  distributed  amongeleven  varieties 
of  nitroglycerin  and  ammonium  nitrate  powders. 


WHY   DRUNKEN   MEN   SEE  DOUBLE 

THIS  question,  remarks  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  May  S),  is  not  strictly  pertinent,  for,  to  see 
double,  one  must  have  two  good  eyes.  No  amount  of  alcohol 
would  make  a  one-eyed  man  see  double.  Supposing  the  two  eyes 
to  exist,  however,  why  should  an  intoxicated  man  see  two  images 
of  an  object  with  them,  while  a  normal  person  sees  only  one  ? 
Says  the  writer : 

"When  we  wish  to  see  distinctly,  we  automatically  so  adjust  the 
eyes  laterally,  by  converging  them  more  or  less  (they  are  always 
to  greater  or  less  extent  convergent  in  the  case  of  normal  eyes)  that 


the  image  formed  in  each  falls  upon  the  sensitive  point  of  the  ret- 
ina. If  the  object  is  too  far  off  to  enable  us  to  get  a  distinct 
image  thereof  in  either  eye,  we  can  do  one  of  several  things.  We 
can  bring  it  nearer,  so  as  to  throw  its  sharpest  image  on  the  retina 
instead  of  before  it ;  or  we  can  by  contracting  the  eye  muscles 
bring  the  retina  nearer  the  lens  ;  or  we  may  use  a  concave  lens  to 
throw  the  image  farther  front  in  the  eye  ;  or,  last  of  all,  we  may  do 
with  the  eye  what  we  may  do  with  a  camera — reduce  the  convexity 
of  the  lens  itself. 

"  Both  eyes  may  be  moved  either  upward  or  downward,  or  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  in  the  plane  in  which  they  lie.  They  may  also 
be  made  more  or  less  convergent;  but  it  is  impossible  to  direct 
one  of  them  upward  and  the  other  downward.  If  we  converge  them 
so  that  the  two  images  fall  on  the  sensitive  point  of  the  correspond- 
ing retinas,  we  get  in  the  brain  a  sharp  image.  If,  however,  from 
any  cause,  we  are  not  able  to  move  the  eyeballs  se  as  to  have  this 
image  fall  on  the  respective  sensitive  points  of  the  retina,  we  see 
double.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed  sketches,  in  which  Fig.  1 
represents  the  position  of  the  two  eyes  as  properly  fixt  on  an  ob- 
ject O,  the  images  OiO-t  coming  at  the  sensitive  point  of  each  ret- 
ina. In  Fig.  2,  however,  the  eyes  are  too  much,  and  in  Fig.  3 
too  little  convergent ;  so  that  in  either  case  the  brain  sees  two  ob- 
jects instead  of  one. 

"This  seeing  double  can  be  caused  by  temporary  or  permanent 
paralysis  of  either  the  inner  or  the  outer  lateral  muscles  of  the  eye- 
balls. For  permanent  paralysis  there  may  be  any  one  of  several 
causes  ;  for  temporary  paralysis  also,  among  these  latter  being  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  of  tobacco,  or  of  both  together,  or  the 
effect  of  poison,  as  for  instance  lead.  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink,  the  controlling  muscles  of  the  eye,  like  others  of  the  body, 
are  not  under  command  ;  hence,  some  drunken  subjects  stammer 
in  their  speech,  others  stagger  in  their  walk,  and  others  see  double." 
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NATURE'S  WAY  WITH  A   DESERT 

D  staining  plant  life  remain 

I  md  on  which  every  living  thing 

yed  will  in  time  bloom  again  as  the  rose, 
no  matter  how  isolated  they  m.i\  be.  Perhaps  the  experiment  here 
indicated  de  and  in  the  most  striking 

iture  with  tlie  celebrated  volcanic  island  of  Krakatau  in 
and   Sumatra.    Twenty-five  years  ago 
-land    was    blown  to    hit-.  1>\    a    volcanic  explosion,    which 
and  transformed  it  from  a  forest-covered 
.mice  and  volcanic  ash.     Altho  12  miles 
from    the  'id    and    22    miles    from    the  nearest   point  of 

Sum..  isl  seeds  would  have  to  be  carried  by  wind 

the  island  is  now  covered  again  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
including  trees  50  feet  tall.     The  progress  ol  this  remarkable  vege- 
" colonization"  is  told  in  a  recent  hook  by  Prof.  A.  Ernst. 
From  a  review  in  Nature  (London.  .May  6)  we  quote  the  following  : 

"In    1886,    when    Dr.  Treuh  visited  the  island,  its  repopulation 
had  already  begun.     Blue-green  algae,  without  doubt  wind-borne, 


M  W    VIGETATION   ON    A    DEVASTATED    ISLAND. 

Clearing  in  the  Strand-forest.     To  the  left  in  the  foreground  S,  at 
:  Koenigii;  behind  the  grasses (Saccharum  spontancum)  a  group 
of  coconut  palms       Southeast  coast  of  Krakatau      From  "The   New 
Flora  of  the  Volcanic  Island  of  Krakatau  " 

had  formed  a  gelatinous  layer  on  pumice  and  volcanic  ash.  and  on 
the  exposed  torks  in  the  ravines  on  the  mountain  slopes:  these 
formed  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  germination  of  wind-borne  spores 
of  mosses  and  ferns,  as  well  as  .if  s.-,  rjs.  I  'ins  preponderated  at 
this  early  Stage,  being  represented  by  eleven  widely  spread  Indo- 
Malayan  species;  in  the  drift-zone  of  the  lieach  were  seedlings  ol 
nine  phanerogams  which  had  grown  from  sea-borne  fruits  or  seeds  : 
two  of  these  were  I  on  nd  in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
with  the  addition  ot  tour  species  of  ( 'omposit.c  and  two  grasses, 
the  fruits  ",  which  had  obviously  been  brought  by  air-currents. 
Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  colonization  of  an  isolated  high  volcaqic 

not  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  those  ol  a  coral  island. 
where  the  elements  of  the  strand-flora,  brought  by  sea,    He  ol   the 
Here  the  wind-home  element  played  the  princi- 
pal pan.  and  the  flora  of  the  interior  had  developed  independently 
'I  with  much  greater  rapidity. 
"  It  is  to  ted  that  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  before 

loration  ol  the  new    Krakatau  in  March.   1897.      The 
number  ol  IS  then  much  increased,  and  amounted  to  fifty- 

ad  twelve   vascular  cryptogams;  the  ground 
was,  in  so  ;  letelj  covered,  and  plant 

Inland  the  \  egetatioil  constituted 
a  kind   ol  ion. illy    1  Caching    a    111. ins 

height   ami   som  .        (  )n  the  hills  and 

>  were  low<  9  with  numerous  ferns  and  a  tew  seed* 


plants;  ferns  still  predominated  largely  on  the  rock  surfaces. 
Shrubs  were  few  and  trees  rare.  Of  the  fifty-three  seed-plants  it 
was  estimated  that  thirty-two  had  come  by  sea.  seventeen  had  been 
introduced  by  wind  agency,  and  four  by  fruit-eating  animals  or  by 
man.  The  results  of  a  third  expedition,  in  1905,  have  not  been 
published.  In  April,  1006,  was  planned  the  short  expedition  of 
which  the  present  is  an  account. 

"The  progress  made  by  the  vegetation  since  1897  was  remark- 
able: almost  the  whole  south  side  of  the  island  was  seen  to  be 
covered  with  green.  In  the  drift-zone  on  the  beach  was  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  and  seeds  of  land-plants,  some  quite  fresh,  some 
il ready  germinated  and  rooted  to  the  ground.  They  represent  the 
widely  distributed  strand-plants  which  are  the  first  colonists  ot 
recently  formed  coral  reefs  and  islands,  and  owe  their  buoyancy  to 
air  spaces  <>r  light  tissue  in  pericarp  or  seed-coat." 

Further  inland,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  were  long,  trailing 
vines  forming  a  dense  network  with  tall  grass  ledges,  and 

further  still  a  young  forest  of  trees  and  shrubs,  presenting  an  almost 

continuous  mass  of  foliage.  There  were  coconut  palms,  screw- 
pines,  and  figs,  and  beyond  this  belt  of  forest  a  steppe-like  vegeta- 
tion of  grasses,  reeds,  and  vines,  forming  a  dense  jungle.  When 
we  remember  the  conditions  under  which  all  this  transformation 
has  taken  place,  it  seems  almost  miraculous.  The  reviewer  says, 
in  closing  : 

"As  regards  the  means  by  which  the  islands  have  been  colonized, 
it  is  estimated  that  of  the  seed-plants  39  per  cent,  to  72  per  cent. 
have  been  brought  by  sea-currents.  10  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent,  by 
birds,  and  16  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  by  air-currents;  air-currents 
are  also  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  ferns  and  lower 
cryptogams." 

HEAT  PRODUCED  BY  THE   HEART 

'  I  "*  HAT  the  heart  by  its  contraction  not  only  maintains  the  cir- 
-*■  dilation  of  the  blood,  but  produces  heat,  is  well  understood 
by  physiologists.  Prof.  Sigmund  Kxner,  in  the  Medicinische 
Blatter  (April  10),  discusses  the  means  by  which  this  heat  is  dis- 
persed and  the  heart  prevented  from  being  overheated.  Says  The 
Lancet.  (London,  May  S) : 

"  He  pointed  out  that  whereas  in  cold-blooded  animals  the  heart 
is  often  at  a  distance  from  the  lungs  and  in  many  of  them  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  liver,  in  warm-blooded  animals  it  is  closely  invested 
by  the  lungs,  and  in  birds  by  the  air  sacs.  He  has  calculated  that 
in  man  about  yz  calories  of  heat  are  abstracted  from  the  body 
daily  by  means  of  the  lungs.  So  being  employed  [in  warming  the 
expired  air  and  242  in  saturating  it  with  water  vapor.  He  esti- 
mated the  heat  produced  by  the  heart  at  about  70 calories  daily, 
and  he  suggested  that  this  was  in  part  given  off  to  the  surrounding 
organs,  especially  the  lungs.  Some  experiments  by  Yoshimura. 
in  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Vienna,  by  means  of  thermo- 
needles,  showed  that  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  were  about  half  a 
degree  wanner  than  the  lungs,  and  that  the  farther  the  spot  investi- 
gated was  from  the  heart  the  cooler  its  temperature  was.  The 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  showed  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
blood  contained  in  it,  and  with  the  heart  exposed  the  difference 
might  be  as  much  as  two  degrees.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle 
was  found  to  be  lower  in  temperature  than  that  in  the  right,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  coming  to  the  right  side  is 
brought  from  regions  in  which  active  processes  of  oxidation  are  in 
progress.  Professor  Kxner  stated  that  the  heart  gives  off  one- 
fifteenth  to  one-tenth  of  the  heat  produced  by  it  lrom  its  surl 
and  that  if  this  loss  be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  heart  with  a 
non-conductor  its  temperature  rises.  The  right  ventricle  is  not 
surrounded  by  the  lungs,  and  owing  to  its  thinner  walls  and  to  the 
coni]i. natively  small  amount  of  work  it  has  to  do — viz.,  only  about 

one-seventh  or  one-eighth  ol  that  of  the  left-  the  importance  of  its 
coolin 

These  conclusions   have  been  eiitici/ed  by    Dr.  Max  llei/.  who 
is  that    the  blood   circulating   in    the  coronary   vessels   is  of 

much  gi eater  impoi  tance  in  abstracting  the  heat  than  the  loss  from 
the  surface  to  the  lungs.  Obviously,  the  heat  produced  by  the 
heart's  contraction  must  be  rapidly  dissipated,  and  probably  both 

these  factors  play  their  parts  in  the  action. 
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THE   APPARENTLY   DROWNED 

IT  is  disquieting  to  be  told  that  many  persons,  apparently 
drowned,  still  die  when  they  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
application  of  proper  methods.  Artificial  respiration  is  the  favor- 
ite mode  of  treatment  at  present.  Of  the  many  methods  devised. 
at  least  four  are  now  in  common  use  ;  but  how  many  persons  know 
how  to  apply  any  of  them  properly  and  persistently?  The  Lancet 
(London,  April  24),  in  an  editorial  review  of  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  by  Dr.  Arthur  Keith,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  machine  will  yet  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Most 
of  the  earlier  methods  of  resuscitation,  Dr.  Keith  tells  us,  are  now 
disused.     We  read  : 

"  Practically  all  the  methods  advised  by  the  society  in  its  early 
years  have  been  discarded  and  condemned  since;  for  the  thought 
can  not  fail  to  arise  that  our  most  cherished  modern  methods  may 
in  their  turn  be  rejected  by  those  that  come  after  us.  Stimulants 
to  the  nose  and  skin,  bleeding,  emetics,  and  the  fumigation  of  the 
large  intestine  with  tobacco  smoke,  all  these  were  looked  upon  as 
valuable  methods  of  reviving  the  drowned,  but  now  they  are  un- 
known. Warmth  and  friction  of  the  skin  still  survive  and  are  of 
definite  value,  and  especially  useful  is  warmth.  The  only  method 
of  artificial  respiration  that  was  then  known  was  direct  inflation 
from  the  operator's  mouth,  and  tho  this  was  discarded  later  by  the 
society,  many  recoveries  were  ascribed  to  its  use,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably by  no  means  useless 

"In  cases  of  drowning  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  water  does 
enter  the  lungs,  tho  until  quite  recently  this  fact  was  denied.  In 
one  case  a  dog  in  drowning  received  into  its  lungs  more  than  700 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  ;  and  one  part  of  the  problem  of  resus- 
citation is  the  removal  of  this  water  from  the  lungs.  Some  of  it 
is  absorbed  from  the  lungs,  for  if  an  animal  is  drowned  in  water 
stained  with  a  pigment  the  coloring-matter  can  be  traced  into  the 
pulmonary  lymphatics.  The  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  as 
important  as  the  disturbance  of  the  respiration  ;  when  it  begins  to 
fail,  the  right  heart  is  distended  and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  en- 
gorged with  blood 

"Dr.  Keith  thinks  that  artificial  respiration,  however  carefully 
performed,  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  more  than  one  in  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  cases,  but  as  it  can  not  be  said  beforehand  which 
is  the  exceptional  case,  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed 
with  the  utmost  care  in  all.  Appeals  to  the  statistics  at  present 
available  are  vain.  Successful  cases  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
put  on  record  than  are  those  in  which  failure  has  occurred,  but  if 
we  may  judge  by  statistics  every  method  has  shown  a  large  amount 
of  success. 

"We  can  not  loo'k  upon  the  results  of  artificial  respiration  at  the 
present  time  as  satisfactory.  Many  cases  do,  indeed,  recover,  but 
it  is  probable  that  many  die  who  might  have  survived  had  suitable 
treatment  been  adopted.  W7e  do  not  deny  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  asphyxiated  and  we 
recognize  the  enormous  amount  of  care  which  has  been  expended 
in  these  researches,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
It  is  possible  that  the  impulsion  and  extraction  of  air  by  means  of 
a  machine,  provided  that  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  is  not  used  to 
excess,  may  yet  replace  other  methods  when  the  mechanism  is  at 
hand,  for  a  machine  is  tireless  and  thorough,  and  less  room  is  left 
for  want  of  knowledge." 


OUR  SHRINKING  BRAINS— With  regard  to  the  brain  the  state- 
ment is  made  by  Dr.  S.  Minot  in  his  recent  book  on  "Age,  Growth, 
and  Death"  (New  York)  that  after  about  forty  years  of  age,  the 
brain  begins  gradually  to  grow  less  in  weight  for  the  persons  of  the 
same  age  and  weight.  Says  Th :  Canada  Lancet  (Toronto,  May) 
in  a  review  : 

"This  loss  in  brain  weight  is  due  to  loss  in  weight  in  the  indi- 
vidual cells  ;  in  other  words,  the  protoplasm  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing from  the  cells.  The  atrophy  of  the  various  structures  of  the 
body  'is  preeminently  a  characteristic  of  the  old.'  But  as  the 
cells  of  the  organs  of  the  body  waste  in  size,  the  connective  tissue 
or  the  common  tissue  of  the  organs  increases  in  amount.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  constant  battle  going  on  between  the  higher  forms 
of  tissues  and  the  lower,  with  a  steady  mastery  on  the  part  of  the 
lower.     Man,  the  highest  manifestation  of  animaltlife,  suffers  most 


from  the  condition  known  as  old  age.  It  is  In  him  that  the 
characteristics  are  most  revealed.  'The  human  species  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  and  it  also  suffers  most  from  old  age.' 
Blood  corpuscles  are  dying  and  being  used  as  coloring  matter,  the 
hairs  fall  off  and  do  not  grow  again,  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  is 
being  constantly  shed,  and  so  on  throughout  the  body." 


DANGERS  OF  WIRELESS 

'"T'HAT  wireless  telegraphy  is  accompanied  by  dangers  to  those 
*-  who  are  exposed  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  currents  of 
high  frequency  and  high  tension  which  it  necessitates  is  asserted 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  Bellier,  of  the  French  Navy,  published  in  the 
.  Irchives  dc  Mt'decine  Navale  (March,  1 909).  Says  The  A'atioiial 
Druggist  (St.   Louis,  May) : 

"  It  has  been  found  that  those  persons  who  operate  the  apparatus 
emitting  the  Hertzian  oscillations  are  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
fects of  vision  and  conjunctivitis,  more  or  less  intense,  caused 
probably  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sparks.  The  conjunctivitis  is 
somttimes  complicated  with  keratitis. 

"The  electric  spark  also  sometimes  causes  eczema  of  the  eyelids 
and  of  the  wrists ;  nervous  palpitations  have  also  been  noted. 
Further  experiments  may  bring  to  light  the  existence  of  other 
maladies  due  to  the  spark.  At  any  rate  the  action  upon  the  eyes 
appears  to  be  well  established.  Dr.  Bellier  suggests  that  teleg- 
raphers operating  the  wireless  system  be  provided  with  dark  blue, 
or,  better,  yellow  spectacles  to  protect  the  eyes  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chemical  and  ultra-violet  rays." 

In  an  editorial  in  The  Press  (New  York,  May  14)  the  existence 
of  what  the  writer  calls  "the  wireless  eye"  is  further  discust  as 
follows  : 

"  The  theory  is,  apparently,  that  not  only  the  sparks  and  dis- 
charges from  the  powerful  sending  machines  are  productive  of 
harm,  but  that  the  actual  waves  themselves  may  have  an  effect  in 
causing  the  new  disease.  If  the  latter  etiology  be  correct,  it  is 
manifest  that  outsiders  might  fall  victims  to  the  waves,  particularly 
those  living  near  large  wireless  installations. 

"The  foregoing  seems  like  a  bit  of  picturesque  sensationalism, 
nothing  more ;  but  it  has  stirred  up  enough  interest  in  England  to 
draw  a  protesting  letter  from  Mr.  Marconi  to  the  London  Times. 
"As  I  am  not  ambitious,'  he  writes,  'to  be  associated  with  any  new 
addition  to  the  already  sufficiently  sorrowful  list  of  occupational 
diseases,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  the  courtesy  of  your  columns 
to  state  .  .  .  that  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the  companies 
associated  with  my  name  .  .  .  supply  no  evidence  whatever  in 
support  of  these  suggestions.'  Mr.  Marconi  goes  on  to  explain 
that  ordinary  foresight  led  him  to  surround  the  sparks  and  dis- 
charges at  high-power  stations  with  opaque  screens.  No  other 
precautions  were  found  necessary,  and  the  health  of  the  operators 
has  never  suffered.  Perhaps  the  operators  of  the  French  Navy 
were  not  thus  protected." 


HEARING  ELECTRICITY— That  the  ear  may  perceive  an  alter- 
nating electric  current  directly,  without  previously  converting  it 
into  mechanical  movement,  as  in  a  telephone  disk,  is  indicated  by 
experiments  made  recently  by  Joseph  Riederat,  Steglitz,  Germany. 
He  finds  that  it  is  possible,  by  simple  apparatus,  to  charge  the 
whole  body  with  the  rapidly  alternating  impulses  due  to  the  cur- 
rent. The  drum  of  the  ear  vibrates  in  response  to  this  action,  and 
hence  a  sound  is  heard.  It  is  necessary  simply  to  press  against 
the  ear  the  outer  metallic  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  whose  inner  coat- 
ing is  connected  with  one  pole  of  an  induction  coil,  and  to  grasp 
the  opposite  pole  with  the  hand.  Says  the  author  of  a  note  in  the 
Revice  Scientifique  (Paris,  March  13)  : 

"Rieder  thinks  it  not  impossible  to  perfect  this  arrangement  so 
that  it  will  transmit  speech  telephonically.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  some  deaf  people  might  not  be  sensitive  to  the  de- 
vice. As  Mr.  Rieder  finds  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  in 
the  ear  for  several  hours  after  such  experiments  the  auditive  organs 
must  be  acted  upon  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary telephone.  Caution  is  therefore,  necessary  in  tests  of  this 
kind." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

•  f"  wer  that  li  of  the  national  mind 

1       ol  Amei  rcibly,  says  Mi . 

baud,  writing  in  La  Revue  </u  Afoi  than  when 

the  cultus  known  as  Christian  Science.     About  this  form 

s  in  reality  from  the  perennial  optimism 

that  i  in  heart,  there  is  nothing  of  thi 

ilism  which  marked  the  apostleship of  the  late  Mr.  Dowie, 
or  the  grotesqu  ttism  which  is  the  native  sign  of  many. 

lie  mushroom  religions  that  come  into  being  but  to 
away  unhonored  and  unsung.     To  this   French  writer  it  is  an 
sign  that  such   important  thinkers  as   Professor  James, 
the   pragmatist,  anil   Mark   Twain,  the  student  of  human  nature, 
ted  time  to  investigating  the  phenomena  that  have  en- 
red  its  rise  and  success.     Says  Mr.  Michaud: 

"To-day  Christian  Science  has  at  least  a  million  followers.  It 
has  churches  in  both  hemispheres.  Its  congregations  are  not  com- 
..t  common,  unthinking  men.  but  oi  university  men.  artists, 
shrewd  business  nu-n,  all  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and 
common  sense.  Many  of  the  better-known  churches  note  with  envy 
the  successes  of  the  Christian-Scientist  congregations,  and  many 
of  them  end  by  copying  the  methods  adopted  by  the  rivals  in  win- 
ning over  adherents.  In  its  essence,  this  Christian  Science  has 
all  the  elements  of  paternalism.  Its  first  aim  is  to  foresee  the 
currents  of  human  thought,  and,  having  grasped  their  tendencies, 
to  guide  them— clearly  a  relic  of  the  form  of  government  dearest 
to  the  earliest  settlers  of  North  America,  when  to  be  the  'father  of 
his  rlock  '  was  the  idea!  ambition  of  every  statesman.  Also,  this 
spirit  of  Christian  Science  is  the  logical  outcome,  in  matters 
spiritual,  of  the  wondrous  faith  Americans  entertain  in  matters 
purely  material.  They  have  boundless  faith  in  the  future  of  their 
continent ;  consequently  their  confidence  in  the  never-failing  good- 
'"1  is  without  limit.  Thecultus  is  one  founded  explicitly 
on  a 'science  of  vogue'  which  is  thoroughly  American.  The  in- 
vestigator who  cares  to  take  pains  can  easily  trace  the  course  of 
American  'attitudes'  at  given  periods.  Everything  is  change — 
but  change  with  its  own  currents  of  logic.  Christian  Science  is 
a  halting-place  between  Puritanism,  with  its  ritjid  forms,  and  Cal- 
vinism, with  its  harsh  pessimism — the  note,  also,  of  the  official 
churches  which  fail  not  to  preach  the  native  wickedness  of 
mankind." 

How  the  Christian  Scientists  came  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with 
those  of  sects  so  apparently  opposed  to  them,  in  point  of  creed  as 
to  spirit  and  matter,  Mr.  Michaud  endeavors  to  tell.      He  says,  in 

It  was  not  hard  for  Americans  to  pass  from  theological  fatalism 
to  that  practical  optimism  which  is  their  most  abiding  trait.  And 
solely  lor  tins  reason,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  in  its  quest  of 
the  utilitarian,  has  not  the  slightest  regard  for  apparent  contradic- 
tions.     It  required  no  Mrs.  Eddy  to  codify  the  optimistical  beliefs 

which  were  born  to  Americans  when  they  threw  off  the  foreign 

yoke.      And  it   was   just  the   late   of   things  that   when    Mrs.    Eddy 

gave  her  attention  to  tin-  cultus  that  has  engaged  her  life,  there 
was  flourishing  in  the  United  States  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
sentative  of  the  American  idea.  It  was  perfectly  consonant 
witli  his  peculiar  genius  that  lie  should  be  able  to  find  a  passage 
from  puritanical  fatalism  to  practical  optimism,  or  the  desire  to 
live  and  be  active,  which  is  really  Pragmatism.  He  did  not  reject 
the  idea  of  "fatalism,"  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Calvinism ;  but 

I  on   tin-  existence  of   a  "law  "  of   fatalism   which,  postu- 

I  did.  the  reason  of  the  "  All."  or  ( iod.  required  confiding 

<d  submission  to  His  ordinances.     Here  is  the  germ  of 

optimism,  or  beliei  that " whatever  is,  is  right,"  as  Pope  has  it. 

The  teachings  Ol  Wall  Whitman  bore  the  same  impress  of  the  opti- 
mistical spirit. 

According  to   Mr.  Michaud   Christian   Science  counts  for  much 

in   pointing    out    tin-    newest    i!  ■    to   the   modern 

ir.lo^ist.  .  ..nly  the  will  counts. 

Is  th  Mr.  James's  pi  agmatism  ?  asks  the 


French  wril  eding  to  give  an  example.     Thus:  "I  do  not 

tremble  because  1  fear;  but  I  fear  because  I  tremble.  Therefore 
I  will  not  tremble,  and  consequently  shall  not  fear."  Here,  in- 
deed, he  declares,  is  the  maximum  exercise  of  the  will.  Finally, 
Mr.  Michaud  thinks  that  if  this  notion  of  the  spirit  is  to  dominate 
all  ideas  in  the  future,  it  will  have  bad  results  for  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony,  spirit  accounting  for  so  much.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  matrimony  is  at  present  undergoing  a  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can societ\ .  precisely  owing  to  notions  which  have  come  from  the 
tabernacles  of  Christian  Science,  and  which  put  forward  the  idea 
that  "as  the  generations  of  human  kind  decrease.  Cod  will  reveal 
himself  more  fully  to  men" — which,  says  Mr.  Michaud.  would  ap- 
pear to  place  a  premium  on  race-murder. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  THE  POPE   THINKS  OF  WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE 

T)  OMAN-CATHOLIC  journals  are  correcting  the  impression 
-*-^-  created  by  the  daily  press  that  Pius  X.  has  publicly  con- 
demned the  woman-suffrage  movement.  But  it  is  made  equally 
clear  that  he  does  not  encourage  it.  The  Catliolic  News  (New 
York)  says  that  the  occasion  of  his  recent  utterance  was  the  recep- 
tion in  audience  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  women  of  Italy 
and  France,  members  of  the  well-known  organizations,  "  I'nion  fra 
le  Donne  Catholiched'Italia,"  "  Eigue  Patriotique  Franchise,"  and 
"Association  des  Dames  Franchises."  Rome,  a  weekly  Catholic 
journal  printed  in  English  in  the  Eternal  City,  informs  us  that  the 
president  of  the  Italian  organization  "read  an  address  promising 
His  Holiness  the  cooperation  of  these  bodies  in  his  great  work  for 
the  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ."  and  that  Pius  X.  in  reply- 
ing "touched  upon  some  of  the  vital  questions  connected  with  the 
woman's  movement  of  the  day."  He  is  said  to  have  pointed  out 
that  it  is  "an  error  to  suppose  that  woman  has  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  social  function  as  man.  She  is  not  his  slave  or  his 
vant,  but  his  companion  and  helpmate."  "Their  functions  are 
different,  but  both  equally  noble  and  harmonizing  in  the  scope  of 
forming  the  family  and  educating  the  offspring."  but  woman's 
functions  are  not  confined  within  the  home,  he  said.  She  has  also 
a  social  mission.     The  Pope  thus  continued  : 

"  I  would  suggest  also  that  you  give  serious  attention  to  the 
study  of  pedagogy,  so  that  you  may  learn  the  rules  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  and  become  better  equipped  for  the  difficult 
work  of  education.  To-day  there  is  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  child 
by  sparing  the  rod  and  to  act  on  the  belief  that  children  will  grow 
up  good  Christians  and  good  citizens  when  nurtured  on  kisses  and 
caresses.  Then  again,  if  you  are  to  be  good  housewives  you  must 
learn  something  of  the  principles  of  domestic  economy,  which  will 
enable  youto  regulate  your  households  with  thrift  and  order.  But 
above  all  else,  be  assiduous  in  your  religious  duties,  remembering 
that  while  the  truly  pious  woman  is  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
of  the  heart  of  her  husband,  she  becomes  the  bane  of  both  when 
she  is  without  faith." 

"It  will  be  observed."  rem. irks  Rome,  commenting  upon  the 
Pope's  address,  "that  the  Holy  Father  gives  due  prominence  to 
the  work  of  woman  in  the  social  movement."      It  adds: 

"He  has  not.  of  course,  made  anv  formal  pronouncement  on  the 

political  movement  among  women,  but  in  more  than  one  private  or 

semi-private  conversation  he  has  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  he  haS 
no  sympathy  with  tin'  female  demagog— or,  indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, with  the  male  demagog  of  the  hour.      II-.'  does  not  wish  ti 

women  become  members  of  Parliament  or  of  Congress,  but  he 
does  w  ish  them  to  take  an  active  and  even  a  public  part  in  questions 

connected  intimately  with  the  sanctity  <>f  family  life,  the  religious 

education  of  the  young,  the  betterment  of  the  condition,  moral  and 
material,  ol  working  women,  and  soon." 
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WHY  NEW  YORK   IS   GODLESS 

NEW  YORK  is  overchurched  but  underworked,  says  a  maga- 
zine writer  who  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
" Godlessness  "  of  the  city.  The  Protestant  churches,  at  least,  he 
points  out,  have  been  withdrawing  from  the  common  people  for  a 

hundred  years,  and  now,  tho  they  are  trying  to  get  hack,  they  have 
as  yet  failed  to  find  the  proper  means  of  doing  it.  Money  has 
been  given  in  plenty,  he  shows  :  but 
this  has  resulted  in  providing  many 
empty  churches.  Neither  charity  in- 
stitutions, mission  chapels,  "nor  even 
carpenter-shops,  clubs,  classes,  gym- 
nasiums, Socialist  discussions,  nor 
revivals,"  have  accomplished  much, 
according  to  his  view,  because  the 
Church  has  no  message  for  the  com- 
mon people.  In  the  June  American 
Magazine,  the  writer,  Mr.  Kay  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  gives  this  diagnosis  of 
the  situation  the  Protestant  churches 
are  facing  : 

"  Many  of  the  rich  are  in  the 
churches  ;  nearly  all  of  the  poor  are 
outside.  The  churches  feel  that  some- 
how they  must  'get  back  to  the  peo- 
ple.' But  they  have  not  yet  touched 
the  real  problem.  Here  and  there  a 
man  is  crying  in  the  wilderness,  cry- 
ing to  a  people  who  are  spending  their 
wealth  on  themselves.  The  churches, 
as     churches,    have    not    waked    up. 

They  are  still  dallying  with  symptoms  ;  offering  classes  and  gym- 
nasiums to  people  who  are  underfed  and  underpaid,  who  live  in 
miserable  and  unsanitary  homes!  They  wonder  why  revivals  of 
the  sort  of  religion  they  preach  do  not  attract  the  multitudes.  They 
devote  tremendous  energy  in  attempting  to  suppress  vaudeville 
shows  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  New 
York  are  being  degraded  body  and  soul  by  senseless  exploitation — 
too  much  work,  too  small  wages,  poor  homes,  no  amusement. 
They  help  the  poor  child  and  give  no  thought  to  the  causes  which 
have  made  him  poor.  They  have  no  vision  of  social  justice  ;  they 
have  no  message  for  the  common  people.  They  are  afraid  to 
face  the  world  "without  purse  or  scrip' ;  they  have  no  faith.     And 


without  such  vision  how  shall  they  reach  the  hearts  of  men  ?     Of 
what  purpose  is  their  "passion  for  efficiency1  ?" 

The  uptown  flight  of   Protestant  churches  seemed  to  show,  says 
Mr.  Baker,  that  "they  were  afraid  of  foreigners,  afraid  of  the  poor, 

afraid  of  Jews,   afraid  of    Catholics."     But  the  churches  always 
looked  back  with  qualms    of   conscience.      They  organized  city 

mission  societies  and  built  mission  chapels  in  the  deserted  districts. 


Showing  the  proportion    of    Roman    C  itholics,  Jews, 
and  Protestants  in  New  York  City. 


Showing  the   division   of  the   Protestant   populations 
of  New  York  City  in  the  year  1905. 


DENOMINATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
From  the  "Federation  of  Churches." 


The  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that— 

"The  misconceived  mission  chapel,  unattractive  and  often  posi- 
tively mean  in  appearance,  but  'good  enough  for  the  poor '  and 
fitted  out  with  a  pastor  to  match — the  whole  thing  undemocratic 
and  insulting  in  its  implications  to  the  intelligence  and  self-depend- 
ence of  the  workingman — has  been  a  dismal  failure." 

The  present  method  of  meeting  the  problem  appears  to  be  the 
collection  of  money.  "As  I  have  gone  among  Protestant  churches 
in  New  York,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "as  I  have  studied  their  abundant 


Dl(.    EDWARD   JUDSON, 

Of  Judson  Memorial  Church,  one  of  the  churches 
which  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  common  people. 


DR.    WALTER    LAIDI.AW, 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
who  declares  that  Protestantism  in  New  York  is 
"holding  its  own  people,  tho  not  holding  its  own 
with  the  population  at  large." 


DR.    CHARLES    E.    JEFFERSON, 

Of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  who  says:  "The 
last  decade  has  been  the  most  strenuous  and 
discouraging  for  Christian  workers  which  this 
city  has  ever  known." 
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literature,  I  have  discovered  both  clergymen  and  lay  workers  in 
3  devoting  a  very  large  part  of  their  time,  not  to  pro- 
ik,  but  to  getting  together  huge  sums  of  money 
:.  put  out  at  interest,  will  support  the  work  of  their  churches." 
Mr.  i 
■  M  made  by  the  Protestant  churches  for  their 

raging  and  decadent  condition  in  New  York  City. 
II  deny  that  the  situation  lias  been  enormously  difficult  to 
meet.     Thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  have  been  pour- 
ing into  the  city  every  year  and  settling  district*  formerly  occupied 
•..mts:    a    self-absorbed,    amusement-loving   city  life  is 
difficult  to  reach  religiously  ;  and  to  a  large  extent  the  population 
is  in  a  state  of  rlux.  moving  about  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  in- 
i  burcb  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  people. 
"  Yet,  while  all  these  difficulties  are  recognized,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Protestant  churches  have  been  losing  ground  in  New  York 
— have  failed  to  meet  the  great  problem  of  the  twentieth-century 
citv.     Even  if  the  Protestant  leaders  would  admit  that  their  faith 
broad  and  deep  enough  to  apply  to  any  but  a  certain  class 
of  well-to-do  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  stock,  which  of 
course  no  Protestant  will  admit,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Protes- 
tant churches  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  even  the  allegiance 
of  their  own  people.     As  Dr.  Laidlaw  shows,  in  the  statistics  1 
have  already  referred  to,  there  were  in  1905  over  1.000,000 nominal 
Protestants  in  New  York  City  who  had  no  church  affiliations.     On 
ther  hand,  they  have  been  practically  unable  to  reach  any  of 
the  enormous  Jewish  population,  altho  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Jew-  —80  per  cent,  in  some  parts  of  the  city — are  themselves  alien- 
ated from  their  synagogs.     Through  foreign-speaking  missionaries, 
the  Protestants  have  reached  a  few  Roman  Catholics  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  probably  reached  quite  as 
many  Protestants." 

Mr.  Baker  does  justice  to  the  "  comparatively  few  churches  among 
the  hundreds  in  New  York"  that  are  "trying  various  constructive 
measures  for  getting  back  to  the  com  man  people. "  The  "  carpenter- 
shops,  baths,  bodily  healing  or  Socialist  discussions"  are  called 
-,  of  that  spirit  of  humility."  "willingness  to  do  service,"  but 
after  all  is  said,  Mr.  Baker  maintains  that  New  York  is  "extraor- 
dinarily underworked."     He  adds  : 

"Until  the  Protestant  churches  have  that  vision  which  inspires 
men  to  a  new  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity — all  humanity 
— which  is  the  expression  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  they  will 
never 'get  back  to  the  people.'  They  will  never  reach  the  poor, 
or  the  foreigner,  or  the  Jew.  or  the  negro.  Can  the  Protestant 
churches,  divided  among  themselves,  full  of  the  pride  of  tradition, 
and  rich  in  worldly  possessions,  ever  rise  to  the  situation  ? " 


MESOPOTAMIA  FOR  THE  JEWS 

ZIONISTS  of  this  country  have  lately  received  news  that 
Mesopotamia  is  to  be  the  land  chosen  for  Jewish  coloniza- 
tion purposes.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  banker,  and  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Territoriaiist  Organization,  to 
whom  the  furtherance  of  the  colonization  scheme  is  entrusted,  are 
considering  the  invitation  of  Ahmed  Ki/.a  Bey,  president  of  the 
Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  the  new  government,  to  create 
a  Jewish  state  in  Mesopotamia  under  home  rule.  The  lea  Society, 
to  which  S15. 000,000  was  left  in  trust  by  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch 
•Ionization  purpose  s,  has  already  sent  a  geographical  survey 

Commission  to  investigate  conditions,  reports  the  Chicago  Israelite. 

" The  preliminary  reports  showed  that  the  land  was  most  fertile 

and  that  irrigation    was  all   that  was   needed   to  make   it   prolific." 

journal  gives  further  details  of  the  scheme  thus  : 

ted  tlie  scheme,  for  Mesopotamia  is 
not  far  from  Palesl  h 

"  It  is  thought  that  through  the  effoi is  of  Mr.  Schiff,  who  is  now 
tourii  e,  the  allied  Jewish  organizations  ol  the  world  can 

and    the   work   of  settlement  can    lie  begun   at    an 

early  date. 

"It  is  estimated  that  it  will  1  ike  .it  least  $10,000,000  to  in 
the  territory.  Inn,  with  tbi  iture  and  the  cost  ol  transporta- 


tion added,  the  situation  in  Russia,  where  there  are  between  5,000,- 
000  and  6.000,000  Jews  in  desperate  condition,  not  to  speak  of  those 
of  Rumania,  numbering  about  400.000,  will  be  entirely  relieved. 

"The  invitation  of  Ahmed  Ri/.a  Bey  was  extended  through  the 
chief  rabbi  and  was  sent  throughout  the  entire  world  with  the 
promise  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  allow  home  rule  to  the 
setth 

"  There  will  be  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  large  amount  of  the  necessary  capital  is  ex- 
pected to  come  from  this  country. 

"Private  advices  from  London  received  in  this  city  to-day  told 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization,  at  which  Mr. 
Zangwill.  .sir  Andrew  Wingate.  Meyer  Spielman,  and  others  de- 
clared that  in  the  settlement  of  Mesopotamia  is  to  be  found  the 
-olution  of  the  troubles  which  have  beset  the  Jews  since  they  were 
dispersed  from  Palestine 

"In  the  United  States  there  are  350  Zionist  organizations,  with 
a  total  membership  of  50.000.  Zionists  were  divided  at  the  last 
congress  between  the  proposal  to  accept  an  otfer  from  the  British 
<  rovernment  to  settle  in  |a  part  of  Africa,  which  has  since  been 
lound  to  be  unacceptable,  and  the  proposal  to  center  all  energies 
on  the  acquisition  of  Palestine. 

"It  is  proposed  to  send  at  once  an  expedition  of  exploration 
through  Mesopotamia  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
which  will  guide  the  propagandists  of  the  colony  idea. 

"  In  cable  messages  from  London  friends  of  Mr.  Zangwill  said 
to-day  that  Mr.  Schirfs  cooperation  will  mean  that  the  plan  to 
found  a  colony  in  Mesopotamia  will  have  that  financial  support 
which  no  other  plan  has  had." 

The  Independent  declares  that  the  scheme  "seems  wise  and 
feasible."  It  thinks  that  the  American  Jews,  who  have  been  so 
cold  toward  Zionism  of  Palestine,  will  warm  their  hearts  toward 
colonization  in  Mesopotamia.  The  advantages  of  the  spot  are 
thus  described  : 

"Mesopotamia  is  the  old  home,  die  second  home,  of  the  Jews. 
There  they  were  carried  captive.  There  they  multiplied  and  be- 
came wealthy  and  strong.  There  Daniel  lived,  and  the  three  who 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  the 
Jews  hanged  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and  there  Ezekiel  saw  his 
mighty  vision,  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  There  was  the  greatest  ol 
the  schools  of  rabbis,  and  there  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  writ- 
ten, and  there,  in  Bagdad,  the  Jews  are  a  considerable  element  to 
this  day,  with  their  bench  of  rabbis,  their  synagogs  and  schools. 
Historically  Mesopotamia  is,  next  to  Palestine,  the  motherland  of 
Judaism. 

"  No  less  is  it  a  region  peculiarly  open  and  fitted  for  settlement. 
It  nas  almost  no  population,  and  yet  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility. 
Kgypt  has  only  its  one  Nile,  but  Mesopotamia  has  two  rivers,  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  magnificent  alluvial  valley  be- 
tween them.  It  ought  to  be  a  garden,  and  yet  it  is  a  desert,  not  of 
sand,  but  of  unused  soil.  Possibly  there  are  a  million  people  in 
the  two  vilayets  of  Bagdad  and  Busra.  with  1 10.000  square  miles, 
less  than  ten  to  the  square  mile,  and  these  nearly  all  massed  in  the 
larger  cities.  One  can  ride  all  day  over  what  was  the  Gardes  of 
Eden  and  will  be  again,  and  not  see  man  or  beast.  Kgypt.  with 
less  than  13.000  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  10,000.000,  and 
with  improved  irrigation  will  support  as  many  more.  Southern 
Mesopotamia,  the  two  vilayets  from  the  Zab  to  the  Indian  ( >cean. 
could  support  Uxv  times  as  many.  It  has  no  uninhabitable  wastes  : 
its  land  is  all  fertile.  It  needs  just  two  things  to  restore  its  popu- 
lation--a  system  of  irrigation  and  good  government.  Before  the 
Turk  came  it  had  government  and  irrigation  :  but  the  Turk  has 
closed  the  canals  and  destroyed  the  people.  It  is  believed  tli.it  the 
Hirsch  Committee,  with   its  $45,000,000.  will  back  the  enter] 

no  reason  why  they  might  not  secure  control  of  thousands 

of  vacant  square  miles  ol  waste,  establish  a  svstem  of  Irrigation, 
and  settle  100.000  agricultural  Jews  on  their  own  lands.  They 
must  succeed  if  they  have  peace  and  water.  Peace  is  now  hopeful 
and  irrigation  is  easy.  No  engineering  is  needed.  The  land  is 
ill\  level,  and  the  Tigris  a  little  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates.  A  railroad  will  soon  go  to  Bagdad,  and  will  then  be 
led  to  India.  Already  there  is  a  regular  Steamship  line  Mom 
Bagdad  to  Bombay.  Even  with  Imperfect  government  the  railroad 
will  bring  travel  and  security.  There  is  not  on  the  face  ot  the 
earth  a   more  attractive  spot  and  progn 

population." 
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A  SCULPTOR  OF   PRIMITIVE  TYPES 

LOUIS  POTTER  seems  to  be  a  young  American  sculptor 
whose  work  is  to  be  watched.  Two  magazines  for  June 
have  articles  with  reproductions  of  his  work,  and  both  writers 
agree  that  his  power  to  infuse  a  spiritual  suggestion  into  what  seems 
otherwise  an  effort  of  extreme  realistic  portrayal  is  remarkable. 
Realism  was  his  earlier  ideal,  and  the  masters  he  followed,  so 
Miss  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  points  out  in  The  Century,  are 
Meunier  and  Rodin.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  car- 
ried him  further,  and  his  la- 
ter figures  and  groups,  says 
Miss  Hawthorne,  are  pecu- 
liarly imaginative.  He  has, 
moreover.  *'  the  nervous 
strength,  the  swift  vitality. 
of  the  American  spirit."  In 
The  Craftsman  (June)  M. 
Irwin  Mac  Donald  gives  this 
account  of  some  of  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's most  notable  work  : 

"  Even  the  most  prosaic  or 
preoccupied  man  or  woman 
would  be  apt  to  pause  for  a 
good  while  before  the  group 
called  'Earth  Bound'  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  significance 
to  humanity  of  the  story  it 
tells.  Three  generations  are 
there — the  old  man,  bent  and 
staggering  under  the  burden 
of  inert  matter  that  typifies 
material  things  and  all  the 
crushing  weight  of  condi- 
tions to  those  who  grapple 
with  them  solely  upon  the 
physical  plane.  The  woman 
bends  still  more  beneath  her 
burden  of  life,  which,  altho 
not  so  large  as  that  resting 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
strong  man  at  her  side,  yet 
bows  her  nearer  to  earth. 
The  man,  altho  himself 
bending  under  the  weight, 
struggles  to  stand  erect  and 
to  lift  some  little  portion  of 
the  mass  which  is  crushing 
down  the  woman.  In  the 
center  of  the  group  stands  a 
little  child — a   woman  child 

upon  whom  no  burden  rests  as  yet,  but  who  is  bowed  and  groping 
blindly  beneath  the  shadow  of  what  is  to  come 

"  Tenderness,  reverence,  and  exquisite  poetic  feeling  are  all  shown 
in  the  group  called  'The  Molding  of  Man,' which  is  done  in  marble. 
Had  it  not  been  that  this  group  was  conceived  and  executed  before 
Rodin's  'Hand  of  God  '  was  brought  to  this  country,  there  might 
have  been  some  question  as  to  its  originality,  because  of  the  simi- 
larity shown  in  the  symbolizing  of  the  act  of  creation.  But  there 
all  resemblance  ends,  for  in  this  case  the  divine  hands  are  so 
beautiful,  so  strong  and  tender  and  fine,  that  the  impression  they 
give  of  the  force  which  shapes  man  is  markedly  different  from  that 
conveyed  by  Rodin's  conception  of  the  hand  of  God.  From  the 
mass  of  matter  under  these  wonderful  molding  hands,  man  and 
woman  arise  like  twin  flames,  the  man  showing  the  traces  of  his 
animal  origin  in  the  suggestion  of  hair  on  the  lower  limbs,  and  the 
woman  more  delicate  and  complete,  as  ascending  more  readily  to 
a  higher  scale  of  being.  The  man's  attitude  expresses  at  once 
protection,  reverence,  and  a  certain  lack  of  understanding.  The 
woman  takes  no  heed  of  him  as  yet,  but  droops  like  a  flower,  gazing 
do.vn  into  the  hollow  of  her  own  hand  and  arm,  which  are  curved 


•The  Craftsman.' 


BY  LOUIS    POTTER. 


"EARTH    BOUND, 

Generations  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  inert  matter  which  typifies  material  things 
—even  the  child  bends  its  back  for  the  burden  which  is  to  come. 


as  if  to  hold  a  child.  Were  it  any  part  of  the  intention  here  to  give 
a  technical  criticism  of  Mr.  Potter's  art,  attention  might  be  drawn 
to  the  sculpturesque  quality  of  this  group  and  to  the  delicate  per- 
fection of  its  modeling.  But  of  these  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Louis 
Potter  is  a  thorough  craftsman  and  that  appreciation  of  his  techni- 
cal skill  is  apt  to  be  secondary  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  spirit  and 
the  meaning  of  his  work." 

Mr.  Potter  has  derived  much  inspiration  among  primitive  people, 
and  many  of  his  sculptures  depict  phases  of  Indian  life,    notably 

the  rapt  passion  of  the  dance, 
Oriental  types  of  Tunis,  and 
latterly  the  strange,  half  bar- 
barous human  beings  that 
are  denizens  of  the  far  north 
of  Alaska.  The  writer  in  The 
Craftsman  tells  this  odd 
story  of  Mr.  Potter's  life  in 
the  Arab  quarter  in  Tunis  : 

"He  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulties at  first  in  obtaining 
models,  because  every  good 
Moslem  believes  that,  if  he 
allows  a  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  himself  to  be  made, 
Allah  will  at  the  last  day  re- 
quire from  him  a  soul  to  ani- 
mate the  image.  Therefore 
most  of  the  Arabs  were  very 
shy  of  allowing  themselves 
to  be  modeled  until  one  day 
a  sad-faced  Bedouin  woman 
came  to  the  sculptor  and 
said  simply  that  he  might 
model  her  if  he  chose ;  that 
it  was  said  women  had  no 
souls  to  be  imperiled  and, 
even  if  she  had,  her  children 
wanted  bread.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  Bedouin  outlaw 
who  was  wandering  in  the 
desert  with  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  refused  all  aid  in 
the  town  and  were  stoned  in 
the  streets." 

Of  his  latest  work  we  read  : 

"He  went  to  Alaska  and 
there  began  the  second  dis- 
tinct stage  in  his  develop- 
ment, for  the  realism  of  his 
earlier  work  now  began  to 
give  place  to  an  imaginative  mystic  quality  that  found  satisfac- 
tion in  representing  the  strange,  inarticulate,  crudely  formed  human 
beings  that  he  discovered  in  the  far  north.  And  in  getting  at  the 
inner  meaning  of  their  life  and  their  religion,  he  found  himself 
appoaching  ever  closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  universal  spirit 
of  humanity.  This  Alaskan  work  is  most  interesting  on  account 
of  the  strange,  primitive,  almost  crude  quality  which  characterizes 
it,  and  which  is  in  such  strong  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Potter's  work,  for  these  people  of  the  north  seem  to  be  molded  in 
masses  and  to  have  about  them  a  heavy;  archaic  quality  that  is  not 
unlike  their  own  rude  carvings.  One  of  the  most  appealing  is  the 
statue  of  'An  Auk  Mother. '  .  .  .  It  is  primitive  womanhood  and 
primitive  motherhood  that  is  represented  here  and  all  the  spiritual 
quality  it  possesses  seems  to  come  from  its  kinship  with  the  earth 
to  which  it  is  so  close." 

Mr.  Potter  is  a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1873,  and  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He  studied  both  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  Europe,  but  found  the  latter  his  more  natural 
medium  of  expression. 
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THE  STAGE  OF  THE  CHINESE  THEATER,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ART  OF  THE  CHINESE  THEATER 

A  \  T  HEN  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  first  saw  a  per- 
*  *  formance  in  a  Chinese  theater  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  it  is  Shakespeare's  stage!"  Such  indeed  it  must 
seem  to  every  student  of  English  drama,  points  out  Mr.  Will  Irwin. 
Far  from  deriving  it  from  the  Elizabethan  stage,  however,  he  re- 
marks that  this  Eastern  drama  "was  venerable  when  English 
players  were  still  struggling  with  crude  tableaux  on  festival  floats." 
The  Chinese  masterpiece,  "  I'i-I'a-Ki,  The  Story  of  the  Lute,"  has 
been  "held  worthy  to  stand  beside  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare; 
a  work  of  art  which  has  influenced  to  morality  and  love  of  beauty 
more  millions  than  our  theaters  ever  held."  The  parallels  between 
the  theater  of  the  Mast  and  that  of  Elizabethan  England  are  thus 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Irwin  in  an  interesting  article  in  Everybody"** 
(Jun< 

"The  Chinese  present  their  plays  on  a  ban-  platform  without 
scenery  ;  so,  in  spite  of  some  modern  scholars  who  take  issue, 
probably  did  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  of  the  Globe 
Theater,  they  who  'created'  Shakespeare's  parts.  In  the  old 
Chinese  theaters  ol  San  Francisco,  tourists  and  Chinese  dignitaries 

used  to  sit  on  the  side  edges  of  the  stage,  so  close  to  the  actors 
that  I  have  seen  ,i  tragedian,  in  one  of  his  most  solemn  passages, 

step  ovr  the  legs  ol  a  spectator,  just  so,  we  are  informed,  sat 
the  dignitaries  and  notabilities  who  attended  the  Globe  in  Shakes- 
peare's  time.      No  woman  treads  the  boards  of   China;   the  female 

characters  are  taken  by  young  men.  trained  from  childhood  to  im- 
personate women.  We  know  that  the  parts  of  Ophelia,  I'orli.i, 
i\i>\tilin>l     all    Shakespeare's   galaxj    oi     immortal    women      were 

'created  '  by  boys.  The  fifty  actors  <.i  the  Doyers  Street  Theater 
iii  New  York  run  their  own  enterprise,  all  sharing  in  the  profits. 
So.  the  documents  prove,  did  my   Lord  Chamberlain's  servants. 

tors  are  a  low  caste,  so  low  thai  even  the  lowest  of 
the  -  despises  them.     In  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  the 

vas  a  brother  to  thieves  and  tinkers,  a  being  un- 
worthy oJ  Christian  burial.  The  actors  ol  the  Globe  Company 
lived  together  in  the  basement  oi  the  theater;  just  so  live  the 
actors  oi  \  Streei  Company  in  New   York,  and  so  lived 

the  Jackson  and  Washington  Streei  companies  in  the  old  days  oi 

Chinatown,  S.m   Francis* 

" The  resemblance  covers  even  the  matter  oi  stage  setting  and 

properties.     The  Elizabethan  actors,  we  are  told,  furnished  a  bare 

with  simple,  curtained  entrances  to    righl  and  left.     Foi 

scenery,  they  depended  upon  the  auditor's  imagination  and  the 

lines;  and  to  this  we  owe  some  oi  the  greatesl  poetry  in 


Shakespeare.  Further,  the  stage  manager  of 
the  Globe  or  the  lilackfriars  suggested  the 
scene  by  the  properties,  setting  a  bed  on  the 
stage  to  designate  a  chamber,  a  throne  to  mark 
a  palace.  Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  Doyers 
Street  Company  in  New  York.  Many  of  the 
falsetto  solos  which  so  amuse  and  vex  the  tour- 
ist are  descriptions  of  the  stage  setting,  which 
is  further  suggested  by  the  properties— an  altar 
for  a  temple,  a  crude  arch  of  bamboo  with  a 
sign  at  its  apex  for  a  city,  even  a  pile  of  chairs 
and  tables  for  a  mountain." 

There  is  still  another  curious  parallel  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  English  stage.  Only  the 
other  day  in  England  an  actor  who  was  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  a  jury  made  the  successful 
plea  that  under  the  law  he  was  "a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond"  and  therefore  ineligible. 

In  support  of  his  contention  he  produced  an 
old  act  of  Parliament  which  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  astonished  judge  had  to  admit 
his  claim.  Both  custom  and  national  law  in 
China,  says  Mr.  Irwin,  declare  the  actor  an 
outcast,  and  make  all  of  the  craft  a  clan.  "To 
the  third  generation,  the  descendant  of  a 
Chinese  actor  was  disqualified,  under  the  old 
regime,  from  taking  those  literary  examinations 
which  lead  to  all  political  preferment."  "By  a  world's  width  the 
superiors,  in  intelligence,  breeding,  and  perceptions,  of  the 
Chinese  porter  or  laundryman,  they  form  a  caste  so  low  that  we 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  it."  Many  of  them,  we  are 
assured,  are  admirable 
men.  The  training  to 
which  the  actor  submits 
himself  is  long  and  ar- 
duous. In  the  beginning 
he  must  have  a  fair  liter- 
ary education,  for  the 
plays  are  couched  in 
the  literary  language  of 
China.  Then  he  must 
learn  by  heart  every  part 
in  a  great  number  of 
plays.  As  every  Chinese 
play  is  in  part  an  opera, 
he  must  also  learn  music, 
cultivate  a  falsetto  voice 
for  singing,  without  de- 
stroying his  natural  speak- 
ing voice,  and  become  an 
adept  at  tumbling  and 
acrobatics.  Some  of  the 
things  that  mystify  an 
( Accidental  are  hen  i  \ 
plained  : 

"These    Chinese,   sym- 
bolists by  nature,  li.i\  e  in 

troduced  into  their  effects 

a  greal  body  of  conven- 
tional gestures  which  take 
the   place   ol   setting    and 

properties.      They    have 

symbols  to  show  that  the 
aCtOl      is     on     horseback. 

that  he  is  under  an  en- 
chantment, that  he  stands 
behind   a    wall   concealed 

from   his  fellows  on  the 

Stage,  that  he  is  dead  and 
out  of   the  action,  that  he 
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In  a  costume  which  marks  an  emperoi 
a  i. hi  v.nr  a  high  dignitai  \ 
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JAPANESE   ART. 

By  Janet  Scudder. 


1'IIK    I1KRRKW    PSALMIST. 

By  Augustus  Lukeman. 


HUMAN    ORATORY, 
By  John  Gelert. 


GREEK    LYRIC   POETRY. 

By  Daniel  C.  French. 


CHINESE    LAW. 

By  Karl  Bitter. 


SOME  NEW  SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  FACADE  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


is  invisible,  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  station  in  disguise.  Further, 
they  have  some  strange  conventionalities  in  the  wa\  of  stage  proper- 
ties. •  In  Chinese  drama,  as  in  all  other  Oriental  art,  one  never 
knows  where  realism  will  end  and  conventions  begin.  So,  when 
any  property  is  really  a  part  of  the  action,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  stage  manager  will  introduce,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  a 
pretty  and  conventional  representation  of  it.  I  have  seen  two 
Chinese  actors  enter  in  a  representation  of  a  boat.  Their  feet, 
concealed  by  the  hull,  propelled  it;  the  swaying  of  their  bodies 
gave  it  the  necessary  wavy  motion  ;  the  pose  of  their  bodies,  ap- 
pearing above  the  gunwale,  suggested  that  they  were  sitting  at 
ease  in  the  craft.  But  did  it  look  like  a  boat?  No  indeed,  it  was 
a  great  deal  prettier.  It  was  an  affair  of  pink  tissue-paper,  fringed 
and  trimmed  with  silk  pompons  ;  and  in  every  chink  of  the  decora- 
tions burned  pink  Christmas  candles.  These  properties,  like  the 
costumes,  are  always  a  delight  to  the  eye  ;  they  exemplify  that  art 
which  the  Chinese  puts  into  the  common  objects  and  implements 
of  his  daily  life." 

Mr.  Irwin  lays  a  pet  superstition  about  the  Chinese  stage  which 
has  it  that  a  play  lasts  two,  three,  or  six  Weeks.     We  read  : 

"  Most  of  these  plays  are  written,  like  our  own,  for  one-night  pro- 
duction. Indeed,  many  of  the  classic  Yuen  plays  are  mere  curtain- 
raisers,  with  a  legitimate  action  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
long.  Among  the  nobles  and  gentlefolk  in  China,  it  is  the  custom 
to  hire  bands  of  actors  to  assist  at  banquets  or  festivals.  The 
mummers  carry  with  them  their  repertoire.  This  is  passed  about 
among  the  guests,  who  elect  the  play  they  wish  to  see.  Pausing 
only  to  don  costumes,  the  players  give  that  play  at  once.  When 
it  is  finished,  the  guests  choose  another  ;  and  so  on  through  the 
evening. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  very  long  plays — most  of 
them,  really,  expansions  of  these  one-night  plays  produced  in 
Doyers  Street.  These  are  given,  usually,  by  the 'river  companies.' 
A  band  of  actors,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred,  charter  a  flat- 
boat  and  drift  down  one  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  playing  at  city 
after  city. 

"At  each  stop,  they  set  up  a  tent,  like  the  circus,  and  invite 
the  whole  populace  to  attend.  Admission  is  free  ;  but  it  costs 
ten  cash  to  sit  on  the  benches.  The  actors  proceed  with  a  play 
which  lasts  six  days  and  six  nights  without  a  single  intermis- 
sion. The  players  take  the  parts  in  relays — for  example,  one 
tragedian  plays  the  hero  Jut  on  the  eight-to-four  shift,  another  re- 
lieves him  on  the  four-to-midnight  shift,  and  another  fills  out  the 
night.  This  is  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  circus.  Doubtless, 
the  sight  of  such  a  performance  moved  some  early  traveler  to 
make  a  faulty  generalization  concerning  the  length  of  Chinese 
plays." 


IS  THERE  A   FEMININE  LITERATURE? 

r~\ESPITE  the  fact  that  four  French  literary  men  of  considera- 
*—^  tion  have,  within  the  past  few  months,  published  more  or 
less  voluminous  works  on  the  literary  woman,  her  future,  her  past, 
her  intelligence,  her  reason  for  having  come  into  being,  and  her 
future  power  in  modern  literary  work,  Mr.  Lucien  Maury  devotes 
a  paper  in  La  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  to  a  demonstration  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  literary  woman  has  not  arrived.  At  the  same 
time  he  interweaves  an  implication  that  the  literary  woman,  in  so 
far  as  she  is  likely  to  create  a  feminine  literature,  is  never  to  be- 
come more  than  a  visionary  quantity  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  are  some  of  his  unchivalrous  animadversions  on  the  subject : 

"There  is  no  feminine  literature;  there  is  only  a  literature  in 
which  an  ever-growing  number  of  women  are  reaping  a  certain 
glory  without  any  title  whatsoever  to  do  so.  The  immense  ma- 
jority of  our  poetesses  hold  originality  in  an  extreme  of  horror; 
the  more  energetic  throw  a  thought  back,  now  and  then,  to  the 
great  romantic  schools,  but  disdain  to  make  any  effort  to  conceal 
the  source  of  their  conceits  ;  others,  with  a  candor  not  less  charm- 
ing than  innocent,  copy  the  style  and  work  of  the  most  popular  of 
their  sisters.  .  .  .  Our  sisters  represent  only  themselves,  and  from 
their  efforts  it  is  patent  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  feminine  lit- 
erature. In  the  prodigious  amount  of  novels  written  by  women 
there  can  be  found  no  new  conception  of  either  the  world  or  life, 
not  a  single  theory  of  art  which  is  really  distinctively  woman's. 
To  speak  of  a  feminine  literature  is  but  a  trap  ;  our  female  novel- 
ists are  no  more  original  nor  feminine  than  our  poetesses.  Five 
or  six  of  them  may  possess  a  picturesque  and  assimilative  talent. 
The  rest  are  neither  dead  nor  alive.  They  are  the  prey  to  every 
evanescing  influence,  but  of  imprinting  the  cachet  of  an  influence 
on  their  work,  they  are  incapable." 

According  to  Mr.  Maury's  view,  woman's  intervention  in  matters 
literary  is  as  harmful  to  the  art  of  letters  as  it  is  bad  for  the  repu- 
tation of  literature  itself.     For  example  : 

"That  woman's  efforts  in  literature  are  likely  to  endanger  our 
institutions,  our  morality,  or  even  our  society,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  woman's  work  carries  no  pres- 
tige of  account  with  it.  Their  work  may  affect  the  good  name  of 
literature,  and  depreciate  our  literary  manners.  Their  lack  of 
morality  is  not,  however,  worse  than  that  of  men.  Their  natural 
timidity  is  a  certain  fact,  as  far  as  their  work  is  concerned — far 
more  so  than  with  their  scientific  sisters.  .  .  .  Paul  Flat  in 'Our 
Women  of  Letters'  characterizes  the  literary  woman  as  a  monster 
in  the  Latin  meaning  of  the  word.     This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
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r.      The  future  must  speak  for  itself."— 
m  kak\   Digest. 


PRIZES   FOR  AMERICAN   COMPOSERS 


r 


'OMPETITION  is  said  to  be  a  poor  incentive  totheimisic.il 
V^    composer.     Knowing  this,  the  patrons  of  the  "  Connecticut 
ali"  havesought  to  bring  forth  original  work  from  American 
composers  by  a  sort  of  commission.      Such  an  incentive  to  compo- 
sition, says  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Wilson  in  the  June  Musician  (Boston), 
has  never  been  made  in  the  history  of  music  in  any  land.     A  com- 
petition     usually     prescribes 
that  "the  work  must  be  in  a 
certain  form,  to  be  played  or 
sung  by  so  many  people,  and 
furthermore  that   it  be  com- 
pleted and  in  the  judges'  hands 
at    a   specified   time."     From 
such    iron-bound    restrictions 
genius  "turns  and  runs  away." 
liut  by  the  form  put  into  prac- 
tise   by     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Carl 
Stoeckel,  of  Norfolk.   Conn., 
the  honor  accepted  by  the  com- 
poser acts  as  an  obligal  ion  and 
"incentive  to  give  of  his  best 
because  the  work  will   be  pe- 
culiarly and  essentially  an  ex- 
pression of  himself." 

In  our  issue  of  May  Sthe  story 
was  told  of  the  "Music  Shed" 
at  Norfolk  and  of  the  annual 
concerts  held  there  by  societies 
representing  the  musical  talent 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  Be- 
<.eoh(.i  u   chadwick  ginning  with  last  year  a  feature 

Called  by  a  German  critic  "the  most        of  these  concerts  was  the  first 
Important  living Anglo-American  -.<»■„-       performance  of  a  new  musical 
l.chvard  hljjar  not  excepted 

work  whose  composition   was 

the  result  oi  an  invitation,  implying  an  ample  remuneration.  In 
The  Musician  Mr.  Wilson  continues  his  account  of  this  unique 
music. il  community,  giving  especial  emphasis  to  the  inducements 
offered  there  to  the  highest  tonus  of  composition  by  .American 
writer-.       I  le  s;iys  : 

"  Last  year  marked  the  beginning  of  an  epoch,  not  merely  in  the 

history  of  the  Union,  but  in  that  of  American  composition  as  well. 
Through  the  means  oi  tin-  University  Club,  a  movement  had  been 
inaugurated  which  constitutes  the  first  regular  organization  lor  the 
encouragement  of  American  composition.     The  University  Club 

consists  of  men  of  means  and  culture  who  are  interested  in  indi- 
vidual research  in  other  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  music. 
It  is  in  their   interest  in   the  latter,  however,  th.it    we  are  now  con 

ed.  This  club  had  arranged  to  invite  such  American  com- 
posers as  its  members  deem  worthy,  to  write  at  their  pleasure  a 
musical  work,  choral  or  orchestral,  of  any  length,  in  any  style, 
upon  any  theme,  and  demanding  any  number  oi  interpreters,  to  be 
produced  lor  the  lirst  time  at  these  conceits.  The  composer  is 
not  obliged  to  finish  it  within  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  ever  to 

liuish  it. 

"  lie  is  given  tree  course  in  .my  loi  m  ol  music. i!  expression  which 

may  appeal  to  his  creative  mind,  knowing  that  he  may  take  time 

i  lop  and  refine  it  into  the  best  possible  product  ol 

his  skill -.  and  above  all, he  is  assured  thai  his  own  specifications 

lor  the  performance  of  his  work,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be 

(  arried  oul  to  the  letter,  and,  it  possible,  under  his  own  personal 

tion,  at  the  performance,     <  m  <  ourse  a  substantial  honorarium 

impaniea  the  delh  ery  ol  the  work." 

The  inst  native  product,  produced  lasi  year,  was  "  King  Gorm, 


trim,"  by  Dr.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  of  Vale  University.  This 
\  ill  be  brought  forward  a  cantata  by  George  W.  Chadwick.  of 
Boston,  called  "Noel,  a  Christmas  Pastoral."  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
recently  described  by  Paul  Zschollich,  the  critic  of  the  Leipsic 
liigeblatt.  after  a  performance  of  his  "Symphony  in  F  Major."  as 
"the  most  important  living  Anglo-American  composer,  Edward 
not  excepted."  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
new  work  : 

"  It  has  not  the  logical  sequence  of  action  which  characterizes 
the  drama,  yet  it  observes  a  steady  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  theme,  which,  by  narrative,  episode,  or  exposition,  depicts  the 
sweetness  and  joy  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  enhanced  by  the  medie- 
val flavor  which  the  words  and  sentiment  will  impart. 

"The  text  of  the  first  number  is  from  Milton's  'Nativity.' 
Another  is  by  Godfrey  Thwing.  A  third  is  by  Dr.  Kay  Palmer, 
formerly  of  Yale  University.  Mr.  Chadwick  beautifully  charac- 
terizes the  Christmas  spirit  as  the  most  sublime  expression  of  the 
maternal  instinct,  and  has  written  a  fourth  number  illustrating 
particularly  this  phase  of  the  theme.  It  is  an  old  Latin  lullaby, 
by  an  unknown  author  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  be  sung  by  a 
four-part  chorus  of  women's  voices.  To  further  enhance  the 
ethereal  beauty  of  the  number,  the  composer  has  scored  it  for 
strings,  flutes,  clarinets,  and  harp.  There  will  be  the  usual  quartet 
of  solo  voices.  They  will  have  one  ensemble  number  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  composed  two  winters  ago  while  living  in  Lausanne. 
Switzerland,  in  the  same  room  of  the  Angleterre  Hotel,  by  the 
way.  which  Byron  occupied — however,  he  did  not  furnish  the  text. 
The  concluding  number  is  a  choral  and  fugue  with  the  sam< 
upon  which  Bach  wrote  his  choral  'How  lovely  shines  the  Morning 
Star.'  To  the  bass  is  given  a  soliloquy  from  a  Netherlands 
Christinas  poem  dated  1731.  The  contributor  of  another  of  the 
lyrics  is  Paul  Gerhardt,  the  great  religious  poet  of  the  German 
Reformation,  who  will  bring  a  touch  of  the  hallowed  charm  of  the 
German  Christmas  spirit.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  little  sym- 
phonic poem,  which  may  be  played  independently  if  desired.  It 
suggests  the  star  by  the  constant  voicing  of  one  note.  B  flat,  which 
sings  through  the  orchestral  maze  of  tone  like  the  radiant  gleaming 
of  a  silver  star,  first  through  one  instrument,  then  another,  while 
a  constantly  changing  harmony  in  the  orchestra  plays  about  it." 

Mr.  Wilson  pays  this  tribute  to  the  enlightened  philanthropy 
which  aims  to  call  new  work  into  being  : 

"It  seems  a  reasonable  anticipation  that  after  the  continuance 
of  this  remarkable  series  of  annual  contributions  through  a  decade, 
American  art  ought  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  school  of  composition 
of  its  own.     It  remains  for  the  coming  composers  to  determine. 

"At  all  events,  the  incentive  has  been  abundantly  supplied,  in  a 
spirit,  not  of  adroit  angling  for  public  favor,  nor  even  of  a  shrewdly 
devised  artistic  rivalry,  but  of  a  lofty,  far-seeing,  and  most  admi- 
rable altruism  ;  of  a  clear  devotion  to  the  notable  rendition  ol  great 

works,  which  now  exist,  and  to  a  perpetual  encouragement  in  the 

creation  of  new  ones  which  shall  follow." 

"The  conception  of  the  whole  project  with  its  dual  interests  of 
performing  and  later  of  creating,  the  burden  and  final  administra- 
tion of  its  development  to  the  \  resent  state  of  fruition,  is  attribu- 
table solely  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Stoeckel.      It  is  a  token  ol    their 

unselfish  love  of  art,  and  their  princely  generosity  in  making  its 
expression  a  refining  and  ennobling  influence  in  many  hundn 

lives,  rather  than  merely  a  personal   gratification  to  their  own.      It 

has  been  neither  emblazoned  walls,  nor  a  self-exploiting  charity 
which  proclaimed  the  greatness  <>i  their  work.  It  is  rather  the 
spiritualizing  influence  of  music  which  has  written  it  deep  in  the 

subconscious  life  "I  every  man  and  woman  who  has  sung  in 
the  chorus  or  has  listened. 

"Thousands  of  dollars  are  Spent  each  year  by  money- kin^s  foi 
luxuriant   I  .ids   and  toys,  which  too   often    usurp    their   hearts'  best 

interests    a  private  yacht,  it  may  be,  or  abatable  ol  horses,  a  hunt- 
ing pn  1  gallery  ol  fine  paintings,  or ,a  collection  ol  jewels 
all  oi  them  admirable  recreations  and  pleasant  fancies  ol   a  re 
lined  and  fastidious  taste,  but,  of  themselves,  mere  indulgences, 

tOO  restricted  in  their  scope  for  helping  on  the  great  work  ol  the 
world.  What  tnighl  not  soon  l>e  the  result  to  our  national  ai  tistic 
life  il  Othei  men  and  women  ol  wealth  throughout  the  I  nited  Stales 
would  endow  ,i  similar  choral  scheme,  or  in  like  manner  create  an 

impetus  to  American  composition,  or  both  - " 
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AN   ENLARGED   FIELD 


Toward  the  fund  Seattle  alone  subscribed 
$1,000,000,  the  amount  secured  from  other 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  sources  making  a  total  of  $10,000,000. 
Delectable  Land  for  the  summer  traveler  The  grounds  comprize  an  area  of  275  acres 
in  this  country  had  its  clearly  defined  and  are  distant  about  twenty  minutes' ride 
limits.  There  were  circumscribed  bound-  from  the  city.  Two  lakes  are  near  the 
aries  outside  of  which  few  cared  to  ven-  grounds,  which  are  within  view  of  snow- 
tun.'.  Lacking  the  hotels  and  railways  capped  mountains,  including  Mt.  Rainier, 
adapted  to  the  special  necessities  of  the  whose  height  is  15,000  feet.  Twenty- 
vacation-seeker,  those  vast  regions,  teem-  three  States  are  expected  to  have  exhibits, 
ing  with  all  the  varied  charms  of  an  almn-  but  the  exhibit  illustrating  Alaska  and  its 
dant  nature,  but  lying  beyond  the  zone  of  great  river  will  be  the  most  prominent. 
the  recognized  mountain  and  ocean  re-  That  territory  cost  this  country  only  $7,- 
remained  inaccessible  as  well  as  un-  200,000,  but  it  has  been  computed  that, 
known.  To-day,  however,  the  horizon  since  the  purchase,  some  forty  years  ago, 
of  the  summer-vacation  traveler  has  been  the  amount  of  gold  alone  produced  there 
almost  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  he  will  has  reached  Sioo.ooo.ooo. 
find  a  wealth  of  riches 
that  covers  the  con- 
tinent literally  from 
•■  1  c<  iast 
This  development 
is  especially  notice- 
able this  summer  in 
the  inducements  thai 
are  being  offered 
along  the  Canadian 
border  by  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Exposition  at 
Seattle,  the  Industrial 
Fair  at  Winnipeg  an  1 
the  Lake  Champlain 
Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration. These  three 
special  features  of  the 
summer  season  will 
naturally  attract  a 
large  number  of  tour- 
ists to  the  many  re- 
sorts lying  along  our 
northern  boundary, 
but  there  appears    to 

be  no  diminution  in  the  interest  aroused  by  Perhaps  no  event  has  done  so  much  as 
those  regions  of  mountain,  lake,  and  sea  this  will  do  to  tempt  Americans  to  cross 
that  have  for  many  a  decade  afforded  a  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  order  for  the  first 
vacation  of  rest  and  recreation  to  the  tired  time  to  see  something  of  the  wonders  of 
dweller  in  cities.  Practical  information  their  own  country.  Eight  railway  routes, 
regarding  these  standard  summer  resorts,  with  another  approaching  completion, 
as  well  as  regards  those  which  are  only  now  now  cross  the  continent.  Of  some  of  these 
entering  within  the  ken  of  popular  favor,  routes  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
is  given  as  follows:  Post  says: 


IHE    ALASK.A-YUKON-PACIFIC    EXPOSITION. 

Looking  up  the  main  court  to  the  Central  Government  Building 


THE  EXPOSITION  AT  SEATTLE 
Transcontinental  traveling  will  prob- 
ably be  a  more  notable  feature  of  summer 
touring  this  year  than  in  any  former  year. 
A  special  object  in  view  will  be  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  which  was  to 
open  at  Seattle  on  June  1.  Of  this  exhi- 
bition some  account  with  illustrations  was 
given  in  last   week's   issue  of  this  paper. 


FIXE    ARTS    BUILDING. 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 


"The  Southern  Pacific  presents  advan- 
tages to  those  who  may  contemplate  a 
side-trip  to  Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe  route 
affords  opportunity  to  visit  the  Navajo 
and  Moki  Indian  reservations  and  the  pet- 
rified forest;  but  the  lion  of  this  line  is  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River,  in 
Arizona,  now  reached  conveniently  by  the 
branch  railroad  from  Williams.  This  stu- 
pendous chasm  (which  is  often  confused 
with  the  Grand  Canon  in  Colorado,  along 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande — a  wonderful 
sight,  too)  is  absolutely  unique;  Europe 
has  nothing  even  remotely  resembling  it. 
Unique,  too,  is  the  Yosemite  Valley,  with 
its  waterfalls  descending  from  dizzy  heights, 
its  precipices,  its  domes  and  half-domes, 
its  mirror  lake,  its  red  snow  plants,  and  a 
hundred  other  astonishing  features. 

"Tahoe,  loveliest  of  mountain  lakes, 
makes  one  of  many  fine  excursions  from 
San  Francisco,  unless  the  tourist  goes  by 
the  Union  Pacific  and  takes  it  in,  with 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  way.  Going  north, 
the  snowy  summit  of  Mt.  Shasta  fascinates 
the  eyes  for  five  hours  while  the  train,  on 
the  way  to  Portland,  encircles  it.  Crater 
Lake,  one  of  the  unique  wonders  of  Ore- 


gon, can  this  summer,  for  the  first  time, 
be  reached  conveniently  by  rail  from  Weed 
to  Klamath  Falls,  thence  by  boat  and 
stage.     Mount  Hood  is  easily  ascended. 

"From  Portland,  Seattle  is  reached  via 
Tacoma  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  grandest 
of  snow  mountains  always  in  sight,  inclu- 
ding that  'mountain  of  mountains,'  Ta- 
coma, or  Rainier,  as  it  is  now  (but  should 
not  be)  called,  the  climax  of  the  California- 
Oregon  series  of  snow  peaks." 

Of  the  choice  of  routes  for  the  return, 
the  same  writer  says: 

"He  may  choose  the  Northern  or  Union 
Pacific,  and  see  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
with  its  waterfalls,  canons,  and  geysers, 
unlike  anything  to  be  seen  in  Europe;  or 
he  may  take  the  Great  Northern,  stopping 
off  at  the  Flathead  Reserve  to  see  Lakes 
Maid  )onald  and  Ava- 
lanche. I  f  more  snow- 
mountain  scenery  is 
desired,  however,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is 
the  road  to  take,  by 
all  means.  On  this, 
for  nearly  two  days, 
the  tourist  has  in 
view,  on  both  sides 
of  the  train,  one  mag- 
nificent chain  after 
another,  till  he  is  ut- 
terly bewildered,  and 
able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the 
confession  of  Whym- 
per,  the  great  Alpine 
expert,  that  there  are 
in  British  Columbia 
fifty  Switzerlands." 

The  round-trip 
rates  from  New  York 
to  Seattle  range  from 
$87.5(5  to  $92.00.  For 
$15.25  additional, 
tourists  may  return 
through  California, 
taking  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tickets  are 
good  until  October  31st.  Arrangements 
for  housing  tourists  at  Seattle  have  been 
looked  after  with  particular  care.  Lists  of 
16,000  rooms,  outside  of  the  hotels,  have 
already  been  compiled  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  bureaus  at  the  railway  stations. 

From  Seattle  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  exodus  to  Alaska,  which  is 
reached  by  steamers  that  make  their  way 
among  the  islands  that  guard  the  western 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  Here  is  a  won- 
derfully    picturesque      region,     reminding 


MUSIC    PAVILION    AMONG    FIR    TREES. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 
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THE    LITKRARY     DIGEST 
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uently  of   the   western  leave  the  regular  hotels  and  live  either  in  tins    tour,    exclusive   of   the   trip   up    Mt. 

trip  requires  about  small  cottages  or  camps.     This  section  is  Washington,  is  $19.20. 

rich  in  inducements  for  the  fisherman  and       The   Adirondack   region,   lying   entirely 

tun;                                          Jioo.  hunter,    salmon,    trout,   deer,    moose,    and  within    the    northern    part    of    Now    York 

caribou  being  found   in  abundance.     The  State,    is  generally   reached   l>v   rail   from 

ON  THE   ATLANTIC  COAST  central  point  for  sportsmen  and  tourists  is  Albany,  altho  it   is  accessible  by  railroad 

,m     the    1                  easterly    limit    of  Moosehead    Lake,   where  there  are  plenty  from    its   eastern,    northern,    and    western 

Maine  to  the  1                 therly  point  of  Yir-  of  hotels  and  where  arrangements  may  be  sides  also.     A  round  trip  from  New  York, 

mtinuous  series  of  sea-  made   with   guides   for  extended  camping-  via   Albany,    to   Saranac    Lake,    a   central 

rts.     This    coast    is    everywhere  and     hunting-trips.      West    of    Moosehead  point  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  $14.95.    There 

ble    t"    railroad     travel,     while    the  are    the    Rangeley    Lakes,    six    in    number,  are    various    tours,    of    from    one    to    three 

principal  points  are  brought  within  reach  and    north    of    these    are    Kennebago    and  days    in    length,    averaging    $8.75    t.>    S 1 5 , 

,    asting     steamers      On     the     Maine  Parmachenee.     In    the    southern    part   of  taking  in  the  principal  points  in  the  North 

■    the   chief   resorts   are:     Bar    Harbor,  the    woods    is    SebagO    Lake,    while    in    the  Woods   and    having    Albany  as  a    starting- 

the    fashionable    seaport    of    Mount    Desert  east    are    the    Grand    Lakes       An    average  place.      As  a  specimen   trip,  leaving   Utica 

Island.     Deer   Isle.  Castine,    Rockland,  and  round-trip  rate   from    New   York   to  points  one  may  visit,  in  the  Adirondacks.   Wood- 

other  places  on  Penobscot  Bay;    Portland,  in    the   woods   that   are  accessible  by   rail-  hull  and  Bisby  Lakes.  Otter  Lake,  and  the 

with   its  harbor  containing   "an   island   for  road    is    from    -                 - 1 7.       Hotel    accom-  Fulton    chain     of     lakes,     Raquette     Lake 


ery  day  in  the  year"; 
Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Kenncbunk  Beach, 
York  Beach,  and  Kit- 
tery  Point.  From  the 
Maine  line  to  Cape  Cod 
are  New  Castle  i  Port.  - 

mouth    Harbor),    the 

Isle  of  Shoals,  the 
Hampton  Beacher,, 
Kockport,  Gloucester, 
Marblehead,  Nahant, 
Swampscott,  and  in- 
numerable other  re- 
sorts near  Boston. 

■  rig  Newport. 
Rhode  Island's  fa- 
mous resort,  come 
the  shores  of  Long 
Island,  estimated  at 
something  like  400 
miles  of  water-front 
Here,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  North 
Shore,  are  Oyster 
Bay,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Port  Jefferson, 
and     Green  port;     on    the 


THE    MAIN    STREET   OF    PRINCE    RUPBRT,   B.  C  .    IN'    190S. 

Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  is  only  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 


(via    Raquette    Lake 

Railway),  Blue  Moun- 
tain Lake,  and  the 
S  a  r  a  n  a  c  region. 
From  the  north,  by 
another  railroad,  one 
can  visit  many  of  the 
regular  Adirondack 
lakes  such  as  Cha- 
teaugay.  Loon,  Sara- 
nac, etc.,  as  well  as 
Lake  C  h  a  m  plain, 
Lake  George,  Au 
Sable  Chasm  and 
Keene  Valley.  The 
increasing  popularity 
of  the  Adirondacks 
with  the  summer 
traveler  has  greatly 
added  to  the  number 
of  hotels,  boarding- 
etc.,  with 
rates  varying  from 
the  highest  to  thi'  low- 
est In  certain  sec- 
tions,  also,  as   in  the 


Wading    River, 

South      Shore, 
Shelter     Island.     Amagansett,      Sag      ll.ir- 


modations  vary  in  price;  the  average  rate  Maine  woods,  it  is  possible  to  hire  a  na- 
paid  to  native  guides  by  sportsmen  is  $,}  tive  guide  for  a  Camping  trip  through  such 
per  day.      From    New   York   to   Mt.    Kineo    regions    as    Still    offer     facilities    for    trout- 


EASTERN   MOUNTAIN   RESORTS 


bor,       the       Hampton      Beaches,      Quogue,    on  Moosehead   Lake,  via  Sound  steamer  to    fishing  and  deer-hunting. 
Patchogue,    Babylon,    Manhattan,    and   the     Boston  and  return ,  is  S22. 10. 
other  beaches  of  Conev  Island. 

The     New  Jersey   beaches  extend    from 

Sandy   Hook     to  Cape    May    and    include 

Long    Branch,     Elberon,     Asbury     Park, 

n    Grove,     Spring      Lake,    Sea     dirt, 

Point    Pleasant.    Barnegat,     Beach     Haven, 

Atlantic  City,  and  Avalon.     Further  south 

are    the   Delaware'    and    Maryland   beaches: 
Rehoboth     Beach.    Ocean    City,     and     Old 

Pomt  Comfort  on  the  Virginia  coast. 


Tlie  Catskill  Mountains  are  much  nearer 
than  the  Adirondacks  to  New  York,  and  the 
average  return  fare  from  the  latter  city 
to  the  principal  points  in  this  region  is  placed 
at  So.  Principal  resorts  in  the  Catskills 
are:  Tannersville.  Kaaterskill.  Twilight 
Park.  Onteora  Park.  Hunter,  Haines's 
Corners.  Laurel  House  Station,  etc  .  all  of 
which  are  reached  directly  by  the  ele- 
vating railway  from  Catskill,  thi 
minus  of  which  is  at  Palenville,  Kaater- 
skill   Clove.      Catskill    Mountain    House    is 


The  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondacks, 
the  Catskills.  and  the  Pocono  Mountains 
are  the  main  divisions  of  this  famous  series 
of   Eastern  summer  resorts.      To  reach  the 

White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  one 

may  go  from   New   York   t"  Portland,    Me., 
by  rail  or  steamer,  and  thence  proceed  by 

Railroad     and     steamboat     aCCOmmoda-    rail   to    Intervale;     or.   one   may  go   up   the 
tions  m   this  region  are  ample        A    "spcci-     Hudson    to    Albany  by   river  steamer,   and     at    an    elevation    of    2,250    feet    above    the 
men"     tour     to     Portland,     Me.     and     the    thence  through  the   Lake  C.eorge  region  to    Hudson    River    and    commands    a    view    ^i 

Maine  coast  may  be  stated  as  follows :  New    Pabyans      The    direct    steamer    fare    to   portions  of  five  States.     The  Catskills  are 

York.     Sound     Line     steamer     to     Boston;     Portland  and  return  is  $10,  and  from  Port-    entered  also  from   Kingston  whence,  on  the 

thence  continuous  rail  to  Portland.   Ban-  land  to  Intervale  and  return  is $3.10      The   main  line,  are   Shokan,  Mt    Pleasant,  and 

Mount   Deserl    Ferry,   thence  steamer  trip  is  also  made  by  way  of  Boston  instead    Phoenicia,  with  innumerable  smaller  places 

to    Bar    Harbor  and   other   Mount    Desert  of  Portland  at  practically  the  same  price     reached  by  stage  lines  connecting  with  the 

lining  same  waj    to  New  York.  Among    various    tours    planned    for    this 

with    stop-over    privi-  summer  and  including  the  principal  White- 

md      Boston     |2    ,       mon         Tins     Mountain    resorts    is    the    following:      New 

tour  is  Si  00  more  each  way  if  railroad  is    York    Sound   steamer  to   Boston,   rail   to 

tituted    for    Sound    Bteamer    between    Portland.   Intervale  Junction,  Crawford's. 

York  and  Pabyans  (whence  by  the  cog   railway  up 

Mt      Washington  1.     Wells     River,     Mont 


main  road  or  with  the  Stony  Clove  and 
Kaaterskill  branch  Hotel  rates  are  on 
an  a  asonable,  with  prices  "  vary- 

ing   to   suit    the   most   economical." 

The  Pocono  Mountains  west  of  the  Del- 
aware Water  Gap,  are  three  and  a  half 
hours  from    New    York.      The  entire  region 


IN  THE  WOODS  OF  MAINE  pelier,  Burlington,  thence  via  Lakes  Cham-   embraces  an  area  of  some  three  hundred 

.1  majority  of  those  who  seek  the    plain  and  George  to  Albany,  and  Hudson-    square  miles,  the  highest  altitude  in  which 


popular  r<  Maine  Woods    River  steamer  t..  New  York      The  fan'  tor 


'    x*  99») 
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"We  stay,"  said  the  shadows,  and  hung 

On  the  brush  of  the  master,    "take  us.  thme  own  I" 

Fearless  he  flung 

The  magical  chains  around  them,  and  said: 

"Ye,  too.  shall  be  tight,  and  to  lite  bring  the  sun." 

And  Man.  d« 

By  the  painted  pain's  revealing  slow, 

Feeleth  the  breathing  wo. 

Anil  his  vow  is  made: 

"Ye  shall  pass,  ye  shadows;   yea, 

And  life,  as  the  sun.  be  free. 

The  God  in  me  saith, 

Anil  the  shadows  go; 

For  joy  is  the  breath 

Of  eternity. 

And  sorrow  the  sigh  of  the  day  " 

—  Ctntury  Magaaitu  (June). 


Sonnet 


From  .''':<■  Danish  of  Kai  Holberg 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

"Wouldst  have  a  bell  of  deep  and  perfect  sound, 
So  perfect  that  the  metal  melts  in  air 
And  is  all  music?     Seek  thou.  then,  with  care 
The  fairest  virgin  in  thy  land  around." 
So  Chinese  priests  of  making  gongs  expound, 
That  all  their  folk  may  hasten,  glad,  to  prayer. 
"When  thou  hast  found  the  woman  pure  and  fair, 
In  the  hot  metal  then  must  she  be  drowned." 

To  me,  a  poet,  came  a  maiden  bright. 

Who  looked  not  back,  who  would  become  a  part 
Of  all  my  music,  die  that  she  might  give 
My  song  new  harmonies;    in  the  fierce  light 
And  flaming  of  the  furnace  of  my  heart 

Her  girlhood  perished  that  my  songs  might  live! 
— Tlie  Bookman  (June). 


OVER  THE  FENCE 
Neighbor  Says  Something 


The  front  yard  fence  is  a  famous  council 
place  on  pleasant  days.  Maybe  to  chat  with 
some  one  along  the  street,  or  for  friendly 
gossip  with  next  d<  m  >r  neighbor.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  small  talk  bat  other  times  neigh- 
bor has  something  really  good  to  offer. 

An  old  resident  of  Baird,  Texas,  got  some 
mighty  good  advice  this  way  once. 

He  says: 

"Drinking  coffee  left  me  nearly  dead  with 
dyspepsia,  kidney  disease  and  bowel  trouble, 
with  constant  pains  in  my  stomach,  back 
and  side,  and  so  weak  I  could  scarcely  walk. 

"One  day  I  was  chatting  with  one  of  my 
neighbors  about  my  trouble  and  told  her  1 
believed  coffee  hurt  me.  Neighbor  said  she 
knew  lots  of  people  to  whom  coffee  was 
poison  and  she  pleaded  with  me  to  quit 
it  and  give  Postum  a  trial.  I  did  not  take 
her  advice  right  away  but  tried  a  change  of 
climate  which  did  not  do  me  any  good.  Then 
I  dropped  coffee  and  took  up  Postum. 

"My  improvement  began  immediately 
and  I  got  better  every  day  I  used  Postum. 

"My  bowels  became  regular  and  in  two 
weeks  all  my  pains  were  gone.  Now  I  am 
well  and  strong  and  can  eat  anything  1  want 
to  without  distress.  All  of  this  is  due  to  my 
having  quit  coffee,  and  to  the  use  of  Postum 
regularly. 

"My  son  who  was  troubled  with  indiges- 
tion thought  that  if  Postum  helped  me  so. 
it  might  help  him.  It  did,  too,  and  he  is 
now  well  and  strong  again. 

"  We  like  Postum  as  well  as  we  ever  liked 
the  coffee  and  use  it  altogether  in  my  family 
in  place  of  coffee  and  all  keep  well." 
"There's  a  Reason."  Eead  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Don'tBe 
Misled! 


No  instrument  is  the  original  88- 
NOTE  player  piano  unless  it  bears 
the  name  "Melville  Clark  APOLLO 
Player  Piano"  on  the  fall  board. 

This  is  they//-.r/  player  piano 
with  the  full  range  of  the  piano  II 
keyboard,    88    notes  —  the    first  " 


player   piano  to  play  all  music  ex-   „         .   APK °";°  *L\r.ER'  *?** 
0>    actly  as  written  ear  the  APOLL°— Mark   the  Difference 

This  is  the  only  player  piano  that  represents  eight  years  of  perfection. 


The  88-Note 


Apollo 


Player  Piano 


positively  plays  the  full  range  of  keyboard,  7^  octaves  —  faithfully  pre- 
serving all  the  original  virility  and  symmetry  of  the  music.  The  Mel- 
ville Clark  Piano  Co.  was  THE  FIRST  TO  MAKE  AND  TO 
MARKET  AN  88-NOTE  PLAYER  PIANO.  It  is  therefore 
the  leader  in  the  industry. 


Human  Touch   Given   by  APOLLO 
Downward   Stroke 

The  keys  of  the  APOLLO  are  struck 
by  the  pneumatic  fingers  just  as  the 
HUMAN  FINGERS  strike  them — 
downward  and  in  front. 

It  is  this  down  stroke  that  gives  the 
APOLLO  its  famous  human  touch.  It 
is  the  human  touch  that  secures  the 
real  human  expression.  It  plays  with 
the  delicate  shadings  of  the  greatest 
pianists. 

You  can  swell  a  chromatic  run  on  the 
88-note  APOLLO  exactly  as  with  the  hand. 
The  APOLLO  spring  motor  automatic- 
ally rewinds  tne  music  on  the  roll  and 
thus  saves  you  work. 


Transpose    to    Five    or    More 
Different    Keys 

By  a  touch  with  the  finger  tip  you  can 
change  to  five  or  more  keys,  to  suit  any 
voice  or  accompanying  instrument,  by 
the  APOLLO  Transposing  Mouthpiece. 

When  the  music  roll  shrinks  or  swells, 
the  notes  do  not  pass  over  the  corre- 
sponding openings  in  the  mouthpiece, 
through  which  the  player  breathes. 
Sometimes  the  notes  miss  the  openings 
entirely.  The  pneumatic  finger  gets 
little  or  no  power  and  strikes  the  key 
faintly  or  not  at  all. 

In  the  APOLLO  you  have  only  to  touch 
the  shift  screw  of  the  Transposing  Mouth- 
piece to  move  it  to  right  or  left  and  thus 
bring  the  opening  under  the  notes. 


There  are  many  other  exclusive  points  in  the  APOLLO.  Its 
case  designs  are  all  beautiful.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogs, 
in  which  all  these  details  are  graphically  set  forth.  Remem- 
ber, the  Melville  Clark  APOLLO  is  the  original  88-note  player! 


i 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,409SteiowayBidg.,  Chicago  k 

k,  g 

IRVING'S    WIZARD    PIPE 


Constant  Re-orders  with  Unsolicited  Testimonials  Warrant  our  Assertion  that  this 
Radical  Departure  in  Pipe  Construction  Marks  a  Hew  Epoch  in  the  use  of  Tobacco 

THREE  STYLES  :  Style  X  SI .00. 


The 
B.  P.  O.  E. 

Best  Pipe  on  Earth 


For  the 
B.  P.  O.  E. 

BestPeople  onEarth 


A    REVELATION    TO    SMOKERS 

fw  Principle  Correct.  Draft  and  Bre  below,  tohaeco 
pt  by  the 


and  sneet  by  the  rising  heat 

Antiseptic  wick  in 
rbs  all  saliva  and  moisture  h™  sectional  cut'.  Smok 
nough  to  inhale.      CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  by 

le  hundred  are  being  converted  to  this  pipe's  use. 
neat,  complete   Pockrt  Companion  where  it  inn 
placed  I  Hunted)  with  absolute  safety  without 
■  spilling  of  fire  or  ashes        Par-exeellence    for 
se,  office  or   street,  short  or  long  smokes.     For 
f     anyone  wishing  the  very  best  that   money  will  bny. 
Mailed  postpaid  with  1  dozen  antiseptic  car- 
tridges upon  receipt  of  price. 

WIZARD  PATENT  DEVELOPING  CO.,  Inc. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers.     135  S.  West  31st  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Time -Saving 
Stove 

The  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-stove, 
thirty  seconds  after  the 
touch  of  the  match,  will 
deliver  at  tlu-  stove  top  a 
Strong,  clean  heat  of  great 
working  power. 

More  than  that,  you  may 
run  it  for  hours  continuous- 
ly;   hake    bread    and    cake; 
prepare    a    meal  or  do  the 
weeklv  ironing;   and   for"^ 


the  w  hole  time  never  he  conscious  of  undue 
heat  because  of  the  stove.     In  this  respect  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cock-Slove 

is  the  only  sensible  stove  for  summer.  Differs  from  other  oil  stoves  in 
its  strong,  handsome,  useful  CABINET  TOP  which  can  be  used  for 
holding  dishes  and  for  keeping  meals  hot.  Also  equipped  with  drop  shelves 
on  which  may  be  placed  small  cooking  utensils  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  blaze.  Has  every  improvement — 
even  to  racks  for  towels.  All  told,  it  is  a  stove  of  con- 
venience, comfort,  safety  and  economy.  Three  sizes. 
Can  be  had  either  with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.  If  not 
at  your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


M^£X\Yw%    T  A  JWP  K'ves  a  light  more  agreeable 
J\&JfU   ±sJ~LJ±J.      than  the  distressing  flicker  of 
^■■■^  gas  or  the  blinding  glare  of  electric  bulbs. 

One's  eyes  never  tire  reading  by  the  Rayo. 
If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


J 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

ffTnrhfflttn  rlmn  rrnrrj 

thing  Id  and  about  the 

boose,     iiundrrtix  of 

useful  reot'lptn.   l2mo, 

FUNK  4.  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,     cloth, 75cU- 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Jvft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"  Kmkiu;kncy'  N"tksm  posts  ev- 
erybody.     A    hook    for    every 

household.      Trice  60  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


The  leading  druggist  in  every 
locality    usually    is    agent    for 


CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS 

An  original  Whitman  idea  is  the  new  "  I'USSY  PACKAGE  " 

for  those  fastidious  folks  who  don't  like  cream  chocolates. 

Contains  only  the  most  delicious  hard  and  nut-centered  chocolates— not 

a  cream  center  or  bonbon  in  the  lot. 
Selected   favorites  from  "Whitmans'    lamous  Phila- 
delphia chocolates,  containing  the  popular 

Chocol.K-    (.ovir.-.l    Niiunil.  MolMM    <  Up»-  Almond..  W.lr 


.  M»l> 


Almondi 

III..,  kv  N.  ,i 

u, i  <  hocolaM 


,,..111. 


look  for  th 


„d  MOMOW  "I  S' 

Sold  m  the  daintiest  of  packages  at  the  same  price.  $1.<X)  a  pound, 
everywhere  Also  m  half-pound,  two.  three  and  live  pound  boxes. 
Always  fresh,  as  our  agents  are  supplied  ree.ul.irly  by  cxi 
never  have  any  "I  It  over."  If  no  Whitman  agent  is  convenient 
to  you.  tend  $1.00  for  a  sample  box  Write  lor  booklet  "A  Candid 
Chat  with  Fussy  Folks  " 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

BI<;     BBOTHEBS     AND     I.ITTI.K     Ml  \ 

If  you  it   a  boy  in  the  open  is  better 

than  a  boy  in  jail,  you  are  invited  by  Ernest  K 
Coulter.  ■    ■  rk    of    the    Children's   Court    o. 

New  York  City,  to  join  his  Big  Brother  Movement, 
and  back  up  your  belief  with  an  ounce  or  two  of 
action.  The  effort  of  this  association  is  to  look  after 
boys  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  law  Bach 
member  is  a  "  Big  Brother''  who  personally  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  one  boy  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  environment. 
Before  telling  many  amusing,   a  i  neourag- 

ing.  stories  of  the  work,  Mr.  Coulter  says  of  his 
problem: 

It  has  been  by  planting  the  seed  of  self-respect  in 
the  boys  that  the  battle  has  been  half  won  When 
imea  back  to  his  parents  from  an  institution 
he  is  in  a  sense  a  pariah.  To  discover  that  there  is 
one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  his  existence  is  of 
genuine  interest,  as  far  removed  from  pity  as  it  is 
from  idle  curiosity,  is  a  revelation  to  him  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  life.  This  big-brother  treatment  is  not 
administered  by  means  of  sermons;  it  is  by  sugges- 
tion rather  than  of  platitude  When  a  miserable 
outcast  of  a  boy  is  invited  to  a  gentleman's  home 
and  treated  as  if  he  were  himself  a  gentleman  he  be- 
lieves that  he  is  one,  and,  the  idea  once  grasped,  he 
does  not  easily  let  go  of  it. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  work  done  is  given 
thus: 

One  of  the  small  boys  fell  by  the  way.  and.  dirty, 
reckless,  and  disheveled,  he  appeared  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  at  the  Children's  Court 
charges  so  serious  that  conviction  would  mean  a 
term  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island. 
He  didn't  lie  about  the  case  at  all,  but  admitted  that 
he  had  done  what  he  was  charged  with. 

His  anger  and  despair  were  not  directed  against 
the  machinery  of  justice,  but  against  the  defection 
of  his  big  brother.  Fixing  his  black  eyes  on  the 
judge  and  the  officers  with  an  expression  in  them  of 
bitter  enmity  against  mankind,  he  said: 

"  If  Mr. had  stayed  at  home  as  he'd  oughter 

this  wouldn't  have  happened."  Then  he  heard  his 
sentence  stoically. 

Mr  was  his  big  brother.      He  had  been  called 

to  Europe  suddenly  on  an  important  business  deal 
and  had  left  without  having  tini.  >,!  by  to 

his  little  brother.  He  had  not  worried,  however, 
for  the  change  in  the  boy  had  been  so  marked  that 
he  believed  all  danger  was  over,  as  it  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  if  he  ha,)  not  left  at  the  critical  time 
n  as  possible  after  his  return  he  went  to  the 
home  of  the  little  brother  and  was  met  at  the  door 
by  one  of  the  younger  brood. 

"Oh,  Eddie's  in  the  lemon  factory.''  he  responded 
to  the  inquiry  • 

'In    the    lemon    factory?"      repeated     Mr.     , 

familiar  with    East    Side   vernacular.     "  You   don't 

mean  it." 

"  Yep  Cot  into  trouble  jus'  after  yuh  lef.  He 
j'ntter  mad  on  at  yuh  " 

"Well.    I    should    think   he   would    have"    said    Mr 

penitently 

Eddie,  Been  at    the  House  of  Refuge,  warn    obdu 

rale        11,   louk,-,l  at   b.is  1,,,;  brother  coldly,  and  it  was 


Pears' 

A  soap  is  known  by  the 
company  it  keeps.  Pears' 
is  found  in  good  society, 
everywhere. 

The  use  of  Pears'  Soap 
betokens  refinement. 

Scented,  or  not,  as  you  prefer. 
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I  think  that  Mr.  Rogers  shrank  from  expressions  of 
gratitude.  In  the  practical  service  which  he  ren- 
dered my  teacher  and  me  he  was  splendidly  impa 
sonal.  He  did  not  even  wish  me  to  thank  him  in 
my  letters.  1  was  almost  afraid  to  dedicate  to  him 
a  little  book  which  1  published  last  year,  tor  I  thought 
he  might  not  approve  so  public  an  expression  of  our 
friendship.  But  I  learned  afterward  that  he  was 
iltho  he  declared  that  if  I  had  asked,  his 
permission,  he  would  not  have  given  it.  During  the 
years  that  I  have  known  Mr  Rogers,  whenever  my 
teacher  and  I  were  perplexed,  or  in  need  of  advice, 
he  brought  his  fine  insight  and  decision  to  our  aid 
He  was  always  responsive,  always  sympathetic.  He 
was  always  doing  little  kindnesses  quietly  and  un 
noticed.  If  I  needed  books,  he  ordered  them.  If  I 
admired  a  flower  or  a  plant,  he  sent  it  to  me  Altho 
there  were  few  opportunities  for  us  to  meet  after  1 
left  New  York,  yet  1  never  felt  that  lie  was  unmind- 
ful of  me.  and  one  of  the  happiest  anticipations  con- 
nected with  a  visit  to  New  York  was  the  thought  of 
seeing  him.  Last  September,  when  we  spent  a  few 
days  with  him  at  Kairhaven.  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  to  know  him  in  his  own  beautiful  home,  sur- 
rounded by  his  grandchildren.  Each  morning  he 
sent  one  of  the  children  up  to  my  room  with  roses. 
"Grandpa's  good-morning,  and  he  is  waiting  for  you 
on  the  veranda."  I  can  feel  now  his  hand  affection- 
ately laid  upon  mine  as  he  told  us  about  his  garden 
and  the  prize  his  melons  had  won  at  the  Boston  hor- 
ticultural exhibit  that  summer.  But  I  think  his 
rose  garden  and  his  lovely  grandchildren  were  his 
special  pride  and  delight. 

How  glad  I  am  that  I  can  tell  the  world  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  kindness  to  me!  He  had  the  imagination 
the  vision,  and  the  heart  of  a  great  man,  and  I  count 
it  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  my  life  to 
have  had  him  for  my  friend.  The  memory  of  his 
friendship  will  grow  sweeter  and  brighter  each  year, 
until  he  takes  my  hand  again,  and  we  gather  roses 
together  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise. 


MEME'S    OWN    STORY    OF    HIS    FLIGHT 

Mkme.  the  Eskimo  boy,  whose  effort  to  work  his 
way  up  to  his  arctic  home  from  New  York  was  the 
subject  of  much  newspaper  discussion  some  weeks 
ago,  is  now  back  in  New  York.  The  press  announce 
his  capture  in  Quebec,  and  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Mail  has  interviewed  the  Eskimo  boy  and 
written  Meme's  own  story  of  his  wrongs.  We  printed 
the  runaway  episode  in  these  columns  at  the  time  of 
the  flight.  Meme  was  brought  to  New  York  by 
Commander  Peary  twelve  years  ago  with  a  party  of 
other  Eskimos.  He  is  the  only  survivor,  and  one 
of  his  chief  grievances  against  civilization  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  museum  authorities  in  New  York  to  bury 
the  skeleton  of  his  father.  Of  Commander  Peary's 
refusal  to  take  him  back  north  on  his  last  trip,  he 
says:  "  Peary  suspected  I  would  tell  my  people  just 
how  he  and  members  of  the  Arctic  Club  have  treated 
me,  and  knew  that  if  I  did  he  would  never  reach  the 
pole."  At  the  time  of  his  flight,  Meme  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Manhattan  College.  His  troubles  are  further 
described  thus: 

Yes.  I  had  a  hard  time,  but  it  was  worth  trying. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  here.  Nobody 
cared  what  became  of  me.  I  was  a  curiosity,  that's 
all.     And  what  good  could  I  do  by  being  that? 

I  was  not  strong  like  American  boys,  and  I  could 
not  have  worked,  because  I  have  pneumonia  every 
iittle  while.  They  would  not  take  me  back  to  un- 
people. They  had  used  me  for  what  they  wanted: 
they  had  stolen  my  father's  body  for  their  science. 
They  did  not  want  me  any  more,  and  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  take  me  back. 

When  my  father  died  and  they  took  me  out  in  the 
backyard  of  the  museum  to  see  him  buried  I  was 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man, 
but  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  they  thought.  I  knew 
they  would  not  bury  people  in  such  a  place,  and 
when  Matt  Henderson,  Peary's  negro,  told  me  to 
look  in  the  grave  at  my  father  I  told  him  I  did  not 
want  to.  They  had  a  mask  on  a  log  and  thought  I 
would  believe  it  was  my  father. 

Meme   talked   quietly   and   simply   of   his   experi- 


Share  in  the  Profits 
of  this  Huge  Farm 

Become  a  joint  owner  of  12,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  United  States  —  lo- 
cated in  Billings  County,  North  Dakota,  the  finest  farming  and  stock-raising  region 
in   the  whole  country  —  underlaid  with  high-grade    coal.      This  immense    area   of 

splendid  land  is  owned,  absolutely  unincumbered,  by 

The  Farm  Land  &  Coal  Co. 

formed  for  the  business  of  farming  on  a  gigantic  scale— making  use  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  and  machinery — the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle  and  sheep — and  the 
mining  and  selling  of  coal — all  under  the  management  of  the  most  competent  and 
experienced  men. 


Not  an  Acre  of  Land  for  Sale 

Not  one  acre  of  all  this  vast  tract  is  for  sale. 
The  Farm  Land  &  Coal  Co.  is  developing  these 
holdings  for  the  benefit  of  its  owners,  the  share- 
holders. 

But  to  obtain  additional  capital  for  imme- 
diate development  of  the  entire  tract,  it  offers 
to  the  general  public 

1,000  Shares  of  Capital  Stock 

at  par — $100  per  share — with  security  of  land  at 
market  rates  to  any  stockholder  who  wishes  to 
surrender  his  stock  at  the  end  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  company's  charter — about  four 
years  from  the  present  time. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Farm  Land  &  Coal 
Co.  is  $250,000,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable. 
There  is  not  one  drop  of  "Water"  or  one  share 
of  promoters'  stock  in  the  company.  All  of  the 
stock  is  common  stock,  share  and  share  alike. 

The  smallest  investor  participates  equally 
with  the  large  one — all  are  associated  with  the 
original  shareholders  and  directors  on  an  equal 
basis,  sharing  pro  rata  in  all  surplus  and  in  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  upbuilding  of  the  bus- 
iness. 

Facts  and  Figures 

The  property  of  The  Farm  Land  &  Coal  Co. 
is  unsurpassed  for  farming  and  grazing.  It  is 
gently  rolling  prairie  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  natural  grass. 

The  actual  present  value  of  the  12,000  acres  is 
$250,000,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and 
the  value  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  an 
acre  annually. 

Several  .springs  of  never-failing  water  run 
through  the  land — while  a  new  railroad,  cross- 
ing the  property,  has  been  surveyed  and  work 
of  construction  begun. 

The  Products  of  The  Farm  Land  &  Coal  Co. 
are  staple — always  saleable — and  for  cash. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  with  a  yield  of 
from  15  to  30  bushels  an  acre;  oats,  40  to  75 
bushels;  barley,  30  to  50  bushels;  spelt,  30  to  50 
bushels;  flax,  10  to  20  bushels;  potatoes,  as  high 
as  300  bushels  an  acre. 


We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  Estimating  at  the  usual  rate  of 
natural  increase,  these  will  soon  form  one  of  the 
largest  sources  <>f  profit. 

Coal  for  the  Digging 

On  several  sections  of  this  land  there  is  coal 
to  be  had  for  the  digging,  the  formation  being 
of  the  finest  lignite.  At  one  point  a  vein  crops 
out  45  feet  thick  by  over  100  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons.  No  min- 
ing to  be  done — it  is  practically  secured  from 
the  surface,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  railroad  is 
open  for  service,  coal  can  be  dug  and  placed  on 
the  cars  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents  a  ton. 

20  Per  Cent  Dividends  With- 
in Five  Years 

The  Farm  Land  &  Coal  Co.  is  young — hardly 
a  year  old — but  the  foundation  is  laid  in  a  solid 
manner.  By  the  most  conservative  estimate 
your  investment  should  pay  you  20  per  cent 
dividends  within  five  years. 

All  the  officers  and  directors  of  The  Farm 
Land  &  Coal  Co.  are  men  of  high  standing 
in  their  community,  with  many  years  of  success- 
ful business  experience. 

But  we  ask  that  everyone  interested  in  this 
proposition  make  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion before  investing  in  the  shares  of  this  com- 
pany. Highest  bank  references  furnished  upon 
request. 

Let  us  give  you  complete  information  regard- 
ing this  wonderful  property,  its  present  devel- 
opment, prospects  and  possibilities.  Our  illus- 
trated booklets  are  FREE — for  the  asking — sent 
at  once  on  receipt  of  your  name. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
stock  will  be  quickly  taken,  and  it  is  suggested 
to  possible  investors  that  a  remittance  of  5  per 
cent  of  their  subscriptions,  will  operate  as  an 
option  of  purchase  for  30  days,  to  be  returned 
at  once  upon  demand  should  any  investigation 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

GEORGE   E.    SANBORN,    Financial  Agent 

448  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,      CHICAGO 

Cable  Address — Gesanborn,  Chicago 


F-I3H  EIFRIVI  E  IM 

The    FREEPORF   HOOK    will    CATCH    FISH 

It  is  hand-made,  from  the  best  materials  pro- 
curable—positively needless  and  snner-proof— a 
perfect,  natural  lure— will  hold  the  "big  one." 
Words  of  praise  from  hundreds  of  prominent  sports- 
men and  business  men.  Ask  your  dealer— or  send 
me  wi  cut y-Jlve  cents— specifying  what  kind  of  tisli 
you  want  to  catch  Try  the  Hook— money  Lack,  quick, 
if  not  satisfied.  Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  FRF.K. 
Ask  for  it. 
L0U9BIEKSACH,FREEP0RT  HOOK   Block  Y9).FHEEPORT,  III. 


#'WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried 
Positions.    Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  fascinating  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Home  Instruction  by  cor- 
respondence, are  complete,  practical.  Eleven  years' 
successful  teaching.  Expert  instructors.  Positions 
guaranteed  competent  workers.  Write  for  Handsome 
Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1896V) 
— .N  42,  Gallery  Fine  Arts, Battle  Creek, Mich.  — — 
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"Some  Hve^R^re  like 

HormMwhozs 

the  more  worn^fp^he  brighrer" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQUQ 
never  seem  Vo  £row  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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PAINT  TALKS— No.  9 

Painting    Floors 

When  one  thinks  of  the  scraping  and  scuffing 
a  Boor  is  subjected  to  and  then  considers  how- 
fine  a  paint  film  is.  he  wonders  that  porch  or 
kitchen  floors  ever  look  well. 

Certainly,  none  of  the  cheap  paints x>f  chalky, 
brittle  composition  can  be  expected  to  stand 
the  constant  friction — and  they  do  not.  The 
very  best  pure  white  lead  andpure  linseed  oil 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Trie  white  lead 
should  be  tinted  to  some  neutral  color,  and  a 
hard  foundation  laid  by  adding  some  turpentine 
to  the  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

If  vou  will  describe  your  fl  >or  (kind  of  wood, 
whether  or  not  previously  painted,  etc.)  we  will 
send  exact  directions  for  painting  it. 

For  general  painting  information,  send  for 
■  r  House-owners'  Painting  Outfit  R  It  in- 
cludes color  s(  hemes  l  illustrated)  and  instrument 
for  detecting  adulteration  in  material— an  in- 
strument our  white  lead  (Dutch  Hoy  Painter 
trade-mark    does  not  fear. 

Boy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he 
hasn't  it,  don't  accept  something  else  but  write 
our  nearest  office. 

ile  through  dealers  only 

NATIONAL   LEAD 
COMPANY 


Kit  i 

How  York.  Boston,  Buffalo, 
( linelnnati,  Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Bt  Urals,  John  T. 
Lewis  A  Bros,  Company, 
Philadelphia  .  (Nnt  lonnl 
Lead  A  Oil  Com  pa  n  > 
Pittsburgh, 


HOT  BATH  IN  TWO  MINUTES 

~~1        FOR  TWO  CENTS 

I    M 
BsM    suJ      * 

HUMPHREY     HEATER 
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USED 


YEARS 


ROVED  IN 
1,800 

Cities&Towns 

In  the 

United  States 


ivitiTF.  IIR.  B  for  "  Dm   n"  Pamphlet     ion 

Kill    be    . 

THE  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

Tie  Cumberland  Cement  Company.   (  nmbrrland.    Md 


fluently  as  an  Amer- 
ican, an  tog  which  he  has 
•ion. 
r  my  father's  bones  when 
:   me  first  he  didn't   know 
:  1    I  could   not   have 
I  tried 
many  I 

take  me  home, 
and  the 
take  me  I  would  go  my  i 

So   I  ran  a-  rode  fl 

ild  not  be  found.      I 
Hand  in  time  to  | 
tain  Bartlett  :e  me  to  my  home 

In  the  daytime   I  slept  in  barns  or  anywl 
at  night  I  role  on  freights  when  I  could,  and  when 
I  couldn't  I  walke  I       Most  of  the  time  I  was  hungry, 
at   time  food,   and   when    I 

could  I  lay  for  food  on  farms. 

The  police  were  looking  for  me  in  Montreal 
Two  of  them  stopt  me  the  day  I  arrived,  but  I  made 
them  think  I  was  an  Indian.  I  was  nearly  starved 
Along  the  water-front  I  found  a  half-sunken  boal 
Only  the  cabin  was  out  of  water.  I  crawled  in  and 
went  to  sleep. 

When  I  woke  up  I  was  so  stiff  I  could  not  stand 
I  was  sick,  too,  and  oh,  so  hungry.  I  lay  down  in 
the  driest  spot,  and  slept  again.  For  three  days  I 
stayed  on  that  boat,  and  I  thought  I  was  dying.  It 
was  there  I  decide!  to  kill  myself. 

The  thirl  day  I  wis  better  I  crawled  to  a  cot- 
tage close  by.  and  the  woman  gave  me  a  sandwich 
Then  I  got  to  Quebec.  I  went  to  a  boarding-house. 
I  was  very  sick  As  I  was  lying  in  bed  who  should 
come  in  but  Mr.  Beecroft.  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
and  here  I  am 


ONE    SHERIFF    WHO    WAS    NOT    AFKAIO 

Last  August  the  newspapers  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  J.  C.  Van  Pelt,  the  Florida  sheriff  who 
risked  his  reputation,  his  political  future,  and  his 
life  to  defend  a  negro  criminal  against  a  lynching 
bee.  Sheriff  Van  Pelt  has  recently  told  the  story  of 
lerience  for  The  Sunday-school  Times.  The 
negro  had  committed  the  usual  crime,  had  been 
caught,  and  was  identified  by  his  living  victim.  An 
inflammatory  edition  of  an  afternoon  paper  aroused 
.•riant  citizens,  and,  as  night  drew  on.  groups 
of  the  townspeople  began  to  gather  on  the  street 
corners.  We  quote  further  from  Sheriff  Van  Pelt's 
own  story: 

on  o'clock  the  crowds  on  the  streets  in  the 

in  of  the  city  had  been  augmented  by 

several  •  ■  rsons,  and  the  groups  which  had 

ier  in  the  day  had  been  swollen 

to   units   of    r    •  «d    individual    mobs        It\ 

;. jo  o'cli 

leader 

•  Y  incen- 

•  here  were  nurm  i  lemands 

With  ■  at  my  side.  I 

main  entrant  e  to  the  jail 

•'.ding,  both  upstairs  anil  down. 
I    had    ;  Limed   and    in 

U  k  that  might    be  made 

The  crow  1  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  jail,  which 
is   inclo  i 
height.  ery   rapidly,   and   every  minute 

r   admit 

■  tding  with  them  to 

t  homes. 
Lgtng  my  word  for  ■  speedy  trial,  and 
m  mdate  of  th*       • 

ruing  the  mob  that   1  would  pro 

m  1  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  law  at 
■ 

the   entire   Mock   in   fxOl  ' 

manity,  an  infuriated,  but 
bent  on 

to  warn  m 

the  fence, 
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Ordinary  Casters  Ruin! 

i  ou  know  the  cost  of  refintshing  floors  and 
renevwng  their  coverings. 

Every  lime  your  furniture  is  moved  about  on 
ordinary  casters,  the  loss  to  you  can  be  figured  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents. 

Prove  this  yourself !  Examine  the  surface  of 
your  hardwood  floors  and  look  closely  at  your 
rugs  and  matting  after  metal  caster  wheels  have 
passed  over  them. 

Such  damage  is  unneces- 
sary— to    realize   a   loss  and 
not  prevent  it  is  extravagance    ln'rlns, 
in  its  worst  form.    It  is  prac- 
tical economy  to 

Use   Feltoid   Casters 
and    Furniture    Tips 

Frltoid  wheels   are  strong  and 
durable  and   their  velvety  surface     VV\  TniFi" 
obviates  further  damage.  *  LtLt  1  \JIU 

Frltoid  Casters  and  Tips  are  guaranteed  to  wear— are 
economical— will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  h  single  sea- 
son. You  know  the  effects  of  metal  wheels  that  rubber 
disintegrates  —  wooden  wheels  split  —  wheels  of  leather 
become  hard  and  develop  sharp  edges. 

Feltoid  Wheels  and  Tips  mean  real  economy  of  wear. 

By  immediately  substituting  *  Feltoid  *  for  your  old  cast- 
ers, you  will  have  given  an  extension  of  life  to  your  floors 
and  their  coverings. 

In  fulure  orders  to  your  dealer,  insist  that  each  piece  of 
furniture  be  equipped  with  Feltoid  Casters  or  Feltoid  Tips. 

Write  immediately  for  booklet  giving  styles,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  E  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Concerning  Memorials 

VY/ITH  your  desire  to  mark  the  final  resting-place 
**     el  your   loved  ones,   comes  the    necessity    lhat 
the   memorial  shall  not  alone  b»    endunng.  but   the 
design  fitting,  and  skillfully  executed. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  a  memorial 
that  does  not  meet  your  anticipations.  It  ever  re- 
proaches you.  Knowing  this  so  well,  the  safe  way 
ii  lor  vou  It  consider  the  matter  with  a  long  estab- 
lished, reliable  concern- 

Fog  vnn  wr  have  b-en  successful  irorfcrpj  In 
Slnne.  w  ith  a  studio  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  New  "i  oik 
Special  d-Mjns  wr  are  always  glad  to  submit.  Send 
for  booklet  showing  a  goodly  number  of   memorials. 

The  Leland  Company.  557  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Studios:     Pietrasanta.   Italy        133d  Street.  New  York 


Our  reader*  mention  tiik  Literary  Disot  when  writing  to  ■diertssori. 
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a  battering-ram  was  brought  into  service  and  the 
iron   gate   went    down   before   its  npact; 

those  who  had  torn  the  gate  from  its  hinges  rushed 
inside,  those  who  had  i  a  the  fence  started 

over,  anil  simultaneously  a  shot  rang  ou1  from  the 
street  outside 

From    wit  Inn,    where    l 
r  I     not  ,b  g  the  individu 

Shaw,  whose  cri  morning  had  placed  him 

sworn 
■ 
— a   volley   of   perhaps   fifty   shots   rang   out    on   the 
nigh: 

Following  this  for 
there  was  a  hush;    death  had  stalked  into  the  midst 

moring  for  the  blood  and 
of  Leander  5  srved  to  die,  but  only  as 

the  law  decrees  that  all  of  his  kind  shall  die. 

The  father  of  one  of  my  most  trusted  deputies  lay 
■  he  portals  of  the  jail  enclosure,  shot 
through  th<  of  my  friends,  a  personal 

and  politieal  friend  of  years'  standing,  lay  writhing 
in  agony  from  a  wound  which  subsequently  proved 
fatal;  while  three  others  of  my  friends,  all  seriously, 
but  none  fatally,  wounded,  were  also  removed  from 
the  yard  when  the  smoke  had  cleared.  Of  those 
wounded  who  stood  with  me  as  defenders  of  the  jail 
were  my  brother,  who  stood  by  my  side,  and  my 
jailer,  stationed  at  an  upstairs  window.  In  the 
melee  I  myself  received  in  my  right  arm  a  slight 
wound  from  a  glancing  bullet. 

After  the  removal  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  quiet 
was  partially  restored.  Noisy  demands  were  made 
upon  me  to  give  up  the  keys  to  the  jail,  but  I  con- 
tinued to  stand  firm,  continued  to  advise,  to  plead, 
to  warn  those  who  composed  the  mob.  But,  while 
no  further  violent  assaults  were  made  on  the  front 
of  the  jail,  the  crowd  remained  and  continued  to 
grow  in  numbers  and  intensity  of  feeling  against  the 
prisoner,  Shaw,  and  myself. 

Numerous  overtures  were  made  to  me  by  cool- 
headed,  representative  citizens  to  surrender  to  the 
mob,  but  I  remained  obdurate.  I  had  sworn  to  die 
rather  than  surrender  the  jail,  and  I  meant  to  do  so. 

The  mob's  fury  grew  in  intensity,  and  from  ten 
o'clock  until  eleven  the  sheriff  was  hard  prest  to 
keep  the  pandemonium  outside  the  jail  enclosure. 
He  continues  thus: 

A*  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  a  former 
chief  of  police  of  the  city  and  one  or  two  other  rep- 
resentative citizens,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  approached 
me  on  the  steps  of  the  jail  to  plead  further  with  me 
to  permit  the  mob  to  take  its  course.  They  advised 
me  of  threats  having  been  made  to  dynamite  the 
building.  I  still  declined  to  entertain  their  over- 
tures, but  while  I  was  conferring  with  them  I  was 
seized  from  behind  by  a  dozen  or  more  men;  my 
brother  also  was  seized,  and  both  of  us  were  pinioned 
to  the  ground. 

Members  of  the  mob,  some  twenty  in  number,  had 
flanked  me  and  my  deputies,  and  effected  an  en- 
trance to  the  jail  through  the  rear.  The  key  to 
Shaw's  cell  was  taken  from  the  jailer  detailed  in 
place  of  the  regular  jailer,  who  had  been  wounded. 
Leander  Shaw  was  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  frantic 
mob.  My  jailer  had  been  overpowered  unawares, 
I  and  my  brother  were  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  men, 
both  of  us  prone  on  the  ground.  There  was  nothing 
that  I  could  do;    I  was  powerless. 

The  negro  paid  the  penalty  for  his  fiendish  crime 
with  his  life,  as  quietly  as  the  mob  had  gathered  it 
dispersed,  and  by  midnight  the  city  was  as  quiet  as  a 
small  city  is  wont  to  be  at  that  hour. 

I  had  been  nominated  two  months  previous  to 
that  awful  night  for  reelection  by  my  party  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  over  several  opponents,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  several  movements  were  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  to  prevent  my  reelection.  In- 
dependent candidates,  all  of  them  members  of  my 
party,  were  announced.  I  was  jeered,  vilified  by 
hundreds  of  my  erstwhile  friends,  anathemas  of 
every  kind  were  hurled  at  me,  and  there  are  still 
those  whom  I  have  befriended  on  numerous  occa- 
sions during  my  residence  in  this  State  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  especially  during  my  tenure  of 
office  of  the  past  seven  years,  who  regard  me  as  a 
monster  incarnate. 

In  the  general  election  of  November  3,  however, 
I  was  given  the  assurance  of  a  majority  of  twelve 
hundred  of  the  voters  of  my  county  that  my  action 
in  upholding  the  law  that  night  was  endorsed. 


SUPERIOR  WHITE  ENAMEL 

is  the  finest  quality  of  white  enamel  that  can  be  made.  It  dries 
quickly,  with  a  beautiful  glossy  surface  that  retains  its  beauty 
through  exposure  and  wear  and  does  not  turn  yellow.  Is  easily 
kept  clean  and  is  not  affected  by  repeated  washing. 

It  is  intended  for  use  on  the  finest  interior  woodwork,  and  can 
be  used  over  old  varnished  or  painted  surfaces  with  most  excellent 
results  after  the  surface  is  properly  prepared  by  a  competent  painter. 
Can  be  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish  or  will  accept  a  most  beautiful  polish. 

Price  $5.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  $1.35  each 


te 


,-*  H 


u 
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VELVET  WHITE  ENAMEL 


Similar  to  the  above  ''and  at  the 
same  price )   except  that  it  dries 
with  an  egg  shell  gloss,  producing  a  natural  rubbed  effect  without  the  necessity  of 
ibbing.     Is  waterproof  and  not  affected  by  washing  or  changes  in  tempera- 
ture.   Can  be  successfully  used  on  new  or  old  woodwork,  as  directed  above. 
For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.     If  not  at  yours,  we  will  send 
by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION 
THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  purposes. 

2877  Rockefeller  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Don't  You  Find  Hot  Weather  Sleeping 

is  most  difficult,  but  most  necessary  ?  The  long  days  oi  wakefulness  and  work  require 
absolute  rest  at  night.  Summer  heat  weakens  and  irritates  the  nerves  of  sensation,  so  that 
the  slighthest  uncomfortable  touch  or  pressure  of  the  bed  produces  restlessness.  The 
Ostermoor  Mattress  is  ideal  in  Summer.  It  is  perfectly  sanitary,  refreshingly  cool  and 
absolutely  comfortable.  It  rests  the  muscles  and  soothes  the  nerves  and  gives  the 
"balmy  sleep"  which  is  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer." 

Our  144-Page  Booklet,  "The  Test  of  Time"  and  Samples  of  Ticking  Sent  Free 

With  them  we  send  the  name  of  your  Ostermoor  dealer.  When  you  buy,  be  sure  that  the 
name  'Ostermoor"  and  our  trade-mark  label  is  sewed  on  end  of  mattress.  Then,  and  then  only. 
will  you  have  a  etnuine  mattress.  If  your  dealer  has  none  in  stock,  we  will  ship  direct, 
express  prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received,  30  Nights'  Free  Trial  granted, 

money  returned,  if  dissatisfied.     Send  for  our  free  book,  "The  Test  of  Time." 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  119   Elizabeth  St..  New  York 

Canada:  Alaska  Feather  A  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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// 

you  only  knew 

the 


Fusible 
nCore 

Hot  Water 
Bottle 


As  I  know 
it,  you  would 
never  let  another  day  pass 
without  it. 

Just  think  of  it  —  a  hot  water  bottle 
absolutely  made  of  one  piece  of  best 
Para  rubber.  No  seams,  no  cement, 
no  joints  —  positively  cannot  leak. 

You  never  before  saw  or  heard  of  a  water  bottle 
like  the  Fusible  Core  potiuvely  made  of  one  solid 
piece  of  rubber. 

The  Fuaible  Core  bottle  is  so  namedl  because 
in  construction  the  rubber  is  built  around  a  Fusible 
Metal  Core  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  The  heat 
employed  in  the  process  of  curing  the  bottle  reduces 
the  Fusible  Core  to  liquid  form,  so  that  it  may  be 
poured  from  the  mouth.  Asa  result  you  have  a  hot 
water  bottle  of  absolutely  one  piece  of  the  very  best 
Para  rubber. 

No     cemented     seams     or    joints      to 

give   away    under   the    action 

of   hot    water. 

Will  outlive  three  of  the  old-fashioned  water-bags 
camented  and  joined  together. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  the  Fusible  Core  hot  water 
bottle.  Always  look  for  "  Gleason  Fusible  Core 
Process"  around  edge  of  seal  on  the  bottle.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  order  from  us  direct,  giving  his 
name,  enclosing  express  or  money  order,  and  we  will 
send  it  prepaid. 

1  Quart        $1.75         3  Quarts       $2.25 

2  Quarts        2.00        4  Quarts        2.50 

Money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 

Walpole    Rubber    Works 


Drpt    C 


185  Summer  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 

r  largi-1  y  on  a  knowl- 
edge oi  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
.  Nation   to  life  .m<l  health. 
Tins  knowledge  does  nut  i  ome 
intelligently  oi  itself,  noi  i 
y  from  ordinary  everyday  sources, 

Sexology 

by  William  II.  Walling.  A.M  .  M./)  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knn«  Has* 

I 
Hats 

Kn... 

Hat* 

I  I  --T      I>H;|hl»l 

MadJ<  .    Ka  iwl«  I*  Hsts 

Risk     Moth     lllnillni,     r I*)M     ■**■»■     lllmlrstKl.    11.00 

Writs  >ni,. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co..    Dept.   B.    Phlla  ,   Pa. 


WATCHING      HUNTING-ANTS      IN      it  \  I  I  I  I 

Tw  i  c    \Y    Beebe,  who 

to  do  a 

little  nature  work,  were  particularly  imprest  with  the 

hunting-ants  of  that  nts  are  terrific 

ittle  the  wrife  ine  could 

loon  mimic  W.  Gettys 

the  i         of  unoffensive 

plunder,    murder     and    abduction    by    the 

l    "      The  authors  thus  further  describe  the 

warfare    of    the    hunting-En ts,    in    Harper's  Monthly 

The  hunting  the  others  in  interest. 

Day  after  day  we  would  come  across  their  great 
armies,  and  we  spent  many  hours  of  keen  enjoyment 
watching  their  advance.  We  had  read  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  habits;  we  had  heard  them  compared 
to  Goths  and  hordes  of  savages,  but  no  description 
one  for  the  actual  sight.  We  watched  in  par- 
ticular one  large  army  which  carried  on  its  operations 
only  a  short  distance  from  our  house. 

Long  before  we  came  within  sight  of  the  ants 
themselves  their  presence  would  be  heralded  by  the 
flock  of  birds  which  kept  just  in  advance.  Most  of 
them  were  wood-hewers — big,  cinnamon-colored, 
creeperlike  birds,  which  hitched  up  the  tree  trunks 
and  now  and  then  swooped  downward  to  the  ground. 
As  we  drew  nearer,  a  strange  rustling  sound  reached 
our  ears,  like  the  regular  pattering  of  raindrops,  and 
before  we  knew  it  we  were  standing  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  active  ants  whose  rushing  and  scram- 
bling about  over  the  dead  leaves  caused  the  loud 
rustling.  In  a  few  seconds  twenty  or  thirty  ants  had 
climbed  upon  and  above  our  shoes,  and  their  sharp 
nipping  bites  sent  us  in  haste  to  the  flanks  of  the  army, 
where  we  freed  ourselves  from  the  fierce  creatures. 
These  ants  are  not  large,  varying  from  a  fifth  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  dark  in  color,  with  lighter 
red  abdomens. 

Until  one  becomes  accustomed  to  these  scenes  of 
carnage  the  sight  is  really  terrible,  especially  when  one 
lies  down  flat  and  takes  an  ant's-eye  view  of  the  field 
of  battle.  Vet  such  are  the  fierceness  and  savage  fury 
on  one  side  and  the  hopeless  terror  or  frantic  efforts  to 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  victims  that  it  needs  but 
little  imagination  to  stir  deeply  one's  sympathies. 

In  place  of  the  steady  advance  of  a  well-drilled 
army,  presenting  a  solid  front  of  serried  ranks,  the 
formation  of  the  hunting-ants  may  be  compared  to 
an  innumerable  host  of  cavalry  scouts  who  quarter 
the  ground  in  every  direction,  the  whole  army 
slowly  advancing  and  including  new  territory  in  the 
scene  of  operations.  Frequent  flurries  or  louder 
rustlings  follow  the  discovery  and  the  subsequent 
terrible  struggle  of  some  quarry  of  noble  size — a  huge 
beetle  or  mighty  lizard. 

One  fact  imprest  us  from  the  Iir--t:    every  creature 

aroused  by  the  ants  seemed  to  know  instinctively  of 

the  awful  danger.     Whether  through  odor  or  sight  or 

sound,    the   alarm   always   carried    its    full    meaning. 

which  would  escape  the  collecting  rn 

lick  motion,  here  dashed  away  with  such  ter 

ror  that  they  often  flew  against  our  clothes  or  a  tree 

and  were  hurled  to  the  ground.      Lizards  took  shelter 

under  our  shoe,  or  shot  otT  like  streaks  of  light   for 

irds.    Our  presence  and  1  iredatory 

i  egarded  in  i  >id  the  danger 

which  generation    "i  inbei  ence  had  made 

the  most  vivid  in 

Which  usually  feigned  death  as  B  incur    ol 

i  bed  by  the  d  all  the 

given  them  by  nature  to  flee    i 

Died  '"  be  the  result  of  ac 
cident  with  all  wingless  creatures,  even  with  those 

.I  ten  i  .irnrd  them  to  cei  th  in  the 

•  he  van  or  on 

■  n  ing     were  not   ■ 

not  I     art  s  heavily 

i  Lr  hiding  places  with  a  ha  the  little 

g   to  their  legs  and   »i:. 

and  the 
mg  t > i «   quartermaster's  brigade  in  the 

rear.   wh(  til     within    reach  dropt     hi.    load 

and  hurl' 

I  lere  and   1  here  I  me  mie  I  d  ball  I 

It,    and    in    the    i  enter    would    be 

some  hai  tie  or  other  insect,  wh<   . 


Why  Help  to   Make 
the  Plumber  Rich? 


Ninety  per  cent  of  trouble  with  plumbing  is 
due  to  stoppage  in  waste  pipes.  —  Partial  stop- 
pages are  even  worse  than  complete,  for  there 
the  collected  matter  lies  unnoticed  to  breed 
noxious  gases.— Headaches  and  fevers  are  the 
result  —Don't  send  for  the  Plumber!  lit  will 
tinker,  hammer,  cut  and  saw,  and  then  submit  a 
bill  that's  fierce.- Get  a  Little  Giant  Household 
Pump,  which  is  guaranteed  to  remove  the  most 
obstinate  obstructions  from  and  thoroughly  clean 
all  pipes  leading  from  Kitchen  Sinks,  Wash  Ba- 
sins, Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories,  Refrigerators,  Hotel 
and  Saloon  Wash  Boxes,  Soda  Fountains,  etc. 

No  Skill  at  all  Required.— You  just  place 
pump  over  opening  of  pipe  and  work  piston  up 
and  down  as  you  would  a  bicycle  pump,  and  pipe 
is  free  in  a  jiffy. — No  bucket  or  hose  or  any 
other  tool  required  .—The  Little  Giant  is  made 
of  polished  brass,  with  attachments  of  pure 
rubber,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL  OFFER 

Your  waste  pipes  ought  to  be  cleaned  twice  a 
month.—/  know  my  pump  will  pay  for  itself 
every  time  it  is  used.  -I  will  send  it,  all  attach- 
ments complete  and  express  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  regular  price  of  $4.00.— Keep  it  for  30  days, 
then  if  you  are  not  delighted,  send  pump  back  ana 
your  money  will  be  refunded.— Send  $4.00  to-day 
in  bank  draft,  registered  letter  or  express  or  post- 
office  money  order.— Booklet  free.  Men  repre- 
sentatives wanted  in  all  cities.   Particulars  free. 

J.  E.  KENNEDY.  41  Park  Row,  Dept.  2.  New  York 


"The  Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit" 

the  church  that  stands  frankly  for  the  authority 
of  reason  in  religion  ;  that  welcomes  science  as 
a  helpful  ally  ;  that  sets  truth  above  tradition 
and  sense  against  sentiment.  Descriptive  book- 
let sent  free  on  application  to 

CASSON 

BOSTON,  MASS 


C.   W. 
25   Beacon    Street 


Tartarlithine 

has  cured  obstinate  cases  of 
Rheumatism  where  other  treat- 
ment, extended  over  long  periods, 
has  failed.  It  acts  promptly  and 
does  not  upset  the  stomach. 

T art arlllhine     rarely    fails 

because  it  supplies  the  blood  with 

the  necessary  substances  to  ills 
solve  and  remove  the  poison  of 
rhcuinatism      aril    add 


Free  Sample 


1. ...a  I. 

,.  „i  hi.,  sasai 


McKesson  &Robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 

son  ackmts  for  thc  TAmTAmtiTHiMr co. 
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To  INCREASE 
Tire  Mileage 

All  tilings  being  equi  eage  is  wonder- 

folly  increased  and  troubles  correspond 
reduced  by  using  larger  tires.  Most  automo- 
bihsts  have  now  found  this  out. 
Where  3-inch  tires  of  a  certain  size  will  last 
4. urn  or  5,000  miles  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
trouble,  it  has  been  found  tune  and  again  that 
4-inch  tires  oi  the  same  size  will  cany  the  same 

under  the  same  conditions  of  road  and  load, 
iron  ,000  miles,  often  without  a 

.'/</<•.     Which  leads  up  to  a  point  that  many 
sts  are  sti'.l  unfamiliar  with — that 

Every  Goodyear  Quick   Detachable  Auto 
Tire  is   15  per  cent  Oversize 

b  means  that  each  4-inch  Goodyear  Quick 
Detachable  Tire  _  is  almost  4$<j  inches — other 
sizes  in  proportion.  This  oversize  feature  will 
enable  you  to  get  more  miles  out  of  a  tire 
than  you  have  ever  thought  possible,  and  will 
practically  eliminate  punctures  and  blow-outs 
at  the  same  time. 

j£2 


<\r\fcO/s.  oriio. 


No  ■  hange  in  rims  is  needed  — no  alterations  of  any  kind 
required  Simply  buy  a  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  of 
the  size  your  car  is  equipped  to  carry.  The  tire  will  be 
full  lo  per  cent,  larger  than  you  can  secure  in  any  other 
tire  sold  for  the  same  size. 

Mileage  will  be  increased by  far  more  than  15  per  cent — 
trouble  will  be  decreased  by  far  more  than  15  per  cent — 
and  the  original  price  of  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  Tires 
— all  oversize— is  but  slightly  in  advance  of  ordinary  tires, 
which  are  all  smaller.  We  urge  you  to  call  at  your  con- 
venience and  make  comparisons  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  some  facts  and  figures  of  vital  interest  to  the 
man  who  pays  the  tire  bill. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Boston,  Mass.,  261  Dartmouth  St;  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  317  E.  5th  Si  ;  Los  Angela.  Cal.;  SU9-51  S.  -Main  St.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Broaj  and  Fairmount  Ave  ;  New  York  City,  64th  St. 
and  Broadwav;  San  Fran.  iacn,  Cat,  606  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Chicago. 
Ave.:  Cleveland.Ohio    -  •  :  Milwau- 

kee,  Wi».,  I38-19-'    !>th    Si      ■  U         3936-7  Olive  St.;   Buffalo. 

K.  Y..  719 -Main  St.;  Detroit.  Muh..  :>:>1  Jefferson  Ave.;  Pittsl.urgh.Pa., 
69*3  Centre  A»e.; Omaha,  Hebr.,  2010  Farnam  St.:  Washington,  DC, 
1026  Conne^tic-ut  Ave  ;  Atlanta.  Ga..  90S.  Pry.r  Si  .  Louisville,  Ky 
1049-61  Third  St;  Rew  Orleans.  La..  7IW-16  Baronne  St.;  Memphi-. 
Tenn..  Hl-5  Madison  St.:  Dallas.  Tex..  Ill  Y  Akard  St.;  Denver.  Colo.. 
2*  \V.  Colfax  Ave.:  Baltimore.  Md..  991  Park  Av. 
16th  and  HcGee  Su  ;  St  Joseph,  Mo..  316-24  S.  2d  St.;  Providence. 
K    I  .  366  Founl 


WHY  TAKE  BSQk 

LESS  THAN   O  /U 

If  your  money  earns  but  4  per  cent,  instead  of  5  pet  cent., 
the  income  from  it  is  not  enough  by  One-Quarter. 

If  your  emergency  withdrawals  of  principal  cause  you  to 
lose  earnings  for  weeks  or  months,  the  profit  is  reduced  to 
perhaps  3  \*>  or  3  per  cent.  With  equal  assurance  of  safety, 
the  higher  rate  is  worth  considering. 

The  Industrial  has  not  paid  less  than  5  Per  Cent,  per 
annum  m  all  the  16  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  stronger 
institution  at  the  end  of  every  year  than  it  was  the  year  be- 
fore. Its  present  Assets  are  over  $1,900,000,  with  Surplus 
and  Profits  of  $138,000.  It  is  supervised  by  the  New  York 
Banking  Department,  and  its  records  are  open  to  public  and 
private  inspection.  If  you  would  be  convinced  how  con- 
veniently you  can  transact  your  business  with  us  by  mail, 
we  should  like  to  refer  you  to  our  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  —some  probably  in  your  own  locality — who  permit 
us  to  use  their  names. 

Wc  Pay  5% 

on  any  sum  from  $25  to  $3,000. 
Earnings  are  reckoned  from  day  of 
receipt  to  day  of  withdrawal,  and 
withdrawals  are  at  your  pleasure, 
subject  only  to  30  days'  notice. 
Personal  correspondence  is  invited. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 
9  Times  Building,  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


only  after  killing  and  m.iuningascorcof  his  assailants   I 
We  dropt  five  \»k  black  .uus  into  the  midsl  oi  the  i 
marauders,  and  witnessed  .i  combal  as  thrilling  a 
contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians      Four  of 
the  insects  alighted  on  a  small  rounded  stone 
which    three  hunting  atits  were   scurrying.      Without 
hesitation  the  black  giants  fell  upon  the  brown  war 

riors  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb,  with  the  loss  of 
onlj  half  a  leg.    This  i .  not  a  serious  handicap  to  one 

when  one  has  five  and  a  half  robust  limbs  left'  The 
fifth  h\n  fellow  dropt  upon  a  mass  of  ants  piled  like 
foot  ball  players  upon  a  struggling  scorpion,  whose 
sting  was  [ashing  ch<  The  \nn  anl  started 

another  ripple   upon    this  pool   of  death,   which    soon 

smoothed  away,  leaving  no  recognizable  trai  i 
Hut  the  quartet  of  big-jawed  fellows  on  their  rock 
citadel  fought  successfully  and  well.     No  ant  which 
the  top  ever  lived  to  return  for  help.     The 

tour  flew  at  him  like  wolves  anil  bit  him  to  death. 
Soon  a  ring  of  hunting-antS  formed  around  ! 
all  motionless  except  for  a  frantic  twiddling  of  anten- 
na?. They  were  apparently  excited  by  the  smell  of 
the  blood  of  their  dead  fellows,  and  only  rarely  did 
one  venture  now  and  then  to  scale  the  summit.  When 
we  left,  two  hours  afterward,  the  army  had  passed, 
and  left  the  stone  and  its  four  doughty  defenders, 
but  these  showed  no  immediate  intention  of  leaving 
their  fortress. 

The  ground  over  which  the  hunting-ants  passed 
was  absolutely  bare  of  life,  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  in 
human  armies,  it  was  among  the  camp-followers  and 
foragers  that  the  most  perfect  discipline  reigned.  In 
the  rear  of  the  main  army  were  lines  upon  lines  of 
ants  laden  with  the  spoils — legs,  bodies,  and  heads  of 
insects  and  spiders,  bits  of  scaly  skin  of  lizard  or 
turtle,  joints  of  centipedes  and  scorpions,  and  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  ragged  but  gaudy  butterfly 
wing  borne  aloft  like  the  captured  standard  of  some 
opposing  force. 


SHEAR  WIT 

An  Editorial  Blunder. — The  Transcript  Clerk  of 
the  Day  tells  the  story  of  "a  very  sinful  wag"  who 
was  lunching  with  Dr.  Abbott  and  referred  repeatedly 
to  his  connection  with  Outing.  At  last  Dr.  Abbott 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  protested:  "But,  my 
dear  sir,  I  am  not  the  editor  of  Outing.  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  Outing.  While  I  live  I  hope 
never  to  edit  Outing.  I  am  the  editor  of  The  Out- 
look." "Why,  bless  me,  so  you  are!"  cried  his  vis- 
a-vis. "Funny  I  should  have  made  that  mistake. 
Really,  couldn't  have  confused  two  periodicals  more 
strikingly  different.  Whereas  Outing  makes  a  relig- 
ion of  sport.  The  Outlook" —  The  self-respecting 
Clerk  refused  to  complete  the  antithesis. — Christian 
Register. 

The  Difference. — "  Does  your  mother  allow  you 
to  have  two  pieces  of  pie  when  you  are  at  home, 
Willie?"  asked  his  hostess.  "  No,  ma'am."  "Well, 
do  you  think  she  would  like  you  to  have  two  pieces 
here"'"  "Oh,  she  wouldn't  care,"  said  Willie,  con- 
fidentially,   "this  isn't  her  pie." — Christian  Work. 


No  Need  Of  It. — "Can't  I  take  your  order  for 
one  of  our  encyclopedias?"    asked  the  dapper  agent. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  busy  man;  "  I  might 
be  able  to  use  it  a  few  times,  but  my  son  will  be 
home  from  college  in  June." — Buffalo  Express. 

Not  an  I'rban  Dish. — Uncle  Zeb  (looking  over 
the  bill  of  fare) — "  Henry,  how  do  you  order  hog  and 
hominy  at  a  fust-class  rest'rant?" 

City  Nephew — "You  don't,  uncle." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Had    Heard    Him    .Mentioned. — It    was    at    a 

White  House  reception  that  a  Philadelphian  picked 
up  a  choice  gem  which  he  never  tires  of  telling. 

A  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  the  daughter  of  a 
Western  publisher  and  quite  a  society  queen  in  her 
own  city,  had  been  brought  to  Washington  by  her 
father,  and  at  one  of  the  White- House  receptions 
was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt. 

As  her  small  hand  disappeared  within  the  hearty 
grasp  of  the  President  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him 
and  smiling  sweetly  said:  "I'm  awfully  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I've  often  heard  father 
speak  of  you." — Philadelphia  Times. 


fcfX  is  easy  enough 
^  I  to  find  a  lens  tnat 
tS  will  do  some  one 
thind  well, but  the  re% 
marlcaUe  quality  ofthe 

Jauscli  lomb^eiss 
New]essar 

is  tnat  it  will  do  every 
tiling  3vell^ttr>m  a  fleet* 
Lure  at  the  greatest 
Lto  a  pastoral  landx 
£cape  under  douded  sky. 


PRISM  is  our  little  lens  expositor. 
Send  for  Copy  H,  free~on"request. 
Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Micro- 
x£55^n  scope.  Field  Glass,  Laboratory 
[f/\S^y\\  Apparatus,    Engineering    or    any 


Scientific  Instrument  is  our 
Guarantee. 

Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 

K£W     VOOK  WASHINCTON  CHICACO  SAM    rBANCISCflV 

london  ROCHESTER..  NY.   "»ankfort 


5ioHNVESTMENTSl6§ 


Business  and  professional  men  are  among  oar 
largest  patrons. 

Please    write   for  our  latest    list    of    first    fr.rm 
mortgages  and  booklet  "A."    Established  1883. 
E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 
^f  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^WE  SHIP  °» APPROVAL 

H»K\  -without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay    the    freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SSffS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prict 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SSflT* 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,    repairs    and   sundries    at   hat/  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,  Dept.  D273  CHICAGO 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  This  Literary  Digest  when  wrltingr  to  advertisers. 
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Start  the  Day  Right 


OUING     STIC 


Makes  Shaving  a  Pleasure 

JUST  THREE  MOVES 

1.  Moisten  /our  beard  with  the  wet  brush. 

2.  Rub  the  stick  over  your  v/et  face. 

3.  Work  up  the  lather  on   your  face   with 


BTES 

iJflLC  IPOWDER 


1909  Model 
The  Six-hole  Sifter 
concentrates  the         q 
powder  and  N 

regulates  the  flow.      "I 

The  Safety 
Powder  in  the 
Saving  Box. 


COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTOL  CREBM 


Comes  out  a  Ribbon 
— Lie*  flat  on 
the  Brush. 

■'.*..  u 

Del  icious — Antiseptic.1' 


Sample  of  Stick,  Talc 

COLGATE  &  CO. ,  Dept.  Y  55  John  St. ,  N.  Y. 


& 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

Yon  mny  have  every      //• .,./ 
convenience  of  a  city    Ay 
water  supply   In  your,^/         by 


v^ 


country  DOOM  and 
farm  hullrllntrn 
— plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 
under 
Rtroriif 
procMuro 


Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 

Israto'l  tank  t.i  leak, 


Installing 
the 


« 


fri-rm   '.r    rollap: 

tink  |o  bstas.  Issfe  orovsrflow. 
SOI  ||  l.-aU-d  in  MlUl  oi  borlad 
Ihs  KfOOod  and  wiitflr  ii  doliTor- 
r"\  I.t  air  Brsssare, 

OaPiplSSl  planU  aro  f urn i»Ji*,«1.  in- 
eladlDI  tank,  pump  an.l  all.  No 
chares  il  ma<lo  for  endnMrinr  •«r- 
vico  SatiifarU.ry  rasnltfl  k*oaranlr«srl 
t  i.  bom  |TB  '»i  toi  •mall 
Outfit,  an.l  up,  according  to  tlio  ro- 
Qulr«oi*nU. 


t     Ktwano-  Watrr  Supply  Co 
Krwinrr,  lllmoii. 
Itll  M 
1661  n  Bid*., 


l  in-  Moth.  ;^o  I  ha<l  money 

to  burn  and  I  burnt 

mine 


Gratifying, 

to  think   thi  I 
the  world  attt 


Domestic    Scheme.     M.<s     II       'Why 

Mu-.  R       "  I'll 
get,  the  more  genuine  t :  • 
how  much  sweeping  thai 


•  :<-r  they 

no   idea 
n  i    I 'lam 


Breaking     it     Gently.     Jack     "Perhai 
i  ing." 
in    distress)      "Well,    there    is    rather    too 
much  sameness  about  it." 

JACK — "  Er — How  may  I  vary  it?" 
Okmk -—"Sui'  id  on  my  left  foot  once 

in  a  while." — Exchange 


A      Precaution.  Ves,"      said      Mrs.      Lapsling, 

"Johnny's  all  right  now.  When  he  was  bitten  by 
the  Strange  dog  1  took  him  to  a  doctor's  and  had  Un- 
wound ostracized  right  aw  \go  Tribune, 


In  Fik  Season.  "  I  have  here  an  opera."  an 
nounced  the  robust  composer,  "which  will  be  the 
greatest  production  of  the  century.  It  is  called 
'  Paradise'." 

"'Paradise,'"  roared  the  impresario;  "man,  do 
you  realize  what  it  would  cost  for  scenery'" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  composer  calmly,  "but  do 
you  realize  what  would  be  saved  on  costumes?"— 
Town  Topics. 


Help  For  a  Holder  I  p.  Atlas  was  bearing  the 
world  on  his  shoulders. 

"The  graduates  will  soon  relieve  me,"  he  cried. 

Herewith  he  gave  it  another  shift. — New  York 
Sun. 


Getting    Even.      Hi;    ijust    rejected) — "I    shall 
never  marry  now." 

She — "Foolish  man!      Why  not?" 
He — "If  you  won't  have  me,  who  will?"      Boston 
'  ipt. 


Birds  of  Distinction.  The  crow  and  the  bird  of 
paradise  were  talking  about   fame. 

"Why,  you  are  so  homely  you  are  only  known  to 
the  farmers,"   sneered   the  proud  bird  of  paradise. 

"Now,    I  am   BO  beautiful    I   have  my  feathers  on  the 

hats  of  the  society  women." 

The  c  row  la  u 

"That  may  be.  my  friend."  he  chuckled,  "but 
I  have  my  feet  under  their  eyes  "       Chicago  NeWi 


ZmoIok.V.       "  Isn't    it   a   shame    to   keep   thi 

lions  caged 

answered  the  keeper  at  the  zoo.  "they're 
much  happier  and  safer  there  than  they  would  be 
roaming  the  African  jungles  "      Washington  Stat 


Ni.i    iii-«   Fault. 

not  made  " 

I'm  1-.  Guu.       I  know 

Boston    I  rami  upt. 


Tin:     I',  i  i  Poel       are    born. 

it  blaming 


Questionable.  ra  complimen- 

tary, wen 

"Well,"  replied  the  man  who  had  lien  s  painfully 

amateur  entertai    mi  nt.   "I    thought    they   were   until 

I     iw  thi  I  ii  Hits. 


CAPITOL  Boilers  &  Radiators 

Pay  Compound  Interest 

On  Your  CAPITAL 


The  hralthfulnesi  and  economy  of  heal- 
ing   your    home    with   hot    water    or    low 
Steam     has     the  earnest     endorsement    of 
physicians  and  scientists     the  nun  who  know. 
CAPITOL  BOILBRS  are  so  deafened  and  made 
ft  every   possible    inch    of  heating  surface 

to  the  fire,  thus  assuring  a  greater  heating  c-ffi- 
riencythan  is  found  in  any  other  Ixiiler  — This  also 
means  economy  in  fuel  There  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  installing  hut  there's  a  saving 
difference   in    operating    expenses,    if    you   put    in 


Hot    Hat»r  or   Low 

CAPITOL  BOII.KBS 

a  operate  thetn. 

:,1  any  tin.' 

BOlLKItB  u  \  in  \  n>ii» 

every   mom  warm —  :i  he.illhv  Mimtnrr  ; 

than    with   any 

DapL  P.    i 

ihf  Itisht  Way."    It  "ill  | 

<    IPITOI,  i<il  i  ti- 
ll \  ot  \  I  on- 

■ad  OSes  UuilJme". 


United  States 
Heater  Company 


Brar..  h      inner,      am 
Afencies    in   all  Pnn. 


Allen's  Foot=Ease 

ShakelntoYourShoes 

Allen's  Foot-Base,  a  powder  for  the 
feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swollen, 
smarting,  nervous  [set,  and  Instantly 
takes  cheating  out  ■>!  oorns  ami  bun 

ions.  It's  Ihe  greatest  comfort  discov- 
ery of  the  age.  Allen's  Fool-La.se 
makes   tlght-Attlng-  or    new   shoes    feel 

easy,    it  is  a  osrtatn  help  for  Imtow- 

inu'  nails,  perspiring, callous  ana  ia>t. 

tired,  aeliing  feet.  We  have  ,.\.r 
30.000  testimonials.  TRY  IT  TO- 
DAY    Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  sime 

Stuns.  BS  cents.  Do  not  accepl  any 
substitute.  Sent  by  mail  for  2d  cents  in 
stamps. 

FREE  Trial  Package  Sent  by  mall 
FuoAase."    ALLEN  s-  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


F 


■kB  fjB|   Most  economical,  healthful  and 

WkM  Jaj      satisfactory— for    old   or    new 

|^|  l^brasj  houses,    different    patterns    to 

match  furnishings.      Outwear 

U  a  r-arv»  a  wss.  ^.oav  carl'ets.    Stocks  carried 

HARDWOOD  m  ,he  '"ding  cities. 

Plain  or  Ornamental, 

Thick  or  Thin. 

Write  for  floor 

liesigns. 


I LOORS 

THI:  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO.^ INDIANAPOLIS 


I'lAMOlTII  ROCK  SglAB  CO* 


'09  BOOK  FREE 

\\  rita    f'T   OW   baBSSOBM  lOOO 

-  Book,  tallina  how  to  oadia 

ry     brrr.iinj      ftqu.th,  \\  * 

llr-l  ,      the      iri|in»tor«. 
b-tx-uod     book      n.  »     BOS 
m,  iu  Dm     II'h  (.rent. 
161  Howard  Strt.l,  aUlrott,  Mm. 


For  a  smooth  writing,  cay  work- 
ing   pen      use    tlit 
Spenceriaa 

Steel 
Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of    I. 

samples,  nil 

dlfft  lent  ,-ent  tor 

tits    po-t.-igc 

"HPBNCRRIAN   PRN  COJ 

810    IIiomiImhi,   New   York. 
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STAND   CIOSC0 

(•ol-lltr   a    II  »HimorL  i;,..ir„i      I, L-  :.!!..! 

II-  illl.fnl      k»al  J,. u  (>ut.l).»or. 

An  Ideal  Place  tor  Reading  and  Lounging.  Children's 
nap  or  Baby's  sleep  Family  Headquarters  for 
Summer  Comfort.    Open  An  Repose  and  Sociability. 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinging  Couch  Hammock 

The   Patent    Folding    Movable   Stand   permit*  us,,   of 

hammock  anywhere  desired     porch,  lawn  or  under  treed. 

Won't  spill  out.  can't  sat*,  instantlj  adjustable,  lasts  a 

lifetime.  Room  for  two  to  lie  four  to  nit— 2ttx6  feet. 
Handy  end  pockets  for  books  anil  papers.  Supplied  with 
bark  or  wind  shield  if  desired. 

Reversible  tufted  and   buttoned  mattress,  padded   l>oth 
sides,    in   red    or   green    deniru.      Supported   on     strong 
wooden  frame  on  highest  grade  galvanized   springs   fast- 
ened   to   steel    head    and    foot    plates    riveted  to    frame. 
Hammocks  from    our    own    exclusive    fabrics    in    striped 
effects  of.    green    and  white,  red  and  white,  khaki  and  red 
dark,  also  in  solid  white  and  solid  khaki.     Suspended  by 
best  uuality  braided  rope  attached  at  eight  points. 
VOIR  MONEY  HACK  IF  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED 
If  ynttr  dealer  cannot  sttppli/  you,  ire  will  sen <i  you  a 
hammock  direct,  charges  prepaid,    n'rite  for  booklet. 
D.  W.  SHOYER   &  CO.,   Dept.  D,  394   Broadway,  New  York 
Manufacturer!  of  the  Acme  I  Huh  Art  Hammocks 


A  DESK  REQUISITE 

No  M"t v  Dirty  Sponges,  Ink  Stained  Kingert 
Pent    fllsplured    or    Rolling    OfT    lonr    Dcik 

ThU  Pen  Cleaner  is  made  upon  the  principle  of  Capil- 
lary Attraction.  Bookkeeper.,  every  one  at  all  fastid- 
ious about  the.r  >rritia|  w,'l  Sod  this  Pen  L  leaner  tlie 
greatest  convenience  they  ha'e  ever  had  on  their  de»k. 
It  keei,s  your  pen  upright,  always  ready  at  hand,  bright 
and  clean  as  new  ones       Tney  may  be  relied  upon  to  do 

The  work  perfatly  and  for  nu  indefinite  time  Prii-e  50e. 
— three  1  ,  M.IM).  return  mail.  THE  Jl.  >t .  SJIITH 
I'd.,  -IM)  Railroad  Building,  1515  Larimer  Street, 
Denier,  Colorado.     Agents   Wanted. 


Kails  and  Finance.  Mks  Grambrcy — "Why 
doesn't  your  church  k<".  a  minister  who  preaches  the 
higher  criticism ' " 

Mks  Dorcas  "How  can  we,  my  dear?  Wecan'1 
afford  to  pay  one  more  than  $1,500  a  year." — Judge. 

Got    His    answer,     LJncli      "You    arc    a    verj 

nice  little  girl   to  ask   me   to  have  more  soup        Now 
why  ilo  yon  want   me  to  have  it5" 

NlBCB  "So  yon  won't  cat  so  much  of  the  chicken 
as  you  iliil  last  time       Fliegtnde  HL'., 


lie    Deserved   Her.      Her    Father — "When   yon 
marry  my  daughter  you  marry  a  bin  hearted,  noble 

crirl. 

Hbr  St  Ivor  ia  wise  guy) — " '  know  that,  sir,  and 

I'm    sure    slie   inherits    those   qualities    from    you 
.\Y;o  Y o<  k  <  )l 


FREE  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

with  every  order  of 

ENSIGN  FILMS 

HaufT  Developers, 

Imperial  Plates  Sussex  Paper 

Free  catalogue  on  request 

C.  GENNERT,  Dept.  18 


•  St. 


POWER  In  The  A.  B.  C.  AUTO 


■  to  go  up  U 


steepest  hills 
at  30  miles  an  hour.    Yet  Simple, 
Practical,  Sale  and  Durable. 
Easy  to  operate  — 
not  complicated - 
no    repairs.      Th 
most  perfect  typo 
of    reliable,    low 
priced  automobile 

16  to  35  h.  p  ;  air  -%^j^    Pneumatic  Tires 

or  water  cooled  engine;  2,  3.  or  4  passenger  bodies.      Write 
today   for   FREE  Catalogue.     Address 
A.  B.  C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO..       3911  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PARIS  CARTERS 


You    need  them    es- 
pecially   with     Knee- 
Drawers. 

The   only   garters   that 
fit     so     perfectly    you 
wear  thera  unconsciously. 

25    and    50    cents    at    dealers,   or    di- 
rect if  you  don't  find  them. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago 


Copyrighted  1908 
by  A.  Stein  &  Co. 


Her  Motive.— Mrs,  Sharp — "Have  you  filed 
those  divorce  papers  for  me?  If  so.  I  want  you  to 
stop  them  at  once." 

Lawyer — "  Have  yon  made  it  up  with  your  hus- 
band'" 

Mrs  Sharp — "Good  gracious,  no!  Rut  he's  just 
been  run  over  and  killed  by  a  motor  car.  and  I  want 
to  sue  the  owner  for  damages." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Out  For  Geese. — "Well,"  said  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "I've  got  to  look  after  my  tomatoes  and 
string-beans  and  things." 

"  You  don't  expect  to  feed  all  your  summer  board- 
ers out  of  that  little  garden,  do  you?"  inquired  the 
neighbor. 

"Nope.  I've  put  in  my  order  for  canned  goods, 
as  usual.  That  vegetable  garden  is  just  a  decoy." 
— Washington  Star. 


Luck. — It  is  unlucky  when  traveling  by  rail  to 
be  alone  in  the  carriage  with  a  homicidal  maniac. 

When  picking  up  a  lucky  horseshoe  take  care  not 
to  be  run  over.  It  is  better  to  go  without  the  horse- 
shoe. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  the  thirteenth  guest  at  a  dinner 
table  which  is  laid  for  twelve  only.  The  proper 
course  is  to  wait  for  an  invitation. — Punch. 


A  Coincidence. — On  the  notice  board  of  a  church 
near  Manchester  the  other  day  the  following  an- 
nouncements appeared  together:  A  potato  pie  sup- 
per will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening.  Subject  for 
Sunday  evening,  "A  Night  of  Agony. "--Xlan&hester 
Guardian. 

A  Change  of  .Mind. — Dentist — "  Now,  what  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

Patient  (whose  heart  has  failed  her  at  the  last 
moment) — "Oh!  er — my  teeth  are  perfectly  all  right, 
thanks.  Er — what  I  really  came  for  was  to  ask  if  you 
would — er — care  to  play  golf  with  me — er — some 
time  this  summer." — Punch. 


Not  Her  Fault. — "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  be  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two," 
said  the  lecturer. 

"Well,"  said  a  woman  of  thirty,  with  some  asper- 
ity, "you  needn't  tell  me  that.  Talk  to  the  man." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


RUNNING  WATER 
WITHOUT  MAINS 

for  every  purpose  conducted 
anywhere,     always     ready 
with  force  enough  for  fire 
protection-     Constant 
pressure    maintained 
by  our  exclusive  pump. 
Complete       system 
worked  out  for  you  by  ^? 
expert   engineers  and  ^J^T- 
specifications       fur- 
nished free.     Anyone 
can  install* 

Burton  well. 


Pefect  resuits 
guaranteed. 


last  a  lifetime.  Only  system  ever  awarded  medal.  Sent 
anywhere"  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial.  Write  for  testimony  of 
users,  also  "An  Interesting  Tale  Simply  Told."  It  shows 
the  great  comfort,  convenience  and  protection  of  running 
water  around  the  place,  and  why  Burton  Systems  are  best- 
Adapted  for  Tillages,  Towns,  Public  Institutions. 

C.  A.  BURTON  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

38  We»t  7th  Street,  36  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Should  know  that  the  purest, 
sweetest  and  most  economical 
method  of  preserving,  purifying 
and  beautifying  baby's  tender  skin 
lies  in  warm  baths  with 

GUHCUKA  SOAP 

And  gentle  applications  of  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment.  For  eczemas, 
rashes,  itchings  and  chafings  of 
childhood  and  for  the  prevention 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the 
sanative,  antiseptic  cleansing  of 
ulcerated,  inflamed  mucous  sur- 
faces and  other  uses  which  suggest 
themselves  to  women,  these  gen- 
tle emollients  are  indispensable. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney:  India.  B.  K.  Paul. 
Calcutta:  China.  Hong  Kong  Drue  Co.:  Japan, 
Maruya.  Ltd..  Toklo:  So.  Africa.  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town,  etc.:  U.S.A.,  Potter  Dm"  &  Chem.  Corp.. 
Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Bostm.  Mass. 

OS-Post-free,  Cutcura  Book  on  Care  cl  tn.  skin. 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
428  South  Senate  Avenue      Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cheaper  than  a  Gasoline  Engine 

nr  Windmill  for  supplying  running  water 
vl    II  uiuiniu  tn  country  homes  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Will  pump  water  from  any  stream  just 
where  you  want  it.  Kequires  no  atten- 
tion and  there  is  no  cost  for  repairs. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  k 
and  estimate.    We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

MAtiAKA  HYDRAl'MC  ENGINE  CO. 
140  Naiaau  St.,  New  York 


Factory:  Chette 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers- 
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Gloucester  Fish 


Sold  through 
Mail  Orders 


FAMILIES  who  are 

•  to  get 
DIRECT    PROM    GLOUCESTER, 

Can  you  get  them  as  pcr- 

:ile. 

Por  twenty-four  years  we  have  sold  our 
Is    DIRECT  TO  THE    CONSUMER 
guaranteeing  that  every  package  will  be 
i  tly  satisfactory.     We  want  to  sup- 
ply you,  too,  D' i   matter  how  small    your 
requirements. 
ALU  EXPRESS  CHARGES  PREPAID. 
CAN'N'KI)    FISH   for  summer  use  is  an 
ideal  food.     It  keeps  perfectly  and  you  can 
make  delicious  salads,   sandwiches,  cold 
•  dish  s  so  easily  and  quickly.    Surely 
VOl'  want  just  such  fresh,  attractive  k 
for  home  and  camp. 

Onr  PRESS  LOBSTERS  ( boiled  only)  are 

in   parchment-lined    cans.       The   larj;e 

pieces  are  bright  red  and  clear  white  and 

BO  crisp  and  juicy  they  are  just  like  the 

finest  lobsters  right  from  the  water,  only 

the   freshness    and   flavor  will   last   for 

months. 
CRABMEAT,  SHRIMP  and  CLAMS  have 

likewise  a  perfectly  natural  appearance 

and  taste. 
Our  SALMON,  TUNNY  and  IMPORTED 

FISH  DELICACIES  are  always  the  best 

produced,  many  being  packed  especially 

for  our  high  class  trade. 
Our  SALT  MACKEREL  are  tender,  juicy 

fellows — broiled  for  breakfast   they  are 

delii 
SALT  COD  selected  and  prepared  by  our 

method  is  unexcelled. 

You  can  choose  from  dozens  of  dainty  or  sub- 
stantial dishes,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  if 
you  keep  a  selection  of  our  goods  on  hand. 

They  are  sent  in  plain  packages  and  we  send 
recipe  booklet  with  every  order 

Let  us  send  descriptive  price  list. 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  CO. 

5  Central  Wharf,        Gloucester.  Mass. 


VICTOR  HUGO'S 

"  Intellectual  Autobiography  *'  (translated) 

Now  published  for  tir-t  tone    L2mo,  cloth.    $1.3) 

FUNK   <H  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 

$15. 


us    m.iKnily- 

vicw  and  i  I'-.ir- 

!•  Inii- 
tion  U  Mldom 

cv.  ii   :n  :li.)  ,•   l,tn... 
■ 

use). 

fully  i.  1 1 1 tk  1  your    money. 
GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO  ,  71  Linden  Si.,  (ieneva.l 

I      '  VI. 

Hii(T«ln  Optlral  i  ....  Ill  Main  m..  UulToln.  VI. 
fc  ii.  w,....i.  Oaklsad    Pal  i    ,i    ,     Hall  *  To.,  Narfalk, 

».  i   so.  r. .,  optir.i :,:.i  Kailiafl*ld  Hi.,  I'l r».  Pi 

'    I     t.  Ilau>rh  *  « Kaal  Mo, I.  H|„  ii„.  i ,».! 


I  .m  i .      '■'.    BBL — "  I  don't  believe  you  really  meant 
•   anxious  to  hear  me  Bang." 
i    I  did  I      You   see,   I  had 
e  "-   Pick-Mi 


l  afalliog. 

me  jam  alone  at  the  table  for  five  min 


ll>>-    ilini.i\  ng   a    thrilling   story 

.old  one  hairbreadth 

ocherknow,    and    his 
g  anxiously  toward  him, 

.    on  his  every  utti  I 

"The  wolves  were  upon  us,"  he  said,  "bellowing 
and  roaring,  as  I  have  so  often  heard  them.  We  fled 
tor  our  lives.  I  don't  deny  it;  but  every  second  we 
knew  the  ravenous  |  lining  On  US,      At   last 

they  were  so  near  that   we  could  feel  their  muzzles 
againsl  our  legs — " 

"Ah!"    gasped   out    the   lady.     "How   ulad   you 
must    have    been    they    had    their    muzzles    on!"- 
Answers. 


Thoughtful. — "Algy,  dear."  remarked  a  young 
wife  to  her  husband.,  "I  wish  you  would  taste  this 
milk  and  see  if  it  is  perfectly  sweet.  If  it's  the  least 
bit  smir  I  mustn't  give  any  of  it  to  dear  little  Fido!" 
—Judy. 


v    Born   Grouch,   Bui:     A      "Is  the  old  man 

always  so  glum  as  this?" 

B. — "  By    no   means.     He   laughs    twice    a   year, 

spring  and  fall,  when  the  new  woman's  hats  come  in." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  2i. — The  Criminal  Court  at  Caracas  exoner- 
ates Castro  from  the  charge  of  plotting  to  kill 
Acting  President  Gome/ 

May  22. — The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  decides 
that  both  France  and  Germany  were  at  fault  in 
the  Casablanca  dispute. 

May  2.i  — Dominican  rebels  capture  Guayubia  and 
Dajabor,  on  the  Haytian  frontier. 

May    24 — A    heavy   earth    shock   occurs   at    Mes- 
throwing  down  walls  and  causing  a  panic 
among  the  people. 

May  25. — Andrew  Carnegie  arranges  to  give 
$1,000,000  to  establish  a  hero  fund  in  France. 

May  27. — Thirteen  conspirators  in  the  recent  re- 
bellion are  hanged  at  Constantinople 


Domestic 

Washington 

May  32. — Two  battleships  and  either  five  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  or  one  modern  repair  ship  arc 
provided  for  in  the  Navy  Department's  build- 
ing program  fofthe  I  end  June  .(o, 
1  <j  1  1  . 

1  — John  Hays  Hammond  declines  the  post 
leister  to  China  offer*  1  by  President 
The     United     States    Supreme    Court     declares 
Sherifl  Sin  ll.imil 

ilty  01  i  ontempl  for  com 
bining  in  a  conspiracy  to  lynch  a  negi 
after  an  appeal  had  been  granted  by  thi 

President  Tail  nncil  of 

1        evelt 
A  pn  ■  merj  <  laim  to 

arbitration 
Knox  m  Washing) 

I)    North  as 

Tail,  and   K    I )    1  hir.n 
him 

teenth    ann  tdohonk 

on  International  Arbiti 

earthqual  i   from 

fjidii  Michigan, 

nearby  ten  I 

Tulsa, 
Olds  iid  five 

others  111  the  M 


NOW  IN  AN  ORCHESTRA 

How 
Music  Lessons  FREE 

Started  Him 

"  I  could  not  play  a  note  when  I  received  the 
first  lesson  from  you,  and  now  I  am  playing  in 
a  good  orchestra  ol  ten  pieces,  anil  can  read  music  and 
play  as  well  as  any  of  them.  I  shall 
mend  your  home  study  school  of  music."  That  is 
what  Eli  Smith,  Jr..  R,  R.  No.  2.  Marietta.  111.,  writes 
after  a  one-year  course  on  the  Violin. 

Eli  Smith's  only  expense  under  our  free  tuition  plan 
was  for  postage  and  music.    That  cost  him  Ii 
Two  Cent*  .1  day,  and  he  was  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion whatever . 

If  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  the  Piano, Organ,  Violin, 
Guitar.  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Cornet  or  learn  to  miik.  OUl 
teachers  will  come  to  you  by  mail  once  a  week  with  a 
lesson  until  you  can  read  music  and  play  your  instru- 
ment to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Over  ten  thousand  weekly  lessons  are  now  being 
sent  to  homes  all  over  the  world  to  pupils  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  seven  years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Our  free  tuition  plan  will  enable  you  to  ^et  weekly 
lessons  costing  You  less  than  two  cents  a  da\.  It  will 
be  your  only  expense  and  places  you  under  no  further 
obligation  whatever. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for 
our  booklet  and  free  tuition  otter.     It  will  1 
return    mail    free.     Address   U.   S.   SCHOOL    OF 
MUSIC,  Box  L.D.,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  \  01k  Citv. 


V~ALclx-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


For  an  after  dinner  sweet,  for  a  confection 
at  any  time,  try  this  new  cream  and  learn 
how  different  a  cream  mint  can  be. 

The  mint  flavor  is  developed  to  a  new  de- 
gree by  our  own  special  process. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  gTOcers,  confection- 
ers and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send  a  lib- 
eral box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sole   Makers  439  N.     12th   St.,   Philadelphia 


T 


RATUR 


Its  Principles  and  Problems.  By  Theo.  W.  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  izmo,  cloth.  427  pages. 
$1.30.     Funk   &  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York. 


Th/s  /s  Tfie  Hammock 

That 


Lssts\ 


Re -enforced  Mammock 


The  bid  of  the  Vudor  Re-enforced 
mock  is   woven  r\tr.i   heavy   in  the  nuddli — 
where  the  wi  i    patented    feature 

found  in  no  other  hammock.     The  cords  are 
fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  hammo 
of  hardwood  spreaders  and  strong  ant ' 
is  .ire  sunproof. 
Vudor  Re-enforced    Hammocks  come  in  a 
iriety   of  patterns  Style*, 

and  .a  prices  ranging  from  12, 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Dealer's  Name 

\\  r  Mill  lend  vnii  ii[><m  receipt  ol   postal  eald  rr.|urst 

tin  beautiful  Vudor  booklet,  ihowini 
Vudor  Re-enforced  Kmmmocki   In   ictnal  |! 

r  1,1,  shade* 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION.  2.10  Mill  St.,  Janesvdle.  Wis. 


io-  Baked  to  mention  Thi  Utkrari  Diom  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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A  Portable 

Gas 

Stove 

Not  only  can 
you  cook  anything  on 
the  Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol  Gas  Stove,  but  you 
can  cook  anywhere  with  it — 
in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  sick- 
room, or  at  the  camp  or  picnic.    The 

lVTanning- 

(Denatured) 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 

is  quick  as  a  gas  range — and  cleaner. 
Burns  the  new  fuel — denatured  alco- 
hol— which  it  first  transforms  into 
gas.  No  wicks,  no  delay,  no  odor. 
Single  and  double  burners.  Beauti- 
fully nickeled.  Manning-Bonvman 
Quality. 

Manning-Bowman  Chafing 
Dishes  for  use  on  the  stove 
have  the  "Ivory"  Enameled 
Food  Pan.  Unusually  clean 
and  durable. 


In 


Ch.flnc 
IH-h 


At  leading 
dealers.  Write 
(or  booklet 
"  *FS 

MANNING, 
B0WMAN&C0.. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of 
"Eclipse"  Bread 
Mixers  and  "Meteor" 
Coffee  Percolators 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

You  can  obtain  a  better  finish  on  your  fine  linen,  plain 
clothes,  flat  w>rk  with  less  effort  and  expense,  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  required  by  the  old  method,  by 

Simple  karat 

Heated  by  eas  or  gasoline — 
1  cent  per  hour.  Where  we 


deale 


..    30    Days' 
FREE  Trial.   Write  today  for  FREE 
I  Booklet  showing  different  sizes  and  styles. 
|  AMERICAN  lKOMNli  MACHINE  CO. .  W  U  ¥■.  Lake  Bt.,fhle»go 


6^im-tiesl..n 


Dolorie"  Fob 

mowed 
Pen   ing 

ANY  TWO  OR 

THREE    LETTER 

MONOGRAM 

it  Oiiflliinl  to  One-Fifth  the  Price 
Ckarged  bj  Other  HanBiartnrers 

n    and  mouDtrnga    heavily 

gi.ld-pUted,    18-K.     [warranted),    and 

polished.     Double    gros-grain    ribbon 

•  of  finest  Italian  pure*ilk. 

ittracthre — very  much  in 

vogue— suitable  for  all  : 

Monogram  and  Fob  Complete 

ONLY   $1.00 

Sent   prepaid  th>*  day  <»rder  ia  received* 
:    or    money    re- 
funded.    Reliable  Agents  wanted.     Highest 
refer 

(alaloe  <*  R."  sbowins  belt  hoekles  and 

hag  monograms,  sent  free. 

WRITE   FOR  IT    TO-DAY 

JOHN    L.    DES    LAURIES 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

1 127  B  Old  South  Building 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 

Id  this  column,  to  decide  question!  concerning  the 
correct  dm  of  words,  the  Funk  Jfc  \v agnails  standard 
Dictionary  Is  consulted  a*  arbiter. 


ufrara  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated <"i  pn  paying  poatagt . 


"J  V.  W  ,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "Which  of  the  two 
following  sentences  is  correct:  'One  can  not  always 
have  what  >'>u-  wishes'  or  '('tit'  can  not  always  have 
u  hat  fee  w  ishes  ?' " 

"One"  used  indefinitely  fur  "a  person,"  "any 
person,"  often  requires  to  be  followed  by  a  possessive, 
or  a  new  nominative  referring  to  the  first  "one." 
As  the  employment  of  "his,"  "he,"  etc.,  in  such 
cases  breaks  the  continuity,  ami  may  violate  the 
in  gender,  the  tendency  of  late 
u  to  use  "one's"  and  "one"  to  the  end  of 
the  statement.  Thus,  "When  one  lias  learned  one's 
lesson,  <'>!<•  should  take  one's  exercise,  after  which 
one  may  eal  one's  dinner,"  etc.  In  extended  state 
merits  it  is  always  advisable  to  avoid  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  "one"  and  "one's"  by  changing  the 
mode  of  expression.  If  a  writer  begins  with  "  When 
a  person,"  "a  pupil,"  or  the  like,  he  may  continue 
"has  learned  his  lesson,"  and  proceed  with  "he" 
and  "his"  without  objection. 

"B.  P.  S." — "Kindly  tell  me  if  'as'  in  place  of 
the  word  than'  is  correct  in  the  sentence  'I  would 
rather  walk  it.s  ride.' 

The  use  of  "as"  is  incorrect.  Say,  "I  would 
rather  walk  than  ride,"  which  is  correct. 

"J.  E.,"  New  York. — You  subscribe  your  name 
to  a  petition;   but  you  subscribe  for  a  magazine. 

"  H.  P.  T,"  Granby,  Mo. — "(i)  Please  comment 
on  these  sentences,  'The  sun  rises  in  the  east,'  'The 
bread  raises  when  gently  warmed  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture.'    (2)    Is  it  correct  to  say,  'He  raises  cattle'?" 

(1)  "Rise"  is  correctly  used  in  the  first  sentence 
and  means  "  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position;  go  up;  ascend."  In  the  second  sentence 
"raises"  should  be  "rises,"  and  means  "to  swell  up- 
ward, as  by  increase  of  quantity  or  extent;  as, 
a  river  rises;  bread  rises."  The  use  of  "raise" 
intransitively,  in  the  sense  of  "rise,"  which  is  preva- 
lent in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  vul- 
garism. (2)  "Raises"  in  the  third  sentence  is  cor- 
rect and  means  "to  breed;  rear;  as,  to  raise  cattle." 
(See  The  Standard  Dictionary,  under  "raise" 
and  "rise"  for  more  detailed  information.) 

"B.  T,"  Tampa,  Fla. — (1)  Strictly  speaking,  a 
word  is  obsolete  when  it  is  no  longer  in  reputable  use. 
Dictionary-makers  generally  agree  as  to  what  words 
are  and  what  are  not  obsolete.  The  Standard  marks 
as  obsolete  with  a  dagger  (t)  words  or  senses  that  have 
not  been  used  by  writers  of  authority  since  1800. 
The  important  old  words  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  however,  tho  no  longer  in  use 
elsewhere,  are  marked  simply  archaic.  (2)  The 
Standard  contains  more  words  than  any  other  single- 
volume  English  Dictionary.  (3)  A  "pro  number" 
is  an  advance  number  as  on  a  freight  bill.  I;  is  the 
number  given  a  consignment  before  the  bill  of  lading 
is  issued.  When  the  bill  of  lading  is  issued  another 
number  is  given  the  consignment.  In  railroading,  the 
"pro  number"  is  used  to  facilitate  the  determination 
of  the  point  of  shipment. 

"  H.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  word  "  yeggman  " 
is  to  be  found  on  page  2186  in  column  3,  of  the  1908 
edition  of  The  Standard  Dictionary  and  is  a  slang 
term,  meaning  "a  tramp  who  makes  a  business  of 
robbery  rather  than  of  begging."  Of  late  the  term  is 
more  specifically  applied  to  itinerant  safe-blowers 

"  W.  E.  B.,"  Galesburg,  111. — "To  the  manner 
born  "  is  a  correct  English  idiom,  and  means  "familiar 
with  something  from  birth:  improperly  quoted 
manor."  Shakespeare  uses  the  expression  in  "  Ham- 
let." acti.,  scene  iv.,  line  15:  "  But  to  my  mind — tho 
I  am  native  here,  And  to  the  manner  born — it  is  a 
custom  More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance." 


FLEISGHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Try  It  On 

SALADS 

They  are  often  a  failure 
because  the  dressing  lacks 
that  piquancy  given  by 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Chops,  Game, 
Gravies,  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking,Welsh  Rarebit  and 
Salad  Dressings 
are  greatly  im- 
proved by  its  use. 

Imitators  have 
always  failed  to  get 
the  delightful  Havor 
of  Lea  &  P  err  ins 
Sauce . 

See  that  Lea  SPerr ins* 

signature  is  on  wrap- 
per and  label. 

John   Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts. ,  New  York. 


DEPOSIT 
MONEY 

AT 


2  V 


ill 

--ir:<gJ3r?E  «-ct:rr 


HPHE  Secured   Certificates  of  De- 
posit  issued   !>>  this  institution 
{ford  unquestioned  seen r it;  for  money: 
Because,  a  first  mortgage  on  improved 
real  estate  acoompanieseach  Certificate 
Because,  the   payment  of  both  inter- 
est and  principal    is  guaranteed  by  our 
capital,  surplus  and  resources. 

Because,  this   Company  has  a  record 
of  twenty-three  >  ears  of  successful  husi- 

neSS  experience. 

Professional  men,    business  rm-n.  whined  ern- 

ployees,    Inborera   and    people   engaged  in  every 

k  mwn  occupation  deposit  money  on  our  Secured 

.1    Deposit.      Interest  paid  monthly, 

in  irterly  or  semi-annually. 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "F" 
Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000 


rux^jffiu 


IJlTl 


OMPA 


F.E.M'CURRIN-^/9/"^. 


rt   UTAH  -2 
■'.-  est.  / 
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You 


SUMMER    UNDERWEAR 

natural  ventilation,  consequent 
sanitation — solid  summer  comfort.  And 
'jeLti'nS    quality    insures    longest    wear. 

ThU    Label 


MEN'SDS™:Xd..50c 

O  »      Shirts  and      r%  r- 

tSoyS  Drawers,  ea.  ^3C 
Union  Suits- Men's  $1 ;  Boys'  50c 
All  standard  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  (or  our  new  booklet. 
CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 
4  Washington  St..  Amsterdam,  N.T 


HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
DURABLE 

STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

~.<  NICKtl  PlAIt 

THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON    In  Yellow 

13    ATTACHED    THIS 
WAY  TO   EVERY  PAIR 
OF    THE    GENUINE—  I 
•  C    IURC    IT'S  THCRC   I 
BamplrPalr  M<TcsTlrrd23r  .  SOk 
60c.     Mallad  on  racaipt  of  prlca 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 

MAKERS  BOSTON 

WEAR  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS 


V.:;" 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  OUARANTEEO  TO 
DEALER  AND   USER 

A0AIN9T    IMPCftFCCTIONS 


THE   BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  LICENSED 
FOR    USE    ON    THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 
ONLY 


VACATION  TRIPS  IN  OUR  OWN  LAND. 

/ 

is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  Principal 
points  in  this  region  are:  Cresco  Station. 
Canadei  G   uldsboro    Station,    Henry- 

ville  Station,  Mount  Pocono  Station,  and 
Tobyhanna  St.:' 

The     Poconos  ible   to 

the     railroads,     and    the    hotel     rat. 
similar    to    t'n. iso    prevailing   in   the  Cats- 
kills,    varying    from     Si  2  50    to     $45    per 
week  at  the   inns,   and   fr 
armhi 


CANADA   AND   THE   ST.    LAWRENCE 

een  the  Great    Lakes  and   t 

lantic  coast  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  a 
favorite  trip  for  the  summer  tourist.  From 
Kingston,  Ont  .  to  Montreal  is  a  distance 

if  204  miles,  which  is  taken  by  steamer 
which  ] 'asses  through  the  famous  Thou- 
::m  1    Islands    an  1     the    Rapids    of    the   St. 


ARE 

YOUR  FEET 

COMFORTABLE? 

Have    you     tried     the 


WORTH   CUSHION   SOLE   SHOES? 


My  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  study  of  making 
a  shoe  that  will  bring  ease  and  comfort  to  aching 
feet.  1  have  the  secret.  My  shoes  are  comfort- 
able and  easy,  stylish  and  shapely.  Worth 
shoes  are  so  constructed  that  they  support  the 
arch,  distribute  the  weight  evenly,  are  neat  and 
snag  fitting.  They  save  the  socks  and  keep  the 
feet  comfortable.  No  old  shoe  is  more  com- 
fortable. The  Worth  fits  the  foot  from  the  slat  t . 
Men's,  $4.00  to  $6.00.      Women's,  $2.00  to  $5.00 

If  your  tail 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C. 

(OB Washington  St.  Boaton,  Haas.  IM  Broadway]',  Now 
York. N.T  Hndsonaad  Manhattan  Tormin.il.  N,-«  \,rk. 
5TO  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn,  NY     15  South  ISth  St.,  Ptiila  .I'n. 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ? 


With    a    Ila.sr  l>ry  Hoar  jr..i 
I  your  ram 
equal  i<>  ■  barber's     Wet 
ually  lake  lull  in  hour  of  au  ripen. 


H 


•  K 


bo.ir 


\n     use    tli**m  ;     fldinted     to 

I 

aaotiesoaa  said,   "I  wou: 

tib  for    mine   if    1   cobU    BM    eat 

aaotaar  ;  h.ive  u«r.i  it  a  years  aod 


II IV 


III  «K  A    4  o. 


SI. OO  PREPAID 

Costs    nothing   if   not    ■ 
527   \Yiiliiiif   St..    4  liicliiiiiitl.  O. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


LAKE     LOUISE    IN    THE    CANAOAIM    ROCKII  > 

Lawrence  River.  Possible  trips  include  the 
Saguenay.  the  Lake  St.  John  region,  tie  Mus- 
koka  Lakes,  the  Algonquin  National  I'ark. 
the  Nipissing  region,  the  Temagami 
Reserve,  including  more  than  a  hundred 
lakes  an  1  the  best  portion  of  the  '  I 
River. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  railroad, 
ixtending  fi 


land  the  moat  sattafacti  r   Bah) 
world     Bedueeathe  loan  of  Bah  lo  the  minimum.    Pi 
for  half  don  n  Black- Bass  Bite.   W,  make  all 
THE  VAN  VLECK  HOOK  COMPANY,  P.O.Box  492. Toledo. Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONt  ? 


n    a    Haas    Inpr»«ed    Tip    Top 
Itnpllrator    laal  slwaya 

»dT  to  quick li 

.•n-wrillon   and  JO  ropirs    from    type- 
wnti-n  onaraal     Complete   Doptira- 
lor.  rip.irr  Af-    rw\ 

-  •pO.WJ|lu,wedont 

want  your  money  until  yo.i  are  sat. 
isfirJ.  so  if  interested  just  write  us 

to  srn.l    it  on  10  l>a»s'  Trial,  wllh- 
fh  isn't  <■'■     Thrn  semi  l.wlit     Tar  Falls 
Ill.lS  .111  Join. 


Water  Supply   9  for  Country  Houses, 


idml     for     pmtl 
let  our  Fnrlneers  Israra 

out  ji.nr  anils 

I.I   \T    >I4»«.S    4  OM1*  \>  V 

li  itao,  Haas      Bi  aai  a,  M  <  karab  -i..  B.T. 


li 

rm 

^^fmr 

-\&lr~Q,Cc^     ti  ',    f.,i.   i 

/ *&<lf\Ti  (^              tbraeaahore 

</Jrt\\lJ)/  \     •                  anil    iiMintri 
M,    W/VW     1                     i     Ju"t    tt"' 
\  r^fr/U^is,  1     thinir  f'<r  garden 

'Y^    Y/^wT    raWorlt'  l'"'h,',nl' 

W  !V    White 

IV 

Aj      Sunbonnels 

L— >      Approved    by   faahlon    loader* 
r      nn.|    ».irn   outdoors   l>y    »ill- 
dxeeaed  woman  ever]  «  fa 

J 

^J                 I'hr.  .•  ajsjajt        (   lill.lr. nt'l 

KlaasM',   :i».'. :     \\  oanasa'a,  SB* 

I'i.«l|..ll.l.    (    Ir.-iilar  Ir...     \k-<  lll«  wuntcil. 

I.  WHITE  &  CO,  1777  Broadway.  New  York 

Old  Colonial  **~ 

Red  Cedar  Chest  .  0niron*of 

'annus  Styles 
and  Prices 
i  iinst    motba,    dust   an. I 

ever  attained  |g 

i ft  tluni    for    a 

per  ritrta. 
f'unaatie- 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Depl.  55,Ststr sville.N.C. 
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the  east  to  Vancouver  on  the  west,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  wants  of  sports- 
men, as  moose,  caribou,  bighorn,  Rocky- 
Mountain  goats,  grizzly  boars,  and  a  large 
variety  oi  game  birds  abound  in  this  re- 
gion. The  railroads  issue  maps  indicating 
the  locality  of  the  best  hunting-grounds 
within  reach  and  telling  how  canoe-  and 
camping-trips  may  be  taken  in  such  sec- 
tions as  the  upper  St.  John  River,  New 
Brunswick.  Ottawa  River,  Kawartha 
Lakes.  Timiskaming  and  Kipawa  Lakes, 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  are  issued  also  of  the  trip  to 
and  through  the  Canadian  Rockies.  This 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  takes  the  tourist, 
after  leaving  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  southwest  to  Owen  Sound. 
thence  by  steamer  across  Georgian  Ray, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  Will- 
iam. Thence  by  rail  to  Winnipeg,  Cal- 
gary, Banff,  the  entrance  to  the  Canadian 


HUNTING-TROPHIES    FROM    SEW     BRUNSWICK 


National  Park,  and  the  first  important 
place  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  From 
Banff  the  route  lies  through  Laggan  and 
Revelstoke,  where  a  hundred-mile  trip  is 
taken  up  the  Columbia  River  to  the  lakes 
at  its  source.  Thence  westward  through 
the  Selkirk  Range,  southward  to  the  Ar- 
row and  Kootenay  Lake  districts,  and 
finally  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

Between  the  ioth  and  17th  of  next 
month  will  be  held  an  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition at  Winnipeg,  for  which  the  rail- 
roads expect  to  run  special  trains  at  re- 
duced rates.  Winnipeg  is  the  capital  of 
Manitoba,  a  city  of  about  120,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  has  recently  become  a  leading 
commercial  center  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Canada  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  planned 
to  make  this  coming  exhibition  in  everv 
respect  typical  of  the  growth  of  Canadian 
industries  in  this  region.  Aside  from  this 
educational  purpose  provision  has  been 
1  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sum- 
mer tourist,  who  will  find  every  kind  of 
accommodation  in  the  city  itself,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  within  easy  reach  of 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


OF    NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  for  thirty-three  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually  and 
prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual 
income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  Its  business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT  MILLION  SIX 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  including  an  unearned  premium  reserve 
of  over  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS,  and  a  special  reserve 
against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-NINE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders 
for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE 
indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,    $1,000,000 


SURPLUS,  $2,011,834 


DIRECTORS 


DUM0NT  CLARKE 
WM.  P.  DIXON 
ALFRED  W.  H0YT 


GEO.  E.  IDE  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH  HENRYE.  PIERREP0NT 

W.  G.  LOW  WM.  J.  MATHESON  ANTON  A.  RAVEN 

FRANK  LYMAN  ALEXANDER  E.  0RR         JOHN  L.  RIKER 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT  GEO.  F.  SEWARD 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns. 


>icnic  Time  is  Near 

No  other  basket  like  this  Hawkeye  Refrig- 
erator Basket  for  outrngs.  Keeps  contents 
cool  on  hottest  days.  A  piece  of  ice  in  the 
ice  compartment  lasts  24  hours. 

U  AU/VCVC  Refrigerator 
If  All    IVt  It  BASKETS 

are  built  of  rattan  with  lining 
of   rust-proof    metal    easy  to 
keep  clean.    Asbestos  and  felt 
packing  prevents  heat  penetrat- 
ing. Piping  around  lid  make* 
basket  air-tight.    All  sizes. 
Strong,  hygienic,  ideal  for 
light  housekeeping.     Ask 
your  dealer   for  a   Hawk, 
eye    Refrigerator     Basket. 
Write  us  for  our  free  descrip- 
tive  booklet.      Gives  dainty 
recipes. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 
301  Wain  St.,  Burlington,  la. 


OME  GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.  By  Anders  Wide,  M.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net. 
by  mail,  54c.     El.NK  &  WAUJiALLS  COMPA.NI,  .NEW  YORK. 


GmyMotors 


3  to  20 

H.  P. 


$Cnoofvu,,T^^•, 

■  ^11         Complete    in 
vevery  detail, 
all    ready    to    install    in 
your  boat. 

Made  in  the  largest  and 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2 -cycle 
marine  motors. 

1  ,  3  anil  S  cylinder. 

Write  for  story  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  59  Lieb  St. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


A  WO/WABOVr 
7W£  MAW 
IV/fO/S 
C0/V5//)£A£DA 
GOO0/?/?£SS£J? 


GoOPEE^Ji 

V»— /    Spring  Needle    ^-/* 

"UNDERWEAR 


•J  While  good  dressers  never  neglect  their  under- 
wear, few  get  the  maximum  amount  of  fit, 
comfort  and  wear  from  the  money  invested. 
Why?  Because  the  garments  they  buy  are 
of   faulty   construction. 

<I  Cooper's  Spring  Needle  Knit  underwear  is 
more  than  the  most  elastic  and  perfect  fitting 
— it  is  the  most  thoroughly  made  of  any  and 
all  moderately  priced  underwear.  It  is  rein- 
forced at  points  of  strain  by  silk  stays  the 
collar  is  unapproached-  the  buttons  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  ordinary  kind.  These  points 
of  excellence,  added  to  the  best  fabric  on 
earth,  are  responsible  for  its  popularity. 

<J  Try  a  silk  lisle  suit  for  spring  and  summer 
wear.     All  sizes.     Get  the  genuine. 


COOPER  MFG.  CO 

Bennington,    Vermont 


St 
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r  Ian  Your  S 


Along  the  Line  of  the 


Canadian  Pacific 


AN  IDEAL  VACATION  LAND 

For  Fishermen,  Canoeists,  Campers  and  Hunters 

The    Lakes    and    Islands,    Streams   and    Woodlands   of  the  Muskoka,  Georgian  Bay,  and 
Temagami  Regions  are  unsurpassed. 

THE  REDUCED  RATES  to  the 

Alaska -Yukon  Pacific  Exposition 

AT    SEATTLE 

Include  the  Privilege  of  Stop-overs  at  Our  Mountain  Resorts  at 

BANFF,  LAGGAN,  FIELD,  GLACIER,  Etc. 

Amid  the  Unrivalled  Splendor  and  Rugged  Grandeur  of  the 

CANADIAN    ROCKIES 

Our  excellent  hotel,  train  and  boat  service  assure  a  comfortable  trip.     Descriptive  Booklets,  profusely  illustrated, 

sent  on  application. 
Rout.  Kekr,  P.  T.  M.,  Montreal,  Que.  Allan  Cameron,  O.  T.  A.,  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bu  lie-tin. 

RELIABILITY   OF  THE    PENNSYLVANIA  SPECIAL. 

The  test  of  a  railroad  time  table  is  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  the  train.  The  printing  of  a  schedule  is  a  matter  of 
ink  and  paper;  the  maintenance  of  it  a  matter  of  skillful 
operation. 

The  actual  record  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Special "  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  eighteen  hours  on  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  days  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

i<  h  a  record  means  unparalleled  reliability.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  business  man  to  punctually  keep 
his  engagements;  and  when  he  knows  that  the  train  that 
leaves  New  York  to-day  at  3.55  P.M.  will  put  him  in  Chicago 
to-morrow  morning  at  8.55,  and  leaving  Chicago  at  2.45  P.M. 
will  put  him  in  New  York  again  at  9.45  the  next  morning,  he 
naturally  selects  that  train  for  his  trip.  That  is  why  an 
in<  reasing  number  of  business  men  are  using  the  "Pennsylvania 
Special"  every  day— because  it  has  an  unexampled  record  for 
keeping  on  time. 

Reservations  can  be  made  until  10  P.  M.  any  day,  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  by  'phoning  "Madison  1032." 

The  Pennsylvania  is  also  the  shortest  line  between  New 
York  and  Chica 


the   hunting   and   scenic   features   in   and 
around  the  Winnipeg  Lake  country. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  typical  tours 

which  will  be  run  this  summer  for  tourists 
desiring  to  visit  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley: 
New    York,   rail   to   Albany,    Buffalo,    Ni- 
agara Falls.  Lewiston,  rail  or  steamer  (op- 
tional'   to   Toronto,    Kingston,   steamer   to/ 
Clayton  (or  rail  direct  from  Niagara  Palls' 
to   Clayton),    thence   steamer   to   Alexan-l 
dria  Bay  and  through  the  Thousand  Islands 
and   Rapids  of  the  St.   Lawrence  by  day-  " 
light    to     Montreal,    rail    or    steamer    (op- 
tional, to  <Juel.ec,  rail  to  Fabvans.  Bethle- 
hem   Junction,     Wells    River,     Montpclier, 
Burlington,    Lake   Champlain   steamer 
Fort   Ticonderoga,   rail   to    Baldwin,    Lake 
:e  steamer  to  Caldwell,  rail  to  Sa 
Albany,  thence  Day  Line  steamer  to 
Xew  York. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  Park  of  Canada  is 
a  reservation.  26  x  10  miles  in  extent,  and 
has  been  set  apart  as  a  national  health  and 
pleasure  resort  by  the  Government.  With- 
in this  rectangle  of  260  square  miles,  at  an 
altitude  of  4.500  feet,  is  the  small  village  of 
Banff,  celebrated  for  its  springs  and  re- 
markably bold  and  grand  surroundings. 
This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  stupendous 
section  of  the  Rockies,  where  several  of  its 
peaks  tower  up  10,000  feet. 

ON   THE   GREAT   LAKES 

Tours  of  the  (beat  Lakes  are  growing 
in  popularity  and  various  steamship  lines 
maintain  a  service  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  summer  traveler.  There  are  daily 
lines  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  from  the 
latter  city  there  are  more  extended  trips 
to  Mackinac,  Georgian  Bay,  Collingwood, 
and  other  points.  By  two  lines  it  is  possible 
to  take  a  fresh-water  trip  from    Buffalo  to 


John    BROWN'S    GRAVE     \t    NORTH    BLBA    IN    THE 
ADIRONDACK.!, 

1  hiluth.  thus  traversing  Lakes  Erie,  I [ur» m, 

and  Superior.  The  steamers  for  such  a 
trip  are  of  ocean  going  size,  and  with  ac- 
commodations which  compare  favorably 
with  those  furnished  by  many  a  trans- 
atlantic liner  A  trip,  starting  from  De- 
troit and  lasting  a  week,  goes  through  De- 
troit River,  bake  St  (lair.  St.  Clair  River, 
Lake  Huron.  St  Mary's  River,  through 
the   Thirty   Thousand    Islands  of  Georgian 

Bay,  Lake  Ontario.  Niagara  River,  and 
Lake  Erie.  The  cost  of  this  trip,  inclu- 
ding meals  and  berths,  is  $38.50.  A  still 
longer  one  covers  1,500  miles  from  Sarnia, 
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Canada,  to  Duluth  and  return,  at  a 
of  $34.  The  longest  trip  on  the  Lafees  is 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michi- 
and  to  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  following  arc  two  specimen  tours 
planned  for  this  summer:  (1)  New  York, 
rail  to  Buffalo,  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Mackinac 
Island.  Harbor  Springs,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago;  returning  by  rail  through  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.  $40.75.  (2)  New  York, 
rail  to  Buffalo;  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
■pany  to  Duluth;  rail  to  St.  Paul;  Missis- 
sippi River  steamer  (meals  and  stateroom 
berth  included  1  to  St.  Louis;  returning 
by  rail  through  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
$67  35.  Except  in  the  single  case  speci- 
fied, these  and  similar  tours  do  not  include 
meals  and  berths. 

THE   FAR   WEST   AND   NORTHWEST 

Since  last  summer  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant new  features  in  transcontinental 
travel  is  to  be  found  in  the  lessening  of  the 
time  necessary  to  make  the  trip  from 
coast    to    coast.     This    increase    of    speed 


G.   T.   Bell, 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  the  new  Canadian  line  which  is  to 
cross  the  continent  from  Halifax  to  Prince  Rupert. 

found  its  culmination  in  the  new  flier 
which  made  its  first  trip  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  last  month  from  Chicago  to  Seattle. 
By  the  arrangement  of  its  schedule  it  is 
possible  to  make  connections  from  Xew 
York  to  Seattle  in  ninety-five  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  just  twenty-five  min- 
utes less  than  four  days,  a  considerable 
saving  over  former  schedules,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  influential  in 
lowering  the  time  record  on  other  trans- 
continental railway  routes. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  plenty  to  choose 
from  in  planning  a  trip  through  the  West 
for  a  summer  vacation.  A  well-known 
northern  line  takes  its  passengers  at  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Superior, 
and  thence  crosses  the  Lake  Park  region 


On  the  rim 


Besides  the  ^^^B  ■"'▼thrilling  trip 
down  Bright^^  W^ Angel  trail  at 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  you 
I  also  may  enjoy  rides  along  the  rim  in 
modern  coaches.      You  go  winding 
through  fragrant  pine  forests  with  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  this  gigantic  gorge. 
El  Tovar  provides  city  club  comforts. 
A  $250,000  hotel ;   management  of 
Fred  Harvey. 

California  and  lovely  Yosemite, 
in  the  high  Sierras,  next.  Thence 
to  Seattle  Exposition,  and 
Alaska.  Home  through  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

See  all  of  the  West  this  Summer. 
Very  low  excursion  fares. 

Let  me  assist  in  planning  your  tour  by 
mailing  these  Santa  Fe  '09  Summer  books. 
"A  Colorado  Summer,"  "Titan  of  Chasms," 
"California  Summer  Outings,"  "Yosemite." 
Also  special  convention  folders  for  N.  K.  A.  at  I 
Denver,  G.  A.  R.  at  Salt  Lake,  Elks  at  Los  Angeles,  | 
and  the  Seattle  Exposition. 

Free  on  request.  Say  which  ones  you  want. 
"W.  J.  Black,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System 
1118-H  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


The  Evenings  at 
Any  Summer  Resort 

And  the  character  of  the  social  life 
there  are  very  important  in  their  in- 
fluence   upon    your    holiday        At  the 

Thousand  Islands 
Adirondack  Mountains 
New  England  Seashore 

there  are  high -class  hotels  frequented  by  refined 
people,  with  evening  dances,  parties  and  concerts,  at 
which  all  visitors  of  refinement  in  the  settlement — 
whether  guests  of  the  hotel  or  not — are  made  welcome. 

Let  Us  Suggest  a  Vacation  Trip 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the  length  of  time 
and  amount  of  money  you    desire   to 
spend  in  connection  with  your  holiday, 
whether  you  want  continuous  traveling 
or  net,  and  give  some  idea  of  your  taste 
regarding   surroundings,  amusements, 
etc.,  we  will  propose  one  or  two  trips 
for  your  consideration,  with  complete  information.      Address   New  York 
Central  Lines  Travel  Bureau.  Rcom  367    Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,      "America '•  Greatest 
or  Room    569  La  Salic  Street  Station,  Chicago.  Railway  System" 
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Low  Fares 
to  Seattle 

t/L  Gl  forround-trip  between 
\jL  Chicago    and    Seattle 
for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  via  the 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 

RAILWAY 

S/\9  a'so  ^or  l^e  round-trip 
\Js*  between  Chicago   and 

Tacoma.  Portland,  Victoria  or 

Vancouver. 
Tickets  on  sale  May  20  to 

September  30.     Return  limit 

October  31.     Stop-overs. 
Descriptive  folder  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago 


Spend  your   vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Ideal  for   vacations  -  -seashore,  woods, 
country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send    for    free    beautifully    illustrated    book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  P.  A.,  Room  184,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New   York.  New  Haven  &   Hartford  R.  R. 


AROUND   THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S.   Arabic,   16,000  Tons,  Oct.  16.       $650  up 

30  TOURS  TO  EUROPE  »270  UP 


FRANK  C.  CLARK 


Time*  Building,  New  York 


SLIP.  A  BOX  OF 


CANDIES 
IN  VOUR  GHIP. 


IT 

TAKES 

BUT 

LITTLE 

ROOM 

AND 

MAKES  yOU 

00UBLV   UIELC 


of  Minnesota,  the   Red  River  Valley,  and 

tli<'      Yellowstone      National      Park.      The 

of  this  line  arc  left  at  Livii 

I '  irk      A  typical  t.  iuf  of.  the 
latter  is  made  by  coach  and  take- 

:i'l     a     half    days.      Fr<  mi     Gardiner 
through  the  Park  and  return  averages  143 
From  either  Livingston  or  1 
turn   tlie  tour  is  made  for  ? 5 5 ,  and 
include-  all  points  of  interest  such  as  Mam- 
Hot  Springs,  Norris,  Lower  and  Up- 
per   Geyser     Basins,     Yellowstone    Lake, 
Grand   Cr.fion   and    Falls,  of    the    Yellow- 
The  Yellowstone   Park  hotels  have 
already    opened,    and     trips    through    the 
Park  must  be  completed  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 2  5. 

Leaving  Yellowstone  Park  by  the  same 
line  the  traveler  enters  the  Rockies,  pass- 
ing the  mining-centers — Helena,  Butte, 
Anaconda  -  and  reaching  Spokane,  Seattle. 
Tacoma,  or  Portland,  with  running  views 
of  the  Mission  Range  and  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
Mountains  From  the  termination  of  the 
line  further  tours  may  be  had  along  the 
coast  to  all  points  in  California.  A  still 
more  northerly  line  is  especially  patron- 
ized by  sportsmen  and  terminates  at 
Everett.  Another  northwesterly  line 
goes  from  St    Paul  through  Canada  to  the 


PORT    NIAGARA,     AT    THK     MIT  111    (>F    THK     NIAGARA 
K1VER, 

Prominent  in  the  old  French  anl  other  American  wars. 


It  maintains  a  special  service  for 
summer  tourists  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota, and  Michigan,  and  touches  at  resorts 
in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Missouri.  Pamphlets  on  the  Lakes  of 
■'■-on  and  Minnesota,  with  necessary 
information    for    intending    fishermen    are 

furnished  by  the  railway  company. 

Another    line    terminates    at    San    Pran- 
going   via    Rock    Island   and   Omaha. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo.      An  "Over- 
land   Limited"    leaves    Chicago    for    San 
Francisco  via  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 

Ogden,    with    side    lines    to    the    Wisconsin 

Lake    region      Another    "Overland"    has 

Bide     trips     to    Salt     Lake     City,     Colorado 

Springs,    and    Pueblo,    while    still    another, 

1.1    Atchison,    has   side    trips    to    the 

Grand    Ccfion    of    Arizona,   the    Petrified 

and  the  Zuni  Pueblos  m  New  Mex 
ico       The  Yosemitc  Valley,  now  a  National 

'  .out    1 50    miles  from  San    Fi 
111    the   Sierra    Nevadas,    and    tin     Big    Tree 

especially  available  to  a  threat 

southern  railway  by  which  also  the  many 

of  Southern  California  are  visited. 

S     •  re  a  re  made  tins  summer,  by 

rail  or  stage,   from  San   Francisco  to  the 


New  York's 
Playground 

IN  LONG  ISLAND.  New  York  has  an 
unexcelled  Summer  Playground.  Its  far- 
reaching  shore  presents  a  succession  of 
attractive  features — hard  sandy  beaches, 
where  the  bather  and  swimmer  may  find 
ideal  conditions  for  surf  and  still-water 
bathing;  inlets,  coves  and  bays  that  afford 
the  best  of  boating  facilities,  and  picturesque 
scenery  which  all  can  enjoy. 

Inland,  too,  there  is  beautiful  country, 
dotted  with  gem-like  lakes  and  ribboned 
with  streams,  happy  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds,  and  old-fashioned  farming  regions 
where  city  folk  can  live  the  simple  life. 

The  island  is  dotted  with  supeib  golf 
links — many  of  which  have  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  well-kept  roads  extending 
over  its  entire  length  have  become  veiy 
popular  to  lovers  of  motoring  and  driving. 

Send  6  cents  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent 
for  book  "  Long  Island  Resorts,"'  for  1909. 

LONG   ISLAND  RAILROAD 

263  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


11 

stoi 


Personally  Escorted 

expense  summer  tours  to  Yellow* 
Park,  Utah,  Colorado,  California 
and    the    Alaska-Yukon  l'.i- 
eitic    Exposition    at    Seattle 
leave  Chicago  every  week  in 
June,  July  ami  angnst, begin- 
ning June  19,  1809,  uihIit  the 
auspices  <.>f  the  Tourlal    De- 
partment   Chicago,     Union 
Pacific  A  Worth  Western  Line. 

Write  for  itineraries  with 
niapsand  full  information. 
8.  A.  HUTCHISON.  Manager, 
p.-n    212  Clark  8tr«t,  Chicago.  111. 


Keep  Cool! 


Get  Away  From  The 

Hot  Dusty  City 

And  Come  To 

PORTLAND 

MAINE 

Sprint  \  otif  v.11  fthon  in  the  finest  lurbnr  city  i">n  th« 
Atl.u  "1  iliys  and  restful  nights. 

Unlimited  supply  ol  pure  water,  modern  st.m         la 
cellent  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  boatUM,  h.nhing 

and  outdoor  sports,  many  near-by  points  of  intereit, 
F"r   through    service    rates,  inquire  lof.il   a^ent. 
1  or  free  Illustrate.!  t>ook  and  Information  \  . 

M.  C.    RICH,   Secretary    Board    of   Trade, 
101    Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 


lahed  to  mention  Tun  i.itkuaiiy  Dtom  when  writing  lo  advertiser*. 
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Yosemite  Valley  and  return,  including 
Wawona  and  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 
for  which  the  charge  is  $41.60.  The  Yo- 
semite Valley  is  upon  all  the  year  round. 

An  eleven-day  trip  will  be  run  this  sum- 
mer by  oik-  touring-company  t'rom  Seattle 
or  Victoria,  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  ami  return, 
via  steamer,  at  a  cost  of  Si  00.  including 
meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Round-trip  tickets  from  New  York  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
including  the  points  ^i  interest  already  de- 
tailed, vary  on  different  routes  from  SS7.50 

5107.25.  These  tiekits  must  begin  to 
be  used  on  date  oi  sale  and  New  York 
must  be  reached  on  the  return  trip  no  later 
than  October  31.  Stop-over  privileges 
are  allowed  on  the  outward  trip.  Trips  to 
Colorado  may  be  made  from  Chicago  for 
for  the  round  trip.  One  prominent 
I  advertises  five  trains  to  Colorado, 
three  of  which  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

THE  NEW  PORT  IN  THE  NORTH 
PACIFIC 

The  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  which,  completed,  will  pro- 
vide a  transcontinental  route  from  Hali- 
fax across  all  Canada,  will  be  Prince  Ru- 
pert. Prince  Rupert,  by  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  is  the  most  northern  transcon- 
tinental terminal  on  this  continent.  It 
lies  in  British  Columbia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Skeena  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Pacific,  in  latitude  540  25'.  Prince  Ru- 
pert is  550  miles  north  of  Vancouver  and 
only  40  miles  south  of  the  boundary  of 
Alaska.  Its  latitude  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  London.  Owing  to  the  Japanese 
Current,  which  does  for  this  coast  what 
the  Gulf  Stream  does  for  England,  it  has 
a  climate  with  a  mean  temperature  about 
the  same  as  that  of  London. 

The   harbor    is    practically    land-locked, 


THAT  GREAT  SHORT  LINE 

Which  links  the  railroad  systems  of  the  North  with 
thoM-  of  the  South  is  practically  completed  ;  and  im- 
portant results  will  follow  this  achievement. 

Six  up-to-date  roads  have  joined  forces  in  this  work, 
and  the  hold  enterprise  will  dominate  the  develop- 
ment of  that  fertile  region  which  extends  Irom  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  point  of  convergence  from  the  entire  South  is 
Richmond;  and  the  point  of  convergence  from  the 
North  and  the  West  is  Washington.  Glen  Allen  is  on 
the  >hort  link  which  unites  these  two  vast  systems, 
and  Glen  Allen  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  elig- 
ible spot  on  that  link  for  a  splendid  development. 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  recent  past,  and  note 
the  effect  of  transportation  on  world  movements. 
There  are  men  now  living  who  recall  the  da>s  when 
Fort  Dearborn  was  b  mere  trading  post.  But  railroads 
were  coming  into  existence  then,  and  Lake  Michignn 
drove  them  around  by  the  shore,  and  there  at  that  old 
trading  tost  they  converged — linking  the  East  with 
the  West— and  straightway,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic. 
Fort  Dearborn  became  Chicago  ! 

History  repeats  itself.  This  new  Kichmond-W  ,i-h- 
inirton  Gateway,  tapping  the  commerce  of  fifteen 
millions  of  people  should  have  a  fruitage  in  no  degree 
less  striking  ! 

Glen  Allen  is  a  picturesque  spot  on  this  New  Short 
Link,  and  it  might  easily  be  developed  into  n  charming 
relay  point  for  the  accommodation  of  climatic  travel. 

For  nn>re  than  forty  years  unusual  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  and  it 
certainly  unites  more  advantages  as  a  midway  resort 
than  can  be  found  at  any  other  railroad  point  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South. 

America,  like  Europe,  is  realizing  that  a  sudden 
transition  between  extremes  of  temperature  is  not 
wholesome,  and  pleasant  pausing  places  are  being 
increasingly  called  for.  Thousands  of  travelei 
daily,  many  of  them  describing  Glen  Allen  as  the 
Deer  Park,  from  the  herds  of  deer  which  roam  over 
it9  ample  grounds,  and  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
car  windows  for  a  mile  or  more. 

Glen  Allen  is  the  seat  of  Forest  Lodge,  which  is  a 
spacious  mansion  of  a  hundred  rooms,  furnished  and 
equipped  throughout,  and  situated  in  a  beautiful  Park 
fronting  the  railway  station.  The  property  is  for  sale. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  b7  addressing  owner, 

JOHN    CUSSONS,         Forest    Lodge,  Glen    Allen,    Va. 


The  Call  of  the  West 

Is  in  the  lure  of  the  mountains,  woods  and  lakes.  In  the  glorious 
summer  time  Nature  demands  that  we  leave  our  tasks  to  recuperate 
our  energies.     For  your  vacation  trip  go  to  the  mountains  of 

Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 

Climbing  glacial  peaks  in  the  Lake  McDonald  country — fishing  in  the  Kootenai 
or  traversing  the  canyons  of  the  Cascades  will  give  you  a  new  lease  on  life. 
The  West  is  always  interesting,  but  an   additional    attraction  this  year  is  the 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 

Seattle,  June  1  to  Oct.  16 

Round  trip  fares  every  day  this  summer  only  $50  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 

Duluth  and  Superior;  $62  from  Chicago.     For  a  delightful  scenic  trip  over  the 

Rockies  and  through  the  Cascades,  take  the  Oriental  Limited  or  Fast  Mail. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  "  To  the  Scenic  Northwest" 

A.  L.  CRAIG 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rose  Festival,  Portland,  Ore. 
June  7th  to  12th,  1909 


National  Irrigation  Congress 

Spokane.  Wash. 

Aug.  9th  to  14th,  1909 


Too  Busy  to  Take  a  Vacation? 

Ever  stop  to  think  what  will  happen  to  the  family  should  you  break 
down  ?  Don't  do  it.  Take  them  all  and  run  out  to  Colorado  for 
a  few  weeks.     It  will  put  new  life  into  you. 

You  needn't  camp  out  unless  you  want  to.     Magnificent 
hotels  and  excellent  boarding  places  are  plentiful. 

ROCK  ISLAND  TO  THE  ROCKIES 

means  a  sure,  safe  journey,  which  is  a  pleasure  in  itself. 
Don't  wait !     Finish  up  the  tag  ends  on  the  train. 


doj^^ocm/jyfouniainj^imited 


has  a  stenographer  to  do  your  bidding  properly 
and  gratuitously. 

Our   New  Book  on  Colorado  and  a  beautiful  folder   "Through  Scenic 
Colorado     and    Yellowstone     Park    to     the     Alaska  -  Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition  "'  are  free  on  request.     They're  full  of   information   and 
of  real  value  to  you. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

8  La  Salle  Street  Station.  Chicago.  III. 
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The  Privacy  of  a  Yacht 

The  American  who  travels  this  summer  for  pleas- 
ure will  find  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  his  own  country 
a  wealth  of  recreation  and  novel  scenic  enjoyment 
little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  have  not  traveled  these 
delightful  waters. 

The  pleasure  is  doubly  enhanced  by  the  luxurious 
accommodations  and  perfect  service  of  the  D.  &  C. 
Lake  Lines.      When  you  travel 

The  Water  Way 

between  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Mackinac 

you  enjoy  the  perfect  facilities  of  the  finest  daily  pas- 
senger steamers  in  the  United  States.  They  offer 
all  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the  best  metropolitan 
hotels,  with  the  privacy  of  your  own  yacht.  The 
cool  wind-swept  decks,  the  spotless  cabins,  perfect 
dining  service  and  attendance  on  the  palatial  D.  &  C. 
steamers  make  this  trip  a  constant  delight  for  those 
who  travel  either  for  pleasure  or  business.  A  stew- 
ardess aboard  gives  special  attention  to  women  and 
children  traveling  alone. 

Your  railroad  tickets  are  good  on  any  D.  &  C.  or  D.  &  B. 
Steamer.  Information  regarding  rates  and  time  tables  on  request. 
Prompt  connections  with  railroads  for  all  principal  cities.  We 
have  prepared  an  artistic  booklet  containing  all  the  information 
•  traveler  need»,  together  with  a  perfect  map  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  we  will  send  on  receipt  of  2 -cent  stamp. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Philip  H.  McMillan.  Pres. 

A.  A.  Schanlr.  Gen.  Mgr.  39   Wayne  St. 

»        DETROIT.  MICH. 


altho  it  is  approached  by  a  waterway 
about  one  mile  wide.  From  the  entrance 
to  the  extreme  end  <>f  the  upper  harbor  is 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  This  water- 
quite  tree  from  rocks  or  other  ob- 
structions, and  is  oi  good  depth  for  anchor- 

An  illustration  on  page  074  shows 
the  beginnings  made  for  the  town  of  Prince 
Rupert  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of 

ar. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  will  cost  about 
$100,000,000.  In  western  Canada  it  will 
penetrate  the  great  wheat  fields  that  lie 
north   of   the    Canadian    Pacific  Lin 


FOR    TRAVELERS 


CHAMPLAIN  S    SHIP.     THE         DON     DE     DIEV, 

Of    which  a  representation  will  be  shown  at    the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  of  July  4  to  10. 

Warman,  as  recently  quoted,  has  said  that 
Canada,  through  the  development  of  rail- 
ways in  this  western  territory,  "will  be- 
come not  only  the  granary  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  the  bread-basket  of  the  World." 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Road  is  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  construction.  The 
main  line  will  cover  about  3,600  miles,  and 
the  branch  lines  about  5,000  miles,  making 
altogether  S.Cioo  miles.  With  the  mileage 
already  operated  by  the  original  Grand 
Trunk  Company,  there  will  be  practically 
under  one  management  a  system  of  nearly 
14.000  miles.  The  main  line,  extending 
from  Halifax  to  Prime  Rupert,  will  be 
new  construction,  except  about  183  miles 
between     Halifax    and     Moncton.      Among 

the    projected    branches    is    one    b 

Churchill  on  Hudson  Hay  and  another  to 
Dawson  in  the  Yukon  country  These 
two  branches  both  run  northward;  nearly 
all  the  others  extend  southward  and  con- 
ned with  important  cities  and  towns 
It  is  expected  that  the  branch  I 


It's    Your  Inning  for 
an  Outing ! 

Onr  half    thr    pleasUM    of     a    vacatioa     repeoOi    on    thr    choice 
right      plncr;     thr    ol'irr      hall     depends     on     the    ch 
1    rii<ht    mrthid   in   i- u  lima   it 

"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS" 

iSc  n*w   I 'HO  I  _v  lawinna  Vac/iImn  Book  ihowt  wh<  N 
»n  I   how   In  a  1.   with  n   ll  I    of    hotels,    boaiuuig-noisaes,    r  ,tn 
rsilrosd  f»r<-v  r\     ■    I  I  (I  i>*gr\  he.i  uufully  illuilinlnl 
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yfc Acceptable  Gift 
'ora  Traveler 


NO  more  pleasing  remembrance  for  the 
departing  traveler  than  Dean's  famous 
"BOX  VOYAGE  BOX/'  Killed  with  crisp, 
delicious  Cakes  that  never  fail  to  tempt  the 
appetite.  Will  keep  perfectly  fresh.  Hand- 
some metal  box  with  handle,  lock  and  key — 
useful  when  emptied.  Delivered  to  all  steam- 
ships, including  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
sailings. 

Illustrated  price  list  sent  promptly  on  request. 


vj0tmf 


628  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 


Travelers 

in 
Foreign  Countries 

can  p.ovide  themselves  wiih 
current  funds  and  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  principal 
Bankers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  through  the   use  of  our 

Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit 

Our  Letters  also  provide 
mean  :  for  the  prompt  forward- 
ing of  mail,  luggage  and  cables. 

Full  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 

IRedmond  slo. 

507  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

33  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Cables   "Mimosa,"   New   York 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  AN  ATLANTIC 
FLYER  COMBINED  WITH  THE  DIS- 
TINCTION AND  REFINEMENT  OF 
AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  MANSION 


YACHT  "VECTIS"  JULY  1st 


A  comprehensive  cruiae  t.>  Spitibrrtrn  and  North  C»p*. 
lulv  .''i  and  An.  1  sregian  FJ< 

"  MALWA."  I  them  Capital*. 

\ut;i]vt  7.  Swedes,  Denmark,  Russia.     Full  information 
and  descriptive  pamphlets  from 
I  .  J.  GARCFY.   Agent,   281  Filth  Artnot.  New  York 

l\    A    (I.   W.-.l    I  ml    Omr.  .    N.. 1  lh. 1  mil.  il.n.l     >..  i.u.  .   I  nn  '„n 
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Churchill  will  provide  an  outlet  for  ship- 
ments of  wheat  to  Europe  by  way  of 
steamers  sailing  from  Hudson  Hay.  'The 
water  route  to  Liverpool  will  be  thus  much 
shortened.  An  area  extremely  rich  in  both 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  will  be 
hed  by  this  road.  Immigrants  in  large 
numbers  have  already  been  attracted  to 
rthwestern  Canada,  but  they  are  ex- 
pected to  come  in  still  greater  numbers 
when  the  road  is  completed.  One  of  the 
interesting  incidents  in  building  the  road 
is  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  five 
miles  above  Quebec,  which  will  be  the 
largest  cantilever  bridge  in  the  world,  and 
will  have  an  elevation  of  1 50  f»et  above 
high  water. 

The  remarkable  rapidity  of  recent  rail- 
road building  in  Canada,  especially  in  the 
part  known  as  that  country's  Great  West, 
is  phenomenal.  Another  young  railroad  of 
the  newly  developing  section,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  can  show  that,  altho  it  was  noth- 
ing as  a  railroad  in  1896,  it  has  since  been 
building  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day,  and  is 
now  operating  4,823  miles  of  lines  all  its 
own.  It  ranks  as  the  second  largest  rail- 
road svstem  of  the  Dominion. 


Class-room  Wit. — Once  upon  a  time  a  child  who 
was  asked  on  an  examination  paper  to  define  a 
mountain  range,  replied,  "A  large-sized  cook  stove." 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  seems  to  go  with 
older  growth.  A  recent  examination  paper  at  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  contained  the 
question,  "What  is  the  office  of  the  gastric  juice?" 
And  the  answer  on  one  paper  read,  "The  stomach." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


A  Genius. — "How  did  Tom  manage  to  get  so 
much  of  his  uncle's  estate?" 

"He  married  his  lawyer's  only  daughter." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


North  Coast 
Limited" 

Exposition 
Special" 

Pacific  Express 


These  are  the  three  electric  lighted  daily 
-PAC.      trans -continental  trains  in   service   after 

EXPOSITION,  SEATTLE         ,,  .       .. 

June  1  to  Oct.  16      May  23,  via  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

the  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune. 
Through  service  between  Chicago  and  Puget  Sound, 
via  St.  Paul-Minneapolis.  Through  service  between 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  the  North  Coast,  via  Bil- 
lings.   Through  service  to  and  from  the  boundary  of 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Everything  planned  to  make  this  summer's  trip 
to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and  the 
Northwest  the  pleasantest  ever  experienced. 
SUMMER  TOURIST  FARES  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  daily 
to  September  30.  $62  from  Chicago;  $57.50  from  St.  Louis; 
$50  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Superior,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City.  Round  trip  limit  October 
31.  Corresponding  fares  from  the  East 
generally. 

Write  for  illustrated  book- 
lets  describing  trip,  Exposi- 
tion, Park  and  train  service. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  Pasfr  Act., 

Room    ISO.   Northern    Pacific    Building, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

National  Irrigation  Congress,  Spokane,  Aug.  9  to  14. 


ON  TIE  NORTH 
COAST  LIMITED 


Bate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading 


75  rents  per  line 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  H6.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAT.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN. 
1106  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT— Our  three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Permanent  Income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today.  Pontiac  Insurance 
Agency,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURED    HAMS, 
one  year    old      8   to    14    lbs. )    25c.    per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
PtmCELLVILLE  VIRGINIA. 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


Lectures,  speeches,  orations,  essays,  de- 
bates, club  papers — outlined,  the  materials 
gathered  and  elaborated.  Literary  and 
technical  work  of  research.  Successful 
criticism,   revision,  disposal  of  MSS. 

The  Authors'  Agency  of  New   York. 
79  East  121st  Street  New  York. 


ASSISTANCE  given  in  reports,  debates, 
toasts,  addresses  for  occasions,  orations, 
lectures,  speeches,  club  programs.  Dent  J., 
Bnreau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK  to  publish,  send 
manuscript    for   our   offer   before  closing. 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers  and  Booksellers,  835  B'way,  N.Yr. 


AUTHORS    SEEKING    A    PUBLISHER 
should  communicate  with  rhe 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company 
651  Tribune  Building  >ew  York  City 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special  — Two  8  in.  i  l1  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Prim- 
ing and  Enlarging.     Regular  price  list  2c 

stamp.  KOBT.  L   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Classified  Columns 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading; 


75  cents  per  line 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


FOR  CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

Established  prosperous  steel  manufactur- 
ing Company  offers  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  employment  of  a  limited 
amount  of  money.  Earnings  large,  pros- 
pects excellent.  Most  critical  investigation 
invited.  Pull  details  on  application.  G.  A. 
Prendergast,   Trees.,   11   B  way,  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS  ANALYZED-My  booklet 
shows  a  financial  remedy  within  easy  reach 
of  every  bank  depositor.  Free  upon  re- 
quest.  MARK  E.  DAVIS 

1004  Broadway  Oakland,  Calif. 


1i  on  Atlanta  Realty  mortgages.  12  years  ex- 
perience. Abundant  references.  Private 
investors  only  desired.  J.  ¥..  Van  Valk- 
enbdrg.    Equitable    Bldg.,    Atlanta,    Ga. 


FOR    MEN 


HANDMADE 

CLEAN  TWIST  HEAD 

PANATKLA    AMERICAN 

HAVANA   CIGARS 

Made  by  clean  workmen  in  a  clean  factory. 

A  cool,  sweet,  sanitary,  5  inch  smoke. 

SO  for  W,  express  paid. 

Smoke  all  of  them.     Then,  if  dissatisfied. 

send    us  the  empt)    box  with  your   business 

card    and   get    your  money    back.      Special 

prices  to  dealers.     Ref.:  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

TWIST  HEAD  CIGAR  COMPANY 
(Henry  Dehimrl,  l'.'^t  ;  Box  675  W  heeling,  W.Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  WHIRLWIND  FOR  AGENTS-Nine  out 
of  ten  men  will  buy  the  Keenoh  Razor 
Sharpener.  For  regulation  and  safety 
blades.  Big  money-making  possibilities.  Ask 
for  terms  and  territory.  THE  KEENOH 
COMPANY,  238  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wanted-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS.  City 
Carriers,  Post  Office  Clerks.  $1000  yearly. 
Over  8000  appointments  coming.  Examina- 
tions soon.  Preparation  free.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  G  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.— Portrait  35c  Frames  lac. 

sheet  pictures   lc,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  lc 
80  davs  credit.      Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAITCO. 
290-15  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  |25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  forFREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.  31  Page  Building  Chicago 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  BOSTON  TERRIER  pnppi<  - 
9  months,  fully  pedigree. I,  either  Bex,  126. 
Send  $5  with  order,  balance.  O.O.D. :  shipped 
anywhere.    J.  CEDER,  Pelham,  New  Yon: 


IF  YTOU  HAVE  A  DOG  send  for  sample 
copy  and  special  trial  subscription  offer  of 
the  onlv  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.        FIELD  &  F  \NCY, 
14  Church  New  York  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  fVTitlng  to  advertisers. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory |  I Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ROUND  the  WORLD^  all  Switzerland  DUNNING 


No  other  tours  today  can  compare 
with  these— each  full-to-oveiflowing 
with  interest — each  the  utmost  in 
travel  convenience,  comfort,  economy 
each  takes  you  among  the  glories 
and  wonders  of  many  strange  lands 
and  seas.  Everything  just  as  you'd 
choose  it — but  without  the  worry  of 
making  arrangements — no  cares— no 
annoyances — all  untroubled  pleasure. 

WHICH  TOUR  WILL 
YOU  TAKE? 

(1  \     I  -iTr    N.  w   Tor,    -  -ard  Ti» 

V  1  ^  Baa    rn  Japan, 

as,  India,  with 
■  t  Egypt,  the  Nile,  (ireece  aiul  Turkey. 

f)\   -  .1    fro  ■  Bt,    aOth  —  mil 

\&)   Egypt,  India    II  . 

ind    tba    Gn-st    Wall— 
ipso,  Philippines  and  Honolulu 

-     IffembsrshipliiDJted,  Karly 
application  advised      rroframa  aenl  Fri-e. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

■SI  firth  i..nue,  >e„  York 

Mr..rt  1001  Chestnut  Street 

Boston  Philadelphia 


irii.'l  b)  rail,  steamer  and 
•  ag   placei    n"i  covered    by 
other    to  urn.     Leaves   Nes    Vork  June  3nth. 
or  join  al  Par 

TWO  60-DAY  TOURS 
NORTHERN  EUROPE 

June  28th  from  New  York  and  Boston    Small 
Select    1  rt    Conductor  — BTgh- 

•  ins,  aooommodations.     Send  for  details. 

MARSTERS  TOURS 
31  Weat  30th  St.  New  York 


Yean  of 

Splendll 


JOHNSON'S  TOURS  spiV, 

High-grade       Lo 
Qlbraltar   with    .ml  without 

Vienna-Berlin,  June  19.  26.  July  8.    Shorter 
tours,  |8S0  iii'       Bend  for   book,    map   and 

ttd  ilk'   testimonials 

W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


will  be  given  lit  any  time 
to  an  organiser  of  u  party  of  eight  Address 
llllll  oi  k'S  I  ill  lis  lit;  Dean  si..  Brooklyn 


University  Prints 


rent  each       Greek  Handbook 

bj    K  dmund  Von  Marh,  1  vol  .  SI .SO.     Italian 
Handbooks,  2  vols..  $1.50  each. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston. 


EUROPE 


1.    P.    MlilUM.     DtBAL     I  1  BOPIAH 

units,   n„i   lujs.u,    Plttdmrg,   Pa. 


THE 

IDEAL 

WAY 


Ul»    \MO\<i    V  KKMOXT'S  «RKK\ 
llll.l.s  „„■!  on  I    \KK  «  II A M l'l, Al \ 

Beat  Summer  Resort    Region.     Terms   IS 

to  $10  per  week  Handsomely  Illnstrated 
Booklet  containing  150  pages,  full  Informa- 
tion, also  details  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
Lake  Champlain.  Send  6c  to  "Summer 
Somes,"  23  St.  Albans.  Vt  .  360  Washington 
Street.  Boiton.  or  K.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Free  on  personal  npplieation. 


ARK    VOIT    t.nlM.    AnROADt 
Investigate  (inswoid's  Bconomicsl  Europi 

M76,  "Arabic",  New   Vork.  July  24lh. 
2*  A.  Shelter  St.  New   Haven,  Conn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SUMMER  TOURS 

A/ons.  Gibraltar.  Italy,  Switzer-    finn 
land,  France,  England.    -    -    -  $Dj\t 

Belgium.     Holland,      the      Rhine.    ffTIrt 
Switzerland.  Franco.  England.   *J"U 

absolutely    in- 
clusive.   Longer  trips  at  higher  cost. 

Full  information  of 

H.  W.    Itl   VMN4.  A  CO. 

102  Cont-rrgstional    llouir  BO8T0S,  HA8B. 

Telephone.   Ha, market  1844 


EUROPE— A  Traveling  Chautauqua 

without  the  crowd;    m  d   size  but  inialit* 
tours,  interested  In  everything  wor.h  while. 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOl'kS.Appleton. Wisconsin 


Short  Vacation  Tours 

$8IS  to  *  !.',(> 

Then  is  a  minimum  tour  at  a  minimum 
cost  |  there  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance. 

Thrse  Tours  are  Inexpensive 

Send  for  Short    Vacation  Tnurs 

BTJB]  w    OF    l  M\  l  RSI  I  ■>     TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CLASS 

Europe.  October  to  July.    Best  b 
Limited  to  ten.     Write 

V.I).  II I  till  is.  <„..  n.  |  ,„„,,„,!  s,„  Roxbury.Xaaa. 
m     aaaaa   Write    for     itineraries1    of     the    1 


Write  for  itineraries  of  the  most 
attractive,  comprehensive  and  leis- 
urely European    Tours  ever   offered. 

All  Hill   O     HUM  I,    Ml   l:.»i  ilmnirlon.il  ■    I 


ITALY,  SWITZERLAND 


The    Rhine.    Hol- 
land. London  and 
Tour    leaving    July    10.       Particulars   address 
MONKOK.    3'J2     Clinton    Avenue,     Brooklyn 


Society  ^Journcjjfi 

TAGATIOl    II  J4PAN,  .lolv  10     $550 
KOI  M)  Tilt  Wniu  li,  J      ■  ■.".'.  *14S0 

All.    BXFUSBS;  Dni.nrni      Iiivkuariks 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
only  their  summers  free. 

EUROPE,    Various   Departures,   «2S0    to    $700 
MM  Berkeley  Buil.ling,   Boston 


"  Twice  as  many  people  travel 
under  escort  around  the  World 
with  the  Collver  Tours  as  with 
those  of  any  other  companv, 
without  exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver 
tours  have  always  rep- 
resented the  greatest 
luxury  in  travel,  in 
small,  select  parties 
only. 

The  fact  quoted  above 
.  .1  by  thro  e 
transportation  men  in- 
dependently of  ,-aoh 
other,  each  of  whom  is 
in  a  position  to  know 
absolutely  of  what  he 
speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months' 
duration. 

Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 

Send  for  the  Collver   Book. 

COLLVER     TOURS    COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED-A   NURSE 

to  accompany  one  of  our  parties  through 
Europe    this    Summer.      Send    references 

with  application. 

muni    OK   IMWINI1    TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Plaee,  Boiton 

AROUND   THE  WORLD 

A  leisnrel]  and  luxurious  trip  sailing  from 
Sin  Francisoo  In  September. 

IH«  MI.    JAPAN,  CHINA,  STRAITS. 

BURMA,    IM'l  \.    01  1  LOW      BGYM 

Also  PALESTINE  and  TURKEY  if  desired. 

11.  w.  in  \\iv<;  a  «o. 

l&l  Con'l   llouae,   14  Reaeon  Street,  Boston.  Haas. 


Real    Ls ta te 

II 

nte  for  advertisements  under  this  bending                          75  cents  per  line 

"Cooperosities" 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  REAL  ESTATE 
Good  Properties  For  Sale 


:\ 


SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 


ITS    ILLUSTRATED 


"Long  View,"  Pittsfield,  Maaa. 

country  mansion  —  24  rooms,  4 
baths;  finished  in  hardwood  i  line 
stable.  $Ti().0OO  or  $35,000  with  half  the 
land.  Other  fine  homes  in  Pittafield 
down  to  16,000. 

"The  Sycamores,"  Lebanon  Springi,  N.Y. 

24 -room  house  ;  has  been  used  for 
school  and  summer  boarders.  11  iom 
of  land.    1  brooks  and  spring,     J.'i.ikki 


Farm  on  Tyringham  Road 

Near  Richard  Watson  Gilder's.  180 acres 
of  fine  land  ;  sugar  orchard  ;  keeps  30 
cows.  House  beautifully  situated  on  com- 
manding knoll;  steam,  hot  and  cold  water 
and  bath.    $8,300. 

Big  Modern  Manufacturing  Plant 

Pittsfield, Unss.  Spur  traekon  N.V.I'.A  M.lt.U.lo. 
It's  brick,  mill  construction,  plenty  of 
land  to  increase  plant.  It's  in  first  (lass 
condition  and  in  active  uie  today.  Pitts- 
field  has  82.000  people  and  still  a-growing. 
Plenty  of  good  labor  of  either  sex 
schools,  churches,  etc. 


GEO.  H.  COOPER,  153   NORTH   ST.,  PJTTSFIELD,  MASS. 


it:iie  for  advertisements  under  Ihls  bonding 


cents  per  line 


OREGON  FRUIT  LANDS 

Upon  reoeipt  of  four  cents  in  itampi  to 

.tage.  we  will  nmil  to  any  address 
np  booklet  i  '< 

ucls    and     Flowert    taken     in     the 
famous  W II  Hamette  Valley,  near  Oreswell, 

Land  Ooui  '    "L  I)  " 

I    0    I'd  ill  BNH  I  i  1>T  CO. 
I  ice  Hldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn 


HOMES    ANO    INVESTMENTS 

FOB  S»Lt-l"«>l"1"'"i  m  W„hm, 

WASHINGTON  SKETCH  BOOK 

' 

lUiniOAN    SIHLTT    OO,  W»,.i.,l,^OC, 


BAYSHORE.  L.  I. 

COTTAGE   AND   BARN 

To  Let  or  For  Sale 

All  Improvements,  newly  decorated,  hard- 
wood doors,  open  plumbing,  gal,  telephone, 
Rliod  rootns.  I  bath,  library,  dining  room, 
parlor,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry. H  acre,  grounds  very  pretty.  Quite 
a  few  trees  and  shrubs.     Can  be  seen  at  any 

time         Situated    on    one   of    the     best     roads 

address  Bos  215,  Literary  Digest 


\i  i,  timn  TKX.ts    The  Texas Bealt: 

Journal  gives  reliable    information  on  en 

lands.  (.ro.|,,,  | 

marvelous  developments  of  Texas  and  of  the 
wonderful  opportunities  for  ambit 
energetic  men      Three  months  sul 

1.1  V    JOITKN  M.. 
Desk  (i.  H 

4b  miles   to  Washington;    hard    bo 

MODERN  HOME 

I  r.  der  01    \M 
For  «<nle  or  to    Item    I  or  Mimmer 
On  Marthas  Vineyard     Km 

.link'     ntld     s.a      bathing,         Address 
Hoi     Jl'.'.      1    I  t  KI1AIIV      I  i|i.  i 

FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  for  boil- 

Circular   fn-e     Dei  I  I  tad,  111 

ton.  Mass. 


BJADVI  ■Ufl  Heautiful  water  front 
ITI  An  I  LHRU    farm  for  sale  on  t  lie  East- 

ern  Shoroof  Maryland:  fine  location,  mild 
•  Innate,  fertile  soil;  also  good  fruit  and 
grass   land       For    full    particulars    nddreas 

I.  i     WOODCOCK, 
Salisbury  Wicomico  county,  Md. 

MMITIII   ll\    \  IIH.IM  \ 

I    \  It  VIS      \  \  I,     I    ill    Mill       mom  is 
\  I:  t  It     \t   \slll'\4.TO\ 

Loudoun  and  Kairfai   Count  I  Stock  Farms 

A.   II.    Ilnell.    Keal    I  .lute    llroker 
Herndon.  Palrfai  Co.,  Va 

"Send   for   New  Spring  List  " 

I.IIH1      MONFVMAKIMI     lUNtll      AM"     K4ll« 

opportunities  In   Monl  I         aveetor 

.t    V>  an 

n      i.i    ■   ioniser  or    farmer    II11  land 
leiding  m'j  an  Bt    Mam  others, 

'   r  full  particulars. 
I   III!.  (hot. an.  Montana. 
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beaut  i  ful 
section  Of  Virginia.  Fine  old  14 
room  brick  house  with  modern  Im- 
provements. Excellent  barnsand 
all  necessaryfarm  buildings  This 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  m  the  real  "Home"  region 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Over  100 
acres  of  the  finest  land  Con- 
venient from  Washington,  D.  0, 
CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 

Virginia  Properties        III  BBDOI,  V  i. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

In  a  Southern  Florida  town,  located  una 
beautiful  bay,  we  have  proposition  consist- 
ing of  large  house  built  of  concrete  blocks. 
new  and  suitable  for  Hotel,  bank  building 
of  the  same  construction,  golf  links  of  SO 
acres.  311  town  lots.  i"ii  acres  in  Immediate 

\  icimt  >:  valued  at  $112,000.0(1.  which  we  are 
in  a  position  to  sell  al  less  than  $7f>,000.00. 
A    great    bargain.     Full     information    with 

views  furnished  to  reliable  ; 

Industrial  Department 

8EAHOAKD    Ml;   I  IM.  RY. 

Box  "A"  Portsmouth.  Va. 


"MONT    VERDE" 

FOR    SALE 

Ideal  situation  for  gentleman's  country 

home.  House  commands  magnificent  view 
of  26  miles  of  Rappahannock.  150  acres  with 
barns,  etc  Kxcellent  neighborhood,  good 
water,    near    post    Offloe,    wharf,    etc.       Fish 

and  oysters  plentiful    Good  hunting    t">. 

ijuail.  turkey  and  ducks 

Clayton  Stafford,    Howler's.    Essex    Co.,  Va. 


Attractive  Country  Home 

OVERLOOKING  CHAUTAUQAU  LAKE 

on  line  of  trolley,    near  ('haulainiua,  N.  Y. 
Well  constructed— modern    oonvenienoes— 

pure     water,     and    electric     lighth         Broad 
lawns  inel  attractive  shrubbery       An    ideal 

.ount  r>  home  for  gentleman  or  means    For 

particulars  addresa  Hex -17.  Literary  Digest. 
I    i|i.     shore,   nenr    I'ort  liind.    Miilnc. 

beautiful  modern  twelve-room  hoo 

i.e. I  chambers)  Lundaomely  furnished,  Bleo- 

trie  lights,  city  water.  BJ  W  of  1  ml 

■  lai.lc  for  four  horses,  ooaohman'i 

house,     \nijde  grounds   with   garden    plot, 

bi    tela     lummervlalton     .1  one 

i    rtland,  Maine 


Oct, ill. 


Summer  Home  Sacrificed 

New,  tarnished  Broom  cottage:  east  shore 
Lake  Michigan  Private  beaohi  running 
brook  north   lino;  hills,  woods,    small  lake 

to    nor niplete   modern    plumbing.     Lot 

■      had.  ,l  by  In.,  .id  oik-  Complete 
W.aOO.   Look  box  fOB,  Bloomington,  TJIlnoU 

FOB   t   I'ltoi  I  I  Mil  I    iWld'HM 
180  acres  In  the  booming  Pl<  dmont 
Population  doubled  since  1MB     .lust  put  In 

0,000  h<  rse  powi 
i  r  leal  plan!      Let  me  tell  you  about  it 
w    H    II  M.I. 


A  3-Mile  Trout   Stream 

a  30- ac  re  lake,  nearly  3000  acres  of  land  will 
wooded,  modern  house,  large  stalde  and 
good  orchard;  fine  views  galore:  1500  feet 
elevation  An  ideal  summerland.  S.,;  .  rt 
springs  and  copious  water  supply,  sufficient 
for  electric  light  and  power  and  pure 
enough  for  bottling.  Money  wanted  for 
development.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
-mall  or  large  investors    Church  or  personal 

reference  required,    Humralow  or  cottage 

sites,  about  80x150  feet  free  to  first  accepted 
purchaien  of  atock,  whose  motto  must  be 
"THE  KRIOIIT  SIDE  ALWAYS  "  Address 
Hoi  tSL  Literary    Digest 


MAGNIFICENT 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  FARM 

U  aerea  with  unusually  fine  outbuildings 
and  tenant  house  and  small  old- fashioned 
farm  house;   situated  three  miles  from  Far 

Hills  Station    in   the   beautiful   Bernards- 

ville  Section  One  hour  and  twenty  nun 
utes  from  New  York  City.  IS  trains  each 
way  dailv.  The  land  is  all  high  and  under 
perfect  cultivation  No  bad  land  on  it. 
ail  varieties  of  orODS.  View  for  thirty  miles 
all  around.     Price  $150  an  acre       I  ■ 

I  tress 
0.  MB,  1328  Broadway.  N    Y    City.  Room  750 

320    ACRES 

IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
DO  an  a.re  Beautifully  situated  :ts  miles 
from  (it  N  Id  station  In  State  of  Wash- 
ington, All  fenced  and  cross  fenced  This 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  B.C. 
Unlimited  free  summer  range.  80  acres  la 
crop;  balance   in  t  iml.er  and  pasture     Gtwvd 

wagon  road  adjoining  property, 

R.  Q.  B1DLEY Sidle).  H   c 

Money    Making    Little    Farms. 

Cash  or  terms  S  to  in  acres,  Sncramento 
Itiler     \'nlle>;     (lose    to    cities:     trains    and 

trolley    hourly.      Irrigate!;    Inexhaustible 
water;    all  plowed,   level,  rich;    alfalfa,  ur- 
ines,    walnuts,     peaches,      apples, 
berries,     bear    abundantly;     110    Boodl     nor 

drouths;    beautiful    climate.      Pamphlets, 

rartlculars    free.       Farm     I'urch.. 
(rawer  629 San  Francisoo,  Calif 

$1 00  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

oris   ii,  ..  r    Los  Angeles.  , 
it.  give  income  2d  year,  Indept  ndence^  com- 


petence,   N.»  plan 
Chamber  of  (ommrree 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


OUR  CITIZENS   MISTREATED  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

A  REVELATION  of  the  mistreatment  of  United  States  citi- 
zens in  Central  America,  in  Uncle  Sam's  Magazine  (New 
York)  for  June,  is  of  such  startling  importance  that  efforts 
were  made  by  agents  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  buy  up 
and  suppress  the  whole  edition.  The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win Emerson,  who  has  traveled  and  campaigned  in  the  regions  he 
writes  of,  and  the  amazing  stories  he  tells  are  matters  of  record  with 
the  State  Department  at  Washington.  From  Mr.  Emerson's  ac- 
count it  appears  that  in  the 
turbulent  countries  lying 
between  the  United  States 
and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  our  citizens  must  en- 
dure without  redress  insult, 
spoliation,  flogging,  and 
other  injuries  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.  From 
Guatemala  alone,  we  are 
told,  more  than  half  a 
hundred  official  outrages 
against  American  citizens 
have  been  recorded  within 
the  last  four  years,  and  in 
but  one  case —  and  then 
only  because 'of  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt— was  any 
redress  obtained.  Nor  is 
the  situation  in  Guatemala, 
we  are  assured,  other  than 
typical. 

Mr.  Emerson  tells  of  the 
property  of  rich  Americans  calmly  appropriated,  at  their  death, 
by  officers  of  the  Guatemalan  Government :  of  lawyers  who  sought 
to  investigate  these  matters  languishing  in  prison  for  their  pains  ; 
of  a  well-to-do  contractor  from  Pennsylvania  strung  up  by  the 
thumbs  and  flogged  because  he  had  inadvertently  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  alcalde  of  San  Felipe  :  and  of  other  American  citizens 
thrust  into  solitary  confinement  without  trial  or  warrant  for 
offenses  equally  trivial  or  imaginary.  He  cites  the  case  of  an 
American  who  died  of  fever  in  a  hotel  of  Santo  Toraas  with 
560.000  in  his  possession.  This  money  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  the  authorities  manifested  no  interest  in  the  matter  be- 
yond keeping  the  death  as  long  as  possible  from  the  knowledge 


MR.    EDWIN    EMERSON    AND  A    PARTY   OF   FRIENDS. 

Mr  Emerson,  whose  pen  has  exposed  the  mistreatment  of  our  citizens  in  Central 
America,  sits  between  Mrs  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Francis'J-  Heney  (whose  face  is  ob- 
scured by  her  veil).  On  the  front  seat  of  the  automobile  is  Mr.  Heney,  famous  for  his  ex- 
posures of  graft 


of  the  American   Consul.        Bui    the  tale  of    atrocities  does    not 
pause  here.     We  read  : 

"More  flagrant  even  than  this  was  something  that  happened  to 
another  American  citizen  one  year  later  in  Guatemala  City.  On 
March  8,  1907,  Mark  Love,  a  prosperous  and  well-known  American 
merchant,  who  for  many  years  had  done  business  in  Guatemala, 
mysteriously  disappeared  in  Guatemala  City.  Ten  days  later  his 
body  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  There  was  every  evidence 
that  the  man  had  been  murdered.  He  had  been  disemboweled, 
his  fingers  were  cut  off,  and  his  mutilated  body  was  tied  in  a 
sack.  All  the  efforts  of  the  American  Consul-General  in  the  capi- 
tal to  arouse  the  Guatemalan  authorities  to  action  over  this  outrage 

against  the  life  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  proved  un- 
availing. It  is  stated  now 
that  this  man  was  killed 
by  mistake  by  some  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government's 
hired  assassins,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  involved 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Estrada  Cabrera. 

"A  number  of  other 
Americans  in  Guatemala 
have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  believed  guilty  of 
plotting  against  Cabrera, 
for  Cabrera's  capital  is 
always  full  of  plots  and 
counterplots.  Thus,  after 
certain  Guatemalan  revolu- 
tionists attempted  to  blow 
up  their  President  with  a 
bomb,  some  half-dozen 
American  citizens  —  rail- 
way contractors,  engineers, 
and  miners,  living  far  from 
the  scene,  were  arrested 
and  dragged  to  jail  because 
they  were  found  to  have 
sticks  of  dynamite  in  their  tool-shops.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  other  proof  against  any  of  these  men,  nor  did  they  ever  receive 
a  legal  hearing,  or  proper  trial  in  court.  They  were  simply  kept 
in  jail,  regardless  of  all  law.  and  of  the  protests  of  the  American 
Consul-General,  only  to  be  released  in  the  end  and  expelled  from 
the  country,  after  suffering  spoliation  of  their  property.  One  only, 
Guy  Lee,  escaped  prison  by  the  personal  intervention  of  Mr. 
William  Kent,  our  latest  Consul-General  in  Guatemala,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  by  when  this  American  citizen  was  seized 
by  the  soldiers.  Even  then  the  Consul's  intervention  would  not 
have  availed  had    Mr.  Kent  not  drawn  a  pistol." 

The'  one  man  in  recent  years  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Guate- 
malan Government,  according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  wasa  hotel-keeper 
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named  Simon  Shin  is  brutally  and  wantonly  beaten  by 

irtmentol  Zacapa.     Mr.  Shine's 
nade  through  the  American  Consulate,  officially 
eon-holed.      He  then  wrote  the  fol- 
sident  Roosevelt : 

\i     ROOSI  mi:    I  write  this   letter  to   let  you 

1 11  shamefully  abused  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Zacapa,  Gen.   Enrique  At  is.     He  himself  struck 

■lie  time  two  other  Americans   were  nearly  clubbed 
stols  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Aris. 
in  the  night  of  September  i<>  Governor  Aris,  with  his  body- 

•de  up  to  my  place,  got  off  their  horses  and  came  in. 
Then  le  words  and  I  answered  as  best  I  could  in  Spanish 

All  I  saidwas:  'Si,  Senor.'  Thereupon  the  General  hit  me  a  hard 
blow  in  the  face,  and  his  nephew,  who  stood  behind  him,  readied 
over  and  hit  me  on  the  head  w  ith  his  revolver,  a  heavy  forty-four. 
At  this  a  number  of  them  closed  on  me  and  began  pounding  me. 
Somebody  snatched  my  gold  watch  from  my  pocket.  They  dra 
me  off  to  jail  and  kept  me  there  all  night.     Next  day  I  was  let  out. 

"Another  American,  George  Milliken,  was  standing  outside  of 
my  place,  and  the  Governor's 
friends  beat  him  with  their  re- 
volvers until  he  was  nearly  dead. 
He  is  badly  hurt  and  is  now  in 
the  hospital.  Also  they  pounded 
to  jelly  the  face  of  Monroe  Wil- 
liams, another  American,  who 
was  a  bj  stander. 

"Please,  Mr.  President,  won't 
you  order  our  man-of-war  now  at 
Puerto  Cortez  to  come  over  here 
and  investigate  the  beating  up  of 
American  citizens?  Then  Gua- 
temala will  have  to  do  me  justice 
and  I  will  be  sure  of  getting  the 
same  good  treatment  that  Guate- 
malans get  in  our  country.  This 
is  my  tight  as  <i  citizen,  and 
tinit  is  till  I  ask. 

"Mr.  President,  please  protect 
us!  We  have  no  one  to  look  to 
but  you." 

Mr.  Emerson  here  takes  up 
the  story  : 


in  Guatemala  are  in  a  constant  state  of  conflict  with  the  self- 
constituted  ruler  of  that  country. 

"Lest  any  American  should  think  that  L'ncle  Sam's  efforts  at 
peaceful  mediation  between  those  countries  is  an  act  of  officious 
meddling,  let  it  be  remembered  that  only  two  years  ago  all  these 
Central-American  States,  at  a  so-called  peace  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, not  only  solemnly  agreed  to  keep  the  peace,  but  practically 
implored  their  nearest  neighbors— Mexico  and  our  United  States 
—  to  act  as  guarantors  ot  these  latest  pledges  of  peace. 

"As  soon  as  l'ncle  Sam.  however,  undertook  to  make  good  these 
pledges  his  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  rudely  repulsed." 


"When  this  letter  reached  Mr. 
Roosevelt  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. For  a  while  the  wires  were 
kept  hot  between  Washington 
and  Guatemala.    Our  Consul-General  in  Guatemala  City,  in  the 

absence  ol  the  American  Minister,  was  instructed  to  call  in  person 

upon  the  Guatemalan  President  and  to  demand  prompt  and  full 

ration   in  no  uncertain   language.     Mr.  Kent  appears  to  have 

followed  I:  to  the  letter — at  all  events,  the  Guatemalan 

rnmenl  hastened  to  make  a   formal    apology,  recalled  the 

ding     Governor    from  his    post,  and    paid     monetary    dam- 

of    SG.ooo    each    to    the    American    citizens    who    had    been 

outraged." 

There   will   never  be  any   lasting  peace  or  progress  in  Central 
rica,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  until  we  "put  these  quasi-republics 

under   the   same   kind   of    protectorate    as    Cuba."      Elihu    Root's 

arbitration  and  of  Pan-American  peace  under  the  egis 
of  the  Monroe  I'".  nine  seem  to  this  writer  as  far  as  ever  from 
realization.    We  read  ■. 

"  ( inly  lately  ( General  Zelaya,  the  military  dictator  of  Nicaragua, 
was  mobilizing  his  tatterdemalion  hordes  against  his  neighbors, 

Salvador  ami  <  !osta  Rica.      This  move  was  met  In  Estrada  Cabrera, 
the  Guatemalan  usurper,  by  the  massing   "I    his  barefooted  troops 

on  the  frontiers  ol  Salvador  and  Honduras.    When  our  American 
representatives  in  those  countries  tried  to  mak  ••  tween  the 

hostile    factions,    their   attempts    at    mediation    were    tlouted,  their 
diplomatic  disp  re  opened  and  mutilated,  and  insult  was 

added  to  injury  until  out   '  d1  Affaires  had  to  be 

withdrawn  from  Nicaragua,  while  our  Minister  and  ConsuM  ieneral 


PROPOSED  AIR-SHIP  COAST  PATROL 

rrHK  most  significant  result  of  Count  Zeppelin's  latest  aerial 
■*-  performance  seems  to  be  its  effect  on  our  War  Department. 
The  order  to  formulate  plans  for  a  fleet  of  dirigibles  for  Atlantic 
coast  defense  followed  almost  immediately  Count  Zeppelin's  900- 
mile  flight.     While  this  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence,  some 

editors  take  it  as  an  official  dec- 
laration from  the  United  States 
( io\  ernment  that  the  dirigible  has 
at  last  been  proved  practicable 
as  a  defensive  .agent.  So  far  the 
plan  is  tentative  and  probably 
will  not  be  authoritatively  out- 
lined for  several  weeks.  A 
Washington  dispatch,  however, 
goes  into  some  detail  thus  : 

"The  scheme  involves  the  es- 
tablishment of  balloon-houses  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  These  sta- 
tions, according  to  the  prelimi- 
nary ideas  of  the  experts,  will  be 
about  J50  miles  apart,  this  being 
considered  a  safe  limit  flight  en- 
durance for  air-ships  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

" At  each  station  there  will  be 

groups  of  two  and  possibly  three 

of  these  balloon-houses  so  that  if 

an  air-ship  from  one  station  makes 

its  way  to  another  there  will  be  a 

place  tor  storing  and  taking  care 

of  it.      The  coast  will  be  divided 

into    /ones,  and  air-ships  will   be  assigned    to    each   /one.       The 

/one  will  extend  a  specified  distance    seaward    from   each   station. 

The  experts  do  not  know   how  many  air-ships  will  be  necessary  to 

protect  tin- coast  satisfactorily. 

"  It  is  not  the  present  intention  to  use  air-ships  as  fighting-craft, 
and  the  plans  do  not  contemplate  the  development  of  strategetical 

tactics  for  conflict.  The  idea  is  that  the  most  efficient  and  useful 
work  of  the  air-ship  is  to  go  scouting  at  sea,  thing  back  to  shore 
to  give  the  alarm  when  a  tleet  of  the  enemy  is  sighted.  Should 
the  enemy  send  up  air-ships  from  the  ships,  the  land  batteries  will 
be  supposed  to  take  cue  of  them.  The  balloon-stands  will  be 
placed  as  near  the  coast  defenses  ot  the  coast  artillery  as  is  deemed 
practicable." 

The  press,  however,  pretty  generally  admit  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Congress  will  not  look  upon  the  idea  with  as  great  favor  as 

the  War  Department.  The  Springfield  Republican  likewise  be- 
lieves that  this  country  can  afford  to  await  the  results  attained  by 
the  Europeans,  whose  "geographical  position  seems  to  drive  them 
into   costly   and   exhaustive    tests   ol    the   military   possibility 

lUtics."  lhi'  present  plans  are  considered  "  mainly  educa- 
tional." by  this  paper,  in  view  of  the  expected  inaction  of  Con- 
gress. It  the  plans  interest  the  public,  then  public  sentiment  will 
prod  ( Congress  to  provide  the  appropriations.     The  coast  balloons, 

adds  this  writer,  are  probably  not  intended  to  protect  us  from 
European   airships   winging   their    wav    across    the    Atlantic,    but 


ONE     1UATS    NOT  A    BUBBLE. 

—  Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald 
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would  serve  rather  to  spy  out  "the  coming  of  the  marine  navies  to 
ravage  our  shores  " — 

"The  balloons  would  scout  along  our  coast  at  such  altitude-  as 
they  could  attain,  watching  for  the  approaching  fleet  :  and.  when 
observed,  its  location  and  apparent  destination  would  be  immedi- 
ately telegraphed   to  the   home  station   by   wireless.      The  scheme 

seems  not    impossible  of   attainment  as  an   auxiliary  of  the  COast- 

defense  system,  yet  unquestionably  there   must  be  considerable 
progress  made  in  dirigible  ballooning  before  it  could  be  rendered 

effective  under  the  various  conditions  of  weather  to    which    the 
coast  is  constantly  subject.     The  dangers  of  ballooning  along  a 

seashore,  which  ate  so  well  known  to  every  aviator  of  experience, 
would  have  to  be  overcome  much  more  than  they  have  been  to 
make  an  air-ship  coast  patrol  a  profitable  or  a  feasible  undertaking. 
"  It  Congress  were  to  support  such  an  enterprise  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense,  it  would  need  to  proceed  frankly  on  the  under- 
standing that   in    its  early 


Count 
ferdinand 
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Stages  the  system  would  be 
exceedingly      rudimentary 

and  inefficient.  Experi- 
mentation by  the  signal 
corps  would  undoubtedly 
add  much  to  the  general 
store  of  knowledge  and 
thus  tend  strongly  to  pro- 
mote the  science  of  avia- 
tion tor  commercial  as  well 
as  for  war  purposes." 

Most  of  the  editors, 
while  still  undecided  about 
the  advisability  of  the 
coast  defense,  are  never- 
theless enthusiastic  over 
the  more  peaceful  possi- 
bilities of  the  Zeppelin 
air-ships.  Wilbur  Wright's 
statement  after  the  German 
flight,  that  a  "year  from 
now  may  see  a  trans-Atlan- 
tic trip  successfully  negoti- 
ated." is  taken  by  many  as 
of  the  first  importance. 
The  preparation  of  a  Zep- 
pelin line  from  Frankfort 
to  Berlin  for  commercial 
purposes  is  also  hailed  as 
a  convincing  argument  that 
the  air-ship  has  arrived. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a 
dirigible  balloon  which  ac- 
complished the  marvelous 
feat  of  covering  the  dis- 
tance of  about  850  miles  in 
37  hours,  leads  some  of  the 
writers  to  draw  compari- 
sons between  this  type 
and    that    of    the     Wright    brothers*     machine,    the     aeroplane. 

"  Certainly  the  Count  has  again  made  the  performances  of  the 
aeroplane  navigator  look  like  children  at  play,"  says  the  New  York 
Eveni>ig  Post;  and  the  Washington  Post  believes  that  "Count 
Zeppelin's  long  flight  has  done  more  to  convince  the  skeptical  that 
man  shall  ultimately  fly  than  all  the  successes  of  the  aeroplanists." 
The  Boston  Journal  also  remarks  that  "apparently  civilization 
must  look  to  such  air-ships  as  the  Zeppelin  type  for  any  great  de- 
velopment of  aerial  traffic." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  defense  of  the  aeroplane,  says : 

"Wilbur  W'right  is  kind  and  courteous  enough  to  say  that  there 
is  room  for  both  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  and  that  each, 
when  brought  to  perfection,  will  serve  purposes  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  the  other.     That  may  be  so,  and  he  ought  to  know,  but 
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From  the  New  To 


MAKING  A   HIGHWAY  OF   THE  AIR. 


for  any  Other  than  a  few  military  uses  the  dirigible  appeals  much 
more  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  intelligence,  while  the  motor- 
driven  plane  ha-  its  scientific  soundness  demonstrated  by  every 
bird  that  flies.  Its  great  merit,  in  comparison  with  its  rival,  is 
case  of  control.  It  will  not  be  anything  like  as  much  at  the  mercy 
o!  the  winds,  and  human  skill  will  count  for  more  in  the  determi- 
nation of  its  late  and  destination.  Then  itcosts  much  less,  and  that 
is  no  small  superiority. 

"The  aeroplane  can  already  carry  two  passengers,  and,  while  its 
capacity  is  more  strictly  limited'than  that  of  the  dirigible,  a  whole 
fleet  of  the  smaller  machines  can  be  made  for  what  would  have  to 
be  spent  for  one  of  its  rivals." 

Count  Zeppelin  himself  considers  his  present  work  as  merely  a 
promise  of  what  is  to  come.  He  is,  however,  firm  in  his  convic- 
tion that  at  present  his  air-ship  could  play  an  important  part  in  any 
hostile  demonstration.     The  New  York  Globe  comments  upon  this 

phase  of  the   situation  as 

follows  : 

"  From  almost  any  point 
on  the  northwestern  slope 
of  the  German  frontier  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  English  coast  is  ap- 
proximately 200  miles.  An 
air-ship  taking  the  direct 
course  would  have  to  travel 
over  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  By  adding 
a  little  to  the  distance, 
however,  it  could  entirely 
skirt  the  Netherlands  and 
follow  what  would  be  a 
wholly  over-water  route. 
Hence,  if  conditions  were 
favorable,  if  the  air  ship 
were  not  driven  out  of  its 
course,  the  Count  could 
travel  from  Germany  to 
the  English  coast  and  back 
again  twice  in  thirty-seven 
hours — the  time  spent  in 
his  last  flight  from  Fried- 
richshafen  —  and  mayhap 
have  something  to  spare. 
So  much  for  the  present. 
But  the  present  is  not  all. 
The  Count  declares  that  in 
the  very  near  future  there 
will  be  air-ships  maintain- 
ing a  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour,  capable  of  traveling 
2,000  miles  in  two  days. 
When  that  time  comes  it 
will  be  possible  for  the 
German  air-ship  to  pay  the 
British  coasts  four  or  five 
visits  in  forty-eight  hours. 
But  speak  it  lightly.  For 
when  it  becomes  known  we 

may   expect  our  terror-stricken  brothers  of   the  British   Isles  to 

curl  up  and  die." 

The  New  York  World  is  less  convinced  of  the  air-ship's  prac- 
ticability for  war  purposes,  and  emphasizes  its  limitations  thus  : 

"The  Zeppelin  ship  is  about  450  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  At 
home  it  is  housed  on  a  floating  raft  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  to  give 
it  plenty  of  space.  It  can  make  an  emergency  stop  in  a  field  as 
big  as  the  parade-ground  at  Prospect  or  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  It 
calls  for  more  than  400.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  one  filling.  It  is 
enormously  expensive,  very  fragile,  useless  in  high  winds. 

"Apparently,  air-ships  will  never  transport  armies  of  attack. 
Their  enormous  cost,  the  vast  area  required,  the  difficulties  of 
landing,  the  dependence  upon  weather  conditions,  seem  to  pre- 
clude such  use.  Similar  reasons  make  their  employment  in 
passenger,  service  doubtful.     They  may  become  the  playthings  of 
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rich  men,  tho  not  for  n  any  such  numbers 

•  automobile.     In  war  they  should   be  valual  iting 

and  i  a,  and  the  tendency    will  perhaps  be  to  multiply 

their  number  rather  than  their  size.     In  that  the  .smaller,  cheaper 
e  advanti 

I]   travel  on  their  own  legs  .is  they 
Marathon  and  at  Cr< 


RESULTS  OF  FIVE  YEARS  AT  PANAMA 

'  'Mil. 1.  IK  statistics  of  the  first  five  years  May,  1904,  to 
V^  April,  1909 — of  Uncle  Sam's  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  are 
ivailable.  In  these  five  years  there  have  been  three  different 
canal  commissions,  three  chief  engineers,  and  endless  conflict  of 
•  t  opinion  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  sea-level  and  the  lock 
tvpeof  canal.  The  New  York  Tribune,  summing  up  in  an  editorial 
column  the  most  salient  facts  embedded  in  the  Commission's  sta- 
tistics, reminds  us  that  the  two  French  companies  whose  work  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  United  States  Government  excavated  81,54s. 000 
cubic  yards  in  eighteen  years  of  actual  digging  prior  to  1904.  Under 
American  control  the  excavation  in  five  years  has  amounted  to 
73. 124. S49  cubic  yards,  distributed  among  the  different  years  as 

follows  : 

Cubic  yards. 

May,  1904,  to  April,  190; 64S.<yi  1 

May,  1905,  to  April,  1906 2,155.123 

May,  1906,  to  April,  1907   6,715. 354 

May,  1907,  to  April.  190$ 25.062,611 

May,  190S,  to  April,  1909   38,542,650 

The  small  showing  for  the  first  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  real 
construction  work  was  not  btgun  by  the  American  engineers  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  the  unfinished  canal  on  May  4,  1904.  That  period  was  devoted 
largely  to  sanitary  work  and  exploring.  Now,  however,  the  work- 
ing-force and  the  machinery  have  been  brought  up  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fullest  practicable  efficiency.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  says  The  Tribune,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  ex- 
cavation from  year  to  year  will  be  continued.  What  we  may  look 
for  is  a  continued  rate  of  a  little  more  than  3,000,000  cubic  yards 
a  month.  This  would  dispose  in  less  than  three  years  of  the  esti- 
mated 101,541.746  cubic  yards  yet  to  be  excavated.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  actual  completion  of  the  Canal,  however,  depends 
upon  the  time  needed  for  the  building  of  the  dams  and  locks,  "and 
as  those  structures  are  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  engi- 
neering, there  are  no  data  for  determining  their  requirements." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  cost  we  read  : 

"  Detailed  statistics  of  expenditures  are  available  down  to  Febru- 
ary 1  last,  or  three  months  less  than  the  five  years.  The  total  to 
that  date  was  593.915,657.76.  Of  this  sum  only  5>o.  122.44S.05  went 
for  actual  engineering  and  construction  work.  Buildings  cost 
.502,  sanitation  ss. 054, 962,  municipal  improvements  in  the 
(  anal  Zone  $4,007,497,  civil  administration  $2,618,732,  and  so  on 
to  an  aggregate  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Many  of 
these  non-construction  expenditures  were  made  once  for  all  and 
will  not  recur,  so  that  hereafter  a  larger  proportion  of  the  appro- 
priation will  go  for  actual  construction." 


A  CONVICTION  FOR   AUTOMOBILE 
MANSLAUGHTER 

\  LTHO  William  Darragh,  the  chauffeur  convicted  of  man- 
£*■  slaughter  in  the  first  degree  by  a  New  York  jury,  complains 
that  he  is  the  "victim  of  prejudice  created  in  the  community  by 
the  unlawful  acts  of  others,"  more  disinterested  observers  look 
upon  the  verdict  as  the  first  significant  warning  which  reckless 
drivers  have  received.  "The  verdict  will  stand  as  a  landmark  in 
the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  new  problems  of  public  safety  raised 
by  the  automobile."  says  the  New  York  ll'o/d,  "and  the  new  field 
of  criminality  opened  by  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  slaughter." 
The  Springfield  Republican  believes  that  "this  trial  and  its  out- 
come should  be  effectively  sobering  and  restraining  in  its  influence." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  crime  for  which  Darragh  was  con- 
victed was  the  killing  of  thirteen-year-old  Ingevaard  Trimble  on 
March  27  last.  According  to  the  evidence  upon  which  the  jury 
convicted  him,  the  chauffeur  was  driving  his  machine  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour  when  the  accident  occurred.  He  failed  to 
blow  his  horn,  and  after  he  had  struck  the  boy  he  deliberately  in- 
creased his  speed,  and  later  fled  to  Texas  where  he  was  finally 
arrested.  It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  trial  that  the  boy's  body 
was  carried  for  some  distance,  jammed  between  the  mud-guard 
and  the  lantern,  before  it  fell  to  the  pavement  lifeless. 

Judge  Mulqueen.  in  pronouncing  sentence  to  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  twenty  years  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  took  occasion  to 
warn  reckless  drivers  "that  the  next  man  who  comes  to  the  bar  of 
this  court  charged  with  this  offense  may  pay  the  penalty  with  his 
life."  Judge  Mulqueen,  in  what  the  New  York  World  calls  a 
"model  of  calmness  and  restrained  force,"  also  went  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  trial  in  careful  detail  before  the  sentence  was  imposed. 
He  said  in  part  : 

"  No  new  or  obscure  law  has  been  invoked  in  this  instance.  The 
statute  defining  murder  in  the  first  degree  is  very  old.  It  provides 
as  follows  : 

"'The  killing  of  a  human  being,  unless  it  is  excusable  or  justifi- 
able, is  murder  in  the  first  degree  when  committed  by  an  act  immi- 
nently dangerous  to  others  and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  regard- 
less of  human  life,  altho  without  a  premeditated  design  to  effect 
the  death  of  any  individual.' 

"That  law  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  automobile  was  un- 
known and  when  the  present  conditions  could  not  possibly  have 
been  foreseen.  And  yet  it  so  clearly  applies  to  the  reckless  use  of 
these  machines  that  I  doubi:  if  its  terms  could  be  improved  upon 
by  the  most  expert  legislative  draftsman.  It  was  urged  by  your 
learned  counsel  that  you  did  not  intend  to  kill  your  victim.  But 
it  is  an  elementary  legal  rule  that  a  man's  intent  may  be  inferred 
from  his  acts. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  you  have  been  convicted  for  the  crimes  of 
others  and  that  the  popular  clamor  produced  this  verdict.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  If  any  motive  swayed  the  jury  other 
than  a  sense  of  duty  it  was  not  a  desire  for  revenge,  but  rather  a 
spirit  of  mercy.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  had  been  a 
rich  man  or  a  dissolute  man  the  verdict  would  have  been  murder. 
The  legal  proof  of  murder  was  overwhelming.     But  not  even  the 
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SECRETARY    DICKENSON    AT    GETTYSBURG 


He  said  that  at  this  day  "  there  are  few  in  the  South,  if  any,  who  would  not  turn  swiftly  with  abhorrence  from  any  suggestion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  South  if  it  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  independent  government." 


most  sympathetic  juror  could  acquit  you  of  manslaughter.  The 
statutes  defining  that  crime  were  clearly  applicable  and  no  ques- 
tion of  intent  is  involved  in  them.  The  law  does  not  seek  revenge, 
and  punishment  of  one  criminal  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  others. 

"A  difficult  situation  confronts  us  to-day.  The  automobile  has 
come  to  stay.  Properly  used  it  is  a  source  of  healthful  recreation. 
It  is  an  important  factor  in  business.  It  affords  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  many.  But  it  is  clear  that  its  use  is  fraught  with  the 
gravest  danger  to  the  people.  Therefore  all  drivers  and  owners 
of  these  machines  must  be  extremely  careful.  Recklessness  and 
negligence  will  subject  them  to  severe  penalties.  They  must  not 
seek  their  own  pleasure  or  convenience  at  the  risk  of  the  public. 
It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

"It  is  incumbent  on  the  court 
to  impose  a  sentence  that  will 
drive  the  lesson  home  to  all." 

"Well  deserved  as  is  Darragh's 
punishment,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "there  is  hardly  any  ques- 
tion that  he  would  have  escaped 
with  a  lighter  penalty  had  not  his 
crime  been  the  last  and  worst  of 
a  series,  the  length  of  which  had 
justified  a  general  public  indigna- 
tion and  inspired  a  common  de- 
termination to  teach  chauffeurs  to 
respect  the  rights  of  pedestrians." 

The  New  York  Tribune  treats 
the  subject  in  somewhat  similar 
vein.     We  read  : 


bility  for  it.  The  conviction  of  Darragh  ought  to  go  far  toward 
bringing  some  motor-maniacs  back  to  sanity  and  toward  inducing 
some  motor-criminals  to  respect  the  law.  If  it  does  not,  then  we 
must  hope  that  at  the  hands  of  other  just  judges  and  juries  every 
one  who  does  as  Darragh  did  will  meet  with  Darragh's  fate." 


"The  idea  has  too  much  pre- 
vailed among  a  certain  type  of 
automobile-drivers  that  their  rights 
on  the  street  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  one  else  ;  that  when  they 
sound  their  raucous  horns  it  is  the 

duty  of  everybody  else  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  that  if  any  one 
fails  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  consequently  gets  hurt  it  is  his  own 
fault.  Such  fellows  need  a  stern  reminder  of  the  intolerable  error 
of  that  idea.  They  need  to  be  made  to  realize  that  the  rights  of 
the  general  public  on  the  streets  are  superior  to  those  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  it ;  that  an  aged  and  infirm  person  has  just  as  good 
a  right  to  walk  slowly  across  a  street  as  an  automobilist  has  to  run 
his  machine  along  it  at  any  rate  of  speed  ;  that  it  is  more  incum- 
bent upon  the  drivers  of  such  engines  to  avoid  running  over  per- 
sons than  it  is  upon  persons  to  avoid  being  run  over;  and  that 


IS  THE  SOUTH  GLAD  IT  LOST? 

IF  the  spirits  of  the  gray-clad  men  who  fell  in  the  fatal  charge 
of  Pickett  at  Gettysburg  were  hovering  over  the  battle-field 
on  Memorial  Day,  they  would  have  heard,  with  strange  emotions, 
perhaps,  the  words  of  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  when  he  de- 
clared that  "at  this  day  there  are  in 
the  South  but  few,  if  any,  who 
would  not  turn  swiftly  with  senti- 
ments of  abhorrence  from  any 
suggestion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  South  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  independ- 
ent government."  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  born  in  Mississippi  and  raised 
in  Tennessee,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.     He  said  further  : 


"  The  very  corner-stone  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  of  lam- 
inae, preordained  to  disintegra- 
tion. Commercial  and  other  con- 
ditions would  as  sure  as  fate  have 
brought  about  a  dissolving  Con- 
federacy. What  would  have  come 
from  this  we  can  only  conjecture, 
but  it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  assert  that  the  good 
would  have  been  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison with  the  evil. 

"There  would  have  been  a  hate 
and   rivalry    between    the    North 
and  South  as  intense    as  that  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  with  a  border-line  tar  more  extended, 
people  less   amenable  to  control,   and  causes   for  friction  more 
numerous.      A  cordon  of    forts  would  have  stretched  from   the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  border  of  Texas.     Army  and  naval  estab- 
lishments would  have  devoured  the  substance  of  the  people  and 
militarism  would  have   dominated  civil  government.      The  civil- 
ization of  all  the  States  would  have  developed  on  different  and 
more  critical  lines.     It  may  be  that  in  the   logic  of   events  the 
war  had    to    come:  that   it  was  the  fierce,  cruel,   and   inevitable 
crucible   which    was   to   fulfil    a   destinj — that  of    making  us,  as 
when  a  driver  does  run  over  anybody  he  must  bear  the  responsi-      it    did,    a    stronger  and    more    harmonious  people,   united  with 


JOY-RIDING. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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that    now   confront 
our  i 

irts    imagined  l>\    Mr.  Dickinson  would 
not  hi  slavery  in  the  C.  S.  A.,  remarks  the  Washington 

"Su  mere  crossing  of  a  river  or  a  geographical  lain! 

red  liberty  to  the  slave,  as  would   have  been  tin-  Case 
nion  been   dissolved— one   side  of  the   line   being  slave 
and  the  other  side  free  territory.     What  an  exodus  of  blacks  from 
would   have  followed!     How  impossible  it  would 
tor  the   new  government    in   the  South  to  maintain  its 
dominant  institution — the  foundation  of  its  being  !     And  failing  to 
make  its  labor  secure,  the  South  would  have  failed  as  a  great  agri- 
cultural section  dependent  upon  unskilled  labor  for  its  prosperity. 
...   A  government   founded  upon   human  slavery  could  not  have 
been  maintained  in  close  proximity  to  one  founded  upon  freedom, 
and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  former  a  new  peril  to  the  whole  North 
American  continent  would  have  resulted." 

For  a  thoroughly  Confederate  comment  one  naturally  turns  to 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier.     Says  this  paper: 

"  The  results  of  the  war  have  been  accepted  in  perfectly  good 
faith  by  the  South  and  all  its  people,  out  Mr.  Taft's  own  policy  of 
making  the  South  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  an  alien  in  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  shows  that  for  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  South  failed  in  its  struggle  for  independent  political  existence 
there  has  been  practically  a  cordon  of  forts  erected  on  what  might 
have  been  the  frontier  between  a  Southern  republic  and  a  North- 
ern nation  to  keep  the  South  out  of  its  fair  and  full  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  which 
the  men  at  Gettysburg  died. 

"We  are  glad  that  the  old  differences  between  the  opposing 
schools  of  thought  in  this  country  have  been  settled,  even  if  they 
were  settled  to  our  [terrible  injury  ;  but  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  South  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  shows 
what  would  have  resulted  to  us  had  the  Southern  arms  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  struggle  for  independence.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  some  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  'taxing  districts.' 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  other  side;  but  that  would  not  have 
militated  surely  against  our  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
In  the  courseof  time,  and  a  very  short  time,  in  ouropinion.  slavery 
would  have  been  abolished  in  the  South,  and  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  horrors  of  reconstruction  rule  and  the  many  other  enor- 
mities forced  upon  us  by  the  conquerors. 

"We  say.  again,  that  the  struggle  is  over,  and  after  years  of 
patient  endurance  we  have  recovered  our  footing  and  here  we  ex- 
pect to  stay  in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  altered  greatly  in  some  of 


its  old  features,  it  is  true:  but  here  we  are.  All  that  we  want  to 
do  now  is  to  suggest  to  Brother  Dickinson  that  his  "accidental ' 
note,  which  we  have  picked  out  for  his  study,  was  in  no  sense  es- 
sential to  the  harmonies  of  the  occasion  at  Gettysburg." 


MR.  HARRIMAN'S    POST   MORTEM   ON 
THE   PANIC 

A  T  K.  HARRIMAN'S  post -mortem  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of 
x  *  -*•  the  last  panic  has  caused  many  editors  to  shake  their  heads 
over  his  qualifications  as  a  financial  physician.  The  importance 
of  a  correct  diagnosis,  they  point  out.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Case  of  a  recurrence  the  prescription  will  depend  upon  it.  The 
Journal  of'  Commerce,  which  has  no  faith  in  Mr.  Harrima: 
specialist  in  panics,  does  admit,  however,  that  he  is  "an  unexcelled 
expert  in  producing  the  unsanitary  and  unhygienic  conditions  that 
prepare  the  way  for  panics,  which  the  real  doctors  have  to  treat 
when  the  outbreak  comes." 

Asked  by  the  interviewers  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Furope 
whether  lie  thought  the  present  high  prices  would  lead  to  over- 
speculation  and  another  panic  "as  the  high  prices  of  1906  were 
followed  by  the  panic  of  1907,"  he  replied  that  the  business  disaster 
of  1907  came  about  because  the  people  were  frightened  by  the  big 
Standard  Oil  fine  and  at  once  began  to  hoard  their  money.  This 
explanation  arouses  wide  comment  and  general  dissent  in  the  press. 
Altho  his  actual  words  are  variously  set  down  by  the  different  re- 
porters present,  all  reports  agree  as  to  their  substance.  The  version 
in  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  papers  reads  as  follows  : 

"That  panic  was  directly  caused  by  the  extraordinary  Fandis  de- 
cision and  the  general  attitude  prevailing  at  the  time  against  the 
railroads  and  corporations  generally.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
this.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  because  I  went  through  it 
all.  It  was  a  panic  of  sentiment :  a  disaster  caused  by  the  fear  of 
something  that  did  not  happen.  It  frightened  people  into  with- 
drawing their  money  from  circulation." 

The  interest  of  this  view,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  advanced 
by  so  conspicuous  an  actor  in  the  drama  under  discussion,  lies  in 
its  divergence  from  the  explanation  generally  advanced  by  the 
leading  theoretical  economists.  As  the  New  York  Times  remarks, 
the  economists,  who  were  mere  observers,  had  agreed  that  the 
crisisof  1907  was  caused  by  exhaustion  of  capital.  Mr.  Harriman, 
as  an  actual  participant  in  the  events,  asserts  that  there  was  capital 
enough,  but  too  little  confidence.     To  quote  further: 


WH I  PSA  WE  D  ON     1  Ml     -11  s\W 

—Bow  1 1  the  Salt  Lake  Herald 


—  U.  s  in  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  s/,uc 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT   AND  A    FEW  OF   HIS   250   PORTERS. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  above  Mr    Roosevelt's  head,  a  portion  of  the  encampment  on  Kapiti  Plains.      The  man  tt  tin-  i  amera  is  fCermit. 


"The  theorists  support  their  position  by  remarking  upon  the 
similarity  of  conditions  throughout  the  world,  and  attributing  the 
phenomena  to  the  working  of  like  causes  everywhere.  Hut  it  is  a 
poor  rule  which  will  not  work  both  ways.  If  the  breakdown  here 
had  its  roots  in  the  same  sort  of  trouble  as  that  which  embarrassed 
other  countries,  then  other  countries  must  have  had  the  same 
troubles  as  ourselves.  But  everybody  knows  the  contrary.  No 
other  country  had  an  Executive  like  ours,  nor  a  judge  so  eccentric 
in  his  antagonism  to  capital  as  the  one  whom  .Mr.  Harriman  named. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  causes  of  financial  disturbance 
were  specific  to  the  United  States.  If  they  existed  elsewhere  it 
was  in  a  minor  degree,  or  if  they  existed  in  the  same  degree  every- 
where as  here,  then  Mr.  I  [arri man's  theory  of  the  troubles  displaces 
the  economists'  as  to  all  countries,  instead  of  merely  as  to  the 
I'nited  States." 

To  ascribe  the  panic  to  Judge  Landis's  decision  fining  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  $29,000,000  is  to  make  too  much 
of  that  incident,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  .  "  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  have  a  new  version  of  the  cause,  even  if  there  can  be  no 
general  agreement  with  the  explanation."  says  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard Union.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  asserts  that  "it  would  be 
doing  a  grave  injustice  to  one  of  the  clearest  minds  in  America 
even  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Harriman  believes  this."  It  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"The  Landis  decision  was  the  fruit  of  a  popular  state  of  mind 
brought  about  by  methods  of  corporation  activity  of  which  the  life 
insurance  inquiry  gave  the  first  illuminating  exposition  Corpora- 
tions in  those  times  were  in  many  cases  being  conducted  with  an 
utter  indifference  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  If  a  corporation 
were  only  strong  enough  its  managers  assumed  that  anything  was 
right  which  they  could  bring  about  without  actually  incurring 
prosecution.  It  was  thought  in  some  financial  circles  proper  to 
own  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  State  legislatures  or  in 
_ress.  and.  indeed,  we  had  established  a  condition  so  rotten  as 
to  bring  about  a  violent  revulsion  of  public  sentiment,  of  which 
much  foolish  legislation  and  some  equally  foolish  court  decisions 
were  the  conscious  or  unconscious  reflex. 

"  but  besides  this  the  crisis  was  overdue.  Reckless  speculation 
by  rich  men.  enormous  losses  all  over  the  world  by  war,  fire,  and 
flood,  tremendous  conversion  of  floating  capital  into  fixt  forms  of 
wealth,  and  a  multitude  of  minor  causes  brought  about  the  crisis 
of  1907  later,  if  anything,  than  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

"Is  anybody  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  agitation  in  our 
State  legislatures  or  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  a  single  wealthy 
corporation  could  have  brought  about  a  financial  crisis  in  Tokyo, 
New  Zealand.  Cape  Colony,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
and  every  financial  center  in  the  world  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
international  waste  which  preceded  the  crisis  of  1907,  a  panic  would 
have  been  impossible  even  here." 


STEEL-TRUST  SHARES  APPRECIATING 

FIVE  years  ago  the  common  stock  of  the  Steel  Trust  was  sell- 
ing at  less  than  $9  a  share — last  week  it  was  selling  at  $69 
a  share.  Five  years  ago  we  printed  a  cartoon  full  of  rich  sugges- 
tions about  "  what  you  might  do  witli  your  steel  common."  You 
might  "paper  the  walls  with  it,"  or  "stuff  a  mattress."  or  "give  it 
to  the  blind,"  or  "invite  a  burglar  to  call."  No  such  suggestions 
are  heard  now.  Instead,  the  air  is  full  of  surmises  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  appreciation  of  the  Steel  Trust's  paper,  which 
has  doubled  in  price  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  The  chief  reason 
and  the  plainest,  of  course,  is  the  revival  of  the  steel  business; 
another  is  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Bourse  is  to  trade  in  steel  shares, 
by  speculating  in  the  shares  of  a  holding  company.  The  more 
skeptical,  however,  hint  that  the  lambs  are  being  herded  for  a 
shearing,  or  suggest  that.the  rise  reflects  a  popular  conviction  that 
the  trusts  will  enjoy  full  liberty  to  plunder  at  will  under  the  Taft 
Administration.  The  latter  view  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
comment  of  the  New  York  World: 

"  In  round  numbers  there  are  5,000,000  shares  of  Steel  common. 
( )ne  hundred  days  ago  they  were  worth  $200,000,000.  To-day  they 
are  worth  $345,000,000,  with  something  additional  in  prospect.  If 
this  enhancement  of  values  amounting  to  $145,000,000  were  due  to 
legitimate  business  conditions  all  Americans  could  congratulate 
the  steel-producers  upon  their  prosperity.  If  it  merely  measures 
the  speculative  capitalization  of  renewed  and  reenforced  privilege 
and  continued  immunity  from  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
it  is  a  danger-signal  which  should  not  escape  notice. 

"Steel  is  naturally  the  leader  in  this  revival,  for  it  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  a  system  of  taxation  devised  for  personal  profit,  and 
as  a  trust  it  is  conspicuous  among  the  law-defying  combinations. 
When,  after  practically  all  of  the  people  have  agreed  that  the 
tariff  should  be  lowered  and  that  monopoliesshould  be  broken  up, 
representatives  of  both  parties  in  Congress  unite  to  maintain  the 
old  plutocratic  order,  we  need  not  be  surprized  to  find  the  stock- 
gamblers  making  new  and  startling  prices  for  their  certificates. 

"  In  this  fashion  Wall  Street  records  its  disbelief  in  party  promises 
and  proclaims  to  the  world  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  millions  its  es- 
timate of  the  market  value  of  a  national  betrayal." 

Steel  common,  remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"is  a  speculative  stock,  altho  it  is  possible  that  it  may  become  less 
so."     The  history  of  this  interesting  stock  it  outlines  as  follows  : 

"It  was  issued  practically  as  a  bonus  in  effecting  the  combina- 
tion known  as  the  'Steel  Trust,'  the  holding  company  that  controls 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was 
an  infusion  of  water  in  the  capitalization  of  that  New  Jersey  organi- 
zation. A  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  was  paid  upon  it  from  the  start 
to  aid  in  its  distribution  to  the 'public'     This  was  kept  up  until 
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s,  and  \\  h< 
k  went  down  below  9  on  the  Stock 
sion  that  it  might  be  H 

■    •  \  that  \\  hen 
lid.     Its  value  has,  of  course,  been  much  en- 
improvements  paid  I  surplus  earnings  during 

this  stock  has  l  >een  on  a  i 
ths  we  have  had  the  unusual 
g  on  that  rate  fai  above  the  figure  that  ii 
lit.  stock,  .mil  i<>  one  that  would  make  it  yield 
j  about  3  percent.     On  this  Paris  coup  it  has 
.u\d  somebody  lias  been  getting  profit  out  ol   its 
manipulation.     Thefact  that  there  are  over  5,000,000  shares  ol  un 
n  future  earning-power  makes  it   peculiarly  susceptible   to 
speculative  manipulation." 

introduction  cf  Steel  shares  in  the  French  market  is  gener- 
ally regarded  a^  preparing  the  waj  for  other  American  stock--. 
Hitherto  what  foreign  capital  we  have  needed  has  come  chiefly 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  but  as  one  paper  remarks, 
"the  French  investor  is  possest  ol  enormous  sums  of  readymoney, 
and  the  borrowing  markets  of  the  world  have  long  had  an  anxious 
eye  Upon  it."  Now  .1  French  syndicate,  which  is  understood  to 
have  an  option  on  1.000.000  shares  of  "Steel  common."  has  listed 
on  the  Paris  Bourse  negotiable  certificates  representing  100,000 
shares  of  this  stick.  According  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  "it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate"  the  importance 
ol  this  move.     The  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I- ranee  annually  saves  vast  sums  which  can  not  he  invested  at 
home.  Thousands  of  millions  have  gone  into  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  loans.  Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  holdings 
caused  no  little  unrest  during  the  dark  days  when  the  fate  of  the 
Romanoff  dynasty  hung  in  the  balance.  The  best  economists  have 
maintained  that  so  many  golden  eggs  should  not  be  put  in  so  lew 
baskets.  The  French  have  accordingly  bought  consols  on  a  rather 
liberal  scale  and  the  Rand  mines  have  absorbed  milliards  of  francs. 
l!ut,  with  rare  exceptions,  American  enterprises  have  been  denied 
access  to  the  greatest  reservoir  of  capital  in  the  whole  civilized 
world.  One  or  two  of  our  strongest  railway  systems,  like  Penn- 
sylvania, have  found  funds  in  Paris,  when  funds  were  to  be  found 
nowhere  else:  but,  as  a  rule.  London  and  Berlin  have  had  the 
monopoly.  This  state  of  things  is  unfortunate  for  both  peoples ; 
tot  we  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  we  ought  to  pay  and  the 
French  get  a  lower  rate  of   interest  than  they  ought  to  get.     The 


margin  *s  Still  wider  it  our  oilt  edged  industrials  be  taken  into  the 
account.  United  States  Steel  bonds  can  be  bought  to  yield  about 
;  percent,  and  the  preferred  shares,  at  current  quotations,  yield 
nearly  6.  Either  investment  is  safer  than  the  obligations  of  an 
empire  which  may  be  made  bankrupt  by  war,  or  revolt. 

".Mr.  Morgan   will  doubtless   base  his  plea  for  United  Mates 

Steel  on  the  tact   that  i's   solvency    has  been   tried  by   two  panics, 
while  every  detail  ol  its  huge  business  has  been  laid  bare  from  the 
Time  was  when  the  stockholder  in  an  industrial  company 
was  simply  a  partner  in  a  blind  pool.      No  statement   ot   ear 

or  expenditures,  was  vouchsafed  and  the  insiders  amassed  great 

lot  tunes  playing  with  the  outsiders  cash  The  recent  revelations 
as  to  the  methods  oi   the  Su^.ir  Trust   have    thrown   the  limelight 

upon  this  sort  01  finance  and  the  old  regime  i.>  evidently  doomed. 

Il  United  States  Steel  lie  listed  on  the  bourse,  every  other  indus- 
trial corporation  will  be  impelled  to  seek  the  same  privilege  ami 
absolute  publicity  will  prevail.  Nor  will  the  ease  with  which 
money  may  lie  got  constitute  the  sole  advantage.  Experience 
shows  that  securities  held  in  France  are  practically  panic-] 
because  the  French  usually  buy  tor  cash  and  can  not  he  frightened, 
or  'fro/en  out."  in  hours  of  storm  and  stress  Mr.  Morgan's  experi- 
ment will,  therefore,  he  watched  with  keen  interest:  for.  in  the 
end.  the  experiment  may  mean  a  new  era  tor  borrowers  and  lenders 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  tariff  also  seems  to  be  a  locoed  question.-    Memphis  ( 

Tho  the    Zeppelin's    prow    was    broken.   Zeppelin's    prowe  ,:r.im- 

paired,     Ho^ton  Transcript. 

The   way  of   the  transgressor  in   the   Democratic   party   is  toward   thi 
barrel. — Columbia  (S   1 

Conservation,  we  regret  to  note,  has  a  tendencj  t"  get  ton  much  confounded 
with  conversation.     Washington  Ttmes. 

Ai-ukii  h's  idea  is  to  have  a  free  list  that  the  overworked  customs  in- 
can  easily  learn  by  heart     -Houston  Chronicle. 

Levi  P.  Morton  i-*  85  years  of  age.  This  includes  the  four  years  which  he 
served  as  Vice-President.  —  Chicago  Record  Herald. 

A  few  more  blind  men  like  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  the  Democracy 
might  see  light  ahead      -New  1'ork  Evening  Post. 

BECAUSE   the  seventeen    Democratic   senators   voted   against   free  lumber,   it 
docs  not  signify  that  their  party  is  less  in  need  of  a  new  platform.  —  Walt 
Journal. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  notes  an  unfortunate  "  sympathetic  advance "  in  the 
prices  of  many  other  foods  besides  meat.  The  consumer  gets  the  sympathy. 
-  New  York  World. 


I  III     FOOl     PIED   PIN-  R 


1     rh.irt  in  Puck. 
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A  REVOLUTION  THAT  WENT  WRONG 

"  I "  H  E  French  "revolutionary"  strike  has  turned  out  a  complete 
*       fizzle.    "  King  "  Pataud  is  dethroned  and  driven  out  ol  Paris, 

and  the  Republic  has  ceased  to  totter.  One  Paris  editor  reverses 
the  classic  story  SO  that  the  excited  Frenchman  who  rushed 
about  shouting,  "It  is  a  revolution!"    was   met  by  a  disgusted 


their  part  in  it.  The  affair  has  intact  been  managed  by  certain 
self-seeking  individuals  who  betray  their  constituents  and  betray 
one  another.  We  find  ourselves  contemplating  a  dark  compli- 
cation oi  secret  bargainings,  oi  clever  acts  oJ  instigation,  and 
of  downright  cowardice." 


The  victims   are  not    among 
writer,  and  he  continues  : 


the  leaders,  but  the  led,  says  this. 


POLICE    HEM    IN    STRIKERS   AS   THEY    LEAVE    THEIR    MEETING. 


SUMMARY   ARREST   OK    A    RIOTER. 


HOW   THE    PARIS    STRIKE   WAS    SQUELCHED. 


compatriot  who  replied  wearily,  "It  isn't  even  a  riot."  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labor  had  voted  a  "general  strike"  that  was  to 
halt  the  wheels  of  industry  all  over  France,  and  still  the  hum  of 
industry  into  a  terrible  silence  that  would  show  the  power  of 
organized  labor.  But  the  hum  failed  to  be  stilled,  and  labor 
showed  its  power,  instead,  by  keeping  the  wheels  turning,  which 
some  think  is  the  best  manifes- 
tation of  labor's  power.  Leon 
Bailly,  editor  of  the  Paris  Intran- 
sigeaut,  a  labor  organ,  says  : 

"With  the  exception  of  the  nav- 
vies and  the  electricians,  none  of 
the  large  labor-organizations  have 
given  any  but  a  platonic  support 
to  the  General  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Paris.  Even  among  the  navvies 
and  electricians  opinion  is  so  divi- 
ded, and  such  natural  doubts  and 
hesitations  are  entertained,  that  a 
general  strike  still  remains  a  thing 
of  the  future,  unless  we  except  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  Mr.  Pataud 's 
immediate  comrades,  who.  never 
theless,  are  by  no  means  united." 


The  strikers  were  led  astray  by 
interested  theorists,  or  "parlor  Socialists."  says  the  Libertd (Paris), 
an  independent  organ,  and  they  are  to  be  pitied  for  playing  at  a 
"dangerous  game."     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  philosophers,  these  white-handed  revolutionaries,  are  still 
washing  their  white  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  They  know  better 
than  to  go  into  the  thick  of  this  enterprise,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  blows  to  get.  The  parliamentary  revolutionaries  are  too  luke- 
warm to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  proletariat.  The  Socialist 
deputies  obtained  their  seats  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gen- 
eral strike,  the  wondrous  weapon  that  should  deliver  the  down- 
trodden. 

"They  promised  to  mount  the  barricade  in  the  day  of  battle. 
The  day  of  battle  comes,  and  they  show  no  inclination  to  take 


"Our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  those  poor  fools  who  innocently 
resigned  themselves  to  a  strike  at  the  word  of  command,  thinking 
they  were  following  a  lofty  idea.  These  are  the  dinnerless  men 
who  will  draw  their  belts  tighter  to  dull  the  pang  of  hunger,  and 
do  not  shrink  from  engaging  in  a  disturbance  that  lands  them  in 
jail.  To  excite  and  egg  on  men  like  these  to  a  revolutionary  strike 
is  a  pretty  dangerous  game.    Finding  themselves  deceived  they  will 

lose  all  confidence  in  their  chiefs> 
but  they  will  not  have  their  taste 
for  battle  blunted,  and  will  still 
cherish  hopes  of  victory.  .  .  .  But 
these  sham  strikes  will  some  fine 
day  lead  to  a  real  general  strike. 
On  that  day  those  who  kindled  the 
conflagration  will  find  out,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  in  their  belief 
that  they  were  very  crafty  they 
have  become  involved  in  a  fatal 
quandary." 

English  opinion  is  well  exprest 
in  the  London  Saturday  Review \ 
which  declares  that  "the  scheme 
has  failed  because  general  ideas  can 
not  stand  against  big  battalions." 
Besides  "impetus  in  such  matters 
is    usually    supplied    by    a    great 


I  HE    LAST  MEETING. 

Close  your  ranks,  and  on  with  the  strike  to  the  death  !  " 

—Figaro  ( Paris). 


grievance;   the   postiers  [postal  employees]  have    none." 
paper  proceeds  to  speak  more  generally  : 


This 


"The  strike  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Republican  regime.  The 
Ministry  is  a  Ministry  of  Simyans,  and  its  sorry  dupes  strike 
blindly  at  the  'machine  '  without  realizing  that  they  will  be  crusht 
in  the  process.  While  it  is  impossible  to  support  a  strike  of  this 
character,  it  is  clear  that  the  French  Government  is  itself  largely 
to  blame  for  its  ' laissez-aller.'1  Small  wonder  if,  after  their  suc- 
cess in  March  last,  the  postal  employees  should  again  take  the  law 
in  their  hands  in  the  hope  of  establishing  their  right  to  combine. 
They  had  forgotten  that  the  public  have  their  rights  too." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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GERMANY  ON  THE  BRITISH  TAXES 

ASA-  pendence  to  n sentment  at   I 

ie  without  interest  to  us, 
■i  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  int. 
i   w.ir  pre  si  Germany,  it  is  naturally  not 

Germany.     With  admirable  restraint,  however, 
lerman  pr<  side  of  it,  and  study  the  British 

i  the  more  useful  purpose  of  finding  whether  their  own 
country  can  profitably  adopt  any  of  the  features  of  the  British 
<  i  r  statesmen  at  Washington,  too,  are  preparing  a  tax 
and  while  we  are  not  so  hard  pushed  for  revenue  as  Eng- 
land or  Germany,  we  may  well  be  studying  whether  thisorthat 
of  our  people  are  taxed  too  much — or  too  little.      Most  of  the 
German  papers  find  the  British  scheme  of   taxation  admirable. 


THE    ALTRI1S  I  S. 


Rl(  M   MAN,  /  ••  J  don't    mind   a  bit    about  myself ,  but    my 

''r'M;vNSsMA%  heart  bleeds  for  the  others!" 

Punch  (London). 


The  Socialists  hail  it  as  a  "democratic  budget,"  a  "pattern  budget," 
tho  some  think  it  a  "battle  budget"— a  challenge  flung  into  the  teeth 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  system  of  taxation  is, 
however,  generally  approved,  because  it  places  the  burden  on  backs 
DiOSl  Capable  Of  bearing  it.  While  favorably  comparing  the  "self- 
sacrifice  of  the  ruling  classes  in  England  "  with  the  "close-listedness 
of  our  noblest  and  best."  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) proceeds  to  say : 

"  A  legacy  tax  alter  the  English  pattern,  if  instituted  in  Germany, 

would  bring  in  $55.°00.000-  The  increased  taxation  in  England 
on  other  points,  it  adopted  in  Germany,  would  add  to  the  revenue 
a  sum  of  nearly  f6o, 000,000.  What  is  practical  in  England  is  not 
out  of  the  question  with  us.  especially  when  it  is  realized  that  by 
such  means  the  intolerable  financial  difficulties  of  the  Empire  would 
be  relieved." 

In  the  same  vein  the  great  Socialist  organ  ol  August  Bebel  hails 
the  "democratic  budget"  ol  Lloyd  George  because,  unlike  th< 
(.rim. in  financial  scheme.it  spares  the  pour   .mil   lays  it  on  the 

1  i.  Ii.      Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  <  .ei  m.m  ( rovernment  1^  tr\  ing  t"  1  ffeel  a  financial  reform 
which  lays  only  one-fifth  ol  the  new  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
land-owning  elass,  but  four-fifths  upon  the  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  by  no  means  well-to-do.  I  he  English  Government, 
on  the  1  ontrary,  proposes  to  draw  only  one-seventh  <>i  the  i.im^ 

d  liquors;  and  the  other  six-sevenths  from  prop 
owners.  What    is    Btrikingly   characteristic  of   the    English 

middli  1  theii    reco  theii    social  duties,  shown  in 

the  fact  tl  »wei  I  louse  has  appro>  ed 

of  till 

While  this  budgi  I   is  in  son  1  "battle  budget,"  it  is  not 

Buch  as  to  drive  the  I  lares  the  Frankfurter 


Zeitung^  and  thus  rouse  the  cry  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords." 
or  "Away  with  the  Lords'  Veto."     To  quote: 

"The  problem  was  to  lay  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  property- 
owners,  who  in  a  colossal  majority  are  Conservatives,  but  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  no  single  section  of  them  should  be  driven  to 
exasperation  and  active  opposition.  It  was  not  the  time  for  pro- 
posing a  "heroic  budget1  such  as  Gladstone  liked  to  make  up,  and 
such  as  the  most  radical  row  of  the  parliamentary  benches  would 
have  welcomed  with  applause." 

The  Koelnische Zeitung  cites  Lloyd  George's  financial  plan  as 
a  model  tor  Germany.  The  tax  on  necessaries  is  higher  in  der- 
many  than  in  England.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  tax  is 
higher  per  head  in  England  than  in  Germany,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  property  and  inheritance  taxes.  In  this  respect  England 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  pattern.  In  other  points  it  is.  and  we  are 
told: 

"  By  Lloyd  George's  scheme  the  burden  of  taxation  laid  on  the 
men  of  property  has  been  vastly  increased,  while  in  (iermany  the 
finance  reform  puts  the  heaviest  load  on  those  who  are  least  pros- 
perous. In  this  respect  there  is  every  reason  for  Germany  to  take 
England  as  a  pattern." — Translations  made  for  Tut".  Literary 
Digest. 


ENGLAND   STYLED   TOO  PROLIFIC 

IS  the  lethal  chandier  to  be  imposed  by  Christianity  on  unde- 
sirable citizens  ?"  asks  the  editor  of  the  London  A' 
Reviews,  as  he  reads  some  astonishing  remarks  made  by  the  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Writing  in  The 
Eugenics  Review  (London)  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge.  D.D.,  declares 
that  the  English  birth-rate  is  perilously  excessive,  from  a  social 
and  eugenic  point  of  view.  The  slum-dweller  likes  to  have  a  large 
family,  because  children  earn  money.  Legislation  should  change 
the  economic  conditions  which  favor  the  multiplication  of  these 
slum-dwellers,  says  Dr.  Inge,  for  "in  some  districts  the  working 
classes  are  so  much  afraid  of  sterile  marriages,  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  that  they  will  not  marry  until  they  know  that  the  marriage 
will  be  fruitful." 

The  consequence  is  that  England  is  too  prolific  in  proletariat 
offspring,  and  Professor  Inge  observes: 

"In  the  absence  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  birth-rate 
in  England,  where  the  births  still  outnumber  the  deaths  by  five  to 
three,  is  much  too  high.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  hopeful  about 
the  near  future.  I  am  afraid  that  the  urban  proletariat  may  cripple 
our  civilization,  as  it  destroyed  that  of  ancient  Rome.  These  de- 
generates, who  have  no  qualities  that  confer  a  survival  value,  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  they  can  by  'robbing  hen-roosts.'  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  truthfully  describes  modem  taxation,  and  will  then 
disappear." 

At  the  same  time  the  best  people  should  not  be  encouraged  in  a 
policy  ot  race  suicide.      To  quote  further: 

"At  present  no  pressure  whatever  is  put  by  public  opinion  on 
men  and  women  whom  Mr.  C.alton  would  place  without  hesitation 
in  Cla^s  I.,  to  many  and   have  children.      1 1   such  a  man  lives  ami 

dies  unmarried  we  do  not  think  any  the  worse  of  him.     It  never 

occurs  to  us  that,  in  spite  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  literature, 

1  e,  or  what  not.  he  has  perhaps  neglected  the  chief  duty  which 

(  ,o.l  .\w\  his  country  required  of  him.     We  do  not  think  it  wicked 

to  encourage  a  beautiful  and  glorious  specimen  ol  womanhood  to 

become  a  nun  or  sister  of  mercy,  with  vows  of  perpetual  virginity. 

Here,  surely,  is  a  case  in  which  the  Eugenics  Education  Society 

ought  to  have  something  to  sav.      A  man  or  woman  belonging  to  a 
good  Stock  Ought  to   be  told  by  public   opinion  that  it    is  a  duty  to 

Bociety  for  him  or  her  to  many  and  have  children 

"The  well-to-do  classes  in  this  country  are.  on  an  average,  an 

the  finest  specimens  of   humanity  which   have   appeared   since   the 

ancient  Greeks.     It  would  be  a  dire  calamity  if  theydis  ippeared." 

Ile:'..>'-  bo  tai.  however,  as  to  say  that  the  Christian  religion 
regards  Only  health,  wisdom,  and  moral  excellence  as  ol  value,  and 
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be  1 1 i 1 1 ; >  tii.u  tne  undesirable  might  well  be  eliminated,  to  the 
benefit  of  society.  The  early  Christians  were  willing  to  die  For 
their  religion,  and  afterward  were  anxious  that  others  should  be 

put  to  death  when  these  did  not  come  up  to  the  Church's  standard. 
The  rule  might  profitably  l>e  applied,  he  thinks,  in  the  matter  of 
eugenics.  'The  lethal  ehainber  is  actually  hinted  at  as  a  reason- 
able instrument  for  counteracting  the  too  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  unfit,  and  we  are  told  : 

"The  time  soon  came  when  the  Christians  were -able  to  apply  to 
Others  the  same  austere  standards  which  they  accepted  for  them- 
s  as  martyrs].  And  they  did  apply  them  consistently  and 
ruthlessly.  If  it  is  better  for  a  Christian  to  be  eaten  by  a  lion  than 
to  deny  Christ,  it  is  better,  they  argued,  for  the  undesirable  citizen 
to  be  burnt  than  to  pursue  his  misehiev  OUS  career  any  longer.  The 
maxim,  "ho  as  you  would  be  done  by,*  is  no*  always  the  harmless, 
good-natured  rule  which  we  generally  suppose  it  to  be. 

"Christian  ethics  does  not  (as  is  often  supposed)  teach  the  duty 
of  preserving  and  multiplying  life  at  all  hazards.  Once  convinced 
that  SO-and-SO  was  an  undesirable  citizen,  the  Church,  while  it  be- 
lieved in  itself  and  had  the  power,  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  him 
out  of  the  world.  No  doubt  they  usually  burnt  the  wrong  people, 
which  was  very  unfortunate  ;  and  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  want 
to  see  autos  da  fi  even  of  our  most  degraded  specimens  :  but  my 
point  is  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christianity  in  im- 
posing as  well  as  enduring  personal  sacrifice  where  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  community  is  at  stake 


GERMAN   VISION   OF  ENGLAND'S  FALL 

A  BR  I  LLIANT  pamphlet  is  being  circulated  in  Germany  which 
describes  the  coming  debacle  of  the  British  Empire,  out  of 
whose  ashes  a  universal  German  sovereignty  is  to  arise.  It  is  en- 
titled "After  the  Storm,"  the  storm  being  a  great  European  war. 
The  result  to  England  is  that  her  "  world-wide  empire  collapses 
like  a  house  of  cards,"  following  "  the  destruction  of  her  fleet." 
Before  this  "storm  "  England  had  "dared  to  humiliate  every  great 
empire  in  turn."  "Victorious  Russia  was  forced  at  the  command 
of  England  to  turn  back  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople : 
France  met  the  same  fate  at  Fashoda,  where  she  was  compelled 
to  strike  her  colors  ;  and  Germany  was  obliged  during  the  Boer 
War  to  submit  to  the  holding-up  and  searching  of  her  proud  mer- 
chantmen by  British  cruisers  like  the  ships  of  any  little  piratical 
state." 

But  the  end  of  England  will  come,  it  appears,  with  the  dismem- 
berment and  destruction  of  the  whole  British  fleet  off  Heligoland. 
The  North-Sea  air-ships  drop  dynamite  bombs  which  blow  the 
admiral  *s  ship  to  atoms.  The  German  Navy  follows  up  this  stroke, 
and  the  English  ironclads  in  flight  are  broken  up  by  German  guns 
and  aerial  bombs.  The  news  is  carried  to  England  by  a  German 
army  corps.  The  failure  of  the  entente  cordiale  with  France  is 
here  pointed  out.  France  has  been  invaded  and  occupied  by  a  vast 
German  army,  and  Japan,  which  had  pledged  herself  to  send  Eng- 
land a  reenforcement  of  100.000  men,  seizes  Hongkong  instead. 
Far  from  bringing  any  assistance,  as  she  had  promised,  Russia 
sends  her  Cossacks  into  India  and  thus  forestalls  a  second  Sepoy 
uprising,  and  it  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  Italy  that  Egypt 
is  saved  from  a  bloody  insurrection. 

Then  South  Africa  publishes  a  declaration  of  independence  and 
hoists  the  flag  of  the  United  Free  States  of  Africa.  At  this  point 
our  Government  puts  in  an  oar  and  Congress  passes  a  resolution 
that  American  troops  are  to  march  into  Canada  "for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order."  The  German  pamphleteer  rubs  it  in  still 
more  savagely  by  his  solution  of  the  Home-Rule  question,  and  Ire- 
land becomes  an  independent  republic.  As  German  ships  sweep 
the  ocean,  the  commerce  of  England  is  paralyzed,  all  the  pro- 
vision ships  are  seized,  and  the  Government,  seeing  that  famine 
stares  the  country  in  the  face,  submits  to  a  humiliating  peace. 

A  straw  may  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  the  tone  of 


"After   the  Storm"  positively    bears   out  the  saying  of  the  Kreu 

Zeitung  (Berlin):  "It  is  nothing  but  the  policy  ol  the  ostrich  t.> 
shut  out  eyes  to  the  tact  that  we  are  constructing  our  fleet  against 
England  and  against  England  alone."  The  German  pamphleteers 
and  German  journalists  who  so  frankly  avow  Germany's  object 
and  predict  an  Anglo-German  conflict  find  their  views  echoed  in 
England,  where  Mr.  II.  \\".  Wilson  utters  many  forebodings  in 
The  National  Review  (London),  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  King 
Edward.     I  In e  we  read  : 

"The  nation  which  in  1864  attacked  and  despoiled  Denmark; 
which  in  1866  attacked  and  defeated  Austria;  which  in  1870-71 
picked  a  quarrel  with  fiance,  levied  an  indemnity  of  ^200,000,000 
upon  her,  and  annexed  two  French  provinces;  which  in  1905  sud- 
denly threatened  fiance  with  war  unless  she  dismissed  her  Foreign 
Minister;  and  which  in  1909  menaced  Russia  with  invasion  unless 
Russia  surrendered  to  Austria,  is  not  likely  to  spare  England  if 


Mars. — "  I  fear  the  Zeppeliji  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to  carry  me." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

given  a  chance  of  effecting  that  'settlement '  which  Treitschke  a 
generation  ago  foretold  would  be  the  'last  and  the  most  difficult ' 
for  the  German  people.  An  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions,  an 
expenditure  of  five  hundred  millions  on  our  own  Army  and  Navy 
too  late  to  secure  success,  and  the  destruction  of  British  credit, 
trade,  and  industry,  will  be  the  penalties  of  any  weakness  on  our 
part.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  such  a  calamity  can  be 
averted — by  developing  our  armed  strength  to  the  utmost  without 
delay,  and  by  concentrating  our  whole  attention  upon  survival  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  has  been  forced  upon  us." 

The  conflict  is  foretold  also  by  Mr.  Gaston  Dru,  in  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  but  with  a  different  sequel.  This  writer  charges  Germany 
with  designs  on  England  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  universal 
monarchy,  a  purpose  doomed  to  failure,  as  we  are  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"The  German  attempt  after  universal  monarchy  is  destined  to 
make  shipwreck  as  did  that  of  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon  I.  Germany  is  now  a  prey  to  the  demon  of  that  national 
character  by  which  her  destiny  is  controlled.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  avoid,  even  if  she  wished  it,  the  struggle  toward 
which  she  is  rushing  with  such  precipitancy.  She  is  inevitably 
bound  by  the  law  of  competition  to  the  death,  and  in  the  European 
drama  she  is  playing  the  role  exemplified  by  the  fate-driven  hero 
in  a  Greek  drama.  Like  Siegfried,  Germany's  favorite  hero,  her 
fatal  genius  has  forged  the  unbreakable  sword,  and  she  rushes 
headlong  to  the  capture  of  the  golden  ring  which  shall  give  her  all 
power,  and,  recklessly  blind,  is  destined  to  kindle  the  frightful 
conflagration  of  the  political  Valhalla,  amid  the  twilight  and  eclipse 
of  independent  nationalities.  ...  At  this  present  moment,  how- 
ever, the  triple  entente,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  represents 
the  anti-Germanic  sentiment  of  the  entire  world  and  is  quite 
capable  of  winning  the  cause  of  civilization  against  Germanism. 
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This  is  lalt,  and  will  avert  that  hi 

war.     This  is  what  will  prevent  such  a 
•■  as  would  result  from  the 
j  i  which  international  competil 
the  ii  ress,  would  totally  disappear." — 

]   ill     I. II  I.K  \KV    DlGl 


HOW  JAPAN  EXPLOITS  KOREA 

A\  TRY  which  has  been  made  a  protectorate  is  generally 
d  mainly  by  warding  off  from  it  any  foreigners  ex- 
by  the  protecting  government.     In  Korea  the  pro- 
fapan  has  resulted  in  a  systematic  Japanese  exploitation 
of  the  Hermit   Kingdom.     Japanese  settlers  are  pouring  into  the 
peninsula,  and  the  quays  oi  Shimonoseki,  the  Japanese  starting- 
point  for  Korea,  are  crowded  several  times  a  week  with  emigrant 
-  waiting  to  cross  the  Strait--.     Farming  and  mining  are  un- 
dertaken under  the  encouragement  and  with  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ed the  Government  at  Tokyo,  and  Japanese  energy  and  capi- 
tal are  last  transforming  Korea  into  ^\n  important  agricultural  and 
industrial  corner  oi  Asia.     This  we  read  in  the   Tour du  Monde 
( Paris i.  w hich  continue- : 

"  livery  single  year  since  the  Japanese  victory  over  the  Russians, 
more  than  ;oo,coo  emigrants  have  passed  over  into  Korea.  There 
must  be  now  close  on  1,000,000  of  them  there.  Any  one  who  visits 
the  country  must  allow  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  estimate.  The 
forty-four  railway  stations  which  stud  the  line  as  far  as  Seoul,  and 
the  forty  others  between  that  point  and  Yalou,  are  not  only  so 
many  points  of  attraction  to  the  Japanese  colonists,  but  each  one 
also  constitutes  a  center,  or  rather  a  base,  from  which  the  collected 
Colonists  scatter  in  every  direction  toward  the  interior,  those  most 
active  and  most  daring  going  farthest  in  quest  of  a  favorable  set- 
tling place.  In  the  corner  which  he  selects  the  Japanese  settler  at 
once  takes  up  permanent  quarters,  and  sends  for  his  own  people 
and  his  friends,  without  much  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  natives 
whom  he  is  supplanting  and  injurii 

The  Japanese  Government  favors  this  colonization  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  for  Japan  is  too  small  to  support  its  teeming  population. 
The  writer  remarks  : 

"The  resources  of  Japan  are  finite  insufficient  to  feed  its  .jS.oco,- 
000  inhabit. mts.    tho   they   would   be  ample  for  25.oco.ooo.     This 


makes  Japan  dependent  on  foreign  importations,  and  good  years 
and  bad  years  alike  she  spends  abroad  some  S;,o,ooo,ooo  for  rice, 
by  putting  a  portion  <>t  Korea  under  rice  cultivation  it  is  expected 
that  foreign  importations  will  in  a  short  time  be  insignificant." 

The  Japanese  are  working  with  furious  energy  to  bring  Korea 
into  harmony  with  the  commercial  needs  of  their  country.  Engi- 
neers and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  being  transported  to  the 
points  most  favorable  for  development.  Japan  finds  agricultural 
products  and  coal,  her  imperative  necessaries,  equally  producible 
there.  Tin-  foVests oi  Yalou  are  magnificent,  and  cotton-fields  are 
being  laid  out.  On  foreign  raw  cotton  Japan  has  hitherto  spent 
annually  about  5j5.ooo.coo.  Wool  she  has  obtained  from  Australia. 
She  is  now  determined  to  gather  it  from  the  pastures  of  Korea. 
The  raisin-  of  cattle  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  are  also  being 
carried  on  there  by  Japanese.  Of  course  the  question  is  how  to 
populate  the  country  thoroughly  with  Japanese  colonists,  and.  as 
this  writer  remarks  ; 

"The  Japanese  Government,  by  promises,  grants  of  land,  and 
subsidies,  is  last  attracting  settlers.  They  are  to  establish  private 
banks  and  government  banks.  They  make  cash  advances  in  order 
that  the  emigrants  may  be  saved  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  which 
beset  all  such  enterprises  as  theirs." 

Japanese  villages  are  to  be  founded  systematically  in  K< 
with  a  local  colonial  government,  "a  sort  of  expansion  of  their 
native  country."  The  Japanese  are  acting  precisely  as  Germany 
acts  in  Teutonizing  Russia.  They  are  transplanting  local  sections 
of  their  population.  Parties  from  the  same  canton  or  village  are 
made  up  of  people  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or  association  in 
trade  or  profession.  The  journey  by  rail  from  Tokyo  to  Shimon- 
oseki, thence  by  steamship  across  the  Straits  to  Fusan,  and  on  by 
the  line  which  runs  northward  to  Seoul,  can  be  completed  for  a 
fare  of  S10.  The  ruling  powers  of  Japan  go  even  further,  we  are 
told,  as  follows  : 

"As  in  Japan  itself  they  will  provide  teachers  and  schools,  doc- 
tors and  hospitals,  even  priests  and  pagodas.  Tokyo  will  refuse 
the  exiled  people  nothing,  and  every  measure  will  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  gloom  of  isolation  and  to  give  to  everything  the  ap- 
pearance of  life  as  it  is  led  in  a  veritable  Japanese  country.  These 
are  great  plans,  but  by  no  means  chimerical,  and  indeed  the  real- 
ization of  them  is  not  very  far  off.—  Translations  made  for  THE 
Literary  Digest. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  FLEET 

"  I  "HE  statement,  quoted  from  a  Now  York  daily,  that  the  recent 
A  world-circling  voj  age  of  our  fleet  of  battle-ships  "  practically 
wrecked"  it  and  that  the  ships  are  being  rebuilt  in  navy-yards  in 
consequence,  lias  stirred  up  a  Western  reader  of  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  May  22)  to  write  to  that  paper  and  ask 
whether  this  is  the  case.  The  editor  assures  his  correspondent  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story.  It  would  not  be  worth 
noticing,  he  says,  "were  it  not  that  the  report  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally emanated  from  Washington,  and  to  have  sprung  from  the 
same  source  and  the  same  city  from  which  has  come  so  much  of 
the  destructive  criticism  of  our  Navy  during  the  pasl  two  years." 
He  goes  on  : 

"How  maliciously  untrue  is  this  story  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  sixteen  battle-ships  that  made  the  cruise  returned  in  absolutely 
first-class  condition,  and  that  the  repairs  which  are  strictly  charge- 
able to  the  cruise  are  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  ships  for  the  same  period  of  time.  At  the 
New  York  yard  there  are  at  the  present  time  for  overhauling,  the 
battle-ships  Rhode  Island.  Nebraska,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio. 
The  repairs  on  these  ships  that  are  traceable  to  the  cruise,  and 
come  outside  of  the  regular  repairs  incidental  to  the  periodical 
overhauling,  will  not  average  over  $20,000  for  each  battle-ship. 
This  low  figure,  be  it  remembered,  covers  continuous  service  for  a 
period  of  over  a  year,  and  on  a  course  that  reached  for  45,000  miles 
through  the  seven  seas.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  battle-ship  in 
commission  during  ordinary  service,  for  one  year,  is  about  $300, 
000:  and  that  such  extraordinarily  severe  service  should  have  in- 
volved so  small  an  extra  cost  for  repairs  must  be  considered  a  most 
creditable  record,  and  a  high  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  ships. 
The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  wear  and  tear  was  in  the  lin- 
oleum with  which  the  steel  decks  are  covered  ;  and  this  was  due  to 
the  coaling  and  ceaseless  tramping  to  and  fro  incidental  to  the 
multitudinous  duties  of  life  at  sea." 

Structural  changes  now  being  made,  the  writer  tells  us,  are  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  upper  works,  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
due  to  lessons  learned  during  the  voyage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  work  was  recognized  as  advisable  long  before  the  fleet  started 
on  the  cruise.     We  read  : 

"  The  principal  changes  are  the  removal  of  bridges,  the  taking  out 
of  the  old  military  masts  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  new 
circular  latticework  masts  for  carrying  the  fire-control  platforms. 
The  after  bridge  and  its  associated  armored  signal-tower  have  been 
removed,  and  the  forward  bridge  has  been  greatly  cut  down.  The 
extensions  of  this  bridge  on  each  side  of  theconning-tower  are  now 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  quickly  removed  in  time  of  battle,  the 
captain  of  the  ship  being  henceforth  compelled  to  take  his  station 
within  the  conning-tower,  where  he  properly  belongs.  By  the  re- 
moval of  top  hamper  it  will  be  possible  for  the  captain  to  com- 
mand the  horizon,  except  through  that  arc  of  it  which  is  shut  out 
by  the  smoke-stacks. 

"This  change  will  remove  one  more  of  the  picturesque  and  pop- 
ular episodes  of  the  earlier  days  of  sea-fighting.  The  captain  will 
no  longer  light  his  ship  from  the  flying  bridge  and  in  the  open. 
The  conning-tower  was  built  for  him,  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
issues  of  the  battle  demands  that  he  remain  within  it.  It  was  the 
death  of  Admiral  Yithoft  of  the  CzarevitcJi  that  threw  the  Russian 
line  into  disorder  in  the  great  sortie  from  Port  Arthur,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  chances  of  shaking  off  the  Japanese  seemed  favor- 
able. The  captain  of  one  of  the  battle-ships  in  that  fight  told  us 
that  the  Admiral  was  struck  by  a  shell,  as  he  was  leaning  with 
folded  arms  upon  the  railing  of  the  bridge  watching  the  Japanese 
line.  That  shot  also  wrecked  theconning-tower,  it  is  true;  but 
the  latter  was  of  a  design  which  would  not  be  considered  in  our 
own  Navy. 

'In  addition  to  the  removal  of  top  hamper,  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
cumulated layers  of  old  paint  throughout  the  ships  is  being 
removed;  and  in  future,  with  a  view  to  further  reducing  weights, 
no  ship  will  be  allowed  to  carry  an  accumulation  of  stores  beyond 
the  regular  six  months*  supply.  As  showing  the  absurdity  of  the 
statement  that  the  structural  changes  mentioned  above  are  being 


made  in  order  to  bring  the 'deeply  laden  ships'  up  to  a  lighter 

draft,  it  may  lie  mentioned  that  w  hen  the  alterations  are  completed, 
the  draft  will  be  only  from  %  inch  to  1 '_.  inches  less  than  before. 
"The  cruise  was  a  splendid  thing  for  the  ships  themselves.  Of 
this  the  public  may  rest  well  assured.  There  is  no  surer  way  in 
which  to  insure  rapid  deterioration  of  a  ship  than  to  keep  her 
moored  in  harbor.  Conversely,  there  is  no  better  way  to  maintain 
a  war-ship  in  a  first-class  physical  condition  than  to  keep  her  con- 
stantly on  the  move." 


BLUE  GAS:    A  NEW   ILLUMINANT 

\  NEW  system  of  illumination  based  on  the;  same  principle  as 
-**•  thatgenerally  used  in  railway-car  lighting  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  "blau(blue)  gas."  Says 
'flic  Engineering  Digest  (New  York,  May),  abstracting  an  account 
contributed  to  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 'by  Robert 
Grimshaw : 

"The  gas  is  delivered  in  liquid  form,  in  such  shape  that  it  may 
be  used  in  closed  rooms  in  hanging  burners  giving  from  50  to  1,000 
candle-power.  To  use  the  gas,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  the 
liquid  from  the  steel  cylinders,  in  which  it  is  delivered,  into  the 
gasometer.  This  is  almost  as  convenient  as  having  one's  own  gas- 
plant,  for  one  can  protect  himself  against  accidents  at  the  factory 
or  delays  in  transit  by  always  having  on  hand  several  filled  cylin- 
ders. A  cylinder  contains  22  pounds  of  the  gas,  and  costs  about 
$2.86.  This  quantity  will  supply  a  50-candle-power  burner  for  480 
hours,  so  that  this  illuminant  appears  to  be  cheaper  than  petroleum. 
This  'blue  gas'  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  heating  and  cooking  as 
well  as  for  forging,  hardening,  and  tempering,  and  other  industrial 
processes.  It  is  a  hydrocarbon  compound,  free  from  carbon- 
monoxid,  and  is  not  poisonous  ;  its  heating  effect  is  3^  times  that 
of  ordinary  coal-gas.  The  gas  is  burned  at  a  pressure  of  about  1 
inch  of  mercury,  or  13.6  inches  of  water  at  the  burner.  Almost 
any  apparatus  that  is  arranged  to  burn  ordinary  coal-gas  or  acety- 
lene gas  can  be  altered  without  much  difficulty  to  burn  this  ;  and 
in  such  cases  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  connection  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  house  pipes  through  a  reducing-valve. 
As  regards  its  explosibility,  Professor  Gdtz,  of  Augsburg,  reports 
that,  while  the  range  of  explosibility  of  acetylene-gas  when  mixt 
with  air  is  between  2  and  49  per  cent,  (a  range  of  47  per  cent.),  and 
that  of  ordinary  coal-gas  is  between  6"/j  and  19^  percent,  (a  range 
of  13  per  cent),  that  of  'blue  gas  '  is  only  between  4  and  8  per  cent, 
(a  range  of  4  per  cent.).  No  special  permission  from  the  authori- 
ties or  the  insurance  companies  is  necessary  for  its  use." 


CONCRETIONS  IN  PEARS— The  small  hard  lumps  often  found 
in  pears,  near  the  core,  have  recently  been  studied  by  a  French 
botanist,  who  finds  that  they  correspond  in  chemical  composition 
and  function  with  the  shell  in  which  other  seeds,  such  as  the 
almond,  are  enclosed.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scieutifiqtie 
(Paris,  April  17)  : 

"The  gritty  concretions  found  in  the  pear  .  .  .  are  known  in 
vegetable  histology  as  examples  of  sclerified  cells  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  these  productions  is  widely  variable  in  different  varieties 
of  the  fruit.  Mr.  G.  Seillicre  has  been  studying  their  chemical 
constitution.  ...  In  the  first  place,  he  has  shown  that  these  gritty 
cells  are  not  rich  in  lime,  altho  it  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  where  the 
fruit  has  grown  and  the  size  of  the  concretions.  .  .  .  The  gritty 
cells  are  particularly  rich  in  pentosans  ;  .  .  .  their  composition 
is  therefore  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  woody  tissue,  but  especially 
to  the  seeds  of  other  members  of  the  rose  family ;  thus  the  shells 
of  almonds  yield  27  per  cent,  of  pentosans  and  other  products 
identical  with  those  of  the  gritty  cells  of  the  pear.  Mr.  Seilliere 
remarks  that  this  chemical  analogy  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  anatomo-physiological  conformity.  In  the  pear,  in  fact, 
the  concretions  massed  in  a  protective  layer  about  the  central  part 
of  the  pericarp  might  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  a  shell ; 
this  manner  of  viewing  the  facts  is  also  verified  by  certain  cases 
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AN   AUTOMATIC  RAILWAY  GATE 

ARAl  LWAY-CR*  >SSIN<  -  gate  that  is  opened  and  closed  bj 
•  t  the  train  itself  has  recently  been  installed 
the  Montreux-Bernese  Electric 
Railway,  and  rted 

torily. 
•,'tion. 
with     the     accompanying 
d  agram,    is 
.  ontributed 
News 
<  New  York.  Maj  20)  by  J. 
B.  Van  Brussel.     Says  this 
writei 

"  The  harrier  itself  is  a 
long  pole  lowered  across 
the  roadway.  .\  vertical 
channel-iron  carries,  on  a 
cast-iron  bracket,  all  the 
driving-mechanism,  inclu- 
ding the  motor.  .  .  .  This 
drives  a  large  gear-wheel 
fitted  to  a  conical  drum, 
with  a  spiral  groove,  for 
winding  the  cable.  The 
end  of  the  shaft  serves 
as  the  suspension-point 
toi  one  end  ot  the  cable  which  passes  around  the  pulley  on  the 
horizontal  bar  of  the  counterweight.  Below  and  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  drum  is  a  spring  brake. 

"The  inner  end  of  the  barrier  bar  which  carries  the  counterweight 
is  made  of  channel-iron,  while  the  barrier  itself  is  of  light  creosoted 
pine.  The  counterweight  is  a  cast-iron  frame  made  to  hold  differ- 
ent iron  weights  for  use  with  bars  from  10  to  30  feet  in  length. 
At  the  pivot  of  the  bar  is  a  drum  on  which  is  wound  a  cable  which 
•  rosses  the  track  over  a  set  of  pulleys  and  operates  the  swinging 
bar  on  the  other  side  ot  the  track.  To  protect  the  dri ving-mcchan- 
:^'n  from  the  weather  it  is  covered  by  a  light  housing  which  can 
■  lily  removed.  Several  incandescent  lamps  and  an  electric 
e  placed  On   adjoining   poles  as  visible   and   audible  signals. 


AUTOMATIC  GRADE-CROSSING  GATE, 

On  the  Montreux-Bernese  Railway,  Switzerland. 


The  current  for  the  bell,  lights,  and  motor  is  supplied  through  the 
contact  of  the  bow  trolley  with  an  auxiliary  wire  paralleling  the 
trolley  wire.  The  length  of  this  signal  wire,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  usual  speed  of  the  train  at  the  crossing  in  order  to  allow 
the  apparatus  to  operate  shortly  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the 
i  at  ." 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  When  the  bow  trolley  of 
the  locomotive  or  car  conns  in  contact  with  the  auxiliary  wire 
closely  paralleling  the  main  trolley  wire,  the  windings  of  the 
apparatus  .in-  connected  to  the  line.      The  current  starts  the  motor, 

lights  the  incandescent 
lamps,  and  rings  an  elec- 
tric alarm  bell.  We  read 
further : 

"The  operation  of  the 
bar  recpiires  about  20  sec- 
onds. During  this  time 
the  drum  by  its  screw- 
thread  is  displaced  in  the 
direction  of  the  shaft  end 
and  stops  the  braking  ac- 
tion of  the  spring,  work- 
ing upon  the  rim  of  the 
gear-wheel.  before  the 
bar  has  completely  reached 
the  horizontal  position  the 
cable  mounts  the  conical 
part  of  the  drum.  As  the 
torque  exerted  by  the  coun- 
terweight increases,  the 
motor  slows  up  and  the 
bar  is  closed  slowly  at  the 
end  of  its  swing.  When 
the  counterweight  torque 
balances  the  motor  torque  the  bar  remains  closed  with  the  current 
flowing  through  the  motor  when  the  trolley  bow  leaves  the  auxil- 
iary wire.  The  counterweight  acts  to  bring  the  bar  back  to  the 
vertical  position." 
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CLOUDS   AND    MOUNTAIN   VEGETATION 

TNTERESTING  observations  on  the  distribution  of  plants  in 
*■  the  Central  Pyrenees  of  France  have  recently  been  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Kamond  Society  by  Director  Marchand,  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi  Observatory,  and  Mr.  Bouget,  botanist  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. They  find  that,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  belt  of 
practically  permanent  cloud  at  a  fixt  zone  of  altitude,  in  these 
mountains,  the  plant  life  on  their  slopes  is  peculiar  in  several  re- 
spects. Says  Cosmos  (Paris.  April  2  \),  in  an  abstract  oi  their 
repoi  1  : 

"The  clouds,  in  these  regions,  do  not  form  at  all  altitudes  ;  their 

lower  surface  is  usually  between  2,500 and  4,000 feet  high;  their 

upper  surface  between  5.000  and  7, coo  leet.  There  is  thus  a  zone 
where  the  frequency  oi  strato-cumulus  and  cumulo-nimbus  clouds 
is  especially  great ;  it  is  between  4,500  and  6,000  feet.     Outside  of 

this  zone  the  humidity  decreases,  no  matter  whethei  we  ascend  or 
descend       This  meteorological    fact  has  a  close    relationship    with 

the  geographic  distribution  of  vegetation. 

"  Plants  that  do  not  love  moisture  and  that  need  a  great  deal  of 
sunlight  will  not  grow  in  the  zone  ot  frequency  of  clouds  :  the)  die 
..it  rapidly  when  they  are  introduced  by  accident:  but  when  we 
ascend  above  this  zone  or  descend  below  it.  we  find  the  same  plants 
in  abundance. 

"The  same  observations  apply  to  pastures  situated  in  the  humid 

'I  lie  flora  "i  these  pastures  is  poor  in  species  ;  the  flowers, 

owing  to  lack  ol  sunlight,  seldom  appear,  reproduction  bv  seed  is 
insufficient  and  the  only  forage  plants  that  lesist  are  those  that  pro- 
pagate 1>\  rhizomes  or  which  may  become  perennial.  Here  we 
have  a  very  cleat   case  ,>i   adaptation;  the  plants  «>t    the  lower 

iv,  and  certain  Alpine  plants  which,  in   their  normal  habitat, 

flower  and  reproduce  bv  seeds,  propagate,  in  the  zone  in  question,  by 
1  hizomes,  and  the  creeping  foi  ms  assume  an  unusual  development. 

"  Finally,  the  frequi  1  e  ol  mist  (that  is  to  say.  of  clouds 
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of  vapor)  .  .  .  produces  singular  anomalies  in  the  order 
of  appearance  of  the  flowers.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
general  rule  is  that,  for  the  same  species,  the  plants 
flower  later  as  they  grow  at  a  greater  altitude.  Now  as 
the  sun's  rays  above  the  cloudy  /one  are  more  intense 
than  below  it,  we  hnd  an  abnormal  progression  oi  the 
flowering-time  from  above  downward.  It  thus  happens 
that  between  October  i  ami  20  there  is  a  second  abun- 
dant flowering  of  the  plants  situated  at  about  6,500  feet 
of  altitude,  whereas  individuals  lower  down  flower  rarely 
or  not  at  all." —  Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Literary 
Digi 


A    FLOOD  OF  MUD 

A    DESTRUCTIVE    torrent  of    mud    that  occurred 
recently  in  the  Philippines  is  described  in   Engi- 
neering News  (New  York.  May  20)  by  C.  G.  Wrentmore. 
assistant    director    of    public     works     at     Manila.     This 
flood  took  place  near  Mount  Banajao,  an  extinct  volcano 
in  the  Province  of  Tayabas.     The  town  of  Sariava  lies 
about  five  miles  southeast  of  the  mountain,    and    Candelaria  is 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  southwest.    The  highway  connect- 
ing the  two  towns  crosses  three  branches  of  a  river,  which  descend 
from  the  mountain  and  unite  a  short  distance  south  of  the  highway. 
The    coast    is    about    five 
miles    from    the  road    and 
parallel    to    it.     Says    Mr. 
Wrentmore  : 

"On  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  a  violent  storm 
passed  over  this  district 
and,  in  the  morning,  it  was 
found  that  the  highway  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles  was 
covered  witli  mud,  that  all 
bridges  had  been  swept  a- 
way,  and  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  damage  had 
been  wrought.  An  exami- 
nation showed  the  follow- 
ing facts  : 

"Some  time  previously 
an  American  had  visited 
the  mountain  and  found 
that  a  heavy  landslide  had 
choked  a  gorge  on  the  south 
slope  and  that  water  in  the  gorge  was  ponding  up  behind  the  dam 
thus  formed  to  a  considerable  depth.  Heavy  rains  for  a  consider- 
able period  had  been  gradually  filling  this  pond  until  it  finally 
forced  out  the  dam  on  the  evening  of  January  17. 


FIG. 


FIG.  3      FLOW  OF  MUD  IX  RIVER  CHANNEL, 

Following  a  landslide  in  the  mountains 
'Looking  north  up  the  main  stream  toward  Mt.  Banajao.) 


FIG.   1     ROADWAY  IN   PROVINCE  OF  TAYABAS,  P.  I., 

Covered  with  mud  and  boulders  from  a  landslide  in  the  mountains. 
(View  looking  east  along  roadway  from  west  stream.) 

"The  accumulated  mass  of  water  and  loose  earth,  in  passing 
down  the  gorge  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  before  debouching  on 
the  plain,  was  thoroughly  mixt  into  a  uniform  thin  mud  which  flowed 
almost  as  freely  as  water.  On  striking  the  comparatively  level 
ground,  it  spread  out  over  the  central  valley  each  way  to  the  east- 
ern and  western  streams, 
and  flowed  down  all  three 
valleys,  wrecking  every- 
thing which  it  touched, 
and  not  stopping  until  it 
reached  the  sea. 

"  From  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea  is  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
it  is  estimated  by  the  writer 
that  the  average  width  cov- 
ered is  approximately  one- 
half  mile.  The  average 
depth  of  mud  deposited  can 
only  be  roughly  estimated, 
but  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  inches, 
which  would  account  for 
approximately  9,000,000 
tons  of  material. 

"The  mud  brought  with 
it  large  quantities  of 
boulders,  remarkably  uni- 
form as  to  size,  the  greater  portion  of  them  being  from  3  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  with  occasional  specimens  up  to  15  or  20  feet  in  great- 
est dimension.  The  heaviest  deposit  of  rocks  was  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  plain,  but  large  quantities  were  carried  well  below 
the  road.  On  the  road  itself,  the  total  width  between  the 
extreme  east  and  west  points  touched  by  the  mud  is  ap- 
proximately two  miles,  and,  within  this  distance,  4,600 
feet  in  length  of  road  were  covered  by  the  mud,  the  depth 
on  the  roadway  averaging  approximately  1  '?  feet. 

"A  75-foot  steel  bridge  which  spanned  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  streams  was  swept  away,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  filled  up  and  the  stream  itself  diverted  so  that  it 
crossed  the  road  at  a  point  500  feet  to  the  east  of  its 
former  location.  The  greater  portion  came  down  the 
central  stream,  where  the  path  cleared  by  the  mud  varies 
in  width  from  300  to  1,200  feet.  Strange  to  say.  no  lives 
were  lost,  'altho  a  number  of  houses  were  carried  away 
and  a  considerable  number  of  carabao  and  many  wild 
animals  were  killed. 

"The  accompanying  photographs  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  situation.  .  .  .  The  boulders  in  the  foreground 
are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  the  depth  of  mud  at 
this  point  is  approximately  2  feet.  The  foot  of  the 
mountain  shown  in  the  background  is  approximately  three 
miles  from  the  point  where  this  photograph  was  taken." 


ONE  OF  THE  TWO  TRUSSES  OF  THE  75-FOOT  BRIDGE  SPAN 
Wrecked  by  mud-slide  in  the  Philippines. 
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TUNNELING  BY  MACHINE 

T;  .1  machine  tor  cutting  rock  tunnels  without  drilling 
s  no  new  tiling.     We  are  told  by   Rowland  A. 
Phillips  in   The  Scientific  American  (New  York,   May  22)  that 
-  than  sixty-nine  patents  have  been  granted  on 
such  machines.     <  mly  three  have  ever  Itch  constructed,  however, 
and  ;  iry   machine   invented  by  Mr.  Sigafoos,  of 

•ids  fair  to  be  successful.     A  full-sized  machine 
working  in  <  leorgetown,  Col.,  since  January  last  and  ten 
ontracted  for  in  that  State  alone.     Says  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  si  mentioned  : 

"The  machine  complete,  ready  for  work,  weighs  29  tons,  and  its 
length  is  slightly  in  ex<  ess  oJ  18  feet.  This  huge  frame  holds  10 
crushing-heads,  .is  the  photograph  shows,  each  carried  on  a  4-inch 
wtal  shaft  and  working  on  the  same  principle  as  a  stamp 
mill,  with  the  exception  that  the  blows  are  given  with  the  aid  of 
springs  instead  ol  force  of  gravity.  The  entire  fore  part  of  the 
machine  revolves  as  it  cuts,  thus  cutting  a  full,  clean  bore,  all  the 
muck  being  flushed  from  the  tunnel  by  means  of  a  3-inch  stream  of 
water,  carried  directly  through  the  machine  under  40  pounds  pres- 


always  maintained  that  a  sharp  or  edged  tool  is  worthless  in  tunneT 
work. 

"With  an  N-inch  drop  these  heads  strike  a  blow  of  4.000  pounds, 
200  times  a  minute.  Tins  means  that  a  total  of  S, 000.000  pounds 
1-  expended  against  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  every  60  seconds.  It 
is  claimed  that  if  each  head  penetrates  but  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  common  writing-paper  at  a  blow,  it  will  cut  in  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  a  minute. 

"In  tact,  the  harder  and  more  stubborn  the  rock,  the  more  easily 
the  machine  will  do  the  work,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  work 
at  all  in  soft  dirt  or  clay." 

It  is  calculated   that  24   hours*   work  with  the  machine,  during 
which  it  will  cut  a  distance  of   120  feet,  will  cost   in  wages  about 
£24,  whereas  three   shifts  of   lour  men   each,  costing  ><>5  in  w 
besides  as  much  more  lor   powder,  fuse,  and  timbering,  would  cut 
in  the  same  time  about  12  feet.     The  writer  says  in  conclusion  : 

"The  immediate  uses  to  which  this  machine  can  be  put  to  work 
are  innumerable.  Subways  that  formerly  took  live  years  to  con- 
struct can  now  be  run  for  half  the  expense  in  one-tenth  the  time. 
Water  in  unlimited  quantities  can  be  brought  through  the  mountain 
walls,  and  the  vast  arid  areas  of  the  deserts  will  be  made  to  bios 
som  as  a  wonderful  garden. 

"  It  the  claims  made  for  it  continue  to  be  substan- 
tiated in  practise,  Mr.  Sigafoos  may  well  be  consid- 
ered a  world's  benefactor  in  giving  us  this  marvel- 
ous rotary  tunnel  machine." 


1  1         -.-,.■,. 

FRONT  END  VIEW  OF  TUNNELING  MACHINE,  SHOWING  CUTTING  HEADS 

sui'.  and  fed  through  10  small  nozzles,  each  of  which  sends  a 
stream  beside  each  Crushing-head.  This  constant  revolution  of 
the  machine  is   its  strong  point,  the   body  being   run  on  a  series  ol 

•foot '  wheels,  $2  in  all.     The  axles  oJ  these  wheels    they  are  set 

in  pairs  .in-  arranged  so  they  may  be  set  at  will,  preventing  the 
wheels  from  tracking.      \  simple  twist  sets  them  at  an  angli 

thus  tin-  whole   machine  moves    forward   or  backward   not  unlike  a 

the  cutter  shafts  carry  tappets,  which,  as  they  re- 
volve, an-  ,u  ted  upon  bv  im.      This  draws  back  tin 

es  them.     In  relation  to  the  hardness  ol  the  rock 
these  blows  can  be  regulated,  and  the  drop  varied  from  1  to  12 

-  by  substituting  other  sized  cams. 

these  mo  heads  there  are  to,  8  on  the  outside 

e  revolving  front   and  2  in  the  1  enter.      'I  he  cam    has  a    Ion-, 

barrel  like  hub.  which   permits  the  center  shafts  being  brought 
without  interfering  with  the  others.     Diametrically  opposite 

cm  1  eis  -in'..-  .a  the  si •  time.     'I  he  springs  which  lend  the  force 

to  th<-  bio  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed 

pe<  Lilly  chilled  inch  steel.  These  cutting-  or  crushing-heads, 
as  they  should  I"-  called  foi  the  machine  works  on  the  principle 
of  pulverizing  tl  teadol  cutting  it     are  2  feet  in  diameter, 

the  face  oi  ea<  h  being  •  omposed  ol  a  set  u-s  (>i  blunt  teeth.     These 

heads  revoke   about  the   axis   ol    the  machine   as  they   stiike.  thus 

producing  a  grinding  motion  to  tin'  surfai  e  ol  the  breast.  In  this 
one  respect  alone  tin-  rotary  differs  from  all  its  competitors,  and 
in  doing  so  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  method.     Mi.  Sigafoos  has 


HOW  OXYGEN  IS  OBTAINED 

THK  old  methods  of  obtaining  oxygen  by  decom- 
posing an  oxid  or  a  salt  by  heat  are  now  dis- 
used on  a  commercial  scale,  altho  still  common  in 
the  laboratory.  For  some  time  oxygen  was  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  by  utilizing  the  peculiarity  of 
baryta,  by  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  while  cooling 
and  gives  it  out  when  heated,  but  this,  too,  is  no- 
longer  used  commercially.  The  oxygen  of  com- 
merce, we  learn  from  the  Revue  Scientifique (Paris, 
March  27),  is  now  chiefly  obtained  by  decomposing 
water  electrically  or  by  means  of  liquid  air,  from 
which  the  nitrogen,  being  more  volatile  than  the 
oxygen,  evaporates,  leaving  the  latter.  Says  this 
paper : 

"It  is  well  known  that  with  liquid  air  two  proc- 
esses are  used,  that  of  von  Linde.  whose  machines 
give  <>oo  to  1.500  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour, 

and  that  of  Claude,  whose  apparatus  yields  1,500  to  3,000  cubic 
feet  hourly.  .  .  .  The  Linde  company  has  at  present  in  Ger- 
many lour  factories  for  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  from 
liquefied  air.  .  .  .  At  Paris  the  factory  ol  Bardot  is  using  power- 
ful Linde  machines,  and  at  this  moment  two  factories  lor  pro- 
ducing 1 5,000  cubic  feet  are  in  process  of  construction  at  Hamburg 
and  Gleiswitz.  The  quantity  oi  oxygen  turned  out  by  the  Linde 
processes  alone  is  estimated  at  about  30, 000, 000  cubic  feet  yearly. 
"It  is  well  known   that  oxygen  is  transported   comprest   in  steel 

cylinders,  previously  tested  by  water  under  high  pressure.  Ex- 
plosions of  these  cylinders  areiaie.  II.  I ,e  I 'hatlier  reports  sev- 
eral accidents  :  in  tQ<  5  an  explosion  at  the  Institute  ol  Physics  al 
Winterthur,  in  which  one  man  was  killed;  in  1907,  in  a  factory  in 
the  north  ol   France,  a  workman's  head  was  blown  off  in  a  similar 

explosion.     In  1902  tin  ee  workmen  were  killed  at  Bitterf eld  during 
the  process  of  compression. 
"The  causes  oi  these  explosions  have  not  always  been  clear.    Al 

Winterthur,  the  oxygen  had  been  prepared  by  electrolysis  and  con- 
tained 20  per  cent,  of  hydrogen — enough  to  make  an  explosive 
mixture.  In  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that  the  ignition  of  lubri- 
cating oils  or  the  rusting  of  the  cylinders  was  responsible.  The 
probability  Oi  such  accidents.  Mi.   I.e  (.'hatlier  says,  is  very  slight  ; 

there  is  no  question  ol  giving  up  the  industry  for  tear  of  a  danger 

infinitely  smaller  than  that  of  being  ciushl  in  the  street.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  however,  it    is  ol    course   necess.uv    to    regulate    the 

new  oxygen  industry  strictly  in  ordei  that  it  may  be  extended  with- 
out danger."-    Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 
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H\    curtesy  of  "The  SoieutinV  American." 

THE   MACHINE   SET   UP  TO    START  A   TUNNEL   INTO  A    HILLSIDE. 


FACE   OF  TUNNEL   AS    PUNCHED   OUT    BY   THE    MACHINE 


THE    SIGAFOOS    TUNNEL   MACHINE. 

•'  Subways  that  formerly  took  five  years  to  construct  can  now  be  run  for  half  the  expense  in  one-tenth  the  time  "  ;  and  by  irrigation-tunnels  which  this  device  will 

bore,  "  the  vast  arid  areas  of  the  deserts  will  be  made  to  blossom  as  a  wonderful  garden." 


SOME  ODD  CRACKERS 

OOME  curiosities  in  the  way  of  foreign  crackers  or  biscuit  are 
^  described  in  TJie  Bakers'  Weekly  (New  York,  May  22)  by 
Mr.  L.  Lodian.  He  reminds  us  in  the  first  place  that  biscuit  is 
French  for  "twice  cooked  "  and  is  etymologically  the  same  as  the 
German  zwieback.  The  Italians  make  all  their  crackers  in  this 
way.  the  varieties  familiar  to  us  not  being  in  common  use  with 
them.  Italian  bakers,  Mr.  Lodian  tells  us,  save  all  their  old  bread 
and  convert  it  into  "biscuit"  of  this  kind.  For  this  reason  the 
bread  largely  used  in  Italian  and  Sicilian  restaurants  is  so  made 
that  pieces  may  be  broken  from  the  loaf  without  leaving  a  jagged 
end.  From  the  Italian  biscuit  the  writer  passes  to  another  Latin 
delicacy — the  meat-biscuit  of  South  America.     He  says  : 

"This  is  called  hallaka,  and  is  a  kind  of  tamal — made  of  maize 
flour,  small  white  beans,  and  chopped  poultry  flesh  .  .  .  the  whole 
mildly  and  appropriately  spiced.  It  is  made  up  in  a  couple  of  big 
banana  leaves,  tied,  and  boiled  intact  thus.  Is  much  used  as  a 
stand-by  in  Latin  America  by  travelers  and  tourists  on  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon  and  in  the  interior.  It  is  appetizing,  a  simple  pure 
food,  will  keep  for  months  in  a  cool  place,  and  is  imported  for  the 
use  of  many  of  the  Latins  living  in  Gotham  ;  also  for  transients 
from  Ibero-America  putting  up  at  our  big  hotels.  Is  preferably 
•  eaten  cold  as  sold,  but  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  warmed 
up  in  cold  weather  in  oven,  or  by  immersion  for  three  minutes  in 
boiling  water." 

Of  the  tree-grown  flour  and  biscuit  of  the  tropics  Mr.  Lodian 
:says  : 

"There  are  a  dozen  different  bread-fruit  trees  scattered  through 
tropical  regions.  One  of  the  flours  made  from  the  bread-fruit  tree 
of  tropical  America,  known  as  the  yuka,  is  a  regular  article  of 
commerce  on  the  Manhattan  market.  It  is  only  sold  in  cartons  at 
elite  groceries,  is  quite  a  pure  article,  of  dingy  grayish-white  color, 
and  a  slightly  alkaline  and  hardly  an  agreeable  taste.  In  cooking, 
the  alkalinity  and  acridity  are  mostly  driven  off.  .  .  .  In  its  fresh- 
fruit  form  it  is  in  shape  elongated  like  a  giant  plantain,  and,  for 
drying  and  conversion  into  flour,  is  cut  down  long  before  ripening, 
so  that  it  has  (like  a  green  banana)  not  a  semblance  of  sweetness. 
But  the  same  fruit,  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  then  sun-dried,  becomes 
almost  as  sweet  as  a  Smyrna  fig.  .  .  .  This  tree-grown  cake-bread 
is  eaten  dried  thus ;  and,  along  with  the  tree-growing  flour,  forms 
rhe  chief  food  of  millions  in  the  tropics. 

"The  comprest  fig-coffee  of  the  Teutons,  which  has  been  used 
by  them  for  over  a  century,  is  .  .  .  also  used  here  as  a  light  cake 
or  soft  cracker,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  caramel  flavor — just  as 
many  persons  like  the  flavor  of  the  semi-burnt  skin  of  a  well-baked 


apple.  Is  a  sustaining,  pure  food;  and  is  the  only  coffee  extant 
which  can  be  used  both  as  a  beverage  or  as  an  article  of  food 

"The  'kasabi  '  torta  (vve  get  our  word  'tart'  from  torta)  of 
Hispan  America  is  the  biggest  regularly  made  cracker  on  earth — 
bigger  than  the  special  matzoths  of  Manhattan's  Jew-side  (which, 
however,  are  only  made  for  a  short  period  in  the  year).  It  is  made 
from  the  kasabi  root,  and  lightly  fired  in  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
small  parasol. 

"A  cracker  for  a  hat !  Such,  indeed,  is  sometimes  the  use  made 
by  the  Latin  peons  of  the  kasabi  torta,  when  needing  a  temporary 
sun-shader  (sombrero).  The  torta  is  always  made  bowl-shaped, 
so  it  can  be  balanced  on  the  head  without  any  particular  effort — 
provided  no  wind  interferes.  Rain,  however,  quickly  soaks  and 
collapses  this  singular,  edible  head-gear.  The  peon  thereupon  sim- 
ply chews  it  up." 

Another  queer  cracker  is  the  pulley-shaped  hardtack  of  Sicily. 
The  origin  of  this,  Mr.  Lodian  tells  us,  is  not  known,  nor  is  its 
meaning.     He  says: 

"  It  is  always  circular,  hole  in  middle,  and  has  the  approximate 
form  of  a  pulley.  A  high-grade  hardtack,  in  which  egg  always 
enters,  and  the  highest-priced  hard-bread  among  the  Sicilians,  re- 
tailing at  a  nickel  and  dime  apiece  (only  two  sizes  made) 

"The  Teuton  bread-biscuit  is  a  sliced  pumpernickel,  of  very  fine 
grain,  and  probably  represents  the  highest  development  of  this 
kind  of  rye  bread.  It  always  comes  in  tins,  keeps  soft  for  years 
if  kept  closed,  and  is  in  much  demand  by  those  folk  who  do  not 
care  for  the  dry  crispness  and  hardness  of  crackers,  which  are  often 
a  task  on  the  salivary  glands 

"Almond-meal  biscuits  are  obtainable  in  Manhattan  (where  you 
can  obtain  all  things  unobtainable  in  other  American  cities. 
Gotham  is  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  Paris).  They  are 
made  solely  of  almond  debris  after  the  oil  has  been  exprest,  only 
sugar  being  added  as  a  binder — and  baked  to  a  fancy  brown.  The 
bitter-almond  debris  is  preferred  ;  but  the  biscuit,  which  is  quite 
hard,  while  having  the  aroma  of  the  bitter-almond,  has  not  an  iota 
of  its  intense  disagreeable  bitterness.  This  is  because,  in  the  oil- 
expressing,  the  kernels  have  been  subjected  to  live  steam  to  in- 
crease the  yield,  which  dissipates  every  particle  of  acridity  from 
the  nut  (now  crusht  to  powder).  We  have  a  homely  realization  of 
this  in  our  own  kitchens,  in  onions,  which,  by  boiling',  lose  their 
acridity." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Lodian  introduces  us  to  the  "massed  "  crackers  of 
the  Sicilians,  which  correspond  somewhat  to  our  gingersnaps  and 
are  always  sold  in  higgledy-piggledy  jumbles  or  masses.     He  says  : 

"They  are  massed  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  streaming  white- 
sugar  sirup  poured  over  them.  As  required,  one-  or  two-pound 
masses  are  broken  off  for  customers  from  the  main  mass  exposed 
for  sale,  which  may  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds." 
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REHABILITATING   THOMAS  PAINE 

T:  to  the  name  oi    Thomas   I'aine  is 
ghtening  in  many  quarters.     The  more  liberal 
to  him  uncompromisingly 
5s  against  religion  gave  him  this 
men  almost  universally  in  an  earlier  age.      His  chief  biogra- 
I  >.  Conway,  defended  his  theistic  belief, 
while  a  recent  writer  in  the  London  uVa/ion  (Maj  8)  asserts  that 


rkjbt*  1,1 MM,  by  Van.l.-r  W.y.l.  .  S.w  Yi.rk. 
I  HUM  \s    PAINB, 

A  hitherto  unpublished  bust  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis  with  whom 
Paine  lived  in  his  old  ay.  For  man]  years  the  l>u-,t  has  lain  in  the 
cellar  oi  th>-  New  York  Historical  Society. 

he  is  destined  to  recover  "a  glorious  tho  tardy  fame  among  those 
who  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  rectify  false  estimates."  Few- 
men,  this  writer  thinks,  have  suffered  more  from  false  judgment 
than  this  man.  Its  origin  is  traced  by  him  to  the  influence  of  the 
"ruling  ai  "  in  both   Church  and  State  who  saw  in  the 

200,000  copies  sold  of  the  first  part  oi  the  "Rights  of  Man"  evi- 

■  ]  ol    "the  new  peril  oi   a  serf   population  who  could  read  and 

think,  and  presently  mighl  act.  ior  themselves." 

After  a  long  life  ol  conspicuous  service  in  the  Causes  ol  political 

and  spiritual  enlightenment  in  three  great  countries  ol  which  he 
was  .1  (  itizen,  the  wi  a  halo  ol  infamj  settled  upon 

his  memory  which  no  vindication  of  the  later  historians  ol  the 

revol  •<•  in  which  he  lived   and  worked  has  yet  been  able 

wholly  to  dispel."  This  is  shown,  the  writer  avers,  by  the  facl 
that  "  1  ile  circles  oi  'educated1  Englishmen  "  still  entertain 

the  "  notion  thai  5  a  scurrilous  writer  ol  •atheistic  ■  book--. 

and  in  politics  a    forerunner   Of   the   modern    anarchists."      I'aine's 

memory  h  i  ■  honored  by  a  museum  iii  the  town  oi 

New  Rochelle,  N.  V.  established  by  the  Huguenot  Society:  but 

this   writer  looks  upon  him   as   still   an  nnhonored   prophet   by  the 

evidi 
"The  man  whose  eloquent  and  reasoned  appeal,  'Common  Sense,' 


first  formulated  the  demand  for  independence,  the  first  coiner  of 
the  great  thought  and  expression,  'The  United  States  of  America," 
the  man  whom  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  proud  to  call  their 
friend,  and  whose  magnificent  work  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  they  acknowledged  with  unstinted  praise— this  man  was 
spoken  of  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  epiite  recently  as  'a  dirty  little 
atheist."  But,  after  all,  our  feelings  of  resentment  at  such  a  bru- 
tality are  assuaged  by  the  reflection  that  whereas  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  in  a  quick  generation  sink  to  the  obscurity  from  which  a  series 
of  accidents  lifted  him  for  a  few  years,  history  will  gradually  set  in 
its  proper  place  among  the  makers  of  the  Republic  the  memory  of 
the  man  whom  he  defamed." 

Paine  can  not  be  placed  among  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
political  thinkers,  this  writer  admits;  but  "  the  magnitude,  variety. 
and  immediate  efficacy  of  his  writings  constitute  him  one  of  the 
chief  personal  forces  of  the  revolutionary  age."     He  goes  on  : 

"Paine  was  not  in  the  least  an  arid  intellectual ist ;  from  his 
early  life  of  sordid  struggle,  in  what  his  biographer  justly  calls 
'an  almost  incredible  England,'  he  carried  into  the  New 
land  across  the  water  a  consuming  passion  for  human  justice 
and  liberty,  not  as  platform  phrases,  but  as  hard,  concrete  goods 
worth  fighting  and  dying  for,  which  set  America  afire,  when 
she  was  confusedly  pondering  'an  impossible  and  unnatural 
reconciliation.'  From  America  to  France,  fresh  in  the  throes 
of  her   great    upheaval,    he    passed,    not   as   an    incendiary,    but 


r  Wnyd«,  New  York. 
I'  MM  's    NBW    ^  (IKK    11 

This  house,  now  et,  was  in  I'aine's  day  his  home  In 

Hen  "  ■  Streel  1  rreenwh  h  Village. 

as  a  moderating  and  constructive  influence  in  her  National  Con- 
vention, risking  his  very  life  for  the  cause  oi  clemency  in  dealing 
with  a  tiaitoions  king.     From   France  to  England,  carrying  the 

same  doctiincs  of  liberty  in  politics  and  religion,  not  a  cold  utili- 
tarian conception  of  individual  rights,  but  a  rich  human  gospel  of 
a  commonwealth   sustained  by  a  passion  of  humanity  as  deep  and 

real  as  evei   inflamed  the  soul  of  man.     Roosevelt's 'dirty  little 

atheist  '  was  one  of  the  tiist  open  advocates  oi  the  liberation  of  the 
>  slaves,  of  the  abolition  ol  capital  punishment,  of  international 
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treaties  of  arbitration  ;  tony  years  before  Comte  he  was  the  author 
of  the  phrase  "the  religion  of  humanity."     So  far  was  he  from  being 

the  atheist  his  malignant  ti.ulm.eis  fastened  in  the  common  mind, 
that  liis  lit st  anil  avowed  motive  in  writing  his 'Age  ol  Reason' 
was  to  induce  man  to 'return  to  the  pure,  unmixt,  and  unadulterated 
belief  in  one  God  and  no  other.1  " 


KONGO   MISSIONARIES  TO  BE  TRIED 

INDIGNATION  is  freely  exprest  by  the  Protestant  press  over 
the  situation  of  the  two  missionaries.  Rev.  William  Morrison 
and  Rev.  W.  H  Sheppard,  under  indictment  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Kongo.  The  suit  against  the  missionaries  is 
brought  by  one  of  the  Kongo  concession  companies  that  has  a 
monopoly  of  rubber-gathering  in  the  Kassai  region.  Damages  to 
the  extent  of  $20,000  are  claimed  from  each  of 
the  men  for  "calumnious  denunciation."  "The 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  suit  is  con- 
sidered practically  one  brought  by  the  Belgian 
Government  against  the  missionaries  "  since,  as 
The  Christian  Advocate  (Nashville)  points  out, 
"the  Belgian  Government  is  in  partnership 
with  these  corporations,  holding  over  half  of 
the  stock  of  the  one  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy." The  indictment,  says  The  Christian 
Observer  (Nashville),  is  "based  upon  printed 
articles  in  which  these  missionaries  have 
charged  the  company  with  cruel  and  illegal 
methods  in  collecting  rubber  from  the  natives 
and  referred  to  the  company  as  'chartered.' 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  this  word 
instead  of  the  term  'concessionary,'  which  the 
company  alleges  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in 
describing  its  character  and  legal  status." 

The  trial  was  originally  set  for  May   25  at 
Leopoldville   in    the    Kongo,  900   miles   from 
Luebo,  where  the  missionaries  live,  and   1,000 
miles  from  the  district  where  the  witnesses  live. 
The  Washington   Government   last  month   re- 
quested the   Belgian  Government  to  have  the 
hearing    postponed,  but  Belgium  at  that  time 
replied   that  because  of   insurmountable  legal 
obstacles  this  was  impossible.     On  June  3,  however,  a  Brussels 
dispatch  to  the  daily  press  states  that  the  trial  has  been  post- 
poned to  July  30.     The  missionaries'  chances  of  securing  justice 
are  thus  pessimistically  reviewed  by  The  Christian  Observer : 

"  The  witnesses  on  whom  the  missionaries  must  depend  for  proof 
of  their  printed  statements  belong  to  the  Bakuba  tribe,  which  has 
been  mercilessly  opprest  by  the  armed  soldiers  of  the  prosecuting 
company  :  and  the  tribe  is  now  in  terror  because  of  cruel  deeds 
and  open  threats.  What  chance  will  there  be  to  get  the  witnesses 
into  court  under  such  a  regime  of  intimidation  and  outrage  ?  More- 
over, the  Bakubas  remember  that  in  1904,  when  the  English  Bap- 
tist missionary  Stannard  was  tried  on  similar  charges,  the  witnesses 
were  thrown  into  prison  before  the  trial  and  were  terrorized  by  the 
Government  into  retracting  all  their  former  statements  as  to  the 
wrongs  that  had  been  perpetrated.  And  the  vital  and  significant 
fact  in  the  case,  which  makes  the  proposed  trial  a  travesty  on  jus- 
tice, is  the  fact  that  the  court  which  will  hear  and  decide  the  cause 
is  the  creature  and  tool  of  the  infamous  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium, 
who  is,  together  with  his  coterie  of  political  and  commercial  friends, 
the  owner  of  50  percent,  of  the  Company  Kassai,  now  prosecuting 
the  case. 

"  In  other  words,  Leopold  practically  sits  as  judge  in  a  cause 
where  he  is  chief  prosecutor  and  where  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests are  the  direct  and  supreme  issue.  Who  can  fail  to  fore- 
see the  one  inevitable  denouement  of  so  shameless  a  conspiracy  ? 
The  cool  insolence  of  the  plan  makes  the  blood  run  hot  in  our 
veins.     And  the  conviction  of  the  Baptist  missionary  five  years 


ago,  under  parallel  conditions,  shows  thai  Leopold's  Kongo  court 
will  hesitate  at  no  perversion  o!  law  or  outrage  upon  justice  in  ac- 
complishing its  nefarious  designs. 

"The  matter  is  exceedingly  grave.  The  penalty  prescribed  in 
such  a  case  is  heavy  :  and  the  conviction  of  our  missionaries  means 
a  fine  of  $16,000.  or  imprisonment  for  five  years.  The  triumph  of 
Leopold  and  his  company  will  menace  the  usefulness,  the  safety, 
the  very  existence  of  our  African  mission.  It  will  imperil  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  other  Protestant  missions  in  the  Kongo 
State.  It  will  embolden  the  organized  and  chartered  bands  of 
robbers  and  murderers  whose  chief  lord  and  chief  beneficiary  is 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  lead  to  wider  and  more  remorseless  op- 
pression of  the  terrified  and  wretched  natives  of  interior  Africa^ 
And  it  will  lower  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  and  dim  the 
honor  and  glory  of  its  flag,  since  the  toleration  of  such  an  outrage 
will  be  a  public  demonstration  of  our  supine  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  Africa  or  of  our  powerlessness  to 
protect  and  maintain  their  rights." 


Copyrighted,  1 909,  by  Yander  Weyde,  New  York. 

THE  THOMAS  PAINE  MUSEUM  AT  NEW  ROCHELLE. 

This  house,  with  277  acres,  was  presented  to  Paine  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  recognition  of  his 
services  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Now  converted  into  a  museum  of  Paine  and  Huguenot 
relics  by  the  Huguenot  Society. 

The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  declares  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  "to  see  that  our  own  citizens  in  the  Kongo  are  justly 
dealt  with,"  while  The  Christian  Advocate  (Nashville),  already 
quoted,  makes  these  further  observations  : 

"This  seems  to  us  the  occasion  for  some  remarks.  Tho  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  Kongo  may  not  speak  their  minds,  their  friends 
in  America  can.  If  Belgium  is  in  the  dirty  business  of  collecting 
rubber  'taxes  '  from  poor  negroes  who  owe  it  no  taxes,  and  that  at 
the  price  of  abuse  and  bloodshed,  then  the  Belgian  Government 
may  as  well  make  up  its  mind  that  people's  mouths  can  not  be 
stopt  by  suits  for  damages.  Has  our  Government  at  Washington 
nothing  to  say  when  its  citizens  are  imprisoned  for  no  greater  crime 
than  criticizing  the  business  methods  of  a  commercial  company  ? 
Dispatches  from  London  assert  that  the  remarks  of  these  mission- 
aries are  no  severer  than  statements  made  by  a  British  consul  in 
the  same  territory  in  his  official  report.  We  have  not  heard  yet  of 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  consul. 

"  Not  only  ought  the  American  Government  to  make  prompt  and 
pointed  inquiry  into  the  case  of  these  its  citizens,  imprisoned  on 
what  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  trifling  and  trumped-up 
charge,  but  it  should  go  further  and  see  whether  or  not  the  promises 
of  Belgium  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Kongo  natives  are  being 
carried  out.  We  record  our  regret  that  the  fears  which  we  felt  and 
exprest  that  the  transfer  of  the  Kongo  from  Leopold  to  Belgium 
would  bring  the  natives  no  real  relief  seem  to  have  been  well 
grounded.  The  governments  involved  ought  to  have  insisted 
on  more  radical   measures    to  guarantee  the   welfare   of  these 
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on   the    I  Seemingly    no    man    cares    for 

their  - 

Roman-Catholic  press  is  not  yet  at 
1  icprest  the  o|  inion  that  the  stories  of  K 

a  ithors  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment. 

JEWISH  ATTACKS  ON   THE   SABBATH 

Ti  I  E  <  'nited  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg  l,  which  sees  this  country 
in  an  active  en  st  the  Sabbath,  particu- 

larizes what  it  calls  the  "dechristianizing  efforts  of  the  Jews  "  as  a 

part  ■  leral  movement.     What  this  journal  has  to  say  rails 

out  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Charles  II.  Joseph,  the  editor  of  The 
.  li  Criterion  (Pittsburg).  Among  the  twenty-five  Wills  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  legislatures  "antagonizing  the  quiet 
and  rot  of  the  holy  day"  The  United  Presbyterian  finds  its 
nvarrant  for  charging  Jewish  responsibility.      It  says: 

"One  bill  proposes  permission  to  conduct  secular  business  as 
usual  on  the  Sabbath  by  such  as  observe  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  another  extends  permission  to  all  who  keep  any  other  day  of 
the  week  as  holy  time.  In  many  ways  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  tin-  Jews  to  abrogate  practically  all  distinctively  Christian 
institutions  and  laws,  has  been  very  positively  shown.  Ourschool- 
books  and  holiday  entertainments  must  be  dechristiani/ed,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  be  blotted  out  from  the  instruction  of  children.  To 
the  average  American  Jew  this  country  is  their  land  of  promise. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the  Jews  enjoyed  such  privileges  as 
here;  in  no  other  land  have  they  been  allowed  to  stand  on  their 
feet  in  the  fulness  of  manhood  and  citizenship.  And  yet  they  seek 
to  breakdown  the  institutions  and  the  laws  which  have  been  funda- 
mental in  our  Government  and  national  life.  This  is  a  Christian 
land,  altho  not  yet  wholly  sanctified  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  and 
they  who  seek  safety  and  a  home  here  should  accept  the  situation. 
If  the  Jew  thinks  it  hard  to  be  compelled  to  forego  the  profits  of 
business  on  one  day  of  the  week  he  should  remember  that  it  would 
be  an  immeasurably  greater  hardship  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  be  deprived  of  the  holy  day." 

Mr.  Joseph  thereupon  retorts  in  this  wise: 

"We  would  ask  the  reverent  author  of  the  foregoing,  by  whose 
authority  does  he  lay  claim  to  the  country,  and  why  is  it  more  his 
country  than  ours  ?  Such  uncharitable  and  intolerant  language 
comes  with  poor  grace  from  such  a  source.  This  land  is  just  what 
it  is  because  it  gives  every  man  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  is  absolutely  free  from  sec- 
tarian domination.  That  the  American  people  indorse  this  view 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  President  despite 
the  unchristian  outbursts  of  hidebound  orthodox  theo'ogians  of 
the  narrow  school.  We  dread  to  think  what  would  have  happened, 
and  the  kind  of  Constitution  we  should  now  be  living  under,  if  the 
drafters  oi  that  great  document  and  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  narrow-minded  churchmen,  instead  of  big,  broad, 
liberal  men 

"Tho  our  worthy  friend    is  so  eager  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  doing 

this  or  that  in  an  effort  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  what  has  he  to 

say  of  those  Communities  where  liberal  laws  are  in  force  and  where 

Ontinental  Sunday  is  observed  ?      All  through  the  larger  cities 

<>l  the  West  the  communities  seem  to  be  just  as  moral  as  the  people 

nnsylvania,  and  yet  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  blue  Law  as 
essential  to  i  ighteousi 

"As  for  our  school-books,  by  what  right  has  any  sectarian  body- 
to  insist  that    they  should   be  'Christianized':     This  is  a  country 

where  men  and  women  of  all  nationalities  and  religious  beliefs 
mi  their  homes.     This  applies  to  the  ancestors  oi  the 

editor  o!    The  United  Presbyterian   as   well   as   any  one  else:  and 
why  should  the   Jewish  child  be  Compelled  to  read  or  study  (Tri.  ■ 

lian  Church-teachings  in  the  public  schools  which  he  helps  to  sup- 
on. ess,  where  the  justice  of  such  a  position  ? 
He  s.i\s  'Nowhere  in  tin-  world  have  the  Jews  enjoyed  such  privi- 
Well,  w  hei  e  else  in  the  world  has  any  other  Ameri- 
can enjoyed  such  pii\  ileges  as  in  his  own  country  ? 

"We  want  to  (all  the  attention  of  the  editor  to  this  one  fact,  and 
that  in  as  emphatic  a  manner  as  possible:  the  Jew  is  no  less  an 
American  than  he  i>,  even  it  his  religious  belief  is  different.     It  is 


well  that  this  should  be  understood  once  and  for  all.  We  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  utter  intolerance  and  self-sufficiency  that  charac- 
terizes such  ignorant  outbursts." 

INDIA  GROWING  SINCERE 

\  PSYCHOLOGICAL  change  is  noted  in  the  Hindu  native, 
•**•  which  furnishes  Christianity  its  great  Opportunity,  besides 
the  new  civic  ambition,  the  most  notable  change  is  in  the  spirit  of 
sincerity  with  which  the  native  approaches  the  externals  of  life. 
Then  there  is  the  Mohammedan  "divesting  himself  of  prejudices 
and  intolerance,"  and  the  Hindu,  "a  steadily  increasing  section" 
of  whom  are  daily  "shedding  off  the  superstitions  and  intolerance 
of  their  creed."  Allot  these  evidences  of  change  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  former  mental  habit  of  these  peoples.  These  new 
tendencies  are  analyzed  by  Mr.  X.  C.  Mukerji.  principal  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  School  at  Mainpuri,  in  an  article  in  The 
Assembly  Herald,  quoted  with  evident  approval  by  The  Christian 
Patriot  (Madras).      He  writes: 

"The  baffling  thing  about  India,  that  which  has  made  it  imper- 
vious to  foreign  influence,  uncomprehended  and  incomprehensible 
to  the  foreigner,  has  been  its  true  inward  self-complacence  com- 
bined with  a  marvel  of  outward  adaptability.  '  What  will  this 
babbler  say  ? '  has  been  the  real  mental  attitude  and  for  the  out- 
ward life — anything  and  everything  that  makes  for  material  ad- 
vancement. The  Hindu,  from  the  Yedic  ages  piloted  skilfully  by 
a  selfish  theocracy,  has  come  to  possess  for  religion,  worship  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  pi  issessors  of  knowdedge.  Aware  of  the  fact 
that  difficult  forms  of  knowledge  such  as  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics traveled  to  the  West  from  the  East,  he  rests  serenely  confi- 
dent that  Christianity  or  the  West  has  nothing  to  teach  him.  The 
Mussulman,  the  son  of  a  conqueror,  knows  that  his  sword  carried 
Islam  from  an  obscure  town  in  an  obscure  peninsula  to  three  con- 
tinents. Each  is  well  satistied,  one  looking  to  the  risliis  and  the 
other  to  the  prop /wt.  And  both  are  agreed  that  a  life  of  peace  and 
plenty  is  preferable  and  is  to  be  secured  by  doing  as  the  powers- 
that-be  require,  but  that  this  outward  subservience  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  priceless  jewel  of  their  inherited  faith. 
Intellectual  enlightenment,  moral  uplifting,  and  salvation  of  the 
soul,  they  decline  with  a  superior  smile.  History,  philosophy, 
literature,  all  the  sciences  and  all  theologies,  soap,  taxes,  law 
and  order,  discipline,  European  clothes  and  ways  of  living,  even 
ten  years  of  Bible  study  in  a  mission  school  or  college — everything 
is  welcome  if  it  makes  for  peace  and  plenty,  but  for  no  other  reason. 
About  the  mind  and  the  soul,  the  last  word  has  been  said  ;  no 
others  are  needed  ;  nothing  can  alter  them.  About  the  body  and 
what  will  bring  rupees,  every  wish  and  indication  of  a  wish  of  the 
ruler  is  to  be  submitted  to.  smoothly  and  uncomplainingly.  This 
adamantine  firmness  in  things  inward,  with  a  mercurial  versatile- 
ness  in  things  outward,  has  been  the  bane  of  India." 

The  first  sign  of  amenability  to  foreign  teaching,  it  is  said,  came 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  "missionaries  of  Carey's  time 
gathered  their  first  fruits."  Fifty  years  later  there  was  a  second 
crop,  due  again  to  the  personality  of  missionaries  iii  educational 
work.  But  for  the  mass  of  the  people  "none  of  these  movements 
constituted  a  departure  from  the  tixt  attitude  of  rock  within,  silken 
smoothness  outside."  but  "with  the  advent  of  the  new  element 
of  sincerity,  this  growing  away  from  the  old  faith  may  mean 
-rowing  toward  a  new  one  if  its  claims  are  adequately  presented." 
Further  : 

"What  is  called  'present  discontents'  involves  a  large  mass  of 
Indians,  who  are  tor  the  fust  time  departing  from  their  Custom  and 
positively  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  matter  of  external  lite  in- 
stead ot  smoothly  submitting  to  it.  For  the  first  time  we  have  an 
outward  mass  action  corresponding  to  the  inner  feeling! — the  daw  ii 
of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  calls  sincerity.  We  have  a  proof  that 
foreign  teaching  lias  penetrated  the  hard  shell  of  self-complacency, 
and  inward  conviction  even  with  the  Indian  has  resulted  in  out- 
ward act.  The  ancient  faith  of  each  is  no  longer  the  tower  of 
rth  it  used  to  be  to  the  I  lindu  and  Mussulman.  Mohammed- 
anism possessing  one  element  of  i  eal  Strength,  viz.,  the  worship  of 
one  ( iod.  has  not  leached  the  degree  ot  disintegration  that  Hindu- 
ism has." 
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NOVELS   OF  CHICAGO  LIFE 

CHICAGO  has  a  school  ol  novelists  that  wins  from  Mr.  Howells 
the  confession  that  he  likes  "to  recur  to  it  better  than  to 
that  of  any  other  Americans  now  writing  fiction."  This  is  bj  way 
of  "  placing  "  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Robert  I  lerrick,  \\  hose  lack 
of  general  recognition  seems  to  arouse  tli.u  spirit  of  knight-errantry 
that  led  Mr.  Howells  to  speak  some  time  ago  in  behalf  of  an  Eng- 
lish novelist.  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick.  Indeed,  their  extrinsic  cases, 
he  finds,  hear  a  likeness  in  the  matter  of  winning  no  large  public. 
Mr.  Herrick  he  places  among  the  few  American  novelists  of  a  later 
generation  than  Mr.  Henry  James,  "who  are  at  once  moralists  and 
artists."  'The  number  is  so  few,  he  says,  that  it  would  lie  easy  to 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  <  >f  Mr.  I  [errick's  work  he 
speaks  in  these  terms  in  The  North  American  Review  (June) : 

"It  does  not  stand  alone;  but  it  is  quite  sensibly  part  oi  what  is 
alone  vital  in  our  imaginative  literature;  it  is  apparently,  it  not 
actually,  the  fulfilment  of  an  ethical  impulse  effecting  itself  by 
means  of  truth  to  life,  and  by  the  study  of  character,  serious,  self- 
Ctful,  a  little  less  lightened  by  humor  than  1  could  wish,  but 
kept  in  its  course  by  its  constancy  to  a  high  purpose.  It  asks 
courage  in  the  reader  who  shrinks  from  pain  ;  but  if  he  will  once 
submit  himself  to  its  conditions,  it  will  hold  him  to  the  last  word 
with  a  grip  on  his  interest  which  nothing  merely  amusing  will  lay. 
As  I  understand,  this  is  what  the  reader  primarily  wants  ;  but  Mr. 
Herrick"s  fiction  will  do  something  more  for  him  ;  it  will  keep  him 
under  its  sped  when  he  has  shut  the  book.  It  will  give  him  some- 
thing to  think  about;  himself,  for  instance,  and  his  relations  to 
other  men  very  like  himself  in  their  common  human  nature.  If 
his  thoughts  are  not  altogether  pleasant,  it  will  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  justice  to  declare  why,  and  it  ought  to  set  him  about  seeing  how 
he  can  make  his  thoughts  pleasant." 

Mr.  Herrick's  novels — six  in  number — "are  mainly  peopled  by 
Chicagoans,  especially  Chicagoan  women,  either  native  or  of  that 
more  Eastern  or  more  Western  derivation  which  somehow  fails  of 
making  Chicago  cosmopolitan."  The  mirror  held  up  to  Chicago, 
say-.  Mr.  Howells,  "does  not  always  show  her  a  flattering  image." 
The  books,  as  they  are  named  in  this  study,  are  "The  Gospel  of 
Freedom,"  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen,"  "  The  Common 
Lot,"  "Together,"  "Jock  o'  Dreams,"  and  "The  Web  of  Life." 
All  of  them  are  termed  "modern  in  the  full,  frank,  and  fearless 
spirit  of  their  dealing  with  their  material."  The  fourth  of  these  is 
the  latest  published  and  perhaps  best  known.  In  certain  others 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  books  he  is  shown  as  a  painter  in  the  field  of  our 
economic  and  commercial  life  exploited  by  a  few  novelists  and 
more  muck-raking  magazine  critics.     But — 

"What  makes  Mr.  Herrick  so  useful  in  this  field  is  his  artistic 
self-control.  Such  books  as 'The  Common  Lot '  and  'The  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Citizen  '  strike  me  as  scarcely  amiss  in  any  detail, 
and  they  are  without  [the  hectic  flush  which  in  an  author  imparts 
itself  to  his  subject,  and  makes  his  reader  doubt  if  it  be  the  hue  of 
life.  The  books  are,  of  course,  rather  the  more  terrible  on  account 
of  their  quiet  veracity  ;  and  their  convincing  power  brings  us  to  a 
wholesome  shame  for  what  we  have  so  largely  become.  They  are 
not  only  terrible,  but  they 'are  terrifying  in  certain  climaxes,  such 
as  that  awful  hour  in  'The  Common  Lot,'  when  the  architect  who 
has  'stood  in'  with  the  jerry-builder  sees  the  victims  of  his  fraudu- 
lent construction  drop  into  the  roaring  volcano  which  his  'fire-proof ' 
edifice  has  become.  As  you  look  on  with  the  wretched  man,  wdiose 
moral  ruin  has  been  so  reasonable,  so  logical,  you  become  one 
with  him  in  your  consciousness  of  like  possibilities  in  yourself. 
When  a  novelist  can  do  this  with  his  reader,  he  has  taken  himself 
out  of  the  category  of  futile  villain-mongers  and  placed  himself  in 
the  high,  clear  air  where  George  Eliot  discovered  in  our  common 
human  nature  her  immortal  Tito." 

In  "  The  Memoirs  of  an  A.merican  Citizen  "  the  author  pictures  a 
business  career  "with  as  much  skill  in  its  implications  as  in  its 
facts;  the  spiritual  and  material  incidents  are  portrayed  with  an 


equal  sense  oi  their  outer  appearance'  and  then  inner  significance." 
It  is  called  "a  grim  book";  but  "  The  Web  ol  Lite  "is  termed".! 

tragical  book  with  as  much  fealty  to  truth  and  more  final  comlort." 
( )|  this  we  read  : 

"  Public  interests  enter  into  it,  as  they  do  into  nearly  every  book 
of  Mr.  Herrick's,  but  it  is  a  personalized  relation  which  its  people 

bear  to  them.      If  I  did  not  think  so  well  of  his  other  books  I  might 
say  this  was   his   best;   there  is  a  poetic   sense  ol    Fate  in  it,  quite 


ROBERT    HERRICK, 

Whose  fiction  Mr   Howells  finds  "  much  more  broadly  based  than  that 
of  any  other  American  novelist  <>t  his  generation." 

short  of  fatalism,  and  a  pathos  which  the  austere  Nemesis  of  'The 
Common  Lot,' for  instance,  does  not  indulge.  Mr.  Herrick  always, 
probably,  evolves  his  characters  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
which  may  be  as  simple  as  you  like;  he  lets  them  keep  their  tra- 
dition, their  conscious  past,  through  whatever  social  successes 
tempt  them  or  reward  them  ;  and  we  often  see  in  them  the  truth 
noted  by  Mr.  George  Ade  that 'Chicago  is  a  city  made  up  of  country 
people  ...  a  metropolis  having  a  few  saving  virtues  of  a  village.' 
Such  a  saying  is  a  key  to  the  secret  of  what  goes  on  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  nearly  all  the  people  in  'The  Web  of  Life,'  and  they 
are  the  more  interesting  because  they  have  not  lost  the  strong 
vitality  deriving  from  the  Indiana  village  or  the  Wisconsin  farm. 
It  is  a  great  book,  but  sad,  sad." 

"The  Gospel  of  Freedom  "  Mr.  Howells  regards  as  Mr.  Herrick's 
greatest  book.  The  people  in  it  "are  such  as  from  your  experi- 
ence of  men  and  women  you  know  to  be  veritable,  and  without 
being  overmotived,  they  work  out  to  the  inevitable  end."  Mr. 
Howells  observes  further: 

"  It  is  the  highest  privilege  of  the  artist  to  take  not  only  morally 
mean  and  nasty  people,  but  dull  and  tiresome  ones,  and  by  virtue 
of  showing  their  reality  to  make  them  interesting  and  even  fasci- 
nating, as  Mr.  Herrick  does  in  more  than  one  book.  The  detest- 
able little  esthete  (who  is  the  sole  'hero  '  of  'The  Gospel  of  Free- 
dom '),  living  upon  the  liberality  of  those  who  really  love  beauty- 
more  than  he,  without  the  expectation  or  promise  of  use  in  his. 
study  of  the  beautiful,  is  no  more  a  triumph  of  that  author's  art 
than  such  a  null  and  merely  selfish  woman  as  the  heroine's  mother,. 
who  seems  merely  to  happen  in  it.  But  the  highest  triumph  of  all 
is  the  equilibrium  in  which  it  holds  the  reader's  feeling  toward  the 
heroine.  This  is  a  balance  which  seems  the  effect  of  her  own: 
nature,  and  tho  it  trembles  now  toward  the  squalor  of  moral  ruin, 
and  now  toward  the  pathos  of  innocent  suffering,  it  does  not  finally 
incline  toward  either.  She  is  what  she  has  become  :  a  woman  who 
has  sought  herself  and  not  others  in  what  she  has  been  and  done, 
and  who  pays  the  cost." 

What  Mr.  Howells  finds  finally  to  say  of  this  Chicago  writer's 
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work  is  that  "it  is  much  more  broadly  based  than  that  of  any  other 
ricannove  ition.  .  .  .  It  is  founded  on  the  uni- 

i  cture  is  rather 
al  than  the  uni 

MR.  CARNEGIE    ON   THE   WISDOM   OF 
LIBRARY-GIVING 

TIli)  Mi.  i  is  given  over  550.000,000  for  library  build- 

■   irts  oi   the  English-speaking  world,  he  has  not 
-in  from  detractors.     Hitherto  the  exact  extent  of 
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The  Carnegie  Alcove  in  the  Pittsburg  Library. 

his  benefactions  has  not  been  known  ;  nor  have  his  own  particular 
views  of  the  matter  been  given  any  extended  statement.  But 
Collier'i  for  June  5  presents  an  article  from  his  own  pen  which, 

thi 1  such  in  form,  serins  to  be  in  fact  a  reply  to  his  critics. 

Hen  are  some  oi  the  important  statements : 

"Tin-  letters  received  from  parents  thanking  me   for  libraries 

ilished  and  telling  ol  the  change  these  have  made  upon  theii 

children  are  numerous.     Jt  is  not  only  what  a  library  does  in  a 

nunity;  that  is  only  one-half  oi  its  sphere.    What  it  prevents 


is  equally  important.  If  young  men  do  not  spend  their  evenings 
in  the  library,  where  will  they  be  spending  them  ?  If  the  young 
do  not  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  what  will  they  otherwise  acquire  ? 

"It  is  often  charged  against  public  libraries  that  they  supply  so 
much  fiction.  There  is  something  to  be  said  upon  that  side,  but 
the  impression  received  by  the  figures  is  greatly  misleading.  The 
novel  is  returned  on  an  average  in  a  few  days,  but  the  solid  book. 
Conveying  instruction,  is  kept  five  times  longer;  si)  that  when  we 
read  of  fiction  being  one-half  of  the  total  books  read,  if  the  time 
consumed  be  compared  with  that  spent  upon  instructive  works, 
then  the  time  spent  upon  fiction  is  10  per  cent.,  one-fifth  of  that 
which  the  reader  would  suppose,  after  reading  that  fiction  is  50 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  even  if  fiction  be  read  far  more  than 
any  other  one  branch,  provided  the  fiction  be  good,  it  is  salutary. 

"  It  mean-,  much  to  young  men  and  women  that  after  their  dreary. 
uneventful  toil  during  the  whole  clay  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  world  of  good  fiction.  The  masters  of  fiction  are  benefactors 
to  the  race,  and  the  librarian  is  becoming  fully  alive  to  tin 
that  his  mission  is  not  only  to  hand  out  t lie  book  asked  for,  but  to 
lead  the  applicant  into  green  pastures — the  best  fiction. 

"I  like  library-giving  for  one  reason  particularly.  The  library 
gives  nothing  for  nothing.  The  youth  who  is  improved  by  it  must 
cooperate.  If  he  does  not  read  and  study  he  finds  no  reward. 
Nothing  for  nothing  is  the  law  within  the  walls.  Help  yourself  is 
the  decree. 

"Another  feature  pleases  me  greatly.  The  library  supported  by 
taxation  is  owned  by  the  community.  It  is  no  gilt  to  the  poorer 
Classes.  They  also  contribute  their  mite.  It  is  the  library  of  the 
people,  and  within  its  walls  the  poorest  citizen  has  all  the  rights 
of  the  Mayor. 

"  Free  public  libraries  are  the  cradles  of  triumphant  democracy. 
The  workingman,  showing  his  friends  who  have  come  to  visit  him 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  can  stop  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the 
library,  which  I  rejoice  to  say  is  almost  without  exception  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  and  say  to  his  astonished  guests:  'Here  is  my 
property.  1  am  an  owner  of  this  building.  The  Mayor  has  not 
anymore  rights  within  its  walls  than  I  have.  1  am  part  owner 
with  him.' 

"Another  consideration  most  grateful  to  the  giver:  he  has  not 
pauperized  the  community  in  any  degree;  he  has  only  given  the 
building.     The  community  gives  the  site  and  maintains  the  library. 

"When  I  gave  Dr.  Billings  the  note  agreeing  to  furnish  New 
York  City  with  seventy-eight  library  buildings,  which  was  the 
largest  wholesale  business  I  ever  did  at  any  one  time  in  library- 
giving,  1  was  met  by  many  who  offered  their  hands  and  wished  to 
congratulate  me  upon  having  given  New  York  such  a  gilt.  My 
invariable  reply  w  as  :  'No,  1  can  not  receive  your  congratulations 
upon  that  account  :  but  if  you  wish  to  congratulate  me  upon  having 
induced  New  York  City  to  agree  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  free 
libraries  everywhere,  then  shake.'  It  is  not  what  the  individual 
gives,  but  what,  by  giving  part,  he  thereby  induces  communities 
to  give,  that  really  counts.  My  part  is  small,  but  it  stimulates 
cities  to  do  great  things,  and  1  am  grateful  for  being  even  so 
humble  an  agent  in  bringing  within  reach  of  the  poorest 
'people's  university  '  -  a  collection  of  books  free  to  all. 

"Distant  is  the  day  when  the  free   public  library,  maintained  by 
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i  nothing  for  1  othlng." 
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A   "CARNEGIE"    FOR    THE    Fiji    ISLANDS. 
Laying  the  corner-stone  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  latest  gift. 


taxation,  will  cease  to  be  recognized  as  a  fountain  from  which  only 
healing  waters  Mow  " 

Mr.  Carnegie  suggests  that  something  of  his  library -giving  pro- 
pensity is  perhaps  due  to  heredity.  His  father  before  him  began 
this  form  of  benefaction  :  and  in  his  article  Mr.  Carnegie  pays 
this  pious  tribute  to  the  weaver  of  Dunfermline  : 

"It  was  not  until  long  after  I  had  begun  that  I  learned  that  my 
father,  a  weaver  in  Dunfermline,  was  one  of  live  fellow  weavers 
who  agreed  to  combine  their  few  books  and  give  them  out  to  appli- 
cants. A  vacant  space  in  my  father's  loom-shop  was  filled  with 
the  few  books,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  library  movement 
in  my  native  town.  This  was  shortly  alter  I  was  born.  The 
records  show  that  this  collection  was  moved  seven  times,  the  first 
time  in  the  aprons  of  the  pioneers,  each  move  increasing  its  sphere 
until  it  was  merged  in  the  Mechanics'  Library.  So  that  my  father 
may  be  said  to  have  assisted  in  giving  the  first  public  library  to 
Dunfermline,  and  his  son  has  been  privileged  to  give  the  last.  I 
have  often  said  that  I  do  not  know  a  lineage  which  I  prefer  to  that 
of  a  library-founding  weaver." 

There  are  now  1,800  Carnegie  library  buildings,  all  established 
under  the  usual  conditions,  scattered  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  globe,  including  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Australia.  Canada,  it  is  said,  has  taken  almost  as  many  as  our 
own  land  in  proportion  to  population. 


The  Total  of  Mr.  <  arneuie'*  Library  (iif;-. 

■-i  to  December  jr.  /go8) 

United  States 959  buildings  208  branches  $34,870,745 

Canada                                      86                         5  2,059,415 

England  and  Wales 59  7.859,550 

Ireland 21  724,610 

Scotland 105                          18  2,075,080 

New  Zealand    14  146,250 

British  West  Indies 5  119,000 

Australia  and  Tasmania 2  47,500 

South  Africa 3  23,500 

Seychelles  Islands 1  10,000 

Fiji  Islands 1  7.500 

College  Libraries                 3.653.753 

Total 851. 596. 903 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  LITERARY  FIND 

MR.  ROOSKVELT  has  gone  abroad  and  discovered  an 
American  author — a  fact  that  seems  to  him  "rather  queer." 
The  writer  is  Mr.  Warrington  Dawson,  who  has  published  two 
novels,  "  The  Scar  "  and  "  The  Scourge,"  in  England  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  editors  of  The  Outlook  (June),  where  Mr.  Roose- 
velt announces  his  find,  explain  more  fully  that  Mr.  Dawson  is  a 
South  Carolinian  who  has  lived  many  years  abroad,  much  of  the 
time  in  France.  This  is  given  as  further  satisfactory  evidence 
why  he  is  still  a  prophet  unhonored  at  home.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
writing  during  his  leisure  moments  at  Mombasa,  thinks  it  "not  very 
creditable  to  us  that  this  American,  writing  with  unusual  power  of 
American  scenes  and  problems,  should  have  an  exclusively  Euro- 
pean audience."  But  his  fellow  editors  view  the  situation  with 
more  equanimity.  They  point  out  that  Mr.  Dawson  is  not  yet 
thirty,  and  add  that  "if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  judgment  of  his  stories 
should  be  confirmed  by  American  readers,  Mr.  Dawson  lias  ample 
time  before  him  yet  to  add  his  name  to  the  growing  list  of  success- 
ful American  novelists."  We  quote  the  ex-President's  words  more 
fully  : 

"Mr.  Dawson *s  stories  are  laid  in  the  country  districts  and  small 
towns  of  Virginia.  In  each  volume  a  Northerner,  in  the  first  a 
woman,  in  the  second  a  man,  is  thrown  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  members  of  a  proud  caste  of  provincial  aristocrats,  who  have 
been  slowly  sinking  under  the  burden  of  grinding  poverty,  whose 
poverty-stricken  lives  are  both  hardening  and  narrowing,  but  in 
whose  strongly  individualized  natures  there  dwell  qualities  and 
capacities  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  in  his  studies  of  these  native 
Southern  whites — both  men  and  women,  both  those  who  are  pain- 
fully struggling  upward  and  those  whom  an  iron  fate  is  slowly 
forcing  downward — and  in  his  studies  of  the  dark-skinned  alien 
race  standing  so  utterly  aloof  from  them  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  that  Mr.  Dawson  excels  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  agree  with  all  his  conclusions  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  work.  But  almost  equally  good  is  the  study  of  the  North- 
erner who  dwells  South,  who  lias  made  a  real  business  success, 
who  is  in  his  own  fashion  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  spent  his  life,  but  whom  they  at  bottom  never 
cease  to  regard  as  an   interloper:  and  Mr.  Dawson  is  entirely  just 
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nd  unwarranted  part  of  this  attitude 

other  hand,  the  measure  of  justification  which  it  lias 

at  makes  the  intruder  insist  on  trying  to 

•     the  ■  ommunity  in  many  ways  which  represent  what  is 

i  ssai  j  or  even  injurious. 

..)  intention  of  writing  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Dawson's  two 

:  but  it  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 

.  who  writes  with  power  and  interest  oi  vital  home  matters. 

ind  his  audience  abroad,  hut  lias  neither  critics  nor 
audience  at  home.     He  should  have  both." 


BEAUTY  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  SPELLINGS 

'To  simplify  spelling  would  indict  a  loss  of  the  beauty  of  words 
A  that  would  be  intolerable.  So  claim  the  exponents  of  the 
ic  argument  against  change,  says  Mr.  William  Archer.  A 
distinguished  novelist  in  discussing  the  problem  with  him  declared 
that  "simplification  would  leave  the  language  bare  and  bald,  like 
the  whitewashed  wall  of  a  Methodist  chapel."  "You  must  have 
ornament  !"  asserted  this  objector.  "You  must  have  arabesque  •'  " 
Mr.  Archer,  proceeding  to  state  the  full  implications  of  this  posi- 
tion, maintains  that  the  objector  should  not  stop  with  defending 
"the  special  forms  of  unreason  now  dominant,"  but  might  go  on 
"to  declare  that  the  more  luxuriant  'arabesque  '  of  (say)  Eliza- 
bethan spelling  is  preferable  to  the  comparatively  meager  ornamen- 
tation of  to-day,"  standing  up,  for  example,  for  "musicke"  and 
"  physicke  "  and  "dogge."  The  esthetic  argument,  says  Mr.  Archer, 
found  an  English  defender  who  declared  that  "English  spelling  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  with  which  irreverent  meddlers  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  tamper."  Another  writer,  quoted  from  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London),  described  the  desire  for  reformation  as  "hideous 
lunacy."  Mr.  Archer,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  English  Society, 
takes  up  the  esthetic  argument  as  being  a  plea  for  "pure  beauty  " 
and  answers  it  in  this  wise  : 

"The  fallacy  of  our  estheticists,  then,  lies  in  arguing  from  the 
Ugliness  (as  they  esteem  it)  of  simplified  spelling  to  the  beauty  of 
conventional  spelling.  The  sensation  of  ugliness  is,  for  them, 
quite  real.  It  is  a  psychological  datum  of  which  all  rational  re- 
formers must  take  account.  It  is,  indeed,  the  one  serious  obstacle 
to  simplification.  I  wilgo  further,  and  say  that  few  reformers  are 
themselvs  unconscious  of  the  shock  OCCasiond  by  unfamiliar  word- 
forms.  But  they  know  that  the  uneasiness  arises  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  habit,  not  from  any  loss  of  positiv  beauty.  They  find 
by  experience  that  a  new-  habit  soon  grows  up.  and  that  a  form  that 
satisfies  the  reason  docs  not  long  continue  to  jar  upon  the  unreason- 
ing nervs.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  essential  fact  —  they  recog- 
nize that  for  coming  generations,  accustomd  from  the  first  to  rea- 
sonable forms,  those  forms  wil  hav  neither  less  nor  more  esthetic 
Charm  than  the  clumsy  misspellings  ol  to-day." 

Mr.  Archer  admits  that  words  have  a  beauty  lor  the  ear  which 
consists  of  "sonority,"  but  the  simplifies  "do  not  propose  to  alter 

a  single  sound  in  the  language,  except  in  so  far  as  a  reasonable 
orthography  would  tend  to  check  slovenliness  oi  pronunciation." 
but  regarding  a  word  as  a  mere  visible  object ."  a  longer  or  shorter 
string  of  1<  ot  one  of  them,  he  thinks,  has  any  remarkable 

itj  oi  form.     1  b-  continues  : 

"What  are  tie-  elements  ol  beauty.-  Ale  they  not  out  1  inc.  pro- 
portion, symmetry,  color,  light-and-shade?  The  last  two  elements 
are  manifestly  absent  from  the  printed  word.  When  we  talk  oi  the 
I  a  womI.  we  think,  not  of  its  letters,  but  of  the  associa- 
tions) d  with  either  its  sound  or  its  meaning.  As  for  the 
other  three  elements,  the)  must  evidently  be  sought  in  the  disposi- 
tion ot  the  excrescent  letti  ■.  those  which  keep  to  the  level. 
Words  <  omposed  entirely  oi  unexi  rescenl  letters  hav  no  more  out- 
than  a  bai  oi  soap,  and  considerably  less  than  a  poker.  Hut 
level  words  ot  any  length  are  ran- ;  cm  we  im<l  beauty,  symmetry, 
proportion  in  the  far  comoner  words  oi  more  or  less  broken  out- 
line? If  so,  there  must  be  some  law  or  laws  determining,  from 
the  esthetic  point  oi  view,  the  best  distribution  oi  th<  aces; 


and  words  must  be  more  or  less  beautiful  according  as  they  con- 
form to  or  sin  against  these  canons.  But  no  one,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  ever  herd  of  any  such  canons,  or  tried  to  formulate  them. 
What  is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  word?  That  which  begins  and 
ends  with  an  upward  excrescence  ':  or  that  which  begins  with  an 
upward  and  ends  with  a  downward  excrescence  ?  or  that  which  has 
two  excrescent  letters  exactly  in  the  middle  ?  or  that  which  forms 
a  saw-edge  with  three  upward  or  three  downward  excrescences  ? 
There  is  no  answer  to  such  questions;  they  are  absolutely  futile. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  excrescent  letters  occur  at  every  possible  point 
and  in  every  possible  order,  nor  has  any  one  ever  dremt  of  attempt- 
ing to  alter  or  adjust  their  distribution  with  an  eye  to  'arabesque.' 
There  are  a  few  words  which  present  anomalies  or  freaks  of 
arrangement — words,  for  instance,  like  Hannah  or  level,  which 
can  be  read  backward  as  well  as  forward.  They  wil  scarcely  be 
claimd,  however,  as  examples  of  the  beauty  of  symmetry  :  and 
even  if  they  are.  there  is  not  one  word  in  ten  thousand  that  presents 
any  such  characteristic.  The  assertion  of  inherent  visual  beauty, 
in  fact,  is  so  utterly  empty  that,  in  order  to  reason  against  it  at  all, 
we  hav  to  lend  it  more  substance  than  it  actually  posses! 
final  consideration  is  perhaps  worth  suggesting.  If  printed  words 
are  things  of  visual  beauty,  that  beauty  ought  to  be  as  apparent  to 
a  foreiner,  wholly  ignorant  of  English,  as  to  any  one  born  to  the 
use  of  the  language.  Indeed,  the  foreiner  ought  to  be  the  better 
judge  of  such  beauty,  inasmuch  as  his  purely  visual  perception 
woud  be  undisturbd  by  any  irrelevant  associations  of  sound  or 
sense. 

"Hut  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  words  of  any 
language  are  far  more  apt  to  seem  grotesque  than  beautiful  to 
the  eye  of  an  observer  who  knows  nothing  of  their  meaning  ami 
can  make  only  wild  »uesses  at  their  sound.  Silly  caricatures  of 
the  visual  aspect  of  unknown  tongues  are  among  the  unfailing  re- 
sources ol  cheap  humor.  What  Englishman  is  guiltless  of  having 
laught  at  the  apparent  absurdities  of  Welsh  ?  — in  which,  by  the 
way.  the  spelling  is  fonetic  in  a  high  degree.  Vet  there  is  no  reason 
to  clout  that  Welsh  is  as  beautiful  in  a  Welshman's  eyes  as  English 
in  an  Englishman's;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Welsh- 
men who  are  ignorant  of  English  cherish  an  envious  admiration 
lor  the  visual  beauty  of  English  words." 

The  sense  of  ugliness  which  arouses  so  much  hostility  to  simpli- 
fication, says  this  writer,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  very 
absurdity  of  our  current  spelling  has  tempted  many  writers — 
Thackeray,  for  example,  in  England,  and 'Josh  Billings'  in  America 
— to  make  humorous  capital  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  burlesque." 
further  : 

"  1'eople  regard  the  fantastic  spelling  of  these  humorists  as  a 
satire   upon  'fonetic  '  reform  :   whereas,  in    fact,  it  is  a   satire  upon 

the  recklessly  unfonetic  nature  of  our  conventions.  I  n  better-spelt 
languages  there  is  little  temptation  to  this  form  of  humor,  and  it 
is  little  practist.  Many  of  the  spellings,  both  of  Mr.  C.J.  Yellow- 
plush  and  of  'Josh  Billings,'  represent  the  respectiv  dialects  oi  these 

distinguisht  characters,  and  hav  no  more  bearing  on  our  subject 
than,  lor  instance,  the  brogue  of  Mr.   Dooley.      Hut  a  considerable 

number  of  Mr.  Yellowplush's eccentricities  arise  from  the  attempt 

to  represent  correct  sounds  by  methods  which  are  also  'correct' — 
in  other  words.  Such  ate  'emocean.'  'scentiment.  *  '  I  boughed 
again,'  'ii  you're  up  to  snough,'  'soughring,'  'say  neigh  to  him,' 
'misteak,'  'a  phig  for  your  politix,'  'io.it.'  'roags,' 'the  bell  was 
wrung,' 'a  pail  fase  and  a  pare  of  falling  shoulders,'  'yousua  ,' 

'nevyOU,'  'a  pint  ol   small  bier."  'let  me  draw   a  Vail  over  the  seen,' 

'your  write  in  giving  them  all  possible  prays.'     These  spellings 

aie  a  plain  testimony,  in  some  cases  to  the  ridiculousness,  in  all  to 
the  wild  inconsistency,  ol  our  establisht  conventions.  Their 
w  rongness  in  these  words  is  as  arbitral  y  as  their  rightness  in  other 
wonls. 

"Reasonably  considerd,  they  are  a  powerful  plea  tor  sim- 
plification: but  in  practis  they  act  as  a  stumbling-block,  by  reen- 
forcing  the  tendency  to  regard  every  change  of  spelling  as  ludicrous 

and  vulgar.      'Josh    Billings'  is  a  far   less   ingenious  and   amusing 

letter-twister  than  Thackeray.  Most  oi  his  spellings  merelj  ex- 
emplify the  haphazard  foneticism  of  the  uneducated.  Hut  there  is 
a  touch  ol    satire  in  'oph  '  lor  'off,'  'ced  '  for  'said,'  and   'highsts' 

lor  'hoists.'      I  mention  these  humorists  merely  to  show  how 

lish  spelling  is  fortified    in  its  very    badness      how   the  very   piools 

ol  its  irrationality  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  amend." 
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THIS  YEAR'S  GLIDDEN   TOUR 

The  pathfinders  for  the  Glidden  tour  of 
next  month  having  completed  their  work, 
details  of  the  course  and  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contest  are  at  hand.  Arthur  M. 
fervis,  writing  in   I  June,  declares 

that  the  contest  will  in  every  respect  be 
"larger  and  better  than  any  before."  He 
says  in  detail : 

"It  will  be  a  longer  tour  in  point  ^\ 
mileage  and  of  tune-duration.  It  will  go 
into  new  fields  and  he  less  of  a  circuit  than 
heretofore,  covering  a  greater  stretch  of 
country  in  one  direction  than  any  other 
\  A  A.  tour  in  which  the  Glidden  tropin 
has  figured.  The  tour  to  St.  Louis,  in 
1004,  is  the  only  one 
comparable  to  that  t<( 
this  year  and  that 
wis  not  a  contest. 
There  are  more  prizes 
at  stake  than  ever 
before  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which 
they  are  offered  make 
stronger  the  incentive 
ompete  There 
are  three  trophies  for 
the  loot)  contestants 
and  each  will  go  to  an 
individual.  The  rules 
have  been  revised  so 
as  to  be  more  exact- 
ing, making  the  eon- 
test   in   some  respects 

a    little    more    severe  route 

and  difficult,  while  on 

the  other  hand  there  never  was  so  much 
promise  of  lavish  entertainment  along  the 
route.  These  are  of  a  character  calculated 
to  make  the  tour  resemble  a  triumphant 
procession. 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  Glidden 
trophy  was  offered  the  mileage  of  the  con- 
test for  it  will,  this  year,  be  somewhat  in 
excess  of  2,000  miles.  The  elapsed  time 
of  the  tour  will  be  eighteen  days,  which  is 
three  days  more  than  in  former  years,  while 
the  actual  running-time  will  number  four- 
teen days,  the  daily  mileage  being  slightly 
more  in  the  average." 

A  map.  printed  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
shows  the  route  as  already  determined. 
It  is  subject,  however,  to  some  minor 
changes.  The  contestants  will  start  from 
Detroit  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  and 
are  expected  to  stop  each  night  at  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  Kalamazoo,  Chicago,  Madi- 
son, La  Crosse,  Indianapolis,  Fort  Dodge, 
Omaha.  Kearney,  Julesburg,  Denver,  Hugo, 
Oakley,  Salina,  and  Kansas  City.  The  two 
Sundavs  will  be  spent  at   Minneapolis  and 


Denver.  The  soil  of  ten  States  will  be 
touched     upon,     'flu-     scenery,     however, 

will  be  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 
visible  in  former  tours,  when  the  route  led 
generally    through   the   mountain   resorts  of 

Eastern  States      For  several  days  the  con 
testants    will    traverse    an    unpicturesque 

prairie  country.  In  the  far  West  there 
will  be  long  Stretches  when  few  towns  will 
be  entered.      The  writer  savs: 

"The  pathfinders  traveled  seventy  miles 
without  seeing  a  town  after  leaving  ft. 
Morgan,  and  then  the  little  town  of  Hen- 
net  had  only  half  a  dozen  houses.  From 
there  on  to  Denver,  thirty  miles,  there  is 
only  one  other  small  town,  Watkins.  The 
road  winds  across  the  open   prairie  and   in 
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many  places  is  barely  discernible.  The 
passengers  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  exercise  in  opening  and  shutting  gates. 
These  gates  are  simply  the  conventional 
three-strand  barbed-wire  fence  cut  at  one 
post  and  then  a  pole  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  wires.  A  short  wire  is  looped  over 
the  pole  from  the  regular  post  to  fasten 
the  gate.  As  the  loop  is  generally  a  tight 
fit  the  inexperienced  gate-opener  is  likely 
to  tear  his  clothes  or  run  a  barb  in  his 
hand.  As  he  is  getting  a  taste  of  Western 
life,  however,  little  inconveniences  like 
these  are  not  minded. 

"While  there  are  but  few  human  beings 
along  the  last  half  of  the  day's  journey  into 
Denver,  the  country  is  thickly  settled  by 
prairie-dogs,  and  these  little  creatures  will 
perhaps  excite  more  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm among  the  tourists  than  would  a 
broad-shouldered  frontiersman.  The  dog 
towns  may  be  recognized  by  numerous 
small  holes  in  the  ground  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  about  a  foot  around  them. 

"The  journey  of  the  pathfinder  was  also 
enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  two  ante- 
lopes. The  photographer  tried  to  get  a 
picture,  but  the  little  animals  were  too  far 
away  to  show  up  satisfactorily.  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  run  was  the  mir- 
age. A  large  lake  appeared  in  the  distance 
with  trees  and  buildings  and  cattle  graz- 
ing, apparently  knee-deep  in  water.  As 
the  car  advanced  the  water  receded  and 
finally  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  ap- 
parently interminable  prairie." 

The  pathfinders,  owing  to  the  trip  having 
been  made  before  the  roads  had  settled 
down  to  summer  conditions,  frequently 
made  much  slower  progress  than  will  the 
contestants.  For  example,  on  April  14, 
they  made  only  seven  miles  in  going^from 
Kalamazoo  to  South  Bend,  whereas  from 
South  Bend  to  Chicago,  on  the  following 
day,  they  made  103  miles.  Leaving  Madi- 
son on  April  18,  they  covered  only  25  miles. 
On  other  davs  the  distance  covered  varied 


fr< 'in   7  or  1  ]   miles  to  75  1  ir  g  1   miles.     A 
wntcr  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"How  much  better  the  tourists  will  fare 

when  the  roads  are  hard  and  dry  than  did 
the  pathfinders,  is  shown  by  the  schedule. 
Several  times  the)  took  four  days  to  go 
oxer  what  will  he  a  one-da)  run  for  the 
tourists.  The  last  day's  run  of  the  path- 
finder was  (>()  miles,  from  Topeka  to  Kan- 
sas City.  It  took  ()'.  hours  for  the  run, 
whereas  the  trip  lias  been  made,  in  slim- 
mer, in  3  hours  24  minutes,  so  good  are 
the  roads  when  dry.  The  last  four  days 
of  the  tour  will  be  the  most  interesting 
according  to  the  experiences  of  the  path- 
finders. Running  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Rockies,  with  Pike's  Peak  in  view, 
they  saw  three  herds  of  antelopes  on  their 
second  day.  out  from 
Denver,  and,  later,  a 
herd  of  elks  was  seen, 
besides  a  few  bears 
and  plenty  of  co- 
yotes and  prairie- 
dogs.  Near  Wilson, 
Kan.,  the  pathfinders 
had  a  hard  experi- 
ence with  a  spring 
freshet,  the  baggage 
being  submerged  with 
Dai  Lewis's  records 
in  it." 

The  same  paper 
prints  some  items 
from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  pathfinder, 
who  declares  that 
this  will  be  "the  greatest  tour  yet  made." 
Of  the  interest  shown  in  the  West  he  says : 

"Throughout  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas  every  farmer  that  the  pathfinders 
talked  to  either  had  automobiles  or  was 
talking  about  buying.  Kansas  City  is  the 
third  largest  automobile  distributing-point 
in  the  country,  and  the  dispensers  of  motor- 
vehicles  in  that  city  claim  that  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  immense  demand  of  the 
farmers. 

"One  town  passed  through  between 
Denver  and  Kansas  City,  Ellis,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500  people,  and  out  of  that 
number  more  than  100  own  automo- 
biles. The  tour  is  going  to  be  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  those  cars 
that  participate  will  reap  a  harvest  in  the 
section  traversed.  Denver  is  automobile 
crazy.  When  the  pathfinders  arrived  at 
the  city  line  there  was  an  escort  of  143 
cars  waiting,  bombs  were  shot  off,  and  a 
brass  band  escorted  us  through  the  streets 
of  the  city." 

It  is    notable  that   the    Glidden  trophy 
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•it   who 

and  will  be  held  by 

•   .1  that  this 

iptly    stimulated 

■    -t   in  the   tour,   the  nut 

aving 

eptii  rnally  large.     The  <  i  >n- 

ditions  governing  entries  are  stated 

impeting  for  the  Glidden 
trophy  must  consist  of  a  regular 
mounted  by  a  full 
touring-body  and  carrying  four 
engers,  nr  equivalent  ballast. 
For  the  Hower  trophy  any  regu- 
lar stock  chassis,  mounted  by  a 
runabout  body  and  carrying  at 
two  persons  may  compete. 
Any  stock  chassis  mounted  by  a 
mmiaturc  tonneau  and  carrying 
four  persons,  or  the  equivalent 
ballast,  may  compete  for  the  De- 
troil  cup.  Bach  class  of  en- 
trants will  have  different  running- 
schedules,  but  the  penalties  will 
be  the  same  for  all." 

The  writer  in  Motor  describes 
the  arrangements  made  to  ac- 
commodate contestants  at  hotels 
and  elsewhere  during  the  tour: 

"During  the  first  eight  days  the 
participants  will  be  quartered  in 
the  hotels  of  the  cities  where  the 
night  stops  are  made,  as  heretofore 
An  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  method  of  making  the  hotel 
arrangements  this  year.  There 
will  he  two  men  attending  to  beac 
the  hotel  bookings  and  they  will 
make  alternate  advances  so  that 
while  one  will  be  always  ahead,  the 
other  will  be  always  with  the  tourists. 
During  the  last  ten  days  the  entire  party 
will  be  housed  and  fed  in  Pullman  sleeping- 
and  dining-cars,  which  will  be  side-tracked 
at  the  m^'lit  stopping-places  from  Fort 
Dodge  to  Denver  and  back  to  Kansas  City. 
The  lack  of  sufficient  hotel  accommoda- 
tions is  responsible  for  this  arrangi 

and  in  order  to  effect  the  deal  it  was  neces- 
sary to  engage  the  cars  for  a  continuous 
Stretch,   so  that  they  will  be  used  even  at 

Omaha    and    Denver,    where    hotel    room 

could  lie  had  This  feature  of  the  tour 
will  lend  a  touch  of  the  picturesque,  for  on 
various  nights  the  ears  will  be  at  lonely 
Sidings  where   there   will   be  excuse  and  op- 


portunity     for    c.unp  tires.    >tones     music. 
:i'crs 

THE   SPEEDWAY   AT   INDIANAPOLIS 
In  a  former  issue  of  this  paper  some  of 
the   details  of   the   new   speedway   at    In- 
dianapolis were  given        I, ater  information. 


IY    HEAD  ON     THE    SOUTH   COAST  OF    ENGLAND,    532 
ABOVE   THE   SEA,  REACHED    BY   A   FINE    ROAD. 

coming  from  the  speedway  managers,  has 
further  value.  The  park  enclosure  in 
which  the  speedway  is  situated,  comprises 
328  acres.  The  buildings  on  the  ground 
will  be  41  in  number,  including  grand 
stands,  garages,  club-house,  machine-shops, 
and  restaurants.  The  circumference  of 
the  main  track  will  be  five  miles.  The 
fence  enclosing  the  grounds  will  be  three 
miles  long.  The  grand  stand  and  other 
stands  will  seat  25,000  persons.  On  the 
grounds  can  be  placed  10,000  motor-cars. 
The  entire  grounds  afford  standing-room 
for  200,000  persons.  The  total  cost  of  tin 
speedway  will  exceed  $350,000. 


The  workmen  who  have  been  employed 
at  one  time  in  constructing  the  course 
have  numbered  about  JSoo.  and  the  num- 
ber of  mules  about  1.000.  The  track  is  50 
feet  wide  when  straight  and  60  feet  at 
turns.  The  course  is  about  ready  now 
for  laying  the  gravel,  of  which  20,000 
yards  will  be  laid.  Steam-rollers  of 
[5  tons  will  be  employed.  Some 
300,000  gallons  of  asphalt-oil  will 
be  mixt  with  the  gravel,  Men  have 
been  working  day  and  night.  The 
course  may  be  easily  reached  from 
the  center  of  Indianapolis,  the  dis- 
tance being  only  four  miles.  It  is 
expected  that  by  the  middle  of 
June  the  laying  of  the  crusht  stone 
will  have  been  completed  and  made 
ready  for  the  application  of  oil. 
The  men  employed  on  the  work 
live  in  camps  and  the  mules  in 
stables  on  the  grounds. 

The  public  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  grounds  for  the  first  time  on 
June  5,  when  a  balloon  contest  was 
to  occur.  The  first  test  of  the  road- 
way will  not  be  made  until  July, 
when  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
motor-cyclists.  After  July  15,  racing 
teams  of  motor-cars  will  be  allowed 
on  the  track.  The  first  motor-car 
race  will  not  occur,  however,  until 
August,  when  the  speedway  will 
be  opened  for  a  three  days'  meeting, 
each  day  being  given  up  to  a  long- 
distance event.  One  of  the  trophies 
will  have  a  value   in   the    silver  ^i 

FEET 

$1,000;    another  a  value  of  $5,000. 

For  the  latter  trophy,  the  dis- 
tance run  will  be  from  350  to  450  miles. 
At  least  twelve  American  teams  are 
expected  to  be  entered  for  this  event. 
In  September  an  international  24-hour 
race  will  take  place,  the  track  being 
'lighted  as  no  track  has  ever  been  light. 
In  October  another  international  contest  is 
expected,  the  speedway  track  and  the 
minor  course  being  combined. 

Harney  Oldfield,  a  famous  track  driver, 
declares  that  the  track  at  Indianapolis 
"surpasses  even  the  ideas  that  1  had  as  to 
what  it  was,"  and  that  both  the  Savannah 
and  the  Vanderbilt  courses  "must  give 
( \  nlinued  on  page  102O  ) 


AN   ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ENERGY    ACQUIRED  I'.Y  A-CAR  WHEN   TRAVELING   MM   IA    MILES  AN  HOUR. 

According  i"  a  writer  in  Motor  f  this  momentum  "  would  be  (  apable  >>f  hurling  the  on  bodilj  into  tin-  air  at  a  vertical  distance  <>f  272   feet,  or.  if  the  track  on 
which  I  took  an  upward  incline  of  forty-fv  v  feet  and  then  came  to  an  end,  the  machine  would  make  .1  lump  "t  tome  545  feet 

l<-t alight  1.::      ThU  it.  In  fact,  the  distance  from  the*  take-off'  to  the  point  when-  it  would  strike  the  road  again.     In  its  (light,   it  would  clew  tin'  roof  of  a 

ry  of 1 1'  •■   building  1  1  lull  city  blot  k,  or  it  would  leap  over  tin  average  church  steeple." 
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e  in  a  commercial  way  occurred  at  a 
tunc  when  the  bicycle  business,  .is  a  large 
industry   turning  out   a   popular   product, 

had  commenced  to  wane,  its  doom  being 
plainly  written.  The  situation  was  such 
that  a  large  amount  of  capital,  energy, 
producing-  and  selling-brains  was  rendered 
comparatively  idle,  and  consequently  those 
forces  were  logically  attracted  to  the  auto- 
mobile business,  which  had  alluring  pros- 
ind  called  apparently  for  the  same 
essential  elements.  Thus  several  of  the 
earlier  bicycle-makers  were  pioneers  in 
automobile  development;  and  many  me- 
chanics, theretofore  engaged  in  the  bicycle 
industry,  being  skilful  in  detail,  have  in 
minor  capacities  aided  automobile  develop- 
ment in  either  invention  or  shop  practise 
Naturally  the  automobile  attracted  to  it 
a  selling-force,  including  bicycle-dealers 
The  latter  brought  into  the  new  industry 
a  rich  experience,  which  unfortunately  too 
few  of  them  realized  to  the  fullest  extent, 
particularly  as  to  the  proper  function  of 
adversity.  Many  of  them  transplanted 
lax  business  methods,  extravagances,  and 
other  undesirable  phases.  They  were  fond 
of  referring  to  the  new  industry  as  a 
game.'  as  to  a  sporting  event,  or  a  hand 
at  poker.  Early  the  old  selling-methods 
began  to  show  themselves  in  instalment 
sales  and  questionable  methods  of  attract- 
ing and  holding  business.  But  in  the  new 
mdustrv  these  elements  were,  naturally. 
short-lived." 

In  his  judgment,  the  short  life  of  the 
bicycle  was  due  to  "its  own  limitations." 
While  in  its  day  it  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful convenience  in  transportation  and 
had  the  fascination  of  a  healthy  out-of- 
door  exercise,  "it  always  involved  more 
or  less  hard  work,  more  or  less  of  the  dis- 
comfitures of  the  road,  and  always  the 
limitation  of  the  rider."  A  further  point 
he  makes  is  that  the  bicycle  "did  not  ad- 
mit of  discrimination  whereby  the  love  of 
display,  the  superiority  purchasable  by 
monev,  and   the   essential  comfort   of   the 


JUST   ONE   A   DAY 

How    Che    Coffee    Drinker    Compromises    His 
Health. 


Some  people  say:  "Coffee  don't  hurt  me" 
and  then  add:  "Anyway  I  only  drink  one 
cup  a  day." 

If  coffee  really  don't  hurt  why  not  drink 
more?  There  is  but  one  answer  and  that  is 
coffee  does  hurt  them  and  they  know  it. 
When  they  drink  it  once  a  day  they  com- 
promise with  theirenemy.  There  are  people 
whom  one  cup  of  coffee  a  day  will  put  in 
bed,  if  the  habit  be  continued. 

•'Although  warned  by  physicians  to  let 
coffee  alone  I  have  always  been  so  fond  of  it 
that  I  continued  to  use  it,"  confesses  an 
Ohio  lady:  "I  compromised  with  myself 
and  drank  just  one  cup  every  morning  until 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

''All  the  time  I  was  drinking  coffee  I  had 
heart  trouble  that  grew  steadily  worse  and 
finally  I  had  such  alarming  sensations  in  my 
head  (sometimes  causing  me  to  fall  down) 
that  1  at  last  took  my  doctor's  advice  and 
quit  foffee  and  began  to  use  Post um  in  its 
place. 

'•The  results  have  been  all  that  the  doctor 
hoped,  for  I  have  not  only  lost  my  craving 
for  coffee  and  enjoy  my  good  Postum  just  as 
well,  but  my  heart  trouble  has  ceased  and  I 
have  no  more  dizzy  spells  in  my  head.  I 
feel  better  in  every  way  and  consider  myself 
a  very  fortunate  woman  to  have  found  the 
truth  about  Postum." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
'"The  Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Murphy 
Varnish 


COSTS  LESS 
BY  THE  JOB 


Than 

Cheap 

Varnish 


LESS  OF  IT  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  JOB-LESS  TIME  AND  LABOR  TO  PUT  IT  ON 

Enamels  It  Flows  Evenly — Spreads  to  Uniform  Thickness.  Natural 

for  Toning  Leaves  no  Streaks  and  Patches  to  Sandpaper  off.  Wood  Stains 

into  Color  None  of  it  is  Wasted.       A  Gallon  of  it  Covers  with  the 

Schemes  of  More    Surface.      It     Works     Easily     under     the  Chemistry 

Decoration  Brush — Every   Stroke   Counts.      It  Saves  Wages.  of  Saps 

"QUALITY    AND     ECONOMY    IN    VARNISH    AND    VARNISHING" 

200  This    Book     gives    practical     knowledge    of    all  Konhzreto 

Murphy  Finishing    Materials — Explains    the    Great   Value          makes 

Varnishes  of  The  Murphy  Finishing  Systems — How  Concrete 

1 200  Cheap   Woods   can   be   made  finely  artistic,  and         Floors 

Colors  How    to    Care    for    all    your    Varnished    Things.  //£e  Tile 

Q.  AND  E.  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
WRITE  US  CAREFULLY  AT  151  CHESTNUT   STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Murphy    Varnish    Company   franklin  murphy,  Present 

Makers  of  THE  VARNISH  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 
Head  Office:   NEWARK,  N.  J.  Also  BOSTON     CLEVELAND     ST.  LOUIS     CHICAGO 


You  Can  Make  Any  Gasoline  Efficient 


By  straining  y**"     "'— -*^»  Funnel.      Absolutely    Guaran- 

it  through  the  _/iw^ffAMMy  teed  to  remove  ALL  WATER 
and  DIRT  from  Gasoline  PREVENTS  ALL  CARBURETOR  TROUBLES 
in  Automobiles,  Motor  Boats,  Motorcycles  and  Stationary  Engines.  99'  ,.  of  your 
Engine  Troubles  are  caused  by  Water  and  Dirt  in  the  Carburetor.  Get  a  NO- 
SHAMMY  at  Auto  Supply  and  Hardware  Dealers,  $2.00.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct,  prepaid.     Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

AUSTRO-AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Easily  Tarried  in  the  Car  5718  Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PIIDIflCITICQ    OF  LAW  AND    LAWYERS 

L)U  nlUOl  I  ILO  By  CROAKE  JAMES 

"  Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

HVKAWAtJVU.I.MO.I'ubs.,  NEW  YORK 


BEFORE   AN   AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  fur  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppaiu>.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cts. 

"  He  elm's  not  tench  elocution,  but.  the  art  of  public 
speaking"-  PUtsbtvrg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Plain,    rich  colors  in  men's 
the  call  for  spring  and 
summer  wear. 

Our  five  new 
shades  are  neat  and 
dressy  with  low  cut 
shoes  and  when  worn 
with  tie  of  same 
color  the  effect  will 
be  pleasing  and  quite  correct 
fashion's  latest  decree. 


This  trade  mark 
stamped  on  toe,  look 
for  it  when  you  bay. 


according    to 


"After  all, 

give  me  standard 

Shawknit  Socks" 

Our  five  new  colors  are  extra  light-weight 
silky  cottons.  Warranted  fast  color.  Seam- 
less and  have  reinforced  heel  and  toe. 

Style  3554  F~Gun  metal  gray 
Style  3554 H— Heliotrope 
Style  3S54K — Hunter  green 
Style  3554M    Reseda  green 
Style  3554  R—Ox  blood 
Style  3554B    Snowblack 

Price     25c.     per 
pair.     Six  pairs  for 


$1.50.  Delivered 
prepaid  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

But  before  order- 
ing   this    way,    first 
ask.  your  dealer  to 
supply  you. 
When  ordering  direct 


Socks 


Our  special  assortment  of  6  pairs  will  match 
ith  the  newest  colors  in  men's  Oxfords. 


Sizes  9-1  I  '2  inclusive, 
please  state  size  desired. 

Our    beautifully  illustrated  catalog   and   price 
list  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


AT    night  —  with    the 
train    tearing  through 
space  —  do  you   ever    think 

of  the  man  in  the  Engine  Cab,  his 
hand  on  the  lever  and  his  eye  strain- 
ing at  the  dark  of  the  track  ahead  ? 

One  thing  shares  with  him  his 
terrible  responsibility — his  tuatcb. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  Time  In- 
spectors of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leading  railroads  of  America  have 
officially  certified  and  adopted  the 
Howard — the  most  accurate  watch 
that  moncv  will  buv  ? 


Despite  any  opinion  to  the  contrary 
American  railways  are  the  safest  in  the 
world — millions  are  spent  for  safetv. 
Official  inspection  of  employees' 
watches  exists  in  no  other  country. 
The  foreign  railroad  man  carries  no 
such  watch  as  the  Howard. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always   worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch— from  the  17- jewel 
in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  2; 
years)    .it  f 35.00;    ti>  the  23-jewel    in  a  14k. 

solid  gold  case  at  f  150.00  is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not    every    jeweler    can    tell    you    a     HOWARD    Watch.       Find    the    HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  11.  a  pouts  1    card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  lend  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value 
to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.   HOWARD   WATCH   COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


»« »"'//, 


shines  brighHy  in  aLHouse  where 
^aPBLlO  abolishes  ditt.  buhMDirh 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  next- house  cleaning  wm^^ e 


individual  could  be  exprest,"  all  of  which 
is  notably  not  true  of  the  motor-car.  Mr. 
("lit'ton  declares  that  the  motor-car  has 
now  "become  a  part  of  our  national  life," 
that  it  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  older 
forms  of  individual  mechanical  locomo- 
tion, and  that  it  will  endure  because  "it 
not  only  supplants,  but  far  surpasses,  any- 
thing of  its  kind  we  have  ever  known  " 
He  believes  the  industry  not  only  will 
fail  to  decline,  but  that  it  will  grow  in 
"because  ever  since  civilized  man  has 
been  obliged  to  move  from  place  to  place 
for  pleasure,  convenience,  or  travel,  he  has 
had  to  use  the  horse,  the  mule,  or  the 
camel,  with  much  limitation  in  the  point 
of  distance  and  spied,  and  at  all  times  with 
uncertainty."  The  motor-car  eliminates 
the  disadvantages  thus  hitherto  associated 
with  other  forms  of  locomotion.  It  has 
proved    itself    to    be    what    people    need    by 

eliminating  these  deficiencies.  Mr.  Clifton 
finds  "only  one  menace  to  its  supremacy  '  , 
that  is,  "navigation  of  the  air."  Should 
that  art  be  successfully  accomplished  as 
to  safety  and  economy,  the  automobile  in 
tune  may  become  old-fashioned,  but  even 
then  "there  will  still  be  numberless  people 
who  prefer  to  be  on  the  ground." 

MOTORING  ABROAD 

Information  as  to  conditions  governing 
the  use  of  one's  own  car  in  a  tour  of  Europe 
has  already  been  printed  in  these  col- 
umns as  derived  mainly  from  Frank 
Presbrey's  book.  A  writer  in  Motor,  Mr 
H.  C.  Brown,  elaborates  in  detail  several 
points  that  are  important  for  tourists  to 
know.  Whereas  in  this  country,  for  ex- 
ample, the  expression  "eight  miles  an 
hour"  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  any- 
where between  nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  notablv  in 
Switzerland,  eight  miles  does  not  mean 
one  rod  more  than  eight  miles,  "and  the 
slightest  infraction  is  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity." 

The  motorist  must  exercise  extreme  care 
as  to  the  shipment  of  his  car,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  liability  to  much  delay  and  many 
chances  arc  involved.  It  generally  will  be 
found  far  more  satisfactory  "to  place  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  ex- 
press or  forwarding  company,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  handling  motor-cars  for  this 
purpose"  Cars  are  accepted  on  none 
the  steamers  unless  they  are  boxed  or 
crated,  and  in  the  matter  of  boxing  and 
Crating,   there   is  a  choice  as  to  whether  it 

shall  be  done  with  permanent  boxes  or 
crates,  or  with  portable  ones,  by  which  is 
meant  boxes  or  crates  to  be  abandoned  on 
arrival,  or  those  which  may  be  used  again 
OH  the  return  trip.  Custom-house  regu- 
lations should  always  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood in  a<l vaiue.  In  the  matter  of 
steamer  by  which  to  ship  there  is  a  choice 
between   "cargo"  steamers  and   "express" 

steamers,  all  of  which  means  a  difference 

Hi  from  jo  to  30  per  cent  m  charges.  The 
writer   advises    the   owner    to    Ship    his   car 

and  book  his  chauffeur  by  a  "cargo" 
steamer,    lie   himself   taking    passage  on   an 

"express"    steamer,    the    "cargo"    I 
Bailing  several  days  in  advance  of  the 

press"  one.   the   two  arriving  on  the  other 

side  within  a  tew  days  of  each  other. 

Tourists  bound  tor  Prance  must  bear  in 


Our  readers  are  askni  to  mention  THi  i.itkkarv  Dh.kst  when  wriuni:  t.>  advertisers. 
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mind  that  they  can  not  ship  a  car  to  Cher- 
bourg, altho  that  port  is  a  popular  one' 
with  prominent  lines.  The  reason  is  that 
Cherbourg  is  a  port  where  dock  landings 
are  not  made,  passengers  being  landed  on 
tenders,  and  no  lie. ivy  baggage  going 
ashore.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Queens- 
town  in  Ireland-  Tourists  tor  France  must 
therefore  send  their  ears  by  ships  which 
•  Havre,  or  they  may  ship  their  ears 
to  Antwerp  and  thence  proceed  into  France 
The  writer  advises  the  t  urist  to  join  a 
motor-car  association  in  the  country  where 
he  tours,  the  expense  being  light  and  the 
advantages  great.  He  has  not  found  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  by  any 
means  indispensable  to  the  motorists.  On 
this  subject  he  says: 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  may  speak 
nothing  but  English,  a  trip  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  where  one  is  frequently 
in  a  district  where  no  English  is  spoken  at 

all — the  pleasure  of  the  trip  is  not  marred 
in  the  slightest  degree.  With  the  aid  of  a 
few  words  which  are  picked  up  readily  and 
a  few  signs,  it  is  possible  to  get  along  very 
nicely.  Every  one  seems  so  determined  to 
understand  you  and  is  so  willing  to  help 
you  out  that  it  really  becomes  a  pleasure 
rather  than  an  annoyance." 

A  more  serious  difficulty  than  languages 
will  be  encountered  if  one  has  an  American- 
made  car,  provided  the  tires  are  also  the 
kind  usually  employed  in  America.  Ow- 
ing to  the  vast  superiority  of  foreign  roads, 
and  the  consequent  high  speed  motorists 
are  tempted  to  indulge  in  on  them,  an  un- 
usual strain  is  put  upon  tires.  The  writer 
says : 

'"The  roads  are  so  much  better  that  be- 
fore the  driver  himself  is  aware  of  it  he  is 
traveling  at  a  gait  seven  or  ten  miles  an 
hour  faster  than  he  has  ever  done  before. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  a  tremendously 
increased  friction  on  the  tire  and  its  in- 
evitable results 

"The  tires  used  abroad  are  also  very 
much  heavier  than  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. They  are  built  for  the  heavier  strain 
that  naturally  comes  upon  them  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions  of  superior  roads. 
The  temptation  to  excessive  speed  under 
such  ideal  conditions  is  hard  to  resist. 
And  yielding  to  it  is  fatal  to  the  light- 
weight tire.  Better  keep  your  car  always 
under  control,  and  you  will  cover  more 
miles  in  the  long  run  at  the  lower  speed 
than  at  the  higher." 


THE    VETO 


OF  A    NEW-YORK 
CAR  BILL 


MOTOR- 


Go  vernor  Hughes,  on  May  27,  gave  his 
veto  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
its  recent  session  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Assemblyman  Hamm.  It  had  been 
favored  by  most  motor-car  men,  and  its 
passage  would  have  resulted  in  an  income 
to  the  State  of  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Governor  Hughes's  reasons  for  his 
veto  were:  that  the  bill  removed  the  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  speed  which  had  been 
placed  there  in  the  interests  of  public 
safety,  and  substituted  for  them  a  provi- 
sion, the  value  of  which  he  seriously 
doubted;  that  it  would  create  great  con- 
fusion in  traffic  conditions  in  large  cities; 
and  that  the  penalties  were  inadequate. 
At  the  same  time  Governor  Hughes  is  rep- 
resented as  sharing  in  the  growing  feeling 
that  far  better  means  should  be   secured 


Ten  Years' 
Profits  Saved 


Stop  the  fire 
when  it  starts 


When    your   factory,  store    or 
warehouse  burns — your  insurance 
doesn't   begin  to  cover  your   real 
losses.     It    may  cover   the   greater 
■f  _  part  of  the  goods  and  building.      Hut 

not  the  thousands  of  dollars  you  lose 
business  you  can't    take  care    of — in 
the  extra  expense  of  doing  business  under 
a  heavy  handicap — in  the  loss  of  the  work- 
men you   have  brought  up  in  your  business — 
in    the   greater    cost    of    rebuilding — and    in    the 
permanent   inroads    it    gives    your    competitors   op- 
portunity to  make  in  the  trade  you  have  built  up. 

When    your  home   is  burned  —  your  insurance  can't 
cover    the    real    worth     of    your    personal    property    and 
family    treasures    which    no    money  can   replace.       It    can't 
give  you  back  any  lives  that  may  have  been  sacrificed. 

Though  the   city  fire    department    you    are    depending    on 
may  be  a  good  one — it's  the  valuable  time  lost  before  they  get 
there  that  gives  your  fire  its  headway. 

BADGER  40-GALLON 
CHEMICAL  ENGINE 

It  will  give  you  your  own  fire  protection — your  own  efficient 
fire  department — a  fire  equipment  capable  of  immediate  ac- 
tion— more    effective    than   thousands   of    pails    of    water. 
The  Badger  40-Gallon  Chemical  Engine  is 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters   and 
bears  i\ie  inspection 
label  of  the  Under- 


The  Badger  Chemical 
Engine  gives  you  a  most 
effective  fire    department. 
It  has  a  narrow  tread  and 
will    go    through   any  three- 
foot  opening.        It   throws  a 
stream   75  to  85  feet  sufficient 
to    extinguish   all  incipient  and 
many  well    started    fires.      It    i 
more  effective  in  extinguishing  a  blaze 
than   thousands  of  gallons  of  water. 
In  fact,  it  puts  out  oil  and  gasoline 
fires  which  water  would  spread,  and 
extinguishes  fires  which  water  could 
not  reach — due  to  the  chemical  action 
of   the   engine    in    generating    a    gas 
which  acts  as  a  blanket  on  the  fire. 
Does  not   flood  premises  with  water 
and  cause  additional  loss.  Stream  can 
be  instantly  stopped   by  shutting  off 
the  nozzle.      Operated   easily   by  one   man. 
Requires   no    experience.    Costs   practically 
nothing  to  maintain.     All   chemicals  neces- 
sary are  sold  at  any  drug  store. 

Badger  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  32  M  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


writers'    Laborato- 
ries.     It  not  only 
comes    up    to    the 
Underwriters' 
standard     of     effi- 
ciency,  but   is    the 
best    built    engine 
of  its  size   on  the 
market.     Ask  your 
Insurance     Broker 
and   he  will   verify 
just  what  we  say. 
This    is   of  vital 
importance  and  demands  your    careful  con- 
sideration   when    buying    fire    extinguishers 
on  which   depend  the    saving  of  your  prop- 
erty— the  saving  of  life. 
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FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

not  meet  your  requirements  you  ran  return  it  to  u 
...  large  m  you  like  ami  satisfy  yoursell  absolutely  i 

Cutoff  this  coupon  and  mail  to  us.  and  we  w 
matinn  on  tins  free  trial  ..Her 

Please  send  me  booklet  M  and  details  of  your  t 
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freight  prepaid,  and  allow  you  30  days'  free  trial.  If  it  does 
it  to  H-  al  our  expense  This  enables  you  to  build  test  lirt-a 
lut.-ly  ..I  Its  efficiency  before  you  pay  for  it 

1  send   you  descriptive  '  atalog,  prices,  and  all  mfor- 
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A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator-  GKManroe 


The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator 
with  inner  walls,  made  in  one  piece 
from  unbreakable  solid  porcelain  an 
inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded, 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It 
never  corrodes — as  metal  lined  re- 
frigerators do,  and  will  not  check  or 
"craze"  like  tile.  It,  alone,  can  be 
sterilized  and  made  germlessly  clean 
in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water. 
Every  time  it  is  washed  it  becomes  in 
reality  a  new  refrigerator.  For  these 
reasons  The  Monroe  is  installed  in 
the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occu- 
pied by  people  who  care  — and  is 
found  today  in   a   large  majority  of 


the  very  best  homes  in  the  United 
StateH,  also  in  our  leading  hospitals 
and  Kanituriums.  The  health  of  the 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the 
Monroe  Refrigerator.  Nothing  any- 
thing like  The  Monroe  or  anywhere 
bo  good  can  be  bought  in  any  store. 
It  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  get  a 
grood  refrigerator  in  The  Monroe  for 
the  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for 
a  cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn 
all  about  this  wonderful  refrigerator, 
why  it  is  so  much  better  and  how  It 
is  sold  on  60  Days'  Free  Trial,  ask 
for  our  handsome,  fully  illustrated 
catalogue— today. 


R*nr%er»tor 
nglike  it  fro 
•ell  dinct  to  jou  0M.Y. 


BTdjaij,  Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station    8,  Cincinnati,  0hio> 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MADE      BY      KODAK       WORKMEN 


$10.22 

$12.oo 


THE    3A    BROWNIE 

For  Pictures  of  Post  Card  Size  (3lA  x  5Vj) 

Built  on  the  Kodak  plan.  Uses  Kodak,  daylight 
loading,  cartridge  films.  Has  automatic  focusing 
lock,  F.  P.  K.  automatic  shutter  with  pneumatic 
release,  two  tripod  sockets,  and  reversible  finder. 
Carefully  made  and  well  finished. 

Price,  with  Single  Meniscus  Achromatic  Lens,     SI 0.00 
Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,        .         .         .        12.00 


EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY, 


••  The  Rnok  of  the  /:>  w*i 
free  at  _> 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


The  llui'liiHt,  Mrwt  Hccuro  Binder,  for  nil  Docu- 
ments Needing  Preservation.  Bteel  KlipH  avoid  all 
KtriiikH,  WiriH.  nr  llolo  Punching. 

KLIP  BINDER 

Bead  tor  Booklet 
H.  II.  it  \i  l,\lti>.  :t->7. ririNii.id,  Mm«,    | 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 


upiilii-il«nl\  In  tlii'  .Niagara,  iili-al  tor  card  iihU'ii-h.  imok 

mrka,  ami  ill  papers  .me I  doooments.    M>»r«  <iip  to.,  vv. 
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HOW  FOODS  CURE 
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EUGENE  CHRISTIAN,^.. 
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Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Cheit  Co., Dept.66,Stateiville,N.C 

Oui  Baked  to  mention  The  Liter.*  when  wTltln 


for  ■ ''naming  competent  men  to  drive 
motor-cars.  He  believes  that  better  men 
could  be  provided  through  proper  issuing 

and  regulation  of  licenses. 

For  the  open  country  Governor  Hughes 
believes  that  something  can  be  said  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  rule  which  requires  simple 
care  and  prudence  in  the  operation  of  cars. 
but  in  large  cities  there  would  be  taken 
away  the  needed  right  of  the  authorities 
to  make  traffi  '  regulations  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  McClellan  a  vigorous 
against  the  bill;  and  the  .National 
Highways  Protective  Association  has  been 
unremitting  m  its  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill, 
in  the  interest  of  pedestrians  and  u 
roads  other  than  automobihsts  This  bill, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  distinct  from 
the  one  which  made  what  is  known  as 
"joy  riding  "  a  felony. 

KEROSENE  AS  FUEL  FOR  CARS 

It  is  announced  by  the  management  of 
the  large  motor-car  factories  that 
m  K)io  kerosene  will  be  used  in  its  ear- 
as  fuel,  this  being  the  lirst  time  that  an) 
important  factory  has  recommended  a 
fuel  other  than  gasoline.  A  prediction  has 
heretofore  often  been  made  that  the  time 
would  come  when  gasoline  could  not  be 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  car-owners,  at  least  at  a  price 
which  could  be  regarded  as  reasonable 
While  the  makers  of  the  car  in  question 
will  still  b.'  obliged  to  use  gasoline  in  the 
pilot  light,  a  very  small  amount  "'will  last 
for  several  hundreds  of  miles  " 

The  cost  of  kerosene  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  is  about  one-half,  or  even  one- 
third  that  of  gasoline.  This  is  its  chiel 
recommendation,  but  another  important 
one  is  that  kerosene  may  be  obtained  am - 
where,  being  in  universal  use.  Moreover. 
it  can  be  stored  in  almost  any  place  with 
safety  and  handled  with  less  thought  than 
gasoline.  Kerosene  is  also  more  efficient 
as  a  fuel.  A  gallon  of  it  is  declared  to  con- 
tain about  1 5  per  cent,  more  heat  units 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  so  that  a  ear  can 
travel  farther  on  a  gallon.  It  is  said  by 
the  managers  of  this  company  that  they 
have  been  "working  for  ten  years  on  .i 
kerosene  burner,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
last  few  months  that  it  was  developed  to 
the  point  where  the  company  felt  that  they 
could  recommend  kerosene  as  fuel  for  their 
cars."      They    say    further    that     the    new 

burner  is  of  a  kind  thai  admits  i 
justment   to  gasoline,  should  an  oc< 
arise  f.  »r  a  change 


Pears' 

Learn  to  say  "Pears'" 
when  yon  ask  for  soap. 
There  are  other  soaps,  of 
course,  but  Pears'  is  best 
for  you  and  matchless  for 
the  complexion. 

You  i..iii  buj  Pears'  everywhere. 
Irertlserm, 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

At  t ti«»  Summit 
By  Harkibt  M> 

Where  bold  Sierras  cut  the  sky 

Mount  Whitney,  of  the  high  most  high, 

Halts  the  pale  clouds  that  wander  bj 

We  crept  an.!  climbed  with  eager  feet 
L'ntil  the  world,  fulfilled,  comp 
Plunged  like  despair  before  his  seat 

h  the  peak  was  we  had  won 

Earth's  air  wore  thin,  its  woo;'  undone, 
An,!  blue  space  darkened  round  the  sun. 

Yet  as  we  trembled  there  an,!  quailed, 

Lo,  higher  yet  an  eagle  scaled 

Smooth  steeps  of  air.  and  sunward  sailed. 

—  /  Magasint  (June) 

The  Unattainable 

By  Charlotte   Becker 

The  years  may  teach  us  to  endure 

Our  own  allotted  dower  of  pain; 
To  find  in  paths  that  tears  obscure. 

Some  knowledge  that  is  sorrow's  gain. 

Vet.  tho  our  hearts  cry  out  to  share 

And  stay  the  agonies  thereof. 
"One  grief  we  cannot  learn  to  bear: 

The  suffering  of  those  we  love. 

— Cosmopolitan  <  June i . 


The  Calling  of  the  V  lid 

By  Elizabeth  May  Montague 

The  calling,  calling  of  the  wild  is  in  the  air  to-day: 
You  hear  the  calling  in  your  heart  tho  you  are  far 

away. 
Your  spirit  leaps  to  meet  it  as  a  brook  leaps  to  the  tall. 
And  your  senses  thrill  with  rapture  in  answer  to  the 

call. 

Your  heart  sings  with  the  singing  of  the  birds  among 

the  ■■ 
In  fancy  you  can  hear  the  mellow  droning  of  the  bees. 
As  you  follow  winding  paths  that  thread  the  wildwood 

and  the  grass. 
Where  daisies  lift  their  dainty  heads  to  hail  you  as 

you  pass. 

Leave  the  toiling  and  the  stir  of  things,  the  rush  of 

hurrying  feet. 
And     seek    the    downy    meadows    with    the    violets 

scented  sweet; 
Take  your  gentle  sweetheart's  hand  in  yours,  dear  lad, 

and  fare  away 
To  where  the  wild  is  calling,  calling  to  your  heart 

to-day  ' 

Munsey's  Magazine  (June). 


A  Prayer  for  Motherhood 

I. 
Is  it  a  far  cry  to  the  realm  of  souls, 
Oh.  thou,  thou  God  of  mothers,  who  must  hear? 
For  love  stands  always  at  the  gate  of  prayer 
With  brooding  heart,  perchance  to  thank  or  grieve. 
Lord,  is  it  sin  that  I  should  make  complaint 
And  fret  the  way  of  faith  with  this  unrest? 
For  thou  hast  sent  bright  friendships,  strung  with 

flowers. 
And  happy  thoughts,  and  sunshine  through  the  years. 

Youth  blossomed,  and  thou  gavest  beauty's  kiss. 

That  still  abides,  despite  long  discontent. 

Rank  and  esteem  are  mine;    and  that  acclaim. 

Silent  but  sure,  which  woman  proudly  holds; 

And  crowning  all,  a  holy  wedded  tryst, 

Sealed  with  the  golden  signet,  heaven -betrothed. 

I  have  not  been  anhungered,  oh,  dear  Lord, 

For  bread  or  drink;    my  limbs  have  not  been  cold. 

I  have  not  felt  temptation's  driving  force 

To  lie  or  steal,  to  murder  or  to  die. 

In  lowly  mood  I  thank  thee.  Lord,  for  these. 

But.  oh.  dear  God,  thou  God  of  mothers  still, 

I  asked,  believing,  and  have  been  denied! 

II. 
On  yesterday,  when  morn  was  at  its  glow. 
And  all  of  earth  gave  back  its  welcome  smile, 


The 
Sign  Board 


Civilization 


&mm 


LONG 

DISTANCE 

TELEPHONE 


Wherever  you  see  this  sign,  it 
stands  for  civilization.  It  is  the 
sign  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  for  broadening  human 
intelligence. 

The  universal  service  of  the  Bell 
companies  has  provided  it — has  spread 
an  even,  highly  developed  civilization 
through  the  land.  It  has  carried  the 
newest  impulses  of  development  from 
town  to  town  and  from  community  to 
community. 

Bell  telephone  service  has  brought 
the  entire  country  up  to  the  same  in- 
stant of  progress. 

It  has  unified  the  Nation. 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up 
in  the  woods,  on  the  plains,  at  the 
cross-roads,  or  walled  in  by  mountains, 
the  signpost  of  civilization  is  erected — 
the  sign  of  the  Bell.  Telephone  ser- 
vice puts  the  people  of  that  town  into 
communication  with  one  another  and 


J I 


»   I 


with  the  outside  world. 

Jt  puts  the  town  on  the  map. 

You  can  see  this  march  of  progress 
right  in  your  own  neighborhood. 
Every  little  while  some  neighbor  has 
a  Bell  telephone  put  in.  If  you  have 
one,  every  new  subscriber  enlarges  the 
scope  of  your  personal  contact.  If 
you  have  not,  every  new  telephone 
makes  you  the  more  isolated  —  the 
more  cut  off  from  the  activities  about 
you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality 
use  the  telephone  for  mutual  conveni- 
ence, so  towns  and  cities  in  different 
localities  are  served  and  advanced  by 
the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits 
by,  the  broad  universal  service  of  the 
Bell. 


The  busy  man  who  wants  to  accomplish  more  than  he  is 
now  doing  can  well  afford  to  make  use  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  service.  It  is  the  most  efficent  office  assistant  im- 
aginable. Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  siation. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,   One  System,   Universal  Service 


Have  a  Right  to  Independence 


You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  hottest  purpose 
to  earn  it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direction 
and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the  first, 
and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have  availed 
themselves  or  both,  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate,  without 
prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

Learn  The  Collection  Business 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business 
as  I  teach  it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable 
business,  you  arc  mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead. 
No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded  No  business  may 
be  built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital  I  will  gladlvsend  you,  foi  the  asking 
"POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 
It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.     Write  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres  .  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  97  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Doesn't  This  Look  Comfortable  ? 

It  is.  The  satisfactory  old-fashioned  balbrig- 
gan  knitted  stuff  is  now  made  into  the  new- 
fashioned  easy  undergarments  —  short  sleeves, 
knee  length,  coat-shirt  and  all.  The  "feminized  " 
undergarments  of  muslin  and  nainsook  are  not 
in  the  same  class  for  comfort,  wear  and  general 
usefulness.  Your  R(  )XFORD  size  will  fit  you 
to  a  dot.  Ample  and  easy  in  crotch  and  seat. 
Non-shrinking.       There  is  a  little  book  on 

Roxf  ord  Underwear 


For  Men  and  Boys.      It  tells  about  this  great 
improvement    in    masculine    undergarments. 
Send  for  it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring 
underwear.      //  ,5  n>e//  north  writing  for. 

Ribbed  and  Hat  anion  suits 
Short  sleeve  shirts  Ankle  length  drawers 

dirts  :  no  butt 
Bachelor  shirts  (no  buttons)  :  stout  drawers 

-liirts   (short  or  long  sleeves)      Long  slim  drawers 

|      Any  style,  any  weight,  for  any  climate. 

Send  your  name  for  the  Book  and  please 

yourself.     50c,   j>c.,  $1.00  per  garment. 

Roxford  Knitting  Company,  Dept.  J,  Philadelphia 


SAFE   INVESTMENTS    PAYING   5i 

(>ur   In, 1  a    Km--  Farm    Loans  offer  per- 

rity.  Tin-  section  has  never  known  n  crop  fail- 
are,  Wi'  have  been  untiring  these  loan*  for  more  than 
35  YFDDC  We  know  everj  borrower  personally. 
•* *  *  fc»*»»w»  and  bave  never  lo>t  a  dollar  for  our 
customer*  or  have  bad  a  oent  of  Interest  defaulted 
V7e  collect  without   cost  to   you,    and    remit    promptly. 

An>   ,ini.  unt  from  $Z~'<    np      Hotter    t tin n    savings    banks 
greater  income;  negotiable  anywhere 
Write  today  for  List   No    153  and   names  of  investors 

r       D  to  whom  >oii  can  refer. 

J       I.     I.  II, John     k    (....  )Ioili:ai[i-     ll.nl.-...  ol.il...     Km. 


m 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  In  new  localities 

to  seonre  desirable  agent.    Special  agents' 

pp  led onallmakeeof  typewriters 

St«ndir.n.T,,.«r!tfr  Exss*s* tt Par*  K..«,VY. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

r«  ship  on  approval,  without «  .  i 
spout  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
FAX  A  CENT  It  you  srs  not  MUjfi*d 
attsr  niiof  the  bicycls  10  days. 

DO  HOT  UUloftir^ttroman^n* 
st  any  price  until  you  receiTs  oar  lstsst 
art  catalogs  illuitrstineererT  kind  ot 
bicycle,  snd  bsvs  lesrned  our  unheard  of 
price*  snd  marvelous  new  offer*. 

flUF  PPMT  '•  »»  "  wil1  »>••  you  to 
Villi  Vh"  I  write  s  potul  snd  eisry- 
thinf  will  bs  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 

return  msil.     You  will  ret  much  vslusble  In- 
formstlon.  Do  not  wait. write  it  now. 
TIKES.  Coaster-Urakes.  BuOs. 
■  p-Wbeeli  snd  sll  lundriei  st  hatf  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO*  Dept.  D273  CHICAM 


Real  Estate 

Bonds 

Are  Best 


Bonds  se- 
r  11  red  by 
g.  .(id  realty 
holdi n  oS 
are  the  ti r > t 


choice   of 

conserva- 

nvestors.      Land   is   practically 

tructihle.      It  is  the  basis  of  all 

values.  Real  estate,  in  New  York  City 

I  over  four  hundred  and 

thirty  two  million  dollars  last  year. 

RECORD  GOLD  BONDS 
at  5,,  6    —6;  Special 

are  the  i»  st  real  estate  bonds  on  the  mar- 

-  low  as  Jio. 
(too.    This  is  a  splendi 

l  Jlya  7    Bond     [I 

tii  ii  i-  S.  «  \  oik.  New 
ed  on 

urge  cities. 
W<  as  high  grade  in- 

irlj  reservation. 
WriU  /  r  full  parM  ulmrt. 

Record      Development      Company 

BARTfl  .1.  -in  mw  a  v.  I'io  smsai 
Room    1219.   No.   20    Brosd    St..   New  York    City 


PULLMAN  SO 

HIGH  GRADE  TTPEWRITERsJ 


BzprftM   prepaid  Torn    lO 

day  a  trial.  Looks  an  i  «  ritei 
like  the  01OO  kind.    Has  1200 
leas  parts.  Simple,  durable,  mechanic^     . 
ally  perfect.  A  t i  .•  -i .sir  mac-lino  .  «  it!c  universal  k.  . . 
board.  \N  eighs  but  1  I  pounds,  Bave  soU.   Fully  guar- 
antee! one  >  oar.   Hooklet  fr  a 
MOXTtiOMKRl    \V  tl.l>  A  CO..  (Mil   tl.n 
Michigan  Ave..  Madison  and  \\  u-hin^ton  St*.   82 


A  DUPLICATOR 


The  iluiiiiuriipii  dooH  all  claimed 
for  it.  100  perfect  copies  from  pen 
cil.pen  or  i  pewriter  in  in  minutes 
Cleans  Itself.  No  expensive  sup- 
plies, ahsolutel]  guaranteed  Used 
foi  rears bj  railroads,corpomtions, 
business  men  Price,  x.".  OO. 
\\  rito  for  special  offer  goo.i  onl> 
until  July  1-t  n.  it. 

THE  DUPUGRAPH   CO. 
976  Vermont  Ave.  Detroit.  Mich 


• 


I  •,  .  .  . 

o^nsth  ' 
• 
Mwoti  •  •  (res 

IOENTS  WANTEP 
I  .   V    \.    I    l«.  II  I  I  \..    «  o. 

^      ■.'«■.'    1  OS    M  HI  I    I  .    -IIIIM    I   II  I  II.   H  I 


■    my  open  door. 
Her  hands  were  rilled  with  fruit  she  begged  me  buy, 
Then  pointed  to  the  burden  on  her  ba 
She  ha  bat  tender  1 

Save  two  strung  arms,  so  hard  and  bai 

no  name  to  leave,  if  she  should  die, 
That  sometime  in  his  life  her  boy  might  b  I 
No  cot  or  thatch  that  she  might  call  a  home; 

•  which  chance  might  send. 
But  laughing  down  upon  the  dimpling 

re,  and  guileless  of  its  want. 

And  nui  iby  on  her  bn 

drink,  still  in  thy  name; 

.\ — 
1      I.a  v  faith. 

To  wail  again  the  old  Hebraic  curse 
Upon  unfruitJ  mpty  arms' 

III. 

•-.cage, 
Rich  in  the  heritage  that  man  calls  dear. 

to  the  hapless  heir  of  thi 
A  barren  limb,  hung  on  an  esto- 
The  blood  of  heroes  on  armorial  shields 
Shall  fade  to  nothingness  within  the  d 
While  sv  toned  high  ;. 

Taunt  .  lonely  woman's  heart. 

Por  e'en  the  gaping  beggar  in  the  stn 

with  a  pitying  sn 
r  to  her  mate.  "She  hat': 
Via.  happier  far.  dear  God,  the  fate  of  her. 
A  Rachael  who  would  not  be  comfort 

■  ■  pale  Niobe,  bowed  through  the  yi 
For  thou  hadst  blest  them  ere  they  wept  the:: 

If  there  be  found  within  the  faith  to  trust 
The  old  Hebraic  Cod — to  hear  his  voice 
Prom  pillared  cloud,  or  holy  burning  bush — 
So  would  I  come,  as  wailing  Hebrews'  came. 
Remembering  faithful  Sarah,  laughed  to  scorn. 
:ig  this,  dear  God,  let  thy  young  Christ. 
Horn  of  a  woman,  too,  send  me  sweet  dreams. 
The  while  I  kneel  and  watch  bis  holy  star 
Rise  in  thy  heaven:    so  I  shall  wake  and  find 

this  heart  robbed  of  its  thorn. 

—  /  June). 


I  he    Hour    of    >ilem  o 

Bs  Martha  Pootb  Crow 

If  e'er  you  see  the  shadow  settle  down 

Upon  the  face  of  one  you  love,  forbear 

Just  then  to  urge  and  prick  and  jostle,  spare 

Awhile  your  love's  demand.  "Away  that  frown. 

Come  and  amuse  me  now;   and  swiftly  crown 

My  love  with  answering  love,  if  you  forswear 

where  I  with  you  have  any  share. 
To  me,  to  me  now  give  what  is  mine  own! " 

ur  scorns 
Are  given  to  one  in  mortal  struggle,  dumb 
Because  his  strength  is  ebbing,  whose  daxV 
lis  brow  the  piercing  thorns 
Ask  not,  but 

Enwreathe  him  with  your  love  and  silent  « 
— AppUton 


I  he    Pa  M  n-hnp 

B\    Hi  \ky  M    Horr,  Jk 

hopes  and  fears, 
irth. 
11  ive  fourj  Ln  this  house  of  dearth 

amid  the  du 
Host 

■•  -  .rth. 

•nirth. 

Wild  Caprice  has  her  will  of  them,  and  Bit 

!'..r  brighter  I 
1  l.i    pai  fed  then  by      1  >ead  rmix 

Among 
A  broken  musk  DOX,  a  rusty  knife. 

■ 

CHEAT  11EAK  MTKINti   WATKlt 
SOc  per  csvse  of  O  k  Ih»»  stoppered  b«»ttle. 


Our  renders  are  tusked  to  mention  THI  I.ithiary  1>h;fst  when  wrinng  to  advertl- "■«■ 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

EMBASSADOR   STRAUS   AND  Tl'KKKY 

(>>!>.  Straus,    jurist     business   man, 

author,  diplomat,  statesman,  and  public  spirited 
has  boon  chosen  by  the  United  States  Gov 
eminent  as  the  man  eminently  fitted  to  represent  thi> 
country  in  Turkey  during  the  present  emergency. 
Ambassador  Straus's  record  as  Secretary  o)  Labor 
in    Presidenl  Cabinet    is    well    known. 

In   '/'<':.•   A'.:.-.  Mr.  L    E.  Van 

Norman  describes  the  new  ambassador's  personality 
and  tells  many  interesting  stories  of  his  career. 

When  Mr.  Straus  was  at  Constantinople  before,  he 
performed,  a  signal  service  to  the  American  people. 
We  n 

It  so  happened  that  three  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mohammedan  Moros,  who  had  never  been  conquered 
by  Spain  and  who  were  giving  our  military  forces 
much  trouble  in  the  Archipelago,  including  two 
sultans  and  a  chief,  were  at  Mecca  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  Moslem  shrine  Mr  Straus  went 
directly  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and  appealed  to  him. 
as  Padishah  of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  advise  the  Moro 
chiefs  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Army  instead  of  casting  in  their  lot 
with  Aguinaldo.  The  briefest  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages from  the  Bosporus  to  Mecca  (the  appliances 
of  modern  life  work  in  the  Turkish  Empire  better 
than  most  of  us  imagine i  was  sufficient.  The  United 
States  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Sulu  Archi 
pelago  and  other  Mohammedan  lands  of  the  Phil- 
ippines without  a  battle.  President  McKinley  after 
■ward  confided  to  Mr.  Straus  his  opinion  that,  but  for 
the  latter's  efforts,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
send  20.000  more  American  troops  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr  Straus's  hobby  is  said  to  be  a  passion  for 
social  justice.     To  quote  further: 

This  earnest  desire  has  been  the  moving  cause  of 
the  most  important  enterprises  of  his  life.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  first  national  meeting  called  to  consider 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  from  which  grew 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  Of  this  organization 
he  has  been  vice-president  as  well  as  arbitrator  in 
more  than  one  dispute  between  labor  and  capital 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  and  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law.  A  year  ago  he  organized  the 
National  Council  of  Commerce.  Upon  the  death 
of  ex-President  Harrison  Mr.  Straus  was  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the  permanent  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  He  has  also 
been  prominent  in  various  enterprises  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  Hebrew  people  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association,  and  it  was  through  him  that 
Baron  de  Hirsch  established  his  benevolent  founda- 
tions in  this  country. 

Mr.  Straus  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  scholarly  and 
literary  tastes.  He  has  lectured  at  the  United 
States  Naval  College,  and  at  Yale.  Harvard,  and 
other  institutions,  and  three  universities  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  volumes,  including  "The 
Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Government  in  the 
United  States."  "  Roger  ^Yilliams,  the  Pioneer  of 
Religious  Liberty."  "The  Development  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  the  United  States,"  "The  United  States 
Doctrine  of  Citizenship,"  and  "Our  Diplomacy  with 
Reference  to  Our  Foreign  Service."  The  two  first- 
named  volumes  are  still  used  as  text-books  in  more 
than  one  American  university. 

American  concern  in  the  existing  situation  and  the 
possible  future  developments  in  Turkey,  Mr.  Straus 
believes,  is  fully  justified.  The  closeness  of  com- 
munication which  now  exists  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  makes  it  inevitable  that  misrule  in  one 
country  is  immediately  reflected  in  others.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  great  haven  for  emigrants  and  refugees  driven 
from  their  own  lands  by  political  and  economic 
pressure.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  specific 
interest    that    the    United    States    Government    and 
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The  Principle  of  Life 


MOTHER,  when  you 
add  water  to  either 
dried  milk  or  condensed 
milk,  do  yon  really  believe 
that  you  get  fresh  milk? 

Can  you  add  water  to  a 
drled-up  apple  or  peach 
and  get  fresh  fruit? 

Do  you  in  spite  of  all 
that  doctors  have  said, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  published,  in  spite 
of  the  unhappy  experi- 
ences of  many,  many 
mothers,  do  you  still  be- 
lieve that  dried  milk  or 
condensed  milk  is  good 
for  your  baby  ? 

Do  you  believe  if  you 
feed  him  such  food  so 
lacking  in  fitness,  that  he 
is  going  to  grow  into  as 
strong,  as  well,  as  smart  a 
boy  as  another  child  who 
is  being  properly  fed? 


If  you  want  to  be 
fair  with  that  baby  of 
yours,  you  must  see 
that  he  gets  fresh 
food.  You  cannot 
take  away  from  him 
the  fresh,  life-giving 
mother's  milk  and 
give  him  dried  or 
condensed  cow's  milk 
and  expect  that  he  will 
grow  as  well. 

But  you  can  give 
him  fresh  cow's  milk 
'—'-■-"  modified  by  Mellin's 
Food  to  exactly  suit 
his  individual  needs.  And 
when  you  do  this,  your  baby 
will  get  the  fresh,  wonderful, 
life-giving  principle  of  vital- 
ity that  Nature  demands. 

Mellin's 
Food 

is  the  best  of  the  very  few 
infant  foods  that  can  be  used 
with  fresh  milk. 


The  subject  of  infant  feeding  is  so 
important  to  your  baby's  'welfare,, 
that  we  would  like  to  send  you  more 
information  about  it  and  we  shall 
be  very  ul.nl  to  do  so,  if  you  will  sign 
and  send  us  the  little  coupon. 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


%&5^&&®i&S8&£g*. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Hoston,  Mass. 
Please   send   me  a  copy  of  your 
book,    "The    Care    and   reeding    of 
Infants",  and   a    Sample    Hottle    of 
Mellin's  Food  to  try. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we    send  our  Dam  ImproTed  Tip 
Top    Duplicator     on    ten    days'    trial : 
FIRST     It  proves  our  confidence  in  the 
machine;  SECOND— By   personal  use, 
you  can   positively  tell,    before  buy- 
ing, whether    it     meets      your    re- 
quir-  merits.    Each  machine  contains 
16  feet  of  duplicating  surface.      100 
copies    from    pen-written    and    60 
copies  from  typewritten  A  f"    f\f\ 
-iginal    Complete  duplicator,  capsize   prints  8%  x  13  in. ,.  yO.\J\J 
he  Felix  P.Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,111  John  St.,  New  York 


THE    "SIMPLO"   AUTOMOBILE 


natic  tires.  High  or  low 
he  one  Automobile  at  a 
Price  that  is  always 
ready  to  run.  Hand- 
some, Stylish,  Sim- 
ple, Reliable,  Eco- 
nomical to  operate. 
Safe  and  Sure.  A 
Hill  Climber     Big- 

gest  Automo- 
bile   Value    "' 

Address 
1024  IS.  Broadway,   St.  Louis,  9lo. 


FOOT  STEEL  LAUNCH  $ 

With  2  HP  Engine    Complete 


18-31-25  foot  launches  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches 
fitted  with  two  cycle  reversing  engines  with  speed  controlling  lever;  simplest 
engine  made;  starts  without  cranking,  has  only  3  moving  parts.  Steel  row- 
boats,  $20  00.  All  boats  fitted  with  water-tight  compartments;  cannot  sink, 
need  no  boat  house.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats  in 
the  world.  Orders  filled  the  day  they  are  received.  We  Bell  direct  to  user, 
cutting  out  all  middle-men's  profits        Free  Catalogue. 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,    1334  Jefferson  »»«.,      Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Revolvers 

V.     THf  WOPLO'S  RIGHT  ABM 


/1"\HE  man  behind  a  COLT  can  look 
calmly  at  danger  because  he  knows  he 
-"-  has  the  advantage.  There'ssatisfaction 
in  feeling  secure. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  "the  man  who 
knows  ' '  —Cowboy — Soldier — Police  Officer — 
has  staked  his  life  on  the  one  arm  that  never  fails, 
"It's  a  Colt,"  always  dependable,  accurate, 
and  the  proven  superior  of  all  other  revolvers. 

You  take  no  chance  in  choosing  a  Colt; 
you  run  no  risk  in  using  it. 

There  is  only  one  revolver  with  a  "posi- 
tive lock"  insuring  against  accidental  dis- 
charge, and  guaranteed  for  use  with  smokeless 
powder—"  It's  a  COLT." 

Our  interesting  Catalog  No.  26  describes  Coll 
Revolvers  and  Automatic  vl'istnls  in  all  desirable  calibers 
and  sizes,  adapted  for  all  uurposes— Protection,  Sport, 
or  Target  Shooting 


COLT  Armi  art  fully  (Sirinteed 
for  use  with  Smohelrit  and 
other  powderi  in  itandard,  factory 
loaded  ammunition. 


COLT'S™-! 


PATENT 
FIRE  ARMS  I 
MFG. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


w 


EVERY  DOLLAR 

deposited  with  this  Company  is  amply 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate.     Our 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

issued  in  amounts  of  $  I  00  or  more,  run  for 
2  years  and  bear  6  per  cent,  interest.  They 
are  safe,  convenient,  profitable. 

On  Savings  Accounts,  withdrawable  on 
demand,  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  telling  about 
this  C  ompany  and  its  methods. 

Tfie  Calvert  uioiigage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert   Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.ive  in  protecting  the  lives  and  pro 
our  citizen-,   in   Turkey.      American   interests   in   the 

human    a^    distinguished    from    material.      We    have 
little    commerce   with    Turk. 

I   in   five 
Their 
the  highest  importance      Mr.  Straus 
•  hat  the  new   I 

.ht  about  the 

'■!.  with 

".1    Ilamiil   0  way,   the 

ike  the  same  course 

opment  in  the  new 

.in. 

Come  what  will,  American    li^nity  and  honor  will 

uiately    represented    at    Constantinople    by 

(  rscar  Straus.      His  -  rage,  tact,  and  acute 

comprehension  of   the  characteristics  and   methods 

aer  with  the  broad  human 

sympathies  and  the  patriot  tion  of  purpose 

that  distinguished  his  two  former  terms  of  service 

at    Constantinople,    have    demonstrated    his   ability 

..rise. 


WHO    VM)   WHAT  o.    HENRI    is 

"  Lifi;  is  made  up  of  sobs,  sniffles,  ami  smiles,  with 
9es   predominating"   is  the  way  O.    Henry. 
the  short-story  writer  sums  up  his  philosophy  of  life. 
Perhaps  this  has  something  to  <1<>  with  the  secret  of 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Sydi  as  he  is 

known  in  private  life)  (luring  the  last  seven  years  as 
a  popular  short  story  writer.  Many  thousands  of 
readers  who  have  become  interested  in  0.  Henry's 
short  stories,  have  sought  in  vain  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  man  behind  them.  It  is  rumored 
that  for  a  time  the  Xew  York  editors  were  just  as 
unsuccessful  in  learning  anything  personal  about 
their  contributor  A  writer  in  The  World's  Work 
(June)  now  comes  forward  to  enlighten  the  reading 

public,  and  to  tell  us  "what  the  man  has  done  and 
what  he  has  been."      To  quote: 

He  was  born  in  1867,  in  Greensboro,  X  C  When 
still  a  youth  he  went  to  Texas  and  spent  nearly 
three  years  on  the  ranch  of  Lee  Hall,  the  ranger. 
At  this  time,  he  was  already  planning  to  write 
To  further  tins  plan,  he  secured  a  position  with  The 
Post,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Houston.  Te£,  After  a 
year  there,  he  went  to  Austin,  and  for  $2>o  pur- 
chased Brann's  Iconoclast  from  the  owner  Brann 
went  to  Waco,  Tex  .  and  a  few  months  later  asked 
0  Henry  to  give  him  back  the  title,  for  he  wished 
paper       0     Henry's   spirit    has 

never   been    it  ind    he   blithl 

and  christened  Ins  own  paper  The  Rotting  Stone. 
The  new  Iconoclast  at  Waco  achieved  a  considerable 
distinction  for  brilliancy,  until  Brann  was  killed  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  street  duel       The  Rolliti 

written  and  illustrated  almost   entirely  by  '  >.    Henry. 

hort   life      After  this   venture,   he  went   to 

Central     America     with     a     friend     who    intl 

in  the  fruit  business,  but  didn't, 
my  time  th(  ■■  .  "  I  knocked 

From 
America  he  returned   to  Texa  1,   » 

enough   to   keep  alive   for   twcni  myth  of 

New   i  irie.m  ..  n  hen  nol   more    1 

\'ew     York 

him. 

'When   I   wain   New  Orli  lid   to  a 

1  don't 

I    I    want 

H  ed  we  get 

■ 

•  in. I        In  thi 

; 

plain  initial 1 ' 
w<  rk     Tezai 
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DIFFERENT 

KINDS 

We  make  cartridges  for 
every  known  arm.  We 
make  every  size  from  a  BB 
Cap  to  the  heavy  shells 
for  Uncle  Sam's   Navy. 

We  test  our  cartridges 
for  every   arm  in  which 
they   are   to  be  used  — 
that   means  in   a  rifle, 
a  pistol,  or  a  revolver 
just  like  your  own. 

We  k"ow  that  UMC  cartridges 
will  make  you  shoot  better.  You 
will  know  it  if  you  use  them. 

Take  UMC  cartridges  with  you. 
The  very  size  made  for  and  tested 
in  your  favorite  is  awaiting  your  call 
at  the  nearest  sporting  goods'  or 
hardware  store. 

Write  Dept.    14  for  Free   Target* 

The     Union      Metallic 
Cartridge  Company 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Agency  315  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Second  Preferred  Stock 

The   (in-ntest   (iroiery   Business  in  the  World 

Established    1883.      Yearly    sales 
{5,000,000.     138  Stores  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; 1  Abattoirs;  3  Bread  and.  Cracker 
Bakeries,  capacity  50,000  loaves  daily. 

Invest  your  money  in  tin-  7-  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Co.  of  Cincinnati;  Becured  bj  abundant  as- 
sets; no  bonds;  earnings  5  times  dividend 
requirements.  Listed  on  Cincinnati  Stock 
Exchange.  Safety  qj  />/  incipat  atut 
permanency  of  dividends.  Par  value  of 
shares  $100;  dividends  payable,  $1.75  per 
share, every 3 months.  The  intelligent  m- 
vestor  investigates  before  investing.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Claude  Ashbrook,  Investment  Bunker 
409   Walnut   St..   Cincinnati.   Ohlu 
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gives  the  setting  for  .he  volume  of  short  stories  called 
"The  Heart  o'  the  West."     Central  America  is  the 

scene    of    "Cabbages    and     Kin^s rhe     Four 

Million,"  "The  Voice  of  the  City,"  and  "The  Trimmed 
Lamp"  are  stories  of  New  York  City  "The  Gentle 
Grafter,"  naturally  enough,  has  no  home 

"People  say  1  know  New  York  well,"  o  Hear) 
:o  me.  "Just  change  Twenty  third  Street  in 
of  my  New   York  stones  to  Mam  Street,  rub  out 

the  Platiron  Building  and  put  in  the  Town  Hall 
Then  the  story  will  tit  just  as  truly  elsewheie  At 
least  I  hope  this  is  the  Case  with  what  I  write  So 
lon«  as  your  story  is  true  to  life,  the  mere  change  of 
local  color  will  set  it  in  the  East,  West,  South,  or 
North.  The  characters  m  the  'Arabian  Nights' 
parade  up  and  down  Broadway  at  midday,  or  Main 
in  Dallas.  Tex  " 
His    work    commands    the    highest     prices    editors 

pay,  and  editors  pay  tor  breadth  and  depth  of  appeal 
They  reason  that  O.  Henry  gives  them  the  cubic 
area  they  want.  It  is  almost  a  tixt  idea  of  pub- 
lishers that  volumes  of  short  stones  are  had  risks; 
hut  a  collection  in  book  form  of  stories  by  0  Henry 
finds  a  waiting  crowd.  .  .  Usually  each  brief 
story — vivid,  human,  real  -lays  bare  some  cruel 
roughness  of  the  social  fabric  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gives  a  quaint,  dear  glimpse  of  good  and  happiness 
and  fun.  ■; 

"Of  course."  says  O  Henry,  "there  arc  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Let  us  look  at  the  other.  We 
often  hear  'shop-girls'  spoken  of.  No  such  persons 
exist.  There  are  girls  who  work  in  shops.  They 
make  their  living  that  way.  But  why  turn  their 
occupation  into  an  adjective3  Let  us  be  fair.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  girls  who  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  as 
'marriage  girls. 

It  is  a  common  temptation  to  compare  a  recent 
arrival  in  literature  with  its  veterans  or  its  gods. 
O.  Henry's  indifference  to  the  English  language  as 
he  makes  it  do  his  bidding,  is  like  the  big  indifference 
of  Kipling  A  likeness  to  Dickens  is  more  obvious 
There  is  the  largeness  of  philosophy  and  sympathy, 
the  gleam  and  flash  of  wit,  humor  grotesque  and  deep, 
and  the  half-intimate  gaiety  of  manner  that,  after 
all,  is  not  really  gay  and  not  really  intimate.   .  .  . 

O.  Henry's  methods  of  work,  as  he  himself  des- 
cribed them,  are  simple.  "Rule  i  ot  story-writing 
is  to  write  stories  that  please  yourself.  There  is  no 
Rule  2.  In  writing,  forget  the  public.  I  get  a 
story'  thoroughly  in  mind  before  I  sit  down  at  my 
table.  Then  I  write  it  out  quickly,  and.  without 
revising  it,  send  it  to  my  publishers.  In  this  way. 
I  am  able  to  judge  my  work  almost  as  the  public 
judges  it.  I've  seen  stories  in  type  that  I  didn't  at 
first  blush  recognize  as  my  own." 

"Do  you  have  times  when  you  can't  write?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  sometimes  I  have  dry  spells  that  last 
for  two  or  three  months.  In  this  event,  I  never 
force  myself.  I  get  out  and  see  things  and  talk  to 
people." 

He  is  now  at  work  on  his  first  novel,  which  he 
says  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  year.  In 
the  meantime,  there  has  just  appeared  a  new  volume 
of  his  short  stories  entitled  "The  Roads  of  Destiny." 
and  he  will  continue  to  appear  before  the  public  from 
time  to  time  in  the  magazines,  to  which  he  has  been. 
during  his  years  of  New  York  life,  a  regular  con- 
tributor. 


VICTORY    HORNS    FOR    THE    "  MISSISSIPPI 

Forty-seven  years  ago  a  Mississippi  river  steam- 
boat captain  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  horns  as 
a  victory  trophy  for  his  feat  in  establishing  a  new 
steamboat  record  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 
That  record,  which  was  made  in  a  little  over  15 
hours,  stood  up  to  a  week  or  so  ago  when  the  battle- 
ship  Mississippi   made   new   time   for   the   distance 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Rain!  Rain!!  Rain!!!      All  in  vain! 

If  you    lack    snap    and    want    ginger, 
use   the   old    established    countersign 

/     Zu  Zu       / 

/  to  the  grocerman      /  / 

/  \   ,     /     / 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  ZU  ZU    that  wasn't  good 

No!   Never!! 

/-'  K 
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Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construciion,  with    latest  practical 
improvement;-.,    combine    to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by    the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  fo  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
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$1.00 
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Send  for  our  latest  Cataloene  No  23,  in  whirh  we  illustrate  the  different  (trades  fro 
finished  Solid  Oak  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Maho(any  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  libi 
THE    C.J.  LUNDSTROM     >l  H.  .    COMPANY,  Little     Mills,    IV.   1'. 
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The  Facts  About 


6% 
Irrigation  Bonds 


We  are  the  largest  sellers  of  Irriga- 
tion Bonds.  And  these  bonds  are,  by 
far,  our  most  popular  securities  with 
investors  who  know  them. 

Our  experience  with  Reclamation 
Bonds  covers  15  years.  It  covers  the 
sale  of  many  entire  issues  from  1 1 
separate  states.    So  we  know  the  facts. 

These  bonds  are  farm  liens  of  the 
most  conservative  class.  Some  are 
Municipal  obligations.  The  interest 
rate  —  six  per  cent — is  larger  than 
one  can  now  obtain  on  any  large  class 
of  equal  security.  The  bonds  are 
issued  in  serial  maturities,  and  in 
denominations  as  low  as  $100. 

For  the  information  of  our  cus- 
tomers—  present  and  prospective  — 
we  have  issued  a  book  called  "The 
World's  Greatest  Industry."  It  is 
interesting,  unbiased,  clear  and  illus- 
trated. It  tells  the  facts  about  this 
most  attractive  form  of  investment. 
Please  write  us  a  postal  or  send  us 
this  coupon  for  it. 


Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bide  50  Cong-en  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Hook,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Wime 
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ISHBO,    cloth  si.uo        Kunk    &    Wagnalls 

Company,  I'ubs.,  New  York. 

Peterson's  Desk  Companion 

i  ■■  Ball  i >.,■• 
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- 
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latarwilaa  p.  .•,.... ui.,n  tor  iaalanaaa  ■alMae»ata, 
Scofield  &  Company.  1901-1906  Am.  Tract  £oc.  Bide.  New  York 


Duble,  of  New   Orlea  of  the  former 

trophy-winner,    now     offei  at    the    victory 

trophy  to  the  new  champion.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  5  io 

In  an  'icle  in   1  he  Sun  of  May  ;o  upon 

the  run  of  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  from  Natchez 
to  New  Orleans  in  fourteen  hours  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Confederate  tun  W.  II  Webb  made  better 
time  during  the  Civil  War  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River  to  New  <  rrl< 

I  am  something  of  an  authority  on  steamboat 
:i  Western  waters,  having  been  familiar  with 
them  since  the  Civil  War  As  tor  the  Webb's  run 
down-stream,  male  just  before  my  time.  I  have 
heard  it  discust,  but  the  Webb  left  no  certified 
record. 

On  June  .'7.  1S07,  the  steamboat  Ruth,  a  regular 
.  round-trip  packet  running  between  St 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  tolled  her  departing  bell 
at  the  Natchez  wharf  at  4:y;  K.  If.  and  landed  at  the 
New  Orleans  wharf,  foot  of  Bienville  street,  at  8:o? 
P.  m.  on  the  same  day.  pilot-house  time.  On  May 
25,  1909,  it  is  said,  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  covered 
the  same  distance  practically,  but  landing  at  Jackson 
street,  New  Orleans,  wharf,  about  two  miles  farther 
up,  a  less  distance,  in  say  fourteen  hours,  probably 
not  corrected  time. 

Now  in  commemorating  the  fast  run  of  the  Ruth 
from  Natchez,  to  New  Orleans,  in  fifteen  hours  four 
minutes,  a  pair  of  gold-leafed  horns  was  presented 
to  her  by  her  admirers,  many  river-men  then  think- 
ing that  she  was  the  speediest  boat  afloat.  She 
holds  the  record  even  to-day  for  fast  time  from  New 
Orleans  to"  Donaldsonville,  seventy-eight  miles  in 
four  hours  twenty-seven  minutes.  The  prize  horns 
for  this  run  were  a  fixture  on  the  boat  until  she  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Paw- Paw  Island  Chute,  twelve 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  in  1868. 

My  deceased  father.  Captain  John  A.  Duble,  was 
in  command  of  the  Ruth  for  twenty-two  months  and 
aboard  her  when  she  made  the  fast  runs  mentioned. 
He  once  brought  her  through  on  a  business  trip  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  in  four  days,  nine 
hours  and  fifty-four  minutes,  in  1867,  but  that  time 
was  beaten  in  three  instances — by  the  /.  M.  White, 
in  three  days,  twenty-three  hours,  in  1884:  by  the 
first  Robert  E.  Lee  in  her  famous  race  of  1870  with 
the  Notches,  three  days,  eighteen  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes,  and  by  the  Natchei  also  in  that  year 

While  the  Robert  E.  Lee  holds  the  record  from 
New  Orleans  to  Natchez  up-stream,  sixteen  hours 
thirty-seven  minutes  made  in  1870,  the  /\'«(/i  held 
the  record  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  fifteen 
hours  four  minutes,  made  in  1867.  This  time  stood 
for  about  forty-two  years,  you  observe,  and  no  one 
ever  called  for  the  special  pair  of  horns  she  won, 
which  I  still  own.  They  arc  all  that's  left  as  trophies 
of  the  fleet  and  of  the  magnificent  Ruth,  a  champion 
in  her  day. 

I  have  contemplated  presenting  these  beautiful 
horns  to  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  for  her  recent 
achievement  They  are  now  being  regilded  with 
virgin  American  gold-leaf,  and  I  have  ordered  a 
diagram  of  a  solid  American  silver  shield,  surmounted 
by  the  American  Eagle  with  ribbons  and  in  miniature 

a  chased  figure  of  the  battle-ship  Mississippi  with 
her  time  following;  underneath  in  miniature  the 
outlines  of  the  Ruth  and  her  time;  beneath  all  this 
ription  Heat  this  time  and  take  the  horns." 
The  Sun  editorial  veils  the  glamour  of  the  Missis 
tippi'i  victory,  and  if  she  baa  not  fairly  earned  the 
horns  in  my  po  golden  opportunity 

aemorating  the  event  fittingly      I  pa 
know  that  the  Mississippi  earned  them  in  covering 

■     river  down  stream        N 

t  claimed  them,  while  the  battle 

ship  <  -in 


WHEN  JOHN    Mil*  111  1  1     MOBBED    1111 
COM  1  1 

John    Mni  hi  1  1  .    the   labor   li 

nildhood 

1   from   care   and    in   which   play 

and   laughter   and    pranks   had   their   place."     The 
md  poverty,  but  through  it 
all    Mr 


No  one  who  smokes 

l^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  olending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself— nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor— so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
BEND  10  CENT8  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SIRBRUG  COMPANY 
132  Reade  Street  New  York. 
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every  owner, 
builder  and 

ontractor 

f\  should  use  this 
a'  brand  is  that 
»  the  strength  of 
"Dragon"  con- 
crete complete 
ly  resists  the 
ordeals  of  time  and  the  elements.  The 
many  important  engineering  works  built  of 
'Dragon"  are  standing  and  permanent  proofs 
of  this  statement. 

Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free  to  any  address 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Cumberland  Cement  Company 

Cumberland,   Md. 
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Fifty-odd  styles— thousands  of  patterns 
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some  humor.      We  quote  one  incident  from  his  nur 
rative  in  The  CkcU  (June).      He  says: 

Coincident  with  the  advent  of  a  stepfather  and  the 

retirement  of  the  washtub.  a  new  spirit  of  liberty 
took  possession  of  me.  and  the  opportunity  of  exer 
■  cisinn  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  boy  presented 
A  circus  was  coming  to  Joliet,  the  county 
seat,  some  twenty  one  miles  distant,  and  all  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  were  going.  I  deeded  that  the 
game  was  worth  the  candle  and  that,  regardless  of 
•  might  follow.  I  would  throw  in  my  lot  with  the 
other  boys  and  see  the  circus.  Late  that  night. 
therefore.  I  slipt  away  from  home.  and.  along  with 
•re  of  other  chaps,  boarded  a  freight  train  which 
landed  us  in  Joliet  before  daylight  in  the  morning 
The  dawn  was  just  breaking  as  we  reached  the  show 
grounds  and  the  wonder  of  the  scene  spread  itself 
before  us.  Men  were  hurrying  here  ami  there. 
driving  stakes  and  unfolding  canvas.  It  was  a 
scene  of  animation  such  as  I  had  never  witl 
before.  One  can  imagine  my  joyous  surprize  when 
a  man  approached  our  group  of  boys  and  asked  us 
if  we  wanted  a  "job."  the  wages  to  be  admission  to 
the  big  circus.  We  all  jumped  at  the  chance  and 
very  soon  were  working  like  Trojans,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
first  performance  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

After  the  tents  were  erected  and  the  seats  put  in 
place  we  were  transferred  from  this  field  of  activity 
and  put  to  work  carrying  pails  of  water  from  a  distant 
well  to  the  menagerie.  I  thought  that  our  task  would 
never  be  completed.  As  we  had  had  no  sleep  the 
night  before  and  no  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and 
as  we  had  worked  continuously  from  three  o'clock 
and  it  was  now  approaching  ten,  I  was  so  nearly 
■exhausted  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  up  under  the 
burden  of  the  two  pails  of  water  I  carried  on  each 
trip,  but  the  anticipation  of  seeing  the  performance 
so  filled  me  with  delight  that  I  went  on  uncom- 
plainingly. 

To  understand  the  climax  of  this  incident  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  buckets  each  boy  car- 
ried were  on  the  last  trip  to  be  his  credential  of  admis- 
sion, no  ticket  or  other  badge  being  furnished  or 
required.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  and  we  were  return- 
ing with  our  last  load  from  the  well.  When  I  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  entrance  to  the  circus  a  boy 
about  my  own  age,  who  was  not  employed,  ap- 
proached me  and  offered,  most  kindly,  I  thought,  to 
carry  my  buckets  for  a  short  distance.  I  was  so 
tired  that  I  gladly  surrendered  them  to  him,  expect- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  would  return  them  to  me  when 
we  reached  the  entrance.  But  to  my  amazement 
and  chagrin  he  walked  right  in  to  the  circus,  and 
■when  I  attempted  to  follow  him  the  attendant  in 
charge  seized  me  by  the  collar,  demanding  to  know 
•what  business  I  had  entering  the  circus.  All  my 
attempts  to  explain  that  I  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  another  boy's  duplicity  availed  me  nothing;  he 
had  no  time  to  investigate  my  story;  his  only  means 
of  identifying  the  boys  who  were  employed  was  by 
the  buckets  they  carried,  and  as  my  good  Samaritan 
presented  the  necessary  credential  I  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  impostor  and  pushed  angrily  aside. 

With  hopes  crusht  on  the  verge  of  realization, 
and  with  a  heart  burning  with  a  keen  sense  of  injus- 
tice, I  turned  away  and  started  on  the  long  walk 
back  to  my  home.  Arriving  there  faint  from  hunger 
and  fatigue,  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  or  to 
excuse  my  absence,  I  was  subjected  to  the  further 
humiliation  of  what  was.  perhaps,  a  well-deserved, 
tho  a  severe,  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  my 
stepmother.  And  then  the  next  day,  as  tho  to 
complete  the  full  measure  of  my  unhappiness,  my 
erstwhile  companions  returned,  bubbling  over  with 
stories  of  the  splendor  of  the  show,  and  taunted  me 
with  jibes  upon  my  misfortune. 

This  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back;  I 
concluded  that  fun  and  adventure  were  not  intended 
for  me;  that  I  was  born  to  work  and  not  to  play,  and 
going  boldly  to  my  stepmother  I  told  her  that  I  was 
determined  to  leave  home  and  seek  employment  on 
a  farm.  This,  I  imagine,  she  was  not  sorry  to  have 
me  do;  at  least,  she  offered  no  strong  objection  to 
my  plan.  Wrapping  up  the  few  clothes  I  had  I  said 
good-by  to  her  and  to  what  had  been  my  home. 


Why  They  Waited. ^Spectator— " Why  don't 
they  begin  the  duel  ?  " 

"They  are  waiting  for  the  photographes." — Meg- 
gendorjer  Blaetter. 


.Natural  Affinities.— "There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  affinity  between  a  colored  man  and  a  chicken." 

"  I\  turally.  One  is  descended  from  Ham  and  the 
other  from  eggs." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


b  Say,    Sarah,    this    Ruud  s 
hot   stuff,   amt    it? 

You  want  just  a  little  hot  water  on  hot  summer  days — but  you 
want  that  little  badly. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater,  located  in  the  cellar, 
always  ready,  sends  a  cupful  or  an  inexhaustible  supply  instantly  to 
any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house — fresh,  clean  hot  water,  fit  to  cook 
with  as  it  is  to  wash  in.  No  raging  coal  fire.  You 
simply  turn  the  faucet — the  Ruud  lights  automati- 
cally from  small,  permanent,  inexpensive  pilot  light. 
Heats  the  water  to  scalding  heat  as  it  flows  through 
the  coil.  Gas  turns  off  automatically  when  you 
close  faucet.  No  hot,  stagnant  tank  in  kitchen.  As 
valuabla  in  Winter  as  it  is  in  Summer.  Country's 
best  architects  specify  it.  Easily  connected  with 
gas  and  water  pipes  already  in. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Department  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ordinary  House  Size. 
Price  (delivered)  Eat: 
of  Rocky  MlB. ,  $100; 
Wett  of  Rocky  Mtt. 
and  in  Canada,  $115. 


Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  in  all  principal  cities. 
London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Hamburg:  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


Notable  Examples  of 

Inexpensive   Decoration   &    Furnishing 

In  Perfect  Taste 


I  think  perhaps  more  examples  of  decoration  and  furnishing  are 
submitted  to  me  in  a  given  time  than  to  any  other  one  person. 

Because  I  edit  and  publish  "The  House  Beautiful,"  people  share 
with  me  the  joy  of  their  achievements  and  send  me  photographs  of 
their  triumphs.  I  have  selected  a  number  of  notable  examples  of 
really  beautiful  and  correct  effects  — Living  Rooms — Dining  ,  ... 
Rooms — Halls — Bed  Rooms.  These  I  have  reproduced  in  J:  '.>.. 
natural  colors  and  have  collected  them  into  "The  House  i^ 
Beautiful  Portfolio."  Each  plate  has  complete  description  of  '}■'■; 
the  rooms  with  every  thing  that  has  gone  into  the  furnishing  -^- 
and  decorating,  accurately  named  and  priced.  You  will  enjoy, 
their  beautv,  but  it  is  in  their  practical  helpfulness  that  you 
will  appreciate  their  true  value. 

Artists  who  make  a  business  of  Home  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing submit  such  plates  only  when  a  lavish  outlay  is  con- 
templated. These  notable  examples  show  what  can  be 
done  with  limited  means  through  the  exercise  of 
careful  selection  guided  by  a  fully  developed 
understanding  of  what  is  appropriate. 


May  I  Help? 


If  you  want  the  Portfolio  you  . 
want  "The  House  Beautiful," 
my  monthly  magazine. 

Just  sign    the    coupon    and 
drop  it  in  the  mail. 

I  will  send  you  at  once,  quite 
by  way  of  good  measure,  the  "Port-    '''■■'■'■ 
folio  of  Color  Plates  "  and   a  copy  of 
thecurrent  issue  of  "TheHouse Beautiful." 

For  your  dollar  I  will  send  you  the  five  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  "The  House  Beautiful,"  so       '     '■ 
you  see  you  will  get  in  all  a  full  6  months  of  the  mag 
azine.     The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2  50  per  year- 
Fill  out  the  coupon,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it,  and  mail  to — 

HERBERT  S.  STONE  ^ 

Publisher  of  "The  House  Beautiful "  * 
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•SOUND  INVESTMENT? 


SHEAR  \\  IT 


M  Ttgage  Gold  Bonds  of  an  old 
established  Manufacturing  Company. 


SECURITY  —  First  Mortgage  on  the  property. 

and    e.irnitigs   of   the 
mpany.       Real   estate-    hold- 

equal   the  total  issue 

LOCATION-  In     the     Industrial    Center    of 
iter  New  York. 

BUSINESS-  -Established    j.'   years  — always 
profitable.       I-     conservatively 

managed  and  has  every  ■•  up  to- 

d.ite"    facility  —  modern    build- 
-    etc. 

We  recommend  purchase    of  these    bonds   for 
investment    purposes.       Closest   investigation 

has  been  made  by  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
illowance  made  for  acknowledged  "good 
will"-  -inking  fund  provision  guarantees  pay- 
ment of  principal.  In  every  way  this  is  ex- 
ceptional. Write  today  lor  detailed  informa- 
tion, and  Special  Offer. 

HUTCHINSON  &  GAYLORD 

BANKERS 
43-45  Exchange  Place        New  York  City 


9,059 -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illusti  ateif  9.059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
bow  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  hroad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.     This  tree  booklet  deals  with 

fcHow  to  manage  a  business  , 

—  How  to  sell  gcxxls  "*    _; 

—  H  »w  to  get  money  liy  mail 

-Ho«  u.ttom 

—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  tost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 
^— -  — How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 

—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  to  devise  office  methods 

Sending  lor  I     ■•  bee         k  btadf  J*u  to  nothing,  involves  you 

In   no  obligation.  -    the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 

rou  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 

when  it  involves  only  the  r;>k  ■  f  ■  postal— a  penny:     Simply  say 

.  vour  9. 059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 
SYSTEM.   Dept.  41  -612.  151-153  Wabaih  Avenue.  Chicago 

"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 

of  the 

Manual 
of  Prayers" 


The  Manual  of  Prayers. 
is  the  official  Catholic 
Prayer  Hook  which  com- 
prises every  practice,  rite, 
ritual,  pre*  ept,  faith,  hymn 
and  psalm,  Epistles  and 
Gospels. 

JOHN   MURPHY  CO. 
on  the  title 

Very    convenient     in     size 
bound   in    'I'm key    Mon 
limp     hack.         Sold     by     all 
book-sellers,     or     sent    for     5 
days'  examination. 
.   .    .   .    .  HAIL  tl  thin  <  111  ro\ 

JOII>    III    BPHl     t  (1,  ll.pt.    II,    Hllllanr>,    aid.  :       I'Vaaaarnd 

«««»«l  »f  rmr-iV  Ibf  which  I  »n- '  •-  •- 

.  it  w.th.n  4  d.ja 

- 
ptaM 


«h.u  iii.i  11.  Mean?  Pais  Client — "  I  want 
you  to  sue  that  woman  for  $5,000  damages!  She 
stole  my  hu- 

L.swyer — "But.    madam,    your   husband 
known  in  this  community       I  ..  I  vise  you  to  sue  the 
woman    for    a    smaller    sum — say.    $.15."- 

I  h<-  Hero.        S..i     .  •  n  an  historical 

enne. 
"  Who  is  the  hero  of  the  book?  " 
"The  man  who  has  undertaken  to  publish  it." — 

ll.ipp\    tending. —  Hk      "So  you've  real  my  new 

novel.      How  did  you  like  it'" 

She — "  I  laid  down  the  volume  with  intense 
pleasure." — Boston  Transcript. 

Bather.—"  Arc  you  fond  of  lobster.  Miss  Flip?" 
"  Lobster"'  " 

"V. 

"Oh,  this  is  so  sudden!  "  —  United  FJraby:ctian. 

Timely  Tip  to  Ben  Bow.  — Mary  Jane  (to  the 
gentleman  with  the  bow  legs,  who  has  called  to  see 
her  master) — "For  'eving's  sake,  sir,  do  stand  back 
from  the  fire;  yer  legs  is  warping  most  'orrible."  — 
Leslie's  Weekly. 

Aroused  Curiosity. — "Beg  pardon."  said  the 
hotel  clerk,  "but  what  is  your  name?" 

"Name!"  echoed  the  indignant  guest,  who  had 
just  registered.  "  Don't  you  see  my  signature  there 
on  the  register?  " 

"I  do,"  answered  the  clerk,  calmly.  "That  is 
what  aroused  my  curiosity." — Chicago  News. 


When    Hunting 


\\  .lb  n.m.  it.mpel  M  .-"r   »«.»* 


Excelsior. 

By   Daniel  A.  Lord. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
When  home  the  lamp-shade  came  at  last, 
Which  I  had  bought  that  very  day 
In  town,  packed  in  a  sort  of  hay — 
Kxcelsior. 

My  brow  was  sad  when  I  beheld  / 

To  what  a  size  the  shade  had  swelled; 
For  surely,  if  it  were  not  such, 
They'd  never,  never  need  so  much 
Excelsior. 

I  bore  the  package  to  my  room. 
For  how  could  I  foresee  my  doom? 
I  pushed  the  desk  and  table  back 
And  slowly  started  to  unpack 
Excelsior. 

I  burrowed  deep,  and  downward  dug, 
L'ntil  I'd  covered  all  my  rug. 

I  it  then  upon  the  floor, 

II  I  pulled  out  mor. 
Km  elsior. 

not  be,"  1 
"That  in  my  haste  the  si 
But  tli 
I  know   I  never  ordered  this 

Ex<  1 

Then  it  began  to  fill  the  air, 

■ 
Ii  r.  the  door, 

•;!ore 

me  in  a  in.  • 

■  ■ 
them  at  tb. 

ton  or  mora 

•  ■  Work  and  Kvangrliit 


you  know  how  well  a  warm  drinlc 
K<x  s  with  your  lunch  and  how  sel- 
dom you  can  k'ct  it.  The  thing  to 
do  is  carry  it  with  yon  in  an 

BOTTLE 

This  will  keep  your  favorite  beverage  steaming  hot 
for  at  least  24  hours.  I'ut  in  coffee,  punch,  en n-nog, 
soup,  etc.,  when  you  leave  home  or«tl»e  hotel  and 
whenever  you  are  ready  for  a  treat  you  will  find  the 
drink  just  as  warm  and  flavor?  as  when  first  made. 
Equally  useful  to  keep  liquids  cold,  lleer.  lemon- 
ade, milk,  champagne,  etc.,  remain  ice  cold  in  it  for 
3  days.  >;,,  hunting  kit  complete  without  an 
ley-Hot.  In  plated  case,  leather  covered  orplnin, 
with  screw-top  drinking  cup.  Handsomest  made. 
Glass    inside,    easy    to    clean.       Pints     or     quarts. 

Reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  denier' %  name 

THK   ICY-HOT  HOTTLE  CO. 

206OPERA   PLACE  CINCINNATI.  O. 

Dealers,  ask  for  window  display  offer 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
ab<  nit  self  and  sex  and  their 

relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sot-rces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling^  A.M..  M.D  .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

k      • 

K  ■  Han. 

Knowlclt*  a    t  -  Harp 

ither  Should  In  . 
tl  Knowledga  a  Husband  ShoaM  Ha«« 

Kn.  »:•     t.    ■  Youtuj    Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowlc  ice  a  Town   Wife  Should  Hare. 

Kno» 

Kaowtedfl     ,    V,  llrr    PaMfhlcr. 

I 

Rich    Cloth     lllndlnr.     K.ill     Cold     Siaaop.    Illmiratrd.    (1.00 
Write  C.r  "  Othof  P*0f*Vl  Opinion.  "  and  Tab;*  ..I  Contaata. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,   Dept.  B,    Phila  ,   Fa. 


CORRECTNESS    OF   SPEECH 

Get  "A   De^k-Book  of   Krrois  in   English" 
By    I.    11 .    \  i/i  1 1  i  i  v.     I  |    mail 

8jc.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

IS     HALF     THE     BATTLE 


'SaveTmeHorse'SpavinCure. 


t?M  - 

If  you  are  at  the  end  of  vour  rope  in  trying  to  cure 
your  horse,  the  soonei  you  abandon  precarious,  vicious 
and  uncertain  methods  and  turn  to  "SAVE-THf 
HORSE,"  tin-  quicker  you  «ill  have  a  sound  horse.  It* 
unfailing  power  i>-  proven  beyond  question,  and  our 
guarantee  Lb  a  binding  contract  to  protect  \ 

,  CitT.  Okla. 
\     \        [  .    .ry  of 

Mr     " 

-i   lh.t 

>-  .11  >rf 


clad  to 
IU155 
-•-nd  for 
ra  and  li  unrrn 
mil,  r,,,..  Spa. I«.  Thoroarh- 
I  ..,  I..  -|.lii,l.(  apprd  Mora.  HlaaV 

a<  all  baauMaav     Ho  acar  or  hM 

-.i|.  r.«  ..r  A',;.r.-...    /'.I,-/ 

uu,.  rrl.l  «.,..  Hlnghaaatoa,  S.l. 


hr 

ind  ■ 

•    i 

♦  ■p  nn  •    "''•  "i,h  •'»n-1 1 
oL.uu 

W    p.n     Hl.a-1......  (ri 

puff.  BhM  II..II.   Injuria)  Trade, 

lr..<    ■  braairal   luaapan;  1ft  « 


Our  rvadent  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Hioest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Correctly  stropping 
your  razor  is  the  se- 
cret of  a  smooth,  vel- 
vety  shave. 

nFiT6R 

(Stropper  and  Razor  in  One — Strops  Itself) 

The  only  razor  with  which  anyone  can  strop 
automatically,  correctly  and  quickly  without 
removing  the  blade,  and  shave  with  a  barber's 
velvet  smoothness.  Combines  all  the  good 
points  of  both  "safety"  and  "old  style." 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  our 
Free  booklet,    "Shaving  Sense" 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Dept.  L,  345  FIFTH  AVENUE,       NEW  YORKCITY 

II  St    Helen  St  ,  Montreal 


61  N. 


L  ml. 


Standard  Outfit — Self-stropping,  Silver-plated 
Razor,  12  Blades  and  fine  Horsehide  Strop 
contained  in  Leather  case,  $5.  Money  back  '/ 
not  satisfied  after  30  days'  trial. 


ANEW  WRINKLE:  JtfXU^Z^ 

"°        W  R  I   N  K"  I     rC|i"l"B  i.pe.lless  expense  »nd 
■ORE      VV   IXl   lirVLlliO    .  everlasting  buther.  AVOID  IT 

THE  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

cuts  pressing  bills  in  half.  Garments  hung  in  your  ward 

will  hive  their  contour  pre-erved.  No  more  convex 

or    bulging   shoulders.      So    rr.ore    sagging   and 

stretching  co'lars.      No  more  wrinkles  in  back 

»—     of  netk.     The  rigid,    old-time  hanger  runs  up 
Dg    bills    every    moment   you   use    them 
The     KFEPSHAPK     is    a    full    shoulder 
form.     ADJUSTABLE    to    square   or    sloping 
shoulders.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.     Hangs  full  rait  for  either  man  or  woman. 

Price:  81.00;  6— $5.50;   12—410.00,   delivered.       Rooklet  free. 

Ask  your  dealtr.  or  write  us  dirrct, 

AGENTS  WANTED    KEEPSHAPE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  1U  Nassau  St.,  N.T. 


High  Wheel 

Motor 

Vehicles! 

YES- 
WHY  NOT? 


They  are  reliable,  comfortable  and  stylish.  First 
cost  low,  small  upkeep.  No  tire  troubles.  Punctures 
and  blowouts  impossible.  Travel  any  road,  in  any 
weather.  Go  through  mud,  snow,  sand.  Great  hill 
climbers.  Go  anywhere  a  horse  and  buggy  can. 
Go  anywhere  a  regular  automobile  can  and  many 
places  they  cannot. 


is  the  World's  standard.  The  only  complete  line  of  high 
wheel  Motor  Vehicles  built  in  America.  One,  two  and 
three  seated  passenger  cars.  Open  and  Covered  De- 
livery Wagons.  20  Models  to  choose  from.  Prices  to 
suit  everyone.  Air  cooled  planetary  transmission, 
chain  and  shaft  drive,  solid  rubber  tires,  two  and  four 
cylinder.     12  to  30  HP.    Write  for  catalog  No.  51. 

iiwipa.A^ut«r.HDj: 

Branch  Offices:  256  Broadway.  New  York  ;  1730  Grand  Ave  , 
Kansas  City;  418  Third  Ave.  S  .  Minneapolis. 

Canadian  Factory,  Tudhope-Mclntyre  Co.,  Orillia,  Ontario 


1  he   Point   Of   View.       "This  matt  is  not 

said  the  lawyer,  "and  never  has  been.     To  keep  him 

in  an  asylum  is  a  Mow,  sir,  directed  against  human 
rights,  an  assault  upon  the  sacred  institution  of 
liberty,  an —  " 

"  Hut  did  you  not  prove  last  week,  when  he  was 
On  trial  tor  murder,  that  ho  hail  boon  from  birth  a 
raving  lunatic'"  interposed  the  Court, 

The  lawyer  smiled  in  a  superior  way.  "Surely," 
he  said,  "your  honor  would  not  have  it  believed  that 
this  Court  is  on  the  intelleetu.il  plane  of  that  jury." 
.  idelphiq  Ledger. 

Reformed.      'My  lazy  son  has  at  last  decided  on 
1  profession  that  he  thinks  he'll  like." 
"Good.      What  has  he  chosen?" 
"He  wants   to   be  a   lineman  for  a  wireless  tele- 
graph company." — Cleveland  Leader. 

In  New  York.— Stranc.kr  (entering  elevator)  — 
"Sixty-four,  please" 

ELBVATOR  Boy — "  Yes.  sir.  Floor  or  office?" — 
/>'.'-:. 'it  Transt  >  ipt. 

His  Early  Training. — The  cub  reporter  had 
formerly  been  a  fire  insurance  solicitor  and  when  the 
city  eiluor  sent  him  to  get  the  particulars  of  a  prom- 
inent citizen's  demise  he  handed  in  the  following: 

"Mr  .1.  Howard  Smart,  a  well-known  man  about 
town,  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  residence  at  nine 
o'clock  last  night.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children 
to  mourn  his  loss — which  is  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance."— ( 'hicago  A 

Worth  GoiiiK  to  Jail  for. — Judge  (at  the  close  of 
a  trial) — "Prisoner,  you  may  have  the  last  word." 

Prisoner — (turning  to  wife  in  the  audience)  "Do 
you  hear  that,  old  lady'" — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

Her  View  of  Art. — An  old  gentleman  who  owned 
a  fine  estate  not  far  from  the  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (which  is  open  to  the  public 
when  the  Duke  is  not  there)  one  day  drove  with  a 
party  of  friends  to  this  famous  residence,  taking  with 
him  his  housekeeper,  Martha,  a  good  old  soul  who 
had  been  with  him  a  great  many  years. 

Arriving  at  Chatsworth,  they  passed  slowly  through 
room  after  room  of  almost  priceless  pictures.  But 
Martha  spake  never  a  word,  altho  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  not  missing  anything.  Each  and  every 
picture  that^her  eye  lit  on  underwent  a  most  rigid 
scrutiny,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

At  last  her  master  turned  to  her  and  said,  "Well, 
Martha,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?  " 

"Why,"  exploded  Martha,  rapturously,  "I  canna 
see  a  speck  o'  dust  anywhere!" — Lippincoit' s. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  1. — The  Zeppelin  airship  completes  a    trip  of 

about  900  miles. 
June  2. — The  preliminary  draft  of  a  treaty  between 

Venezuela  and  Colombia  is  signed  at  Caracas. 

June  3. — Ex-President  Roose%-eltand  his  party  reach 
Kijabe,  in  British  East  Africa. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  1. — President  Taft  formally  opens  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  at  Seattle,  by  pressing 
a  gold  telegraph-key  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House. 

June  2. —  It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  plans 
for  the  protection  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  a 
squadron  of  dirigible  balloons  are  to  be  formulated 
immediately. 

General 

May  20. — Practically  every  street-car  line  in  Phila- 
delphia is  tied  up  by  a  strike. 
The  Patten  wheat  deal  closes  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of    Trade.     Patten's    profits    are  placed   at   S2,- 
000,000. 

May  30. — Five  prominent  citizens  of  Denver  are 
indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government 
out  of  coal  lands  said  to  be  valued  at  Si, 000, 000. 

May  31. — The  Georgia  Railroad  and  its  firemen 
agree  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration 
under  the  Erdman  Law. 

President  Taft  speaks  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  regular  army  at  Gettysburg. 


You  Cannot  Afford 
"Common"  Furniture— 

The  kind  that  fades,  wears  out,  or  goes  to  pieces 
with  a  little  use.  It  is  the  most  extravagant 
furniture  you  can  buy— because  it  has  to  be  re- 
placed so  often-—  and  it  never 
gives  you  the  satisfaction  of 
real  furniture  with  the  heir- 
loom quality. 

Karpen  Furniture  lasts  for 
generations.  It  is  the  only  guar- 
anteed upholstered  furni- 
ture in  the  world.  The 
Karpen  trade-mark  is  your 
protection.  It  is  absolute 
assurance  that  the  springs 
are  Karpen  steel  springs 
the  kind  specified  by  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment -that  the  hair  filling 
is  the  finest  hair  filling 
and  not  excelsior  —  that 
the  fabric  is  the  very  best 
made. 
Write  for  the  beautiful 
bogany,  leather  upholstery.       new  illustrated 

Karpen  Free  Style  Book  JJ 

Over  500  photographs  are 
reproduced  in  this  book, 
showing  suites  and  separate 
pieces  in  all  the  true  styles 
of  past  and  present.  The 
price  is  printed  under 
each  article. 

The  book  contains  de- 
signs for  interiors  drawn 
by  leading  decorators,  val- 
uaole  suggestions  for  fur- 
nishing your  own  home. 
Several  pages  are  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  natural 
colors  of  the  woods, 
leathers,  etc. 

With  the  book  we  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
dealer  whom  we  will 
authorize  to  quote  you 
special  introductory  prices. 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Building      •      CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building    -    NEW  YORK 

1829  pieces  of  Karpen  furniture  have 
oeen  nseil  in  furnishing  the  new  Senate  trade-mark 

office  building  throughout.   Karpen  furniture  was  selected  in 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  everywhere. 


K&rpei) 


UpHolstcred 

Furniture 


9606 
Karpen  Divenport 


12%  STOCK 

yielding  FULL  PROFITS  from 

Permanent  Investments  in 
NEW  YORK 
REAL  ESTATE 

3%  Cash;  9%  Accumulation 
annually  for  1 0  years 

$100   per  share 

Write  for  Booklet  G  giving  full 
particulars  and  14  years'  results 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

(Ttfe  'Dainty 
Jtttut  GoVercd 
Candy  Coated 
Ctjeunw)  Gum 

Particularly  desirable 
after  'Dinner 


BETTER-STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor 
than  any  other. 
A  try  —a  test — Good- 
bye to  the  rest ! 


Sold  in  5*10* and  2S<t  pockets 
frank  6.  fleer  &.  Company  Inc. 
pfiiladelpfsta.'H&AandSoroiitaCan. 


Oon't  Throw  it  Awa 


<S> 


They  mend  nil  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 

-i-l'4-r.  gran  it4-ware,  hot  waterliat;* 

etc   Noaolder.  cement  or  riv«t.  Anyone 

"*      can  use  them;  titan>  surface;  two  million 

In  dm    Bend  for  nam  pie  pks  I0<\   Complete 

pkg  uiorted  sizei.  25c  noit paid     Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co  .  Box  il.'.l  Amiterdim,  N.  T. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "  Improved, "  no  tadu  rstaini. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


7111    Bl  -T  PART  OF  THR   SHAVE 

I-  whin  lTOC  COMl  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritntion 

Prevents  I  nfl.immntion 

Assures  Comfort 

Write 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In    this    eol  •  -tion»    conceri 

rd*    tin      Kunk    &     Wagualls    Standard 
;  us  arbiter. 


;  .)/</  iiifmr'  ■  i;i  I"-  ac- 

commodated on  pin  paying  pi'Mage. 

.1   G  ,"  Hackensack,  N   J. — "Should  thi 
in  this  senti 
■  rlin  banquet  William  II  is 
o  the  guests 

The  following  rule  for  the  use  of  the  participle  is 
found  on  page  222  of  Maxwell's  "School  Grammar": 
"When  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  refers  to  a  time 
coincident  with,  or  after,  that  of  the  verb  in  the  predi- 
cate, the  present  infinitive  or  the  present  participle  is 
'I  intended  to  go'  (meaning,  At  the  time 
indicated  my  intention  was  to  go'U  'He  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  wrong."  When  an  infinitive  or  a 
participle  refers  to  a  time  prior  to  that  indicated  by 
the  verb  in  the  predicate,  the  perfect  infinitive  or  the 
perfect  participle  is  used;  as,  '  He  is  reported  to  have 
teamed  the  man  from  drowning';  'He  is  not  con- 
scious of  luring  done  wrong.'"  According  to  this 
rule,  the  sentence  you  cite  should  read:  "  In  his 
speech  at  the  great  Berlin  banquet  William  II.  is 
reported  as  having  said  to  the  guests,"  etc. 

"J.  L.  S  ."  Philadelphia.  Pa.  —  "  Kindly  give  the 
rule  for  determining  the  correct  verb  to  use  in  such 
sentences  as  '  Five  dollars  was  [or  urrc]  all  1  could 
afford." 

The  following  is  the  rule  on  the  subject  you  men- 
tion: "A  multiple,  or  a  sum  or  collection  of  units,  is 
viewed  as  a  singular,  and  should  be  so  used.  '  Thai 
hundred  dollars  is  here'  is  correct  when  the  amount  is 
viewed  as  one  sum.  When  the  separate  coins  are 
referred  to,  the  expression  is  plural;  as,  Those  hun- 
..  irs  were  all  coined  last  year.'  " 

"J.  M  B .."  Racine.  Wis — "Will  you  please  give 
me  .1  reason  why  the  Standard  is  authority  on 
pronunciation'     Why    should    it  be    used  to  decide 

disputed  pronunciations  r " 

The   Standard   Dictionary   has   been  accorded 
first    place    as    authority    in    English    pronunciation 
because  it  is  the  only  dictionary  that  submitted  all 
ij   disputed  pronunciation  to  a  committee  of 
specialists   throughout   the    English-speaking  world, 
and  thereby  inaugurated  the  first  system  attempted 
to   secure   a   consensus   of    usage   for   both    disputed 
and  pronunciations.     As  such  authority  it 
ted  as  standard  in  the  L'nited  States  Supreme 
Court  and  in   the  various  olTiccs  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  our  Government  in  Washington  and  also 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  elsewhere 

"L.  B  ('■  ."  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — "(i)  Is  the 
phrase '  on  the  street '  con  i  English  in  such 

sentences  as  '  He  lives  on  Main  si:  \     I  st<  pt 

OS,  I  noted  that 

- 

for  " in 

- 

imewhat 

writings 

in    lirst 

I  )   Sri!  ni    11,00. 

ST  A  ND  AR  D   I  > :  ■ 


|  It's  All  in  the  Edge 

Stropping  Makes  the  Edge 

and  a  smooth,  perfect 
shave— the   kind  \- 
once  in  a  while—   - 
every    time     it     you    use 

The   Perfection 

Automatic 

Razor  Strop 

n't  class  it  with  any  other  device  -   there 
is  nothing  like  it. 

-    Intel?   mechanical    and    certain 
a  perfect  easy  sharing  e  >>-•'  to  rour  rai 
in  a  r«w  second  —  no  knack  or  skill  required  - 
ever]  turn  of  the  crunk  gives  sli  perfect  strop- 
pines  on  each  side  of  tin-  blade 

set  of  safel  blades  mu>  be  made  to  last 
a  lifetime.  \  Perfect  Ion  stropping  makes 
them  better  than  new. 

With   the  old  style  ordinary   razor   it    makes 
■having  .1  delight. 

Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  guarantee  satin- 
trial.      If   he  cannot  mippj)   roe,  write 
for  our  14-n   tla>    K 1-4-4-  Trlnl  Oiler. 
.Yu mr    mnkr 

Perfection  Razor 

Strop  Co. 

Dept.  J. 

95  Dearborn   Street 

CHICAGO 
Interesting    proposi- 
tion to  sti 
and  agents. 


CALOX 

I^The OXYGEN  Toofh  Powder 
Prevente  Decay 

DenHsrs  advise  ibs  use. 

All  Druggists.  25  Cente 


Mr  Kesson  &  Robbins.  91-97  Fulton  Si .  New  York. 


Whitman  Saddle 


Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  coun- 
invented  thirty  years  ae<-  and 
improved  I  I  me;  ideal  for 

Scntlcnian  4>r  lady  rider  and  a  scientific 
fit  for  the  mount.    fUusfrcuted  mtaloaua 
frrr—ilrscrihino  thr  .«.  - .  nni  ttnlet  <>/  Whitman 
mi. i  .  vtrttktngfrom  "Soddk  t<>  Cpmr." 
Mfhlbarh  Saddle  Company,  104  fh.imhrrs  St.,  If*  York  i  it t 


and  barns  its  ,.\>  n  ».'.->*  ana 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  Iik* 

.-k.Miiok.-.dirt,  grca>eorodor. 


/-o    THE  BEST  LIGHTI 


V /Lighted  instantly  ■ 
italog 
TIIF  IIK-T  l.H-HT  CO. 
>>■•  K.  '>t  l>  M..  «  union.  O. 


PALAGEofDANGER 

a  vivid  novel  picturing  Die  in   the  Oonrl  of 
Louts  XV  having  for  Its  principal  character  the 
19  Mine.  I. a  Pompadour,  four  magnlOOOOt 
IIIUSlratlODJ  li>  John  Ward  iMnislii 

r.<  m  \r.i:i,\vii;\vi,i.s.  r: , sloth, SI  MO 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    N.  Y. 


ENNEM  S  KESK 


XPILET 


[is 

IP 

PRICKLY  HEAT. 
CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  -VL*5r* 

Rcmovet  ill  odor  o(  r*r»rir»non.     De- 
liebtful    titer   Sbi>log.      Sold    c.cr\»ber«.   w 
Hi      r.ci   Vcnrwn'i   llti«  Ofijtntli.     Simple  Frt*. 
,.l  BHABO   "1,  ss,  s  (iil»M.s....t.»J. 


mr  reoden  ar4-  asked  to  mention  Tbi  Litmiary  Diqbi  when  writing  to  advert 
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ALL    SWITZERLAND 

30  l>a*s  Alpine  travel  bj  rail,  sii'iiuur  and 
diligence — visiting  places  not  covered  bj 
other  tours.    Leaves  New  \ork  Jane  ;Wth. 

or  join  at  Paris.  Julj    l">th 

TWO  60-DAY  TOURS 
NORTHERN  EUROPE 

Jane 26th  from  NewTork  and  Boston    Bmall 

Select   Parties    Expert  Conductor — High- 

ommodations.     Son. I   (or  details. 

MARSTERS  TOURS 

31  West  30th  St.  New  York 


THE     ORIENT 

Egypt       Palestine       Greece 

JANUARY       I9IO      FEBRUARY 


£3 Uftinn    5yra» eX 

BOUND  TIIIC  tVOItl  !►.     1-our    live 

and   -i\    months'    journeys,    f  i  ISO, 

«.!    >.<»  ami  98100. 

Departnrea  September  8.  October  20. 
January  IS  ami  February  26. 
All  Expenses  :   Delightful  Itineraries. 

Various  Departures,  sciiso  to  s;iki. 
SU6  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mns^. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


DUNNING 

HIGH  GRADE  SUMMER  TOURS 

Asores,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Swii/cr-  CXCjn 
land.  France,  England.    •    -    -  <4>-'  -'" 

Belgium,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  C1A0 
Switzerland.  Franco.  England.  «p«/ov 

First-class  Hotels.  Prices  absolutely  In- 
oluslve.    Longer  trips  at  higher  cost. 

Full  information  of 
H.  %V.   IHVMVI.  A  CO. 

102  ConRregutinniil   House  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I. -I.-|.I Iliivmarliel   1944 


Grand  Summer  Vacation  Tour 


It  is  not  too  early  to  perfect  your  plans. 

Our  Announcement  is  ready 

Let  us  writo  you  fully  of  our  preparations 

BUREAU  01    I MVEKSITY  TKOKI. 
19  Trinity  Plaee  Ho«ton.  Miss 


HOTELS 


DEAN  HOUSE  r^fWi. 

Pleasantly  located  on  the  soothwest  shore 
of  the  lake;  shaded  lawn;  boating,  fishing, 
golf  and   tennis.     Booklet    on  application. 
A.    H.    DEAN.    Proprietor. 


BREEZY  HILLeo*IV™ 

Ideal  mountain  resort  (opens  June  1),  near  Sugar  Hill. 
Altitude  1600  ft.  Rites  at  Breezy  Hill  Hou~r  t12.Hu 
to  «18.00  per  week.    EBEN    FISH.    Lisbon,     N    H 


DOUGLAS  FARM  INN  ,  ..JY.YU 

DOUGLAS  in  l.l  .  MK.      lutes  *s  to  $v>. 

Illustrated  booklets.  E.  S.  DOUGLAS. 


HOTELS^ 


Europe  —  Broehur 
ribmg     most    desirabl 
Hotels  all  over  Europe  ser 
CHAUTAUQUA  TOUK5.  Appleton,  Wis 


\\T  UCM  III  Write  to  Steuben 
WnCll  ILL  Sanitarium.  Hor- 
nell.  N.  Y  .  for  free  booklet  describing 
all  the  advantages  of  this  splendid  insti- 
tution. Perfect  hygiene  and  beautiful 
surroundings. 


To    Rent  —  Attractive   Cottage 

Bailey  Island,  Casco  Bay,  Maine 

New.  furnished  nine  rooms  and  bath,  open 

fireplace,    excellent  water.    $350  00  season. 

Beautiful  ocean  and  woodland  views. 

Address  OWNER.  Bailey  Island,  .Me. 


ACRIPA-'^Y  IN~.  with  sir  Samuel 
miWM  yc.  Buker— will  be  most  in- 
teresting. His  book  "In  the  Heart  of 
Africa."  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  his 
experiences.  12  mo,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper 
gScta.    Eiink  i.  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  V 


Dm  SBiaatM  To  Home  and  Tours 
rlLGRIlAuES  of  Europe.  May  20. 
.Julv  3.  and  duly  B.     Kor  particulars  address 

HrtlRAVF'S  TOlltS. 
is:  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SAIL  JULY 


For  Italy  or  France,  or 
Sermany  or  Holland,  end 
n  Scotland.  Prices  all 
ncluaive,  $330  to  $536. 
THE    CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

and 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

Summer  Camp 
for  Boys 

Third  Season— Booklet 
CHAS.  ('.  MOORE,  I.I..B. 
Fort  Washakie,  Viyo.      , 


AN    IDEAL  OUTING" 

under  Schools  and  Colleges  this  paper 


"IN  LONDON  T0WN"you 

coo  an(i  meet  the  real  British  character 
SOB  anj  Ket  alongside  of  the  realJohnny 
Bull.  F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  every- 
where. Read  his  book  if  you  have  been 
to  London.  It  will  please  you.  Bead  it 
if  you  haven't  been — its  next  best  to  going. 
Brim  full  of  truth.  Copiously  illustrated. 
61.50  net.  Funk  k  W agnails  Company, 
New  York  and  London. 


UP  AHOIVG    VKHMOXT'S  «-  It  C   I  \ 
BILLS  mill  <>ii  LAKE  CHAMPLAIS 

Best  Sumuicr  Resort  Region.  Terms  (6 
to  $10  per  week  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Booklet  containing  lf>0  pages,  full  informa- 
tion, also  details  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
Lake  Ohamplain.  Send  6c  to  "Summer 
Homes,"  23  St.  Albans,  Vt..  360  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  or  885  Broadway,  New  York. 
Free  on  personal  application. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CLASS 

Europe.  October  to  July.     Best  teachers. 
Limited  to  ten.     Write 
W.D.IIUtillES,  See..  It;  I, mound  St.,  Roxbury.Mass. 


ARE    YOU    toiM.    ABROAD! 

Investigate  Griswold's  Economical  European  Tours 
From  $130  to  $475.  "Arabic",  New  York,  July  24th. 
28  A.  Shelter  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PALESTINE— 1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerant 
THE   CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND  SSon^ 

Paris.     Tour    leaving    July    10.       Particulars    adclres. 
J.    R.    MONROE,   392    Clinton   Avenue,    Brooklyn 


s 


Write  for  itineraries  of  the  most 
attractive,  comprehensive  and  leis- 
urely European  Tours  ever  offered. 
AMERICAN  TRAVEL  <  l.u:,u  ,l,„,„L.|„„,[i  I 


Summer  Tours  to  Out  of 
the  Way  Places 

Norway,  the  Midnight  Sun,  Russia.  Sail  June  17 
July  3.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece.  Sail 
June,  January,  February.  Around  the  World. 
Sail  in  September  and  November. 

Circulars  and  full  information  of 

K.  W.   IM  \\l\t.  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  BOSTON,  MASS 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1944 


"DECENT  EXPLORATIONS 
f\     IN  BIBLE  LANDS"  is  a 

"  m  flexible  cloth,  Bibb  jlass  text- 
book by  T.  Nicol,  D.D.  (w.  h  map),  50 
cents.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


"Twice  as  many  people  travel 


under  escort  around  the  World 


with  the  Collver  Tours  as  with 


those  of  any   other  company, 
without  exception." 


,THE 


C-ST|N 


And    yet    the   Oollver 

tours  have  always  rep- 
resented the  greatest 
luxury  in  travel,  in 
small,  select  parties 
only. 

The  fact  quoted  above 
was  stated  by  three 
transportation  men  in- 
dependently of  each 
other,  each  of  whom  is 
in  a  position  to  know 
absolutely  of  what  he 
speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months' 
duration. 

Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 

Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

COLLVER    TOURS    COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


2  tours,  Naples  to  Scotland.  Select  patronage. 
June  26,  giant,  new  S.  S  Berlin.  Also  July  3. 
Northern  route— $250.  up.  Book,  map  and  testimo- 
nials    W.  A.  Johnson,  91"  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruises  in  the    Steam  Yacht 

ATHENA. 

The  only  American  yacht  in 

the  Mediterranean, 

American  Ownership. 

American  Management. 

American  Caterer. 

GREECE,  TURKEY,  DALMATIA 

June,  July  and  August. 

Send  for  illustrated  Announcement, 

Rureau  of  University  Travel 

9  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Real  Latin  Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F. 
Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
12mo,  Cloth,  SI. 20.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Rate  lor  advertisements  under  this  headin; 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES         BONDS   AND   MORTGAGES 


BUILD  A  $5,000  BFS1NESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  held.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money  ;  refer  business  tr 
you.     Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 

&lan     American  Collection-  Service. 
i  State  Detroit,   Michigan. 

Permanent  Income  made  by  selling  our 
Identification  Insurance  Credentials.  Lib- 
eral Commissions.  Virgin  territory  open 
for  you.  Write  today.  Pontiac  Insurance 
Agency.  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDUCATED  young  woman  wanted  for  Con- 
su.tation  Department  of  correspondence 
institution.  Must  be  capable  of  giving  in- 
formation on  any  subject,  and  preparing 
outlines  and  references  for  essays,  speeches 
and  debates;  also  complete  papers.  Prefer 
one  experienced  in  teaching  or  library 
work.  Angelas  University,  Los  Angelee.Cal, 


AGLNTS.  Mi  Sanitary  Coffee  Maker 
produces  pure,  sweet  coffee,  needs  no  set- 
tler, and  never  wears  out.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health.  Every  wife  buys  at  sight; 
new  invention.  Send  15c.  for  50c.  size,  post- 
paid.   Dr.  Lyons,  190  Day  Street.  Pekin.  111. 


REPRESENTATIVES  wanted  in  every  city 
to  in-roduce  a  new  co-operative  saving- plan. 
Liberal  commission— Permanent  business— 
Real  Estate  or  Insurance  Agents  preferred. 
R.  R.  JOHNSTON.  -15  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


Wanted— RAILWAY"  MAIL  CLERKS.  City 
Carriers,  Post  Office  Clerks.  $1000  yearly. 
Over  SUOO  appointments  coming.  Examina- 
tions soon.  Preparation  free.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  G  59.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Full  details  free  from  Pacific 
Teachers'  Agency,  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Real  Estate  Mortgages  netting  6;  to  7  ' 
represent  the  safest  investments  today. 
They  improve  with  age  and  are  not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from  $500.00 
upwards.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  "BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES." 98  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  It 
tells  all  about  tle-m. 


6;  Gold  Bonds  with  stock  bonus.  Abso- 
lutely safe  investment  in  Western  Canada. 
Full  particulars  upon  application.  Rocky- 
Mountain  Cement  Co..  Blairmore,  Canada. 


IjL  on  Atlanta  Realty  mortgages.  12  years  ex- 
perience. Abundant  references.  Private 
investors  only  desired.  J.  E.  Van  Yai.k- 
ENBURG.    Equitable     Bldg.     Atlanta,    Ga. 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


Research  for  wr  tersand  others  away  from 
libraries.  Mss.  criticised,  revised  or  other 
literary  assistance  given.  Ancestors  traced. 
Bureau  of  Research.  Mew  Albany,  Ind. 


AUTHORS    SEEKING    A    PUBLISHER 
should  communicate  with  the 

Cochrane  Publishing  Company 
651  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK   to  publish,  send 
manuscript    for   our   offer   before  closing. 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishersand  Booksellers,  835  B'way.  NY 


Authors  having  difficulty  in  placing  Mss. 
should   have  them   revised   and   criticised. 
Advice  free.      LITERARY  BUREAU, 
64  Fort  Greene  Place  Brooklyn. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE    AUTOMATIC   HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power — no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 
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Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading                            75  cents  per  line 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkena  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
1106  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  -Our  three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  s.  &  A.  B.  LACEY. 
Washington.  D.  0  Established  1869. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  rerini-hed;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82DuaneSt.,  NewYorkCity. 


Clearance  Sale:  Bargains;  Rebuilt  Reming- 
tons, Underwoods, Olivers;  (all  makes  *ds  to 
$39;  shipped  allowing  trial.  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exch.,  245  B'way.    Est'd  25  Years. 


Typewriters. -Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier,  $16.00; 
Oliver.  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch. .Rm.37,217  W. 125th  St.N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
76c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT" 
Preserved  fruit,  jellies,  pickles,  etc.,  made 
of  pure  fresh  materials  in  a  big  clean 
kitchen,  from  particularly  good  receipts. 
Let  us  stock  your  pantry  for  next  season 
while  you  are  summering.  Private  Orders 
only.     May  we  forward  our  catalog  ',' 

"THE  LITTLE  BROWN  HOUSE" 
Somerset,  Niagara  County,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY  CURED    HAMS, 
one  year   old    (8  to    14    lbs .  1    25c.    per   lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
Ptjrcellville  Virginia. 


KENNEL 


High- Class    American    Hounds 

offered  for  sale.  Trained  on  fox,  cat,  deer 
or  wolf.  Owner  has  twenty-five  years'  exper- 
ience in  breeding  for  bunting,  trailing, 
speed,  endurance  and  voice.  Young  stock  on 
hand.    D.  A.  Crowell,  Linden,  Box  4,  Tenn. 


Airedales  and  Bull  Terriers  bred  from 

"  Blue  Ribbon  "  winners.  Stock  for  sale  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  "  Pals  "  and  watch 
dogs  in  the  country  home.  Typical  stud 
dogs.  Kenwyn  Kennels. Point  Pleasant. N .J. 


v  i  ic  •  i»a  1.1   pups 

from  Champion,  The  Gamecock  and  other 
Sires.  When  wanting  a  GOOD  one  write. 
W.  0.  FKAZIER  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


BEA1TIITH,  BOMTOX   I  I  lilt  II   ft 

pies,3 months. fully  pedigreed, either sex,$26. 

Send  $5  with  order,  balance  C.O.I).;  shipped 
anywhere.    J    CEDER,  Pelham,  New  York. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

send  for  sample  copy  and  special  trial  sub- 
scription offer  of  the  only  weekly  in  Amer- 
ica devoted  exclusively  to  the  dog.  FIELD 
&  FANCY.  14  Church   St.,  New  York  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thi!  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mt.  Clemens 

ineral  Springs 

The  Great  Health,  Rest  and  Pleasure  Resort 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

The  popularity  ofMt.  Clemens  u^  n  health  and  pleasure  resort  in< 

with  eacfi  succeeding  year.  There  i*  good  reason  lor  t li i>.  as  t lie  city  offers  B 
rare  combination  of  every  requisite  for  recuperation,  recreation  ami  amuse- 
ment. Mt  Clemens  Mineral  Waters,  nature's  cure  for  Rheumatism  and  all 
Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases.  The  merits  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  Mineral 
Baths  are  attested  by  prominent  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Two 
hundred  hath  houses,  hotels  ami  boarding  houses  oiler  accommodations  and 
rates  to  suit  all  tastes  and  purses.  Mt.  Clemens  is  delightfully  situated  20 
miles  from  Detroit  on  theCrund  Trunk  Railway  System.  Detroit  suhurhan 
electric  cars  everv  half  hour.  Beautifully  Illustrated  hook  of  Mt.  Clemens 
mailed  free.      Address, 

F.  R.  EASTMAN,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  MT.  CLEMENS,  MICH. 


Good  Intentions  Make 
Good  Paving  Blocks 


Action  pays  dividends.  A  modest  investment  in 
a  real  vacation  in  Colorado  will  do  more  for  you  than 
a  wagon  load  of  government  bonds.  It  will  put  lung 
cells  to  work  which  have  been  loafing  for  years.  It 
will  put  more  energy  into  your  run-down  system  and 
briny'  more  real  joys  into  your  life  than  you  ever 
dreamed  were  possible. 

Use  the  de  luxe  service  of  the 


from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
or  Memphis  and  your  vacation  starts 
when  the  train  starts. 


It'a  Hm-  l 
Brealeal 


-I    w.iy    In   flic    bMt     |il:iii--i)u'    way    of 
mlort    :in. I    icr<:i!<sl    asvtnc. 


St.d  lo.itklforour  Colored,  book  or  o.r  foldtr.  "Thro' 
!  "•>.  Colorado  and  )  rllotcstomi  Pork  to  lot  Almiko- 
)  utoo-l-mrifit  Fzpoiiliom."---frf  om  rltmlll.  Thro  Kill 
lupplj  lot  dtltilt  you  mud. 

.ions   SEBASTIAN,  raaannsiii  Traftln  Mnin 
8  La  Salle  Strael  Station,  (  aleaco,  III. 


Boston 

and  the 


"  New  England  Seacoast 


a. 


To  thousands  living  inland  only  the  seashore  seems  to 

furnish  that  complete  change  of  em  ironinent,  clim.it  e  and  narration 

which  makes  the  rammer  holiday  most  pleasant  and  most  profitable. 

Add  the   unequalled   historical   interest   and    educational   advantages  of 

Boston  and  vicinity  and  you  bave  n  s  measure  explained   the   great  and 

growing  popularity  of  the  .Nrainc,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 

I  MstS. 

The  best  route  from  all  Western  points  is  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  oarryinR  you 
director  Kivinjr  the  Opportunity  en  route  to  visit  Niagara  Falls,  the  Thousand  Islands, 
Adirondack  Mountains,  Lake  George  or  Lake  Champlain. 

JLet  Us  Suggest  a  Vacation  Trip  

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  tin-  lrntrth  of  time  and 
amount  of  money  you  desire  your  holiday  to  cmlini-r.  VMUMf  \"ii  «  in! 
continuous  trnvrlling  or  not,  and  (rive  some  Idea  of  your  taste  rvtfardinK 
■urroundintrs,  nmiiM-mcnM,  etc.,  wa  will  propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your 
Consideration  »itli  compkto  information. 

%,  N.w  York  Caaaral  Uaai  TWaeel  Bur. «u.  Room     ill    r.r.nd  c.ntr.i 

Statioa.  N .w  Yark.  or  Room     ill     La  Sail.  St.  Station,  Ch.c.  to 


iMr.WYORK 

f(ENTRAI 

^  LINI.s     > 


Letters  of  Credit 

The  most  direct  and  simple 
form  for  travelers  to  provide 
themselves  with  funds  while 
traveling  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad  is  through  the  use  of 
our  Letters  of  Credit. 

They  are  current  in  all  parts 
of  the  wor  d,  and  in  addition 
furnish  means  for  the  prompt 
forwarding  of  mail,  luggage, 
and  cades. 

Full  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 

tRpdmorid&du. 

507  Chestnut  St.,  Phihdelphia. 

33  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Cables   "Mimosa"  New  York 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  AN  ATLANTIC 
FLYER  COMBINED  WITH  THE  DIS- 
TINCTION AND  REFINEMENT  OF 
AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  MANSION 

YACHT  "VECTIS"  JULY 

A    comprehensive    cruis»    to    Spitzbcrgen    and    North    Cap*. 

July  29  and  August  13,  The  Norwegian  Fiords      N< -w  Twin 
Screw  Steamer  "  MALWA,"  J 

August  7.   Sweden.    Denmark.   Russia.      Full  information 
and  descriptive  pamphlets  from 

L.  J.  GARCEY,   Agent.   281  Fifth  Arenae.  New  York 
P.  a   O.  Wail  In.l  nillf,  V.i  ihiimlivrlan.l  Atrnur.  London 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISES 

By  S.  8.   Cleveland,  18,000  ton*,   bran-1   new.Oot 

from  N    V  .  and    Feb     5.  '10.  from     I  «>«i.-,«»  and  op 

l-Mii  Aiiiiinil  Orleal   «  rulac   1  MOO 

l>>    Lloyd  9.8       Qroaacr  Kb  dav/a,   iuolmUntf 

1  a]  pi  and  Pali  • 
FRANK   C.  CLARK,    Times   Bldg.,    New    York 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod" 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  thai  await  you 

on  Cape  Cod  —  the  yachting,  the  bath 
fishing  and  the  soi  i.il  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  summer. 
send  for  ••  Quaint  <  )ape  <  <-^\ 

Its    r  r.-,- 

Write  A.  B.  Smith,  G    1     \  . 

Room  184  New  I i.i\ en,  < 'onn. 

New   Vork,  New   Haven  A   Hartford   K.  K. 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

OF  LITERARY  DIGEST 

For  any  numbers  in  Volume  1  to  4,  and  for  whole 

numbers  -,-'•  33.  r-  111,1 18, 

120,  and  990,  and  for  semi  annual  indexes,  1,  I, 
),  4,  C,  16,  l8,  .  27  and  28,  returned  to 

us  at  once,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  we  will 
pay  ten   cents  a  copy  or  credit   the  amount  on 

subscription       Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company. 

44-60    East    23rd    Street.    New    York 


,:ik  l.mi.Ain    DlOKSl  wben  wruiiur  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  BAD  TRUST  FOUND  AT  LAST 

N/TR.  ROOSEVELT'S  dictum  that  there  are  Loth  good  and 
*■  bad  trusts  lias  still  its  echoes  in  the  press,  altho  some 
editors  remain  skeptical  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition.  It 
is  now  widely  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  the  bad  trust  has  at 
last  been  uncovered.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since  this  trust  was 
convicted  of  brazenly  cheating  the  Customs  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars— ah  offense  for  which  some  of  its 
minor  employees  are  now  under  indictment. 
Last  week  it  settled  out  of  court,  rather  than 
let  the  case  come  before  the  jury,  a  suit  for 
$30,000,000  brought  against  it  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar  Refining  Company  for  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Going  further  back  into 
its  records  we  find  that  it  has  been  convicted 
and  fined  for  obtaining  rebates.  Many  will 
remember  also  the  story  of  the  secret  pipe 
connection  by  means  of  which  thousands  of 
dollars*  worth  of  water  was  stolen  from  the  city 
supply  for  the  use  of  its  Brooklyn  refinery. 
What  law  could  the  Sugar  Trust  have  violated 
which  it  has  not  violated  ?  asks  the  New  York 
World.  Whether  or  not  any  important  statute 
has  escaped  its  attentions,  the  Trust  can  at 
least  point  with  pride  to  the  extensive  fractures 
it  has  produced  in  the  United  States  revenue 
laws,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  and  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

The  trick  by  which  the  Sugar  Trust  wiped 
out  its  Philadelphia  rival  is  described  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  as  so  ugly  that  it  "can 
not  be  adequately  characterized  under  the  stat- 
utes governing  newspaper  comment."  A  loan 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Company,  secured 
on  a  majority  block  of  that  company's  stock, 
was  made  by  a  secret  agent  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
with  the  seemingly  harmless  stipulation  that 
the  lender  should  nominate  the  directors  until  the  loan  was  paid  off. 
He  elected  himself  and  his  clerks  directors,  and  immediately  shut 
down  the  Pennsylvania  refinery.  So  remarkable  is  this  story  of 
the  way  a  competitor  was  tricked  out  of  existence  that  it  deserves 
to  be  told  more  at  length,  as  it  is  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Built   in    1903  by  Adolph  Segal,  the    Philadelphia  real-estate 
operator,  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refinery  was  at  the  time  of  its 


THE   MAN    WHO    CORNERED   THE    SUGAR 
TRUST. 

It  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mi.  G<  orge 
H  Earle,  Jr.,  receiver  for  the  wrecked 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Company,  that  the 
Trust  was  forced  practically  to  confess  its 
guilt. 


completion  a  model  refinery,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and 
superior  to  any  plant  possest  by  the  Trust.  Segal  had  erected  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  competing  with  the  Trust,  and  that  he 
was  in  position  to  do  so  successfully  appears  from  the  great  inter- 
est taken  by  the  Havemeyer  concern  in  the  new  rival.  Segal  him- 
self is  a  remarkable  character  ;  a  man  who  crime  to  this  land  twenty- 
five  years  ago  an  almost  penniless  immigrant,  he  quickly  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  aided  materially  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  by  his  successful  real-estate  speculations.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  Segal  became  too  much  involved,  and 
came  to  grief  financially  with  the  sensational 
failure  in  1906  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  now  a  party  to  the  suit 
against  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  president  of 
the  Trust  Company  committed  suicide,  and 
Segal,  with  two  officers  of  the  company,  was 
indicted  on  forty-one  counts  for  fraud  and 
conspiracy.  Not  until  two  years  later  was 
Segal  able  to  obtain  justice  and  prove  that 
he  was  guiltless  of  any  wrongdoing.  The  re- 
ceiver of  the  Trust  Company,  George  H.  Earle. 
Jr.,  now  its  president,  aided  him  to  obtain  his 
exoneration. 

"  It  was  at  the  time  when  he  first  found  himself 
in  financial  straits  and  needed  a  loan  of  $1,250,- 
000  on  his  new  refinery  that  Gustav  E.  Kissel 
offered  to  accommodate  him.  Segal,  not  be- 
ing aware  that  Mr.  Kissel  was  an  agent  of  the 
Trust,  readily  accepted  the  offer,  to  which  was 
attached  the  condition  that  during  the  pendency 
of  the  loan  the  holder  of  the  seven  millions  of 
collateral — mostly  securities  of  the  new  refinery 
— should  name  the  directors.  He  had  tied  up 
$2,6oo,oooof  stock  out  of  $5,000,000  in  a  voting 
trust,  and  he  was  in  great  need  of  the  additional 
money.  Mr.  Kissel  and  three  clerks  of  the 
Trust  were  elected  directors,  only  to  show  at 
once  the  meaning  of  the  whole  trick.  Insteac 
of  representing  unaffiliated  capital,  Mr.  Kisse' 
was  there  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Trust.  Its 
orders  were  to  shutdown  the  plant,  and  its  four 
dummy  directors  did  its  bidding;  from  that  day 
to  this  no  labor  has  been  employed  in  the  Sega] 
refinery.  Its  magnificent  machinery  has  lair, 
idle  ;  its  buildings  have  stood  silent  and  empty. 
But  the  Trust  had  been  successful  in  its  aim.  At  a  cost  of  only 
$1,250,000  it  ended  all  fear  of  trouble  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  with  the  consequent  injury 
to  Segal's  reputation  and  the  ensuing  legal  complications,  all 
helped  to  continue  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs." 

After  mentioning  the  Standard  Oil  in  the  same  sentence  with 
the    Sugar   Trust    The  Post  feels  that  it  almost  owes  the  former 
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Ill    LL  CROW   MORE. 

-  Macauley  in  the  New  York  WorUI. 


corporation  an  apology.  The  tricking  of  t  lie  C.overmnent  by  false 
scales  and  the  tricking  of  a  rival  company  by  a  false  loan,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "are  two  of  the  most  damaging  circumstances 
ever  brought  out  against  an  American  corporation."  To  quote 
further : 

" The  revelations  in  regard  to  the  short-weight  scales  supply  a 
Commentary  upon  the  revelations  regarding  the  trick  by  which  the 
rival  plant  in  Philadelphia  was  closed.  Many  are  too  prone  to 
dismiss  cheating  in  the  realm  of  high  finance  as  mere  'smartness,' 
but  here  we  have  an  illustration  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
vulgar  forms  of  cheating  :  that  the  agents  or  the  management 
which  stoops  to  one  is  not  above  the  other;  that  the  moral  sense 
blunted  at  one  end  is  likely  to  prove  dull  at  the  other;  that,  to  be 
specific,  those  who  would  trick  the  Philadelphia  refinery-owners 
out  of  their  property  would  also  systematically  trick  the  Govern- 
ment with  short-weight  scales  and  are  of  the  same  kidney  with  the 
cheating  grocer." 

"I  believe,"  said  Senator  Culberson,  addressing  the  Senate,  "the 
American  people  will  await  with  interest  the  action  or  non-action 
of  the  Department  <>f  Justice  in  this  case."  It  is  time,  says  the 
New  York  Journal,  " to  make  the  directors  of  our  big  piratical 
•  ins  responsible  for  their  piracy."  There  is  an  unchallenged 
Mst  of  laws  held  in  contempt  by  the  Sugar  Trust,  says  the  New 
York  Globe,  "yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  responsible  heads  and 
managers  of  this  corporation  have  been  criminally  prosecuted." 
Saj  s  The  Press,  of  the  same  city,  on  this  subject  of  immunity  : 

"  No  individual  officer  of  the  Sugar  Trust  has  been  indicted  for 

rebating.  No  director  is  prosecuted  lor  the  crooked-scales  fraud. 
There  has  been  no  arresl  ol  any  person  lor  the  conspiracy  which 
put  the  Philadelphia  refinery  out  of  business  anil  w  recked  the  bank 
that  financed  the  industry 

"We  are  told,  nevertheless,  that  'guilt  is  always  personal,'  and 
that  a  corporation  can  not  commit  a  crime  while  the  officers  who 

manage  it  remain  innocent.  The  Sugar  Trust,  which  is  advised 
by  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  the  land,  appreciates  that  this  is 
only  a  legal  principle  and  the  practise  is  different.  Instead  o! 
going  to  jail  the  officers  ol  the  company,  when  caught  with  their 
hands  in  other   men's  pockets  or    Listened  on    rivals'  throats,  shift 

the  blame  to  the  corporation  for  which  they  act  as  agents.    The 

stockholders,  whether  inn-  lilty  ol  any  share  in  the  crime. 

ompelled  to   pay   out  millions  in  order  to  save  the  ti i i  ■ 

from  the  penitentiary 

"Neithei  tin  nor  the  pilferei   from  the  mails  can 

escape  prison   siinpK    b\    making   good   to   those   he  has  robbed. 


Guilty  officers  of  influential  monopolies,  however,  enjoy  both  the 
larger  part  of  the  profits  of  their  crimes  and  immunity  from  dis- 
grace and  dishonor.  As  the  law  is  now  administered,  with  nearly 
everybody  satisfied,  the  idea  that  'guilt  is  always  personal '  does 
not  apply  to  persons  guilty  of  privileged  crime." 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  begun  proceedings  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  under  the  Sherman  Law,  remarks 
World,  and  it  is  time  the  Sugar  Trust  received  a  like  attention. 
We  read  : 

"  It  is  a  public  scandal  that  such  a  corporation  is  allowed  to  do 
business  under  American  law  and  American  government.  Its 
methods  disci  edit  not  only  American  business  but  American  insti- 
tutions. It  is  likewise  a  scandal  that  when  caught  red-handed  in 
its  crimes  it  should  obtain  immunity  by  making  a  partial  restitu- 
tion of  its  plunder.  Common  thieves  have  no  such  privilege:  yet 
the  Sugar  Trust  has  done  more  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  American 
people  than  thousands  of  ordinary  burglars  and  second-story  men. 

"  It  is  a  trust  that  deserves  destruction,  and  Mr.  Taft's  Adminis- 
tration can  not  begin  the  work  too  soon." 

Mr.  George  II.  Earle,  receiver  for  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  tells  in  an  interview  of  his  failure  to  interest  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  in  the  case  of  that  company  against  the 
Sugar  Trust.      He  is  quoted  in  The  Times  as  saying  : 

"I  took  this  testimony  to  Washington  when  Mi.  Roosevelt  was 
President  and  could  not  get  him  or  his  Attorney-General.  Mi. 
Bonaparte,  l<>  look  at  it.  I  insisted  that  the  method  of  getting 
control  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refinery  in  this  city  was  fraudu- 
lent and  that  the  Trust  officers  should  be  prosecuted,  but  they  re- 
fused to  listen  to  me." 

Mr.   Bonaparte  replies  that  Mr.   Earle  ottered  the  Department  of 
Justice  voluminous  statements,  but   no  evidence.     "Net  the    I 
now  conies  into  cotut.  admitsthat   it   violated   the  Sherman   Law. 

and  pays  a  large  sum  to  settle  a  private  suit  brought  under  that 
statute."  comments  The  World,  which  adds :  "TheTatt  Adminis- 
tration r.\n  not  follow  the  procedure  ol  the  Roosevelt  Administra 
lion  in  this  matter,  now  that  part  ol  the  facts   have  become  public. 

without  forfeiting  a  large  share  of  public  confidence." 

In  behalf  ol  the  Trust  we  are  told  by  Tkt  Tribune  that  the 
present  management  "  is  deeply  sensible  ol  tin-  faults  of  the  past. 
and  earnestl)   bent  upon  correcting   them."     This   tumor   receives 

credence  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  American,  and 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  repeats  and  comments  thus: 
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"The  present  management  has  ostensibly,  if  not  ostentatiously, 

adopted  a  policy  of  publicity,  and  on  the  exposure  of  past  sins  has 
seemed  disposed  to  make  reparation  or  accept  retribution  rather 
than  persist  in  a  futile  defense.     Its  members  can  not  be  punished 

for  the  crimes  of  others,  and  it  may  be  that  the  'Trust'  could  not 
be  dissolved  for  such  past  offenses  as  have  been  proved  against  it. 
but  unless  it  is  really  converted  from  its  evil  ways  and  prepared 
to  lead  a  respectable  life  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  it  hereafter. 
If  the  present  officers  and  directors  are  really  bent  upon  reform 
they  will  need  to  deal  openly  and  make  clear  their  honorable  in- 
tent by  all  their  methods  and  practises.  The  trust  has  a  bad  name 
and  can  redeem  its   reputation  only  by  persistent  good  behavior." 


A   BROAD  HINT   FROM   THE   WHITE 
HOUSE 

I^WO  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  are  now  discerned  by  the 
sentinels  on  the  editorial  watch-towers — one  forcing  a  high- 
tariff  measure  through  the  Senate  with  as  consummate  skill  as  has 


ever  been  seen  in  that  body 
House,  waiting.  The  New 
York  American  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Senate  lead- 
er has  become  boss  of  the 
party,  and  that  Mr.  Taft 
"  has  resigned  the  mastery." 
The  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.),  however,  bids 
us  await  the  new  Presi- 
dent's action  on  the  Tariff 
Bill.  Upon  that,  it  says, 
"will  hinge  the  successor 
failure  of  the  Taft  Admin- 
istration." Conferences  be- 
tween these  two  leaders 
have  been  reported  by  the 
Washington  correspond- 
ents, so  it  is  believed  that 
they  understand  each 
other's  motives  perfectly. 
Despite   this  we  see    Sen- 


the  other  sitting  silently  in  the  White 


ip.linst,  Washington,  n  c. 
THE   CAPITOL   DURING 


at  Or  Aldrich  pushing  to  completion  a  tariff  measure  that  contra 
venes  all  the  utterances  of  the  President  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  tariff.  If  the  President  signs  such  a  bill,  his  Administration 
and  methods  will  be  disci  edited,  declares  /'//<•  Worlds  "there  will 
be  renewed  agitation  for  a  return  to  executive  lynch  law  and  for 
a  President  who  can  'do  things'  regardless  of  the  Constitution." 
and  "reason  will  again  be  drowned  by  the  clamor  ol  demagogs.* 
If  he  vetoes  it  "  Aldrichism  "  will  be  overthrown,  so  why  tloes  the 
Senator  continue  his  course  unless  he  knows  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill  ?  The  guess  of  the  New  York  Commercial  is  that 
perhaps  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  are  deliberately  play- 
ing for  a  veto  so  that  the  Dingley  Law  will  remain  undisturbed 
for  another  year. 

Meanwhile  a  broad  hint  lias  come  from  the  White  House  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh  in 
Chicago  which  is  generally  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  President's 
views.  "  No  such  declaration  would  have  been  made  had  the  Presi- 
dent been  satisfied  with  the  pending  bill,"  believes  the  Indian- 
apolis News  (Dem.),  and  this  speech  "very  clearly  proves"  that 

"he  is  dissatisfied  with 
it."  The  following  para- 
graphs from  Secretary  Mac- 
Yeagh's  speech  contain  the 
passages  that  are  thought 
most  significant.  In  them 
he  says  plainly  that  the 
people  expect  a  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff,  that 
the  President  can  be  pretty 
stubborn  at  times,  and  that 
he  might  even  "create  for 
his  party  a  new  majority 
and  control."  Said  the 
Secretary  : 


"  President  Taft  is,  above 
all  else,  the  man  of  progress 
— fortified  and  equipped 
with  that  gift  of  under- 
standing the  people  which 
Lincoln     had    and    which 


A    NIGH  1    SESSION. 


THE    SENATE    IS    GOING   TO    HOLD    NIGHT   SESSIONS. 

—  McCutcheonin  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


NIGHT   SESSIONS 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  EagU 


WORKING    NIGHTS. 
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Roosevelt  had.     And  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  great  leader 
of  an  m  fail  to  understand  the  values  of  inde- 

pendent tl  action  in  the  party   itself,   it  only  this  in- 

dependence seeks  in  and  through  the  party  to  answer  more  per- 

j  tiie  deliberate  and  wise 
demands  of  the  nation  You 
and  I  must  agree  that  it  might 
become  at  any  time  the  duty 
01  an}  great  leader  ti)  create 
tor   his  party    a   new    majority 

and  control 

"He  manifests,  as  we  all 
know.  .1  marked  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  the  delibera- 
tions or  responsibilities  of 
legislation  while  in  progi 
reserving  to  himself  only  his 
own  rights  as  the  necessary 
third  factor  of  the  lawmaking 
power.  This  Administration 
will  be  conciliatory  if  you  do 
not  ask  it  to  give  up  a  princi- 
ple or  to  go  back  on  its  prom- 
ises. Neither  of  these  things 
will  it  do.  It  will  stand  by  its 
principles  and  it  will  stand  by 

its  policies 

"  But,  of  course,  it  is  easier 
to  be  complacent  when  you 
know  that  you  have  yourself 
the  last  word,  and  that  the  last 
word  is  a  combination  of  lan- 
guage and  big  stick 

"If  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  people  of  the 
Middle  West,  shall  be  made 
satisfied  by  the  new  Tariff 
Law.  the  tariff  question  is 
likely  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  considerable  time.  But  if  they 
are  not  made  satisfied,  then  we  will  not  have  rest.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  a  revision  that  the 
people  will  accept.  What  the  people  expect  is  what  the  protec- 
tionist Republican  party  promised  in  its  last  years  platform.  And 
while  it  is  talking  against  the  wind  to  argue  that  the  revision  ex- 
pected is  not  a  revision  down,  it  would  be  equally  futile  to  say 
that  the  revision  down  was  promised  to  be  a  revision  dow  n  and 
out.  .  .  .  The  President  is  an  optimist,  and  tremendously  able, 
with  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  bring  things  to  pass.  He  is 
so  strong  and  big  and  confident  that  he  will  wait  a  long  time,  how  - 


|)  lad,  1<m*,  by  HoflM  Stu.lir-.  CklOgOb 
SECRETARY    MACVEAGH. 

He  says:  "It  might  become  at  any 
time  the  duty  of  any  great  leader  to  cre- 
ate for  his  party  a  new  majority  and 
control  " 


"  Better  no  revision  at  all,  better  that  the  new  bill 
should  fail,  unless  we  have  an  honest  and  thorough  re- 
visiDn  on  the  basis  laid  down  and  the  principles  cut- 
lined  in  the  party's  platform." 

•'  u!  T<iU  ti>  the  Ohio  Society  !'ist  December. 


"The  Dingley  tariff  has  served  the  country  well,  but 
its  rates  have  become  generally  excessive.  They  have  be- 
come excessive  because  conditions  have  changed  since  its 
passage  in  1896.  Some  of  the  rates  are  probably  too  low, 
due  also  to  th-;  change  of  conditions.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  lowered." 

Mr.  '/'<itt  ,ii  c  'incinnali  mi  Srptcmlirr  22J  last. 


WORDS    THAT   ARE    BEING    WIDELY    QUOTED 

jrsT  NOW 


will   fully  use   his   strength,  but  the   impression   he 

makes  ia  thai  ii  his  antagonism  should  be  aroused  nothing  could 
stop  him." 

These  sentiments  are  heartily  applauded  by  the  Philadelphia 
Prtst  (Rep.),  th--  St.  Louis  Globs-Democrat  (Rep.),  and  many 
other  Republican  papers.     In  tin-  mean  time  the  most  contradictory 

reports  come  from  Washington.      The  correspondents  of   the  New 


York  fVorldand  Globe  .ux-  sure  the  President  will  veto  the  bill  if 
it  tloes  not  provide  for  a  radical  downward  revision,  the  Associated 
-  declares  there  is  no  basis  lor  such  reports,  and  the  New 
York  Sun's  man  is  equally  sure  the  President  is  greatly  annoyed 
at  both  versions.  The  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  (Dem.)  remarks 
that  it  would  require  less  courage  to  veto* than  to  sign  such  a 
measure  : 

"We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  it  would  require  rare  courage 
for  Mr.  Taft  to  veto  the  Aldrich  Bill,  and  this  is  partly  true.  A 
veto  would  mean  a  direct  clash  with  a  certain  element  in  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  It  would  mean  enemies  and  resultant  friction  which 
might  hamper  the  White  House  legislative  program.  But  in 
another  and  broader  sense  it  might  require  less  courage  to  veto 
this  bill  than  not  to  veto  it.  If  Mr.  Taft  tamely  signed  the  Aldrich 
Bill  in  its  present  form,  his  action  could  hardly  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  silent  repudiation  of  the  promises  upon  which  he 
was  elected.     If  its  passage  proved  the  signal,  as  is  generally  con- 


RBCOGNIZES     IMF    \on   B 

—  Williams  ill  thr  Indiana]" 

jectured,  of  an  immediate  outcry  for  a  new  and  honest  revision, 
the  President  would  certainly  feel  the  effects  of  his  decision.  He 
would  have  lost  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  win  popular  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  a  full  measure,  and  he  would  have  no  other  re 
ward  than  the  know  ledge  that  he  had  let  the  Aldrich  group  ride 
over  him  at  their  desire." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  is  sure  the  Aldrich  measure  will 
never  become  law.      It  sa\s  ; 

"The  President  every  hour  since  he  has  reached  the  White  House 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  peace.  .  II  is  methods  are  antithetical 
to  the  methods  of  his  predecessor.  There  has  been  no  rain  of 
special  messages,  OO  ready  letter-writing,  no  gesticulating  and 
vehement  talk,  no  declarations  that  such  and  such  must  bedone.no 
spirit  of  intrusion  and  universal  lordship.  Conciliation  and  ac- 
commodation have  been  the  watchwords,  but  this  has  not  been 
because  of   weakness  or   indecision  or   willingness   to  compromise 

principles.     However  strong  a  case  the  Rhode  Island  Senator  may 

make  as  to  particular  schedules,  the  record  ol  the  President  com- 
mits him  unalterably  to  the  proposition  that  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  must  be  downward  and  not  upward.  .\w\  announcement  ol  this 
fact,  exprest  or  implied,  must  have  appeared  in  all  that  he  had  to 
say. 

"  It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the  Aldrich  Bill  as  at 
present  drawn  is  not  to  be  the  Tariff  Bill  enacted.  Either  it  must 
be  modified  before  it  finally  passes  the  Senate  or  in  conference. 
The  country  and  the  Republican  'partv  would  run  a  great  and  un- 
necessary risk  if  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture in  its  present  lorni.  He  should  not  be  asked  to  choose 
between    voiding   utterances   he   has   made    from   one   end   of  the 
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Copyrighted,  1909.  by  Harris  &  Ening,  Washington,  p.  f 

PRESENTATION    OF   THE    AERO    CLUB   MEDAL    TO   THE   WRIGHT    BROTHERS. 

When  presenting  this  medal  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  (who  stand  on  either  side  of  him  in  this  picture)  President  Taft  said  in  part:  "I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  present  you  these  medals,  particularly  because  you  have  accomplished  the  things  you  have  done  in  a  way  we  Americans  like  to  think 
is  a  typically  American  way — stuck  your  noses  to  the  work  and  kept  them  there  until  it  was  finished.'' 


country  to  the  other  and  introducing  confusion  by  a  veto.  If 
Senator  Aldrich  presses  matters  to  sucli  an  alternative  certainly  he 
can  have  little  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  result.  He  needs  to  hear 
nothing  from  the  lips  of  the  President  to  know." 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE-A  PATRIOT 

TO  be  singled  out  as  a  patriot  in  a  country  where  we  are  all 
supposed  to  be  patriots  is  that  rare  kind  of  praise  compar- 
able to  singling  one  man  out  of  all  the  world  of  men  and  saying: 

"There  was  a  man  .'"  The  chief  note  in  the 
character  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  writers  who  knew  the  man  and 
his  work  best,  was  his  patriotism.  Washing- 
ton is  full  of  patriots  on  salary  or  after  ap- 
propriations, but  this  man,  after  a  long  life  of 
devotion  to  his  country,  was  made — chaplain 
of  the  Senate.  That  he  will  live  as  essen- 
tially a  patriot,  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  his  biographers.  "Patriotism 
was  the  key-note  of  his  life,"  says  the  Wash- 
ington    Star.        Likewise    the     Philadelphia 

Press  points  out  that  his  work  as  a  man  of 
letters  "was  altogether  secondary  to  his  ut- 
terance as  a  public  teacher."  "His  work 
has  exerted  a  wholly  incalculable  effect  on 
the  great  social  movement  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  says  a  third  observer,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  with  this  same  patriotic  service  in 
mind,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "to  have 
written 'The  Man  Without  a  Country'  would 
be  quite  enough  by  itself  to  make  all  the  na- 
tion Dr.  Hale"s  debtor."  "He  had  the  social 
imagination,  as  others  have  had  the  scientific 
imagination,  or  the  business  imagination. 
to  a  preeminent  degree,"  says  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "and  with  that  lever  he  has 
moved  the  world  of  his  time."  To  quote  The 
Transcript  further : 

"At  the  top  of  his  fame  as  fiction-writer, 
at  the  very  high-tide  of  a  popularity  which 
was  national,  Dr.  Hale  conceived  his  'Ten 
Times  One  Is  Ten' — which  is  by  some  ad- 
judged  his  most   important    work,   for   from 


Copyrighted.  1902.  by  Davis  k  Sanford,  New  York. 
EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE. 

Says  W.  D.  Howells :  "  There  have  been 
patriots  before  Mr.  Hale  and  there  will  be 
patriots  after  him,  but  no  one  else  has  put  so 
much  imagination  into  patriotism." 


it  directly  has  sprung  the  formation  of  innumerable  altruistic 
organizations  on  the  'Lend-a-Hand'  and  'King's  Daughters' 
models.  ...  It  would  not  do  to  claim  for  these  works  and  the 
clubs  formed  under  their  inspiration  the  original  impulse  of 
this  now  historical  and  well-defined  tendency  of  our  times.  But  it 
is  within  bounds  to  say  that  to  them,  so  far  as  this  country  at  least 
is  concerned,  the  social  reforms  of  the  day  owe  much  of  their  sus- 
tained and  increasing  momentum.  They  have  prepared  the  soil 
for  the  new  ideas  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and  the  popular  acceptance 
of  the  duties  to  social  brotherhood  and  responsibility  laid  on  them 
by  the  'Lend-a-Hand'  cult  must  surely  have  more  rapidly  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  brought  the  social  issues  within 

the  range  of  practical  politics 

"  Dr.  Hale's  propaganda  of  collectivism  in 
the  guise  of  pleasant  fiction,  sowing  his  basic 
ideas  among  the  young  and  plastic  in  mind  and 
among  the  women  especially,  must  eventually 
show  themselves  to  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance as  an  American  contribution  to  this 
world-tendency  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"  Dr.  Hale's  exquisitely  sensitive  sense  of 
humor  would  never  permit  him  to  pose  as  a 
prophet  or  oracle,  either  social,  political,  or 
religious,  for  long  together  at  any  time  or  in 
any  presence  :  he  was  perpetually  dissolving 
any  tense  situation  with  a  witticism  ;  he  smi- 
lingly put  by  the  adulatory  ascription  to  him 
of  the  title  of  'the  Tolstoy  of  America.'  He 
had  the  sanity  of  the  humorist,  but  he  also 
paid  the  humorist's  penalty  in  failing  to  be 
taken  seriously  sometimes  when  he  meant 
what  he  said,  and  people  said,  'Oh,  that  is 
more  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Brick 
Moon."'  In  this  way  Dr.  Hale  lost  the  seri- 
ous credit  for  having  been  among  the  first  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  idea  of  a  'Supreme  Court 
of  the  Nations  '  and  the  'World  Parliament  ' 
— both  of  which  projects  have  been  in  a 
measure  practically  realized  at  The  Hague, 
and  also  that  of  having  shown  the  feasibility 
and  economy  of  pensioning  the  aged  poor  of 
every  community  long  before  the  British 
adopted  it.  To  enumerate  the  social  and  be- 
nevolent enterprises  to  which  Dr.  Hale  has 
lent  his  wits,  his  eloquence,  and  his  popu- 
larity, would  be  to  go  through  the  whole  cat- 
egory of  the  multifarious  altruistic  activities 
of  the  dav." 


"Dr.  Hale  stood  strenuously  for  the  prin- 
ciple    that    government     officials    are     the 
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the  New  York  Sun,  which   goes  on  to 

lliam  Howells's    remark   that  there   had    been 

•   re  M      Hale  and  there  would  be  patriots  after  him, 

ie  eUe    had  put    mi  much    imagination  into  pa- 

sn 

V  typical  example  oi  Dr.  Hale's  powerful  championship  of   the 

iei  ui/eii  is  quoted  by  one  editor  from  Ids  book 

the  People,"  thus : 

"Shakespeare's  sneers  at  the  groundlings  were  true  enough  when 
scribed  the  people  of   Rome  in  Julius  Caesar's  time.     They 

are  not  true  of  the  American  people  to-day.  Four  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  people  who  can  bring  only 

muscle  and  their  weight  to  their  daily  work.     These  are  the 

people  who  dig  the  drains,  who  carry  buckets  of  coal  up  live  stories 

The  other  96  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of   New  York  are 

ns  who  work  with  their  brains,  such  men  as  an  expressman, 
who  keeps  a  delicate  account  of  350  customers  in  the  course  of  a 
>\.i\  and  in  thecourse  Of  a  year  does  not  make  ten  mistakes.  That 
man  is  as  tit  to  read  Ids  newspaper  and  to  make  a  judgment  be- 
tween J  udas  Iscariot,  if  lie  is  a  candidate,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
it"  he  is  ■'  candidate,  as  is  any  intelligent  readei  ol  these  lines." 

The  Boston  Transcript  recites  and  comments  upon  a  story 
which  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hale's  methods,  and  illustrative  of 
his  patriotism  as  applied  to  his  "  l.end-a-Hand"  movement.  This 
letter  was  addrest  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

""I  have  received  from  your  department,  at  various  times,  pack- 
ds,  and  I  have  on  my  desk  pamphlets  relating  to  alfalfa 
culture  in  Wyoming,  sugar  beets  in  Nebraska,  and  the  white  willow 
in  Jowa.  I  appreciate  the  grand  work  your  department  is  doing  in 
behalf  oi  agriculture  in  the  arid  districts  of  the  West.  But  what 
I  should  like  to  know  is.  What  are  you  doing  for  the  children  of 
Geneva  Street  ? ' 

"The  letter  was  productive  of  results,  for  a  few  days  later  a 
whole  bag  of  seeds  came,  directed  to  'The  Children  of  Geneva 
Street,  care  of  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston,  Mass..' 
and  Dr.  Hale  saw  that  they  were  put  to  good  use,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  season  there  was  a  whole  row  of  window-boxes  in  the 
tenements  along  the  street.  'That,'  said  Dr.  Hale  in  relating  the 
incident,  'is  what  I  call  practical  horticulture.'" 

An  editorial  writer  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  had  Dr.  Hale's 
own  story  of  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  quotes  him  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  thinking  one  day  what  I  could  do  to  help  on  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  when  my  eye  happened  to  rest  on  a  story  of  benedict 
\rnold,  who,  not  long  before  his  death,  on  being  asked  to  uh.it 
country  he  belonged,  replied  :  'I  am  the  only  man  in  all  the  world 
who  has  no  country.  1  am  Benedict  Arnold  !  '  Then  the  inspira- 
tion came  to  me,  Can  I  not  write  or  say  something  to  the  young 
men  of  the  North  that  will  place  before  them  the  horrors  that  would 
follow  the  overthrow  ol  our  country,  and  perchance  strike  a  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  some  young  men  of  the  South  who  are  liable  to  he 
swept  away  by  the  current  ol  disunion  ?  Then  it  was  the  plan  and 
outline  ot  the  story  shaped  itself  in  my  mind." 


A    WARNING    TO    STEEL  SPECULATORS— To  whit  extent 
spectacular  rise  in  the  steel  stocks  reflect  a  present 
or  prospective  improvement  in  the  industry  itself  ?    This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  every  investor,  and  any  answer  from  so 
authoritative    a   source  as   /'//,•   Iron   Age  CNew  York)  commands 

tion.    There  is  probably  nol  a  single  person  even  remotely 

■  'led  with  the  iron  trade,  remarks  this  journal,  who  has  not 
■  skid  again  and  again  during  the  past  lew  weeks  whether  in 
the  upward  movement  ol  steel  stocks  the  tape  truly  discounts  the 
future.  The  feeling  in  the  trade,  it  asserts,  is  that  "the  outlook 
not  justify  t  huge  Speculation  in  steel  stocks  in  fact,  the 
fear  i\  freely  exprest  that  an  awakening  to  the  real  conditions  may 
bring  about  financial  catastrophes  which  may  cause  a  serious  set- 
bark  in  that  return  to   normal  conditions    which  is  regarded  in  the 


trade  as  the  consummation  most  ardently  to  be  desired."  It  ex- 
plains this  view  by  the  following  facts: 

"  broadly,  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  is  measured  by  the  earnings 
ol  the  producers.  When  they  are  large,  through  a  conjunction  of 
a  large  volume  of  work  and  remunerative  prices,  every  one  shires 
in  them  more  or  less.  Measured  by  that  standard  the  iron  industry 
is  not  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition.  While  domestic  con- 
sumption is  good  in  those  products  which  gochieiiy  to  the  farmer, 
it  is  only  fair  so  far  as  the  takings  of  collateral  industries  are  con- 
cerned, and  is  poor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchases  of  the 
railroads.  While  the  volume  of  business  has  been  improving  and 
promises  to  expand  further,  it  will  take  .1  long  period  before  the 
active  mills  and  the  now  plants  recently  completed  or  approaching 
completion  are  in  full  operation.  The  profits  in  many  branches  of 
the  industry  are  below  the  vanishing  point  and  are  below  the  nor- 
mal in  nearly  all  others.  The  great  majority  of  the  producers  are 
committed  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  to  deliveries  at  very 
low  figures.  That  is  the  situation  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
industry  is  concerned,  with  fair  prospects  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. " 

SCRUBBING  THE    "BLACK  HAND" 

PETROSINO'S  theory  that  the  so-called  Black-Hand  outrages 
which  figure  so  constantly  in  the  news  columns  of  our  press 
are  merely  sporadic  and  independent  cases  of  blackmail  appears 
to  be  somewhat  damaged  by  last  week's  dispatches  from  Ohio. 
After  eight  months  of  quiet  ferreting,  the  Federal  Secret  Service 
has  made  a  number  of  simultaneous  arrests  of  suspected  black- 
mailers in  various  Ohio  towns  and  in  Pittsburg.  The  suspects 
are  all  Sicilians  or  Italians,  many  of  them  fruit-dealers,  and  docu- 
ments found  in  their  possession  are  said  to  reveal  the  existence  in 
this  country  of  an  organized  and  eminently  successful  society  of 
"Black-Hand"  operators,  with  home  affiliations  in  Sicily.  The 
correspondence  seized  shows  its  activities  in  the  United  States  to 
have  extended  at  least  from  South  Dakota  to  New  York.  One 
Cincinnati  dispatch  describes  these  letters  as  naively  decorated 
with  skulls  and  crossbones,  and  drawings  of  daggers  thrust  through 
bl  jeding  hearts.  The  same  dispatch  states  that  the  money  collected 
by  the  sc-i  iety  has  been  estimated  as  running  from  $3,000  to  $10,000 
a  month.  Another  dispatch  from  the  same  city  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Chief  Post-office  Inspector  Holmes  as  follows  : 

"We  have  found  what  I  believe  to  be  certain  proof  that  the 
Black-Hand  Outrages,  at  least  in  the  Middle  West,  including  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  other  West 
ern  cities,  were  committed  by  a  well -organized  society,  with  grips 
and  passwords,  and  that  they  are  not  simply  sporadic  cases  of  in- 
dividual extortion. 

"We  have  no  evidence  so  far  that  the  American  Black  Hand  in 
the  West  is  connected  with  the  foreign  organization  that  killed 
Lieutenant  Petrosino  in  Sicily.  The  money,  thousands  of  dollars, 
sent  by  the  black-Hand  members  to  Italy  was  siniplv  their  divi- 
sion of  the  spoils  made  at  regular  meetings  and  sent  abroad  to 
their  innocent  relatives  lor  sale-keeping." 

The  headquarters  ol  the  alleged  society,  according  to  the  post- 
office  inspectors  who  are  responsible  for  the  arrests,  was. 1  toom 
in  the  rear  of  a  little  fruit-shop  in  Marion.  Ohio,  conducted  bv  a 
family  named  Rizzo.  It  is  said  that  letters  found  in  this  room 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  Of  black-Hand  groups  in  a  number  ol  other- 
States. 

"Are these  the  real  Black-Hand  leaders  "  asks  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  which  justifies  its  skepticism  by  recalling  that 
"about  a  year  ago  the  detectives  in  this  city  made  what  was  claimed 

to  be  the  most  important  bag  in  the  history  of  the  Black-1  land 
hunt,  but  then'  were  no  convictions,  and  the  hold-up  of  citizens 
continued  without  serious  interruption."      It  goes  on  to  sav 

"If  the  Claims  Oi  the   Secret-Service  men  air  warranted  by  later 

developments  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  the  Black 

Hand  center  was  shitted  from  the  f'.ast  to  Ohio.  Then-  lias  been 
good  reason  tO  Suppose   that    ;l    there    is  such    a  thing   as   national 
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headquarters  it  has  been  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  or 

not  far  from  New  York." 

01  the  two  conflicting  theories  In  which  people  have  explained 

the  reckless  bravado  of  the  Black  Hand  and  the  supineness  of  its 
victims  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"One  was  that  the  organization  was  so  pervasive  and  all-power- 
ful that  Italians  of  all  clashes  were  implicated  in  its  misdeeds  and 
profited  by  them,  and  the  other  was  that  there  was  no  organization 
at  all  and  that  the  crimes  committed  were  merely  a  sort  of  private 
social  warfare  due  to  individual  promptings  to  greed  or  vengeance. 
The  police  have  leaned  toward  the  second  theory,  largely  because 
the  Black-Hand  operators  fleeced  and  murdered  only  their  com- 
patriots anil  because  promiscuous  private  warfare  is  still  largely 
in  accord  with  Italian  ideas. 

"The  arrests  made  in  Ohio  indicate,  however,  that  the  Black- 
Hand  extortioners  do  work  together,  maintaining  connections  much 
closer  than  those  maintained  by  criminals  of  other  nationalities. 
As  the  Italian,  element  in  this  country  has  grown  and  prospered, 
the  field  for  blackmail  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  blackmailers 
have  begun  to  operate  in  the  smaller  towns  as  well  as  in  the  great 
cities.  They  have  apparently  Ui  ed  the  mails  with  confidence,  just 
as  they  explode  bombs  in  crowded  tenements  without  hesitation 
and  take  chances  of  detection  which  most  other  criminals  avoid. 
They  have  counted  on  the  indifference  of  citizens  of  other  national- 
ities, with  whom  they  wisely  never  interfere.  But  tho  they  have 
easily  escaped  the  municipal  police,  they  now  find  a  different  sort 
of  agency  on  their  trail.  The  postal  inspectors  and  Federal  Secret- 
Service  men  have  ampler  means  of  tracing  crime  than  local  police 
agencies  of  the  various  cities,  and  when  the  Government  gets  on 
the  track  of  a  criminal  it  pursues  him  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  with  unrelenting  persistence.  We  trust  that  the  cru- 
sade now  in  progress  in  Ohio  will  demonstrate  that  an  organization 
such  as  the  Black  Hand  can  not  survive  in  this  country  when  once 
the  Federal  Government  determines  to  put  it  out  of  business.  It 
is  little  credit  to  our  own  police  system  that  Black-Hand  crimes 
have  so  seldom  been  punished  in  this  city.  However  powerful  the 
system  is.  it  can  not  forever  defy  patient  and  intelligent  attack. 
It  will  pass  out  of  existence  in  this  country  as  soon  as  the  Italians 
themselves,  who  use  it  and  suffer  from  it,  are  convinced  that  the 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal  authorities  have  effectually  united 
for  its  suppression." 


HARD  TIMES  AND  RAILWAY  SAFETY 

"\  \  T  HAT  relation  has  the  cold  nose  of  that  gaunt  wolf,  hard 
^  *  times,  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  a  passenger  riding  in  a 
railroad  train?  Altho  this  sounds  like  a  riddle  of  schoolboy  days, 
the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  back  of  a  conundrum-book. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  discust  by  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statistics,  and  answered  by  him  in 
a  recent  bulletin  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Here  Mr.  Thompson  traces  the  marked  decrease  in 
railroad  fatalities  in  190S  to  the  financial  depression  of  that  year. 
The  statistics  show  that  passengers  and  railroad  employees  killed 
in  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  during  1908  were  fewer 
by  1,392  than  in  1907.  One  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
distinguished  itself  by  handing  in  a  report  of  no  fatalities  for  rail- 
road accidents,  thus  equaling  the  remarkable  record  made  by  the 
English  railroads  for  almost  the  same  mileage.  Mr.  Thompson, 
after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  decided  decrease  in  rail- 
road fatalities  was  evident  after  the  panic  of  1893,  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss his  theory  thus  : 

"There  can  be  no  evading  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  train 
accidents  are  concerned  the  marked  diminution  in  fatalities  to 
passengers  and  employees  must  be  credited  almost  entirely  to  the 
panic  of  October,  1907,  which  put  emergency  brakes  on  the  wheels 
of  transportation  and  domestic  commerce.  The  conditions,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  safety  appliances  and  methods  of  operation,  were 
practically  the  same  in  1908  and  1907  and  1906-7.  The  instalment 
of  block  signals  almost  came  to  a  standstill  as  a  consequence  of 
the  business  depression,  only  1.030  miles  being  installed  in  1908, 
against  over  6,000  in  1907.     The  proof  that  safety  devices  had  little 


to  do  with  the  diminution  in  railway  accidents  is  found  in  the  de- 
crease  in  the  classes  oi  accidents,  such  as  falling  off  cars,  or  while 
getting  on  or  off.  or  from  coming  in  contact  with  structures  over 
or  beside  the  tracks,  which  almost  invariably  result  from  careless- 
ness or  negligence  ot  the  victim." 

Mr.  Thompson  further  believes  that — 

"The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  thai  the  marked  diminution  in 
fatalities  in  [908  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  recession  in  freight 
traffic,  which  took  the  strain  off  every  department  of  service  and 
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harriman's  coming. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 

substituted  orderly  observance  of  rules  by  passengers  and  em- 
ployees for  their  violation  in  the  feverish  rush  of  prosperity  that 
culminated  in  October,  1907." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  goes  over  Mr.  Thompson's 
report  with  great  care,  believes  his  deductions  are  sound  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  in  its  opinion,  "he  has  not  covered  the  most  important 
ground  "  : 

"There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  railway  employee  should  be 
careful  in  bad  times.  If  he  is  discharged  for  carelessness  there  is 
plenty  of  union  labor  to  take  his  place,  and  he  knows  that  every 
railroad  intends  to  maintain  discipline  if  it  can.  It  can  not  always 
do  this  when  labor  is  scarce  and  the  trades-unions  are  prosperous 
and  arrogant.  During  the  period  of  prosperity  which  terminated 
in  1907  men  were  constantly  reinstated,  on  the  demand  of  their 
union,  who  should  not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  any- 
thing so  valuable  as  human  life. 

"There  is  probably  not  a  division  superintendent  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not  tell  stories  of  coercion  during  that  period. 
If  the  railroad  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  discharge  its  men  for 
incompetence,  carelessness,  or  recklessness,  it  can  not  maintain 
discipline,  and  there  is  no  great  industry  in  which  rigid  discipline 
is  so  imperatively  required.  We  have  probably  statutes  enough 
and  to  spare,  but  it  almost  seems  as  if  a  special  law,  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  railroads  in  this  matter  and  protecting  them  in 
the  discharge  of  an  employee  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to  en- 
danger human  life,  in  spite  of  the  labor-union,  might  be  devised. 
If  the  figures  given  in  this  report  show  nothing  else  they  prove 
that  upward  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  waste  of  life  can  be  prevented." 

The  New  York  Times  supports  Mr.  Thompson's  theory  that  the 
"death-roll  rises  and  falls  as  the  strain  upon  the  freight  traffic  is 
increased  or  relaxed."     It  says  : 

"  The  black  mark  against  the  American  record  for  passenger 
accidents  is  due  primarily  to  the  effort  to  comply  with  the  almost 
impossible  and  yet  inescapable  demand  that  a  freight  traffic  double 
all  Europe's  shall  be  handled  with  ever-increasing  haste." 
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FOOD  BECOMING  MORE  OF  A  LUXURY 

1  l/HEN  tin-  great  galleons  laden  with  the  gold  ol  Mexico  and 
»  *  Peru  began  pouring  their  wealth  into  Spain,  the  other 
countries  ol  Europe  wondered  in  their  envy  why  a  partial  Provi- 
singled  out  that  one  kingdom  for  such  a  rich  blessing. 
e  historians  tell  the  story.  It  is  continued  in  a  different  vein. 
however,  by  the  political  economists,  who  go  on  to  say  that  this 
influx  oi  the  yellow  metal  disorganized  the  economic  balance  of 
the  peninsula,  elevated  the  prices  of  everything  to  prohibitive  fig- 
ures, and  proved  the  ruination  of  Spain,  which  has  been  a  "  pool- 
relation  "  in  the  European  family  ever  since.  What  Spain  experi- 
enced then  is  now  happening  to  us.  many  writers  believe,  in  the 
flood  of  goid  that  has  deluged  our  money  markets  in  the  past  few- 
years.  As  the  prices  rose  in  Spain,  so  they  are  rising  here,  es- 
pecially the  prices  of  tood.  The  rise  is  helped  along,  it  seems, 
by  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  The  number  of  mouths  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  number  of  potatoes. 

In  the  last  analysis,  remarks  the  Washington  Post,  an  abundance 
of  cheap  foodstuffs  is  the  basis  of  economic  superiority.  To-day 
the  United  States,  according  to  observers  whose  opinions  are  sup- 
ported by  rising  prices,  is  confronted  by  a  shortage  i:\  the  domestic 
supply  of  such  staples  as  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes.  The  increase 
in  the  priceof  beef  announced  recently  by  the  Western  packers  has 
sent  up  the  retail  price  in  all  our  large  centers  of  population.  And 
there  are  rumors  of  more  to  come.  The  poor  of  the  East  Side, 
says  the  New  York  World,  are  feeling  the  pinch  as  never  before. 
The  American  reports  that  "hundreds  of  small  butcher-shops 
throughout  the  ci  y  have  been  closed — simply  because  the  increase 
of  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  in  the  cost  of  meat  has  put  it  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  thousands  of  people."  A  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  same  paper  estimates  that  the  advance  amounts  to  an  in- 
crease of  Si, 600.000  in  the  daily  receipts  of  the  Beef  Trust.  Ac- 
cording to  this  correspondent,  the  Trust  "has  taken  the  consumer 
by  the  throat  to  force  immediate  action  on  the  Tariff  Bill  and  to 
insure  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  hides."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  beef  concerns  in 
New  York  explains  the  high  price  of  beef  by  the  fact  that  cattle 
are  scarce  and  all  grains  used  for  fattening  them  are  high.     These 


conditions,  he  says,  will  continue  until  September.  Further  light 
is  thrown  on  the  general  situation  in  grains  and  meats  by  an  inter- 
view with  James  J.  Hill,  telegraphed  from  Seattle.    Says  Mr.  Hill ; 

"It  has  been  but  a  lew  years  since  it  was  estimated  that  the 
average  consumption  of  wheat  per  annum  in  this  country  was  six 
bushels,  but  now  the  experts  argue  that  it  is  seven  bushels.  The 
census  of  1910  will  show  that  we  have  a  population  of  90.000.000, 
which  will  mean  that  we  will  require  for  our  own  use  630.000.000 
bushels  hereafter. 

"We  raise  now  probably  (150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  with  good  crop  conditions.  This  will  leave  us  but 
20,000,000  bushels  as  a  surplus  for  export,  while  in  the  past  we 
have  exported  upward  of  120,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  So  one 
can  see  that  we  will  need  all  our  wheat  to  feed  our  own  people. 
Within  the  next  five  years  the  wheat  of  Eastern  Washington  will 
be  shipped  eastward  to  (ecd  the  people  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Western  States. 

"And  in  considering  these  facts  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  livestock  slaughtered  last  year  was  1,000,000  fewer  than 
the  year  previous.  When  farmers  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska  can  get  65  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  at  the  country  station 
they  will  not  endure  the  risk  of  hog  cholera  and  the  labor  incident 
to  hog-raising,  but  will  sell  all  their  grain." 

"A  dollar  to-day  in  Center  Market,"  says  the  Washington  Post, 
"will  not  buy  as  much  for  the  table  as  50  cents  would  a  tew  years 
ago."     Moreover: 

"It  is  getting  so  that  among  the  poorer  people  meat  is  a  luxury 
that  can  be  indulged  in  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  the 
cheaper  and  less  nutritive  cuts.  In  other  words,  we  are  tending 
in  this  respect  toward  the  standard  of  living  of  the  lower  cl; 
in  Europe.  Every  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  living.  .  .  .  The  only  real  measure  for  wages 
and  salaries  is  what  they  will  buy  ;  that  is.  what  the  economists 
call  real  wages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  real  wages  to-day  are 
far  lower  than  they  have  been  for  years. 

"One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  great  progress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  century  past  has  been  the  abundance  of  cheap 
foodstuffs.  More  than  anything  else  it  has  established  the  high 
standard  of  living  which  has  made  the  American  workingman  the 
most  effective  in  the  world,  and  the  lowering  of  this  standard  of 
living  from  whatever  cause  means  a  revolution  in  the  American 
economic  system." 
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JOHN   BULL  DOWN   WITH  "SPIONITIS" 

ALL  Germany  is  shaking  with  laughter  at  the  spectacle  oi  the 
beefy  and  phlegmatic  form  of  John  Bull  suffering  from  as 
had  a  case  of  jumpy  nerves  as  ever  seized  anyone  afraid  oi  the 
■  lark.  Even  poor  German  waiter  in  England  is  a  military  officer 
in  disguise  ;  every  (lei  man  freight  steamer  has  a  park  of  artillery 
hi.l  in  its  hold  ;  every  case  of  merchandise  landed  is  stuffed  with 
rifles  and  ammui  ition,  and  every  shooting-star  is  heaven  knows 
what  frightful  German  missile  of  death.     The  latest  symptom  of 


ENGLA  Mis    AGON1 

.Next  they  will  be  searching  the  waters  of  the  Thames  to  see  if  any 
German  warship  is  spying  around. 

Ilk  (Berlin). 

British  panic  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  threw  the  victims  into  "a 
frenzy,"  as  a  Berlin  paper  puts  it.  "unworthy  even  of  a  decaying 
country."  It  seems  that  an  air-ship  equipped  with  searchlights 
had  been  seen  hovering  at  night  over  various  British  cities  and 
villages,  vanishing  before  daybreak.  What  could  it  be  but  a  Ger- 
man air-ship  filled  with  spies  ?  The  daily  papers  were  full  of  the 
stories  of  those  who  had  seen  it,  weird  pictures  of 
it  "drawn  from  description,"  and  maps  of  the  dis- 
tricts being  spied  out.  It  was  even  made  the  sub- 
ject of  questions  in  Parliament. 

At  last  the  terrible  specter  was  found.  As  the 
Dunstable  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  tells  it : 

"Two  men  were  going  to  work  at  Sewell-lane 
works  when  they  came  upon  a  smashed-up  air-ship, 
whose  long  cylindrical  gas-bag  was  lying  across  the 
hedge.  The  bamboo  framework  was  completely 
smashed  up,  the  two  powerful  lamps,  radiator,  and 
various  pieces  of  machinery  were  scattered  about. 
.  .  .  Inside  the  broken  framework  was  found  the 
following  document : 

"NOTICE. 
"'In  the  event  of  an  accident.     This  air-ship  is 

the  property  of  .  London,  who   will  pay  the 

sum  of  ^5  to  the  finder,  provided  he  first  sends  a 
telegram  to ,  London,  stating  where  the  air- 
ship is  to  be  found.'  " 

On  being  interviewed  by  a  reporter  from  The 
Chronicle  the  representative  of  the  firm  whose  ad- 


rCltl.'HQUlHi   rtllfn 


dress  was  given  in  the  document,"  . i  well-known  West-End  firm  of 
motor-ear  factors,"  declared: 

"  This  air-ship  is  one  which  we  an  anged  some  weeks  ago  to  send 

up  as  an  advertisement.  It  consisted  of  twin  cigar-shaped  balloons 
to  which  was  attached 
a  bamboo  framework, 
40  feet  in  length.  I  n 
derneath  were  suspended 
two  large  electric  lamps. 
"  It  was,  of  course, 
merely  a  toy  air-ship. 
The  arrangement  was 
that  it  should  be  taken 
from  place  to  place  by 
motor-car  and  sent  up 
at  night-time.  The  bal- 
loons were  inflated  with 
hot  air." 

The  satirical  remarks 
of  the  German  press 
are  considered  justified, 
even  in  England,  and 
when  the  Premier  was 
asked  in  Parliament 
whether  the  nocturnal 
visits  of  German  air- 
ships to  England,  the 
sounds  of  tunneling  heard 
under  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  cargo  of  cannons 
on  board  German  freight 
and  passenger  ships  to 
England  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Berlin  rang  with  laughter  from  Tempel  Hof  to  Old  Koeln.  The 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  under  an  article  entitled  "  English  Spionitis," 
suggests  that  the  boring  under  the  North  Sea  is  being  carried  on 
"by  the  dragon  or  lindworm  bred  by  Germans  for  that  purpose." 
"The  figure  of  John  Bull,  popularized  in  Punch's  cartoon,  is  out 
of  date,"  observes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  adds  : 

"The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  figure,  English  phlegm, 
has  been  superseded  by  neurosis.  The  fear  of  German  invasion 
is  not  to  be  assumed  from  the  idiotic  utterances  of  some  yellow 
newspapers,  but  to  judge  from  the  parliamentary  speeches  of  last 
winter,  we  think  it  may  be  believed  in." 

"Germans,"    remarks    the   Norddeutsche    Allgenieine   Zeitung 


WOULDN  T   IT    BE   DREADFUL  f 

British  Lion-  "  What  1  an  invading  army 
landed!    Dear!    Dear!     I  do  hope  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  football  cup  matches." 
Tatler  (London). 


PANIC. 

The  British  Lion  thinks  that  half  the  world  has  been  tied  to  his  tail ! 

—Amsterdatnme* 
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(Berlin;,  who  have  had  such  a  high  respect  for  the  civilization  of 
Engl.  erwork  in  all  the  paths  of  progress,  are  profoundly 

sorrv  over  these  hallucinations."  The  Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) 
seriously  remarks,  that  "the  whole  war  peril  is  nothing  else  but  the 
work  of  men  who  see  specters."  Equally  strong  is  the  condemna- 
tion by  tht.-  Neueste  Nackrichten,  quoted  above,  of  England's 
"pale  fear  of  German  ambition,"  a  fear  "  incompatible  with  the 
dignit\  oi  a  great  nation."  The  Grencboten  (Leipsic)  has  a  strong 
article  in  which  it  tells  us  that  "since  the  spectral  air-ship  origi- 
nated in  tiie  imagination  of  Englishmen,  and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  surrounded  by  Cerman  spies,  the  record  of 
the  lovely  and  gifted  Sheherezada  has  been  completely  broken." 

The  sober  common  sense  of  Englishmen  in  this  matter  is  set 
forth  by  the  utterances  of  the  best  London  organs.  J'/if  Standard 
thinks  the  Germans  should  be  made  "welcome  to  their  enjoyment 
over  John  Bull,  no  longer  beefy  and  phlegmatic,  but  reduced  to  a 
mere  jumping  skeleton,  all  nerves  and  midnight  terrors."  But 
"the  idea  that  Englishmen  are  going  about  distracted  by  the  fear 
of  German  spies  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination."  and  The 
Daily  Chronicle  says  : 

'*  The  average  man  reads  what  is  set  before  him  about  the  ■scare- 
ships.'  smiles,  and  passes  on.  The  questions  in  like  sort  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  rightly  dismissed  by  Mr.  Haldane  as 
exhibitions  of  mere  folly.  Hysteria  in  headlines,  and  an  occasional 
piece  of  nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons,  do  not  reflect  the 
average  of  public  opinion.  We  in  this  country  rate  such  exhibi- 
tions at  their  true  alue  :  but  foreigners  can  not  be  expected  to 
make  the  necessary  allowances  and  provide  the  proper  perspective. 
We  are  thus  made  to  mt  a  ridiculous  figure  in  foreign  eyes.  Ridi- 
cule, it  may  be  said.  .  >es  not  matter:  but  there  is  an  element  of 
real  danger  in  such  misconceptions.  We  do  not  want  to  elaborate 
the  point,  but  we  must  briefly  indicate  it.  Nations  which  give  to 
others  the  appearance  of  frenzy,  panic,  and  hysteria  give  at  the 
same  time  an  appearance  of  weakness.  Men  or  nations  which  are 
conscious  of  strength  and  resolution  do  not  fall  victims  to  scares 
and  panics." 


OUR   TRADE   FAILURE   IN   THE    PACIFIC 

JAPAN'S  vittory  over  the  United  States  in  the  contest  for  the 
Pacific  carrying-trade  is  pretty  well  known  in  this  country. 
Now  Europe  is  beginning  to  take  notice  of  it.  One  of  our  big 
Pacific  steamers  can  carry  practically  as  much  freight  as  the  whole 
fleet  of  Japanese  liners  that  ply  between  our  shores  and  Asia,  but 
the  Japanese  steamers  carry  the  freight,  while  the  American 
steamers  "carry  air,"  as  Mr.  Harriman  puts  it.  Furthermore, 
there  is  less  to  carry  than  there  used  to  be.  In  1905  we  sent  fl6l,- 
584,000  worth  of  exports  to  the  Far  East  :  the  next  year  the  figures 
sank  to  S 1 40,600,000.  the  next  year  t"  1133,890,000,  and  last  year 
rose  tog  1 48, 575, 000.  This  record  spells  failure,  thinks  Dr.  Ernst 
Schultze,  an  eminent  author  and  editor  of  Hamburg  who  writes  in 


the  Preussische  Jahrbuteker,  ol  Berlin.  He  declares  that  "the 
exalted  optimism  of  the  Americans  has  caused  them  to  see  the 
whole  future  in  too  rosy  colors."  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan.  The  first  setback  we 
received,  he  says,  was  the  Chinese  boycott  in  1906.  The  difficul- 
ties with  the  Japanese  in  California  caused  a  feeling  which  even 
the  visit  of  the  American  fleet  could  not  by  quasi  intimidation  put 
.111  L-iui  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  whatever  causes,  "the  com- 
merce between  North  America,  out  of  which  American  shipping 
interests  were  expected  to  reap  so  great  an  advantage,  has  p 
with  remarkable  rapidity  and  unalterable  finality  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  state  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Hill  and  the 
"  ( Oriental  projects  of  that  Napoleon."  "  Above  all  things  he  wished 
to  make  overpopulated  Japan  a  consumer  of  American  wheat." 
"  I  intend."  he  remarked,  "to  make  wheat  as  cheap  to  the  millions 
oi  the  East  as  rice  now  is,  and  our  tanners  shall  reap  the  benefits 
of  this  new  demand."  He  sent  flour  to  China  and  Japan  in  small 
sailing-ships,  he  saw  that  the  Chinese  were  taught  how  to  bake 
bread.  In  time  from  150,000  to  200,000  tons  of  flour  were  sent 
from  Tacoma  and  Seattle  to  East  Asia.  Cotton  was  also  exported 
to  the  same  country  to  the  amount  of  166,000,000  pounds.  In  1907-S 
the  export  of  flour  fell  to  less  than  one-half  of  earlier  exportations. 
and  there  was  only  one-fifth  of  the  cotton  exported  to  China  and 
one-half  to  Japan  in  comparison  with  previous  amounts. 

The  same  failure  has  attended  America's  attempt  to  control  the 
freight  and  passenger  trade,  we  are  told.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  Schult/;: 

"  For  a  long  time  after  Perry  opened  the  Japanese  ports  (1853-54) 
the  whole  carrying-trade  of  Japan  was  prosecuted  under  American 
and  English  flags.  Within  the  last  twelve  years  Japan  has  ships 
of  her  own  plying  between  her  ports  and  those  of  China.  India. 
Australia,  England,  and  America." 

The  Japanese  shipping  subsidy  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
this  state  of  things,  and  in  1906  some  $4,000,000  was  voted  by  their 
parliament  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of 
Japanese  shipping  has  risen  from  477,430  in  1S9S  to  1,115,880  in 
1907,  and  while  in  1898  Japan  had  35  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade, 
in  1907  she  enjoyed  43  per  cent. 

Dr.  Schultze  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"The  prospects  ol  American  shipping  in  the  Pacific  are  very 
poor.  No  one  can  be  accused  of  pessimism  in  declaring  that  they 
are  actually  nil.  The  high  protective  tariff  which  the  United 
States  maintains  has  raised  the  country  to  great  wealth,  but  has 
also  put  both  her  industries  and  her  shipping  at  a  disadvantage  in 
international  competition.  Manufactures  are  conducted  in  the 
United  States  with  such  high  wages  that  in  a  department  where 
she  is  not  benefited  by  protection,  such  as  is  the  case  with  ship- 
ping, she  must  be  outdone  by  other  nations.  When  she  enters  into 
competition  with  a  country  in  which  wages  have  sunk  to  the  l< 
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MO  I  HER    AND    (   H1LD. 

Photographed  by  the  father 


I    \  1  HER   AND   CHILD. 

Photographed  by  the  mother. 


CiRANDMA   AND   THE    HABY. 

Also  photographed  by  Wilhelmina. 


ROYAL  PHOTOS  OF  THE  DUTCH  PRINCESS. 


limit,  as  in  Japan,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United   States  to  over- 
come a  rival." 

Vet  it  must  be  allowed,  we  are  told,  that  the  commerce  and 
carrying-trade  of  Japan  have  been  artificially  inflated  by  govern- 
ment subsidies.  If  these  are  withdrawn,  America  may  perhaps 
step  in  to  supplant  Japan  in  the  Pacific  : 

"The  United  States  has.  however,  one  faint  glimmer  of  hope. 
The  trade  policy  of  Japan  does  not  rest  upon  an  altogether  solid 
foundation.  The  subsidies  which  are  paid  to  the  navigation  com- 
panies and  shipbuilders  may  give  a  transient  prosperity  to  these 
branches  of  industry,  but  may  fail  to  make  their  success  permanent." 


ROYAL  DUTCH  PHOTOGRAPHY 

"PHE  well-nigh  delirious  joy  of  the  Dutch  user  the  birth  of  an 
•*■  heiress  to  the  crown  which  they  feared  might  otherwise  pass 
to  some  foreign  monarch  lias  been  heightened  by  the  public  dis- 
tribution of  photos  of  little  Juliana  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  her 
father,  and  her  grandmother,  taken  by  members  of  the  royal  family 
with  the  Queen's  camera.  How  it  was  done  is  told  by  the  London 
Daily  Mirror : 

"The  Queen,  with  a  mother's  instinct,  recognized  that  it  would 
give  her  loyal  subjects  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  if  they  were 
permitted  the  honor  of  becoming  possest  of  these  photographs  of 
her  baby,  taken  by  herself:  and  thus  it  was  that  her  Majesty  de- 
cided that  she  should  be  the  first  to  photograph  the  child. 

"Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14.  when  the  Princess 
was  only  just  over  fourteen  days  old.  her  Majesty  sent  for  her 
favorite  camera. 

"At  that  time  the  Queen  was  not  fully  restored  to  health,  but 
she  had  heard  of  the  almost  impetuous  desire  of  her  people  to  see 
photographs  of  the  baby,  and  she  resolved  not  to  delay  the  pictures 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary 

"First  of  all  the  Queen  placed  the  baby  in  a  reclining  position 
on  cushions  laid  on  a  table  and  took  two  photographs  of  the  infant 
alone  :  then  she  exposed  one  plate  while  the  Queen  Mother  tenderly 
held  the  child,  and  finally  she  entrusted  the  little  one  to  the  care 
of  her  royal  consort,  who  affectionately  took  the  Princess  in  his 
arms,  and  in  this  position  was  photographed  by  the  Queen. 

"  Naturally,  the  series  could  not  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
a  picture  showing  the  Queen  herself  holding  the  infant.  Conse- 
quently her  Majesty  handed  the  camera  to  Prince  Henry,  and  after 
explaining  to  him  precisely  how  it  should  be  held  and  at  what  dis- 
tance, she  sat  down  with  the  child  in  her  arms  and  faced  the 
camera 

"*  In  even  case  an  excellent  picture  was  the  result,  the  royal  baby, 
seemingly  fully  conscious  of  her  great  responsibilities,  not  moving 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  during  the  time  the  plates  were  exposed.   .   .   . 

"  By  Queen  Wilhelmina's  request,  copies  of  the  royal  photographs 
were  sold  10  the  public  throughout  Holland." 


A  NEW  TURKISH  TANGLE 

\  PPARENTLY  at  the  very  moment  when  the  peace  of  Europe 
■**■  has  safely  weathered  the  Bulgarian  secession,  Austria's 
seizure  of  two  Turkish  provinces,  and  the  revolution  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  new  cloud  rises  on  the  horizon.  The  Greek  Government 
has  made  a  demand  that  Crete,  which  is  nominally  Turkish,  be 
incorporated  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  This  shows  an  intention 
parallel  to  that  of  Francis  Joseph  when  he  annexed  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  position  of  Crete  as  a  pro- 
tectorate in  charge  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy 
does  not  dispose  of  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  It  is  true  that  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Powers  has,  since  August,  1906,  been 
nominated  by  the  King  of  Greece.  But,  according  to  our  dis- 
patches, Turkey  will  not  yield  Crete,  even  for  a  financial  consid- 
eration, such  as  induced  her  to  yield  reluctantly  to  Francis  Joseph 
in  the  Balkans.  She  threatens,  we  are  told,  to  march  an  army 
down  from  Macedonia  on  Athens,  which  is  as  easy  as  it  was  for 
her  to  forward  her  forces  from  Salonica  to  Constantinople.  We 
are  told  by  the  London  Times  that  the  protecting  Powers  wish  to 
decide  the  difficulty  among  themselves.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  four  protecting  Powers  will  not  cease  to 


BRIGHT   IDEA   OF   THE   POWERS. 

"  We've  had  enough  of  the  zig-zag  policy  in  Turkey.    Let's  try  the 
merry-go-round  policy.  " 

-  Wahre  Jacob  (  Stuttgart). 
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interest  themselves  in  the  future  of  the  island  after  the  witlidraw.il 
of   their  troops  next  July,  and  that  their  joint  action  will  tend  to 
-  hitherto,  the  Cretan  difficulty  from  assuming  the  form 
of  a  purely  Turcot  .reek  question  and  thus  entering  on  acute  and 
erous  phases.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  averse  from  treating  with  (Greece  over  this  question, 
-on  dealing  exclusively  with  the  four  protecting  Powers, 
have  taken  the  island  in  pledge." 

The  Paris  Temps,  commenting  on  this  ticklish  position,  remarks  : 

"It  is  roundly  declared  by  the  Turkish  Government  that  a  further 

mherment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  not  to  he  permitted,  and 
if  any  attempt  l»e  made  upon  its  integrity,  no  hesitation  will  he  felt 
in  resorting  to  boycottage,  to  he  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  finally  an  application  of  coercive  measures. 
.  .  .  None  of  the  Towers  has  yet  declared  officially  what  attitude 
it  will  take  in  this  matter.  Almost  all,  we  might  indeed  say  all  of 
them,  have  equal  reasons  for  showing  themselves  agreeahle  hoth 
to  Greece  and  to  Turkey.  The  two  proposals  [annexation  to 
<  ireece  and  absolute  domination  by  Turkey]  may  hoth  he  supported 
by  strong  arguments,  those  founded  on  actual  fact,  and  those  hased 
on  right.  Compromise 
in  the  matter  is  difficult. 
and  this  is  all  the 
greater  reason  why  it 
should  he  at  once  at- 
tempted." 

The  Turkish  flag  riv- 
ing over  the  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor of  Canea  "is  all 
that  remains  of  Turkish 
domination  in  Crete." 
declares  the  Figaro 
(Paris),  which  proceeds 

as  follows  : 

"To    resuscitate    this 
domination,    to    give 
solid       foundation       to 

what  is  hut  the  shadow  of  a  name,  is  beyond  the  dreams  of  any 
one,  especially  of  the  Turks,  old  or  young.  Europe  had  made 
pledges  which  are  more  than  promises  to  (.reece.  which  has  heen 
allowed  to  assume  the  reality  of  a  certain  thing  the  name  of  which 
alone  is  denied  her." 

Of  course  the  French  papers  have  hinted  that  Kaiser  William  is 
at  the  hottom  of  the  Turco-Cretan  squahhle,  and  that  he  wants  to 
have  Germany  added  to  the  list  of  the  protecting  Powers.  The 
Koelniscke  Zeitung  denies  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

"contemplate  anti-Turkish  measures,  nor  have  they  advised  the 
Greeks  to  annex  Crete."  With  regard  to  (Germany  this  semi- 
official organ  states  : 

■many,  for  her  part,  is  perfectly  contented   not  to  he  one  of 
railed  protecting  Powers  and  desires  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Crete." 

This  is  enlarged  on  in  The  Continental  (  'orresponeUtu  <  I  Bei  tin) 
a  >  follows  : 

"A  French  newspaper  affirms  that  Germany  has  taken  the  initia- 
-  the  reopening  of  the  Cretan  question.     It  states  thai  the 
I  lain  promises  to  the  King  "I  <  Ireece  .it  Corfu,  and 
that  he  also   promised    the    King   ot    Italy,  during  an    interview    at 
Brindisi,    the   support   of    Germany    in  certain    points   hearing    on 
is  not  the  slightest    foundation  for  this  whole  state- 
men:  i  man   Emperor  gave  no  pledges  to  either  (  ,i  rm-  oi 

Italy  with  regard  to  the  Cretan  question. 
"  Germany's  attitude  to  the  Cretan  question  is.  in  reality,  a  quite 

opposite  one.      Tin   years  ago,  when   the   present   Chancellor   was 

Secretary   ol   State  foi   Foreign  Affairs,  he  alluded  in  a  jocular 

manner  to  this  matter  hy  saying  that  Germany  would  take  no  pari 

iii  the  Europeai  .  hut  would  lay  its  flute  down  in  silence 

and  leave  the  hall.      .Since  that  period  Germany  has  never  had  any 

idea  of  playing  a  leading  pail  in  the  Cretan  question." 


GROWTH  OF  IMMIGRATION  INTO  ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINA'S  FLOOD  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

T  )EOPLE  who  think  that  all  the  emigrants  who  leave   Europe 
*        make  a  bee-line  for  the  United  States  will  he  surprized  to 

learn  that  Argentina  received  more  immigrants  in  1908  than 
this  country  did  in  1897  or  1898.  In  1908  Argentina  received 
255,750  strangers.  This  was  about  one-third  the  numher  were 
ceived  that  year,  hut  as  we  outclass  Argentina  >n  population  fifteen 
to  one.  it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  to  population  she  is  far 
ahead  of  us  as  a  promised  land  for  Kuropeans  who  leave  home. 
A  glance  at  the  reference-hooks  in  which  these  figures  appear 
shows,  however,  that  the  rest  ot  South  America  must  not  he  i 
hy  Argentina.  Brazil's  immigration  is  falling  oft"  and  Chile's  is 
insignificant.  From  the  76,292  foreigners  who  settled  in  Brazil  in 
1901,  the  numher  of  annual  additions  to  the  population  has  dwindled 
until  the  last  census,  in  i<k>j.  gives  hut  12.447.  In  the  five  ] 
including  1901  and  1905  Chile  records  a  total  of  onlv  14.000  immi- 
grants.     In  Bolivia  and   Peru  no  figures  are  given  in  the  "Si 

man's  Year-hook."  and 
we  may  presume  that 
the  numher  of  new- 
comers is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  he  recorded. 

I  hie  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  Argentina  is 
tgerly  picked  out 
for  settlement  lies 
doubtless  in  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the 
Government  to  popu- 
late the  inland  dis- 
tricts. We  learn  from 
Kugenio  C.arzon,  in  the 
Figure  (Paris),  thai 
soon  as  the  immigrants 
land  they  are  provided 
with  good  food  and  comfortable  shelter  free  for  five  i 
The  National  Bureau  of  Labor  finds  places  for  them,  if  they 
are  lahorers  or  mechanics,  and  they  are  dispatched  to  their 
destination  and  supported  for  ten  days  free  of  charge  under  the 
direction  of  an  agent  of  the  Bureau.  This  writer  says  that  if  after 
arriving  at  his  original  destination  "the  immigrant  wishes  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  still  farther  hy  another  railroad,  he  is  provided 
with  a  ticket  and  conducted  to  the  station  hy  the  agent." 
the  numher  of  immigrants.  Mr.  Garzonsaysl  it  Argentina  received 
in  1865  1 1.767  immigrants :  in  1875,  42,066;  in  1885,  108,722;  in 
135,205;  in  1005.  221,622;  in  1907.  209,108;  and  in  1908, 
-'55-75°  immigrants. 

Of  the  class  and  character  of  these  immigrants  Mr.  Oar/on 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"We  must  not  look  upon  this  influx  as  merely  a  floating  and 
fluctuating  immigration,  arriving  only  for  work  in  the  harvest,  hut 
an  immigration  that  results  in  the  settlement  of  from  185,000  to 
190,000  persons  annually  in  Argentina.  There  is  also  another  aus- 
picious circumstance  in  the  immigration  for  1908.  This  is  that  the- 
immigrants   are   not   of  the  same   sort   as  their  pre<  who 

brought  only   their  contingent   of   individuals   without   any   mi 

excepting  thai  furnished  hy   the  Argentine  Government  and  no 

capital  hut    their  willingness   to   work.      The  immigration   ol 
consists  in  great  measure  ol  small  capitalists  w  :io  arrive  with  m< 
Sufficient  to  ward  Ofl    many  inconveniences  in  settling  abroad,  and 
to  develop  their   lite  in  accordance   with  their  aptitudes       On   the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  ot    Italian  immigrants  has  diminished. 

while  the  Spanish  arrivals  have  considerably  increased. 

"The  Minister  of  Agriculture  lot  the  Government  of  Argentina 
decl. itcs  that  this  last  immigration  has  every  characteristic  of  sta- 
bility, because  the  strangers,  unlike  transient  immigrants,  are  ,.c 
COmpanied  hy  their  families." — TransUitlov  ntiide  A"  Tin:  1. 11  1:1; 
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A   LIGHTED 


STREET  AS  A 
ASSET 


BUSINESS 


THAT  good  street-lighting,  01  oven  spectacularly  brilliant 
illumination,  generally  pays  .1  city  in  dollars  and  cents,  is 
asserted  l>y  a  writer  in  I'hc  Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York. 
fune).     Generally  speaking,  he  says,  the  value  of  property  on  a 

business  street  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  people  who  make 

use  ol  it  as  a  thoroughfare.     Thus: 

"A  corner  lot  on  Broadway  is  worth  more  than  a  lot  in  the  latest 
subdivision  on  Long  Island,  simply  and  solely  because  a  greater 
number  ol  people  pass  the  Broadway  corner  during  the  day.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  opposite  sides  of  a  street  on  the  same 
block  have  considerably  different  values,  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Anything  which  adds  to  the  traffic  of  a  given  street  must,  therefore, 
add  to  the  value  of  the  abutting  property.  While  conditions  of 
accessibility  to  necessary  utilities,  such  as  railway  stations,  hotels. 
banks,  public  buildings,  etc..  have  doubtless  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  traffic  of  a  street,  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  subsidiary  condition  has  such  a  vital  effect  as  the  lighting. 
Cincinnati  has  a  long  open  square  in  the  center  of  its  business  sec- 
tion, which  naturally  affords  a  prominent  location  for  business. 
It  happens  that  one  side  of  this  square  has  been  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  mostly  by  private  enterprise.  As  a  result  nine-tenths  of  the 
pedestrians  in  the  evening  take  that  side  of  the  square,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  far  more  valuable  as  a  business  location  than  the 
opposite  side.  The  merchants  on  one  of  Newark's  main  business 
streets  saw  that  the  bulk  of  traffic  failed  to  pass  them  in  the  natural 
course  of  business:  they  installed  a  brilliant  system  of  street- 
lighting,  and  forthwith  their  street  became  the  center  of  attraction  ; 
and  similar  instances  can  be  cited  in  numerous  other  cities.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  expect  to  create  a  popular  business 
street  out  of  a  thoroughfare  lying  far  beyond  the  natural  limits  of 
traffic  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  any  street  directly  tributary 
to  a  business  thoroughfare  can  be  fully  doubled  in  value  by  the 
installation  of  spectacular  lighting. 

"In  a  more  general  way,  lighting  the  entire  business  section  of 
a  city  up  to  the  standards  of  modern  illumination  does  for  the  city 
as  a  whole  what  the  lighting  of  a  particular  street  does  for  that 
section  :  it  increases  values  by  increasing  the  traffic,  not  only  from 
the  city  itself,  but  from  the  surrounding  country  and  near-by  towns. 
That  good  light  increases  the  value  of  residential  streets  by  making 
them  more  desirable  needs  no  argument.  Good  street-lighting, 
more  than  any  other  thing,  gives  to  a  city  an  air  of  progressiveness 
and  prosperity.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success' ;  to  appear  pros- 
perous is  the  first  step  to  being  prosperous." 

Lighting,  of  course,  is  a  business  asset  from  an  even  broader 
point  of  view  than  this.  It  is,  for  instance,  an  efficient  measure 
of  public  safety  and  even  of  sanitation.  Before  the  days  of  sys- 
tematic street-lighting  only  those  ventured  out  at  night  who  had 
urgent  business  or  ample  bodyguard.  City  streets  have  become 
safe  just  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  well  lighted.  To  quote 
further  : 

"  It  is  true  that  light  alone  would  be  insufficient  protection,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  police  alone,  in  any  reasonable  numbers,  can 
not  afford  complete  protection.  While  this  fact  is  generally  recog- 
nized, there  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  on  which  more  public  edu- 
cation is. needed.  It  is  the  practise  in  many  cities,  especially  the 
smaller,  to  extinguish  a  considerable  portion  of  the  street-lights  at 
midnight  or  thereabouts,  thus  leaving  them  without  this  important 
protection  for  half  of  the  night.  To  be  sure,  many  streets  are 
little  frequented  during  this  period  :  but  a  single  breach  of  public 
order  resulting  in  robbery  or  murder  would  more  than  offset  the 
additional  expense  involved.  A  city  in  these  days  can  certainly 
afford,  and  the  citizens  reasonably  expect,  to  have  the  fullest  pos- 
sible degree  of  protection  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  midnight 
schedule  is  a  piece  of  petty  economy  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  wealth  and  civilization  of  our  country  at  the  present  time. 

"What  is  called  the  moonlight  schedule  is  even  a  greater  fallacy, 
if  literally  carried  out.  Moonlight  is  far  too  uncertain  a  quantity 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  so  vital  a  thing  as  street-lighting.     To  con- 


sider the  phases  of  the  moon  in  a  public  lighting  contract  is  .is 
much  behind  the  times  as  regulating  the  planting  of  crops  or  the 
prediction  of  the  weather  on  this  basis.  A  city  should  not  only  be 
lighted  up  adequately  in  every  part,  but  should  be  kept  lighted  up 
during  the  entire  part  of  the  twentv -four  hours  when  sunlight  is 
not  available. 

"It  would  doubtless   be   stretching   the  argument   to  claim   that 

better  street-lighting  would  directly  add  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 

street.  The  power  ol  suggestion  in  influencing  action,  however, 
is  no  mere  fancy  ;  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  one  improve- 
ment suggests  another.  Asphalt  pavement  has  produced  clean 
streets,  not  merely  because  it  is  easier  in  itself  to  clean  than 
cobblestones,  but  because  of  its  much  more  elegant  appearance: 
it  shows  more  strikingly  the  offensiveness  of  tilth  and  neglect.  The 
samereasonii  g  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  lighting  of  a  street. 
Not  only  will  well-lighted  streets  be  kept  cleaner,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  inclination,  but  will  be  less  littered  and  abused.  There  is 
extremely  little  wanton  destruction  or  injury  to  property  of  any 
kind.  Such  cases  arise  mostly  from  thoughtlessness  or  associa- 
tion, and  not  only  will  good  street-lighting  be  an  incentive  to  keep- 
ing the  streets  clean  and  sanitary,  but  will  further  react  upon  the 
residents  themselves  with  a  wdiolesome  influence  to  cleanliness." 


LABORATORIES  FOR  AEROPLANES 

IT  is  proposed  in  France  to  establish  laboratories  where  the 
various  practical  questions  connected  with  the  operation  of 
aeroplanes  may  be  solved  by  actual  experiment.  In  Cosmos 
(Paris,  April  24),  a  method  of  testing  is  described  based  on  the 
use  of  automobiles  in  the  open  air  to  furnish  and  control  the  speed 
desired  for  these  trials.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  question  of  the  establishment  of  testing-laboratories  for 
aeroplanes  is  a  pressing  one.  Mr.  Painleve,  a  scientific  authority, 
has  often  insisted  on  the  usefulness  of  such  establishments  if  avia- 
tion is  to  make  rapid  progress  in  France.  The  Eastern  Aerial 
League  has  just  decided  on  the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  a  labora- 
tory, which  will  be  attached  to  the  Physical  Institute  at  Nancy. 
It  is  a  happy  initiative,  for  we  know  what  difficulties  are  met  by 
aviators  who  wish  to  subject  their  ideas  to  experimental  tests. 

"In  La  I'ie  Automobile  (March  6),  Norbert  Lallie"  proposes  a 
very  simple  method  of  testing  the  planes  of  aeroplanes,  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  person  to  experiment  by  placing  himself  in 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  actual  practise,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  flight  of  a  steered  aeroplane.  In  a  specially  arranged  automo- 
bile there  are  placed  measuring  apparatus,  of  already  existing 
types,  to  register  the  forces  of  sustentation,  or  of  resistance  to  pro- 
pulsion, the  forces  necessary  to  the  reestablishment  of  transverse 
equilibrium.  In  this  way  nothing  is  easier  than  to  repeat  experi- 
ments, modifying  their  conditions  at  will.     He  says  : 

"'The  automobile  will  be  given  extremely  variable  speeds,  which 
may  reach  the  actual  speed  of  an  aeroplane  in  motion.  The  planes 
will  be  tested  in  calm  air,  with  and  against  the  wind,  with  side 
winds,  etc.  .  .  .  The  planes  will  not  be  small  models  a  few  inches 
square,  but  several  yards  square,  and  will  have  in  some  respects 
the  dimensions  and  exact  forms  of  those  used  in  real  aeroplanes. 
With  such  large  planes  and  such  high  speeds,  the  least  changes  in 
form,  angle,  arrangement,  etc.,  will  give  results  that  will  come  out 
very  differently  and  will  consequently  be  easy  to  control  with 
certainty.' 

"  The  same  experimental  method  will  be  applicable  to  the  testing 
of  models  of  aeroplanes,  to  all  sorts  of  parts  of  aeroplanes,  to  the 
study  of  propellers  which  are  now  tesced  at  a  fixt  point  in  a  very 
defective  manner,  and  even  to  the  study  of,  miniature  dirigible 
balloons. 

"  For  scientific  study  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  use  of  these 
vehicles  has  already  been  suggested;  but  this  system,  at  the  time, 
when  the  pneumatic  tire  was  unknown,  was  difficult  of  application. 
It  has  been  criticized  by  some,  who  have  remarked  that  outside 
air  currents  would  render  the  results  of  observation  very  doubtful. 
This  same  objection  can  not  be  brought  forward  against  the  method 
as  applied  to  the  aeroplane,  for  in  this  case — which  is  of  the  fore- 
most importance — experiments  are  not  to  be  trted  indoors,  but  in 
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the  open  air.     The  averages  obtained  from  numerous  and  varied 
trials  «  lutions,  which  will  guide  aviators  in 

the  practical  construction  of  their  machines."      translation  nuitic 

far  '■  :      \  ■  ', 


POWER-HOUSES-BEAUTIFUL  AND  UGLY 

BEAl  TY  is  trutli,  we  arc  told,  and  truth   is  knowledge,  and 
knowledge   is  power.      A   power-house,  therefore,  should 
presumably  l>e  at  least  as  beautiful  as  any  other  public  structure— 

an  art -gallery  or  a  library  ;  and  an  illustrated 
article  in  duster's Magaxine  (New  York,  June) 
by  Frank  Koester  shows  that  hydro-electric 
stations,  especially  in  Europe,  have  in  fact 
been  so  built  as  to  be  appropriate  to  the  locality 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.     Says  Mr.  Koestei  : 

"There  exists,  undoubtedly,  a  feeling,  not 
only  among  the  general  public,  but  also  among 
many  engineers  and  architects,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  water-power  necessarily  destroys  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  locality  ;  but  this 
assumption  is  by  no  means  correct.  Doubtless 
the  multiplicity  of  box-like  structures  in  exist- 
ence afford  ample  evidence  of  the  lack  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  engineer  and  the  architect,  and 
if  the  hydraulic  and  electrical  engineers  con- 
tinue to  erect  such  plants  the  development  of 
an  antagonistic  sentiment  is  to  be  expected 
and  justified.  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, which  prove  very  clearly  that  the  effec- 
tiveness and  beauty  of  the  scenery  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  a 
hydro-electric  plant 

"The  possibilities  of  giving  a  hydro-electric 
plant  a  superior   architectural  appearance  are 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  steam-power  plant,   because 
there  is  no  handling  of  coal  and  ashes  and  no  production  of  smoke. 

"A  building  intended  to  house  a  power  plant  should  not  be  loo 
ornate,  such  as  is  often  the  case  in  Europe;  simplicity  in  design 
and  harmonious  arrangement,  taking  into  account  the  surroundings, 
are  matters  of  prime  importance 

"In  some  of  the  European  stations  the  ornate  character  of  the 
design  may  seem  exaggerated,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
hydro-electric  plant  of  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  This  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  variety  in  much  favor  in  Conti- 


nental practise,  the  approach  from  the  street  being  in  harmony 

\sith  t lie  general  structure 

"One  of  the  most  picturesque  hydro-electric  power  plants  in 
Europe  is  that  at  Tivoli.  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tiber,  and  supply- 
ing electric  current  to  Rome.  The  building  itself,  with  its  few 
arched  openings,  is  of  simple  design  and  well  adapted  for  the  cli- 
mate. The  head-race  is  designed  in  the  Style  of  an  ancient  Roman 
aqueduct,  and  is  provided  to  deliver  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  is  needed  for  the  power  plant  in  order  to  supply  the  waterfall. 
This  plant  adds  greatly  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  vicinity,  thus 
partially  compensating  for  the  fact  that  the  commercial  benefit  of 
the  installation  inures,  not  to  the  neighborhood,  but  to  the  city  of 


HYDHO-KLBCTRH      PLAN1     A  I    ^  I \  >    !      GERMANS 

It  "  mi^iit  easil)  be  mistaken  i"t  .*  < ..  rman  millionaire's  country  house." 


rtesy  of  "ClMler*!  M-i.'.t/ine,"   NtW  Y"rk. 

MUNICIPAL    HYDRO  -ELECTRIC    PLANT    AT   GENEVA,    SWITZER1    \M'. 
This  power-house  "pleases  the  eye  more  than  many  an  art  gallery  " 


Rome.  An  examination  of  the  illustrations  will  show  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assertion  that  the  presence  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  does 
not  necessarily  impair  the  beauty  of  the  locality,  and  that  a  good 
effect  may  be  obtained  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
money.  In  many  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  development  of 
the  hydraulic  power  may  be  used  also  to  improve  the  natural  at- 
tractions of  the  situation. 

"  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  treatment  shown  in  the  various 
illustrations  covers  the  possibilities  of  tin  various  buildings,  but 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  nearly  every   instance  a  pleasing  e 

can  be  secured  with  little  or  no  additional  expense  : 
the  principal  necessity  lies  in  a  proper  knowledge  of 
architectural  principles  and  their  application  to  the 
local  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  when  both 
engineering  and  architecture  have  attained  such  a 
high  degree  of  development,  it  is  indeed  strange 
that  we  see  every  year  so  many  unattractive  struc- 
tures erected  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
hvdro-electric  plants,  while  by  a  proper  association 
ot  both  science  and  art  such  excellent  effects  might 
be  attained." 

Commenting    on   this  article   editorially    the    New 

York  Evening  t'<>.*t  expresses  regrel  that  while 
Europeans  are  housing  their  electric-power  plants 
in  palaces,  ours  in   this  country  occupy  structures 

that  look  like  jails.  Is  this,  asks  the  writer,  be- 
cause we  like  ugly  things:      lie  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Industry    will    drop    her    unsightly   mask    when 

water  drives  her  wheels.  The  Niagara  power- 
houses give  us  a  good  inkling  of  this  possibility; 
but  would  we  see  its  fruition,  we  must  tuin  to 
ipe.  There  hydroelectric  stations  aie  being 
built  which  vie  with  chinches  and  castles.  .  .  . 
Their  photographs  make  the  old-Style  belchin. 
torv  chimney  and  the  brick  block  seem  tw  ice  hideous. 

Stuttgart's    plant    might   easily    be    mistaken    for 
mil 111  millionaire's  countrv-house.      The  mu- 
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Dicipal  power-house  at  Geneva,  stretching  along  the  pool  whence 
comes  its  strength,  pleases  the  eye  more  than  many  an  art  gallery. 
Yet  to  Tivoli  we  would  award  the  beauty  prize.  It  has  built  a 
piece  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  into  the  side  of  a  cliff;  the  severe 

arches  of  the   plant   match   those  of  the  ancient   structures   on   the 

crest  above  it,  and   actually  enhance  the  charm  oi    iis  setting. 

Throughout  Switzerland  and  the  'Tyrol,  stations,   dams,  anil  head 

races  arc  being  erected  with  the  same  fine  regard  for  the  way- 
farer's eye;  and  lactones  taking  electricity  from  them  likewise. 

I'nhappilv,  our  own  country  lingers  behind.  Some  of  the  plants 
recently  erected  at  conspicuous  points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
resemble  jails  more  than  anything  else.  One  might  inter  thai  the 
.American  manufacturer  loves  ugly  things." 


COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHS  ON   PAPER 

PRACTICAL  methods  of  color-photography  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  single  specimens  on  glass,  incapable  of  duplica- 
tion and  to  be  viewed  only  by  transmitted  light.  Experimenters 
are  now  working  on  methods  of  reproducing  an  indefinite  number 
of  prints,  to  be  mounted  on  paper  or  card  and  viewed,  like  ordinary 
photographs,  by  reflected  light.  No  such  process  has  yet  reached 
the  commercial  stage.  In  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
May  8),  Mr.  A.  Berthier  describes  some  ol  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
and  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  their  solution.      He  says  : 

'  Several  processes  for  obtaining  positive  prints  in  color  on  paper 
have  already  been  suggested  ;  but  unfortunately  the  results  art  la. 
from  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  trichrome  network  (the 
Lumiere  and  Jongla  processes)  the  precipitated  silver  necessarily 
interferes  with  the  reproduction  of  the  colors  seen  by  reflection. 
The  author  lias  made  several  experiments  toward  doing  away  with 
the  reduced  silver  and  consequently  the  little  black  surfaces  that 
mask  the  complementary  colors.  In  a  few  words,  the  principle  of 
this  new  method  is  as  follows  :  It  depends  on  the  use  of  excessively 
small  grains,  similar  to  the  starch-grains  of  the  Messrs.  Lumiere  ; 
but  while  the  colored  starch  is  soluble,  which  makes  the  colors 
alterable  by  water,  in  the  new  process  the  small  elementary  surfaces 
are  formed  of  insoluble  substances.  For  instance,  one  of  the  pro- 
posed combinations  is  as  follows:  a  certain  number  of  filaments 
of  cellulose  (artificial  silk),  extremely  tine  and  colored  blue,  yellow, 
and  red,  are  superposed.  The  bundles  thus  formed  are  cut  across 
with  a  microtome  and  there  is  thus  obtained  a  trichromic  powder 
formed  of  small  disks  or  cylinders,  which  is  used  like  the  starch- 
grains  of  the  Messrs.  Lumiere.  The  surface  over  which  they  are 
scattered   is  of  gelatin.      The  sensitive  layer  is  spread  over  the 


silver  deposit  remain  soluble  while  the  others  become  insoluble. 
The  silver  image  is  then  eliminated  with  the  aid  of  permanganic 
acid  or  otherwise.  The  biehtomated  gelatin  image  may  then  be 
developed  as  is  don<  with  a  carbon  print  ;  only  the  insoluble  ele- 
mentary surfaces  remain,  and  we  have  finally  a  clear  positive  in 
which  the  differenl  colors  have  no  opaque  element  whatever. 


I'ART    OF   THE    POWER    AND    MILLING    DISTRICT  AT    NIAGARA    FALLS 

Where  business  seems  to  have  gained  a  striking  victory  over  beauty. 

screen  thus  constituted  without  any  separating  varnish  such  as  is 
used  in  the  autochrome  plates. 

"The  plate  is  exposed  like  the  autochrome  or  omnicolor  plates 
and  then  developed.  The  image  is  inverted  and  developed  again. 
Thus  is  obtained  a  diapositive  which  is  sensitized  with  potassium 
bichromate  and  exposed  to  full  light  :  the  parts  protected  by  the 


Bycourtes;  of  "Cassier's  Magazine,"  New  Vork. 

POWER   PLANT  AT    TIVOLI,  ITALY. 

"  To  Tivoli."  says  one  writer,  "  we  would  award  the  beauty  prize  " 

"  It  may  be  seen  that  what  differentiates  these  images  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  plates  with  trichromic  screens  is  that  the  colors  in 
the  latter  are  made  by  darkening  the  starch-grains  that  are  not 
wanted.  For  example,  red  is  given  by  small  elementary  surfaces 
in  which  the  blue  and  the  yellow  are  masked  by  the 
deposit  of  silver.  In  the  new  method  the  colors  are 
much  clearer  and  are  visible  not  only  by  transmitted  but 
by  reflected  light.  It  is  necessary  only  to  remove  the 
film  and  mount  it  on  some  convenient  backing — paper, 
card,  or  wood.  These  operations  are  currently  per- 
formed in  photographic  laboratories. 

"The  author  proposes  to  try  to  modify  this  process  in 
such  manner  that  prints  may  be  multiplied.  Instead  of 
obtaining  a  transparent  positive  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  stop  with  the  negative,  omitting  the  inversion  and 
the  second  development.  The  negative  will  be  sensitized 
with  bichromate  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
image  will  thus  be  without  the  small  opaque  screens  and 
may  perhaps  be  reproducible  by  contact. 

"Evidently    this    method    is   somewhat   complicated; 
besides,  it  would  seem  likely  'o  give  good  results  only 
for  decided  colors — red,  yellow,  blue;   for  intermediate 
tints,  corresponding  to  elements  made  partially  soluble, 
it  would  be   necessary  to  use  excessively  fine  grains  to 
obtain   an  exact   reproduction.      It   should   be   realized 
that  as  each  small  grain  can  not  be  modified,   since  it 
is    insoluble   and    since   the   opaque   silver   screen    has 
been  done   away  with,   variations   of  color  can   be  ob- 
tained   only    by    combinations    of   whole   grains.       In   the   auto- 
chrome plates  a  grain  may  be  more  or  less  masked  by  the  reduced 
silver.      Possibly   some   ingenious  amateur  may  find   a  solution 
of  this  difficulty,   and  the  hope  of   this  has   emboldened   me   to 
describe  the  present  method." — Translation  made  for  The  LlT- 
erary  Digest. 
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JAKE   MEDICINE  UP  TO    DATE 

TO  m  even  at  the  present  day,  treatment  for  snake- 

ins  s  mprj  whisky,  and  plenty  of  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  approved  by  the  modern  expert.  He  knows  exactly  what 
are  the  properties  oi  snake-venom,  whal  its  effects  on  the  human 


A    NERVE   SPECIAI  IS  1  . 

The  venom  of  t lie  cobra  does  its  work  by  paralyzing  the  nervous 
system  of  its  victim. 

organism  are,  and  what  will  counteract  them.  His  object  is  to 
neutralize  the  poison  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  it  can  reach 
vital  organs;  not  to  overstimulate  the  system  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
give  it  strength  to  resist  the  full  power  of  the  venom.  Dr.  J.  T. 
in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  June),  tells  us  that  in  practically  all  snake-poisons  there 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of  toxin.  <  >ne  paralyzes  the  nervous  system. 
while  the  other  destroys  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  the  punctures, 
and  destroys  the  blood-cells  after  being  absorbed  into  the  Mood. 
In  some  snakes,  such  as  the  cobra,  the  nerve-poison  is  predomi- 
nant; in  others,  like  the  rattlesnake,  the  tissue-decomposing  ele- 
ment is  most  marked.     We  read  : 

"When  about  to  seize  prey  or  strike  an  enemy,  a  Venomous  ser- 
pen., raises  its   head,  opens  its   jaw  in  such   a  way  that  the  poison- 

fangs  are  directed  forward,  and  then  with  the  quickness  of  a  re- 
leased spring  suddenly  strikes  its  victim.  .  .  .  If  the  poison-fangs 
happen  to  penetrate  a  bloodvessel,  the  venom  instantly  enters  the 
blood  and  the  effect  is  almost  immediate.  Usually,  however,  the 
venom  is  injected  into  the  tissues  and  is  more  slow  |y  absoi  bed  into 
the  blood-vessels,  thus  somewhat  delaying  the  toxic  a<  tion. 

"The  treatment  of  snake-bite  has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
scientific  study,  especially  of  late.  Dr.  A.  Calmette,  director  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  Lille,  France,  has  probably  done  more  than 

any  one  else  to  place   the  treatment  ol  venomous  snake-bites  upon 

entific  basis.     In  th!    country  Dis.  S.  Weir-Mitchell,  Reich- 

aid,  and  Noguchi  have  been  activeh   engaged  in  the  search  foi   an 

antivenomous  serum  whicli  could  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
snake-bite  in  the  same  way  as  diphtheric  antitoxin,  which  has  proved 
so  valuable  a  life-saver  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  It  has  been  learned. 
however,  thai  antivenenes  are  specific  ;  thai  is.  in  treating  the  bite 
cobra  antivenene  must  be  employed;  in  treating 
the  bite  "i  the  coral-snake  an  antivenene  prepared  from  the  venom 
of  this  Bpecies  "i  serpenl  must  be  used,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
antivenenes  is  thus  somewhat  restricted.  Cobra  antivenene  is 
furnished  to  the  British  Army  in  India.     The  French  colonies  have 

now  tor  some  veais  employed  ant  i  venomous  serum  in  treating 
snake-poisoning. 

"Various  antivenenes  ate   now    prepared    in  tiii-  country  by 


Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  New  York  City,  and  may 
be  procured  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

"Whisky  is  popularly  considered  a  specific  antidote  for  snake- 
bite. In  fact,  this  popular  prejudice  i:i  favor  of  whisky  for  snake- 
poisoning  is  almost  universal.  Numerous  experiments,  however, 
supplemented  by  careful  clinical  observation,  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  whisky  is  positively  harmful  in  place  of  being  beneficial. 
Dr.   Ellis  S.  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  recently  performed  a  series  of 

experiments  with  the  copperhead  moccasin  to  determine  the  anti- 
dotal value  of  alcohol.  The  animals  employed  were  live,  full- 
grown  rats,  the  normal  diet  of  the  snake.  Concerning  his  very 
Carefully  conducted  experiments  Dr.  Allen  makes  the  following 
statement  :  'As  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  it  caused  the  rats  to  suc- 
cumb earlier  to  the  effects  oi  the  snake-venom  than  did  the  rats 
that  were  bitten  and  injected  and  had  no  alcohol.  Alcohol  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  any  antidotal  properties,  lor,  mixt  with  the 
venom  before  injecting  the  rats  did  not  modify  its  toxicity,  and 
rats  saturated  with  whisky  before  and  after  being  bitten  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  same  amount  of  resistance  as  rats  that  had  no 
whisky." 

Snake-venom,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  weakens  the  heart  and 
lowers  blood  pressure.  Alcohol  still  further  lowers  blood  tension 
and  depresses  the  vitality  of  the  white  blood-cells,  the  defenders 
of  the  body,  and  the  agents  which  neutralize  and  destroy  the  snake- 
toxins.  Dr.  Allen  says  that  "  many  a  man  has  been  killed  with 
huge  doses  of  whisky  instead  of  dying  as  result  of  Snake- 
poisoning." 

In  one  case  a  boy  of  three  years  was  given  over  a  pint  of  whisky. 
In  fact,  we  are  told,  nothing  could  be  more  irrational  and  danger- 
ous than  the  popular  notion  concerning  the  antagonism  between 
whisky  and  snake-poisoning.     We  read  further: 

"  In  practise,  the  treatment  of  snake-bite  should  aim  (i)  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  the  poison,  (2)  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
venom  already  absorbed,  (3)  to  maintain  the  patient's  general 
vitality. 

"To  prevent  the  absorption  of  poison,  immediately  apply  one  or 
more  ligatures  a  short  distance  above  the  bite  :  i.e.,  on  the  side  of 
the  bite  nearest  the  heart.  The  ligature,  which  may  consist  of  a 
handkerchief,  shoe-string,  necktie,  or  any  other  suitable  bandage, 
should  be  tightly  twisted  about  the  limb  so  as  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  poison-laden  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Thetis 
around  the  bite  should  be  squeezed  [  and  ]  the  fang  punctures  should 
be  enlarged  by  cutting  into  them  at  least  as  deep  as  the  fangs  have 
penetrated.  .  .  .  The  blood  should  be  sucked  away  from  the  wound, 
provided  the  one  who  does  the  sucking  has  no  wounds  or  abrasions 
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\    DIAMOND  >!\<   K    RATTLER 
The  venom  of  this  sn.ikr  destroys  the  tissue^  anil  blood  I  elU 

about  the  mouth  or  lips.      If  water  is  obtainable,  the  wound  should 
be  thoroughly  bathed  as  quickly  as  possible,  lust  with  water,  then 

with  a  solution  prepared  by  adding  permanganate-of -potash crystals 

to  water  until  a  deep  wine-color  is  produced. 
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The  illustrations  for  thi<  article  w»ra  made  hy  E.  R.  Sanborn  and  are  used  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

A    I  OPPERHEAD  A    WATER    MOCCASIN. 

Instead  of  curing  snake-bite,  whisky  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  and  observation  to  make  the  victim  succumb  more  quickly. 


"To  neutralize  the  venom,  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  antivenene 
<about  a  third  of  an  ounce;  should  be  injected  under  the  skin,  pre- 
ferably the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  hypodermic  needle 

"  If  antivenene  is  not  obtainable,  rub  pure  permanganate-of- 
potash  crystals  into  the  wound,  and  if  a  hypodermic  needle  is  avail- 
able inject  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  deep  into 
the  tissues  in  a  ring  surrounding  the  punctures  and  apply  over  the 
wound  a  dressing  saturated  with  this  same  solution 

"Some  physicians  employ  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  in  place 
of  potassium  permanganate,  injecting  about  an  ounce  of  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  after  an  elastic  constriction  has  been  applied  to  the 
limb  above  the  bite.  This  solution  tends  to  neutralize  the  snake- 
venom  by  the  gases  generated.  One  part  of  chlorinated  lime  is 
dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  water  for  the  'mother  solution,'  and 
then  just  before  the  application  is  made  this  'mother  solution' 
should  be  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water. 

"After  the  neutralizing  solution  has  been  injected,  the  ligatures 
should  be  carefully  loosened  and  removed,  beginning  with  the  one 
farthest  from  the  bite.  Tight  ligatures  should  rarely  be  left  in 
place  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  being  loosened,  as  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  might  be  seriously  damaged  by  the  hindered 
circulation." 

The  patient's  general  vitality,  we  are  told,  should  be  maintained 
by  surrounding  him  with  hot-water  bottles,  hot  bricks,  and  warm 
blankets;  and  hot  drinks  should  be  given.  When  there  is  great 
stupor  or  numbness,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  exercise,  or  the 
limbs  may  be  rubbed.  Considerable  quantities  of  liquid  may  be 
taken,  to  stimulate  the  kidneys,  and  hot-water  baths  have  also  been 
recommended.  Alternate  applications  of  hot  and  cold  compresses 
to  the  spine  are  stimulating  measures  of  great  value.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  services  of  a  physician  should 
be  secured  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  this  is  impossible 
then  take  every  precaution  to  keep  the  wound  absolutely  clean. 
Lift  the  edges  of  the  dressing  and  renew  the  application  of  per- 
manganate-solution every  half  hour.  Small  bits  of  sterile  gauze 
should  be  tucked  into  the  wounds  to  keep  them  open,  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  favorably  the  case  progresses,  do  not  allow  the  wounds  to 
heal  in  less  than  a  week. 

"Nearly  every  State  of  the  United  States  is  infested  with  at 
least  one  variety  of  venomous  snake.  In  view  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  newer  remedies  for  snake-bites,  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
every  camper,  woodsman,  or  other  individual  exposed  to  the  bite 
of  poisonous  reptiles,  to  carry  with  him  certain  articles  for  use  in 
case  of  accident :  several  ligatures,  preferably  of  rubber;  a  sharp 
knife  or  *"azor ;  a  package  of  sterilized  gauze  dressings;  several 
bandages  ;  a  tube  of  pure  crystals  of  potassium  permanganate,  or 
of  the  'mother  solution  '  of  chlorinated  lime  ;  two  or  three  bottles 
of  antivenomous  serum.  All  the  above  may  be  made  up  into  a 
small  package,  easily  carried  in  the  coat-  or  jacket-pocket." 


THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL  IN   FLIES 

THAT  the  mechanism  of  smell  in  flies  is  similar  to  our  own,  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Alexander  Hill,  who  writes  from 
Mentone  to  Naticre  (London,  May  13)  regarding  the  use  of  forma- 
lin as  a  fly-destroyer.  If  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  substance  (40 
per  cent,  formaldehyde)  be  added  to  a  soup-plate  filled  with  \vater„ 
flies  go  to  it,  he  says,  one  after  the  other,  to  drink,  especially  titii 
the  early  afternoon.     We  read  : 

"Some  die  in  the  water;  many  fall  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  plate;  others  succumb  on  window-sill  or  floor.  As 
the  result  of  leaving  a  single  plateful  of  the  solution  on  the  kitchen 
table  (I  am  writing  in  the  south  of  France)  hundreds  of  dead  flies 
are  each  day  swept  up  from  the  floor.  Formalin  water  is  free  from 
the  gruesome  associations  of  fly-papers  and  other  traps  which  hold 
their  struggling  victims.  It  may  even  be  turned  to  ornamental 
uses.  A  wire  cage  placed  in  the  center  of  the  dish  may  be  crowned 
with  flowers,  which  flourish  equally  as  well,  with  some  slight  but 
interesting  changes  in  tint,  in  dilute  formalin  as  in  pure  water. 
The  solution  neither  attracts  nor  repels  flies.  Two  similar  dishes 
placed  side  by  side,  the  one  containing  pure  water  and  the  other 
formalin,  are  visited,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  with  equal  frequency. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so  small  a  dose  proves  fatal  when  taken 
into  the  fly's  alimentary  canal.  I  find  that,  to  free  a  room  from 
flies  by  vaporizing  formalin,  the  air  must  be  rendered  quite  irre- 
spirable  by  a  human  being.  The  room  needs  to  be  amply  venti- 
lated before  one  ventures  into  it. 

"The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  observation,  that  flies  will 
drink  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  lies  in  the  proof  which  it  affords 
that  the  mechanism  of  their  sense  of  smell  is  similar  to  our  own. 
No  volatile  body  the  density  of  which  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
air  is  a  stimulant  of  our  olfactory  membrane.  Formaldehyde, 
H,COH,  has  a  density  of  15  only.  Playing  in  paradoxes,  one 
might  say  that  it  undoubtedly  has  a  malignant  odor,  but  we  can 
not  smell  it.  If  the  nose  be  placed  close  to  a  vessel  containing  a 
dilute  solution  of  formalin  a  scent  is  recognizable,  but  this  I  take 
to  be  due  (a  chemist  will  correct  me)  to  impurities  present  in  the 
commercial  product.  Yet  I  find  that  when  I  sit  within  a  yard  of 
it  my  eyes  begin  to  smart.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  am,  I  know, 
exceptionally  sensitive.  .  .  .  Once,  when  conducting  a  viva  voce 
examination  with  the  aid  of  formalin  preparations,  I  developed  so 
acute  and  painful,  altho  happily  transient,  an  attack  of  conjunc- 
tivitis as  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  examiners'  meet- 
ing. The  fact  that  so  deleterious  a  volatile  body  as  formaldehyde 
does  not  appeal  to  our  sense  of  smell  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
only  theory  of  the  physics  of  olfaction  at  present  plausible,  tho  far 
from  comprehensible,  namely,  that  which  attributes  to  the  hairs 
of  the  cells  of  the  olfactory  membrane  the  capacity  of  responding 
to  the  alterations  in  the  vibration  frequency  or  amplitude  of  mole- 
cules of  air  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  among  them  of 
heavier  molecules." 
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A  YALE  STUDENTS   MISSION 

A  now  completing  his  college  course  will  leave 

ind  him  in  New  Hai  iblished  mission  with 

a  plai  I     .000.     This,  so  far  as  known,  is  the 

.  writer  in  Zions  Herald  (Boston),  of  m\  un- 
ge  that  ever  established  a  mission  of  the 
kind  and  conducted  it  himself.  He  is  William  Whiting  Borden,  of 
Chicago,  and  his  institution,  known  as  the  Vale  Hope  Mission,  is 
situated  on  Court  Street  about  a  half-mile  from  the  Vale  campus. 
The  story  of  this  Yale  student's  work  runs  in  this  wise  : 

g  Borden,  then  a  sophomore,  decided  to 
undertake  the  work.  A  couple  of  rooms  were  first  opened,  one  in 
which  nightly  revival  meetings  were  held,  and  another  to  house  the 
friendless  men  of  the  street.  The  dormitory  was  fitted  up  with 
accommodations  lor  thirty,  and  Yale  Hope  Mission  opened  its 
doors.  Soon  the  nightly  meetings  were  crowded  with  nun  who 
came  in  at  first  to  escape  from  the  cold,  and 
who  finally  got  into  the  habit  of  coming. 
Louis  |.  Bernhardt,  a  former  convict  and  later 
a  mission  worker,  was  selected  as  superin- 
tendent, and  very  soon  the  men  who  came  to 
the  meeting  recognized  in  Bernhardt  a  friend. 

"Yale  friends  of  Mr.  Borden,  learning  of  his 

mission,  volunteered  to  help,  ami  got  into  the 

habit  of  showing  up  at  the  nightly   me. 

and    speaking  to    the  men,    until  now   it    lias 

ue    a    regular    program    to    have    a    Yale 

:er  each  night. 

"A  month  ago  the  entire  block  in  which 
the  mission  hail  been  housed  for  two  veais 
was  bought  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  >jo,cco. 
and  1'ie  property  has  become  the  Vale  Hope 
for  Homeless  Men.  In  the  hotel 
ar«-  accommodations  for  thirty  men.  Then 
the  main  floor  has  been  titled  up  for  offices, 
with  the  living-apartments  ol  Mr.  Bernhardt 
and  his  family.  One  large  room  is  reserved 
fort'.  meetings.      In  the  basement  is 

the  dormitory  where  men  without  work  or 
money  aiv  housed  temporarily.  During  the 
extreme  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter  from 
50  to  150  homeless  men  applied  at  the  Hope 
r   a    bed  each   night.      These 

ing  to  their  turn.     In  the 
morning  these  men   were  given   breakfast.      No  char 
either  food  01 

•■■  the  benevolent  activities  ol 

the  mission.      In  tin-  Vale  men 

nol  only  aided  by  money  contributions, 
but  visited  in  their  hom<  -       I  this  interesting  1 

•■•11  1  on  their   W 

theat(  '  from  a  down-town  d  Mi. 

visit:  irn  ing  ■>■' 

es    where  smii    thin 

.in.' 
"Another  bra'  iloyment  bureai 

.\1!    kinds  of  jobs  are  in  de- 
mand.     Anion-    thos  '    the   V.d< 

Institute  of  Technolo 
known  civil    '  1  1  ho  lost  his  hold  thi 

drink.      !'■.  '  d   up.  .11. 

•  .11  work. 
"|,  •    the    mission,  a 

caning dei,  *>  'hat  men 

out  of    WOrV  and  .up  -iploymcnt    tem- 

porarily at  the  mission. 

"So    man)     V.dr    men  -I'd    in    the    lie 

during  the  ia-:  tew  month-  that   Mr.  Borden  lias  had  COnsid< 


WILLIAM    Will  1  IN 


A  Vale  senior  who  founded  Yale  Il< 
sion  in  New  Haven  and  for  a  year  and  a  half 


of  the  financial  responsibility  lilted  from  his  shoulder*.  Kor  the 
first  year  and  a  half,  however,  he  carried  the  mission  on  alone,  the 
expenses  averaging  something  over  >2.oco  per  year.  When  it  was 
decided  to  buy  the  building.  Mr.  Borden  volunteered  to  become 
responsible  for  the  money,  but  in  this  he  has  '>een  aided  by  other 
Vale  men  of  means." 


JOURNALISTIC   DISTORTIONS   OF 
THEOLOGY 

"1^111-.  wiiler  religious  public  have  a  les>on  to  Learn  from  the 
1  Christian  Scientists  in  teaching  the  public  press  manners. 
Such  in  effect  is  the  view  of  The  Biblical  World\ Chicago,  June) 
in  regard  to  what  it  calls  "the  present  orgy  of  misrepresentation." 
Who  sees  the  faith  of  Christian  Science  "  maligned  nov 
it  asks.  From  which  the  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  "if  the 
wider  religious  public  were  equally  loyal  to  its  duty  to  see  its 
positions  properly  defended  and  portrayed, 
1;  would  suffer  less."  The  Biblical  World 
is  an  organ  of  the  Chicago  University,  and 
its  Mil \ iv  of  the  treatment  which  theology 
and  religion  receive  from  yellow  journalism 
is  obviously  inspired  b)  certain  instances 
that  are  specifically  mentioned.  This  edi- 
toiial  may  thefefore  be  taken  as  mi  answer  to 
*  osmopolitatfs  recent  widely  quoted 
article.  "Blasting  at  the  Kink  of  A. 
Speaking  of  the  "  heightening  "  process  which 
news  undergoes  to  make  it  stand  out  in  effec- 
tive headlines,  the  writer  shows  how  the 
process  is  applied  to  religious  news  as  well 
Thus  : 

"If  is  no  wonder  that  teachers  of  religion 
suffer.  If  they  venture  to  lead  men  into  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  better  view  of  Cod's 
dealing  with  his  world,  they  tall  into  the 
hands  of  the  sensation-vender.  If  you  are 
sane  vou  are  worthless  as  'copy.'  So  the  re- 
porter and  the  headline-writer  treat  you  as 
insane.  Views  are  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
to  well-known  men  which  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  their  whole  manner  of  life  and 
leaching.  Not  the  slightest  effort  is  put  forth  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  individual  has  indeed  experienced  such  a  reversal  oi 
convictions.  Glaring  headlines  boldly  make  startling  proclama- 
tions lor  which  the  subjoined  copy  furnishes  not  the  slightest 
basis.  Sentences  are  wrenched  out  of  their  proper  co- 
tortured  il  that  which  bears  not  the  slightest  relat 
their  original  import,  and  distorted  out  oi  all  semi. lance  to  theii 
real  selves.  Everything  and  everybody  are  relent!  ificed 
10  the  Moloch  01  sensationalism. 

"When  a  baseball  game  is  to  be  reported  our  city  editors  put  an 
Lssignment.    When  a  theological  lecture  or  sermon 

or  hook  or  article  is  to  be  noticed  they  send  anybody  who  ha] 

\ndii  he  (or  she)  fails  to  bring  in  something 
they  turn  it  over  to  men  who  know  what  -news  '  is  and  to  headline- 
rs  who  know  what    ink  can    do.      Nobody    then   1  others   with 

••The  magazines,  too.  are  beginning  to  follow  suit.     Muck-raking 

in  politics  hav  ing  ceased  to  yield  circulation,  magazine  wi  itei 
investigating  theology   and  the  church— but  always   with   the 

verted  sense  that  the  public  pn  news  'high.'    One  \, 

/irn-.  in  a  recent  issue,  reports  a  teacher  as  •blasting  at  the  n> 

ages,1  because  he  does  not   believe  that  Cod  actually  engraved 
with  his  finger  tin-  Ten  Commandments  on  two  -  ttone. 

The  author  >>i  the  article  in  question   pillori  isedly  self- 

teachers  by  printing    sensational  legends  under  their 
photographs  which   he  had  obtained  from   them  as   a  favor  on  the 
plea    that   he   was    about    to   write    .\n   article    on    their  col;. 
Another  magazine  assumes  the  church  to  be  a  failure,  and  writes 
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church  workers  u>  give  their  reasons  therefor !  And  presiding  ovei 
the  entire  Walpurgisnacht  <>i  sensationalism,  ignorance,  and  cruditj 
is  the  man  who  can  turn  .1  clever  'legend  '  for  headline  regardless 
of  fact,  person,  or  self-respect 

Large-type<  "misrepresentation  and  prevarication"  become  so 
infectious  that  "  the  public  loses  its  conscience,"  this  writer  .is^i'i  ts  ; 
and  as  a  prooJ  cites  the  recent  case  of  a  religious  teacher  who,  "in 
order  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  Christianity,  says  that  the  values 
introduced  bj  Jesus  into  life  would  continue  even  if  Jesus  were  to 
be  forgotten,"  whereupon  "the  Associated  Press  telegraphs  over 
the  nation  that  he  said  the  world  would  be  better  off  if  Jesus  never 
lived." 

Men  of  science  are  as  helpless  as  the  theologian  ;  and  to  destroy 
their  reputation  which  is  their  "stock-in-trade,"  says  the  writer, 
"is  as  criminal  an  act  as  to  destroy  am  other  kind  of  property." 
He  concludes  with  this  appeal  : 

"Religion  is  as  sacred  as  science  and  fai  closer  to  the  life  of 
millions  of  men  and  women.  It  should  be  treated  seriously.  But 
it  never  will  he  so  treated  by  our  public  press  until  religious  peo- 
ple themselves  demand  sanity  and  ordinary  honesty  in  reporter 
and  editor  and  headline-writer.  Our  work  of  bringing  the  truths 
of  our  faith  home  to  an  age  th.U  needs  enlightenment  will  become 
a  source  of  miser)  And  reaction  until  it  is  given  the  fair  play 'ac- 
corded the  prize-fight  and  the  baseball  game." 


CONVERTS  TO  CATHOLICISM 

CATHOLIC  missions  seem  to  find  the  South  their  be.st  field, 
and  New  England  their  poorest.  This  is  brought  out  by 
the  statistics  presented  at  the  Congress  lor  Catholic  Missionaries 
held  in  Washington.  June  9-11.  The  aggregate  number  of  converts 
during  the  year  1908  was  found  to  be  28,709.  This  result,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Observer,  was  compiled  from  the  reports  of  chancery 
offices;  tho  a  few  returns  are  missing.  "Yet,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  figure  28,709  represents  the  aggregate  of  adult  baptisms 
in  all  the  dioceses  of  this  country."     The  paper  proceeds  : 

"This  record  ol  converts  is  very  interesting.  In  1906  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Congress  of  that  year  there  were  found  to  be  25,055 
converts.  Two  years  later  the  number  had  grown  to  28.709,  or 
3,654  more.  In  1900  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  exact  figures,  for  in 
many  chancery  offices  no  note  was  taken  of  converts  at  all.  In 
some  dioceses  they  were  a  negligible  quantity.  Since  that  Con- 
gress of  190S  the  idea  has  so  grown  that  with  very  little  difficulty 
accurate  results  have  been  secured.  In  compiling  the  returns  the 
impression  has  grown  that  quite  a  percentage  of  converts  are  never 
recorded. 

'None  of  the  converts  who  have  been  validly  baptized  as 
Protestant>.  and  therefore  received  into  the  Church  on  simple  pro 
lession  of  faith,  are  included  in  this  list,  and,  moreover,  a  percent- 
age of  adults  baptized  on  their  reception  into  the  Church  are  not 
recorded,  for  some  reason  or  another.  Probably  10  percent,  would 
cover  these  categories.  Adding  this  to  the  actual  figure  of  record, 
it  would  run  the  aggregate  to  31,580.  However,  to  be  conserva- 
tive, we  s.iall  accept  as  a  stereotyped  figure  for  convert-making  in 
the  United  States  in  one  year  28,709;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  well 
within  the  mark.  The  figures  range  from  1,497  'n  New  York  to  a 
vanishing  quantity  in  some  places.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
dioceses  where  Apostolate  Bands  are  established  the  numbers  rise 
above  the  average — as.  for  example.  New  York,  1,497  converts; 
Cleveland,  737  ;  Mobile.  488. 

"In  New  England  convert-making  is  very  much  below  the  mark. 
''  here  were  only  1,772  converts  in  a  population  of  over  2,000,000, 
or  1  'n  1,200;  while  the  average  for  the  country  at  large  is  about 
1  in  500. 

"'The  Southern  States  have  an  enviable  record  of  about  2,000 
converts  in  a  Catholic  population  of  1,000,000.  Catholicity  has 
made  its  way  in  these  States  in  spite  of  strong  Protestantism 
and  the  opposition  of  rooted  prejudice  and  bitter  antagonism.  In 
these  States  active  and  aggressive  missionary  .  <  rk  ';as  gone  on 
for  the  last  few  decades  of  years." 


JOHN    GUNCKEL, 

Who  i^  the  "benevolent  bogyman  of  Toledo, 
for  he  looks  after  wayward  boys. 


A   FRIEND   OF   BOYS 

r"*HERE  is  a  man  in  Toledo  who  is  said  to  have  more  friends 

A       among  boys  than  anj   other  man  in  America.     He  "looks 

like  David  H arum™  and  "is  the  kind  of  man  people  call  by  the 

first  name."     A  commercial  traveler  remarked  to  Mr.  William  lb 

Porbush  that  "John  Gunckel  did  more  good  than  all  the  ministers 

in  Toledo."  and  his  special  held  of  activity  is  among  the  newsboys 
oi  that  city.  One  tangible  result  of  his  work  among  the  boys  is 
that  "  more  than  #32,000  worth  of  found  property  has  been  restored 
by  the  Toledo  newsboys  since  this  association  was  established." 
Mr.  Forbush,  writing  in 
I'ln-  L  'ongregationalist 
and  Christian  World 
(Boston),  gives  this  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Gunckel's 
work  : 

"Seventeen  years  ago 
Mr.  Gunckel  was  a  ticket 
agent  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad.  The  way,  he 
says,  he  got  interested  in 
boys  is  this  :  One  day  he 
was  walking  in  a  field 
near  the  city,  when  he 
noticed  a  boy  scattering 
something  on  the  ground. 
The  day  Was  Friday.  He 
asked  the  boy  what  he 
was  doing.  He  said  that 
the  school-children  would 
be  coming  there  the  next 
day  after  hickory-nuts. 
and,  as  the  trees  were 
nearly  dead,  he  had 
"blowed  himself  to  fif- 
teen cents'  worth  of  nuts,  so  they  would  not  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Gunckel  could  see  that  he  was  a  poor  boy.  !t  seemed 
to  him  a  fine  thing  that  this  boy  was  doing  and  he  was  so 
pleased  that  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  there  the  next 
morning  and  watch  the  children  find  the  nuts.  At  that  meeting 
'Jimmie  '  agreed  to  be  Mr.  Gunckel's  friend,  and  the  next  Monday 
he  consented  to  bring  some  of  his  chums  to  Mr.  Gunckel's  office 
to  become  his  friends  also. 

"Before  Monday  Mr.  Gunckel  did  some  hard  thinking.  Few 
persons  had  studied  books  about  boys  then,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
has  read  any  about  them  since.  For  his  is  not  a  book  knowledge. 
It  is  first-hand.  On  Monday  morning  the  Toledo  Newsboys'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  by  five  boys  solemnly  signing  their  names  to 
the  famous  agreement  which  over  5,000  have  signed  since.  It  be- 
gins, 'I  do  not  approve  of  swearing,  stealing,  lying,  smoking,'  etc. 

"  Not  long  after  this  little  organization  was  started,  one  of  the 
early  members  broke  the  agreement.  Mr.  Gunckel  was  grieved. 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  But  his  friend  Jimmie  solved  the 
difficulty  promptly.  He  took  the  offender  out  in  an  a'.ley  and 
punched  his  head  !  This  worked  an  instant  reclamation.  This 
act  gave  Mr.  Gunckel  his  first  idea  as  to  the  way  to  run  his  associa- 
tion— for  he  started  without  any  theories.  This  idea  was,  self- 
government.  It  soon  grew  to  another  one,  which  Mr.  Gunckel 
states  in  this  wise.  'To  make  a  bad  boy  good,  send  him  out  to  take 
care  of  another  bad  boy.' 

"Mr.  Gunckel  showed  me  how  his  system  works.  When  a  boy 
has  signed  an  application  to  become  a  member  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Gunckel  hands  his  card  to  one  of  his  officers,  of  whom  there 
are  sixty  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  This  boy  is  to  report  on  any 
habits  which  the  applicant  needs  to  correct  in  order  to  become  a 
worthy  member. 

"One  card  I  saw  read.  He  smokes';  another.  He  uses  cuss 
words  to  his  mother."  When  improvement  comes,  Mr.  Gunckel 
writes  across  the  card  such  a  phrase  as,  'Cut  it  out  March  16,  1909.' 
If  a  member  falls  from  grace  he  receives  a  card  reminder,  signed. 
not  by  Mr.  Gunckel.  but  by  a  boy  officer,  and  containing  a  curt 
warning  and  a  picture  of  a  boy  being  spanked  by  his  mother." 

When  Mr.  Gunckel's  boys  began  to  interfere  with  his  business 
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the  Lake  Shore  road  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  use  the  company's 
time.     Dm  st  two  years  lift)  citizens  of  Toledo  have  paid 

him  a  salary,  and  recently  they  have  provided  him  with  a  building 
thai  ■  oo.     We  iv.u\  furthei  : 

"Everybody  knows  him.     The  adults  call  him  'John  "  and  the 

call  him'Gunck.'     Postmen  and  policemen  who  are  too  much 

from  home  to  discipline  their  children  send  them  to  him; 

.ind  when  boys  do  wrong  their  mothers  make  them  behave  l>y 

tell  Mr.  Gunckel.     He  is  a  benevolent  bogyman  in 

'I  oledo 

"All  this  work  is  intensely  personal.  'Gunck  "  is  the  center  and 
snul  of  it.  To  please  him  is  goodness,  to  displease  him  is  dis- 
loyalty.  It  seems  somewhat  theatric.  But  boys  are  in  the  theatric 
stage.     The  Sunday-afternoon  meetings,  with  brass  hand  and  boy 

stunts  '  and  talks  by  business  men.  do  not  please  all  the  people 
who  go  to  Sunday-school,  but  6o  per  cent,  of  Mr.  Gunckel's  boys 
are  Jews  and  most  of  the  rest  would  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
Sunday-school,  anyhow.     Some  of  Mr.  Gunckel's  graduates  are 

now  teaching  in  Sunday-schools.  He  has  certainly  established 
among  many  boys  in  Toledo  and  elsewhere  a  practical  code  of 
decent  living,  upon  which  Sunday-schools  can  build  up." 


MR.  STEAD'S  OTHER-WORLD  BUREAU 

A  r  K.  W.  T.  STEAD  lias  announced  that  he  intends  to  open  a 
A*  *■  bureau  for  communication  with  the  other  world.  This 
enterprise  is  to  be  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  died  seventeen  years  ago  and  with  whom  he  has  kept  up 
spirit  communications.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  of  such  a  medium 
of  communication,  so  he  tells  us  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(London),  came  in  a  long  appeal  made  by  her  fourteen  years  ago. 
This  Correspondent  in  the  other  world,  Mr.  Stead  declares,  is  Miss 
Julia  A.  Ames,  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  <  'nion  Signal 
of  Chicago,  the  organ  oi  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  She  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stead  during  a  visit 
abroad  in  1890 :  and  died  the  year  following  her  return  home.  Mr. 
Stead  gives  elaborate  evidence  which  satisties  him  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  with  whom  his  communications  with  the  spirit  world 
aie  carried  on.  and  cites  this  proposal  from  her  upon  which  his 
future  undertaking  is  to  be  based  : 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  can  help  me  at  all  in  a  matter  in 
which  I  am  much  interested.  I  have  long  wanted  to  establish  a 
place  where  those  who  have  passed  over  could  communicate  with 
the  loved  ones  behind.  At  present  the  world  is  full  of  spirits 
longing  to  speak  to   those  from   whom  they  have   been  parted.      It 

is  a  strange  spectacle.  On  your  side,  souls  full  of  anguish  for  be- 
reavement; on  this  side,  souls  full  of  sadness  because  they  can 
not  communicate  with  those  whom  they  love.  What  can  be  done 
to  bring  these  somber,  sorrow-laden  souls  together  ? 

"What  is  wanted  is  a  Bureau  of  Communication  between  the  two 

sides.  Could  you  not  establish  some  such  sort  ol  office  with  one 
or  more  trustworthy  mediums  ?      If  only  it  were  to  enable  the  sor 

rowing  on  the  earth  to  know,  if  only  for  once,  that  their  so-called 
dead  live  nearer  than  ever  before,  it  would  help  to  dry  many  a  tear 

and  SOOthe  many  a  sorrow.  I  think  you  could  count  upon  the  eager 
Cooperation  of  all  on  this  side. 

"We  on    this   side   are   full  of  joy  at    the    hope  of   this  coming  to 

pass.     Imagine  how  grieved  we  must  be  to  see  so  many  whom  we 

love,  sorrowing  without  hope,  when  those  lor  whom  they  sonow 
aie  trying  in    vain  every  means   to  make   them  conscious  ol    their 

present  e.     And  many  also  are  rai  ked  with  agony,  imagining  that 

their  loved  ones   are    lost   in  hell,  wl  en,  in    reality,  they    have  been 

found  in  the  all-embracing  aims  ol  the  love  ol  God      See  what 

•done.     It  is  the  most  important  thing  there  is  to  do.     For 

ii  brings  with  it  the  trump  of  the  Archangel,  when  those  that  were 

in  theii  graves  shall  awake  and  walk  forth  once  more  among  men." 

Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Stead's  immersion  in  public  affairs,  he 

explains    has  hi!  him  neither  means  nor  leisure  to  found  the  bureau. 
Now  he  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  make  the  attempt.       I  b 
this  account  of  how  he  intends  to  woik  : 


"The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  The  proposal  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  the  abyss  will  stagger  most  people  by  its  audacitv. 
Some  will  regard  it  as  profane.  Hut  all  those  who  have  taken  any 
intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  ol  psychical  research  will  admit 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  such  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  serious  investigators,  and  resolutely  prosecuted  to  its 
final  conclusion. 

"The  only  question  is,  what   are  the  facts  ?     Can  we  or  can   we 

not  organize  such  a  service  of  trustworthy  persons  whose  eyes  have 
been  opened,  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  pioneers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  build  the  bridge  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ? 

"  I  think  that  with  patience  and  perseverance  it  can  be  done. 
Julia,  who  fifteen  years  ago  first  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  opening 
such  a  bureau  of  intercommunication,  has  now  undertaken  to 
direct  its  operations  from  day  to  day. 

"  It  may  amaze  some  people  that  I  should  thus  gravely  write  of 
the  possibility  of  opening  an  office  in  the  heart  of  a  great  capital 
which  can  only  succeed — if  it  succeed — by  the  constant,  conscious 
direction  of  the  invisible  intelligence  of  a  human  being  who  died  and 
was  buried  seventeen  years  ago.  Hut  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  modern  spiritualism,  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  this.  Certainly  I  should  not  dream  of  undertaking  a 
duty  so  onerous,  entailing  such  certainty  of  ridicule  and  abuse, 
were  I  not  firmly  convinced  that  we  can  confidently  depend  upon 
the  business-like  cooperation  of  those  on  the  other  side." 

The  bureau,  he  explains,  is  established  upon  the  fundamental 
hypothesis  that  "  when  our  friends  and  relatives  die,  they  are  merely 
liberated  from  their  mortal  bodies.  They  go  on  living,  without 
losing  their  sense  of  personality  .  .  .  and  usually  whenever  they 
loved  much  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  comfort  their  sorrowing 
friends  by  assurances  of  their  welfare  and  of  their  continued  t 
ence."     The  bureau  is  to  act  as  follows  : 

"A  directory  of  competent  sensitives,  a  muster-roll  of  those 
whose  eves  are  opened,  will  be  compiled  after  careful  and  con- 
tinued investigation,  test,  and  experiment.  When  any  one  who 
has  lost  a  beloved  friend  or  relative  wishes  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  can  communicate  with  him.  and  applies  to  the  bureau,  he 
will  be  informed  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  an 
attempt  can  be  made.  Should  he  assent,  the  sanction  of  the  di- 
rector must  then  be  obtained.  //  will  be  refused  to  all  who  <lo 
not  seek  to  hear  from  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  lost.  On 
this  point  Julia  is  very  positive 

"When  the  director  has  approved,  and  the  applicant  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  regulations  of  the  bureau,  the  experiment  will  begin. 
Accompanied  by  a  stenographer,  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  applicant 
will  be  sent  in  succession  to  three  sensitives  of  proved  integrity 
but  of  differing  gifts.  Tile  first  might  be  a  natural  clairvoyant, 
the  second  a  trance  medium,  the  third  an  automatic  writer.  The 
sittings  would  be  held  apart.  No  communication  would  be  allowed 
between  the  mediums.  The  stenographer  would  report  every  word 
spoken  on  either  side.  The  stenographic  report  would  be 
mitted  to  the  applicant  lor  confirmation  or  otherwise  of  the  accuracy 
of  its  contents,  and  an  attestation  of  the  success  or  failure  with 
which  the  sensitives  had  been  able  to  obtain  communications 
which  could  be  recognized  as  coming  from  the  deceased.  If  in 
only  10  per  cent,  of  such  cases  the  applicant  were  convinced  that 
he  had  obtained  authentic  communications  from  beyond  the  gi  ave. 
the  experiment  would  surely   be  worth   trying.      Hut  judging  from 

preliminary  experimental  tests,  the   proportion    would  be  much 

greater  than   10  per  cent 

"  I  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  the  attempt  if 
[ulia  had  not  assured  mi'  that  she  will  personally  decide  which 
cases  the  bureau  shall  take  in  hand. 

"Those  who   believe  that    Julia   is   only    a  phase    of    my    si. 
sciousness  will  be  puzzled    to  explain  how  it    is  that  she  communi- 

cates  with  equal  ease  through  me  or  through  two  or  three  other 

sensitives.  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  bureau  my  personal 
attendance  will  not  be  neccss.wv.  Nor  is  Julia  alone.  Many 
others    aie    actively  Cooperating   with  her   in    this   effort   to    bl 

the    abyss.      If   any   reliance    can    be    placed    upon   assm 

and    Communications    received     from     the    other     side,    both     my 

son  and  Mi.  Meyers  are  a<  tivelj  interested  in  making  this  bureau 

a  success 

"If  it  fails  it  will  not  be  foi  hick  of  earnest  and  sin.  cm  c  oop ela- 
tion on  both  sides.      Hut  if  it  succeeds I" 
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DISDAIN  OF  INTELLECT  IN   COLLEGE 

Kir L INC.  once  sang  that  "the  East  is  Last  and  the  West  is 
West."  divided  by  a  chasm  that  can  only  be  bridged  when 
"two  strong  men  stand  tacetotace."  Something  of  this  Last -and 
Wesl  difference  crops  up  in  recent  utterances  of  our  college  presi- 
dents.    At  least  that  aspect  of  the  case  is  imputed  by  President 

Schurman,  of  Cornell,  who  calls  in  question  the  diagnosis  oJ 
intellectual  conditions  offered  by  the  heads  ot  certain  Eastern  col- 
leges, whose  problems  he  declines  to  accept  as  applicable  to  Cor- 
nell and  more  Western  institutions.  President  Wilson,  of  Prince- 
ton, and  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  both  warn  us  of  the  decay 
of  intellectual  life  in  our  universities.  President  Schurman  modi- 
ties  the  sweeping  nature  of  these  charges  by  saying  that  "such 
conditions  probably  did  exist  among  the  older  institutions  because 
they  clung  to  the  literary  traditions  and  because  they  attracted 
many  students  who  did  not  wish  to  gain  knowledge,  but  only  the 
social  prestige  of  a  college  degree."  President  Wilson  spoke  at 
St.  Paul's  School.  Concord.  X.  H.,  of  the  evils  of  wealth  and  the 
excessive  attention  to  athletics  in  undermining  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  colleges  ;  President  Lowell,  in  an  address  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Columbia  University,  said  that  the  same 
stimulus  now  applied  to  competition  in  athletics  should  be  given 
to  competition  in  scholarly  pursuits.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, he  observes,  "that  young  men  have  by  nature  a  stronger  de- 
sire for  physical  than  for  intellectual  power,  or  a  greater  admira- 
tion for  it  :  yet.  largely  by  the  free  use  of  competition,  athletics, 
in  the  esteem  both  of  undergraduates  and  of  the  community  at 
large,  has  beaten  scholarship  out  of  sight."  In  the  June  Atlantic 
Monthly,  where  Dr.  Lowell's  address  is  published,  we  read  this 
analysis  of  college  conditions  : 

"College  work  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  a  lifetime  more  pro- 
foundly than  the  studies  either  of  boyhood  or  of  the  professional 
school,  but  the  ordinary  student  does  not  know  it.  The  connec- 
tion is  too  vague,  too  subtle,  for  him  to  see  ;  it  rests  on  intangible 
principles,  the  force  of  which  he  does  not  feel.  It  is  in  college, 
therefore,  that  an  external  stimulus  is  most  needed  ;  yet  college  is 
the  very  place  where  it  is  found  the  least.  The  result  is  that  a 
fellow  who  ranks  high  in  school,  and  works  like  a  tiger  when  he 
studies  his  profession,  is  too  often  quite  satisfied  with  mediocrity 
in  college.  The  disintegration  of  the  curriculum  caused  by  the 
elective  system  in  any  of  its  common  forms,  the  disdain  of  rank  as 
a  subject  for  ambition — encouraged  by  students,  by  the  public,  and 
sometimes  even  by  instructors — and  other  forces  that  have  crept  in 
unawares,  have  brought  us  to  a  point  where  competition  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  scholarship  has  been  well-nigh  driven  from  the  college." 

Dwelling  particularly  upon  the  "disdain  of  rank  "  in  scholarship, 
the  Harvard  president  declares  that  competition  "suffers  to-day 
from  a  widespread  feeling  among  the  students  that  the  distinctions 
won  are  a  test  of  industry  rather  than  of  superior  intellectual 
power."     He  goes  on  : 

"This  conviction  finds  its  expression  in  the  term  'grind,'  which 
is  applied  with  great  impartiality  to  all  high  scholars,  instead  of 
being  reserved,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  was  formerly,  to  a  certain  kind 
of  laborious  mediocrity.  The  general  use  of  the  word  is  certainlv 
unjust,  for  statistics  show  that,  as  compared  with  other  men,  the 
high  scholars  win  a  far  larger  share  of  distinction  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  in  after  life.  But  the  feeling  contains  a  grain 
of  truth.  In  our  desire  to  insure  from  every  student  a  fair  amount 
of  work,  we  are  too  apt  to  use  tests  that  measure  mere  diligence, 
with  the  result  that  high  rank  in  college  is  no  sure  measure  of  real 
ability.  This  has  been  to  a  great  extent  avoided  in  England  by 
distinct  honor  and  pass  examinations,  the  questions  in  the  former 
being  of  such  a  nature  that  industry  alone  can  not,  it  is  believed, 
attain  the  highest  grade;  and  this  is  an  important  matter  if  high 
rank  is  to  command  admiration.  It  is  surely  possible  to  devise 
tests  which  will  measure  any  qualities  that  we  desire  to  emphasize  : 
but  do  we  not  touch  here  upon  one  of  many  indications  that  we 


have  lost  the  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  college  ?  The  primary 
object  of  the  professional  schools  is  knowledge,  a  command  of  the 
tools  of  the  trade,  and  a  facility  in  handling  them  ;  while  in  college 
the  primary  object  is  intellectual  power,  anil  a  knowledge  of  facts 
or  principles  is  the  material  on  which  the  mind  can  exercise  its 
force,  rathei  than  an  end  in  itself.  If  we  could  make  the  world 
believe  that  high  rank  is  a  proof  ot  intellectual  power,  our  task  in 
instilling  among  undergraduates  a  desire  to  excel  would  he  simple." 


From  the  New  York 


MEMORIAL    TO   ALICE    FREEMAN    PALMER. 

By  Daniel  Chester  French. 
Erected  at  Wellesley  College  to  the  memory  of  its  late  president. 
It  represents  "Alma  Mater  sending  a  young  graduate   out  into  the 
world  with  the  light  which  she  has  been  able  to  gather  from  the  altar 
of  the  college." 

President  Wilson  is  accused  by  the  New  York  Times  of  having 
an  attack  of  "nerves."  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "so  far  as 
the  colleges  go,  the  side-shows  have  swallowed  up  the  circus,  and 
we  in  the  main  tent  do  not  know  what  is  going  on."  He  does  not 
think  that  he  wishes  to  continue  "ring  master"  under  these  condi- 
tions. President  Schurman  in  addressing  the  senior  class  at  Cor- 
nell on  June  6  observed,  according  to  the  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  : 

"  I  make  no  attempt  to  determine  whether  these  educators  truly 
describe  the  conditions  at  their  universities,  but  certain  I  am 
that  their  descriptions  wholly  misrepresent  the  conditions  that 
prevail  at  American  universities  and  colleges  in  general.  Confining 
attention  to  the  universities,  I    would  point  out  that  they  fall  in 
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twogi  New  England  and  New  Jersey, 

•.  universitit  -  founded  by  the  Mori  ill  land  grant  oi  1862 

ng    fro       Cornell    to   Wisconsin,   from  Wisconsin   to 

iron.  Nebraska  to  California.     The  growth  of  the 

tutions  is  one  ol  themosl  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 

oi  higher  education  in  America  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

"  I  .iss(  1!  that  the  conditions  which  have  been  portrayed  in  such 

gloomy  colors  by  the  presidents  of  older  universities  do  not  exist 

in  these  universities,     The  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the  two 

-  ,ii <•  not  far  to  seek. 

'"In  the  first  place,  the  newer  universities  were  created  to  be 

people's  universities;  that  is.  they  wen-  meant  to  minister  to  the 

intellectual  needs  of  all  classes  of  citizens — farmers,  mechanics, 

manufacturers,    transporters,    and    builders,    as   well    as   lawyers. 

doctors,  and  clergymen.     Second,  they  are  different  from  the  older 

universities  in  meeting  the  various  demands  made  upon  them  by 

providing  courses    not  only  in   letters  and  an  ancient  discipline 

but  in  science  and  the  manifold  application  of  science  to  modern 

life.    These  courses  appeal  to  the  varied  interests  of  students  and 

spur  them  on  to  work  with  energy  and  /est. 

"  Furthermore,  the  attention  given  to  research  has  quickened  the 
intellectual  life  of  these  universities  in  a  way  that  is  almost  im- 
possible in  institutions  based  on  the  literary  traditions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  And  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  complaint  of 
these  educators  of  neglect  of  work  on  the  part  of  students  and  dis- 
traction by  outside  activities  applies  almost  entirely  to  literary 
courses  or  to  colleges  which  have  not  escaped  the  exclusive  literary 
spirit  of  their  origin.     I    hope  you  will   understand  that  I  value 


1  isi  H  \l    OI   GBORG1     MBRBDITH    m    DORKING 

From  ;i  drawing  bj  II   M    Paget 

1  In-  novelist's  ashes  were  carried  to  the  grave  )>\  his  daughter, 

Mis   II   P.Sturgia     His  Order  of  Merit  was  borne  by  his  son  upon  a 

.i    wild  daisies     The   mourners  included    I  .ord  and  Lad] 

Morley,  Mi    Barrie,   Mi    Inthonj   Hope,   Mi     \.  I     vV   Mason  and 

W,  K    1  llfford 

highly  the  importance  oi  literature  to  human  culture,  but  I  recog- 
nize ih. it  it  is  impossible  to  make  <>i  it  an  exclusive  curriculum  foi 
the  Ainei  i(  an  student  of  to-daj . 

"Finally,  there  is  another  difference  between  the  oldei  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  universities  and  Cornell  and  the  State 
universities.  They  are  venerable  institutions,  and  consequent!} 
enjoy  the  pus:  They  possess  a  Bocial  attractiveness 

which  secures  for   tin  in    the   sona    oi    parents  who  desire   foi    Iheii 


children  not  so  much  intellectual  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  the  adventitious  social  advantages  which  come  from 
having  pursued  these  objects,  whether  they  gain  them  or  not.  in 
these  old,  popular,  and  fashionable  institutions  of  learning. 

"  A  considerable  number  of  young  men  attend  our  universities 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  education  it  offers,  but  for  the  social  cer- 
tificate which  enrolment  in  that  university  confers.  They  neces- 
sarily affect  the  tone  and  quality  of  that  institution,  they  inevitably 
lower  its  scholastic  standards,  they  pervert  its  intellectual  aims, 
and  they  build  up  around  it  a  world  of  social  art  which  menaces 
its  very  existence.  The  president  of  such  a  university  watching 
'his  young  barbarians  all  at  play  '  may  be  pardoned  thinking  that 
among  all  American  colleges  and  universities  the  times  are  out  of 
joint. 

"  I  believe  the  evil  is  a  local  one.  1  am  certain  that  there  is  no 
just  reason  for  extending  this  severe  criticism  to  the  newer  uni- 
versities like  Cornell  and  the  State  universities  founded  on  trie 
Morrill  Act." 


ORPHANED   BY   MEREDITH 

"  \  1  T  E  are  suddenly  orphans:  we  all  feel  strange!]  and  sadly 
*  »  young!  "  cries  G.  K.  Chesterton  over  the  tact  ol  George 
Meredith's  death.  This  is  saying  more  picturesquely  than  others 
have  said  on  all  hands  that  Meredith  is  the  last  of  the  Victorians. 
That  he  is  the  last  is  emphasized  by  the  present  writer  who  does 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  still  lives;  but  Hardy  he  makes 
one  of  us.  not  one  of  those  who  made  "the  pride  and  peace  of  the 
Victorian  age."  What  opens  in  front  of  us  now.  savs  Mr.  Chester- 
ton in  his  weekly  causerie  in  The  Illustrated  London  NtWS  (  Ma\ 
22),  is  "a  cold,  enormous  dawn."  "We  have  to  go  on  to  tasks, 
which  our  fathers,  fine  as  they  were,  did  not  know,  and  our  first 
sensation  is  this  of  cold  and  undefended  youth."  The  time  of 
which  "Swinburne  was  the  penultimate  and  Meredith  the  ultimate 
end  "  Mr  Chesterton  treats  in  these  words  : 

"It  is  not  a  phrase  to  call  him  the  last  of  the  Victorians:  he 
really  is  the  last.  No  doubt  this  final  phrase  has  been  used  about 
each  of  the  great  Victorians  one  after  another  from  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Browning  to  Swinburne  and  Meredith.  No  doubt  the 
public  has  grown  a  little  tired  of  the  positively  last  appearance  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  end  of  George  Meredith  really  is 
the  end  of  that  great  epoch.  No  great  man  now  alive  has  its 
peculiar  powers  or  its  peculiar  limits.  Like  all  great  epochs,  like 
all  great  things,  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  We  can  see  it.  touch  it, 
smell  it,  eat  it ;  but  we  can  not  state  it.  It  was  a  time  when  faith 
was  firm  without  being  definite.  It  was  a  time  when  we  saw  the 
necessity  of  reform  without  once  seeing  the  possibility  of  revolu- 
tion. It  was  a  sort  of  exquisite  interlude  in  the  intellectual  dis- 
putes :  a  beautiful,  accidental  truce  in  the  eternal  war  of  mankind. 
Things  could  mix  in  a  mellow  atmosphere.  Its  great  men  were 
so  religious  that  they  could  do  without  a  religion.  They  were  so 
hopefully  and  happily  republican  that  they  could  do  without  a  re- 
public. They  are  all  dead  and  deified  :  and  it  is  well  with  them. 
But  we  can  not  gel  back  into  that  well-poised  pantheism  and  liber- 
alism.     We   can    not    be  content   to   be  merely    broad:   !<•'    us    the 

dilemma  sharpens  and  the  ways  divide." 

The  nanus  of    Meiedithand    Hardy  arc   necessarily   coupled  bj 

many  writers.     The  view  oi  them  that  Mr.  Chesterton  tali 

graphically  illustrated  by  a  reminiscence  of  Claudius  Clear  in  The 
British   Weekly.      lie  saw  the  two  men  together  at  the  same  table 

atadinnerol  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club,  and  observes  that  "Mi. 
Hardy's  features  gave  the  impression  of  'many  thoughtful  eves 
and  morrows  '  :  Mi  Meredith  looked  as  il  he  had  met  and  mastered 
life."    The  coupling  of  the  two  names,  sayj  M     1  hesterton,  is  "a 

philosophical  and  (  hronological  mistake."      I1 

"Mi.  Hardy  is  wholly  ol  our  own  generation,  which  is  a  very 
unpleasant  thing  to  be.  lie  is  shrill  and  not  mellow  He  does 
not  worship  the  unknown  God :  he  knows  the  Cod  (or  thinks  he 
knows  the  God),  ..mi  dislikes  him.       He  is  not  a  pantheist      he  is  a 

pandiabolist.     The  great  agnostics  ol  the  Victorian  age  said  there 
wasnopurposi  11   Nature.     Mr.  Hard}  is  a  mystic;  h< 
is  an  evil  purpose,      VII  thii  is  ia>  a-  possible  iron-,  the  plenitude 
rational  optimisn  oi   Meredith.     And  when  we  have  dis] 
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of  Mr.  Hardy,  what  other  name  is  there  that  can  even  pretend  to 
recall  the  heroic  Victorian  age  ?  The  Roman  curse  lies  upon 
Meredith  like  a  blessing  :  '  I'ltinuis  suorum  moriatur' — he  has  died 
the  last  of  his  own." 

The  greatness  ot  Meredith,  we  read  further,  exhibits  "the  same 
paradox  or  difficulty  as  the  greatness  ol  Browning;  the  fact  that 

simplicity  was  the  center,  while  the  utmost  luxuriance  and  com- 
plexity was  the  expression."  This  writer  goes  on  to  put  to  shame 
those  who  have  allowed  to  stand  between  them  and  Meredith  the 
barrier  of  style  : 

"He  was  as  human  as  Shakespeare,  and  also  as  affected  as 
Shakespeare.  It  may  generally  be  remarked  (I  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  it)  that  the  men  who  have  an  odd  or  mad  point  of  view- 
express  it  in  plain  or  bald  language.  The  men  who  have  a  genial 
and  every -day  point  of  view  express  it  in  ornate  and  complicated 
language.  Swinburne  and  Thomas  Hardy  talk  almost  in  words 
of  one  syllable  :  but  the  philosophical  upshot  can  be  exprest  in  the 
most  famous  of  all  words  of  one  syllable — damn.  Their  words 
are  common  words:  but  their  view  (thank  God)  is  not  a  common 
view.  They  denounce  in  the  style  of  a  spelling-book  :  while  people 
like  Meredith  are  unpopular  through  the  very  richness  of  their 
popular  sympathies.  Men  like  Browning  or  like  Francis  Thomp- 
son praise  God  in  such  a  way  sometimes  that  God  alone  could 
possibly  understand  the  praise.  But  they  mean  all  men  to  under- 
stand it :  they  wish  every  beast  and  fish  and  riving  thing  to  take 
part  in  the  applauding  chorus  of  the  Cosmos.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  bad  news  to  tell  are  much  more  explicit,  and  the 
poets  whose  object  it  is  to  depress  the  people  take  care  that  they 
do  it.  I  will  not  write  any  more  about  those  poets,  because  1  do 
not  profess  to  be  impartial  or  even  to  be  good-tempered  on  the 
subject.  To  my  thinking,  the  oppression  of  the  people  is  a  terrible 
sin  ;  but  the  depression  of  the  people  is  a  far  worse  one. 

"But  the  glory  of  George  Meredith  is  that  he  combined  subtlety 
with  primal  energy  ;  he  criticized  life  without  losing  his  appetite 
for  it.  In  him  alone,  being  a  man  of  the  world  did  not  mean  being 
a  man  disgusted  with  the  world  " 


MORE   AMERICAN   PRIZE   WINNERS 

"  I "  H E  lure  of  Europe  has  a  strong  power  over  every  aspirant  in 
*■  the  arts,  and  its  training  is  thought  necessary  by  most  prac- 
titioners, but  one  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  was  a  composer  who  has 
never  been  to  Europe.  He  is  Mr.  Arthur  Shepherd,  who  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  a  piano  sonata  and  for  a  song  at  the  sixth 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Federation  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
His  American  education  may  account  for  what  a  writer,  comment- 
ing on  the  piano  compositon,  calls  "as  bold  a  piece  of  American- 
ism as  has  come  from  any  composer."  The  successful  contestant 
in  the  field  of  orchestral  music  was  Mr.  Henry  K.  Hadley,  who, 
tho  writing  his  composition  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  little  over 
a\ear  ago,  reverted  to  an  American  theme  for  his  inspiration — 
John  Rodman  Drake's  "The  Culprit  Fay."  A  writer  in  Musical 
America  (New  York)  describes  Mr.  Shepherd's  piano  composition 
which  was  performed  by  the  composer  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
conference.     We  read  : 

"The  sonata  is  a  work  of  colossal  seriousness  and  large  propor- 
tions, and  is  in  three  movements.  Its  technical  difficulties  are 
enormous,  but  they  occur  as  a  natural,  legitimate  development  of 
the  subject  matter,  and  are  never  sought  on  their  own  account. 
The  first  movement  is  rugged  and  virile  in  an  amazing  degree,  and 
less  clear  and  broad  in  its  outlines  than  the  other  two,  but  no  less 
logical  in  form.  If  one  were  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  landscape, 
it  would  be  mountainous  rocks,  towering  crags,  somber  canons, 
with  an  occasional  outlook  upon  a  serene  and  inspiring  horizon. 
Its  human  content  is  that  of  an  overcharged  maturing  soul,  bris- 
tling with  energy  and  clamorous  with  vehement  speech  long  pent 
up.  The  second  movement  is  profoundly  elegiac.  A  strange 
dream-like  mystery  of  death  hangs  over  it  from  the  first  bar  to  the 
last.  The  finale  is  a  triumph  of  compelling  virility  and  masterly 
directness.     It  is  forceful,  inventive,  simple,  and  exultant,  as  bold 


a  piece  of  Americanism  as  has  conic  from  any  composer.  One 
may  fearlessly  call  it  .1  masterpiece.  The  sonata  as  a  whole  is  ex- 
tremely original  and  inventive,  daring  in  harmony  and  rhythm, 
and  is,  above  all.  toweringly  serious." 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Hadley  has  been  tor  several  years  Kapellmeister 
at  the  Stadttheater,  Main/,  Germany.  *m  Ids  production,  con- 
ducted by  himself,  the  reporter  in  Musical .  Imerica  writes  : 

"When  Mr.  Hadley  appeared  the  applause  was  prolonged  and 
t  imultuous.      His  experience  as  Kapellmeister  revealed  itself  as. 


By  courtesy  of  "Musical  America.  " 

HENRY  K.  HADLEY  AND  ARTHUR  SHEPHERD, 

Winners  of  prizes  for  orchestral  and    piano  compositions  at  the 
Sixth  Biennial  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs. 

he  took  the  baton  in  hand.  The  work  proved  inspiriting,  fresh, 
and  thoroughly  delightful,  with  its  fairy-like  charm  throughout. 
The  motives  have  the  genuine  Hadleyan  spontaneity,  and  the 
orchestration  is  crisp  and  telling.  Especially  clever  is  the  passage 
where  the  fay  mounts  the  toad  and  hops  off  on  the  quest  of  a  par- 
ticular drop  of  water  from  the  ocean.  A  beautiful  oceanic  passage 
follows,  with  fine  effects  of  string  harmonics,  and  finally  the  stur- 
geon leaps  from  the  water,  scattering  it  in  a  silver  spray,  and  the 
fay  catches  the  magic  drop.  The  fay  returns  through  the  air  to 
the  fairy  conclave,  delivers  the  drop,  is  forgiven  for  the  sin  of 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  mortal  maiden;  the  ccck  crows,  out- 
doing his  brother  of  the  Danse  Macabre  in  realism,  and  the  fairies 
scatter." 

As  to  whether  this  be  really  "American  music"  or  not  it  were 
probably  wise  not  to  be  overconfident.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Filson 
Young,  an  English  writer,  in  The  Saturday  Review  (London,  May 
29)  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  He  has  been  in  this  country  taking 
stock  and  can  not  find  anything  more  than  imitations  of  what  is 
done  elsewhere.  But  he  sugars  his  bitter  pill  with  this  encouraging 
word  : 

"  I  have  said  before  that  1  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  music  of 
the  future  will  come  from  this  country,  when  its  childish  spirit 
shall  have  grown  up  and  blossomed,  when  the  torment  of  youth  is 
over  and  it  opens  into  a  broad  maturity.  But  in  matters  of  art  it 
seems  to  me  not  yet  adolescent ;  the  time  of  torment  has  not  yet 
begun.  Our  giant  children  are  still  only  children,  and  the  torment 
of  this  place  is  a  torment  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  than 
one  felt  in  their  own  hearts.  They  are  merely  making  a  commo- 
tion and  a  racket  in  playing  with  all  their  gigantic  toys — playing. 
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at  building  and  throwing  down  the  build       -  as  soon  as  they  are 

■  i  [ways,  playing  al  n  ligion,  playing  at  life, 

•  .ut.     Foi  the  moment  we  can  only  stop  our  tars;  but 

w lier:  they  grow  a  little  more,  when  it  is  springtime  in  their  hearts, 

Jl  do  well  to  listen,  for  assuredly  they  will  have  a  message 

'.   rid." 


ENGLAND  PERMITTING  ROBBERY  OF 
HER  ART  TREASURES 

IF  we  take  Punch  lor  a  guide,  ruffianism  is  the  chief  trait  of  the 
American  millionaire  when  he  sets  out  to  get  pictures.     As 
icon  rifled  the  art  treasures  of  Europe  by  brute  force,  the 
American  rifles  them  by  brute  wealth.      But  if  the  American  buyer 
is  to  he  blamed  for  preferring  art  to  gold,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
European   seller   who  prefers  gold   to    art  ?     The    London    I'inies 


"   HANDS    ACROSS     I  111      SI  A   " 

—  Partridge  in  Punch 

The   hogy   raised  by   tin?  British  whenever  one  of  her  great  works  of 
art  is  put  on  sale. 

seems  to  give  the  case  away  when  it  says  ol  the  drain  of  works  of 
art  from  Great  Britain:  "We  were  once  the  chief  buyer,  among 
the  nations,  of  works  of  art.  We  are  now  the  chief  seller,  and  for 
this  change  we  have  not  the  excuse  ol  poverty."  Stated  in  this 
way,  American  wealth  is  not  alone  in  exchanging  itself  for  the 
things  England  has  ceased  to  care  for.  The  Berlin  Museum,  this 
writer  points  out,  has  enriched  itself  enormously  from  English 
private  collections.     He  goes  on  to  say  that  England  is  "being  so 

drained  that   great    foreign   collectors  ol    pictures,  whether   public 

or  i > i  ivate,  now  that  I  taly  is  shut  to  them,  regard  England  as  their 
duel  hunting-ground,  and  that  the  collectors  of  other  things,  such 
as  BCulptUre,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  looks,  an-  fully  aware 
ol    all    the   treasures   which  (licit  Britain  contains  and   which  she 

alone  ot  all  countries  seems  ready  to  part  with."     It  seems  that 

the    famous    Holbein,  "Christina,    Duchess   of    Milan."  will    likely 

remain  in  England,  since  a  private  donor  is  reported  willing  to 
supplement  the  Government's  appropriation  to  make  up  the  sum 
demanded  tor  it  by  the  Duke  oJ  Norfolk.  So  far  as  definite  in- 
formation has  been  published  the  competing  American  millionaire 
was  onlj  the  vaguest  ol  alarms.     The  New  York    Times  recently 

Si  the   opinion  that    no  such  sum  as   $330,000  was  likely  to  be 

given  by  an  American  forany  single  picture,  seeing  how  large  a 

Collection  ol    Other,  perhaps   modern,  works,  the   sum    would   buy. 


But,  if  rumor  is  not  at  fault,  even  the  saving  of  the  Holbein  for 
England  is  due  to  American  millions,  for  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
ol  Marlborough  (Consuelo  Vanderbilt)  is  unofficially  mentioned  as 
this  art  savior.  The  Times  writer  frankly  lays  bare  the  extent  to 
which  England  has  allowed  herself  to  be  despoiled.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  our  treasures  are  all  drawn  away 
by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  American  millionaires,  with  whose 
riches  our  public  museums  and  galleries  tan  not  compete.  Hut 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Berlin  Museum  is  as  dangerous  a  com- 
petitor as  any  millionaire  or  body  of  millionaires.  The  Times  of 
N<  vember  zz.  1905,  contained  an  account  of  the  Berlin  collections 
as  they  had  just  been  arranged  in  the  new  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
and  the  writer  of  that  account  remarked  that,  as  far  as  pictures 
were  concerned,  the  Berlin  Gallery  during  the  last  twent\ -five 
years  had  been  enriched  mainly  from  English  collections.  Betw  een 
1882  and  1899  that  gallery  bought  four  I  hirers  out  of  England 
while  the  National  Gallery  was  still  without  a  single  example  of 
Durer.  Among  the  Durers  that  went  to  Berlin  was  the  'Madonna 
of  the  Siskin,'  purchased  without  any  stir  in  1892  from  the  late 
(Marquis  of  Lothian.  Other  pictures  that  have  gone  from  England 
to  Berlin  are  the  splendid  portrait  of  a  woman  by  Velasquez  from 
the  Dudley  collection ;  two  Van  Dycks  from  the  Peel  collection ;  a 
beautiful  Yermeer.  together  with  six  other  Dutch  pictures,  from 
the  Clinton  Hope  collection ;  the 'Last  Judgment' of  FraAngelico, 
again  from  the  Dudley  collection,  and  a  work  the  like  of  which  we 
can  never  now  hope  to  obtain  for  the  National  Gallery;  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  man  by  Giorgione  ;  the  'Martyrdom  ol  St.  Agatha  ' 
by  Tiepolo,  a  liner  work  than  any  Tiepolo  in  the  National  Gallery  : 
two  Jan  van  Eycks  ;  the  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  '  by  Schon- 
gauer,  perhaps  the  finest  work  in  existence  by  this  rare  master  ; 
the  portrait  of  a  man  by  Holbein  (bought  for  under  ,£4,000  from 
the  Millais  collection);  four  splendid  works  by  Rubens,  including 
the  '  Bacchanal  '  and  the  'Andromeda  '  from  Blenheim;  and,  last 
and  worst  of  all,  no  fewer  than  eight  Rembrandts,  among  which 
are  the  'Preacher  Ansloo  Consoling  a  Widow,'  from  the  Ashburn- 
ham  collection,  perhaps  the  most  important  work  by  Rembrandt 
that  ever  was  in  England,  the  'Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,'  a  finer 
subject  picture  than  any  by  Rembrandt  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the 'Vision  of  Daniel,' and  the 'Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.' 
Some  few  of  all  these  pictures  were  given  to  the  Berlin  Gallery  ; 
and  of  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number,  including  all  the  most  important,  were  bought, seldom  for 
large  prices  and  often  without  any  effort  being  made  to  keep  them 
in  the  country,  without  any  stir  arising  over  their  departure." 

Such  tacts,  acknowledges  the  writer,  "prove  that  we  lose  some 
of  our  greatest  treasures,  not  because  we  can  not  afford  to  keep 
them,  but  because  we  do  not  know  we  are  losing  them,  or  are  in- 
different to  their  loss."  Compared  with  the  above  the  American 
despoilers  are  less  numerous  if  more  spectacular.  Here  is  the 
tale  : 

"The  spoils  of  American  millionaires  are  far  more  notorious, 
because  of  the  huge  prices  often  given  lor  them,  but  they  are  not 
more  rich  ;  indeed,  they  are  scarcely  so  rich.  Yet  they  are  not 
pleasant  to  read  of.  Titian's  noble  'Rape  ol  Europa  '  has  gone  to 
America;  so  has  the  Ilchester  Rembrandt,  perhaps  the  finest  por- 
trait of  himself  that  Rembrandt  ever  painted  ;  so  ha\  e  three  works 
by  Velasquez  from  the  Castle  Howard,  Kingston-Lacy,  and  Hey- 
tesbury  collections;  so  have  the  Ashburtou  Mantegna  and  the 
Ashburnham  Botticelli.      So  has  the   Warwick    Rembrandt,  to  say 

nothing  ol  a  genuine  Giotto  from  the  Willett  and  Richter  collec- 
tions, and  many  line  Dutch  pictures  by  Hobbema.  Cuyp,  Van  de 
Velde,  De  Hoogh.  and  Mct/u.  Horn  the  Dudley.  Hope,  and  Deep- 
dene  collections.    The  latest  departures  to  America  are.  we  believe, 

the  two    Holbeins  from   the  Polc-Caicw  Collection  and  the   Unions 

Moroni  from  the  Duke  ol  Sutherland's  collection." 

To  delt. it  the  purposes  of    the   American  millionaire  and  Others 

a  scheme  is  suggested  by  this  w  liter  for  the  registration  ol  works 

ol  ait  and  lor  certain  legislation  to  which  all  woi  ks  in  the  registered 
list  would  be  subject.  The  two  chiel  points  in  that  legislation  are 
"that  the  owner  ol   a  work  ol    art  in  the  registered    list   should   not 

be  allowed  to  sell  it  10  any  purchaser,  British  01   foreign,  without 

giving  a  certain  notice  ol  the  contemplated  sale  :  and  that  m  any 
such  case  the  State  should  have  the  light  ol  pre-emption." 
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plants    under    cover,     seeding,     planting,        Volume  IV.  is  in  part  statistical  and  his- 
the  yield  of  crops,  ami  the  preservation  of    toxical,  in  part  social  and  educational.      It 


This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  devoted 
t  i  the  science  >>t  agriculture  as  practised 
on  the  North  American  continent  Tin 
hrst  volume  considers  farming  regions, 
soil,  atmospheric  environment,  and  farm 
plans.  The  descriptions  of  various  locali- 
devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  oi  Canada  are  both 
interesting  and  useful,  ami  present  the 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  wax- 
To  the  man  who  wishes  to  study  farming 
in  its  various  aspects  or  to  practise  agri- 
culture, this  work  will  appeal  strongly, 
for  it  embraces  the  entire  field  of  which  it 
treats  Writers  who  have  made  special 
studies  iif  the  subjects  present  carefully 
prepared  treatises  on  the  chemical  forma- 
tions of  the  soil  in  different  regions,  the 
effect  of  fertilizers  thereon,  and  of  irrigation 
in  relation  thereto.  These  studies  are 
rendered  more  valuable  by  being  accom- 
panied by  a  section  devoted  to  the  life  and 
character  of  plants  and  animals  in  relation 
to  their  adaptability  to  particular  regions. 
Methods  of  tillage  and  the  use  of  farming 
implements  and  farm  machinery  are  also 
discust.  The  cost  of  establishing  a  farm, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  running  one  that  has 
been  established,  are  figured  out  in  detail 
and  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of  fig- 
ures of  cost  based  on  actual  experiments 
made  elsewhere. 

Volume  II.  treats  of  farm  crops  and  begins 
by  considering  plants  in  their  relations  to 
man  and  beast.  The  structure  and  physiol- 
of  the  plant,  covering  its  life  processes 
and  environment,  are  discust  at  length 
and  are  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
power  of  plants  to  respond  to  artificial 
light,  the  stimulation  of  plant  growth  by 
means  of  weak  poisons,  and  the  effect  of 
electricity  on  plant  life.  Insects  in  plant 
diseases  and  the  means  of  controlling  both 
the  insect  and  the  disease  are  next  taken  up, 
and  much  practical  advice  on  how  to  secure 
immunity,  or  how  to  effect  a  cure,  is  given. 
The  principles  of  plant-breeding  are  next 
considered  and  carefully  presented  to  the 
reader  in  language  that  can  be 
easily  understood.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  work 
is  the  judicious  use  made  of 
scientific  terminology  which 
does  not  obtrude  itself  unneces- 
sarily or  impede  an  under- 
standing of  the  text  by  the  av- 
erage man.  In  a  chapter  on 
plant  introduction,  the  editor 
points  out  that  there  is  great 
need  of  a  more  extended  crop 
flora  in  America.  Crop-rotation 
svstcms  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served, and  a  number  of  these 
are  outlined  in  order  to  enable 
those  who  wish  to  put  them  into 
practise  to  do  so  and  get  the 
most  out  of  the  soil.  The  use 
of  chemical  weed-killers  and  the 
extermination,  or  suppression, 
of  weeds  is  another  subject 
which,  as  treated,  farmers  will 
find  to  well  repay  careful  con- 
sideration.      The     growing     of  Joint 


products,  each  comes  in  for  consideration 
by  turn. 

The  North  American  field  crops  from 
"alfalfa"  to  "wheat"  are  each  considered 
separately   m  alphabetical  order  and   form 


considers  the  natural  resources  of  agricul- 
ture, questions  of  labor  in  its  relation  to 
land,  and  of  business  organization  in  relation 
to  agriculture  The  further  one  looks  into 
the  four  massive  volumes  of  winch  this  work 


I'ROK.    LIBERTY    H.    BAILEY. 


Part  [II.  of  this  volume.     Each  volume  is   consists,  the  more  fully  does  one  realize  that 
accompanied    by   an   exhaustive   index   of   itcanbetruly  described  as  a  popular  survey 

of  agriculture  and  its  allied  subjects  The 
illustrations  which  eml  ellish  these  books 
hive  practical  value  and  are  in  line  and 
half-tone,  the  full-page  plates  being  care- 
fully printed  on  surcrcalendered  paper. 

Valuable  aids  to  the  further  study  of  all 
the  subjects  of  which  only  a  hint  has  been 
given  are  the  bibliographies  which  are  ap- 
pended to  each  chapter. 

Altogether  Dr.  Bailey's  work,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  has  had  the  assistance 
of  a  large  staff  of  experts,  adequately  fills 
a  place  that  has  long  remained  vacant. 

Bromwell.  Henry  Pelham  Holmes.  The  Song- 
of  the  Wahbeek.  Frontispiece,  i2mo,  pp.  195. 
Denver:    Henrietta  E.  Bromwell.     $1. 

Ituckland.  Frank  Merton.  Rhymes  of  the  Stream- 
and  Forest.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  go.  New  York: 
Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 

Cairns,  William  B.  (Editor.)  Selections  from 
early  American  writers  1607  1800.  i>mo.  pp.  493. 
New  York:    Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Calisch,  Rabbi  Edward  N  The  Jew  in  English- 
Literature  as  Author  and  as  Subject.  i>mo,  pp. 277. 
Richmond,  Va.:  Bell  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
S2  net. 

Cleveland,  Frederick  A.,  and  Fred  Wilber  Powell. 
Railroad  Promotion  and  Capitalization  in  the  United. 
States.  8vo,  pp.  368.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $2  net. 

contents,  which  by  test  has  proved  to  be  a  Railroads  in  this  country  have  recently 
most  useful  key  to  the  contents  of  the  book  heen  much  on  the  public  mind,  chiefly  as 
of  which  it  is  part.  factors   in  the  business   and   financial  con- 

Volume  III.  is  devoted  to  farm  animals,  dition  of  the  country,  and  many  specula- 
their  domestication,  breeding,  feeding,  tive  articles  have  been  printed  in  the  jour- 
management  in  disease,  exhibition,  and  the  nals  and  magazines  treating  the  subject 
relation  to  farming  of  wild  life  including  from  this  point  of  view.  The  present  work 
such  hybrids  as  the  cattalo.  The  manufac-  is  not  speculative,  nor  is  it  a  commentary 
ture  of  animal  products,  the  dressing,  pre-  on  things  as  they  are  or  as  they  ought  to  be. 
serving,  and  shipping  of  meat  and  fish,  and  It  is  pure  fact  and  history  from  title-page 
the  tanning  of  hides  are  among  other  fea-  to  finis.  The  scientific  thoroughness,  we 
tures  with  which  this  volume  deals,  but  may  say  exhaustiveness,  with  which  the 
the  chief  part  (400  pages)  is  given  up  to  subject  is  treated  evidences  an  immense 
a  consideration  of  the  farm  animals  of  North  amount  of  labor  and  the  lucidity  with 
America,  their  care,  needs,  training,  etc.         which   the  material   has  been   arranged   is 

beyond  all  praise.  The  authors 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  first  chapter  give  an  account 
of  the  transportation  equipment 
and  condition  of  the  highroads 
during  the  revolutionary  period. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  between 
this  period  and  the  year  1819, 
when  a  writer  in  The  Ameri- 
can Farmer  (Baltimore)  deplored 
the  slow  means  of  transconti- 
nental transportation  afforded 
by  our  waterways  and  turnpikes 
and  advocated  the  importation 
of  Bactrian  camels  to  carry  the 
mails  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Still  wider  is  the 
interval  that  separates  the  idea 
of  a  camel  post  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Xorth  Pacific 
transcontinental  railroad  in  1 883. 
The  book  before  us  contains 
a  history  of  the  origination,  finan- 
f.  w.  poweli..  Frederick  a.cleveland.  cing,  and  completion  of  every  im- 

authors  of    •'Railroad   Promotion  and  Capitalization."  portant  railroad  on  this  continent 
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Laurence  Sterne  n,h  born  ol  good  family 
at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  171.;  He  claimed 
among  his  ancestors  an  Archbishop 
York  and  a  succession  of  country  gentlemen 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  if  ii"t  as  he  said 
of  his  typical  countrj  squire,  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  "no  less  than  a  dozen  alchy- 
mists,"  whose  soul  passed  successfully 
through  an  archbishop  and  a  judge  until  it 
landed  in  a  mountebank  His  father  was 
an  ensign  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  "a  little 
smart  man"  declares  thi       1  Active  to 

the  last  in  all  exercises,"  "  he  was  in  his  tem- 
per somewhat  rapid  and  hasty."  It  was 
thus,  perhaps,  that  he  was  "run  through 
tin-  body  by  Captain  Phillips  in  a  duel 
the  quarrel  begun  about  a  goos<  After 
a  barrack-school  preparation  the  1  ><  >y  was 
to  Heath,  and  there  is  a  legend  still 
current  that  while  preparing  for  college  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School  he  al- 
read  idence  of  a  somewhat  erratic 

id.  When  the  class-room  ceiling 
had  been  freshly  whitewashed  he  climbed 
the  ladder  left  there  and  wrote  in  large  capi- 
tals "Lau.  Stern.-.'  for  winch  the  usher 
rely  flogged  him  The  death  of  his 
father  in  the  West  Indies  in  1731  delayed 
his  entering  at  Cambridge,  but  through  the 
mun  ■  nabled  to 

put  his  name  on  the  books  ol  Jesus  Coll 
two   years  later      I  life   was  no 

1  to  him  than  to  many  other 
men  of  original  talenl       He  waj  said  to  be 
and    inattentive   to   Ins   boob 
11.    laughed  ^id  sometii 

rsion  of  puzzling  1 
■ 

1    but 

the  old 

; 

mi  . 
ro.  1  r  i  >►  H 

an  allegorii  al  1 1  '  rood 

Warm    W 
the  Dean  and  I 


\\  II.IIIK     L.  1    Kos- 

that    tlun-    wa.s  an    uproar    and    "Sterne 

heeded  the  advice  of  his  brethren.  With 
his  assent  an  official  of  the  Cathedral 
bought  up  the  copies  remaining  in  the  book- 
stalls, and  burned  them  with  those  still 
at  the  printers." 

Hut  he  had  discovered  that  h<  possest 
the  gift  of  authorship,  and  immediately 
alter  this  mishap  he  set  to  work  on  "Tris- 
tram Shandy'  (1759)  One  of  his  friends 
to  whom  he  read  parts  of  it  said  to  a  third 
person  "I  took  the  liberty  to  point  out 
sonie  gross  allusions,  which  I  apprehended 
would  be  matter  of  just  offense,  and  espe- 
cially when  coming  from  a  clergyman,  as 
the\'  would  betray  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
character  "I  deny  that   I  have  gone  as 

far  as  Swift,"  remarked  Sterne  when  ex- 
postulated with;  "he  keeps  a  i\w  distance 
from  Rabelais;  1  keep  a  due  distance  from 
him."  Breaking  down  in  health  through 
repeated  hemorrhages,  he  left  lor  the  Con- 
tinent m  17(12,  haunted  by  Death,  "that 
longstanding  scoundrel  of  a  scare-sinner." 
In  France  and  the  Low  Country  he  gathered 
■  •('  Ins  "Sentimental  Journey," 


• 


published  in  1708.  He  had  been  courted. 
dined,  and  flattered  by  the  literary  and 
aristocratic  circles  of  London  as  the  wit  of 
the  day.  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  last 
literary  triumph.  He  died  in  a  few  months 
from  his  chronic  complaint  which  the 
Sangrados  of  the  time  aggravated  by  their 
senseless  treatment 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sterne  had 
his  Stella  as  well  as  Swift.  Mrs.  Draper. 
a  woman  who  had  been  the  heroine  of  three 
elopements,  was"  the  star  of  his  idolatry." 
and  the  story  of  his  love  is  revealed  in 
"Letters  from  Vorick  to  Eliza."  It  is  a 
pathetic  little  volume,  but  it  perhaps  si 
the  influence  of  his  consuming  disease  m 
fostering  a  morbid  passion.  Of  Sterne's 
writings  Mr.  Cross  savs  very  justly:  "In- 
decency or  profanity  never  appears  in  his 
letters  and  books  by  itself  or  for  its  own 
sake.  His  coarsest  jests  not  only  have 
their  humorous  point,  but  they  often  cut 
rather  deeply  into  human  nature." 

Professor  Cross  has  produced  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  life  of  Sterne  which  has 
been  published.  In  more  than  oneway  it  is 
exhaustive.  All  extant  portraits  of  the 
great  humorist  are  reproduced,  and  there  is 
a  good  bibliography.  The  work  is  written 
in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  manner 
and.  we  must  add.  fulfils  the  dictum  of  the 
author  of  "Tristram  Shandy":  "If  the 
characters  of  past  ages  and  men  are  to  be 
drawn  at  all.  they  should  be  drawn  like 
themselves;  that  is.  with  their  excellences 
and  with  their  foil  1. 

<  ullum,  Ri.luwell.  The  Watchers  of  the  Plains 
— A  Tale  of  the  Western  Prairies.  Frontispiece. 
lamo,  pp.  374.      Philadelphia:    George  W.    Jao 

Co. 

<  uriis.  William  Elery. 
lustrated.     Bvo,   pi 

Co.      $js-5°  net. 

(  111  wood,  Tames  Oliver.     The  Great  Lak. 
pp.  22-.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

The  beautiful  and  the  practical  an 
bined  in  this  sumptuous  volume  in  which 
we   learn   a   great    deal   about    the   nautical 
and    commercial    activities   on    the 
fresh-water   seas    in    the    work!.      The   tirst 
portion  of  Mr.  Cm  wood's  book  contains  an 
account    of    the   ships    that    navigate    these 
lake-      their  owners,  the.r  sailors,  and  their 
cargoes.     Their  cargoes  are  ^<i  con- 
lumber,  etc.       A   full   account 
passenger  traffic,  written,    we  presume,  to 
further  its  expansion  in  summer  time.      The 
"Romance    and     Tragedy    of     the     Inland 
:-  the  title  <>f  a  thrilling  chapter  in 
which  shipwr  ck  plays  a  prominenl 

i  luffalo  to  I  hiluth  there  have  occurred 
!  y  of  which  the 

of    this 
work   is   taken   up   with   an   account   of   the 

geological   origin   "i    the   lak.-s   and    their 
early  history  when  the  aborigines  na\ 
them    in    their    rude   canoe         Then    comes 
the   white  man's  struggle   lor   the   mastery 
11.  h.     English 
up  to  the  Warol  [812,  and  subsequently 
The  illui  :  e\  enty-two  in   num- 

ber,  are   photographic   neproductioi 
are   m   every   way  excellent    and    helpful 
The  map  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and 

the  work  is  furnished  with  an  index.       We 
repeal    that    m    this    volume    we    recognize 
that  mingling  of  the  )//;/.   and  the  dul 
hard    dry.    commercial    with    the    beautiful 
{Continued  m  f    .. 


One    Irish    Summer       11 
New    York:     Duti:< 
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Variable 
Line  Spacer 


lo  write  on  rule<_ 
per  or  special 


ror 


'ms,  press  tkis 
key.  It  brings  the 
lines  of  typewritinq 
to  any  position  on 
the  paper.  One 
of  the  28  features 
of  the  easy-  action. 
li  ght  -running 

Model   lO 


Typewriter 
4 


V_ircular  about  this  and 
other  features  sent  free. 
The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  G>Inc 
Syracuse.N.Y.USA 


"Thanks,  Many  Thanks!" 
for  this  Smoke 

so    unapproachable,    so    deli- 
cious, so  cool,  without  a  " bite  ■ 
or    a    regret."     The    natural 
flavor  of  pure  tobacco.     One 
trial  enraptures.     It's 


Snorial  Offer  Jl  y",,r  d"ler  wi"  ""'  ",,Iplv  v 
OpeCiai   Ulier  hnn.,meand50c.  fnra40..  ran  nrSpilnwii 

Miiinre  and  a  25c.  tob  ,rro  pnnch,  prepud.     Money  back  it  not 

■atiMierf.     l33'o7.  i»<r.;3'ioz.7ir.;  J^  lb  .«l.65:  1    b  *3.30  prepaid. 

Interesting  booklet  "How  to  Smoke  a  Pipe,"  free. 

E.   HOFFMAN    C0XPA5T,  Mfrs.,  19*  Madison  Street,  Chicaro 


The  Real 
Furnace  Test 

Does  It  Supply  Plenty  of  Heat  In 
All   the    Rooms    All    the    Time  ? 

rHE  Farquhar  Sanitary  Furnace  meets 
this  test;  wc  know  of  none  other  that  does. 
For  the  first  time  in  heating  history, 
the  Farquhar  maintains  absolute  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  all  rooms,  regardless  of  location, 
regardless  of  exposure — yet  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  exclusive  achievements  of  the  wonderful 

"farQuar 

SANITARY  FURNACE 


WHEN  people  tear  out  expen- 
sive hot  water  and  steam 
heating  systems  to  install 
the  Farquhar  Sanitary  Furnace  and 
Ventilating  System,  there  must  be 
some  very  good  reasons  for  it. 

Those  reasons  are  its  revolu- 
tionary principles  and  accomplish- 
ments— it  does  things  no  other 
furnace  does. 

The  Farquhar  Furnace  throws 
off  an  abundance  of  warm  air — 
entirely  fills  every  room  with  it — 
instead  of  selecting  here  and  there 
a  pipe  and  by  forcing  super-heated, 
scorched,  vitiated  air  through  it,  try 
to  heat  the  air  that  is  already  in 
the  rooms. 

That  process  was  always  a  fail- 
ure. More  than  this,  the  Farquhar 
System  provides  a  scientific,  prac- 
tical way  to  draw  off  the  cooled  air 


to  make  room  for  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  fresh,  balmy,  warm  air  that 
rises  gently  through  the  register. 

Three  points  distinguish  this 
furnace  from  all  other  furnaces  and 
from  every  other  heating  system  : 

Point  I.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
has  a  welded  steel  one-piece  fire 
box — welded  by  a  special  process 
— perfectly  dust-tight  and  gas- 
tight. 

Point  II.  The  fire  box  and  out- 
let passages  are  so  arranged  as  to 
extract  all  the  heat  from  fuel. 

Point  III.  A  simple,  positive 
arm  regulator  automatically  con- 
trols the  fire  without  any  thought 
or  attention  on  your  part.  You  set 
it ;  then  forget  it ! 

The  Farquhar  actually  tends  it- 
self; except  that  you  coal  it  once 
every  24  hours.   Hard  or  soft  coal. 


Of  course,  such  a  furnace  costs  a  little  more  to  install  than  the 
common  kind,  but  that  is  FIRST  cost.  You  really  save  40  per 
cent  on  fuel;  thus,  in  the  end,  the  Farquhar  is  most  economical. 

Send  plan  details  about  your  house  and  we  will  advise  free. 
Write  for  booklet  "Sanitation  in  House  Heating,"  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  FARQUHAR  FURNACE  COMPANY,  Mlrs.,  101  Main  St.,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

New  York.  Philadelphia  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati.  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Louisville.  Nashville,  Chattanooga 


"He  ha.d  smaJI  skill  o>  horse  }-lesh 
who  bought  goose  bo  ride  onVDonTt-dkke 
Site      ordinary  soaps   . 


for 

TOE 

is  3/\  POLIO  *• 

=Try  a.cd.ke  of-iha-nd  be  convinced.  = 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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1ES  fiEN  betterW^o 


Try  Our  Way  FREE 

Give  us  your  honest  judgment  on 
the  Never  Fail  Perfect  Stropper.     It 

has  cost  us  Si  5,000  to  perfect  it,  and 
the  money  was  well  spent  because  it  has 
revolutionized  the  shaving  problem. 

You  want  one  if  this  is  true — 
Let  US  take  the  risk. 

We  know  that  if  we  can  prove  to  every 
Literary  Digest  reader  who  shaves  himself — 
or  should  do  so — that  the  Never  Fail  will  give 


keener,  finer  edge  than  he  ever  saw 
before,  and  will  do  it  in  four  seconds,  he  will  fight  before  he  gives  it  up,  Just  send 
in  the  coupon  below,  and  the  Never  Fail  will  go  to  you  for  ten  days'  Free  Trial — 
charges  prepaid. 

with  perfect  truth :  "Never  before 
have  I  enjoyed  such  a  Shave,"  SEND 
THE    STROPPER    RIGHT    BACK. 


Then  if  you  can't  say 


Turn  your  daily  shaving  task  into  a 
real  pleasure.  You  can't  go  on  scraping 
painfully  at  your  face  with  ordinary  razor 
edges,  and  preserve  that  healthful,  well- 
groomed  look  with  which  every  gentleman 
should  begin  the  day. 


The  NEVER   FAIL  Perfect  Stropper 

is  made  for  ordinary  blades,  and  every 
form  of  safety,  including  the  Clauss — 
whether  single  or  double  edged.  Just  tell 
us  the  style  of  blade  you  use— we  will 
send  the  stropper  wanted. 


Every  user  of  safety  razors  knows  that  mighty  few — if  any 
—of   his    blades    are   actually   fit    to    use   until   they   are 
stropped.     The  Never  Fail  will  make  every  one  of  them 
good  for  from  50  to  150  perfect  shaves,  so  it  pays 
for  itself  in  money  as  well  as  time  saved. 

Send  no  money,  bat  send  the  coupon  today — 
Don't  miss  one  NEVER   FAIL   Shave. 

NEVER-FAIL  CO. 

1009  Nicholas  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


PANAMAS  AT  IMPORTERS' PRICES 

edoforei 

Will       SO,, I 


1  i-t  id.  appeal 
Smith  Americ 

nil     lot    at 


in    I'. in, mi 

reduced 


•  disposed  of  1 
il.it- 
price  will 


Qenn 
of   this  -1 
exhausted 
I  beautiful  and  dm  »  for  men  and  wome 

,,  .Nilea  elsewhere  tor  •IO.OO,  will  be  senl  t 
eiprpM  prepaid  anywhere  In  the  D.  8  .  read]  to  wear       Lad  I 
ra  at  coal      "  rite  for  1808  style  1.00k.  showing  :s5  other 
attractive  -» >  i«--     Monej  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
AUSTIN   HAT  COMPANY.  Direct  Importtri,  613  Bro»dwiy,  New  York 


KOH-I-NOOR 

Pencil  Point 


E  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

■Ha  SIM  J  ordrrof 

ENSIGN   FILMS 

HiiufT  Deretopers, 
Imperial  Plates  Busses  Taper 

In  I  1  atnloirtio  on  PC 
C.CENNERT.  Dept.18 

\i  >i  <  MI  84-M  k.  itta  M. 

(  Mil  tOO,   >0-M  Sliitr  to. 


€J  The    most  widely-known 
brand  of  pencils  in  the  world. 

Made  in   Austria  — known,  sold   and  used  every- 
I0t  '.1.51  ■<■  doz.     IT  different  <!•  . 
tly  right  01. •  Purpose  and  Paper, 

1  the  tame     Be  sun-  you  get 

the  genuine,  stamped    KOH-I-NOOR."    An 
.  *on. 

L.  *  C.  HARDTMUTH.  E.ub    1790.     34  E.  23d  Si.,  N.  Y.  C. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
tinned  from  page  to-o.) 

and  the  historical  which  is  quite  characteris- 

:  the  day  and  seems  likely  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Gradgrind's  passion  tor  facts,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  tourist's  desire  for  lovely 
scenery  and  historic  romance. 

DSWSSU,    If.    L       Where   the   Shamrock   G 

Facts  oi   Irish  History  Delivered 
to  (iir:s.      I'tno    pj>     111.      London:    Elliot  Stock. 

De  Leon  1  ('  Belles,  Beaux  and  Brains  of  the 
oo's  Illustrated  Bvo,  pp  4<M  New  York  G  W 
Dillingham  Co.      S?   net. 

Derleth.  Charles       The  Destructive  Extent  of  the 
California   Earthquake       Its   ElTect   u|>on  Structures 
and    Structural     Materials    within     the    Earthquake 
Bell        tamo,   pp.  13a.       Illustrated       San   Fran> 
A    M    Robertson      Si  -\s  net. 

Ihimjii,  p  J  (M  I)  1  Infinity  01'  Nature's  God. 
i6mo,  pp.  134.      Grand  Forks,  N    i)     P   J.  Duggan 

Dunham,  Curtis  Gambolling  with  Galatea  a 
Bucolic  Romance  Illustrated  umo,  pp.  185.  Bos- 
ton   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     $1.15  net. 

du  Maurier.  Major  Guy.  An  Englishman's 
Home.  A  Play  in  three  acts.  Frontispiece.  1  imo. 
pp.  i.(o.      New    York:    Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

Dye,  John  T.  Ideals  of  Democracy — Conversa- 
tions in  a  Smoking  Car.  1  :rao.  pp.  174.  Indian- 
apolis:   Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Esenweln,  J  Berg.  Writing  the  Short  Story. 
A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Rise,  Structure,  Wri- 
ting, and  Sale  of  the  Modern  Short  Story,  nmo. 
pp.  441.  New  York:  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 
Si.  as. 

Flnck,  Henry  T.  Giieg  and_  his  Music.  Frontis 
piece.  1  .'mo.  pp.  317.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co 
$2  50  net. 

Harper.  George  McLean.  Sainte-Beuve.  8vo. 
PP-  389.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  great  French  critic,  Charles  Augus- 
tin  Sainte-Beuve,  was  born  at  Boulogne 
in  1804.  He  began  his  career  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  in  1S24  began  to  contribute*  Sfef- 
ary  articles  to  the  press,  and  from  review- 
ing Victor  Hugo's  poems  in  1827  he  came 
in  close  contact  with  that  author  and  the 
famous  Cenacle.  After  the  revolution  of 
1S50  his  mind  was  seriously  turned  to  re- 


InplicatM  witb  Um 
».l  Tip  Top  llupllMtor. 


.,1  M  ciiptta 


Btar'l   ink. 

in,.*   from   p*n- 
r.,ni  lypr  writ- 

I.I.I  Without 

'nil,,    .tor     (  »p 


H.»t    •  •        l-n     III, 

l«.  ,....!■ 

II  M\   ,  13  01        (  ..nl.ini 
I  JC    QQ 

HI. if    in  J-I.il  Si.  ,  N.w  Tork 


ligious  questions  under  the  influence  of 
Lamennais.  He  wrote  his  solitary  novel. 
"Yoluptc,"  in  1834,  and  his  last  book  of 
verses  a  little  later.  After  a  visit  to  Italy 
in  the  forties  he  came  out  in  his  peculiar 
and  almost  unique  character  as  an  un- 
biased [critic,  "a  naturalist  of  minds,"  as 
he  has  been  styled.  To  this  work  of  ap- 
preciating and  appraising  other  men's  pro- 
ductions he  brought  a  calm  and  cheerful 
judgment,  an  exquisite  sympathy,  and  a 
faultless  taste,  all  of  which  are  embodied 
in    prose    writings    of     lucid     and     (lawless 

diction.  He  was  a  fine  Latinist,  and  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  to  be  professor  of 
Latin  poetry  at  the  College  of  France. 
But  his  fame  rests  on  his  "Causeries."  his 
"Critiques  el  Portraits,"  "Portraits  Con- 
temporains,"  and  "  Portraits  des  Femmcs." 
or  Harper  is  perhaps  right  in  rank- 
ing Sainte-Beuve  with  Taine  and  Kenan 
This  triumvirate  has  certainly  taken  the 
first     rank     in     the     intellectual     world     of 

even  of  European   modern  tunes 
Sainte-Beuve  especially  is  dear  to  those 

who  read  linn  lor  the  calm  and  placid  light 

on  which  he  flings  on  all  the 

mental     and     psychical     questions     which 

agitated  the  world  of  his  time.     He  was  a 

giant  in  the  mastery  with  which,  he  sifted, 
illuminated,  and   interpreted    the   problems 

of  psychology,  morality,  religion,  politics, 
and  art. 

Yet  his  greatest  genius  was  shown  in  the 


II. u.  Ilupllf.tor  « 

our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrart  DIOE8T  when  wtUIuk  to  MMUllMII 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORNFOKI>\S  A<ll>   I'HdSI'HATB 

KMlfol  added  to  11  gtsM  of  00M  water  Inrlgor- 
ates,  Slreniftuens  and  Refrl 
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wonderful  power  with  which  ho  analyzed 
the  personality  of  lu^  subjects.  He  was 
the  greatest,  most  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  the  French  classics  that  literature  has 
ever  known.  He  has,  moreover,  embalmed 
in  his  matchless  essays,  the  memory  of 
numerous  minor  authors  ami  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  French  worthies  who  were 
only  remotely  connected  with  letters  gives 
him  material  for  many  of  his  most  fresh 
and  vital  lucubrations. 

The  publishers  are  doing  good  service 
in  furnishing  the  public  with  this  series  of 
"French    Men    of    Letters.''    which    already 

includes  Montaigne,  Balzac,  and  Francois 
Rabelais.  The  present  work  keeps  up  the 
high  standard  of  the  preceding  volumes. 

Hartt.  Rollin  Lynde  The  People  at  Play  Illus- 
trated, i. 'mo.  pp  310.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.      Si  50  net. 

Hays.  Helen  Ashe  A  Little  Maryland  Garden. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp.  201.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.      Si   75  net. 

H.i  \  wood.    John    Campbell      The    Silver    Cleek. 
ted.      iomo.    pp,    236.      New    York:     Mitchell 
Kennerley       $1 

II.  i/liit.  Clarence  Watt.  When  Skies  are  Gray 
—  With  a  Rift  or  Two.  Yerses.  umo,  pp.  50. 
New  York:    Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Henderson,  Walter  George.  Norah  Gonough. 
1:1110,  pp.  258.      New  York:    Outing  Publishing  Co. 

Henry.  Agnes.  Skat  Made  Easy — A  Simple  Ex- 
position of  the  Fundamental  Rules  Governing  the 
Game  i6mo.  pp.  75.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs   &  Co. 

Hewlett.  Maurice  Artemision — Idylls  and  Songs. 
mmo,  pp.  124.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1  net. 

Hilton.  Marian  A  The  Garden  of  Girls— A 
Story  Illustrated  i:mo,  pp  300.  New  York: 
Tandy-Thomas  Co.     $1.50. 

Howells.  W.  D.  The  Mother  and  the  Father. 
Illustrated.  i:mo.  pp.  54  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     Si.'o  net. 


PRESSED  HARD 
Coffee's  Weight  on  Old  Age 


When  prominent  men  realize  the  injurious 
effects  of  coffee  and  the  change  in  health 
that  Postum  can  bring,  they  are  glad  to  lend 
their  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  one 
of  the  southern  states  says: 

"My  mother,  since  her  early  childhood, 
was  an  inveterate  coffee  drinker,  had  been 
troubled  with  her  heart  for  a  number  of 
years  and  complained  of  that  'weak  all  over' 
feeling  and  sick  stomach. 

'Some  time  ago  I  was  making  an  official 
visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  and 
took  dinner  with  one  of  the  merchants  of 
the  place.  I  noticed  a  somewhat  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  coffee,  and  asked  him  concern- 
ing it.     He  replied  that  it  was  Postum. 

"I  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  after  the 
meal  was  over,  I  bought  a  package  to  carry 
home  with  me,  and  had  wife  prepare  some 
for  the  next  meal.  The  whole  family  were 
so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  we  discontinued 
coffee  and  used  Postum  entirely. 

"I  had  really  been  at  times  very  anxious 
concerning  my  mother's  condition,  but  we 
noticed  that  after  using  Postum  for  a  short 
time  she  felt  so  much  better  than  she  did 
prior  to  its  use,  and  had  little  trouble  with 
her  heart  and  no  sick  stomach;  that  the 
headaches  were  not  so  frequent,  and  her 
general  condition  much  improved.  This 
continued  until  she  was  as  well  and  hearty 
as  the  rest  of  us. 

"I  know  Postum  has  benefited  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  but 
not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  in  the  case  of 
mv  mother,  as  she  was  a  victim  of  long 
standing."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


niT 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 


SLIP  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor, 
Pocket  Edition,  into 
your  vacation  grip. 

You'll  find  it  the  most  useful 
single  article  in  your  whole  outfit. 
The  Gillette  has  solved  the 
shaving  problem  for  summer, 
winter  and  all  the  time. 

Whether  at  the  mountain  or 
seashore,  hotel  or  cottage,  on  the 
trip  or  in  camp,  vou  can  always 
be  sure  of  a  clean,  satisfying 
shave  with  the  Gillette  at  hand. 

No  stropping,  no  honing.  Any 
man  can  use  it.  It  insures  a  per- 
fect shave  no  matter  how  tough 
the  beard  or  tender  the  skin.  It 
is  the  one  safe  razor  and  the  only 
razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave. 


No  matter  where  you  go  — 
at  home  or  abroad  —  you'll  find 
the  Gillette  in  use  and  you 
will  be  able  to  supply  yourself 
with  Gillette  blades. 

The  New  Pocket  Edition  is 
about  the  handsomest  and  clev- 
erest little  device  you  ever  saw; 
pocket  case  is  made  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel  or  gunmetal.  Plain 
polished  suitable  for  the  engrav- 
ing of  initials  in  Renaissance  or 
Floral  designs.  Handle  and  blade 
box  each  triple  silver-plated  or 
14K  gold-plated. 

On  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  a  Gillette 
Shaving  Brush — a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality — bristles  grip- 
ped in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette 
Shaving  Stick — a  shaving  soap 
worthy  ot  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor. 


Jfete  Y<,rk,  Times  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

London  Office 
17  Holborn   Viaduct,  E.  C. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boiton 


Canadian  Office 

S3  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 

I  Have  Loaned  $1,500,000  on  These  Farms 
and  Never  Lost  a  Cent — to  Private  Investors 


During  the  last  '27  years  I  have  loaned  over  $1,500,000 
to  private  investors  without  a  single  default  of  principal 
or  interest  on  North  Dakota  farm  lands.  I  sell  mort- 
gages of  that  kind  on  rich  farms  in  the  counties  surround- 
ing my  home  and  throughout  North  Dakota.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mortgages  that  through 
banks  and  trust  companies  are  sold  to  net  4{4  to  5  Per 
cent.     I  sell  them  so  your  money  can  earn  0  per  cent. 

I  know  personally  every  section  upon  which  ihese 
mortgages  are  issued.  I  have  carefully  investigated  and 
in  most  cases  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  farmer. 
I  know  for  what  purpose  he  wants  the  money,  and  in  no 
case  do  I  loan  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  a  conservative 
present  valuation. 


I  give  all  the  details  of  every  mortgage  I  offer.  I  live 
in  Lisbon  and  have  resided  in  North  Dakota  27  years. 
I  spent  III  years  in  the  banking  business  and  the  past  \i 
years  in  handling  farm  mortgages  I  am  in  constant 
touch  with  the  property  and  owner.  I  am  always  at 
your  service. 

If  you  have  $1,0(10  or  more  or  investments  you  have 
held  which  are  maturing  about  July  st  the  principal  of 
which  you  would  like  to  invest  in  the  best  security  and 
that  will  earn  ri  per  cent.,  write  me  for  list  No.  ItiS. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ri^REAMY  Cup  Custards  that  melt 
v^  in  your  mouth*  How  cool  and  good 
they  taste  on  a  sweltering  day.  It's  easier  than  you  think 
to  make  them  just  right. 
<j]  Ask  any  good  cook,  she'll  tell  you:  Simply  milk, eggs  and  so  forth — 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  right  consistency  and  smoothness  you  mast  use 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

<]|  Do  you  know  that  the  finest  shortcake  ever  baked  is  made  with  part 
Kingsford's?  The  cake  itself,  mind  you.  One-fourth  corn  starch  and 
three  fourths  flour  give  a  wonderful  lightness  and  delicacy  of  texture. 
The  Book  tells, 

V  Send  a  postcard  today,  and  we  will  mail  without  charge  our 
remarkable  little  Cook  Book  "A  A" — with  One  Hundred  Cool 
Desserts  for  Hot  Weather. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH   CO..  Successors 

Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 


Bnppll 


tipplied  only  by  the  RinKimi.  Ideal  ror  card  iihIoiph,  hot 
itirk-.  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Ulp  Co.,  N. 


Colonial  Cedar  Chests 


Irs  and 

»rr  thr  perfection  ■  ■!  ptalti-,1  ...  P""* 

Ihday  promts;    ;i  link  I    romantic 

last  ■rtrh  the  beauty  .ml  utility  ■  > 

ern  K<-.|  CeHar,  hemWIy hound  an. I  Anl 
copper     Sold  direct  from  la  low,  with  privilege  "I  examination  and 
olutelyWITHOUl  COST  TO  YOU.  Writetori  italogu*. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  COMPANY,  Depl.  22  Sutesyille.  N.  C. 


roning  Made  Easy 

■  Y.>u  eaa Obtain  abettor  flniih  on  your  fine  lino 
plain  SlothM,  flat  work  with  lem  effort  and 
expense,   in  one-fourth  tho  tune  roquirod 
by  tho  Old  method,  by  usine  tho 

SinhhIronk 

^•aHUJJ^ULMilw*-  ' 

Heated  ny  r  >»  or  (raaollno—  1  cent  per  hour. 

Wlirrr  ire  have  nodaaler  we'll  aond  Ironer 

■  .vi'  FREE  Trial.    Writo  today  for 

FREE  Booklet  showing  all  sixoa  and  styloa. 

ISIKRirill  IIIUMMi  111  II1.1K  (  u. 
M— 82  K.   I.nke  Btrert,  .  t'hleaeo.  Ill 


V 


THE  PEN  TO  SETTLE  ON 

man  baa  ever  demanded  from  ■  pen  l«  offor.-d 
in  the  Ai.iii.in.il  Paloon, 

o  a  k  f..r  pen  perfection  ?    <i>-i  ju-t  one 
from  your  stationer  and  *.m  will  buj  n 
i», »i  ii. 

re(   ii  in  thi    I 
We  ganrantee  them  nbeolntoly. 

IX)B    8  \i.k    it v    s  i  \  hum  i 

*P<M  ni-nl  /,,,■ 
A    L.  SALOMON  &  CO.        347  Broadway.  New  York 


Write  for  Prof.  Charles   IVIunter's 

NULIFE  BOOK 

IT  WILL  TEACH   YOU   HOW  TO 

Breathe  Yourself  Back  to  Health 

Tli  M     v.ilualilr     illustrated 
lu»>k  will  be  sent  you 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

It  sin, ui  .iii.l   i  \|'l.iins   how 

Men,    Women    and 

Children      hair      rrKainrd 

tlu-ir  health  through  drrp 
breathing,  it  tells  how  to 
expand  the  cheat,  straighten 
lioul.lrri  and  reduce  a 
protrudlaf  abdonUaa 

PROF.  CHARLES  MUNTER 

Nulll*  Denl.C-6 

No.  13-15  W.  34th  SI.  New  York 
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Hyde,      William     Dewitt.     Self-Measurement     A 

■  if  Human  Values  with  Directions  for  Personal 

Application.      i6tno,    pp.    74.     New    York:     H     \V 

h        50  cents  net. 

Inxer.  Archie  J.  Revealed  Translation  of  John's 
Revelation,      tamo,  pp.  166      Oakland,  Cal.:    Archie 

T.  Inger. 

Jam-  ».  Alton  and  Sunford,  AlU-rt    Hart 

American  History  Illustrated  tamo,  pp.  $65. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     ti.41 

fones,  Philip  L  A  Restatement  of  Baptist 
Principles.  lomo,  pp.  1  1  0.  Philadelphia:  Griffith 
&  Rowland  Press.      50  cents  net 

Jordan,    David    Starr        The    Pate    of    Iciodorum, 
being  the  Story  of  a  City  Made  Rich  by  Ta 
[6mo,  pp    tit       New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  I 
net. 

Klsor.  S  E  Sonnets  of  a  Chorus  Girl  iirnio, 
pp  74  New  York:  Dodge  Puolishing  ('..  <o 
cents  net. 

Kuelmemann.  Dr  Bugflu.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
President    of    Harvard   I  ■ 

May  19,  1909).  Frontispiece.  8vo.  pp  §4  Boston 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      Si  net. 

Marquand,      Allan       Creek      Architectut 
15       The  Macmillan  Co.      $2. 25  net. 

The  power  of  condensation  and  lucid 
arrangement  could  not  be  shown  in  a  more 
striking  degree  than  this  work  pn 
The  Greek  language  began  by  walking  in 
flowing  garments,  and  the  soft  vowels  were 
linked  together  like  the  folds  of  a  chlamys 
in  the  Ionic  vocabulary.  Hut  as  the  mind 
and  character  of  Hellas  grew,  the  loins  were 
girded  as  with  a  tunic  into  close-presl 
and  neatly  knit  syllables  of  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon.  So  is  it  with  the  text- 
hooks,  the  stored-up  learning  of  the  pres- 
ent days.  There  is  fact  and  statement, 
but  no  room  or  time  for  expatiation.  The 
illustration,  the  diagram,  and  the  • 
(ieation  of  the  instructor  are  put  I 
the  reader,  and  out  of  these  hare  mate- 
rials he  must  construct  the  philosophy, 
the  idealism  of  the  subject  for  himself 

Professor  Marquand  has  done  his  work- 
so  clearly,  so  well,  and  so  completely  that 
the  student  receives  from  his  book  quite 
enough  to  serve  as  the  clue  of  Ariadne  in 
finding  his  way  through  the  labyrinth. 
The  book  starts  from  the  very  basis  of  its 
subject.  The  materials  of  amient  Greek 
buildings  were  originally  wood;  thence  an 
advance  was  made  to  clay  and  stucco 
Stone,  marble,  and  metal  were  ultimately 
adopted  The  chapter  on  architectural 
forms  brings  us  to  the  grammar  of  Greek 
construction  The  foundations,  the  walls. 
apertures,    pillars,    columns,   and    piers   are 

described,  identified,  classified,  and  illus- 
trated from  antique  examples.  The  chap- 
ter on  proportion  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  hook  and  the  mythical  method 
of  Aure's  is  compared  with  the  architec- 
tural method  of  Vitruvius.  The  mysteries 
of  proportion  in  architecture  have  never 
been  so  concisely  and  so  thoroughly  ex- 
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5c. 

Everywhere 
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pounded  Decoration  in  Greek  building 
is   traced   from   the   Doric   leaf,   the   Ionic 

leal",  the  egg  and  dart,  to  the  rosette,  the 
palmette,  and  lotus  pattern  <•>(  Egyptian 
origin.  The  beauty  and  wealth  of  illus- 
tration  in  this  section  are  remarkable 
Finally  we  come  to  composition  and  style 
and  the  extant  monuments. 

The  latest  authorities  have  been  freely 

made  use  of  in  this  work.  Among  these 
the  publications  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment on  Olympia,  Pergamon,  Pirene,  and 
nesia,  and  that  of  the  French  Govern 
ment  on  Delphi.  A  full  bibliography  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  volume  which  ends  with  a 
very  complete  index 

McComb.  Samuel  The  Power  of  Self -Suggestion 
linn,  pp.  49,      Now  York:    Mort'att.  Yard    &Co. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius.  The  Thoughts  of 
EUited  by  Dana  Estes,  M.  A  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  114.     Boston:    Dana  Estes    &  Co. 

Stawell.  Mrs.  Rodolph.  Motor  Tours  in  Wales 
and  the  Border  Counties  Pp.  .'So.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co. 

The  advantages  of  motoring  over  other 
■modes  of  travel  are  well  demonstrated  by 
the  authoress  of  this  inviting  volume. 
With  a  delightful  freedom  born  of  disre- 
gard for  time-tables  and  accepted  roads. 
Mrs  Stawell  has  been  able  to  reveal  to  us 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  less  frequented 
by-paths  of  Wales  as  well  as  the  better- 
known  objects  of  interest  available  to 
every  tourist.  This  motorist  at  least  can 
not  be  proven  guilty  of  the  charge  so  often 
brought  against  this  class  of  travelers 
that  "having  eyes,  they  see  not 

Starting  from  Shrewsbury  as  a  center, 
the  writer  first  makes  a  few  fifty-mile 
dashes  into  Shropshire,  covering  pretty 
thoroughly  that  trim,  well-kept  section  of 
England  As  the  Welsh  border  is  crossed. 
turbulent  streams  and  frowning  crags 
greet  one  at  every  turn,  for  the  beauty  of 
Wales  is  not  that  of  cultivation,  but  rather 
that  of  nature  in  her  wilder  aspects.  In- 
terspersed with  descriptions  of  the  Snow- 
don  country  are  chatty  stories  of  saint 
and  sinner,  among  others  the  once-dreaded 
Owen  Glyndwr,  Llewelyn  the  Great,  and 
the  first  Prince  of  Wales.  Every  ruined 
castle  and  church  has  its  legend.  Middle 
Wales  is  next  visited  and  after  that  the 
romantic  country  adjoining  the  rocky 
south  coast  St  David's,  Pembroke,  and 
other  fascinating  places  are  made  the  ob- 
jective points  of  numerous  delightful  runs. 
Last  of  all,  the  valley  of  the  Wye  is  ex- 
plored and  the  story  of  it-  cathedral  town- 
told  entertainingly 

The  photographs  which  are  plentiful 
and  attractive,  form  alone  a  fairly  com- 
plete panorama  of  picturesque  Wales.  A 
useful  road  map  is  another  good  feature 
The  tourist  who  contemplates  a  trip  simi- 
lar to  that  described  in  this  book  would  do 
well  to  take  the  volume  along  with  him  as 
■a  companion. 

Straeb.e>,  Lionel.  [Editor.]  Preface  with  De- 
scriptive Sketches  by  Walter  Littlefield.  Love  Let- 
-ters  of  Famous  Poets  and  Novelists.  8vo,  pp.  340. 
New  York-   John  Mc Bride  Co.     $2  net. 

Strong,  Augustus  Hopkins.  Systematic  The- 
ology— A  Compendium  and  Commonplace  Book. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Theological  Students.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  III.  The  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 
8vo,  pp.  777  1166.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press      $;>.so  net 

TompkiBS,  Frederick  Charles.  Court  Tennis, 
with  Notes  on  Racquets  and  Squash-Racquets. 
Illustrated.      i6mo,    pp.     114.      Philadelphia:      I.    B. 

Lippincott  Co       $1   net. 


"Elk" 

The  Newest  Summer  Collar 

A 
Corliss- Coon 

Hand      f^\         11 

Made  Collar 

2  for  25c. 


"Elk" 

Points  1  *4    in. 


In  "Elk"  we  have 
sueceeded  in  putting  style  and  snap 
in  a  low,  comfortable,  warm  weather 
collar. 

"Outing,"  "Yachting"  and 
"Varsity" — Standard  Summer 
Styles — will  also  be  worn  this  sea- 
son. "Kaiser" — a  revived  style — 
is  meeting  with  some  favor. 

Any  styles  you  buy  in  Corliss - 
Coon  Brand  are  hand-made,  strong, 
long  wearing  collars  of  the 
"Better"  sort. 

Sold  by  Furnishers  everywhere  especially 
by  those  who  seek  to  give  undoubted  value. 

If  not  readily  obtainable,  order  from  the 
factory,  enclosing  the  regular  price,  $1.50  per 
dozen  or  25c  for  two,  and  prompt,  prepaid 
delivery  will  be  made. 

Send  for  our  new  Style  Book,  showing   all   the   best   shapes— it   will  help 
you  in  your  collar  selections. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  W,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


AISER-Points  2'/i  in. 


A  Philadelphia  physician  writes: 

'7  have  used  Tartarlithine  since  prat 
put  upon  the  market  with  the  best  n  - 
suits.  Were  I  to  furnish  medicine  in 
mu  office  Tartarlithine  would  be  one  of 
the  preparations  which  I  should  keep  in 
quantity  for  the  purpose.  " 

Tartarlithine 

rarely  fails,  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  re 
move  the  poison  of  rheumatism 
— uric  acid. 


Free  Sample 


and  our  boukle 
cure  of  Rhenmai 
od  request. 


McKesson  &  robbins 

S3  FULTON  STREET    NEW  YORK 
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AT  SIX:  PER  GENT 


deposited   with  'his 

our    !-ernrprl   Certifi- 

:e  of  Deposit  plan,  it  is  sale-guarded  I 
.-ry  known  finnn<i:il  precaution.  The  Certi1'- 
cntes  .-ire  accompanied  by  fir't  mortgage"  on 
approved  and  well  located  renl  ei-tule,  having  a 
viiloefar  in  excess  of  the  mortgage. 
The  depo-itur  holda  in  Ins  possesion  the  Cer- 
tificate, the  mortgage,  the  bond  ofthe  mortgagee, 
the  assignment  papers  and  the  abstract  of  title. 
Itusinesa  and  professional  men.  farmers,  women 
who  manage  theirown  ;irt;tir«,  and  persons  who 
live    on    the    income     from    their    money   nre 

o 1%  our  depositors 

Interest  paid  monthly,  Quarterly  or  semi-annu- 
ally  it  discretion  of  depositors. 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "F" 

Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000 
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comfort.     To    be    sure 
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MEN    O  DrbawiVenach  5 0C 

B  ««.••_'      Shirts  and      OC-. 
O  y  S       Drawers,  each  Z  DC 

Union  Suits:   MerTs  $1.00;   Boys'  50c 

All  standard  styles  and  sizes 
in  our  booklet  on  "Coolness, 
Comfort,  Economy."  Send 
for  it  and  buy  of  your  dealer. 

CHALMERS   KNITTING  CO. 

4  Washington  St.  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


OME  GYM 


U 

|     NASTICS  —  Swedish    System. 
ApparatOf   not  necessary.     Price, 
50  cents  ;  by  mail,  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


and  How 

to 
Secure  it 


Self-Control 

By  PAUL  DUBOIS,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders."  eii  . 
Just  issued,      (loth,  Si. 50  net:  $1.60  hy  mail. 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


The 

Underwood 

Standard 

Typewriter 
Originated— 

Writing-in-Sight  Construction, 
Built-in     Tabulators,   and 
Modern  Kookkceping  Appliances. 

And  Combines— 

Originality,  Stability, 
Speed   and    Adaptability. 

"The  Machine   You   Will  Eventually  Buy*' 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  Inc.  Anywhere 


Before  buying  a  machine  thai 

tries     to    imitate    this    original 
"  Visible- Writing "    Typewriter. 

will  you  call  at  our  sales 
room,   at    your   convenience? 


SOME  COLLEGE  VERSE 

We  present  below  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
verse  that  have  appeared  in  the  college  periodicals 
during  the  past  academic  year  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  in  verse  the  undergraduate  mind  e\- 
tself  with  more  felicity  than  in  any  other 
literary  form,  and  our  readers  will  doubt', 
come  this  glimpse  of  our  future  literary  ma 

Kill 

B\  Thomas  Bbbb 

ne  "f  the  ships  taken  by  the  piraii 
beard  was  a  theatrical  company  bound  for  Virginia 

Act  fifth  I  Curtain's  uo  it 

Don't  push  me.  sirs'  I'm  not  in  haste. 
I'll  go  more  slowly  now,  and  taste 
The  fresh  clean  breeze.      I  sorely  need 
Breathing  space  before  nay  call. 
Seven  steps  out  to  end  it  all. 

Seven  steps  out.  then  the  plunge. 
The  gasping  fight,  quick  failing  breath. 
The  swift  rehearsal  before  death. 
And  all  one's  life  a  rapier  lunge. 
I  must  out      I  dare  not  stop. 
Strength,  Lord,  for  the  dizzy  drop' 

One.  two.  three  and  halfway  there; 

Wretch,  has  thought  of  what  comes  after 

Parched  your  throat  too  much  for  laughter? 

Co  off  with  a  kingly  air 

If  I  speak  will  my  voice  break  ? 

Head  up,  man!     For  honor's  sake. 

Tour,  five,  six,  now  one  step  more. 
Meet  it  gay  with  a  touch  of  pride 
God  help'      Were  but  my  hands  until 
Fool-   and  half  a  league  off  shore? 
Come,  you've  made  the  proper  pause. 
Take  your  merited  applause! 

—  Vale  Literary  Magazine. 


The   1'oel's    llrave 

By   John   S    Mii.lkr.  Jr. 

Let  none  of  you  who  linger  by  this    ■ 

Look  down  upon  these  moss-soiled  stones  ai 

alas!    how  death  must  argue  still 
Thai  dust  is  only  dust  and  clay  but  clay'1' 

Hut  climb  a  little  farther  up  the  hill. 

And  looking  out  across  the  dark  robed  lands 

Toward  where  the  west  wind  and  the  north  join  hands. 

Whisper  it  softly  to  the  hills  and  skies. 

That  underneath  these  leaves  a  lover  . 

Whose  bride  teas  all  this  wondrous  world  of  ours, 

A   brother  to  the  trees  and  :■: 

Who  wandered  through  life's  garden  spirit 

And  drank  the  perfun 

—  The  Harvard  Monthly. 


\    Mermaid's  Soiiu 
Hy    JbSBIB    Lai  km     Si  i.i.i\  IN 
Lulled  bj   I  sea  tune's  haunting  ring. 

Rocked  in  the  billow  wing. 

H\    the  sunless  light  of  the  ioid  grci 

[n  .1  mo  ■  hung  1  a\  e,  life  came  to  me 

My  breast   is  wet   with  night's  damp  dew; 
Mv  heart  is  neither  false-  nor  true; 

Unlike  the  dull  lived  child  of  land, 

await  my  hi  onl: 

The  while   flash  of  a   sea  gull's  wing 

The   sea  sound   ol 

Salt    tide*  thai   surge  in  deep 

Light 


Where  tea  anemones  palely  blow. 
And  wide  eved  fish  glide  to  and  fro. 
Immune  to  pain.   I  danc  e  fori 

■  iw  of  life,  on  the  •  her. 

Uk    (  allege    Monthly. 
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B\      SARAH     IllNKs 

g  of  the  lair  youofl  daj  . 
With  a  merry  sweet  wind  and 

riley  of  mist  and  .1  mountain  height, 

■ah  and  .1  pack  that  is  light, 
augh  and  .i  ho.tr:  serene. 

r>>;  me  .1  song  of  .i  fragrant  noon 
pierced  stream, 
>hed  green  of  the  birches  weaves 
lj  inn  fathoml  i  aves 

luiver  with  whispered  dream, 

■. arlit  ridge, 
te  sweep  of  an  infinite  night, 

I  breath  of  the  wind's  quick  sinh 
From  the  heart  of  the  wild  shadow  dark  slips  bj 
To  the  glee  of  a  madwinged  flight. 

•i  a  quiet  camp, 
;  a  bed  of  the  green  boughs  deep. 
e  candle  flare  and  a  snapping  lire, 
white  peace  and  a  half  desire 
.  star  in  the  dawn — and  sleep. 

—  The  Vassar  Miscellany. 


By  W.  P.  Merrill 

I  away  on  the  Sea  of  Dreams, 
In  a  boat  of  fancy's  building. 
An  '.  my  oars  were  rays  from  the  brightest  beams 
summer  sunset's  gilding; 
-teered  my  boat  over  wavelets  fair 
By  a  red  cloud  rudder  reflected  there. — 

Away  from  petty  cares  and  ties. 
Away  from  the  round  of  duty. 
To  the  limitless  sweep  of  radiant  skie-. 
And  the  reach  of  boundless  beauty. 

rought  my  boat  to  an  island  green, 
gladness  reigns  o'er  a  realm  serene. 

Then  back  to  earth — for  one  may  not  stay 

te  Isle  of  Gladness  ever. 
But  I  brought  my  boat  from  its  strand  away 

To  shine  on  my  life  endeavor. 
An  '.  this  gem  of  hope  in  the  darkness  gleams 
Like  my  sunbright  oars  on  the  Sea  of  Dreams. 

— Tlu-  How  Join  Quill. 


The   Fount aii-. 

By  James  C    Bardin 

Deep  in  my  basin  shines  a  little  star. 
Neath  trembling  -vaters  gleaming; 

the  clouds  come  trooping  from  afar, 
Across  high  heaven  streaming: 
Ar.  :  yet,  O  maid,  you  cease  not  from  your  dreaming- 
Vjur  tresses  damp  with  waters  I  have  brought — 
Can  you  not  see  the  little  star  still  beaming — 
The  little  star  I  wrought  ? 

-  the  story  that  my  whispers  bring, 
Of  passion's  madness  telling; 
And  lo!  old  songs  within  my  mosses  cling, 

Sweet  ancient  magic  spelling: 
And  yet,  O  maid,  your  tears  cease  not  their  welling- 
Vour  eyes  in  somber  midnight's  brood-net 
caught — 
Can  you  not  feel  the  little  star  compelling — 
The  little  star  I  wrought? 

In  golden  glory  comes  the  breathing  morn. 

O'er  eastern  hilltops  flying; 
And  lo!  the  mystery  old  night  has  borne 

Shrinks  in  the  dawn-light,  dying: 
And  yet,  O  maid,  a  broken  cup  is  lying 

There  at  your  feet — the  little  cup  you  brought — 
Can  you  not  hear  the  star  in  anguish  sighing — 

The  little  star  I  wrought  ? 

—  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 


A  ■*■  I        jHw£*      ^c  e  m  e  n  t 

AT  L  A*arcoNCRETE 


Completing  the 
Country  Home 

One  of  the  charms  of  country  life 
is  making  the  place  more  attractive, 
convenient  and  complete. 

No  material  offers  this  pleasure  in 
its  highest  form  like  concrete  from 
which  you  can  make  pools,  fountains, 
watering  troughs,  pergolas,  garden 
seats,  as  well  as  such  practical  tilings 
as  poultry  houses,  steps,  fences,  hitch- 
ing posts. 

Concrete  is  aplastic  material,  taking 
any  shape  desired,  and  giving  to  your 
place  the  right  atmosphere  to  harmon- 
ize with  its  setting  and  surrounding. 

Only  one  precaution — get  the  right 


concrete;  in  other  words,  the  right 
Portland  Cement.  All  concrete  is  made 
from  Portland  Cement,  but  only  that 
made  from  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
yields  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Atlas  is  best  because  of  its  purity 
and  its  uniform  quality.  There  is  but 
one  grade  — the  same  for  everybody. 
Atlas  is  the  brand  the  Government 
has  bought  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  costs  no  more  than  other  brands. 

We  have  a  book  whicli  shows  practical  and  eco- 
nomical ways  of  beautifying  a  home  or  farm  and 
adding  to  its  usefulness  without  skilled  labor. 
This  book  is  called  "Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,"  and  is  mailed  free. 
Other  books : 

"Concrete  Country   Residences"   (delivery 
charges  25  cents). 

"Concrete  Cottages"  (sent  free). 


"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construc- 
tion" (delivery  charges  10  cents). 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THF  ATI  AS  priRTi  ANn  f  FMFNT  CO    >^^v       largest  output  of  any  cement  company 

incAiLAaroKiLANUiEmcni  m->y^@^y  intheworld.   over4o,ooo 

Dept.  64,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.       /^TmTnfa5i\  BARRELS  PER  DAY. 


W  PORTLAND  ^t 

ATLAS 


NONE  JUST  AS GOOD 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

Por  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Read  Tung  and  Musel*  Culture,  the  moat  instruct- 
ive book,  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  dia- 
grams, etc.     Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cent*. 

P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

13S0 Terminal  Hulldins,  103  Park  A>e„  New  York 


How  Loss  is  Avoided 
and   Income    Increased 

(STATISTICS  prove  that  Savings  Institutions  super- 
rtsed  hy  the  New  York  Hanking  Department 
are  among  the  safest  in  the  Union.  For  16  year* 
the  operations  of  this  Company  have  been  regularly 
examined  and  its  statements  confirmed  by  tbe  New 
York  Banking  Department. 

Our  patrons  are  protected  by  Assets  of  over 
91,0OO,OOO.  8urplut  and  Profits,  #i:t*,000. 
restimonialfl  from  hundreds  of  investors,  who  pro- 
nounce our  dealings  exact,  fair  and  equitable,  go 
still  further  to  justify  jour  confidence. 

We  receive  for  investment,  nt  5  Per  Tent,  per 
Wear,  any  sum  from  825.00  to  83000.00.  Earnings 
are  paid  for  every  day  the  funds  are  in  our  hands, 
and  the  principal  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any 
time  on  30  da\s'  notice. 

Note  that  .1  per  cent,  yields 
n  n  Income  one-quarter 
lamer  than  a  i  per  cent.  rate. 
Loss  of  earning  -  time  at  the 
latter  rates,  due  to  arbitrary 
dates  for  crediting  interest, 
makes  the  difference  still 
greater. 

It  is  less  I  on i.l.  to  deal 
with  us  by  mail  than  to  bank 
local]? . 

Let  us  send  testimonials  and  write,  you  fully 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

9  Times  Building,  Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Ordinary  Casters  Ruin! 

You  know  the  cost  of  refinishing  floors  and 
renewing  their  coverings. 

Every  time  your  furniture  is  moved  about  on 
ordinary  casters,  the  loss  to  you  can  be  figured  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents. 

Prove  this  yourself !  Examine  the  surface  of 
your  hardwood  floors  and  look  closely  at  your 
rugs  and  matting  after  metal  caster  wheels  have 
passed  over  them. 

Such  damage  is  unneces- 
sary— to    realize   a   loss  and 
not  prevent  it  is  extravagance   lnM"*' 
in  its  worst  form.    It  is  prac- 
tical economy  to 


FELTOID 
WHEELS  (ill  i'i 
PATENTED 


Vigo 


FELT0ID 


Use   Feltoid  Casters 
and   Furniture   Tips 

Feltoid  wheels  are  strong  and 
durable  and  their  velvety  surface 
obviates  further  damage. 

Feltoid  Casters  and  Tips  are  guaranteed  to  wear — are 
economical — will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  a  single  sea- 
son. You  know  the  effects  of  metal  wheels— that  rubber 
disintegrates  —  wooden  wheels  split  —  wheels  of  leather 
become  hard  and  develop  sharp  edges. 

Feltoid  Wheels  and  Tips  mean  real  economy  of  wear. 

By  immediately  substituting  "  Feltoid  "  for  your  old  cast- 
ers, you  will  have  given  an  extension  of  life  to  your  Boots 
and  their  coverings. 

In  future  orders  to  your  dealer,  insist  that  each  piece  of 
furniture  be  equipped  with  Feltoid  Casters  or  Feltoid  Tips. 

Write  immediately  for  booklet  giving  styles,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  E  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Follow  the  Lead  of  Col.  Roosevelt  and 

Take  It  With  You  on 
Your    Vacation    Trip 

No  matter  where  you  go — to  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  country,  to  the  seaside — 
whether  you  travel  by  rail  or  water — 
whether  your  recreation  is  boating, 
fishing,  driving,  motoring,  golfing  or 
hunting — The  Thermos  Bottle  adds 
immeasurably  to  your  pleasure  and 
comfort  and  makes  your  vacation  trip 
more  enjoyable  ten  times  over. 

You  Know  What  the  Thermos  Bottle  Means 

It  means  a  freezing-cold  or  a  steaming-hot 
drink  always  at  hand — whenever  you  want 
it — wherever  you  may  be,  miles  away  from 
your  base  of  supplies  — in  the  forest,  on  the 
lake,  on  the  road— anywhere.  The  Thermos 
keeps  ice-cold  liquids  freezing  cold,  without 
ice,  for  72  hours,  and  hot  liquids  steaming- 
hot,  without  fire  or  heat,  for  24  hours. 

In  the  new  model  Thermos  Bottle,  the  inner  bottle  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced  in  case  of  accidental 
breakage.  The  Thermos  is  the  only  bottle  in  which 
this  separable-case  feature  has  been  patented.  Pints, 
$3.00  up;  Quarts,  $5.00  up. 

Get  ill  the  pleasure  possible  out  of  your  vacation 
trip  this  year.  Take  a  Thermos  Bottle  with  you  It's 
guaranteed  by  30,000  dealers.  Look  for  the  name 
"Thermot"  on  the  bottle.  If  the  dealer  tries  to  tell 
you  a  substitute,  hand  it  back,  and  go  to  a  reputablr 
dealer  who  handles  genuine  goods. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY 
1161-1171   Broadway  New  York  City 


Allen's  Foot=Easc 


ShakelntoYourShoes 

AIIi-m'h    Pool   1 .1* — *  .   ii   powder    for   Ihc 

fad      It     i  •  lleve  i    painful,    iwolli  n, 

■marling*,  dwvouj  feet,  and  Inatantl] 

and  bun 

li   i  thi        .      .    i   ,  ..inlort  dlacov- 
,  ,\     <il    the     sjga.       .Mlt-ii 'a     I 

ln«  or  new  shot  •  feel 
i  tain  help  for  Inaroe  . 

JUKI    hot. 

■ 
tlmonlala.       IKY     II      I" 
ild  by  nil  PrumtleU  i""1  M""- 

Do    not    n. 
aabetliute.    m  in  li .  'infill  for  t 

FREE  Trial  Packarje  Sent  by  mall 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Nostalgia 

R<i    R    E    Amih 

Off  to  pla 

.  your  fatu  ies  moor  you. 
BVafd 

Oh,  the  Dardanelles — white  beaches, 
Hot  beside  an  asm 

Anil  behind  the  cool  green  reaches 

Of  the  palms  that  beckon  me  I 
Where  the  low  hung  foliage  scrims 

And  the  waves  croon  to  the  bar. 
While  some  sloe  eyed  Venus  leant 

( r'er  'he  song  to  her  guitar  I 
Oh.  the  charm  that  lies  in  "  Burma"  — 

Name  in  which  the  tropics  pun. 
Softly  languorous,  a  murmur 

Putting  northern  eyes  ablur 
With  a  spell  so  drowsy,  sensuous 

That  they  long  for  slender  palms, 
To  dream  far  from  haunts  pretentious 

In  the  troiiics  scented  arms' 

Can't  you  hear  Calcutta  calling? 

Hasn't   Kipling  to  your  sight 
Brought  dream  stuff  of  that  enthralling 

City  of  the  dreadful  night? 
Can't  you  hear  the  nois]   railers, 

See  the  docks,  the  tall-sparred  ships 
And  the  hordes  of  all  earth's  sailors. 

Sun  blacked,  quick-eyed,  knives  on  hips'- 
Can't  you  see  the  red  sun  sinking. 

Fiery  in  the  ocean's  breast. 
And  the  heat -cracked  housetops  drinking 

In  the  cool  of  night  and  rest 
While  below,  the  blackness  thicker 

Yields  a  glint  of  almond  eye, 
Or  a  Stealthy  dagger's  flicker 

Here,  soft  laughter;   there,  a  I  r- 
Whispers  wander  lure  Sumatra, 

Island  named  with  a  caress; 
Tempting,  as  did  Cleopatra — 

Men  have  given  all  for  less' 

Oh,  the  nanus,  the  nanus  thai  lurt  you 
Off  to  placs  you  have  dreamed, 

Pictured,  and  your  fancies  mom  you. 
Where  the  wander-torch  has  gleamed. 
Harvard 


The   Far  Sea 

By  Gborgi    F    Wiih  iikk 

We  lived  together,  my  love  and  1 

In  our  home  by  the  quiet  sea. 
And  a  child  there  came  to  jo.n  us  two, 
And    we    thought      we    thought  —  as    he    thi 
grew. 

"  We  are  for  Death,  not  he." 

And  we  were  happy,  my  love  and   I 

By  the  ride  of  the  sparkling  sea, 
Till  our  son  went  out  to  a  tryst  with  Death       N 
And  fought,  but  fought  with  failing  breath 

And   Death  prevailed,  not   he 

Yes.  Death  was  there  and  my  love  and   1 

On  the  shores  of  a  gray,  gray  sea. 
Void,  void  was  a  place  that  we  could  not  fill 
POT  our  hoy's  fresh  heart   lay  cold  and  still 

And   I  li  ere,  not  he 

But  while  we  saddened,  my  love  and   I 

Alone  by  the  li< 
There  rose  in  me  a  VOJCS  which  said, 

i  hai   but  '  brougfa  ■  do 
Which  ye  may  pass,  not  he 

■  IBng  tidi 
(  hit   I"  .i  f.ir,  fai 

lipt  hi    i  bairn    and  the  ••  a  is  wide. 

■    him  here  m  the  harbor  bide' 
X.-i  lir 

in  tin     traitened  tomb 
f  »r    ink  in  r 
But  the    hip  of  his  soul  se<  •  room 

mi    i ■        I  or  tin  death  of  ■  hi 

•  it   he 
— Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 
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Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
sent  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

WORTHINGTON  CO.,  205  Cedar  St.,  Elrria.  OluV 


Cheap  and  Reliable  Water  Supply 
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and  fur  subui boon 
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D'  nif . 

I  dan'  know  w  hat 

- 

O,    IT 

"  Massa's  in 

"  I  lub  ma  Lindj   L 

"  M.i  <>'    Kentucky  homo   I 
\  "Swanee  Ribbeh,' 

Dem  mi  i  d'  ±onx>  ■■■ 

I".''   Massa  went  au  aj 
But  don"  no  niggah  sing  o 
X  don"  no  banjo  play. 
Dey  ain'  no  songs 

Ote  neat'  d'  silb'ry  moon. 
F'  all  de  valleh  trash  l<:-.c 
Am  dis  heah  rag-time  toon. 
—  The  Holy  Cross  PurpU    Worcester,  Mas 


Legend   of   the   Passion 
By  J.  Emmktt  Gaughan    'i 

Upon  the  cross  the  Sa%-ior  hung. 

His  head  crowned  with  a  thorny  wreath. 
And  from  the  ground  just  underneath 

A  lowly  flower  sprung. 

It  looked  up  toward  the  darkene  I  - 

The  petals  all,  with  one  accord. 

In  sorrow  drooped  to  see  their  Lord 
Thus  piteously  die. 

The  snow-white  blossoms  opened  wide. 
And  while  his  blood  did  freely  flow- 
One  drop  fell  on  the  flower  below — 

One  drop  from  out  his  side. 

And  ever  since  that  awful  hour. 

The  hammer,  nails,  and  crown  of  scorn. 
In  crimson  outlines  still  adorn 
The  gentle  Passion  Flower. 
— Georgetown  College  Journal  'Washington.  D.C.). 

The  Soul's   CItJ 

By   Rhys  Carpenter 

When  Troy  hung  fearful  on  the  edge  of  doom. 

When  spear  and  torch  were  hurled  with  fata!  might 
And  all  the  towers  caught  flame  with  sudden  light. 

The  gods  came  out  of  heaven  and  from  that  tomb 

Of  tottering  walls,  -.vhere  blood-red  fires'  illume 
Flared  in  the  darkness  on  the  Trojans'  flight. 
From  shrine  and  temple  took  from  all  men's  sight 

Their  images,  and  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

For  me.  too.  Troy  has  fallen!  all  its  height 
Has  shaken  into  ruin;  from  that  tomb 

The  gods  have  taken  back  their  images. — delight, 
Love's  happiness,  life's  ecstasy,  youth's  bloom, — 

And  left  me  empty-handed  in  the  night 
To  wail  within  a  fallen  city's  gloom! 

—  TSie  Columbia  Monthly. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  makes 
white  hands,  gives  clear 
skin  and  imparts  fresh- 
ness to  the  complexion. 

A  cake  of  Pears'  is  a 
cake  of  comfort. 

Comfort  by  theeake  or  in  boxes. 


The  Baking 
Test 

Baking  proves  the  quality 
of  a  stove.  No  stove,  regard- 
less of  the  fuel  used,  will  stand 
the  BAKING  test  better  than 
the  New  Perfection  Wick  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

Besides,  the  '"New  Per- 
fection" makes  the  kitchen  a 
cool  and  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  do  the  baking. 

All  of  the  family  cooking,  the 
baking,  the  washing,  and  the 
ironing  can  be  done  with  a 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

in  far  greater  comfort  than  with  any  other  style  of  stove.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  summer  season.  Its  quick  heat  saves  moments,  its 
cleanliness  saves  labor,  its  fuel  economy  saves  money,  its  new  principle  of 
blue  flame  combustion  saves  you  the  physical  discomfort 
of  an  overheated  kitchen.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Can 
be  had  either  with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.  If  not 
with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Just  such   a  lamp 

is     you've      been 

looking  for.  Made 

with  artistic  simplicity   and  fine  proportions. 

Beautifully  nickeled;  hence  easily  cleaned.    Very  handy  to  fill 

and  trim.    If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incor  porated ) 
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All  Day  Speed 

Ordinary  heavy-action  typewriters  s<< 
draw  upon  the  operator's  energy 
that  her  speed  diminishes  as  the 
day's   work   progre.-ses. 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 

conserves    the    operator's    energy — leaves    a    balance   at   the  day's   end. 

Monareh  all-day  speed  results  in   increased  production,  decreased  cost 

of  typewritten  work,  per  folio.      A  Monarch  equipment  means  economy. 

Let  us  give  you  a  demonstration  of  Monarch  Light  Touch  and 

other  Monarch   advancements. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Literature 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Monarch  Typewriter  Building,  300  Broadway,  New  York 


Canadian  Office* :      I     Itranohen  and  l>ealers 
Toronto—  Montreal    I    Throughout   the  World 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PAINT  TALKS-No.  10 
Making   Different  Tints 

Then  arc  m  iny  advantages  in  using  paint 
mixed  bj  hand  ;it  the  time  of  painting.  The 
property  owner  who  lias  had  painting  done 
understands  the  most  important  one.  namely: 
the  fact  thai  paint  thus  made  to  order,  if  mad.' 
of  pure  white  lead  and  purr  linseed  oil,  is  by 
Car  the  most  durable,  because  it  is  mad.'  to 
sun  the  conditions  of  each  particular  job. 

Not  so  many  build  Ins-owners,  however,  stop 
to  think  how  great  an  additional  advantage  i~ 
«tToni.-,i  th.-rn  i.>  tho  facl  that  the  most  delicate 
gradation  of  tint  which  whim  or  fancj  tnaj 
fan  be  hod  in  made-to-order  white  lead 
pa  m  I  he  house-owner  is  not  confined  to  two 
or  three  yellow*,  for  Instance,  i.ut  ma)  select 
rrpm  a  hundred  delicate  gradations,  if  he 
wishes     So  with  the  blues,  the  grays,  the  pink-. 

an. I  all  I  In-  tints. 

For  interior  decoration,  especially,  this  wide 
range ol  selection  is  of  inestimable  value  It  a 
woman  or  taste  wants  ;,  certain  shade,  some- 
thing •i.r.tt.N  near"  will  not  do.  sin-  can  get 
It  exact  in  made-to-order  white  lead  paint. 

There  is  more  about  color  schemes  in  our 
Painting  (hunt  K.  together  with  reasons  whs 
white  had  hearing  the  Dutch  Boj  Painter  trade 
mark  gives  most  for  the  mone)  in  economj  and 

t  ion. 

Huv  of  rour  local   dealer  if  possible,     if  he 

h.i-n  t    it   do   not    accept    Holm-thin^   ehte,  i>ut 
write  our  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL    LEAD 
COMPANY 

I  »  nffiee  in  rnrh  nfHie 
fJUutoing  citi'  i 
Niw  York,  Boston,  Unffnlo. 
Oinrlnnat  1.  Chicago. Cleve- 
land, Bt,  I  0111^,  [John  T. 

v  Bros,  Company. 
Phllsdl  Iph  ui  .  Nat  i  nnii  1 
I  end  A  ( I  i  I  Com  pan  v, 
Pittsburgh.) 


Water  Supply   9.  for  Country  Houses, 


1st  U    i'  ■•    pmts 

nl.hfl     with     I,  ,„  ;     i 


\\  I 


lot 


1*1  rar  EsstBSSn  i«nr» 
out   juiir    SUSS. 

1.1  \T    "WOHN   (llttlMW 

11    .l,.n       U.<  Ilr.„rh.  M  lllil.ril     ■>!..   ■.», 


M..INC^0I5SCENT 

THE  SAXONIA 

■gnu    ...  ZT. 

- 
wick,  ii  Dn«  whits  lnht  p~ 

I  — 

i.llr  ,.l    »-,trn   StfWnCtn    K^ 

h:i.  C 

Aoentt  ironfed  ^^- 

U.S.A.  Lir.HTING  CO.       fc§ 


•SJ    H.ln   Nlr.M 
S|,rlnrB-M  Mill. 


'//)HktTP       "••»  SB  BSBSS  of  Itis  nt»     Bni*Stf**tOr1>Ba 

WM//IIII0I1\\\\\\\\^^ 


The    Kdltor'-    <  hrlsiinas    Tree. 

Tin-  Editor  sat  in  his  Sam  turn, 

Room  Nineteen,  College  Hall, 
Pot  tin-  Editor  isn't  a  Yogi, 

To  live  in  a  hole  in  the  wall!) 
And  lie-  thought  of  the  really  good  stories 

Locked  up  in  these  sons  of  1'enn. 
And  the  Verses  that  don't  get  written, 

And  then  of  the  stories  again 
Of  the  tales  <>t  true  advent* in 

The  things  these  men  have  done. 
For  some  have  looked  in  Death's  grim  t. 

And  laughed  and  called  it  fun. 
On  ocean  and  mountain  and  prairie, 

In  the  city's  homes  and  its  dives. 
They've  had  their  varied  adventures 

They've  lived  their  various  lives 
Mut  the  fellow  who's  shot  a  musk  ox, 

//<•  likes  to  write  "  Lines  to  a  Child." 
And  the  man  who  knows  about  women 

Would  rather  "do"  something  wild 
And  gory  and  desperate  and  thrilling — 

"The  Murders  at  Manayunk," — 
Tho'  he  couldn't  shoot  a  revolver, 

He  wouldn't  have  the  spunk. 
And  yet,  way  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

He  has  the  seeing  eye. 
And  he  could  describe  a  woman's  love, 

He  knows  what  makes  them  cry. 
Of  course,  that  kind  of  a  story 

He'd  never  think  to  write; 
He'd  leave  that  to  some  brother 

Who  put  up  a  plucky  fight 
All  through  a  trying  season 

In  every  game  that  was  played, 
Mut  who  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 

The  ways  of  a  man  and  a  maid 
And  the  Editor  thought  of  a  Dreamer. 

One  of  the  fellows  he  knew, — 
A  man  whose  eyes  see  visions 

Of  the  Fairy  world  in  the  dew. 
And  he  groaned  to  remember  the  pages 

That  had  flowed  from  that  facile  pen 
On  the  subject  of  "Psycho-Dynamics," 

(From  Course  Six  Hundred  and  Ten), 

The  Editor  sighed  and  lamented 

As  he  thought  of  the  issues  to  come. 
And  all  of  the  "stutT"  he  needed. 

And  all  of  the  pens  that  are  dumb, 
Am]  all  of  the  wasted  efforts 

Of  writers  who  will  not  learn 
That  the  things  they  know  we  publish. 

And  the  things  they  guest  we  burn. 
And  Oh!    how  he  wished  for  a  Santa 

Who  would  bring  him  reams  and  reams 
<  >t"  really  snappy  stories, 

And  really  clever  themes! 
And  he  dreamed  of  a  Happy  New  Year, 

When  some  of  these  things  should  be 
Please,  haven't  you  got  one  present 
To  hang  on  his  Christmas  Tree? 

-The  Rtd  and  the  Blut  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Rosemai  j 

My  Elaine  Sheffield  Whitman 

A  Cupid  dancing  down   I.iti       pat! 

Looked  in  an  open  door; 

lie  nodded,  smiled,  and  smiled  again 

Then  fled,  but  evermore 
There  lingered  in  the  tiny  room 

The  love  that  Cupid  1 

A  thought,  quick  darting  into  life 

Elusive,  fled  my  brain, — 

I  know  not   rightly  what   it   a 

N'or  why  nor  whence  it  came. 
I  only  know  the  world  doth  now 

A  bright*  r  hope  ri 

Smith  (  olkft  Monthly 

s,-.i     I   in,-. 
Hi    Km  i  ii    I.    ]<■  i| 

Pling  spray  back  in  thi 

Let   it   not    tOU(  h  the  sand, 

I   never  be 

Allowed  •  oid 

/  /':.   '  olumbia  Monthly 


The  Paint  That 

Floods  Rooms  With  Light 


Owners  of  Plants  That  Have  Light- 
ing Problems 

should  write  us  about  Gloss-O-Lite — an 
enamel  that  turns  wall  and  ceiling  into 
one  great  reflector,  utilizes  all  the  light, 
and  cuts  down  hours  for  using  artificial 
light.  On  well-finished  surfaces  it  has 
the  reflecting  power  of  porcelain.  Where- 
ever  work  is  done,  good  light  means  bet- 
ter work — blunders  most  often  come  in 
the  dark  hours  of  the  day.  Gloss-O-Lite 
saves  mistakes  and  bills  for  lighting. 

<H05fr(5)-trra 

is  white  as  porcelain  and  stays  white — true  white 
—as  longasany  finish  possibly  can.  It  brushes 
easily  and  ffou \>  out  like  varnish. 

Its  opacity  is  s.>  extreme  that  more  than  two 
coats  are  practically  never  requisite.  Because 
of  this  quality  and  extreme  durability,  Gloss-O- 
Lite  is  truly  economical. 

It  is  readily  kept  clean,  and  its  permanently 
smooth  surface  gives  least  possible  lodgement 
to  dirt  and  germs. 

It  is  invaluable  for  the  interiors  of 

Laundries  Lavatories  Power  Plant* 

r      .  Printing  Shops  \i/    _   l     . 

Factories  S»*.    ."***. ..         "  Warehouses 

Creameries 

Hospitals  Breweries  Corridors 

or  any  place  where  good  light  and  sanitation 
are  important. 

O-Lite  has    been   chosen,   after    careful 
tests,   for  use  in   many  of    the   most   im: 
manufacturing  plants  in   the  country. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Stating  approximately 

the  area  of  surface  that  you  plan  painting. 

Xot  sold  h\  dealers. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

14  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.  I 


Print  Your  Own 

s^l  —    ,  Oii-'Ih.  eireiilarx,  book,  newspaper.    Press  *5. 

Larger  fl*  Bare  oioney.  1'rint  for  ot  Iters,  big 
profit,  aii  aaay,  rnlaaseat.  Writ*  factory  for 
dp  --  catnloa,  tj  no,  i  spar,  etc. 

till     ntltali   CO.,    BsrWsa,    I  o»nr*tlrot. 


LEARN  TO  SWIM 

in  on  i in \i 


Price  25 
and  35c 


«.  lit:  it  m'iiiii    i\    ills.    WATBB 

A  nor.i.n  wi'ifhnit  from  .'i0  to  !.">0  lbs,    run  Ami   on  ih'l"  •  "li""t 
«nrrt,,n      Inquire  of  soy  ens  wbotais  n  tsrowiass 

sod  bs  I  est I  yos  can  laara  to  swim  Ihf  first  d  y  fteisra  is 

lbs  »  iter.  It  tboss  wha  rsn  swim  they  famish  «  * 
sffiassnfsnt  Boihinfl  <  -n  equal  K.t„ilr  adjusted  iSiks 
r i  lli:.n  «   |.  „  set  h.n.lk.r,  hi»l       tnld   llf    ifrvf, »■,!.,   »portlUg- 

s is.    Prosaists,    it,,  ■!.       Ordsnsi   i ■•■>»    s* 

,      1>. 
«l>Hi    »li\l  I  u  II  l  IM.    <<mr»>iT,    I'nhnlrn.  K.  J. 

s  i  „t>i  Less,  iUsngeis  ^c  i  ,md i.  e. 

i  i»».,rif.i 
\\  ,tr,.\\  ,,„.  with  i ks,  rt,  .  «»  nr,  .-.-.it  r  ►,  I I  snpnly, 

llrlitlil     Ii  Mini.-    lltii    ;,.,',  ■■:,.     trl      ••     tgSBtS,       I     l.i.l  in.lii,  r- 
|    If    p. Mm  i,I  ,r». 
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The    ll.nnls    of     V«c 


Hv   Hbnribtc  \  Spbrrh 


'he  hands  <>t'  youth  are  smooth  ami  beautiful, 
Vmi  round,  and  finely  formed,  and  white,  and  tool 

But  I  have  known  two  old  and  twisted  hands, 
With  knotted  veins,  and  fingers  bent  with  work. 
ice  of  form  is  left  to  those  worn  frames 

Wherein  the  hidden  grace  of  life  iloth  lurk 

But  thin,  and  cramped,  and  old,  they  or;  them  bear 
The  scars  of  those  who  toil  anil  struggle  much, 
The  patient  strength  of  all  the  earth  is  theirs 
Anil  tenderness  untolii  i<  in  their  touch. 

The  hands  of  youth  are  white  anil  soft  with  east 

;   hath  clasped  such  twisted  hands  as  these 
— Smith  College  Monthly. 


Coyote   suns 

By   J.  S    Rbbd 

A — oo.  mv  brothers,  the  moon  is  red. 

And  the  antelope  starts  from  his  prairie  bed, 

Then  join  ye  again  in  the  ancient  threne. 

For  the  day  that's  dead. 

And  the  hunt  that's  fled. 
And  the  terror  of  things  unseen. 

Afar.  afar,  on  the  star  lit  plain. 

Our  fathers  howled  where  the  deer  had  lain, 

And  hung  on  the  tianks  of  the  bison-run, 

For  the  bull  that  fell, 

In  that  wild  pell-mell. 
Had  died  ere  the  night  was  done. 

No  more  the  warrior  rides  his  raids. 
And  the  hunting  star  of  the  prairie  fades. 
While  a  fiery  comet  tears  the  night 

With  a  crimson  streak. 

And  a  demon's  shriek. 
All  ablaze  with  the  white  man's  light. 

But  oft  when  the  winter  wind  is  high. 
We  hear  on  the  prairie  the  bellowed  cry 
And  the  rumbling  hoofs  of  the  bison-run. 

But  we  seek  in  vain, 

Through  the  empty  plain. 
For  the  buffalo  days  are  done. 

A — oo.  my  brothers,  the  stars  are  red 
And  the  lean  coyote  must  mourn  unfed. 
Come  join  ye  again  in  the  ancient  croon, 

For  the  dawn  is  gray, 

And  another  day 
Has  faded  the  red,  red  moon. 

— The  Harvard  Monthly 


Fulfilling  Instructions. — The  managing  editor 
wheeled  his  chair  around  and  pushed  a  button  in 
the  wall.  The  person  wanted  entered.  "Here," 
said  the  editor,  "are  a  number  of  directions  from 
outsiders  as  to  the  best  way  to  run  a  newspaper. 
See  that  they  are  all  carried  out." 

And  the  office  boy,  gathering  them  all  into  a  large 
waste  basket,  did  so.  —  The  Green  Bag. 


The  Advantage. — Bathing-dresses,  we  are  told, 
are  now  being  made  from  blotting-paper.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  costumes  consists,  we  understand, 
in  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your  depth 
the  blotting-paper  sucks  up  the  water. — Punch. 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET  $3 

Out  of  yotir  de9k.     This  clipping  entitles  to  Approval  Offer. 

VJJETSK    TOP  //  T/ 

H----44--    ■ 
.APR  DN   OR 
!    C  ENTRAL 
t     DRAWER 
FRDNT-»V 

With  S3    cash,  s'nd  dimensions  A  ]'  C  U.  or  for 

S3,  I ill  rn  credit.     "  and  re'ennc  e= 

Full    credit    less  transportation    if    returned    in   10   days. 

DISAPPEARING  STAND  CO.  1608  Nicholas  Toledo,  0. 


H— Zfr — f 

COPYRIGHT  1303 
BY  DISAPPEARING 
STAND    CD 
TDLEDD   Q 


0, 


C — in. 


^Fremont  is  the  newest 

and  the  PR    tm  & 


are  a  few  of  the  other  non- 
shrinkable  -  non-crackable 

ARROW  COLLARS 

1 5c — 2  for  25c 


Booklet  on  request — Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  463  River  Street,  Troy — Arrow 
Cuffs,  25c  a  pair — Arrow  Collars,  20c 
each  in  Canada — Cuffs,  35c  in  Canada 


A  New  $1  Offer-' Keith's' 


md 


opy    of 
book. 


/ 


IOO  PLANS 

Bungalows 
Cottages 

$400.  to  $3000. 
Keith's  monthly 
magazine  is  the  rec- 
ognized authority 
on  planning  and 
Decorating    Homes. 


No.  37— $2000.    One  of  the  100. 
$1.50  year.    News-stant 
several  designs  hv  leading  a'chitect 

My  other  books  for  home-builders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes,  $2,500  to  $6,000  . 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half   Timber  .   . 

192-page  book — Practical  House  Decoration 

122  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Rooms. etc 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year 


Each  60-page  issue  gives 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2.00 


(■MAX  L.  KEITH,  375  Lumber  Ex.  Minneapolis,  Mlnn.i 


There  s    an 

Esterbrook 

for   you 

250  styles — fine,  medium 
and  broad  points. 

The  standard 
of   the   world 

Ask  your  stationer. 
The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

26  John  Street.  N 


fish  e:f*  ivi  e:  im 

The    FREEPORT    HOOK    will    CATCH    FISH 

It  is  h  a  ■■  fl- in  it  rip,  from  the  best  materials  pro- 
curable—positively wceriless  mill  siiaK-proof—  a 
perfect,    natural  lure— will   holil   tlie    •'  lilpr  on*"." 

Words  of  praise  from  liiindrcriM  of  prominent  sports- 
men anil  business  men.  Ask  \our  denier— or  send 
me  so, voiity-flve  cents— specifying  what   kind   of   fish 

von  want  to  e  ;|  I  ell.     Try  the  Hook— money  liack.  quick, 
if  not  siitiNfleil.      Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  FKKE. 
Ask  for  it. 
LOUS  BIERSACH,  EREEPORT  HOOK  (Block  Y 9). FREEPORT,  111. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


5 


EsterbrooK\ 

Steel  Pens 


The  ideal  pen  for  the  traveler. 

A  fountain  pen  in  which  the  annoyance 
of  leaking  is  entirely  eliminated  —  that's 
MOORE'S.  It  can  be  carried  in  any  position 
in  your  pocket  or  bag  absolutely  without  fear 
of  staining  your  clothes. 

It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction,  and 
never  gets  out  of  order.  When  not  in  use  the 
pen  point  remains  in  ink,  is  always  moist,  and 
does  not  require  shaking  to  start  the  ink-flow, 
hut  writes  at  once. 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  users  of 
MOORE'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Ask  any  one 
of  them  what  they  think  of  theirs. 

Most  dealers  sell  this  pen,  but  if  yours  does 
not,  send  us  his  name  and  address  together  with 
your  own,  and  we  will  forward  him  an  assort- 
ment from  which  you  can  choose.  Please  state 
whether  you  prefer  a  fine,  medium  or  coarse 
pen.     Prices  range  from  J2.50  upwards. 

MOORE'S  MIDGET.  1  1-2  Inches  long,  is  the  small- 
est fountain  pen  made,  and  can  be  tucked  away  in  any 
corner  of  your  shopping  bag  or  vest  pocket.    Price  $2.50. 


American  Fountain  Pen  Co.  I 


23  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Man. 


Our  rear*    s  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literarv  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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USED  20  YEARS 


U 


A  FACT 


N  Good, strong 

1|  concrete    is 

F  i 

recognized 
0 
R  by  all  engin- 

M  eers  as  the 
—  material  for 
safety  and  permanence.  The  strength 
of  concrete  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of'the  cement.  It  is  a  fact 
that  contractors  who  use  "Dragon" 
will  not  risk  the  chance  of  change  or 
substitution  for  any  other  brand.  In- 
sist on  having  the  best.  Every  builder 
should  use  "  Dragon' 

Inquiries  relating  to  "Dragon"  answered 
by    pamphlet,    letter    or     representative. 

Address  Dept.   B 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Cumberland  Cement  Company 

Cumberland,    Md. 


The  Shoe 
for  Comfort 

The  Cushion  Sole  is 
a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe. 


WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOES 

Men'i,  $4. 00  to  $6. 00    Women's,  $2. 00  to  $5. 00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

♦Ofi  Wn.hinfton    Sirret,   Boston,    Has*.    122.'>    Broadway,    H"» 
fork,  N    V.      Hadeon    sad    m  inbi            I  Baa    fork. 

WOFultoe ■    Brooklyn    K.Y.   UbouthUtbl t,Phila.,Fs, 


^2^',"^^<sCj 


HANDLE 
FLEXIBLE 
HANDLE 


©ru-jJ'S  ' 


yCOLORED 
SANSPARENT 
f  -KAN  OLE 


THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD  I 

TOOTH  BRCSHi 

Abiolutely  Guaranteed 

There  Is  I  ut  DM  "  Pro-phy-lac-tlc  "  Tootl 
Bruih.  hut  l!  Il  ... 

"  Pro-phy-lac-tlc  "  Rigid  handle.  Tiirer  sum 
and  thrT  bristle  texture  .  Adult's  15  centi;  youili'i 
sod  child's  33  cant* 

"Pro-phy-lac-tlc  Bp«clat":  Fktxfbts  hand!) 
■    .  .in. I  tores 

rats, 

"Pro-phy-lac-tlc  De  Lose":  DaUestapjr  oolerai 
i.t  flexible  handl   •    emerald,  top 

.    list  rail).       i 

All  three  styles  hay.  nrra  I  hlndtt.tarrtrH 
■  in  handle  an  I  ho  >k  lohang  li  t>y: 
Mrniifii.,'1  .n  symbols  on 
Bated  sod 
clean  l«i«mi  ilir  taath. 

Be  lore  to  aak   for  the   Pro-phy-lac-tlc 
Tooth  Brmh  md 

yellow  bos,    '.,l,    h    Insures    ,  >.,nllness   and 

'  Ilia*.     Writt  for 

Any   brush 

> 

your  <lr.,lr,  ,.  ill  ,,,,-    I  n,i,|y. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  COMPANY 

14   Piae  Street.  Florence.  Mau..  U.  S.  A. 


r 


"ALWAYS  SOLD  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX1 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

I    ill       I     lll»I  .1111     11.11%  .-I  . 

father  was  an  under)  hionable 

■ 
father  a 

i  )li.  ray 

■ 


V  Distinction.  Ma\    Xordau 

laid   the   author  of   "Degeneration,"   "the 

lunatic  i 

.  1 i  gonaui 

v inxious.  The  Husband  "Well,  say  what 
you  will,  my  dear,  you'll  find  worse  than  me  in  the 
world 

Thk  Wifb      'Oh,  Tom  how  can  you  be  so  bitter?" 

Pittsburg  <  >:• 

V  Never    Failing    Supply. — The    fond    husband 

ing  hi  wife  off  with  the  children  tor  their  va- 
cation in  the  country.  As  she  got  into  the  train,  he 
said.  "  But,  my  tear  won't  you  take  some  fiction  to 
read  ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  responded  sweetly.  "I  shall  de- 
pend upon  your  letters  from  home."  —London 
Taller. 


Thou  ••  Heat  It." — "  I  don't  understand  how  one 
can  learn  boxing  by  correspondence  as  this  adver- 
tisement states.      How  can  one  get  any  practise''" 

"Oh,    you   get    your    practise    licking    stamps" 
1'ittsburg  I  >b  ,irm 

No  V\  ondcr.  — "  How  did  Blinkin  become  insane  ?  " 
"  He  slept   three   months   under  a  crazy  quilt." — 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Reassuring.      Joan — "  I'm    awlul    frightened    at 
the  lightnin'        I  wish  there  was  a  man  here." 
Mistkkss — "What  good  would  that  do?" 
Joan — "He'd  tell  me  not  to  be  such  a  fool."  — 
Punch. 


Axiomatic. — The   attitude  of   many   toward   the 
suffragists  appears  to  be  the  old  axiom  of  our  school 
days,   "Them   as   asks   shan't    have;     them   as   don't 
on't  want  " — '/.angwill. 

Marvelous.  "More  than  five  thousand  ele- 
phants a  year  go  to  make  our  piano  keys."  remarked 
the  student  boarder  who  had  been  reading  the  sci- 
entific   notes    in    a    patent  medicine   almanac.      "  l"or 

the  land's  sake'"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  "Ain't 
it  wonderful  what  some  animals  can  be  trained  to 
do?"     '  fcs'i  ago  A  • 

The  Hard  Part.  It's  hard  to  live  Within  one's 
.alary,  but  there's  one  consolation  it's  harder  to 
live  without  it       Herald  •'>',{  /'<, 


Just    a   Sample,     Poi  Dr     Francis 

oi    Princeton    Unl 
side    whiskers      Whene1  er     he    suggested     shaving 

them,   there   ■■■    I  "I    i 'i union   in   the  family 

One  morning  'lie  came  into  his  wife's  dressing  room, 
razor  in   hand,    with    his  right   d 

"  How  do  you  like  it.  my  dear'"     he  asked        "  II'  vim 
think  it  looks  well.    I  will  shave  the  oilier  si  ll 
'■I'  iy'      \taga  nu 

Vfosl   a-   it. iii.        Win  LfTounded  by 

"No.     bul     I    use, I    in  open    the   dining  room   doOTS 

iotel  "-  -Louisville  <  ouriei  Journal, 


FLEISCHMANNS 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


'  COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 


LIES 
FLAT  ON 
THE  BRUSH 


CQLGfiTEIS 

DENTOL   CREBM 


15  FEET  OF  CREAM 

in  this  tube 

Delicious -Antiseptic 

Combines  efficiency  with 
a    delightful     after  -  taste 

4'J   inrhrs   Of  i-riinu    in     trial 

tube  sen  tfor  i  Bents, 
COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.Y.  55  John  St. 
New  York 


Which  Price  Do  You 
Pay?  $15  or  *7^? 

Thif  Morrii  Chair  in  Quarter- 
ed White  Oak  costs  you  the 
high  price  at  any  etore— you 
■are  half  or  more  buying 
direct  from  our  factory  "in 
■ectioni"  ready  to  fatten  and 
•tain.  Choice  of  seven  finishes. 


ill  I  ROM  III'MIIIF.II  other 
handiome  pieces  in  our  new 
catalog      Write  for  it  today  S7.S0  with  cushisiis 

International  Mfg.  Co.,gio  Edwin  SL.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


Save  Your  Old  Safety  Razor  Blades ! 

Give  your  new   ones    a    true,   velvety,    keen-cutting 
edge    by     a     moment's      stropping     with     ti. 
Holder.       Hut     don't    liny    itn>     more     urn     :|     hole 

ulndes  :    a   few  seconds   nil]  give  discarded  noes  aest 

life— make  them  better  than  new  Thlrt>  ilntu'  trial: 
tluiiri  lini'k  II  not  -in  Ulled  !  Packed  in  traveling 
case,  postpaid.  *1  IDKAI.    hoi  hi  u    in 

I   lit  «  Hilton,    in, i.. 


5lolINVESTMENTSl6 


m 


The   securities  offered  by  this  0 
the  highest  rate  of  Intereal  compatible  with  un- 
questioned   safety.      PlenM    write    for    our    I  lit  f-t 

published  li-t  and  bookli  I  "A  "  Established  1888 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


Ilii.sr    llr.    Il..„. 

equal  to 

lias  tln-in  1    ad 

'ilhi-r      all  -Hi.-.       A 

gentlemao  **ni,    '  1 

I    not    ft 


Ml  V 


III'«">IK  ,v    «  o. 


tl.OO  PREPAID 

(  oats    nolhioj   il 
.VJ7  M11I1111I  St.,    4  Incliimitl.  O. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

/gffVfca  in  each  town   to  ride  and   exhibit    sample 
000    model.      Write   /or    S /fetal    i>ffrr 

HMMJ  Jluili  Is  aj»  I  kaf  *0  tydZi 
with  Coaster  Brakes  sad  PuartutavPToof  dies 
inn;  a  i •.his  laaMs  07  t  «£  f°  O 
all  of  best  makes  •♦*  sT  "O  ■  E  aZ 
BOO    Second  Hand    Whom  la 

»>  J  to  $8 

Ctsstl    Knrtnry    Clearing;    Sale. 
we  Ship  On  Approval        •  -■  , 

,mt    .irpJttt,    f.,y     Ihi    /rrifht    and     ill  >w 

TEM  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.' 

Tlrea,    <  oust .  r-liriik.  s,   parts,  re- 

.»lrian.|siinilrlrs.li»lfusu.li.rke».  I>o  not 

buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  otfet.     H'nti  *  -,. 

11 1    \  l)  mil.  CO..  Dept.  D  27!|  Chicago 


Hiked  to  toentton  TBI  LnWABT  Diont  when  miUng  to  advertisers. 
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Try   It  On 

LOBSTER 

All  FISH,  is  deliriously 
seasoned  and  made  more 
appetizing  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  andmanyotherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


The  Sacrifice.— "  People  will  praise  my  work 
after  I  am  dead."  said  the  playwright,  gloomily. 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  cold-blooded  actor; 
"hut  isn't  it  a  good  deal  of  a  sacrifice  to  make  for  a 
little  praise f" — Washington  Star. 


Not  the  same.     "  i  would  like  mightily  to  enjoy 

riches." 

"Then  why  don't  you  try  to  marrj    'em?" 
As  1  said,   1  want  to  enjoy  'em  "     Kansas  <  ity 
Timts 


in  Manhattan.— Jack— "Hello,   Tom.  old  man. 

got  your  new  llat  fitted  up  yet?" 

Tom— "Not   quite.     Say,    do   you    know   where    I 
can  buy  a  folding  toothbrush ? "—Boston  Transcript. 


thePARKER!^y 


SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY  NEW 

The  neatest,  "handiest" 
and  most  practical  device 
yet  made  for  the  purpose. 
Fills  a  long  felt  want  in 
every  household. 

The  Parker  Laundry 
bag  consists  of  a  strong 
specially  woven  bag  but- 
toned to  a  patented  circular  ring  fixture,  which 
will  neither  rust  nor  tarnish.  The  bag  washes 
without  shrinking  and  retains  its  original  shape. 
Complete  Set  $2,  delivered 

DC-lading  ring  fixture  anil  «rre»«, 
'J  leather  addre 

tier  <  aonut  supply 


FOR  TH) 

JLAUNDKY 


Send  for  booklet. 

H.I  \  I-;    IMMIIl 


\ 


dcalo 


|  J.  M.  PARKER 
M'F'G  CO. 

j  Factory  A 

/     Bosti.x,  Mass. 


V  Cloud  Reason.    -"How  was  he  acquitted?" 
"  Insanity." 

"He  doesn't  seem  crazy." 

"He  isn't        It   was  the  jury  that  was  off." — Kan- 
sas (  'ity  Times. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

KorelKii 

June  s—  An  alarming  increase  of  cholera  is  reported 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

June  6.— The  Council  of  the  Empire  in  Russia  re- 
stores the  appropriation  for  the  Navy,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Douma. 

Australia  formally  oJers  to  present  a  Dreadnought 
to  England. 

June  7— The  French  Cabinet  approves  a  naval  pro- 
gram involving  the  expenditure  of  $600,000  000  in 
ten  years. 

June  8.— A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that  the  pro- 
tecting powers  of  Crete  have  decided  to  leave  the 
island  on  July  .51,  and  grave  fear  of  war  between 
1  urkey  and  Greece  is  exprest. 
An  outbreak  is  reported  in  Syria,  in  which  100 
persons  are  slain. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  s— President  Taft  sends  a  special  message  to 
Congress  praising  the  work  of  Charles  E.  Magoon 
and  General  Barry  in  Cuba. 

JUw-ik°-~ ifrr?S[dent,  ,Taft  Presents  to  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  gold  medals  given  by  the  Aero  Club 
ot  America. 

A  board  of  army  engineers  reports  to  Congress  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  construct  a  deep  waterway 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

General 

June  5.— Secretary  Mac  Veagh,  in  aspeech  at  Chicago 
outlines  the  policies  of  the  Taft  administration 
saying  that  decision  and  regularity  of  procedure 
are  the  keynotes. 

June  8^— Post-office  inspectors,  through  arrests  made 
at  .Marion  Columbus  and  Uennison,  Ohio  be- 
.ifVni thev  have  unearthed  the  headquarters  of 
the  Black  Hand  Society  in  the  United  States 


Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

has  the  richness  and  the  flavor  of 
full-ripe,  fresh-picked  Concord 
Grapes.  It  is  made  by  a  process 
which  transfers  the  juice  from 
the  clusters  to  the  bottles  un- 
changed in  any  way,  and  is  so 
pure  that  physicians  prescribe  it. 

Welch's  is  put  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Chautauqua  Graj  e 
Belt  under  ideal  conditions  ard 
sold  only  under  the  Welch  label. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep 
Welch's,  send  $3.00  for  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of 
forty  delicious  ways  of  using 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  free. 
Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail, 
10  cents. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Westfield,  New  York 
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Tours 


^To  Yellcrw stone  Park,  Utah.  Colorado, 
California  and  the  Alaska- 


Ing  June  19,  1009.  via  the  Chi- 
cago, Union    Pacific  <fc  North 
Western  Line.    Every  comfort 
and  luxury  offirst-classtravel. 
Itineraries  with  fullde- 
talls  on  application  to 
A.  HUTCHISON,  Manager, 
.4    212  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


GOING  TO  PARIS? 

THEN  get  F-  BerkeIey  Smith's  three  delightful  books 
■  iii-ii  en  Paris  and  the  Parisians—"  The  Real  Latin 
Quarter"  ($1  20);  "  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself  "  (#1.50); 
•n  nsians  0ut  of  Doors"  ($'-5°>.  All  beautifully 
illustrated.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  says  they  "are  like 
atrip  to  Paris,"  and  Frederic  Remington  claims  that 
they  would  make  a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars  " 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The  Best  Place 

to    spend    your    vacation    is    the    place    that 

offers     every    kind     of    recreation     and    iport 

-a    place    where   you    can    paddle,    sail,    swim, 

motor,   ride,   golf,  hunt,   fish  or  just    be   lazy,    as 

-e  mood  strikes   you.      Send   10   cents   in  stamps 

for  the  NEW  1909   Lackawanna   Vacation    Book 

"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS" 

It  contain,  110   pag-es  of  description  and    information  with 

numerous    illustrations.     It  tells  the  best  places  to  go,  how  to 

jet    there    cost    of    rail,„„d    fur.,.  ,|„.    belt    place    to   my,  with 

lists  of  hotels,  hoarding  house.,  and  rates,  etc.     Address 

George  A.  Cullen 
General  Passenger  Agent  Lackawanna  Railroad 

Department  It;,  90  West  St.,  .New  Vork  City 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISES 

By  S.  S.  Cleveland.  18.000  tons,  brand  new.  Oct.  16.  '09. 
from  N.  Y.,  and  Feb.  5.  '10.  from  'Frisco  s«sr,o  and  up. 
13th  Annual  Orient  Ci-iiisc,  Feb.  5,  '10,  SlOO  tip, 
by  Lloyd  S.  S.  "Grosser  Kurfuerst,"  73  days,  including 
24  da\a  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

FRHWK  C.  CLOHK,   Times  Bldg.,   New   York 


TS   SICHTS 

and  INSIOHTS 


WASHINGTON: 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description,  nmo,  cloth,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  S1.00 
net.     Funk  &  WagnalN  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Spend  your  vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Ideal  for  vacations — seashore,  woods, 

country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send    for   free    beautifully    illustrated   book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  P.  A.,  Room  184,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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"']  vice  as  many  people  travel 
ort  around  the  World 
with  the  Collver  Tours  as  with 
those  of  anv  other  company, 
without  exception." 


And    >et     the    OoUver 

toon  have  always  rep- 

u^  resented    tin-  greatest 

^5 i^LiJLtfjK        Imori    In  travel,    in 


lleot   partis* 


The  fact  Quoted  above: 

»■ .,-  -i.iiiil  h>  thre  a 
t  r  ui-i'Tlalion  nun  In- 
<  i .  ■ :  •  t  -  r» .  i  •  •  ri  i  J  >'     of      each 

ol  tier,  each  of  whom  is 

in  a  position  to  know 
absolute!.'  of  wliat  he 
speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  month"' 
duration. 
Novel  und  thorough  itinerant- 
Send  for   the   Collver    Hook. 

COLLVER     TOURS    COMPANY 
424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ul'  AMO«i    V  K  It  M  O  *  T'M  I.KKKY 
Hll.l.o  11  ud  on  LAMM  I  II .tni'l..tl.\ 

Bent  Summer  Bueort  Begion,  I  emu  >'. 
to  $10  per  week  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Booklet  containing  150  pane",  full  informa- 
tion, also  details  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
Lake  Chamrdain.  Send  Pc  to  "Summer 
Home«."  23  St.  Albans.  Vt..  360  Wnshini-ton 
Street.  Boston,  or  IWi  Broadway,  New  York. 
Free  on  pergonal  application.       


University  Prints 


2.000  at  one  rent  each  Greek  Handbook 
by  Edmund  Von  Mai -h.  1  vol..  $1.60.  Italian 
Handbooks.  2  vols.,  $1.50  each. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogue. 
BUREAU    OF    TTNIVKRSITY    TRAVEL 
19Trinitv  Place.  Boston. 


HOTELS 


dean  house  w&sszrszts. 

Pleasantly  located  on  the  southwest    shore 
of  the  lake;  shaded  lawn;  boatinn.  fishing, 
golf  and  tennis.     Booklet   on  application. 
A.    II.    DEAN.    Proprietor. 


HOTELS!"' 


In     Kiirope  —  Brochure 
■ibmn     most    dssirsbls 

Botrb  all   OTCT   EorOpS   |SSl 

free.    The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Applet  a,  W  ii 

whin     i.v     \i:\V     YORK     tin 

•top  at  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School, 
Lexington  Ave. and 49th  St  .near  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  En  client  Kiiest  nccomm.  da- 
tions.  Rooms  light  and  airy— fifty-sil  with 
private  bath.    Good  table.     Write  for  rates. 


SEA-SICKNESS^ 


Contains  no  Opium.  Morphia,  Cocain<»- 
Eucaine.  Chloral,  Bromides  or  Antlpv- 
rine.  \«  bail  lifter  eirect«.  1 1 
capsules  (19  Diiam!  91.00.  Sold 
l>y  druggist*  and  on  Ocean  steamships. 
will  be 
mailed 

to  any  intending' traveler  sending  name 
of  steamship  and  date  of  sailing.     This 
offer  good  only  till  July  16,  1909. 
H.  W.  ST.  JOIIV  at  IO, 

U-rnK  for  I  lille.l  St.tr.,  :t  T  IV »rl  Si.,  .New  York 


LCUW  7CAI  AUn  ■■  "  BIBT1CI   tli  1  tin  1 1. 

riLM   LLrlLftHU  1>-I,ghtlul  South  Sea Toure  for 
AIIQTQAI  I A       '<""•    H""h   "nJ    Pleasure. 

AUOInALIA     Rgtl  n  ai.anu,  the  world's 

wonderland  (iey.er*.  Hot  takes,  etc.  The  favorite 
,.n  sails  from  San  Kr.ncii.c-.>  Jul.r  1,  Aui. 
fi.  etc.;  connecting  at  Tahiti  with  t'nion  Line  f..r 
Wellington,  N.  /,.  TIIK  O.NI.T  l-ASsr  NO!  R  LIM 
HtOM  I.  s.  Ill  \H>  /rW.AND.  Wellington  and 
back,  $260.  Tahiti  and  hick.  *12&.  Istdsaa,  LINE 
TO  IIONIILl  LI  -Special  Round  Trip.  S110, 1st  class 
S.  S.  Alame.i.i  sails  June  26.  July  17,  And.  7,  etc. 

Address  OIKAMI     I.IM) 

«7J1  Market  Street        Mnii  Krnnrlsrn 

YOUNG  LADIES'  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  CLASS 

Europe,  October  to  July.    Beet  teachers. 

Limited  bo  ten.      Write 

W.ll.  Ill  l.llls.  Sec.  11;  I.,  „„ 1  s,.,  RnxhurT.Wasi. 


ITALY,  SWITZERLAND  71 


bind,   London  and 


SAIL  JULY 

TIIK    ('lUITUtflA     I  HI  Its.    i,,,,l    ,.,„.   Wi 


tf 


anyor  Holland. end 

aland.      Prices  all 

$330  lo  »MS. 

sin 

Write  tor  itiueianes  of  tne  most 
attractive,  comprehensive  and  leis- 
urely huropoaii  Tours  ei'er  offered. 
ilHiirn  11UTKI  III  II. VMImlnirlon.n  I 


xiti      VOI'    I.Ol.tG     tlilinilP 
Invent  gate  GriawoM'a  Economical  European  Toure 
From  *l30t<>  S475.  "Arabic".  New  York.  July  24th. 
•.'*  A    Sh.-it.-r  81  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 


Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St..   N.Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Bnnthbonnd,  leave   Albany,  8:30  A.   M. 
Sundays  excepted 
General  t  nines.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


Real    Estate 


Hale  lor  ailoi  ii.i-nn  ni,  miilcr   iliis  lienilliitr 


7  5  ecu  In  per  Hue 


Blue  Grass  Farm  ^.fl,,,;i?f!;,i 

section  of  Virginia.  Kino  old  14 
room  brick  house  with  in  "dern  im- 
provements I'll,  client  liarnsaiid 
all  necesstiryfurm  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  real  "Home"  region 

..f  the  old  Dominion.     Over  urn 

acres  of  the  finest  land.  Con- 
venient from  Washington,  D.  O. 
CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 

Virginia  Properlles        UK II Mill V,  \  t  . 


A  GENTLEMAN'S   FARM 

IN   ROCKLAND   COUNTY 
on  the  nntaklrti  Of  Spring  Vallei j  altitude 
in     N.w    York 
State,    beaut  If  a  I   view  of   Bamapo    tfotuv 

tains  and    Hodeon  V.ille    .  18  r house,  li 

baths,  electric  lights)  Artesian  well  1  an  to- 
mat  lo  pnmpfarnl    lies  water  to  J -c;  large 

barn,     chicken     |  I 

.  .,e,.  oml  building  f..r 

servants;  20  acres  ur I  all   in  line  oon- 

din. .11;    fruit    in  abundance  "f  all  kinds; 

large  >..imk  orchard-;    line   lied. Is  of  (lover. 
Alfalfa  and  pasture;  and  il 

more  tn  in  an  acre  of  ground)  open  for  in- 

■p<  .  i  ion:    i.rii  i>  ti'i.WW 

HAM  m  11  l:l    ill\  en  .Spring  Viille>.N  V 


HOMES    ANO    INVESTMENTS 

FOB.   a*LE  -  1  000  proportijM   la  Withtss- 


WASHINOTON  SKCTCH  BOOK 


ITCH  BOOK 


Mil!  I  III    ll\     \  lltl-IH  \ 

1^  \  It  >1^       IMI      MM    Mill       IIIIMK- 

\  I     I  It     \\    \s|||\l.  |o\ 

Ixradoai  I  •  'oantj  stock  F  irm- 

A.   II.    Ilnell,    II. ul    K.slllle    llroUer 

II.  .  \  a 

•'s.  ,. 

$100  Cash  and  MonthlyPayments 

\„,y    ten  Loi    An«'  des.   .  nil  H. it. 

it.  tin    1  ' 

Cksahrr  ol  CoMSirree   llulldint,  la).  Anerln,  fsl. 


EUROPE  ii?,095.° 

All  Travel:  Included       A 

o|  10  lot  us,  comprising  Tours 
<le  Line  and  Vacation  Tours- 
Send  for  Booklet 
Summer  Tour  to  Orient  and  Kible 
Lands,  July  1,  Tours  to  Norwaj.  Mid- 
night Sun,  etc.,  Jul>  19  and  24.  South 
\111er1can  Tour.  Jul 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York    i  Offices!.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia    OhioagO,   .Montreal,  'loronto,  8an 
Francisco,  and  140  Offices  Abroad. 
Cook's    Troveler's    Chequea    Are 
I.,....)  All  Over  the  World. 


Society  ?J frames^' 

KOI  \%t  I  III:  H'OII  ■>.  Inr  live 
nnl  six  months'  joiirncvs,  *l  ISO. 
>  I    '.<>  and  #'i IOO. 

Departures  September  8.  October  20. 
January  IB  and  Tebmarj  B. 
All  Expenses;   Delightful   Itineraries. 

I    I    KO  l>  I' 

Various  Departures,  S'JfiO  to  IjlTOO. 

206  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER  TOURS 

AT 

Special  Rates 

with  or  without  hotel  accommodations 

to  JAMAICA 

The  Spanish  Main,  Hayti,  Isthmus 

of    Panama,  and   Central  America. 

Send  for  literature. 

Duration    12  to  26  days. 

Rates  $65  to  $115. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

45  Broadway,  New  York 


Yellowstone  Park  H 


Camping  Out 
orseback 

Ideal  summer  vacation,  7—       Coaching 
11 -is  days  out-of-doors.     $35  * 

up  includes  nil  expenses.    Write  for  illus- 
trated literature  and  fill  I  particulars  oft  hese 

and  SEATTLE, ALASKA  and  I  ur -nn  Toure. 

icui  \  \  1   SPBMCB  TIM' us 
471   Mimndnork  Block  t  liloniro 


MONT    VERDE" 


FOR    SALE 

Ideal    situation   for    gentleman's  lountry 

Sotue  oommands  magnificent  rlew 

of  88  miles  of  Kappahannoi  k.  ISO  acres  wit  h 
l.arns,  etc.  Kxcellcnl  lieighl.orhood.  good 
water,    near    post    Offloe,    wharf,    n  I 

tera  plentiful.   Qood  hunting— fox. 

iiuail.  tin  key  and  ducks. 

Ktafford,   Howler's.   Eaeex    Co..  Va. 

ADIRONDACK  FARM,  "S.SSRS 

l>|.  house  partly  furnished,  running  water, 
new  liarns  and  sl.ildcs.  sugar  house,  ate  . 
"sugar  bush,"  produces  iner  two  tons  pure 

maple,  1"  eowa,60  sheep  and  lamba,  -  horaea, 

I   yoke  oxen,    and    ollnr   slock.     Carriages, 
farm  wagon*,  machinery  and  aten 
liglitful  air  and  scenery.    Inquire: 
\u\\  i  Wall  Hin 

ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 
in  1  he  1  Oan  acre  and  np,  will 

;.  in  .1  few  yeai »    v\  1 1 ; 

months' 
subscription  to  "  1  he  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal free  <  1  BeagraTi  <  •  Oolonisa- 
lion   Agent.    \     1 

I         I, .me.  .   Ch.ic.-o  

MaDVI  skin  Beautiful  water  front 
IT1  Art  I  LHrlU  farm  for  sale  on  the  East- 
ern Shorn  of  Muri  land:  fine  location,  mild 
climate,  fertile  soil;  also  good  fruit  and 
grass  Isnd.     For   full   particulars    address 

HAMUKL  P.  WOODOOOK. 
Salisbury  Wicomico  county,  Md. 

for  sale  "•:„;;,":w,;.":,rB:vhr.rd 

I'ri.e    llfDtlve    hundred       Will  doable    in 

n rs      Near  new  Kn 
•       \     in  .  Franklin.  N    C 


SUMMER  TOURS 

Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands.  St. 
Lawrence  River,  Great  Lakes,  Quebec. 
White  Mountains,  Nova  Scotia  and  all 
Atlantic  Coast  Resorts.  Fares,  includ- 
ing hotels  and  other  expenses  or  trans- 
portation only,  described  in  "Inde- 
pendent Tours.''  Send  for  a  copy.  It 
will  help  you  plan  your  vacation.  Tours 
and  tickets  everywhere. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 
347  Broadway,  Haw  York 


Short  Vacation  Tours 

$31  5  to  94SO 

There  is  a  minimum  tour  at  a  minimum 
cost  ;  there  is  a  point  at  which  economy  be- 
comes extravagance. 

Thesie  Tourx  lire  Inpippnshr 

Send  for  Short   Vacation  Tours 

BORKAU    OF     1  MVKKSITY    TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


DUNNING 

HIGH  GRADE  SUMNER  TOURS 

Azores.  Gibraltar.  Italy.  Switzer-    C^Qft 

land.  France.  Kngland.    -    -    -  ^JjV 

Belgium.     Holland,     the     Rhine.   CXiLH 

Switzerland.  France.  England.  yJO" 

First-class    Hotels.       Prices    absolutely     in 

elusive.    Longer  trips  at  higher  cost. 

Full  information  of 

H.  W.   Ul  VMM.  A   CO. 

HIS  lonfrrfilinsil    Hook  B08TM,  BU88. 

T.lsphons,  lUronsrkrt  1944 

J  'C     TflllDC 

YUI 

2  tears.  Sari***  to  Scotland.  Select  patronage, 
.lane  26.  giant,  new  8.  S  Berlin.  Also  July  3 
Northern  route — *260.  up.  Book.  m*J>  and  test  .mo- 
rn .Is.    \V.  A.  Johnson,  917  Hadixin  Ave..  Baltimore 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

Summer  Camp 

for  Boys 

J  77i("rri  Season— Booklet 
I    CHA 


CHA8.  f.  MOORI.  I, 
Karl  Wa.hao.ir,  H  j 


EAGLE   ROCK   LODGE 

Long  Lake,  Me. 

Boys'  Camr  limited  to  20.     Personally  aupeniaed  hf 
darSCtOr,     Kxpenen.ed  leaders.    Bungalow,  board  floor 

tenl..  i.nnrinl.  rowing,  sailing,  fishing,  tenin- 
ranoe  trips  a  specialty.      Pirr-.n  S     IV.ge.   Ml'      I' 
re.ler  nl   Physical  Training.  Instructor  of  Physiolofy 
and  Hygiene,  nnd  medical  visitor  at  Phillips  Academy. 
An.lever.   M..ss.      Send  for  booklet. 


Classified  Columns 


Bate  for  ndvorlUementu  under  llils  lieiillni 


75  cents  per  line 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — High-classmen  as  General  Sales 
Agents  in  several  important  territories  to 
organise  sales  force.  Article  new;  widely 
advertised;  appeals  to  !>ot  consumer-. 
Splendid  opiMirtunity  for  men  of  ability. 
(live  full  details. 
PROGRESS  CO. lfiTi  Adam*  St  .  t'hicaco. 

Wanted— EAILW  \V  MAIL  CLERKS,  City 
Carriers,  Post  Office  Clerks.  $11X10  yearly. 
OverRlOO  appointments  coming  Examina- 
tionssoon.  Preparation  free.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE.  Dept  G  59.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REPBB8ENTATTVE8  wanted  in  ever]  city 

to  inl  rod u ci 'a  ne weo-operat  ivc  savinotspl an. 
Liberal  cominis-ion     Perinan.nl  business— 

Real  Estate  or  Insuranoe  agents  preferred. 
li.  R.  JOHNSTON,  46 Broadway.  Ni 


AGENTS.— Portrait  35c  hi 

sheet  pictures    lo,  stereo-copes  Bo,  flewi  1. 
30  days  credit     Samples  and  Catalogue  free 

OONsiii.ii)  vi  i:d  PORTRAIT  00. 
29H  In  W.   \  1  iwia  St  Chicago 


LEARN  to  wriie  advertisements  bj  Mall. 

You  can  positively  earn  :l,.i'>to  Tio,i  per  week. 

Bend  for  FREE  prospectus.    Page-Davis  Co., 

Pane  Building  Chicago 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

University  Graduate,  young  man  ..1  refine- 
ment, speaking  Rngllah.  French,  o.  rman 
ami  Italian,  aconstnmed  to  traveling,  would 
fi  abroad  as  companl  or  tutor. 

He~lreferci.ee-  I  I  .  1 1  era  TV    I  I  ic.,M  . 

LITERARY    ASSISTANCE 

ASS181  VNi'l.  glvi  n  in  reports,   di  bates 

tddressea   for  oeoaalona,    orations, 

lectures,  speeches,  club  prootrami    Denl    L. 

Bureau  ol  Research,  New  Albany.  Indiana. 

•1    i  HOR8    SEEKING    A    PUBLI8H  I  B 
should  oommunh  ate  with  the 

mam    I'iiii.isiiim;  Compant 
651   1  rib  N'»   \.rk  Cit^ 

n    MH     HAV1    \   BOOK    to  publ 
manuscript    for   our  offer   befon 

BROADV1  \N    PI  BL1SH1NG  CO. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers.  Kfi  B'way.  NY. 

BONDS    AND    MORTGAGES 

6<  Gold  Hon. N  witl  aa,    Abso- 

lull  particulars  upon  applloation.  Rm-ky 
Mountain  Cement  Co.,  Mairmore.  Canada. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


\  IHlilNI  \     nil'M  BY   CI   KID     HAMS, 
per    IP. 
FOBI > l    HOM1    1   IBM 
1'rncn.i  \  ii  i  i  S  miilNiA 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SEClliKD  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sket<  n  tor  tne  report  as  to  patent- 
ability.  GCIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  tTo.OUO  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  ad! 
free  in  World's  Proe-ress:  sample  free. 
Evana  VYilkena  A  Co  .  M9  "F.'^  \\  aahmeton 

PATEN1S  THAT  PAY.  PROTEI  1 
Your  Idea!  2  Books  f  ri  i  :  "Fortunes  in 
Patents  What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
Guide    Hook.       Free    search     of    the 


Pat,  Oh*,  records. 


1       I       \  lit  K '.MAN. 

Washington,  l>   C 


PATI  Vis  l  ll  \  I   PRO!  I  «'i      Our  three 
books  for    inventors    mailed    on   r. 
i-  stamps 

-    4  A.  B.  LAC1  V 
Washington.  D    0  I  -lahlished  186B. 

\    M -\\    YORK    »'l  I  'i    1    tW  \  I  K. 
all  cases,   invest  igations,  ' 
experience,    highest    i  .KHIN 

HI'.Mn     FREESE.     i.    West    Mtl 
Herald  Bqnara  New  York  City 


FOR    MEN 


II  \M)  MADE 
I'll       N     I  W  l>  I     III    M> 
PANATELA      \M I 

ii  w  \s  \  i    . 

Made  bj  clean  workmen  in  n  clean  factor) 
A  COOl,  -wi  .  '  .ncll  smoke 

II,  express  paid 

Smoke  nil  of  I  hen,      Then,  if  dissatisfied, 
send    us  the  emi'ti   box  with  j iMir   I 
cm I    and    i;et    \our  money    I 
price-  lo  dealers       B.r  :   Dun  oi  Hi 

I  w  1ST   III  i  uMI'\N\ 

iHenrjr  !'•  "  heeling, VI    V  I 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


I  Nl    \  l.i.i  Ml   MS 

rwofi  in.  x  10  In.  i  nlargements  foi 

'h-  with   Older        Expert     Dev.  1     I   in. 

int:  and    Enlnruinii.      Ileculnr   prloe  1  •  — '  2c 

stamp.  N 

1  ii  .  rt  Photo  Eini-hiim.    NVilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


DOGS 


HIGH  CLASS  AMI  RICAN   HOI   M>s 
i  sale     Trained  on 
or  wolf.  Owner  has  twi 

ience  in  breeding  for  hunting,  trailing, 
■pel  ,i.  endurance  and  voice  \  oung 
hand  D  \  Crowell,  Linden.  Hex  I,  Tenn 
Air. dales  and  Bull  Terriers  bred  from 
"  Blue  Ribbon  "  winners.  Stock  for  snle  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  "  Pali  "  »nd  watch 
,!,.,.«  in  the  ...nnirv  home.  Typical  -"id 
nwvn  Ki-nneN  Point  Pleas 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CORPORATION  TAX 

HOW  docs  President  Taft,  aside  from  differences  of  tempera- 
ment and  method,  compare  withhis  predecessoi  in  zeal  for 
the  regulation  of  corporations  ?  Many  find  a  startling  answer  to 
this  question  in  Mr.  Taft's  special  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending a  2-per-cent.  tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  corporations. 
This  message,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  (  nion  i  Rep.),  es- 
tablishes the  likeness  between  the  Roosevelt  and  the  Taft  policies, 
the  only  difference  being  that  "  .Mr.  Taft  is  a  little  more  so."  The 
Taft  tax,  this  paper  points  out,  would  go  further  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's scheme  for  a  Federal  license,  because  "Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposition  would  apply  only  to  such  corporations  as  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  while  Mr.  Tail's  would  act  upon  every  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States,  except  certain  banking-concerns." 
The  quietness  of  Mr.  Taft's  message,  the  Brooklyn  paper  adds, 
"can  not  wholly  conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  from  the 
White  House  the  Roosevelt  policies  plus  a.  pretty  deep  lawyer." 
A  great  organ  of  corporation  finance,  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  adds  its  indignant  testimony  that  "this 
is  the  Roosevelt  doctrine  all  over  again,  but  it  surpasses  any  scheme 
of  Federal  control  or  supervision  that  has  yet  been  seriously  sug- 
gested." This  view  is  emphasized  by  a  double-leaded  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  an  independent  paper  which  is  never  afraid 
to  present  the  corporation  side  of  an  argument.  Addressing  "  those 
Senators  who  have  resisted  loyally  and  consistently  every  previous 
attempt  to  subject  the  business  interests  of  this  nation,  within  the 
States,  to  a  supervision,  inquisition,  and  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  never  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  The  Sun  asks  them  if  they  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  "all  that  has  failed  to  be  done,  in  the  direction  of  Federal 
control  of  all  incorporated  industry  within  the  States,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  the  wildest  advocates  of  centralized  power 
have  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  may  be  accomplished  at  a  stroke  of 
Mr.  Taft's  pen  by  the  enactment  of  a  profit  tax  on  the  earnings  of 
corporations  of  every  clas 

The  President  himself,  in  his  special  message  advocating  this 
tax.  explains  how  its  imposition  would  result  in  Federal  supervision 
of  corporations.  intra-State  as  well  as  inter-State.      He  says  : 

"  I  .  .  .  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill  imposing 
upon  all  corporations  and  joint  stock  companies  for  profit,  except 
national  banks  (otherwise  taxed),  savings-banks,  and  building  and 
loan  associations,  an  excise  tax  measured  by  2  per  cent,  on  the  net 
income  of  such  corporations.  This  is  an  excise  tax  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  business  as  an  artificial  entity  and  of  freedom  from 
a  general  partnership  liability  enjoyed  by  those  who  own  the  stock. 
I  am  informed  that  a  2-per-cent.  tax  of  this  character  would  bring 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  less  than  §25,000,000. 


"  The  decision  oi  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  oi  Spreckels 
Sugar  Refining  Company  against  McClain  (192  U.  S.  397)  seems 
clearly  to  establish  the  principle  that  such  a  tax  as  this  is  an  excise 
tax  upon  privilege,  and  not  a  direct  tax  on  property,  and  is  within 
the  Federal  power  without  apportionment  according  to  population. 
The  tax  on  net  income  is  preferable  to  one  proportionate  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts,  because  it  is  a  tax  upon  success,  and 
not  failure.  It  imposes  a  burden  at  the  source  of  the  income  at  a 
time  when  the  corporation  is  well  able  to  pay,  and  when  collection 
is  easy. 

"Another  merit  of  this  tax  is  the  Federal  supervision,  which 
must  be  exercised  in  order  to  make  the  law  effective  over  the 
annual  accounts  and  business  transactions  of  all  corporations. 
While  the  faculty  of  assuming  a  corporate  form  has  been  of  the 
utmost  utility  in  the  business  world,  it  is  also  true  that  substan- 
tially all  of  the  abuses  and  all  of  the  evils  which  have  aroused  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  reform  were  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  this  very  faculty.  If,  now.  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  effec- 
tive system  of  taxation,  we  are  incidentally  able  to  possess  the 
Government,  the  stockholders,  and  the  public  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  business  transactions  and  the  gains  and  profits  of  every 
corporation  in  the  country,  we  have  made  a  long  step  toward  that 
supervisory  control  of  corporations  which  may  prevent  a  further 
abuse  of  power." 

In  this  same  message  the  President  recommends  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax,  but  as 
such  an  amendment  must  be  submitted  to  the  various  States  and 
can  not  become  a  fact  inside  of  a  year  or  two  the  corporation  tax 
is  left  in  practical  possession  of  the  stage.  As  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  an  income  tax  was  the  slogan  to  which  the  "insurgent" 
Republican  Senators  had  made  their  strongest  rally,  one  effect  of 
Mr.  Taft's  intervention  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  Mr.  Aldrich 
more  securely  on  the  driver's  seat — thus  banishing,  according  to 
some  pessimistic  observers,  all  hope  of  a  downward  revision  of 
the  schedules.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  however, 
views  the  matter  in  another  light,  seeing  in  the  President's  tax 
proposition  "a  terrible  trap"  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Aldrich.  Such  a 
tax,  it  claims,  would  be  "a  powerful  lever  for  toppling  over  the 
tariff  wall."     Thus  : 

"What  that  is  new  to  the  Government  and  interesting  to  the 
people  would  be  disclosed  by  the  tax  ?  The  great  profits  of  the 
tariff-protected  corporations,  of  course 

"The  disclosures  incidental  to  the  collection  of  this  admittedly 
inquisitorial  tax  would  be  read  by  the  people,  first,  with  curiosity, 
second,  with  a  resolve  to  remove  protective  duties  where  the  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  them  to  be  no  longer  required." 

This  incidental  feature  of  the  corporation  tax,  however,  is  all 
that  The  'Times  can  find  to  commend  in  it,  and  the  comment  of 
the  Democratic  press  as  a  whole  has  so  far  been  more  or  less  skep- 
tical where  it  has  not  been  actively  hostile.     Thus  the  Pittsburg 
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protests  against  the  whole  "vicious  principle  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion," and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  asserts  that  an  inherit 

iile  to  either  an  income  <>r  a  corporation  tax. 
ould  prefer  a  stamp  tax. 
-    do  not  hav(  tside  of  the  Republican  fold  to  find 

critjc  te  President's  plan.     The  proposed  tax,  remarks 

Philadelphia  Pt  "  invades  a  field  of  taxation  which 

irded  as  their  own."    The  New  York  pa] 
name  thinks  that   Mr.  Taft's  amendment  to  the  Tarifl 
Bill  " is  destined  to  be  one  ol  the  most  unpopular  measures 
The  New  York  Mail  <  Kep.  i.  and  even  The  '/>■ 
(Rep.  I,  admit  that  "there  is  souk-  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality 
tax."     The  Globe  ( Rep.  |  asserts  that  "the  coi  pora- 

i\.  I. ir  more  than  a   personal -income  tax,  is  opposed  to  con- 
servative political  economy."     Similar  criticisms  are  voiced  bj  a 
tion   ol    the    independent   press.      The  objections   from   a 

corporation  point  of  view  are  most  authoritatively  exprest  by  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle ^  from  which  we  quoted  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  President's  message,  says  thai 
paper,  brings  a  rude  awakening  to  those  business  interests  which 
had  begun  to  feel  that  the  country  had  entered  upon  a  brighter 
political  era.  Dwelling  with  special  abhorrence  upon  the  promise 
of  publicity  The  i  hronit  le  says  : 

"Just  think  of  making  public  'the  knowledge  of  the  real  bus, 
transactions  and  the  gains  and profits  of  every  corporation  in  the 

country.'  If  any  business  men  conducting  their  affairs  .1-  a  cor- 
poration still  imagine  that  the  proposed  law  would  not  affect  them 
the  language  quoted  must  serve  to  disabuse  their  minds.  The  in- 
evitable effect  of  such  a  law   would   be  that   every  one  engaged  in 

business  would  constantly  have  a  pack  of  Government  officials  at 
his  heels:  the  Government  would  all  the  time  be  prying  into  his 
affairs,  examining  his  books  and  accounts  to  make  sure  that  no 
portion  of  the  tax  got  away  from  it.  and  the  knowledge  gained 
would  be  made  public  property.     One  of  the  strongest  objections 

to    the    income   tax.       Inch    Mr.  Taft   suggests  should   be   brought 

within  the  provii  ngress  through  an  amendment  to  the  I  ed- 

era!  Constitution,  is  that  it  is  inquisitorial  in  character,  but  no  one 
has  yet  dared  to  suggest  that  the  information  which  the  tax- 
gatherers  might  obtain  regarding  the  income  of  any  individual  or 
concern,  in  seeking  to  collect  such  a  tax.  should  be  given  out  to 
the  whole  world.  Instead,  secrecy  is  insisted  on.  In  the  matter 
of  the  corporation  tax,  however,  the  President  openly  urges  that 
the  acquiring  of  the  information   for  general   dissemination  would 


e  of  the   merits  of  such   a  tax.     What  a  fine  new  body   of 

me   would    provide,    too.      The 

busim  the  country  should  get   together  and  make 

manifest  their  opposition  to  this   contemplated  tax  experiment. 

iit  with  SO  much  peril." 

■  ghl  I"!  the  people  that  any  President  has  made." 
x-Senator  William  E.  ("handler,  is  inaugurated  by  Mr.   I 

.in  taxation.      In  a  signed  statement  issued   to  the 
Mi .  (."handler  S 

"The  malefactors  ol  great  wealth  will  renounce  and  denounce 
the  President,  whom  they  have  thought  the;  could  control.  The 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  md  the  Steel  Company 
will  turn  their  batteries  against  the  President's  plans.  The  pro- 
gressives should  see  their  opportunity  and  rush  as  one  man  to  the 
President's  support  as  the  plutocrats  desert  him." 


COLD  WATER   ON  THE  WATERWAYS 
PROJECT 

FEASIBLE  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  but  not  econom- 
ically advisable,  is  the  verdict  of  the  Hoard  of  Army  Engi- 
neers on  the  project  lor  a  i  (-foot  channel  from  the  Great  Lak 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  its  report  to  Congress  the  board  estimates 
that  such  a  waterway  would  require  eighteen  years  for  its  comple- 
•tion  and  would  cost  %\  58,697,462,  with  an  annual  cost  aftercomple- 
tion  of  S'i.Nio.ooo  for  maintenance.  It  argues,  moreover,  that  the 
present  and  prospective  commerce  to  be  carried  by  this  route  does 
not  warrant  so  great  an  expenditure,  and  it  expresses  the  opinion 
that  a  cheaper  9-foot  channel  would  meet  all  requirements. 

While  tins  report  is  received  with  rejoicing  by  opponents  of  the 
scheme,  it  fails  to  produce  anything  like  consternation  in  the  other 
(amp.  Turning  to  the  press  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  the  region  directly  concerned — we  find  a  tendency  to 
welcome  the  engineers'  report  in  spite  of  its  apparently  unfavorable 
showing.  The  admission  that  the  plan  is  confronted  by  no  insur- 
mountable engineering  obstacles,  remarks  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  is  in  itself  a  victory  for  the  cause.  "On  the  whole,  the 
problem  of  inland  water  transportation  has  received  most  substan- 
tial aid  from  this  Federal  investigation,"  it  adds.  "The  campaign 
lor    the    construction    Ol     the    dee])   waterway   will    be    kep:    up    as 
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NO     Ml   DAI  S    lOK    THIS     PAIR. 


Ami  it'-  a  little  early  tor  them  to  expei  I  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chita.; 


i  rom  "  Pui  k."    Copyrighted,  1909. 

REASSURING. 
•'  Why,  dese  dogs  jest  love  me,  mister.     Me  an'  dem's  been  pals  fer  years ! ' 

—  (Jlackens  in  Puck. 


A    QUESTION    OF    RECOGNITION. 


vigorously  .is  over."  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat^ 
which  goes  on  to  say  of  the  outlook  : 

"The  two  waterways  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  with 
Senator  Burton,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  will  attend  the  big  Lakes-to-the-Culf  waterways  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  this  city  in  November;  and  are  preparing 
themselves  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  fight  in  Congress  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  presented 

"  It  can  be  predicted  with  the  greatest  certainty  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  committees  who  visit  Europe  and  investi- 
gate the  manner  of  river  improvement  there,  will  report  in  favor 
of  a  similar  energetic  policy  for  the  United  States,  and  it  is  their 
report  that  will  shape  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  deep  water- 
way project." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  reiterates  its  belief  that  "extensive 
waterway  development  is  the  next  step  in  American  progress  and 
that  the  development  if  rightly  carried  on  will  be  fully  justified  on 
economic  grounds."  The  railroads,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Pemocrat,  are  delighted  with  the  argument  of  the  board,  which 
argument,  nevertheless,  "is  in  plain  contradiction  of  all  the  rail- 
road teaching  of  the  last  half-dozen  years."     Thus  : 

"  Public  opinion  is  consistent  with  itself.  It  admits  that  no  rail- 
road was  ever  built  for  the  traffic  existing  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction. It  knows  that  the  investments  were  made  for  the  future, 
and  that  the  investors  figured  losses  preceding  profits  into  all  their 
calculations.  The  railroad  managers  have  often  assured  us  of 
this,  but  we  would  know  it  without  their  assurance.  What  we  ex- 
pect of  them  now  is  equal  consistency  with  the  public.  They 
ought  to  be  willing  to  admit  that,  if  there  isn't  enough  of  river 
traffic  now  to  justify  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  building  of 
this  new  gulf  stream,  the  history  of  railroad  development  has  shown 
that  traffic  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.  They  ought  to  be  above 
the  littleness  of  giving  the  lie  to  their  own  repeated  assertions  that 
all  traffic  must  be  figured  not  as  to  what  it  is  but  as  to  what  it  can 
be  made.  If  traffic  grows  with  the  facilities  provided  by  railway 
lines,  it  must  grow  with  the  improved  facilities  provided  by  water- 
ways. The  experience  of  other  countries  has  proved  a  growth  in 
that  way.  There  is  no  use  denying  it  here.  Railroad  development 
has  pointed  the  way  to  water  development." 

Altho  the  idea  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
is  an  old  one.  it  first  received  official  recognition  in  Washington 
last  September  in  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 


WALL  STREET  TOLD  TO  HEAL  ITSELF 

WI I  EN  Governor  Hughes  had  driven  gambling  from  the  New 
York  race-tracks,  he  was  asked  by  many  papers  why  he 
did  not  turn  his  attention  to  Wall  Street,  the  greatest  gambling- 
place  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Accordingly  about  six 
months  ago  he  appointed  a  committee  of  able  and  distinguished 
men  to  investigate  the  exchanges  and  make  recommendations. 
They  investigated,  and  have  now  sent  in  a  report  that  "will  surely 
shock  a  lot  of  'uplifters,'  and  'reformers,'  and  muck-rakers,"  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Commercial ;  while  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  pictures  the  reformers  as  "gasping  for  breath  "  as 
they  read  it.  These  strong  emotions  are  to  be  stirred  by  the  fact 
that  this  committee  justifies  speculation,  "short  sales,"  dealing  in 
"futures,"  "margin"  trading,  and  indeed  pretty  nearly  everything 
in  Wall  Street  that  has  been  formerly  denounced. 

It  is  "unquestionable."  the  committee  admits.  "  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  transactions  upon  the  Exchange  is  of  an  investment 
character,"  and  "a  substantial  part  may  be  characterized  as  virtu- 
ally gambling."  "  Vet,"  they  go  on  to  say,  "we  are  unable  to  see 
how  the  State  could  distinguish  by  law  between  proper  and  im- 
proper transactions,  since  the  forms  and  the  mechanisms  used  are 
identical,"  and  "rigid  statutes  directed  against  the  latter  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  former."  The  case  of  Germany  is 
cited,  where  drastic  laws  aimed  at  stock-gambling  upset  legitimate 
business  and  encouraged  irregular  speculation  that  proved  to  be 
far  worse.  The  committee  recommends  the  increase  of  "  margins  " 
to  20  per  cent.,  the  closing  of  branch  offices  of  stock-exchange 
firms,  and  stern  dealing  with  exchange  members  who  launch  out 
into  "  wash  sales  "  and  "  matched  orders  "  to  manipulate  the  market. 
All  these  reforms  should  be  made  by  the  Exchange  itself,  not  by 
legislation  at  Albany.  "  It  is  vain  to  say,"  remarks  the  committee, 
"that  a  body  possessing  the  powers  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Exchange,  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  mechanism,  gener- 
ally acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  members,  can  not  im- 
prove present  conditions." 

Thus  Wall  Street  is  left  with  a  recommendation  to  heal  itself, 
and  while  practically  all  the  press  agree  that  the  committee's  ad- 
vice is  good,  we  find  no  general  feeling  that  the  proposed  remedies 
are  at  all  adequate.     If  they  are  applied,  no  one  seems  to  expect 
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that  stork-gambling  will  be  materially  reduced,  and  many  doubt 
if  tin-  Exchange  will  make  any  serious  effort  to  apply  them.     At 
oe  time,  the  editorial  advisers  do  not  seem  to  have  any  bet- 
edies  to  offer. 
The  Sun,  Tribune,  Commercial,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mail, 
.  and  Post  approve  the  report,  and  even    The  World,  one  of 
ators  lor  this   investigation,  makes  no  serious  criti- 
cism of  the  findings. 

The  committee   is   enumerated    and    described  as   follows  by  its 
tary,  Mr.  M.  1..  Muhleman,  who  is  himself  a  financial  expert  : 

"The  committee  was  headed  by  Horace  White,  the  veteran  edi- 
tor and  authority  on  financial  questions  ;  with  him  were  associated 
ex-Mayor  Charles  A.  Schieren,  a  leather  merchant;  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  David  Leventritt  ;   New  York's  superinten- 
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—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

dent  of  banks,  Clark  Williams  ;  Prof.  John  15.  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  leading  authority  on  economics;  William  V.  King, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company:  Samuel  II.  Ordway, 
lawyer,  and  Edward  I>.  Page,  dry-goods  commission  merchant, 
both  active  in  civic  work  :  and  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  the 
head  of  the  People's  Institute." 

The  committee  justifies  speculation  thus  : 

"  Speculation  consists  in  forecasting  changes  of  value  and  buying 
or  selling  in  order  to  take  advantage  ol  them;  it  may  be  wholly 
legitimate,  pure  gambling,  or  something  partaking  of  the  qualities 

h.      In  some  form    it    is  a  necessary   incident   of  productive 

operations.    When  can  ied  on  in  connection  with  either  commodities 

unties  it  tends  to  steady  their  prices.  Where  speculation  is 
free,  fluctuations  in  prices,  otherwise  violent  and  disastrous,  ordi- 
narily become  gradual  and  comparatively  harmless.  Moreover,  SO 
t.n  as  commodities  are  concerned,  in  the  absence  of  speculation, 

men  hants  and  manufacturers  would  themselves  be  forced  to  carry 

tin-  iNk^  involved  in  changes  of  prices  and  to  bear  them  in  the  in- 
tensified i  ondition  resulting  from   sudden  and    violent  fluctuations 

ue.     Risks  of  this  kind  which  merchants  and  manufacturers 

still  have  to  assume  are  reduced  in  amount,  because  ol  the  specu- 
lation prevailing  :  and  many  oi  these  milder  risks  they  are  enabled, 
by 'hedging,' to  transfer  to  others.  For  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facture! tin-  Bpeculatoi  performs  a  service  which  has  the  effect  ol 
insurai 

A  distinction    is   drawn    between    speculation   b\    those   who  Can 

afford  it  and  those  who  can  not.  and  the  evils  are  traced  t<>  the 
speculation  by  the  latter, popularly  styled  the  "  lambs."    We  read 

"A  real  distinction  exists  between  speculation  which  is  carried 
on  by  persons  ot  means  and  experience,  and  based  on  an  intelligent 


forecast,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  persons  without  these 
qualifications.  The  former  is  closely  connected  with  regular  busi- 
ness. While  not  unaccompanied  by  waste  and  loss,  this  specula- 
tion accomplishes  an  amount  of  good  which  offsets  much  ol  it's 
The  latter  does  but  a  small  amount  of  good  and  an  almost 
incalculable  amount  of  evil.  In  its  nature  it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  gambling  upon  the  race-track  or  at  the  rouiette-table,  but  is 
practised  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  Its  ramifications  extend  to  all 
parts  oi  the  country.  It  involves  a  practical  certainty  of  loss  to 
those  who  engage  in  it.  A  continuous  stream  of  wealth,  taken 
from  the  actual  capital  of  innumerable  persons  of  relatively  small 
means,  swells  the  income  of  brokers  and  operators  dependent  on 
this  class  of  business;  and.  in  so  far  as  it  is  consumed  like  most 
income,  it  represents  a  waste  of  capital.  The  total  amount  of  this 
waste  is  rudely  indicated  by  the  obvious  cost  of  the  vast  mechanism 
of  brokerage  and  by  manipulators'  gains,  of  both  of  which  it  is  a 
large  constituent  element.  But  for  a  continuous  influx  of  new  cus- 
tomers, replacing  those  whose  losses  force  them  out  of  the  'Street,' 
this  costly  mechanism  of  speculation  could  not  be  maintained  on 
anything  like  its  present  scale. 

"The  problem,  wherever  speculation  is  strongly  rooted,  is  to 
eliminate  that  which  is  wasteful  and  morally  destructive,  while 
retaining  and  allowing  free  play  to  that  which  is  beneficial.  The 
difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  distinguishing  what  is  virtually  gambling  from  legiti- 
mate speculation.  The  most  fruitful  policy  will  be  found  in  meas- 
ures which  will  lessen  speculation  by  persons  not  qualified  to  en- 
gage  in  it." 

Margin-trading  and  short-selling  are  given  a  clean  bill  of  health 
in  these  words  ; 

"  Purchasing  securities  on  margin  is  as  legitimate  a  transaction 
as  a  purchase  of  any  other  property  in  which  part  payment  is 
deferred.  We  therefore  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  recom- 
mending the  radical  change  suggested,  that  margin-trading  be 
prohibited 

"We  have  been  strongly  urged  to  advise  the  prohibition  or  limi- 
tation of  short  sales,  not  only  on  the  theory  that  it  is  wrong  to 
agree  to  sell  what  one  does  not  possess,  but  that  such  sales  reduce 
the  market  price  of  the  securities  involved.  We  do  not  think  that  it 
is  wrong  to  agree  to  sell  something  that  one  does  not  now  possess, 
but  expects  to  obtain  later.  Contracts  and  agreements  to  sell,  and 
deliver  in  the  future,  property  which  one  does  not  possess  at  the 
time  of  the  contract,  are  common  in  all  kinds  of  business.  The 
man  who  has  Void  short  '  must  some  day  buy  in  order  to  return  the 
stock  which  he  has  borrowed  to  make  the  short  sale.  Short-sellers 
endeavor  to  select  times  when  prices  seem  high  in  order  to  sell,  and 
times  when  prices  seem  low  in  order  to  buy.  their  action  in  both 
cases  serving  to  lessen  advances  and  diminish  declines  of  price. 
In  other  words,  short-selling  tends  to  produce  steadiness  in  prices, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  the  community.  No  other  means  of  re- 
straining unwarranted  marking  up  and  down  of  prices  has  been 
suggested  to  us." 

This  cure  is  suggested  for  "corners  "  : 

"The  Stock  Exchange  might  properly  adopt  a  rule  provicing 

that  the  governors  shall  have  power  to  decide  when  a  cornet  i 
ami  to  fix  a  settlement  price,  so  as  to  relie\  e  innocent  persons  from 
the  injury  or  ruin  which  may  result  therefrom.     The  mere  existence 
of  such  a  rule  would  tend  to  prevent  corners." 

Dealing  in  "futures"  turns  out  to  be  a  beneficent  Operation  : 

"  The  selling  of  agricultural  products  for  future  delivery  has  been 
the  subject  oi  much  controversy  in  recent  years.     A  measure  to 

prohibit   such   selling,  known   as   the    Hatch    Antioption    Pill,  was 

debated  at  great  length  in  Congress  during  the  years  1892,  1893, 

and  1894.  Altho  it  passed  both  House  and  Senate  in  different 
forms,  11  was   finally   abandoned  by  common  consent.      As  shown 

hereafter,  similar  legislation  in  Germany  has  proved  injurious; 

and  when  attempted  by  out  Stales  it  has  either  resulted  detriment- 
ally or  been  inoperative.  The  subject  was  exhaustively  consideied 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  ol    Congress  which  in   191  1  made  .\\\ 

elaborate  report  (Vol.  VI.),  showing  that  selling  for  future  de- 
livery, based  upon  a  forecast  ol  future  conditions  ol  supply  and 
demand,  is  an  indispensable  part  ol  the  world 's  commercial  ma- 
chinery, by  which  prices  are,  as  far  as  possible,  equalized  through- 
out the  year  to  the  advantage  Ol  both  producer  and  consumer. 
The  subject  is  also  treated   with   clearness  and    impartiality  in  tbe 
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From    "Pock."     Copyrighted,  loos. 

TIRNED  OUT  OF  MEH   OWN    HOME. 

— Glackens  in  Puck. 


THE   TRAINED   DONKEY. 

—  Porter  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


DEMOCRATIC   CARTOONS    OF   SENATORIAL   APOSTASY. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  in  an  article  on  'Speculation 
and  Farm  Prices  '  :  where  it  is  shown  that  since  the  yearly  supply 
of  wheat,  for  example,  matures  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time  somebody  must  handle  and  store  the  great  bulk  of  it  during 
the  interval  between  production  and  consumption.  Otherwise  the 
price  will  be  unduly  deprest  at  the  end  of  one  harvest  and  corre- 
spondingly advanced  before  the  beginning  of  another. 

"Buying  for  future  delivery  causes  advances  in  prices;  selling 
short  tends  to  restrain  inordinate  advances.  In  each  case  there 
must  be  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  and  the  interaction  of  their  trading 
steadies  prices.  Speculation  thus  brings  into  the  market  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  people  possessing  capital  and  special  training  who 
assume  the  risks  of  holding  and  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops  from  one  season  to  another  with  the  minimum  of  cost  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer 

"To  the  trader,  manufacturer,  or  exporter,  the  act  of  transferring 
the  risk  of  price-fluctuations  to  other  persons  who  are  willing  to 
assume  it,  has  the  effect  of  an  insurance.  It  enables  him  to  use 
all  of  his  time  and  capital  in  the  management  of  his  own  business 
instead  of  devoting  some  part  of  them  to  contingencies  arising 
from  unforeseen  crop  conditions." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  and  Dispatch  warn  their  readers  that  the  way 
to  reform  Wall  Street  is  to  let  it  alone.  "The  only  way  to  beat 
the  game  is  to  stay  out  of  it."  The  Philadelphia  Press,  Buffalo 
Express,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal warn  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  reform  itself  or  expect  harsher  treatment  next  time.  The  New 
York  American  rises  from  reading  the  report  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  "lambs"  are  the  real  villains.     It  exclaims: 

"  It  appears  that  the  rascals  are  the  lambs  !  The  bulls  and  the 
bears  receive  the  unction  of  the  report  of  Governor  Hughes's  Wall 
Street  Commission.  The  bulls  and  the  bears,  and  even  the  Curb, 
may  journey  to  Albany  in  festival  throng  and  receive  the  guberna- 
torial blessing. 

"The  eminent  gentlemen  forming  the  Hughes  commission  of  in- 
vestigation of  stock  and  commodity  speculation  say  that  the  shear- 
ing of  the  lambs  really  is  'insurance!'  It  tends  to  'stability  of 
prices  !  ' 

"Therefore  to-day  the  bulls  may  wear  garlands  of  flowers  on 
their  horns,  and  the  bears  should  have  blue  ribbons  tied  on  their 
paws  in  pretty  rosettes. 

"The  commission  says  that  the  villains  are  the  lambs.  They 
are  obsessed  with  original  sin.  They  will  gamble.  They  will 
lose  their  money.  They  are  so  possest  with  the  sin  of  risking  their 
money  that  they  can  not  be  saved.  They  are  brands  that  can  not  be 
snatched  from  the  burning.    Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  their  pelts. 


"Remember  that  the  Hughes  commission  to  investigate  stock 
and  commodity  speculation  was  ultra  good  in  its  character.  It 
came  of  no  act  of  the  legislature.  It  came  direct  from  Governor 
Hughes.     Therefore  it  was  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

"And  it  made  not  a  loud,  but  a  muffled,  report.  No  doubt  this 
muffled  report  is  all  that  will  be  heard.  But  the  public  would  be 
vastly  entertained  to  hear  from  the  Governor.  It  would  like  to 
hear  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  villains  being  the  lambs  that 
are  sheared. 

"It  is  as  if  the  law  against  race-track  gambling  were  directed 
not  at  the  bookmakers,  but  at  the  bettors.  Mr.  Belmont  said  that 
race-track  gambling  kept  up  the  interest  in  the  racing-stud.  There- 
fore it  was  an  insurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  noble  horse.  And 
for  sentimental  reasons,  if  nothing  else,  the  perpetuity  of  the  noble 
horse  was  desirable. 

"  But  here  we  have  a  case  of  the  necessary  perpetuity  of  the 
ignoble  sheared  lamb  for  the  insurance  '  of  prices.  And  the  Gov- 
ernor's commission  calls  this  lamb  going  to  the  sacrifice  a  villain. 
On  that  point,  at  least,  the  public  would  like  to  hear  from  Governor 
Hughes. 

"The  bulls  and  the  bears,  and  even  the  Curb,  have  been  decked 
with  wreaths  of  honor.  But  the  poor  lamb  going  to  the  sacrifice 
for  the  '  insurance  of  prices  '  and  the  'stability  of  business  '  is  given 
a  swift  kick  by  an  eminent  commission,  and  called  a  villain ! 
Ba !     Ba ! " 


A  MISAPPREHENSION   CORRECTED 

SOME  misapprehension  seems  to  have  arisen  over  an  article 
published  in  our  department  of  Science  and  Invention  on 
May  29  and  entitled  "Nutritive  Value  of  Beer."  This  article 
mentioned  the  report  of  a  British  commission  indorsing  the  dis- 
puted idea  that  beer  contained  nutrition,  and  went  on  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  a  London  medical  paper  on  it.  It  was  presented  with 
no  expression  of  our  own  opinion,  as  is  our  invariable  rule,  and 
was  printed  in  accordance  with  our  belief  that  both  friend  and  foe 
in  every  cause  wish  to  know  of  any  thing  new  that  may  appear  on 
either  side.  This  article  has  been  caught  up,  by  some  who  evi- 
dently are  not  aware  of  the  well-known  principles  of  this  firm  and 
the  impartiality  of  The  Literary  Digest,  and  taken  as  an  indorse- 
ment of  intemperance.  One  Chicago  paper  intimates  in  a  headline 
that  the  head  of  this  firm  "favors  good  beer."  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  a  reply  should  be  needed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  good  or  evil 
of  beer-drinking  is  not  a  matter  of  nutrition.     Beer  might  be  twice 
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as  nutriti>  steak  without   making  the    slightest 

difference  with  individuals    and  the 

community. 

The  Literary   D  published  as  an  open  forum  for  the 

free  and  fair  dis  I  all  public  qu«  .  it  goes  on  the 

v  that  where  every  idea  lias  a  chance   for  its  life,  the  truth  is 

bound  to  win  its  way.     The  temperance  cause  is  fully  able  to  stand 

« >  1  i c >•  and  should  he  the  last  cause  in  the  world  to  m\v:> 

To  hold  any  member  of  this  firm  responsible 
foi  everything  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digesi  would  make  him 
an  adhere:  political  party  and  every  religious  sect  whose 

utterances  are  quoted  in  its  pages,  which  is  plainly  ridiculous. 

When  this   British  report   reached  the  office  the  question  arose 
whether  The  Literary  Digest  should  report  it.  or  go  back  on 

i:^  profession  as  an  open  court  of  public  opinion.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  to  its  protest  policy,  and  it  was  felt  then,  and  is  felt  now. 
that  the  cause  of  temperance  will  not  he  hurt  one  iota  by  it.  The 
editor  has  sent  to  England  for  any  reply  to  this  report  by  any  one 
of  authority,  and  the  "other  side  "  of  the  question  will  he  fully  pre- 
sented when  it  appears  from  the  pen  of  any  authority  in  England 
or  the  United  Sta 


"AN   AMERICAN    HOLIDAY" 

TMTCHFRFDto  make  an  American  holiday  "  might  stand  .is 
*  -*     the  epitaph  of  some  i.;,oo  persons — chiefly  children     who 
during  the  past  si\   years  have  paid   with  life  itself  for  their  mis- 
directed zeal  in  celebrating  our  nation's  birthday.     .\dd  to  this 
roll  nearly  jS.ogo  wounded,  and  the  record  of  death  and  mutilation 
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Williams  in  tin-  Indianapolis  A 

which  stands  to  the  credit  of  six  fleeting  anniversaries  becomes 

appalling.     From  these  figures,  which  were  compiled 

by  The  Journal  »/'  the  .  ttnerL  an  Medu  <//  .  tssociation,  we  get  an 

the  yearly  proof  of  our  patl i'i- 
tism.  as  the  Detroit  Journal  remarks,  in 

"••'.iii>  the  authoi  ;•  ■  tting 

ourth  '■!  July  by  preparing  foi  laities,  and 

sudden  deaths.     In  New  York  the  citj  health  boan  ounc- 

ing  tl  i  all  physicians  vt ho  maj 

it ;  ti  -tables  in  readiness  :  that 

d   that 
■  menl  is  prepat 


In  other*\\ords.  to  quote  the  Detroit  Journal  again,  "it  is  clearly 
nized  as  inevitable  that  the  commemorating  of  the  nation's 
birth  he  observed  in  destruction,  agony,  and  death." 

Comfort  is  to  he  found,  however,  in  the  fact  that  many  cities  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  of  July  can  be  adequately 
Celebrated  in  saner  and  less  deadly  ways.  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  and  Cleveland  are  among  the  cities  which  have  put  more 
or  le^s  drastic  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  explosives  on  that  day, 
Cleveland  having  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  all  use  of  fireworks  by 
individuals.  But  restriction  is  not  enough.  When  one  outlet  tor 
enthusiasm  is  closed,  another  must  he  substituted.  One  of  the 
first  American  cities  to  realize  this  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  was  Springfield.  Mass..  which  six  \  ears 
ago  undertook  to  change  that  date  for  its  citizens  from  a  day  of 
nerve-racking  noise  and  anxiety  to  a  day  of  festivity  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  experiment,  which  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  community  and  has  been  repeated 
each  year  since,  is  described  by  Mr.  William  Orr  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June.  The  first  step  was  the  formation  of  a  commit- 
tee to  restrict  the  indiscriminate  use  of  explosives  and  to  provide, 
under  definite  control,  extensive  and  varied  entertainment.  The 
principal  item  on  the  mornings  program  last  year  was  a  civic  and 
military  parade  through  streets  gay  with  colors  and  bunting.  Of 
the  three  specially  noteworthy  divisions  of  this  parade  Mr.  Orr 
writes  : 

"  First  of  these  was  a  battalion  of  nearly  one  thousand  boys,  of 
ages  from  ten  to  fourteen,  organized  in  companies,  one  for  each 
ward,  and  arrayed  in  special  uniforms  of  khaki,  red.  white,  and 
blue,  and  other  picturesque  colors,  and  armed  with  wooden  guns. 
They  marched  sturdily  over  the  entire  route,  despite  the  drizzling 
rain  that  for  the  first  (matter  of  an  hour  gave  some  discomfort  to 
spectators  and  participants. 

"  In  another  section  were  floats  made  up  by  the  grammar-school 
children  as  a  pageant  illustrative  of  local  and  national  history. 
Such  scenes  as  an  Indian  village,  a  group  of  Puritan  maidens,  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Washington  i 
ing  the  Delaware,  were  presented  in  a  way  that  showed  careful 
study  of  costumes,  persons,  and  situations  on  the  part  of  the  actors, 
and  made  real  the  stirring  events  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
times  to  the  people  who  looked  on. 

"Most  impressive  and  significant  was  the  contribution  oi  the 
various  races  and  nationalities  that  help  make  up  the  citizenship 
ol  Springfield.  In  a  population  of  So.ooo.  representativi 
thirteen  peoples  were  found  who  by  their  interest,  enthusiasm,  and 
public  spirit  furnished  the  climax  of  the  parade.  Three  great 
divisions  of  the  human  family  appeared  in  this  pageant  of  the 
nations:  in  the  ranks  were  the  offspring  of  four  continents,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa.  America.  Chinamen.  Ethiopians,  English,  Scotch. 
Irish,  French.  Germans,  Italians.  Creeks,  Swedes.  Poles,  Arme- 
nians, and  Syrians  strove,  in  cordial  emulation,  to  show  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  each  people,  and  the  contribution  each 
was  making  to  American  life." 

After  the  parade  Came  choral  singing  and  a  br'ef  address.  In 
the  afternoon  the  scene  of  the  celebrations  shifted  to  the  open 
gladesol   Forest   Park.      To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Oir's  account  : 

"  Family  groups  resorted  to  this  pleasant  woodland  to  enjoy  pic- 
nics and  the  hand  music.  The  park  extends  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  its  slopes  leading  down  to  that  stream  made  a  con- 
venient view-point  for  those  who  were  interested  in  the  regatta  and 
water-sports.  The  children,  whose  ratural  instincts  lead  them  to 
play  on  such  occasions,  were  organized  for  the  time  in  a  set 
charming  games  from  which  the  participants  carried  off  as  souve- 
nirs small  American  flags. 

"Athleti  on   track  and  field,  and  the   river-sports,  with 

t  variety  ol  races  for  many  kinds  of  craft,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of    youth   and    young   men.      By   this  distribution  of  <■ 
people  were  widely  scattered,  and  a  congestion  of  street 

prevented. 

"As  evening  drew  On,  the   city  became   a  veritable  fairyland,  so 
ral    and    skilful    was    the    illumination.       Four    centers   were 

selected   t"i    the  display  "i   fireworks,   and  each   given  in  care 

1. 1    a    local    committee.      Myriads   ol    Japanese    lanterns    lined   the 
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■■>  by  Edwin  Levnk. 

RBBNACTING    THE    LANDING    OF    1H  K    HUGUENOTS   AT    NEW    ROCHELLE,    NEW    YORK,    AS    IT    HAPPENED    221    YEARS    AG 
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NAS    BRONI   k    MAKING     1KEA1Y    WITH    THE    INDIANS    IN    1639. 
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READING   THE    DKCI. A  RATION    OF   INDEPENDENCE    AT    WHITE    PLAINS. 


BEGINNING    OF    PAGEANTRY    IN    NEW  YORK. 

Advocates  of  a  "sane  "  Fourth  of  July  look  to  pageants  as  one  of  the  substitutes  for  the  present  program  of  noise,  mutilations,  and  tetanus.     The  photographs  we 
here  reproduce  show  recent  examples  of  pageantry  in  New  York  State.      The  two  lower  scenes  are  from  the  Westchester  County  Historical  Pageant. 


approaches  to  these  open  spaces.  Main  Street  was  aglow  with  vari- 
colored lights,  and  while  the  last  rockets  and  bombs  were  flashing 
in  the  sky,  a  wearied,  but  satisfied  and  happy  community  turned 
homeward  for  rest  and  slumber." 

The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  "in  a  land  which  has  not 
yet  learned  to  celebrate  its  memories  fittingly,  tetanus  is  only  one 
of  the  many  arguments  for  the  Springfield  example."  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Orr  points  out.  "the  mood  of  the  populace  on  a  properly 
ordered  holiday  constitutes  a  psychological  opportunity,"  since  at 
such  a  time  "impressions  are  easily  made,  and  ideas  readily  be- 
come part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual."  To  quote  the- 
same  pen  again  : 

"American  communities  may  well  begin  the  campaign  for  a  bet- 
ter July  Fourth  by  the  introduction  of  some  features  of  European 
festal  days.  Springfield  has  found  that  her  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  are  ready  to  cooperate,  and  thus  the  very  spirit  of  the  Old 
World  may  be  felt  here  on  the  soil  of  the  New.  Pageantry  is  a 
most  promising  departure,  and  affords  a  good  ground  for  common 
effort.  There  are  two  methods  for  such  a  display,  one  the  pro- 
cession of  floats  through  the  streets,  the  other  a  series  cf  tableaux 
presented  on  some  woodland  glade  as  a  stage.  Boston  proposes 
at  her  next  Fourth  of  July  to  use  the  great  stadium  at  Harvard  for 
a  representation  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times.     The  use  of 


public  parks  as  forest  theaters  has  this  advantage  :  that  people  are 
there  brought  into  a  restful  and  invigorating  environment,  safe  for 
children,  and  giving  genuine  recreation  to  the  adult." 


THE    SENATE'S    TREATMENT    OF    THE 
PHILIPPINES 

"\  \  J  HILE  liberality  toward  the  Filipinos  and  their  chief  prod- 
"  *  ucts.  sugar  and  tobacco,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  idea  does  have  more  or 
less  championship  from  the  press  of  the  country.  The  Senate's 
adoption  of  the  Smoot  amendment  curtailing  t lie  amount  of  tobacco 
originally  proposed  for  free  admission  by  the  Finance  Committee 
has  been,  so  far  as  we  have  found,  condemned,  and  in  many  cases 
bitterly  attacked.  In  this  criticism  some  of  the  Republican  papers 
have  been  fully  as  caustic  as  the  Independent  and  Democratic 
press,  and  in  their  commendation  of  Senator  Root's  attack  on  the 
amendment,  and  his  plea  for  Senatorial  generosity  toward  the 
Philippines,  they  seem  to  be  equally  enthusiastic.  The  situation, 
briefly  sketched,  is  this  :  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  originally 
proposed  to  admit  free  300,000  tons  of  sugar  and  a  specified 
quantity  of  cigars   and   tobacco   from   the    Philippines  in  order  to 
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Collogera  Vicario  (handcuffed)  arriving   with   hi*  captor.  Inspector  Oldrield 
(who  wears  a  derby),  at  the  Federal  liuilding,  Cincinnati. 


Sam    Lima, "his  wife  (in  black),  and  his  four  children 
in  front  of  his  store  in  Marion  before  his  arrest 


TWO    OHIO    "BLACK    HAND"    SUSPECTS. 


develop  these  industries  and  to  improve  the  declining  economic 
prospects  of  the  islands.  The  opposition  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Finance  Committee  was  so  stiff,  and  the  support  of  t he 
amendment  so  vigorous  that  it  finally  reduced  the  proposed  quan- 
tity of  Filipino  cigars  from  150.000.000  a  year  to  75.000,000,  the 
quantity  of  filler  tobacco  from  1.500,000  pounds  to  1,000,000  pounds, 
and  made  a  further  provision  that  filler  tobacco  must  be  weighed 
unstemmed.  The  sugar  schedule  was  left  as  proposed  in  regard 
to  quantity,  but  was  hedged  with  other  restrictions.  Most  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  was  waged  about  the  tobacco  controversy, 

and  Senator  Root's  speech,  attacking  the  Smoot  amendment  at  this 
point,  has  inspired  much  of  the  newspaper  comment.  We  cpiote 
in  part  Senator  Root's  speech,  which  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) 
hails  "as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  the  Stirling  atmosphere  of 
selfishness  and  narrowness  that  afflicts  the  Senate."      He  said  : 

"We  are  proposing  to  send  our  products  into  their  ports  free  of 
duty.  In  return  we  are  proposing  to  admit  free  their  products,  but 
with  a  limitation  upon  their  great  products — sugar  and  tobacco — 
at  a  point  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  will  not  injure  the 
sugar  or  tobacco  industries  of  this  country.  Now  we  are  proposing 
to  cut  that  in  half  as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned.  Why  don't  we 
go  further  and  take  their  free  market  and  put  a  duty  on  all  their 
products  imported  into  this  country 

"The  good  faith,  the  good  name,  the  honor  of  the  American 
people  are  all  pledged  to  lead  the  people  of  the  islands  by  the 
paths  of  growing  prosperity  and  capacity  lor  government  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  capable  of  supporting  and  governing 
themselves. 

"We  cm\  not  fulfil  that   high  duty  by  giving   them   money,  as  the 

Senator  ol  Nevada  would  have  us  do.  Gifts  ol  money  do  not  con- 
duce to  the  independence  of  individual  character.  We  can  not  ful- 
fil that  duty    by   making    the    islands   unsuccessful    in   business,  by 

retarding  and  confining  their  industi 
Tip  1  Id  Republican  (Ind.l  points  out  that  this  protest 


"went  for  naught  against  the  terrible  and  arbitrary  power'  which 
happened  to  be  lodged  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
necticut Senators  fighting  for  the  tobacco  of  this  valley."  It  also 
believes  that  "the  Senate's 'free-cigar' episode  shows  that  in  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  Philippines,  those  islands  are  'help- 
less' either  to  protect  themselves  or  to  obtain  protection  against 
seltish  interests  which  are  entrenched  securely  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Congri 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "Mr.  Root's  incisive 
protest  is  amply  justified."  The  New  York  Journal of  Commerce 
(Com.)  sees  in  the  recent  discussion  "a  far  more  positive  and  de- 
cided disposition  to  change  the  political  relation  of  the  Philippines 
to  this  country  than  has  yet  been  apparent."  Looking  to  the 
future,  it  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"The  attitude  assumed  in  the  Senate  unavoidably  raises  the 
question  of  our  relations  to  the  Philippines  once  more  and  in  a 
most  acute  form.  We  can  not  go  on  indefinitely  with  the  present 
commercial  policy  now  applied  in  the  islands.  The  situation  is 
likely,  if  anything,  to  be  more  difficult  in  the  near  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  past,  since  the  Philippine  Commission  will 
be  deprived  of  the  revenue  heretofore  raised  from  the  tariff  on  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  and  may  find  difficulty  in  making  up 
the  amount  from  other  sources.  There  is  little  probability  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  will  be  much 
advanced  by  the  new  tariff  arrangements,  tho  there  may  be  a. slight 
improvement  up  to  the  limit  allowed  for  free  importation.  Put 
this  increase,  whatever  it  may  be.  will  not  be  great.  As  for  pros- 
pects lor  further  concessions  in  the  future  or  for  commercial  growth 

under  the  present  system  oi  legislation  in  the  islands  themselves, 

the  outlook  is  ol  the  poorest.  It  is  a  situation  which  is  deeply 
discreditable  to  the  United  States  and  should  be  terminated 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  the  grant  of  full  admission  to  our 
markets  and  the  resulting  establishment  of  more  1101  mal  conditions 
in  insular  industi  y." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF. 


Chicagi     V< 

not   atKmt   tim<-  the   r 

Wk  bad  thougl  1  mc  that  th<-  '  gang 
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GERMAN   PREDOMINANCE  IN  EUROPE 

THE  strained  condition  of  international  relations  in  Europe  is 
proved  by  the  excitement  which  at  once  reigns  supreme 

when  William  II.  is  announced  as  visiting  Czar  Nicholas.  Den- 
mark exclaims  that  he  is  plotting  against  her,  and  will  serve  her 
as  Bismarck  served  Schleswig-Holstein.  England  suspects,  and 
with  more  plausibility,  that  he  is  trying  to  supplant  the  British  in 
Russian  favor,  or  aiming  at  the  hegemony  of  Europe.  This  British 
alliance  with  Russia  is  considered  by  many  Englishmen  to  be  the 
main  barrier  to  German  supremacy,  so  their  feelings  may  readily 
be  imagined  when  they  see  it  assailed.  Part  of  the  German  press 
scout  these  British  fears  as  ridiculous,  while  other  German  writers 
claim  that  their  country  already  holds  the  leadership  of  Europe 
in  posse,  but  has  never  chosen  to  exercise  it  in  esse.  They  frankly 
admit,  meanwhile,  that  the  aim  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Russia  is 
to  mollify  the  Czar  and  if  possible  break  up  the  new  Triple  Alli- 
ance between  England,  France,  and  Russia.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  was  originally  the 
organ  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  and  still  bears  the  stamp  of  Bis- 
marckianism,  shows  with  what  brutal  frankness  the  German  press 
treat  the  matter  : 

"It  is  the  absolute  duty  of  German  diplomats  to  drive  wedge 
after  wedge  between  England  and  Russia ;  to  break  up  the  under- 
standing between  them  at  every  possible  point,  and  regain  for 
Germany  the  rear-guard  she  has  lost  by  the  alienation  of  Russia. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  must  be  attempted.  Germany  would 
thereby  render  a  great  service,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  Europe,  for  if  Russia  once  rnore  becomes  Germany's 
reliable  support,  she  can  laugh  at  any  coalition  made  against  her." 

That  the  ultimate  object  of  Germany's  policy  in  conciliating 
Russia  is  to  capture  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  is  charged  by  some 
English  papers.  T'.-.is  view,  however,  says  the  Taegliclie  Rund- 
schau (Berlin),  is  merely  "the  symptom  of  a  diseased  mind."  But 
these  protestations  of  the  German  press  seem  almost  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  the  suspicions  of  Englishmen  are  aroused  to  such  a  point 
that  two  London  papers,  The  Standard  and  The  Daily  Express, 
seriously  discuss  "  Germany's  efforts  to  dominate  Europe."  The 
Grenzboten  (Leipsic)  plainly  gives  the  lie  to  the  existence  of  any 
such  efforts  and  remarks  that  the  "  excitement  "  in  various  countries 


which  "rests  upon  the  belief  that  Germany  is  striving  for  the 
hegemony  of  Europe,"  is  groundless.  Vet  The  Standard,  in  the 
passage  referred  to  above,  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  Eng- 
land, tho  not  seeking  the  hegemony  herself,  will  not  permit  any 
Other  nation  to  seize  it.     To  quote  from  this  editorial  : 

"Our  policy  looks  not  to  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  Ger- 
many, not  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France  or  Russia,  but  simply 
to  a  due  balance  of  power — a  balance  which  preserves  the  existing 
status.  We  are  not  scheming  to  make  our  friends  the  masters  of 
Europe.  Our  interests  would  not  be  served  by  a  French,  a  Russian, 
or  a  Franco-Russian  hegemony.  Similarly  we  could  not  tolerate 
a  German,  an  Austrian,  or  an  Austro-German  domination.  Nor 
have  we  the  slightest  ambition  to  make  ourselves  supreme." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung  may  be  considered  to  represent  Prince 
von  Buelow's  views  when  apropos  of  this  passage  it  declares  that 
The  Standard "by  its  spiteful  innuendoes  is  trying  to  impede  Ger- 
many's reconciliation  with  Russia,  and  the  attempt  of  William  II. 
to  form  a  connection  which  may  replace  the  rickety  Triple  Alli- 
ance." The  most  suggestive  if  not  the  plainest  statement  on  the 
subject  comes  from  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin) 
which  does  not  deny  the  superiority  of  Germany  among  European 
Powers,  but  claims  that  she  has  never  used  that  superiority  to  the 
detriment  of  others.     Thus  we  are  told  : 

"  Hegemony  means  the  claim  of  one  Power  to  a  preponderating 
influence.  Has  Germany  ever  made  such  a  claim?  Can  a  single 
case  be  cited  in  which  Germany,  secure  in  its  might,  has  interfered 
in  the  domain  of  foreign  interests,  in  a  manner  that  justifies  the 
name  of  hegemony  ?  If  Germany's  might  really  be  so  great,  every- 
body who  has  made  a  study  of  politics  must  admit  that  a  most 
modest  use  has  been  made  of  this  might.  Germany  has  not  at- 
tempted any  one  of  those  nefarious  projects  of  expansion  and  con- 
quest with  which  she  has  been  credited  for  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  maintained  that  Germany,  the  perfidious,  has  merely  re- 
frained, out  of  cunning,  from  doing  that  which  it  has  been  accused 
of  contemplating.  Hegemony  remains  a  fine-sounding  word,  noth- 
ing more,  but  one  which,  in  the  interests  both  of  Europe  and  of  a 
calm  and  reasonable  political  outlook,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
influence  public  opinion.  There  will  always  remain  a  certain 
amount  of  dangerous  bitterness  in  European  politics,  until  the  idea 
of  an  alleged  common  hostility  to  an  alleged  Germany,  which  is 
not  in  reality  the  true  Germany,  is  abandoned." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ABDUL  MAY   FIND   HIS   HAREM   USEFUL  AFTER    ALL. 

—  Amsterdammer . 


THERE'S    THE    RUB. 


THE    ONLY    THRONE   LEFT  TO    HIM. 

Abdul  Hamid  upon  the  trophies  of  his  reign. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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IRRECONCILABLE    CONFLICT   OF 
THE   OLD   AND    YOUNG    TURKS 


nil     NEW    GOVERNOR    OP  ADANA. 

Salih  Pasha,  sent  by  the  Voting  Turks  to 
supersede  Mohammed  Java  Bey. 


"  I  "HE  rumor  that  a  plot 
*■  is  brew  ing  t<>  kid- 
nap Abdul  Hamid  and 
make  him  the  leader  of 
a  counter-revolution  is 
quite  in  accordance  with 
present  condition  of 
things  in  Turkej .  While 
the  Young  Turks  ai  i 
puting  among  themsi 

and  have  split  up  into 
the  party  of  I  'nion  and 
Progress  and  the  Liberal 
I  fnion,  there  lias  formed 
verj  quickly,  and  almost 
in  an  underground  way. 
a  combination  ol  reac- 
tionaries under  the  title 
of  the  Mohammedan 
Union.  These  are  out- 
and-out  fighters  for  Is- 
lam, and  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  Spartan  policy  of 
expelling  all  foreigners. 
They  regret  the  passing 
away   of    the    Hamidian 


regime  with  the  rich  spoil  of  rewards,  fees,  bribes,  and  high  office 

which  it  brought  to  unscrupulous  performers  of  Abdul  Ham  id's 
will.  This  is  a  point  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  by  Prof.  Theo- 
dore Steeg,  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris).  The  revolution  in  Tur- 
key,   thinks   this    statesman   and   publicist,    deputy    of    Paris    and 

editor  of  the  Lanterne,  is  by  no  means  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  we  must  await  the  future  before  acknowledging  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Young  Turks.     To  quote  this  writer : 

"While  the  two  factions  of  Young  Turks  are  tearing  each  other 
tO  piece-,  a  third  party  is  quietly  collecting  under  the  shadow  of 
cy.  'I  he  Mohammedan  Union  proposes  to  put  at  the  head  ol 
its  platform  the  sectarian  prejudices  of  Islam  and 
the  fanatic  hatred  ot  foreigners  which  character- 
ized the  ancient  Moslem.  The  Union  carries 
on    its    intrigues    with   equal    zeal,    mystery,    and 

The  enormous  success  ol  this  movement  is 
thus  explained  by  Professor  St< 

"  Abominable  as  was  the  regime  of  Hamidian 
despotism,  it  had  numerous  parti/ans.  It  had 
supported  a  horde  of  parasites  and  mvrmidons 
whom  it  paid  well  for  their  devoted  adherence. 
The  luxurious  and  spendthrift  court  of  Yildi/. 
Kiosk  was  a   source   of   profit    to   the   city   and  a 

Mn's    popularity.    The 

numberless  COOks  and    scullions    made    theii 

at  the  hours  of  worship  to  distribute 
food,  and  were  hailed  as  emissaries  ol  the  Pa- 
dishah's inexhaustible  bounty.    Several  thousands 

of  informers  and  spies  would  daily  come  to  re- 
i  pay  i"i  their  i  •  eniously  fabri- 

d    and    finished    ofl    with  criminal   precision. 

e,  these  men  find  their  occupation 

■  <\  er    the  loss  of  their  dis- 

eful    hire.     Tin-    m<  also 

itinople  ha-  not  regained 

that  tranquillity  which  favors  busim 

While  '  Urks    and    the   <  >ld    Turks 

hav<  'he  happiness  and 

foj    this 


NOW  A    FUGITIVE. 

Said  Pasha  (son  of  Kiamil  Pasha)  who  has 
Hed  from  Turkey  under  charges  of  inciting 
the  massacres.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Old 
Turk  party. 


I  Ml     ONL\    '   Mf  is  I  I  \\    in     i  m 

H  I   i 

Gabrii  >: 

Publii  World 


end  bj  methods  diametri- 
cally opposed,  and  in- 
capable ol  reconciliation. 
Under  the  circumstances 
Professor  Steeg  doubts 
whether  the  Young  Turks 

will    ever    succeed     "in 

ivering    a    means    ,,| 
that  lasting  reconciliation 

which    is  an    absolutely 
ssary    condition      ol 
the     ( Ottoman     Em] 

and     develop- 
ment."     He    thus    states 

his  C.ls<-  ; 

"lurks.  Young  and 
Old,  are  animated  by  the 
same      patriotism.       Hut 

their  ideals  are  differ- 
ent and  practically  con- 
tradictory. The  Old 
Turks.  traditionalists, 
wish  to  make  the  Mus- 
sulman faith,  as  in  its 
most  flourishing  time. 
the  dominating  force  in 
the  Government.  They 
wish  to  maintain  inflex- 
ibly and  without  modifi- 
cation its  rites  and  its 
precepts  to  the  letter.  For  the  Young  Turks  Islam  is  not  an  end 
but  a  means.  They  merely  see  in  it  a  useful  element  of  cohesion 
in  an  empire  which  is  constantly  threatened  by  dismemberment. 
P>ut  as  experience  has  proved  the  insufficiency  of  this  tie.  the 
Young  Turks  would  strengthen  the  edifice  of  Islam  by  but- 
tresses of  a  new  type  such  as  would  really  transform  the  whole 
t  of  the  structure.  But  the  sturdy  depositaries  of  the 
ancient  belief  feel  their  faith  assailed  in  its  dogmatic  clearness, 
and  their  pride  hurt  by  the  introduction  of  principles  which  smack 
oi  political  and  religious  modernism.  They  accuse  the  innovators 
ot  abandoning  something  oi  the  uncompromising 
zeal  which  belongs  to  Mussulman  supremacy  and 
ot  sacrificing  it  by  introducing  in  its  home,  al- 
most in  its  sanctuary,  the  vassal  nations  whose 
impure  contact  they  had  hitherto  loathed. 

"  In  vain  do  the  Young  Turks  reply  to  these 
stations  that  the  best  thing  for  Islam  will 
be  a  vigorous  revulsion,  which  will  res<ore  to  it, 
by  freshly  concentrating  its  tones,  the  vitality 
of  youth.  They  point  to  its  present  degeneracy, 
which  day  after  day  exposes  it  to  watchful 
suspicions  and  demands  of  humiliating  sur- 
render. The  rabid  fanaticism  of  the  Old  Turks. 
their  adversaries,  is  blind  and  deaf  to  this  situa- 
tion and  only  grows  more  intense  as  they  witness 
tin-    increasing   ascendency   of  Christians   in    the 

<  It  toman  Empii 


The  Young  Turks  have  an  almost  insuperable 
task  to  perform,    observes   this   writer,  standing 

"  between  the  obstinate  sectarianism  of  consei  \  a- 

tive  Mussulmans,  and  the  impatient  ambition  ot 
tin-  various  races  who  are  Calling  for  the  instant 
and  complete  accomplishment  of  the  promised 
emancipation  which  the  new  order  of  things  has 
brought  in."  How  the  struggle  will  end  is  "the 
of  the   future."-   Translation  made  for 

Till       I.I  1  IK  \K\      I  )K.I   s|  . 
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SUSPECTED. 

ARRESTING    A    SPY    IN    THE    ST 


SEIZED. 

REETS    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 


SOCIALISM  IN  PERSIA 

THE  awakening  of  liberty  in  Persia,  says  Mr.  Jaures  in  his 
paper  the  Humaniii  (Paris),  is  entirely  clue  to  the  activity 
of  his  own  party,  the  Socialists  in  Persia,  whom  he  styles  "the 
most  recent  accessions  to  the  proletarian  Internationals."  This 
editor  gives  an  account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  a  Persian 
Socialist  recently  arrived  in  Paris.  Dr.  Mirza  Abdullah,  "president 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Socialists  in  Persia,  a  theorist  and  a 
fighter  of  eminent  merit."  Dr.  Abdullah  says  that  "the  soul  of 
the  struggle  against  the  Shah  in  Tabriz  "  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Socialists.  As  for  the  origin  of  Persian  Socialism,  the  doctor  says 
that  it  spread  from  Russia  to  Persia.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  Socialist  party  in  Persia  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  our  young  intellectuals  who  in  Russia  were  taking  courses  in 
the  University  of  Tiflis,  the  great  socialistic  city  of  the  Caucasus. 
Socialism  is  also  fostered  by  workingmen  in  Baku,  the  vast  center 
of  the  petroleum   industry,   where  the   proletarian  population  is 


entirely  animated  by  the  ideals  of  modern  Socialism.  In  the 
struggle  against  tryanny  the  Persian  Socialist  party  was  always  in 
the  van,  and  soon  obtained  immense  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
and  at  this  present  moment  is  universally  respected." 

According  to  Dr.  Abdullah  the  Persian  Socialists  have  been 
much  more  successful  than  the  Russian  Socialists  from  whom  they 
learned  their  lesson.  They  have  not  wasted  their  power  and  sacri- 
ficed their  popularity  by  riot,  open  rebellion,  or  inflammatory  proc- 
lamations. They  have  been  discreet,  and  have  bided  their  time 
for  a  decisive  stroke.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  as  Czarism  has  practi- 
cally crusht  the  power  of  Socialism  in  Russia,  it  has  also  "entered 
upon  the  scene  "  in  Persia.  The  hand  of  the  "agents  of  Czarism  " 
"appeared  in  all  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Shah.  They  insti- 
gated him  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  to  attempt  the  drowning 
of  all  efforts  after  emancipation  in  a  deluge  of  blood."  Socialism, 
he  continues,  has,  however,  obtained  a  moral  victory  in  Persia  and 
the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  country  is  assured. —  Translation 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


HE    TOLD    WHERE    THE    TREASURES 
WERE    HID. 

Nadir  Aga,  Chief  Eunuch  of  Abdul 
Hamid's  Harem. 


MOHAMED     V.    ENCOUNTERS   WESTERN    CIVILIZATION. 

Insurance  Agent — "  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Sultan,  but  couldn't 
I  write  you  a  neat  little  policy  against  the  loss  of  your  throne  ?  " 

— Simplicissitnus  ( Munich). 


THE    GOVERNOR    WHO    PERMITTED 
THE   MASSACRES. 

Mohammed  Java  Bey,  Governor  of  Adana 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  killings. 
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THE  WAR  SCARE  IN   ITALY 

THE  war  scare  seems  to  he  spreading  from  nation  to  nation 
i  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  and  now  Italy,  so  re- 
cently shaken  by  earthquake,  is  feeling  the  terror  which  (he  German 
press  assure  us  is  shattering  the  nerves  of  John  Bull.  It  is  not 
(•(•i mam.  however,  that  is  the  bugbear  this  time;  it  is  Austria,  a 
country  which  lias  lain  quiet,  albeit  slowly  convalescing,  since  the 

eonic  wars.      It    Italy  is  weak,  Austria  is  said    in    the   press 

to  have  recently  " risen  from  the  dead."    She  is  strong,  and  will 

»nger  when  she  has  built  her  Dreadnoughts.  Austria  and 
Germany  have  lately  been  dictating  to  Russia,  and  Francis  Joseph 
has  boldly  browbeaten  Turkey  and  detied  the  signatories  of  the 

Berlin  Treaty.  What  is  the  Triple  Alliance  ?  It  is  a  compact 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  .says  one  writer,  which  illus- 
-  tlie  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass." 
Italy  is  the  ass.  which  is  dragged  along  or  halted  at  the  will  of  the 
larger  and  heavier  fellow  worker.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact 
that  Italy  is  beginning  to  entertain  most  profound  distrust  of 
Austria.  The  suspicions  of  the  Government  of  Rome  are  clearly 
stated  in  a  brochure  which   has  been  widely  circulated  in  the  pen- 


Pi  \<  i      "  It  is  hard  to  breathe  in  this  oppressive  air.     I  fear  I  shall 
not  last  long." 

—  Humoristickt  Littj 

insula.  Bays  the  Pofiolo  Romano  (Rome),  and  is  alleged  to  he  the 

work  ot    an  Italian    admiral.      The   author   declares   that    in    three 
it  the  farthest  Austria  will    make  a  sudden   attack  on    Italy. 

He  i  i"-.,k^  as  follows  : 

"  Sim  <•  tin-  annexation  ol  Bosnia- 1  lerzegovina  by  Francis  Joseph 
the  Ti  iple  Alliance  has  be<  ome  ii  remediably  undermined,  and  Italy 

and     I  e    destined    to   become   deadly   enemies.      The   m.ii 

1912  will  mark  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  tottering  alliance 

irvive,  and  we  can  safely  utter  the  prophecy  th.it  at  that  date 

the  Archduke  Fran<  is  Ferdinand  will  suddenly  attack  Italy  in  the 

name  Of   Fran<  is  Joseph.      The  Archduke  is  at  present  ruling  1  Iini- 

energetically  toiling  over  the  reform 
and  developmi  ntol  the  Army.  The  program  ol  the  Archduke  has 
nevei  been  concealed.  He  intends  to  secure  to  Austria  the  com 
mand  of  thi  oying  the  naval  power  ol  Italy." 

It  is  well  know  n  1  li.it  w  hen  the  cart  Ik  pi.  ikes  in  ( "alabria  and  Sicily 
had  plunged  Italj  into  grid  and  perplexity,  certain  Austrian 
journals  declared  tliat  then  was  the  time  for  Austria  to  attack  Italy. 


Austria  forbore  tor  two  reasons,  says  this  Italian  admiral.  First, 
because  Germany  dissuaded  her  from  the  act,  and  second,  because 
her  naval  armament  was  not  prepared  to  strike  the  blow.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  alter  the  lapse  of  three  years,  declares  this 
writer,  and  he  continues  : 

"Next  yeai  the  Italian  fleet  and  the  Austrian  fleet  will  be  about 
on  an  equal  footing,  but  in  1912  things  will  be  different.  The 
superiority  of  Austria  over  Ifaly  by  Sea  will  be  overwhelming. 
For  purposes  of  naval  defense  Italy  should  possess  a  fleet  at  least 
twice  as  strong  as  that  of  Austria,  so  as  to  seize  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Adriatic  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities." 

The  writer  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  precautions  which  Italy  is 
bound  to  take.  Italy  must  construct  twelve  iron-clads,  four  of 
them  Dreadnoughts^  must  replenish  her  coal  depots,  and  fortify 
Venice,   appropriating    some    540.000,000  for    a    naval    budget. 

Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CAUSE  OF  RUSSIAN    IGNORANCE 

Till-;  Russian  universities  are  seats  of  great  learning  and  the 
courses  of  a  very  thorough  character.  In  a  recent  number 
of  a  Russian  educational  journal  we  are  told  that  a  Russian  student 
is,  in  general,  a  youth  of  higher  intellectual  proficiency  than  the 
pupil  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  European  university.  But 
Russia's  population  is  a  polyglot  mixture  of  almost  all  East- 
European  and  West-Asiatic  nationalities.  Not  only  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  and  Tatars,  but  Turks,  Armenians.  Hebrews,  and 
Finns  are  to  be  reckoned  as  Russians.  How  are  these  to  be  re- 
deemed from  illiteracy  ?  The  problem  is  one,  says  Mr.  E.  Roussov 
in  another  educational  journal,  the  Viestnik  Vospitania  (St. 
Petersburg),  to  which  the  Government  closes  its  eyes  and  stops  its. 
ears.     To  quote  this  writer's  words  : 

"The  great  obstacle  to  primary  education  in  Russia  is  the  ab- 
sence of  schools  for  the  various  nationalities.  These  numerous- 
races  of  which  the  Russian  people  is  made  up.  find  it  impossible 
to  send  their  children  to  the  official  schools,  in  which  the  only  lan- 
guage spoken  is  that  of  the  Government.  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Tatars,  etc.,  have  made  many  vain  efforts  to  establish  schools 
where  their  children  may  be  taught  in  their  own  tongues.  The 
Government,  when  any  such  an  attempt  is  made,  sets  the  police  on 
the  teachers,  and  peremptorily  closes  the  schools.  The  Douma 
and  the  various  educational  societies  have  given  much  considera- 
tion to  this  subject,  but  they  have  as  yet  reached  no  practical 
result,  and  Russia  stands  confronted  by  a  terrible  dilemma.  She 
must  either  institute-schools  to  suit  the  various  nationalities  or  see 
her  people  condemned  to  eternal  ignorance." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  review  deals  with  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  can  and  do  attend  the  government 
schools.  The  courses  imposed  upon  the  little  scholars  are  too 
hard,  the  discipline  too  severe.  The  brutal  pedantry  of  the  system 
18  quite  intolerable.  This  is  the  Opinion  of  Mr.  G.  Rokov.  who 
observes  : 

"One  of   the  numerous  contradictions  between  the  exigencies  ol 
ical  lite  and  the  methods  o!  education  prevailing  in  Russia  is 

seen  in  the  false  and  rigid  pedanti  yoi  Government  school  officials. 

The  little  schoolboy  is  treated  -is  il  he  were  .\\\  actual  coin  id. 
He  is  condemned  to  strain  his  niemoi  v  by  prodigious  tasks.  The 
duties  he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  in  learning  his  lessons  ate  e\ 

tremely  difficult  and  call  lor  extraordinary  gifts  ol  acquisition. 

The  scheme  ol  studies  is  overladen  with  subjects  and  the  demands 
made  bv  the  professors  seem  as  it  intended  to  eliminate  from  the 
(lasses  all  the  duller,  and  even  the  mediocre,  members.  No 
thought  Seems  to  be  taken  excepting  tor  cleverness  and  genius." 

Mi.   Rokov   closes  his    article    with   the   despairing   exclamation 

that  "thegreal  majority  ot  our  children  at  this  present  moment, 
the  issue  oi  parents  moie  oi  less  degenerate,  aie  treated  as  it  they 
had  no  right  whatevei  to  the  gifi  ol  an  education."—  Translations 
inaiic  fot    I  mi     I  i  ii  nun    I)k,i  S  i . 
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TO    DISINFECT   PUBLIC-LIBRARY   BOOKS 

*T"*HE  regular  and  complete  disinfection  of  the  books  in  circu- 


1 


lation  in  an  ordinary  public  library  lias  often  been  advocated. 


but  has  usually  been  regarded  as  impracticable  for  large  institu- 
tions.    All  the  books  in  a  library  have  occasionally  been  subjected 


FRAME     FOR    CLEANING   THE    BOOKS    BY   AIR-CURRENTS. 

A  powerful  ventilating  fan  forces  the  pages  open  while  an  air  pump 
draws  up  the  dust. 

to  some  disinfecting"  process  during  some  great  epidemic,  and  most 
libraries  take  pains  to  ascertain  whether  books  have  been  exposed 
to  contagion,  and  then  to  destroy  or  disinfect  them  ;  but  only  small 
libraries  have  attempted  to  disinfect  all  their  books  regularly,  in 
the  interval  between  one  borrowing  and  the  next.  Even  the  efficacy 
of  methods  of  disinfection  has  been  called  in  question.  One  recent 
French  experimenter  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  but  live 
steam  will  kill  all  the  germs  in  a  book  :  and  this  would  necessitate 
rebinding  after  each  operation.  Boards  of  Health  usually  rely  on 
formaldehyde,  assuming  that  this  will  penetrate  to  all  spaces  be- 
tween the  leaves  ;  but  the  validity  of  this  assumption  is  challenged 
by  recent  investigators.  It  would  appear  that  the  danger  is  not 
pressing  ;  there  is,  for  instance,  vastly  more  danger  of  disease  from 
street-cars  than  from  library  books.  However  this  may  be,  a  proc- 
ess has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Marsoulan,  member  of  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council,  by  which  he  thinks  library  books  may  be 
sterilized  in  large  quantities,  very  quickly  and  cheaply.  He  would 
first  clean  the  books  thoroughly  by  a  pneumatic  process  and  then 
roast  them  to  kill  any  remaining  germs.  Marsoulan's  invention  is 
described  and  discust  in  La  Xature  (Paris,  May  15)  by  J.  J. 
Gautier,  who  says  : 

"Contagion  through  books  has  been  clearly  demonstrated;  a 
book  that  lies  on  a  sick-bed,  a  book  infected  by  a  tuberculosis 
patient,  become  fatal  vehicles  of  germs.  And  the  large  circulation 
of  volumes,  which  goes  on  increasing,  thanks  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  makes  their  disinfection  an  urgent  problem.  Long  re- 
garded as  insoluble,  it  has  now  for  some  time  been  on  the  road 
toward  solution,  notably  owing  to  the  line  work  of  Messrs.  Cham- 


ponniere  and  Berlioz.  Mr.  Marsoulan  has  labored  along  the  same 
lines  as  these  investigators,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  operation,  that  is  to  say,  to  devising  a  cheap 
method  of  disinfection.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  methods  may  be  shortly  ap- 
plied to  books  in  both  libraries  and  schools. 

"The  operation  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  requires  two  sets 
of  apparatus  : 

"The  first  is  called  the  'beater';  it  is  composed  oi  .1  frame  on 
which  the  volumes  are  fixt,  and  of  a  powerful  ventilating  fan,  whose 
air-current  forces  the  pages  to  open  successively,  while  a  pump 
draws  up  the  dust  held  between  the  leaves  and  carries  it  into  a 
vessel  of  water  charged  with  carbolic  acid.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vacuum 
cleaning  process,  followed  by  disinfection  of  the  products  of  the 
operation. 

"The  second  apparatus  has  been  named  the  'cell.'  It  is  a 
metallic  cage  of  several  tiers,  made  in  skeleton,  on  which  the  vol- 
umes are  hung  by  clips,  the  covers  being  held  back  so  that  the 
leaves  are  open  widely.  The  cell  being  thus  charged,  the  device, 
which  is  mounted  on  rails,  is  pushed  into  an  oven  heated  to  1670 
F.,  where  it  remains  for  a  sufficient  time.  The  books  come  out 
clean,  aseptic,  and  ready  to  be  placed  without  danger  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  borrower. 

"This  operation  in  no  way  damages  the  paper ;  it  is  very  economi- 
cal and,  if  not  absolutely  effective,  at  least  quite  sufficient  in 
practise. 

"In  fact,  a  mere  glance  at  the  two  accompanying  illustrations 
suffices  to  make  it  clear  that  the  system  of  disinfection  announced 
and  invented  by  Mr.  Marsoulan  should  be  very  inexpensive. 

"Two  simple  pieces  of  apparatus,  easy  to  handle  and  necessi- 
tating the  employment  of  few  assistants,  suffice  to  disinfect  in  a 
short  time  a  relatively  large  number  of  volumes. 

"It  will  also  be  remarked,  by  those  who  have  read  of  the  methods 
of  Messrs.  Champonniere  and  Berlioz,  that  Marsoulan's  method 
is  a  simple  extension  of  that  of  tiiese  two  scientists.  These  had 
solved  the  problem  for  only  a  small  number  of  books,  in  conditions 


BOOKS    HANGING   ON    THE    CAGE    READY   FOR   ROASTING. 

The  books  come  out  of  the  oven  after  this  proce'S  "  clean,  aseptic, 
and  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  borrower." 

resulting  from  the  illness  of  a  single  individual.  Mr.  Marsoulan, 
on  the  contrary,  has  taken  up  the  collective  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  has  solved  t  very  well  indeed."- — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY  STONE  CRUMBLES 

ADVO<  ATES  <  a  building-material  are  pushing 

theii  wa)  in  all  directions  and  have  driven  the  friends  "t 
ston<  Pensive.     The  former  are  pointing  to  stone  sti  uctures 

tting  awaj  ;  while  the  latter  tell  tales 
that  collapse  into  piles  of  debris.     In  spite  ol 

ndubitable  thai  both  stone  and  concrete  are  g i  build- 

als;  and  competition  will  result  in  our  getting  the  besl 
.'n.     InS/one  (Nev,  York,  June)  the  writer  of  a  leading  article 
on  "The    Durability  of  Stone" 
o  ints  for  some  ol  the  failui  es 
Lshlar  work  in  the  past  and 
s  some  of   the    precau- 
tions now   taken   by  quarrymen 
ami  masons.     1  le  says  : 

"  In  many  of  the  countries  of  the 

Old  World,  and  in  sonic  sections 
of  the  New,  are  to  be  found 
monolithic  shafts,  or  vast  struc- 
tures of  stone  of  prehistoric  origin 

that  have  withstood   the  assaults 

of  time  for  untold  centuries.  .  .  . 

Many  of  these  retain  to  this  day 
delicate  ornamentations,  elabor 
ate  sculpture,  and  inscriptions 
that  can  still  be  deciphered. 
Gathered  into  our  museums  are 
sarcophagi  enriched  with  carvings 
bearing  the  chisel  marks  almost 
as  sharp  as  when  they  were 
wrought  by  the  artizan  two 
thousand  and  more  years  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Can  one  ask 
more  evident  proofs  of  durability 
than  this  ? 

"  ( )n  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  stone  structures  of  only 
,i  score  of  years  show  signs  of 
disintegration,  and  much  is  made 
of  this  by  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute other  material    for  stone. 

It  is  needless  for  the  advocate  of  stone  to  attempt  to  ignore  these 
charges.  The  explanation  for  the  defects  is  simple  enough.  In 
no  form  of  human  activity  have  there  been  more  stupendous  changes 
during  the  past  generation  than  in  building  construction.  Almost 
in  a  decade  we  passed  from  the  simple,  unpretentious  structure  of 
our  forefathers  to  buildings  of  elaborate  design  and  ornamentation, 

and  substituted  for  wood  and  brick,  stone  of  every  variety,  often 
brought  from  distant  lands.  Quarries  themselves  were  developed 
tar  I. ister  than  scientific  knowledge  of  quarrying  methods.  .Mis 
takes  were  bound  to  be  made,  not  only  in  the  adaptation  <>l  ma- 
terials for  specific  purposes,  but  also  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  these  materials.  Ilut  the  lessons  of  these  mistakes  have  been 
learned,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that  they  can  occur  again." 

The  causes  of  the  disintegration   and  decay  of  stone  in  the  past 

are  perfectly  determinate,  the  writei  tells  us.  and  he  asserts  thai 
these  have  been  thoroughly  eliminated.  In  the  tust  place,  certain 
classes  oi  imported  stone  have  rarely  given  satisfaction  in  A  men 
can  cities.  While  durable  in  the  count rj  of  their  production,  the) 
are  unsuited  to  the  severity  and  extreme  changes  <>i  the  American 
climate.  We  no  longer  attempt  to  bring  stone  for  structural  use 
foreign  lands  unless  its  ability  to  withstand  extreme  climatic 
changes  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  More  important  still, 
however,  has  been  the  recognition  oi  scientific  methods  in  quart*) 

We  'cad  : 

"A  few  the  main  requirement  of  the  quarryman  was 

the  cheap  and  expeditious  removal  ol  the  stone  from  its  natural 

bed.     Immense  blocks  were  broken  loose  by  tremendous  cha 

nid  then  these  masses  oi  rock  were  split  into 

enient  for  handling.     Ii  the  stone  showed  no  visible  cracks 

ind  held  together  under  the  cutting  and  dressing,  it  was 


i-lt-hi.-. I  by  II.  C.  Whlta  Co, 


CLEARNESS    OF    EGYPTIAN     INSCRIPTIONS    WHICH     ll.Wl-    STAYED 
IN  THEIR  OWN  CLIMATE  SINCE    IHI     flME  Ol     rHE  PHARAOHS. 


thought  to  be  in  prime  condition.  Quarryman  and  builder  were 
intensely  surprized  if  stone  handled  in  this  way  went  to  pieces  and 
disintegrated  in  a  few  years  alter  having  been  set  in  a  building. 
Until  a  more  serious  study  of  economic  geology  was  made,  it  was 
not  recognized  thai  heavy  blasting,  or  even  severe  blows  from 

sledges,  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  cementing  material  that 
holds  together  the  rock  grains  or  crystals  in  any  stone.  Now  no 
quarryman  would  think  of  placing  on  the  market  a  stone  that  had 
been  stunned.      Even  in  Continental   Europe,  which   is  always 

backward  in  discarding  old  methods  and  adopting  modern  improve- 
ments, this  lesson  has  been  learned.      It  was  formerly  the  practise 

to  blast  out  stone,  even  in  marble 
quarries.  The  effect  upon  the 
delicate  materials,  especially 
such  marbles  as  were  brecciated 
or  with  elaborate  tapestried  pat- 
terns (caused,  of  course,  bv  the 
mingling  of  different  elements; 
can  readily  be  imagined.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  old  marble 
quarries  of  Europe  present  such 
remarkable  spall  banks,  the  de- 
bris often  preventing  necess.nv 
development  work.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  the  wasteful  powder  man 
is  being  displaced,  and  in  his 
stead  is  installed  the  wire  saw. 
which  cuts  the  stone  from  its 
native  bed  without  injuring  its 
texture  in  the  slightest.  Herein 
America  we  use  the  channeling 
machine,  which  cuts  the  stone 
into  rectangular  blocks  with  the 
minimum  of  waste  and  does  not 
stun  the  stone." 

Still  another  great  improve- 
ment, the  writer  tells  us.  has  come 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity 
for  a  proper  seasoning  of 
stone.  While  the  presence  of 
interstitial  water,  or  'sap,'  in 
all  stone  has  been  recognized 
lor  a  century,  the  part  that  it 
plays  in  weathering  was  unknown  until  recently: 

"  The  quarryman  and  stone-worker  found  that  a  stone  fresh  from 
its  bed  and  full  of  quarry  water  was  easy  to  work,  and  that  it  grew 
harder  when  the  sap  had  dried  out.  Hence  stone  was  frequently 
cut  and  set  in  a  building  before  it  had  seasoned,  and  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  frost.  Now  the  architect  and  the  builder  know  the 
danger  in  certain  varieties  of  'green  '  stone,  and  provide  against  it 
in  their  specifications.  No  one  expecting  a  satisfactory  and 
durable  job  would  think  of  using  unseasoned  timber,  and  similar 
safeguards  are  called  for  in  the  use  of  stone. 

"Much  of  the  defective  stonework  of  the  past  was  caused  by 
neglect  ol  a  fundamental  principle  in  stone  masonry — the  need  to 
set  all  stone  of  a  markedly  Stratified  or  laminated  formation  on  its 
natural  bed.  As  such  stone  splits  most  readily  along  the  plane  of 
stratification,  the  easiest  way  was  to  split  it  up  for  thin  ashlar  and 
set  it  uprighl  in  the  wall.     I'.ut  this  quality  of  cleavage  naturally 

caused  it  to  scale  oil  as  moisture  and  frost  got  a  lodgment.      While 

a  disregard  ol  this  precaution  is  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  defective  stonework  ol  the  pasl  fifty  years,  it  has  played  no 

pari  in  recent  work,  and  the  future  is  secure. 

" The  advocates  ol  stone  need  ask  for  their  materia]  only  the 

same  measure  of   intelligent    precaution  that    is  taken  in  the  I 

any  othei   material.     There  have  been  thousands  of  instanci 

disaster,  often   COStly    in    human    life,  following    the  use   ol    poorly 

mixl  concrete,  badly    burned   and    improperly   laid   brick,  and   de- 

•  •  iron  and  steel  work.      The  percentage  of  failure  in  stone  is 

lower  than  in  any  oilier  material.      If  choice  is  made  ol    stone  that 

has  proven  its  suitability  to  climatic  conditions;  if  it  has  been 
quarried  in  a  scientific  manner  :  if  it  lias  been  thoroughly  seasoned, 

and,  il  it  is  properly  laid,  we  may  be  sine  lh.it  we  have  employed 
the  most  durable  material  ol  construct  ion  that  is  available.  And 
beyond  all  this  it  is   impossible  to   question  that  in  stone  is  found 
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the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  material,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  vented  to  allay  the  fears  of  timid  travelers  apply  only  to  fair 
carry  out  the  creations  of  architectural  genius  that  the  world  has  weather  conditions,  and  to  places  thai  are  not  very  far  from  land, 
ever  furnished."  where,  after  all,  most  of  the  collisions  occur." 


WATER-TIGHT  PARTITIONS  IN   SHIPS 

IS  it  possible  to  carry  water-tight  subdivision  ol  passenger  vessels 
to  such  a  point  that  they  can  be  neither  capsized  nor  sunk, 
while  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  maximum  of  comfort  and 
the  ability  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ?  This 
question  is  discust  by  Arthur  K.  Liddell  in  International  Marine 
Engineering  (London  and  New  York,  June).  The  author  notes 
th.it  unfortunately  these  dif- 
ferent qualities  do  not  al- 
ways agree  very  well.  He 
says  : 

"Comfort  means  a  low 
metacentric  height ;  that  is  to 
say.  relatively  good  chance 
of  capsize  when  the  vessel  is 
rammed  amidships.  High 
speed  means  large  spaces  for 
machinery,  etc.,  which  do 
not  admit  of  unlimited  sub- 
division. Again,  if  the  ves- 
sel in  question  has  to  carry- 
cargo,  her  holds  can  not  be 
unduly  reduced  in  length  un- 
less she  is  to  refuse  a  large 
proportion  of  the  goods 
offered  to  her  for  transport. 
...  In  small  vessels  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  fit 
more  than  the  four  bulkheads 
possest  by  eve-y  tramp.  A 
fifth  bulkhead  becomes  pos- 
sible in  a  vessel  of  about  300 
feet  in  length,  and  each  step 
of  about  50  feet  to  70  feet  in 
length,  according  to  size  of 
vessel,  enables  one  more  to 
be  added.  .  .  .  It  is  custom- 
ary in  the  design  of  a  pas- 
senger vessel,  to  calculate 
whether  she  will  float  with 
one,  or  perhaps  two  com- 
partments flooded,  but  the 
loss  of  the  Republic  has 
shown  once  more  that  subdi- 
vision as  practised  or  prac- 
ticable does  not  obviate 
every  danger.  The  theory  of 
water-tight  subdivision  is 
that,  when  one  or  perhaps 
two  compartments  are  flood- 
ed, the  upper  deck  may,  at 
the  lowest  point,  be  just 
about  awash. 

"Now,  assuming  that  the 
vessel  has  sufficient  stability 
in   this   condition,   that   her 

bulkheads  hold  out,  and  that  the  sea  is  calm,  she  may  have  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  to  land,  or  at  any  rate  of  keeping  above 
water  till  help  arrives,  but  if  the  sea  be  rough  she  will  be  in 
a  very  sorry  plight.  A  long  vessel  floating  among  waves  of  her 
own  length  will  have  her  deck  at  the  lowest  point  continually 
under  water.  The  half  height  of  a  wave  800  feet  long  may  be 
about  20  feet.  Such  a  wave  would  almost  reach  the  deck  of  the 
poop  or  forecastle  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  length,  and  if  the  latter 
sank,  say,  10  feet  deeper  at  any  part  as  the  result  of  a  collision, 
the  wave  would  there  rise  nearly  10  feet  above  such  erection. 
Whether  hatch  coamings,  deck  erections,  etc.,  would  then  hold 
out,  would  be  extremely  doubtful.  Steaming  would  probably  be 
out  of  the  question.     The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  precautions  in- 
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In  spite  of  innumerable  closing  appliances,  patented  or  actually 
applied,  bulkhead  doors,  the  author  goes  on  tO  Say,  are  still  a  weak 
point.  To  make  sure  that  the  sliding  doors  will  be  always  ready 
and  the  crew  well  practised,  it  's  customary  to  hold  drills  at  inter- 
vals, when  the  doors  are  allowed  to  fall  at  the  word  ol  command. 
The  heavy  doors  fall  with  force,  and  the  repetition  of  this  maneuver 
is  apt  to  jam  them  so  that  they  are  difficult  to  raise.  To  prevent 
this  wooden  chocks  are  sometimes  placed  across  the  sills,  and  they 
are  apt  to  be  left  in  place,  to  be  removed  when  a  real  emergency 

arises.      Says  Mr.   Liddell  : 

"Now  when  the  green  sea 
comes  into  the  engine-room, 
there  is  not  much  time  for 
such  removals ;  the  chocks 
are  apt  to  remain  in  place 
and  the  doors  to  be  let  fall 
upon  them.  Needless  to  say 
the  latter  do  not  shut  tightly 
and  can  no  longer  be  made 
to  do  so,  even  if  any  one  be 
alive  to  the  cause  of  the 
leakage.  The  leak  may  in 
such  a  case  still  be  kept 
down,  if  only  pumps  are 
available,  and  such  a  vessel 
as  the  Republic  is  in  this  re- 
spect well  provided.  The 
engineers  of  this  vessel  con- 
sider that  they  could,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  easily 
have  kept  her  afloat  till  she 
got  to  land,  but  unfortunately 
the  pumps  were  in  the  flood- 
ed compartment  below  the 
water-line,  and  neither  they 
nor  the  engines  could  be 
made  use  of. 

"There  are  a  good  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  the 
engine-room  of  a  steamer  has 
been  flooded,  and  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery, such  as  water-tube 
boilers,  pumps,  etc.,  could 
not  with  advantage  be  ar- 
ranged on  deck,  as  has  at 
different  times  been  pro- 
posed. .  .  .  It  has  long  been 
a  difficulty  in  the  design  of  a 
fast  steamer  to  find  room  for 
all  the  boilers,  and  if  the 
placing  of  some  of  them  on 
deck  would  displace  a  few 
passenger  berths,  the  extra 
safety  and  other  advantages 
incidental  to  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  important  offset  against 
the  accommodation  lost.  The  late  Mr.  H.  H.  West,  of  Liver- 
pool, once  proposed  to  fit  passenger  accommodations  in  the  holds 
of  vessels.  In  these  days  of  the  electric  light,  he  considered  a 
berth  without  a  window  was  no  longer  the  unpleasant  resort 
that  it  used  to  be.  True,  a  berth  with  daylight  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  without,  but  many  a  passenger  would  gladly  put  up  with 
good  artificial  light  for  perhaps  a  somewhat  lower  fare. 

"The  great  point  is  that  the  public  should  realize  that  absolute 
unsinkability  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  all  or  of  most 
of  the  advantages  for  the  sake  of  which  a  seagoing  vessel  exists, 
and  that  an  insistence  upon  its  provision  would  practically  put  a 
stop  to  ocean  traveling.  And  after  all,  tho  the  loss  of  a  large 
passenger  steamer  is  a  more  sensational  and  appalling  event  than, 
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i  hundred  or  so  railway  or  carriage  accidents,  the  chances  of 
uction  undergone  by  a  single  passenger  are  probably  no  greater 
on  the  sea  than  on  land." 


HOW   TO   DRIVE  A   NAIL 

Tl  I  !•'.  science  of  nail-driving  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article 
contributed  by  W.  I).  Graves  to  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York.  June  5).  Mr.  Graves  notes  that  the  driving  of  a  nail 
is  usually  deemed  so  simple  a  matter  that  inability  to  do  the  job 

typifies  entire  lack  of  mechanical  abilitv  :  yet  he  believes  that  even 
skilled    mechanics    may    have   something 

to    learn   in   regard    to  this  elementary 
operation.     1  le  says : 

"It  usually   takes   .1  woodworker's  ap- 
prentice a  year  or   more  to   learn  that  he 
n't  know  how. 

"  .\  fledgling  mechanic,  who  spoke 
sneeringly  of  a  man  whom  he  heard  using 
several  blows  of  the  hammer  to  drive  a 
shingle  nail,  was  somewhat  crestfallen 
when  told  that  the  nail  would  hold  better 
when  driven  'home'  by  several  light  taps, 
than  when  driven  by  one  heavy  one. 

"'Why  ?  '  he  asked,  in  surprize. 

"' Because,'  said  the  other,  'when  you 
drive  a  nail  home  with  a  heavy  blow,  it 
is  apt  to  rebound  a  trifle,  loosening  the 
grip  of  the  wood  fibers  on  it.  Drive  it 
almost  down,  if  you  will,  with  as  hard 
blows  as  you  wish,  but  finish  the  job  with 
several  light  blows. ' 

"line  who  thinks  that  the  driving  of  a 
nail  simply  consists  in  getting  the  whole 
length  of  it  out  of  sight,  has  little  con- 
ception of  the  real  nature  of  the  operation.  A  nail  driven  by  an 
expert  will  often  hold  several  times  as  much  as  one  ill  driven; 
while,  too,  it  is  often  made  to  draw  the  parts  into  place.  1 1  you  have 
ever  watched  a  mechanic  driving  nails,  you  have  doubtless  noted 
that  he  rarely  drives  one  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Suppose  that  he  is  nailing  the  'sheet- 
ing '  on  the  frame  of  a  building,  and  desires  to  draw  the  board 
down  tightly  against  the  one  below  it;  he  points  the  nail  down- 
ward, and  a  few  well-considered  blows  at  the  last  produce  the 
desired  effect.  If  the  board  is  bent  edgewise,  so  that  much  force 
[uired,  probably  he  will  start  the  nail  in  the  upper  edge,  point- 
ing very  sharply  downward.  Again, 
WO  nails  driven  in  a  board  at  differ- 
ent angles  will  hold  it  in  place  much 
mure  firmly  than  the  same  nails  would 
if  they  were  driven  in  at  right  angles 
with    the  face  of  the  board. 

"Hid  you  ever  notice  that,  in  dri- 
ving a  nail  in  very  hard  wood,  one 
man  will  do  it  successfully,  while 
another  succeeds  only  in  doubling  the 
nail    up    before    the    point    has    fairly 

entered   the   wood.'    The    differei 

lies  in  the  fact  that  the  expert  strikes 
the  nail  fairly,  and  not  too  hard. 
'Coaxing  '  it  in  ;  while  the  other  strikes 
too    haul     and     with     indirection.      Ii 

may   be    profitably  mentioned,  right 

heir,  thai  in  driving  a  nail  into  vei\ 
hard  wood,  it  is  usually  profitable  to 
dip  the  end  into  oil  or  grease.      This    will    not    sensibly    interfere 

with  the  holding  qualities  of  the  nail,  while  it  will  very  materially 
itate  its  driving 

That  a  nail  may  hold  firmly,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  pieces 

it  penetrates  should  be  in   close  contact.      A    lew  taps  at  the  finish 
may  serve  to  bring  this  about  ;   while    a  heavy  blow  olten  d< 
it  on  account  of   the  rebound.      The  direction  in  which  a  nail 
!•  governed  largely   by  the  shape  of   the  point.      A  horseshoe  nail. 


by  having  a  chisel  point,  may  be  made  to  swerve  and  to  come  out  of 
the  hoof  but  little  above  the  shoe.  By  riling  the  point  of  a  nail 
off  <>n  one  side,  it  may  readily  be  made  to  take  a  curved  course,  or 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  by  bending  the  point  slightly  with 
the  claws  of  the  hammer.  Fig.  1  shows  how  two  boards  maybe 
secured,  ed^e  to  edge,  by  nails  bent  in  this  way.     We  read  further: 

"  In  driving  a  clinch  nail,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  some 
skill.  In  Fig.  2  the  central  figure  is  that  of  a  clinch  nail  driven 
down  onto  a  hard  surface,  thus  being  driven  and  clinched  at  the 
same  operation.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  bent  in  the  middle, 
'crippled,'  thus  loosened  in  the  wood  and  deprived  of  much  of  its 
holding  capacity.  At  the  left  and  right  are  nails  which  were  first 
driven  through  the  wood,  and  had  the 
points  bent  over  afterward,  while  a  heavy 
hammer,  or  the  like,  was  held  against 
the  head.  The  one  on  the  left  was  care- 
lessly bent,  leaving  a  clinch  which  will 
Straighten  easily:  while  the  one  at  the 
right  was  first  bent  over  a  trifle  at  the  ex- 
treme  point,  then  hammered  firmly  down. 
l!y  the  latter  method,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
point  is  driven  into  the  wood,  and  thus 
more  securely  held  in  place." 


WHY    CUPS    SHOULD 
HAVE  HANDLES 
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d  hygienic  reason, 

providing  cups  and 

other drinking-vessels  with  handles;  and 

the  same  reason  convicts  tumblers 
and  other  handleless  vessels  of  sinning 
against  the  laws  of  health.  This  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don.  May  15).     We  read  : 

"There  is  a  feature  connected  with  the  construction  of  certain 
modern  drinking-receptacles  which  in  some  circumstances  is 
hygienically  objectionable.  We  refer  to  the  ordinary  plain  tumbler 
or  goblet  which  has  neither  handle  nor  stem.  It  does  not  require 
the  refinements  of  bacteriology  or  chemistry  to  indicate  that  in 
common  places  of  refreshment  the  tumbler,  the  Stem  less  glass,  or 
the  metal  drinking- vessel  without  a  handle  may  readily  be  a  source 
of  contamination  to  the  drinker.  It  is  not  customary  any  longer 
to  drink  tea  out  of  a  cup  without  a  handle,  and  there  are  hygienic 
reasons  in  favor  of   the  modern  cup.      It    is  surely  a  transgression 

against  sanitary  law  or  cleanly  require- 
ment that  the  edge  or  rim  (or  the 
space  near  it)  of  a  drinking 

used  both  for  lifting  that  vessel  and 
for  applying  it  to  the  mouth  in  order 
that  the  contents  may  reach  the  mouth. 
I  n  public  places  of  refreshment  w  here 
it  is  the  rule  to  serve  drinks  in  tum- 
blers, it  is  common  enough  to  see  the 
glassful  of  beer  or  whisky-and-soda 
handed  to  the  customer  by  the  serving 
person  with  his  fingers  and  thumb  on 
the  rim  in  fact,  on  that  very  portion 
of  the  glass  which  conies  into  con- 
tact with  the  drinker's  lips.  That  is 
an  obviously  repulsive  proceeding  and 
one  which  should  (as  it  easily  can)  be 
avoided.      It    would   hardly  be  sale  to 

assume  that  the  hands  and  fingers  oi 

the  barmaid  or    b.u  man  are  scrupulously  clean,    and  therefore  the 

use  ot  the  tumbler  or  the  hand leless  goblel  in  public  places  0 

freshment  is  open  to  objection.  We  are  quite  sure  that  this  . 
ment  will  appeal  to  all  cleanly  persons,  and  that  they  will  .1 
that  it  would  be  much  more  Satisfactory  if  vessels  with  a  handle 
weie  employed  in  public  houses,  or  if  all  glasses  were  provided 
with  a  stem.  ...  In  view  of  the  above  facts  glasses  either  with 
stems  or  handles  should  be  reinstalled  in  those  places  of  refresh- 
ment where  they  have  been  discarded." 
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AN   ANALYSIS  OF  SLEEP 

A  N  extremely  interesting  experimental  study  of  sloop  has  just 
**■  been  published  (Boston,  1909)  by  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  whoso 
work  on  hypnosis  and  allied  subjects  has  already  won  him  tamo. 
One  of  the  tacts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Sidis  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
induce  sleep  simply  by  preventing  voluntary  movement.  Every- 
body recognizes  the  fact  that  one  must  keep  still  if  one  wants  to 
go  to  sleep,  but  it  will  surprize  most  people  to  be  told  by  Dr. 
Sidis  that  ho  can  put  a  lively  kitten  or  guinea-pig  to  sleep 
simply  by  securing  its  limbs  so  that  they  can  not  possibly  be 
moved.  This  looks  like  hypnotism,  and  indeed,  Dr.  Sidis  tells 
us.  the  sleop-statos  of  the  higher  animals  are  developed  out  of 
hypnoidal  states  found  in  the  resting-states  of  lower  organisms. 
Briefly  put,  he  says  "the  hypnoidal-state  is  the  germ  of  sleep." 
Another  interesting  fact  is  what  Dr.  Sidis 
calls  the  "shifting  of  thresholds"  as  one  goes 
to  sleep  or  wakes.  With  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion of  voluntary  movements,  which  he  has 
found  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  in- 
duction of  sleep.  Dr.  Sidis  writes  : 

"This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  motor  conscious- 
ness not  only  forms  the  main  body  of  our  men- 
tal activity,  but  also  that  ideo-motor  life  is  more 
subject  to  changes  from  slight  stimulations  than 
is  our  purely  sensory  life.  Motor  elements  are 
highly  plastic  and  modifiable;  they  enter  read- 
ily into  ever  new  combinations 

"The  great  majority  of  mankind  still  leads  a 
life  closely  allied  to  animal  sensori-motor  states. 
Instance  the  delight  of  children  in  their  plays, 
and  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  college  students 
in  their  baseball  and  football  games.  Even  in 
the  highest  and  most  developed  forms  of  mental 
activity,  motor  ideas  and  representations  are 
by  far  the  most  predominant.  Without  motor 
elements  ideational  life  is  arrested.  It  is  these 
sensori-motor  and  ideo-motor  elements  that 
constitute  the  'stream,  the  flow,  the  current' 
of  our  mental  life.  Motor  elements  enter  freely 
and  easily  into  combinations  with  all  other 
elements  of  mental  life." 


In  fact,   Dr.    Sidis  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  motor  elements  form  the  nucleus  of  con- 
sciousness,   and   that   motor   consciousness    is 
at  the  very  heart  of  personality.     "We  are,"    he  says,    "what   we 
can  accomplish."     Again,  "acting  forms  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
life."     No  wonder,  then,  that  keeping  still  puts  one  to  sleep.     To 
quote  further : 

"  By  limiting  the  motor  activity  of  the  organism  we  impoverish 
its  mental  processes  and  lower  the  heart-beat  of  mental  life.  The 
active  nucleus  of  psycho-motor  reactions  becomes  passive,  the 
organism  becomes  disabled  in  its  response  to  the  stimulations  of 
the  external  environment,  the  thresholds  rise  and  the  organism  is 
no  longer  in  relation  with  the  external  world.  When  motor  activity 
with  its  concomitant  motor-consciousness  becomes  lowered,  re- 
stricted, and  fades  away,  the  organism  becomes  necessarily  passive 
and  passes  into  sleep." 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above — the  shifting 
of  the  "thresholds,"  by  which  is  meant  the  boundaries  between  the 
voluntary  and  the  involuntary,  between  conscious  and  unconscious 
movements.  These  boundaries  rise  when  one  falls  asleep  and  fall 
when  one  wakes. 

In  other  words,  the  more  nearly  asleep  a  person  is,  the  more 
nearly  all  his  movements  become  involuntary  and  unconscious. 
He  does  not  retain  them  in  his  waking  memory,  altho  they 
may  be  of  a  character  that  would  make  them  conscious  and 
voluntary  were  he  awake.  In  other  words,  the  "threshold" — the 
boundary  of  involuntary  action — has  risen.  When  the  sleeper 
wakes,   it  drops  again.      This  differentiates    sleep  very  strongly 


DR.    BORIS   SIDIS, 

Who  gives  us  a  psychological  theory 
of  sleep. 


from  hypnosis,  for  in  hypnosis  the  thresholds  rise;  that  is,  some 
things  that  are  wholly  involuntary  in  the  waking  state  become  con- 
scious and  voluntary.      Dr.  Sidis  says  : 

"As  in  the  waking  states  the  catabolic  [disintegrating]  processes 
predominate,  so  in  sloop  the  reverse  processes,  the  anabolic,  take 
the  upper  hand.  The  organism  begins  to  recuperate  its  losses  and 
tills  up  the  accounts  drawn  upon  by  the  stimuli  of  the  external  en- 
vironment, when  in  active  relation  with  them.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  income  of  energy  the  raised  thresholds  begin  to 
fall  until  a  point  is  reached  when  the  stimuli  once  more  over- 
step the  lowered  thresholds  and  once  more  gain  access  to  the 
stores  of  life-energy— the  organism  awakes  and  enters  into  ac- 
tive relations  with  the  external  environment. 

"Regarded  then  from  various  standpoints,  sleep  is  arise 
of  thresholds  under  conditions  of  monotony  and  limitation  of 
voluntary  movements.  In  this  respect  sleep  strongly  contrasts 
with  hypnosis.  In  hypnosis  the  individual  is 
specially  accessible  to  any  kind  of  suggestions 
coming  from  the  external  world,  the  psycho- 
motor reactions  are  greatly  lightened  and  are 
released  by  the  suggestion  or  external  stimulus 
with  great  facility,  far  greater  than  in  the  wa- 
king state.  This  great  facility  is  often  exprest 
by  the  statement  that  in  hypnosis  the  inhibitions 
are  removed.  What  specially  characterizes 
hypnosis  is  the  fact  of  fall  of  thresholds 
present  in  individuals,  with  a  predisposition  to 
states  of  dissociation  ;  in  sleep,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  found  from  our  study,  the  general 
characteristic  is  the  rise  of  psycho-motor  thresh- 
olds. In  passing  from  the  waking  state  into 
the  subwaking  hypnoidal  state  the  individual 
may  either  pass  into  hypnosis  with  its  disso- 
ciated states  and  lowered  psycho-motor  thresh- 
olds or  may  go  into  sleep  with  raised  psycho- 
motor thresholds.  The  process  of  redistribu- 
tion of  thresholds  takes  place  in  the  inter- 
mediary, hypnoidal  states.  When  the  redis- 
tribution of  thresholds  in  the  hypnoidal  states 
brings  about  a  fall  of  thresholds  due  to  pre- 
disposition to  and  further  cultivation  of 
dissociations,  the  result  is  hypnosis;  when 
the  redistribution  in  the  hypnoidal  states 
brings  about  a  rise  of  thresholds,  the  result 
is  sleep." 


This  is  somewhat  technical,  but  is  clear 
enough  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been 
explained.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  psychological,  not 
a  physiological,  theory  of  sleep,  and  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
its  material  mechanism.  Its  valuable  feature  is  its  reliance  on 
the  experimental  data,  to  which  we  have  merely  alluded  here, 
tho  Dr.  Sidis'  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  their  description 
and  discussion. 


KODAK-ELECTRICITY— Since  sensitized  films  rolled  on  spools 
have  been  used  in  photography,  says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
May  22),  photographers  have  known  a  new  trouble  ;  electricity  has 
been  playing  them  all  sorts  of  tricks.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  band  of  celluloid  that  serves  as  foundation  for  the  layer 
of  gelatino-bromid  becomes  electrified  by  contact  with  the  black 
paper  that  protects  the  roll  against  light,  or  simply  by  contact  with 
the  next  sensitive  layer  in  the  roll,  so  that  in  certain  conditions 
there  are  actual  electrical  discharges  that  leave  their  traces  on  the 
image,  after  development,  in  the  form  of  branched  or  zigzag  lines. 
A  warm  and  dry  atmosphere  seems  to  favor  the  accident,  which 
occurs  notably  when  the  operator  removes  the  roll  from  the  appa- 
ratus ;  if  the  spool  is  partly  unrolled  he  squeezes  it  lightly  and  thus 
gives  a  slight  motion  of  rotation  to  the  interior  coils  ;  friction  then 
determines  the  phenomenon,  and  the  harm  is  done.  Happily, 
manufacturers  have  a  remedy — to  cover  the  celluloid  band  with  a 
layer  of  transparent  gelatin,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sensitive 
layer."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NET  RESULTS  OF  BILLY  SUNDAY'S  WORK 

Di  >ES  the  evangelistic  work  of  Billy  Sunday  show  permanent 
results  :    As  he  is  the  most  sensational  of  our  evangelists, 
it  is  |  be  expected  tint  the  effect  of  his  work  would  be 

the  ii  But  a  writer  who  has  been  traveling  jn  his 

nating conditions  thinks  tin-  permanency  oi  results 
.  i.  the  community,  not  on  bim     This  writer,  Mr.  Bruce 

;.  studies  the  effect  ol    Billy  Sunday  on  two  Illinois  tow  ns 

Decatur  and  Freeport.     Decatur  shows  Mr.  Sunday  at  his  best-. 

-mows  "what  maybe  expected  from  his  meetings  under 

conditions  which  are  less  favorable  to  real  success."    One  was 

united   and   enthusiastic:  the  other   was  divided   and  indifferent. 

-in  of  Sunday  is  general  in  Freeport.  but  lacking  in  Decatur, 

and  to  this  writer   indicates  something  more  than  degrees  of  suc- 


V//V//V// 
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llll     (  HE"  K   SUNDAY   RECEIVED  AT  DECATUR. 

I  lecatui  people  think  it  better  to  spend  this  on  Sunday  than  on  a  circus,  for  a  <  ire  us  "  leaves  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  town  "  and  Sunday  "saves  them  and  the  city  with  them." 


"'  You  people  in  Decatur  are  trying  to  pay  your  taxes  in  boys 
instead  of  pulling  a  few  dirty,  stinking  dollars  out  of  your  stink- 
ingpoi  kets.y 

"That  was  not  nice;  it  was  vulgar  and  coarse  and  revolting. 
But  it  was  virile.  The  men  of  the  community  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Here  was  one  who  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
dragon.  Surely,  if  this  man  were  a  Christian,  then  Christianity 
involved   no  surrender  of  manhood. 

"There  worked  out  in  the  community  such  a  change  of  public 
sentiment  as  is  hard  to  describe.     Righteousness  grew  popular. 

The  brewers  were  silently  dropt  from  the  park  boards.  It  became 
not  just  the  proper  thing  to  be  seen  in  their  company,  or  to  have 
them  in  one's  home.  The  moral  elements  of  the  city  awoke  to  the 
realization  that  they  were  in  the  majority,  that  they  had  power, 
and  with  that  realization  they  took  on  the  majesty  which  power 
bestOWS.  Afterward  the  ministers  found  it  possible,  and  find  it 
possible  still,  to  denounce  wrongs  boldly,  as  they  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced, without  fear  of  any  protest 
I roin  the  pews.  They  are  safe,  for 
their  strongest  denunciation  is  mild 
compared  with  Sunday's.  Th 
line  their  people  up  on  a  righteous 
issue,  regardless  of  party  and  personal 
considerations,  in  a  way  that  they 
never  could  before.  There  is  one 
pastor,  for  instance,  who  has  only  a 
single  Democrat  in  his  church.  Vet 
in  the  recent  mayoralty  fight,  where 
the  issue  was  squarely  drawn  between 
a  whisky  Republican  and  a  law- 
enforcing  Democrat,  he  printed  in  his 
church  paper : 

'"/f'you  want  a  decent  city,  vote 
/'or  Charles  H.  Borscher  for  Mayor* 
— the  Democatic  candidate.  And  no 
one  protested.  Moreover,  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  every  man  in  his 
congregation  voted  as  he  advised." 


6 
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As  Freeport  was  visited  three  years  ago  and  Decatur  last 
year.  Mr.  barton  thinks  that  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
Mr.  Sunday  is  "  modifying  his  methods  and  casting  oil  many  of  the 
things  which  have  hindered  his  work."  The  Decatur  meetings 
are  "notable  in  the  history  of  modern  evangelism,"  says  Mr.  Bai 
ton  in  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago).     He  writes  : 

"  Few  places  oJ  ;<.ooo  can  boast  so  many  tine  church  buildings. 
and  new  pastors  coming  to  the  community  recognize  at  once  that 
the  church  work  is  remarkably  well  supported  and  engages  the 
energies  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  prominent  business  and 

professional  men.     On  the  subject  of  the  revival  the  pastors  were 

a  unit.  Tho  some  voted  for  Mr.  Sunday  with  great  reluctance, 
fearing  the  sensationalism  of  his  work,  they  all  accepted  the  final 
dec  ision  heartily  and  entered  into  the  meetings  with  the  determi- 
nation to  reap  the  largest  possible  return.  Finally,  the  work  of 
preparation  was  thoroughly  done.  The  evangelist  came  into  a 
field  which  had  been  brought    to   the  most    perfect  degree   "t    ripe- 


Freeport  has  kS.ooo  people  and 
manufactures  plows,  windmills,  and  beer.  Aside  from  Mr.  Sun- 
day, says  Mr.  Barton,  "the  city  has  had  no  other  distinguished 
visitation  since  the  second  Lincoln-Douglas  debate."  "The  con- 
servative character  of  the  community,  and  the  large  German  popu- 
lation which  is  opposed  to  emotionalism  in  religion  .  .  .  gives 
the  city  life  a  certain  stolidity  which  is  not  attractive  from  the 
evangelistic   standpoint."     The   meetings   in    Freeport  took  place 

three  years  ago  when  Mr.  Sunday's  methods  were  less  refined  than 
at  present.  Many  of  the  pastors  have  since  moved  to  other  fields, 
but  four  English-speaking  Protestants  remain.  "Two  of  them 
believe  that  the  meetings  were  a  benefit  to  their  churches  and  the 
town,  and  the  Other  two  were  disgusted  with  them,  and  kept  their 
children  from  them  as  they  would  from  a  place  of  evil  resort." 
We  read  further  : 

"  The  discussion  ot    the    Freeport   campaign   must   confine   itself 

largely  to  the  churches,  because  its  whole  effect,  as  perceptible 


ness,  and  was  met  by  laborers  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up to-day.  is  registered  there.     There  is  nothing  in  Freeport  tocor- 


Decatur,  it  must   be   understood,  had   been   a  fairly   wide-open 

town.      Not    notably   immoral,  but   just    unclean.      Its  politics   had 

dictated    by  the   local  brewers,  who  were  received    in   society 

and  OCCUpied  positions  on   the  paik  boards  and  in    offices  of   trust. 

There  was  no  lack  of  righteous  sentintu  nt,  but  it  was  unorganized, 

apologetic.      It  was  the  wet  (dement,  the  gambling  element,  which 

walked  the  streets  proudly  and  exulted  in  its  strength.    The  i 

ol  righteousness  Stayed  in  their  tents  and  moaned  their  lack  of 
power.  What  did  Sunday  do  ?  lie  did  not  preach  the  love  of 
Christ  ;  he  has  no  sermon  on  that  theme  so  l.n  as  I  cm  discover. 
I'.ut  he  painted  sin  so    Mack  that    men  were    ashamed    to    le.id   the 

record  ol  their  lives.  Particularly  he  lasht  the  church-members 
and  the  impotently  righteous  element  ol  the  community.    He  stood 

forth  On  the  platfoi  m  and  shouted  : 

'"/  am  going  to  fight  the  things  that  ruin  manhood  and  woman 
hood  in  Decatur  until  hell  ire,   ei  over.     And  then  I  will  get  a 

Pair  oJ  skates  ami  work  on  the  ice.' 


respond  to  the  local-option  victory  in  Decatur  or  the  lessening  ol 
the  social  evil  in  Burlington.  Dancing  and  card-playing  among 
church-members  was  practically  unknown  for  a  period  of  years,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  sprang  up  again  and  is  now  as  common  as  ever. 
The  number  of  saloons  is  the  largest  in  the  city's  history  ;  politics 
is  not  noticeably  cleaner.  Indeed,  the  local-option  committee  had 
so  little  Confidence  in  the  value  of  the  rc\  ival  sentiment  that  it  voted 
down  the  proposition  to  invite  Mr.  Sunday  to  come  lor  a  single  big 
meeting  before  the  election.  S>>  far  as  the  city  life  is  concerned, 
the  interests   which   c in   chuiched   and    unchurched   alike,  (he 

.in  is  represented  in  the  fact  that  a  half-dozen  of  the  most 
prominent  business  and  professional  men  are  now  standing  squarely 

and  solidly  lor  Christ.      These   men  are  a  mighty  testimony  to  the 

power  of  Mr.  Sunday's  work  and  the  reality  oi  Christian  experi- 

The  whole  community  knew  what  they  were  before  the 
meetings;  every  one  knows  what  they  aie  now.  And  there  are 
many  thoughtful  Christians  in   the  city  who   believe  that  the  meet- 
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ings  would  have  been  more  than  worth  while  had  they  left  no  other 
memorial  than  the  changed  lives  of  these  half-dozen  men." 

Aside  from  criticism  of  Mr.  Sunday's  language,  which  to  many 
is  irreverent  and  to  some  blasphemous,  there  is  much  opposition 
to  him  on  account  o\  the  money  he  takes.  But  you  can  not  make 
this  criticism  in  Decatur,  we  are  told.     Says  Mr.  Barton  : 

"They  challenge  it  immediately,  saying,  'A  circus  comes  here 
one  day  and  takes  away  Si  i. coo.  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  town  and  no  one  objects.  Why  should  they  object  to  paying 
Si  1,000  to  Sunday,  who  saves  them  and  the  city  with  them?*  It 
is,  perhaps,  futile  to  argue  with  these  people,  to  point  out  that  the 
circus  lays  itself  open  to  no  imputation  of  bad  faith  by  taking  out 
oi  a  town  every  cent  it  can  get,  that  no  unbeliever  is  likely  to  bring 
a  charge  of  hypocrisy  against  circuses  in  general  because  one  of 
them  makes  huge  profits.  It  is  true,  whether  his  admirers  1 
nize  it  or  not,  that  the  most  widely  advertised  feature  of  Mr.  Sun- 
day's work  is  the  huge  collections  which  he  takes.  I  rode  on  the 
train  once  with  four  men  who  were  discussing  modern  evangelism, 
and  one  of  them  burst  forth  with  this  argument,  which  seemed  to 
settle  it  all,  'Why.  they're  all  a  bunch  of  grafters j  look  at  Billy 
Sunday.'  Sunday,  who  is  everywhere  known  to  have  grown  rich 
in  the  work,  is  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole  profession,  and  the 
charge  of  greed  is  laid  at  every  evangelistic  door. 

"For  Sunday  really  is  greedy  for  money.  I  have  thought  some- 
times that  it  might  be  because  he  realizes  that  he  can  not  stand 
this  terrific  strain  for  many  more  years,  that  his  working  life  is 
shorter  than  that  of  other  men  and  must  be  made  correspondingly 
more  profitable.  People  do  not  force  money  upon  him  :  he  wants 
it.  and  where  it  does  not  come  lie  sends  for  it." 


DOUBTING   MR.  STEAD 

MR.  STEAD'S  project  of  an  "other-world  bureau,"  of  which 
we  gave  an  account  last  week,  is  termed  "a  most  ludicrous 
instance  of  credulity"  by  the  New  York  Observer.  This  journal 
takes  a  positive  stand  against  faith  in  any  spiritistic  communica- 
tion, saying  : 

"It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  we  can  talk  with  departed 
spirits,  for  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
— for  the  time  being — are  effectually  separated  from  us,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  There  is  no  commerce  between  that  world 
and  this,  and  those  who  have  gone,  having  had  their  chance  here 
below,  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  daily  conduct  of  affairs.  More- 
over, there  is  not  a  single  shred  of  real  evidence  that  such  spiritual- 
istic communications  have  ever  been  actualized.  Mediums  so- 
called,  who  have  grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  their  cheating,  there 
are  in  great  numbers,  many  of  whom  have  been  exposed,  to  their 
own  shame  and  the  amusement  of  the  public.  There  are  even 
spiritualist  communities  where  misguided  people  of  that  ilk  con- 
gregate to  feed  one  another  with  the  food  of  lies.  But  all  that  is 
neither  science  nor  religion." 

Upon  Mr.  Stead's  particular  enterprise  we  read  this  unsympa- 
thetic comment : 

"'The  world  into  which  we  pass  at  death,'  says  Mr.  Stead,  'is 
neither  up  nor  down,  as  the  ancient  theory  had  it.  It  is  very  near 
to  us;  in  fact,  it  is  right  here.  We  have  a  veil  over  our  eyes,  so 
that  we  can  not  see  it  now.  At  death  that  veil  is  lifted,  and  we 
come  into  the  other  world  as  a  blind  man  would  come  into  the  light 
were  the  shadow  lifted  from  his  eyes.' 

"  But  if  this  be  true  there  is  no  evidence  anywhere  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  communicate  intelligently  with  these  spirits  supposed  to 
be  floating  around  us,  nor  any  reason  to  imagine  that  many  of  them. 
who  were  quite  stupid  while  on  earth,  have  gained  in  intelligence 
through  the  company  they  have  kept  in  the  other  world.  Besides, 
it  is  rather  disappointing  that  these  talkative  spirits  who  are  repre- 
sented as  eager  to  speak  to  us  are  not  such  noble  souls  as  Abraham. 
Moses,  Daniel,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John,  or  even  Augustine,  Luther, 
John  Knox,  or  Livingstone,  but  second  and  third-rate  spirits  not  in 
good  and  regular  standing.  The  spiritualist  so-called  really  in 
many  cases  keeps  bad  company— if  indeed  there  is  anything  back 
■of  his  pretensions.  Evil  spirits  corrupt  good  manners.  This  deal- 
ing with  occult  powers  is  dangerous  business.  We  have  enough 
people  on  earth  to  talk  with  who  are  flesh  and  blood  without  run- 


ning  hither  and  yon   to  conjure  up  some   witch  oi   Endor  who  will 

return  to  plague  us.     The  besl  way  is  the  old  waj  oi  living  foi 

God  while  you  live,  .\w\  meanwhile  minding  your  business  while 
expecting  the  spirits  10  mind  theirs.  Mr.  Stead's  L;host  bureau  or 
spiritualistic  intelligence  office  meets  no  modern  need.  1  lis  article 
may  make  good  advertising  foi  a  magazine,  but  in  itself  it  is  es- 
sentially ridiculous." 


PROFESSOR   FOSTER'S   BOOK 

'T'lIK  Christian  minister  has  pledged  himself,  in  some  form  or 
*■  other,  to  preach  Christianity.  The  question  has  again 
come  up  whether  he  can  hold  his  office  and  remain  in  his  order 
when  he  professes  Monism  and  Pantheism,  thinks  the  term  God 
symbolical,  with  no  personal    reality    behind    it,  quotes'    Lucretius, 


PROF.   GEORGE   BURMAN   FOSTER, 

Whose  critics  describe  his  latest  book  as  "  The  Monism  of  Haeckel 
and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,"  bntdeclare  "it  is  not  either  Chris- 
tianity or  Judaism. 

the  atheist  and  materialist,  as  an  authority  in  discussing  religion, 
denies  the  existence  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense  in  which  Christian 
teachers  have  always  employed  the  term,  and  discredits  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  question  which  is  agitating  at 
Chicago  the  Baptist  ministers  as  a  body.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  as  follows  : 

A  Baptist  minister  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  his  book  "The  Function  of.  Religion  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Ex- 
istence," has  been  accused  of  writing  "a  bitter  indictment  of  the 
Christian  religion  before  the  bar  of  skepticism."  Accordingly,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  clergymen  at  Chicago,  the  Rev.  John- 
stone Myers,  pastor  of  Immanuel  Church,  called  upon  the  Rev. 
Prof.  George  Burman  Foster,  author  of  this  book,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Baptist,  ministry  and  to  yield  up  his  ordination  papers. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  which  gives  the  above  particulars,  reports 
that  "when  a  motion  was  made  to  expel  Professor  Foster  from  the 
ministry  there  were  cries  of  'second  it'  from  all  over  the  hall." 

In  the  book  referred  to,  which  lies  before  us,  the  writer  speaks  as 
follows  in  denial  of  the  soul's  existence,  as  taught  by  Christianity  : 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  self-dependent  soul  freely  active 
or  interactive  within  an  organism  which  we  call  the  body." 

In  like  manner  the  professor  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  and  declares  : 
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"There  is  no  self-dependent  deity  active  or  interactive  in  that 
body  which  we  call  the  cosmos." 

This  belief  in  a  "self-dependent  deity  "  he  declares  to  be  false 
and  I  and  we  read  : 

"All  this  is  a  survival  of  primitive  animism,  which  populated  the 

•  world  with  spirits,  demons,  hobgoblins." 

Mail  and  the  soul.  God  and  the  world,  "are  not  two  beings  con- 
fronting each  other  as  independent  and  interoperative,  but  they 
arc  one  being  giving  account  of  itself  in  a  twofold  manner." 

This.  va\  Professor  Foster's  critics,  is  the  Monism  of  Haeckel 
and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,  but  it  is  not  either  Christianity  or 
Judaism. 

page  32  we  read  :  "A  created  man,  a  created  spirit,  is  a  con- 
tradiction  in  terms."     On   page  50  the  author  tells  us  "we  must 


does  not  "believe  that  Professor  Foster  intends  his  volume  as  an 
attack  upon  'the  existence  of  God,'  'the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,'' 

"the  supernatural  and  miraculous.'  or  "vital  Christianity."" 


PROVING   MRS.  EDDY  ALIVE 

A  CHRISTIAN  Scientist  recusant  has  recently  revived  the 
more  or  less  frequent  charge  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  "no  longer 
in  the  flesh."  This  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  not  only  de- 
nies, but  asserts  her  mental  competence  tocontinue  the  supervision 
of  the  Christian-Science  movement.  "She  is  in  good  health  and 
mentally  alert."  asserts  that  journal.  "Only  two  weeks  ago  she 
directed  a  change  in  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Mother  Church, 
regulating  the  government  of  branch  churches.     Last  week  Mrs. 

Eddy  published  important 
directions  concerning  the 
method  of  teaching  Chris- 
tian Science."  The  Boston 
Globe  undertook  recentlv  to 
find  out  for  itself  if  Mrs. 
Eddy  still  conformed  to  her 
habit  of  driving  out  at  one 
o'clock,  and  a  reporter 
chartered  a  taxicab  to  make 
investigations.  Mrs.  Eddy's 
carriage  was  discovered  and 
was  overhauled  by  the  taxi- 
cab,  and  the  demonstration 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 
Thus  : 


.-    H..»l  hi  "Traveler." 

MRS.    BODY  TAKING    HER    DAILY    DRIVE, 
To  a  Boston  Globe  reporter  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  the  woman  on  the  rear  seat. 


wean  ourselves  from  the  habit  of  picturing  the  God  of  the  universe 
as  the  bible  God  of  the  book  of  Genesis — a  God  who  magically 
charmed  things,  with  a  word  or  a  wand,  out  of  nothing."  In  page 
282  we  are  taught,  "  He  whocalls  himself  a  bible-believer  has  not 
weighed  his  words.  He  is  naive."  "Speaking  strictly  there  is 
not  a  single  Bible-believer  to-day.  Not  among  theologians,  be- 
cause they  know  the  content  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  not  among  laymen, 
because  they  do  not  know  the  Bible." 

The  world  is  God,  says  the  professor,  altho  "the  word  God 
1-  a  symbol  t<>  designate  the  universe  in  its  ideal-achieving  capac- 
ity."    "  The  concept  of  a  personal  <  »od  has  symbolic  validity  only." 

Commenting  on  this  volume.  The  Bible  Student  <m<l  Teacher 
(New  York;  remarks  : 

"And  all  that  twaddle — never  surpassed  even  in  this  age  when  so 
many  write  books  without  the  remotest  conception  of  what ' think- 
ing' is-  all  that  twaddle  will  be  accepted  by  the  uncultivated  and 

helpless  youth  to  whom  it  is  addresl,  as  'the  bright  consummate 
flower  of   the  divine  '  which  'modern   humanity  '  is  showing   itself 

capable  o!  producing ! 

"One  is  sometimes  forced  to  wonder  whether  thegreal  Christian 

denomination  in  which  the  University  of  Chicago  originated  will 

make  their  responsibility  for  its  teaching  effective.     And  in 

like  manner  one  is  compelled  to  wonder  whether  that  Christian 
man  of  Vast  wealth,  who  has  furnished  ten.  twenty,  or  whatever 
DUmbei  "I,  millions  of    dollars  loi   iis   endowment,  will    ever  wake 

up  to  the  fact  that,  in  return  for  his  munificence,  the  institution 

has  given  him  a  'gold  brick  '  !  " 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Cincinnati),  a  Baptist  organ,  speak- 
ing of  the  book  remarks  that  "  it  is  with  pain  that  we  refer  to  things 

Baid  there  which  we  can  not  approve,  but  we  must  stand  for  the 
integrity  of  the  faith."     But    The  Western  Christian  Advocate 


"As  the  taxicab  drew 
alongside  the  carriage,  the 
first  person  the  reporter  saw 
was  Calvin  A.  Frye,  for 
many  years  known  both  as 
the  footman  and  confidential 
He  was  sitting  on  the  left  side 


private  secretary  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
front  seat  with  the  coachman. 

"  Looking  closely  into  the  carriage  the  reporter  saw,  first.  Mrs. 
Laura  Sargent.  Mrs.  Eddy's  housekeeper  and  companion,  sitting 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rear  seat,  and  next  to  her,  sitting  on  the 
left  side  of  the  seat,  Mrs.  Eddy  herself. 

"Mrs.  Sargent  was  sitting  well  apart  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  Mrs. 
Eddy  herself  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  apparently  looking  out  of 
the  window.  She  wore  a  quantity  of  fluffy  white  stuff  about  her 
throat,  as  is  her  custom,  and  her  hat.  something  in  the  line  of  a 
toque,  had  some  light  color  on  it.     Her  dress  was  of  dark  material. 

"As  the  reporter  in  question  has  twice  interviewed  Mrs.  Eddy, 
and  has  seen  her  many  other  times  at  greater  or  lesser  distances, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  was  the  woman  in  the  rear  seat  of 
the  (  arriage  yesterday  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Sargent. 

"The  last  time  the  reporter  interviewed  Mrs.  Eddy  and  the  last 
time  he  saw  her  face  to  face  was  a  year  ago  this  month  in  her  study 
at  Chestnut   Hill.      The   brief   but   comprehensive  view   which  the 

reporter  had  of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  carriage   yesterday  afternoon 

satistied  him  there  had   been   no  marked  physical  change  in  her 
condition  since  he  last  saw  her. 
"The  reporter  had  no  opportunity  of  talking  with  Mrs.  Eddy, 

and  could  of  course  form  no  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  any  change  in  her  mental  condit  ion.  He  was.  however,  con- 
vinced by  this  visual  demonstration  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  diwd. 
and  that,  so  far  as  a  cursory  view  showed,  she  seemed  to  look 
about  as  she  did  a  year  ago  this  month 

"On  their  trip  back  to  the  city  the  reporters  in  their  automobile 
encountered  Mrs.  Eddy's  carriage  on  its  return.  As  she  passed 
Mis.  Eddy  again  greeted  the  newspaper  men.  looking  smilingly 

through  the  window  of   the   carriage   and   again  waving   her  hand. 

Those  ni  the  reporting  party  were  imprest  with  the  fact  that  she 

had  recognized  them,  which  was  considered  clear  proof  that  she  is 
llj    .licit.  " 
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WHAT  OXFORD  CAN  GIVE  AMERICANS 

THE  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford  seem  disposed  to  question 
whether  America  has  sent  across  the  water  the  best  she  has 
to  give.  This,  says  a  writer,  is  the  most  serious  criticism  of  the 
American  scholars  that  he  has  heard  at  Oxford,  and  it  conies  from 
the  American  contingent  in  that  body.  Oxford's  demand  for  Greek 
cuts  out  from  competition  many  of  those  who  might  most  ably 
represent  their  respective  States,  observes  this  writer,  Mr.  George 
K.  Parkin,  who  since  1902  has  been  the  organizing  representative  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust.  Then,  too,  he  thinks,  there  are 
numberless  cases  in  which  students  will  not  care  to  break  in,  with 
three  years  of  life  abroad,  upon  the  purely  American  training 
which  they  have  planned  for  themselves.  These  objections  aside, 
there  still  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  Oxford  has  to  give  to 
an  American  student  anything  that  he  cannot  get  as  well  or  better 
at  his  home  universities.  In  the  June  North  American  Review 
Mr.  Parkin  attempts  to  answer  this  question,  laying  stress  upon 
the  wider  view  to  be  gained  in  an  Old-World  center  of  training. 
He  writes  : 

"  If  politically  inclined,  the  American  Rhodes  scholar  finds  him- 
self in  England  in  close  touch  with  the  politics  of  an  empire  which 
covers  one-fifth  of  the  world,  embraces  nearly  one-fifth  of  its 
population,  and  illustrates  in  its  extraordinarily  varied  system 
every  form  of  government,  from  extreme  democracy  to  paternal 
and  almost  autocratic  rule.  He  has  close  at  hand,  for  study  if  he 
should  so  wish,  the 'Mother  of  Free  Parliaments,' with  its  great 
political  traditions  which  have  been  the  foundation  of  free  govern- 
ment in  America  as  elsewhere.  He  is  within  easy  reach  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  where  he  may 
spend  his  holidays,  acquiring  their  languages  and  comparing  their 
political  and  administrative  systems.  All  this  makes  for  that 
breadth  of  view  which  seems  essential  for  certain  forms  of  national 
service. 

"  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  class  of 
American  students  would  reap  greater  advantages  from  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  than  those  who  look  forward  to  journalism  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  journalists  of  a  nation  which,  in  its  diplomatic, 
financial,  commercial,  and  naval  relations,  has  become,  almost  in 
spite  of  itself,  a  World  Power,  require  a  world  outlook  which  can 
only  be  got  through  knowledge  of  other  nations.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  broad  point  of  view  is  a  national  advantage  and  even  a 
necessity." 

The  width  of  the  range  of  study  which  Oxford  presents  to  a  stu- 
dent is  illustrated  by  this  writer  by  mentioning  the  distribution  of 
work  among  the  whole  body  of  Rhodes  scholars  during  the  past 
year.     We  quote  : 

"Jurisprudence  attracted  the  largest  number,  as  38  of  the  men 
took  the  ordinary  Honor  course  and  7  pursued  the  work  leading  to 
a  B.C.  L.  degree.  Natural  science  came  next,  with  18  in  the 
Honor  course  and  7  seeking  a  13. Sc.  degree.  In  Litera  Humani- 
ores,  which  has  for  centuries  given  Oxford's  best  training  and 
greatest  distinctions,  there  were  20.  There  was  the  same  number 
in  the  history  school.  Following  these  were  theology,  English 
literature,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  economics,  in  all 
of  which  the  higher  courses  were  taken  by  numbers  ranging  from 
5  to  10.  Oriental  languages,  medicine,  forestry,  anthropology, 
geography,  and  engineering,  each  attracted  a  smaller  number. 

"  No  Oxford  man  would  claim  that  in  all  these  subjects  Oxford 
holds  a  foremost  place,  as  she  certainly  does  in  some.  Yet  this 
can  be  positively  said  :  that  as  yet  no  Rhodes  scholar,  American, 
Colonial,  or  German,  out  of  about  300  that  have  been  elected,  has 
appeared  at  Oxford  who  found  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for 
him  in  any  of  these  subjects  beneath  the  level  of  his  powers.  It 
is  a  common  opinion  among  the  men  that  the  three  years  allowed 
them  are  all  too  short  for  what  Oxford  expects  them  to  do,  and 
which  they  must  do  if  they  are  to  gain  the  university's  distinctions. 

"They  have  thus  learned  their  own  limitations.  They  have 
found  that  the  training  of  the  best  English  students  is  better  than 
what  they  themselves  have  had,  and  that  only  determined  work 


can  gain  the  honors  the  university  has  to  give,  and  which  are  freely 
open  to  their  competition.  Above  all,  they  have  learned  what  Mr. 
Rhodes  meant  when  he  said  that  life  at  Oxford  would  give  them  a 
larger  outlook  on  the  world.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  men  on  this  point.  They  feel  that  they  have  got  some- 
thing that  home  could  not  possibly  have  given  them." 


DELINQUENT   COLLEGES 

THE  Carnegie  Foundation  seems  to  be  exceeding  all  expecta- 
tions in  the  ramification  of  its  functions.  Instead  of  simply 
providing  a  peaceful  evening  of  life  for  meritorious  professors  it 
is  becoming  a  force  for  the  standardizing  of  educational  institu- 
tions, causing  them  to  level  up  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  approved 
by  the  Foundation's  executive  committee.  "Who  anticipated  that 
in  less  than  five  years,"  asks  The  Independent,  "it  would  effect 
profound  changes  in  the  constitution  and  management  of  our 
colleges,  severing  venerable  denominational  ties,  tightening  up  re- 
quirements of  admission,  differentiating  the  college  from  the  uni- 
versity, systemizing  finances,  raising  salaries,  and  in  many  more 
subtle  ways  modifying  the  life  and  work  of  thousands  of  educators?  " 
The  power  which  it  possesses  as  a  punitive  agent  has  attracted 
attention  of  late  by  its  action  in  relation  to  the  George  Washington 
University  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  university  was  removed 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Foundation  on  the  accusation  that  its  finances 
and  its  scholastic  standards  were  misrepresented  and  two  effective 
professors  forcibly  retired  to  save  money  for  the  institution. 
Much  newspaper  comment  has  also  arisen  over  the  reports  that  the 
entrance  requirements  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  vary  so  as  to  create  confusion 
in  the  determination  of  the  status  of  students.  There  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  laxity  in  not  requiring  students  who  have  been  admitted 
on  conditions  to  live  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  faculties  ;  and 
these  conditions  come  in  for  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  Founda- 
tion's committee.     In  the  New  York  Tribune  it  is  stated  that — 

"President  Pritchett  in  his  report  said  that  58  per  cent,  of  the 
entering  class  at  Harvard  had  not  met  all  the  requirements.  At 
Yale  57  per  cent,  had  fallen  below  standard,  while  at  Columbia  75 
out  of  145  freshmen  had  been  conditioned.  At  New  York  Uni- 
versity 36  out  of  41  students  admitted  were  deficient.  Other  col- 
leges and  universities,  according  to  this  report,  showed  somewhat 
startling  percentages  of  'deficient'  students  at  entrance." 

Each  university,  Dr.  Pritchett  said,  had  its  own  method  of  ad- 
mitting these  deficients.  His  general  comment  on  this  situation 
was : 

"The  desire  for  numbers  being  keen,  lax  provisions  for  the  ad- 
mission of  special  and  of  conditioned  students  may  mean  that  a 
rigidly  enforced  entrance  standard  would  threaten  seriously  to  cut 
down  enrolment  and  that  extraordinary  measures  have  been  de- 
vised to  offset  their  effect.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  college  has 
embarked  upon  a  dangerous  course  which  threatens  its  sincerity 
and  its  efficiency. 

"  Or,  again,  the  facts  may  signify  that  there  is  no  very  close  con- 
nection between  fulfilled  requirements  and  college  performance; 
in  which  case  it  is  held  wise  10  admit  deficient  students  of  average 
age,  or  older,  and  to  wipe  out  their  deficiencies  by  some  other 
method  than  through  the  entrance  machinery.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  time  not  to  make  exceptions  that  confuse  all  standards  and  de- 
moralize students,  but  seriously  to  face  the  problem  of  organizing 
preparatory  education  on  a  basis  that  is  really  vital  and  indispens- 
able and  of  devising  machinery  capable  of  enforcing  it." 

There  is  evidently  room  for  a  searching  of  hearts  on  this  sub- 
ject of  higher  education,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "and 
that  is  probably  all  that  Dr.  Pritchett  intended  to  prompt."  The 
Boston  Herald  justifies  the  Foundation  trustees  thus  : 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  of  standardization 
and  of  disciplining  is  not  one  that  Mr.   Carnegie,  together  with 
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dent  Pritchett,  determines  arbitrarily.    The  principles  gov- 
erning the  administrative  officials  of  the  Foundation  are  those  that 
.  laid  down  bj   a  board  oi    trustees  of  which  Charles 
Willi  lirraan,  and  the  presidents  of  Yale.  Columbia, 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith,  Ober- 
lin,  a  nbers.     If  the  principles,  as  defined 

and  lived  r  a  season,  if  they  expose 

talogs  and  the  actual 

work  of  tl  m,  and  if  they  require  uniformity  ol  account- 

nd  order  in  academic  administrative  management 

where  hitherto  there  has  been  very  marked  lark  of  system  and 

then  the  blame  does  not  rest  upon  Mr.  Carnegie  or  upon 

dent  Pritchett,  but  upon  as  representative  a  group  <>i  educa- 

country  lias,  namely,  the  trustees  who  administer  the 

fund." 

<  Granting  that  the  policy  ol  "  standardization  "  is  hacked  by  some 
ol  the  leading  educators  of  this  country,  the  question  is  seriously 

asked  by  The  Herald%  however,  if  it  is  not  being  "executed  ar- 
bitrarily and  remorselessly."    The   Springfield   Republican  dis- 

-  the  special  case  of  the  ( ieorge  Washington  I  Diversity  thus ; 

"The  university  is  placed  under  grave  charges,  practically  blast- 
ing its  good  name  and  very  seriously  impairing  its  capacity  for  use- 
fulness. It  IS  accused  of  not  enforcing  its  announced  standards 
of  admission  to  its  various  professional  schools,  especially  those 
of  medicine  and  law  ;  and  the  value  of  the  A.B.  degree  granted  by 

its  collegiate  department  is  said  to  he  cheapened 'by  the  lax  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  of  political  sciences  and  the  division  of 
education.'  A  charge  of  peculiar,  indeed  unique  interest  is  that 
the  university  has  forcibly  retired  two  professors,  both   in  their 

prime  as  teachers,  in  order  to  save  money  for  the  institution 
through  the  operation  of  the  pension  system — an  act  which  is  con- 
demned as  'entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  foundation 
Onceived  and  is  a  blow  at  academic  dignity  and  academic 
freedom.*  There  is  still  another  charge,  to  the  effect  that 
the  university  misrepresented  to  the  Foundation  the  amount 
of  its  productive  endowment.  Altogether,  the  indictment  is  a 
terrible  one  for  an  institution  to  face,  coming  as  it  does  from  such 
a  source. 

"President  Needham.  of  (ieorge  Washington  University,  de- 
nounces the  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Foundation 
as  "hasty,  prejudiced,  and  unjust,'  hut  there  is  no  tribunal  to  which 
he  can  appeal  for  a  reversal  of  judgment,  except  that  of  puhlic 
opinion  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  what  is  the  puhlic  to  think  ?  Once 
Condemned  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  extent  of  being 
publicly  and  ignominiously  removed  from  its  pension  roll,  an  in- 
stitution  must  have  a  great  prestige  of  its  own  to  withstand  the 


shock  successfully.  A  young  or  weak  college  might  never  recover 
from  the  blow. 

"The  Carnegie  Foundation's  action  in  this  case  is  a  most  inter- 
esting development.  Wisely  and  conservatively  used,  its  power 
over  the  institutions  that  have  sought  and  obtained  its  pension 

privileges  may  he  exercised  to  the  utmost  advantage  of  collegiate 
.Mid  university  education  in  America.  Public  confidence  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  Foundation  is  so  firmly  based  that 
the  general  feeling  must  he  that  Dr.  Pritchett  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  holding  the  heneliciaries  ol  the  fund  to  high  standards  of 
education." 


THE   HARVARD  DRAMATISTS 

T  F  Oxford  takes  pride  in  being  "the  home  of  lost  Causes,"  her 
*■      American  sister.  Harvard,  may  take  equal  pride  in  the  Oppo- 
site emotion,  and.  in  tact,  she  does  so  in  one  of  her  college  publi 
cations  in  an  article  "pointing  with  pride,"  as  the  political  plat- 

lorms  say,  to  the  fact  that  the  bright  particular  stars  in  the  rising 
galaxy  of  American  dramatists  are  Harvard  men.  It  is  only  within 
half  a  do/en  years,  points  out  Mr.  (ieorge  1'.  Baker,  that  we  stopt 
importing  the  majority  of  our  plays,  and  accepted  the  work  of  the 
native  playwright.  American  dramatists  there  were  of  course  be- 
fore  this  date;  hut,  says  Mr.  l'.aker,  aside  from  the  plays  of  the 
late  James  Heme,  "they  were  wholly  imitative  of  a  technique  bor- 
rowed  from  other  lands,  or  established  among  us  by  uninterrupted 
practise  of  our  playwrights,  warranted  to  produce  plays  'sure  to 
please'  :  or  they  really  contributed  no  fresh  thought  on  the  subject 
treated." 

To-day  all  this' is  changed  or  changing,  and  plays  are  appear- 
ing in  which  are  "independence  in  technique  and  thought,  coura- 
geous expression,  whether  comic  or  tragic,  resting  on  firm  convic- 
tions, contributive  thinking  about  our  problems  asapeople."     Mr. 

l'.aker  selects  "The  New  York  Idea. I'he  Witching  Hour,"  "The 

Great   Divide,"  "Paid  in  Full,"  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  "  The  Lion  and 

the  Mouse, Die  Third  Degree,"  "Sappho  and  Phaon,""  Mater," 

and  "Salvation  Nell  "  as  showing  "individuality,  independence  in 
technique  and  in  thought,  a  stimulating  and  thoughtful  treatment  of 
life  in  the  past  or,  more  often,  in  the  immediate  present."  Out  ol 
this  list  three  authors  are  found  representing  the  training  of  Har- 
vard— Percy    MacKaye,    William    Vaughn    Moody,  and  Edward 


Tin     CODURN    PLAYERS    IN    MACKAYE?    "  TH1    CANTERBURY    PILGRIMS 

number  of  college  towns      it  will  be  given  .i  tpectacuhu   performance  .it  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in 
t,  when  the  President  is  expei  ted  t.>  be  present. 
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WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY. 


EDWARD  B.  SHELDON. 


PERCY  MACKAYE. 


HARVARD    MEN    WHO    WRITE    PLAYS. 

The  younger  graduates  of  Harvard,  says  Mr.  George  P.  Baker,  are  doing  their  part  in  giving  dramatic  expression  to  that  "  awakening  of  our  national 

consciousness  which  everywhere  to-day  is  increasingly  alive  to  deeper  significances  in  our  life  and  institutions." 


Sheldon.      In    The  Harvard    Graduate's    Magazine  (June)  the 
work  of  these  men  is  considered  in  some  detail.     We  read  : 

"Percy  MacKaye,  '97,  heads  this  list  in  point  of  time.  He  is  a 
son  of  Steele  MacKaye,  whose  enthusiastic  personality  and  fertile 
imagination  old  playgoers  will  recall  gratefully.  In  1903  Mr. 
MacKaye  published  'The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  '  over  which,  in 
enthusiasm,  more  than  one  actor  hesitated  before  he  decided  that 
it  was  for  the  moment  too  unconventional  to  be  risked  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  this  spring  by  the  Coburn 
Outdoor  Players,  who  will  give  it  at  Radcliffe  College  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  American  colleges.  In  1905  came  'Fenris  the  Wolf,' 
as  yet  not  acted.  In  1906  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  pro- 
duced 'Jeanne  D'Arc'  The  general  public  showed  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  this  play,  which,  like  all  of  Mr.  MacKaye's  pieces  except 
'The  Scarecrow  'and  'Mater,'  is  in  blank  verse.  Its  fortunes  seem 
to  prove  that  even  to-day  a  play  is  not  destined  to  fail  because  it 
is  in  blank  verse.  In  the  autumn  of  1907  Mr.  MacKaye's  most 
ambitious  effort,  'Sappho  and  Phaon,'  was  produced  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Fiske,  with  Mme.  Kalich  in  the  leading  role.  .  .  .  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  play  as  a  success  with  Sorma  in  Berlin  or  Bernhardt 
in  Paris,  but  Mme.  Kalich  is  as  yet  by  no  means  mistress  of  the 
rhythms  of  our  speech.  No  perfection  of  setting  and  detail  given 
the  play  could  offset  this,  and  the  play  failed.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  recently  been  highly  praised  in  the  Revue  du  Mots  by  a 
French  student  of  our  drama,  who,  because  of  this  play  and  'The 
Scarecrow, 'greets  Mr.  MacKaye  as  a  dramatic  poet  worthy  serious 
consideration  by  foreign  readers.  This  past  winter  Mr.  Henry 
Miller  produced  'Mater,'  a  genuine  surprize  to  many  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's audiences,  for  they  had  not  suspected  him  of  the  delicate 
humor  the  play  reveals." 

Mr.  Moody,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1S93,  has  two  plays 
to  his  credit,  "The  Great  Divide"  and  "The  Faith  Healer,"  and 
in  both  plays,  says  Mr.  Baker,  "we  face  drama  not  merely  enter- 
taining or  amusing,  but  stimulative  of  thought  about  certain  phases 
of  .American  life — stimulative  because  conceived  in  thought  and 
developed  by  close  thinking."     Further: 

"Again,  too,  Ave  face  the  unconventional,  for  in  'The  Great 
Divide'  Mr.  Moody  handles  situations  from  which  our  stage  even 
a  decade  ago  would  have  shrunk  in  timid  trembling,  and  in  'The 
Faith  Healer'  he  enters  the  field  of  religious  belief,  a  subject,  till 
within  something  like  a  decade,  thoroughly  taboo  for  our  drama. 
The  dramatist  has,  too,  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  attacking 
in  'The  Faith  Healer  '  probably  as  essentially  undramatic  material 
as  he  could  conceive.     He  aims  to  present  not  what  naturally  and 


regularly  expresses  itself  in  action  ;  not  mental  states  understood 
by  the  character,  but  rarely  put  into  action  ;  not  even  mental  states 
unclear  to  the  persons  in  them,  tho  understood  by  the  dramatist, 
but  vague  relations  between  outward  acts  and  inner  powers  not 
understood  by  the  character  and  only  glimpsed  by  the  dramatist 
himself.  To  be  concrete  :  the  effect  on  the  curative  power  in 
Michaelis  of  any  deviations  from  rectitude  even  in  thought  and 
feeling,  Michaelis  himself  does  not,  can  not  fully  understand,  nor 
can  the  dramatist ;  yet  he  has  to  make  us  understand  sufficiently 
to  sympathize  with  the  tragedy  of  his  main  situations.  It  is  reve- 
lation of  subtleties  in  character  resulting  from  elemental  impulses 
which,  both  in  'The  Great  Divide  '  and  'The  Faith  Healer,'  inter- 
ests Mr.  Moody.  This  conflict  between  the  elemental  and  impul- 
sive and  the  sophisticated  and  acquired  in  our  natures  is  at  the 
center  of  both  plays.  His  is  the  power  to  present  striking  and 
suggestive  ideas  by  dramatic  situations,  with  a  characterization 
delicate  or  vigorous  as  he  pleases,  in  a  phrasing  of  a  literary 
quality  unusual  on  our  stage.  Already  Mr.  Moody  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  dramatists.  If  he  at  all  fulfils  his  promise,  he  will  be 
one  of  those  who  will  vindicate  the  right  of  our  nascent  drama  to 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Continental  so  far  as  thoughtful 
yet  genuinely  dramatic  consideration  of  subtle  problems  of  modern 
life  is  concerned." 

The  only  one  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  plays  so  far  produced — "Salva- 
tion Nell" — has,  wherever  acted,  "created  partizans  and  severe 
critics,  equally  vigorous  in  defense  of  their  ideas."  The  unfavor- 
able criticisms,  Mr.  Baker  observes,  "have  perfectly  illustrated 
how  conventional  and  unthinking  is  most  of  the  dramatic  comment 
of  the  general  public."     Going  on,  he  declares  : 

"  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Sheldon  to  write  a  play  about 
Salvation  Nell  with  just  a  touch  here  and  there  of  the  Salvation 
Army  ;  but  what  he  wished  to  do,  apparently,  was  to  illustrate  the 
uplifting  and  pervasive  work  of  the  Army  in  slum  life.  For  pur- 
poses of  dramatic  exposition  he  could  best  illustrate  this,  not  in 
generalities,  but  as  the  influence  shows  itself  in  the  saving  of  one 
soul  and  the  regeneration  of  another  very  dear  to  the  soul  saved. 
With  this  purpose,  surely,  the  emphasis  goes  properly  on  many 
details  of  slum  life,  in  order  that  one  may  understand  whence 
Nell  and  Jim  rise  and  the  pervasive  presence  of  the  Army  in  all 
that  concerns  the  slums.  The  conventional  dramatic  road  must 
have  been  as  obvious  to  Mr.  Sheldon  as  to  his  critics.  It  was 
easy  to  travel.  The  unconventional  treatment  was  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood and  unfavorably  criticized.  But  as  Mrs.  Fiske  said 
gracefully  of  the  author  in  a  recent  'curtain  speech':  'He  can 
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not  write  an  insincere  line';  therefore  he  did  with  courage  and 
determination  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

Mr.  Baker  concludes  in  these  words  : 

"The  theater  turns  to-day,  not  only  to  the  writers  trained  out- 
side the  colleges,  but  to  college  and  university-bred  men  :  it  is 
ible  even  to  undergraduate  writers.  If  this  art,  of  such 
enormous  potential  force,  socially  and  educationally,  is  at  last 
looking  for  aid  to  our  colleges  and  universities,  is  not  this  exactly 
should  be?  .  .  .  Only  in  a  comprehension  of  the  university 
and  the  college  by  the  masses,  which,  in  turn,  rests  on  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  by  college  and  university  of  the  needs  and 
<i.i\  ings  of  those  masses,  can  our  endowed  institutions  safely  rest." 


LOVE   TEST   FOR   BACON 

TENNYSON,  when  once  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Baconian 
authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  said  :  "  I  feel  inclined  to 
write  back,  'Sir.  don't  be  a  fool  !  '  "  The  way  in  which  Bacon  speaks 
of  love,  declared  Tennyson,  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  lie  was 
not  Shakespeare.  And  he  conjures  up  the  picture  of  the  author  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  saying  Bacon's  words  :  "  1  know  not  how,  but 
martial  men  are  given  to  love.  I  think  it  is  but  as  they  are  given  to 
wine,  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasures."  The  idea  is 
to  him  plainly  impossible.  Tennyson,  however,  did  not  underrate 
bacon,  says  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  Mr.  William  J.  Kolfe.  who 
quotes  these  sentences  to  emphasize  his  own  belief  that  the  proper 
touchstone  for  the  test  of  the  disputed  authorship  is  bacon's  and 
Shakespeare's  treatment  of  love  and  marriage.  Mr.  Rolfeas 
that  "Shakespeare  and  Bacon  (littered  in  no  respect  more  stri- 
kingly than  in  their  estimate  of  women."  Writing  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  with  one  of  the  Baconians 
on  this  point  : 

"That  liacon  could  have  created  the  women  of  Shakespeare  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  The  Baconians  generally  evade  this 
difficulty,  but  Mrs.  Henry  Pott,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  logical 
of  them,  boldly  meets  it  by  admitting  that  Bacon  had  no  admira- 
tion or  respect  for  woman,  but  declaring  that  this  was  equally  true 
of  the  author  of  the  plays.  She  says:  'From  his  references  to 
women  we  see  that  Bacon  formed  very  unfavorable  views  regard- 
ing them,  views  which  unhappy  passages  in  his  own  life  probably 
tended  to  confirm.  The  Shakespeare  plays  seem  to  exhibit  the 
same  unfavorable  sentiments  of  their  author.' 

"  Mrs.  I'ott  then  sums  up  the  130  more  important  female  characters 
in  the  plays  thus  : 

"*  1.  Furies  or  viragos  {Queen  Margaret,  Goneril,  Regan,  I.a<fy 
Macbeth,  etc.). 

"'2.  Shrews  and  sharp-tongued  women  (/Catherine,  Constance, 
and  many  others). 

"'3.  Gossiping  and  untrustworthy  women  (most  of  the  maids, 
hostesses,  etc.). 

"'4.  Fickle,  faithless,  and  artful  women  (assumed  throughout  the 
plays  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  womanhood). 

"'5.  Thoroughly  immoral  women  (Cleopatra,  Phrynia, 
Timandra,  Bianco). 

"'6.  Gentle,  simple,  and  colorless  women  (Hero,  Ophelia,  Cor- 
delia, etc.).' 

" She  condescends  to  say  that  'noteworthy  exceptions  are  fsa- 
Mia,  Volumnia,  and  /Catherine  of  Arragonj  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

author  ol   the  plays  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of   woman.    .    .    .    I.ovc 

he  regarded  as  a  youthful  passion,  marriage  as  a  doubtful  happi- 
ness. ' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  woman  —a  wife  and  a  nv:her — 
could  have  written  this;  and  none  hut  a  woman  whose  head  had 
been  turned  by  an  insane  theoi  y  could  have  done  it  —  one,  we  might 
almost  believe,  who  would  have  to  become  little  more  demented 
to  boil  her  baby,  if  need  were  to  save  her  bacon. 

"It  will    be   observed   that   the   lady  does   not   mention   Imogen, 

Hermione,  Desdemona,  Helena,  the  two  Portias,  Rosa  I  m  d,  Viola, 
Miranda,  Imogen,  and  others  who,  if  added  to  her  three  'note- 
worthy exceptions '  (perhaps  she  would  include  them  in  her  sixth 
(  lass)  would  have  made  her  grouping  of  the  women  as  ridiculous 
at  sight  as  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  plays  perceives  it  to 


be,  the  moment  he  notes  the  sophistical  omissions.  She  is  careful, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  mention  all  the  bad  characters — even  Pkrynia 
and  Timandra,  in  'Timon  of  Athens,'  who  together  have  only  fif- 
teen lines  in  the  play." 

Mrs.  Pott's  comments  on  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  woman- 
hood strike  Mr.  Kolfe  "as.  without  exception,  the  grossest  and 
most  atrocious  libel  upon  Shakespeare  that  was  ever  written." 
But,  he  says,  "she  is  driven  to  it  by  her  recognition  of  Bacon's 
estimate  of  woman,  as  shown  in  his  works  and  in  his  life."  He 
continues : 

"What  she  says  of  Shakespeare  is  literally  true  of  Bacon.  He 
'regarded  love  as  a  youthful  passion,  marriage  as  a  doubtful  hap- 
piness." In  his 'Essay  on  Love' he  says:  'In  life  it  doth  much 
mischief,  sometimes  like  a  siren,  sometimes  like  a  Fury."  This  is 
true  enough  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  bacon's  only  view  of  love. 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  old  maxim.  'It  is  impossible  to  love 
and  be  wise'— the  utterance  of  a  heathen  poet  (Ovid).  In  the 
•  Essay  on  Marriage  '  he  says  that  'Wife  and  children  are  an  impedi- 
ment to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief  '  ;  that  'the 
best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit,  have  proceeded  from  the  un- 
married or  childless  men":  that 'unmarried  men  are  best  friends, 
best  masters,  best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects' — but  only 
because  it  is  easier  for  them  to  run  away!  'Chaste  women,1  he 
says,  'are  often  proud  and  forward,  as  presuming  on  the  merit  of 
their  chastity.'  'Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses."  Men  may  have  reason  to 
marry,  he  admits  :  'but  yet,'  he  adds,  'he  was  reputed  a  wise  man 
that  made  answer  to  the  question  when  a  man  should  marry,  "A 
young  man  not  yet.  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  ' 

"  ( )f  Shakespeare's  ideas  concerning  love  and  marriage  I  need  not 
multiply  citations.  A  single  sentence  from 'Henry  V."  summarizes 
his  conjugal  philosophy  : 

'  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  ene  !  ' 

"With  Shakespeare  marriage  is  a  divine  institution  ;  with  Bacon 
it  is  a  business  affair,  to  be  considered  on  selfish  grounds. 

"The  two  men  lived  up  to  their  principles  in  their  married  rela- 
tions. Shakespeare  married  young  and  for  love.  Bacon,  after 
wooing  a  rich  young  widow  in  vain,  remained  a  bachelor  until  past 
the  age  of  forty-live,  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  hand  of  a 
woman  with  money.  Of  his  life  with  her  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  we  may  infer  from  the 'Essay  on  Marriage,'  published  six 
years  later,  and  from  his  will,  after  twenty  years  of  wedded  experi- 
ence, which  shows  dissatisfaction  with  his  wife.  who.  alter  his 
death,  married  again. 

"It  will  require  far  better  evidence  than  the  'acrostics'  which 
liacon  is  alleged  to  have  thrust  into  Shakespeare's  works  to  con- 
vince me  that  these  two  men  were  one  and  the  same." 

In  our  issue  of  May  22  we  published  an  article  on  "Shakespeare 
Proved  liacon  by  Acrostic,"  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  William  L. 
Stoddard,  aims  to  show  by  a  practical  device  that  the  making  oi 
an  acrostic  does  not  seriously  hamper  a  writer.  We  regret  that  in 
printing  Mr.  Stoddard's  paragraph  it  was  not  noticed  that  the 
width  of  our  column  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  Collier's  from 

which  the  quotation  was  made.  Consequently  the  order  of  words 
to  the  line  was  somewhat  disturbed,  making  the  acrostic  break 
down  about  midway  in  its  course.  We  reprint  here  the  paragraph 
giving  the  correct  lining  according  to  Collier's: 

"  /'ortunately  for  bacon,  however.  Providence  does  not 

work  haphazard.     The  question  now  comes:  Does  not  the 
making    of    the  acrostic    seriously    hamper    the    writ 
Let  me  answer   with  a   practical  specimen.      1  am   writing 

this  paragraph  to  state  a  definite  idea.      I  wish   at  the 

same  time  to  xjgn  /t  with  an  acrostic  of  the  name  Francis 
A'acon.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  will  read  on  the  ter- 
minal letters,  beginning  </t  the  first  letter  of  the  para- 
graph, and  spell  in  the  regular  wav.  weaving  in  and  out 
as  before,  alternately,  to  the  right  and  left,  he  will  find 

that   he   will    conclude    with    the    last    letter    ot     the   lasl 

word  01  the  parargaph,  thus  closing  the  acrostic  Aftei 
the  first  draft  of  this  paragraph,  the  changes  I  had  to 

make  so  that  it  would  embrace  the  cipher  came  to  about 
seve//." 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE     UkTANTAGE    OF    BEING    BUND 

The  proof  that  it  may  be  well  for  ;i  man  that  he 
does  not  know  too  much,  say--  the  New  \  ork  Mail, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Senator  Thomas  I'  Gore, 
the  blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma       Wo  read  further: 

All  that  Senator  Gore  know-,  has  to  he  told  to  him. 
or  read  to  him.  or  absorbed  in  conversation  or  public 
debate.  The  result  is  that  most  of  it  is  selected.  His 
wife  and  secretary  and  friends  read  to  him  only  what 
they,  or  he.  deem  worth  the  while.  When  lie  listens 
to  the  Senate  debates,  his  mind  fastens  only  on  what 
seems  to  be  pertinent,  for  he  knows  that  he  must  rely 
on  what  he  carries  in  his  head;  and  a  man  is  more 
particular  as  to  what  he  carries  in  his  head  than  as  to 
what  is  contained  in  his  books  and  newspapers  De 
prived  of  his  eyesight,  the  Oklahoma  Senator  is  un 
der  no  temptation  to  squander  or  misuse  his  leisure. 
He  reflects  more  than  other  men.  and  keeps  turning 
over  in  his  mind  facts,  and  inferences  from  them. 
and  ways  of  putting   them   persuasively. 

This  blind  Senator  has  only  four  senses  where  the 
rest  of  us  have  live,  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  more 
faculties,  and  to  be  nearer  the  complete  man  than 
most  of  us  —  than  many  of  his  colleagues,  indeed,  in 
tellectually  the  picked  men  of  the  nation.  He  has  the 
best  memory  in  public  life,  because  he  needs  to  have  it. 
He  can  remember  a  long  array  of  figures  after  they 
have  been  read  to  him  twice,  and  he  has  surprized  his 
colleagues  by  reciting  off-hand  the  statistics  of  capital 
stock,  surplus,  earnings,  par  value,  etc..  of  a  dozen 
different  corporations.  His  memory  is  only  one 
illustration  of  his  unusual  power  of  mental  concen 
tration.  This  makes  him  one  of  the  readiest  and 
most  forceful  debaters  of  the  Senate. 

"This  world  is  too  much  with  us"  has  been  the 
complaint  of  men  in  all  time.  Mr.  (lore's  affliction 
shuts  it  out,  in  part,  and  he  has  so  used  it  as  to  turn 
physical  defeat  into  victory.  Many  a  man  feels  his 
intellectual  vigor  scattered,  dissipated,  wasted. 
stolen,  by  the  multitude  of  unessentials  which  lay 
siege  to  it  through  all  the  organs  of  perception.  There 
is  power  in  reflection,  in  concentration,  in  undisturbed 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  devotee  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  more;  that  there  is  inspiration, 
"the  ecstatic  vision,"  the  mastery  of  things  unseen 


WON'T   MIX 
Bad  Food  and  Good  Health  Won't  Mix. 

The  human  stomach  stands  much  abuse, 
but  it  won't  return  good  health  if  you  give 
it  bad  food. 

If  you  feed  right  you  will  feel  right,  for 
proper  food  and  a  good  mind  is  the  sure  road 
to  health. 

"A  Year  ago  I  became  much  alarmed 
about  my  health,  for  I  began  to  suffer  after 
each  meal  no  matter  how  little  I  ate,"  says 
a  Denver  woman. 

"I  lost  my  appetite  and  the  very  thought 
of  food  grew*  distasteful,  with  the  result  that 
I  was  not  nourished  and  got  weak  and  thin. 

"My  home  cares  were  very  heavy,  for  be- 
side a  large  family  of  my  own  I  have  also  to 
look  out  for  an  aged  mother.  There  was  no 
one  to  shoulder  my  household  burdens,  and 
come  what  might  1  must  bear  them,  and  this 
thought  nearly  drove  me  frantic  when  I  real- 
ized that  my  health  was  breaking  down. 

"  I  read  an  article  in  the  paper  about  some 
one  with  trouble  just  like  mine  being  cured 
on  Grape-Xuts  food  and  acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion I  gave  Grape-Xuts  a  trial.  The  first 
dish  of  this  delicious  food  proved  that  I  had 
struck  the  right  thing. 

"My  uncomfortable  feelings  in  stomach 
and  brain  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  I  was  again 
myself.  Since  then  I  have  gained  12  pounds 
in  weight  through  a  summer  of  hard  work 
and  realize  I  am  a  very  different  woman  all 
due  to  the  splendid  food,  Grape-Nuts." 

"There's  a  Eeason."  Trial  will  prove. 
Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Greater  Wanamaker's 

(Enlarged  and  Specialized) 


Women's  Store 

Jewelry  Store 

Housewares  Store 


Wanamaker  Galleries — 

Furnishing  and  Decoration 

Pianoforte  Salons 


Men's  Store 

Book  Store 

Sporting-Goods   Store 


THE 

New  Wanamaker  "GUIDE  BOOK" 

IS  READY  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
WITHOUT   CHARGE      TO  THE 

Home=Lovers  of  America  and  the  World 

HIS  daintily  illustrated,  forty-eight  page  "GUIDE  BOOK," 
brings  the  story  of  the  great  Wanamaker  Stores — and  Gal- 
leries of  Furnishing  and  Decoration,  DIRECT  TO  YOUR 
LIBRARY  TABLE. 

The    "GUIDE    BOOK"    tells    about    the    celebrated 
"House    Palatial,"   a    quarter    million   dollar    Furnishing- 
Arts    Exhibit  (built   into   the    Ga'leries)   and  other   unique 
Wanamaker  attractions,  that  are  viewed  by  thousands  every  day. 

The  "GUIDE  BOOK  "  introduces  our  catalogues  and  folios  and  samples,  which, 
in  turn,  illustrate  our  newest  patterns  in  every  category  of  Antique  and  Modern 
Furniture,  Oriental  Rugs,  Carpets  Draperies,  Laces,  Upholstery  Stuffs,  Tablewares, 
Fancy  Chinas,  Cut  Class,  Art  Lamps,  the  famous  Wanamaker  Hygienic  Bedding 
and  other  distinctive  —  though  moderate  priced — Furnishings,  that  the  women  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  revel  in.  The  "CUIDK  BOOK"  also  tells  interesting 
things  about  the  Wanamaker  Paris,  London  and  New  York  fashions,  in  Men's  and 
Women's  Wearing  Apparel. 

The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  tells  about  our  specialized 
correspondence  and  Mail-Order  Service.  It  tells  how 
our  expert  designers  and  decorators  will  send  you  color- 
schemes,  suggestions  and  pictures  of  Furniture,  with 
prices,  for  the  room  or  the  complete  house,  without  charge 
for  this  service — which  enables  you  to  be  served  as  thor- 
oughly and  profitably  AS  THOUGH  WE  WERE 
WAITING  ON  YOU  AT  THE  STORE. 

Every  woman  who  is  interested  in  the  Home-Making 
Arts  and  the  Home  Beautiful,  is  invited  to  send  rough 
sketch  or  blue-print,  telling  us  what  furnishing  is  con- 
templated and  these  suggestions,  pictures  and  samples 
will  go  forward. 

In  writing  for  the  "GUIDE  BOOK"  and  in  other 
correspondence,  address  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 
Section  K,  NEW  YORK.  The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  will 
be  sent  free — postpaid. 


A  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SERVICE 


JOHN 

Philadelphia 


WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK 


Paris 


.     V,:-, 


CRISP    E.UXCHES 
OX    TOUR  TRIPS 

Think  how  a  good  lunch  adds  to  outdoor  pleasures— 
provided  it  is  fresh,  moist  and  cool.    That  is  the  only  kind 
of  lunch  that  ever  comes  out  of 

HAWKEYE  REFH,°seKREATTOR 

i  Between  the  imported  rattan   outside  and  the  inner  lining  of^ 
J  metal  are  layers  of  asbestos  and  felt— best  known  non-conduc- 
tors of  heat ;  inner  lining  of  rust-proof  metal.    Removable  com- , 
r  Dartment  for  ice.     Felt  piping  around  lid  excludes  air,  dust,  in- 
sects     Top   and  bottom  of  wood,  waterproof   painted.     Strong, 
durable,   convenient.  . 

izes.     Special  baskets  for  motonrts.     A-k  any  denier  in  hardv 

.    Our  illustrated  1 kleti  "Miming  new  lunch 

"sent  FR UK  on  request.     Write  for  it. 

Bl  KI.IMi TO\    RASKKT   CO. 
303  Wain  Street,  Kurlington,  la. 
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Lift  Men  from 
the  Gutter  ? 

Or  remove  the  Gutter?  Which?  That  is 
the  question  Ray  Stannard  Baker  asks  in 
the  chapter  of  "The   Spiritual    Unrest" 

-   that  appears   in   the    July  American 
..r.v      Il>-  also  describes  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission. 

The  Confessions  of 
a  Rebellious  Wife 

in  the  July  American  Magazine  will  attract 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  It  is  as 
bitter  a  complaint  as  wife  ever  registered 
against  her  husband.  Husbands  had  bet- 
ter read  it.      Wives,  too. 

Taft — So  Far 

This  article  came  into  the  office  at  the  last 
minute  and  was  so  fine  that  regular  editor- 
ials were  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  it. 
It  is  written  by  "  K,"  the  nameless  but 
well  known  author  of  the  "  Powers  of  a 
Strenuous  President." 


Car  Coming ! 

The  numberless  amusing  incidents  of  an 
automobile  camp  in  the  eventful  week 
before  a  great  race.  By  Julian  Street, 
author  of  "  My  Enemy,  the  Motor." 

Saving  Face 

Lincoln  Colcord,  one  of  the  "finds "of  the 
American  Magazine  in  the  field  of  fiction, 
will  tell  another  Chinese  story  in  the  July 
number — a  dramatic  narrative  showing 
how  a  Chinaman  takes  an  insult. 

Votes  for  Women 

Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  the  author  of  the 
articles  on  women  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Magazine,  comes 
out  in  the  July  number  in  favor  of  woman's 
suffrage.  This  is  an  important  article 
which  all  women  should  read. 

Good  Guessing 
at  Bridge 

is  a  story  01  gambling  on  an  ocean  liner, 
by  K.  I  Foster, the  card  authority.  Bridge 
whist  players  and  travelers  please  note. 

These  are  only  a  few  features  in  the 
fuly  number.  They  illustrate  the 
diversity  and  kind  of  reading  you 
may  expect  and  always  find  in  every 


number  of 


Th. 


American 


Magazine 


Quantity,  quality  and  prii  e  are  always  right. 

Ten  cents  will   get   it  on   any  news  stand, 

and  one  dollai  will  g«t  it  foi  a  jreai  li 
to  the  Phillips  Publishing  Company, 
;ii    Fifth   Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Ki  <  in  i  i  <   i  ions  oi     i  ill     rOONGBBI 

<  i\  n.-w  vie   \  n  ut  v\ 

A  Uni  '  ,r  veteran,  C    Perry  Byam,  who 

rummer-boy  when  nine  years  old,  anil 

who  thu  e  the  youngest   Northern  soldier 

in  the  Civil   War,  is  now  writing  tome  interesting 

We  quote  from 
Harper's  Weekly  the  story  of  his  enlistment: 

From  the  first  news  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
my  ambition  centered  itself  in  the  one  ilesirc  to  be- 
come a  soldier     No  war  governor  of  the  period  was 

troubled  with  more  anxiety  or  employed  more  actively 
at  this  time  than  myself  This,  indeed,  was  my  busy 
season.  Farly  and  late  I  could  be  found  where  1  was 
most  in  the  way.  volunteering  much  sage  advice,  and 
industriously  drumming  upon  the  slightest  | 
tion.  Finally  my  tenacious  persistence  was  rewarded, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  enlist.  Then  followed  a  sea- 
son of  the  most  harrowing  doubt.  Would  I  pass 
muster? 

The  day  arrived;  I  stood  expectantly  in  the  ranks, 
receiving  in  great  seriousness  the  jocular  advice  of  my 
older  comrades.  Otlt  counseled  me  to  stand  out  of 
sight  immediately  behind  my  drum,  and  thus  get 
passed;  another  advised  that  I  stand  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  by  that  means  increase  my  height,  with 
many  other  suggestions  of  a  like  nature.  My  turn 
came  at  last;  my  name  was  called,  and  answered  to 
by  myself  with  an  outward  assumption  of  great  con- 
fidence, but  with  many  secret  misgivings.  The  mus- 
tering officer,  however,  without  seeming  to  notice  me, 
checked  off  my  name,  and,  passing  on.  left  me,  to  my 
unbounded  joy,  a  real  soldier.  This  occurred  on 
August  22,  i8(>2,  when  I  was  exactly  nine  years  and 
ten  months  old.  It  is  a  fact  that  by  no  possible 
chance  could  I  have  been  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  but 
for  the  one  circumstance  of  my  father  having  been  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  altho  I  was  certain  at  the  time 
that  I  had  passed  the  muster  on  my  own  merits  as  a 
drummer.  Of  the  ten  drummers  forming  our  regi- 
mental drum  corps,  nine  were  boys  of  seventeen  and 
under.  The  tenth,  a  boyish  little  man  past  thirty, 
was  the  only  one  of  their  number  who  excelled  me  in 
drumming. 

Mr  Byam  served  under  Grant  before  Vicksburg, 
and  he  records  many  boyish  pranks  of  this  period. 
During  the  siege,  drummers  were  in  little  demand, 
and  discipline  was  lax  among  them  He  recalls  one 
full  meal  he  literally  wallowed  in,  as  follows: 

I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  public  en- 
trances to  the  commissary  department,  and  privately 
knew  of  several  secret  but  safe  exits.  In  this  depart 
ment  I  once  entered,  bodily,  a  barrel  containing  a  few- 
inches  in  depth  of  sauerkraut  (being  our  regiment's 
portion  of  a  supply  sent  the  troops  by  a  society  of 
Northern  ladies),  and,  perfectly  screened  therein 
from  view,  ate  my  fill  of  the  raw  material,  while  a 
quarrel  of  considerable  magnitude,  touching  its 
distribution,  was  progressing  iii  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

In  the  capacity  of  orderly,  the  writer  was  sent  out 
one  day  with  <l  -patches  for  General  Grant  A  he 
tells  this  ami  other  experiences: 

I  did  nol  iee  the  General  on  this  occasion,  but  for 
time  encountered  his  son.  who  I  remember 

exprest   great    admiration   lor   the   dapple  gray   Shet 
a  boy  somewhat  older  and 


Hott? 
Tired  ? 
Thirsty? 


(0%m 

Is  Cooling—  Refreshing 

Thirst-Quenching 
5c. 

Everywhere 


M' 


EN  who  seek  com 
fort,  distinct- 
iveness 
and  durabil- 
ity in  outing 
shirts,  pa- 
jamas,  summer 
underwear,  etc., 
insist  upon  gar- 
ments made  of 


SOlESETTt 

Look  for  the  Name  on  Each 

Soisette  is  a  rich,  lustrous,  pliable  material 
closely  resembling  silk  pongee— is  many  times 
as  durable:  costs  a  third  as  much.  Possesses 
a  "snappy"  appearance  that  repeated  launder- 
ing will  not  dim.    Cool— really  feels  refreshing. 

The  best  manufacturers  now  make  Outing 
Shirts,  Pajamas  and  Athletic  Underwear  of 
Soiesette.  At  pen's  furnishing  departments  or 
your  haberdasher's.    D^n  't  accept  a  substitute. 


This    label    appears 

in    every    garment 

made  from  Soies.tie. 

Look  tor  ft. 


CLARENCE  WHITMAN  S  CO  .  39  lioa.to  St.,  New  You 


Second  Preferred  Stock 


The  Greatest  Grocery  Business  in  the  World 

Established  1883.  Yearlv  sales  over 
$5,000,000.  138  Stores  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; 2  Abattoirs;  3  Bread  and  Cracker 
Bakeries,  capacity  50,000  loaves  daily. 

Invest  your  money  in  the  7%  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Co.  of  Cincinnati;  secured  by  abundant  as- 
sets; no  bonds;  earnings  5  times  dividend 
requirements.  Listed  on  Cincinnati  Stock 
Exchange.  Safety  oj  principal  and 
permanency  of  dividends.  Par  value  of 
shares  $100;  dividends  payable,  $1.75  pet 
share,  every  3  months.  The  intelligent  in- 
vestor investigates  before  investing.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Claude  Ashbrook,  Investment  Banker 
409  Wulnut  St..   Cincinnati.  Ohio 


"SaveThe-Horse'SpavinCure. 


RCG    TPAOC    MAR* 


If  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  ro|x"  in  trying  to  cure 
your  horse,  the  n  precarious, 

and  uncertain  methods  and  turn  to  ">A\  I     rill 
HORSE,"  the  quickei  you  will  have  a  sound  horse,  Its 
unfailing  powei  is  proven  beyond  question,  and  out 
tttee  is  ,i  binding  contract  to  protect  you. 
.  ..— 

(iiii,,-  ,,i  Ratidml  Asrni,  Ponca  Cut.  Okla 

i    ml •  ■..     N    *       m  ikim 

Mr     «  i.i    (  .  ,-..„.  ,,|  il,i.  ,  ii,    wbiit  wonldUk«nfl   ■   bud   Bona 
.1  i„-  laid    in.-   h.-  will    ii-iih    "8 
.    -■ 
.  .i  it  ,.,,,,i,i  ,  ur«  nnythina  rwrwnnwndi 

bj  row  holtle  i  ml  July  i  il  - 

n ■  Rpavin,  Mid  I  wi.h  Inaaj  U 

I  to  bi  Ibi  !■•->  id»tIb  •  in' in  - 

$_    i\n    i    bottlr,   willi   rifMd   miniDtM  m   ooDtmrt 
U.UU  i  .pj       ■  okli  '    md   :■-•'.-  IVi  m  bui im i  Irainwa 

M  I'rrmanrntl,  nirra    Spu.ln.  Tbornurh 

W    ,,,„      llliiu r     .,.,.,.,  I,.  „    .   I'.irli.  S|,linl.r.|.|.r,1  llnrk.  Mln.1 

I.iiIT.  shoa  II. .11.   Injurrd  Trnd.in.  «nd  nil  l.am.  «...       D 

ii      > work    i    uoal     DtaUr* or CiprvM  Paid. 

I,...   Ili.inlral  loniuanr  SO  I  oinmrrclal  A«r..   Illnrliamlun.  V  1 
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larger  than  myself,  anil  very  much  cleaner,  and  wore 
the  uniform  and  insignia  of  the  rank  oi  a  captain 
of  infantry,  and  was  the  only  person  1  ever  met  in 
my  whole  military  career  who  I  fell  in  my  soul  out- 
ranked me.  This  was  the  son.  1  am  aware,  who  is 
now  a  Major-General  of  the  United  States  Army — a 
person  of  not  nearly  so  much  consequence  as  formerly 
About  this  same  period.  I  recall  I  had  for  some  time 
entertained  a  strong  dislike  for  General  Grant  At 
least  I  then  though!  so.  but  can  now  sec  that  it  was 
merely  commiseration  I  pitied  him  for  his  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  constructing  fortifications 
I  then  knew  oi  methods  of  construction  far  superior  to 
anything  that  had  been  taught  him  at  West  Point. 
His  forts  at  Vicksburg  were  for  the  most  part  formed 
in  the  same  manner:  with  a  front  and  two  side  para 
pets,  but  entirely  open  at  the  rear;  and  in  case  of 
assault  from  this  latter  direction,  the  garrison  would 
have  been  subjected  to  great  exposure  in  climbing 
over  the  top  of  the  front  parapet  when  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  farther  side  Whereas,  if  they  had  been 
built  in  a  solid  circular  form,  the  garrison,  without  the 
slightest  exposure,  could  have  readily  circled  their 
works  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy  from  any  given 
direction,  always  keeping  the  same  between  them- 
selves and  the  foe.  All  of  which  I  one  day  demonstra 
ted  to  my  own  complete  and  perfect  satisfaction,  in 
a  most  strenuous  exploit,  wherein  there  figured  a 
barrel  filled  with  sand,  a  condemned  Enfield  rifle,  a 
rusty  old  saber,  a  Derringer  pistol,  and  a  negro  boy 
of  thirteen  armed  with  a  stout  stick.  The  rifle  and 
pistol  were  on  the  field,  but  masked. 

The  colored  boy  garrisoned  the  barrel  with  the  stick. 
I  first  attempted  to  carry  his  works  by  assault  with 
the  saber.  This  effort  the  garrison  easily  repulsed, 
beating  a  veritable  tattoo  about  my  head,  and  finally 
disarming  me  at  one  severe  blow — driving  me  back  in 
great  disorder.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  galaxy  of 
stars  which  obstructed  my  vision.  I  unmasked  my  bat- 
teries and  regularly  besieged  the  position.  At  sight 
of  the  rifle  and  pistol,  the  colored  boy.  who  entertained 
a  wholesome  dread  of  either  end  of  firearms,  promptly 
offered  to  capitulate;  but  as  he  had  nothing  to  repre- 
sent a  white  flag.  I  flatly  refused  his  surrender.  De- 
spite his  protests,  I  kept  him  for  hours  "circling  his 
works."  in  mortal  fear,  until  finally  there  swooped 
down  upon  me  a  young,  lithe  lieutenant,  supported 
by  a  big.  bearded  captain  of  infantry  (whose  servant 
the  colored  boy  was),  who  instantly  and  most  effect- 
ively raised  the  siege.  As  I  was  being  ignominiously 
•dragged  from  the  field.  I  was  still  further  humiliated 
by  the  sarcasms  of  a  dialog  indulged  in  between  the 


DOCTOR  KNEW 
Had  Tried  It  Himself. 

The  doctor  who  has  tried  Postum  knows 
that  it  is  an  easy,  certain,  and  pleasant  way 
out  of  the  coffee  habit  and  all  of  the  aiis  fol- 
lowing and  he  prescribes  it  for  his  patients 
as  did  a  physician  of  Prospertown,  X.  J. 

One  of  his  patients  says  : 

"During  the  summer  just  past  I  suffered 
terribly  with  a  heavy  feeling  at  the  pit  of 
my  stomach  and  dizzy  feelings  in  my  head 
and  then  a  blindness  would  come  over  my 
eyes  so  I  would  have  to  sit  down.  I  would 
get  so  nervous  I  could  hardly  control  my 
feelings. 

"Finally  I  spoke  to  our  family  physician 
about  it  and  he  asked  if  I  drank  much  coffee 
and  mother  told  him  that  I  did.  He  told 
me  to  immediately  stop  drinking  coffee  and 
drink  Postum  in  its  place  as  he  and  his  fam- 
ily had  used  Postum  and  found  it  a  powerful 
rebuilder  and  delicious  food  drink. 

"  I  hesitated  for  a  time,  disliking  the  idea 
of  having  to  give  up  my  coffee,  but  finally  I 
got  a  package  and  found  it  to  be  all  the 
doctor  said. 

"Since  drinking  Postum  in  place  of  coffee 
my  dizziness,  blindness  and  nervousness  are 
all  gone,  my  bowels  are  regular  and  I  am 
again  well  and  strong.  That  is  a  short  state- 
ment of  what  Postum  has  done  for  me." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Zu  Zu 


Rain!  Rain!!  Rain!!!      All  in  vain! 

If  you    lack    snap    and    want    gin&er, 
use   the   old    established    countersign 

/     Zu  Zu       / 

/  to  the  grocerman       /  / 

/  _      _^         /  / 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  ZU  ZU    that  wasn't  £ood 

No!   Never!! 


NATIONAL      BISCUIT      COMPANY 


WEDD!NGtRINQ 

HearHo-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
16mo, cloth,  75c.   Funk  &  Wagnall-  Company. Pubs..  N.  Y. 


The  Lost 


I 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.POMEROT.  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 
190pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. ,  N.  Y. 


BOILING   WATER   WILL   NOT    AFFECT  IT  IF   MENDED    WITH 


"Sticks  Everything,  but  is  not  Sticky" 

Neither  will  frost,  fire  nor  chemicals.  When  once  set,  nothing  can  soften  C^EMENTIUM. 
And  unlike  other  adhesives,  C./EMENTIUM  mends  practically  everything— china,  glass, 
earthenware,  wood,  metals,  stone,  etc.  It  also  builds  up  missing  parts,  making  an  otherwise 
useless  article  as  good  as  new. 

One  tin  used  on  the  broken  things  in  your  household  will  convince  you  that  C^MENTIUM  is 
The  Only  UNIVERSAL  Adhesive 
CrEMENTIUM  is  not  a  fish  glue,  but  a  liquid  porcelain.     In  fact  it  is  a  glue,  gum, 
solder,  cement  and  liquid  porcelain  all  in  one.     Easily  handled,  will  not  stick  to  the  fingers. 
Is  odorless,  tasteless,  and  non-poisonous. 
Price  25  cents  at  hardware  stores,  druggists,  stationers,  grocers,  department  stores,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we  will  mail  a  tin  upon  receipt  of  price. 
C/EMENTIUM  SALES  CO.,  120-L  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KissTireTroublesGood-By 

equipment    that    would    be  worth 
s-.  if  only  because  <>f  the  men- 
tal rei;-  For  it  removes 
I  I— that     ft.-. n    that 
■unR  will  happen  in  a  minute"  ■■ 
ever  present  with  the  man  who  owns  | 
Particularly  if  thei  board.     When 
quipped  the  Goodyear  way  you  can 
trip  with  confidence  and  will  return 
"^        i  .m   know  beforehand   that  a 
puncture  is  unlikely. 

And  you  will  not  dread  this  ill-luck  because 

you  will  know  that  a  puncture  means  a  stop  of 

only  a  few  short  minutes— a  pleasant  break  in 

p.      Then  you  are  again  on  your  way — 

with  unruffled  temper  or  nerves,  your  clothing 

ed,  not  even  a  perspiration  started. 

It  costs  so  little  to  equip  a  car  the  Goodyear 

way  that  every  motorist  should  consider  it.' 


•ftftROrt.  Onio. 


The  Qoodyear  vrny  of  .-.|iii|.iiiint     which  makes  trouble 
an  incident  -embndiee  three  fael 

I  hi'  tir-t  i-  tin-  Goodyear  Quick  Detachable  1  ire,  which 

iade  thai  it'-  extreme]]  difficult  to  puncture,  nml  is 

so  perfect  In  oonatruetion  that  Mnnl<-  tires  have  made 

10.(0)  to  16,000  in  lea  so  frequently  n  t<>  make  tins  mileage 

an  " ever]  •I*',  ooonrrenoe  " 

j  he  -er.ni  i-  tin-  Qoodyear  Quick  Detachable  Rim. 
which,  wUhoul  tpecial  tools  of  any  Had,  can  be  unlocked 
and  nre  removed  or  replaced  in  leu  than  n  minute  Yet 
»hi  h.  .ifier  i lie  common  valve  not  baa  been  tightened, 
i  the  tire  ao  flrml)  in  place  that  no  strain  which  wen  hi 
not  wreck  the  wheel  can  force  it  off  the  rim.  even  though 

thin!   -nnd  last— is  the  Qoodyear  .Air   Mottle.  Blled 
with   pore  eompreaeed  mr,  which  will  fully  Inflate  from 

Stlrea,  according  towae,  i>    simply  turning  a  valve, 
It  will  partialis  inflate  many  mere     No  gaa  "r  chemicals 

are  the  tire  or  corrode  rs  The  Aral 

■  theee  bottlee  inclndee  onr  charge  fer  refllllng  fnr 
t\m>  i  ••  bottles  are  email  an<l  oonven 

will  eaall)  k-o  in  anj  c  trr  I ag  -, 

To  tttnl  np  briefly     the   Goodvear    way  insures  extreme 

mileage  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  —  and   provides    means 

whereby  repairs  can  be  made  on  the  spot,  the  tire  inflated  and 

the  irip  resumed  in  a  few  minutes'  time.     And  all  this  witli- 

ivolvine  anything  which  could  be  called  work— with- 

ing  the  clothes  or  starting  a  perspiration. 

ite  what  the  Gooayear  way  means  to 

you  when  you've  seen  by  a  demonstration  how  it  simplifies 
tire  trouble.     Call  at  our  nearest  br.inc  li  at  your  convenience 
and  let  us  show  you  what  this  modern  equipment  mi 
you  in  money  saved  and  the  pleasure  of  motoring  increased. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

H 

i 

-•..irlli.l',  . 

n  W    O  <  ity.  Mo  . 

■I        III  U  s    |  i  su.   Prvvilmoa, 


A  Cardinal  Gibbons  Library 

$3.50 


Discourses     and     Sermons 

on   Various   Subjects 

Our    Christian    Heritage 

The   Ambassador  of  Christ 


I  vpriv.    rharcs 


§!  .■•••■■ 

four 
i 
S      JOHN 

JOHN  MURPHY  CO.     ^"^ 


Baltimore 

Md.  _   " 


CO. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


•  lorn    ot 

All   the   plaint    the 
m  these 

ell    that 

I,    having    nothing   of    im- 
portance to   letain  me,  I  turned  and  tlew  in  • 

lew  "  understanding 
un  at  the  time  I ; 
shell,  for 

inly  insinuated  that  it  was 
another  -hell,   but    I   stood  stout's-   by  my  own  con- 
and  my  r<  i  inter 

<  >n  thi  e  hill  which  IT  camp 

►uins.  where  I 
njoying  the  privilege  <>i    'pulling 
•r  they  had  been  charged 
anl  sighted      This  must  have  been  a  very  annoying 
e  sharpshooters  were  con- 
tinually "plugging  away"  at  it;  and  one  day.  -with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  my  presence,  the  enemy 
long    conical    shell    right    into    the    works, 
ibly  close  to  me.     In  striking,  it  tore  up  the 
earth,   throwing   it   all   over  me:    made  one  mighty 
Imund.  and  then  lay  exposed  in  all  its  fearsome  naked- 
hell  and,  of  course,  would 
have  exploded  when  it  struck,  if  at  all.  but  shells  in 
any  form  or  condition  were  always  very  disconcerting 
to  me. 

Without   waiting  for  an  explanation  of  any  kind 
respecting   this  one.    I    tore  off  down   the   hill  at  a 
hat  would  have  done  credit  to  an  ante- 
•  re  1  with  dirt  if  not  with  glory      1  frequently 
viewed  this  tort  from  a  distance,  but  was  never  stimu- 
lated with  sufficient  interest  to  approach  it  again. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

i'i<  king     the     i  iiim.\  -itone.      lit      Briton  — 

J  '   know  .      He  lawl's  best 

Thb  Yankee      '  li   thai  laughers 


Different    Now.  The  captain  was  receiving  the 

new  mid  i  story,  I  suppose — 

fool   "i    the    family  -  '     "  ( >h.    no,   sir." 

piped  tb.  |  since  your  day."  — 
Purple  I 


YOUR  JULY  INCOME 

IF  you  hold  notes  or  other  securities  which 
mature  on  July  first,   or   the   interest   on 
which   is  paid  at   that  date,  you   can   re- 
invest your  money  on  our 

6r(   SECURED  CERTIFICATE 

plan  and  it  will  draw  interest  from  the  day 
it  is  received. 

These  Certificates  are  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved,  well-located  real 
estate  and  the  mortgage,  together  with  all 
papers  pertaining  thereto,  are  attached  to  the 
Certificate  and  forwarded  to  the  depositor. 
Interest  is  paid  by  draft  through  our  offices, 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually  as  de- 
sired by  the  holders  of  the  Certificates. 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "F"  which 
explains  how  you  can  safely  procure  6'  { 
interest  on  your  money. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $350,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
F.  E.  McGURRIN,  President  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


THE  KLIP  BINDER 

One  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of 
this  binder  to  all  other  devices.    It  has  established 
a  high  standard  of  merit  in  thousands  of  offii 
homes.     Send  to-day  for  Booklet  and  Price  I  isl 
11    II.  BALLARD  Pittslield,  Mass. 


Sure  sendee— always  ready— never  fail— never  set  tired 
— cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  baggy — cost  far 
less  to  keep — surc-eoers  oicr 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  SO  miles  an  hour.    Simple,  rrrnrrlr.  tfLiran. 

■11.     Solid  tires-  no  tl 
expense.    A  woman  or  child  cm  drive  them. 
Farmers  ol   nigh  standing   may  secure 
agents.    Twentj  models  «o  choose  from.    Complete  line. 
Write  lor  Irce  catalog  No,  51,  illustrated  and   descriptive. 

W.  H.    MclNTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn.  Indiana 
g<  fln  asm  ay,  tfrm  York,  njo  Grand  Ave,  Kj 


in-  M.-. ins  of  support.  Magistrate — "Have 
ny  visible  means  of  support'''' 

Prisoner  '  Yus,  yer  wushup.  (To  his  wife,  a 
laundress)  Hemmar,  stand  up  so's  the  court  can  sec 
yer." — Town  andi  ountry. 


III.-     Difficulty.      "Oh,    dear'"    sighed    her    hus 

band's  wife        I  can't  fin<l  a  pin  anywhere     I  wonder 

the  puis  n°  to,  anyway  " 
"That's  a  difficult   question   to  answer,"   replied 

husband,  "becau  always  pointed 

in    one    direction    and    headed    another." — Chicago 


lie    Wag    Ite.. I     Mean  GOLDING  Here's 

your  ring      I  have  decided  thai  I  can  never  be  your 

i   I  shall  ex] 

-  me 

Mw    Hamlin       AH  i  •                               ,,.,ir  hair 

and  a  photo       I  don't  hing  for 

■    •    luit  the  lot  ibl  uant 

Mi       1  . 

Mm      1!  when    you 


Who  Wants  'Bonnie  Boy" 


Tl 
"Homii 

Boy," 
bitebsd 

cart,  on 


•  ur  famous  Tony 
Pony  vehicles. 
The  children   m, 

the  cart  are  hav  , 
inglho  most  fun 
Diev  can't  spill, 
for  the  cart-  are 
SO    built    that    tipping 
broken  and  d 


tot 


or  is  impotmhla,    "Bonm«  Boy"  is  city 
imoblla.  a  street  car  or  a  railroa.l 


the  Last  bit      Wont  scare  at  anything. 

The  Tony  Pony  Line  ^3^2£fi& 

ionable  patterns  "n  the  Itoulerarils  of  all  the  larte  cities      We  hav* 
160 imported ShatUnds to Mlact  (torn    Waaand  the  Tony  Poayoot- 
Btoomplata    pnay.  harot — ind  1  ot    «  me  for  lllustrat. 
MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO..  13   Office  Bldg.,    KaUmaioo.  Mick. 
- 1...  Bailable  kfleblgaa  Una  of  pleasure  usslsisa 


I  lie    Oilier    UdC    Of    It.  [| 

"  But   it 


10,000  Miles 
Without  a 


Puncture 


1  hatweguaraa- 

iu  if  \  on  have 
on  your 
cm  rhel 
lively  puni  tore  -  proof! 
•reatnei  •  proof,  blow. 
OUt-prod  .mil  mm  skid- 
dine.       Wl 

n  1  ording  i"  the    ise  ol  me 

Xing  Leather  Tire  Co..  376  E.  Water  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis 


1  mi  i-.-ihi.-ih  an  .isi>.-d  i"  menttoD  im.  Litx&ajii  Dtont  when  mrtlng  to  advi 
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Waiting  for  a  Full  Crop.— A  new  post-office  w.i^ 
established  in  a  small  village  away  out  West,  and  a 
native  of  the  soil  was  appointed  postmastei 
a  while  complaints  were  made  that  no  mail  was  -etit 
out  trom  the  new  office,  anil  an  inspector  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  He  called  upon  the  post- 
master, ami  Stating  the  cause  of  his  visit    asked  \\  hy 

no  mail  had  been  sent  out      The  postmaster  pointed 

to  a  bi^'  and  nearly  empty  mail  bag  hanging  Up  in  a 

corner,  and  said:    "Well    [ain't  sent  ii 

ban  ain't  nowheres  nigh  full  yet  " — Harper's  Baear, 


\<H  Meant  fur  Him,  P  ARM  BR  "Hi,  there' 
Can't     '.  •  \,i    fishing    on     these 

ground: 

Colored  Fisherman — "  Co'se  1  kin  see  sign  ['se 
cullid,  boss,  but  1  ain't  so  ignorant  as  ter  fish  on  no 
grounds      I'm  fishin'  in  de  crick."-    ' 


Turning  the  Other  Cheek.  While  Rutherford 
15    Hayes  was  a  college  student  he  went  out  walking 

one  day  with  tw<  of  his  chums  and  met  an  old  farmer 
cominy  alon^'  the  road.  The  future  president  ad- 
drest  him  in  this  manner: 

"Good  morning,  Father  Isaac!" 

Then  his  two  friends  spoke  to  the  old  tiller  of  the 
soil,  one  calling  him  Father  Abraham  and  the  other 
Father  Jacol 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken."  said  the  old  man 
solemnly.  "  I  am  neither  Abraham.  Isaac,  nor 
Jacob,  but  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish.  who  was  sent  out  to 
find  his  father's  asses,  and  ]<>.  he  has  found  them." 
-    Jn  I 

Last  Hope.  MISTRESS  'What  is  that  old  paint 
pot  doing  on  the  corner  shelf,  CO 

Cook — "  It  belongs  to  a  man  who  worked  here  four 
years  ago." 

Mistress —    You  can  throw  it  out  of  the  window." 
"Please  not,   mistress;     it   is  all  I   have   to 
remember  him  by  " — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

v  Requisite.— Staylaight — "Oh,  Miss  Wobbins, 
may  I  come  to  see  you  again?" 

Miss  Wobbii  1  can  not  see  how  you  can 

very  well,  unless  you  go  this  time!" — Life. 


Anything   to   Amuse.      Fat   Man  -    '  \\ 
-you  going  to  let  this  small  boy  shave  me?" 

Barber — "Let  the  boy  have  his  fun  for  o 
-is  his  birthday,  sir."  —  Fliegende  Blaettei 

Not    Risking    a    Quarrel. — Hbiress— "  Tell    me 

-truly,  Arthur,  is  it  your  love  or  your  reason  prompts 
you  to  marry  me  ? 

Arthi/r — "Just     as     you     like,     dearest." — Meg 
.gendorjer    hi.. 

He  Passed. — Judge — "You  are  a  freeholder'" 

Talesman:         Yes.  sir;  I  am." 

"Married  or  single?" 

"Married  three  years  last  June." 

"Have  you  formed  or  exprest  any  opinion?" 

"Not  for  three  years,  your  honor." — Success. 


Providential. — Mother — "Why  should  we  make 
Willie  a  doctor  when  there  are  so  many  new  doctors 
-every  year"'  ' 

Father — "But  think  of  all  the  new  ailments'."' — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


That  Was  Something. — He  had  never  been  to 
sea  before.  "Can  you  keep  anything  on  your  stom- 
.ach?"  the  ship  doctor  asked. 

"  Xo.  sir,"  he  returned  feebly,  "nothing  but  ray 
hand." — Success. 

Important  Omissions. — "Shall  we  go  to  this 
particular  resort?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  booklet  plays  up 
strongly  on  the  sunsets,  the  rainbows,  and  the  cloud 
effects,  but  contains  very  few  specifications  as  to  the 
beds,  the  bath,  and  the  fodder." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Changing  the  Emblem.  —  Bacon —  Business 
pretty  dull  in  your  department  store,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Egbert — "No,  indeed:  we're  very,  very  busy." 

Bacon — "  Doing  what  ? " 

Egbert — "Taking  the  heads  off  Teddy  bears  and 
putting  possum  heads  on  the  bodies." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


b  Say,    Sarah,    tins    Ruud  s 
not   stuff,    amt    it? 


you 


r> 


You  want  just  a  little  hot  water  on  hot  summer  days — but 
want  that  little  badly. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater,  located  in  the  cellar, 
always  ready,  sends  a  cupful  or  an  inexhaustible  supply  instantly  to 
any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house — fresh,  clean  hot  water,  fit  to  cook 
with  as  it  is  to  wash  in.  No  raging  coal  fire.  You 
simply  turn  the  faucet — the  Ruud  lights  automati- 
cally from  small,  permanent,  inexpensive  pilot  light. 
Heats  the  water  to  scalding  heat  as  it  flows  through 
the  coil.  Gas  turns  off  automatically  when  you 
close  faucet.  No  hot,  stagnant  tank  in  kitchen.  As 
valuable  in  Winter  as  it  is  in  Summer.  Country's 
best  architects  specify  it.  Easily  connected  with 
gas  and  water  pipes  already  in. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

ordinaryHows^.      RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Price  (delivered)  East  Department  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

of  Rocky  Mts.,  $100;  .       ,, 

West   0f  Rocky  Mts  Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  in  all  principal  cities. 

and  in  Canada,  $115.  London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Hamburg:  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


A     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
Light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
tor  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LICHT  CO. 
83  £.  5th  St.,  Canton .  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


FOLDING 


BATH  TUB 

Weight  18  Pounds.    Costs  little. 
Requires  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

I..  X.  Y.  Bath  Mfg.  to. 

103  Chamber!  Street,  A.  Y.  City 


ENNEN'StK 


I PRIGKJ* Y  HEATi  w  n"-c  «*"*«. 
'CHAFING,  and  *%&£&■ 
SUNBURN,  —AtSZr 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration      De- 
lightful  after  Shavlog.     Sold  everywhere,  or 
ipi  of  25c.    Get  Mermen's  (the  original).    Sample  Frte. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.J. 


"Some  UvegJ^Mre  like- 

norsMMphozs 

the  more  woTft^ffy-l-he  brighrer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQ  LJ  Q 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Every  Housekeeper  4fl$ 
May  test  ^ 

VACUUM  aEANING 

for  herself  without) 
spending  One  Cent 
if  she  does  not  find 
it  satisfactory  after 

30  DAYS. 
TRIAL 


V.--X 


Unless  y.ni  one  a  good  vacuum  cleaner,  you 
deprive  yourself  of  the  housekeeper's  greatesl 
iiig.  It,  and  nothing  else,  removes'///  the 
dirt  ami  raises  ""  dust,  does  away  with  house- 
in  ing  and  all  broom-sweeping,— does  away 
with  half  the  danger  of  disease  to  your  family. 
[■  -avi-  mg8  and  carpets  from  wear  ami  dis- 
coloration.      It  cleans,   better   than   any    other 

method,  walls,  mouldings,  radiators,  curtains. 
upholstery,  bedding,— everything  and  every 
out-of-the-way  place  where dirl  and  dust  collect. 

TRY.  WITHOUT  RISK.  THE  SIMPLEST,   EASIEST- 
WORKING  and   HANDSOMEST  VACUUM  CLEANER 

The  KENDALL-SIMPLEX 
VACUUM  GLEANER 

will  work  perfectly  and  look  well  for  year-. 
Adjustments  and  repairs  never  necessary,  For 
permanence,  we  make  it  of  selected  wood,  in- 
of  painted  metal,  so  that  it  will  never  be- 
come an  eye-ore  through  chipping  and  rusting. 
No  lifting  or  strain.     It  is  mounted  on  castors. 

WILL  YOU  TRY  IT  AT  OUR  RISK? 

The  price  is  $25.00  delivered.  Try  it  SO  days; 
then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  return  it  at  our ex- 
pense,  and  we  will  at  once  refund  your  full 
purchase  money.     By  accepting  this  offer,  you 

run  no  risk  of  lOSS.  Write  Today  for  Booklet  and 
Full  Information. 

0.   S.    KENDALL  &    SON 

S67  Main  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dtmieri  ottdogtHti  should write  /or  territory  at  once. 


Write  us  for  Booklet  showing  Hundreds  of  Desnrns 
At  nil  prices.    Include  iron  reservoir  vm«,  settei 
tiiin".  tree  guards,  stable  fit ti hum.  eto.     Iron  feme  In 
piotes  the  appearanceo!  rout  home    la  oheeper  thou 
stood  Orel  permanent.  No  repairs.    Agents  wanted. 
Th^Stkwakt  Iron  W^'kks  Co.      Cincinnati.  O. 

The  Lore,,!  Maker,  of  Iron 
1  <n,r  in  the  World. 


7/Wmp 


DBSCENT       - 
OSENeOJL 

THE  SAXONIA      § 

i   »lnir  light  ^3 

a— 

'       '    . 3 

"aa, 
^~ 

M:t.   a^ 

'  '      at^a 

■  '    ^ 
I'  S.  A    LIGHTING  CO.       $: 

MM   Hall.  Itl  ^v> 

-|.rln»S-ld  Ma...    vS. 


\n    tearful   Revenge,         \\  .  .hi  play  before  ' 

the  jail  tor  ,ui  hour  •  The  prisoners  don't 

K'\e  you  anything  " 

HukDYGURDlST —  "I    only    I'lav    for   one    of    them. 

He  has  a  Kr-i'ine  against   the  jailer  and  hi  • 
thirty  da  ■  '.  in  "     Met 

v  Poor  Spot  i .» 1 1  > 

ell  ;   ' 

"  No; 
Washing! 

Eliminating     kntagonlsms.        1    ol    erve    that 

nuts  out  nI  the 

lire  " 

"No."  answered  the  party  leader  and  reorganizer 

nuts  out  hi  the 
pull."  —  Washington 

A  Correct  Diagnosis.  Many  a  Kirl  thinks  she  has 
broken  her  heart  when  she  has  only  sprained  her 
imagination      Life. 

v  Phrenologist .        Pa,  what  do  they  call  a  person 

that  reads  heads? " 

"A  phrenologist,  my  hoy." 

Then  ma  must  be  one  of  those  things.     Sin- 
felt  of  my   head   this  afternoon  and   said   ri^ht  away 

"You've  been  swimming.'"     Detroit  Free  ! 

Business  Is  Business.      Dm  M  mi  i         And  so  our 

friend  your  husband  is  gone!  He  dealt  with  mc  for 
twenty  years  " 

WEEPING  Widow  -"  Yes.  and  if  you  had  come  a 
fortnight  earlier  you  would  have  found  him  still  among 
the  living!" 

DRUMMER  —  "Do  you  think  he  left  any  order  for 
me f "  —  Fliegende  Bla 

Of  Course.— "What  was  the  best  job  - 
did?"  inquired  the  rir->t  barber  I  once  shaved  a 
man,"  replied  the  second  barber,  "Goon."  "Then  I 
persuaded  him  to  have  a  hair  cut,  shampoo 
massage,  singe,  scafoam.  electric  buzz,  tar  spray,  and 
tonic  rub."  "What  then?"  "By  that  lime  he 
needed  another  shave."- -Washington  Hcri.il, i. 

Her  Hope.  "  This  play  in  its  intensity."  said  the 
Ko  out  between  the  arts    young    man.    "fairly    takes 

my  breath  away."  "  I  only  wish  it  would'"  gloomily 
remarked  the  lady  in  the  next  seat. — Tit-Bit 

Keeping    Him    Gueaalng.     Tim     "Would    you 

si  ream  il  1  kissed  you  ' " 

TSSSIB-  "  1  suppose  you  flatter  yourself  that  I'd  be 
speechless  with  joy'''      Mobile  Regi 

Quick    Reply.     Juk     "Reginald   was  sorely  in 
need  ol  a  summer  suit,  so  he  sent  a  distreai 
tO  his  tailor  "C    0     II     " 

Eva     "And  did  he  get  a  reply?" 
Jai  k  I  i    D."     (  hicago  '■ 

Successful.  1      tailed    Out    on    the  theory   that 

the  world  had  or  me.  and   1   went  to  find 

It,"    "Did  yi  Oh,  yt       I'm  in  a  hole  " 

— Baltimore  Ami  i 

Pat's    tppreclatlon.     An   artist    bad   finished   a 

ii    Irish   navvy 

■    . 

b    picture 
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FLEISCHMANNS 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO    EQUAL 


USED  20  YEARS 


Experience 


Do  not  ex- 
periment! 
If  you  are 
going  to 
build  use 
cement  of 
M  the  highest 
grade.  It  is 
the  most  economical.  "Dragon"  has 
a  reputation  of  twenty  years  of  success 
to  maintain.  The  manufacturers  are 
experienced  and  use  every  scientific 
precaution  so  that  every  barrel  is  of 
the  highest  standard.  It  vill  stand  the 
inspection  of  the  most  critical  and  suc- 
cessfully meet  every  test  and  require- 
ment. This  result  comes  only  from 
experience.  Buy  "  Dragon"  the  re- 
liable cement. 

Inquiries  relating  to  "Dragon  "  answered  by  pam- 
phlet, letter  or  representative       Address   Dept    K. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Cumberland  Cement  Company 

Cumberland,   Md. 


9,059  -Word 
Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  anil  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,05q-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  broad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  vours  to  boost  your  salary,  to- 
increase  your  profits      This  free  booklet  deals  with. 

—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  Mow  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mall 

—  How  to  buy  at  roik  bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  lode  vise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  lw>nk  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
In  no  obligation,  vet  it  ni.iy  l>e  the  means  of  starting  you  on  s 
br-i.nlrr  t.irrrr  Surrlv  von  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  Involves  only  the  risk  ol  a  postal — a  penny!  Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9, 059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  41-626,  151-153  W.bath  Arenac,  Chicsgo 
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in; 


i  mi-  Busy.  \.  rawled  the  mayor  of  the 
fax  Western  settlement,  "the  Inns  had  some  money 
tied  up  in  that  thar  bankrupt  telephone  company 
an'  they  just  didn't  !ikc  tin-  way  the  receiver  was 
handling  the  business  " 

Diiln't.   eh'''    commented  "Well 

what  did  they  do  about  it?" 

p  the  recei'  i 

Reason  For  it.        Wl      is   M  gr>   with 

otographer? " 
found  a  labx  <  r  picture  say 

ing,   "The   original  of  this   photograph  is 
presen  ed        Boston  Trar 

v  Moral  From  Florida.     "Don't  suspect  every 
thing  and  everybody.     There  aren't  so  many  hypo 
is   you   think,   and   to  judge  by  one's  self  is 
.  ly  wrong  "  mom. 

Identification.  Mistress  at  door)  'Well. my 
■  iear.  what  is  it  ?  " 

Little   Gib  'm,    our   kitty    is   losted 

Did  you  see  a  kitty  go  past  here  by  the  name  of 
Nuddles?" — Boston  Treats 

i.iim.  'Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?"  was 
the  subject  of  William  J.  Bryan's  recent  speech  at 
Columbus.  O.  And  Miss  Democracy  answers.  "The 
Night  is  Dark,  and  I  Am  Far  From  Home  You 
Led  Me  On." — Boston  Traveler, 

On  the  Homo  Tack. — "  Dad.  I  was  simply  great  I 
in  relay  events,"  boasted  the  boy  from  college. 

"Good  enough,  son  We'll  make  use  of  them 
talents.  Your  ma  will  soon  be  reach-  to  relay  the  . 
carpets."  —  Louisville  Couriei  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  13  — Twelve  Turkish  battalions  repulse  the 
attack  of  10. coo  Albanians  at  Djakovitch,  in 
Northern  Albania. 

June  14. — The  German  Government  introduces  in 
the  Bundesrath  a  supplementary    taxation  bill 
which  is  expected  to  yield  $.? 5. 000, 000. 
Dr.  Alfonso  Moreira  Penna,  President  of  Brazil, 
dies  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

June  15. — China,  following  the  American  protest 
agrees  not  to  ratify  the  foreign  loan  of  $27,500.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  the  Hankow  and 
Sze-chuen  Railroad.  It  is  reported  in  Peking 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which 
American  bankers  will  have  a  share  in  the  flota 
tion. 
The  Powers  accede  to  the  request  of  Turkey  to 
retain  their  occupation  of  Crete  temporarily. 

June  t6. — The  keels  of  four  Russian  battle-ships 
of  the  improved  Dreadnought  type  are  laid. 

June  17.  —  A  Russian  war-ship  guarding  the  bay 
where  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  are  meeting,  near 
Helsingfors.  fires  on  the  British  ship  Woodburn. 
wounding  the  engineer  and  damaging  the  ship. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  is.  —  President  Taft  accepts  the  resignation 
of  Francis  E.  Leupp  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Robert  G.  Valentine,  to  succeed  Mr.  Leupp. 

June  16. — President  Taft  sends  a  message  to  the 
Senate  recommending  the  enactment  as  part  of 
the  Tariff  Bill,  a  2-per-cent.  tax  on  the  net  in- 
comes of  all  corporations,  and  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  proposing  to  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  granting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
an  income  tax  without  apportionment  among 
the  States  according  to  population. 

General 

June  15. — Ulysses  Lorensen.  an  inventive  black- 
smith, releases  a  home-made  aeroplane  from  a 
balloon  at  Berwyss,  Neb.,  and  falls  3,500  feet 
without  breaking  a  bone. 

June  17. — Twelve  suspected  Black-Hand  members 
are  captured  in  a  raid  led  by  Postoffice  In- 
spector Oldfield,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  two  days'  celebration  in  honor  of  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  the  aeronauts,  begins  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Who  Taught  You  How 
to  Strop  a  Razor? 

To  Shave  with  comfort  you  must 
strop — and    strop    correctly 


AitoStoopRXIBft 


Easy    stropping  —  easy   shaving 
Stays    sharp  —  stays   together 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES, 


Th*  Felix  P.  Dunn  ihiplic at n 


Of  Form    Letters,   Price  Lists,  Bills,  In- 
voices, Drawings,    Menus,  Reports,  any- 
thing?   Then  take  advantage  of  our  oner 
of  ten    days*  trial    without   deposit. 
~)aii»' Improved  Tip   Top  is   the  Him 
plest  and  quickest   method    of  dupli- 
cating.    100  copies  from  ppn-wntten 
and    50  copies    from     typewritten 
original.    Complete  Duplintor,  r-  n 
ua.tpnnt.8XxW in.)    J|j  QQ 

Co..  Tlsnl  Bide..    Ill   John  St..  New  York 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


^WE  SHIP »« APPROVAL 

kout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  0/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft&ft 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Mrs; 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,   repairs    and   sundries   at   half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD   CYCLE   CO..  Dept.  D273  CHICAGO 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Utmost  in 
6%  Bonds 


Irrigation  Bonds,  w  hen  properly  issued, 

form  ideal  investments.     No  other  large 

on  equal  se<  urity, 

//. 

I  rr  E 

.hi  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in 
Amerii  a.  The  loan  will  not  average  one- 
fourth  the  land's  \  .due. 

The)  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 

•nail  tli.it  the  Irrigation  Com- 

ire  municipal  obliga- 

in  each  ,  ase  a  tax  lien  on  all  the 

property  in  the  district. 

YVh  ae  find  such  id< 

curity behind  bonds  that  netsix  percent? 

Th<  I  ial    bonds,   so   one    may 

make  short-time  or  Ion-  line  investmt  nts. 
And    every   bond    paid   off    increases    the 

security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
as  low  a>  sioo.  so  die)  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion bonds.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
we  have  sold  seventy  such  issues.    Not  a 

dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  have  written  a  book  based  on  all  this 
experience — -the  best  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Every  investor,  small  or 
large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  Every- 
one in  these  days  should  know  Irrigation 
bonds.  The  book  is  free.  Please  send 
this  coupon  today  for  it. 


bibbed  UN 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bond* 
First  National  Bank  Bldf  50  Coafrew  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — I'lease  send  me  your  new 
I-iond  book.  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry" 



Town  

<■', 


/      / 


In  One  Year  this  Clock 
Will  Return  You  $36.50 

On  An  Investment  of  $3.00 
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THE   FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 


THE    CREDIT    OF    NEW    YORK 

Xew  York  City,  during  the  week  ending 
June  i2,  had  a  sale  "i  new  nl  long- 

term     1  ■«  ■  i  n  1  -    amounting  -  o.ooo. 

There  were    i  -'. 

boul  double  the 
amounl  •  >1  the  offerii  esl  price 

.-    i  oo  7  i   and   the 

■ 

when 
-  i  o.ooo.ooo   4    per 
derably 
higher  It  is  to  be   re- 

called   furthi 

elding  only 
2j   per  cenl   ha  same 

price  thai    .  \   brought. 

The  New   Y'  irk  B  .  •  ning  I  unpiled 

an  interestii  bond   sales   for   New 

York  City  since  Janui  giving  the 

ih/ed  and  the  return  on 
the  investmenl  It  shows  plainly  to  what 
extent  the  i  the  city  ha^  changed: 
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The  Financial  Chronich  says  the  decline 

shown     111     prices    at     the     recent    sale     was 

"expected,"  and  the  resull  lias  a  les- 
son winch  should  not  be  overlooked  As 
measured  by  this  sale,  the  city's  credit 
1  lowly  but  appreciably  declining." 
Meanwhile,  the  <  redit  1 'i  mosl  othermumci- 
palities  "ap  ■  1  il \  impro\  ing 

Indeed,     'other   municipalitie     have    been 
borrow  upon  much  more  favorable 
term      than     Vw    York."     The  Chronicle 
mighl  nai  which 

in    1  he  •  d    new 

bond    i  much    bel 

1    ]  11  1    cenl    ' 

•well  and  Pall  Ri   1  1 

about    th<-  were   abb 

premium       Th 

by  the 

credit     o|     \ev.     N  ,      high 

,,  thai  ol  oi  hei  munii  ipalitie  det  taring 
.it  the  same  time  that  it  ought  to  rank 
quite  as  high  a  ■  that  1 >i  any  citj       1 1 


"In  the  first  place  the  city  already  has  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  bonds  out- 
standing —roughly,  S700.ooo.ooo.  In  the 
second  place,  very  large  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  total  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
the  normal  course  of  at'lairs  these  additions 
must    continue,    since    the    ordinary    needs 

municipality  with  a  population 
4.500.000  are  necessarily  extensive.  In 
the  third  place,  all  sorts  ol  municipal  owner- 
ship propositions  are  being  discust,  in- 
volving particularly  the  building  of  further 
rapid-transit  roads  with  the  funds  and 
credit  1  if  tin  city  .  these .  if  carried  through, 
would  obviously  add  still  further  to  the 
volume  of  the  debt  Finally,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  pending  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  two  sura- 
legislatures,  and  which  is  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  election  next  November,  for  extending 
the  city's  borrowing  capacity,  so  that  the 
to-per-cent  limit  would  not  apply  as  against 
debt  created  on  behalf  of  self-supporting 
improvements  The  legislature  has  also 
just  enacted  a  new  rapid-transit  law 
which  (among  other  methods)  provides 
for  the  building  of  subways  by  assessment 
on  the  property  benefited  and  for  the  is- 
suance for  that  purpose  of  a  new-fangled 
kind  of  obligation  called  Rapid  Transit 
Assessment  Bonds,  for  which  the  credit 
and  faith  of  the  city  are  not  to  be  pledged, 
but  which  may  bear  as  high  as  6  per  cent 
interest 

"Tin  situation,  then,  is  that  the  money 
market  is  already  getting  enormous 
amounts  of  the  city's  obligations  and  is 
threatened  with  a  perfect  deluge  of  them 
if  contemplated  projects  are  carried  through. 
Besides  the  $40,000, 000  bonds  placed  tins 
week,  the  city  sold  810,000,000  in  March, 
making  S50.000.000  thus  far  in  1909. 
This  is,  obviously,  no  inconsiderable 
amount.  But  the  additions  have  been 
going  on  at  this  rate  for  several  \  ears 
In  the-  calendar  year  1008  the  public  sales 
aggregated  $60,699,460  and  in  1907  thev 
aggregated  $72,421,325  A  New- York 
City  obligation  is  as  safe  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  will  always  remain  s<>  But  as 
these  facts  and  recitals  show,  there  is  such 
a  plentiful  Supply  of  these  obligations,  and 
so  many  additional  ones  are'  being  created 
from  time  to  time,  that  the  money  and  the 
investment  markets  are'  in  danger  <4  being 
swamped  by  them. 

"'rhe  occasion  calls  for  the'  exercise  of 
the  utmost  restraint  City  officials  should 
practise  economy  so  as  tojreduce  normal  new- 
bond  issues  to  the  smallest  possible  b.e 
projects  for  the  building  of  more  subways 
with  the  city's  money  should  be  ngully 
ruled  out.  no  matter  how  alluring  they 
may  be.  and  the-  constitutional  amend- 
ment f<>r  extending  the  city's  borrowing 
capacity  should  be'  decisive!}  defeated  at 
thi'  polls  Unless  this  is  done  the'  city 
will  soon  find  itself  obliged  to  resort  again 
to  4l-pe'r-ivnt  bond  issue's  and  eventually 
to  5-per-Cent  issue's,  and  possibly  eve-n 
higher  rati 

MIDDLE-CLASS    BONDS 

A    notable    feature   of    recent    activity    in 

bonds    has    been    the-   demand    for    those 

ol     the    middle    class         This    is    takl'll     1   ' 

writer  in  Thi  Review  of  Reviews  to  indi- 
cate confidence  on  the  part  of  the  capi- 
talists, not  only  here  but  m  Europe  For 
example  S;. 000. 000  have  been  invested 
by  French  capitalists  in  a  trolley-line  1 
Spokane  and  "financial  pai>crs  are  full  of 
ngs.  many  highly  successful,  of  bonds  to 
improve  not  only  power-companies,  water- 
works, and  other  utilities,  but    ice-,  lumber, 


our  raaden  tn  Mked  to  mratton  Thi  Lrnuuii  diqbt  when  wmim?  to  inivenisers. 
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and  many  industrial  concerns."  All  tins 
has  occurred  within  less  than  a  year  ami 
a  half  since  the  country  was  in  a  state  <>f 
profound  financial  depression,  when  it  was 
agreed  generally  that  the  best  place  for 
investments   was   in    the   highest    class   of 

bonds 

It  was  in  May  that  a  pronounced  change 
favoring  bonds  of  the  middle  class ,  iccurred 
This  writer  says  that  in  that  month  "seA 
era!  of  the  most  cautious  bankers,  with  the 
best    reputations    for   looking    before    they 
leap,  were  going  on  record  as  favoring  tin 
middle-class  bonds      the  obligations  ol   tin 
well-managed  electric-light  or  trollej   i 
pany  and    the    prosperous  small  railroad, 
which  average  perhaps  5  per  cent." 
tinuing  his  comments  the  writer  says 

"  By  no  mean>  was  this  intended  to  rec 
ommend   bonds  of  inferior  safety    to   those 
dependent  on  the  income,  or  then'  trustees 
They  might  profit  by  choosing  short-term 
notes    of    safety    equal    to    the    long-term 
"'savings-bank"    bonds.        In    one    to    five 
years,    when    the    former    come    due.    there 
may   be   more   favorable   opportunities   of 
buying  the  latter.       Yet   these  are  nowhere 
near  their  highest  price  for  ten  years  past 
not  even  up  to  their  January.    [902,  price. 
'Take  three  typical  gilt-edge  first  mort- 
gage   4-per-eents.,    representing    old    roads 
like  the  Atchison.  B.  &  ().,  and  C,  B.  &  Q 
In  January,  1  908,  they  were  selling  at  about 
95,  96,  and  97  respectively.      To-day  they 
average  a  couple  of  points  above  par.      Here 
is  a  difference  of  six  per  cent,  in  the  principal 
of  the  most   gilt-edged  American   railroad 
securities,  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

' '  Now  few  private  investors  want  a  4-per- 
cent, bond  which  costs  them  more  than  par. 
It  is  the  big  institutions — trust-companies. 
savings-banks,  and  others,  whose  alterna- 
tive is  to  lend  money  at  if  to  2  per  cent. — 
who  purchase  such  securities,  yielding 
them  only  3!  per  cent,  perhaps. 

"The  lesson  is  a  wide  one.  The  stead v 
earnings  of  trolley-lines  for  1908  were  given 
in  these  columns  last  month.  The  bonds 
of  a  small  railroad,  which  like  the  standard 
trolley-bonds  sell  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent,  or 
so,  may  be  equally  desirable  for  the  surplus 
of  the  business  or  professional  man,  or  to 
furnish  a  higher  income  from  a  certain  part 
of  an  investor's  capital. 

"Such  bonds  can  be  found  which  sell 
low,  not  because  there  is  less  behind  them 
in  proportion,  but  because  they  are  less 
widely  known.  This  does  not  unfit  them 
for  a  permanent  investment — provided  the 
people  to  whom  they  arc  known  ."re  the 
right  people." 

BETTER  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

The  returns  of  gross  railway  earnings 
for  May,  as  compiled  for  The  Financial 
Chronicle,  continue  to  show  improvement 
over  1908.  The  gains  "keep  steadily  rising 
both  in  ratio  and  amount,  just  as  in  iqo8 
the  losses  kept  growing  both  in  magnitude 
and  in  percentage."  The  writer  points 
out.  however,  that,  in  the  main,  the  im- 
provement this  year  is  "directly  connected 
with  last  year's  steadily  widening  de- 
creases." In  this  sense  the  improvement 
is  quite  unlike  the  improvement  recorded 
year  after  year  when  the  country  was 
enjoying  unexampled  prosperity.  At  that 
time,  the  gains  meant  a  "genuine  progress 
and  development,"  while  now  thev  are 
"simply  a  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
tremendous  losses  sustained  by  the  roads 
in  1908."      The  writer  adds  : 

"Our  compilations  to-day  relate  to  the 


roads  which  have  furnished  early  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  their  gross  earnings  for  the 
month  oi  Maw  comprising  an  aggregate  of 
77,583  miles  of  lme  roughly,  about  one- 
third  the  railroad  mileage  oi  tin'  country. 
On  this  mileage  the  roads  reporting  show 
an  increase  of  $6,320,871 ,  or  [4.79  per  cent. 
This  is  better  than   the  increase  recorded 

m  April,  when  our  early  compilation 
(covering     substantially     the    same     roads) 

or   1  j  to  per 

cent.,  and   is  considerably  larger  than   the 

increases  for  preceding  months      The  pres- 

:i.  nevertheless,  falls  far  below  the 

ded  ui  1  iur  early  statenw  nl 

tor  May  of  last  year.      The  falling-of?  then 

ited    to  no  less    than    $13,321,780,  or 

24.05  ]  .md  our  table  at  that  time 

did   not   include  the  (beat    Northern   Ry., 

which    had    been     tardy    111     furnishing    its 

With  that  road  included,  the  loss 
would  ha  I-  amounted  to  no  less  than  $15,- 
319,106,  or  over  25  per  cent  in  exact  I 
figures,  25  ic  percent.  As  compared  with 
this  lu-s  ol  $15,319,106  in  May  last  year. 
the  recovery  the  present  year  of  $6,320,87] 
manifestly  )<  u  »ks  small." 

The  same  paper  in  another  article  com- 
mented (in  the  improvement  in  the  earnings 
•  •1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  month 
of  April,  which  shows  for  the  lines  operated 
directly  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  an  in- 
crease.' of  $1,353,500  in  gross  and  $307,000 
m  net.  and  in  the  lines  operated  directly 
west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  a  gain  of 
$1,115,400  in  gross  and  $293,400  in  net. 
For  the  combined  lines  these  figures  mean 
an  aggregate  of  $2,468,900  in  gross  and 
$600,400  ixi  net.  While  this  gain  of  nearly 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  a  single 
month  "gives  evidence  of  a  further  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  traffic  of  the  system," 
it.  nevertheless,  "is  not  anywhere  near 
equal  to  the  loss  sustained  in  April  of  last 
vear,"  when  the  combined  lines  showed  a 
loss  of  $5,402,100  in  gross  and  $1,438,400 
in  net.  The  reason  for  the  tremendous 
loss  in  April,  igo8,  was  not  alone  the  state 
of  collapse  into  which  industries  had  fallen, 
but  the  "pretty  general  suspension  of  coal- 
mining in  the  bituminous  regions  pending 
the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  wages." 

THE    HIGHER    COST    OF    LIVING 

Bradstrcet's  for  June  15,  in  commenting 
on  the  advance  in  prices,  and  particularly 
in  foodstuffs,  says  the  causes  are  "plenti- 
ful enough."  It  attributes  the  increases 
mainly  to  light  supplies  of  cereals,  which 
have  made  necessary  advances  in  live  stock 
and  drest  meats.  The  index  number  of 
June  1  is  now  $8,396,  which  is  an  advance 
of  $i  1  per  cent,  over  the  number  for  May  1. 
This  number  for  June  r  is  the  "highest, 
with  one  exception,  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  on  a  corresponding  date  in  recent 
years."  the  exception  being  June  1,  1907, 
when  the  figures  were  $8.99.  More  than 
this,  the  number  is  "the  highest  registered 
for  any  month  since  December.  1907." 
The  low-water  mark  of  depression  was 
reached  on  June  1,  1908.  when  the  index 
number  was  8.7  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
number  for  June  of  this  year. 

Within  the  month  covered  by  the  June 
index  number,  ten  groups  of  commodities 
made  advances  and  only  two  declined. 
Tho«;e  which  advanced  were  breadstuffs, 
live  stock,  provisions,  hides  and  leather, 
textiles,  metab,  oils,  naval  stores,  ehemi- 


How  to  Select 
Sound  Bonds 


In  buying  bonds  there  are  four  factors 
to  be  considered  : 

The  character  of  the  bond 

The  income  it  yields 

The  security  it  affords 

The  standing  of  the  bond  house 
In  our  many  years  of  bond  selling,  we 
have  made  it  our  policy  to  handle  only 
that  class  of  bonds  which  embody  these 
features  to  the  utmost  degree. 

And  at  the  same  time,  we  place  at  our 
customers'  service,  a  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, in  buying  bonds  that  will  best 
meet  the  individual  requirements. 

Thus,  we  give  our  clients  a  service 
that  not  only  reflects  skill  and  experience, 
but  those  further  advantages  which  are 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

While  we  sell  a  general  line  of  muni- 
cipal, railroad  and  other  public  utility 
bonds,  we  have  selected  the  following 
bonds  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  large  class  of  investors. 

State  of  Durango,  S'i  yield  5.20  % 
Manistee  &  North  Eastern  Ry.  5'i  yield  5.25% 
Boston  &  Maine  Ry.  4  1-2  yield  4.00% 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  4  1-2  yield  4.00% 
Whiting  Umber  Co.  6's  yield  6.00% 

We  cite  these  as  examples  of  the  char- 
acter and  strength  of  the  securities  we 
supply  our  clients.  We  may  however, 
recommend  to  you  some  other  bond,  after 
we  are  acquainted  with  your  invest- 
ment needs. 

If  you  have  funds,  whether  large  or 
small,  we  believe  that  you  will  find  our 
individual  services  to  be  of  inestimable 
assistance  in  selecting  satisfactory  and 
profitable  investment  securities. 

If  you  will  let  us  know  that  you  are 
interested,  and  without  obligating  your- 
self, we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  bonds  with  you  in  greater  detail. 

Write  for  circular  "  U." 

A.  B.  LEACH  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Boston :  28  State  St. 

Philadelphia:  421  Chestnut  St. 

Chicago:  140  Dearborn  St. 


"TWIN  GRIP" 

PAPER 
FASTENER 

has  double  prongs  that  hold  top,  bottom^ 
and  middle  papers  in  an  all-embracing 
grip.  Just  a  pinch  and  it's  on.  Can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

Smooth,  handsome  and  effective. 

Send  for  free  samples  in  four  sizes. 

The  De  Long  Hook  &  Eye  Company, 
Philadelphia, 


Our  react    s  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Guaranteed 
BONDS 

No.  7.      Safely  and  Liberal  Yield 


— 


NY  Bond  gunrantrd  by  the  Amer- 
H  an  \\  atrr  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company  is  a  good  bond 

There  need  never  be  any  doubt 

as  to  that. 

\         The  American  Water  Works 

and  Guarantee  Company  controls 

^T       \s  and  operates  40  successful  wal»r 

^^         A       c  ompanies,supplying90,000.C,00 

gallons  of   water  a  dav  to   soaie 

57  prosperous  commun;li-s. 

It  also  owns  two  of  the  most  successful  irriga- 
tion projects  ever  undertaken  in  this  or  any  other 
country— the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  and 
Water  Company  and  the  Twin  halls  Salmon 
River  Land  and  Water  Company,  both  located  in 
Southern  Idaho.  It  guarantees  the  bonds  ol  these 
various  corporations — and  does  not  guarantee  the 
securities  of  any  corporation  not  controlled  and 
operated  by  it. 

Its  capital  and  surplus  of  $4,000,000  and  the 
many  valuable  properties  it  controls  are  back  of 
its  guarantee. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  securities 

•o  tl.nr.iui.hiv  safeguarded  in  every  way. 

and    yet  so  liberal    in    interest    return. 

Some  especially  attraclivr  issues  that  we  can  offer  now  are  : 

5%  GUARANTEED  BONDS 

01      III! 

Huntington  (W.  Va.J  Water  Company 
Portsmouth,  Berkeley  and  Suffolk  Water 

Company,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
City   Water   Company    of   East   St.    Louis 

and  Granite  City,  (111.) 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Water  Company 

All  these  are  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  inlrrett, 
and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1 ,000. 
Write  to-day  for  Illustrated  Book  and  Descriptive 
Circulars.     Address  Department  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 


articles 
de<  lines  were  fruits 
and  coal 
was  building-materials 

An   interesting  statement  in  the 

in  detail  the  commoditie    which  <>n 
June  i    <ii  tin-  year  had  increased  in  price 
fune    i.    roo8,  and   those  which   had 
fallen       This    table    shows    thai    fifty -two 
arti<  les   wei  i  thirty-six 

were    lower,    an  hi  iwed     m  i 

i  hange      The  table  is  as  fi  ■!!'  ■■■ 


THK  I.IFi:  OF   DISRAELI.     A  study   of   his   per- 
sonality  and   ideas,  by    Walter    Sh  m  i  .     8vo,  cloth, 
•    ,    illustrated.       £2.50  net.    Funk    K:   Wagnallt 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Public    Utility    Bonds 
As  Investments 

We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  with  the 
above   title    showing   the   desirability   of 
well-selected     Public     I'tility    Bonds    as 
menti 

This  |>.itnplii<t  desi  ribes  the  difl 

of  I'ublii  I  tility  Bonds  and  shows 
what  safeguards  and  underlying  I 

the  investor   should    look  for.      It  will  hi: 
tani  e     to     you     in    selec  tinfj    safe 

of    I'u''  lie    S  r\  ii  e   (  orporadons 
yielding  from  t,<  ;  to  5 '  /  ',  , 

If  you  are  an  investor,  or  if  you  antit  1 
pate  making  an  investment,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copyoi  this  Book 

id   -'   B  without  (  : 

We  <>fUr   telicttd  isrun  <;   Public 

(  ','.- 

to  ■  \bed  fully  /«  ou    <  ir 

Vc    9J  />'.  mailed  On  rtffUi 

E.  H.  ROLLINS   &    SONS 

21  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
CMICAfiO  DEMVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Kl   H  ! 

Corn 

Pig  iron  southern 

Barley 

Potal 

Rye 

Apples 

Antl 

Flour 

Raisins 

:  1  ve 

' 

Brick 

■ 

Union  Ii 

Mutton,  ear. 

Wool 

Alcohol 

Wool 

Hemp 

Tobai 

Silk 

Print  •  loths 

Butter 

Gingh  1 

(  otton  ■ 

Mackerel 

Dbcri 

Pig-iron,  eastern 

Turpei 

unity 

Pig-iron,  Best  emer  Nails 

Steel  billets 

Sugar 

Tinplates 

Hemlock  timber 

Salt 

Steel  1 

Bicarbonati 

Quicksilver 
Bituminous  coal 

Carbolii 

Peanuts 

Caustic  so, la 

Currants 

llsvjllei  oke 

Sulfuni 

Cotton 

Petroleum,  crude 

Phosphate  rock 

Jute 

Petroleum,  refinec 

Opium 

Flax 

Cottonseed  oil 

Ouinin 

Paper 

Iron^ore 

■  oil 

Unchanged 

Standard  sheetings  Lime 

Milk 

Steel  rails 

Alum 

Bread 

Silver 

Borax 

Codfish 

Lead 

Nitric  ai  id 

Hi 

Southern  coke 

Hops 

Rice 

Tar 

Finally  there  is  printed  in  this  article  a 
table  giving  the  averages  of  the  index  num- 
bers for  each  year  since  1892,  as  follows 


Year 

[89a 

1893 

1  Bo  1 

1805 

[896. 

1897 

1  .Scjij 


Number 

Year 

S:   7769 

1001 

7   5324 

1Q02 

l')0.( 

6   4346 

1004 

s   0124 

KJOS 

f>    11  SO 

ICJO'l 

''    5713 

1007 

7 . 2 1 00 

100K 

1000 

Number 

17  s74'> 

:  9364 

X  O0K7 

8  9045 

H  OO04 

8  299a 


THE  RISE  IN  STEEL  AND  OTHER  STOCKS 

Mosl  writers,  in  discussing  th<  recent 
remarkable  rise  in  Steel  and  other  stocks, 
have  exprest  surprise  at  it  Thai  the  ad- 
vance: should  have  been  made  only  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  panic  of   1  or  7  has  made 

the  record  all  the  more  remarkable  It 
has  been  pointed  out,  however,  and  by 
more  than  one  writer,  thai  tins  is  no1 
by  any  means  a  condition  withoul  a  pre- 
cedent In  1895.  when  the  country  was 
only  a  similar  distance  awa\  from  the 
panic  of  1893,  there  occurred  a  notable 
rise  led  by  what  is  known  as  the  Barnato 
boom"    111    the    Kaffir   shares        Speculation 

became  rampanl  in  the  London  market, 
and  our  own  into  an  excited  state, 

due  partlj  to  the  influence  ol  London,  but 

also   attributable    to    the   efforts    made    here 

to  pn >tect  the  gold  resen  e  i  A  the  Tr< 

pointed  out  by  Tht  /•  inam  ial  ( 'hron- 
iclc  that  the  recenl  rise  is  nol  alone  to  be 
explained  by  rei  this  pr<  t  edent, 

but    thai   a   fundamental   difTerence  exists 
m    the    situation    nov.    ., .   compared    with 
panics      VV<    havi    .>   sound  c  ur- 
rency,  and  this  we  dnl  no1  have  alter  the 


DECAUSE  it  is  safer  to  be  a 
*~*  protected  creditor  than  a 
partner,  bonds  are  more  secure 
than  stocks.  Because  of  this 
security  the  element  of  chance 
is  eliminated  and  the  yield  on 
the  investment  smaller.  Seasoned 
Bonds  yield  from  3  '  ->  to  5  !  -     . 

The  interest  on  bonds  must  be  paid 
but  companies  may  at  will  suspend 
dividends  on  stocks. 

Seasoned  Bonds 

are  the  safest  of  all  investments,  not  even 
excepting  real  estate.  Savings  Banks  are 
large  bond  buyers  but  the  laws  limit  the 
character  of  bonds  they  may  buy. 

Many  bonds  not  open  to  Savings 
Banks  but  equally  attractive  yield  a 
higher  return  simply  because  that  large 
demand  is  lacking. 

Our  long  experience  and  exceptional 
facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers. 

Write  for  latest  price  list  No.  D-34. 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 

Bankers 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 

1  52  Monroe  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Sound  Investments 
of  Growing  Value 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  phenomenal 
growth  in  tlie  field  of  electric  lighting  and 
Street  railways  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
future  expansion  will  assume-  equally  large 
proportions,  due  to  the  tact  that  the  business 
represents  a  public  necessity,  and  has  an 
earning  power  of  great  stability  ami 
growth. 

The  bonds  of  street  railway  and  electric 
lighting  corporations  are  meeting  with  in- 
creasing favor  by  discriminating  investors. 
When  purchased  through  Investment  I 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  safeguards 
which  should  always  surround  such  honds.it 
n    demonstrated  that    they   ate   among 

the  most  desirable  investments  foi  persons 
seeking  the  highest  rate  et  Income  compatible 
with  safety  ol  pi Incipal. 

We   have  been    identified  with   the   financing 
of  somi   <>i  the  largest    and   most  important 

i  tilway  .ind  electric  lighting 
lions  in  this  country     Our  Circular  No.  454 
describes    several    investments   ol    this  type, 
which    we   recommend   as  being   among   the 
highest  grade  issues  now  available.    Further- 

in we  ate  confident    that   they  will    ', 

h     investments  of  growing  value. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  and  Pine  St..,  New  York 

Branch  Offices: 

Albas;.  NY.  CliicM*.  IU.  Bosloa.  M... 

III  BnbMI  New  York  St,.,  k  Kirliiiiiif- 


J 
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panics  of  1873  and  1893.  Furthermore, 
the  agricultural  West,  instead  k(  being,  as 

on  previous  occasions  after  a  panic,  in  a 
condition  of  great  depression,  is  now 
"wealthy    and     prosperous    to    a    degree 

never  before  witnessed   in   the  history  of 

the  country  "  In  former  panics  the  West 
became  "a  burden  on  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Bast  for  years,"  whereas  after  the 
panic  of  1007  it  became  "in  a  certain  sense 
the  mainstay  of  the  whole  country's 
position  "  The  writer  believes  that  to 
these  two  circumstances  the  striking  phe- 
nomenon of  recent  months  on  the  stock 
exchange  must  be  ascribed 

A  writer  in  Bradstreet 's,  noting  H\e  influ- 
enceof  the  expected  placing  of  Steel  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  has  pointed  out  that  Wall 
Street  "jumped  at  the  conclusion  that,  if 
French  bankers  were  induced  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  stock  like  United  States 
Si  1  common,  now  paying  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  assurance 
must  have  been  given  them  that  the  rate 
would  be  increased  and  that  the  security 
would  be  placed  on  the  4-per-cent.  dividend 
basis."  While  this  conclusion  has  been 
denied  in  good  quarters,  it  undoubtedly 
survived  the  denial  in  many  minds. 

Another  widely  circulated  statement 
was.  that  a  plan  had  been  under  way  for 
retiring  preferred  shares  in  exchange  fi  ir 
5-per-cent.  sinking  bonds,  due  in  1963. 
While  this  plan  was  dismissed  by  many 
minds  as  improbable.  Wall  Street  was 
unable  to  disabuse  its  mind  of  a  conviction 
"'that  something  of  a  favorable  character 
is  about  to  develop  in  connection  with  the 
Steel  shares,  even  if  details  i<(  the  scheme 
are  thus  far  kept  back  by  the  large  interests 
identified   with   the  organization." 

Bradstreet 's  prints  a  table  of  high  and 
low  prices  reached  by  the  common  and 
preferred  Steel  shares  since  the  corporation 
was  formed,  which  shows  that  the  quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  June  1  2  were  the 
highest  ever  reached : 

Common  Divi-    Preferred     Divi- 

High  Low  dend  High  Low  dend 

mot 55  24  *2      101J  60        3l 

iqoj     46i  29}  4        97?         70         7 

1903     39i  10  3*      8qJ  40}      7 

1904       33*        8$  -  .       95l         5i|      7 

1905 43.  24s  •  •  107     80}   7 

1900 5oi  32I  ii  1134    98}   7 

1007  5o|  aij  2   107J    79i   7 

1908   58J  25J  2   n4|    87i   7 

J9O0  69$  41}  *i   I28|  107   *ii 

*  Six  months. 

Meanwhile,  interest  has  attached  to  a 
statement  from  The  Iron  Age.  published 
during  the  same  week,  as  to  whether  the 
boom  in  stocks  was  justified  by  anything 
like  a  boom  in  the  steel  industry: 

"Broadly,  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  is 
measured  by  the  earnings  of  the  producers. 
When  they  are  large,  through  a  conjunc- 
tion of  a  large  volume  of  work  and  remu- 
nerative prices,  every  one  shares  in  them 
more  or  less.  Measured  by  that  standard 
the  iron  industry  is  not  at  this  time  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  While  domestic 
consumption  is  good  in  those  products 
which  go  chiefly  to  the  farmer,  it  is  only 
fair  so  far  as  the  takings  of  collateral  in- 
dustries are  concerned,  and  is  poor  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  purchases  of  the  rail- 
roads. While  the  volume  ef  business  has 
been   improving  and   promises   to   expand 
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Bin  Night  A  Day  liana  Bide  ,    027  fifth  Ave  .  Ntw  York 


further,   it   will  take  .1  long  period  before 
the  active  mills  and  the  new  plants  recently 
completed  or  approaching  complete 
in   full  operation       The  profits    in    many 
branches   of    the   industry    are    below    the 
vanishing-point,  an<!  arc  below  the  normal 
in  nearly  all  other-      The  great   majority 
of  the  producers  are  committed  for 
siderable  tune  to  c<  »me  to  delh  i  ries  at  very 
low  figures      That   is  the  situation 
as  the  condition  of   the   industry 
cerned,  with  fair  pros]  the  balance 

of  the 

•'The  feeling  in  the  trade  is  that  such  an 
j  outlook  does  not  justify  a  huge  speculation 
in  Steel  stock  is  freely 

exprest  that  an  awakening  to  th< 
conditions  may  bring  about  financial  catas- 
trophes which  may  cause  a  serious  setback 
m  that  return  to  normal  conditions  which  is 
regarded  in  the  trade  as  the  consummation 
most  ardently  to  be  desired 

Not  alone  iii  Steel  stocks, but  in  several 
others  as  well,  the  highest  prices  on  record 
were   reached    during    the    week    undi 

sideration.  Among  these  were  Southern 
1'acific,  common  and  preferred;  Wabash 
preferred;  Atchison;  American  Car  and 
Foundry;  ami  American  Cotton  <  hi  The 
Xew  York  Evening  Post  undertakes  to 
point  out  how  these  high  prices  compare 
with  the  high  records  established  in  the 
after-election  boom  of  [908,  the  Harrison 
bull  market  of  mod  and  the  "big  time" 
of  iqoi.  It  appears  from  a  table  compiled 
by  that  paper  that  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  stocks  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
have  sold  at  the  highest  price  on  record: 

ICJOO.        tOoX.        i'JO''  'lOI. 

American  (an  ui         '  o  i 

American  Can  i>r  86  76I 

American  Car&  Fj  .s«J  sol        i:  . 

pr  1 1  ;J  100       io=;         io\ 

:;  Cotton  Oil  :'■{         1  li          I  ti         S5| 

:i  Cotton  <  )il  pr  io<>1         07            95            »  1  ' 

American  Malt  11  j 

American  Malt  pi  584         ;i| 

Atchison  117         101  1       1  10'.        ui 

Col.  Hock.  C  &  1  67J  274  <o',  2Sj| 
Central  of  N     I 

Ohio  Boj        5QJ        65  j        S2| 

Col,  Southern  '  S         59            H            ,s 

Col.  Southern     i-a  |>r  li        '>o 
Col    Southern  .-.1  pr 

Corn  Products  pr  93I       so 

Denver  cV   Rio  Of  ^1           10 J         5if         ^  t  J 

;.    &  \Y.  680        57S        56c 
Int    Harvester 

[nl    Harve  iter  pr  iaj        uoj 

■  !ity  South 

ECansaa  City  South   pr.  i          \» 

National  Biscuit  108I       97         ?oj        |6 

St.   L.  S    W.  pr  1'         5Sl 
South.  Pacific 

South      Pac    pr  j       1  -'o4 

C.  S.  Steel  .        >ol       ss 

U.  S    Steel  pr  .ml       101 J 

pr  tl         \<H 

in  Cenl 

m  Cent     pr  |  pi,' 

THE    STATE    OF    TRADE 
Bradstreet's   remarks   thai    reports    from 
leading  industries  in  the  week  ending  June 
1  _>    were  on  the  whole  favorable,    thai    is. 
in  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from   the  book 
ingS  of  future  orders       Iron  and  st» 
active  in  finished  hues,  altho  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  outlook  "was  still  below  normal  " 
|',  ir  COtti  in  gi "  "b-  there  was  a  wider  demand  . 
for   woolen    .  d    business    had    been 

booked     or     was     pending.     Tin      leather 

trade    was    active    and     the    huildm. 

confirmed  earlier  predictions  "of  a  record 
spring  construction  in  an  enormous  total 
far  surpassing  all  previout  monthly  1 

ever  compiled 

/  he  Finam  ial  <  hrot 
in    its   leading    arl  it  l<  1 A    the 

"unexampled     revival     in     tradi  Hie 

improvemenl  was  "proceeding  in  a  steadily 
wideim  the  buo)  ancy  of  tli 
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exchange  being  only  a  "reflection  of  tin- 
growing  betterment  of  trade  affairs." 
The  transformation  that  had  taken  place 
in  men's  hopes  was  declared  to  be  "mar- 
velous." A  year  ago  mercantile  and 
industrial  affairs  were  at  their  lowest  ol <1  < 
and  the  whole  country  was  in  the  de< 
despair,  while  now  every  one  "is  buoyed 
up  with  new  hope  ami  the  future  is  once 
more  viewed  with  unabated  confidence 
The  writer  comments  further 

"The    change    is    the    more    remarkable 
inasmuch  as  it  comes  at   a   period  of  the 

year  when  the  disposition  usually  is  t.' 
proeeed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  We  have  just  entered 
Upon  a  new  crop  season  when  the  unavoid- 
able uncertainties  attending  the  raising 
of  our  mammoth  supply  of  agricultural 
productions,  upon  which  so  much  depends, 
are  present  in  every  one's  mind,  since 
experience  teaches  that  the  future  course  of 
trade  will  in  large  measure  be  controlled 
by  the  question  whether  the  new  stores  of 
nature's  bounties  are  to  be  meager  or 
abundant.  Xo  one  can  tell  yet  what  the 
1 909  crops  will  amount  to.  Nevertheless  our 
business  men  are  going  ahead  even  without 
knowledge  on  that  point.  The  new  hope 
which  has  sprung  up  in  men's  breasts  also 
comes  at  a  time  when  tariff  legislation  is 
still  far  from  completed — indeed  when  as 
to  many  articles  and  schedules  there  is 
just  as  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  new 
tariff  duties  are  to  be  as  there  was  three  or 
four  months  ago." 

Discussing  the  causes  of  this  improve- 
ment, the  writer  says: 

"What  is  the  reason  for  the  rejuvenation? 
The  ready  reply  will  be  that  sentiment 
has  changed.  But  why  has  sentiment 
changed?  A  year  ago  we  were  all  con- 
trolled by  fears  and  there  was  just  ground 
for  those  fears.  Xow  these  fears  have 
vanished.  The  causes  were  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  political.  And  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  political  aspect,  at  least  as  far 
as  national  affairs  are  concerned,  has  been 
wholly  altered.  The  transformation  in 
that  respect  has  been  no  less  striking  than 
the  transformation  in  the  trade  situation. 
When  business  men  proceeded  so  cautiously 
in  January  and  February  of  the  present 
year,  it  was,  in  the  main,  with  the  view  to 
awaiting  and  seeing  what  would  be  the 
policy  and  plans  of  the  new  Administration 
coming  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  depressing  influence  exerted  by  the 
late  Administration  or  to  recall  the  ebul- 
litions of  wrath,  the  denunciations  of  the 
courts,  the  assaults  upon  corporations  and 
wealth,  the  attacks  upon  the  railroads,  and 
the  crude  propositions  for  reconstructing 
the  industrial  and  economic  fabric  which 
were  hurled  at  a  suffering  public  with  such 
painful  frequency  under  that  Adminis- 
tration." 

As  indicating  the  change  in  foreign  sen- 
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New  York  and  Everywhere 


KOH-I-NOOR 

Pencil  Point 


^  Their  world-wide   Reputation   is 
the  result  of  their  world-wide  Use. 

Made  in  Austria —known,  sold  and  used  every- 
where. 10c.  ea.,  SI  a  doz.  17  different  degrees  — 
an  exactly  right  one  for  every  Purpose  and  Paper, 
and  each  degree  always  the  same  Be  sure  you  get 
the  gtnuine,  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any 
stationer  can  supply  you. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  Estab.  1790.    34  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


JXjL  "fte  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 
■M:    Prevents  Decay 

!    Denrisfs  advise  its  use. 

All  Druggists,  25  Cente. 

..    J    Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent  on 

receipt  of  Five  Cents. 
97  Fulton  St,  NewYork. 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  H  istorieal  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  All  styles  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

JZTrjf  Sakraibe  {Irrea 
R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  •  Binders  •  Designers  •  Engravers 
149-15S  Plymouth  Place  Chicago 


Colonial  Cedar  Chests      Hf'Si 

are  the  perfection  of  exalted  sentiment  as  rnces 

wedding  and  birthday  presents;  a  link  combining  the  romantic 
paxt  with  the  beauty  and  utility  of  today.  Massively  constructed 
of  fragrant  Southern  Red  Cedar,  heavily  bound  and  finished  with 
conper.  Sold  direct  from  factory,  with  privilege  of  examination  and 
return  absolutely  WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU.  Write  for  catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  COMPANY,  DepL  52  Statesville,  N.  C. 


The  Eureka  Automobile 

The  KTJKEKA  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Absolutely  reliable— absolutely 
dependable— absolutely  foolproof -two  years  ahead  of  them  all.  Won  beauti- 
ful silver  loving  cup  on  Solomon's  Hill.  November  6,  190&  Highest  class 
finish  and  workmanship.  SHAFT  DRIVE— Noiseless  Weston  Mott  rear  axle— 
■agnate— all  antifriction  bearing— Engine  and  Transmission  in  one  unit— Three  point 
suspension  — Speed  change  selective  type— Best  mechanical  fore*  leed  oil  system.  90 
inch  wheel  base.  Reantiful  Hood — Runabout — Roadster — with  double  rumble  — Five 
Passenger  Surrey  and  Closed  Delivery  Wagon.  Wheels-Front,  86  x  1%  — rear,  38x  13,'. 
i,  ine  proposition  for  real  live  Automobile  Agents.     Address 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Eureka  Motor  Car  lAlfg.  Co.,  (Inc.),  3027  Olive  Street, 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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$100— $10,000. 

:■ 

that     J  nil 
It     If   ;iKI-.-«-il    )i\    nil 

-  :*>  |..  r 


i     Ill-XT 


frequently 

TH  v  i  Va\ alue. 

pie  -i  1 1 . 1  moal  fan 

■  mi  iii  for  tiii.in.  mi  i ii ~ 1 1 1    ■ 

ill  \  r  million*  of  d  id*  bare 

i  irinK  tin-  l.i-t  thli . 
\  •  -i nt  "i  those  «  do  ere 

I  ll  \  I  -  mi  .  bond*  .iri-  better  than  oth< 
t  1 1  \  r  t  ■ 

•  :..  IM. 

•   little  time  in  con 
■  would  add  I  •  j  onr  In 

lid   qnadrupli    jronr   principal,  without 
tins. 

--nint:  .i  hunt.-. I  amount  nl   bond* 

mvi  ml.ii 
gi  ih.it  i-  extreme!}  valuable. 

Tlw   i — in.     N   limit.  (1   to   9600,000. 

-I    .«*> 
11  I    SI 

•  privilege,  that  no  other  bond  posei 

i  Mir  Hunt-. 1  l-n.  i-  being  Bubxcribed  for,  ami  will  all 

!  no  iliti  rence  t  .  u-  who  invents 

in  our  )•  mi. I  -     ;i  maksa  great  difference  to  yon  if  you 

uportunity.    It  is  impossible  in  an  advertise- 

Ito  properly  into  details,  but  we  will  Bend  yoti 

..n  ream  I  telling  yon  of  onr  business  real 

estate  holdings  in  the  heart  of  the  citj  .  why  and  how 

the  r  .i-..ii  f  r  tin-  bund  issue,  who  onr 

and  what  convertible  means. 


LACKAWANNA     REAL     ESTATE 

a  I  N    rk. 


I  0. 


iOIVESTMENTSM 


Pfhen  y..ii  proourp  first  farm  mortiimios  "it.  •  i>- 1 
by  thin  Oompen]  ><>ur  money  will  be  positively 
safe  nn.l  tarn  liberal  rati?  of  Interest. 

Please  write  fi>r  onr  latest  li»t  of  mortuaRes 
uml  hiH.k..  tblished  1888 

E.  J.   LANDER   &   CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 
^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PERMANENT   INVESTMENTS 

IN 

New  York  Real  Estate 


Yielding 


FULL  PROFITS 


Past  .  .  .  Over  $1,000,000 
Present  .  .  Surplus  $  765,000 
Future   .     .  At  Least  12' , 

1  lash  AmiuallyN 
A<  cumulation."/ 


Assets,   -   $3,000,000 

Stockholders  All  Oves  ink  world 


tklet  G  and  / /  Yeat  r'  h'e^ults 


New  York  Realty  Owoers 

489    FIFTH     A\  I   W    VOKK 


timents  t ird  us,  may  be 

article  in  t:  -;i^  ing 

;t  reviev.  nl'  tin-  favorable  a  Ameri- 

can business,  :ts  shown  in  large  bank  clear- 
ings,  the  revival  in  building,  increased  rail 
way     earnings,     and     better     priot 
iii<lustri.il  produi  •  mclu- 

that    tin.'    American    crisi 
.lly  over        "If  all  its  o  insequences 
are  di  I  said  the  writer,  and 

"if  the  patient  -till  needs  a  moderate  diet 
and  it'  its  best  wishers  '-till  hope  that  he 
will  not  indulge  too  quickly  in  tin-  vio- 
lent agitation  >>t'  a  boom,  nevertheless, 
health  is  returning  to  his  organism  "  The 
writer  then  referred  t.t  tin-  "one  dark  point 
of  the  outlook,"  which  is  the  harvesl  un- 
certa  • 

"Even  if  tin--  does  not  happen  it  is  fair 
t..  say  that  the  harvest  outlook  is  by  no 
tally  disastrous,  and  that  with 
tin-  prodigious  industrial  impulse  recently 
developed,  the  United  States  an-  not,  in 
the  degree  which  they  may  have  been 
thirty  or  forty  J  i  ■<'  the  mi 

a    harvest    failure       Such    an    accident    will 

not  stop  recovery;  thai  is  dependent  on 
the  wisdom  and  sense  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  They  must  not  yield  t<>  the 
tenden  I       If  they  are  willing 

tn  move  ahead  at  a  prudent  pace,  they 
have  a  gro  penty  ahead. 

KTLAVY    BANK    CLEARINGS 

Among   the   favorable  si^ns   mosl 
mented    on    in    commercial    and    financial 

circles  in  June  have  been  the  increased 
returns  of  hank  clearings  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  weeks,  they  were,  for  the 
week  ending  June  i  2,  the  heaviest  recorded 
since  tin-  spring  of  too;.  One  of  the  ex- 
ceptional weeks  was  the  week  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  election  last  November, 

the  other  the  iirst  week  of  the  year  tOOO. 
As  compared  with  a  year  ago  the  increase 
for  the  week  ending  June  12  was  no  less 
than  65  per  cent  In  New  ,\ 'ork  City  the 
total  was  nearly  double.  Other  large 
cities  showed  increases  of  15  to  25  percent. 
The  returns,  as  compiled  for  The  Financial 
Chronicle,  give  the  following  statement  for 
the  country's  trade  centers  for  three  \  ears 
past 
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piclets 

^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


G(|c  painty 
/Hint  GoVered 
Gcmdy  Goated 
Cb^tvitu)  Gum 

Particularly  "Desirable 
after  "Dinner 


BETTER-STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor 
than  any  other. 
A  try —a  test— Good- 
hye  to  the  rest ! 


Sold  in  S<t  ICKand  2S<t  packets 
frank  6.  fleer  &.  Company  3nc. 
pfitladclpBtQ.'U.S.A.QndCorontoiCan. 


Peterson's  Desk  Companion 

It.. 1 1     l..|.    lie    ' 

nl     ihfn, 

mill  p*ii  t.r  pencil        lirmtrc  wuh 
m^nt  to  iny  dr-pk. 
Occupie*  1...  v;, 1. 1. 1. 1.-   -p..-  and  lire*   idditional  daali  r» 

S I  foe     ■ 

l,.l.,,.li„r   p. ....... Mi. .,,    tor   i1.-iil.-r>  anil  ..If.  afMta, 

Scofield  &  Company.  1901-1906  Am.  Tract  Soc.  Bids.  New  York 


'     "•      ■■  ^ 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
(let  "l-nirn.'J,  '  ii.)  !•-<*  rcjjir.-j. 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


California 


SUNSHINE 


is  a    M 
7  i  11  c      that 
tells    all    about    the 
indiistrit-s.     climat 
sources,    what     land    is 
worth,  what   it  ran  lx-  bought   for,  and   what   it    will 
produce  in  California. 
Oept.  J.  GOLDEN  WEST  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Visalia,  Cal 


■ 


Help  The  Fresh  Air  Fund 
for  Tenement  Children 

C|  Children  die  in  the  tenements 
from  the  Summer's  heat,  and 
others  suffer  and  get  run  down 
and  become  fit  subjects  for  the 
dread  enemy.  Tuberculosis,  in 
the  winter  following.  Will  you 
help  us  send  them  to  our  Fresh 
Air  f-  arm  at  Greens  Farm,  Conn.? 

FRIENDLY   AID    SOCIETY 

246  EAST  34th  ST..  N.  Y. 
Man  check*  to  CHAS    I  RAN<  IS  STONE.  Jr.. 

»8  Hubert  Stoat.  N   >    Ctj 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHArR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  qaaatloru  concerning  the 
comet  uso  of  words,  the  Kunk  Jt  WagiuUla  Standard 
Dictionary  Is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


fSg"  I  minims  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated "ii  prepaying  poatagt . 

"C.  H  ."  Portland,  Me  The  word  "ci 
means:  "I.  i.  To  connotate,  t.  Logic.  To  indicate 
or  imply  along  with  objects  denoted,  as  an  attri- 
bute or  attributes;  hence,  to  mean;  signify.  II 
To  have  a  meaning  only  when  considered  with  an- 
other word 

"E.   D  ,"   Hastings,  Nebr.  -It  is  correct  to  use  the 

word  "cool"  as  a  noun,  as  in  the  expression  "the 

of  the  evening,"  which  a  noted  wit  once  applied 

to  a  somewhat  conceited,  self  assertive  young  man. 

For   examples   of   its   use   in   literature   see   Addison's 

"Cato"  and  Browning's  "Pheidippides." 

"P.  C."  Asheville.  N.  C. — In  the  sentence  referred 
to,  "I  heard  her  say  she  would  go,"  "say"  is  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  the  word  "to"  being  understood 
before  it.  According  to  Fernald's  "Grammar" 
(page  iiS).  the  "to"  [sign  of  the  infinitive)  is  com- 
monly omitted  after  the  verbs  bid,  dare,  feel,  hear, 
let.  make,  need,  and  see. 

"C.  L.  M.,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  adjective 
"dry"  in  the  sense  you  mention  means  "hard  cash,'' 
i.e.,  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper  money,  paid 
for  rent  or  as  fees,  etc. 

"J.  B.  P.,"  Shreveport.  La. — For  the  plural  of 
"Knight  Templar"  see  the  Literary  Digest  of 
May  15  last,  page  867. 

"C.  F.  S.,"  Eckert,  Tex. — The  word  "guayule" 
is  pronounced  gwahyoo'lay.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  found  in  Mexico  and  vicinity.  From  it  a  good 
grade  of  crude  rubber  can  be  manufactured. 

"  B.  H.  A,"  Carroll  Co.,  Md. — The  plural  of  "ex- 
ecutrix" is  either  "  executtixes"  or  "  executrices." 

"H.  B.  S.,"  Washingtonboro,  Pa. — "Systemize" 
is  a  variant  spelling  of  the  verb  "systematize." 
The  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the  latter  spell- 
ing;   it  records  both  forms. 

"  F.  E.  B."  Lewiston.  Ida. — "Is  the  following  ex- 
pression correct.  'Francis  J.  Her.ey  was  assassinated 
in  the  month  of  November'?" 

The  modern  meaning  of  "assassinate"  is  "to 
murder,  as  treacherously,  or  under  the  impulse  of 
partizanship.  fanaticism,  etc.;  kill,  as  by  surprize  or 
secret  assault."  The  meaning  "to  attempt  to  kill; 
maltreat;  injure"  is  obsolete.  As  the  victim  did  not 
die  from  his  wounds,  the  word  "assassinate"  is  in- 
correctly used  in  the  sentence  you  cite. 

"O.  B.  L. ,"  Cairo.  W.  Va. — The  word  "economic" 
is  correctly  used  in  the  sentence,  "Name  twelve  eco- 
nomic trees  in  the  Eastern  States."  It  here  means 
"maintained  or  grown  for  profit;  industrially  use- 
ful;  valuable  commercially." 

"S.  N.  C,"  Passaic  N.  J. — (1)  The  sentence  you 
submit  should  read,  "He  walked  as  if  he  were  lame," 
according  to  the  rules  governing  the  subjunctive 
mood.  "As  if  he  were  lame"  is  an  adverbial  clause 
indicating  manner.  12.1  "I  heard  of  John's  writing 
that  letter"  is  correct  according  to  the  following  rule 
of  grammar:  "  When  the  present  or  perfect  participle 
is  used  as  a  noun,  a  noun  before  i:  is  put  in  the  pos- 
sessive case;  as, 'He  was  opposed  to  John's  writing.'  " 

"E.  R."  Washington,  D.  C. — The  sentence  "What 
we  want  are  facts"  is  correct.  This  decision  is  based 
on  the  following  from  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  page  298:  "  What  is  a  kind  of 
double  relative,  equivalent  to  that  which  or  those 
which"  (making  it  singular  or  plural  according  to 
the  meaning).  On  page  300  of  the  same  work  oc- 
curs the  following:  "  Obs.  9.  The  pronoun  what  is 
usually  of  the  singular  number,  tho  sometimes 
plural;  as.  '  I  must  turn  to  the  faults,  or  what  ap- 
pear such  to  me.' — Byron.  'All  distortions  and 
mimicries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aversion  instead  of 
pleasure.' — Steele.  'Every  single  impression,  made 
even  by  the  same  object,  is  distinguishable  from 
what  have  gone  before,  and  from  what  succeed.'  — 
Karnes,  El.  of  Crit." 


ravel  cincl  Resort  Directory 


Some  People  Don't  Believe  in  Vacations? 
They  Have  Never  Been  in  Cool  Colorado. 

Railway  journeys  are  usually  tiresome.  They  always  are 
when  they  end  in  disappointment.  Colorado  never  dis- 
appoints, and  if  you  use  the  Rock  Island  to  the  Rockies, 
your  vacation    begins   when    you   board    the   train. 

Colorado  holds  more  joys,  more  sunshine,  more  of  everything  to 
make  an  ideal  vacation  than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

di/^^ockyjyjountain^imitea 

is  like  Colorado.  It  is  all  and  more  than  you  expect.  An  observation-buffet- 
library  car,  dining  car,  Pullman  sleepers  —  and  that  means  all  that's  best  in 
modern  railway  equipment — barber,  valet  and  stenographer.  A  well-equipped 
Club  on  wheels,  one  night  on  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Mountaineer  and  other  splendid  trains  daily  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham. 

Send  today  for  our  new  illustrated  book  "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky"  or  our  folder  "Thro' 
-Scenic  Colorado  and  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition."  You'll  find 
them  of  inestimable  value  in  planning  your  summer  vacation.     Either  or  both  free  on  request. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  8  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

Established  Thirty-one  Years 
For  the  exelnsive  treatment  of  eaneer  and  nil  other  forms  of 

malignant  and  benign  new-growths  (exrept  those  in  the  stomnch, 
other  abdominal  organs,  and  the  thoracic  cavity), 

With  the  Escharotic  Method 


'without  n 
Ask  your  family  phys 


orting  to  surgical  procedure). 

ian  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
This  institution  is  conducted  upon  a  strictly  ethical  basis. 
Complete  information  given  upon  request      Address, 
Wallace  E.  Brown,  >!.!»..  .Vorth  Adams.  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  askPd  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advenisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory  1  [ Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Twice  as  many  people  travel 


under  escort  around  the  W  orld 


with  the  t-  rs  as  with 


those   of  anv   other  company, 


without  exception." 

I    >,t    Uu   ' 
torn  rep- 

_!w0^iJL**K       I  u  i  u  r  :■ 

•i.[)\JLlLn    i 
^u*        *«/ 
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i.n  t.)  know 
nh.oliii'  I  ■    of  what  he 
etta 

-*  of  from  four  to  twelve  month-' 
duration 

,ud  thorough  itineraries. 
!.,r   the  OollVH    B      ' 

COLLVER     TOURS    COMPANY 

ylston  Str.  H«M. 


Summer    Travel 


'  Thi  Best  of  Everything  at  the  Best  Time " 


"  Ycllow.tooe  Pirk 

j„. i  i.....h  Alaska.  Colorado 

CiuJiin    Pacific     Ry. 
Around   thr    World 
esMsV    -  35  Shorter  Touri 

.«..  Through  NewYork 

New  F.ngland 
^___^__  and  C  annua 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

bug 
BMd 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 


on.-r-  Of 

"Robert   Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

•  81    '  "r 


THE   MEDITERRANEAN 


ti. 


\...  in 


l'nii-r- 

A  1  11  I   N  \ 

The  "ill)  American  yacht  in 

tin-  MedlU  i  i 

American   Management. 
American  Oaterai 
GREECE.  TURKEY.  DALMATtA 
Jane.  Jalj  and  ti 

- 

Il.ir-.u   ol    In"""!    Travel 


janeiion    ©ratjcX 
Society  ^Jourwcuii 


koi  \i>  l  HI    won"  l'      > 


HI    ISO 


Dei  arl 

i  - 


■I..T    20, 

,r>  i'.. 

Hiuuam  |   Delightful   Itlnerarlen. 

I    I     II  •  >  P  K 
Variou-    li.partur.  -.    sMSO  Ul  S700. 
«»  Berkeley  Bldg..  I 


SUMMER  TOURS 

AT 

Special  Rates 

with  or  without  hotel  accommodations 

to  JAMAICA 

The  Spanish  Main,  Hayti,  Isttimus 

ol    Panama,  ami   Central  America. 

Send  for  literature. 

Duration    12  to  26  days. 

Rates  $65  to  $115. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN     LINE 

45  Broadway,  New  York 


Uf    \>l«>\«.    1   I    It  M  o  \   I  -  ■  iHl   l  « 
HUXM.nd \kk«  Hi'ii-i   tn 

on.       I. riii-    >■ 
,..  DO   i..-r   week      Bandaomel]    II 
Booklet  containing  IM  pages,  full  Informa- 
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